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PEEFACE 


The Editor^s aim has been to provide a complete and independent Dictionary op the Bible in 
a single volume and abreast of present-day scholarship. 

1. Complete. — ^The Dictionary gives an account of all the contents of the Bible, the articles 
being as numerous as in the largest dictionaries, but written to a different scale. The Index of 
the Dictionary of the Bible in five volumes by the same Editor has been taken as basis, and such 
additions made to it as the latest research has suggested. The persons, places, and important 
events in the Bible are described. There are articles on the Biblical theology and ethics, on 
the antiquities, and on the languages — English as well as Hebrew and Greek. The books ol: the 
Bible are carefully explained in their origin, authorship, and contents; and full account is taken 
of the results of literary criticism and archaeological discovery. 

2. Independent.--The Dictionary is not a condensation of the five-volume Dictionary. It is 
not based upon it or upon any other dictionary. It is a new and independent work All the signed, 
and most of the unsigned, articles are written afresh, and (with few exceptions) by different authors 
from those who treated the same subjects in the larger Dictionary. Even when the wording of the 
large Dictionary has been retained, as in the case, for example, of proper names ot minor 
importance, every statement has been verified anew. The single-volume Dictionary will thus 
be found as fresh and full of life as the largest dictionaries are. 

3. In a single volume. — ^This is' to bring the contents oi the Bible, in accordance with present 
scholarship, within reach of those who have not the means to buy or the knowledge to use the Dic- 
tionary in five volumes. This Dictionary contains no Hebrew or Greek except in transliteration. 
It is, however, a large volume, and it would have been larger had not the utmost care been taken 
to prevent overlapping. For the great subjects are not treated with that excessive brevity which 
makes single-volume dictionaries often so disappointing. The space has been so carefully hus- 
banded that it has been found possible to allow 24 pages to the article on Israel; 23 pages to the 
article on Jesus Christ; and half that number to a further article on the Person of Christ. 
There is another way in which space has been saved. The whole subject of Magic Divination and 
Sorcery, for example, has been dealt with in a single article. That article includes many 
sub-topics, each of which is found in its own place, with a cross-reference to this comprehensive 
article; and when the word occurs in this article it is printed in black type, so that no time may 
be lost in searching for it. 

4. Abreast of present Scholarship.— That is to say, of the average scholarship 01 its day. There 
are many reasons why a Dictionary of the Bible should not take up an extreme position on either 
side. But the reason which has proved to be most conclusive, is the impossibility of getting the 
whole of the work done satisfactorily by either very advanced or very conservative scholars. 
They are not numerous enough. And there could be no satisfaction in entrusting work to men 
who were chosen for any other reason than their knowledge of the subject. 

*** The Editor would caU attention to the Additional Note on the article Assyria and 
Babylonia, which will be found at the end of the volume. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Apoc. “Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 

Apocr. “Apocrypha, Apocryphal, 

Aq. “Aquila 
Arab. “Arabic. 

Aram “Aramaic. 

Assyr. “Assyrian. 

AV “Authorized Version. 

AVm “Authorized Version margin. 

Bab “Babylonian. 

c “Circa, about. 

cf. “Compare; ct. “contrast. 

D “Deuteronomist. 

E “Elohist 

edd. “editions or editors. 

EV “English Version. 

f. “and following verse or page: as Ac 

fl. “and following verses or pages, as Mt , 

H “Law of Holiness. 


1. General 

Hex “Hexateuch. 

J “Jahwist. 

J''“Jahweh. 

Jos. “Josephus. 

LXX “Septuagint. 

MT “Massoretic Text, 
n. “note. 

NT “New Testament. 

0T“01d Testament. 

P“ Priestly Narrative. 

Pr. Bk. — Prayer Book. 

R “Redactor. 

RV “Revised Version 

RVm “Revised Version margin. 

TR“Textus Receptus. 

tr. “translate or translation. 

VSS “Versions. 

Vulg “Vulgate. 

WH“Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn “Genesis. 

Ca “Canticles. 

Ex “Exodus. 

Is “Isaiah. 

Lv “Leviticus. 

Jer “Jeremiah. 

Nu “Numbers. 

La “ Lamentations. 

Dt “Deuteronomy. 

Ezk “Ezekiel. 

Jos “Joshua. 

Dn “Daniel. 

Jg “Judges. 

Hos “Hosea. 

Ru“Ruth. 

J1 “Joel 

1 S, 2 S “ 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am “Amos. 

1 K, 2 K “1 and 2 Kings. 

Ob “ Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Oh“l and 2 

Jon “Jonah, 

Chronicles. 

Mic “ Micah. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Nah “Nahum. 

Neh “Nehemiah. 

Hab “Habakkuk. 

Est “Esther. 

Zeph “Zephaniah, 

Job. 

Hag“Haggai. 

Ps “Psalms. 

Zee “Zechariah. 

Pr “Proverbs. 

Mal“Malachi. 

Ec “Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 ES“1 and 2 

To “Tobit. 

Esdras. 

Jth “Judith. 


Ad. Est “Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis “Wisdom. 
Sir“Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar “Baruch. 

Three “Song of the Three 
Children. 


Bus “Susanna. 

Bel “Bel and the Dragon. 
Pr. Man “Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac = l and 2 
Maccabees. 


N&m Testament. 


Mt “Matthew. 

Mk = Mark. 

Lk“Luke. 

Jn “John. 

Ac “Acts. 

Ro “Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co “1 and 2 Co- 
rinthians. 

Gal “Galatians. 

Eph “Ephesians. 

Ph “PhUippians. 

Col “Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th“l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti“ 1 and 2Timothy. 
Tit. “Titus. 

Philem “Philemon. 

He “Hebrews. 

Ja “James. 

1 P, 2 P “ 1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2. 

and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev “Revelation. 


III. Fob the Litebattjre 


AHT “Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

A JTTi “American Journal of Theology. 

AT “ Altes Testament. 

RRP “Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
COT “Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 


DB “Dictionary of the Bible. 

DCG “Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 

“Encydopaedia Biblica. 

EBr “Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

SOT “Expositor’s Greek Testament. 



ABBREVUTIONS 


ffxpr “Expository Times. 

G.(lP“Geographie des aiten Palastina. 

OGA “GOttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGiV “Nachnchten der konigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GJ P “Geschichte des Jtidischen Volkes. 
GF/“Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM “Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

HGHL “Historical Geography of Holy Land. 

H/P “History of the Jewish People. 

HPN “Hebrew Proper Names. 

HWB “Handwbrterbuch. 

JCC “International Critical Commentary. 
7AOS“Journ. of the Amer. Oriental Society. 
JBL“Joiim. of Biblical Literature. 

/P “Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JQS “Jewish Quarterly Review. 

“Journal of Theological Studies. 
iS:Air“Die Keilinschnften und das Alte Testament. 
KIB “Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

LB “The Land and the Book. 

LOT“Introd. to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


MNDPV “MittheU. u. Nachrichten d. Deutch. Pal.. 
Verems. 

OTJC“The Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 

PB “Polychrome Bible. 

PEP “Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PE PBf “Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA “Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archseology. 
PEE “Real-Encykl. ftlr protest. Theol. und Kirche 
EE “Revue Biblique, 

EE “Realencyklopadie. 

EE/ “Revue des fetudes Juives. 

EP “Records of the Past. 

EE “Religion of the Semites. 

RWB “RealwOrterbuch. 

EEOT “Sacred Books of Old Testament. 

EP “Sinai and Palestine. 

EPFp -.Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

TS “Texts and Studies. 

TSBA “Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeology. 
!ri7“Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI “Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

ZATW “Zeitschrift ftlr die Alttest. Wissenschaft. 
ZNTW “Zeitschrift fflr die Neutest. Wissenschaft. 


A s m al l superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to: as KAT^, LOT^, 
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PRONUNCIATION OF PROPER NAMES 


It will be generally agreed that some uniformity in the pronunciation of Scripture Proper Names 
is extremely desirable. One hears in church and elsewhere, not only what are obvious and demon- 
strable mispronunciations, but such variety in the mode of pronouncing many names as causes 
irritation and bewilderment. It is impossible to tell whether a speaker or reader is simply blundering 
along, or whether he is prepared to justify his pronunciation by reference to some authority, or to 
base it upon some intelligible principle. If after hearing a name pronounced in a way widely 
different from that to which we have been accustomed, we refer to some accessible authority, it is 
by no means improbable that it will be found to support the accentuation or enunciation of which 
we should previously have been inclined to disapprove. 

It is less easy to see how the uniformity desiderated is to be brought about. A committee con- 
sisting of representative Biblical and English scholars might draw out a list which would be accepted 
as a standard, on the assumption that individuals were prepared, for the sake of the desired uni- 
formity, to give up their own personal habits or preferences. It is certain that no authority less 
distin^ished would be recognized. It has therefore been, no doubt, a wise decision on the part 
of the Editor of the present work not to indicate, as was at one time contemplated, the pronunciation 
of each proper name as it occurred, at any rate when any difficulty was likely to be experienced. 
This would simply have been to add another to the numerous, and too often discordant, authorities 
already existing. Instead, it has been thought better to prepare the way, in some degree, for an 
authoritative list by discussing briefly some of the principles which should govern its construction. 

1. Divergence of authorities. — It may be well at the outset to illustrate that divergence of 
accessible authorities to which allusion has been made. For this purpose we shall select the four 
following lists: — (1) That of Professor T. K. Cheyne, D.D., of Oxford, originally contributed to 
the Queen^s Printers’ Teachers^ Bible of 1877 (Eyre & Spottiswoode); (2) that contributed by 
Professor W. B. Stevenson, B.D., now of Glasgow, to the Supplementary Volume to Dr. Young’s 
Analytical Concordance (George Adam Young & Co.); (3) that contained in the Appendix to CasselVs 
English Dictionary, by John Williams, M.A. (Cassell & Co.); (4) that contained in the 

llliMStrated Bible Treasury, edited by Wm. Wright, D.D. (Nelson & Sons). The following names are 
thus given: — 


Oheyne. 

Stevenson. 

Williams.* 

Wright.* 

Abia'saph 

Ab'ia'saph 

Abi'asaph 

Abia'saph 

Abina'dab 

Ab'ma^dab 

Abin'adab 

Abina'dab 

Ad'rammeTech 

Adram'melecb 

Adrarn'melech 

Adramme'lech 

Antipat'ris 

Antipat'ris 

Antip'atris 

Antipa'tris 

Ba'al-pera'zim 

Ba'al-per'azim 

Ba'al Per'azim 

Ba'ai-pera'zim 

Chedorilao'mer 

Che'dorlao'mer 

Chedorla'omer 

Chedorlao'mer 

Debo'rah 

Deb'orah 

Deb'orah 

Debo'rah 

Deda'nim 

De'danim 

De'danim 

Deda'nim 

Em'maus 

Emma'us 

Emina'us 

Em'maus 

Eph'ratah 

Ephra'tah 

Eph'ratah 

Ephra'tah 

Habak'kuk 

Habak^kuk 

Habak'kuk and Hab'akkuk 

Habak'kuk 

Hav'ilah 

Hav'Eah 

Havi'lah 

HavE'ah 

Haza'el 

Har/ael 

Ha'zael 

Haza'el 

Ich'abod 

I'chabod 

Ich'abod 

I'chabod 

Ja'haziel' 

Jaha'ziel 


Jahaz'iel 

Mahalal’e^ 

Mahalal^eel 

Maha'laleel 

Mahalale'd 

Mattath^ias 

MattathFas 

Mattathi'as 

Mat'tathi'as 

Meri'bah 

Meri'bab 

Mer'ibah 

Meri'bah 

Nazarene' 

Nazare'ne 

Naz'arene 

Naz'arene 

Sennache'rib 

Sennach'erib 

Sennach'erib 

Sennach'erib 

Tir'hakah 

Tirha'kah 

Tir'hakah 

Tirha'kah 

Zeru'iah 

Zerui'ah 

Zer'uiah 

Zerui'ah 

Zohe'leth 

Zo'beleth 

Zohel'eth 

Zohe'leth 


* Ab it is not stated by whom the lists in Ndson’s and Cassell's publications were drawn up, the Editors’ names 
9 ie given as responsible for them. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES 

These examples might be greatly multiplied, particularly in the case of what might be termed 
more familiar names in regard to which there are two ruling modes of accentuation, as Aga'bus and 
Ag'abus, Ahime'lech and Ahim'elech, Bahu'rim and Bah'urim, Bath'sheba and Bathshe'ba, Ced'ron 
and Ce'dron, Mag'dalene and Magdale'ne, Peni'el and Pen'iel, Rehob'oam and Rehobo'am, Thaddae'us 
and Thad'daeus. An examination of the lists will show the very considerable extent of the variation 
which exists even among those who may be regarded as guides in the matter, and it will show also 
that a great part of the variation may be accoimted for by the degree to which the Editors of the 
respective lists are disposed to give weight to the forms of the word in the original, or to what may 
be considered the popular and current pronunciation. This is indeed the crux of the matter, 

2. Principles adopted. — in what follows we shall keep in view especially the contributions of 
Professor Cheyne and Professor Stevenson, each of whom explains in an introduction the principles 
on which he has sought to solve the problem presented; and perhaps we may be allowed once for 
all to acknowledge our obligations to these able and scholarly discussions. In reference to the 
point just referred to, Professor Cheyne says: — 

•Strict accuracy is no doubt unattainable. In some cases ie.ff. Moses, Aaron, Solomon, Isaac, Samuel, Jeremiah) 
the forms adopted by the Authorized Version are borrowed from the Septuagint through the medium of the Vulgate. 
Here the correct pronunciation would require an alteration of familiar names which would be quite intolerable. But 
even where the current forms are derived from the Hebrew, a strictly accurate pronunciation would offend by intro- 
ducing a dissonance into the rude but real harmony of our English speech. Besides, that quickness of ear which is 
necessary for reproducing foreign sounds is conspicuously wanting to most natives of England Still, the prevalent 
system of pronouncing Biblical names seems unnecessarily wide of the mark. There is no occasion to offend so gratui- 
tously against the laws of Hebrew sound and composition as]we do at present. Not a few of our mispronunciations of 
Hebrew names impede the comprehension of their meanmg, especially in the case of names of religious significance, 
when the meaning is most fully fraught with instruction. A working compromise between pedantic precision and 
persistent mispronunciation is surely feasible.* 

Professor Stevenson remarks, with reference to his list of Scripture Proper Names, that — 

‘ It does not offer an absolute standard, for no such standard exists. The supreme authority in pronunciation is 
prevalent usage (among educated people). But the weakness of such an authority is specially clear in the case of 
Scripture names. Even names not uncommon are variously pronounced, and many are so unfamiliar that there is no 
‘ ‘ usage ” by which to decide. ... In actual speech unfamiliar words are pronounced as analogy suggests, uncon- 
sciously it may be. . , . There is no single court of appeal. In particular, the original pronunciation is not the only, 
nor perhaps the chief, influence. If it were better understood how impossible it is to pronounce Hebrew names as 
the ancient Hebrews did, there would be less temptation to lay stress on the original as the best guide. On the other 
hand, the closer the incorporation of Scripture names into English, the better; and this also is a consideration entitled 
to influence. . . . The principles here adopted are those which seem to express the English treatment of ancient foreign 
names which have become common property in the language.* 

(1) New Testament. — The case is no doubt widely different with regard to the Old Testament 
as compared with the New, In the New Testament the Greek form of the name (including the 
transliteration of Hebrew names) may almost invariably be followed; thus, Aristobu'lus, Ar'temas, 
IDiot'rephes, Epe'netus, Proch'orus, Tab'itha. The diphthong of the Authorized and Revised 
Versions justifies Thaddse'us rather than Thad'dseus. Cheyne and Stevenson both spell the name 
Thaddeus, the former accenting the first, and the latter the second, syllable. It is desirable to follow 
the Greek sometimes even in the face of fairly common usage, as by making Bethsa'-i-da a word of 
four syllables, and Ja-i'-rus a word of three. There are some peculiarities which have to be noticed, 
e.g. that final e is sounded in Beth{)hage, Gethsemane, Magdalene, but not in Nazarene, or Urbane. 
For Phcenice the R.V. reads Phoenix. Sos'thenes, again, is a word of three syllables. With some 
attention to these principles, of which the above are merely examples, the pronunciation of New 
Testament names should present little difficulty. 

(2) Old Testament. — ^When we turn to the Old Testament we find ourselves in presence of a much 
more complicated problem. Here it is impossible to conform our pronunciation to that of the 
original language; yet if we are not to pronounce at haphazard, and follow each his own taste and 
habit, we must reflect upon the conditions, and frame at least general rules for our guidance. In the 
absence of a standard list of pronunciations constructed by experts of such authority that we might 
waive in favour of their dicta our personal predilections, there will, at the best, be considerable room 
for individual judgment. We do not aim, therefore, at doing more in the following observations than 
aid such judment by showing the alternatives before it, and indicating the limits within which it 
may be profitably exercised. 

'The supreme authority in pronunciation/ says Professor Stevenson, 'is prevalent usage (among 
educated people).' The difficulty in many cases is to determine what is prevalent usage, and how 
far the education which is presumed to guide it has included the elements which would make it 
reliable in such a connexion. Prevalent usage itself may be educated and corrected, and the q uestion 
is where the line shall be drawn between 'pedantic precision' and 'persistent mispronunciation' (to 
use Professor Cheyne's phrase), how much shall be conceded to a regard for the methods of the ancient 
Hebrews on the one side, and for those of the modem Britons on the other? This question is the more 
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difficult to answer because the training and environment of even highly educated peofde differ so 
widely, and because what is prevalent in one circle is almost or altogether unknown in another. 

Professor Cheyne suggests, as a guiding principle, the giving ot some attention to the religious 
significance of proper names, particularly those which ‘contain in some form the proper name of 
God in Hebrew.' With this laudable object, he, as a rule, shifts the accent in such names so as to 
bring their religious significance prominently before the reader. The practice, however, brings him 
into conflict with many undoubted cases of established usage. Professor Stevenson holds that the 
influences ‘which must affect the treatment of Scripture names are — (1) The original pronunciation; 
(2) the characteristic tendencies of purely English speech; (3) the fixed customary pronunciation of 
certain words resembling others less common.' In applying the second of these principles — ^the 
characteristic tendencies of English speech — ^he appeals chiefly to analogy: — 

‘ People naturally pronounce according to the analogy of other words which are familiar, and the practice supplies 
a rule of treatment. Doubtful or unfamiliar words should be pronounced in harmony with the general tendencies of 
the language, or in a way similar to other words which strikingly resemble them. Scripture names are borrowed from 
the foreign languages Greek and Hebrew. They are, therefore, to be compared specially with words of similar origin, 
such as the names of classical antiquity.* He admits, however, that ‘ conflict of analogies cannot be wholly avoided. 
If one is not m itseli stronger than another, the most “desirable” result in each case should be preferred. Ease ox 
pronunciation is one test of desirability. The principle of pronunciation according to sense has also been used by the 
writer.’ 

It is needless to say that he carries out these principles with great care and consistency. The 
weak point of the position is that the analogies founded on by one scholar will not be equally familiar, 
or commend themselves to the same extent, to another; and it may well appear to many that 
Professor Stevenson in his list of proper names concedes too much to popular usage, and would in 
some cases attain a more desirable result by approximating more closely to the form of tne original 


3. Points for consideration. — ^We shall now present for the consideration of the reader who desires 
to achieve as great a degree of correctness as the matter admits of, some of the more important 
points which he will have to decide for himself, assuming that when he has once adopted a rule he 
will follow it as consistently as possible, or be able to give a reason for any deviation. 

(1) Shall we adopt what may he called the ContimrddL pronunciation of the vowels — a=ah, e=eh, 
i— ee, u=oo? — In many instances we may be strongly tempted to do so; to one who knows Hebrew 
it is more natural, and the effect is finer — ^Mesopotamia is a zander word than Mesopotamia. But 
it is only in the less familiar words that this comd be done. The first syllables of Canaan, Pharaoh, 
Balaam, must have the a as in fate or fair. 

(2) Is the Hebrew J to he pronounced like j in judge, or like y?— It would probably be impossible 
to follow the latter mode in the large number of names beginning with J, such as Jericho, Joash, &c., 
and it would be intolerable in the case of Jesus; but there are instances in whicn it would impart an 
added dignity — e.g. Jehovah-jireh is far finer if the j be sounded as y, and the i as ee. In the middle 
of words, especially in words containing the Divine name Jah, the matter has already been settled 
for us, as it in most cases appears as iahj Ahaziah, Isaiah, Shemaiah. The question here arises 
whether the i is to be treated as consonant or vowel, and if the latter, whether it should ever be 
accented. Professor Cheyne, in order to bring out more prominently the Divine name, would treat 
the iah=jah always as a separate word — ^Ahaz'iah, Isa'iah, Shema'iah. Except for this considera- 
tion the rule would probably be, that where it follows a consonant the ^ is not only treated as a 
vowel but also accented — Jeremi'ah; when it follows a vowel it is assimilated with that vowel as 
in the two examples given above, which also illustrate the way in which one or other vowel may give 
place, Isaiah (Isa-ah^ Shemaiah (Shemi-ah), though some would render the former also Isi'ah. 

(3) The question often arises in the case of names of three or more syllables, especially when 
the last two are significant in the original, whether the accervt should he ptaced on the penultimate or 
thrown farther hack in accordance toith general English practice. Professor Stevenson says: — ^‘The 
English stress accent in ancient coreign names is determined, with limitations, by the original length 
of the vowels, not by the original stress.' But in the case of words in ramiliar and frequently read 
passages of Scripture, the ‘limitations' are extensive, and must be allowed to override considerations 
based on length of vowel. Where Cheyne prefers Abimefiech, Abitho'phel, Jocheb'ed, Joha'nan, 
Stevenson gives Abim'elech, Ahith'ophel, Joch ebed, Jo'hanan. On the other hand, Cheyne gives 
Am'raphel and A'holiab', where Stevenson accentuates Amra'phel and Aholi'ab. Nor is H an English 
trait to have too much regard for significant parts ot words. We do not say philosoph'y, biolog'y, 
Deuteronom'y (though this is heard occasionally), but the stress is laid on the connecting syllable. 
So, if Abim'elech and the class of names ruled by it be allowed, a great deal might be said for 
Abin'adab, Abi'athar, and similar words oeing pronounced thus, instead of Abina'dab, Abia'thar, 
etc., notwithstanding the length of the penultimate in the oririnal. Here, again, views wii differ 
according to the ‘educated usage' to which we have access, and the deference we may be inclined to 
pay to the peculiarities of English speech. With reference to Jochebed and Johanan in the examples 
quoted above, it should be noted that Stevenson makes an exception to the rule ot the penultimate 
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accent in favour of names in which the first element is some form of the Divine name. The accent, 
he says, rests in such cases on this first element. It may be doubtful if this reason is the one con- 
sciously adopted in regard to these names. Jo'hanan seems to us unnatural, and for Jehon'adab we 
prefer the explanation given in the former part of this paragraph. 

(4) Professor Stevenson is doubtless right in saying that the established 'pronunciation of familiar 
names determines that of others in the same form that are less familiar. Dan'iel and Is'rael are the 
key to one class of such names, unless, as he points out, Penu'el be accented on the second syllable, 
and determine other words in — uel. Phil'ippi (accent on the first) is due to the analogy of Phiup, and 
Ene'as 'to the analogy of VirgiPs hero.’ 

These may serve as examples of the kind of difficulty which surrounds the subject, and the extent 
to which individual judgment may be exercised. There are general principles which may be adopted 
and usually observed, though perfect consistency m their application may not be attainable or 
desirable. Let the reader ascertain in all doubtful cases the form and pronunciation of the name 
in the original,* and compare it with those suggested by the best authorities within his reach. He will 
then be ^le to follow the method which most commends itself to his ear and judgment. Though 
the student may not always adopt the prommciation given in Professor Stevenson’s list, nothing 
but good can result from a careM pondering of his explanations. Let us be sure that, though we 
are told that 'De minimis non curat lex/ it is worth our while to be as careful as we can even about 
^little things.’ 

Alexander Stewart. 

♦ These are ^ven in all cases by Professor Stevenson in Roman letters, according to a system of translitemtionwhieh he 
explains in his introduction. They are thus made accessible to English readers. 
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A DICTIONAET OF THE BIBLE 

A 


AAROK.~In examining the Biblical account of 
Aaron, we must deal separately with the different 
‘sources’ of the Hexateuch. 

1. In J, Aaron plays a very subordinate part. He, 
Nadab and Abihu, along with 70 elders, accompanied 
Moses up Mt. Sinai (Ex 19^* 249). iq the former 
passage he is distinguished from the priests, who are for- 
bidden to come up ; he would seem, therefore, to have been 
an elder or sheikh, perhaps somewhat superior to the 70. 
In 329S Aaron ‘let the people loose for a derision among 
their enemies.’ What this refers to is not known; it was 
not the making of the golden bull, which in the eyes of 
the surrounding nations would be only an act of piety. 

In other passages, which cannot be assigned either to 
E or P, the mention of Aaron is probably due to a later 
hand. In Moses is allowed to nave Aaron as a spokes- 
man. But ‘the Levite’ (v.^) is suspicious: for Moses 
was also of the tribe of Levi, and the description is super- 
fluous The verses probably belong to a tim e when ‘ Levite ’ 
had become a technical term for one trained in priestly 
functions, and when such priestly ofl^cials traced their 
descent from Aaron. In the narratives of the plagues Aaron 
IS a silent figure, merely summoned with Moses four times 
when Pharaoh entreats for the removal of the plagues 
(8* 25 927 1016 ). In each case Moses alone answers, and in 
the last three he alone departs. In 103 Moses and Aaron 
went in to announce the plague, but Moses alone ‘turned 
and went out’ (v.®). The occurrence of Aaron’s name 
seems to be due, in each case, to later redaction. 

2. In E, Aaron is the brother of Miriam ( 1520 ). He 
was sent to meet Moses in the wilderness, and together 
they performed signs before the people ( 427 - 31 ). They 
demanded release from Pharaoh, and on his refusal the 
people murmured (5»- 2. 4 201 ). Little of E has sur- 
vived in the narrative of the plagues, and Aaron is not 
mentioned. In 1710 12 he and Hur held up Moses’ 
hands, in order that the staff might be lifted up, dur- 
ing the flght with Amalek. And while Moses was on 
the mountain, the same two were left in temporary 
authority over the people (241*^ ). Aaron is related to 
have abused this authority, in making the golden bull 
(321-9 2 i-«). [The narrative is composite, and in its 
present form must be later than B. It has some con- 
nexion with the story of 1 K 1226 - 30 , for Jeroboam’s 
words, which are suitable in reference to two bulls, are 
placed in Aaron’s mouth.1 In I 812 Aaron, with the 
elders, was called to Jethro’s sacrifice — an incident 
which must be placed at the end of the stay at Horeb. 
In Nu 12 Aaron and Miriam claimed that they, no less 
than Moses, received Divine revelations; only Miriam, 
however, was punished. In Jos 24® there is a general 
reference to the part played by Aaron in the Exodus. 

It is noteworthy that there is not a word so far 
either in J or E, which suggests that Aaron was a priest. 

A 


But it is probable that by the time of E the bdief had 
begun to grow up that Aaron was the founder of an 
hereditary priesthood. Dt lO® occurs in a parenthesis 
which seriously interrupts the narrative, and which 
was perhaps derived from E (cf. Jos 2433). 

3. In D, Aaron was probably not mentioned. Dt 10« 
has been referred to; 32®o is from P; and the only 
remaining passage ( 92 ®) appears to be a later insertion. 

4. Outside the Hexateuch, two early passages (IS 
12® 3, Mic 04) refer to Aaron merely as taking a lead- 
ing part in the Exodus. 

6, In P, the process by which the tradition grew up 
that Moses delegated his priesthood to Aaron is not 
known. But the effect of it was that the great majority 
of ‘ Levites,’ i.e. trained official priests, at local sanctuaries 
throughout the country traced their descent to Aaron. 
The priests of Jerusalem, on the other hand, were de- 
scendants of Zadok (1 K l*^ 2*7); and when local 
sanctuaries were abolished by Josiah’s reforms, and the 
country priests came up to seek a livelihood at Je- 
rusalem (see Dt 189-6), the Zadokite priests charged 
them with image-worship, and allowed them only an 
inferior position as servants (see 2 K 239, Ezk 449 - 1 ®). 
But at the Exile the priests who were in Jerusalem were 
carried off, leaving room in the city for many country 
(Aaronite) priests, who would establish themselves 
firmly in official prestige with the meagre remnant of 
the population. Thus, when the Zadokite priests re- 
turned from Babylon, they would find it advisable to 
trace their descent from Aaron (see Ezr 29»*). But 
by their superiority in culture and social standing they 
regained their ascendancy, and the country priests were 
once more reduced, under the ancient title of ‘Levites,* 
to an infenor position. 

This explains the great importance assigned to Aaron 
in the priestly portions of the Hexateuch. Reference 
must be made to other articles for his consecration, 
his purely priestly functions, and his relation to the 
Levites (see articles Priests and Levites, Sacrifxcb, 
Tabernacle). But he also plays a considerable part 
in the narrative of the Exodus and the wanderings- 
His family relationships are stated in Ex 62o- 2 *. 

Lv 10 ^. He became Moses’ spokesman, not to the 
people but to Pharaoh (7i)» in whose presence he changed 
the staff into a ‘reptile’ (contrast ‘serpent’ in 4« J). 
P relates the 2 nd plague (combined with J), the 3rd 
and the 6 th, in each of which Aaron is conspicuous. 
Aaron as well as Moses suffered from the murmuilngs 
of the people (Ex 162, nu 142 41 20 *); both were 

consulted by the people (Nu 9» IS*®); and to both 
were addressed many of God’s commands (Ex 
121 . 43, Lv 111 131 1433 151 , Nu 21). Aaron stayeda 



AARON^S ROD 

Dy offering incense (Nu 16«'<8). [On the com- 
bined ixarratives in chs. 16. 17 see Aaron’s Ron, Korah]. 
At Menbah-kadesh he, with Moses, sinned against 
J" (Nu 20J-13), but the nature of the sin is obscure 
(see Gray, Com. p. 262 f.). He was consequently for- 
bidden to enter Canaan, and died on Mt. Hor, aged 
123, Eleazar his son being clothed in the priestly gar- 
ments (Nu 20“ -29 3338f , Dt 3250). 

6. In the NT: Lk I®, Ac 7*^, He 5* 7“ 9<. 

A. H M'Neilb. 

AARON'S BOD. —In a very complicated section of 
the Hexateuch (Nu 16-18), dealing with various revolts 
against the constituted authorities in the wilderness 
period, the exclusive right of the tribe of Levi to the 
duties and privileges of the priesthood is miraculously 
attested by the blossoming and fruit-bearing of Aaron’s 
rod. As representing his tribe, it had been deposited 
by Divine command before the ark along with 12 other 
rods representing the 12 secular tnbes, in order that the 
will of 3" in this matter might be visibly made known 
(see Nu 16i-“ with G. B. Gray’s Com.). The rod was 
thereafter ordered to be laid up in perpetuity ‘ hefare 
the (ark of the) testimony for a token against the rebels’ 
(17‘®). Later Jewish tradition, however, transferred 
it, along with the pot of manna, to a place within the 
ark (He 9^). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

AB* — See Time. 

ABAGTTC .—The form of the name Hdbakkuk in 2 Es 

ABADDON. — A word peculiar to the later Heb, 
(esp. ‘Wisdom’) and Judaistic literature, sometimes 
synonymous with Sheol, more particularly, however, 
signifying that lowest division oi Sheol devoted to the 
punishment of sinners (see Sheol). Properly, its Gr. 
equivalent would be ap5leia (‘destruction’), as found 
in the LXX, In Rev 9^1 Abaddon is personified, and 
is said to be the equivalent of Apollyon (‘destroyer’), 
Abaddon differs from Gehenna in that it represents 
the negative element of supreme loss rather than that 
of positive suffering. Shailbr Mathews. 

ABADIAS (1 Es 8 ^). — An exile who returned with 
Ezra; called Obadiah, Ezr 89. 

ABAGTHA (Est lio).— One of the seven chamberlains 
or eunuchs sent by Ahasuerus (Xerxes) to fetch the 
queen, Vashti, to his banquet. 

ABANAH. — ^The river of Damascus mentioned by 
Naaman, 2 K It is identified with the Barada, a 
river rising on the eastern slope of the Anti-Lebanon, 
which runs first southward, then westward, through 
the Wady Barada and the plain of Damascus. About 
18 miles from Damascus, after dividing fan-wise into 
a number of branches, it fiows into the Meadow Lakes. 

R. A. S. Macalxsteb. 

ABARIM (‘the parts beyond’).— A term used to 
describe the whole east-Jordan land as viewed from 
Western Palestine. From there the land beyond Jordan 
rises as a great mountain chain to a height of 3000 feet 
and more from the Jordan valley. Hence Abarim is 
joined with ‘mount’ (Nu 2712, Dt 32^*) and ‘moun- 
tains’ (Nu 33*2) j also with ‘/yj/e, ‘heaps of’ (Nu 21W). 
See also Jer 2220 and Ezk 39“ (RV; AV ‘passages’). 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

ABBA is the ‘emphatic’ form of the Aram, word for 
'father.’ It is found in the Gr. and Eng. text of Mk 14», 
Ro 8“, and Gal 4* (in each case Abhd, ho poiSr, ‘ Abba, 
Father’). Aram, has no article, and the ‘emphatic’ 
affix d is usually the equivalent of the Heb. article. 
Both can represent the vocative case (for Hebrew 
see Davidson’s Syntax, § 21 f.),* and ahba occurs in the 
Pesh. of Lk 22*2 3334 for pater. The ‘articular nomina- 
tive’ is found in NT sixty times for the vocative; and 
so we have ho pa(^ for 5 pater (Moulton, Gram, of NT 
Greek, p. 70). Jesus often addressed God as ‘Father’ 
or *my Father,’ In both cases He would probably use 
!Abba’; for 'abba may be used for ’dbS (Targ. on 


ABEL-MAIM 

Gn 19“). In Mk 14“, ho patBr is perhaps a gloss added 
by the Evangelist, as in Mk 5*^ 7u “he adds an 
explanation of the Aram.: but in Ro 8“ and Gal 45 
the Gentile Christians had learned for importumty 
to use the Aram, word Abba, as the Jews in prayer 
borrowed Kyne mou (‘my Lord’) from the Greek, and 
used it along with Heb, words for ‘my master,’ ‘my 
father’ (Schottgen, Hor. Heb. 252). J. T. Marshall. 

ABDA (‘servant,’ sc. of the Lord).— 1. Father of 
Adoniram, master of Solomon’s forced levy (IK 45), 
2. A Levite (Neh 11“); called Obadiah in l Ch 916. 

ABDEEL .—Father of Shelemiah ( J er 3626 ) ^one of those 
ordered by Jehoiakim to arrest Jeremiah and Baruch. 

ABDI. — 1 . Grandfather of Ethan, 1 Ch 6**. 2 . Father 
of Kish, 2 Ch 29“. 3. A Jew whojhad married a foreign 
wife, Ezr l026=Oabdius, 1 Es 927. 

ABDIAS (2 Es l^®).— Obadiah the prophet. 

ABDIEL (‘servant of God’). — Son of Guni (1 Ch 6“). 

ABDON (‘ servile’).—!. The last of the minor judges, 
jg 1213-is. 2. A family of Benjamites, 1 Ch 825. 3, ^ 
Gibeonite family, 1 Ch S®® 956. 4. A courtier of Josiah, 
2 Ch 3420 ; in 2 K 22“ called Achbor. 6. A Levitical 
city of Asher (Jos 215°, 1 Ch 6“). perhaps (v. d. Velde) 
^Abdeh E. of Achzib on the hills. 

ABEDNEGO.— Dn 1^, etc.; probably a corruption of 
Abed-nebo, i.e. ‘servant of Nebo.’ 

ABEL. — Gn 42-15. The Heb. form Hebhel denotes 
‘vapour’ or ‘breath* (cf. Ec li, EV ‘vanity’), which 
is suggestive as the name of a son of Adam (‘man’). 
But it is perhaps to be connected with the Assyr. aplu, 
‘son ’ Abel was a son of Adam and Eve, and brother 
of Cain. But the narrative presupposes a long period 
to have elapsed in human history since the primitive 
condition of the first pair. The difference between 
pastoral and agricultural life has come to be recognized, 
for Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of 
the ground (see Cain). The account, as we have it, 
is mutilated: in v.s Heb. has ‘and Cain said unto Abel 
his brother’ (not as AV and RV). LXX supplies the 
words ‘Let us pass through into the plain,’ but this 
may be a mere gloss, and it cannot be known how much 
of the story is lost. 

Nothing is said in Gn. of Abel’s moral character, or 
of the reason why his offering excelled Cain’s in the eyes 
of J”; cereal offerings were as fully in accord with Hebrew 
law and custom as animal offerings. He 11* gives ‘faith* 
as the reason. In He 122* the ‘blood of spnnkhng’ 
‘speaketh something better than the blood of Abel,' 
in that the latter cned for vengeance (Gn 4io). 

In Mt 2335 II Lk 1151 Abel is named as the first of the 
true martyrs whose blood had been shed during the 
period covered by the OT, the last being Zachariah 
(wh. see). In Jn 8** it is possible that Jesus was thinking 
of the story of Abel when He spoke of the devil as ‘ a 
murderer from the beginning,’ i.e. the instigator of 
murder as he is of lies. A. H. M’Neilb. 

ABEL. — A word meaning ‘meadow,’ and entering as 
an element into several place-names. In 1 S 6i9 a 
reference in AV to ‘Abel’ is. in the RV corrected to 
‘great stone.’ Elsewhere the name is found only with 
qualifying epithets. R. A. S. Macalister. 

ABEL (OF) BETH-MAACAH.— Where Sheba took 
refuge from Joab (2 S 20“ -i*); it was captured by 
Ben-hadad (1 K 1520), and by Tiglath-pileser (2 K IS®*)-, 
corresponding to the modern Abil, west of TeU d~Kadi, 
and north of Lake Huleh. E. A. S. Macalister. 

ABEL-OHERAMIM (‘meadow of the vineyards’). — 
The limit of Jephthah’s defeat of theMidianites (Jg 1155). 
Site unknown. R. A. S. Macalister. 

ABEL-MAIM (‘ meadow of waters ').— An alternative 
name for Abel of Beth-maacah, found m 2 Ch 16*, 
which corresponds to 1 K 1525, quoted under that head 
R. A. S. Macalxsteb. 

S! 
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ABEL-MEHOLAH 

ABEL -ISEHOLAH (‘ meadow of the dance or 
circle’). — A place in the Jordan valley, the limit of 
Gideon’s pursuit of the Midianites (Jg 722); in the 
adraimstrative district of Taanach and Megiddo under 
Solomon (1 K 412), the native place of Adnel, husband 
of Merab, Saul’s daughter (1 S ISi®), and of Elisha 
(1 K 191®). The suggested identifications are uncertain. 
See Moore’s Judges, p. 212. R. A. S. Macalister. 

ABEL-MIZRABI (‘meadow of the Egyptians’) — 
The scene of the mourning for Jacob (Gn 50”), The 
only clue to its situation is its being ‘beyond Jordan.’ 

ABEL-SHITTIM (‘meadow of the acacias’). — In the 
plains of Moab (Nu 33^®), otherwise Shittim, the last 
Uos 31 ) trans-Jordanic stage where the Israelites en- 
camped. Identified with Ghor es-Seisaban, east of the 
Jordan, opposite Jericho. It was the scene of the 
offence of Baal-peor (Nu 26i). Hence Joshua sent his 
spies (Jos 21). R. A. S. Macalister. 

ABI.— The name of a queen-mother of the 8th cent. 
(2 K 182), called Abijah in the parallel passage 2 Ch 29i. 
The reading in Kings is the more probable. 

ABIAH. — See Abijah. 

ABI-ALBOK, — See Abiel. 

ABIASAPH ( = ‘ father has gathered’), Ex 62* = 
EBIASAPE ( =‘ father has increased’), 1 Ch 622 37 918. — 
The name of a division of the Korahite Levites, men- 
tioned only m the genealogies of P and the Chronicler. 
According to 1 Ch 91® 26i (in the latter passage read 
Ebiasaph for Asaph), a section of the division acted as 
doorkeepers. 

ABIATHAR. — Son of Ahimelech, who was head of 
the family of pnests in charge of the sanctuary at 
Nob (1 S 211). All except Abiathar were massacred by 
Saul (1 S 2220), When the rest obeyed the king’s 
summons, he may have remained at home to oflBlciate. 
On hearing of the slaughter he took refuge with David, 
carrying with him the oracular ephod (1 S 23® ; see 
also 1 S 23® 30D- Abiathar and Zadok accompanied 
the outlaw in his prolonged wanderings. During 
Absalom’s rebellion they and their sons rendered 
yeoman service to the old king (2 S 15i^). At 2 S 8i* 
(so also 1 Ch 181® [where, moreover, ‘ Abimelech’ should 
be Ahimelechl 24®) the names of Abiathar and his father 
have been transposed. Abiathar’s adhesion to Adomjah 
(1 K 17* 1®- 25) was of great importance, not only because 
of his position as priest, but also owing to his long 
friendship with king David. Solomon, therefore, as soon 
as he could safely do it, deposed Abiathar from the 
priesthood, warned him. that any future misconduct 
would entail capital punishment, and relegated him to 
the seclusion of Anathoth (1 K 2*®). 3Sfis sons (2 S 812) 
lost the priestly office along with their father (1 K 2*7; 
cf. 1 S 227-36). At Mk 225 the erroneous mention of 
Abiathar is due to his having been so intimately associ- 
ated with the king in days subsequent to the one 
mentioned. J. Taylor. 

ABIB (the ‘ green ear’ month, Ex 13* etc.).— -See Time. 

A!BIDA (‘father hath knowledge’). — A son of Midian 
(Gn 23*, X Ch I®®). 

ABIDAK (‘father is judge’). — Representative of the 
tribe of Benjamin at the census and on certain other 
occasions, Nu in 22* 7«®- «« lO®*. 

ABIEL.— 1. Father of Kish and Ner, and grand- 
father of Saul (1 S 91 14®!). The latter passage should 
run, ‘Kish, the father of Saul, and Ner the father of 
Abner, were sons of Abiel.’ 2. One of David’s heroes 
(1 Ch 11®2), from Beth-arabah in the wilderness of 
Judah (Jos 15«* IS®®). Abi-albon (2 S 23«i) is a trans- 

scriber’s error, the eye having fallen on albon below: 
some codices of the LXX have Abiel: possibly the 
original was AbibocU, J. Taylor. 

ABIEZEB (‘father is help’).— 1. The name occurs 
also in the abbreviated form Jezer. He is called the 


son of Hammolecheth, sister of Machir, the son of 
Manasseh (1 Ch 71®). His descendants formed one of 
the smallest clans belonging to the Gileadite branch of 
the tribe of Manasseh, the best known member of which 
was Gideon. According to Jg 6®* 8®®, the Abiezntes 
were settled at Ophrah; they were the first to obey the 
summons of Joshua to fight against the Midianites. — 

2. An Anathothite, one of David’s thirty-seven chief 
heroes, who had command of the army dunng the ninth 
month (2 S 2327, 1 Ch 27^2). W. O. E. Obsterlby. 

ABIGAIL, or ABIGAL.— 1. Wife of Nabal (1 S 26“). 
She dissuaded David from avenging himself on the surly 
farmer, and soon after the latter’s death married David 
(1 S 25®® -*2), and accompanied him to Gath and Ziklag 
(1 S 27® 30® “). At Hebron she bore him a son, whose 
name may have been Chileab (2 S 3®), or Daniel (1 Ch 30, 
or Dodiel (the LXX at 2 S 3® has Daluya). 2. Step-sister 
of David, mother of Amasa (2 S 17=®, 1 Ch 2“7*). 

J. Taylor. 

ABIHAIL (‘father is might’). — ^1. As the name of 
a man it occurs (a) in 1 Ch 5^* as that of a Gadite who 
dwelt in the land of Bashan. (b) It was also the name 
of Esther’s father, the uncle of Mordecai (Est 2^® 92®). 

2. As the name of a woman it occurs three times: 
(a) 1 Ch 229, the wife of Abishur, of the tnbe of Judah; 
this is its only occurrence in pre-exilic writings. (6) 
Nu 3®®, a daughter of the sons of Merari, of the tribe of 
Levi, the mother of Zuriel, a ‘ prince’ among the families 
of Merari. (c) 2 Ch lli®, the mother of Rehoboam’s wife, 
Mahalath, and daughter of Eliab, David’s eldest brother. 

It is a woman's name in Minaean (South Arabian) 
inscriptions, where it occurs in the form lU-haU. 

W. O. E. Oesteeley. 

ABIHU (‘he is father’). — Second son of Aaron 
(Ex 623, jq-u 32 26®®, 1 Ch 6® 24D; accompanied Moses 
to the top of Sinai (Ex 24i- ®); admitted to the priest’s 
office (Ex 280; slain along with his brother Nadab for 
offeri ng st range fire (Lv lO^- ®, Nu 3* 26®!, 1 Ch 242), 

ABIHUD (‘ father is majesty ’).— ABenjamite (1 Ch 8®). 

ABUAH. — 1. Son and successor of Rehoboam (2 Ch 
130> also called Abijam (1 K 14®^). The accounts of 
him in the Books of l^ngs and Chronicles are discrepant. 
The difference begins with the name of his mother, 
which 2 Ch. gives as Micaiah, daughterof Uriel of Gibeah, 
while 1 K. makes her to have beenlUaacah, daughter of 
Abishalom. As the latter is also the name of Asa’s 
mother (1 K IS*®, 2 Ch 15*®), there is probably some 
confusion in the text. Beyond this, the Book of lUngs 
tells us only that he reigned three years, that he walked 
in the sins of his father, and that he had war with 
Jeroboam, king of Israel. 2. Samuel’s second son 
(1 S 8®). The RV retains the spelling Abiah in l Ch 628. 

3. A son of Jeroboam i. who died in childhood (1 K 14). 

4. One of the ‘heads of fathers’ houses’ of the sous of 
Eleazar, who gave his name to the 8th of the 24 courses 
of priests (1 Ch 24«* 1®, 2 Oh 8**), To this course 
Zachanas, the father of John the Baptist, belonged 
(Lk 1®). The name occurs also in the hsts of pnests who 
‘went up with Zerubbabel’ (Neh 12®), and of those who 
* sealed unto the covenant * in theltimejof Nehemiah(107). 

5. A son of Becher, son of Benjamin, 1 Ch 7®. 6. Wife 

of Hezron, eldest son of Perez, son of Judah, 1 Ch 2®*, 
RY Abiah. 7. Wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 29*). named Abi in 2 K 18®. H. P. Smith. 

ABILEinS. — ^Mentioned in Lk 3*, and also in several 
references in Josephus, as a tetrarchy of Lysanias 
[wh. see]. It was situated in the Anti-Lebanon, and 
its capital was Abila, a town whose ruins are found 
to-day on the northern bank of the river Barada, near 
a village called SUk Wady Barada. It is one of the 
most picturesque spots on the railroad to Damascus. 
The ancient name is to-day preserved in a Latin in- 
scription on a deep rock-cutting high up above the rail- 
way. By a worthless Moslem tradition, Abel is said 
to have been buried here. E. W. G. Mastbbmak. 



ABILITY 

ABILITY.'— In AV ‘ability ' is either material (Lv 27», 
Ezr 2®8, Ac 11*9) or personal (Dn IS Mt 25^®) capacity. 
The mod. rr eamng (* mental power ’) is not found in AV. 

ABIMAEL (perhaps “‘father is God’). — One of the 
Joktanids or S. Arabians (see art. Joktan), Gn lO*® (J), 

1 Ch 1“ 

ABIBIELECH (‘father is king’ or perhaps ‘Melech 
is father ’ ) .—1 . King of Gerar. According to E (Gn 20) 
he took Sarah into his harem, but on learning that she 
was Abraham’s wife, restored her uninjured and made 
ample amends. Subsequently he entered into a covenant 
with Abraham (2is2ff ). J (12ioff 261® Ogives two variants 
of the same tradition. The Book of Jubilees, in the 
section parallel to 121®® , exonerates Abraham from 
blame, and omits the other two narratives! 2. The son 
of Gideon. His mother belonged to one of the leading 
Canaamte families in Shechem, although Jg 8®i calls 
her a concubine, and Jotham (Qi®) brands her as a maid- 
servant. On Gideon’s decease, Abimelech, backed by 
his maternal relatives, gathered a band of mercenaries, 
murdered his seventy half-brothers ‘on one stone.’ 
and was accepted as king by the mixed Canaanite and 
Israelite population of Shechem and the neighbourhood. 
But Jotham sowed the seeds of dissension between the 
new ruler and his subjects, and the latter soon took 
oifence because the king did not reside among them. 
At the end of three years they were ripe for revolt, and 
found a leader in Gaal, son of Ebed. Abimelech de- 
feated him, took the city, and sowed the site with salt, 
in token that it should not again be built upon. Thebez, 
the next town attacked by him, fell into his hands, but 
he was mortally wounded by a woman whilst assaulting 
the citadel (Jg 2 S ll*i). His significance in 
the history of Israel consists in the fact that his short- 
lived monarchy was the precursor of the durable one 
founded soon after. 3. 1 Ch 18“: read Ahimeiech, 
4. Ps 34 (title): read Achish (cf. 1 S 21i®). J. Taylor. 

ABINADAB (‘father is generous’).—!. The second 
son of Jesse (1 S 16® 171®, l Ch 2i®), 2. A son of Saul 
slain in the battle of Mt. Gilboa (1 S 31*= 1 Ch 10*). 
3. Owner of the house whither the ark was brought by 
the men of Kiriath-jearim (1 S 70, whence it was sub- 
sequently removed by David (2 S , 1 Ch 130. 

ABINOAM (‘father is pleasantness’).— The father of 
Barak (Jg 4®' i* 6W). 

ABXBAM (‘father is the Exalted One’). — 1. A 
Eeubenite, who with Dathan conspired against Moses 
(Nu 101 etc., Dt 11®, Ps 106^0. See art. Korah. 
2. The firstborn son of Hiel the Bethelite, who died 
when his father rebuilt Jericho (1 K 16«). 

ABISHAG. — A beautiful young Shunammitess who 
attended upon David in his extreme old age (1 K 1*® “). 
After David’s death, Abishag was asked in marriage 
by Adonijah; the request cost him his life (1 K 2i**25). 

ABISBLAI.— Son of Zeruiah, David’s step-sister 
(2 S 17*5, 1 Q]x 2W). His brothers were Joab and 
Asahel (2 S 21®). He was a hot-tempered, ruthless 
;oldier. Accompanying David into Saul's camp, he 
would fain have killed the sleeper (1 S 26^). An 
editorial addition (2 S 3®®) associates him with Joab in 
ihe blood-revenge taken on Abner. Abishad was second 
in command of the army (2 S 10. 18), and if we make a 
slight necessary correction at 2 S 23i®* , we find that he 
was first of the famous thirty. He is credited with 
»he slaughter of three hundred foes, and David once 
)wed his life to Abishai’s interposition (2 S 23i« 21i«f-), 
Notwithstanding their relationship and th^r usefulness, 
Jhere was a natural antipathy between the king and 
the two brothers (2 S 3*«). J. Taylor. 

ABISElALOIff. — See Absalom. 

ABISHtTA. — 1. Son of Phinehas and father of Bukki 
(1 Ch 644. w, Ezr 7®); caUed in 1 Es 8* Abisue, and in 

2 Es 1* Abissei. 2. A Benjamite (1 Ch S*; cf. Nu 26®«®'). 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 

ABISBT7B (‘father is a wall’). — A Jerahmeelite 
(1 Ch 228f ), 

ABISSEI.— See Abishua, No. 1, 

ABISUE.— See Abishua, No. 1. 

ABITAL (‘father is dew'). — Wife of David and 
mother of Shephatiah (2 S 34 = 1 Ch 3®). 

ABITUB.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 8“). 

ABiro (i.e. Abihud). — An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1”). 

ABJECT. — In Ps 35^® ‘abject’ occurs as a noun, as in 
Herbert’s Temple — ‘ Servants and abjects flout me ’ 

ABNER.— Saul’s cousin (1 S 9^ 14®!) and commander-in- 
chief (1 S 17®® 26®). He set Ish-bosheth on his father’s 
throne, and fought long and bravely against David’s 
general, Joab (2 S 2). After a severe defeat, he killed 
Asahel in self-defence (2 S 2*®) . He behaved arrogantly 
towards the puppet-king, especially m taking possession 
of one of Saul's concubines (2 S 3*). Resenting bitterly 
the remonstrances of Ish-bosheth, he entered into 
negotiations with David (2 S S®-!*), and then, on David’s 
behalf, with the elders of Israel (2 S Dreading the 
loss of his own position, and thirsting for revenge, Joab 
murdered him at Hebron (2 S ). David gave him 
a public funeral, dissociated himself from Joab’s act 
(2 S 3®i“®D, and afterwards charged Solomon to avenge 
it (1 K 2®), Abner was destitute of all lofty ideas of 
morality or religion (2 S 3®- ^®), but was the only capable 
person on the side of Saul’s family. J. Taylor. 

ABOMINATION.— Four Hebrew words from three 
different roots are rendered in EV by ‘abomination’ 
and, occasionally, ‘abominable thing.’ In almost all 
cases (for exceptions see Gn 43®* 46®4) the reference is 
to objects and practices abhorrent to J", and opposed 
to the moral requirements and ritual of His reli^on. 
Among the objects so described are heathen deities 
such as Ashtoreth (Astarte), Chemosh, Milcom, the 
* abominations’ of theZidomans (Phcemcians), Moabites, 
and Ammonites respectively (2 K 234®); images and 
other paraphernalia of the forbidden cults (Dt 7*® 27^®, 
and often in Ezk.) ; and the flesh of animals ritually taboo 
(see esp. Lv ID®® and art. Clean and Unclean). 
Some of the practices that are an ‘ abomination unto J",' 
are the worship of heathen deities and of the heavenly 
bodies (Dt 17^ and often), the practice of witchcraft 
and kindred arts (Dt 18^*), gross acts of immorality 
(Lv 18**® ), falsification of weights and measures (Pr 11^), 
and ‘evil devices’ generally (Pr 15*® RV). 

One of the four words above referred to ^piggiJl) 
occurs only as a ‘technical term for stale sacrificial 
flesh, which has not been eaten within the prescribed 
time* (Driver, who would render ‘refuse meat’ in 
Lv 718 197, Ezk 4w, Is 654). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ABOXiUNATION OP DESOLATION. — A term found 
only in Mk 13i4 and its parallel Mt 24i®. It is obviously 
derived, as St, Matthew indicates, from Dn ll®i 12ii, 
cf, 9*^ In these passages the most natural reference 
is to the desecration of the Temple under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when an altar to Olympian Zeus was erected 
on the altar of burnt sacrifices. As interpreted in the 
revision by St. Luke (21*®), the reference in the Gospd 
is to the encompassing of Jerusalem by the Roman 
army. It is very difficult, however, to adjust this 
interpretation to the expression of Mk. ‘standing where 
he ought not,’ and that of Mt. ‘standing in the holy 
place.’ Other interpretations would be : (1) the 
threatened erection of the statue of Caligula in the 
Temple; or (2) the desecration of the Temple area by 
the Zealots, who during the siege made it a fortress; 
or (3) the desecration of the Temple by the presence 
of Titus after its capture by that general. While it 
is impossible to reach any final choice between these 
different interpretations, it seems probable that the 
reference of Mk 13i4 is prior to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, because of its insistence that the appearance 
of the ‘abomination of desolation* (or the ‘abomination 
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that makes desolate*) is to be taken as a warning for 
those who are m Judaea to flee to the mountains. It 
would seem to follow, therefore, that the reference is to 
some event, portending the fall of Jerusalem, which 
might also be interpreted by the Christians as a premom- 
tion of the Parousia (2 Th 21 - 12 ). it would seem natural 
to see this event in the coming of the Romans (Lk 2120 ), 
or m the seizure of the Temple by the Zealots under John 
of Giscala, before the city was completely invested by 
the Romans. A measure of probability is given to the 
latter conjecture by the tradition (Eusebius, HE iii. v. 3) 
that the Jewnsh Christians, because of a Divine oracle, 
fled from Jerusalem during the early course of the siege. 

Shailer Mathews. 

ABRAHAM.— il6ram and Abraham are the two 
forms in which the name of the first patnarch was 
handed down in Hebrew tradition. The cnange of 
name recorded in Gn 17^ (P) is a harmonistic theory, 
which involves an impossible etymology, and cannot 
be regarded as historical. Of Abraham no better ex- 
planation has been suggested than that it is possibly 
a dialectic or orthographic variation of Abram, which 
in the fuller forms Ahvram and Aburamu is found as a 
personal name both in Heb. and Babyloman. The 
history of Abraham (Gn 1 127 - 2518 ) consists of a number 
of legendary narratives, which have been somewhat 
loosely strung together into a semblance of biographical 
continuity. These narratives (with the exception of 
ch. 14, which is assigned to a special source) are appor- 
tioned by critics to the three main documents of Genesis, 
J, E, and P, and the analysis shows that the biographic 
arrangement is not due solely to the compiler of the 
Pent., but existed in the separate sources. In them 
we can recognize, amidst much diversity, the outlines 
of a fairly solid and consistent tradition, which may 
be assumed to have taken shape at different centres, 
such as the sanctuaries of Hebron and Beersheba. 

1. The account of J opens with the Divine call to 
Abraham, in obedience to which he separates himself 
from his kindred and migrates to Canaan (12i-8). 

In the proper Jahwistic tradition the starting-point of the 
Exodus was Harran m Mesopotamia, but in (cf. 16^) 
we find combined with this another view, according to which 
Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees in S. Babylonia. 
In passing we may note the remarkable fact that both 
traditions alike connect the patriarch with famous centres 
of Babylonian moon-worship. 

Arrived in Canaan, Abraham builds altars at Shechem, 
where he receives the first promise of the land, and 
Bethel, where the separation from Lot takes place; 
after which Abraham resumes his southern journey 
and takes up his abode at Hebron (ch. 13). This con- 
nexion IS broken in 12 ^° -20 by the episode of Abraham’s 
sojourn in Egypt, which probably belongs to an older 
stratum of Jahwistic tradition representing him as 
leading a nomadic life in the Negeb. To the same 
cycle we may assign the story of Hagar’s flight and 
the prophecy regarding Ishmael, m ch. 16; here, too, 
the home of Abraham is apparently located in the 
Negeb. In ch. 18 we find Abraham at Hebron, where 
in a theophany he receives the promise of a son to be 
born to Sarah, and also an intimation of the doom 
impending over the guilty cities of the Plain. The 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the deliver- 
ance of Lot, are graphically described in ch. 19, which 
closes with an account of the shameful origins of Moab 
and Ammon. Passing over some fragmentary notices 
in ch. 21, which have been amalgamated with the fuller 
narrative of E, we come to the last scene of J’s record, 
the mission of Abraham’s servant to seek a bride for 
Isaac, told with such dramatic power in ch. 24, It 
would seem that the death of Abraham, of which J’s 
account has nowhere been preserved, must have taken 
place before the servant returned. A note is appended 
in 25^^- as to the descent of 16 Arabian tribes from 
Abraham and Keturah. 

a. Of B'9 narrative the first traces appear in ch. 16, 


a composite and difficult chapter, whose kernel probably 
belongs rather to this document than to J. In its 
present form it narrates the renewal to Abraham of 
the two great promises on which his faith rested — the 
promise of a seed and of the land of Canaan — and the 
confirmation of the latter by an impressive ceremony 
in which God entered into a covenant with the patnarch. 
The mam body of Elohistic tradition, however, is found 
in chs. 20-22. We have here a notice of Abraham’s 
arnval in the Negeb, followed by a sojourn in Gerar, 
w’here Sarah’s honour is compromised by the deliberate 
concealment of the fact that she is married (ch. 20) — 
a variant form of the Jahwistic legend of 1210 - 20 . The 
expulsion of Hagar, recorded m 210 - 21 , is an equally 
obvious parallel to J’s account of the flight of Hagar 
in ch. 16, although in E the incident follows, while in J 
it precedes, the births of both Ishmael and Isaac. The 
latter part of ch. 21 is occupied with the narrative of 
Abraham’s adventures in the Negeb— especially his 
covenant with Abimelech of Gerar— which leads up 
to the consecration of the sanctuary of Beersheba to 
the worship of Jahweh. Here the narrative has been 
supplemented by extracts from a Jahwistic recension 
of the same tradition. To E, finally, we are indebted 
for the fascinating story of the sacrifice of Isaac in 
ch. 22, which may be fairly described as the gem of 
this collection. 

3. In P, the biography of Abraham is mostly reduced 
to a chronological epitome, based on the narrative of 
J, and supplying some gaps left by the compiler in the 
older document. There are just two places where the 
meagre chronicle expands into elaborately circumstantial 
description. The first is the account, m ch. 17, of the 
institution of circumcision as the sign of the covenant 
between God and Abraham, round which are gathered 
all the promises which in the earlier documents are 
connected with various experiences in the patnarch’s 
hfe. The second incident is the purchase of the cave 
of Machpelah after the death of Sarah, recorded at great 
length in ch. 23: this is peculiar to P, and was evidently 
of importance to that writer as a guarantee of Israel’s 
perpetual tenure of the land of Canaan. 

4. Such is, m outline, the history of Abraham as 
transmitted through the recogmzed hterary channels 
of the national tradition. We have yet to mention an 
episode, concerning which there is great diversity of 
opinion, — the story of Abraham’s victory over the four 
kings, and his interview with Melchizedek, in ch. 14. 
It is mamtained by some that this chapter bears internal 
marks of authenticity not possessed by the rest of the 
Abrahamic tradition, and affords a firm foothold for 
the behef that Abraham is a histone personage of the 
3rd millennium b.c., contemporary with Hammurabi 
(Amraphel?) of Babylon (c. 2300). Others take a 
diametrically opposite view, holding that it is a late 
Jewish romance, founded on imperfectly understood 
data derived from cuneiform sources. The arguments 
on either side cannot be ^ven here; it must suffice to 
remark that, even if convincing proof of the historicity 
of ch. 14 could be produced, it would still be a question 
whether that judgment could be extended to the very 
different material of the undisputed Hebrew tradition. 
It is much more important to inquire what is the 
historical value of the tradition which lies immediately 
behind the more popular narratives in which the rdigious 
significance of Abraham’s character is expressed. That 
these are history in the strict sense of the word is a 
proposition to which no competent scholar would 
assent. They are legends which had circulated orally 
for an indefinite time, and had assumed varied forms, 
before they were collected and reduced to writing. 
The only question of practical moment is whether the 
legends have clustered round the name of a historic 
personality, the leader of an immigration of Aramsean 
tribes into Palestine, and at the same time the recipient 
of a new revelation of God which prepared the way 
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for the unique religious history and mission of Israel. 
It cannot be said that this view of Abraham has as 
yet obtained any direct confirmation from discovenes 
in Assynology or archaeology, though it is perhaps 
true that recent developments of these sciences render 
the conception more intelligible than it formerly was. 
And there is nothing, either in the tradition itself or 
in our knowledge of the background against which it 
is set, that is inconsistent with the supposition that 
to the extent just indicated the figure of Abraham is 
historical. If it be the essence of legend, as distinct 
from myth, that it onginates in the impression made 
by a commanding personality on his contemporaries, we 
may well believe that the story of Abraham, bearing as 
it does the stamp of ethical character and individuality, 
is a true legend, and therefore has grown up around 
gome nucleus of historic fact. 

6. From the religious point of view, the life of Abraham 
has a surprising inner unity as a record of the progressive 
trial and strengthening of faith. It is a life of unclouded 
earthly prosperity, broken by no reverse of fortune; 
yet it is rooted in fellowship with the unseen. ‘He 
goes through life,’ it has been well said, ‘listening for 
the true tSra, which is not shut up in formal precepts, 
but revealed from time to time to the conscience; and 
this leaning upon God’s word is declared to be in 
Jahweh’s sight a proof of genuine righteousness.’ He is 
the Father of the faithful, and the jFiiend of God. And 
that inward attitude of spint is reflected in a character 
of singular loftiness and magnanimity, an unworldly 
and disinterested disposition which reveals no moral 
struggle, but is nevertheless the fruit of habitual con- 
verse with God. The few narratives which present the 
patriarch in a less admirable light only throw into 
bolder relief those ideal features of character in virtue 
of which Abraham stands in the pages of Scripture as 
one of the noblest types of Hebrew piety. 

J. Skinner. 

ABRAHAM’S BOSOM.— It was natural for the Jews 
to represent Abraham as welcoming his righteous 
descendants to the bliss of heaven. It was, also, not 
unusual for them to represent the state of the righteous 
as a feast. In the parable of Lk Jesus uses these 
figures to represent the blessedness of the dead Lazarus. 
He was reclimng at the feast next to Abraham (cf. 
Mt 8^1). A Rabbi of the third century, Adda Bar Ahaba, 
uses precisely this expression as a synonym for entering 
Paradise. Other Jewish writings occasionally represent 
Abraham as in a way overseeing the entrance of souls 
into Paradise. ‘ Abraham’s Bosom,’ therefore, may very 
fairly be said to be a synonym for Paradise, where 
the righteous dead live in eternal bliss. There is no 
dear evidence that the Jews of Jesus’ day believed in 
an intermediate state, and it is unsafe to see in the term 
any reference to such a belief. Shaileb Mathews. 

ABREGH. — A word of doubtful signification, tr. 
‘Bow the knee,’ in AV and RV (Gn 41« ‘then he 
made him [Joseph] to ride in the second chariot which 
he had; and they cried before him. Bow the knee; 
and he set him over all the land of Egypt’). The 
word should be either Hebrew or Egyptian. An Assyr, 
etymology has been proposed, viz. dbarakkUt the title 
of one of the highest officials in the Assyrian Empire, 
but no such borrowings from Assyria are known in 
Egypt. Hebrew affords no likely explanation. Egyp- 
tian hitherto has furnished two that are possible: 

(1) ‘Praisel’ but the word is rare and doubtful; 

(2) dbrak, apparently meaning ‘Attention!* ‘Have a 

care!* (Spiegelberg). The last seems the least im^ 
probable. F. Ll. Gbiffith. 

ABRONAH. — A station in the journeyings (NuSS®* 

ABSALOM (‘father is peace’).— Third son of David, 
by Maacah, daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur (2 S 3«). 
ffis sister Tamar having been wronged by her half- 
brother Amnon, and David having failed to punish the 


criminal, Absalom assassinated Amnon and fled to 
Geshur, where he spent three years (ch. 13). Joab 
procured his recall, but he was not admitted into his 
father’s presence. In his usual imperious fashion he 
next compelled Joab to bring about his full restoration 
(14292 ). Then he assumed the position of heir-apparent 
(161; cf. 1 S 811, 1 K 15), and began undermimng the 
loyalty of the people. Four (not ‘forty’) years after 
his return he set up the standard of rebellion at Hebron, 
a town which was well-affected towards him because it 
was his birthplace, and aggrieved against David because 
it was no longer the metropohs. The old king was 
taken by surprise, and fled to the east of the Jordan. 
On entenng Jerusalem, Absalom publicly appropriated 
the royal harem, thus proclaiming the supersession of 
his father. By the insidious counsel of Hushai time was 
wasted in collecting a large army. But time was on 
David’s side. His veterans rallied round him; his 
seasoned captains were by his side. When Absalom 
offered battle, near Mahanaim, the king’s only anxiety 
was lest his son should be slain. This really happened, 
through Joab’s agency. The father’s natural, but 
unseasonable, lamentation was cut short by the soldier’s 
blunt remonstrance (2 S 195® ). On the face of the 
history it is clear that, if Absalom lacked capacity, he 
possessed charm. His physical beauty contributed to 
this: 2 S 142S-27 IS probably a gloss, but certainly rests 
on a reliable tradition; the polling of the hair was a 
religious act. According to 2 S IS^®, Absalom had no 
son: this is more reliable than the statement m 2 S 142L 
It is said that later generations, following Pr 10^, always 
avoided the name Absalom, preferring the form Abi- 
shalom (which appears in 1 K IS® i®). J. Taylob. 

ABSALOM (IN Apocr.). — 1. The father of Mattathias, 
one of the captains who stood by Jonathan at Hazor 
(1 Mac 117o«Jos. Ant. xiii. v. 7). It is perhaps the 
same Absalom whose son Jonathan was sent by Simon 
to secure Joppa (1 Mac 13ii~Jos. Ant. xiii. vi. 4). 
2. An envoy sent by the Jews to Lysias (2 Mac 

ABXTBUS. — Father of Ptolemy the murderer of Simon 
the Maccabee (1 Mac i®). 

ABYSS.— The Jewish eschatology of the time of Christ 
conceived of the abode of departed spirits as a great 
abyss, in the midst of which was a lake of fire, intended 
primarily as a place of punishment for the angels and 
giants, and accordingly for sinners. The abyss existed 
before the creation, and was the home of the various 
enemies of God, such as the dragon and the beast. In 
the NT it is used only in Apocalypse (AV ‘bottomless 
pit ’) and in Ro 10^ and Lk (AV ‘ deep ’). 

Shailer Mathews. 

ACACIA . — See Shittim Tree, 

ACCABA, 1 Es 63o=»Hagab, Ezr 2«. 

ACCEPTANCE denotes the being in favour with 
any one. In BV the noun is found only in Is 607, but 
‘accept’ and ‘acceptable’ are used frequently both in 
OT and NT to express the acceptance of one man with 
another (Gn 3229, Lk 4®*), but above all the acceptance 
of man with God. In OT the conditions of acceptance 
with God are sometimes ceremomal (Ex 28»8, Ps 20®). 
But of themselves these are insufficient (Gn 4®- 7, Am 6®®, 
Jer 6®9 14^9 1®), and only moral uprightness (Pr 21», 
Job 428) and the sacrifices of a sincere heart (Ps 19-* 
II9108; cf. 4082. siisff ) are recogmzed as truly accept- 
able with God. In NT the grounds of the Divine 
acceptance are never ceremonial, but always spiritual 
(Ro 121, Ph 418, 1 P 2®). Jesus Christ is the type of 
perfect acceptance (Mk He 10®® ). In Him as 
* the Beloved,’ and through Him as the Mediator, men 
secure their religious standing and fundamental accept- 
ance with God (Eph 18). In serving Him (Ro 14i8/, 
and following His example (1 P 2®° 21), they become 
morally acceptable in the Father’s sight. 

J. C. Lambebt, 
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ACCESS (Or. rirofiaqu(rj^ — Tho v.ora occurs only in 
Ro 5®, Eph 2‘*5 3*2, and tho quebtion (reffarding which 
commentators are much divided) is whether it ought 
to be understood in the trans. sense as ‘ introduction,’ 
the being brought near by another, or m the intrans. 
sense as ‘access’ or personal approach. The trans. 
sense is most in keeping wnth the ordinary use of the vb. 
prosagd m classical Gr. (cf. its use in 1 P 3^8 ‘that he 
might bnngus to God’)— the idea suggested being that 
of a formal introduction into a royal presence. ‘ Access,* 
moreover, does not so well express the fact that we 
cannot approach God m our own right, but need Christ to 
introduce us; cf. ‘by [RV ‘through’] whom’ (Ro S^). 
‘through him’ (Eph 2^8), ‘in whom’ (S^®). The word 
‘access’ does not occur in Hebrew's, but the writer has 
much to say on the subject of our approach to God 
through Christ, esp. for the purpose of prayer (4^4® ) 
and w'orship ). J. C. Lambert. 

AGCO. — Jg 18^ See Ptolemais. 

ACCOS (1 Mac Grandfather of one of the 

envoys sent to Rome by Judas Maccabaeus in b.c. 161. 
Accos represents the Heb. Hakkoz, the name of a pnestly 
family (1 Ch 24i°, Ezr 26i). 

ACCURSED.— See Ban. 

ACELDAMA. — See Akeldama. 

ACHAIA. — This name was onginally applied to a 
strip of land on the N. coast of the Peloponnese, On 
annexing Greece and Macedonia as a province in b.c. 
146, the Romans applied the name Achaia to the whole 
of that country. In b.c. 27 two provinces were formed, 
Macedonia and Achaia; and the latter included Thessaly, 
.®toha, Acamania, and some part of Epirus, with 
Euboea and most of the Cyclades. It was governed 
in St. Paul’s time by a proconsul of the second grade, 
with headquarters at Corinth (Ac 18*2). ‘Hellas* 
(Ac 202) is the native Greek name corresponding to the 
Roman ‘Achaia.’ There were Jewish settlements in 
this province, at Corinth, Athens, etc. (Ac 17*^ 18^- 
and the work of St, Paul began amongst them and was 
carried on by Apollos (1 and 2 Cor. passim, Ac 17“®* 
18. 19*). A. SOXITBR. 

AGHAICUS. — The name of a member of the Church 
at Corinth. He was with Stephanas and Fortunatus 
(1 Co 16*7t ) when they visited St. Paul at Ephesus 
and ‘refreshed his spint.’ Nothing more is certainly 
known of him. As slaves were often named from the 
country of their birth, it is a probable conjecture that 
he was a slave, born in Achaia, J. G. Tasker, 

ACHAK. — Son of Carmi, of the tribe of Judah (Jos 7*). 
It IS brought home to Joshua (Jos 78-*2) that the defeat 
at Ai was due to the fact of Jahweh’s covenant hav- 
ing been transgressed. An inquiry is instituted, and 
Achan is singled out as the transgressor. He confesses 
that after the capture of Jericho he had hidden part of 
the spoil, the whole of which had been placed under the 
ban (cKSrem), i.e. devoted to Jahweh, and was therefore 
unlawful for man to touch. According to the usage of 
the times, both he and his family are stoned, and their 
dead bodies burned — the latter an even more terrible 
punishment in the eyes of ancient Israel. The sentence 
is cajrried out in the valley of Achor (‘troubling*). 
According to Jos 72** this valley was so called after 
Achan, the ‘troubler* of Israel. Later his name was 
changed to Achar to correspond more dosely with the 
name of the valley (1 Ch 2^). W. 0. E. Oesterlet. 

ACHAR.— See Achan. 

ACHBOR (‘mouse* or ‘jerboa’).— 1, An Edomite 
(Gn 3688). 2. A courtier under Josiah, son of Micaiah 
(2 K 22*2* and father of Elnathan (Jer 2622 om. 
LXX, 36*2). CaUed Abdon (2 Ch 3420). 

AOHIACHARUSy the nephew of Tobit, was governor 
under Sarchedonus=sEsarhaddon (To 1®* etc.). The 
nearest Hebrew name is Ahihud (I Ch 8^). 


ACHIAS, — An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es 12), om tted 
in Ezr. and 1 Es. 

ACHIM (perhaps a shortened form of Jehoiachlm), 
an ancestor ot our Lord (Mt 1*^). 

ACHIOR (‘brother of light*) — A general of the Ara- 
momtes (Jth 5® etc ), afterwards converted to Judaism 
(ch. 14). 

ACHIPHA (1 Es 58*). — His children were among the 
‘temple servants’ or Nethinim who returned with 
Zerubbabel; called Hakupha, Ezr 2®*, Neh 

ACHISH. — The king of Gath to whom David fled for 
refuge after the massacre of the priests at Nob (1 S 21*®). 
In 1 S 272 he IS called ‘the son of Maoch’ (possibly*# 
‘son of Maacah,* 1 K 28®). He received David with his 
band of 600 men, and assigned him the city of Ziklag 
in the S. of Judah. Despite the wishes of Achish, the 
other Phil, princes refused to let David take part in the 
final campaign against Saul. Achish* should be read 
for * Abimelech* in Ps 34 (title) ] 

ACHMETHA. — The Ecbatana of the Greeks and 
Romans, modern Bamadan. It was the capital of 
Media (in Old Persian Haghmat^na), It is mentioned 
but once in the canonical books (Ezr 62), as the place 
where the archives of the reign of Cyrus were deposited, 
It is several times mentioned in the Apocrypha (2 Mac 9*. 
To 37 67 14*8f , Jth 1*® ). J. F. McCurdy. 

ACHOR {‘'Bmeq*akhDr, ‘Vale of Grief’). — Here Achan 
(wh. see), with his family, was stoned to death. It 
lay on the boundary between Judah and Benjamin 
(Jos 157 etc.). Guthe identifies it with the plain south 
of Jencho, between the mountains on the west, and 
Jordan and the Dead Sea on the east. W&dy Kelt, a 
tremendous gorge which breaks down from the mountain 
W. of Jericho, probably formed the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin. In the mouth of this valley, it 
seems likely, the execution took place. W. Ewing. 

AOHSAH (1 Ch 2<9, AV Achsa).— The daughter of 
Caleb. Her father promised her in marnage to the 
man who should capture Debir or Kinath-sepher — a feat 
accomplished by Othniel, the brother of Caleb. Her 
dowry of a south land (Negeb) was increased by the 
grant of ‘the upper springs and the nether springs* 
(Jos 15*6-18, Jg 18-18). 

AGHSHAPH. — About 17 miles E. of Tyre, now called 
Iksaf OT Kesaf, on N.E. border of territory assigned to 
Asher (Jos 192 b). Its king joined Jabin’s confederacy, 
which was defeated by Joshua, and the ruler of Achshaph 
was amongst the slain (Jos 11* 122®). J. Taylor. 

AOHZIB,— 1. A town in Asher (Jos 1929), from which 
the natives could not be dislodged (Jg 18*); it lay on the 
coast between Acre and Tyre. The early geographers 
called it Ekdippa; now ez-Zib. 2. In the S. of the 
Shephelah (Jos 16^*), near Mareshah. Mic 1“ predicts 
that Achzib shall be to the kings of Judah acJizab 
(‘deceptive’), a stream whose* waters fail when most 
needed (cf. Jer 15*8). J. Taylor. 

ACEA. — See Jerusalem, I. 3, II. 2. 

ACRE. — See Weights and Measures. 

ACROSTIC. — Acrostic poems, t.e. poems in whlcli 
initial letters recurring at regular intervals follow some 
definite arrangement, occur to the number of 14 in the 
OT; another instance is Sir 51**-®®. All these are of 
a simple type, and are so planned that the initials re- 
curring at fixed intervals follow the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet; thus the first section of the poem begins 
with the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, aleph; the 
second with the second letter, heth; and so on down to the 
twenty-second and last letter, taw. The interval between 
the several letters consists of a regular number of lines. 
In Pss 111. 112 this interval is one line; in Pss 25. 34. 
145, Pr 31*®-8i, Sir 61**-*®, and in the fragment, which 
does not clearly extend beyond the thirteenth letter, 
contained in Nah 1, the interval Is 2 lines; in La 4 It a« 
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2 longer lines, in chs. 1 and 2 it is 3 longer lines; in 
Pss 9 and 10 (a single continuous poem), and m Ps 37, 
it IS 4 lines. In La 3, where the interval between each 
successive letter of the alphabet is 3 long lines, each of 
each set of three lines begins with the same letter, 
and similarly m Ps 119, where the interval is 16 hnes, 
each alternate line within each set of 16 begins with 
the same letter. 

Certainly in La 2 3 and 4 , and, according to the order of 
the verses in theLXX, in Pr3 1 .probably also in Ps 34 (where 
the sense seems to require the transposition of v. and v. i®) 
and in Ps 9, the sixteenth and seventeenth letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet occupy respectively the seventeenth and 
sixteenth places in the acrostic scheme. The reason for 
this IS unlmown. 

Comparatively few of these poems have comedown 
to us intact. They have suffered from accidental errors 
of textual transmission, and probably also from editonal 
alterations. In some cases an entire strophe has dropped 
out of the text, thus the sixth strophe (of 2 lines) has 
fallen out between v.® and v.7 in Ps 34, and the fourteenth 
between vM and vM of Ps 145, though in the latter 
case it still stood in the Hebrew MS from which the 
Greek version was made. Occasionally lines have been 
inserted, as, apparently, in more than one place in 
Ps 37, and in Nah l^. But such corruption of the text 
is really serious only in Ps 9 f., Nah 1, and Sir 

The earhest of these fifteen poems are probably La 2 
and 4, which may have been written in the earUer half 
of the 6th cent, b.c.; but the custom of writing such 
poems may have been much more ancient. Perhaps the 
latest of the poems is Sir SP®-®® (about b.c. 180), but the 
Jews continued to compose such poems long after this. 

The English reader will find the strophes clearly dis- 
tinguished, and the initial Hebrew letters with their 
names in English letters indicated, in the RV of Ps 119. 
Unfortunately the RV does not give the imtials in 
the other poems; but they will be found, in the case of 
the Psalms, in (for example) Kirkpatrick’s Psalms 
(Cambndge Bible), Cheyne’s Book of Psalms, Driver’s 
Paralld Psalter. For La 2 and 4 see Expositor, 1906 
(April) [G. A, Smith]; for Nah 1, Expositor, 1898 
(Sept.), pp. 207-220 [G. B. Gray], or Driver, Century 
Bible, p. 26 f. Common though it is in other litera- 
tures and with such mediseval Jewish poets as Ibn Ezra, 
no decisive instance of the type of acrostic in which 
the initial letters compose a name, has been found in the 
OT, though some have detected the name Simeon (or 
Simon) thus given in Ps 110. Pss 25 and 34 contain 
each an additional strophe at the close of the alphabetic 
strophes; in each case the first word of the verse is a 
part of the Hebrew verb padah, ‘to redeem,’ and it has 
been suggested that the author or a copyist has thus left 
us a clue to his name — Pedahel; but interesting as this 
suggestion is, it is for several reasons doubtful. 

G. B, Gray. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.— 1. Summary of con- 
tents,— The fifth book of our NT gives the history 
of the Church from the Ascension till c. a,d. 61. It 
may be divided into two parts, one of which describes 
the early history (‘Acts of Peter’ and ‘Acts of the 
Hellenists’), and the other the life of St. Paul (‘Acts of 
Paul’) from his conversion to his imprisonment at 
Rome. The two parts overlap each other; yet a clear 
division occurs at 13i, from which point forwards the 
Pauline journeys are described by one who for a con- 
siderable part of them was a fellow-traveller. The 
parallelism between Peter and Paul is very striking, 
corresponding deeds and events being related of each; 
and this peculiarity was thought by the Tubingen 
school to betray a fictitious author, who composed his 
narrative so as to show the equality of Peter and Paul. 
Though this conclusion is arbitrary, the parallelism 
shows us that the author, whoever he was, selected his 
facts with great care and with a set purpose. 

2. Unity of authorship. — From 16i® onwards, the 
writer, who never names himself, frequently betrays 


his presence as a fellow-traveller by using the pronoun 
*we.’ It is generally conceded that these ‘we’ sections 
are genuine notes of a companion of St. Paul. But 
some assert that the author of Acts was a later writer 
who incorporated in his work extracts from a diary 
contemporary with the events described. These critics 
see in the book traces of four strata, and assert that it 
is a compilation of the same nature as the Pentateuch, 
the Book of Enoch, and the Apostolic Constitutions. 
Now no doubt our author used sources, in some parts 
of his book written sources. But if he were a 2nd cent, 
compiler, we ought to be able to detect interpolations 
from differences of style (as we do in Apost. Const.), 
and often from anachromsms. Moreover, seeing that 
he was at least a man of great literary ability, it is 
remarkable that he was so clumsy as to retain the 
pronoun *we’ if he was a late writer copying a 1st 
cent, source. His style is the same throughout, and 
no anachronisms have been really brought home to 
him; his interests are those of the 1st, not of the 2nd 
century ( § 8) . Further, the Third Gospel is clearly, from 
identity of style and the express claim in Ac D (cf. 
Lk 1®), by our author, and yet the Gospel is now gener- 
ally admitted to have been wntten by c. a.d. 80. Thus 
vre may, with Harnack, dismiss the compilation theory. 

3. The author. — Internal evidence, if the umty of 
authorship be admitted, shows that the writer was a 
close compamon of St. Paul Now, if we take the 
names of the Apostle’s compamons given in the Epistles, 
we shall find that aU but four must be excluded, whether 
as having joined him after his arrival at Rome (for the 
author made the voyage with him, 27^), or as being 
mentioned in Acts in a manner inconsistent with author- 
ship (so, e.g., Timothy, Tychicus, Aristarchus, Mark, 
Prisca, Aquila, Trophimus must be excluded), or as 
having deserted him, or as being Roman Christians 
and recent fnends. Two of the four (Crescens and 
Jesus Justus) are insignificant, and had no specially 
intimate connexion with the Apostle. We have only 
Titus and Luke left. Neither is mentioned m Acts; 
both were important persons. But for 2 Ti 4^®* we 
must have conjectured that these were two names for 
the same person. We have then to choose between 
them, and Patristic evidence (§ 4) leads us to choose 
Luke. But why is Titus not mentioned in Acts? 
It cannot be (as Lightfoot suggests) that he was 
unimportant (cf. 2 Co. passim), but perhaps Luke’s 
silence is due to Titus being his near relation 
(Ramsay); cf. Exp. T. xviii. [1907] 285, 335, 380. 

The author was a Gentile, not a Jew (Col 41®^* w), a con- 
clusion to which a consideration of his interests would lead 
us (§ 8; see also Ac 1^® ‘in their language’). He was a 
physician (Col 4“), and had quite probably studied at the 
University of Athens, where he seems quite at home though 
not present at the Athenian scenes he describes (Ac 17i®Ji ). 
His native country is disputed. A Preface to Luke, thought 
to be not later than the 3rd cent , says that he was ‘by 
nation a Syrian of Antioch’; and Eusebius (.BE m. 4), 
using a vague phrase, says that he was, ‘according to birth, 
of thosefrom Antioch’; whilelater writers like Jerome follow 
Eusebius. Certainly we should never have guessed this 
from the cold way in which the Syrian Antioch is mentioned 
in Acts . Some (Rackham, Rendall) con jecture thatPisidian 
Antioch is really meant, as the scenes in the neighbourhood 
of that city are so vivid that the description might well be 
by an eye-witness. But the ‘we* sections had not yet 
begun, and this seems decisive against the writer having 
been present. Others (Ramsay, Kenan) believe the writer 
to have been a Macedonian ox Philippi, since he took so 
great an interest in the claims of that colony (16^®). Indeed, 
Ramsay {St. Paul, p. 202 ff .) propounds the ingenious con- 
jecture that Luke, naving met Paul at Troas accidentally 
(16^®; it could not have been by appointment, as Paul had 
not meant to go there), was the ‘ certain man of Macedonia’ 
who appeared in the vision ( 1 6®) ; it must have been some one 
whom the Apostle knew by sight, for otherwise he could 
not have told that he was a Macedonian. This is a very 
tempting conjecture. Luke need not have been a new 
convert at that time. On the other hand, it must be said 
that against his having been a native of Philippi are the 
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facts that he had no home there, but went to lodge with 
Lydia (16>^), and that he only supposed that there was a 
Jewish place of prayer at Philippi (16^3 RV). His interest 
in Philippi may rather be accounted for by his having been 
left in charge of the Church there (17i 2(^; in the interval 
between St. Paul’s leaving Philippi and his return there the 
pronoun ‘they’ is used). Yet he was quite probably a 
Macedonian [Ac 27^ is not against this], of a Greek family 
once settled at Antioch; he was a Gentile not without 
some contempt for the Jews, and certainly not a Koman 
citizen like St Paul. His Greek nationality shows itself 
in his calling the Maltese * barbarians ’ (282), %.e. non-Greek 
speaking, and in many other ways. 

4. Patnstic testimony.— There are probable refer- 
ences to Acts in Clement of Rome (c. a.d. 95), who seems 
to refer to 13“ 2035 etc.; and in Ignatius (c. a.d. 110), 
who apparently refers to 44i; also in Poly carp (c. Ill); 
almost certainly in the Martyrdom of Polycarp (c. a.d. 
165); and full quotations are found at the end of the 
2nd cent, in Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Irenseus, all of whom ascribe the book to Luke. So 
also the Muratorian Fragment (c. a d. 200). Moreover, 
the apocryphal Acts, some of them of the 2nd cent , 
are built on our canonical Acts, and their authors must 
have known the latter. 

6. Style. — The book is not a chronological biography; 
there are few indications of time (IP® 24^7; cf Lk 3i). 
yet the writer often uses vague phrases hke ‘ after some 
days,’ which may indicate intervals of days, months, 
or years. He seizes critical features, and passes over 
unessential details. Thus he does not relate the events 
of the years spent by St. Paul in Tarsus (95°) , probably 
as being years of education in which no striking event 
occurred. So he tells us practically nothing of the 
missionary journey through Cyprus (IS®), though much 
work must have been done among the Jews then, 
while great space is given to the epoch-making interview 
with Sergius Paulus. The writer leaves a good deal 
to be understood, he states facts, and leaves the reader 
to deduce the causes or inferences; he reports directions 
or intentions, and leaves it to be inferred that they 
were carried into effect, e.g. 13® (no reason given for 
Elymas’ opposition, it is not explicitly said that Paul 
preached to the proconsul), IS^s (the reason for Mark’s 
departure not stated, nor yet for Paul and Barnabas 
going to Pisidian Antioch), (no reason given for the 
Philippi praetors’ change of attitude), 17“ (not said 
that the inunction was obeyed, but from 1 Th 3^ we 
see that Timothy had rejoined Paul at Athens and 
was sent away again to Macedoma, whence he came in 
Ac 185 to Corinth), 20“ (not stated that they arrived 
in time for Pentecost, but it must be understood), 27^ 
(it must be inferred that the injunction was obeyed). 

6. Crises in the history.— These may be briefly 
indicated. They include the Day of Pentecost (the 
birthday of the Church); the appointment of the Seven 
(among them Nicholas, a ‘proselyte of nghteousness, 
le. a Gentile who had become a circumcised Jew); 
the conversion of St. Paul; the episode of Cornelius 
(who was only a ‘ proselyte of the gate,’ or ‘ God-fearing,’ 
one who was brought into relation with the Jews by 
obeying certain elementary rules, such, probably, as 
those of 152®, but not circumcised [this is disputed; 
see Nicolas]; this means, therefore, a further step 
towards Pauline Christianity); the first meeting of 
Paul and Barnabas with a Roman official in the 
persor of Sergius Paulus in Cyprus, the initial step in 
the great plan of St. Paul to make Christianity the 
religion of the Roman Empire (see § 7; henceforward 
the author calls Saul of Tarsus by his Roman name, 
one which he must have borne all along, for the purposes 
of his Roman citizenship); the Council of Jerusalem, 
the vindication of Pauline teaching by the Church; 
the call to Macedoma, not as being a passing from one 
continent to another, for the Romans had not this 
geographical idea, nor yet as a passing over to a strange 
people, but partly as a step forwards in the great plan, 
the entering into a new Roman province, and especially 
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the association for the first time with the authoi 5 
the residence at CorintlL the great city on the Roman 
highway to the East, where Gallio’s action paved the 
way for the appeal to CEesar; and the apprehension at 
Jerusalem. These are related at len^h. Another 
crisis is probably hinted at, the acquittal of St. Paul; 
for even if the book were written before that took place 
(§ 9), the release must have become fairly obvious to all 
towards the end of the two years’ sojourn at Rome 
(cf. Ph 224). 

7. jMissionary plan of St. Paul.— (a) The author 
describes the Apostle as beginning new missionary 
work by seeking out the Jews first; only when they 
would not hsten he turned to the Gentiles, IS® “ 14» 
16“ (no synagogue at Philippi, only a ‘ place of prayer’) 
17»'* (the words *as his custom was’ are decisive) 
1710 i6f. 184. 6 19 igsf 28^7; vi^e may perhaps understand 
the same at places where it is not expressly mentioned, 
147 24 25^ or the Jews may have been weak and without 
a synagogue in those places. — (b) St. Paul utilizes the 
Roman Empire to spread the gospel along its lines of 
communication. He was justifiably proud of his 
Roman citizenship (1637 2225^- etc.; cf. Ph 127 [RVm] S*®, 
Eph 242). He seems to have formed the great idea of 
Cnristianity being the reUgion of the Roman Empire, 
though not confined to it. Hence may be understood 
his zeal for Gentile liberty, and his breaking away from 
the idea of Jewish exclusiveness. In his missionary 
journeys he confines himself (if the South Galatian 
theory be accepted; see art. Galatians [Epistles to 
the]) to the great roads of traffic in the Empire. He 
utilizes the Greek language to spread Christian influence, 
just as the Roman Empire used it to spread its civiliza- 
tion in the far East, where it never attempted to force 
Latin (for even the Roman colonies in the East spoke 
Greek, keeping Latin for state occasions). Paul and 
Barnabas, then, preached in Greek; they clearly did not 
know Lycaonian (cf. Ac 14“ with 1444). The Scriptures 
were not translated into the languages of Asia Minor, 
which were probably not wntten languages, nor even 
into Latin till a later age. 

Following the same idea, the author represents the Roman 
officials in me colonies as more favourable to St. Paul than 
the magistrates of the ordinary Greek cities. Contrast 
the account of the conduct of the Greek magistrates at 
Iconium and Thessalonica who were active against him, 
or of the Court of the Areopagus at Athens who were con- 
temptuous, with the silence about the action of the Roman 
magistrates of Pisidian Antioch and Lystra, or the explicit 
statements about Sergius Paulus, Gallic, Felix, Festus, 
Claudius Lysias and Julius the centurion, who were more 
or less fair or friendly. Even the praetors at Phjlippi ended 
byapologizmg profusely when they discovered Paulas status. 

8. The writer’s interests. — It is interesting to observe 
these, as they will lead us to an approximate date 
for the work. There is no better test than such an 
inquiry for the detection of a forgery or of a com- 
pilation. The principal interest is obviously St. Paul 
and his mission. To this the preliminary history of 
the Twelve and of the beginnings of Christianity leads 
up. The writer emphasizes especially St. Paul’s dealings 
with Roman officials. Of minor interests we notice 
medicine, as we should expect from *the beloved 
physician'; and the rival science of sorcery; the position 
and influence of women (1“ 8*- “ 9® 135® 164® 174* la. u 
215* 2 224 etc.; in Asia Minor women had a much more 
prominent position than in Greece proper) ; the organiza- 
tion of the Church (244ff. giff. gse. 152 s igia, etc.); 
Divine intervention to overrule human projects (note 
especially the remarkable way in which St, Paul was 
led to Troas, 16® ‘®); and navigation. This last interest 
cannot but strike the most cursory reader. The voyages 
and harbours are described minutely and vividly, 
while the land journeys are only just mentioned. Yet 
the writer was clearly no professional sailor. He de- 
scribes the drifting in 27^7 as a zigzag course when it 
must have been straight; he is surpnsed at their passing 
Cyprus on a different side when going westward from 
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that on which they had passed it going eastward 
(27« 21^), though that was^ and is, the normal course in 
autumn for sailing vessels (Ramsay, St Paul^ p. 317). 
It has been truly remarked by Ramsay (ib. p 22) 
that the writer’s interests and views are incompatible 
with the idea of a 2nd cent, compiler, e.g. the view 
of the Roman officials, and the optimistic tone, would 
be impossible after the persecution of Domitian — or 
even (we may add) after that of Nero. 

9. Date.—From the reasoning of §§ 2, 8 (see also 
§ 12) we must reject the idea of a 2nd cent, compiler, 
and decide between a date at the end of the two years 
at Rome, 2830f (Blass, Salmon, Headlam, Rackham), 
and a later date 70-80 a.d. (Ramsay, Sanday, Harnack, 
and most of those who ascribe the book to Luke). — 
(a) For the former date we note that there is no reference 
to anything after the Roman imprisonment, to the 
martyrdom of James the Lord’s brother in a.d 62, 
or to the Neroman persecution in a.d. 64, or to the 
death of Peter and Paul (contrast the allusion to Peter’s 
death in Jn 21^9), or to the Fall of Jerusalem in a.d 
70. Also there is good reason to believe from the 
Pastoral Epistles, from Ecclesiastical history, and from 
a priori reasons, that St. Paul was released soon after 
the two years; but we should gather that our author 
did not know for certain the result of the appeal 
to Cffisar. He could hardly have known that the 
Apostle’s expectation that he would not again see the 
Ephesian elders was falsified, or he would not have 
left 2038 without remark [but see Paul, i. 4 (d)]. The 
optimistic tone (§ 8), contrasting so greatly with that of 
the Apocalypse, points in the same direction; as also 
does the absence of any reference to the Pauline Epistles, 
which we should expect if 15 or 20 years had elapsed 
since they were written; and of any explanation of the 
apparent contradiction between Galatians and Acts 
(see art. Galatians [Epistle to the]). On the other 
hand, it is quite likely that a close companion of St. Paul 
would be the last to have, as long as he was w'lth him, 
a copy of his correspondence. — (&) For the later date, 
A.D. 70-80, it is suggested that Luke contemplated a 
third volume, and so ended his second abruptly (cf. IK 
properly ‘first treatise,’ not ‘former’; but in late 
Greek comparatives and superlatives were frequently 
confused, cf, 1 Co RVm) It is also thought that 
Lk 2180 must have been written after the taking of 
Jerusalem, and that a fortiori Acts must be later; 
and that the atmosphere of the Flavian period may 
be detected in it. For an alleged borrowing of Acts 
from Josephus, and for further remarks on the date, 
see artt. Luke [Gospel acc. to] and Theudas. To 
the present writer the earlier date given above seems 
the more probable. 

10. Sources. — The author had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of getting information. For the last part of 
the book he was his own informant, or he had access 
to St, Paul. John Mark would tell him of the deliverance 
of St. Peter and of the mission to Cyprus (12i-13^8), 
For the ‘Acts of the Hellenists’ (chs. 6-8) and for the 
Cornelius episode he would have Philip the Evangelist 
as an authority, for he spent two years at Caesarea; 
and perhaps also Cornelius himself. He had perhaps 
visited the Syrian Antioch, and could get from the 
leaders of the Church there (e.g. Manaen) informa- 
tion about the events which happened there. The first 
five chapters remain. Here he had to depend entirely 
on others; he may have used written documents 
similar to those mentioned in Lk though he may 
also have questioned those at Jerusalem who had 
witnessed the events. Dr. Blass thinks that Luke here 
used an Aramaic document by Mark; this is pure conjec- 
ture, and it is qmte uncertain if Luke knew Aramaic. 

11. The Bezan codex. — ^This great Uncial MS (D, now at 
Cambridge) , supported by someMSSof the OldLatin Version, 
presents a strikingly dinerent text from that of the other 
great Greek MSS, and has also many additions, especially 


in Acts. Dr. Blass’ theory is that the variations in Acts 
come from Luke’s having made two drafts of the book, 
though he would admit that some of the readings of D are 
in teroolations . He thinks that the ‘ Bezan ’ Acts represents 
the first draft, the ‘Bezan’ Luke the second draft But 
the Bezan text of Acts is too smooth, and its readings are 
too often obviously added to ease a rough phrase, for it to 
be onginal. It is more probable that it represents a revision 
made in Asia Minor in the 2nd cent by one who was very 
familiar with the localities described. Many scholars, 
however, think that it preserves a large number of true 
and authentic readings which have been lost in the other 
great MSS; but this seems doubtful — In this MS 

(supported by Augustine), by inserting ‘we,’ makes the 
writer to have been present at Synan Antioch when Agabus 
prophesied. 

12. Accuracy of Acts. — This is most important, as 
it would be almost impossible for a late wnter to avoid 
pitfalls when covering so large a ground. Instances 
of remarkable accuracy are: (a) the proconsul in 
Cyprus (137), which had only been under the rule of 
the Senate for a short time when St. Paul came there, 
and afterwards ceased to be so governed — otherwise 
the governor would have been a ‘propraetor.’ An 
inscription in Cyprus is dated ‘in the proconsulship of 
Paulus.’ (6) So the proconsul in Achaia (I812); this 
province had been off and on united to Macedonia. 
At one time separated and governed by a propraetor 
and then united, a few years before St. Paul’s visit it 
had been again separated and governed by a proconsul. 

(c) The ‘first men’ at Pisidian Antioch (IS®**), le. the 
Duumviri and the ‘First Ten.’ This last title was 
only given (as here) to a board of magistrates in Greek 
cities of the East; in Roman colonies in Italy the name 
was given to those who stood first on the Senate roll. 

(d) The ‘first man* in Malta (287) and (e) the ‘polit- 

archs’ C rulers of the city') at Thessalonica (17fi; prob- 
ably a local Macedonian title), are both attested by 
inscriptions. (/) The old Court of the Areopagus at 
Athens (1719), which really ruled the city, — though it 
was a ‘free city,’ — as the demos or popular assembly 
had lost its authority, (g) The ‘Asiarchs’ at Ephesus 
(1931 RVm), the presidents of the ‘Common Council’ 
of the province in cities where there was a temple of 
Rome and the Emperor; they superintended the worship 
of the Emperor. Their friendliness to St. Paul is a 
sure sign of an early date, for the book could only have 
been written while the Imperial policy was still neutral 
to Christiamty, or at least while the memory of that 
time was still green. Contrast the enmity between 
Christianity and this Rome worship depicted in Rev 2^* 
1318 etc. No 2nd cent, author could have written thus. 
(h) The details of the last voyage, thoroughly tested 
by Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, who sailed over the whole 
course.— Against all this it is alleged that there are 
contradictions between Aets and Galatians (see art. 
on that Epistle); but these vamsh on examination, 
especially if we accept the ‘South Galatian’ theory. 
Instances of minute accuracy such as those given above 
show that we have in Acts a history of great importance 
and one that is most trustworthy. The accuracy can 
only come from the book being a genuine contem- 
porary record. A. J. Maclean. 

ACUB (1 Es 531). — His sons were among the ‘temple 
servants’ who returned with Zerubbabel. Called Bak- 
biak, Ezr 2^K Neh 76». 

ACUD (1 Es 539).— His sons were among the ‘temple 
servants’ who returned from captivity with Zerubbabel. 
Called Akkub, Ezr 2^8; omitted in Neh 7. 

ADADAH (Jos 1522). — A city of Judah in the Negeb; 
perhaps a corrupt reading for Ararah^ i.e. Aroer of 
1 S 3028. 

ADAH.— 1. One of the two wives of Lamech, and 
mother of Jabal and Jubal (Gn 4i9- 20). The name pos- 
sibly means ‘brightness’ (cf. Arab, ghaddt), Lamech’s 
other wife being named ‘Zillah’«‘ shadow,’ ‘darkness.’ 
2. Daughter of Elon, a Hittite, and one of the wives 
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of Esau (Gn 362). Iq 263^ (P) the daughter of 
Elozi the Hittite, whom Esau takes to wife, is named 
Basemath (wh. see). 

ADAIAH (‘Jeho\'ah has adorned’). — 1. The 
maternal grandfather of Josiah, 2 K 22^. 2. A Levite, 
1 Ch 6^^ called Iddo in v.^i. 3. A son of Shimei (in 
V.13 Shema) the Benjamite, 1 Ch 4. The son of 
Jeroham, a priest, and head of a family in Jerusalem, 
1 Ch 9^2. 6. The father of Maaseiah, a captain who 
helped to overthrow the usurpation of Athaliah, 2 Ch 23i. 
6. One of the family of Bani, who took a strange wife 
during the Exile, Ezr lO®**. 7. Another of a different 
family of Bani, who had committed the same offence, 
Ezr 1039. 8. A descendant of Judah by Pharez, Neh 
11®. 9. A Levite of the family of Aaron, Neh 11“; 
probably the same as No. 4, 

ADALTA (Est 98).~The fifth of the sons of Haman, 
put to death by the Jews. 

ADAM. — The derivation is doubtful. The most 
plausible is that which connects it with the Assyr. 
add>mut ‘make,’ ‘produce’; man is thus a ‘creature’ — 
one made or produced. Some derive it from a root 
signifying ‘red’ (cf. Bdom, Gn 2530), men being of a 
ruddy colour in the district where the word originated. 
The Biblical wnter (Gn 2^) explains it, according to his 
frequent practice, by a play on the word 'addmSh, 
‘ground’; but that is itself derived from the same 
root ‘red.’ The word occurs m the Heb. 31 times in 
Gn 15-66. In most of these it is not a proper name, 
and the RV has rightly substituted ‘man’ or ‘the 
man’ m some verses where AV has ‘Adam.’ But 
since the name sigmfies ‘ mankind, ’ homo, Mmsch, not 
‘a man, ’ vir, Mann (see S*), the narrative appears to be 
a description, not of particular historical events in the 
life of an individual, but of the beginnings of human hfe 
(ch. 2), human sin (ch. 3), human genealogical descent 
(41 2551-6). In a few passages, if the text IS sound, the 
writer slips into the use of Adam as a proper name, but 
only in S*-** does it stand unmistakably for an individual. 

1. The creation of man is related twice, I®* -27 (p) 
and (J). The former passage is the result of philo- 
sophical and theological reflexion of a late date, which 
had taught the writer that man is the climax of creation 
because his personality partakes of the Divine (and in 
53 this prerogative is handed on to his offspring); but 
the latter is written from the naive and primitive stand- 
point of legendary tradition, which dealt only with 
man’s reception of physical life (see next article). 

2. Man’s primitive condition, 28-25 (J). The story 
teaches: that man has work to do in life (2i5); that he 
needs a counterpart, a help who shall be ‘meet for 
him’ (vv.18 21-24); that man is supreme over the beasts 
in the intellectual ability, and therefore in the authority, 
which he possesses to assign to them their several 
names (vv.^® 2®); that man, in his primitive condition, 
was far from being morally or socially perfect; he was 
simply in a state of savagery, but from a moral stand- 
point innocent, because he had not yet learned the mean- 
ing of right and wrong (v.28); and this bhssful ignorance 
is also portrayed by the pleasures of a luxuriant garden 
or park (vv.s-w). 

3. The Fall, 2“' 3 (J). But there came a point in 
human evolution when man became conscious of a 
command — the earliest germ of a recognition of an 
‘ought’ (215* 38); and this at once caused a stress 
and strain between his lower animal nature, pictured 
as a serpent, and his higher aspirations after obedience 
(31 -5) [N.B.— The serpent is nowhere, in the OT, identified 
with the devil; the idea is not found till Wis 223]; by a 
d^berate following of the lower nature against which 
he had begun to strive, man first caused sin to exist 
(v.«); with the instant result of a feeling of shame (v.D. 
and the world-wide consequence of pain, trouble, and 
death Cw.m-w), and the cessation for ever of the former 
state of innocent ignorance and bliss (w.«-w). 


On the Babylonian affinities with the story of Adam, 
see Creation, Eden. A. H. M'Neilb. 

ADAM IN THE NT.— A. In the Gospels.— 1. In 

Mt 194-6 Ij Mk 106-8 Jesus refers to Gn 127. His answer 
to the Pharisees is intended to show that the provision 
made for divorce in the Mosaic law (Dt 24^) was only a 
concession to the hardness of men’s hearts. The truer 
and deeper view of marriage must be based on a morality 
which takes its stand upon the primeval nature of man 
and woman. And with His quotation He couples one 
from Gn 224 (see also Eph 52»). The same result is 
reached in Mt., but with a transposition of the two parts 
of the argument. 

2. In Lk 338 the ancestry of Jesus is traced up to 
Adam. As a Gentile writing for Gentiles, St. Luke took 
every opportumty of insisting upon the universal power 
of the gospel. Jesus is not, as in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
a descendant of Abraham only, but of the man to whom 
all mankind trace their origin. But further, the same 
Evangelist who relates the fact of the Virgin-birth, and 
records that Christ was, in His own proper Person, 
‘Son of God’ (135), claims, by the closing words of the 
genealogy, that the first man, and hence every human 
being, is ‘son of God.’ As Jesus is both human and 
Divine, so the genealogy preserves the truth that all 
mankind partake of this twofold nature. 

B. In the Epistles.— The truth taught by St. Luke is 
treated m its redemptive aspect by his master St. Paul. 

1. 1 Co 1522. The solidarity of mankind in their 
physical union with Adam, and in their spiritual umon 
with Christ, involves respectively universal death and 
life as a consequence of Adam’s sin and of Christ’s 
work. 

2. In Ro 512-21 this is treated more fully.— (a) 
w.12-14. There is a parallelism between Adam and 
Christ. Both had a umversal effect upon mankind — in 
the case of Adam by a transmission of guilt, and there- 
fore of death, the corresponding statement concerning 
Christ is postponed till v.i®, because St. Paul intervenes 
with a parenthesis deahng with those who lived before 
any specific commands were given in the Mosaic law, 
and yet who sinned, owing to the transmitted effects 
of Adam’s fall, and therefore died. The Apostle, without 
attempting fully to reconcile them, places side by side 
the two aspects of the truth— the hereditary trans- 
mission of guilt, and moral responsibility; ‘and thus 
death made its way to all men, because all sinned .* — 
(5) VV.45 -n. The contrast is far greater than the similarity ; 
in quality (v.^®)^ in quantity (v.w), in character and 
consequences (v.i^). — (c) Summary of the argument 

(W.18-21). 

3. 1 Co 1544-47. In the foregoing passages St Paul 
deals with the practical moral results of union with 
Adam and Christ respectively. These verses (a) go 
behind that, and show that there is a radical difference 
between the nature of each; (6) look forward, and show 
that this difference has a vital hearing on the truth 
of man’s resurrection. 

(а) vv.36-44. It is shown, by illustrations from 
nature, that it is reasonable to believe man to 
exist in two different states, one far higher than the 
other. In vv.44b. « gt. paul adapts Gn 2? (LXX), and 
reads into the words the doctrinal significance that the 
body of tbe first representative man became the vehicle 
of a ‘psychical’ nature, while the body of the Second 
is the organ of a ‘pneumatical’ nature. The second 
half of his statement— ‘the last Adam became a life- 
giving spirit’ — appears to be based on a reminiscence of 
Messianic passages which speak of the work of the 
Divine Spirit, e.g. Is 11*- 2, Jl 228-32. 

(б) But as the living soul (psyche) preceded the life- 
giving spirit (pneuma), so it is with the development of 
mankind (v,4«). As the first man had a nature in 
conformity with his origin from clay, while the Second 
has His origin ‘from heaven’ (v.47), so the nature of 
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some men remains earthy, while that of some has 
become heavenly (v.^s). But further, in his present 
state man is the exact counterpart of the first man, 
because of his corporate umon ^th him; but the time 
is coming when he shall become the exact counterpart 
of the Second Man (cf. Gn 2 ^^ ), because of our spiritual 
umon with Him (v.^9). 

4. In Ph 2« there is an implied contrast between 
‘ Chnst Jesus, who . . . deemed it not a thing to be 
snatched at to be on an equality with God,’ and Adam, 
who took fruit from the tree of knowledge of good and 
e\nl, which God said had made him ‘as one of us’ 
(Gn 322). 

6. On 1 Ti see Eve; and on Jude w see Enoch. 

A. H. M'Neile. 

ADAM (city).— A city in the Jordan valley, ‘ beside 
Zarethan' (Jos 3»6); usually identified with Jisr ed- 
Damiehy near the confluence of the Jabbok and the 
Jordan, where there was once a bndge. Hiram, Solo- 
mon’s worker in brass, may have had his furnace here 
(cf. 1 K 7«). G. L, Robinson. 

ADASIAH.— A fortified city of Naphtali (Jos 19»); 
identified by Conder with 'Admah on the plateau north 
of Bethshean; placed by the Palestine explorers at 
ed-Damieh, 5 miles S. W. of Tiberias. See Adami-nekeb, 

ADAMAIJ T is twice (Ezk 3®, Zee 7^2) used in AV and 
RV as tr. of sMrmr, which is elsewhere rendered either 
‘brier’ (Is 5« 72»* 25 27* 32«) or ‘diamond’ 

(Jer 171). ‘Diamond,* which arose from ‘adamant* 
by a variety of spelling (‘adamant,’ or ‘adimant,* then 
‘diamant’ or ‘diamond’), has displaced ‘adamant’ as 
the name of the precious stone, ‘adamant’ being now 
used rhetorically to express extreme hardness. 

ADAMI-HEEEB. — ‘The pass Adami’ (Jos 192»), 
on the border of Naphtali. Neubauer and G. A. Smith 
identify it with ed^Damieh, 5 miles S.W, of Tibenas, 
See Adamah. G. L. Robinson. 

ADAR (Ezr 6«, Est 3^ « 8« 91 wff , 1 Mac 
2 Mac 1538, Est 10»3 13« I620).— The 12th month in the 
later Jewish Calendar. See Time. 

ADASA. — A town near Bethhoron (1 Mac 
Jos. AnL XII, X. 5), now the rum *Adaseh near Gibeon. 

ADBEEL. — The third son of Ishmael (Gn 25**. 
1 Ch 129), eponym of the N. Arab, tribe, which appears 
in cuneiform insenp. as IdiWU or Idibi'al, and which 
had its settlements S.W. of the Dead Sea. 

ABDAN (1 Es 538). — Some of the inhabitants of this 
place returned with Zerubbabel, but were unable to 
prove their true Isr. descent by showing to what clan 
or family they belonged (Ezr 289). The name does not 
appear in the later lists in Ezr 10, Neh 10. In Neh 7«^ 
it appears as Addon. 

ABDAR. — 1. A town on the border of Judah south of 
Beersheba (Jos IS*). The site is unknown. 2. See Ard. 

ABDER. — See Serpent. 

ABBI.— An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 32*, 

ABDO.— The grandfather of the prophet Zechariah 

(lEsO^). SeelDDO. 

ABDON.— Neh 78i. See Addan. 

ABDUS. — 1 . His ‘ sons ’ returned with Zerub. (lEs 5®*) ; 
omitted in the parallel lists in Ezr 2, Neh 7. 2. See 
jADPirs. 

ABIBA. — A town in the Shephdah (Jos. Ant. xin. 
Vi. 5) fortified by Simon the Hasmonsean (1 Mac 12« 
13W). See Hadid. 

ABIEL (‘ ornament of God’). — ^1. A Simeonite prince, 
1 Ch 2. A priest, 1 Ch 9“. 3. The father of 
Azmaveth, David’s treasurer, 1 Ch 27^. 

ABUT (Ezr 2« 8«, Neh 72° 10“, 1 Es S^m 832).— See 
Adinxt. 

ABINA.— A Reubenite chief, 1 Ch 11*2. 

ABINO.-— The present Heb. text of 2 S 23* is corrupt, 


the true reading being preserved in the parallel passage 
1 Ch llii ‘Jashobeam, the son of a Hachmomte, he 
lifted up his spear.’ The last clause, hii ‘ drdr eth-hanlthd, 
was corrupted into JiU ^adlnd ha'etsn^, and then taken 
erroneously as a proper name, being treated as an alter- 
native to the preceding ‘ Josheb-basshebeth, a Tahche- 
momte’ (see Jashobeam). 

ABINT7 (1 Es 51*, called Adin in 832).— His descendants 
returned with Zerub. to the number of 454 (1 Es 5^*, 
Ezr 218) or 656 (Neh 72°). A second party of 51 (Ezr 8«) 
or 251 (1 Es 832) accompanied Ezra. They are men- 
tioned among ‘ the chiefs of the people ’ who sealed the 
covenant (Neh IQi®). 

ABHHADVI (Jos 1536).— A town of Judah in the She- 
phelah. The site is unknown. 

ABLAI.— The father of Shaphat, one of David’s 
herdsmen, 1 Ch 2729. 

AT>TVrATT (Gn 1019 142 8, T>% 2023, Hos 118).— One of 
the cities of the Ciccar or ‘Round.’ It is not noticed 
as overthrown in the account of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 19), but is included in their 
catastrophe in the two later passages. 

ADMATHA (Est li*). — One of the seven wise men or 
counsellors of Ahasuerus, who were granted admittance 
to the king’s presence (cf. 2 K 251®). 

A DMIRAT ION . — This word in AV means no more 
than wonder, as Rev 176 *i wondered with great 
admiration* (RV ‘with a great wonder’). 

ABKA (‘ pleasure ’).~1. A contemporary of Ezra, 
who married a foreign wife (Ezr 103 °). 2. The head of 
the priestly house of Hanm (Neh 12i8). 

ABNAH. — 1. AManassite officer of Saul who deserted 
to David at Ziklag (1 Ch 122°). 2. An officer in Jehosha- 
phat’s army (2 Ch 17i*). 

ABONI-BEZEE (perhaps a corrupted form of Adonir- 
zedek, Jos 101*27).— A king of Bezek (a different 
place from that mentioned in 1 S ll®), who was de- 
feated by Simeon and Judah. The mutQation inflicted 
upon him— the cutting off of the thumbs and great 
toes — was in order to render him harmless, while re- 
taining him as a trophy; but he died on reaching 
Jerusalem. Adoni-bezek boasted of having mutilated 
seventy kings in a similar manner. The passage (Jg 16-7) 
which speaks of Adoni-bezek does not appear to be 
intact; the original form probably gave more details. 

W. O. E. Oestbrley. 

ADONUAH (‘Jah is Lord’).— 1. The fourth of the 
six sons of David who were bom in Hebron; his mother 
was Haggith, a name which is possibly of Philistine 
origin (2 S 3*). The story of Adomjah (typical of 
many an Oriental court intrigue) is recorded in 1 K 1. 
21-38; as here recounted it permits of more than one 
interpretation, for that this passage has been subjected 
to an ‘editonal’ process can scarcely be doubted, 
and, in.face of the difficulties of interpretation brought 
about by this, we are forced to reconstruct the course 
of events to some extent. 

After the death of Absalom, Adonijah became the 
rightful heir to the throne; there was no sort of doubt 
about his right, it was taken for granted both by himself 
and by the people at large (1 K 21®). But Bathsheba, 
it appears, was anxious to secure the succession for 
her son, Solomon; with this object in view, she, assisted 
by the prophet Nathan, heads a party at the court 
inimical to the claims of Adonijah. It would not 
have been long before the friends of Adomjah discovered 
the intrigue that was on foot; and Adomjah, learning 
the peril he was in of losing his rightful succession, 
concerts means for counteracting the machinations of 
his enemies. The old, trusted servants of the kingdom, 
Joab and Abiathar, rally round him, as one would 
expect; he gathers his friends together at the stone 
of Zoheleth, and by the visible act of sacrificing, pro- 
claims his kingship; this last was, however an act of 
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unwisdom, as it gave a handle to his enemies, for king 
David was still alive. These, naturally on the alert, 
represent the gathering to David, now very aged, as an 
attempt to usurp the throne while he is yet alive; 
Bathsheba reminds David of his promise that Solomon, 
her son, should succeed him on the throne (1^") [this 
may or may not have been the case , there is no refer- 
ence to it elsewhere, and it certainly does not accord 
with what we read m 2i5]; David, remembering 
perhaps the rebelhon of Absalom (whom Adomjah 
seems to have resembled in temperament as well as 
in outward appearance), is easily prevailed upon to 
transfer the succession to Solomon ). Even so it is 
very doubtful whether Bathsheba would have succeeded 
in her plan had it not been that she was enabled to 
gain Benaiah to her side, as captain of the king’s 
body-guard (the Cherethites and Pelethites), Benaiah 
was the man upon whom the issue really depended, 
for he commanded the only armed troops that were 
immediately available. In an emergency such as this, 
everything would depend upon who could strike the 
first decisive blow. Had the old commander-in-chief 
Joab had time to assemble his forces, no doubt the 
issue would have been different; but Bathsheba and 
her friends had laid their plans too well, and they won 
the day. Adonijah is ‘pardoned’ (l^®. ss)^ it would 
nave been dangerous, owing to the attitude of the people 
(215), to put him to death until Solomon was secure on 
the throne; but as he was rightful heir, the safety of 
Solomon’s throne could never be guaranteed as long as 
Adonijah was alive. Bathsheba was not the woman to 
be oblivious of this fact, accordingly she recommences 
her intrigues, she represents to Solomon that Adomjah 
is desirous of marrying Abishag the Shunammite, the 
maiden who was brought to David in his old age (I® ^), 
and who, according to Oriental ideas, was regarded as one 
of the royal wives. Such a desire was naturally inter- 
preted by Solomon as an intention of seeking + he kingdom 
(222), and self-preservation compelled him to decree 
Adonijah’s death, a sentence which was carried out 
by Benaiah (v.25). 

The above is notin entire accord with theBiblical account, 
which in its present form gives nse to a number of senous 
difficulties. We shall mention but two of these. The 
request which Adonijah asks Bathsheba to convey (!2P) 
was the most gnevous insult that could have been offered 
to the king; Adonijah would have known precisely what 
the result would be, viz death to himself, unless supported 
by an army, but there is no hint that he contemplated an 
armed rising. Secondly, Bathsheba is quite the last person 
he would have asked to prefer this request; as mother of 
the king, and prime mover in the successful conspiracy which 
had robbed him of his succession, he would know better 
than to place himself so gratuitously within her power. 

Adonijah is one of those men whose cruel fate and 
tragic death, both undeserved, must call forth deep 
sympathy and commiseration. 

2. Perhaps =Adomkam, one of those that sealed the 
covenant (Neh 9*8 IQis). 

3. One of those sent, in the third year of Jehosha- 
phat, to teach the Law in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 

W. O. E. Oesterlet. 

ADONIKAM (‘my Lord has arisen’), Ezr 2“ 

Neh 718, 1 Es 5“ 829.— The head of a Jewish family after 
the Exile; apparently called in Neh 10“ AdonijaJi, 

ADONTEl^, ADORAM.— The latter name occurs 
2 S 20“, 1 K 1218, and is probably a corruption of 
Adomram. Adoniram superintended the levies employed 
in the public works during the reigns of David, Solomon, 
and Rehoboam. He was stoned to death by the 
rebellious Israelites when sent to them by Rehoboam 
(1 K 1218). 

ADONIS.— The phrase rendered by BV ‘pleasant 
plants,’ and by RVm ‘plantings of Adonis’ (Is 17i9), 
alludes to the miniature gardens whose rapid decline 
symbolized the death of this god, or rather the spring 
verdure of which he is a personification. This phase of 


the myth, which the Greeks obtained from the Semitic 
Tammuz cult, through the Phoenicians, where the god 
was worshipped under the title of Adon (‘lord’), is 
used by Isaiah to depict the fading hope of Israel. See 
Tammuz. N. Koenig. 

ADONl-ZEDEK. — King of Jerusalem at the time 
of the invasion of Canaan by the Israelites under 
Joshua. After the Gibeomtes had succeeded m making 
a league with Israel, he induced four other kings to 
unite with him against the invaders. Joshua came 
unexpectedly upon the allied kings, and utterly routed 
them. They were discovered in a cave at Makkedah, 
and brought before Joshua, who ordered them to be 
slain. Their bodies were hung up until the evening, 
when they were taken down and flung into the cave 
where they had hid themselves. The mouth of the cave 
was filled up with great stones (Jos 10^ -27). Some have 
identified Adoni-zedek with Adom-bezek of Jg 1®. 

ADOPTION .—The term ‘adoption’ is found five 
times in St. Paul’s letters (Ro 8“ 22 94^ Qal 45, Eph is), 
and not elsewhere in the NT. In Ro 9^ reference is 
made to the favoured position of the Jews as the chosen 
people. To them belonged the adoption, the position 
of sons (Ex 422). In the remaining passages St. Paul 
uses the word to describe the privileges of the Chnstian 
as opposed to the unbeliever. He is trying, as a rule, 
to bring home to Gentile readers the great change 
wrought by the coming of Christ. Though W. M. 
Ramsay has attempted to identify peculiarities of 
Syro-Greek law in Gal 4, and though it is true that 
‘no word is more common in Greek inscriptions of 
Hellenistic times: the idea like the word is native 
Greek,’ yet St. Paul’s use of the term seems to be based 
on Roman law. See Hastings’ ERE, s.v. 

Adoption in Roman law could be effected by a modified 
form of the method of sale known as mancipation. 
* The Roman Mancipation required the presence, first, of 
all of the parties, the vendor and the vendee. . . . There 
were also no less than five witnesses; and an anomalous 
personage, the libripens, who brought with him a pair 
of scales to weigh the uncoined copper money of Rome. 
Certain formal gestures were made and sentences pro- 
nounced. The (purchaser) simulated the payment of 
a price by striking the scales with a piece of money, and 
the (vendor) ratified what had been done in a set form 
of words' (Maine, Ancient Law, vi.). The witnesses 
were necessary, especially in the age before written 
documents, to vouch for the regulanty of the procedure, 
and to ensure the genuineness of the transaction. 

Some of the details of the procedure aresaid to be reflected 
in the language of St. Paul. ‘To redeem those under the 
law’ (Gal 45) suggests that God’s action m sending His Son to 
buyoutmankindfromslavery to the Law, may be illustrated 
by the adopting parent’s purchase of ason from his natural 
father. 

Again, Dr. W. E. Ball {Cont&mp. Rev., 1891) has pointed 
out that the work of the Spirit (Ro 8“) is parallel to the 
place of the five witnesses in the process of adoption. The 
reali^ of God’s adoption is assured by the Spint’s witness. 
Dr. Ball brings out the general force of the metaphor 
thus. Any one who was made a son by adoption, severed 
all his former ties. Even his debts appear to have been 
cancelled. ‘ The adored person became in the eyes of the 
law a new creature. He was bom again into a new family. 
By the aid of this figure, the Gentile convert was enabled 
to realize in a vivid manner the fatherhood of God, brother- 
hood of the faithful, the obliteration of past penalties, the 
right to the mv^tic inheritance.' The figure of adoption 
describes clearly the effect of God’s revelation of Himself aa 
Father. 

St. Paul speaks of adoption, as both present (Ro 8“) 
and future (v.23). With Pflelderer we must distinguish 
three moments in adoption. It involves here and now, 
freedom from the Law, and the possession of the spirit 
of adoption which enables us to address God as our 
Father. Adoption will be completed by the redemption 
of our body, the inheritance with Christ in glory. ‘ Be- 
lievers have this blessing (adoption) already, but only 
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in an inward relation and as Divine right, with which, 
however, the objective and real state does not yet corre- 
spond* (Meyer on Ro S^^). With St. Paul’s view of 
adoption now and adoption hereafter compare 1 Jn 3® 
In Eph 15 adoption seems to mean that conforming 
to the character of Christ which begins here and is to be 
perfected in the future. 

That the word ‘ adoption’ does not represent believers 
as children of God by nature, is undemable. But it 
would be a mistake to press the term as giving a complete 
account of St. Paul’s views of the relations of God to 
man. Roman law afforded St. PauLillustrations rather 
than theories. It is not clear whether in Ro he 
conceives the spint of sonship which cnes ‘Abba, Father,’ 
to be received m baptism or at conversion, or on the 
other hand to be the natural cry of the human heart. 
But in any case, he has found the love of God in Chnst, 
and the change in his life is such that the complete 
change produced in a man’s condition by adoption 
is only a pale reflex of the Apostle’s expenence. See, 
further. Inheritance. H. G. Wood. 

ADORA (1 Mac IS^o). — The same as Adoraim. 

ADORAIM (2 Ch 119 ). — a city of Judah fortified by 
Rehoboam on the S.W. of his mountain kingdom; now 
DQ.ra, a small village at the edge of the mountains W. 
of Hebron. 

ADORAM. — See Adoniram. 

ADORATION. — The word is not found in AV or RV, 
and even for the verb RV substitutes ‘worship* in 
Bel but both the idea and its expression in act are 
frequent. 

Amongst the Hebrews the postures and gestures 
expressive of adoration underwent slight change in the 
course of time. Kissing the statue of a god (IK IQis, 
Hoa 13*; cf. Job 31”) was an early Arab custom, and 
became a technical meamng of adoratio amongst the 
Romans; but in this usage the sense is identical with 
that of worship. Adoration proper was expressed by 
prostration to the ground, or even by Ij^ng prone 
with the face touching the ground (Gn 173, Jos 
Job 199, ps 956 996^ Dn gs). as elsewhere, this posture 
was not at first confined to intercourse with God. As 
an act of special courtesy it was adopted towards kings 
(2 S 144), towards strangers of mysterious quaUty (Gn 
18®), as an expression of close and respectful attach- 
ment (1 S 2041), or with the design to conciliate (Gn 333, 
1 S 25”, Est 83, Mt 18”), or to honour (2 K 437). « sat 
before the Lord’ (2 S 7i3) may refer to a special and 
solemn mode of sitting, as in 1 K 1849; the Arabs are 
said to have sat during a part of their worship in such 
a way that the head could easily be bent forward and 
made to touch the ground. 

Outside the Christian sphere, prostration continued 
in the East to be a mark of submission and homage, 
rendered to such men as were for any reason, or even 
by convention invested in thought with Divine qualities 
or powers. The NT, by example and less frequently 
by precept, confines this fullest mode of worship to 
God, and protests against its use towards men. Jairus’ 
act (Mk 592, Lk 84i) was prompted by intense yearning, 
a father’s self-abandonment in the sore sickness of his 
child, and must not be taken as implying a full recogni- 
tion of Christ’s Divinity. Like Mary’s posture at 
Bethany (Jn ll”), it was a preparation for the attitude 
of the disciples after their visit to the empty tomb 
(Mt 289). Whatever Cornelius intended (Ac 10”^ ), 
Peter found an opportunity to lay down the rule that 
no man under any circumstances is an appropriate 
obj'ect of adoration; and John repeats that rule twice 
not far from the end of Scripture (Rev IQi® 228f*). 
The attempt to alienate from God His peculiar honours 
is a work of Satan (Mt 4®); and adoration naturally 
follows a conviction of the presence of God (1 Co 142®). 

R. W. Moss. 

ADRAMMEliEOH. — 1. Adrammelech and Anamme- 


lech (wh. see), the gods of Sepharvaim to whom the 
colonists, brought to Samaria from Sepharvaim, burnt 
their children in the fire (2 K 1730- There is no good 
explanation of the name- it was once supposed to be 
for Adar-malik, ‘Adar the prince.’ But Adar is not 
known to be a Babylonian god, and compound Divine 
names are practically unknown, nor were human sacri- 
fices offered to Babylonian gods. 

2. Adrammelech and Sharezer (wh. see) are given 
in 2 K 1937 as the sons of Sennacherib who murdered 
their father. [The Kethibh of Kings omits ‘his sons’] 
The Babylonian Chromcle says. ‘ On the 20th of Tebet, 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, was killed by his son in 
an insurrection’; and all other native sources agree 
in ascnbmg the murder to one son, but do not name 
him. Adrammelech is impossible as an Assyrian 
personal name, and probably arises here from some 
corruption of the text. The sons of Sennacherib known 
to us are Ashur-nadin-shum, king of Babylon, b.c. 
700-694, Esarhaddon, who succeeded his father, 
B.c. 681; Ardi-Beht, Crown Prince, b.c. 694; Ashur- 
shum-ushabshi, for whom Sennachenb built a palace 
in Tarbisi, Ashur-ilu-muballitsu, tor whom Sennachenb 
built a palace in Asshur ; and Shar-etir-Ashur. Possibly 
Ardi-Beht is intended. C. H. W. Johns. 

ADRAMYTTItTM. — A town of Mysia (in the Roman 
province of Asia) on the Adramyttene Gulf, originally 
a native State, and only later Hellenized by the Delians, 
who had been driven away from home by the Athenians 
(422 B.C.). In Roman times it was a place of consider- 
able importance both politically and intellectually. It 
possessed a harbour, and a ship belonging to the place 
carried St. Paul from Csesarea by Sidon and Cyprus to 
Myra (Ac 279-8). A. Souter. 

ADRXA (more correctly Hadria). — The name was at 
first confined to the northern part of what we call the 
Adriatic Sea, or to a stretch of land near that, and was 
derived from a once important Etruscan city, Atria, 
situated at the mouth of the Po. The rest of what we 
call the Adriatic Sea appears to have been at that 
time included in the term Ionian Sea or Ionian Gulf. 
It was only later, with the growth of the Syracusan 
colomes on the coasts of Italy and Illyria, that the 
name ‘Hadria’ came to include the whole Adriatic, 
and even then, at first, it was the practice to call the 
southernmost part the Ionian Sea. This reduction of 
the Ionian Sea to a part of Hadria led, when the name 
‘Ionian Sea’ was transferred to the Sicilian Sea in the 
W. of Greece, to a misuse of the term ‘ Hadria.’ It was 
extended to include the Tarentine Gulf, the Sicilian 
Sea, the Corinthian Gulf, and even the waters between 
Crete and Malta, as in Ac 2797. A. Souter. 

ADRIEL. — Son of Barzillai, the Meholathite. He 
married Merab, the eldest daughter of Saul, who should 
have been given to David as the slayer of Goliath 
(1 S 18^9, 2 S 218 [in the latter ‘Michal’ is a mistake 
for ‘Merab’]). 

ADUEL. — An ancestor of Tobit, To l^; a variant 
form of Adiel, 1 Ch 436. 

ADUILAM.— A city in the Shephelah, assigned to 
Judah; named between Jarmuth and Socoh (Jos 153® 
etc.). It is probably the modern 'Id about 8 

miles N.W. of Beit Jibrln, Rehoboam fortified it 
(2 Ch 117), and tlie children of Judah returned to it 
after the captivity (Neh 1130). The Cave of AduUam, 
the refuge of David (1 S 22^ etc.), must have been one 
of those in the adjoining valley. AduUamite (Gn 38^ 
etc.) « an inhabitant of AduUam. W. Ewing. 

ADULTERY.— See CJrimbs, Marriage. 

ADUMMIM, The Ascjbnt of (Jos 157 18”), is the 
steep pass in which the road ascends from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. Its modern name, Tal'at ‘the 

ascent of blood’ or ‘red,’ is most probably due to the 
red marl which is so distinctive a feature of the pass. 
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In this pass, notorious for robberies and murders, is the 
traditional ‘inn’ of Lk 

ADVENT.— See Parousia. 

ADVERTISE. — Ru 44 ‘I thought to advertise thee,’ 
i.e. inform thee; so Nu 24^4. 

ADVOCATE (Gr. parakldtos).— The word occurs only 
in the writings of St. John: four times in his Gospel 
(1416 26 1526 167) of the Holy Spirit, and once m his 
1st Epistle (21) of Jesus. It is unfortunate that our 
English Versions have rendered it in the former ‘ Com- 
forter’ (RVm ‘or Advocate, or Helper, Gr. Paraclete*) 
and in the latter ‘Advocate’ (RVm ‘or Comforter, or 
Helper, Gr. Paraclete*). 

‘Comforter,’ though a true and beautiful designation 
of the Holy Spirit, is an impossible rendering. It is 
true that pardkalem means, either ‘ comfort ’ (Mt 54, 
2 Co 14 7®) or ‘call to one’s side’ (Ac 28®“), but parakletos 
must be associated with the latter sigmfication. It is 
a passive form, and denotes not ‘one who comforts 
(parakalei)* but ‘one who is called in to aid (parakaleitai).* 
It was a forensic term, sigmfying the counsel for the 
defence and corresponding exactly to our ‘advocate’ 
(Lat. advocatus ) . Singularly enough, the Greek-speaking 
Fathers mostly took the word in the impossible sense 
of ‘Comforter,’ influenced perhaps by the false analogy 
of Menakem (Consolator), a Jewish name for the Messiah. 
Cf. Cynl of Jerusalem, Cat. xvi. 20: ‘He is called 
Parakletos because He comforts (parakalei) and consoles 
and helps our infirmity.’ Were it understood in its 
literal sense of ‘ Strengthener ’ ( Confortator), ‘ Comforter ’ 
would be a fair rendering; but as a matter of fact it 
originated in an error; nor does it suggest the true idea 
to the English reader. It should be observed that 
‘comfortless’ in Jn 14i* lends it no support. RV gives 
‘desolate’; literally, as in the margin of both Versions, 
‘ orphans.’ 

The substitution of ‘Advocate’ for ‘Comforter’ 
reveals a wealth of meaning in our Lord’s address to 
the Eleven on that night m which He was betrayed. 
Dunng His earthly mimstry He had been God’s Advocate 
with men, pleading God’s cause with them and seeking 
to win them for Him. He was going away, but God 
would not be left without an Advocate on the earth. 
‘ I will pray the Father, and another Advocate he will 
give you, that he may be with you for ever — the Spirit 
of Truth.’ Not received, because unrecogmzed, by the 
unspiritual world, the Advocate would be recognized 
and welcomed by believers (Jn 144« 26 26). And He 

would testify to them about Jesus, the unseen Lord, 
and they would repeat His testimony to the world 
(1626 27). And He would make their testimony effective, 
‘convicting the world regarding sin, righteousness, 
and judgment’ (16®-“). 

Jesus told the Eleven that it was ‘expedient for 
them that he should go away,’ since His departure 
was the condition of the advent of the Advocate (16^); 
and 1 Jn 2^ furnishes a profound commentary on this 
declaration. Jesus in the days of His flesh was God’s 
Advocate on the earth, pleading with men for God. 
The Holy Spirit has taken His place, and performs this 
office. But Jesus is stiU an Advocate. He is the 
Advocate of sinners up in heaven, pleading their cause 
with God, and, in the language of St. Paul (Ro 8“), 
‘making intercession for them.* 

And thus it was expedient for us that He should 
go away, that we might enjoy a double advocacy— the 
Holy Spirit’s here, pleading with us for God; and that 
of Jesus in the court of heaven, pleading with God 
for us. There are three dispensations in the history 
of redemption, each richer and fuller than the last: 
(1) The OT dispensation, under which men knew only 
of God in high heaven; (2) that of the Incarnation, 
under which the Father came near to men in Jesus 
Christ and by His gracious advocacy appealed to their 
hearts; (3) that of the Holy Spirit, under which the 


Holy Spirit is the Father’s Advocate here, and Jesus 
‘our Advocate above, our Friend before the throne 
of love.’ ■* David Smith. 

AEDIAS (1 Es 927). — one of those who agreed to put 
away their ‘strange’ wives. The name is probably a 
corruption for Elijah of Ezr 10®®. 

.ffiNEAS. — The name of a paralytic at Lydda who was 
cured by Peter (Ac 933. 34). 

iENON. — Jn 323, meaning ‘springs'; a site near 
Salim [wh. see]. 

iESORA (Jth 44).— An unknown Samaritan town, 
possibly mod. Asireh, N E. of Shechem. 

AGABI7S. — A Christian prophet of Jerusalem 
(Ac 11275 2110^ ), whose prediction ol a famine over the 
(civilized) world occasioned the sending of alms fr»m 
Antioch to Jerusalem. The famine happened, not 
simultaneously in all countries, in Claudius’ reign 
(Suetomus, Tacitus). Agabus also foretold St Paul’s 
imprisonment, by binding his feet and hands with 
the Apostle’s girdle (cf. Jer ). A. J. Maclean. 

a&adS (formerly but erroneously read Agan^) — A 
city of Northern Babylonia and the capital of Sargon, 
the founder of the first Semitic empire (c. b.c. 3800). 
As was first discovered by George Smith, Agad^ was the 
Semitic Akkadu (see Akisad). It stood near Sippara or 
Sepharvaim (wh. see), and may have been in later times 
a suburb of the latter town. A. H. Sayce. 

AGAG. — 1. Nu 247, probably a copyist’s error: 
LXX has Gog. 2. 1 S 15, the king of Amalek, whom 
Saul defeated and spared; some Gr. MSS name his 
father Aser (IS®®). Whether he met his fate bravely 
or timidly cannot be determined from the extant text 
(v.32). Samuel considered him to be under the ban of 
extermination, and therefore killed him as a religious 
act (v.®3). J. Taylor. 

AC^AGTFE.— The designation of Haman (Est 
83. 5 924). Josephus (Ant. xi. vi. 5) calls him an 
Amalekite. The epithet in Esther indicates that, as 
Agag was Saul’s adversary, so Haman was the foe of this 
other Benjamite. The LXX reads Bugaios, 3^ 8®, omits 
at 310, and at 9*4 has Macedonian, a word of evil 
connotation after Antiochus Bpiphanes. J. Taylob. 

AGAIN. — The Eng. word ‘again’ means in AV either 
*a second time,’ as Ph 4^®, ‘ye sent once and again’; or 
‘back,’ as in Mt ID ‘go and show John again those 
things which ye do hear’ (i.e. ‘go back and show John’). 

AGAPE. — See Love Feast. 

AGAR. — The sons of Agar are mentioned in Bar 383; 
they are called Hagarenes in Ps 83®, and Hagntes in 

1 Ch 543 20 273^ Their country lay east of Gilead. 

AGATE. — See Jewels and PiuBiaous STOiras. 

AGE, AGED, OLD AGE . — In the OT advancing age is 

represented by words of different root-meanings. The 
aged man is zSqen, perhaps ‘grey-bearded’ (Gn 48^®, 

2 S 1932, Job 122® 32®, Ps 71»^, Jer 6“); ‘old age’ is 
also sMdh, i.e. ‘hoary-headedness’ (Gn 15i®, 1 K 144; 
cf. Gn 4238, Ps 7118). According to the Mishna (Ab. 
V. 21) the latter word implies a greater age (70) than 
the former (60). But in Job 15^® (cf. 29®) yOshish, i.e. 
‘very aged,’ marks a further advance in years, of which 
the sign is a withering of strength. Ps gO^® is the only 
passage in which a definite penod is fixed for human 
hfe. The idea that ‘hale old age’ (kdach) is a blessing 
is expressed in Job 5®®; the contrast is furnished by 
the gloomy picture (30®) of the ‘fathers’ whose old age 
lacks vigour. 

The wisdom of the old was proverbial (Job 124* 
327), though there were exceptions (Job 32®. Ps II91®®). 
The experience of the older men fitted them for positions 
of trust and authority; hence by a natural transition 
of thought ‘elders’ became an official title Ex 3w, 
Ac 1130). Respect is to be shown to the old (Lv 193», 
Pr 2322), and the decay of reverence for ag« is an 
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omen (Dt 286®, 1 K 126, Is 47®). It was to the grand- 
mother of Obed that the Hebrew women said ‘ he shall 
be ... a nourisher of thine old age* (Ru 4^6); the 
dutiful affection of children’s children illumined the 
gracious message of Israel’s God: ‘even to old age I 
am he, and even to hoar hairs will I carry you* (Is 46®), 

J. G. Tasker. 

AGEE. — The father of Shammah, one of ‘the Three’ 

(2 S 2311). 

AGGABA (1 Es S^®).— In Ezr 2®® Hagabah, Neh 7®® 
Hagaba. 

AGG.StJS. — The form used in 1 Es 6^ 7* and 2 Es 1®® 
for Haggai (wh. see). 

AGIA (1 Es 53®).— In Ezr 26 t, Neh V®® Hattil. 

AGOKY (Lk 22®®) is not a translation but a trans- 
literation of the Greek <igOnia» equivalent to St. 
Matthew’s ‘sorrowful and sore troubled’ (263’') and 
St. Mark’s ‘greatly amazed and sore troubled’ (1433). 
The word does not mean ‘agony’ in the English sense. 
AgDn was ‘a contest,’ and agSnia the trepidation of a 
combatant about to enter the lists, Christ’s Agony 
in Gethsemane was the horror which overwhelmed 
Him as He faced the final ordeal. David Smith. 

AGRAPHA. — See Unwritten Sayings. 

AGRICULTURE.— Throughout the whole period of 
their national existence, agriculture was the principal 
occupation of the Hebrews. According to the priestly 
theory, the land was the property of J'*; His people 
enjoyed the usufruct (Lv 2523). In actual practice, 
the bulk of the land was owned by the towns and village 
commumties, each free husbandman having his allotted 
portion of the common lands. The remainder included 
the Crown lands and the estates of the nobility, at least 
under the monarchy. Husbandry — the Biblical term 
for agriculture (2 Ch 26^®) — was highly esteemed, and 
was regarded as dating from the very earliest times 
(Gn 42 ). It was J'* Himself who taught the husbandman 
his art (Is 2826). 

Of the wide range of topics embraced by agriculture 
in the wider significance of the term, some of the more 
important will be treated in separate articles, such as 
Cart, Flax, Food, Garden, Olive, Ox, Thorns, Vine, 
etc. The present article will deal only with the more 
restricted field of the cultivation of the principal cereals. 
These were, in the first rank, wheat and barley; less 
important were the crops of millet and spelt, and those 
of the pulse family — ^lentils, beans, and the like. 

1. The agricultural year began in the latter half of 
October, with the advent of the early rains, which soften 
the ground baked by the summer heat. Then the 
husbandman began to prepare his fields for the winter 
seed by means of the plough. From the details given 
in post-Bibhcal literature, it is evident that the Hebrew 
plough differed but little from its modern Syrian counter- 
part (see PEFSt, 1891). The essential part or ‘body’ 
of the latter, corresponding in position to the modern 
plough-tail or ‘ stilt,’ consists of a piece of tough wood 
bent and pointed at the foot to receive an iron sheath 
or share (1 S 132®), the upper end being furnished with 
a short cross-piece to serve as a handle. The pole is 
usually in two parts: one stout and curved, through 
the lower end of which the ‘body* is passed just above 
the share; at the other end is attached the lighter part 
of the pole, through the upper end of which a stout 
pin is passed to serve as attachment for the yoke. The 
plough was usually drawn by two or more oxen (Am 6w), 
or by asses (Is 30®®), but the employment of one of each 
kind was forbidden (Dt 22io). The yoke is a short piece 
of wood — the bar of Lv 26®® (RV) — fitted with two pairs 
of converging pegs, the lower ends connected by thongs, 
to receive the necks of the draught animals. Two smaller 
pegs in the middle of the upper side hold in position 
a ring of willow, rope, or other material, which is passed 
•ver the end of the pole and kept in position by the 
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pin above mentioned. As the ploughman required but 
one hand to guide the plough, the other was free to wield 
the ox-goad, a light w'ooden pole shod at one end with 
an iron spike wherewith to pnck the oxen (cf. Ac 9®), 
and having at the other a small spade with which to 
clean the plough-share. Gardens, vineyards (Is 5® RV), 
and parts too difficult to plough were worked with the 
hoe or mattock (Is 72®). 

The prevailing mode of sowing was by hand, as in 
the parable of the Sower, the seed being immediately 
ploughed in. It was possible, however, to combine 
both operations by fixing a seed-box to the plough-tail. 
The seed passed through an aperture at the bottom 
of the box and was conducted by a pipe along the tail. 
It thus fell into the drill behind the share and was 
immediately covered in. The patriarch Abraham was 
credited by Jewish legend with the invention of this form 
of seeding-plough (Bk. of Jubilees 1123ff ). This mode 
of sowing is probably referred to in Is 282® (‘ the wheat 
in TOWS ’ RV). There is no evidence that harrows were 
used for covering in the seed. 

2. During the period of growth the crops were exposed 
to a variety of nsks, such as the delay or scanty fall 
of the spring rains (the ‘latter ram’ of the OT, Am 4»), 
blasting by the hot sirocco wind, mildew, hail — these 
three are named together in Hag 2^7 , cf. Dt 28^, Am 4® 
— and worst of all a visitation of locusts. The pro- 
ductiveness of the soil naturally varied greatly (cf. 
Mt 13®). Under favourable conditions, as in the Hauran, 
wheat is said to yield a hundredfold return. 

3. Owing to the wide range of climatic conditions in 
Palestine, the time of the harvest was not umform, 
being earliest in the semi-tropical Jordan valley, and 
latest in the uplands of Galilee. The average harvest 
period, reckoned by the Hebrew legislation (Lv 23“, 
Dt 16®) to cover seven weeks, may be set down as from 
the middle of April to the beginning of June, the barley 
npemng about a fortnight sooner than the wheat. 

The standing corn was reaped with the sickle (Dt 16® 
RV), the stalks being cut considerably higher up than 
with us. The handfuls of ears were gathered into 
sheaves, and these into heaps (not into shocks) for 
transportation to the threshing-floor. The comers of 
the field were left to be reaped, and the fallen ears to 
be gleaned, by the poor and the stranger (Lv 19®*-, 
Dt 241®, Ru 22ff ). 

For small quantities the ears were stripped by beating 
with a stick (Ru 2®7, Jg 6^1 RV), otherwise the threshing 
was done at the village threshing-floor. This was a 
large, specially prepared (Jer 5133 RV) space on an 
elevated situation. Hither the corn was brought on 
asses or on a cart (Am 2^3), and piled in heaps. Enough 
sheaves were drawn out to form a layer, 6 to 8 ft. wide, 
all round the heap. Over this layer several oxen, un- 
muzzled according to law (Dt 25®), and harnessed 
together as represented on the Egyptian monuments, 
might be driven. More effective work, however, was got 
from the threshing-drag and the threshing-wagon, both 
still in use in the East, the former being the favourite 
in Syria, the latter in Egypt. The former consists of 
two or three thick wooden planks held together by a 
couple of cross-pieces, the whole measuring from 5 to 
7 ft. in length by 3 to 4 ft. in breadth. The under- 
side of the drag is set with sharp pieces of hardstone 
(cf. Is 41“), which strip the ears as the drag, on which 
the driver sits or stands, is driven over the sheaves, 
and at the same time cut up the stalks into small lengths. 
The threshing-wagon is simply a wooden frame con- 
taining three or more rollers set with parallel metal 
discs, and supporting a seat for the driver. The former 
instrument was used by Araunah the Jebuslte (2 S 242*), 
while the latter is probably referred to in ‘ the threshing 
whed’ of Pr 2026 (RV). Both are mentioned together 
In the original of Is 282’'. 

After the threshing came the winnowing. By means 
of a five- or six-pronged fork, the ‘fan* of the OT and 
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NT, the mass of grain, chaff, and chopped straw is 
tossed into the air in the western evening breeze. The 
chaff IS carried farthest away (Ps P), the light morsels 
ot straw to a shorter distance, while the heavy grains 
CM wheat or barley fall at the winnower’s feet. After 
being thoroughly sifted with a variety of sieves (Am 9^, 
Ts 3028), the gram was stored in jars for immediate 
use, and in cisterns (Jer 418), or in specially constructed 
granaries, the ‘ bams ' of Mt 

4. Of several important matters, such as irrigation, 
the terracing of slopes, manunng of the fields, the 
conditions of lease, etc. — regarding which Vogelstem’s 
treatise Die Landwirtschaft in PaHisti.m is a mine of 
iniorraation for the Roman period — there is little direct 
evidence in Scnpture. Agriculture, as is natural, bulks 
largely in the legislative codes of the Pentateuch. 
Some of the provisions have already been cited. To 
these may be added the solemn injunction against 
removing a neighbour’s ‘landmarks,’ the upright stones 
marking the boundaries of his fields (Dt 19^ 27^^), the 
humanitarian provision regarding strayed cattle (Ex 23<, 
Dt 22ia ), the law that every field must lie fallow for 
one year in seven (Ex 23io* ; see, for later development. 
Sabbatical Year), the law forbidding the breeding of 
hybnds and the sowing of a field with two kinds of 
seed (Lv 19^® RV), and the far-reaching provision as to 
the inalienability of the land (Lv 2582*). 

The fact that no department of human activity has 
enriched the language of Scnpture, and in consequence 
the language of the spiritual life in all after ages, with so 
many appropnate figures of speech, is a stnking testi- 
mony to the place occupied by agriculture in the life and 
thought of the Hebrew people. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

AGRIPPA. — See Herod, Nos. 6. 7. 

AGUE.— See MEDiaNB. 

AGUR. — Son of Jakeh, author of the whole or part 
of Pr 30, one of the latest sections of the book. His 
name may sigmfy ‘hireling’ or ‘assembler*; cf. Vulg. 
‘ Verba Congregantis filii Vomentis.' Some have thought 
that massa (AV ‘the prophecy,* RV ‘the oracle*), 
which otherwise is out of place, is the name of his country 
(Gn 25«). J, Taylor. 

ATTAR . — 1. Son of Omri, and the most noted member 
of his dynasty, king of Israel from about 875 to about 
853 B.c. The account of him in our Book of Kings is 
drawn from two separate sources, one of which views 
him more favourably than the other. From the secular 
point of view he was an able and energetic prince; 
from the religious point of view he was a dangerous 
innovator, and a patron of foreign gods. His alhance 
with the Phoenicians was cemented by his«marriage with 
Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre (1 K 168i), 
who was also, if we may trust Josephus, priest of Astarte. 
At a later date Ahab entered info alliance with Judah, 
giving his daughter Athaliah in marriage to Jehoram, 
son of Jehoshaphat (2 K 8^*). His wealth is indicated 
by the ivory palace which he built (1 K 21^ 228®). 

The reign of Ahab was marked by frequent wars with 
the Synan kingdom of Damascus. Benhadad, the king 
of that country, was so successful that he claimed 
suzerainty over Israel — a claim which Ahab was at 
first disposed to admit (1 K 20®® ). But when Benhadad 
went so far as to threaten Samaria with indiscriminate 
plunder, Ahab resisted. In two campaigns he defeated 
the invaders, even taking their haughty leader prisoner. 
Contrary to the advice of the prophetic party, he treated 
his captive magnanimously, and concluded an alliance 
with him, stipulating only that the cities formerly taken 
from Israel should be restored. The alliance was one 
for trade and commerce, each party having bazaars 
assigned him in the capital of the other (1 K 20^). It 
is not improbable also that common measures of defence 
were planned against the Assyrians, who were showing 
hostile intentions in the region of the Lebanon. In the 
battle of Karkar, which was fought against theseinvaders 
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in the year 854, Ahab was present with ten thousand 
troops. This we learn from the Assynan inscriptions. 

The religious innovation for which Ahab is held 
responsible by the Hebrew writers, was the introduction 
of the Phoenician Baal as one of the gods of Israel. It 
is clear that Ahab had no idea of displacing Jahv/eh 
altogether, for he gave his children names which indi- 
cated his devotion to Him. But to please his wife he 
allowed her to introduce and foster the worship of her 
own divinities. Her thought was that with the religion 
of her own country she would introduce its more 
advanced civilization. The champion of Jahweh’s 
exclusive right to the worship of Israel was Elijah 
This prophet, by his bold challenge to the priests of 
Baal, roused the anger of Jezebel, and was obliged to flee 
the country (1 K 17-19). Other prophets do not seem to 
have been disturbed, for we find them at the court of 
Ahab in the last year of his life (22®). These, however, 
were subservient to the crown, while Elijah was not only 
a protestant against rehgious changes, but the champion 
of the common people, whose rights were so signally 
violated in the case of Naboth. 

Ahab died fighting for his people. The Syrian war 
had again broken out — apparently because Benhadad 
had not kept his agreement. Ahab therefore tried to 
recover Ramoth-gilead, being assisted by Jehoshaphat 
of Judah. In the first encounter Ahab was slain, his 
reputationfor courage being vindicated by the direction of 
his adversary to his soldiers—* Fight neither with small 
nor with great, but only with the king of Israel’ 
(1 K 2281). 

2. A false prophet ‘roasted in the fire’ by the king 
of Babylon (Jer 2921^-). H. P. Smith. 

AHARAH.— See Ahiram. 

AHABHEL. — A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4®). 

AHASBAI. — Father of Eliphelet (2 S 238<), and a 
member ot the family of Maacah, settled at Beth- 
maacah (20^^), or a native of the Syrian kingdom of 
Maacah (loe- 8). 

AHASUERUS (old Pers. Khskayarshd ,). — The Persian 
king (b.c. 485-465) known to Greek history as Xetxes. 
Complaints against the Jews were addressed to him 
(Ezr 48). It IS he who figures in the Book of Esther; 
Dn 91 erroneously makes him father of Darius the 
Mede, confusing the latter with Danus Hystaspis, the 
father of Xerxes. The Ahasuerus of To 14« is Cyaxares. 

J. Taylor. 

AHAVA was a settlement in Babylonia lying along 
a stream of the same name, probably a large canal 
near the Euphrates. None of the conjectures as to 
the exact locality can be verified. It was here that 
Ezra mustered his people before their departure for 
Jerusalem (Ezr 8«- 81 ). Some district north or 

north-west of Babylon, near the northern boundary of 
Babylonia, is most probable. J. F. McCurdy. 

AHAZ, son and successor of Jotham, king of Judah, 
came to the throne about b.o. 734. The only notable 
event of his reign, so far as we know, was the invasion 
made by his northern neighbours, Pekah of Israel and 
Rezln of Damascus. These two kings had made an 
alliance against the Assyrians, and were trying to compel 
Ahaz to join the coalitiqn. His refusal so exasperated 
them that they planned his deposition and the appoint- 
ment of a creature of their own to the throne. Ahaz 
did not venture to take the field, but shut himself up in 
Jerusalem and strengthened its fortifications. It was 
perhaps at this time of need that he sacrificed his son 
as a burnt-offering to Jahweh. Isaiah tried to encourage 
the faint-hearted king, pointing out that his enemies 
had no prospect of success or even of long existence. 
But Ahaz had more faith in political measures than in 
the prophetic word. He sent a message to Tiglath- 
pUeser, king of Assyria, submitting himself unreservedly 
to him. The embassy carried substantial evidence ot 
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vassalage in the shape of all the gold and silver from the 
palace treasury and from the Temple (2 K 16, Is 7). 

Tiglath-pileser was already on the march, and at once 
laid siege to Damascus, thus freeing Jerusalem from its 
enemies. Two years later the Assyrian king entered 
Damascus, and was visited there by Ahaz. The result 
of the visit was the construction of a new altar for the 
Temple Jerusalem, and apparently the introduction 
of Assyrian divimties (2 K 161®^ ). H. P. Smith. 

AHAZTAH. — Two kings of this name are mentioned 
in the OT, one in each of the Israelite kingdoms. 

1. Ahaziah of Israel was the son of Ahab, and ruled 
after him only two years or parts of years. He is said 
to have been a worshipper of Baal, that is, to have 
•ontinued the religious policy of his father. By a fall 
from a window of his palace he was seriously injured, 
and, after lingering awhile, died from the accident. The 
Moabites, who had been subject to Israel, took this 
opportunity to revolt, Ahaziah is accused of sending 
messengers to inquire of the celebrated oracle at Ekron, 
and is said unexpectedly to have received his answer 
from Elijah (2 K 1). 

2 . Ahaziah of Judah was son of Jehoram and grandson 

of Jehoshaphat. Under the influence of his mother, 
who was a daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, it is not 
surprising to read that he walked in the ways of Ahab. 
All that we know of him is that he continued the league 
with Israel, and that, going to visit his uncle Jehoram 
in Jezreel, he was involved in his fate at the revolt of 
Jehu (2 K 927). H. P. Smith. 

AHBAK . — A Judahite, son of Abishur <1 Ch 22®). 

AHER (‘another’).— A Benjamite (1 Oh 7^2). 

AHI (‘brother’).—!. A Gadite (1 Ch 5«). 2. An 
Asherite (1 Ch 7«). But the reading is in neither case 
free from doubt. 

AHIAH. — See Ahijah. 

AHIAH. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11®). 

AHIAK (‘fraternal’). — A Manassite, described as 
‘son of Shemida’ (1 Ch 7i®),‘ but the name is scarcely 
that of an individual; note in the context Abiezer and 
Shechem, and cf, Nu 26®®* 

AHIEZER (‘brother is help’).—!. Son of Ammi- 
shaddai, one of the tribal princes who represented Dan 
at the census and on certain other occasions (Nu 1^2 2® 
786. 71 1025 (p)), 2. The chief of the Benjamite archers 
who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12i-3). 

AHIHTTD (* brotheris majesty ’).—! . The prince of the 
tribe of Asher (Nu Z4P (P)). 2. A Benjamite (1 Ch S®- 7). 

AHLTAH.— 1. 1 S 143- « (AV Ahiah), a priest, son 
of Ahitub, who had charge of the oracular ephod and 
consulted it for Saul [read ‘ephod’ for ‘ark’ at v.i«I. 
Ahijah is probably to be identified with Ahimelech (21D. 
2. 1 K 4®, one of Solomon’s secretaries, who conducted 
the king’s correspondence and wrote out his decrees. 
His father Shisha seems to have held the same ofidce 
under David. 3. 1 K 1129f. 12®, 2 Ch 10”, a prophet 
of Shiloh, who foretold the division of the kingdom and 
the elevation of Jeroboam. Subsequently he predicted 
the death of Jeroboam’s son (1 K 142® ), 4. IK 1627. 
father of Baasha. 5. 1 Ch 2® has an Ahijah, son of 
Jerahmeel, but is hopelessly corrupt. The LXX gets 
rid of the name. 6, 1 Ch 87 (AV AUah)^ son of Ehud, 
a Benjamite: at v.* Ahoah, but LXX Ahijah, 7, 1 Ch 
11», one of David’s heroes, from Palon, an unknown 
locafity: perhaps Giloh should be read, seeing that 
Palon has already been mentioned (v.*7). 8. 1 Ch 262®, 
a Levite, overseer of the Temple treasures. But we 
ought probably to substitute the words, ‘ their brethren.’ 
9. Neh 10® (RV Ahiah), a layman who joined Nehemiah 
in signing the covenant. J. Taylor. 

AKTKAM. — One of the deputation sent by king 
Josiali to Huldah the prophetess (2 K 22«* 2 Oh 34«). 
lAter he used his influence to protect Jeremiah from the 
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violence of the populace during the reign of Jehoiakim 
(Jer 26W). 

AHILUD.— !. Father of Jehoshaphat, the chronicler 
under David and Solomon (2 S 20®, 1 K 4®, 1 Ch 18^®). 
2. Father of Baana, one of Solomon's twelve commis- 
sariat ofiScers (1 K 41®). 

AHIMAAZ.— 1. Saul’s father-in-law (1 S 14®®). 
2. Son of Zadok. He and Jonathan were stationed 
outside Jerusalem to learn Absalom’s plans; after an 
adventurous journey they succeeded in warning David 
(2 S 15®7 36 1717-21). Ahimaaz was eager to carry the 
tidings of Absalom’s defeat, but Joab preferred to send 
by an Ethiopian slave the unwelcome news of the 
prince’s death. Obtaining leave to follow, Ahimaaz 
outstripped this man, was recognized by the watchman 
through the style of his runmng, but left the Ethiopian 
to disclose the worst (2 S 18^® -3®). It may be the same 
person who appears later as Solomon’s son-in-law and 
commissioner in Naphtali (1 K 4i®). J. Taylor. 

AHDIAN. — !. One of the sons of Anak, at Hebron 
(Nu 13®2): the three clans, of which this was one, were 
either destroyed by Judah (Jg l^®), or expelled by the clan 
Caleb (Jos IS^^). 2. A family of Levites who had charge 
of that gate of the Temple through which the king 
entered (1 Ch 9i7£.). j. Taylor. 

AHIMELECH.— 1. Son of Ahitub, and grandson of 
Phinehas. He either succeeded his brother Ahijah in 
the priesthood, or more probably was the same person 
under another name (1 S 14® i®). For his fate see 
Doeg. In 2 S 817 and 1 Ch 18i® 24® the names of 
Aoiathar and Ahimelech have been transposed. 2. A 
Hittite, who joined David when a fugitive (1 S 26«). 

AHIMOTH.— A Kohathite Levite (1 Ch 6®®). 

AHINADAB .—Son of Iddo, one of the 12 commissariat 
officers appointed by Solomon (1 K 4^). 

AHINOAM. — ^1. Daughter of Ahimaaz and wife of 
Saul (1 S 14®®). 2. A Jezreelitess whom David married 
after Michal had been taken from him. She was the 
mother of David’s firstborn, Amnon (1 S 26^3 27» 30®, 
2 S 2® 3®, 1 Ch 31). 

AHIO.— !. Son of Abinadab (No. 3), and brother of 
Uzzah. He helped to drive the cart on which the ark 
was placed when removed from Abinadab ’s house 
(2 S 63. s 1 Ch 137). 2. A son of Jeiel, and brother of 
Kish, the father of Saul (1 Ch 8®! 9®7). 3. A Benjamite 
(1 Ch 8M). 

AHIRA. — Prince of Naphtali, named at the census and 
on certain other occasions (Nu li® 2®® 778 ss 1927 (p)). 

AHIRAM.— The eponym of a Benjamite family — the 
Ahiramites, Nu 26®® (P). The name occurs in the corrupt 
forms Ehi in Gn 46®i (P), and Aharah in 1 Ch 81. 

AHISAMACH.— A Danite, father of Oholiab (Ex 31® 
35«® 3823 (P)). 

AHISHAHAB.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 71®). 

AHISHAR. — Superintendent of Solomon’s household 
(1 K 4®). 

AHITHOPHEL. — David’s counsellor (2 S 15i®, 1 Ch 
273®), whose advice was deemed infallible (2 S 16®®). 
Being Bathsheba’s grandfather, he had been alienated 
by David’s criminal conduct (11® 233<), and readily 
joined Absalom (151®). Ahithophel advised the pnnce 
to take possession of the royal harem, thus declar- 
ing his father’s deposition, and begged for a body of 
men with whom he might at once overtake and destroy 
the fugitive monarch (171-®). Hushai thwarted this 
move (I711). Disgusted at the collapse of his influ- 
ence, and foreseeing that this lack of enterprise meant 
the failure of the insurrection, Ahithophel withdrew, 
set his affairs in order, and hanged himself (17®®). 

J. Taylor. 

AHITOB (1 Es 8®). — An ancestor of Ezra, son of 
Amarias and father of Sadduk. See Ahitub, No. 3. 
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AHITUB. — 1. Son of Phmehas and grandson of Eli, 
the lather of Ahimelech or Ahijah, the priest who was 
put to death by Saul (1 S 143 22® 20). 2. Acc. to 
2 S 817 ( = 1 Ch igiG) the father, acc. to 1 Ch 9“, Neh 
the grandfather, of Zadok the priest who w'as con- 
temporary with David and Solomon. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether the name Ahitub here is not due to a 
copyist’s error. The text of 2 S 8^7 should probably 
run; ‘and Zadok and Abiathar the son of Ahimelech, 
the son of Ahitub.’ 3. Even more doubt attaches to 
another Ahitub, father of another Zadok (1 Ch 6^^ 
cf. 1 Es B\ 2 Es V). 4, An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8^. 

AHLAB .-“A city of Asher ( J g ) . The site has been 
identified with the later Gush Haldb or Giscala, now el- 
Jtsh in Upper Galilee, but this is, of course, uncertain. 

AHLAI.— 1. The daughter (?) of Sheshan (1 Ch 
cf. V.84). 2. The father of Zabad, one of David’s mighty 
men (1 Ch lUD 

AHOAH.— Son of Bela, a Benjamite (1 Ch 8^). See 
Ahijah (6). The patronymic Ahohite occurs in 2 S 23®. 

AHOLAH, AHOLIAB. AHOLIBAH, AHOLIBAMAH. 
—The forms in AV of the correct RV Oholah, Ohohab, 
Oholibah, Oholibamah (wh. see). 

AHUiyEAX.— A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4®). 

AHUZZAM. — A man of Judah (1 Ch 4®). 

AHUZZATH.— ‘The fnend* of Ahimelech, the Philis- 
tine of Gerar, mentioned on the occasion when the latter 
made a league with Isaac at Beersheba (Gn 26*«). The 
position of ‘king’s fnend’ may possibly have been an 
official one, and the title a technical one (cf. 1 K 4®, 1 Ch 
2733) . The rendering of the LXX gives a different concep- 
tion, that of ‘pronubus,’ or friend of the bridegroom. 

AHZAl.— A priest (Neh lli3)=Jalizerah (1 Ch 9^2). 

AI.— 1. A place between which and Bethel Abraham 
was stationed before (Gn 12®) and after (133) tus sojourn 
in Egypt. The repulse of the Israelite attempt on the 
city (Jos 72-5) led to the exposure of the crime of Achan; 
when that was expiated, the city was captured and 
destroyed (81-28) by a ruse. It never reappears in 
history, though it continued to be inhabited; it is the 
Aiatii in Isaiah’s description of the march of the Assyrian 
(1023), and the Aija of Neh ll®!. In 1 Ch 723 'AzzaK 
enumerated among the cities of Ephraim, is in many 
MSS *Ayyah, which is another form of the name. This, 
however, cannot in any case be the same place, which 
was within the tribe of Benjamin (Jos 1823, where Amim 
is possibly a corruption for the name of this city). 
After the Exile, Ai and Bethel between them supplied 
a contingent of 223 to the number that returned 
(Ezr 228), and the city was once more settled by Benja- 
mites (Neh ll®!). That the city was insignificant is 
defimtely stated in Jos 7®, and indicated by the fact 
that in the list of captured cities it is almost the only 
one of which the situation is specified (Jos 12®). Its 
capture, however, made a deep impression on the 
Canaanites (Jos 9® 10^). As to its identification, the 
only indication to guide us is its proximity to Bethel 
(agreed by all to be Beitin), on the east of that place 
(as follows from Gn 128). Various sites have been 
proposed — Turmus 'Ay a (which contains an element 
resembling the name, but the situation is impossible); 
Khurhet Hayan (which also has a similar name, but 
the 'antiquities of the place are not known to be old 
enough); Deir Diwan (which is in the right place, but 
also possibly not an old enough site); and et-Tell (a 
mound whose name has the same meaning as the word 
Ai heap ’]. Possibly this last is the most likely site. 

2. A wholly distinct place, mentioned in a prophecy 
against the Ammomtes, Jer 49® (perh. a clerical error 
for Ar). R. A. S. Macaiister. 

AIAH.— 1. Son of Zibeon (Gn 1 Ch 1«). 2. Father 

of Bizpah, Saul’s concubine (2 S 3? 218* i®* «)• 

AIATH, Is 1028; AUA, Neh ll®^— See Ai, No. 1. 


AUALON. — 1. A city allotted to, but not occupied 
by, Dan (Jos Jg 1 -•). Wc find it in the hands of 
Rehoboam (2 Ch later the Philistines took it 

(2 Ch 2818). It may be the modern Yalo, 3 miles N.E. 
of Latrun, 14 miles from Jerusalem. 2. An unknown 
town in Zebulun (Jg 1212 ). W. Ewing. 

AIJELETH HASH-SHAHAB, Ps 22 (title).-'See 
Psalms. 

AIN.— 1. A town in the neighbourhood of Riblah 
(Nu 3411 ), probably the modern el-Ain near the source 
of the Orontes. 2. A town in Judah (Jos 1532), or 
Simeon (Jos 197), where Ain and Rimmon should be 
taken together. It is probably Umm er-Ramamln, to 
the N. of Beersheba. W. Ewing, 

AIN. — The sixteenth letter of the Heb. alphabet, 
and so used to introduce the sixteenth part of Ps. 119. 

AKAN. — A descendant of Esau (Gn 3627); called in 
1 Ch 1^ Jakan. 

AKATAN (1 Es 838). — Father of Joannes, who returned 
with Ezra; called Hakkatan in Ezr 812. 

AKFiLDAMA (AV Aceldama). — The name of the 
‘potter’s field* (Ac li®), purchased for the burial of 
strangers with the blood-money returned by Judas (Mt 
273). The traditional site is at the E. side of the Wady 
er-kababi (the so-called ‘Valley of Hinnom’) on the S. 
side of the valley. It is still known as Hakk ed-Dumm 
C field of blood*), which represents the old name in sound 
and meaning. The identification has not been traced 
earlier than the Crusaders, who erected here a charnel- 
house, the ruins of which still remain— a vault about 
70 feet long and 20 feet wide (internal dimensions) 
erected over and covenng the entrance to some of the 
ancient rock-cut tombs which abound in the valley. 
The skulls and bones which once thickly strewed the floor 
of this charnel-house have all been removed to a modern 
Greek monastery adjacent. There is no evidence 
recoverable connecting this site with the work of 
potters. R. A. S, Macaiister. 

AKKAD (ACOAD), AKKADIANS.— AlkA;ad(u) is 
the Semitic equivalent of the Sumenan AgadZ, the 
capital of the founder of the first Semitic empire. It 
was probably in consequence of this that it gave its 
name to Northern Babyloma, the Semitic language of 
which came to be known as Akkadu or ‘Akkadian.’ 
In the early days of cuneiform decipherment ‘Akkadian* 
was the name usually apphed to the non-Semitic language 
of primitive Babyloma, but some cuneiform texts 
published by Bezold in 1889 (ZA p. 434) showed that 
this was called by the Babylonians themselves ‘the 
language of Sumer’ or Southern Babyloma, while a 
text recently published by Messerschmidt (Orient 
Ltztg. 1905, p. 268) states that Akkadu was the name of 
the Semitic ‘ trandation.* When Babylonia became a 
united monarchy, its rulers took the title of ‘kings of 
Sumer and Akkad’ in Semitic, ‘Ken^ and Uii* in 
Sumerian, where Uri seems to have signified * the upper 
region.’ In Gn 10^® Accad is the city, not the country 
to which it gave its name. A. H. Sayce. 

AKKOS (AV Accoz), 1 Es S®*.- See Hakkoz. 

AKKUB.— 1. A son of Elioenai (1 Ch 3M). 2, A 
Levite, one of the porters at the E. gate of the Temple; 
the eponym of a family that returned from the Exile 
(1 Ch 917, Ezr 2<2, Neh 7« lli® 12»); called in 1 Es 5*® 
Dacubi. 3, The name of a family of Nethinim (Ezr 2**) ; 
called in 1 Es 5®® Acud. 4. A Levite who helped to ex- 
pound the Law (Neh 87); called in 1 Es 9^® Jacubus. 

AKBABATTINE (1 Mac 5®). — ^The region in Idumsea 
near Akrabblm. 

AKBABBIW dess correctly Acrabbim Jos 15® AV, 
‘Scorpion Pass’). — The name given to an ascent on the 
south side of the Dead Sea, a very barren region. 

AXABABTEB.— See Jewels akd pRsaous Stones. 

ALAMOTH, Ps 46 (title), 1 Ch 15®®.— See Psalms. 
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ALBEIT. — Albeit is a contraction for ‘all be it,* and 
means ‘ although it be.* It occurs m Ezk 13^, Philem i*. 
and m the Apocrypha. 

ALCIMUS fthe Greek for ‘valiant/ suggested by the 
Hebrew Bliakim, ‘God sets up') was son or nephew of 
Jose ben-Joeser, pupil to Antigonus of Socho (b.c. 190). 
Antiochus V. (Eupator), king of Syria, appointed him 
high pnest (b.c. 162). Either because he was not of high 
priestly family (though of the stock of Aaron, 1 Mac 7^^), 
or, more probably, from his Hellemzing tendencies, his 
appointment was stoutly opposed by Judas Maccabseus, 
and received but scanty recogmtion at Jerusalem. 
Demetrius Soter, cousin and successor to Antiochus, 
in response to Alcimus’s solicitations, reinstated him 
by the means of Nicanor, the Syrian general. He now 
received, moreover, considerable local support from the 
Hellemzing party. It was not, however, till the defeat 
and death of Judas at EUsa that he was in a position 
to commence his Hellenizing measures, and shortly after- 
wards he died of paralysis (b. c, 1 60) . A . W. Strbajte . 

ALCOVE.— KVm (Nu 268) for RV ‘paviUon,* AV 
‘tent.* See Pavilion. 

AT.ETVrA (1 Mac 5“).— A city in Gilead; site unknown. 

ALEMETH. — 1. A son of Becher the Benjamite 
(1 Ch 78). 2. A descendant of Saul (1 Ch S®* 9^®). 

ALEPH. — First letter of Heb. alphabet, and so used 
to introduce the &st part of Ps 119. 

ALEXANDEE. — ^1. Son of Simon of Gyrene; like 
his brother Rufus, evidently a well-known man (Mk 15*^ 
only). 2. One of the high-pnestly family (Ac 48). 
3. The would-be spokesman of the Jews in the not 
at Ephesus, which endangered them as well as the 
Christians (Ac 19“); not improbably the same as the 
coppersmith (2 Ti 4 ^) who did St. Paul ‘much evil,* 
and who was probably an Ephesian Jew; possibly 
the same as the Alexander of 1 Ti l^ (see Hymenjeus). 
in which case we may regard him as an apostate Christian 
who had relapsed into Judaism. A. J. Maclean, 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT,— A Jewish tradition, 
reported by Josephus and the Talmud, relates that whilst 
the renowned Macedoman conqueror was besieging Tyre 
(b.c. 333), rival embassies from the Jews and the 
Samaritans solicited his protection. At the close of 
the siege he set out for Jerusalem, and was met outside 
by the entire population, with the high priest at their 
head. Recognizing the latter as the person who had 
appeared to him in a dream and promised him victory, 
the king prostrated himself. He then entered the city, 
offered sacrifice, was shown the passages in Darnel 
rdating to himself, granted the people unmolested use of 
their customs, promised to befriend their eastern settle- 
ments, and welcomed Jews to his army (Ant. xi. vni.). 
The objections to this story are: (1) that although there 
are references to Alexander and his successors in Danid 
( 240 flf. 77 g 6 . 8 21 they were not written till the 

2 nd cent, b.c.; and ( 2 ) that the accounts given by 
Arnan and Curtius do not mention these events. It is 
also most likely that when Josephus declares that Alex- 
ander gave to the Jews in Alexandria equal privileges 
with the Macedonians (c. Ap. li. 4), he is anticipating by 
some years what happened under the Ptolemys. 

The deep impression made by Alexander’s successes is 
evinced by the numerous legends connected with his 
name in later J ewish literature. But his real importance 
to the Biblical student consists in this — he brought the 
Jews into contact with Greek literature and life. 

J. Taylor. 

ALEXANDER BALAS.— A low-born youth called 
Balas, living in Smyrna, was put forward by the enemies 
of Demetrius i. as son of Antiochus iv., king of Syria. 
In their struggle for the throne the rivals sought to out- 
bid each other for the support of Jonathan Maccabseus, 
who elected to side with ^exander, and was appointed 
high priest by him (b.c. 153). Jonathan defeated 
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Apollonius, one of the generals of Demetrius, and received 
still further honours (1 Mac 10). But Alexander Balas 
cared more for sensual pleasures than for kingly duties: 
his father-in-law Ptolemy turned against him, and 
Alexander, fleeing to Arabia, was assassinated there 
(1 Mac 1117). J. Taylor, 

ALEXANDRIA was founded (b.c. 332) by Alex- 
ander the Great after his conquest of Egypt. Recog- 
nizing the inconvenience caused by the want of a harbour 
for 600 miles along the shore, he selected as the site of 
a new port the village of Rhacotis, lying on a strip of 
land between Lake Mareotis and the sea. This he 
umted to the little island of Pharos by a huge mole 
about a mile long, and thus he formed two splendid 
havens, which speedily became the commercial meeting- 
place of Africa, Asia, and Europe. The city was laid 
out in shape like the outspread cloak of a Macedonian 
soldier; in circumference about 15 miles: and it was 
divided into quarters by a magnificent street nearly 
5 miles long, and 100 feet wide, ninmng from E. to W., 
and crossed by another of somewhat lesser dimensions 
from N. to S. One of these quarters (Soma, ‘ the body *) 
received the corpse of Alexander, and preserved it 
embalmed in the Royal Mausoleum. The Ptolemys, 
who succeeded to the Egyptian portion of Alexander’s 
divided empire, made Alexandria their capital, and by 
their extensive building operations rendered the city 
famous for the magnificence and beauty of its public 
edifices. Besides the Royal Palace, the Royal 
Mausoleum, the Temple of Neptune, the Great Theatre, 
the Gymnasium, and the vast Necropolis, Alexandria 
possessed three other structures for which it was cele- 
brated. (1) The Museum, which was not a place where 
collections were laid out for instruction, but a spot 
where the fine arts, science, and literature were studied. 
The Museum of Alexandria became in course of time 
practically the centre of the intellectual life of the 
world. It answered very largely to what we associate 
with the idea of a great modern university. It had its 
staff of State-paid professors, its professorial dimng-hall, 
its shaded cloisters, where eager students from all parts 
of the world walked to and fro, listening to lectures 
from men like Euclid, Eratosthenes, and Hipparchus. 
( 2 ) The Utyrary, which was the greatest treasure of the 
city, was founded by the first Ptolemy. His successors 
increased the number of volumes till the collection 
embraced upwards of 700,000 MSS, in which were 
inscribed the intellectual efforts of Greece, Rome, 
Asia Minor, Palestine, and even India. The value of 
this unrivalled collection was immense. The Library 
was in two portions; and, in the siege of Alexandria by 
Julius Caesar, the part stored in the Museum was burned; 
a loss, however, which was largely made up by the 
presentation to Cleopatra, by Mark Antony, of the Royal 
Library of Pergamum. The other portion was stored in 
the Serapeum, which in 1895 was discovered to have 
been situated where ‘Pompey’s Pillar’ now stands. 
History is undecided as to whether this celebrated 
Library was destroyed in a.d. 391 by Bishop Theophilua 
or by the Caliph Omar in a.d. 641. (3) The third 
structure which attracted the attention of the world 
to Alexandria was the Pharos (Lighthouse), erected by 
PtoL n. Philadelphus,on the island which had been joined 
to the mainland by Alexander. Rising in storeys of 
decreasing dimensions to a height of 450-490 ft., adorned 
with white marble columns, balustrades, and statues, 
it was justly reckoned one of the ‘Seven Wonders of 
the World/ Though it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in A.D. 1303, it has nevertheless exercised a 
permanent influence on mankind. The idea of humanity 
to the mariner which it embodied was accepted by 
almost every civilized nation, and the thousands of 
lighthouses throughout the world to-day can all be 
traced to the gracious thoughtfulness which was dis- 
played in the costly erection of this first Pharos, 
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In its times of greatest prosperity, Alexandria had a 
population of between 800,000 and 1,000,000. Trade, 
amusement, and learning attracted to it inhabitants 
from every quarter. It was an amalgam of East and 
West. The alertness and versatility of the Greek 
were here united with the gravity, conservativeness, 
and dreaminess of the Oriental. Alexandna became, 
next to Rome, the largest and most splendid city in the 
world. Amongst its polyglot comraumty, the Jews 
formed no inconsiderable portion. Jewish colomsts 
had settled in Egypt in large numbers after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Jer 42^^), and during the Persian 
period their numbers greatly increased. The Ptolemys, 
with one exception, favoured them, and assigned a 
special quarter of the city to them. More than an 
eighth of the population of Egypt was Jewish. Their 
business instincts brought to them the bulk of the trade 
of the country. They practically controlled the vast 
export of wheat. Some had great ships with which they 
traded over all the Mediterranean. St. Paul twice 
sailed in a ship of Alexandria (Ac 276 28*^). The Jews 
were under their own governor or ‘Alabarch,’ and 
observed their own domestic and religious customs. 
Their great central synagogue was an immense and 
most imposing structure, where all the trade guilds 
sat together, and the 70 elders were accommodated in 
70 splendidly bejewelled chairs of state. 

It was m Alexandria that one of the most important 
events in the history of religion took place, when the 
Hebrew Scriptures were translated into the Greek 
tongue. The legendary tales narrated by Josephus re- 
garding the accomplishment of this task may be dis- 
missed as baseless. But it is undisputed that during 
the reigns of the earlier Lagidae (somewhere between 
B.c. 250 and 132) the ‘ Septuagint ' made its appearance. 

It is certainly not the product of a syndicate of trans- 
lators working harmomously, as Jewish tradition 
asserted. The work is of very unequal merit, the Penta- 
teuch being the best done, while some of the later books 
are wretchedly translated. The translation was re- 
garded by the Jews with mingled feelings, — execrated 
by one section as the grossest desecration of the holy 
oracles, extolled by another section as the means by 
which the beauties of the Law and the Prophets could 
be appreciated for the first time by the Greek-speaking 
Gentile world. The LXX became, under God’s provi- 
dence, a most valuable preparation for the truths of 
Chnstianity. It familiarized the heathen nations with 
the God of righteousness as He had been revealed to the 
Jewish race. It paved the way for the gospel. It 
formed the Bible of the early Church, In the Eastern 
Church to-day it is the only orthodox text of the OT. 

The wars of the Ptolemys with the Seleucidse at 
Antioch are descnbed in Dn 1 1. Ptolemy n. Philaddphm 
left his mark on Palestine in the cities of Philadelphia 
(-Rabbath-ammon, Dt 3“), Ptolemais (Ac 217=Acco, 
Jg 181), philoteria, etc. Under Ptolemy ni. Euergetes i. 
(B.c. 247-222) the famous ‘stele of Canopus’ was in- 
scribed. With Ptolemy iv. PhUopator the dynasty began 
to dechne, and his oppressions of the Jews (largely 
mythical) are narrated in 3 Maccabees. Under Ptolemy 
V. Epiphanes the Alexandrian supremacy over Palestine 
was exchanged for that of Antiochus iii. the Great 
(Dn 1 11* -17). In his reign the celebrated * Rosetta stone’ 
was erected. The ten succeeding Ptolemys were dis- 
tinguished for almost nothing but their effeminacy, 
folly, luxury, and cruelty. The city increased in wealth, 
but sank more and more in political power. Julius Caesar 
stormed Alexandna in b.c. 47, and after a bnef spell of 
false splendour under Cleopatra, it fell after the battle 
of Actium into the hands of the Romans, and its fortunes 
were henceforth merged with those of the Empire. 

But while its political power was thus passing away, 
it was devdoping an intdlectual greatness destined to 
exercise a profound influence through succeeding 
oenturiefl. Among its Jewish population there had 
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ansen a new school which sought to amalgamate Hebrew 
tradition and Greek philosophy, and to make the OT 
yield up Platonic and Stoic doctnnes. This attempted 
fusion of Hebraism and Hellemsm was begun by 
Aristobulus, and reached its climax in Philo, a contem- 
porary of Jesus Christ. The Jews found in the Gentile 
writings many beautiful and excellent thoughts. They 
could logically defend their own proud claim to be the 
sole depositaries and custodians of Dnune truth only by 
asserting that every nch and luminous Greek expres- 
sion was borrowed from their Scriptures. Plato and 
Pythagoras, they declared, were deeply in debt to Moses. 
The Greeks were merely reproducers of Hebrew ethics, 
and Hebrew religious and moral conceptions. The next 
step was to re-wnte their own Scriptures in terms of 
Greek philosophy, and the most simple way of doing 
this was by an elaborate system of allegory. Philo 
earned the allegonzmg of the OT to such an extent that 
he was able to deduce all the spurious philosophy he 
required from the most matter-of-fact narratives of 
the patnarchs and their wives. But it was a false issue. 
It was based on a logical figment, and Philo’s voluminous 
works, gifted and learned though he was, merely reveal 
that there was no hope either for Greek philosophy or 
for Hebrew religious development along these lines. 
The results of the allegorical method of interpretation, 
however, were seen m Christian Church history. We 
read of a ‘synagogue of the Alexandrians' in Jerusalem, 
funously hostile to St. Stephen with his plain declara- 
tion of facts (Ac 6®). ApoUos of Alexandria (Ac 182* -28) 
needed to be * more accurately instructed ’ in Chnstian 
doctnne, though we have no direct evidence that he 
was a disciple of Philo. The Ep. to the Hebrews shows 
traces of Alexandnan influence, and there are evidences 
that St. Paul was not unfamiliar with Alexandnan 
hermeneutics and terminology (cf. Gal 42* -si). But 
there is no proof that St. Paul ever visited Alex- 
andria. He seems to have refrained from going thither 
because the gospel had already reached the city (cf. 
Ro 1520). Eusebius credits St. Mark with the intro- 
duction of Chnstianity into Egypt. In the 2nd and 
3rd cents. Alexandna was the intellectual capital of 
Christendom. The Alexandnan school of theology was 
made lustrous by the names of Pantsenus, Clement, and 
especially Origen, who, while continuing the allegoncal 
tradition, strove to show that Christian doctnne en- 
shnned and realized the dreams and yearmngs of Greek 
philosophy. The evil tendencies of the method found 
expression in the teachings of the Alexandrian heretics, 
Basilides and Valentinian. Alexandria became more and 
more the stronghold of the Christian faith. Here 
Athanasius defended contra mundum the true Divinity 
of Christ in the Nicene controversy, and the city’s 
influence on Christian theology has been profound. 
In A.D. 641, Alexandria fell before Amrou; in the 7th 
cent, it began to decline. The creation of Cairo was 
another blow, and the discovery in 1497 of the new 
route to the East via the Cape of Good Hope almost 
destroyed its trade. At the beginning of the 19th cent. 
Alexandria was a mere village. To-day it is again a large 
and flourishing city, with a rapidly increasing population 
of over 200,000, and its port is one of the busiest on the 
Mediterranean shore. G. A. Frank Knight. 

ALGUH. — See Almug. 

ALIAH,—A ‘duke’ of Edom (1 Ch called in 
Gn 36*0 Alvah. 

ALIAK. — A descendant of Esau (1 Ch l*o); called in 
Gn 3628 Alvan. 

ALIEN.— See Nations, Stranger. 

ALLAMMELECH. — A town of Asher, probably near 
Acco (Jos 1926). Site unidentified. 

ALLAR (1 Es 686). — One of the leaders of those Jews 
who could not show their pedigree as Israelites at the 
return from captivity under Zerubbabel. The name 
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seems to correspond to Immer in Ezr 259, ^eh 781, one of 
the places from which these Jews returned. In 1 Es 
‘Cherub, Addan, and Immer’ appear as ‘ Charaathalan 
leading them and Allar.’ 

ALLEGrOBY.— See Parable. 

ALliELIJIA.— See Hallelujah. 

ALIiEMETH, AV Alemeth,! Ch Almon, Jos 21^8. — 
A Levitical city of Benjamin. It is the present Almlt 
on the hills N. of Anathoth. 

ALLIANCE . — In the patriarchal age alliances between 
the Chosen People and foreign nations were frequent. 
Many of the agreements between individuals recorded 
in Genesis implied, or really were, treaties between the 
tnbes or clans represented (Gn 21222 3i44ff ). During 
the period of the Judges confederations between the 
more or less isolated units of which the nation was 
composed were often made under the pressure of a 
common danger (Jg 41“ 635). When Israel became 
consolidated under the monarchy, alliances with 
foreigners were of a more formal character, e.g, Solomon’s 
treaty with Hiram (1 K 5. 9). His marriage with 
Pharaoh’s daughter probably had a political significance 
(31 916). The policy of alhance between Israel and 
Phoenicia was continued by Omri and Ahab 
Am 19 speaks of it as a ‘covenant of brethren’; it 
rested, no doubt, on reciprocal commercial interests 
(cf. Ac 1220). Asa and Baasha contended for alliance 
with Benhadad (1 K IS^®), and Judah and Israel them- 
selves are allied during the reigns of Jehoshaphat and 
Ahab. Such a fnendship is denounced in 2 Ch 25. 
Pekah and Rezin are united against Judah (2 K 165, 
Is 7). With the appearance of Assyria, relations with 
foreign nations become important and complicated. 
The temptation is to stave off the danger from the east 
by alliance with Damascus or Egypt. Sennacherib 
assumes that this will be the policy of Hezekiah (2 K 
1821 S54). The prophets from the first set their faces 
against it (Dt 17^8, Hos S®, Is 20. 30, Jer 2i8 56). it is 
‘the hiring of lovers’ in place of J'^, leading to sin and 
idolatry (2 K 16), and is pohtically unsound, resting ‘ on 
a broken reed.’ The parties being so unequal, the ally 
easily becomes the tributary (16^). After the Return, 
Ezra and Nehemiah oppose any alliance with ‘ the people 
of the land.’ In later times, for a short period only, 
did the nation gain sufficient independence to make an 
alliance; in this case it was with Rome (1 Mac 8^^ 15^8), 

C. W. Emmet. 

ALLON. — 1. The head of a family of ‘Solomon’s ser- 
vants ’ ( 1 Es ) . He may be the same as Ami (Ezr 257), 
or AmoxL (Neh 759). 2. A Simeonite prince (1 Ch 457). 

ALLON BAGUTH (‘oak of weeping’). — The place 
where Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was buried; it was 
near Bethd (Gn 355). 

ALL TO BREAK. — This phrase (Jg 955) means 
altogether broke. The ‘all’ is used for altogether, as in 
1 K 1415 ‘tih it be all gone’; and the ‘to’ is not the 
sign of the infin , but an adverb like Germ, zer, meaning 
thoroughly. Thus, ‘ His brest to-broken with his sadil 
bowe’ — Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 2759. The correct spell- 
ing (as in the original ed, of AV) is ‘all to brake,’ 

ALLOW . — ^To ‘allow' generally means in AV ‘to 
approve,* as Ro 71® * that which I do I allow not.’ But 
in Ac 24^5 it has the mod. sense, admit. 

ALLOY.— RVm (Is 125) for EV ‘tin.’ See Mining 
AND Meta ls. 

ALMIGHTY is the regular rendering of Shaddai, 
which occurs altogether 45 times in the OT; 6 times 
qualifying El (God) and 39 times [31 of these in Job] 
standing by itself. In the Hexateuch its use is almost 
confined to P, according to which source it is the name 
by which God revealed Himself to the patriarchs (Ex 6®, 
cf. Gn 171 35^1). The meaning and derivation are 
alike obscure. The LXX usually render by PantokraWr 
(‘Almighty’); 6 times by a fanciful derivation they 
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paraphrase by ‘He that is sufficient.’ But in Gn. 
El Shaddai is always represented in the LXX by a 
pronoun, ‘my (or thy) God’; in Ezk lO® it is merely 
transhterated. Other suggested rendenngs are ‘the 
Destroyer,’ i.e. ‘the Storm-God,’ ‘the Pourer,’ i.e. 
‘the Ram-God,’ ‘the Mountain’ (cf. ‘Rock’ as a 
title of God in Dt 32«' “ so si)^ or ‘Lord.’ The last 
two have the most probability on their side, and it 
is hard to choose between them; but the fact that 
in Babylonian ‘the Great Mountain’ (shadu rabu) is 
a common title of Bel seems to turn the scale m 
favour of the former of the two meamngs proposed, 
some slight confirmation is perhaps afforded by 1 K 2023 
In composition the word occurs in two personal names: 
Zunshaddai (Nu P) and Ammishaddai (Nu per- 
haps also in Shedeur (Nu I®). The first (‘Shaddai is 
my Rock’) is specially interesting if the meaning given 
above is correct. 

In the NT, with the exception of 2 Co (a quotation 
from 2 S 7“), the name is confined to the Apocalypse. 
That It renders Shaddai rather than Sabaoth seems 
proved (in spite of 48 from Is 63) by the fact that it 
always either stands alone or qualifies ‘God,’ never 
‘Lord.’ The wnter is fond of piling up the titles or 
attnbutes of God, and among them his favourite is that 
ancient title which carnes him back to the patnarchal 
age, the title El Shaddai. H. C. O. Lanchester. 

AL-MODAD was, according to Gn 1026 (1 Ch 120), the 
oldest son of Joktan (wh. see). Joktan is the eponym 
of the tribes and peoples of eastern and southern 
Arabia. From the position of Al-modad in the hst of 
‘sons,’ it would appear that he is to be located in the 
south of the peninsula. As yet the name can neither 
be explained nor identified with any known region. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

ALHON. — See Allbmeth. 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM.— A station in the journey- 
ings (Nu 33« ”), ppob, identical with Beth-diblathaim 
(Jer 4822). The meamng of Diblathaim is a double cake 
of figs, its application to a town may indicate the 
appearance of the place or neighbourhood. 

ALMOND (slidggd).— The fruit in Gn 43^1, Ex 25*® » 
3719-20^ Nu 175; the tree in Ec 125, Jer 1“. Zuz 
(Gn 3037), mistranslated ‘ hazel,’ is certainly the almond; 
it is the name of the almond in modern Arabic. The 
almond {Amygdalus communis) is in Palestine the earliest 
harbinger of spring, bursting into beautiful white 
blossom late in January in Jerusalem, before its leaves 
appear. Hence its name and symbolism: shOqbd means 
to waken or watch, and in Jer l^i 12 there is a play 
on the word ‘almond’ {shdqld), and ‘I will hasten' 
{shbqM). Probably the whiteness of the blossom from 
a little distance — the delicate pink at the bases of the 
petals being visible only on closer inspection — suggested 
Its comparison to the white hair of age (Ec 125). xhe 
fruit is a great favounte. It is eaten green before the 
shell hardens, especially by children, and the ripe 
kernels are eaten by themselves or with nuts and pud- 
dings, and are also made into sweetmeats with sugar, 
both as ‘ almond icing ’ and ‘ burnt almonds. ’ A present 
of Palestine almonds would be sure to be appreciated 
in Egypt (Gn 43ii), as they did not grow in the latter 
country. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ALMS, ALMSGIVING. — ‘ An alms’ (Ac 3®) is some- 
thing freely given, in money or in kind, to the needy, 
from motives of love and pity for the recipient, and of 
gratitude to the Giver of all. Hence what is given or 
paid to the poor under the authority and compulsion 
of law, as the modern poor rate, is not alms. For such 
legal provision in OT times see Poor. Much might 
be said of the humane spirit which pervades the 
whole of the Hebrew legislation, and in particular the 
legislation of Dt, of which, in this respect, 15^ may be 
taken as the epitome: ‘Thou shalt surely open thine 
hand unto thy brother, to thy needy and to thy poor’ 
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(RV). The writings of the prophets, also, are full of 
generous advocacy of the rights of the poor. In the 
later pre-Chnstian centuries almsgiving became one of 
the most prominent of religious duties (Ps 1129, pr 1421 
1917 3120, Job 29i2f ). The sentiment of the 2nd cent. 
B c. — by which time it is significant that the Hebrew 
word for ‘righteousness’ had acquired the special sense 
of almsgiving as m the true text of Mt 6^ (see RV)— is 
fully reflected in the Books of Sirach (710 17^ 29“^ ) and 
Tobit (see esp. 4^-11). From this time onwards, indeed, 
almsgiving was considered to possess an atoning or 
redemptive efficacy (Sir S^o ‘alms (RV ‘almsgi\ing’l 
maketh an atonement for sins,’ To 4^0 12® ‘alms de- 
li vereth from death,’ cf Dn 427). After the cessation 
of sacrifice, almsgiving appears to have ranked among 
the Jews as the first of religious duties, more mentonous 
even than prayer and fasting. Arrangements were 
made by the Jewish authorities for the systematic 
collection and distribution of the alms of the people. 
An offertory for the poor also formed a recognised part 
of the synagogue service 

Almsgiving occupies a prominent place in the teaching 
of our Lord, who rebukes the ostentatious charity of 
His day (Mt emphasizes the blessedness of giving 
(Ac 202s ), its opportunities (Mt 25^^ ), and its highest 
motive, ‘ in my name’ (Mk W. In the early Chnstian 
community of Jerusalem the needs of the poor were 
effectively supphed, for its members ‘had all things 
common, neither was there among them any that 
lacked’ (Ac 4*2 34). The need for careful distribution 
of the Church’s alms led to the institution of the diaconate 
(Ac fiiff ) , The provision of a poor’s fund for the behoof 
of the mother Church was much in the thoughts of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles (1 Co 16^® , 2 Co 9^^ ), and until 
a penod within living memory the care bf God’s poor 
continued to be the almost exclusive pnvilege of the 
Christian Church. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ALMUG, or ALGUM (1 K IQii- 12, 2 Ch 28 Qio- 
the two names are probably variants of the same word, 
caused by transposition of letters, as is common in Heb. 
and Arabic). —This tree was imported by Solomon 
from Ophir (1 K lO^ 12) and from Lebanon (2 Ch 28) 
for staircases, balustrades, and musical instruments. 
There is nothing certain known of the nature of this 
wood, but as Jewish tradition states that it was a red 
wood, red sandal wood (Pterocarpus santalinus ) — now 
used chiefly for its colounng properties — has been very 
generally accepted. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

ALOES CahQlim, Pr 7^7, Nu 24® [‘lign aloes’]; 
'ahSiloth, Ps 45®, Ca 4^4; also a£6s, Jn 19*9). — This is 
the modern eagle-wood (a name derived from the Skr. 
aguru); it has nothing to do with the familiar bitter 
aloes of medicine, or with the American aloe, now 
much cultivated in gardens in Palestine, but a recent 
importation. This eagle-wood is obtained from plants 
of the order Aquilariacese, but the fragrant parts are 
those which are diseased ; the odoriferous qualities are 
due to the infiltration with resin, and the best kinds sink 
when placed in water. The development of this change 
in the wood is hastened by burying it in the ground. 
A trade in this wood has gone on from early times; it 
comes from India, the Malay Peninsula, etc., and has 
long been a favourite with the Arabs, who call it d, 'ud. 

The use of the word (translated ‘lign aloes,’ Nu 24®) 
by Balaam creates a difficulty. Either he must have 
referred to the tree •^^om mere hearsay, or some other 
plant of the same name may at that time have grown 
in the Jordan valley, or, as seems most probable, the 
Heb . word has been wrongly transcribed. Both ‘ palms ’ 
and ‘terebinths’ have been suggested as suitable 
alternatives. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ALPHA AND OMEGA.— A title of God in Rev 
18 21®, of Jesus in 221® (its presence in AV is not 
justified by the MSS]. Alpha was the first, and Omega 
the last letter of the Greek, as Aleph and Taw were the 


first and the last of the Hebrew alphabet. In the Tal- 
mud, ‘From Aleph to Taw’ meant ‘From first to last,* 
including all between Cf Shabb. 51. 1 (on Ezk 9®): 
‘Do not read “My Sanctuary,’’ but “My saints,’’ 
who are the sons of men who have kept the whole Law 
from Aleph to Taw.’ 

This explains the title. In each instance St. John 
defines it. Rev I® ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
saith the Lord God, which is, and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty ’ ( AV ‘ the beginning and the 
ending' is an interpolation from 21® 22^®), i.e. the 
Eternal, the Contemporary of every generation. Rev 21® 
‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and 
the end’; 22i* ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, the 
first and the last (cf. Is 44® 48i2), the beginning and the 
end,’ i e. He who comprehends and embraces all things, 
from whom all come and to whom all return, the fons 
et clausula, the starting-point and the goal of history 
(cf. Col 117). The ascription of this title to Jesus as 
well as to God in a wnting so early as the Apocalypse 
strikingly attests the view of our Lord’s Person which 
prevailed in the primitive Church. 

Aurelius Prudentius makes fine use of the title in his 
hymn on The Lord's Nativity (‘ Corde natus ex parentis ’), 
thus rendered by Neale: 

‘ Of the Father’s love begotten 
Ere the worlds began to be. 

He is Alpha and Omega, 

He the source, the ending He, 

Of the things that are, that have been. 

And that future years shall see. 

Evermore and evermore.* 

David Smith. 

ALPHABET. — See Writing. 

ALPHiEUS.— 1. The father of James the Apostle 
(Mt I0®=Mk 318= Lk Ac l^®), commonly identified 
with James the Little, son of Mary and brother of Joses 
or Joseph (Mk 154®= Mt 275®). The identification is 
confirmed by Jn 192®, if it be allowed that Clopas is 
the same name as Alphseus. And this is most likely. 
Both names probably represent the Aramaic Chalphai 
(cf. 1 Mac ID®). St. John’s ‘Clopas* is almost a trans- 
literation, while ‘Alphseus’ is the name in a Greek 
dress, the disguise being more apparent if it be written, 
with WH, ‘ Halphaeus.’ 

2. The father of Levi the tax-gatherer (Mk 2“), after- 
wards Matthew the Apostle and Evangelist (Mt 9* 
10®). It is remarkable that in Mk 2^4 Codex Bezse and 
some cursives read James for Levi, and there is a 
tradition (Chrysost. in Matth. xxxiii.) that the Apostles 
Matthew and James had both been tax-gatherers. It 
is perhaps possible that Alphseus the father of James 
was identical with Alphseus the father of Levi, and that 
the two tax-gatherer Apostles were brothers. Nothing 
is recorded of Alphseus; yet, if these identifications be 
allowed, great was his glory. He was evidently himself 
a believer; his son Joses, though undistinguished, was 
evidently a behever also; his son James was an Apostle; 
his son Matthew was an Apostle and an Evangelist; 
and his wife Mary was one of the faithful women who 
stood by the Cross and visited the Sepulchre (Mk Ifii). 

David Smith. 

ALTAE. — 1, The original purpose of an altar was to 
serve as a means by which the blood of an animal offered 
in sacnfice might be brought into contact with, or other- 
wise transferred to, the deity of the worshipper. For 
this purpose in the earliest period a single stone sufficed. 
Either the blood was poured over this stone, which 
was regarded as the tempora:^ abode of the deity, 
or the stone was anointed with part, and the rest 
poured out at its base. The introduction of fire to 
consume the flesh in whole or in part belongs to a 
later stage in the history of sacrifice (wh. see). But 
even when this stage had long been reached, necessity 
might compel a temporary reversion to the earlier 
modus operandi, as we learn from Saul’s procedure in 
1 S 14®®<* From the altar of a single ‘great stone* 
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(1 S 6^4) the transition was easy to an altar built of 
unhewn stones (Ex 2025, Dt 275f RV), which continued 
to be the normal type of Hebrew altar to the end (see 
1 Mac 4^1, Jos. BJ V. V. 6) 

2. Another type of pre-historic altar, to which much 
less attention has been paid, had its origin in the pnmitive 
conception of sacrifice as the food of the gods. As such 
it was appropriately presented on a table. Now the 
nearest analogy to the disc of leather spread on the 
ground, which was and is the table of the Semitic nomad, 
was the smooth face of the native rock, such as that on 
which Manoah spread his offering (Jg , cf ). 
The well-known rock-surfaces, in Palestine and else- 
where, with their mystenous cup-marks— typical speci- 
mens are illustrated PEFSt, 1900, 32 ff., 249— to 
receive the sacrificial blood, can scarcely be other than 
pre-histonc table-altars. The similarly marked table- 
stones of Synan dolmens also belong here. A further 
stage in the evolution of the table altar is seen in the 
elaborate structures recently discovered within the 
West-Semitic area. In these the rock is cut away so 
as to leave the altar standing free, to which rock-cut 
steps lead up, an arrangement forbidden, from motives 
of decency, by the earliest legislation (Ex 2026, ^th which 
cf. 2 S^ 2 f and parall. from a later date). The uppermost 
step served as a platform for the officiating pnest. 
Some show cup-hollows for libations of blood (see illust. 
in Moore’s ‘Judges’ in SBOT p. 83), while that first 
discovered at Petra has a depression for the altar- 
hearth (PBFSt, 1*900, 350 ff. with sketch, see also Ariel). 
Its dimensions are 9 ft. by 6, with a height above the 
platform of 3 ft. The altars of the more important 
sanctuaries under^he llebrew monarchy, such as Bethel, 
were probably of a similar nature. A description of 
‘the altar of bumt-offenng’ of the Tabernacle will be 
given under Tabernacle, for the corresponding altars 
of the Temple of Solomon and its successors, and of 
Ezekiel’s sketch, see Teaiplb. 

3. A third variety of pnmitive altar is the mound 
of earth (Ex 202^), a copy in miniature of the hill-tops 
which were at all times favourite places of worship 
(see High Place). 

4. All the types of altar above descnbed were intended 
for the ordinary open-air sacrificial service, details of 
which will be found under Sacrifice. There is no clear 
reference earlier than Jeremiah to the use of incense, 
and no reference at all to any altar of incense in the 
legitimate worship before the Exile, for 1 K 7^8 in its 
present form is admittedly late, and the altar of 1 K 620 
must be the table of shewbread (see Temple, Shew- 
brbad). 

6. From what has already been said, it is evident that 
an altar was the indispensable requisite of every place 
of worship. It was not until the 7th cent, b c. that 
Josiah succeeded in abolishing ‘the high places’ and 
destroying or desecrating their altars (2 K 236ff ), in 
accordance with the fundamental demand of the 
Deuteronomic law-code (Dt 12^® ). In the older his- 
torical and prophetical writings, however, and even in 
the earliest legislation (see Ex 202* RV), the legitimacy 
of the local altars is never called in question. On the 
contrary, rehgious leaders such as Samuel and Elijah 
show their zeal for the worship of 3" by the erection and 
repair of altars. 

6. As altars to which a special interest attaches may 
be mentioned that erected by David on the threshing 
floor of Araunah (2 S 2412®-), the site of which is marked 
by the present mosque of ‘the Dome of the Rock’; the 
altar erected by Ahaz after the model of one seen by him 
at Damascus (2 K Ifii*®-); the sacrificial and incense 
altars to the host of heaven in the courts and probably 
even on the roof of the Temple (2 K! 23^2, Jer 19 ^); and 
finally, the altar to Olympian Zeus placed by Antiochus 
Epiphanes on the top of the altar of burnt-offering 
a Mac IM). 

7. Reference must also be made to altars as places of 
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refuge for certain classes of criminals, attested both by 
legislation (Ex 21^2^ ) and history (1 K 228; see more 
fully. Refuge [Cities of]). The origin and precise 
sigmficance of the horns of the altar, of which the refugee 
laid hold {IKII cc.), and which played an important part 
in the ntual (Ex 2912 , lv 4^® ), have not yet received a 
satisfactory explanation. A small limestone altar, show- 
ing the horns m the form of rounded knobs at the four 
corners, has just been discovered at Gezer {PEFStt 
1907, p. 196, with illust.). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

AL-TASHHETH,— Pss 67. 58. 59. 65. (titles). See 
Psalms. 

ALTJSH.— A station in the journeyings (Nu 33i* 1 ^). 

ALVAN.— Son of Shobal, a Honte (Gn 362®), called 
in 1 Ch P® Alian, in (In 36*° Alvah, 1 Ch Aliah, one 
of the ‘dukes’ of Edom. 

ATWAD (Jos 1928 only).— A city of Asher. The site 
is doubtful; there are several ruins called *Amud in 
this region. 

AMADATHtlS (Est 126 leio i7).— See Hammedatha. 

ATVTAT. descendant of Asher (1 Ch 725 ). 

ATvrAT.TP.Tr j AMALEKITES.— A tnhe which roamed, 
from the days of the Exodus till the time of king Saul, 
over the region from the southern boundary of Judah 
to the Egyptian frontier and the peninsula of Sinai. 
They are not counted among the kindred of the Israelites, 
and probably were among the inhabitants of the region 
whom the Hebrew and Aramaean immigrants found 
already in the land. With this agrees the statement 
of a poem quoted in Nu 242° ‘Amalek was the first of 
the nations.’ 

Israel first met with the Amalekites in the region 
near Sinai, when Amalek naturally tried to prevent 
the entrance of a new tnbe into the region (cf. Ex 178*i6). 
The battle which ensued produced such a profound im- 
pression, that one of the few things which the Pentateuch 
claims that Moses wrote is the ban of Jahweh upon 
Amalek (Ex 17”). It appears from Dt 26i7-i9 that 
Amalek made other attacks upon Israel, harassing 
her rear. On the southern border of Palestine the 
Amalekites also helped at a later time to prevent Israel's 
entrance from Kadesh (Nu 1329 1425 ). 

During the period of the Judges. Amalekites aided 
the Moabites in raiding Israel (Jg and at a later 
time they helped the Midiamtes to do the same thing 
(03. 33 712 ), This kept alive the old enmity. King 
Saul attempted to shatter their force, and captured 
their king, whom Samuel afterwards slew (1 S 15). 
Although Saul is said to have taken much spoil, the 
Amalekites were still there for David to raid during 
that part of Saul’s reign when David was an outlaw 
(1 S 278 ). The boundaries of the habitat of the 
Amalekites at this time are said to have been from 
Telem, one of the southern cities of Judah (Jos I 524 ), 
to Shur on the way to Egypt (1 S IS^). Most modern 
critics also read Tdem for HavUah in 1 S 15^, and 
for *of old' in 1 S 278. 

It was formerly supposed, on the basis of Jg 6“ and 
1215, that there was at one time a settlement of Amale- 
kites farther north, in the hill country of Ephraim. 
That is, however, improbable,, for in both passages the 
text seems to be corrupt. In 5^ ‘Amalek’ is corrupted 
from the Hebrew for ‘valley,’ and in 12i6 from 
the proper name ‘Shalim.* Individual Amalekites, 
nevertheless, sojourned in Israel (2 S I®* i®). 

In 1 Ch 4<2ff. there is a remarkable statement that a 
remnant of the Amalekites had escaped and dwelt m 
Edom, and that 500 Simeonites attacked and smote 
them. Perhaps this accounts for the priestly genealogies 
which make Amalek a descendant of Esau and a sub- 
ordinate Edomite tribe (cf. Gn 36^2- “ and 1 Ch I®®). 
Perhaps here we learn how the powerful Amalek ol 
the earlier time faded away. Ps 83^ — a late composition 
—refers to the Amalekites as still aiding Israel’s enemies; 
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but this is probably a poetical imitation of ancient 
conditions. 

On their close kindred, the Kenites, see Kenites. 

George A. Barton 

AMAM (Jos 1536 only). — An unknown city of Judah, 
in the desert south of Beersheba. 

AMAK. — 1. The persecutor of Achiacharus (To 14io). 
2. Est 126 1610 17, See Haman. 

AMANA (Ca 48).— Probably the mountains near the 
nver Abana or Amana, being connected with Hermon and 
Lebanon; or else Mount Amanus in the north of Syna. 

AMABIAH (‘J" said’ or ‘promised’). — 1. Zeph li, 
great-grandfather of the prophet Zenhamah, and son of 
a Hezekiah who may be the king. This is the only 
instance of the name that is certainly pre-exilic. 2. 

1 Ch 6^ 52^ grandfather of Zadok the pnest. 3. 1 Ch 
2319 2423, a Levite in David’s time. 4. 1 Ch 6^^ 
Ezr 78 (Amarias, l Es $2, 2 Es I®), son of Azanah, who is 
said to have mimstered in Solomon’s temple. The 
lists in which 2 and 4 occur are very uncertain, and 
the name may refer to the same person in both. 6. 

2 Ch a high pnest in the reign of Jehoshaphat. 

6. 2 Ch 31“, a Levite, a gate-porter, in Hezekiah’s time. 

7. Neh 122 13 103^ a pnestly clan which returned to 

Jerusalem, and sealed the covenant under Nehemiah 
(probably the same as Immer, l Ch 241^. Ezr 23? 1020, 
Neh 7^0 [Meruth, 1 Es 521]). 8. Ezr 1042, a Judahite, 
one of the sons of Bani (v.34, cf 1 Ch O'*) who had taken 
strange wives 9. Neh ll^, a Judahite who offered to 
dwell in Jerusalem. 10. Neh 1212, where Meraiah is 
probably a corruption of Amanah (which is found in 
Syr. and Luc.). A. H. M'Neile. 

AMARIAS (1 Es 82). — An ancestor of Ezra, called 
Amariah in Ezr 73. 

AMASA.— 1. The son of Ithra an Ishmaelite, and of 
Abigail the sister of king David. He commanded the 
army of the rebel Absalom (2 S 1725), but was completely 
routed by Joab in the forest of Ephraim (186*8). David 
not only pardoned him, but gave him the command of 
the army in place of Joab (19^3), He was treacherously 
slain by Joab at ‘the great stone of Gibeon’ (2 S 202-12). 
2. An Ephraimite who opposed the bringing into 
Samaria of the Jewish pnsoners, whom Pekah, king of 
Israel, had taken in his campaign against Ahaz(2 Ch 28i2). 

AMASAI. — 1. A Kohathite (1 Ch 62® 35); theeponym 
of a family (2 Ch 2912), 2. One of the pnests who blew 
trumpets on the occasion of David’s bringing the ark to 
Jerus. (1 Ch 1524). 3. One of David's officers at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 1218), possibly to be identified with Amasa, No. 1. 

AMASHSAI (Neh lli3). — A priest of the family of 
Immer. 

AMASIAH. — One of Jehoshaphat’s commanders 
(2 Ch 1716). 

ATWATTAH. — 1. Son of Jehoash of Judah. He came 
to the throne after the assassination of his father. It is 
recorded in his favour (2 K 46) that although he put the 
murderers of his father to death he spared their children 
— something unheard of up to that time, we infer. Our 
sources know of a successful campaign of his against 
Edom, and an unsuccessful one against Israel. In this 
he seems to have been the aggressor; and after refusing 
to hear the advice of Jehoash, whom he had challenged 
to a trial of strength, he had the mortification of seeing 
his own capital plundered. The conspiracy by which 
he penshed may have been prompted by his conduct in 
this war. In the matter of religion he receives qualified 
praise from the author of Kings (2 K 148^*). while the 
Chronicler accuses him of gross apostasy (2 Ch ). 
2. The pnest at Bethel who opposed the prophet Amos 
(Am 7i66f ). 3. A Simeonite (1 Ch 434), 4 . a. Merarite 
(1 Ch 645). H. P. Smith. 

AMBASSADOR) AMBASSAGR.— As diplomatic agents 
If sovereigns or other persons in high authority, ambas- 
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sadors are frequently mentioned in OT and Apocrypha 
from the days of Moses (see below) to those of the 
Maccabees (1 Mac 9^0 iia 1421 151^). Insult to their 
persons was a sufficient casus belli (2 S 104ff ). In 
several passages {e,g. Nu 20^4 2121, Dt 226, Jg ll^ is, 
2 S 511, 2 K 19®) the ‘messengers’ of EV are practically 
‘ambassadors,’ as the Heb. word is elsewhere rendered 
(2 Ch 3521, Is 304, Ezk 17i5). Jos 94, however, should 
be read as in RVm, The ambassador of Jer 49i4 
( = Obi) IS probably an angel In NT the word is used 
only metaphoncally (2 Co 526, Eph 626). 

‘Ambassage,’ the mission of an ambassador (2 Mac 4ii 
RV), is used also as a collective for ambassadors them- 
selves (Lk 1432 igw RV). In 1 Mac 1423 j-ead with 
RV ‘ the copy of their words.’ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

AMBER (ckashmal, Ezk H 27 g2), — The translation 
‘amber’ is much questioned, a metallic substance 
being generally considered more probable. Prof. 
Ridgeway {Bncijc. Bibl., s.v.) has, however, shown that 
amber may well have been known to Ezekiel. The 
amber commonly seen is the opaque yellow vanety 
from the Baltic, a resinous substance changed by long 
submersion in the sea. It is a favourite ornament, 
in necklaces and bracelets, in the Orient, especially 
among Jewesses, and is credited wuth medicinal virtues. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

AMBUSH.— See War. 

AMEN. — A Hebrew form of affirmation usually trans- 
lated in the LXX by an equivalent Greek expression 
(Nu 522, Dt 2715 ‘so be it,’ Jer 286 (ses) ‘truly’), 
but sometimes transhterated (1 Ch 1638) as in English. 
It is an indication of solemn assent, chiefly in prayer, 
to the words of another, on the part either of an 
individual (Nu 522) or of an assembly (Dt 27^); 
sometimes reduplicated (Ps 4li3), sometimes accom- 
panied by a rubncal direction (Ps loe*®). From the 
synagogue it passed into the liturgical use of Christian 
congregations, and is so referred to in 1 Co 1416— ‘ the 
(customary) Amen at thy giving of thanks’ (?Euchanst). 
The use peculiar to the NT is that ascribed to our Lord 
in the Gospels, where the word — ‘venly’ followed by 
‘I say’ — ^introduces statements which He desires to 
invest with special authonty (Mt 518, Mk 328, 42* 

etc ) as worthy of unquestiomng trust. The Fourth 
Gospel reduplicates— a form which, though Christ may 
Himself have vaned the phrase in this manner, is never- 
theless stereotyped by this Evangelist (Jn 15i and 24 
other places), and marks the peculiar solemnity of the 
utterances it introduces. The impression created by 
this idiom may have influenced the title of ‘the Amen’ 
given to the Lord in the Epistle to Laodicea (Rev 3i4). 
A stnkingly similar phrase is used by St. Paul in 2 Co 12« 
— ‘through him (i.e. Jesus Christ as preached) is the 
Amen’ — the seal of God’s promises. Its use in 
doxologies is frequent. J. G, Simpson. 

AMETHYST. — See Jewels and pBEaous Stones. 

AMI. — The head of a family of ‘Solomon’s servants’ 
(Ezr 253) ; called in Neh 75® Amon. 

AMITTAI (‘true’). — Father of the prophet Jonah 
(2 K 1426, Jon 11). 

ATVnvrAH (2 S 224 only). — A hill near Giah, in the 
wilderness of Gibeon. Site unknown. 

AMMI (‘my people’). — The name to he applied to 
Israel in the time of restoration. It is to take the place 
of Lo-ammi («‘iiot my people’), the name given in the 
first instance by Hosea to Corner’s third child, but in 
the prophetic fragment, Hos l»-ii [in Heb 2i-3], referred 
to the people of Israel. 

AMMIDIOI. — One of the families that returned with 
Zerubhabel (1 Es 526); omitted m the parallel lists 
(Ezr 2 “Neh 7). 

AMMIEIi (‘kinsman is God’).— 1. Son of Gemalli, 
and spy of the tribe of Dan (Nu ISi* (P)). 2, Father of 
Machir (2 S 94i- 17*3). 3. The sixth son of Obed-edom, 
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who with his family constituted one of the courses of 
doorkeepers in the time of David , to them was allotted 
charge of the S gate (of the Temple) and the storehouse 
(1 Ch 26, esp. vv,5 4. See Eliam, 1. 

AMMIHUD (‘ kinsman is majesty’). — 1. An Ephraim- 
ite, father of Elishama (Nu 2 i 8 7^ b3 1022 (p);. 2 . A 
Simeonite, father of Shemuel (Nu 3420 (P)). 3. A 
Naphtalite, father of Pedahel (Nu 3428 (P)). 4. Accord- 
ing to the QerS of 2 S and the AV, the name of the 
father of the Geshunte king Talmai (Kethibh and RV 
Ammihur). 6. Son of Omn, father of Uthai (1 Ch 9<). 

ABODHUR. — See Aiimihud, No. 4. 

AMMINABAB. — 1. Son of Ram and father of Nahshon 
(Ru Ch 210 , Mt P; Nu V 2® 712 IQH), father-m- 

law of Aaron (Ex 623). 2 . Son of Kohath and father 
of Korah (1 Ch 622 ). 3. A chief of a Levitical house 
(1 Ch ). 

AMM INADIB occurs in AV and RVm of a very obscure 
passage, Ca 612 , ‘ my soul made me like the chanots of 
Amminadib.’ RV and AVm do not regard the term as a 
proper name, but render ‘ my soul set me on (RV ‘among’) 
the chariots of my wilhng (RV ‘princely’) people.’ 

AMMSHADD AI . — A Danite, father of Ahiezer 
(Nu 112 225 7«5- 21 1025 (P)). 

AMMI/iABAD. — Son of Benaiah (1 Ch 27®). 

AMMONi AMMONITES. — A people inhabiting the 
territory between the tribe of Gad and the Arabian 
desert, from the IsraeUtish conquest of Palestine to 
the 4th cent, b.c , and perhaps till the 1st cent. a.d. 

In Gn 1988 the Ammomtes are said to have descended 
from a certain Ben-Ammi, but in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions Shalmaneser ir., Tiglath-pileser iii„ and Sennach- 
enb call them Beth- Ammon, placing the determinative 
for ‘man’ before Ammon. Except in Ps 83^, which is 
late, the people are never called ‘Ammon’ in the Hebrew 
OT, but the ‘children of Ammon,’ or ‘Ammonites.’ 

The really important feature of the story of Gn 19 
is that it reveals a consciousness that the Israelites 
regarded the Ammomtes as their kindred. The proper 
names of individual Ammomtes, so far as they are 
known to us, confirm this view. Probably, therefore, 
the Ammomtes formed a part of that wave of Aramaean 
migration which brought the Hebrews into Palestine. 
Perhaps, like the Hebrews, they adopted the language 
of the people in whose land they settled, thus later 
speaking a Canaanite dialect. The genealogy which 
traces their descent from Lot probably signifies that 
they settled in the land of Lot, or Lotan, called by the 
Egyptians Ruten, which lay to the east of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan. 

In Dt 225 the Ammomtes are said to have displaced 
the Zamzummim, a semi-mythical people, of whom we 
know nothing. Jg ID ® -29 represents Ammon as having 
conquered all the land between the Jabbok and the 
Amon, and a king of Ammon is said to have reproved 
Israel for taking it from them. The statement is late, 
and of doubtful authority. Israel found the Amorites in 
this territory at the time of the conquest, and we have 
no good reason to suppose that the Ammonites ever 
possessed it. Their habitat was in the north-eastern 
portion of this region, around the sources of the Jabbok. 
Rabbah (modem 'Amman) was its capital and centre. 

At the time of the conquest the Gadite Israelites 
did not disturb the Ammonites (Nu 212^ Dt 237), or 
attempt to conquer their territory. During the period 
of the Judges the Ammonites assisted Eglon of Moab 
in his invasion of Israel (Jg 3i8), and attempted to 
conquer Gilead, but were dnven back by Jephthah 
the judge (lD-»- 3o-» 12i*3). Later, Nahash, their 
king, oppressed the town of Jabesh in Gilead, and 
it was the victory which delivered this city from the 
Ammonites that made Saul Israel's king (1 S 11). 
Saul and Nahash thus became enemies. Consequently, 
later, Nahash befriended David, apparently to weaken 
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the growing power of Israel. When David succeeded 
Saul in power, Hanun, the son of Nahash, provoked 
him to war, with the result that Rabbah, the Ammonite 
capital, was stormed and taken, the Ammomtes were re- 
duced to vassalage, and ternble vengeance was wreaked 
upon them (2 S 10-12) Afterwards, during Absalom’s 
rebellion, a son of Nahash rendered David assistance at 
Mahanaim (2 S 1727). Zelek, an Ammomte, was among 
David’s heroes (2 S 2337). These fnendly relations 
continued through the reign of Solomon, who took as 
one of his wives the Ammonite princess Naamah, who 
became the mother of Rehoboam, the next king (1 K 11* 
1421 31). After the reign of Solomon the Ammomtes 
appear to have gained their independence. 

In the reign of Ahab, Ba’sa, son of Rehob, the Am- 
momte, was a member of the confederacy which opposed 
the progress of Shalmaneser into the West (cf. KAT^ 
42). According to 2 Ch 20*, the Ammonites joined 
with Moab and Edom in invading Judah in the reign 
of Jehoshaphat. Before the reign of Jeroboam ii. 
the Ammomtes had made another attempt to get 
possession of Gilead, and their barbanties in warfare 
excited the indignation of the prophet Amos (Am 
113-15), Chronicles represents them as beaten a little 
later by Jotham of Judah, and as paying tnbute to 
Uzziah (2 Ch 268 275). When next we hear of the 
Ammonites, Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon is employing 
them to harass the refractory Judaean king Jehoiakim 
(2 K 242). Perhaps it was at this period that the Ammon- 
ites occupied the territory of Gad (Jer 49*^ ). Later, 
the domination of the Babyloman compelled Ammon and 
Israel to become friends, for Ammon conspired with King 
Zedekiah against Nebuchadnezzar (Jer 27®), and during 
the sieges of Jerusalem many Judaeans had migrated 
to Ammon (Jer 40**). The Babyloman king regarded 
both Ammon and Judah as rebels, for Ezekiel represents 
him as casting lots to see whether he should first attack 
Rabbah or Jerusalem (Ezk 212off , cf. Zeph 28 »). 

Perhaps there was a settlement of Ammonites in 
Israelitish territory, for Dt 23®® recognizes the danger 
of mixture with Ammomtes, while Jos 18®* seems to 
indicate that there was in post-exilic times a village 
in Benjamin called ‘ the village of the Ammonites.’ 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, Baalis, king of 
Ammon, sent a man to assassinate Gedaliah, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar had made governor of Judah (Jer 40**). 
Again, 140 years later, the Ammomtes did everything 
in their power to prevent the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem by Nehemiah (Neh 2*° *» 4® f). Nehemiah 
and Ezra fomented this enmity by making illegal 
the marriages of Ammomtish women with Israelitish 
peasantry who had remained m Judah (Neh IS®®). 

Between the time of Nehemiah and Alexander the 
Great the country east of the Jordan was overrun by 
the Nabataeans. Perhaps the Ammonites lost their 
identity at this time: for, though their name appears 
later, many scholars think it is used of these Arabs. 
Thus in 1 Mac Judas Maccabaeus is said to have 
defeated the Ammonites; Ps 837 reckons them among 
Israel’s enemies; while Justin Martyr (Dial. Tryph, 19) 
says the Ammomtes were numerous in his day. As 
Josephus (Ant. i. xi. 6) uses the same language of 
the Moabites and Ammonites, though elsewhere (xiv. 
i. 4) he seems to call them Arabians, it is possible that 
the Ammomtes had lost their identity at the time of 
the Nabataean invasion. Their capital, Rabbah, was 
rebuilt in the Greek style by Ptolemy Philadelphus of 
Egypt in the 3rd cent. b.c. and named Philadelphia. Its 
ruins amid the modern town of 'Amman are impressive. 
The god of the Ammonites is called in the OT MUcom, 
a variation of Mdek, ‘king.’ When the Jews, just 
before the Exile, to avert national disaster, performed 
child-sacrifice to Jawheh as Melek or ‘king,’ the 
prophets stamped this ntual as of foreign or Ammonite 
origin on account of the similarity of the name, though 
perhaps it was introduced from Phoenicia (cf. G. F, 
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Moore in Bncyc. Bibl. iii. 3188 ft ). The Ammonites 
appear to have been a ruthless, semi-savage people. 
Such a nte may have been practised by them too; 
if 80 , it is all that we know of their civilization. 

George A Barton 

AMNON,— 1. Eldest son of David by Ahinoam the 
Jezreelitess. He dishonoured his half-sister Tamar, 
and was, on that account, slam by her brother Absalom 
(2 S 32 13if ). 2. Son of Shimon (1 Ch 420). 

amok. — A pnestly family in the time of Zerubbabel 
and of Joiakim (Neh 12’ 20 )^ 

AMOMDM.—Rev 18^2 RVm. See Spice. 

AMON.— 1. Son and successor of Manasseh king of 
Judah, He reigned two years or parts of years. Our 
Biblical books know only that he earned on the religious 
practices of his father. He was put to death by a 
palace conspiracy, but the assassins were pumshed by the 
populace, who placed Josiah on the throne (2 K 21^»® ). 
It has been suggested that his name is that of the 
Egyptian sun-god (see next art.), 2. A governor of 
Samana (l K 2226). 3. See Ami. H. P. Smith. 

AMON (Gr. Ammon, Egyp. AmUn ). — An Egyptian 
divimty, who, pnmarily worshipped as the god of 
fertility, and later as Amen-ra-setn-nteru (‘Amon, the 
sun-god, the king of the gods’), was the local deity of 
Thebes. With the subjugation of the petty pnnees 
of lower Egypt by Aahmes i. of Thebes (c. b.c. 1700), 
he became the Egyptian national god. His supremacy, 
recognized for 1100 years by all Egyptian rulers with 
the exception of Amenophis iv. (c. b.c. 1450), came 
to an end with Esarhaddon’s invasion of Egypt (b.c. 670; 
cf. Jer 4626f ) and the destruction of Thebes by Ashur- 
banipal (c. b.c, 662; cf Nah S®). After these events 
he was relegated to the ranks of the local gods. See 
No, No-amon. N. Koenig. 

.^OBITES. — An ancient people whose presence can 
be traced m Palestine and Syna and also in Babyloma. 
From Dt 32 it appears that their language differed only 
dialectically from Canaamte, which was Hebrew. This 
view IS confirmed by many proper names from the 
monuments. They were accordingly of the same race 
as the Canaanites. Contract tablets of the time of 
Hammurabi (b.c. 2260) show that Amoiites were in 
Babyloma at that time (cf . Meissner, Altbab. Primtrecht, 
No. 42). At this period their country was designated 
by the ideogram MAR-TU. It has long been known 
that this ideogram stood for Palestine and Syria. At 
that time, then, the Amontes were already in the West. 

Becauseof the identity of their proper names, it is believed 
that the Aznorites were identical in race with that Semitic 
wave of immigration into Babylonia which produced the 
first dynas^ of Babylon, the dynasty of Hammurabi 
(cf. Paton^ Syria and Palestine, 25-29). Paton holds that 
an Amoritic wave of migration overran Babylonia and the 
Mediterranean coast about b.c, 2600, but Johns (jEx^os., 
April, 1906, p. 341) holds it probable, also on the basis of 
proper names, that the Amorites were in both Babyloma 
and the West before the time of Sargon, b.c. 3800. 

About B.c, 1400 we learn from the el-Amarna tablets 
that the great valley between the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon ranges, which was afterwards called Coele- 
Syria, was inhabited by Amontes, whose prince was 
Aziru (cf. KIB, v. Nos. 42, 44, and 50). At some time 
they seem to have overrun Palestine also, for in the 
E document they are regarded as the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants of the mountain-land of Palestine, whom 
the Hebrews conquered (cf. Nu IS*®, Jos 248* is). This 
was also the view of the prophet Amos (2®* i®), and, in 
part, of Ezekid (168- -‘S). The J document, on the 
other hand, regards the Canaanites (wh. see) as the 
original inhabitants of the country. As the J document 
originated in the southern kingdom and the E docu- 
ment in the northern, some have inferred that the 
Amoiites were especially strong in Northern Palestine; 
but even the J document (Jg I**- ®) recognizes that 
the Amorites were strong in the Valley of Aijalon. In 


Jg 136 ‘Amorites’ is probably a corruption of ‘Edom- 
ites.’ (So G. F. Moore m SBOT > Both J (Nu 323») 
and E (Nu 21i3) represent the trans-Jordanic kingdom 
of king Sihon, the capital of which w^as at Heshbon, 
and which extended from the Arnon to the Jabbok, 
as Amontic, and several later Biblical wnters reflect 
this view. This kingdom was overcome by the Israelites 
when they invaded Canaan. After the Israelitish con- 
quest the Amontes disappear from our view. 

George A. Barton. 

AMOS .—1 . The man .—Amos, the earliest of the proph- 
ets whose wntings have come down to us, and the 
initiator of one of the greatest movements in spiritual 
history, was a herdsman, or small sheep-farmer, in 
Tekoa, a small town lying on the uplands some six 
miles south of Bethlehem. He combined two occupa- 
tions The sheep he reared produced a particularly 
fine kind of W'ool, the sale of which doubtless took him 
from one market to another. But he was also a ‘ pincher 
of sycomores.’ The fruit of this tree was hastened 
in Its npemng process by being bruised or pinched: 
and as the sycomore does not grow at so great a height 
as Tekoa, this subsidiary occupation would bring Amos 
into touch with other political and religious circles. 
The simple life of the uplands, the isolation from the 
dissipation of a wealthier civilization, the aloofness 
from all priestly or prophetic guilds, had doubtless 
much to do with the directness of his vision and speech, 
and with the spiritual independence which found in 
lum so noble an utterance. While he was thus a native 
of the kingdom of Judah, his prophetic activity awoke 
in the kingdom of Israel. Of this awakemng he gives 
a most vivid picture in the account of his interview 
with Amaziah, the priest of Bethel He had 

gone to Bethel to some great rehgious feast, which was 
also a business market. The direct call from God to 
testify against the unrighteousness of both kingdoms 
had probably come to him not long before; and amidst 
the throng at Bethel he proclaimed his vision of Jehovah 
standing with a plumb-line to measure the deflection 
of Israel, and prepared to punish the iniquity of the 
house of Jeroboam ir. The northern kingdom had 
no pleasant memories of another prophet who had de- 
clared the judgment of God upon sin (2 K 9*®® ) ; and 
Amaziah, the pnest, thinking that Amos was one of 
a prophetic and official guild, contemptuously bade 
him begone to Judah, where he could prophesy for 
hire ( 7 ^ 2 ), The answer came flashing back. Amos 
disclaimed all connexion with the hireling prophets 
whose ‘word’ was dictated by the immediate pohtical 
and personal interest. He was something better and 
more honest — no prophet, neither a prophet’s son, but 
a herdsman and a dresser of sycomores, called by 
God to prophesy to Israel. Herein lies much of his 
distinctiveness. The earlier prophetic impulse which 
had been embodied in the prophetic guilds had become 
professional and insincere. Amos brought prophecy 
back again into the line of direct inspiration. 

2. Tlie lime in which he lived.— Am may not be 
part of the original prophecy, but there is no reason 
to doubt Its essential accuracy. Amos was prophesying 
in those years in which Uzziah and Jeroboam 11 , were 
reigning contemporaneously, b.c. 775-760. This^ date 
IS of great importance, because few prophetic writings 
are so interpenetrated by the historical irituation as 
those of Amos. For nearly 100 years prior to his time 
Israel had suffered severely from the attacks of Syria. 
She had lost the whole of her territory east of Jordan 
(2 K 10®®*-); She had been made like ‘dust in threshing' 
(13’). But now Syria had more than enough to do 
to defend herself from the southward pressure of Assyria; 
and the result was that Israd. once more began to be 
prosperous and to regain her lost territories Under 
Jeroboam ii. this prosperity reached its climax. The 
people revelled in it, ^ving no thought to any further 
danger. Even Assyria was not feared, because she 
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was busy with the settlement of internal affairs, re- 
bellion and pestilence. Amos, however, knew that the 
relaxation of pressure could be but temporary. He 
saw that the Assyrian would eventually push past 
Damascus down into Palestine, and bring in the day 
of account, and although he nowhere names Assyna 
as the agent of God’s anger, the references are unmis- 
takable (527 67- 717). 

It is this careless prospenty with its accompanying 
unrighteousness and forgetfulness of God that is never 
out of the prophet’s thoughts. The book is short, 
but the picture of a time of moral anarchy is complete. 
The outward rehgious observances are kept up, and 
the temples are thronged with worshippers (5® 90; 
tithes and voluntary offerings are duly paid (4^ ® 522). 
But rehgion has divorced itself from morahty, the 
stated worship of God from reverence for the character 
of God ( 20 . The rich have their winter houses and 
their summer houses (3^®), houses built of hewn stone 
(510. and panelled with ivory (S^®). They drink wine 
by the bowlful (6®), and the fines unjustly extorted 
from the defenceless are spent in the purchase of wine 
for the so-called religious feast (28). Lazy, pampered 
women, *kine of Bashan,’ are foremost in this unholy 
oppression (40. There is no such thing as justice; 
the very semblance of it is the oppression of the weak 
by the strong. The righteous are sold for silver, and 
the poor for a pair of shoes (2®) , the houses of the great 
are stored with the spoils of robbery (3^®); bnbery 
and corruption, the besetting sins of the East, are 
rampant (512^ Commerce shares in the prevailing 
evil; weights are falsified and food is adulterated (8® 8). 
Immorality is open and shameless ( 27 ). Small wonder 
that the prophet declares as the word of the Lord, ‘ I 
hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no delight 
in your solemn assemblies’ (521). While the observ- 
ances of religion are maintained, the soul of religion 
has fled. Those who are responsible for the evil con- 
dition of things ‘are not grieved for the aflSiction of 
Joseph’ (6®). 

3. Contents of the book.— The book is framed upon 
a definite plan, which is clearer in the opemng section 
than in those which follow. 

(1) 12-218 treats of the judgment upon the nations 
for their sms. Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, 
Moab, Judah, and Israel are all passed under review. 
The assumption is that each people is subject to the 
dominion of Jehovah. Punishment ’ will be visited 
upon each for the violation of some broad and univer- 
sally recognized principle of humanity. 

(ii) Ohs. 3. 4. 5, three threatening discourses, each 
introduced by ‘Hear ye this word.’ 

(iii) 7-910, a senes of five visions, interrupted in 
710.17 by the account of Amaziah’s attempt to intimidate 
Amos. The visions are (a) the devouring locusts (7i-®); 
(b) the consuming fire (7^-®); (c) the plumb-line (77-9); 
(d) the basket of summer fruit (Si'®); (e) the smitten 
sanctuary, and destruction of the worshippers O^-^o), 

Qii-ie is in striking contrast to the tone of the rest of the 
book. Instead of threatenings there are now promises. 
The line of David will be restored to its former splendour: 
the waste cities shall be built up; the settled agrioultural 
hfe shall be resumed. This Epilogue is generally acknowl- 
edged to be a late addition to the prophecy. It contains 
no mowd feature, no repentance, no new righteousness. It 
tells only of a people satisfied with vineyards and gardens. 
‘These are legitimate hopes; but they are hopes of a genera- 
tion of other conditions and of other deserts than the genera- 
tion of Amos’ (G. A. Smith, Twdve Prophets, i, 195). 

4. Theology of Amos.— In his religious outlook Amos 
bad many successors, but he had no forerunner. His 
originality is complete. 

(i) His view of Jehovah, — Hitherto Jehovah had been 
thought of as a Deity whose power over His own people 
was absolute, but who ceased to have influence when re- 
moved from certain geographical surroundings (1 K 20®). 
The existence of other gods had not been questioned 
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even by the most pious of the Israehtes; they denied 
only that these other gods had any claim over the 
life of the people of Jehovah. But Amos will not hear 
of the existence of other gods. Jehovah is the God 
of the whole earth. His supreme claim is nghteous- 
ness, and where that is not conceded He will rwnish. 
He rules over Syria and Caphtor, Moab and Ammon, 
just as truly as over Israel or Judah (1. 2. 6“ 97). 
Nature too is under His rule. Every natural calamity 
and scourge are traced to the direct exercise of His will. 
Amos therefore lays down a great philosophy of history, 
God IS all-nghteous. All events and all peoples are in 
His hands. Political and natural catastrophes have 
rehgious significance (fii^. 

(li) The rdationship of Jehovah to Israd. — Amos,^ in 
common with his countrymen, considered the relation 
of Jehovah to Israel to be a special one. But while 
they had regarded it as an indissoluble relationship of 
privilege, a bond that could not be broken provided 
the stated sacrifices were maintained, Amos declared 
not only that it could be broken, but that the very 
existence of such a bond would lay Israel under heavier 
moral responsibilities than if she had been one of the 
Gentile nations (3®) As her opportunities had been 
greater, so too would her punishment for wasting them 
be proportionately severe. Jehovah’s first demands 
were morality and justice and kindliness, and any 
sacrificial system that removed the emphasis from 
these things and placed it on the observance of ritual 
was an abomination (521-26). 

(lii) The inevitable judgment— It is his certainty of 
the moral character of God that makes Amos so sure 
of the coming catastrophe. For the first time in Hebrew 
literature he uses the expression ‘ the day of the Lord ’ — 
a phrase that may already have been current in a more 
genial and pnvileged sense to indicate the day that 
will utterly destroy the nations (21^-1® 312-15 42 2 w). 
With this broad view of history, a view from which the 
idea of special pnvilege is excluded, he sees in the 
northern power the instrument of Jehovah’s anger 
(587 6W); a power that even in its self-aggrandisement 
is working out Jehovah’s purpose. 

6. Style. — It was the custom for many a century to 
accept the verdict of Jerome, that the prophet was 
rustic and unskilled in speech. That, however, is 
anything but the case. The arrangement of the book 
is clear; the Hebrew is pure; and the knowledge of 
the outside world is remarkable. The survey of the 
nations with which the prophecy opens is full of precise 
detail. Amos knows, too, that the Aramaeans migrated 
from Kir, and the Philistmes from Caphtor (97); he has 
heard of the swellings of the Nile (8® 9®), and regards 
the fact with a cunous dread. He has been a close 
observer of the social conditions in Israd, Much of 
his imagery is drawn from nature: — earthquakes and 
the eclipse of the sun, the cedars and the oaks, the 
roaring of the hon, the snaring of birds, the bite of 
the viper; once only does he draw a comparison from 
shepherd life (312). 

6. Religious significance. — Amos’ true significance 
in religious history is that with him prophecy breaks 
away on its true line, individual, direct, responsible 
to none save God. The word of the Lord had come 
to Amos and he could not but speak (3®). Such a 
cause produced an inevitable effect. In that direct 
vision of Jehovah, Amos learned the truths which he 
was the first to proclaim to the world: — that Jehovah 
was the God of the whole earth; that the nations were 
in His keeping; that justice and righteousness were His 
great demands; that privilege, if it meant opportunity, 
meant likewise responsibility and liability to the doom 
of those who have seen and have not believed. 

R, Bbxjcb Taylor. 

AHOZ CATTiffts). — Father of the prophet Isaiah (2 K 
19*. Is 11 etc.), to be carefully distinguished from Amos 
CAmbs) the prophet. 
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AMPHIPOLIS.-A town in a part of Macedonia I 
formerly reckoned to Thrace, on the nver Strymon, 
about 3 miles from its mouth, where the harbour Eion 
was situated. It was a place of great strategic and 
mercantile importance. It underwent vanous vias- 
situdes, but retained its importance based on its abundant 
supplies of excellent wine, figs, oil, and wood, its silver 
and gold mines, its woollen fabncs. The Romans raised 
it to the rank of a free town and the chief town of the 
first district of the province Macedoma, through it the 
Via Egnatia passed. The verb in the Greek (Ac 17i) 
seems to indicate that St, Paul passed through it without 
preaching there. A. Soutbr. 

AMPLIATUS (AV Amplias).— Greeted by St. Paul 
(Ro 168), perhaps of the imperial household (Lightfoot 
on Ph 4“), and a prominent Christian (Sanday-Head- 
1am). The name, a common slave designation, is 
found inscribed in the catacombs. A. J. Maclean. 

A M RA M . — 1. A Levite, son of Kohath and grandson 
of Levi (Nu 1 Ch 6* a. is). He married Jochebed 
his father’s sister, by whom he begat Aaron and Moses 
(Ex 618 - 20 ) and Minam (Nu 2689, i Ch 63). The Amramites 
are mentioned in Nu 327 , 1 Ch 2623. 2. A son of Bani 
who had contracted a foreign marriage (Ezr 103^). 

AXRAPEEL, — The king of Shinar (Gn 14i). He has 
been identified (by Schrader and usually) with Hammu- 
rabi, king of Babyloma, but apart from the difficulties 
due to differences of spelling, there is no evidence that 
Hammurabi was ever allied with a king of Elam and a 
king of Larsa to invade the West. Boscawen suggests 
Amar-Pal, the ideographic writing of Sinmuballit, the 
father of Hammurabi, for whom such an alliance is more 
likely. See Ohedorlaombr. C. H. W. Johns, 

Al^ETS AND GHABHS. — 1. The custom of 
wearing amulets (amvletum from Arab, root — ‘ to carry ’) 
as charms to protect the wearer against the malign 
influence of evil spints, and in particular against ‘ the 
evil eye,’ is almost as wide-spread as the human race 
itself. Children and domestic ammals are supposed to 
be specially subject to such influence, and to-day ‘in 
the Arabic borderlands there is hardly a child, or almost 
an animal, which is not defended from the evil eye by 
a charm’ (Doughty) The Jews were in this respect 
like the rest of the world, and in the Talmud it is said 
that ninety-nine deaths occur from the evil eye to 
one from natural causes (see Magic Divination and 
Sorcery). 

2. RV has substituted ‘amulets’ for AV ‘ear-rings’ 
in Is 320 , the Heb. word being elsewhere associated 
with serpent-charming. There is nothing to indicate 
their precise nature or shape. Our knowledge of early 
Palestinian amulets has been greatly increased by the 
recent excavations at Gezer, Taanach, and Megiddo. 
These have brought to light hundreds of amulets, 
bewildering in their variety of substance and form — 
beads of various colours (the blue variety is the favourite 
amulet at the present day), pendants of slate, pieces 
of coral, bronze bells (cf. Ex 2833 3925), a tiny ebony 
fish from the Maccab©an period, a yellow glass pendant 
with ‘good luck to the wearer’ in reuersed Greek letters 
iPEFStf 1904, illust. p. 354), a small round silver box 
with blue enamel (ib, 1903, illust. p. 303), etc. The 
influence of Egypt, where amulets were worn by men 
and gods, by the Uving and the dead, is shown by the 
great number of scarabs and ‘Horus eyes’ unearthed 
at Gezer and Taanach. 

3. The ‘consecrated tokens’ (2 Mac 1288 RV) found 
by Judas Maccabseus on the bodies of his soldiers were 
heathen charms against death in battle, the peculiar 
Gr. word being a tr. of the Aram, word for ‘amulet.’ 
The Mishna (c. a.d. 200) shows that in NT times a 
favourite charm (qeinia\ whence our ‘ cameo’) consisted 
of a piece of parchment inscribed with sacred or ca- 
bidistic writing, and suspended from the neck in a 
leather capsule. In this connenon it may be noted 
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that ‘phylactery’ sigmfies an amulet, and like the 
mezuzah or door-post symbol, was often so regarded. 

4. In antiquity jewels were worn quite as much for 
protective as for decorative purposes, being supposed 
to draw the attention of the spirit from the wearer. 
A popular form of jewel-amulet was the moon-shaped 
crescent in gold and silver, like those worn by the 
Jerusalem ladies (Is 3^8 RV), and the ‘crescents and 
pendants’ worn by the Midiamte chiefs and hung 
from the necks of their camels (Jg 821 ss rv). The 
ear-nngs of Gn 358, also, were evidently more than 
mere ornaments, so that AV and RV may both be right 
in their renderings — ‘ear-nngs,’ ‘amulets’ — of Is 320 . 

For the amulets worn by the heathen Arabs see 
Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heidenthums (1887), 143 ff., 
and for modern Jewish amulets the art. ‘Amulet’ m 
Hastings’ DB. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ADEUSEMENTS.— See Games. 

AMZI. — 1. A Merante (1 Ch 2. A priest in the 

second Temple (Neh II 12 ). 

ARAB. — A city of Judah in the Negeb hills (Jos II 21 
1580), inhabited first by the Anakim. Now the rum 
'Anah near Debir. 

ANAEL.— Brother of Tobit and father of Achiacharus 
(To 121). 

ANAH.— 1. A daughter of Zibeon, and mother of 
Oholibamah, one of Esau’s wives (Gn 36* « is 25 (R)). 
Some ancient authorities (including LXX, Sam. Pesh.) 
read son instead of daughter, which would identify this 
Anah with — 2. A son of Zibeon (Gn 3628 (R)^ 1 Ch l^o 
3. A Honte ‘ duke,’ brother of Zibeon (Gn 3628 29 
1 Ch 138). If we take Anah as an eponym rather than 
a personal name, and think of relationships between 
clans rather than individuals, it is quite possible to 
reduce the above three references to one. In regard to 
No. 2 the note is appended, ‘This is Anah who found 
the hot springs (AV wrongly ‘the mules’) in the wilder- 
ness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father’ (Gn 3628). 

ANAHABATH (Jos 19i8), mentioned with Shion and 
Rabbith on the east side of the Plain of Esdraelon in 
Issachar. It is perhaps the modern en-Na'urah in the 
Valley of Jezreel. 

AKAIAH (‘J" hath answered’). — 1. A Levite (Neh 
88), called Ananias in 1 Es 983. 2 . One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 1022 ). 

AHAE, AKAEIM. — ^Early inhabitants of the high 
levels of Judah, whom tradition credited with colossal 
height. The word Anak is properly a race-name, and, 
being often used with the article, it is really an appel- 
lative, probably meaning ‘the long-necked (people).’ In 
the genealogizing narrative of Jos 15i3- w there were 
three sons or clans of Anak; Sheshai, Ahiman, and 
Talmai. These were all driven out by Caleb (cf. Jg 120 ). 
Jos 1121 gives them a wider habitat, as scattered over 
the hill-country of Palestine generally, whence they 
were exterminated by Joshua. In Gaza, Gath, and 
Ashdod some remnants were to be found after Joshua’s 
time (11*2). See also Area. J. F. McCurdy. 

ANAMIM. — A people, not yet identified, named in 
Gn 1013 (1 Ch I”) among the descendants of Mizraim, 
and therefore to be found somewhere in Egypt. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

ANA30[ELECB. — A god worshipped by captives 
transplanted from Sepharvaim to Samaria by the 
Assyrians (2 K 172<). As human sacrifice (v,»i) was 
the most prominent rite connected with the god’s 
worship, the name, which might be interpreted as 
meaning *Anu is prince,’ in all probability owes its 
origin to a scribal endeavour to identify the god with 
Molech, in whose cult a similar practice existed. See 
also Adrammelece. N. Koekxo. 

ANAK. — ^1. One of those who sealed the covenaat 
(Neh 10»), 3. 1 £s 5»o-Hanian, Ezr 2«, Neh 
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ANANI.— A son of Elioenai (1 Ch 324). 

ANANIAH.— 1. Neh 322 , the father of Maaseiah, and 
grandfather of Azanah, who took part m rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem. 2. A town inhabited by Ben- 
jamites after the Captivity <Neh 1132). Possibly the 
modern Beit Hanina, a village 2 miles N. of Jerusalem. 

ANANIAS. — This name occurs several times in the 
Apocrypha: in 1 Es 921 29 43 48 ^representing ‘Hanani* 
and ‘Hananiah’ of Ezr IO 20 28 ^ ‘Anaiah’ and ‘Hanan* 
of Neh 84 7) and in To 5 ^ 2 ^ , Jth 8^ It is the name of 
three persons in NT. 1. The husband of Sapphira, who 
in the voluntary communism of the early Church sold 
*a possession' and kept part of the price for himself, 
pretending that he had given the whole (Ac 5^® ). The 
sudden death of husband and wife, predicted by St. 
Peter, was the signal proof of God’s anger on this 
Judas-like hypocrisy. 2. A ‘devout man according 
to the law’ at Damascus, a disciple who instructed and 
baptized Saul of Tarsus after his conversion, restoring 
to him his sight by imposition of hands, he had been 
warned by the Lord in a vision (Ac 91 °^ 2242« ). 3. 
The high priest at the time when St. Paul was arrested 
at Jerusalem (Ac 232 ® ), a Sadducee, son of Nedebaeus, 
and a rapacious oppressor. He had been in trouble at 
Rome, but was acquitted, and was now at the height of 
his power He pressed the prosecution against St. Paul at 
Caesarea (Ac 24iff ). In the Jewish war he vras murdered 
by his countrymen in Jerusalem, out of revenge for his 
pro-Roman tendencies. A. J. Maclean. 

ANANIEL. — One of the ancestors of Tobit (To l^). 

ANATH.— The father of Shamgar (Jg 33i 5®). ‘Anat is 
the name of a goddess worshipped in Pal, (cf. Jg 
Jos 1559 , Is 1030), It IS found on Egyptian monuments 
from the 18th dynasty. 

ANATHElKtA. — See Ban. 

ANATHOTH.-l. A town in Benjamin given to the 
Levites (Jos 21i8); the modern *Andta, 2i miles N. of 
Jerusalem, an insignificant village with considerable 
ruins. It was the home of Abiathar (1 K 22 «) and of 
Jeremiah (Jer 10; re-occupied after the exile (Neh 
727 1019 ). 2. A Benjamite, son of Becher (1 Ch 78). 

W. Ewing. 

ANCESTOR -WORSHIP. —Every people whose re- 
ligious beliefs have been investigated appears to have 
passed through the stage of Ammism, the stage in 
which it was believed that the spirits of those recently 
dead were potent to hurt those they had left behind 
on earth The rites observed to-day at an Irish wake 
have their origin in this fear that the spirit of the dead 
may injure the living. There are several traces of a 
similar belief in the OT. When a death took place in 
a tent or house, every vessel which happened to be 
open at the time was counted unclean (Nu 19“). It 
remained clean only if it had a covering tied over 
it. The idea was that the spirit of the dead person, 
escaping from the body, might take up its abode in 
some open vessel instead of entenng the gloomy realms 
of Sheol. Many mourning customs find their explana- 
tion in this same dread of the spint but lately set free 
from its human home. The shaving of the head and 
beard, the cutting of the face and breast, the tearing 
of the garments — apparently a survival of the time 
when the mourner stripped off all his clothes — are due 
to the effort of the survivor to make himself unrecog- 
nizable by the spirit. 

But to admit that the OT contains traces of Animism 
is not the same as to declare that at one stage the 
Israelites practised Ancestor-worship. Scholars are 
divided into two groups on the subject. Some (Stade, 
QVli, 451; Smend, Alttest. Relig. 112 f.) affirm that 
Ancestor-worship was of the very substance of the 
primitive religion of Israel. Others do not at aU admit 
this position (Kautzsch, in Hastings* DB, Extra Vol. 
614»; W* P. Paterson, t* 6 . ii. 445^), The evidence 


adduced for Ancestor-worship as a stage in the religious 
development of Israel proceeds on these lines: 

(o) Sacrifices were offered at Hebron to Abraham, 
and at Shechem to Joseph, long before these places 
were associated with the worship of Jehovah. When 
a purer faith took possession of men’s hearts, the old 
sacred spots retained their sanctity, but new associations 
were attached to them. A theophany was now declared 
to be the fact underlying the sacredness, and the 
connexion with the famous dead was thus broken. 
In the same way sacred trees and stones, associated 
with the old Canaanitish worship, had their evil associa- 
tions removed by being linked with some great event 
in the history of Israel. But this existence of sacred 
places connected with the bunal of a great tribal or 
national hero does not at all prove Ancestor-worship. 
It is possible to keep fresh a great man’s memory without 
believing that he can either help or hinder the life of 
those on earth. 

(5) Evidence from mourning customs. It is held 
that the cutting and wounding (Jer 166 415)^ the cover- 
ing of the head (Ezk 24i2, Jer 143), the rending of the 
garments (2 S 1^^ S®!), the wearing of sackcloth (2 S 21^6, 
Is 153), are to be explained as a personal dedication 
to the spmt of the dead. But all this, as we have seen, 
can be explained as the effort so to alter the famihar 
appearance that the spint, on returmng to work harm, 
will not recogmze the objects of its spite. Then the 
customs that had to do with food, the fasting for the 
dead (1 S 2 S S®®)- the breaking of the fast by a 
funeral feast after sundown (Hos 9^, 2 S 388, jer 167), 
the placing of food upon the grave (Dt 26^4) — do not 
prove that Ancestor-worship was a custom of the 
Hebrews. They only show that the attempt was made 
to appease the spirit of the dead, and that this was 
done by a sacrifice, which, like all primitive sacnfices, 
was afterwards eaten by the worshippers themselves. 
When these funeral rites were forbidden, it was because 
they were heathenish and unfitting for a people that 
worshipped the true God. 

(c) The teraphim, it is said, were some form of house- 
hold god, shaped in human form (1 S igi®* carried 
about as one of the most precious possessions of the 
home (Gn 31), consulted in divination (Ezk 212i), 
presumably as representing the forefathers of the family. 
But nothing is known with certainty regarding the 
teraphim. That they were of human form is a very 
bold inference from the evidence afforded by 1 S 
1918. 16. The variety of derivations given by the Jews 
of the word teraphim shows that there was complete 
ignorance as to their origin and appearance. 

(d) In 1 S 2813 the spirit of Samuel, called up by the 
witch of Endor, is called elohim. But it is very pre- 
carious to build on an obscure passage of this kind, 
especially as the use of the word dohim is so wide (applied 
to God, angels, and possibly even judges or kings) that 
no inference can be drawn from this passage, 

(e) It is argued that the object of thelevirate marriage 
(Dt 255 ® ) was to prevent any deceased person being 
left in Sheol without some one on earth to offer him 
worship. But the motive stated in v.6, ‘that his name 
be not put out in Israel,’ is so sufficient that the con- 
nexion of the levirate marriage with Ancestor-worship 
seems forced. 

The case for the existence of Ancestor-worship among 
the Hebrews has not been made out. As a branch of 
the Semitic stock, the Hebrews were, of course, heirs 
of the common Semitic tradition. And while that 
tradition did contain much that was superstitious 
with regard to the power of the dead to work evil on 
the living, it does not appear that the worship of 
ancestors, which in other races was so often associated 
with the stage of Ammism, had a place in Hebrew 
religion. R. Bruob Taylob. 


ANCHOR,— See Swtps and Boats, 
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ancient op days occurs 3 times in Daniel (7® 

18 22) as a title of God m His capacity as Judge of 
the world. In the Vision of the Great Assizes He is 
depicted as a very old and majestic figure, with white 
hair and white raiment, seated on a fiery throne, and 
hanng the books of the records of man opened before 
Him. The picture is no doubt suggested by the contrast 
between the Eternal God (Ps 551®) and the new-fangled 
deities which were from time to time introduced (Jg 5®, 
Dt 3217), rather than, as Hippolytus (quoted by Behr- 
mann, Das Buck Damd, p. 46) suggests, by the idea 
of God as making the ages old without turmng old 
Himself. In the troublous times which are represented 
by the Book of Daniel, it was at once a comfort and a 
warning to remember that above the fleeting phases 
of life there sat One who remained eternally the same 
(Ps 901-3 10224-27). At the same time it is worth re- 
membering that the phrase in itself has no mystical 
significance, but, by an idiom common in Hebrew^ as 
in other languages, is merely a paraphrase for ‘an 
old man.’ H. C. 0. Lanchesteb. 

ANDREW. — One of the twelve Apostles, Sinion 
Peter’s brother (Jn 1*®). He belonged to Bethsaida 
of Galilee (v.44), the harbour-town of Capernaum (see 
Bethsaida), and was a fisherman on the lake in com- 
pany with Simon (Mt 41®= Mk li®), whose home he also 
shared (Mk l^f). Ere he knew Jesus he had been 
influenced by the preaching of John the Baptist, and 
became his disciple, and it was on heanng the Baptist’s 
testimony that he attached himself to Jesus (Jn l3s-40). 
He brought his brother Simon to the newly found 
Messiah (v.^i), thus earmng the distinction of being the 
first missionary of the I&ngdom of heaven; and it 
seems that, like the favoured three, he enjoyed a special 
intimacy with the Master (Mk 13®), Tradition adds 
that he was crucified at Patr® in Achaia, and hung 
alive on the cross for two days, exhorting the spectators 
all the while. David Smith, 

ANDRONIODS.— A Chnstian greeted by St. Paul 
(Ro 167) as a ‘kinsman,’ ie as a fellow-countryman 
(cf. Ro 9® 16^^ 3^, who had been imprisoned for Christ, 
distinguished as an Apostle (in the largest sense of the 
name), and a believer from early days, having perhaps 
come to Rome after the persecution of Ac 

A. J. Maclean. 

ANEM (1 Ch 07® only).-— A town of Issachar, noticed 
with Ramoth. It appears to answer to En-gannim 
(wh. see) in the parallel list (Jos 2129). 

ANER. — ^1. One of the three Amonte chieftains, the 
other two being Mamre and Eshcol, who were in covenant 
with Abraham (Gn 14 ” 24), as Mamre is an old name 
for Hebron (Gn 23®), and Eshcol is the name of a 
valley not far from Hebron (Nu 132®), it is natural to 
suppose that Aner also was the name of a locality which 
gave its name to a clan. 2, (1 Ch 67® only). — A town of 
Manasseh, west of Jordan. The site is doubtful. 

ANGEL.— 1 . Old Testament.— That in the OT the ex- 
istence of angels is taken for granted, and that therefore 
no account of their origin is given, is to be explained 
by the fact that belief in them is based upon an earlier 
Animism,* such as is common to all races in the pre- 
polytheistic stage of culture. The whole matenal for 
the development of Israelite angelology was at hand 
ready to be used. It must therefore not cause surprise 
if we find that in its earher stages the differentiation 
between Jahweh and angels should be one of degree 
rather than of kind (see Angel of the Lord). This 
is dearly brought out in the earliest of the Biblical 
documents (J), €,g, in Gn 18; here Jahweh is one of 
three who are represented as companions, Jahweh 
taking the leading position, though equal honour is 
shown to all, that the two men with Jahweh are angels 
is directly asserted in 19^ where we are told that they 

* This view is supported by the various names in the 
OT for ang^t and their varied functions (see below). 


went to Sodom, after it had been said in 18®® that 
Jahweh ‘went his way.’ Moreover, Jahweh’s original 
identity with an angel, according to the early Hebrew 
conception, is distinctly seen by comparing, for example, 
such a passage as Ex 32 uith v.^ in the former it is 
the ‘angel of the Lord’ who appears in the burning 
bush, in the latter it is God, there is, furthermore, 
direct identification in Gn I61® 1® 21i7ff In the 
earliest document in which angels are mentioned (J) 
they appear only by twos or threes, in the later docu- 
ment (E) they appear in greater numbers (Gn 28^* 
321 2)^ this is just what is to be expected, for J, the 
earher document, represents Jahweh in a less exalted 
form, who Himself comes down to earth, and personally 
carnes out His purposes, by degrees, however, more 
exalted conceptions of Him obtain, especially as the 
conception of His characteristic of holiness becomes 
reahzed, so that His presence among men comes to 
appear incongruous and unfitting, and His activity 
is delegated to His messengers or angels (see Angel 
OF tee Lord). 

(a) The English word ‘angel’ is too specific for the 
Hebrew {maVakh) for which it is the usual equivalent ; 
for in the Hebrew it is used in reference to men {e.g, 
Gn 324 (3), Dt 226, Jg 6®®, Is 337, Mai as well as to 
superhuman beings. Besides the word maVakh there 
are several other expressions used for what would come 
under the category of angels, viz : ‘ sons of God ’ 
(bene *elohiin)* Gn 6^ 4^ ‘sons of the mighty’ (bene 

Ps 897 (6) 294; ‘mighty ones’ (gibbonm), J1 4^1 
(344 EV); ‘the holy ones’ (qedoshim), Zee 14®; ‘keepers’ 
IshSmenm), Is 626; ‘watchers’ (irim), Dn 4^4 hv). 
There are also the three expressions: ‘the host of 
Jahweh’ {zeba* Jahweh)^ Jos 5^4, ‘ the host of the height ’ 
(ze&a’ marom), Is 2421 ; ‘the host of heaven’ {zeba* 
shamaim), Dt 17® (see also Cherubim, Seraphim). 

(b) Angels are represented as appearing in human 
form, and as having many human characteristics; they 
speak hke men (1 K IQ®); they eat (Gn 18®); they 
fight (Gn 321, J1 411 (311), cf. 2 S 624), they possess 
w isdom, with which that of men is compared (2 S 14i7 20) ; 
they have imperfections (Job 41®). On the other hand, 
they can become invisible (2 K 6i7, ps 104*), and they 
can fly, if, as appears to be the case, seraphim are to be 
included under the category of angels (Is fi®). 

(c) The functions of angels may be briefly summarized 
thus: they guide men, e.g. an angel guides the children 
of Israel on their way to the promised land (Ex 232®® , 
see below), and it is by the guidance of an angel that 
Abraham’s servant goes in quest of a wife for Isaac 
(Gn 247 40); in Job 33®® an angel guides a man in what 
is nght;t they are more especially the gmdes of the 
prophets (1 K 13^® 1965 , 2 K P Zee V); they bring 
evil and destruction upon men (2 S 24^6 • i7^ 2 K 19®®, 
Ps 35® 7849, Job 33®; in Pr 16^4 the wrath of a king 
is likened to angels of death) ; on the other hand, they 
are the protectors of men (Ps 34® ^7) gin), and save 
them from destruction (Gn IQi®®-); their power is super- 
human (2 K 6*7, J cf. Zee 12®); they report to God what 
is going on upon the earth (Job 1® 2*), for which purpose 
they are represented as nding on horseback (Zee I®-*®, 
cf. Ps 18** ho), Is 191 §); their chief duty above is that 
of praising God (Gn 28*®, Ps lOS**®). Angelic beings 
seem to be referred to as ‘watchmen’ in Is 626 and 
Dn 4*4 <* 7 >. An early mythological element regarding 
angels is perhaps re-echoed in such passages as Jg S®®. 
Is 40*® • 26, and dsewhere. 

(d) In Ezekiel, angels, under this designation, are 
never mentioned, though the angelology of this book 

* Cf. the analogous expression ‘sons of the prophets’ 
(berie mbVxm). . , , , 

t The word used in this passage is not the usual one for 
angel, though its sense of '^messenger’ (mellz) is the same 
as that of maZ*akh. ... 

X Though not specifically stated, angels are obviously 
referred to here. 

§ Cf. the Walkure in Teutonic mjrthology. 
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sbows considerable development; other names are 
given to them, but their mam function, viz. messengers 
of God, IS the same as in the earlier books, for example, 
in 22 it IS a ‘spint,’ instead of an ‘angel,’ who acts as 
an intermediary being, see, too, 3^^®* 11®® ; in 8^®* 401 
a vision is attributed to ‘the hand of the Lord’; in 
40®® it is a ‘ man’ of a supernatural kind who instructs 
the prophet; and again, in 9®® ‘men,’ though clearly 
not of human kind (see vii)» destroy the wicked in 
Jerusalem. In Ezk., as well as in Zee., angels take up 
a very definite position of intermediate beings between 
God and man, one of their chief functions being that 
of interpreting visions which Divine action creates in 
the mind of men; in both these books angels are called 
‘men,’ and in both the earlier idea of the ‘Angel of 
the Lord ’ has its counterpart in the prominent position 
taken up by some particular angel who is the inter- 
preter of visions. In Zee different orders of angels are 
for the first time mentioned (2^ 40. In Daniel 

there is a further development; the angels are termed 
‘watchers’ (4^ and ‘princes’ (lO^O; they have 
names, eg. Michael (IQia 120, Gabnel (8^0, and there 
are special angels (‘princes’) who fight for special 
nations (lO*®- *0. As in Zee. so in Daniel there are 
different orders among the angels, but in the latter 
book the different categones are more fully developed. 

In the attitude taken up in these later books we 
may see the link between the earlier belief and its 
development in post-Biblical Jewish literature. The 
main factors which contnbuted to this development 
were, firstly, Babylon; dunngthe Captivity, Babylonian 
influence upon the Jews asserted itself in this as well 
as in other respects; according to Jewish tradition the 
names of the angels came from Babylon. Secondly, 
Persian influence was of a marked character in post- 
exilic times; the Zoroastrian belief that Ormuzd had 
a host of pure angels of light who surrounded him and 
fulled his commands, was a ready-made development 
of the Jewish belief, handed down from much earlier 
times, that angels were the messengers of Jahweh. 
Later still, a certain amount of Greek influence was also 
exercised upon Jewish angelology. 

2. The Apocrypha. — Some of the characteristics of 
angels here are identical with some of those found in 
the OT, viz.; they appear in human form (2 Es 1*°), 
they speak like men (To 5«® ), they guide men (v.a), 
they bring destruction upon men (1 Mac 7^^* "); on 
the other hand, they heal men (To their power is 
superhuman (12i9, Bel «® , Three and they praise 
God (2 Es sa. Three 3^). The angelology of the Apoc- 
rypha is, however, far more closely allied to that of 
Ezk.^ Zee., and Daniel than the angelology of these to 
that of the rest of the OT; this will be clearly seen 
by enumerating briefly the main characteristics of 
angels as portrayed in the Apocrypha. 

In 2 Esdras an angel frequently appears as an in- 
structor of heavenly things; thus in an angel causes 
Esdras to fall into a trance in order to receive instruction 
in spiritual matters; in 24®, after an angel has instructed 
Esdras, the latter is commanded to tell others what 
he had learned; sometimes an angel is identified with 
God, e.g. in 6« « 7®, but usually there is very distinct 
differentiation; sometimes the angel seems almost to 
be the alter ego of Esdras, arguing with himself (cf. ** 
123® ). In To 1^ there are some important details, — 
here an angd instructs in manner of life, but more 
striking is the teachmg that he brings to remembrance 
before God the prayers of the faithful, and that 
he superintends the burial of the dead;* he has a 
name, Raphady^ and is one of the seven holy angels 
(‘ archangels *) who present the prayers of the saints, and 
who go constantly in and out before the presence of God ; 


* Cf ., in Egyptian belief, the similar functions of Isis and 

„ occur also in 2 Esdras, via.: Jeremid 
i, and Vrid (10**). 
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that there are ranks among the angels is thus taught 
here more categorically than in the later Biblical books. 
Further, the idea of quardian^angels is characteristic of 
the Apocrypha; that individuals have their guardiah- 
angels is clearly implied in To 5*^, that armies have 
such is taught in 2 Mac 11® 15^, while m 2 Mac 3“® 
occurs a Jewish counterpart of the Roman legend of 
Castor and Pollux; there is possibly, in Sir 17i7, an 
indication that nations also have their guardian-angels, * 
if so, it would be the lineal descendant of the early 
Israehte belief in national gods. The dealings of angels 
with men are of a very varied character, for besides 
the details already enumerated, we have these further 
points: in Bar 6®® an angel is to be the means whereby 
the Israelites in Babylon shall be helped to withstand 
the temptation to worship the false gods of the land; 
in To 67 16 17 an angel describes a method whereby 
an evil spirit may be driven away; in v.® an angel 
gives a remedy for healing blindness; in Bel ®*®* an 
angel takes the prophet Habakkuk by the hair and 
carries him from Judah to Babylonia, in order that he 
may share his dinner with Daniel in the lion’s den; 
and, once more, in Three 2®* ^7 an angel smites the 
flame of the furnace into which the three heroes had 
been cast, and makes a cool wind to blow in its place 
(cf. Dn 323® ). 

It will thus be seen that the activities of angels are, 
according to the Apocrypha, of a very varied character. 
One further important fact remains to be noted: they 
are almost invariably the benefactors of man, their 
power far transcends that of man, sometimes an angel 
IS identified with God, yet in spite of this, with one 
possible exception, 2 Mac 4i®-i3, no worship is ever offered 
to them; this is true also of the OT, excepting when 
an angel is identified with Jahweh; in the NT there is at 
least one case of the worship of an angel. Rev 228* *, 
cf. Col 218. The angelology of the Apocrypha is ex- 
panded to an almost unlimited extent in later Jewish 
writings, more especially in the Book of Enoch, in the 
Tar gums, and in the Talmud', but with these we are 
not concerned here. 

3. New Testament. — (a) In the Gospels it is necessary 
to differentiate between what is said by Chnst Himself 
on the subject and what is narrated by the Evangelists. 
Christ’s teaching regarding angels may be summed up 
thus: Their dwelling-place is in heaven (Mt ISi®, 
Lk 128 9^ jn 1®!); they are superior to men, but in the 
world to come the righteous shall be on an equality 
with them (Lk 203®); they carry away the souls of the 
righteous to a place of rest (Lk 16®); they are (as 
seems to be implied) of neither sex (Mt 2230); they are 
very numerous (Mt 26®3); they will appear with Christ 
at His second coming [it is in connexion with this that 
most of Christ’s references to angels are made Mt; 1339 
1627 2431 2531, Mk 838, 1,1c 928, cf. Jn l«i]; there are 
bad as well as good angels (Mt 25«), though it is usually 
of the latter that mention is made; they are limited 
in knowledge (Mt 243«); there are guardian-angels of 
children (Mt IS^®); they rejoice at the tnumph of good 
(Lk 151®). Turmng to the Evangelists, we find that 
the main function of angels is to deliver God’s messages 
to men {e.g. Mt I*® 21® 28®, Lk 128 2428). On only 
one occasion are angels brought into direct contact 
with Christ (Mt 4n, with the paralld passage Mkiw), 
and it is noteworthy that in the corresponding verse 
in the Third Gospel (Lk 4i3) there is no mention of 
angels. Thus the main differences between Christ’s 
teaching on angels and that which went before are 
that they are not active among men, their abode and 
their work are rather in the realms above; they are 
not the intermediaries between God and men, for it is 
either Christ Himself, or the. Holy Spirit, who speaks 
directly to men; much emphasis is laid on their presence 
with Christ at His second coming. On the other hand 

* Cf . this idea in the esse of the Angel of the Lord (which 
see) 





ANGEL OF THE LORD (JAHWEH) 

the earlier belief is reflected in the Gospel angelophanies, 
which are a marked characteristic of the Nativity and 
Resurrection narratives; though here, too, a distinct 
and sigmficant difference is found in that the angel 
IS always clearly differentiated from God 

(&) In the Acts there seems to be a return to the 
earlier beliefs, angelic appearances to men being fre- 
quently menbjned (5^^ 73° 12 “ etc their actmty 

in the affairs of men is in somewhat startling contrast 
w'lth the silence of Christ on the subject. It is possible 
that most of the references in the Acts will permit 
of an explanation in the direction of the angelical ap- 
pearances being subjective visions (e.g. 8^ lO^ 27*3 24 ) ^ 
but such occurrences as are recorded in 5*9 12 ’ 

(both belonging to the Petrine mimstry) would require 
a different explanation; while that mentioned in 1223 
would seem to be the popular explanation of an event 
which could easily be accounted for now in other ways. 
The mention, in 12*5, of what is called St. Peter’s ‘ angel* 
gives some insight into the current popular views con- 
cerning angels, it seems clear that a distinction was 
made between an angel and a spirit (Ac 238 9 ). 

(c) In the Pauline Epistles the origin of angels is 
stated to be their creation by Chnst (Col 1*®), asm the 
Acts, they are concerned with the affairs of men (1 Co 4® 
11*“, Ro 838, 1 Ti 52 *); at the same time St. Paul em- 
phasizes the teaching of Chnst that God speaks to men 
directly, and not through the intermediacy of angels 
(Gal 1 * 2 , cf. Ac 95 ), in Col 2*® a warmng against the 
worshipping of angels is uttered, with which compare 
the worshipping of demons in 1 Co 102 *; in accordance 
with Christ’s teaching St. Paul speaks of the presence 
of angels at the Second Coming (2 Th 1’). 

(d) In the Ep. to the Hebrews the standpoint, as 
would be expected, is that of the OT, while m the 
Apocalypse the angelology is that common to other 
apocalyptic literature (cf. also the archangel of Jude 9). 

W. O. E. Oestbrley. 

AKGEL OF THE LORD (JAHWEH), called also the 
‘Angel of God.’ — He occupies a special and unique 
position; he is not merely one among the angels, albeit 
a great one, but one sui generis, in a special way Jahweh’s 
representative among men. He may be regarded as in 
some sense the guardiari-angel of the nation of Israel, 
in that he appears to be the nation’s representative 
at important cnses (e.p. Gn 22** *5® , Ex 32 14*“ 2323, 
Nu 2222 , Jg 6**, 2 K 13, Zee P). 

He appears in human form, and most of the char- 
acteristics of angels generally are his. The main diffi- 
culty with regard to him is that while in some passages 
he is identified with Jahweh Himself (e.p. Gn 48*® *«, 
Jg 6** *24), in others there is a distinct differentiation, 
{e.g, Gn 16** 21*’ 24’; in this last he is spoken of as 
having been sent from Jahweh); this differentiation 
becomes more and more marked in the later books 
{e.g. Zee 1 * 2 ). The contradiction here presented can 
be adequately explained only on the supposition that 
the evolution of thought on the subject must have run 
somewhat on the following lines. From the earliest 
angelology of the Hebrews, itself the offspring of still 
earlier Animistic conceptions (see Angel), there emerged 
the figure of Jahweh; originally, i.e. long before the 
time of Moses, Jahweh must, in the popular mind, 
have been regarded as belonging to the angelic host, 
and by degrees He assumed a more and more exalted 
position; as subjective revelation increased, the more 
fuUy did the personahty of Jahweh become realized, 
and His superiority to the angels recognized, though 
in the process it was inevitable that the differentiation 
should not always be complete. When ultimately, 
under the Mosaic dispensation, the holy character and 
the real nature of Jahweh began to be apprehended, 
the belief that He personally appeared among men 
necessarily became more and more untenable; hence, 
while Jahweh Himself receded further from men, His 
messeng^, or angel, appeared in His stead, and became 
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His representative in all His dealings with men. What 
must have been such a revolution in the time-honoured 
faith w'ould meet with many retrograde movements 
before it finally triumphed, as is shown by such passages 
as Jg 6*9ff Some such process must be predicated 
in order to understand the otherwise unaccountable 
contradiction referred to above 

The angel of the Lord spoken of in the NT {e g. Mt 12“, 
Lk 29) must not be confounded with the OT ‘Angel 
of Jahweh’, an OT parallel is to be found rather in 
such a passage as Zee 3® ’, where the angel is one of 
a kind, not the only one of his kind. 

W. O. E. Oesterlbt. 

ANGELS OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES (Rev 120 2 3). 
— 1. According to one set of opinions, these angels were 
men, and the majority of wnters have held them to be 
(1) the presiding presbyters or bishops of their respective 
churches. But while this view is attractive and popular, 
the reasons against it are strong. Human officials 
could hardly be made responsible for their churches 
as these angels are. A bishop might be called an angel, 

i.e. a messenger, of God or of Christ (cf. Hag I*®, Mai 2’, 
2 Co 52 “), but would he be called ‘the angel of the 
church’ ? Above all, it is certain that at the early 
date to which the Apocalypse is now generally assigned 
a settled episcopate was unknown. (2) Others have 
supposed that the angels were congregational repre- 
sentatives, church messengers or deputies (which would 
be in harmony with the proper meamng of the word 
‘angel’), or even the person who acted as ‘Reader’ to 
the assembled church (notice ‘he that readeth’ in v.®). 
But if the responsibility put upon the angels is too great 
for bishops, it is much too great for any lesser function- 
anes. Besides, the glory and digmty assigned to them 
as the stars of the churches ( 120 ) is inconsistent with 
a position like that of a mere Reader or deputy. 

2. A good many have held that ‘angels’ is to be 
understood in its ordinary Scriptural application, not 
to men, but to celestial beings. In support of this 
are— (1) the fact that throughout the rest of the book 
the Gr. word, which is of very frequent occurrence, is 
invariably used in this sense; (2) our Lord’s utterance 
in Mt 18*“, which suggests a doctrine of angelic guardian- 
ship; (3) the fact that in Daniel, to which the Apocalypse 
IS so closely related, the guardianship of angels is 
extended to nations (12*). The objections, however, 
are serious. No defimte Scriptural teaching can be 
adduced in favour of the idea that churches have their 
guardian-angels. Messages intended for churches 
would hardly be addressed to celestial beings. Moreover, 
it IS scarcely conceivable that such beings would be 
identified with particular churches in all their infidelities 
and shortcomings and transgressions, as these angels 
are (see, e.g., 3* *®ff ). 

3. The most probable view, accordingly, is that the 
angels are personifications of their churches — not actual 
persons either on earth or in heaven, but ideal repre- 
sentatives. It is the church, of course, that receives 
the letter, the ‘Thou* of address having mamfestly a 
collective force, and it is to the church itself that the 
letter is sent (cf. 1**, where there is no mention of the 
angels). The idea of angels was suggested, no doubt, 
by the later Jewish briefs on the subject, but it is used 
in a figurative manner which suits the whole figurative 
treatment, where the glorified Jesus walks among the 
golden candlesticks, and sends to the churches messages 
that are couched in highly metaphorical language. It 
might seem to be against this ideal view that the seven 
churches, as candlesticks, are definitely distinguished 
from the seven angels, as stars (1** *® 20 ), jg quite 
in keeping with the inevitable distinction between an 
actual and an ideal church that they should be thus 
contrasted as a lamp and a star. J. G. Lambert. 

ANGER.— In OT * anger* represents about a dozen 
Heb. roots, which occur as nouns, vbs. (once ‘angered* 
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ANGER (WRATH) OF GOD 

ts used transitively, Ps 106*®), and adjs. By far the 
most frequent words are anaph (lit. ‘to snort’) and its 
deriv. noun aph, which is used of the anger both of men 
(Gn 2746 302, Ex ll® 32i9 etc.) and God (Ex 4^ 3222, 
Ps 6^ 76 etc.). In NT ‘anger’ is of much less frequent 
occurrence, and represents only 2 roots: (1) the noun 
org^ (wh , however, is usually tr. ‘wrath’), the vb. 
orgtzomai, the adj. orgilos (only in Tit 1^), and the trans. 
vb. parorgizd (Ro IQi®, the only case of a trans. use of 
‘anger’ in NT); (2) the vb. cholad (lit. ‘to be full of 
bile,’ fr. choU, ‘bile’), used only m Jn 722 to express 
the bitter anger of ‘the Jews’ against Jesus. With 
regard to the distinction between orgd and the synon. 
thumos, it is to be noted that while orge is very often 
tr. ‘wrath,’ thumos is never tr. ‘anger,’ and when the 
two words occur together, thumos in each case is ‘ wrath ’ 
(Ro 28, Eph 43^ Col 38) and orgd * anger ’(Eph 431, Col 38) 
or ‘indignation’ (Ro 28). Thumos is the more violent 
word, denoting anger as a strong passion or emotion, 
while orgl points rather to a settled moral indignation. 
Thus orflfg is used of the sorrowful anger of Jesus (Mk 36) ; 
thumos of the rage of His enemies (Lk 428, cf. Ac 1928). 
And, outside of the Apocalypse, thumos is applied 
almost exclusively to the wrath of men (the only excep- 
tion being Ro 28), while orgd in the great majority of 
cases (Mt 3^, Jn 336, 1^8 etc.) denotes the righteous 

indignation of God. J. C. Lambebt. 

ANGER (WRATH) OF GOD. — It might seem that 
the idea of the Divine anger, mamfesting itself in j*udg- 
ments of destruction, belongs to an early and anthro- 
pomorphic stage of religion. Yet, on the whole, the 
Biblicad conception will be found consistent and pro- 
foundly ethical. God is holy—s, term which seems 
to unite all the unapproachable perfections of Deity, 
especially His majesty and awful purity. He is the 
‘ Holy One of Israel,’ in covenant relation with a nation 
to whom He has revealed Himself as holy, and whom 
He will fashion with slow redemptive purpose into ‘ an 
holy people.’ Moreover, God is righteous, a moral 
governor and lawgiver, demanding obedience and 
punishing transgression of His commands. The Divine 
holiness is not an element in an abstract conception 
of Deity: it is not a passive perfection, but an active 
attnbute of a self-revealing and redeeming God. It 
follows that one side of this activity is necessanly a 
reaction against, a repudiation of, what is unholy and 
unrighteous in His creatures. This disposition towards 
sin is the anger or wrath of God. In the history of 
Israel it appears as a ternble factor in the discipline 
of the nation to nghteousness: the ungrateful, the 
rebellious, and especially the idolatrous, are destroyed by 
fire and sword, pestilence and famine (Ps 78, Dt 3215*43). 
So ‘jealous’ is God for His holiness, that even accidental 
profanation of its symbol, the Ark, is visited by extreme 
penalty (1 S 6i9 20^ 2 S 6^). But the anger of the Lord, 
though fierce, is also just: it is ‘provoked’ by moral 
causes and for moral ends, and is averted by penitence 
and moral acquiescence m the righteousness of His 
judgments (Ex 32, Lv 10«, Nu 2511, Dt Psalmist 

and Prophet dwell upon the subordination of the Divine 
anger to the Divine mercy. God is ‘slow to anger’ 
(Ps 1038 1458, J1 2w Jon 42, Nah I®), and His anger 
passes away (Ps 306, jg 121, Jer 312, Mic 718). 

Yet the wrath of God remains an essential element 
of His revelation through the prophets, a real Divine 
attribute, conplementary, not antithetic to the Divine 
mercy (Is li®-*® 525 4225 548). in the NT, although 
the stress has shifted to the love of God revealed to 
the world in Jesus Christ, the anger of God still holds 
place. The teaching of Jesus, while refusing to see in 
all physical ills the Divine displeasureagainst sin (Lk 
Jn 93), contains impressive warning of the terrible reality 
of God’s judgments (Lk 138-6, Mt 258o 41, Lk 125). in 
St. Paul’s writings this conception of judgment, held in 
veaexye against unrepentant sin, is expressed in the 


phrase ‘ the wrath of God,’ or, more simply, ‘the wrath’ 
(Ro 118, Eph 58, Col 36, Ro 28 52). There is a coming 
‘day of wrath’ (Ro 26, cf. Mt 3^); sinful man unre- 
deemed by Chnst is necessarily a ‘vessel of wrath,* 
a ‘child of wrath’ (Ro 922, Eph 23). 

It is true that the NT references to God’s anger are 
mainly eschatological and contain figurative elements 
(see esp. Rev fii® ‘the wrath of the Lamb,’ ll^® 1416 16I8 
1915). But for the significance of the Divine wrath 
as an ethical necessity in God, though His fundamental 
attnbute is love, it may be noted that (1) thewnter 
through whom the revelation of the Divine love attains 
its culminating expression (‘God is love,’ 1 Jn 48) 
declares also of him that obeys not the Son, ‘the 
wrath of God abideth on him ’ (Jn 336). (2) The Epistle 
which shows how in Christ the aloofness and terror of 
Israel’s worship are done away in favour of full and free 
access to a ‘throne of grace,’ has, as the climax to its 
glowing descnption of Chnstian privilege, the solemn 
warning ‘our God is a consuming fire’ (He 1218-29). 

S. W. Green. 

ANGLE. — Is 198, Hab l^s. The same Heb. word is 
translated ‘hook’ in Job 41i. 

ANIAM. — A man of Manasseh (1 Ch 718). 

ANDKE (Jos 1556 only). — A town of Judah, in the 
mountains near Eshtemoh. It seems probable that 
it is the present double rmn of Ghuwein, west of 
Eshtemoh. 

ANISE (RV *dill/ Mt 2328) ig the familiar plant 
Anethum graveolens, one of the XJmbelhferae. It is 
indigenous in Palestine, and is extensively used both 
in cooking and in the form of ‘dill water’ as a domestic 
remedy for flatulence. It is expressly stated in Jewish 
writers that the dill was subject to tithe. 

E. W. G. Mastebman. 

ANKLE-CHAINS, ANKLETS.— See Ornaments, § 1. 

ANNA (the Greek form of Heb. Hannah, which means 
‘grace’). — The name of an aged prophetess (Lk 236-88), 
one of the godly remnant in Israel who in the dark days 
which preceded the Messiah’s advent were looking for 
the dayspring from on high and waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel. She was the daughter of Phanuel, 
and belonged to the ancient tribe of Asher, whose 
women were celebrated for their beauty, which fitted 
them for wedding with high priests and kings. She 
had attained a great age, upwards of a hundred years, 
since she had been a wife for seven years and a widow 
for eighty-four (see RV) . She had given herself to a hfe of 
devotion, frequenting the Temple and ‘ worshipping with 
fastings and supphcations night and day’ (cf. 1 Ti 55). 
At the Presentation of the Infant Messiah (Lk 222-24) 
she entered the sacred court, and, hearing Simeon’s 
benediction and prophecy, took up the refrain of praise 
and talked about the Holy Child to her godly intimates, 
quickening their hope and preparing a welcome for the 
Saviour when He should by and by be manifested unto 
Israel. David Smith. 

ANNAS. — 1, High priest from a.d. 6 to 15, an astute 
and powerful ecclesiastical statesman. At the time of 
our Lord’s trial he was merely high priest emeritus, 
and his son-in-law Caiaphas, the acting high pnest, 
presided ex officio over the meeting of the Sanhedrin 
(Jn 18**, Mt 2657). Nevertheless, since the high priest 
emeritus retained not only his title (cf. Jn IS**®, w 
Ac 45), but all his obligations and many of his preroga- 
tives, it is not surprising that the masterful Annas took 
an active and independent part in the proceedings. 
After Jesus’ arrest at dead of night, ‘ they led him to 
Annas first’ (Jn IS^®). The Sanhedrin might not meet 
until daybreak, and the interval seemed well employed 
in a preliminary examination of the prisoner by the 
skilful veteran (Jn IS^*- i®-*®). Subsequently he took 
part also in the trial of Peter and John (Ac 4*). 2* 1 Es 
932 » Ezr 103^ Harim, David Smktk. 
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AKKIS. — The eponym of a family that returned with 
Zerubbabel (1 Es 5^®). Omitted in Ezr. and Neh. 

AinnJS — A Levite (1 Es 9«=Neh 8^ Bani). 

ANinrUS (1 Es 8^8).— The name does not occur in 
Ezr 819. 

ANOINTING, ANOINTED.— 1. The Hebrews dis- 
tinguished between anointing with oil in the sense of 
its application to the body in ordinary hfe (mk), and 
anointing by pouring sacred oil on the head as a nte 
of consecration (mdshach). As regards the former, olive 
oil, alone or mixed with perfumes, was largely used in 
the everyday toilet of the Hebrews, although among 
the poor its use would be reserved for special occasions 
(Ru 3®). To abstain from anointing in this sense was 
one of the tokens of mourning (2 S 142), its resumption 
a sign that mourning was at an end (I 220 ). Honour 
w’as shown to a guest by anointing his head with oil 
(Ps 235 , Lk 7^6), and still more by anointing his feet 
(Lk 788). For medicinal anointing see Oil. 

2. Anointing as a religious nte was applied to both 
persons and things. Kings in particular were conse- 
crated for their high office by ha\ing oil poured upon 
their heads, a practice which seems to have originated 
in Egypt. Though first met with in OT in the case of 
Saul (1 S 101, cf. Da^id, 2 S 2^ 5^ Solomon, 1 K 
etc.), the rite was practised m Canaan long before the 
Hebrew conquest. By the pouring of the consecrated 
oil upon the head (see 2 K O®), there was effected a 
transference to the person anointed of part of the 
essential holiness and virtue of the deity in whose name 
and by whose representative the nte was performed. 
By the Hebrews the nte w’as also believed to impart 
a special endowment of the spint of J" (1 S Idi®, cf. 
Is 611). Hence the sacrosanct character of the king 
as ‘the Lord’s anointed’ (Heb. meshiach [Jahweh]^ 
which became in Greek mmias or, translated, chriatos 
—both ‘Messiah’ and ‘Christ,’ therefore, sigmfying 
‘ the anointed’). The application of this honorific title 
to kings alone in the oldest literature makes it probable 
that the similar consecration of the priesthood (Ex 29^ 
4018-15, Lv 81-12) was a later extension of the rite. Only 
one exceptional instance is recorded of the anointing 
of a prophet (1 K 1915 — Is 6 I 1 is metaphorical). 

In the case of inanimate objects, we find early mention 
of the pnmitive and wide-spread custom of anointing 
sacred stones (Gn 28i8 etc., see Pillab), and in the 
Priests’ Code the tabernacle and its furniture were 
similarly consecrated (Ex 409). For 2 S l*i see 
Wab. See also Maby, No. 2, A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ANON. — A contraction for *in one (moment),’ ‘ anon* 
means at once, as Mt IS^® ‘he that received the seed 
into stony places, the same is he that heareth the word, 
and anon (RV ‘straightway’) with joy receiveth it.* 

ANOS.— 1 Es 98«=Vaniah, Ezr lO®*. 

ANSWER . — An answer is (1) an apology or defence, 
as 2 Ti 416 ‘at my first answer no man stood by me’; 
so perhaps 1 P 321 ‘the answer of a good conscience’; 
(2) oracle, Divine response, as Ro ‘what saith the 
answer of God?’ 

ANT (nemOld^, Arab. namZah). — Ants are exceed- 
ingly abundant all over Palestine, where, through their 
vast numbers, they perform a most important rfile, 
by continually changing the surface soil in the way 
earthworms do in northern countries. No more apt 
illustration of diligence (Pr could be found than 
these little insects, which, in all but the wettest weather, 
can be seen scurrying backwards and forwards on the 
long tracks they have made. Some common varieties 
of Palestine ants (AphcBTiogaster larbwra. A, stmctor 
and Pheidole megacephala) store up great quantities 
of various kinds of seeds, which they are able, in some 
unknown way, to prevent germinating and make use of 
as food (Pr SO®*). Whole troops of these little insects may 
be seen carrying seeds, often many times their own size 


and weight, from a distant garden or corn-field. The 
w-nter has even seen a procession of ants carrying their 
har\est under the thickness of a broad mud wall which 
bounded the corn-field, and then across a wide and 
frequented road. The stores of seeds so collected have 
been found so great that the Mishna laid down rules 
m regard to their ownership. If they were discovered 
in the field before reaping, they belonged to the owner, 
but if afterwards, they were all or in part for the poor. 
The sagacity of the ant in this and other respects is 
widely recognized both in Onental lore — as in Pr 30®* “ 
— and even more forcibly by the modern naturalist, 

E. W. G. Mastebman. 

ANTELOPE (RV). — A doubtful translation of te'd, 
Dt 145 and Is SI®®. Tradition, our only guide here, is in 
favour of ‘ox’ [wh. see]. E. W. G. Mastebman. 

ANTHOTHIJAH.— A man of Benjamin (1 Ch 8^). 

ANTICHRIST. — The great opponent and counterpart 
of Christ, by whom he is finally to be conquered. The 
word appears only in the NT (1 Jn 218-22 43 , 2 Jn^), but 
the idea was present in Judaism and developed with the 
growth of the Messiamc hope. 

1. The origin of the conception.— While the precise 
term ‘Antichnst’ is lacking in Jewish literature, the 
idea of an opponent who persecutes God’s people and 
is ultimately to be conquered by the Messiah, is an 
integral part of that general hope, born in Prophetism, 
which developed into Messiamsm in the NT penod. As 
in the case of so many elements of Messianism, the 
beginmng of the ‘ opponent ’ idea may fairly be said to 
have been Dn IP® (cf. also Zee 12-14), where the 
reference is to Antiochus iv. , but it would be a mistake 
to see in the Antichnst conception of the Johannine 
literature an unprecedented description of distinct 
personalities. There seems to have been rather a 
gradually developing anti-Messianic scheme, which at 
many points duplicated the developing Messianic hope. 
This general conception, which played an important r61e 
in early Christianity, was probably due to the synthesis 
of at least five factors, each independent in origin. 

(a) The historical opponents of the Jews, such as 
Antiochus iv., Pompey, and the Roman Empire in 
general (cf. the position of Gog in Prophetic thought). 
These naturally aroused the most intense hatred on the 
part of the Jews, particularly those under the influence of 
Pharisaism. Their hostility was regarded as extending 
not only to the Jews as a nation, but as heathen, to 
Jehovah himself, and particularly to His plans for the 
Jewish people. This political hatred of the Pharisees 
entered into the Antichrist expectation, just as their 
political hope went into the Messianic programme. 
Both alike tended to grow transcendental. 

(5) The dualism of Babylonia and Persia, especially as 
it was expressed by the dragon, between whom and the 
agents of righteousness there was to be a fight to the 
death. This dragon conception may with much proba- 
bility be seen not only in the identification of the serpent 
of the Temptation with the devil, but also in the beast of 
the Johannine Apocalypse, the great opponent of the 
Christ, and in the sea monster of Rabbinism. 

(c) The Bdiar (or Bdial) myth, which underlies the NT 
thought (cf, 2 Co 6^5), as well as Jewish fears. The first 
reference to Beliar seems to have been in Jubilees 1*®, 
but the myth is not unlike that of the Babylonian Tiamat, 
queen of the abyss, who was conquered by Marduk. 
Subsequently he was identified with Satan, who was also 
identified with the dragon (cf. Ascens. Is 48* Rev 12i®). 
This identification was the first step towards the fully 
developed expectation of the Talmud, of a conflict 
between God and the devil. 

(d) Bdief in the return from death of the persecuting 
Emperor Nero.— This expectation seems to have been 
widely diffused throughout the Roman Empire in the 
latter part of the first Christian century (5tb. Or, iv. 
119-150, V. 363 ff.), and lies behind the figures of Rev 13. 
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IS. and 17. He is apparently to return, with the kings 
of Parthia, but he is also, in Rev identified with 
the beast of the abyss (cf. Sib. Or. v. 28-34). 

(e) The myth of Simon Magus, or that of the false 
propAei.— This myth seems to have been common in 
Christian circles, and Simon Magus (wh. see) became 
the typical (Jewish) prophet and magiaan who opposed 
Chnstiamty. 

2. Synthesis of the elements.— These vanous elements 
possess so much in common that it was inevitable that 
they should be combined in the figure of the Satamc 
opponent whom the Christ would utterly destroy as a 
pre-condition of establishing His Kingdom of God. A 
study of the Book of Revelation, as well as of other NT 
wntings (e.g. 2 Th 21-12, 2 Co 6 i«, 1 Jn 218-22 42, 2 Jn f, 
Rev lH-18 131-18 17 . 1911-21, Mk 131^-20), wUl show that 
there was always present in the minds of the writers of 
the NT a superhuman figure, Satanic in power and 
character, who was to be the head of opposition both 
to the people of Christ and to the Christ Himself, This 
person is represented in Assumption of Moses (ch. 8), 
Ascension of Isaiah (ch. 4), as well as in other Jewish 
wntings, as one who possessed the Satanic supremacy 
over the army of devils He was not a general tendency, 
but a definite personality. As such it was easy to see 
his counterpart or incarnation in histoncal characters. 
Indeed, the entire anti-Messianic programme was em- 
ployed to characterize historical situations. We must 
think similarly of the use of ‘ the man of lawlessness’ of 
St. Paul (2 Th 22 ; see Man of Sin) and the various 
opponents of Chnst in the Apocalypse. Transcendental 
pictures and current eschatology set forth the Chns- 
tian’s fear on the one hand of the Roman Emperor or 
Empire as a persecuting power, and on the other of 
Jewish fanaticism. Just which historical persons were 
in the mind of the wnters it is now impossible to say with 
accuracy, but Nero and Domitian are not unlikely. 

In the Patristic period the eschatological aspects of the 
anti-Messianic hope were developed, but again as a 
mystical picture of historical conditions either existing 
or expected. In Ephiaem Syrus we have the fall of the 
Roman Empire attributed to Antichrist. He is also by 
the early Church writers sometimes identified with the 
false Jewish Messiah, who was to work miracles, rebuild 
the Temple, and establish a great empire with demons 
as his agents. Under the inspiration of the two Witnesses 
(Elijah and Enoch) the Messianic revolt against the 
Antichrist was to begin, the Book of Revelation being 
interpreted literally at this point. The saints were to be 
exposed to the miseries that the book describes, but the 
Messiah was to slay Antichrist with the breath of His 
mouth, and estabhsh the Judgment and the conditions 
of eternity. 

Thus in Chnstian literature that fusion of the elements 
of the Antichrist idea which were present in Judaism and 
later Christianity is completed by the addition of the 
traits of the false prophet, and extended under the 
influence of the current polemic against Jewish Messian- 
ism. The figure of Antichrist, Satamc, Neronic, falsely 
prophetic, the enemy of God and His Kingdom, moves 
out into theological history, to be identified by successive 
ages with nearly every great opponent of the Church and 
its doctrines, whether persecutor or heretic. 

Shailbb Maxhbws. 

ANTILIBANTIS.— Jth 1?. See Lebanon. 

ANTIKONT.— Is 5411 RVm. See Eye. 

ANTIOOH (Syrian). — By the issue of the battle of 
Ipsus, Seleucus Nikator (b.c. 312-280) secured the rule 
over most of Alexander the Great’s Asiatic empire, which 
stretched from the Hellespont and the Mediterranean 
on the one side to the Jaxartes and Indus on the other. 
The Seleucid dynasty, which he founded, lasted for 247 
years. Possessed with a mania for. building cities and 
calling them after himself or his relatives, he founded 
no fewer than 37, of which 4 are mentioned in the NT— 
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(1) Antioch of Syria (Ac 11»), (2) Seleuda (Ac W), 
(3) Antioch of Pisidia (Ac 1421, 2 Ti 3“), and (4) 
Laodicea (Col 412-^8, Rev in 3^). The most famous of 
the 16 Antiochs, which he built and named after his 
father Antiochus, was Antioch on the Orontes in Syria. 
The spot was carefully chosen, and religious sanction 
given to it by the invention of a story that sacred birds 
had revealed the site while he watched their flight from 
a neighbouring eminence. It was politically of advantage 
that the seat of empire should be removed from the 
Euphrates valley to a locality nearer the Mediterranean. 
The new city lay in the deep bend of the Levant, about 
300 miles N. of Jerusalem. Though 14 miles from the 
sea, the navigable nver Orontes, on whose left bank 
it was built, umted it with Seleucia and its splendid 
harbour. Connected thus by the mam caravan roads 
with the commerce of Babylon, Persia, and India, and 
with a seaport keeping it m touch with the great world 
to the W., Antioch speedily fell heir to that vast trade 
which had once been the monopoly of Tyre. Its 
seaport Seleucia was a great fortress, like Gibraltar or 
Sebastopol. Seleucus attracted to his new capital 
thousands of Jews, by oflermg them equal rights of 
citizenship with all the other inhabitants. The citizens 
were divided into 18 wards, and each commune attended 
to its own mumcipal affairs. 

His successor, Antiochus i., Soter (b.c. 280-261), 
introduced an abundant water supply into the city, so 
that every private house had its own pipe, and every 
pubhc spot its graceful fountain. He further strove 
to render Antioch the intellectual nval of Alexandria, 
by inviting to his court scholars, such as Aratus the 
astronomer, and by superintending the translation into 
Greek of learned works in foreign tongues. In this 
way the Invaluable history of Babylon by Berosus, the 
Chaldaean pnest, has been rescued from oblivion. 

The succession of wars which now broke out between 
the Seleucidas and the Ptolemys is described in Dn 1 1. 
The fortunes of the war vaned greatly. Under the next 
king but one, Seleucus ii., Kalhnikus (b.c. 246-226), 
Ptolemy Euergetes captured Seleucia, installed an 
Egyptian garrison in it, and harried the Seleucid empire 
as far as Susiana and Bactna, carrying off to Egypt an 
immense spoil. Worsted on the field, Kallimkus devoted 
himself to the embellishment of his royal city. As 
founded by S. Nikator, Antioch had consisted of a single 
quarter. Antiochus i., Soter, had added a second, but 
Kallinikus now included a third, by annexing to the city 
the island in the nver and connecting it to the mainland 
by five bridges. In this new area the streets were all at 
right angles, and at the intersection of the two principal 
roads the way was spanned by a tetrapylon, a covered 
colonnade with four gates. The city was further adorned 
with costly temples, porticoes, and statues. But the 
most remarkable engineering feat begun in this reign 
was the excavation of the great dock at Seleucia, the 
building of the protecting moles, and the cutting of a 
canal inland through high masses of solid rock. The 
canal is successively a cutting and a tunnel, the parts 
open to the sky aggregating in all 1869 ft., in some places 
cut to the depth of 120 ft., while the portions excavated 
as tunnels (usually 24 ft. high) amount in aU to 396 ft. 

With Antiochus iii., the Great (b.c. 223-187), the 
fortunes of the city revived. He drove out the Egyptian 
garrison from Seleucia, ended the Ptolemaic sovereignty 
over Judffia, reduced all Palestine and nearly all Asia • 
Minor to his sway, until his might was finally shatter^ 
by the Romans in the irretrievable defeat of Magnesia. 
(b.c. 190). After the assassination of his son Seleucus iv., 
PhUopator (b.c. 187-175), who was occupied mostly in 
repairing the financial losses his kingdom had sustained, 
the brilliant but wholly unprincipled youth Antiochus iv. 
Epiphanes iB.c. 176-164), succeeded to the throne. With 
the buffoonery of a Caligula and the vice of a Nero, he 
united the genius for architecture and Greek culture 
which he inherited from his race. In his dreams Antioch 
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was to be a metropolis, second to none for beauty, and 
Greek art and Greek religion were to be the uniform rule 
throughout all his dominions. To the three quarters 
already existing he added a fourth, which earned for 
Antioch the title ‘ Tetrapolis.’ Here he erected a Senate 
House, a temple to Jupiter Capitolmus on one of the 
eminences of Mt. Silpius, and a strong citadel on another 
spur of the mountains that surround the city. From 
E to W. of Antioch he laid out a splendid corso with 
double colonnades, which ran for 5 miles in a straight 
line. In W'et weather the populace could walk from end 
to end under cover. Trees, flow'ers, and fountains 
adorned the promenade, and poets sang of the beauty 
of the statue of Apollo and of the Nymphaeum w’hich he 
erected near the river. To avert the anger of the gods 
during a season of pestilence, he ordered the sculptor 
Leios to hew Mt. Silpius into one vast statue of Charon, 
the infernal ferryman. It frowned over the city, and 
was named the Charonium. Epiphanes’ policy of 
Hellemzing Palestine evoked the determined opposition 
of the Maccabees, and in the wars which ensued his forces 
suffered many defeats, though the injuries and atrocities 
he committed in Jerusalem were unspeakable. With 
Antiochus Epiphanes died the grandeur of the Syrian 
throne. 

Succeeding princes exercised only a very moderate 
influence over the fortunes of Palestine, and the palmy 
days of Antioch as a centre of political power were gone 
for ever. The city was the scene of many a bloody 
conflict in the years of the later Seleucidas, as usurper 
after usurper tried to wade through blood to the throne, 
and was shortly after overcome by some rival. In 
several of these struggles the Jews took part, and as the 
power of Antioch w'aned, the strength and practical in- 
dependence of the Jewish Hasmonsean princes increased. 
In B c. 83 all Syria passed into the hands of Tigranes, 
king of Armema, who remained master of Antioch for 14 
years. When Tigranes was overwhelmed by the Romans, 
Pompey put an end to the Seleucid dynasty, and the 
line of Antiochene monarchs expired in b.c. 65. The 
strong Pax Romana gave new vigour to the city. Antioch 
was made a free city, and became the seat of the prefect 
and the capital of the Roman province of Syria. Mark 
Antony ordered the release of all the Jews in it enslaved 
during the recent disturbances, and the restoration of 
their property. As a reward for Antioch’s fidelity to 
him, Julius Caesar built a splendid basilica, the Ccesareum, 
and gave, besides, a new aqueduct, theatre, and public 
baths. Augustus, Agrippa, Herod the Great, Tiberius, 
and, later, Antoninus Hus, all greatly embellished the 
city, contributing many new and striking architectural 
features. The ancient walls were rebuilt to the height 
of 50-60 ft., with a thickness at the top of 8 ft., and 
surmounted by gigantic towers. The vast rampart was 
carried across ravines up the mountain slope to the very 
summit of the hills which overlook the city. Antioch 
seemed thus to be defended by a mountainous bulwark, 
7 miles in circuit. Earthquakes have in later ages 
demolished these walls, though some of the Roman 
castles are still standing. 

When Christianity reached Antioch, it was a great city 
of over 500,000 inhabitants, called the ‘ Queen of the 
East,’ the ‘Third Metropolis of the Roman Empire.’ 
In ‘ Antioch the Beautiful* there was to be found every- 
thing which Italian wealth, Greek sestheticism, and 
Oriental luxury could produce. The ancient writers, 
however, are unanimous in describing the city as one of 
the foulest and most depraved in the world. Cosmo- 
politan in disposition, the citizens acted as if they were 
emancipated from every law, human or Divine, Licen- 
tiousness, superstition, quackery, indecency, every fierce 
and base passion, were displayed by the populace; their 
skill in coining scurrilous verses was notorious, their 
sordid, fickle, turbulent, and insolent ways rendered the 
name of Antioch a byword for all that was wicked. Their 
brilliance and energy, so praised by Cicero, were balanced 


by an incurable le\ity and shameless disregard for the 
first principles of morality. So infamous was the grove 
of Daphne, five miles out of the city, filled with shnnes 
to Apollo, Venus, Isis, etc , and crowded with theatres, 
baths, taverns, and dancing saloons, that soldiers de- 
tected there were pumshed and dismissed the Imperial 
ser\nce. * Daphmc morals’ became a proverb. Juvenal 
could find no more forcible way of descnbmg the pollu- 
tions of Rome than by saying, ‘ The Orontes has flowed 
into the Tiber.’ In this Vanity Fair the Jews were 
resident in large numbers, yet they exerted little or no 
influence on the morals of the city. We hear, however, 
of one Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch (Ac 6“^j, and there 
may have been more. But after the death of St. Stephen, 
Chnstian fugitives from persecution fled as far north as 
Antioch, began to preach to the Greeks there (Ac 11”), 
and a great number believed. So great was the work 
that the Jerus. Church sent Barnabas to assist, who, 
finding that more help was needed, sought out and 
fetched Saul from Tarsus. There they continued a year, 
and built up a strong Church. Antioch had the honour 
of being the birthplace of (1) the name ‘Chnstian* 
(Ac 11®®), and (2) of foreign missions. From this city 
Paul and Barnabas started on their first missionary 
journey (Ac 13 ^ -4)^ and to Antioch they returned at the 
end of the tour (Ac 14“). The second journey was 
begun from and ended at Antioch (Ac 16®® 18“); 
and the city was again the starting-point of the third 
tour (Ac 18®®). The Antiochene Church contributed 
liberally to the poor saints in Jems, during the famine 
(Ac 1127 -SO). Here also the dispute regarding the 
circumcision of Gentile converts broke out (Ac 157-“), 
and here Paul withstood Peter for his inconsistency 
(Gal 277 -27) . After the fall of Jerusalem, Antioch became 
the true centre of Christianity. A gate still bears the 
name of ‘St. Paul’s Gate.’ It was from Antioch that 
Ignatius set out on his march to martyrdom at Rome. 
The city claimed as its natives John Chrysostom, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Evagnus, and Libanius. From 
A.D. 252-380 Antioch was the scene often Church Councils. 
The Patriarch of Antioch took precedence of those of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, 
Antioch was captured in a.d. 260 by Sapor of Persia; 
in A.D. 538 it was burned by Chosroes; rebuilt by 
Justiman, it again fell before the Saracens in a.d. 635. 
Nicephorus Phocas recovered it in a.d. 969, but in 
A.D. 1084 it fell to the Seljuk Turks. The first Crusaders 
retook it in 1098 after a celebrated siege, signalized by the 
‘invention of the Holy Lance’; but in 1268 it passed 
finally into the hands of the Turks. Earthquakes have 
added to the ruimng hand of man. Those of b.c. 184, 
A.D. 37, 115, 457, and esp. 526 (when 200,000 persons 
perished), 528, 1170, and 1872 have been the most 
disastrous. The once vast city has shrunk into a small, 
ignoble, and dirty town of 6,000 inhabitants, still, how- 
ever, bearing the name of Antaki (Turkish) oiAntakiyah 
(Arabic). It is again the centre of a Christian mission, 
and the Church of Antioch, as of old, is seeking to 
enlighten the surrounding darkness. 

G. A. Fraktk Knight. 

AKTIOCH (Pisidian). — The expression ‘Antioch of 
Pisidia’ or ‘Antioch in Pisidia’ is incorrect, as the 
town was not in Pisidia. Its oflficial title was * Antioch 
near Pisidia,’ and as it existed for the sake of Pisidia, 
the adjective ‘ Pisidian’ was sometimes loosely attached 
to it. It was actually in the ethnic district of Phrygia, 
and in the Roman province of Galatia (that region of 
it called Phrygia Galatica) . Founded by the inhabitants 
of Magnesia, it was made a free town by the Romans, 
and a colonia was established there by the emperor 
Augustus to keep the barbarians of the neighbourhood 
in check. The municipal government became Roman, 
and the ofiflcial language Latin. St. Paul visited it 
four times (Ac 13i^ 14“ 16« 18“), and it is one of the 
churches addressed in the Epistle to the Galatians. 

A. SOUTBR. 
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ANTIOCHIANS (2 Mac 4'’ —The efforts of An- 
< joclius Epiphanes to spread Gr culture and Gr. customs 
througrhout his dominions were diligently furthered by 
a section of the Jews. The leader of this Hellemzing 
party, Jason, brother of the high pnest Onias in., 
offered a large sum of money to Antiochus to induce the 
king to allow the inhabitants of Jerusalem ‘to be 
enrolled as Antiochians.’ Antiochus acceded to the 
proposal, and shortly afterwards a party of ‘ Antioch- 
ians’ from Jerusalem w^as sent by him with a contribu- 
tion of money for the festival of Heracles at Tyre. 

ANTIOCHIS (2 Mac 4-»o). — A concubine of Antiochus 
Epiphaiies, who assigned to her the revenues of the two 
Cilician cities, Tarsus and Mallus. 

ANTIOCHirS (1 Mac 12“ 14»; cf. Jos. Ant. xiii. 

V. 8).— The father of Numenius, -who was one of the 
envoys sent (c. b.c. 144) by Jonathan the Maccabee 
to renew the covenant made by Judas with the 
Romans, and to enter into friendly relations with the 
Spartans. 

ANTIOCHUS.— A name borne by a number of the 
kings of Syria subsequent to the period of Alexander the 
Great. 

1. Antiochus I. (b.c. 280-261) was the son of Seleucus 
Nikator, the chiliarch under Perdiccas who was regent 
immediately after the death of Alexander. On the 
murder of his father he came into possession of practically 
the entire region of Asia Minor as far east as the provinces 
beyond Mesopotamia. The most important fact of his 
reign was hi.s defeat of the Celts, who, after devastating 
Macedonia and Thrace, swarmed into Asia Minor and 
established a kingdom which was subsequently known 
as Galatia The date and place of the victory are un- 
known, but It won him the name of Soter (‘Saviour’). 
His capital was Antioch in Syria, but he was never able 
to bnng his vast empire into complete subjection. He 
was a friend of literature and art, and it is possible 
that under him the beginning was made for the Greek 
translation of the Pentateuch. 

2. Antiochus H., Theos (b.c. 261-246). — Son of the 
foregoing, essentially a warrior, carrying on interminable 
struggles both with the free Greek cities of his own 
territory, to which he finally gave something like demo- 
cratic rights, and with Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt. 
Under him, however, the Jews of Asia Minor gained 
many cnic nghts. 

3. Antiochus m., the Great . — He ascended the throne 
when only 15 years of age, and he reigned from b.c. 223 
to 187. Along with Antiochus i. and Antiochus ii. 
he may be referred to in the early portions of Dn 11. 
His reign, hke that of most of his contemporaries, was 
one of constant war, particularly with Egypt. In the 
course of these w'ars he gamed possession of Palestine 
through the battle of Banias (b.c. 198), and estabUshed 
the Syrian admimstration over Judaea, although for 
a time he ruled the province jointly with Ptolemy 
Epiphanes of Egypt. Like Antiochus i., he was a 
great colomzer, and induced 2000 Jewish families to go 
from Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia, thus laying 
the foundation for the influential Jewish Dispersion in 
those regions. So warlike a monarch could not fail to 
come into conflict sooner or later with Rome. He was 
defeated in the battle of Magnesia in b.c. 190, and three 
years later was killed, according to some authonties, 
while plundering a temple at Elymais. 

4. Antiochus IV., Epiphanes (‘the Illustrious’; 
also nicknamed Epimanes, ‘the Madman’). — The son 
of the preceding, who had been sent as a hostage to 
Rome. In b.c. 175 he seized the Syrian throne, and 
began a senes of conquests which bade fair to rival his 
father’s. While in Egypt, however, he was ordered by 
the Romans to leave that country, and thus found 
himself forced to limit his energies to Syria. In the 
course of lus conflict with Egypt he had become suspicious 
of Jud»a, and determined to force that country into 
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complete subjection to his will His motives were 
probably more political than religious, but as a part 
of his programme he undertook to compel the Jews to 
worship heathen gods as well as, if not in place of, 
Jehovah. His plans were first put into active operation 
probably towards the end of b.c. 170, when he returned 
from Egypt, although the chronology at this point is very 
obscure and it may have been a couple of years later. 
He plundered the Temple of some of its treasures, 
including the seven-branch candlestick, the altar of 
incense, and the table of shewbread. He also placed 
a garrison in the citadel of Jerusalem, and set about 
the complete Hellemzing of Judaea. Circumcision and 
the observance of the Sabbath were forbidden under 
penalty of death. Pagan sacrifices were ordered in 
every town in Judaea, and every month a search was 
made to discover whether any Jew possessed a copy of 
the Law or had circumcised his children. In December 
168 B.c a pagan altar, probably to Olympian Zeus, was 
erected on the altar of burnt-offering, and the entire 
Jewish worship seemed threatened with extinction. 
This probability was increased by the apostasy of the 
high pnest. 

This excess of zeal on the part of Antiochus led to the 
reaction, which, under the Chasidim and Mattathias, the 
founder of the Maccabaean house, ultimately brought 
about the release of Judsa from Syrian control. The 
events of this period of persecution are related in detail, — 
though with a large element of legend, — in 2 Maccabees, 
and reference is to be found to them also in Dn 112i-«. 
Antiochus finally died on an expedition against the 
Parthians in b c. 164. (For an account of the struggle 
of Mattathias and Judas against Antiochus, see 
Maccabees). 

6. Antiochus V., Eupatcfr.—^on of the preceding; 
began to reign at the death of his father, when a mere 
boy of 9 (or 12) years. He was left by his father 
under the control of Lysias, his chief representative in 
Palestine, and with him was present at the victory of 
Beth-zacharias, b.c. 163, when Judas Maccabseus was 
defeated (1 Mac 632-47). The complete conquest of 
Judaea was prevented by the rise of the pretender Philip, 
who, however, was conquered. In. the midst of their 
success, both young Antiochus and Lysias were assas- 
sinated by Demetnus i. (b.c. 162). Their death reacted 
favourably on the circumstances surrounding the rising 
Maccabaean house. 

6. AntiochusVI.,— Son of Alexander Balas. Trypho, 
oneof the generals of Alexander Balas, at first championed 
the cause of this boy after his father had been killed in 
Arabia. After a few months, however, he caused the 
assassination of Antiochus by the physicians of the court, 
and reigned in his stead (1 Mac IS^^^ ). 

7, Antiochus VII., SiAetes (b.c. 138-128), the last of 

the energetic Syrian monarchs, came to the throne 
during the imprisonment of Demetrius ii. After defeat- 
ing Trypho, he undertook to establish his sovereignty 
over the Jews. Simon partially won his favour by 
presents and by furnishing auxiliary troops, but at 
last refused to meet his excessive demands for permitting 
such independence as Judaea had come to enjoy under 
the weak predecessor of Antiochus. Thereupon Antiochus 
sent his generals into Judaea, but they were defeated by 
the sons of Simon (1 Mac 15. 16). He himself came 
during the first year of John Hyrcanus (135-134), and 
after devastating Judaea shut up Hyrcanus in Jerusalem. 
He was about to capture the city through starvation 
when he unexpectedly made terms with Hyrcanus, 
probably because of the interference of the Romans. 
These terms laid very heavy demands upon the Jews, 
and included the destruction of the fortifications of the 
city. Until b.c. 129-128 Judaea was again subject to the 
Syrian State, but at the end of that year Antiochus 
was killed in a campaign against the Parthians, and 
Hyrcanus was enabled to reassert his independence. See 
Maccabees. Shailer Mathews. 
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ANTIPAS. — 1. See Herod, No 3.-2. A martyr of 
the church of Pergamum, mentioned only in Rev 
unless some credit is to be given to the late accounts of 
his martyrdom According to these, he was roasted 
to death in a brazen bowl in the days of Domitian. 
Cures of toothache were believed to be accomplished at 
his tomb. Shailer Mathews. 

AKTIPATER, — Son of Jason, one of two ambassadors 
sent by Jonathan to the Romans and to the Spartans 
to renew ‘the friendship and the confederacy’ (1 Mac 
12« 14M). 

AMTIPATRIS.-Hither St, Paul was conducted by I 
night on the way from Jerusalem to Caesarea (Ac 2Z^^). 

It was founded by Herod the Great, and probably stood 
at the head of the nver *Auoeh (now Ras d-Ain). 
Here are the remains of a large castle of the Crusaders, 
probably to be identified w-ith Mirahd, 

H. A. S. Macauster. 

ANTOlfXA.—See Jerusalem. 

AlOJB.— A man of Judah (1 Ch 48). 

AKVXL. — See Arts and Crafts, 2. 

^ACE in AV means ‘at a quick pace,* as Ps 68^^ I 
’kings of armies did flee apace.’ 

APAME.— Daughter of Bartacus, and concubine of 
Darius i. (1 Es 4M). 

APE. — Apes were imported along with peacocks from 
Ophir by Solomon (1 K 10“, 2 Ch 9“). In importing 
monkeys, Solomon here imitated the custom of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian monarchs, as we now know by 
the monuments. No kind of monkey is indigenous in 
Palestine. E. W. G. Masterman. 

APELLES.— The name of a Christian who is greeted 
by St. Paul in Ro and who is described as the 
‘approved in Christ.’ It was the name borne by a 
distinguished tragic actor, and by members of the 
household. 

APH^BEMA (1 Mac A district taken from 

Samana and added to Judaea by Demetrius Soter {AnU 
xin. iv. 9). See Efrhaim, No. 1. 

APHARSACHITES.-See next article. I 

APHARSATHGHITES (probably the same as the 
Apharsachites, Ezr 5^ e®).— A colony of the Assyrians 
in Samaria; an eastern people subject to the Assyrians. 

APHARSITES (Ezr 49).— One of the nations trans- 
ported to Samaria by the Assyrians. Otherwise un- 
known. The text is doubtful. 

APHEK.-— 1. An unidentified city in the plain of 
Sharon (Jos 12^9), jt may be the same as Aphek of 
1 S 41 , and of Jos BJ ii. xix. 1. 2. A city which Asher 
failed to take (Jos 13^ 198®, Jg I 8 I). It may be Aiqa, on 
NaliT Ibrahim. 3. Some authorities identify this (1 S 
290 with No. 1, and make the Philistines advance upon 
Jezreel from the S.W. But if they approached from 
Shunem (28^), Aphek must have been in Esdraelon in 
the neighbourhood of d-Fnieh. 4. The place where 
Ahab defeated Benhadad (1 K 2026 • 8®), in the Mlshbr, 
probably the modern Ptg, or Afiq, on the brow of the 
plateau, overlooking the Sea of Galilee. Possibly Joash 
smote the Syrians here (2 K ). w. Ewing. 

APHEKAH (Jos Ifi®®) ....probably same as Aphek, 1. 

APHERBA (1 Es S®*). — His descendants were among 
the ‘sons of Solomon’s servants* who returned with 
Zerubbabel; omitted in the parallel lists (Ezr. and Neh.). 

AP HIAH .— One of Saul’s ancestors (1 S 9^). 

APHIK. — A city of Asher (Jg 1®^), the same as 
Ap hek, 2 . 

APHRAH. — See Beth-le-Aphbah. 

APOGALinPSE . — See Revelation [Book of], 

APOGALYPnC LITERATURE. — The apocalypse 
as a literary form of Jewish literature first appears 
during the Hellenistic period. Its origin is to a con- 
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APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 

siderable degree in dispute, but is involved in the 
general development of the penod Among the 
Hebrews its forerunner was the description of the Day 
of Jehovah. On that day, the prophets taught, 
Jehovah was to punish the enemies of Israel and to 
establish His people as a world power. In the course of 
time this conception was supplemented by the further 
expectation of a judgment for Jews as well as for 
heathen (Am 2«-8 Zee I®-*® 24-w, J1 2 ^ 8-88 

Ezk 30®* ). The first approach to the apocalyptic 
method is probably to be seen in Zee 9-14. It was in 
the same penod that the tendencies towards the aesthetic 
conceptions which had been inherited from the Baby- 
loman exile were beginmng to be realized under the in- 
fluence of Hellenistic culture. Because of their religion, 
literature was the only form of aesthetic expression 
(except music) which was open to the art impulses of 
the Jews. In the apocalypse we thus can see a union 
of the symbolism and myths of Babylonia with the 
religious faith of the Jews, under the influence of 
Hellenistic culture. By its very origin it was the 
literary means of setting forth by the use of symbols the 
certainty of Divine judgment and the equal certainty 
of Divine deliverance. The symbols are usually 
animals of various sorts, but frequently composite 
creatures whose various parts represented certain 
qualities of the animals from which they were derived. 

Apocalyptic is akin to prophecy. Its purpose was 
fundamentally to encourage faith in Jehovah on the 
part of those who were in distress, by ‘revealing’ the 
future. Between genuine propbetism and apocalyptic 
there existed, however, certain differences not always 
easy to formulate, but appreciable to students of the 
two types of religious instruction, (a) The prophet, 
taking a stand in the present, so interprets current 
history as to disclose Divine forces at work therein, 
and the inevitable outcome of a certain course of 
conduct. The wnters of the apocalypses, however, 
seem to have had little spiritual insight into the prov- 
idential ordering of existing conditions, and could see 
only present misery and miraculous deliverance. (&) 
Assuming the name of some worthy long since dead, the 
apocalyptist re-wrote the past in terms of prophecy in 
the name of some hero or seer of Hebrew history. On 
the strength of the fulfilment of this alleged prophecy, 
he forecast, though in very general terms, the future, 
(c) Prophecy made use of symbol in literature as 
a means of enforcing or making intelligible its 
Divinely inspired message. The apocalyptists em- 
ployed allegorically an elaborate machinery of symbol, 
chief among which were sheep, bulls, birds, as well as 
mythological beings like Beliar and the Antichrist. 

The parent of apocalyptic is the book of Daniel, 
which, by the almost unanimous consensus of scholars, 
appeared in the Maccabsean period (see Daniel FBk. of]). 
From the time of this book untU the end of the 1st 
cent. A.D., and indeed even later, we find a continuous 
stream of apocalypses, each marked by a strange 
combination of pessimism as to the present and hope 
as to the future yet to be miraculously established. 
These works are the output of one phase of Pharisaism, 
which, while devating both Torah and the Oral Law, 
was not content with bald legalism, but dared trust in 
the realization of its religious hopes. The authors 
of the various works are utterly unknown. In this, as 
in other respects, the apocalypses constitute a unique 
national literature. Chief among apocalyptic literature 
are the following: — 

1. The Enoch Literature.- The Enoch literature has 
reached us in two forms: (a) The Ethiopic Enoch ; (b) The 
Slavonic Book of the Secrets of Enoch. The two books 
ore independent, and indicate the wide-spread tendency 
to utilize the story of the patriarch in apocalyptic 
discourse. 

(a) The Ethiopic Book of Enoch is a collection of 
apocalypses and other material written during the last 
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two centuries before Chnst. It was probably written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, and then translated into Greek, 
and from that into Ethiopic and Latin. As it now 
exists, tlie collection is a survival of a wide-spread 
Enoch literature, and its constituent sections have 
been to a considerable extent edited by both Jews and 
Christians. Critics, while varying as to details, are 
fairly well agreed as to the mam component sources, 
each probably representing a different author or school. 

(i ) The original ground-work of the present book is to 
be found in chs. 1-36 and 72-104, in the midst of which are, 
however, numerous interpolations (see iv. below). These 
chapters were probably written beforeB.c. 100. Chs. 1-36 
deal chiefly with the portrayal of the punishment to be 
awarded the enemies of the Jews and sinners generally on 
the Day of Judgment. The eschatolo^ of these chapters 
is somewhat sensuous as regards both the resurrection and 
rewards and punishments. In them we have probably the 
oldest piece of Jewish literature touching the general resur- 
rection of Israel and representing Gehenna as a place of 
final punishment (see Gehenna). 

The dream visions (chs. 83-90) were probably written 
in the time of Judas Maccabaus or John Hyreanus. By 
the use of symbolic animals — sheep, rams, wild beasts — 
Hebrew history is traced to the days of the Hasmonsean 
revolt. The years of misery are represented by a flock 
under seventy shepherds, who, in the new age about to 
dawn, are to be cast with the evil men and angels into an 
abyss of fire. The Messiah is then to appear, although his 
function is not definitely described. In cn. 91 the future is 
somewhat more transcendentally described. 

In the later chapters of this oldest section the new escha- 
tology is more apparent. In them are to be found repre- 
sentations of the sleep of the righteous, the resurrection 
of the spirit of the Messiah, though human, as God’s Son 
<1052), the Day of Judgment, and the punishment of the 
wicked in hell. 

(ii ) Whether ornotthesecondgroupot chapters (37-71), 
or the Stmiliiudes^ is post- or pre-C3mstian has been thorou^y 
discussed. The general consensus of recent critics, however, 
is that the Siimlitudes were probably written somewhere 
between b.c. 94 and 64: at all events, before the time of 
Herod. The most remarkable characteristic of these 
Similitudes is the use of the term *Son of Man* for the 
Messiah. But it is not possible to see in the use of this 
term any reference to the historical Jesus. More hkely 
it marks a stage in the development of the term from the 
general symbmic usage of Dn 7^3 to the strictly Messianic 
content of the NT. In the Similitudes we find described 
the judgment of all men, both alive and dead, as well as of 
angels. Yet the future is still to some extent sensuous, 
although transcendental influences are very evident in the 
section. The Messiah pre-exists and is more than a man. 
The share which he has m the reorganization of the world is 
more prominent than in the older sections. 

(iii.) Interspersed throughout the book are sections which 
Charles calls ‘ the book of celestial physics.* These sections 
are one of the curiosities of scientiflo literature, and may 
be taken as a fair representative of the astronomical and 
meteorological behefs of the Palestinian Jews about the 
time of Chnst. 

(iv.) Interpolations from the so-called Book of Noahf 
which are very largely the work of the last part of the pre- 
Christian era, although it is not possible to state accurately 
the date of their composition. 

The importance of fi3noch is great for the understand- 
ing of the eschatology of the NT and the methods of 
apocalyptic. 

(&) The (Slavonic) Secrets of Enoch probably had a 
pre-Christian onginal, and further, presupposes the 
existence of the Ethiopic Enoch. It could not, there- 
fore, have been wntten much pnor to the time of Herod, 
and, as the Temple is still standing, must have been 
written before a.d. 70. The author (or authors) was 
probably a Hellenistic Jew living in the first half of the 
1st cent. A.D. The book is particularly interesting in 
that in it is to be found the first reference to the 
millennium (xxxii. 2-xxxiii. 2), which is derived from a 
combination of the seven creative days and Ps 90<. At 
the close of the six thousand years, the new day, or 
Sabbath of the thousand years, was to begin. The Secrets 
of Enoch is a highly developed picture of the coming 
age and of the structure of the heaven, which, it holds, 
is seven-fold. Here, too, are the Judgment, though of 
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individuals rather than of nations, the two jeons, the 
complete renovation or destruction of the earth. There 
is no mention of a resurrection, and the righteous are 
upon death to go immediately to Paradise 

2. The Book of Jubilees is a Haggadist commentary 
on Genesis, and was probably written m the Maccabaean. 
period, although its date is exceedingly uncertain, and 
may possibly be placed in the latter half of the last cent. 
B.c. In this writing angelology and demonology are well 
developed. While there is no mention of the Messiah, 
the members of the Messianic age are to live a thousand 
years, and are to be free from the influence or control of 
Satan. The book contains no doctrine of the res- 
urrection; but spirits are immortal. While there is 
pumshment of the wicked, and particularly of evil 
spints and the enemies of Israel, the Judgment is not 
thoroughly correlated with a general eschatological 
scheme. The chief object of the book is to incite the 
Jews to a greater devotion to the Law, and the book is 
legalistic— rather than idealistic. 

The ‘new age* was to be inaugurated by wide-spread 
study of the Law, to which the Jews would be forced 
by terrible suffering. Certain passages would seem to 
imply a resurrection of the dead and a renewing of all 
creation along with the endless punishment of the 
wicked. 

3. The Psalms of Solomon— a group of noble songs, 
written by a Pharisee (or Pharisees) probably between 
B.c. 70 and 40, the dates being fixed by reference to the 
Homan conquest of Jerusalem and the death of Pompey 
(Ps-Sol ii. 30, 31). The collection is primarily a 
justification of the downfall of the Maccabsean house 
because of its sins. Its author (or authors) was opposed 
to monarchy as such, and looked forward to the time 
when the Messiah would really be king of Jud©a. The 
picture of this king as set forth in Psalms xvii-xviii is 
one of the noblest in Jewish literature. He is to be 
neither sufferer nor teacher, pre-existent nor miracu- 
lously born. He is not to be a priest, or warrior. He is 
to be sinless, strong through the Holy Spirit, gaining 
his wisdom from God, conquering the entire heathen 
world without war, ‘ by the word of his mouth,’ and to 
establish the capital of the world at Jerusalem. All 
the members of the new kingdom, which, like the 
Messiah, is miraculous, are to be ‘ sons of God.* These 
two Psalms are not of a kin with the ordinary apocalyptic 
literature like the Enoch literature, and probably 
represent a tendency more religious than apocalyptic. 
At the same time, the influence of the apocalyptic is not 
wanting in them. 

4. The Assumption of Moses was probably written in 
the oi>ening years of the 1st cent, ad., and narrates 
in terms of prophecy the history of the world from 
the time of Moses until the time of its composition, 
ending in an eschatological picture of the future. As it 
now stands, the writing is hardly more than a fragment 
of a much larger work, and exists only in an old Latin 
translation. The most striking characteristic is the 
importance given to Satan as the opponent of God, as 
well as the rather elaborate portrayal of the end of the 
age it narrates. The Judgment is to be extended to the 
Gentiles, but no Messiah is mentioned, the Messianic 
kingdom rather than He being central. Further, the 
writer, evidently in fear of revolutionary tendencies 
among his people, says distinctly that God alone is to be 
judge of the Gentiles. 

5. The Testaments of fhe Twelve Patriarchs is a com- 
posite work purporting to preserve the last words of the 
twelve sons of Jacob. It was probably written during 
the first two centuries of the Christian era, ^though 
some of its material may be earlier. As it now stani, 
it is full of Christian interpolations, and it has little 
apocalyptic material, being rather of the nature of 
homilies illustrated with much legendary matter, 
including eschatological pictures and references to 
demons and their king BeUar. The new age is not 
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distinctly described, but apparently involves only 
earthly relationships. God’s judgment on wicked men 
and demons is, however, elaborately pictured, some- 
times in terms hard to reconcile with the less transcen- 
dental accounts of the blessings assured to the Jewish 
nation. Each of the patnarchs is represented as 
desding with that particular virtue or vice with which 
the Biblical account associates him, and also as fore- 
telling appropnate blessings or curses. The work is 
preserved in Greek and Armenian translations, 

6. The Ascension of Isaiah is a composite book which 
drculated largely among the Christian heretics of the 
3rd century. At its basis lies a group of legends 
of uncertain origin, deahng with the Antichrist and 
Beliar. These in turn are identified with the expecta- 
tion that Nero would return after death. The book, 
therefore, in its present shape is probably of Christian 
origin, and is not older than the 2nd cent., or possibly 
the latter part of the 1st. The Isaiah literature, how- 
ever, was common in the 1st cent., and the book is a 
valuable monument of the eschatological tendencies 
and behefs of at least certain groups of the early 
Christians. Particularly important is it as throwing 
light upon the development of the Antichrist doctrines. 
It exists to-day in four recensions — Greek, Ethiopic, 
Latin, and Slavonic. 

7 . The Apocalypse of Ezra (Second Esdras), written 
about the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. It Is 
the most complete expression of Pharisaic pessimism. 
Written in the midst of national’ misery, it is not able 
to see any relief except in the creation of a new world. 
The age was coming to an end, and the new age which was 
to belong to Israel would presently come. The udg- 
ment of Israel's enemies was presently to be establisned, 
but not until the number of the righteous was complete. 
The book is no doubt closely related to the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, and both apparently reproduce the same 
originally Jewish matenal. It has been considerably 
affected by Chnstian hopes. Both for this reason and 
because of its emphasis on generic human misery and 
. sin, with the consequent need of something more than 
a merely national deliverance, it gives a prominent 
position to the Messiah, who is represented as dying. 
As Second Esdras the book has become part of the 
Apocrypha of the OT, and has had considerable in- 
fluence in the formation of Chnstian eschatology. In 
vii. 30-98 is an elaborate account of the general 
Resurrection, Judgment, and the condition of souls 
after death; and it is this material quite as much as 
the Messianic prediction of chs. xii-xiv that make it of 
particular interest to the student. It is possessed, 
however, of no complete unity in point of view, and 
passes repeatedly from the national to the ethical 
(individu^) need and deliverance. The separation of 
these two views is, however, more than a critical matter. 
As in Mk 13, the two illustrate each other. 

8 . l^e Apocalypse of Barucliisa composite work which 
embodies in itself a ground-work which is distinctly 
Jewish, and certain sections of which were probably 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem. Criticism, 
however, has not arrived at any complete consensus of 
opinion as regards its composition, but there can be 
little doubt that it represents the same apocalyptic 
tendencies and much of the material which are to be 
seen in Second Esdras. Just what are the relations 
between the two writings, however, has not yet been 
clearly shown. The probability is that the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, as it now stands, was written in the second 
half of the 1st cent. a.d., and has come under the in- 
fluence of Christianity (see esp. chs. xlix-li). Like 
Second Esdras, it is marked by a despair of the easting 
age, and looks forward to a transcendental reign of 
the Messiah, in which the Jews are to be supremely 
fortunate. It exists to-day in Greek and Syriac 
versions, with a strong probability that both are denved 
from original Hebrew writing. This apocalypse, both 


from Its probable ongin and general characteristics, is 
of particular value as a document for understanding 
the NT literature. In both the Apocalypse of Baruch 
and Second Esdras we have the most systematized 
esohatological picture that has come down to us 
from Phansaism 

9. The Sibylline Oracles are the most important 
illustration of the extra-Falestinian-Hellenistic apoca- 
lyptic hope. As the work now exists, it is a collection 
of various writings dealing with the historical and 
future conditions of the Jewish people. The most 
important apocalyptic section is in Book in. 97-S28, 
written in Maccabaean times. In it the punishment of 
the enemies of the Jews is elaborately foretold, as are 
also the future and the Messiamc Judgment. This 
third book was probably edited in the middle of the 
2nd centu^ by a Chnstian, In general, however, this 
Sibylline literature, although of great extent, gives us 
no such distinct pictures of the future as those to be 
found in the Ezra-Baruch apocalypses. 

Shaileh Matsews. 

ABOOBYPHA. — ^The term ‘Apocrypha’ is applied to 
a body of literature that has come down to us in close 
connexion with the canonical books of the Bible, and 
yet IS not of them. This term (Gr. apokryphos, ‘hidden’) 
seems to have been used to specify certain documents 
or writings that were purposely hidden from general 
public contact, either because of their supposed sacred- 
ness, or to retain within the precincts of a certain sect 
their secret wisdom and knowledge. The name was 
given either by those who hid the books or by those 
from whom they were hidden. 

All such books bore, as their alleged authors, the names 
of notable men in Hebrew history. These names were 
not suffiaent of themselves to carry the books over 
into the canonical collection of the Bible. The term 
applied to them as ‘ apocryphal,* that is, withheld from 
public gaze and use, was at first rather complimentary 
to their character. But their rejection by the Jewish 
Palestinian body of worshippers, as well as by the 
larger proportion of the early Church, gradually stamped 
the name ‘ apocryphal’ as a term of reproach, indicating 
inferionty m content and a spunous authorship. Hence- 
forth such books lost their early sacredness, and became 
embodied in a collection that remained entirely out- 
side the Hebrew Bible, though in general found in the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate. 

The word ‘Apocrypha,’ as used by Protestant Chris- 
tians, signifies the books found in the Latin Vulgate 
as over and above those of the Hebrew OT. Jerome 
incorporated in his revision and translation, in the 
main as he found them in the Old Latin Version, certain 
books not found in the Hebrew canonical wntings. 
These books had been carried over into the Old Latin 
from the Septuagint. 

The real external differences, then, between the Prot- 
estant and Rom. Oath. Bibles to-day are to be traced to 
the different ideas of the Canon on the part of the Jews 
of Palestine, where the Hebrew Bible was on its native 
soil, and on the part of the Jews of Alexandria who 
translated that same Hebrew Bible into Greek. With 
this translation, and other books later called the Apoc- 
rypha, they constructed a Greek Bible now called the 
Septuagint (the Seventy). 

In the transfer of the works from the Septuagint to 
the Old Latin and to the Vulgate, there is some con- 
fusion both as to their names and their order. 

These so-called Apocryphal books may be roughly 
classifled as follows: — 

1. historical: First and Second Maccabees, and First 
Esdras [Tlurd Esdras in Vulgate]. 

2. Legendary: Additions to Esther, History of Susanna, 
Song of the Three Holy Children, Bel and the Dragon, Tobit, 
Judith. 

3. Prophetical: Baruch (ch. 6 being the ‘Epistle of 
Jeremy’), Prayer of Manasses* 
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4. Apocalyptical: Second Esdras [Fourth Esdras in 
Vulgate]. 

6. Didactic: Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon. 

In some classifications Third and Fourth Maccabees are 
mcluded. 

Most of these books are found in their original form 
in Greek, with the exceptions noted below, and not in 
the Hebrew; therefore the Jewish rehgious leaders 
did not regard them as inspired. Furthermore, some 
of their writers (1 Mac 4« 9 ”, 2 Mac 2“) disclaim 
inspiration as the Jews understood it. The NT writers 
do not quote these books, nor do they definitely refer 
to them. Their existence in the Greek Bible of the 
times of Chnst does not seem to have given them any 
prestige for the Jewish authorities of that day. The 
Church Fathers made some use of them, by quotation 
and allusion, but were not so emphatic in their favour 
as to secure their incorporation in the regular canonical 
books of the Bible. 

Jerome, in his revision of the Old Latin Bible, found 
the Apocryphal books therein, as carried over from 
the Septuagint; but in his translation of the OT he 
was careful not to include in the OT proper any books 
not found in the Hebrew Canon. In fact, he regarded 
his time as too valuable to be spent in revising or trans- 
lating these uninspired books. 

It was not until the Council of Trent, Apnl 15, 1546, 
that the Roman Catholic Church publicly set its seal 
of authority on eleven of the fourteen or sixteen (in- 
cluding 3 and 4 Mac.) Apocryphal books. This Council 
names as canonical the following books and parts of 
books; First and Second Maccabees, Additions to 
Esther, History of Susanna, Song of the Three Holy 
Children, Bel and the Dragon, Tobit, Judith, Baruch, 
Sirach, and Wisdom of Solomon; omitting from the 
above list the Prayer of Manasses, First and Second 
Esdras [Vulgate Third and Fourth Esdras]. 

The Council of Trent settled the Canon of Scripture 
for the Roman Catholic Church, and decreed an ana- 
thema against any one who did not agree with its state- 
ment. Even before the meeting of that famous Council, 
Coverdale, in 1535, had introduced the Apocrypha into 
the English Bible edited by himself. It was published 
in the first edition of the AV in 1611, but began to be 
left out as early as 1629. It was inserted between the 
OT and NT. As a result of a controversy in 1826, it was 
excluded from all the Bibles published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

In our discussion of the character and contents of 
these books, we must keep in mind the fact that the 
word ‘Apocrypha* is used in the Protestant sense as 
inclusive of the fourteen books given in the RV of 1896, 
eleven of which are regarded as canonical by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The general character and the contents of these books 
are as follows: — 

1. First Maccabees.— This is a historical work of rare 
value on the Jewish war of independence against the 
encroachments and invasions of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(b.c. 168-164). Its author is unknown, though thought 
to have been a Jew of Palestine, who wrote between 
B.c. 105 and 64. The book is known in a Greek original, 
though it w^as translated, according to Jerome, from a 
Hebrew original that was current in his day (end of 
4th cent.). 

2. Second Maccabees is an abridgment of a five- 
volume work by Jason of Cyrene (2®). It is prefaced 
by two letters said to have been sent from the Jews of 
Jerusalem to the Jews of Egypt. This book deals with 
the history of the Jews from the reign of Seleucusiv. (b.c. 
175) to the death of Nicanor (b.c. 161). The multi- 
plication of the marvellous and miraculous in the narra- 
tive discounts the value of the material as a source of 
historical data. The book was written somewhere 
between b.c. 126 and the fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. 
It is extant in Greek. 
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3. First Esdras (Third in the Vulgate) is the canonical 
book of Ezra in Greek, which in reconstructed form 
tells the story of the decline and fall of the kingdom of 
Judah from the time of Josiah. It recites the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, the Babyloman exile, the return 
under Zerubbabel, and Ezra’s part in the reorganization 
of the Jewish State. Josephus refers to the legend 
regarding the three courtiers contained in this book. 
Its author is unknown. The Council of Trent placed it 
in an appendix to the NT as Third Esdras, and not 
among their regular canonical books. 

4. Additions to Esther. — The canonical Esther con- 
cludes with 103; this chapter is filled out by the addition 
of seven verses, and the book concludes with six addi- 
tional chapters (11-16). The regular text of the book 
is occasionally interpolated and amplified by some 
writer or writers, to give the story a fuller narrative and 
make the telling of it more effective. These additions 
sometimes contradict the Hebrew, and add nothing new 
of any value. This editorial work is thought to have 
been done by an Egyptian Jew somewhere in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philometor (b.c. 181-145). 

5. The History of Susanna is an account of Daniel’s 
discovery of a malicious slander against the good woman 
Susanna. The story is prefixed to the book of Darnel. 
It is found in the Greek, and was prepared by an un- 
known author at an unknown date. 

6. The Song of the Three Holy Children is found in- 
serted between and v.“ of Dn 3. Its author and 
date are unknown. 

7. The Story of Bel and the Dragon follows Dn 12. 
It is a proof by Daniel that the priests of Bel and their 
families ate the food set before the idol. Daniel slays 
the dragon, and is a second time thrown into the lions’ 
den. The origin of this story is unknown, though it is 
by some attnbuted to Habakkuk. The three preceding 
stones are found in the Septuagint of Daniel, and a 
MS of No. 6 has recently been found. 

8 . Tobit is a romantic story of the time of Israel’s 
captivity. Tobit is a pious son of Naphtali who becomes 
blind. He sends his son Tobias to Rages in Media to 
collect a debt. An angel leads him to Ecbatana, where 
he romantically marries a widow who was still a virgin 
though she had had seven husbands. Each of the 
seven had been slain on their wedding-day by Asmodaeus, 
the evil spint. On the inspiration of the angel, Tobias 
marries the widow, and, by burning the inner parts of 
a fish, puts the spint to flight by the offensive smoke. 
The blindness of Tobit is healed by using the gall of 
the fish, the burning of whose entrails had saved the 
life of Tobias. The book is found in an Aramaic version, 
three Greek, and three Old Latin versions, and also in 
two Hebrew texts. Its date is uncertain, though it 
doubtless appeared before the 1st cent. b.c. 

9. Judith is a thrilling tale of how Judith, a 
Jewish widow, secured the confidence of Holofernes, 
an Assyrian commander who was besieging Bethulia. 
Stealthily in the night time she approached him in his 
tent, already overcome with heavy drinking, took his 
own scimitar and cut off his head, and fled with it to the 
besieged city. This valorous act saved the distressed 
Israelites. The story bnstles with absurdities in names, 
dates, and geographical material. It seems to have 
imitated in one respect Jael’s murder of Sisera (Jg 41 ^- 22 ). 
It may have been written some time about b.c. 100, 
so long after the life of Nebuchadrezzar as to have made 
him king of Nineveh, instead of Babylon. The original 
text is Greek. 

10. Baruch.— This is a pseudepigraphical book 
attributed to Baruch, the scribe of Jeremiah. Its 
purpose seems to have been (1) to quiet the souls of 
the Jews in exile by tiling them that they would soon 
return to their native land; and (2) to admonish them 
to flee the idolatry that was everywhere prevalent 
in Babylonia. Bar 6 is called the * Epistle of Jeremy,* 
and is nominally a letter of that prophet, warning the 
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exiles against worshipping idols. This book is thought 
to have onginated sometime about b.c. 320. Its original 
language is Greek, though there is reason tor believing 
that 1^-3® was first wntten in Hebrew. 

11. Prayer of Manasses, king of Judah, when he was 
a captive of Ashurbampal in the city of Babylon (2 Ch 
33«' 13). It probably onginated in some of the legends 
current regarding this notable king, and may have been 
intended for insertion in the narrative of 2 Ch 33*®. 
Its original is Greek. It is not a part of the Vulgate 
adopted at the Council of Trent, but is in the appendix 
thereof. 

12* Second Ksdras [Vulg. Fourth Esdras. If First 
Esdras is the reconstructed Ezra, and the canonical Ezra 
and Nehemiah are taken as one book, then this is Third 
Esdras (as in the Septuagint). If Ezra and Nehemiah 
are left out of account, this book is Secoiid Esdras (as 
in the Apocrypha of RV). If, as in the Vulgate, Ezra 
is reckoned as First Esdras, and Nehemiah as Stcor\d 
Esdras, and the reconstructed Ezra as ThirC Esdras, 
then this book is Fourth Esdrasl . This work is a peculiar 
combination of matter. It is not history at all, but 
rather a religious document imitative of the Hebrew 
prophets, and apocalyptic in character. Its Greek 
original, if it had one, has been lost, and the work is 
extant in Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Armenian, 
It is attnbuted to at least two different dates, the 2nd 
and 3rd cents, a.d. The character of the matter shows 
that some Christian interpolated the onginal to give it 
a Christian colouring. This matter does not appear, 
however, in the Arabic and Ethiopic texts. It stands 
in the appendix to the NT of the Vulgate. 

13, Ecclesiasticus, or, The Wisdom of Jesus the Sou 
of Sirach. — This is one of the most valuable of the 
Apocryphal books. It resembles the books of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Job m its ethical characteristics. It 
was written by a Jew called Jesus, son of Sirach, prob- 
ably early in the 3rd cent., though the Greek translation 
was issued about b.c. 132. The book was originally 
written in Hebrew, and in this language about one half 
of it has recently been discovered in Egypt ancLpuhiished. 
It is one of the works that give us a vivid iHea of the 
Wisdom literature produced in the centuries preceding 
the Christian era. 

14, Wisdom of Solomon lauds wisdom and a righteous 
life, but condemns idolatry and wickedness. The 
author employs, in the main, illustrations from the 
Pentateuch. He purports to be Solomon, and makes 
just such claims as one would imagine Solomon would 
have done if he had been the author. He is thought 
to have lived anywhere between b.c. 150 and b.c. 50, 
gnri to have been a Jew of Alexandria. The book 
possesses some valuable literary features, though in its 
present form it seems to be incomplete. Its original 
text was Greek. 

If we should include Third and Fourth Maccabees in 
this list, as is done by some writers (but not by the 
Vulgate), we find these peculiarities: 

16, Third Maccabees describes an attempt to massacre 
the Jews in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator (b.c. 22 ^ 
205), and a notable deUverance from death. The work 
is extant In Greek (in LXX), but not in the Vulgate. 

16, Fourth Maccabees is a discussion of the conquest 
of matter by the mind illustratively, by the use of the 
story of the martyrdom of the seven Maccabees, their 
mother and Eleazar. The work is found in the Alex- 
andrian MS of the Septuagint, and in Syriac. 

In addition to these Apocryphal books, but not in- 
cluded either in the Septuagint, the Vulgate, or the RV, 
there is an ever-increasing list of works that scholars 
have chosen to call pseudepiffrapha. These were written 
at various periods, but mainly just before, during, and 
just after the times of Christ. Many of them deal 
vdth the doctrinal discussions of their day, and present 
revelations to the author under strange and even weird 
conditions. These writers attached to their books as 


a rule the name of some famous personage, not fay way 
of deception, but to court favour for the views set forth. 
It would carry us too far afield to take up these works 
one by one. Merely the titles of some of them can 
be mentioned. As a piece of lyncal work the Psalms 
of Solomon is the best example in this group. Of 
apocalyptical and prophetical works, there are the 
Book of Enoch, quoted in Jude, the Assumption of 
Moses, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs. Legendary works are the Book 
of Jubilees and the Ascension of Isaiah. One of the 
cunous cases of mixed material is that of the SibyUine 
Oracles. See Apocalyptic Literature. 

To these might be added scores of lesser lights that 
appeared in that period of theological and doctnnal 
unrest, many of which are now pubhshed, and others 
are being discovered in some out-of-the-way place 
almost yearly. Their value lies m the revelations that 
they give us of the methods adopted and the doctrines 
promulgated in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, by means of such works. Ira Maurice Price. 

APOCRTPHAL GOSPELS.— See Gospels [Apocrt- 
fsalI. 

APOLLONIA (Ac 17^). — Paul and Silas passed 
through this town on the way from Amphipolis ^ to 
Thessalonica. It is known that it was on the im- 
portant Egnatian road which ran between Dyr- 
rhachium (mod. Durazzo) and Thessalonica, but its 
exact site has not yet been discovered. It was about 
half-way between Amphipolis and Thessalonica, and 
lay between the rivers Axius and Stxymon. 

A. SOUTER. 

APOXJiONIlJS. — 1. A governor of Coele-Syna and 
Phoenicia under Seleucus iv. (2 Mac 4^), who suggested 
the abortive attempt of HeUodorus on the Temple- 
treasury. To this he probably owes the title mysarches 
(3 Mao 5®^), which the Vulg. renders oixomm principem, 
AV ‘detestable nngleader,’ RV ‘lord of pollutions.’ 
In B.c. 168-167 he was sent to Hellenize Jerusalem, and 
he initiated the great persecution with a cruel massacre 
on the Sabbath (2 Mac 5®*'“). Judas Maccabeeus 
defeated and slew him, wearing his sword ever after 
(1 Mac 31“® , Jos. Ant. xii. vii. 7). 2. An envoy sent to 
Egypt by Antiochus iv., b.c. 173 (2 Mac 421 ). 3. An 
official under Antiochus v. who molested the Jews (2 Mac 
12®). 4, A governor of Coele-Syria who fought against 
the Jews (b.c. 147) on the side of Bemetnus (1 Mao 
1069-86; Jos. Aut. xJii. IV. 3 f is HI eiTor). From 
Jamnia he sent a pompous defiance to Jonathan Mac- 
cabseus, who, however, captured Joppa and defeated 
Apollonius. J. Taylor. 

APOLLOPHANES (2 Mac 10*') —A Syrian kiUed at 
the taking of Gazara by Judas Maccabaeus. 

APOLLOS (a pet name, abbreviated from AprMonius, 
which appears in B text of Ac IS®*).- — Apart from a 
doubtful reference in Tit 3«, we derive our knowledge 
of Apollos from 1 Cor. and Ac 18®*~®®. In Acts he 
is described as an Alexandrian Jew, an eloquent man, 
with an effective knowledge of the OT. He came to 
Ephesus before St. Paul sojourned there, and, having 
been instructed in the way of the Lord, he zealously 
proclaimed his views in the synagogue, where Priscilla 
and Aquila heard him. What exactly his views were, 
it is not easy to decide. Ac 18®® suggests that he was a 
Christian in some sense, that he knew the story of 
Jesus, believed in Him as Messiah, but did not know 
of the coming of the Holy Ghost. The disciples men- 
tioned in Ac 19^® , who are clearly m a parallel position, 
do not seem to know even so much as this; and ‘in- 
structed in the way of the Lord’ need not mean Christi- 
anity, while even the phrase ‘the things concerning 
Jesus’ may refer simply to the Messiamc prophecies 
(cf. Lk 24®^ and see art, ‘ Apollos’ by J. H. A. Hart in 
JThS, Oct, 1905). In Ephesus, ApoHos may have 
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preftcbed only John’s baptism of repentance. But 
Pnscilla and Aquila made him a full Christian. 

Later on Apollos worked in Corinth, with great success. 
His eloquence and Philonic culture won him a name for 
wisdom, and made his preaching attractive, so that 
many declared themselves his special followers (1 Co 1“). 
Apollos’ teaching in Corinth may have been marked by 
allegorical interpretation, insistence on Divine knowl- 
edge, and on the need of living according to nature 
(see St. Paul’s sarcastic reference to ‘nature’ in 1 Co 
IIM). But the party-strife at Corinth was not of 
his intending. Apollos and Paul were agreed in their 
gospel (1 Co 38)— a fact the Corinthians overlooked. 
Apollos refused the request of the Connthians for a 
speedy second visit (1 Co St. Paul apparently 

speaks of Apollos as an Apostle (1 Co 43). We have 
no certain records of Apollos* teaching, but it has been 
suggested that he wrote the Wisdom of Solomon before, 
and the letter to the Hebrews after, his conversion. 

H. G. Wood. 

APOLLYON (* the Destroyer’).— The Greek equivalent 
in Rev 911 of Abaddon, the angel of the bottomless pit. 
who was also the king of the locusts (see Abaddon). 
The word does not appear in its Greek form in later 
Rabbimc writings, and only here in the NT. As an angel 
ApoUyon seems to have been regarded as equivalent 
to Asmodsus, king of demons, in Judaistic mythology; 
but our data are too few to warrant precise statements. 

Shailer Mathews. 

APOPLEXY.— See MEDiaNE. 

APOSTASY. — A defection from the tenets of some 
religious commumty. In Ac 21*^ it describes the 
charge brought against St. Paul by the Jews, viz., that 
he taught that the Jews should abandon Mosaism. In 
2 Th 2* it describes the defection of Christians which 
was to accompany the ‘man of lawlessness*; i.e. the 
Antichrist, This expectation is an illustration of what 
seems to have been a common belief — that the return of 
the Christ to establish His Kingdom would be preceded 
by exceptional activity on the part of His superhuman 
opponent, and that this would result in an abandon- 
ment of Christian faith on the part of many of those 
nominally Christian. Shailer Mathews. 

APOSTIiESv — Apostle, ‘ one commissioned,’ represents 
a Heb. word which si^fied not merely a messenger 
but a Megate, bearing a commission, and, so far as his 
commission extended, wielding his commissioner’s 
authority. ‘The Apostle of any one,’ says the Talmud, 
‘is even as the man himself by whom he is deputed.’ 
The term was applied by Jesus to the twelve disciples 
whom He attached to Himself to aid Him in His ministry 
and to be trained by the discipline of His example and 
precept for carrying it on after His departure (Lk 
Mt 10*). Cf. Jn 17W ‘Even as thou didst commission 
me unto the world, I also commissioned them unto the 
world’ (where ‘commission’ is the verb cognate to 
‘Apostle’). 

Jesus appointed twelve Apostles corresponding to the 
twelve tribes, thus intimating that their mission was 
meanwhile to Israel (cf. Mt lO®- »); but by and by, 
when He was setting out on His last journey to Jerusalem, 
He ‘appointed other seventy and commissioned them’ 
(Lk 100, thus intimating the umversality of His gospel, 
inasmuch as, according to Jewish reckoning, mankind 
was composed of seventy nations. 

After the Lord’s departure the Twelve were the 
Apostles par excell^e (cf. Ac 6* «). They were the 
men who had been with Jesus, and their peculiar function 
was to testify of Him, and especially of His Resurrection 
(Ac 1«* **; cf. V.8 and Lk 24^*). But they were not 
the only Apostles. The title was given to Barnabas 
(Ac 14< w, 1 Co 9*‘ «) and Andromeus and Junias 
(Eo 16’). It may be that it was extended to men 
of Apostolic character, but then why was it withheld 
from one like Timothy (2 Co Col 1^)? If 


Barnabas, as tradition declares, and Andronicus and 
Jumas, as Origen suggests, belonged to the order of the 
Seventy, it may well be that those others besides the 
Twelve who were styled ‘Apostles’ were the Seventy. 
It is true the title is given to James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal 113 , 1 Co 15’) and to Paul, who belonged neither to 
the Twelve nor to the Seventy. But theirs were ex- 
ceptional cases. It was natural that James, who was 
recogmzed as the head of the Church at Jerusalem, 
should be accorded the dignity of Apostleship, as well 
for his extreme sanctity as for his relationship to Jesus. 
And as for Paul, his Apostolic title was bitterly con- 
tested; and he triumphantly defended it on the double 
ground that, though he had not companied with Jesus 
in the days of His flesh, he had seen Him after His 
glorification on the road to Damascus (1 Co 90. and 
though he was not one of the original Apostles, his 
Apostleship had the Lord’s own sanction (1 Co 9*, 
2 Co 121 *). Perhaps it was his example that em- 
boldened others outside the ranks of the Twelve and 
the Seventy to claim Apostleship on the score of 
Apostolic gifts, real or supposed (2 Co 11^*, Rev 2*). 
See also Disciples. David Smith. 

APOTHECARY . — In all the 8 occurrences of this 
word in OT and Apocr. we should render ‘perfumer,’ 
as does RV in half of these (Ex 30“ “ 37*9, ec IQi); 
elsewhere the former is retained (2 Ch 16“, Neh 3® 
(cf. marg.). Sir 38“ 49i). See Perfumer. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

APPABffl.— A man of Judah (1 Ch 23® “i). 

APPAREL. — See Dress. 

APPARITION.— In RV of Mt 14» and Mk 6« for AV 
‘spirit.’ The Gr. word (phantasma) differs from the 
usual word for ‘spirit’ (pneuma). It occurs only in 
these passages. 

APPEAL.— See Justice. 

APPHZA. — A Christian lady of Colossse, a member of 
the household of Philemon, probably his wife (Philem *). 

APPHUS (1 Mac 2®). — The surname of Jonathan the 
Maccabee. The name is usually thought to mean 
‘dissembler’; and some suppose that it was given to 
Jonathan for his stratagem against the tnbe of the 
Jambri, who had killed his brother John (1 Mac Q*’-^!). 

APPn PORinff.— Ac 28« AV; RV ‘The Market of 
Appius.’ See next article. 

APPnJS, ])£AREET OP. — A market-town (without 
city rights) on the Appian Way, 10 Roman miles from 
Tres Tabemce (Three Taverns), near the modern railway 
station, Foro Appio. As the Appian Way was the 
mam road from Rome to the south and east of the 
Roman Empire, it was traversed by nearly all travellers 
from or to those parts (Ac 28«), A Souteb. 

APPLE.— That the apple (tappuah) of the OT is the 
fruit known by that name to-day is extremely doubtful. 
It is true that the tree in size and foliage would answer 
to the reference in Ca 8®, J1 li*; the fruit too in its 
sweetness (Ca 2®) and its smell (Ca 7“) is very appropriate. 
It IS also suggestive that Heb. tappuah closely resembles 
the Arabic for ‘apple,’ tuff ah. On the other hand, it 
is a substantial difllculty that the apple does not grow 
well in Palestine proper, as distinguished from the 
Lebanon. The native fruit is small and wanting in 
sweetness, almost all eatable apples are imported from 
the North. In consequence of this, several fruits which 
t<^day are found in Palestine have been suggested. The 
citron^ a favourite with the Jews on account of its smell 
and golden colour, is certainly a more recent introduction. 
The apricot, suggested by Tristram, which flourishes m 
parts of Palestine in greater profusion than any other 
fruit, would seem to answer to the references well. It 
is deUciously sweet, with a pleasant smell, and. when 
npe, of a brilliant golden colour. The tree is one of 
the most beautiful in the land, and when loaded with 
its golden fruit might well suggest the expression ‘ apples 
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of gold m pictures of silver (Pr 25”). Unfortunately 
there is considerable doubt whether this tree, a native 
of China, was known in Palestine much before the 
Chnstian era. A fourth fruit has been suggested, 
namely, the quince. This is certainly a native of the 
land, and is common all over Palestine. The fruit, 
when ripe, though smelling pleasantly, is not ‘sweet' 
according to our ideas, but even to-day is much appre- 
ciated. It is a great favourite when cooked, and is 
extensively used for making a delicious confection. 
The quince, along with the true apple, was sacred to 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

APPLE OP THE EYE (ht, ‘ child or daughter of the 
eye,’ i.e, that which is most precious [the organ of 
sight], and most carefully guarded [by the projecting 
bone, protecting it as far as possible from injury]). — A 
figure of God’s care of His people (Dt 32io, Ps IT®, 
Zee 28), and of the preciousness of the Divine law (Pr 7*). 
In La 218 it is the source of tears. 0. W. Emmet. 

APBOH.— See Dress. 

AQUILA AND PBISGILLA . — The names of a married 
couple first mentioned by St. Paul in 1 Co 16i®, and by 
St. Luke m Ac IS*. Only in these passages do the names 
occur in this order; in later references the order is 
always ‘Priscilla and Aquila’ (Ac IS^® Ro 16®, 
2 Ti 418 ). ^ natural inference from this fact is that 
Priscilla was a more active worker in the Christian 
Church than her husband. In favour of this view is the 
statement of Chrysostom (i 306 D, 177 A, iii. 176 B, C) 
that It was PnsciUa’s careful expositions of * the way of 
God’ (Ac 18*6) that proved so helpful to ApoUos. On 
this testimony Harnack bases his ingenious but doubtful 
theory that PnsciUa was the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. From the prominence given in Roman 
inscriptions and legends to the name Prisca (St. Paul) 
or its diminutive Priscilla (St. Luke), Hort concludes 
that she belonged to a distinguished Roman family 
{Rom, and Eph, p. 12 ff.). Aquila was a Jew of Eastern 
origin— ‘a man of Pont us by race’ (Ac 18*). 

From Eome, Aquila and Priscilla were driven by the 
edict of Claudius (a.d. 52). As the unrest among the 
Jews, which led to their expulsion, arose ‘ through the 
instigation of Chrestus,’ it is not improbable that Aquila 
and Pnscilla were at least sympathizers with Chnstianity 
before they met St. Paul. On this supposition their 
ready welcome of the Apostle to their home at Corinth 
is most easily explained. Their hospitality had a rich 
reward; both in private and in public they were privi- 
leged to listen to St. Paul's persuasive reasomngs (Ac 18<). 
Nor was the advantage all on one side; from these 
‘fellow-workers in Christ Jesus’ (Ro 16®) it is probable, 
as Ramsay suggests (Hastings’ DB i. p. 482), that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles learnt ‘the central importance 
of Rome in the development of the Church. . . . We 
may fairly associate with this friendship the maturing 
of St. Paul’s plan for evangelizing Rome and the West, 
which we find already fully arranged a little later (Ac 
1921. Ro 152 *).’ 

At the close of St. Paul’s eighteen months’ residence 
in Corinth, Aquila and Priscilla accompanied him to 
Ephesus. At their house Christians assembled for 
worship, and, according to an early gloss (DG al) on 
1 Co 1618, the Apostle again lodged with them. At 
Ephesus they remained whilst St. Paul visited Jerusalem ; 
there ApoUos, the doquent Alexandrian, profited greatly 
from their ripe Christian experience, and learnt, from 
one or both of them, the secret of power in ministering 
the gospel of grace (Ac IS®** ); there also it is probable 
that they made ‘the churches of the Gentiles’ their 
debtors by risking their lives in defence of St. Paul. 
The aUusion to this courageous deed is in Ro 16®, and 
from this passage we learn that Aquila and Priscilla 
sojourned for a while in Rome, where once more their 
hospitable home became a rendezvous for Christians. 


This statement affords no ground for disputing the 
integrity of the Epistle. Their former connexion with 
Rome, their interest in the Church of Christ m the 
imperial city, and their migratory habits, rather furmsh 
presumptive evidence in favour of such a visit. From 
these trusted fnends St Paul may have received the 
encouraging tidings which made him ‘long to see’ his 
fellow-believers in Rome (Ro l^^). The last NT ref- 
erence to this devoted pair shows that they returned 
to Ephesus (2 Ti 4i9); their feUowship with Timothy 
would, doubtless, tend to his strengthening ‘in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus ’ (20- J. G. Tasker. 

AQTTILA’S VERSION. —See Greek Versions. 

AR. — A city on the Arnon, the border between Moab 
and the Amorites (Nu 21«, Dt 2®), now Wadij Mdjib. 
It is called Ar Moab (Nu 21 * 8 , Is 151 ), ‘I Moab (Nu 22 ® 6 ), 
and ‘the city that is in the valley' (Dt 2®6 etc.). It is 
possibly the ruin seen by Burckhardt in the valley below 
the junction of the LejjUn and the Mdnb. 

W. Ewing. 

ARA.— A descendant of Asher (1 Ch 7®8). 

ARAB (Jos 15“). — A city of Judah in the mountains 
near Dumah. Perhaps the ruin er-Rabiyah near Domeh. 

ARABAH. — The name given by the Hebrews to the 
whole of the great depression from the Sea of Galilee 
to the Gulf of Akabah. (For the part N. of the Dead 
Sea, see Jordan.) The name is now applied only to 
the southern part, extending from a hne of white cliffs 
that cross the valley a few miles S. of the Dead Sea. 
The floor of the valley, about 10 miles broad at the N. 
end, gradually rises towards the S., and grows narrower, 
until, at a height of 2000 feet above the Dead Sea. 
nearly opposite Mt. Hor, the width is only about ^ mile. 
The average width thence to Akabah is about 5 miles. 
The surface is formed of loose gravel, stones, sand, 
with patches of mud. Up to the level of the Red Sea 
everything indicates that we are traversing an old sea- 
bottom. Apart from stunted desert shrub and an 
occasional acacia, the only greenery to be seen is around 
the springs on the edges of the valley, and in the wadys 
which carry the water from the adjoining mountains 
into the Wddy el~Jaib, down which it flows to the Dead 
Sea. The great hmestone plateau, et~ Tth, the Wilderness 
of Paran, forms the western boundary, and the naked 
crags of Edom the eastern. Israel traversed the 
Arabah when they went to Kadesh-barnea, and again 
when they returned to the south to avoid passing 
through the laud of Edom (Nu 20^ 21*, Dt 28). 

W. Ewing, 

ARABIA, ARABS. — In the present article we have 
to do not with the part played by the Arabs in history, 
or with the geography of the Arabian peninsula, but 
only with the emergence of the Arab name and people 
in Bible times. 

‘Ar35 (for which we should have expected rather 
*drab) is scarcely at first a proper name, but stands 
merely for ‘waste,’ ‘desolation.* So in Is 21*® (which 
may really belong to Isaiah himself, but should perhaps 
be ascribed to a later hand); ‘Bivouac in the copse 
[made up of thorn-bushes, something like an Italian 
macchial, in the waste, ye caravans of Dedan.’ In this 
passage the title massd baWdb, which in any case is late 
and wanting in the ancient Or. version, incorrectly takes 
*ardb as a proper name [we need not stop to notice the 
false interpretation of this word adopted by the LXX 
here and in other passages]. More commonly the word 
used for ‘waste’ is the fern, form *arabi£h {e.g. Is 
35*, Job 24® 39« etc.), which, preceded by the art. 
{hd-'Ardbdh), stands for the deep gorge which, com- 
mencing to the north of the Dead Sea and including tbe 
latter, stretches to the Bed Sea (Dt 2® etc.). Whether 
‘ardW In Is IS*® and Jer 3* means simply an inhabitant 
of the desert, or should be taken as a proper laame, is 
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uncertain, but at bottom this distinction has no im- 
portance, for the two notions of ‘Bedouin’ (Badaw^^ 
which also = ‘ inhabitant of the desert’) and ‘Arab’ 
were pretty much identical in the mind of civilized 
peoples. It may be noted that here the Massoretes 
appear to assume the appellative sense, since they point 
‘ ardbi, whereas for ‘ Arab ’ they use the form more akin 
to Aramaic than Hebrew, *arhl (Neh 6^6). The 
plural ‘arblm in Neh 21^® 22^ and 2 Ch 26^ QerS, from 
‘arbVTm (Kethibh of the last passage) may also be justified 
from the standpoint of Hebrew usage. The form in 
2 Ch 17^1 can hardly be original, it is due to attraction 
from the following mebi'lm, ‘ Arab is certainly a gentilic 
name in we’etk lol malke "Arab of Jer 25^ (the following 
words wa-^th kol malkS ha-ereb^ which are wanting in the 
LXX, are of course a pure dittography, for, although 
the Massoretes, for the sake of distinction, point in the 
second instance ha-*ereb, tins has no value] and in Ezk 
27*1. In these passages "Arab can hardly be taken as 
the name of a single clan quite distinct from Dedan and 
the rest. The prophetic authors do not speak with the 
exactness of a prose narrator, and in point of fact were 
perhaps not very well informed about the vanous 
branches of the Bedouins, of whose terntory the Israelite 
peasant and townsman thought only with a shudder 
It IS possible, indeed, that the nse of the name * Arab ’ 
among the Hebrews (c. b.c. 700) is connected with the 
circumstance that the ancient clans of Ishmael, Midian, 
Amalek, etc., had by that time disappeared or at least 
lost all sigmficance. In the desert there goes on a 
constant, if for the most part a slow, interchange in 
the nse and fall of tnbes and tribal names. A brave 
tribe may be weakened by famine or defeat; it may be 
compelled to migrate or to adopt a settled mode of life, 
and thus its name becomes lost among a peasant popu- 
lation; or it may become otherwise broken up and its 
fragments attached to other tnbes, so that small clans by 
assimilating foreign elements become great tribes. So It 
was millenmums ago; so it is still. 

The Assynan sources name the Arabs as early as the 
9th cent. b.c. (see the passages cited by Bezold in his 
Catalogue^ vol. v. 1964). Kng Darius i., in his in- 
scnptions, enumerates Arabdya among the countries 
subject to him. The name always follows Babylonia, 
Assyna (which as a pronnce included Mesopotamia 
proper and also probably N. Syria), and precedes Egypt. 
We shall have to understand by this name the great 
desert region not only of Syria, but also of Mesopotamia 
as well as the pemnsula of Sinai. About this same time 
at the latest the name of the Arabs became known also 
to the Greeks. iEschylus (Pcrsa, 316) names an Arab as 
fighting in the battle of Salamis, and his contemporary, 
from whom Herodotus borrowed his description of the 
host of Xerxes, enumerated Arab archers as forming 
part of the latter (Herod. \1i. 69). But while iEschylus 
{From. 422) has quite fabulous notions about the dwell- 
ing-places of the Arabs, Herodotus is well acquainted 
with them. His account of the situation of the Arabian 
peninsula is approximately correct, but he has specially 
in view those Arabs who inhabit the region lying between 
Syna and Egj’pt, i.e. the desert lands with whose in- 
habitants the ancient Isradites had frequent r^ations, 
peaceful or warlike. Xenophon appears to use the term 
‘ Arabia’ in essentially the same sense as King Darius. 
He too gives this name to the desert to the east of the 
Euphrates, the desert which separates Babylonia from 
Me^potamia proper (Anab. yu. viil. 25), — ^the same 
region which was stiU called "Arab by the later Syrians. 
This tract of country, so far as we can learn, has always 
been peopled by Arab tnbes. 

In the 5th cent. b.c. we find, in the above-cited 
passages from the Memoirs of Nehemiah, repeated 
mention of an Arabian — Geshem or Gashmu, whose real 
imme may have been Ouskamd — who gave Nehemiah no 
little trouble. About this time, perhaps, the Arab 
tribe of Kabatasans had already pressed their way 
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from the south and dnven the Edomites from their 
ancient seats. Towards the end of the 4th cent, they 
were firmly established at least in the ancient Edomite 
capital, Petra, and they gradually extended their 
domimon widely. The First Book of Maccabees clearly 
distinguishes the Nabataeans from other Arabs, whereas 
the Second Book simply calls them ‘Arabs’ (2 Mac 5®), 
as do also other Greek and Latin wnters. The Nabataean 
kingdom counted, indeed, for so much with Westerns 
that they could regard it as ‘the Arabs’ par excellence. 
The Apostle Paul (Gal 4*5), bke profane wnters, reckons 
the Smaitic pemnsula, which was part of the Nabataean 
kingdom, as belonging to Arabia. Again, the part of 
Arabia to which he withdrew after his conversion 
(Gal 11") must have been a desert region not far from 
Damascus, which then also was under the sway of the 
king of the Nabataeans. By the ‘Arabians’ mentioned 
m Ac 211, in connexion with the miracle of Pentecost, the 
author probably meant Jews from the same kingdom, 
which, it IS true, had in his time (?) become the Roman 
protnnee of Arabia (a.d. 105). 

We do not know whether the name "Arab originated 
with the Arabs themselves or was first applied to them 
by outsiders. In any case, it first extended itself 
gradually over the northern regions and the great 
peninsula. Uncivilized and much divided peoples 
recogmze their national umty only with difficulty, 
whereas this is more readily perceived by their neigh- 
bours. In the first case a man knows only his own tnbe, 
and regards even the neighbounng tnbe, which speaks 
the same language, as strange. But the wide wandenngs 
of the Arab nomads, due to the nature of their country, 
brought them readily into contact with peoples of 
other language and other customs, and this could 
aw’aken in them the consciousness of their own nation- 
ality. Perhaps the recognition of Arab umty was 
favoured also by the trading journeys of the civihzed 
Arabs of the south and of other parts of Arabia. But 
be that as it may, the ancient Arab epitaph of Namara 
to the S.B of Damascus, dating from the year a.d. 328, 
concerns Maralqais, ‘king of all Arabs.’ And from the 
oldest documents of classical Arabic that have come 
down to us it is a sure inference that at that time 
{i.e. in the 6th cent, a.d.) "Arab had been for an incon- 
ceivably long penod known as their national designation. 
But the close connexion between this common name 
and the meamng ‘desert’ still reveals itself in the 
circumstance that the plural form "Arab (later more 
freq. "Urban) stands especially for the Bedouins as 
opposed to Arabs who live in towns, and that after- 
wards in common speech, as had been the case even 
in the Sabsean inscriptions, "Arab is often used simply 
for ‘Bedouin,’ ‘inhabitant of the desert.’ 

Th. Noldekb. 

ARA D.— 1 . A city in the Negeb, the king of- which 
provoked Israel (Nu 21i) and was slain by Joshua 
(Jos 12W). In its vicinity the Kenites settled (Jg !«). 
It is probably Tea "Arad, 16 miles S. of Hebron. 2. A 
Benjamite (1 Ch 8“). W. Ewing. 

ARADUS (1 Mac IS**).— See Abvad. 

ARAH.— 1. In the genealogy of Asher (1 Ch 7”). 
2. His family returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2®, Neh 6i» 
1 Es 5i«mg.). 

ARAM.— 1. A grandson of Nahor (Gn 22*1). 2, An 
Asherite (1 Ch 7**). 3. AV of Mt Lk 3w. See Arni, 
Eam. 

ARAM, ARAMJEAIJS (ofteninAVandRV 'Syrians*). 
— A number of scattered but kindred tribes 
which made their appearance in the Euphrates valley 
about B.c, 1300 and rapidly pushed westward. Their 
chief habitat stretched from Harran, east of the 
Euphrates, south-westward to the Hauran. The 
north-eastern part of this region was called ‘Aram 
of the rivers’ (Aram-naharaim, Ps 60, title). The 
Aramseans are first mentioned by Shalmaneser i. of 
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Assyria about b.c. 1300 (WAI in. 4, No. 1). About 
the same time their name occurs in an inscnption of 
Rameses ii. (cf. Muller, Asien und Europa, 222, 234; 
Tiglath-pileser i. (c b.c. 1110) mentions Aramaeans 
{KIB 1 . 33) as dwelling east of the Euphrates, and in 
this same region they were later (S85-824) conquered 
by Ashurnazirpal and Shalmaneser ii. Many of them 
continued to live in the Euphrates valley, where their 
language spread to such an extent that, in the reign of 
Sennacherib, Aramaic glosses begin to make their 
appearance on Babyloman contracts. In Nippur 
many similar documents from the Persian period have 
been found. They indicate that the use of Aramaic 
was spreading among the common people of Babylonia. 
It probably came into general use here, as the Babyloman 
Talmud is written in it. 

The Aramseans pushed into the West in large num- 
bers shortly after b.c. 1300. In course of time they 
occupied Damascus and a part of the country to the 
south as far as the Hauran, some of them mingling 
with tribes still farther to the south and becoming 
the Ammomtes, Moabites, and Israelites. A part of 
the Arameeans also displaced the Hittites in Hamath. 
Damascus became the leading Aramaean State (cf. 
Am 15 and Is 78), but other independent Aramaean 
kingdoms were Aram-Geshur, and Aram-SIaacah in the 
Hauran to the north of Bashan, Aram-Zobah, farther 
north towards Damascus; and Aram-Rehob, near the 
town of Dan (Nu 13*S Jg IS^*), conjecturally identified 
wuth Banias (Moore, Com, on Judges, 399). 

King David married a daughter of the king of Geshur, 
and she became the mother of Absalom (2 S 3®), who 
afterwards fled thither (IS®*). Damascus was con- 
quered by David (8«), who also made Zobah, Rehob, 
and Maacah tnbutary (ch. 10). Zobah is mentioned 
by Ashurbanipal three centuries later as Subxti, 

After the death of David, Damascus regained its 
independence. In the reigns of Baasha and Asa it 
was an ally now of Israel and now of Judah (1 K IS^*). 
During the century from Ahab to Jehoash of Israel, 
Damascus and Israel were frequently at war, and 
Damascus held much of Israel’s trans-Jordanic territory. 
After this the Aramsean kingdom became weaker, but 
in the reign of Ahaz it made an attempt on Judah 
(Is 7). It was finally subdued by Tiglath-pileser m. 
of Assyria in b.c. 732. 

The Aramaeans continued to form the basis of 
population in the region from Aleppo to the Euphrates 
and beyond. Early m the Christian era this region 
became Christian, and in that Aramaic dialect called 
Syriac a large Christian literature exists. 

Geobge a. Babton. 

AP.ATvrmgSS, — A feminine form which occurs in 
both AV and RV of 1 Oh 7^S for the elsewhere frequent 
term Syrian. 

AEAM-GESHTTB, ARAM-SXAAGAH, ARA1£- 
KAHARAIM, ARAM-REHOB, ARAM-ZOBAH. -See 
Aram. 

ARAB. — Son of Dishan the Horite (Gn 36**, 1 Ch 1«), 
a descendant of Esau. The name denotes * a wild goat,’ 
and Dishan ‘an antdope’ or ‘gazelle’; while Seir the 
ancestor is ‘the he-goat.’ 

ARARAT (Gn 2 K 19*7 [Hlsa 37*8], Jer 51”) is the 
Hebrew form of the Assyrian Urartu, which on the 
monuments from the 9th cent, downwards designates 
a kingdom in the N. of the later Armenia. The extension 
of the name naturally varied with the political limits 
of this State; but properly it seems to have denoted a 
small district on the middle Araxes, of which the native 
name Ayrarat is thought to be preserved in the Alarodioi 
of Herodotus (iii. 94, vii. 79). Jerome describes it as ‘a 
level region of Armenia, through which the Araxes flows, 
of incredible fertility, at the foot of the Taurus range, 
which extends thus far.’ The Araxes (or Aras), on its 
way to the Caspian Sea, forms a great elbow to the S.; 


and at the upper part of this, on the nght (or S. W ) bank 
of the river, the lofty snowclad summit of Massis (called 
by the Persians the ‘mountain of Noah') rises to a 
height of nearly 1 7,000 ft. above sea-level. This is the 
traditional landing-place of the ark; and, through a 
misunderstanding of Gn S'* (.‘in [one of] the mountains 
of Ararat ’), the name was transferred from the surround- 
ing district to the two peaks of this mountain, Great 
Ararat and Little Ararat,— the latter about 7 m. distant 
and 4000 ft. lower. 

Whether this is the site contemplated by the writer in 
Genesis (P) is not quite certain. The Syrian and Moham- 
medan tradition places it at JebelJudi, astrikingmountain 
considerably S of Lake Van, commanding a wide view over 
the Mesopotamian plain. It is just possible that this might 
be included among the ‘mountains of Ararat’ in the wider 
sense of the term. This seems the view of Josephus (Anf. i. 
ill, 5, 6), who IS unconscious of any discrepancy between 
‘ Armenia ’ and the ‘ Kordysean ’ mountain of Berosus. His 
statement about relics of the ark being shown in his time 
appears to be borrowed from Berosus, and applies to 
whatever mountain that wnter had m mind — possibly Jebel 
JCldi! The Targums and Peshi tta, however, which are in- 
fluencedbythis tradition, readKardu (Kurdistan) , in verbal 
agreement with Berosus. The cuneiform Flood-legend puts 
it much farther S , at the ‘mountain of Nisir,’ probab^ in 
one of the rang^ E of the Tigris and S. of* the Lesser Zab. 
This, of course, is quite beyond any imamnable extension of 
the name Ararat. Assuming, therefore, tnatthe Biblical and 
Babylonian narratives have a common origin, the landing- 
place of the ark would seem to have been pushed gradually 
northward, the natural tendency of such a tradition being 
to attach itself to the highest mountain known at the time. 
On this principle the ultimate selection of the imposing 
Mount Massis would be almost mevitable; and it is probable 
that this is the view of Gn 8^ although the alternative 
hypothesis that Jebel JCldi is meant has still some claim to 
be considered. The suggestion of N oldeke, that Ararat is a 
late substitution for Kardh in the original text of Genesis, 
has nothing to recommend it. J. Skinner. 

ARABITE (2 S 2388b RV).— See Hararite, No. 2. 

ARATEES, formerly called Mithridates, was king of 
Cappadocia b.c. 163-130. In b.c. 139 the Romans 
wrote letters to Arathes and certain other eastern 
sovereigns in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 15“). 

ARAUNAH (2 S 24i8; called in 1 Ch 21«, 2 Ch 
Oman). — A Jebusite who owned a threshing-floor on 
Mount Moriah. This spot was indicated by the prophet 
Gad as the place where an altar should be erected to 
Z", because the plague, which followed David’s number- 
ing of the people, had been stayed, David bought the 
threshing-floor and oxen for 60 shekels of silver. The 
price paid is given in 1 Ch 2V^ as 600 shekels of gold — a 
charactenstic deviation from the earlier account, 

ARBA is named ‘the father of the Anak’ in Jos 14i6 
(so read also 21ii, cf. IS^®). This means simply that he 
was the founder of the city which bore his name; that 
is Ejxiath-arba, later Hebron (wh. see), where was a 
chief seat of the Anakim. J. F. McCurdy. 

ARBATHITE (2 S 238i).— * Anativeof Beth-arabah.’ 
a town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos IS*- *1 18“). 

ARBATTA (AV Arbattis), 1 Mac 5».— A district in 
Palestine. The situation is doubtful. It may be a 
corruption for Akrabattis — the toparchy of Samaria 
near ‘Akrabeh E. of Shechem. 

ARBELA. — The discrepancy between 1 Mac 9 and 
Jos. Ant. xiz. xi. 1, our only authorities, makes un- 
certain the route of Bacchides in his march on Jerusalem. 
Josephus makes him pitch his camp at Arbela in Galilee: 
1 Mac. brings him ‘by the way that leadeth to Gilgal,’ 
to ‘Mesaloth which is in Arbela.’ His course thence 
points to JUjUia as Gilgal, about 5 miles N. of Bir «z- 
Zeit, where the battle was fought with Judas, Mesaloth 
might then be sought in Meselieh, about 3 miles S.E. of 
Dothan. But no name resembling Arbela, either of 
town or district, is found in the neighbourhood; although 
Eusebius iOnomasticon) seems to have known an Arbela 
not far from Lejjun. On the other hand, Arbela in 
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Galilee survives in the modern IrhU or Irbid, a ruin, on 
the S. lip of the gorge, W&dy Hamam, which breaks 
westward from Gennesaret. There is, however, no 
trace of a Mesaloth here, unless indeed Kobinson’s 
ingenious suggestion is nght, that it may be the Heb. 
mesUlUK refernng to the famous caverned cliffs in the 
gorge* whence Bacchides extirpated the refugees. 

W, Ewing. 

AEBITE.— The LXX (2 S 23 ®) apparently reads ‘the 
Archite,’ cf, Jos 16® and * Hushai the Archite,’ 2 S 15**; 
but a place ’Arab, in the S. of Judah, is mentioned 
Jos 15*®. In the parallel passage 1 Ch 11*^ we find ‘the 
son of Ezbai,' a reading which is supported by several 
MSS of the LXX m 2 Sam. l,c„ and is probably correct. 

ABBONAl ( Jth 2®«) .—A torrent apparently near Cilicia. 
It cannot be represented by the modern Nahr Ibrahim, 
since the ancient name of that river was the Adorns. 

AECH. — It is usually stated that the Hebrews were 
unacquainted with the architectural principle of the 
arch, but in view of the extreme antiquity of the arch in 
Babylonian mason work, as e.p. at Kippur, of the dis- 
covery of early arches by recent explorers, and of the 
vaulted roofs of later Jewish tombs, this view is now 
seen to be erroneous, although the arch is not mentioned 
in Scripture. The word * arch ' does, indeed, occur in 
the BV of Ezk 40i«« , but this is a mistake for ‘ porch,’ 
‘porches.* See Tempjjb. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

AKOHABCrEIi.-^ee Angel. 

ABCHELAHS,— Mt 2®®. See Heuod, No. 2. 

ABCHE B.— See Aamotjh, Army. 

AEOHEVITBS,— ‘The people of Erech* (wh. see). 
Some of the inhabitants of Erech were deported as 
colonists to Samaria by king Ashurbampal (66fi-626). 
Their name is mentioned in Ezr along with dwellers in 
Babylon, and the deportation of Archevites most 
probably indicates that Erech sided with Babylon in 
the revolt of Samas-sum-ukin against the Assyr. king. 

ABCHCPPIXS (Philem Col 4*^) was evidently a 
member of the household of Philemon of CoIosssb, 
probably his son. He shared his spirit, since St. Paul, 
referring doubtless to his aid in missionary operations 
in those parts, styles him ‘our fellow-soldier.’ He had 
been entrusted with some important office in the 
Church, whether at Coloss©, or, as Lightfoot, in view of 
the preceding context, more probably supposes, at the 
neighbouring town of Laodicea; and, considering the 
spiritual atmosphere of the place (Rev 3n-i*), one is not 
surprised that the Apostle should have thought it 
needful to exhort him to zeal in his ministry. 

David SMira, 

AEGHTTE. — ^The native of a town [in Jos 16® read 
‘the Archites,* not ‘Archi’ as in AV] situated on the 
north border of Benjamin, possibly the modem *Atn 
"Arik, west of Bethel. Hushai, David’s friend (2 S 15*®), 
belonged to this town. 

ARCHITECTURE.— The Hebrews never developed 
a native style of architecture. The genius of the people 
lay elsewhere. Alike in civil, religious, and funerary 
architecture, they were content to follow alien models. 
David’s palace in his new capital was probably the first 
building since the conquest which gave scope for archi- 
tectural display, and in this case workmen, plans, and 
decorative materials were all Phoenician (2 S The 
palace and temple of Solomon were likewise the work of 
Phoenician architects, and the former doubtless supplied 
the model for the more ambitious private buildings under 
the monarchy. Late Egyptian influence has been 
traced in the tombs of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, but 
the prevailing influence from the be^nning of the 3rd 
cent, onwards was undoubtedly Greek (cf. 1 Mac 
2 Mac 4»). The many magnificent buildings of Herod, 
for example, including the colonnades and gates of the 
Temple, were entirely built in the prevailing Gr®co- 
Roman style. When the excavations at Gezer, — ^where 


Mr. Macalister claims to have discovered, with muck 
else of architectural interest, the palace of Simon 
Maccabeus (1 Mac 13*8),— Taanach, and Megiddo are 
finished and the results published in final form, and still 
more when other historical sites, such as Samaria (cf. 
Am 3“, 1 K 22*s), shall have been similarly laid bare, 
it may be possible to write a history of Palestiman. 
including pre-Israelite or Amorite architecture, but that 
day IS not yet. See, further, Fortiftcation, Palacb. 
Temple, Tomb. A. E. S. Kennedy. 

ARCHIVES.— The ‘house of the archives’ (Ear 6^ 
RV; AV ‘rolls’) was a part of the ‘ treasure house* 
(6‘®) of the Persian kings at Babylon, in which important 
State documents were preserved, 

ARCTURUS.— See Stars. 

ARD.— Benjamin’s son in Gn 46®*, but bis grand- 
son in Nu 26*0=1 Ch 8* (Addar). Patronymic Arditas 
(NU 26«o). 

ARDAT (2 Es 9®* AV Ardath).— ‘A field' in an 
unknown situation. 

ARDITES.— Nu 26«. See Ard. 

ARDON.— A son of Caleb (1 Ch 21*). 

ARELI.— A son of Gad (Gn 46*«, Nu 26*7). Pat- 
ronymic Arelites (Nu 26*0. 

AREOPAGUS.— This is a compound name, which 
means * Hill of Ares,’ that is. Hill sacred to (or connected 
with) Ares, the Greek god of war, who corresponded to 
the Latin Mars. The hill referred to is a bare, shapeless 
mass of rock in Athens, about 380 feet high. It is due 
west of the Acropolis, and separated from it only by a 
ridge. From the earliest times known to us this hill was 
associated with murder trials, and a court known as 
the ‘Council from the Areopagus’ met on or near it to 
try such cases. In the account in Acts (17*® ®®) it is not 
the hill, but the ‘Council’ itself that is referred to, the 
name of the hiU being often used for the Council which 
met there. In Roman tiroes the Council had power to 
appoint lecturers at Athens, and St. Paul appears before 
them to have his aptitude tested. The proceedings were 
audible to the surrounding crowd. St. Paul’s claim 
was rejected, and only one member of the Council, 
Dionysius ‘the Areopagite' (17®*), was convinced by 
his teaching. A, Soutbr. 

ARBS (1 Es 6*°).— 766 of his descendants returned with 
Zerub.: they correspond to the 775 (Ezr 2>*) or 662 
(Neh 7*0) children of Arab. 

ARBTAS. — This is the dynastic name (Aram. 
Charethath) of several kings of the Nabat©an Arabs 
whose capital was Petra (Sela), and whose language 
for purposes of writing and commerce was an Aramaic 
dialect, as is seen from the existing inscriptions (Cooke. 
N. Semitic Inscr, p, 214 ff.). The first of the line ii 
mentioned in 2 Mac 5*; the fourth (whose personal 
name was ^neas) in 2 Co 11®, where his ‘ethnarch* 
is said to have 'guarded the dty of the Damascenes in 
order to take’ St. Paul; but the Apostle escaped. This 
was within three years after his conversion (Gal 1*^* , 
Ac 9®**^ ). There is a difficulty here, for Damascus was 
ordinarily in the Roman province of Syria. Aretas nr. 
had held it in b.o. 85; the Roman coins of Damascus 
end A.D. 84 and begin again a.d. 62-3. It has been 
supposed that the Nabataeans held the city during this 
interval. Yet before the death of Tiberius (a.d. 37) 
there could hardly have been any regular occupancy by 
them, as Vitellius, pioprator of Syria, was sent by that 
emperor to punish Aretas iv. for the vengeance that 
the latter had taken on Herod Antipas for divorcing 
his sister in favour of Herodias, It has therefore been 
thought that a.d. 37 is the earliest possible date for St. 
Paul’s escape; and this will somewhat modify our 
view of Pauline chronology (see art. Paul the Apostle. 
§ 4). Yet the allusion in 2 Co 11®* does not necessarily 
imply anything like a permanent tenure of Damascus 
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by Aretas* ethnarch. A temporary occupancy may 
?vell ha\e taken place in Aretas’ war against Herod 
Antipas or afterwards; and it would be unsafe to build 
any chronological theory on this passage The reign 
of Aretas aV. lasted from b.c. 9 to a.d. 40 , inscnptions 
(at el-He]ra) and coins are dated in his 48th year (Cooke, 
ic.). A. J. Maclean. 

ARGOB. — 1. Argob and Arieh were guards of Peka- 
hiah (2 K 15^), who fell by the hands of Pekah along 
with their master. 2 . A distnct in the kingdom of 
Og, abounding in strong cities and unwalled towns. 
It was subdued by ‘ Jair son of Manasseh,’ and became 
the possession of his tribe (Dt 3* i®, 1 K 4^® etc.). It 
IS called ‘the Argob’ (Dt 3is). This, together with the 
fact that chehd, ‘measured area,’ always precedes the 
name, seems to indicate a definitely marked distnct. 
This would apply admirably to the great lava field 
of d-Lejd, N. W. of Jebd Haurdn. Within this forbidding 
tract the present wnter collected the names of 71 ruined 
sites Had Gesenius rightly translated ‘a heap of 
stones,’ the identification would be almost certain. But 
the name seems to mean 'arable land’ (rege6=‘clod,* 
Job 21®® 38®®). Argob must therefore be sought else- 
where. The W. slopes of the mountain (now J ebd ed- 
Druze) would always form a clearly defined district. 
They abound m ruins of antiquity, while the nch soil, 
now turned to good account by the Druzes, would 
amply justify the name of Argob. W. Ewing. 

ABJDAl (Est 9®). — The ninth of Haman’s sons, put 
to death by the Jews. 

ARIDATHA (Est 9®).— The sixth son of Haman, 
put to death by the Jews. 

ABIEH (‘the lion’), — Mentioned with Argob in a 
very obscure passage (2 K 15“). 

ARIEL.— 1. One of Ezra’s chief men (Ezr 8**). 
2 . The name of a Moabite (according to RV of 2 S 23®®. 
1 Ch 11®®) whose two sons were slain by Benaiah. 3. A 
name of uncertain meaning, perhaps =* God's altar- 
hearth,’ given to Jerusalem by Isaiah (291® ). It has 
recently been proposed to read Uri-d (‘ city of God ') as 
a paronomasia or play of words on Uru-salim, the earliest 
recorded form of the name ‘Jerusalem.’ 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ARDMATHiEA (Mt 276^ Mk 15«, Lk 23 m, Jn 19®®). 
— A place known only in connexion with Joseph. It 
was probably near Lydda, 

ARIOCH.— 1. The king of Ellasar (Gn 14i). It has been 
suggested by Schrader that Arioch is the transcription 
of Ebi-a-ku, the Sumerian writing of the name Rlm- 
Sm of the king of Larsa, son of Kudur-Mabug, an Ela- 
mite, who ruled Southern Babylonia till conquered by 
Hammurabi. See Chbdorlaomer. 2. The captain of 
the king’s guard in the time of Nebuchadrezzar (Dn 
2“). 3. King of the Elymaeans (Jth 1«). 

C. H. W. Johns. 

ARISAI (Est 9®).— The eighth son of Haman, put to 
death by the Jews. 

ARISTARCHUS.— The name of one of St. Paul’s 
companions in travel. He was *a Macedonian of Thes- 
salonica’ (Ac 19®® 27®), and a convert from Judaism 
(Col 410 * ). From Troas. Aristarchus accompanied St. 
Paul on his departure for Jerusalem at the close of the 
third missionary j’ourney (Ac 20®); he also embarked 
with the Apostle on his voyage to Rome (27®). In 
Col 410 he is called St. Paul’s ‘fellow-prisoner’ (cf. 
Philem ®®, where Epaphras, not Aristarchus, is styled 
*my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus’). The expression 
probably refers not to a spiritual captivity, but 
either to a short imprisonment ansing out of the turmoil 
described in Ac 19®®, or to a voluntary sharing of the 
Apostle’s captivity by Aristarchus and Epaphras. 

J. G. Tasker. 

ARISTOBULUS. — 1. The name of a son and of a 
grandson of Herod the Great. 'The grandson lived as 
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a private individual at Rome, and was a friend of the 
Emperor Claudius, those greeted by St. Paul m Ro 16‘® 
were probably some of his slaves. If he was then dead, 
they might have become members of the Im penal house- 
hold, but would still retain .4ristobulus’ name. 2. The 
teacher of Ptolemy (2 Mac li®). A. J. Maclean. 

ARIUS (1 Mac 12^ ®®).— A king of Sparta, grandson 
and successor of Cleomenes ii. His reign lasted from 
B c. 309 to B c. 265, and he was contemporary with 
the high pnest Omas i., the successor of Jaddua. 
Friendly letters were interchanged between Anus and 
Onias (probably about b c. 300) , and Jonathan 
Maccabaeus refers to these commumcations in a letter 
which he sent by his ambassadors to Sparta (c. b.c. 
144), 1 Mac 127ff AV Darius in vJ is due to 
corrupt text. 

ARK. — This wmrd, from Lat. area, ‘a chest,’ is the 
rendenng of two Hebrew words, of which one ((Bbhdh, 
probably a loan-word) is applied both to the basket of 
bulrushes in which the infant Moses was exposed, and 
to the ark built by Noah (see Deluge). The other 
i'drSn, the native word for box or chest, 2 K ), is 
used for a mummy-case or coffin (Gn 50®®), and in 
particular for the sacred ark of the Hebrews. 

Ark of the Covenant. — 1. Names of the ark. — Apart 
from the simple designation ‘the ark* found in all 
penods of Heb. literature, the names of the ark, more 
than twenty m number, fall into three groups, which are 
characteristic (o) of the oldest literary sources, viz 
Samuel and the prophetical narratives of the Hexateuch; 
(b) of Deuteronomy and the writers influenced by Dt. , 
and (c) of the Pnests' Code and subsequent writings. In 
(a) we find chiefly ‘ the ark of J'’, ’ doubtless the oldest 
name of all, and ‘the ark of God’; in (6) the char- 
acteristic title IS ‘ the ark of the covenant ’—alone or 
with the additions ‘of J”,’ ‘of God,’ etc. — a contraction 
for ‘the ark or chest containing the tables of the 
covenant’ (Dt 99^ ), and therefore practically ‘ the ark 
of the Decalogue’; in (c) the same conception of the ark 
prevails (see below), but as the Decalogue is by P termed 
‘the testimony,’ the ark becomes ‘the ark of the testi- 
mony.’ Ail other designations are expansions of one or 
other of the above. 

2. History of the ark.— The oldest Pentateuch sources 
(J, E) are now silent as to the ongin of the ark, but since 
the author of Dt lO^-® had one or both of these before 
turn, it may be assumed that Its construction was there 
also assigned to Moses in obedience to a Divine command. 
It certainly played an important part in the wanderings 
(Nu 10®3ff 14"), and in the conquest of Canaan (Jos 3®®* 
6®0, and finally found a resting-place in the temple of 
Shiloh under the care of a priestly family claiming descent 
from Moses (1 S 3®). After its capture by the Philistines 
and subsequent restoration, it remained at Kinath- 
j’earim (1 S 4^-70. until removed by David, first to 
the house of Obed-edom, and thereafter to a specially 
erected tent in his new capital (2 S 6“® ), Its final 
home was the inner sanctuary of the Temple of Solomon 
(1 K 81* ). Strangely enough, there is no further 
mention of the ark in the historical books. Whether it 
was among ‘the treasures of the house of the Lord’ 
carried off by Shishak (c. b.c. 930), or whether it was 
still in its place in the days of Jeremiah (3«f-) and was 
ultimately destroyed by the soldiers of Nebuchadrezzar 
(587 B.C.), it is impossible to say. There was no ark in 
the Temples of Zerubbabel and Herod. 

3. The sigmficaTice of the crk.—ln attempting » 
solution of this difficult problem, we must, as in the 
foregoing section, leave out of account the late theoretical 
conception of the ark to be found in the Pnests’ Code 
(see Tabernacle), and confine our attention to the 
oldest sources. In these the ark — a simple chest of 
acacia wood, according to Dt 10® — ^is associated chiefly 
with the operations of war, in which it is the repre- 
sentative of J’’, the God of the armies of Israel. Its 
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presence on the field of battle is the warrant of victory 
(1 S 4**^ , cf. 2 S 11“), as its absence is the explanation 
of defeat (Nu 144^), Its issue to and return from battle 
are those of Himself (Nu 103*^ ). So closely, indeed, 
IS the ark identified with the personal presence of J" in 
the oldest narratives (see, besides the above, 1 S 6*“, 
2 S 6^* 1*), that one is tempted to identify it with that 
mysterious ‘presence’ of which, as a fuller mani- 
festation of the Deity than even the ‘angel of J*^,’ was 
Israel’s supreme guide in the wilderness wanderings 
(Ex 32®^ 333 compared with v.^^f ^ Dt 437^ and Is 63®, 
where read * neither a messenger nor an angel, but his 
presence delivered them’). The ark was thus a substitute 
for that still more complete Presence (EV ‘face’) which 
no man can see and live. 

Under the prophetic teaching Israel gradually outgrew 
this naive and primitive, not to say fetish-hke, concep- 
tion, and in the 7th cent, we first find the ark spoken of as 
the receptacle for the tables of the Decalogue (Dt ). 
Apart from other difficulties attending this tradition, it 
is qmte inadequate to explain the extreme reverence and, 
to us, superstitious dread with which the afk is regarded 
in the narratives of Samuel. Hence many modern 
scholars are of opinion that the stone tables of the 
Deuteronomic tradition have taken the place of actual 
fetish stones, a view which it is impossible to reconcile 
with the lofty teaching of the founder of Israel’s religion. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ARKITE is used (Gn 10^7, 1 Ch 1“) for the people of 
Arka, a town and district of Phoenicia about 12 miles 
north of Tiipolis. It was taken by Tiglath-pileser iii. in 
B.c. 738. As the birthplace of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus, it was later called Caesarea Libam. It is 
probably mentioned, under the form Irkata, in the 
Amarna Letters. J. F. McCurdy. 

ABM, — Part of the insignia of royalty amongst 
Oriental peoples was a bracelet worn on the arm (2 S 1^®; 
cf. W. R. Smith’s reading of 2 K lU® where, agreeing 
with Wellhausen, he would substitute ‘bracelet’ for 
* testimony ’ [ 0 P/C® 3 1 1 n.] ) . The importance attached 
to the functions discharged by this organ are incident- 
ally referred to by Job in his solemn repudiation of con- 
scious wrong-doing (‘Let my shoulder fall from the 
shoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone’ 
31^). The heart was said to be situated ‘ between the 
arms,’ and, therefore, in the murder of Joram, the 
deadly aim of Jehu resulted in the instantaneous death 
of the former (2 K 9“). It is interesting to recall here 
the means by which Jeremiah escaped the vengeance of 
his political enemies, especially as the narrative reveals 
the affection inspired by the prophet amongst some of 
the courtiers (Jer 38^). A note of vividness is intro- 
duced into the narratives telling of St. Paul’s method 
of bespeaking attention from a crowd which he was 
anxious to address (Ac 13^ 2D®, cf. 121^. There is in 
the Gospels no more beautiful picture than the two 
presented by St. Mark, in which the tenderness of Jesus 
to little chUdren is emphasized. In each of them is 
pointed out the startling method by which His teaching 
was often enforced objectively on His hearers’ attention 
(Mk 9» 10», cf. Lk 2*8). 

Besides this literal use, there is also an extensive 
employment of the word in a metaphorical or a spiritual 
sense. Sometimes we find it used to denote the strength 
of the ungodly and their power to commit acts of cruel 
tyranny on God’s people (cf . Ps 10«, Job 38“, Ezk 30*i'- ; 
cf. ‘arm of flesh,’ 2 Ch 32*, Jer 17»). Sometimes the 
word expresses the might of God's ceaseless activity 
either on behalf of His chosen (Dt 33*7, pg 443^ Xs 33* 
63^*, Ac 13*7)^ or in breaking the power of His enemies 
(Ex 6*, Dt $18, Ezk 21* 32*i), or again in upholding the 
movements and harmony of His creation, ruling in 
justice with unswerving sternness (Ezk 20337*, Job 40», 
Is 401* 51*, Jer 27* 32i7). The doom pronounced on 
the house of SUi contains this word to express the 
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removal of that latent vitality which shows itself 
in prolonged hereditary strength and activity (1 S 2*1, 
cf. Zee 11^7). 

The cognate verb is also used not only literally, to 
furmsh arms for the purposes of war (Gn 14^, Nu 31* *), 
but also in a spiritual sense, to procure and make use of 
those graces and helps which are meant as weapons, 
offensive and defensive, of the soul against sin (1 P 4^, 
cf. Eph 673). j. R. Willis. 

ARMAGEDDON. — ^See Har-Magedon. 

ARMENIA .—See Ararat. 

ARMLET.— See Ornaments, § 4. 

ARMONI. — Son of Saul by Rizpah (2 S 218). 

ARMOTTR, ARMS,— The soldier’s arms, offensive 
and defensive, are never so termed in our EV; * armour,’ 
‘whole armour’ (Eph 6*7 [Gr. panopha]^ the ‘harness’ 
of 2 Mac 15*8, RV ‘full armour’), and more frequently 
'weapons of war' are the terms employed. In RV 
‘harness’ m this sense has in most cases given place 
to ‘armour.’ 

1 . Offensive arms. — In a familiar representation from 
an Egyptian tomb of date c. b.c. 1895, a band of Semitic 
nomads are depicted with the primitive arms of their 
race — the short spear, the bow, and the throw-stick — 
the last perhaps the handstaves of Ezk 39*. In OT 
the principal arms of attack are the sword, the spear, 
the javehn, the bow, and the shng. (a) The spear 
claims precedence as an older weapon than the sword. 
The normal Hebrew form, the chanith, had a stout 
wooden shaft with a flint, bronze, or iron (1 S 137*) 
head, according to the period. Like the spear of the 
modern Bedouin sheikh, it figures as a symbol of leader- 
ship in the case of Saul (1 S 22* 267, cf. ISi**- RV). 
The rSmach appears to have been a lighter form of 
spear, a lance, and to have largely supplanted the 
heavier spear or pike in later times (Neh 47® i«, Jl 37®). 
Both are rendered ‘spear’ in EV. (6) The UdSnwss 
shorter and hghter than either of the above, and was 
used as a missile, and may be rendered javelin (Jos 
878 a RV. Job 41** RV ‘the rushing of the javelin’) 
or dart. The latter term is used as the rendering of 
several missile weapons, of which the precise nature is 
uncertain. 

(c) The sword had a comparatively short, straight 
blade of iron (1 S 13*7, Is 2*), and was occasionally two- 
edged (Ps 149«, He 47*). Ehud’s weapon, only 18 inches 
long, was rather a dagger (Jg 37* AV, RV ‘sword’). 
The sword was worn on the left side in a leather or 
metal sheath (l S 17*7), attached to a waist-belt or 
girdle (IS 17*7 257®, 2 S 20* RV). It occurs frequently 
in symbol and metaphor in both OT and NT, It is 
appropriately the symbol of war, as the plough-share 
is of peace (Is 2®, Mic 4®, Jl 37«). In NT the word of 
God is described as a two-edged sword (He 47*), and 
by St. Paul as the ‘sword of the Spirit’ (Eph 677). 

(d) The bow is common to civil (Gn 21*®) and military 
life, and vies in antiquity with the spear. It was made 
of tough, elastic wood, sometimes mounted with bronze 
(Ps 18®* RV, Job 20**). Horn also was used for bows 
in ancient times, and those with the double curve seem 
to have been modelTed on the horns of oxen. The bow- 
string was usually of ox-gut, the arrows of reed or light 
wood tipped with flint, bronze, or iron. The battle 
bows (Zee 97® 10*), at least, must have been of con- 
siderable size — ^the Egyptian bow measured about 
5 ft.— since they were strung by pressing the foot on the 
lower end, while the upper end was bent down to receive 
the string into a notch. Hence the Heb, expressions 
‘to tread (« string) the bow,' and ‘bow-treaders’ for 
archers (Jer 507*- *•). The arrows, ‘the sons of the 
quiver’ (La 37*, RV shafts), were carried in the quiver, 
which was either placed on the back or ^ung on the 
left side by a belt over the right shoulder. 

(c) The sfing was the shepherd’s defence against wild 
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beasts (1 S 17<o), as well as a military weapon (2 K 3® 
and often) . The Hebrew sling, like those of the Egyptians 
and Assynans, doubtless consisted of a long narrow 
strip of leather, widening in the middle to receive the 
stone, and tapenng to both ends. At one end was a 
loop by which the sling was held as the slinger swung 
it round his head, while the other end was released as 
the stone was thrown. The Benjamites were specially 
noted for the accuracy of their aim (Jg 20^°). 

(f) The battle axe (Jer RVm maul; cf. Pr 25«), 
lit. ‘shatterer’ (no doubt identical with the ‘w'eapon 
of his shattering,’ Ezk 9^ [RVm ‘battle axe’l), was 
probably, as the etymology suggests, a club or mace 
of hard wood, studded with iron spikes, such as was 
carried by the Assyrians in the army of Xerxes (Herod, 
vii. 63). See Rich, Diet, of Ant., s.v. ‘Clava.’ 

2. Defensive arms. — (a) First among the arras of 
defence must be placed the shield, of which two main 
varieties are common to all periods, the small shield 
or buckler Im&gen), and the large shield (zinnah), the 
target of l K . The distinction between these 
is rarely preserved in our EV (e g. Jer 473 — in Ps 35^, 
23“ they are reversed), but the relative sizes of the 
two kinds may be seen in the passage of 1 Kings just 
cited, where the targets or large shields each reqmred 
four times as much gold as the smaller buckler. These, 
however, were only for state processions and the like 
( 1428 , but cf. 1 Mac 639). The magM was the ordinary 
light round shield of the ancient world, the Roman 
dypeus; the zinnah was the scutum or large oblong 
shield which more effectively protected its bearer 
against the risks of battle. The normal type of both 
was most probably made of layers of leather stretched 
on a frame of wood or wickerwork, since ‘both the 
shields and the bucklers’ might be burned (Ezk 399). 
The shield, as a figure of God’s protecting care, is a 
favourite with the religious poets of Israel (Psalms, 
passim). St. Paul also in his great military allegory 
introduces the large Grieco-Roman shield (Eph 6^*). 

(b) Of the shapes of the Hebrew helmets we have no 
information. Kings and other notables wore helmets 
of bronze (1 S 176 ss), but those prepared by XTzziah 
for ‘all the host’ (2 Ch 26^^ RV) were more probably 
of leather, such as the monuments show to have been 
worn by the rank and file of other armies until supplanted 
in the Greek age by bronze, for the dite of the infantry 
at least (1 Mac 6^). 

(c) The same difference of material — bronze for the 
leaders, leather for the common soldier — holds good for 
the cuirass or coat of mail (l S l?®- 38), The latter 
term takes the place in RV of the antiquated habergeon 
(2 Ch 26“, Neh 4«), and biigaudine (Jer 46* 513). The 
cuirass, which protected both back and front, is also 
intended by the breastplate of Is 59^^ (RVm ‘coat of 
mail'), 1 Mac 3®, 1 Th 5®, Eph 6“. Goliath’s coat of 
mail was composed of scales of bronze, and probably 
resembled the Egs'^ptian style of cuirass described and 
illustrated by Wilkinson (Anc. Egyp. [1878] i. 219 fl.). 
This detail is not given for Saul’s cuirass (1 S I?®®). 
Ahab’s ‘harness' consisted of a cuirass which ended 
in ‘tassels’ or fiaps, the ‘lower armour’ of 1 K 22“ 
RVm. The Syrian war-elephants were protected by 
breastplates (l Mac 6^®), and probably also the horses 
of the Egyptian cavalry (Jer 46*). 

(d) Greaves of bronze to protect the legs are mentioned 
only in connexion with Goliath (1 S 17«). The military 
boot is perhaps referred to in Is 9® (RVm). 

The armourbearer is met with as early as the time of 
Abimelech (Jg 9“), and later in connexion with Jonathan, 
Saul, and Goliath, and with Joab, who had several 
(2 S 18“). This office was held by a young m&n, like 
the squire of mediaeval knighthood, who carried the 
shield (1 S 17^), cuirass, the reserve of darts (2 S 18“), 
and other weapons of his chief, and gave the coup de 
grace to those whom the latter had struck down 
(1 S 14M). 
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A.n armoury for storaire of material of war is 
mentioned b.v XeluMiiiali <3'”, but that tiii'. bi.dt 
by David can scarcely be inferred from the difficult 
text of Ca 4*. Solomon’s armoury was ‘the house of 
the forest of Lebanon’ (1 K Is 228). The Temple 
also seems to have been used for this purpose (2 K ll^o). 
See further the articles Army, Fortification and 
S lEGECRAFT, WaS. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

ARMOURBEARER, ARMOURY.— See Armour. 

ARMY. — 1. In default of a strong central authonty, 
an army in the sense of a permanently organized and 
disciplined body of troops was an impossibility among 
the Hebrews before the establishment of the monarchy. 
The bands that followed a Gideon or a Jephthah were 
hastily impronsed levies from his own and neighbour- 
ing clans, whose members returned with their share of 
the spoil to their ordinary occupations when the fray 
was at an end. The first step towards a more permanent 
arrangement was taken by Saul in his operations 
against the Philistines (1 S IS®, cf. 146®) David, 
however, was the first to establish the nucleus of a 
standing army, by retaining as a permanent bodyguard 
600 ‘mighty men’ (their official title) who had gathered 
round him in his exile (1 S 23^® 30®, 2 S 10^ 16®). To 
these were added the mercenary corps of the Cherethites 
and Pelethites (wh. see), and a company of 600 Gittites 
(2 S 1518). Apart from these, David’s armies were 
raised by levy as before, but now from the whole 
nation, hence the technic^ use of ‘the people’ in the 
sense of ‘the army’ (2 S 201® and often). Solomon’s 
organization of his kingdom into administrative dis- 
tricts (1 K 47ff ) doubtless included matters of army 
administration (cf. v.®8 10“). 

2. The organization of the Hebrew army was by units 
of thousands, originally associated with the civil di- 
visions of the same name, with subdivisions of hundreds, 
fifties, and tens (1 S 17i8 22®, 2 K IP), an arrange- 
ment which continued into the Maccabaean period 
(1 Mac 365). Each of these divisions had its special 
‘captain.* The whole was under the supreme com- 
mand of the ‘captain of the host.* The relative 
positions and duties of the shmeiirn (AV ‘officers’) 
and other military officials are quite uncertain. The 
former appear to have been charged with keeping and 
checking the lists of the quotas to be furnished by the 
vanous districts (Dt 206® ). 

3. The army was composed in early times entirely, 
and at all times chiefly, of infantry, the bulk of whom 
were armed with the spear or pike and the large shield 
or target (see Armour). The archers carried a sword 
and buckler (1 Ch 518 ), and with the dingers (2 Ch 26“) 
made up the light infantry. Chariots, although long 
before a vital part of the forces of the surrounding 
nations, were first introduced into the Hebrew army 
by Solomon (1 K 4“ 9®® 10®®® ; see Chariot, Horse). 

4. The period during which a citizen was liable for 
military service extended from his twentieth (Nu 1®, 
2 Ch 256 ) to his fiftieth year (Jos. Ant. m. xii, 4). Ex- 
emption was granted in the cases specified in Dt 206® ^ 
at least under the Maccabees (1 Mac 36«), and to the 
members of the priestly caste (Nu 233). 

5. As regards maintenance, each city and district 
had doubtless to supply its own quota with provisions,, 
in so far as these were not drawn from the enemy’s 
country. The soldier’s recompense consisted in his 
share of the loot, the division of which was regulated 
by the precedent of 1 S 30®<. The first mention 
of regular pay is in connexion with the army of 
Simon Maccabeus (1 Mac 148®). Foreign mercenanes 
figure largely in the armies of the later Maccabaean 
princes and of Herod. No reference has been made 
to the numbers of the Hebrew armies, since these 
have in so many cases been greatly corrupted in 
transmission. 

For methods of mobilization, tactics, etc., see War, 
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also Fortification and Siegecraft; and for the 
Eoman army in NT times see Legion, 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ARKA.— -One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 1*), 
?iorresponding apparently to Zerahiah of Ezr l* and 
Zaxaiaa of l Es 8-. 

ARNAK.— A descendant of David (1 Ch 32i). 

AF^l (AV Aram).— An ancestor of Jeans (Lk 3»), 
lialied in Mt I® ^ Ram (RV). Cf, Ru l Ch 2^ 

ARNON.—A valley with a stream in its bed, now 
called wady el-^Mdjib, which gathers the waters from 
many tributary vales — the ‘wadys’ [AV ‘brooks,’ 
EV * vaUeys’l of Arnon (Nu 21“)-”as it flows westward 
to the Sea. It was the N. border of Moab. cutting 
it off from the land of the Amorites in old time (Nu21“ 
etc.), and later, from that of the Eastern tribes (Oos 
121 etc.). It IS named in Is IS® (‘the fords of Arnon’) 
and Jer 48®® (where the reference may be to the in- 
habitants of the vaUey, or to a dty of that name now 
unknown), Mesha made the ‘high way in. Arnon,* 
and built (possibly ‘fortified’) Aroer (Moabite Stone). 
This ‘ high way ’ probably followed the line of the Roman 
road, traces of which still remain, with indications of a 
bridge, some distance W. of Aroer — the modern ‘Ar‘dir, 
or ‘Ar’or, which stands on the N, bank. W. Ewing. 

AROD.— A son of Gad (Nu 26U)«=Arodi Gn 46“. 
Patronymic Arodites <Nu 26i7). 

AROER,— Three distinct places. 1. ‘Aroer which 
Is by the brink of the nver Arnon’ (Dt 2^) is probably 
the ruin ‘Ara*ir, on the north bank of the Wady 
(Arnon), In such a position it necessarily became a 
frontier town, and as such is mentioned (cf . Dt 2^, 2 K 
10» etc.). It was captured by Sihon, king of the 
Amorites (Dt 2» 4'*®, Jos 12® and 13®, Jg 11“); when 
conquered by Israel it was assigned to Reuben (Dt 3«); 
it was taken by Hazael, king of Syria <2 K 10®®), and 
apparently later on by Moab (Jer 4Si»). 2. A city of 
Judah (1 S 30®8), perhaps the ruin ‘Ar'am, 12 miles 
east of Beersheba. 3, A city of Gad near Rabbah, i.e. 
*Am7nan (Jos 13®, Jg 11®®). The site is unknown. 

E. W. G, Mastehman. 

AROM (1 Es 5«),*— His descendants are mentioned 
among those who returned with Zembbabel. The 
name has no parallel in the lists of Ezr. and Neh., unless 
it represents Hashum in Ezr 2®®. 

ARFAOHSHAD was, according to Gn 10®, the third 
son of Shem, and, according to 11^®, he was the second 
in the line of descent from Shem to Abraham. Gn 10® 
is an enumeration of peoples (or countries) descended 
from Shem, from which Babylonia or Chaidsa is absent 
in the present text. The latter portion of the word 
furnishes Chesed (cf. Gn 22®), which is the singular 
form of Chasdim (Chaldees), Probably two words in 
the original of 10“ were combined into one, the latter 
being Chewed and the former Arpoc/i, which is a region 
south-west of Assyria, possibly the same as the Arro- 
pachitis of Ptolemy. The mistaken reading in 10® was 
then taken as the basis of J. F. McCurdy. 

AEPAB .—A city of Syria north-west of Aleppo (2 K 18** 
19», Is 10® 36i» 37« Jer 49®). Now the ruin TeO. Erfud, 

ARPHAXAD.— 1. A king of the Medes (Jth 
He rdgned at Ecbatana, which he strongl# fortified. 
Nebuchadrezzar, king of Assyria, made war upon him, 
defeated him, and put him to death. 2. The spefilng 
of Arpachshad in AV, and at Lk 3« by EV also. See 
Abpachshad. 

ARROW.— See Abmoitr, and Magic Divination, etc. 

ARROWSNAKE (18 34^ RV).— See Owl, Serpent. 

ARSAOES.— A king of Parthia (known also as Mith- 
ridates i.). When opposed by Demetrius Nikator, who 
thought the people would rise in his favour and after- 
wards assist him against Tryphon, he deceived Deme- 
trius by a pretence of negotiations, and in b.c. iSs took 
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Mm prisoner (1 Mac Justin, xxxvi, 1). In 1 Mac 
15“ Arsaces is mentioned among the kings to whom 
was sent an edict (Jos. Ant. xiv. viii. 6) from Rome 
forbidding the persecution of the Jews. 

ARSIPHUEITH (AV Azephurith), 1 Es 5“.— 112 of 
his sons returned with Zerubbabel. The corresponding 
name in Ezr is Jorah; and in Neh 7®* Hariph. 

ART .—-Among the Hebrews the fine arts, with the 
possible exception of music, were not seriously culti- 
vated (cf. Abchitecturb). The law of Ex 20* con- 
stituted an effective bar to the development of the 
plastic art in particular. As to the nature and work- 
manship of the early ephods (Jg 8®" 17^) and teraphim 
(Gn 3119, Jg 17*, 1 S 19® RV), as of the ‘graven images ’ 
and the later ‘molten images,’ we can only speculate. 
Sculpture in wood, but of Phoenician workmanship, both 
in relief (1 K 6® ®9) and in the round (v.®®^-), found a 
place in the Temple of Solomon. The only specimens 
yet discovered of ‘genuine Israehte’ sculpture (accord- 
ing to the discoverer, Professor Sellin) are the beardless 
human heads (cherubim ?), foreparts of lions and other 
moHfs that adorn the unique altar of incense from 
Taanach (illust. PEFSt, 1904, 390). 

Of painting there is no trace in OT. The coloured 
representations which Ezekiel saw with abhorrence on 
the Temple walls were not true paintings, but, as the 
original implies, figures chiselled in outline, with the 
contours filled in with vermilion (Ezk 23i*^*, cf. 8®*). 
,The decorative work on pure Hebrew pottery was 
practically confined to geometrical designs. Of the 
minor arts, gem-engraving must have attained con- 
siderable development (Ex 28®®). The finest product 
of modern excavation in Palestine in the domain of 
art is probably the Hebrew seal with the lion marchant 
found at Megiddo (see Seals). Mention may Mso be 
made of the filigree and other gold work implied in 
such passages as Ex 28®® f*. The products of the Hebrew 
looms must also have shown considerable artistic merit 
(Ex 26®). See, further, Jewels, Music, Seals, Temple, 
Spinning and Weaving. A. R, S, Kennedy. 

ARTAKERKES is the Greek form of the Old Persian 
Artakhshatra, the Hebrew being Artachshasiid), The 
Artaxerxes of the Bible is Artax. Longimanus (b.c. 465- 
424), son of Xerxes (Bibl. Ahasuerus). By him Ezra was 
permitted to go to Jerusalem from Babylon and restore 
the affairs of the Jewish community (Ezr 7®® 8®). 
He also favoured the similar mission of his cup-bearer 
Nehemiah thirteen years later (Neh 2® 5®« 136). xhe 
events narrated in Ezr 4^^ and said to have occurred 
in the time of Artaxerxes must have taken place during 
an earlier reign, probably that of Cambyses, unless, 
indeed, they are to be regarded as unhistoncal. His 
regime was more important for Israel than that of any 
other king of Persia except Cyrus the Liberator. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

AJtTEMAS.— A trusted companion of St. Paul, in the 
later part of his life (Tit 3®*). There is no evidence for 
the statements of Dorotheus iBiU. Maxima, Lugd.1677, 
lii. p. 429) that he had been one of the 70 disciples, and 
was afterwards bishop of Lystra. 

ARTEMIS.— Ac 27 RVm. See Diana. 

ARTIFXCER. — Sec Arts and Crafib. 

ARTXUiERV. — 1 S 20** AV (in obsol. sense, of 
Jonathan’s bow and arrows; RV * weapons ‘); 1 Mac 
(see FoRTmcATioN, § 7). 

ARTS AKD CRAFTS. — One of the most characteristic 
distinctions between the Hebraic and the Hellenic 
views of life is found in the attitude of the two races 
to manual labour. By the Greek It was regarded as 
unworthy of a free citizen; by the Jew it was held in 
the highest esteem, as many Talmudic aphorisms bear 
witness. The general term in OT for craftsman (2 K 24®*, 
Jer 24® RV), artificer (1 Ch 29»), or skilled ajtizan is 
cJiOriUh, from a root meaning ‘to cut.’ Most frequently, 
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however, it is qualified bj the name of the material. 
This suggests the following divisions. [In RV ‘craft’ 
has been displaced by the more modern ‘trade’]. 

1. Workers in wood. — The productions of the * worker 
m timber’ (I Ch 22i6), elsewhere in OT carpenter 
(also Mt 1365, Mk 53)^ probably surpassed in variety 
those of any other craftsman, for they coropnsed not 
only those of the modern carpenter and cabinetmaker, 
but also of the ploughwnght, woodcarver, and other 
specialized arts and crafts of to-day. H;s tools cannot 
have differed much from the tools of his Egyptian 
contemporanes described and illustrated by Wilkinson 
(.Anc. Egyp., see Index). Various axes are named in OT. 
For one variety the text distinguishes between the 
iron head and the wooden helve (Dt lO®). Another 
IS from the context probably an adze (Jer IQS), while a 
third appears as a hatchet in Ps 746 rv. The carpenter’s 
hammer (Jer 10*) was rather a wooden mallet (cf Jg 4**) , 
his saw (Is IQis), to judge from analogy and from the 
excavations, was single-handed, and of bronze in the 
earlier period at least. Holes were bored with a dnll 
worked as in the present day by a bow and stnng. In 
Is 44« are further named the measuring line (AV 
‘rule’), the sharp metal pencil (AV ‘line’) or stylus 
for outhmng the work, the planes, which were more 
probably chisels, and the compasses (RV). 

2. Workers in meted. — The principal metals of OT 
times are enumerated |n Nu 31“. The ‘ brass ' of OT, 
however, is probably always bronze, i.e. copper with an 
alloy of tin, except where pure copper is intended, as 
Dt 8®. The excavations have shown that iron makes 
its appearance in Palestine about the beginning of the 
monarchy (c. b.c. 1000), although bronze continued in 
use for several centunes, and was * not fully conquered 
till the penod of the captivity’ {PEFSU 1904, 122). The 
coppersmith (2 Ti 4^), ‘artificer in brass’ (Gn 4“ AV), 
‘worker m brass’ (1 K 7“), as he is variously termed, 
was thus the chief metal worker of the earlier penod. 
For the more artistic handling of copper the Hebrews 
were at first dependent on Phoenician craftsmen (1 K 
7i»fiE ). Later, as we have seen, the ironsmith (IS 13*®), 
or ‘worker in iron’ (2 Ch 24*®). supplanted the copper- 
smith. The tools of both were the hammer (Is 44*®) 
and the anvil (Is 417, sir 38®®)— the latter probably 
then as now ‘ a boot-shaped piece of metal inserted in a 
section of an oak or walnut log’ — the tongs (Is 44«) 
and the bellows (Jer 6®®), For the goldsmith and the 
silversmith see Mining and Metals, s.w. ‘Gold’ and 
‘Sfiver.’ The smiths carried away by Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 K 24*S Jer 24*) were probably those specially skilled 
in the manufacture of weapons of war. 

3 . Workers in stone, — From the far-off palaeolithic days 
man has been a ‘ worker in stone,’ a term confined in 
OT to those who cut and dressed stone for building 
purposes (1 Ch 22*8). The more usual rendering is 
masons (2 S 6**, 1 Ch 14*). References are given to 
various processes, such as the * hewing out ’ (1 K 5*® RV) 
of the stones in the quarry (6? RV), the ‘hewing’ of 
wine-vats (Is 5® RV) and tombs (22*«) in the solid rock, 
the cutting and dressing of ‘hewn stones’ for vanous 
constructions (Ex 20®5, 1 K 5*7. 2 K 12*», Am 5“). The 
stone -squarers of IK 6*® (AV) were rather men from the 
Phcenician city of Gebal (RV ‘Gebalites’), experts in 
this branch of industry. The builders (Ps 118®®) worked 
from a prepared plan or model (Ex 25®, l Ch 28**, 
EV pattern), using the measuring-reed (Ezk 40«) and 
the plumbline (Am 7^) or plummet (2 K 21*®. Zee 4*«). 
The large hammer usedin quarrying (Jer 23®®) is different 
from the smaller hammer of the stone-cutter (1 K 6®). 
The axe of the last passage is rather the pick for stone- 
dressing, and was the tool used in cutting in the Siloam 
tunnel as the workmen tell us in their famous inscription. 
For the ‘engraver in stone’ of Ex 28** see Seals. 

4. Workers in clay.— Clay, not stone, was the ordinary 
building material among the Hebrews (see House). 
Brickmakingi however, was too simple an operation to 
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attain the dignity of a special craft in OT times, as was 
also ‘ plaistering ’ with clay (Lv 14*®) or lime (Dn 5K 
cf Mt 23®7 and Ac 23® ‘whited wall’). It was other- 
wise with the potter and his work, perhaps the oldest 
of all crafts, for which see PoTTERy. 

6. Workers in leather. — First among these is the 
tanner (Ac 9«), who prepared the leather from the skins 
of domestic and other ammals, including the marine 
dugong (Ex 258, RV ‘seal,’ AV ‘badger’). The hair 
was removed by means of lime, or the aend juices of 
plants, applied to the skins after they had been soaked 
for some time in water. Owing to their uncleanly accom- 
paniments, the tanner and his trade were regarded by 
the Jews with much disfavour. Like the fuller, he was 
forbidden to carry on his work within the city, which 
explains the situation of Simon’s tannery ‘by the sea 
side (Ac 10®®). In early times the tanner not only 
supplied the material but probably actually manu- 
factured the leather shields and helmets required by 
soldiers, while the making of shoes, girdles, and other 
articles of leather (Lv 13**), and the preparation of skins 
for water, wine, and milk (see Bottle) were long matters 
of purely domestic economy. 

6. Trades connected with dress. — The closing words of 
the preceding paragraph apply equally to the making 
of the ordinary dress of the Hebrews (cf. 1 S 2*®). The 
tailor first appears m the Mishna. Certain of the process- 
es, however, gradually developed into separate crafts, 
such as that of the weaver (Ex 35®®, is 17*; see Spin- 
ning AND Weaving), the embroiderer (Ex l.c.), whose 
designs were sewed upon the finished fabric, the dyer 
and the fuller. From the Mishna it is evident that in 
NT times the dyers were a numerous body in Jerusalem. 
The wool was usually dyed before or after being spun 
(Ex 35®8). Both animal and vegetable dyes were 
employed (sec Coloues). The work of the fuller (Is 7®, 
Mai 3®, Mk 9®) was of two kinds, according as he dealt 
with the web fresh from the loom, or with soiled 
garments that had already been worn. The latter he 
cleaned by steeping and treading in water mixed with 
an alkaline substance (rendered soap in Mai 3®) and 
fuller’s earth. The new web — the ‘undressed doth’ 
of Mt 9*8, Mk 2®* RV — on the other hand, after being 
thoroughly steeped in a similar mixture, was stamped 
and felted, then bleached with fumes of sulphur, and 
finally pressed m the fuller’s press. Fulling, like tanning, 
was carried on outside the towns, but the precise situation 
of the ‘fuller’s field’ of Isaiah’s day (Is 7®) is still un- 
certain. Here may be mentioned the barber (Ezk 5*) 
and the perfumer (AV ‘ apothecary,’ ‘confectionary’), 
for whom see Hair and l^BruMEE respectively. 

7. Employmentsconnectedwithfood, — Cooks, asa special 
class, were to be found only in the houses of the wealthy 
(see Food). The Hebrew name shows that they killed 
as well as cooked the animals. The shambles of 1 Co 10®*, 
however, are not, as in modem English, the slaughter- 
house, but the provision-market of Corinth, where meat 
and other provisions were sold. The bakers were 
numerous enough to give the»‘' name to a street of the 
capital in Jeremiah’s day (Jl> 37®*); for their work see 
Bhbad. Public mills employing millers appear late, 
but are implied in the rendering ‘great millstone* of 
Mt 18« RV (cf. marg. and see Mill). The well-known 
Tyropoeonor Oheesemakers* valley in J erusalem received 
its name from the industry carried on there (Jos BJ 
V, iv. 1). 

8. Employments connected with ihe land, — ^Most of 
these are noticed in other connexions; see Ageiotl- 
TURE, Sheep, Vine, etc. The prophet Amos describes 
himself as *a dresser of sycomore trees’ (Am 7** RV), 
for which see Amos, ad inU, 

9. Miscellanems employments. — If to the above there 
be added the tentms^er, representing the craft (RV 
‘trade’) of St. Paul and his friends Aquila and Priscilla 
(Ac 18», see Tent), and the fisherman (see Nets), no 
trade or manual employment of importance will, it is 
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hoped, have been, overlooked. Most of the remaining 
employments will be found under their own {e.g. Re- 
corder, Scribe) or kindred titles, as ‘merchant’ under 
Trade, ‘physician’ under Medicine, etc. 

10. Two general cftoracierwhcs,— This article may 
fitly close with a brief reference to two characteristics 
of all the more important handicrafts and employments. 
The first is still a feature of Eastern cities, namely, the 
grouping of the members of the same craft in one street 
or quarter of the city, to which they gave their name. 
Thus we find in Jerusalem, as has been noted, ‘the 
bakers’ street,’ ‘the fullers’ field,’ and ‘the cheese- 
makers' valley,' to which should perhaps be added ‘the 
valley of craftsmen’ (Neh 11®). Josephus mentions 
a smiths’ bazaar, a wool-market, and a clothes-market 
in the Jerusalem of his day {BJ v. vm. 1). 

The second point to be noted is the evidence that 
the members of the various crafts had already formed 
themselves into associations or guilds. Thus we read 
in Nehemiah of a ‘ son of the apothecaries,’ i.e. a member 
of the guild of perfumers (3®), and of *a son of the gold- 
smiths’ (331). cf. Ezr 2^2 ‘the sons of the porters’ and 
the famihar ‘sons of the prophets.’ In 1 Ch there 
is mention of similar associations of Imenweavers and 
potters, for which see Macalister, ‘The Craftsmen’s 
Guild,’ etc. PEFSt, 1905, 243 ff. The expression ‘ sons 
of’ to denote membership of an association goes back 
to the days when trades were hereditary in particular 
families. A guild of silversmiths is attested for 
Ephesus (Ac 19®). For the probable earmngs of 
artizans among the Jews see Wages. 

A. R. S. ICennbdy. 

ABT7BBOTH. — An unknown district, probably in 
S.W. Palestine (1 K 4io). 

AETTMAH. — The place of refuge of Abiraelech (Jg 
perhaps 6 miles S.E. of NQUus (Shechem). 

E, W, G. Masterman. 

ABYAX) (modem (RvwQd) was the most important 
of the northerly cities of Phoemcia. It w^as built on 
an island 70 miles north of Beyrout— a sort of second 
Tyre, with another town on the mainland opposite. 
In Ezk 27® 11 It IS named as furnishing oarsmen for 
the galleys of Tyre and warnors for its defence. In the 
ethnological list of Gn 10^« (1 Ch iw) it is mentioned 
among the chief settlements of the Canaamtes or 
Phoenicians. Throughout antiquity it was a place of 
renown for trade and general enterprise, ranking next 
to 'Tyre and Sidon. It is the Aradus of 1 Mac 1253. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

ARZA.— Prefect of the palace at Tirzah, in whose 
house King Elah was assassinated hy Zimn at a carouse 
<1 K 169). 

ABZABETH (2 Es 13«).— A region beyond the river 
from which the ten tribes are to return. It became the 
subject of many later Jewish legends concerning the 
Sabbatic River beyond which the lost tribes were to be 
found— variously identified with the Oxus and the 
Ganges. 

ASA.-— 1 . The third king of Judah after the disruption, 
succeeding Abijah. Since his mother’s name is given 
as the same with that of Abijah’s mother, some have 
supposed the two kings to have been brothers. But 
there may be some mistake in the text. Asa is praised 
by the Biblical wriiter for his religious zeal, which led 
him to reform the worship, and even to depose his 
mother from her place of influence at court because of 
her idolatrous practices. Politically he took a mistaken 
course when he submitted to Benhadad of Damascus to 
secure his aid against Baasha of Israel, who had captured 
Ramah. The Temple treasures were sent to Benhadad, 
who thereupon invaded Israel, and Baasha was com- 
pelled to evacuate the threatening fortress (l K 169* ). 
The Chronicler (2 Ch 14***) credits Asa with a victory 
over an enormous force of Ethiopians. 2. A Levite 
(1 Ch 9«), H. P. Smith. 
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A?^ AD T AS is kind,’ cf. 1 Ch 320).— An ancestor of 
Baruch (Bar P). 

ASAHEL.— 1. The youngest son of Zeruiah, David's 
sister, and the brother of Joab and Abishai. He was 
famous for his swiftness of foot, a much valued gift m 
ancient times. He was one of David’s thirty heroes, 
probably the third of the second three (2 S 23®). He 
was also commander of a division in David’s army 
(1 Ch 27^). He was slain by Abner (2 S 2^^-^). 2. A 
Levite, who taught the people in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Ch 17®). 3. A subordinate collector of offerings and 
tithes in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Ch SD®). 4. Father 
of Jonathan, who opposed Ezra’s action in connexion 
wnth the divorce of foreign wives (Ezr 10“). 

ASAIAH (‘ J" hath made’).— 1. One of the deputation 
sent by Josiah to consult Huldah the prophetess, 2 K 
22»2 » (AVAsahiah), 2Ch34®9. 2. OneoftheSimeonite 
princes who attack^ the shepherds of Gedor, 1 Ch 4®. 
3. A Merarite who took part in bringing the ark to Jeru- 
salem, 1 Ch 680 156 11. 4. The first-born of the Shilonites, 
1 Ch 9®; called in Neh 11® Maaseiah. 

ASAHA (1 Es 531).— His descendants were among the 
‘temple servants' or Nethinim who returned with 
Zerubbabel; called Asnah in Ezr [Neh. omitsj. 

ASAPH (‘gatherer’).—!. The father of Joah, the 
‘recorder’ or chromcler at the court of Hezekiah (2 K 
18^® 37 etc.). 2. The ‘keeper of the king’s forest,’ to 
whom king Artaxerxes addressed a letter directing him 
to supply Nehemiah with timber (Neh 2®). 3. A Korah- 
ite (1 Ch 260, same as Abiasaph (wh. see). 4. The 
eponym of one of the three guilds which conducted the 
musical services of the Temple in the time of the Chron- 
icler (1 Ch 15 etc.). The latter traces this arrange- 
ment to the appointment of David, in whose reign Asaph, 
who IS called ‘the seer’ (2 Ch 29®®), is supposed to have 
hved. At first the Asaphites alone seemed to have 
formed the Temple choir, and in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (wherever we have the memoirs of the latter 
in their onginal form) they are not yet reckoned among 
the Levites, At a later penod they share the musical 
service with the ‘sons of Korah’ (see Korahites). 
Pss 50 and 73-83 have the superscription le-Asaph, 
which means in all probability that they once belonged 
to the hymn-book of the Asaphite choir (see Psalms). 

ASABA (1 Es 531 ). — His sons were among the Temple 
servants or Nethinim who returned under Zerubbabel: 
omitted in the parallel lists in Ezr. and Neh. 

ASARAMEL (AV Saramel).— A name whose meaning 
is quite uncertain (1 Mac 142®), See RVm. 

ASARKL (AV Asareel).— A son of Jehallelel (1 Ch 4W). 

ASBASABETH (1 Es 6®®). — A king of Assyria, prob- 
ably a corrupt form of the name Esarhaddon, which 
is found in the parallel passage Ezr 4®. The AV form 
Azbazareth comes from the Vulgate. 

ASCALOK. — See Asheelon. 

ASCENSION.— The fact of our Lord’s Ascension is 
treated very scantily in the Synoptic Gospels. From 
Mt. it is entirely omitted. In the appendix to Mk. the 
words in which it is stated are rather the formula of a 
creed than the narrative of an event (Mk 16“). Lk. 
is somewhat more circumstantial, and, though the 
chronology is uncertain, mentions the journey to the 
neighbourhood of Bethany and the disappearance of 
Chnst in the act of blessing, together with the return 
of the disciples to Jerusalem (Lk 24®®-®®). The 
narrative, meagre as it is, is not inconsistent with, and 
may even presuppose, the events recorded at greater 
length in Acts (l»-“). Here we learn that the scene 
was more precisely the Mount of Olives (v.“); that 
the final conversation, to which allusion is possibly 
made in Mk 16“, concerned the promise of the Holy 
Spirit (w *-8) ; and that the Ascension, so far as it was 
an event and therefore a subject of testimony, took the 
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form of the uplifting of the bodily form of Jesus from 
the earth till it disappeared in a cloud (vv 9 lO). 
Whether this experience involved more than the separa- 
tion of Christ from immediate contact with the earth, 
and included His gradual recession into the upper air, 
there is nothing directly to show. The general form 
of the narrative recalls the Transfiguration (Lk 928-36|l). 
The words of the ‘two men in white apparel’ (v^o) 
suggest that the final impression was that of disappear- 
ance above the heads of the onlookers (v.ii). It will 
be noticed that, while the Markan appendix and Luke, 
unless the latter narrative is interpolated, blend fact 
and figure (Mk 16^9 ‘received up [fact] into heaven 
[partly fact, partly figure], and sat dowm at the nght 
hand of God [figure]*; Lk 245i ‘he parted from them 
[fact], and was carried up into heaven [partly fact, 
partly figure, but see RVm], ’ as must necessarily be the 
case where the doctrine of the Ascension is concerned; 
Acts, on the other hand, which purports to descnbe 
an event, rigidly keeps within the limits of testimony. ^ 

There are certain anticipations of the Ascension in 
the Gospels which must be regarded as part of their 
witness to it. Thus Lk. introduces the account of our 
Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem with the words ‘when 
the days were being fulfilled that he should be received 
up’ (Lk 9®^ RVm). It is probable that the Ascension 
is here delicately blended with the Crucifixion, as 
apparently by Christ Himself in Jn 1232. Again, the 
word exodos in Luke’s account of the Transfiguration, 
rendered in the text of RV ‘decease,’ but marg. ‘de- 
parture,’ seems to have the same double reference 
(Lk 93i)‘ Our Lord’s predictions of the Second Coming 
‘on the clouds’ (Mt 243« 268^; cf. 1 Th 4«. Rev V) 
almost necessarily imply the Ascension. The Fourth 
Gospel, while in its accustomed manner omitting the 
story of the Ascension, probably regarded as known, 
introduces definite references to It on the part of Chnst 
both before and after the Resurrection (Jn 6“ 7^ 14i2 28 
16** 20^7 etc.). And if we compare statements in the 
Epistles (Eph 4*, He 1* 4«) with the Ascension narrative, 
it is scarcely possible to doubt that the writers accepted 
the histone fact as the basis of their teaching. To this 
must be added all those passages which speak of Jesus 
as exalted to the right hand or throne of God (Ro 8**, 
Eph 1*®, He 10*3 etc.), and as returning to earth in the 
^ory of the Father (Mt 253i, Mk sss, Ph S*® etc.). In 
connexion with the Session, St. Peter, after mentioning 
the Resurrection, uses the expression ‘having gone 
his way into heaven' (IP 3*2, cf. Jn 14*). Nor can 
we omit such considerations as arise out of the fact of 
the Resurrection itself, which are satisfied only by an 
event that puts a definite period to the earthly mam- 
festation of the incarnate Christ. 

From what has been said it will appear that the 
Ascension stands on a somewhat different level from the 
Resurrection as an attested fact. Like the Virgin- 
birth, it did not form a part of the primitive preaching, 
nor does it belong to the evidences of Christianity, The 
fragment of what is thought to be a pnmitive hymn 
quoted in 1 Ti 3“ somewhat curiously places ‘preached 
among the nations’ before ‘received up in glory.’ But 
it is nevertheless a fact which came within the experi- 
ence of the Apostles, and can therefore claim a measure 
of historical testimony. The Resurrection is itself 
the strongest witness to the reality of the Ascension, as 
of the Virgin-birth, nor would either in the nature of the 
case have been capable of winning its way to acceptance 
apart from the central faith that Jesus actually rose 
from the dead. But neither the fact itself nor its impor- 
tance to the Christian believer depends upon the produc- 
tion of evidence for its occurrence It will not be 
seriously disputed by those who accept the Apostolic 
gospel. On the other hand, the fact that the Ascension 
was accepted in the primitive Church as the event which 
put a term to the earthly manifestation of Christ brings 
out the Kesuirection in striking relief as in the full sense 


of the word a fact of history. It is the Ascension, 
represented as it is in Senpture not only histoncally but 
mystically, and not the Resurrection, which might be 
viewed as an apotheosis or idealization of Jesus. That 
‘Jesus is now living at the nght hand of God ’ (Harnack) 
is not a sufficient account of the Chnstian belief in the 
Resurrection in \’iew of the Ascension narrative, which, 
even if Keim and others are nght in regarding it as a 
matenalization of the doctnne of the eternal Session as 
set forth in the Epistles, becomes necessary only when 
the Resurrection is accepted in the most literal sense. 

The Ascension is the point of contact between the 
man Jesus Chnst of the Gospels and the mystical Chnst 
of the Epistles, preserving the historical character of the 
former and the universality of the latter in true con- 
tinuity. It enabled the disciples to identify the gift of 
Pentecost with the promise of the Holy Spirit, which 
had been specially connected with the withdrawal of 
Jesus from bodily sight and His return to the Father 
(Jn 16^, cf. 7*9). An eternal character is thus given 
to the sacrifice of the death of Christ, which becomes 
efficacious through the exaltation of His crucified and 
nsen manhood (He 19-22). j. g. Simpson. 

ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. See Apoc. Lit., p. 41*- 

ASCENT OF BLOOD (Jos 15’, RV ‘ascent of Adum- 
mim’).— The steep road from Jencho to Jerusalem, 
so caUed, according to Jerome, from the deeds of the 
bngands who infested t (cf . Lk 10*®) ; but see Adummim. 

David Smith. 

ASEAS (1 Es 9“).— One of the sons of Annas who 
agreed to put away his ‘strange’ wife; called Isshijah, 
Ezr 10*1. 

ASEBEBIAS (AV Asebebia).--A Levite who accom- 
panied Ezra to Jerusalem (1 Es 8*’). 

ASTOTAS ( AV Asebia).— A Levite who returned with 
Ezra (1 Es 8**). 

ASENATH.— Daughter of Potl-phera, priest of On, 
wife of Joseph and mother of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Gn 4145 50 4620). The name, like the other Egyptian 
names in the story of Joseph, is of a well-known late 
type, prevalent from about b.c. 950; it should probably 
be vocalized AsneU or Emeit, meaning ‘belonging to 
Neit.’ Next was the goddess of Sais, and her name 
was especially popular in names from the 26th (Saite) 
Dyn., c. B.c. 664, and onwards for some two centuries. 

Asenath is the heroine of a remarkable Jevdsh and Chris- 
tian romance, in which she renounces her false gods before 
her marriage with Joseph, it can be traced back to the 5th 
cent. A.D., and is probably a good deal earlier. 

F. Ll. Ghutith. 

ASH. — See Fir. 

ASHAN (Jos 15« 19’, 1 Ch 43= 6«).— Perhaps the 
same as Oor-ashaH (wh. see). It was a town of 
Judah, near Libnah and Rimmon, belonging to Simeon, 
and not far from Debir. The site is doubtful. 

ASHARELAH (AV Asarelah).— An Asaphite (1 Ch 
25^), called in v.^4 Jesharelah. 

ASHBEA occurs in an obscure passage (1 CHi 4*1 
‘house of A.’) where it is uncertain whether it is the 
name of a place or of a man. 

ARTTftF.1:. (‘ man Of Baal ’).~Thesecond sonof Benjamin 
(1 Ch 8S* cf. Gn, 46*1, Nu 26®*). In Nu 26®* Ashbelite, 
inhabitant of Ashbel, occurs. 

ASHDOD (‘fortress’; Greek Azotus).— A city in the 
Philistine Pentapolis; not captured by Joshua (Jos IS®), 
and a refuge for the unslaughtered Anakim (Jos 11=*); 
theoretically assigned to the tribe of Judah (Jos IS^’), 
Hither the Philistines brought the ark, and sent it 
thence to Gath, on account of an outbreak probably of 
bubonic plague (1 S S’^-*). Uzziah attacked the city, 
destroyed its walls, and established settlements near 
it (2 Ch 26«). The Ashdodites joined with Sanballat 
in opposing Nehemiah’s restoration of Jerusalem (Neh 
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4^), yet some of the Jews of the period married wives 
from Ashdod, and their children spoke in its dialect 
(Neh »*). It was captured by Sargon’s commander- 
in-chief (Is 201)- Jeremiah, Amos, Zephaniah, and 
Zechanah speak denunciations against it. It was again 
captured by Judas Maccaba&us (1 Mac 6®®), and again 
by Jonathan (10®^). The solitary reference to it in the 
NT is the record of Philip’s departure thither after the 
baptism of the Ethiopian (Ac 8^®). It is identified 
with the modern E^dud^ a village about two-thirds of 
the way from Jaffa to 'Askalan, and some 3 miles 
from the sea. It is on the slope of a hill, and at its 
entrance are the remains of a large mediaaval fcftan. 
There are fragments of ancient buildings to be found 
here and there in the modern walls. 

B. A. S. Macalister. 

ASHER. — 1. A town on the S. border of Manasseh 
(Jos 170. Site unknown. 2. To 1 ®=»Hazor, No. 1. 

ASHER. — The eighth son of Jacob, by Zilpah, Leah’s 
handmaid. Leah, joyful over his birth, named him 
‘Happy* (Gn This ‘popular etymology* 

dominates J*s thought in the ‘ Blessing of Jacob ' (Gn 49“) 
and in the ‘Blessing of Moses’ (Dt 33®), Asher's 
territory was especially fertile and fitted to promote 
prosperity. Whether this fact operated in its naming, 
or whether the name was onginally that of a divinity 
of a militant Canaamte clan mentioned frequently In 
the Tell el-Amarna letters as the Mdr% abd-A$kirti 
(‘Sons of the servant of Asherah’), or whether the 
Canaamte tnbe ‘Asaru, known from the inscriptions 
of the Egyptian king Seti i. (14th cent.), gave the name 
to the tribe, it is impossible to say. The two last theories 
imply an amalgamation of original inhabitants with 
a Hebrew clan or tribe, which, probably prior to the 
entrance of the southern tnbes, had found its way into 
the North. A predominance of the Gentile element 
thus introduced would account, in a measure at least, 
for the non-participation of the Asherites in the war 
against Sisera, although they are said to have sent a 
contingent to the support of Gideon in his war with the 
Midianites (Jg 6®* 7“), and, according to the Chronicler, 
went 40,000 strong to Hebron to aid David in his struggle 
for the kingship (1 Ch 12»). According to the earliest 
wnting extant in the OT, viz., the Song of Deborah, 
the other northern tribes, Zebulun to the south and 
Naphtali to the east of it, flung themselves with fierce 
abandon against the army of Sisera, while ‘ Asher sat 
still at the haven of the sea* (Jg ). According to 
P*s census, there were 41,500 males ‘twenty years 
old and upward’ at Sinai, and when they arrived in 
the plains of Moab they had increased to 53,400 (Nu 
26*7). 

P gives also the territorial boundaries, including the 
names of 22 cities and their dependent villages, the 
majority of which are unidentified (Jos IQ^-ao; cf. 

Jg 1« **, and Jos 17“ J), Asher’s territory was 
gained by settlement, not by conquest (Jg 1*“ ), The 
tribe played an unimportant rdle in Israel. It is not 
mentioned in 1 Ch 27»ff , where the tribes are enumerated 
together with their respective leaders under David. 
For the genealogies see Gn 46i^, Nu 26*^, 1 Ch 7®®*. 
See also Tribes of Israel. James A. Craio. 

A S HER AH. — In RV Asherah (plur, Asherim, more 
rarely Asheroth) appears as the tr. of a Hebrew sub- 
stantive which AV, following the LXX and Vulgate, 
had mistakenly rendered grove. By OT writers the 
word is used in three distinct applications. 

1. The ffoddess Asherah. — In several places Asherah 
must be recognized as the name of a Canaanite deity. 
Thus in X K we read of the prophets of Baal and of 
Asherah, in 16^® (=2 Ch 15“) of ‘an abominable image,' 
and in 2 K 21^ of *a graven image* of Asherah, also of 
the sacrificial vessels used in her worship (23*), while 
Jg S7 speaks of the Baalim and the Asheroth. These 
references, it must be allowed, are not all of equal value 
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for the critical histonan and some of our foremost 
authorities have hitherto declined to admit the existence 
of a Canaamte goddess Asherah, regarding the name as 
a mere literary personification of the asherah or sacred 
pole (see § 3), or as due to a confusion with Astarte 
(Cf. Jg 37 with 2^®). 

In the last few years, however, a variety of monu- 
mental evidence has come to light (see Lagrange, Eitides 
BUT les rdigions ssmifiques ® (1905), 119 ff.) — the latest 
from the soil of Palestine itself in a cuneiform tablet 
found at Taanach— showing that a goddess Ashirat or 
Asherah was worshipped from a remote antiquity by 
the Western Semites. There need be no hesitation, 
therefore, in accepting the above passages as evidence of 
her worship in OT times, even within the Temple itself. 

The relation, as to name, history, and attributes, of 
this early Canaamte goddess to the powerful Semitic 
deity named Ishtar by the Babylonians, and Ashtart 
(OT ‘Ashtoreth*) by the Phoenicians, is still obscure 
(see KAT ®, Index; Lagrange, op, at.). The latter in 
any case gradually displaced the former in Canaan, 

2. An image of Asherah . — The graven image of 
Asherah set up by Manasseh in the Temple (2 K 210, 
when destroyed by Josiah, is simply termed the asherah 
(2 K 23®). Like the idols descnbed by the prophet 
of the Exile (Is 4N 44“^ ), it evidently consisted of a 
core of wood overlaid with precious metal, since it 
could be at once burned and ‘stamped to powder’ 
(cf, 2 Ch 15“ for the corresponding image of Maacah), 
and was periodically decorated with woven hangings 
(Luc. ‘tumcs’) by the women votaries of Asherah 
(2 K 230- There is therefore good warrant for seeing 
in the asherah which Ahab set up in the temple of Baal 
at Samaria (cf. 1 K 16®» with 2 K 10“) — according to 
the emended text of the latter passage it was burned 
by Jehu but was soon restored (13®) — something of 
greater consequence than a mere post or pole. It must 
have been a celebrated image of the goddess. 

3. A symbol of Asherah . — In the remaimng passages 
of OT the asherah is the name of a prominent, if not 
indispensable, object associated with the altar and the 
mazzlbah (see Pillar) in the worship of the Canaanite 
high places. It was made of wood (Jg 6“), and could 
be planted in the ground (Dt 16®), plucked up or cut 
down (Mic 5“, Ex 34“), and burned with fire (Dt 12®). 
Accordingly the asherah is now held to have been a 
wooden post or pole having symbolical significance in 
the Canaanite cults. How far it resembled the similar 
emblems figured in representations of Babylonian and 
Phosnician rites can only be conjectured. 

When the Hebrews occupied Canaan, the local 
sanctuaries became seats of the worship of J'^, at which 
the adjuncts of sacred pole and pillsifr continued as 
before. The disastrous results of this incorporation of 
heathen elements led to the denunciation of the asherahe 
by the prophetic exponents of Israel’s religion (Ex 34«, 
Jer 17®, Mic 5“^ , and esp. Dt 7® UJm 16®^), and to 
their ultimate abolition (2 K IS* 23*^ ). 

4. Sigm/iconce of the asherah.'— Tht theory at present 
most in favour among OT scholars finds in the asherahs 
or sacred poles the substitutes of the sacred trees uni- 
versally revered by the early Semites. This theory, 
however, is not only improbable In view of the fact 
that the asherahs are found beside or under such sacred 
trees (Jer 17®, 1 K 14®®, 2 K 17®®), but has been dis- 
credited by the proved existence of the goddess Asherah. 
In the earliest period of the Semitic occupation of 
Canaan (c. b.c. 2500-2000), this deity probably shared 
with Baal (cf. Jg 3^ 6®® etc.) the chief worship of the 
immigrants, particularly as the goddess of fertility, in 
which aspect her place was later usurped by Astarte. 
In this early aniconic age, the wooden post was her 
symbol, as the stone pillar was of Baal. Bearing her 
name, it passed by gradual stages into the complete 
eCkSn or anthropomorphic image of the deity as In 
Samaria and Jerusalem. A. R, S. Kbnnjcdt, 
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ASHES. — Ashesonthe head formed one of the ordinary 
tokens of mourmng for the dead (see Moubning Customs 
as of private (2 S and national humiliation (Neh 9^ 
1 Mac 3<^). The pemtent and the afiSicted might also 
sit (Job 2®, Jon 3«) or even wallow in ashes (Jer 6®®, 
Ezk 27®®). In 1 K 20®* we must, with RV, read 
‘headband* (wh. see) for ‘ashes.’ 

In a figurative sense the term ‘ashes’ is often used 
to sigmfy evanescence, worthlessness, insigmficance 
(Gn 1827, Job 30^®). ‘Proverbs of ashes* (13^* RV) 
is Job’s equivalent for the modern ‘rot.’ For the use 
of ashes in the pnestly ritual see Red Heifer. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ASHHUR (AV Ashur).— The ‘father* of Tekoa (ICh 

2S4 45). 

ASHIMA. — A god whose form of worship is unknown, 
and who has been identified with the Phoenician Eshmun 
and the Babylonian Tashmitu. As Hamath, the god’s 
seat of worship (2 K 17®“), was occupied by the Hittites, 
the deity was probably non-Semitic. N. Koenig. 

ASHKELON (Greek Ascalon). — A city of the Philis- 
tine Pentapolis. It is mentioned several times in 
the Tell el-Amarna correspondence. According to Jos 
13®, It was left unconquered; but the interpolated 
passage, Jg l^®, enumerates it among the places captured 
by Israel. It is doubtful whether Samson took the 
spoil with which he paid his wages (Jg 14i®) from this 
city, which is two days’ journey from Timnath, or 
from a similarly styled village, much nearer at hand, 
now possibly represented in name by Khurbet *Askalan, 
near Tell Zakariya, It is referred to in the story of 
the return of the ark (1 S 6i7), and in David’s lament 
(2 S 1®®), and with the other Philistine cities is made 
an object of denunciation by various prophets. Here 
Jonathan Maccabseus was honourably received (1 Mac 
1086 1160 )^ and it was the birthplace of Herod the Great, 
It was captured by the Crusaders, but recaptured by the 
Muslims after the battle of Hattin. Extensive remains 
of ancient buildings still exist on the site, which retains 
the name of ^Askalan: numerous fragments of statues 
etc., are found by the natives from time to time. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

ASHKEKAZ in Gn 10® (1 Ch 1®) appears as a son of 
Gamer (wh. see), which means apparently that the 
name represents a people akin to the Cimmerians, an 
Indo-European people who made trouble for the Assyrians 
in and about Armenia in the later days of their empire, 
in the 7th cent. b.c. In Jer SI®' Ashkenaz is coupled 
with Ararat and Minni. The view now generally 
accepted by scholars is that Ashkenaz in the Hebrew 
text is a slight misreading for AshkHz, an important 
tribe akin to the Cimmerians who had to do with 
Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, the last great kings of 
Assyria, the name appearing in the inscriptions as 
AshgUz, Further, it is probable that the Skythoi, 
‘ Scythians,* represent the same people and word. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

ASHNAH , — Two unknown sites of towns in Judah 
(Jos 16» and 15«). 

ASHPEEAZ.— The chief of Nebuchadrezzar’s eunuchs 
(Dn 1»). 

ASHTAROTH.— This city (pi. of Ashtoreth (wh. seel), 
originally held by Og, king of Bashan (Dt 1^, Jos 9*® 
12* 131*- *0, later captured by the Israelites and by 
them awarded to the Gershonites (Jos 21®' Be-eshterah, 
‘dwelling [or temple] of Ashtoreth*; cf. H 1 Ch. 6“, 
which reads Ashtaroth), might, without contradicting 
Biblical records, be identified with Ashteroth-karnaim 
(wh. see). However, a statement found in Eusebius’ 
Onomasticon favours the view that the names desig- 
nate two localities, Eusebius relates that there were 
at his time two villages of the same name, separated 
by a distance of 9 miles, lying between Adara (Edrei) 
and Abila; viz., (1) Ashtaroth, the ancient city of 
Og. 6 miles from Abila. and (2) Eamaim Ashtaroth, 


a village in the corner of Bashan, where Job’s village 
is sho^n (cf Book of Jubilees 29^®). Eusebius’ 
Karnaim Ashtaroth evidently lay m the corner or 
angle formed by the nvers Nahr er-Rukkad and 
Skarl‘at el-Manadireh, in which vicimty tradition places 
Uz, Job’s fatherland. At long 36® E , lat. 32° 60' N., on 
the Bashan plateau, stands Tell (‘hill’) 'Ashtard, whose 
strategical value as shown by the ruins, was recognized 
in the Middle Ages. Its base is watered by the Moyet 
en-NeM AyyUb (‘ stream of the prophet Job ’). Following 
this rivulet’s course for miles N.N.E , passing through 
the Hammam Ayyub (‘Job’s bath’), is found its source, 
a spnng said to have welled forth when Job in his 
impatience stamped upon the ground. In the immediate 
vicimty towards the S., Job’s grave is shown. Further- 
more, upon the hill at whose base these two places 
are situated lies the village of Sa*(Ryeh or Sheikh Sa'd, 
whose mosque contains the Sakhret AyyUb, a large 
basalt boulder against which Job is said to have leant 
while receiving his friends. Indeed, i of a mile S. of 
Sa dXyeh at eZ-ilferAss, another grave (modern) of Job 
is shown, and a Dcr (‘monastery’) AyyUb, according 
to tradition built by the Ghassamde Amr z., is known 
to have existed. Eusebius’ Ashtaroth must then have 
been in the proximity of Muzenb, 9i miles S. of Sa'dlyeh, 
and 8 miles N.W. of Adara, almost the distance of the 
Onomasticon. Even Tell Ash*arl, 4i miles S. of Tdl 
^AshtarSL, protected on the one side by the Yarmuk, 
on the second by a chasm, and showing evidences of 
having been fortified by a tnple wall on the third, is 
admirably situated for a royal stronghold. 

None of these modern place-names, with the excep- 
tion of TeiU ^Ashtara, is linguistically related to the 
‘Ashtaroth and ‘Ashteroth-karnaim of the Bible and the 
Onomasticon. The description of ‘Ashteroth-karnaim 
(2 Mac 12®i7 , cf. 1 Mac 6*») as a place hard to besiege 
and difficult of access because of numerous passes 
leading to it, in whose terntory a temple was situated, 
is applicable to Sa'dXyeh or to Tell *Ashtard or even 
to Tell Ash*ar%t whose double peak at the S. summit 
is partly responsible for the translation of the name 

* Ashtaroth of (near) the double peak ’ (see Ashtoreth). 
The similarity of name between Tell *A$htarll and 

* Ashteroth-karnaim, even though Tdl *AshtarO, does not 

lie directly between Adara and Abila, and lacks, with 
the other places, narrow passes, would favour the 
identification of ‘Ashteroth-karnaim with Tdl *Ashtard, 
and hence, according to the distances of Eusebius, the 
location of ‘Ashtaroth near Muzerib. However, until 
the ancient name of Muzerib is known, and the various 
sites excavated, a definite determination of the location 
of these cities, and even of the difference between them, 
must remain impossible. N. Koenio. 

ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM.— The scene of Chedor- 
laomer’s defeat of the Rephaim (Gn 14®). It is perhaps 
mentioned in Am 6'® (EV ‘Have we not taken to us 
horns {Kamaim) by our own strength ? ’) . It is identical 
with Camion or Oainain, after whose capture, in b.c. 164, 
Judas Maccabaeus destroyed the temple of Atargatis 
(wh. see), whither the inhabitants had fled for refuge 
(2 Mac cf. 1 Mac 5«'-). For interpretation of 

name see Ashtoreth, and for location, Ashtaroth. 

N. Koenig. 

ASHTORETH.— This deity, especially known as the 
Sidonian goddess for whom Solomon erected a shrine, 
later destroyed by Josiah (1 K !!*• *•, 2 K 23^*), was 
worshipped by all Semitic nations. In her temple at 
Ashkelon, the Philistines hung the armour of Saul 
(1 S 31i«). In Bashan, the cities Ashtaroth or Be-eshterah 
and Ashteroth-karnaim presumably Zerived their names 
from the fact that various Ashtoreth-cults were located 
there. At Ashteroth-karnaim (‘bonded Ashtaroth*) one 
might even be justified in supposing from the name 
that ‘Ashtoreth was represented iirith the horns of 
a cow or a ram. Mesha, king of Moab, dedicated hU 
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prisoners to a composite goddess ‘ Ashtar-Chemosh, 
Indeed, her existence in S. Arabia is evidenced by the 
probably equivalent male god ‘Athtar. In Abyssinia, 
she was called Astar, in Assyria and Babylonia, Ishtar 
(used also in the pL ishtarUti to denote ‘goddesses,* 
cir Aslilarotk, Jg 2}^ lO®, 1 S 12nJ); in Syna, 
* Athar, and in Phoenicia, * Astart, whence the Hebrew 
*Ashtoretli, with the vowels of Wsheth ('shameful 
thing’) substituted for the onginal. See Molech, 
Baal. 

The character of this goddess, concerning which 
the OT makes no direct statement, is most clearly 
depicted m the Assyro-Babylonian literature. Here 
she appears as the goddess of fertility, productiveness, 
and love on the one hand, and of war, death, and decay 
on the other, a personification of the earth as it passes 
through the summer and winter seasons. To her the 
sixth month, Elul, the height of the summer, is sacred. 
In this month, through her powers, the ripening of 
vegetable life takes place, represented by Tammux, 
whose coming is heralded by Ishtar’s festival m Ab, 
the fifth month. From this penod of the year, the 
crops and verdure gradually decay, and finally dis- 
appear m the wunter. Thus, since Ishtar has failed 
to sustain the hfe which her powers had created, popular 
belief made her the cause of death and decay, She 
therefore became a destructive goddess, who visited 
with disease those who disobeyed her commands, and 
even a goddess of war (cf. 1 S 31^®). However, filled 
with xemotse, because she had destroyed the vegetable 
life (»=«Tammuz. the consort of her youth), she sets out 
to the lower w’orld in search of heaUng waters to revive 
Tammuz. During this quest (winter) the propagation 
of all life ceases. Successful in her search, she bnngs 
forth the new verdure, and once more assumes the 
rOle of a merciful goddess, to whom all life is due. 

At a later period, when all gods had obtained a fixed 
portion to each other and the necessity of assigning 
an abode to them was feltt the gods were identified 
with the heavenly bodies. Thus Ishtar was given the 
planet Venus, whose appearance at certain seasons 
as morning-star and at other times as evemng-star 
paralleled the growth and decay of nature. Hence, 
in accordance with one theological school of the Baby- 
lonians, which considered Sm (moon) the ruler of the 
luminaries of the night, Ishtar was also known as the 
‘daughter of Sm.' By others she was designated as 
‘daughter of Anu (lord of heaven),’ and even as the 
'sister of Shamash (sun),’ since, as the evemng-star 
Venus disappears in the west, and reappears m the 
east to be called the morning-star. 

The cults of this goddess were extant at various 
localities of Babylonia and Assyria, At some of these, 
both phases of her character were worshipped, side by 
side, with equality; at others, more importance was 
attached to one of her aspects. Thus at Uruk (Erech) 
in her temple E-Anna (‘house of heaven*) she was 
both a goddess of fertfiity and a martial deity in 
whose service were Kizreti, Ukhati, and Kharimati, the 
priestesses of Ishtar. At Agade, Calah, and Babylon 
greater stress seems to have been laid upon the milder 
aspect, and It is doubtless with the worship of this 
side of Ishtar's nature that the religious prostitution 
mentioned by Greek writers was connected (Hdt. i, 199; 
Strab. XVI. i. 20; Ep. Jerem. ; Luc. de Dea Syr. 

f0> Among the Assyrians, three Ishtars, viz., Ishtar 
of Nineveh, Ishtar of Kidmuru (temple at Nineveh), 
and Ishtar of Arbela, were especially worshipped. This 
warnor-nation naturally dw^t upon the martial aspect 
of the deity almost to the exclusion of her milder side 
as a mother-goddess, and accorded to her a position 
next to Ashur, their national god. Indeed. Ishtar was 
even designated as his wife, and since he ruled over 
the Igigi (spirits of heaven), so she was said to be 
‘mighty over the Anunnaki' (spirits of the earth). 

Thus Ishtar is the goddess whom Ashur-nazir-pal 
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(b.c. 1800 ) aptly calls 'queen of the gods, into whose 
hands are delivered the commands of the great gods, 
lady of Nineveh, daughter of Sm, sister of Shamash, 
who rules all kingdoms, who determines decrees, the 
goddess of the universe, lady of heaven and earth, who 
hears petitions, heeds sighs, the merciful goddess who 
loves justice.’ Equally does Esarhaddon’s claim, that 
it was ‘Ishtar, the lady of onslaught and battle,' who 
stood at his side and broke his enemies’ bows, apply 
to this deity— ^ goddess, to whom the penitent in the 
anguish of his soul prays— 

‘Bes’des thee there is no guiding deity. 

I implore thee to look upon me and hear my sighs. 
Proclaim peace, and may thy soul be appeased. 

How long, O my Lady, till thy countenance be turned 
towards me. ^ , 

like doves, I lament, I satiate myself with signs. 

N. Koenig. 

ASHUBBAKIPAL . — Son and successor of Esarhadd on 
on the throne of Assyria, b c- 668 - 626 . He is usually 
identified with Asnappar, Ezr. He included 

Manasseh of Judah among his tnbutanes, and kept an 
Assyrian garrison at Gezer. See Assybia, Osnappar. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

ASHURITES.— One of the tribes over whom Ish- 
bosheth ruled (2 S 2»). The name is clearly corrupt, for 
neither the Assynans (Asskur) nor the Arabian tnbe 
Asskurim (Gn 25®) can be intended. The Pesh. and 
Vulg. read ‘the Geshurites,’ whose territory bordered 
on that of Gilead (Jos 125 13“), and who might there- 
fore be suitably included here. It has been urged, 
however, against this view, that Geshur was an inde- 
pendent kingdom at this time (cf. 2 S IS®?), so that 
Ishfaosheth could not have exercised control over it. 
We shoifid probably read hd^ABlisH ‘the Asherites,’ 
i'.e. the tnbe of Asher (cf. Jg l®*). 

ASHVATH.— An Asherite (1 Oh 73»). 

ASIA.— In the NT this word invariably means the 
Roman province Asia, which embraced roughly the 
western third of the pemnsula which we call Asia Minor. 
It was bounded on the N.E. by the province of Bithynia, 
on the E by the province of Galatia, on the S. by the 
province of Lycia, and had been ceded to the Romans 
by the will of the Pergameman king Attains iii. in 
B c. 133. The following ethnic districts were in this 
province — Mysia, Lydia, Western Phrygia, and Caria. 
The province was the richest, and, with the one excep- 
tion of Africa, its equal, the most important in the Roman 
Empire. It was governed by a proconsul of the higher 
grade, with three legaii under him. Ephesus, Pergamum, 
and Smyrna were its principal cities. St. Paul’s preach- 
ing in Ephesus was the most powerful cause of the 
spread of the gospel in this province, and the Epistle 
* to the Ephesians ' is probably a circular letter to all 
the churches in it. Seven are enumerated in Rev 1-3, 
which is post-Pauline. A. Souter. 

ASIABCH. — The form of the word is parallel with 
Lyciarclir Bithyniarch, etc., but the signification is by no 
means certain. The title of Asxarch could be held in 
conjunction with any civil oflace, and with the high 
priesthood of a particular city, but the high priest of 
Asia and the Asiarch were probably not identical; for 
there was only one high priest of Asia at a time, but 
there were a number of Asiarchs, as Ac 19®! shows, even 
in one city. The honour lasted one year, but re-election 
was possible. It was held in connexion with the K(dnon 
(Council) of the province, the main duty of which was to 
regulate the worship of Rome and of the Emperor; and 
the Asiarchs were probably the deputies to the Council 
elected by the towns. A, Souter. 

ASIBIAS (1 Es 9SW). — One of the sons of Phoros or 
Parosh who agreed to put away his ‘strange’ wife; 
answering to Malchijah (2) in Ezr 10», 

ASIEL. — ^1* Grandfather of Jehu a Simeonlte ‘ prince* 
(1 Ch 4“)* 2, One of five writers employed by Ezra 
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t,o transcnbe the Law (2 Es 142<). 3. (AV Asael) An 

ancestor of Tobit (To l^). 

ASIPHA (1 Es 529).— His gons were among the Temple 
servants who returned with Zerubbabel; called Hasu- 
pha, Ezr 2^3^ jjeh 7^6. 

ASMOD.fflUS, the ‘evil demon* of To 3. 6. 8, appears 
freely in the Talmud as Ashmedat^ which popular 
etymology connected with shamad, ‘ to destroy.’ It is 
fairly certain, however, that it is the Avestan A^sma 
dalva, ‘fury demon,’ conspicuous from the earliest to 
the latest parts of the Parsi scnptures. It would seem 
that the Book of Tobit is really a Median folk-story, 
adapted for edification by a Jew, with sundry uncom- 
prehended features of the original left unchanged. For 
these see * Zoroastnanism ’ m Hastings’ 2>5, § 4. In 
the Talmud Ashmedai is king of the SMdin, demons 
supposed to be mortal, and of either sex. 

James Hope Moulton. 

ASKAH. — The head of a family of Nethinim which 
returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2^0, 1 Es 

ASNAPPER.— See Osnappar. 

ASOM (1 Es 933). His sons were among those who 
put away their ‘strange’ wives; called Hashum, 
Ezr 1033. 

ASP. — See Serpent. 

ASPAIiATHUS (Sir 241®).— -The name of an aromatic 
associated with cinnamon in the passage cited, but 
impossible to identify. It is probable that there were 
two or more plants, and more than one vegetable product, 
known by this name. 

ASPATHA (Est 9^).— The third son of Haman, put 
to death by the Jew's. 

ASPHALT. — See Bitumen. 

ASPHAB (1 Mac 933) —A pool in the desert of Tekoa, 
or Jeshimon, where Jonathan and Simon the Maccabees 
encamped. The site is not known with certainty, 
although it may plausibly be identified with the mod. 
B%r SelhUb, a reservoir 6 miles W S.W. of Engedi. 

ASPHABASUS (1 Es 5®).— One of the leaders of the 
return under Zerubbabel, called MispaXi Ezr 2^, and 
Mispereth, Neh 7L 

ASBIEL (in AV of 1 Ch 7^^ Ashriel).— A Manassite 
(Jos 172 , Nu 2631; in the latter the patronymic Asrielite 
occurs). 

ASS {hamSr; ‘she-ass,’ ^athon [Gr. onos of both 
sexes]; ‘young ass’ or ‘colt,’ *ayir [Gr. pdlos]; ‘wild 
ass,’ pere* and *S.r5dh). — The ass (Arab, hamar) is 
the most universally useful domesticated animal in 
Palestine, On it the fellah rides to his day’s W'ork, 
with it he ploughs his fields, threshes out his com, and 
at last carries home the harvest (Neh ISi®). Whole 
groups of donkeys traverse every road carrjdng com 
(Gn 42“ 27), fire-wood (Gn 22®), provisions (1 S I 620 ), 
skins of water or baskets full of sand, stone or refuse. 

A group of such animals are so accustomed to keep 
together that they would do so even if mnning away 
(1 S 93 20 ). The little ass carrying the barley, which leads 
every train of camels, is a characteristic sight. When- 
ever the traveller journeys through the land, the braying 
of the ass is as familiar a sound as the barking of the 
village dog. The*^ man of moderate means when journey- 
ing rides an ass, often astride his bedding and clothes, 
as doubtless was done by many a Scripture character 
(Nu 2221-33, Jos 1613, 1 S 2520 - 23 , 2 S 1723 1923 etc.). 

A well-trained ass will get over the ground rapidly at a 
pace more comfortable than that of an ordinary horse; 
it is also very sure-footed. The man of position in the 
town, the sheikh of the mosque, lawyer or medical 
naan — ^indeed, any peaceful citizen — ^is considered suit- 
ably mounted on donkey-back, especially if the animal is 
white (Jg 510 ), A well-bred white ass fetches a higher 
price than a fairly good horse* A she-ass (Arab, *atar) 
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is preferred (Nu 2221 - 33 , 1 S 9®, 2 K 1 Ch 2730). 
because quieter and more easily left tied up, a strong 
male is almost uncontrollable at times, and gives \ent 
to the most dismal brays as he catches sight of female 
asses. The castrated ammal is not otten seen, because 
frequently wanting m ‘go’ and very timid. She-asses 
are also, when of valuable breed, prized for breeding 
purposes. The common ass is browm, sometimes 
almost black or grey. Skeletons of asses are not 
uncommon by the high-road sides, and the jawbone 
might be a not unhandy w'eapon in an emergency 
(Jg 1513 , w'here the play on the word *ass’ [hamdr] and 
‘heap’ [hamdr] should be noticed). Although the ass 
was forbidden food to the Jews, we read (2X6“) that 
‘an ass’s head was sold for fourscore pieces of silver’ 
in the extremity of famine in besieged Samaria. In 
ploughing, the modern fellahin actually seem to prefer 
to yoke together an ox and an ass, or a camel and an 
ass (contrast Dt 22^®). The idea of the stupidity of the 
ass IS the same in the East as in the West. 

The young ass (Is SO® 24 ) or colt (Job lli®, Zee 9», 
Lk 1933 etc.), the Arab, jahsh, is referred to several 
times. Little colts of very tender age trot beside their 
mothers, and soon have small burdens put on them. 
They should not be regularly ndden for three years. 
The young asses in the Bible are all apparently old 
enough for ndmg or burden-beanng. 

Wild asses are not to-day found in Palestine, though, 
it is said, plentiful in the deserts to the East (Job 24®), 
where they roam in herds and run with extraordinary 
fleet ness (Job 39®). Ishmael is compared in his wild- 
ness and freedom to a wild ass (Gn 16 ^ 2 )^ while Issachar 
is a wild ass subdued (49^^ ^®). 

E. W, G. Masterman. 

ASSAMIAS (AY Assanias). — One of twelve pnests 
entrusted with the holy vessels on the return to Je- 
rusalem, 1 Es 8®4, 

A8SAPHIOTH (AVAzaphion), 1 EsS®*.— His descend- 
ants returned with Zerubbabel among the sons of 
Solomon’s servants. Called Hassophereth, Ezr 2®®; 
Sophereth, Neh 7®’. 

ASSASSlNSi THE.— In the time of Felix a band of 
robbers so named disturbed Judeea. They are 
mentioned in Ac 2138 isicarii, AV ‘murderers’). 
Josephus says that at Felix’s suggestion they murdered 
Jonathan son of Ananus, the high priest (Ant. xx. viii. 5). 
They took a leading part in the Jewish War. See art. 
Egyptian [The]. A. J. Maclean. 

AS SEMB LY.—See Congregation. 

AS SHtJR .— See Assyria. 

ASSHUEIM, — The Asshurim, Letushim, Leummim 
(Gn 253 ) were Arabian tribes, supposed to be descended 
from Abraham and Keturah through Dedan. By the 
Asshurim the Targum understood dwellers in encamp- 
ments to be meant. A tribe A'shur appears on two 
Min®an inscriptions. J. Taylor. 

ASSIDEANS.— See Hasid.®ans. 

ASSIR.— 1. A son of Korah (Ex 6“, I Ch 622 ). 2. A 
son of Ebiasaph (1 Ch 62® 37). 3. a son of Jeconiah 
(AV and RVm of 1 Ch 312 ). It is probable, however, 
that RV correctly renders ‘Jeconiah the captive ' 

ASSOS.— A town over half a mile from the Gulf of 
Adramyttium (in Mysia, province of Asia), in a splendid 
position on a hill about 770 feet high at its highest 
point. The fortifications are amongst the most excellent 
of their kind. It passed through various hands before 
it was from b.c. 384r-241 under Alexander the Great 
and his successors, and from b.c. 241-133 under the 
Fergamenian dynasty. At the last date it became 
Roman (see Asia). It was the birth-place of the Stoie 
deanthes, St. Paul went from Troas to Assos by the 
land-route on his last visit to A^a (Ac ). 

A. SOUTEB. 

ASSXTMPTIOK OF MOSES.— See Afoc. Lit., p. 40^ 



ASSURANCE 

ASSURANCE.— The word is used both in an objective 
ftnd a subjective sense, according as it denotes the 
ground of confidence or the actual expenence. When 
St. Paul declares at Athens (Ac 17*^) that God has 
appointed Chnst to judge the world, and ‘has given 
assurance' of this unto all men by raising Him from 
the dead, it is an objective assurance that he means, 
for he knew very well that all men were not personally 
assured of the fact of the Resurrection. In 2 Ti 3^, 
again, Timothy’s assurance of the things he has learned 
IS Identified with the outward authority of the person 
from whom he has received them. For the most part, 
however, ‘assurance’ in Scripture denotes not an 
objective authority or fact, but a reality of inward 
experience. The word occurs once m OT (Is aV), 
and quite characteristically assurance is there repre- 
sented as the effect of righteousness. In NT assurance 
iplerovhoria) is an accompaniment and result of the 
gospel (1 Th Ifi). And the assurance produced by the 
gospel is not intellectual merely, or emotional merely, 
or practical merely, it fills and satisfies the whole inner 
man. There is a full assurance of understanding 
(Col 2*), and a full assurance of faith (He lO**; cf. 2 Ti 
112;, and a full assurance of hope (He 6i‘). [Cf. lli RV, 
where the last two forms of assurance run into each 
other — faith itself becoming the assurance {hypostasis) 
or underlying ground of hope]. But there is also an 
assurance of love (1 Jn 3i») ; love being, however, not 
a mere feeling but a practical social faculty, a love of 
deed and truth that mimsters in all good things to its 
brethren (vv. Thus on a higher plane— the 

plane of that Christian love which is the fulfilling of 
the Law — we come back to the prophetic ideal of an 
inward peace and assurance which are the effects of 
righteousness. 

In any doctrine of assurance a distinction must 
again be recogmzed between an objective and a sub- 
jective assurance. The grounds of Christian assurance 
as presented in the gospel are absolute, and if faith were 
merely intellectual assent, every believing man would 
be fully assured of his salvation. But, as a positive 
experience, assurance must be distinguished from 
saving faith (cf, 1 Co 9*7). Yet the Spirit witnesses 
with our spirit that we are the children of God (Ro 8^*); 
and those m whom the consciousness of that witness is 
dim and faint should seek with more diligence to grow 
in faith and hope and love and understanding also, that 
thereby they may make their calling and election sure 
(2 P 1»®). J. C, Lambebt. 

ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA.— I. Assyria.— 1. 
Natural features and Civilization.— Strictly speaking, 
Assyria was a small district bounded on the N. and E. by 
the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan, on the W. 
by the ’HgTis, on the S. by the Upper Zab. The W, 
bank of the Tigris was early included, and the limits of 
the kingdom gradually extended till the Empire included 
all Mesopotamia, Syna, Palestine, and parts of Asia 
Minor and Egypt. The term ‘ Assyria,’ therefore, was 
widely different in meaning at different periods. The 
earliest capital was Asshur, on the W. of the Tigris, 
between the mouths of the Upper and Lower Zab. The 
above-named distnet, a natural stronghold, was the 
nucleus of the country. For the most part hilly, with 
well-watered valleys and a wide plain along the Tigris, 
it was fertile and populous. The cities Calah at the 
junction of the Upper Zab, Nineveh on the ChOser, 
Dur-Sargon to the N.E., Imgur-Bel S.E., Tarbis to the 
N.W., and ArbSla between the rivers Zab, were the 
most noted in Assyria itself. 

The climate was temperate. The slopes of the hills 
were well wooded with oak, plane, and pine; the plains 
and valleys produced figs, olives, and vines. TOeat, 
barley, and millet were cultivated. In the days of the 
Empire the orchards were stocked with trees, among 
which have been recognised date palms, orange, lemon, 
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pomegranate, apricot, mulberry, and other fruits. A 
great variety of vegetables were grown m the gardens, 
including beans, peas, cucumbers, onions, lentils. The 
hills furnished plenty of excellent building stone, the 
soft alabaster specially lent itself to the decoration of 
halls with sculptures in low relief, while fine marbles, 
hard hmestone, conglomerate and basalt, were worked 
into stone vessels, piUars, altars, etc. Iron, lead, and 
copper were obtainable in the mountains near. The 
lion and wild ox, the boar, deer, gazelle, goat, and hare 
were hunted. The wild ass, mountain sheep, bear, fox, 
jackal, and many other less easily recognized ammals are 
named. The eagle, bustard, crane, stork, wild goose, 
various ducks, partridge, plover, the dove, raven, 
swallow, are named; besides many other birds. Fish 
were plentiful. The Assyrians had domesticated oxen, 
asses, sheep, goats, and dogs. Camels and horses were 
introduced from abroad. 

The Assynans belonged to the North Semitic group, 
being closely akin to the Aramseans, Phoenicians, and 
Hebrews. Like the other Mesopotamian States, Assyria 
early came under the predominating influence of 
Babylonia. According to Gn Nimrod went out 
from the land of Shinar into Assyria and built Nineveh, 
etc. That Babyloman colomes settled in Assyria is prob- 
able, but it IS not clear that they found a non-Semitic 
population there. The Assyrians of historic times were 
more robust, warlike, ‘fierce’ (Is 33i®), than the mild, 
industrial Babylomans. This may have been due to 
the Influence of climate and incessant warfare, but it 
may indicate a different race. The culture and religion 
of Assyria were essentially Babyloman, save for the 
predominance of the national god Ashur. The king was 
a despot at home, general of the army abroad, and he 
rarely missed an annual expedition to exact tribute 
or plunder some State. The whole organization of the 
State was essentially military. The literature was 
borrowed from Babylonia, and to the library of the last 
great king, Ashurbanipal, we owe most of the Babylonian 
classics. The Assyrians were historians more than the 
Babylonians, and they invented a chronology which is 
the basis of all dating for Western Asia. They were a 
predatory race, and amassed the spoils of all Mesopotamia 
in their treasure-houses, but they at least learned to 
value what they had stolen. The enormous influx of 
manufactured articles from abroad and the military 
demands prevented a genuinely native industrial de- 
velopment, but the Assyrians made splendid use of 
foreign talent. In later times, the land became peopled 
by captives, while the drain upon the Assyrian army 
to conquer, garrison, colonize, and hold down the vast 
Empire probably robbed the country of resisting power. 

2. History.— The excavations conducted at Nineveh 
and Calah by Layard, 1845 to 1851; by Botta at 
Khorsabad, 1843-1845; continued by Rassam, G, 
Smith, and others up to the present time; the edition of 
the inscriptions by Rawlinson, Norris, and Smith, and 
the decipherment of them by Rawlinson, Hincks, and 
Oppert, have rendered available for the history of 
Assyna a mass of material as yet only partially digested. 
Every year fresh evidence is discovered by explorers 
in the East, and the wide-spread influence of Assyria 
may be illustrated by the discovery of a stele of Sargon 
in Cyprus, a stele of Esarhaddon at Zinjerli on the 
borders of Cilicia, a letter from Ashur-uballit, king of 
Assyria, to Amenophis iv., king of Egypt, at Tell el- 
Amama in Egypt, of statues of Assyrian kings at Nahr- 
el-Kelb near Beyrout. Besides this primary source of 
history, chiefly contemporaneous with the events It 
records, we have scattered incidental notices in the 
historical and prophetical books of the OT giving an 
important external view, and some records in the 
Greek and Latin classics, mostly too late and uncritical 
to be of direct value. Owing to the intimate connexion 
of Assyria and Babylonia, a great deal may be treated 
as common matter, but it will conduce to clearness to 
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separate their history. Some of the common sources 
for history will be noticed here. 

(a) Chronology, — (a) Year-names , — The Babylonians 
gave each year a name. Thus the names of the first 
four years of the reign of Hammurabi are: (1) the 
year in which Hammurabi became king; (2) the year 
in which Hammurabi established the heart of the 
land in nghteousness, (3) the year in which the throne 
of Nannar was made; (4) the year in which the wall 
of Malga was destroyed. These dates, or year-names, 
were decided upon and no-tice sent round to the prin- 
cipal districts, early each year. Thus we know that 
the date, or year-name, to be used for the eighth year 
of Samsu-iluna was sent as far as the Lebanon, where 
the tablet giving the order was found. Until the new 
year-name was known, the year was dated ‘the year 
after' the last known date. Thus the fourth year 
of Hammurabi would be called ‘ the year after that in 
which the throne of Nannar was made.’ The scribes 
kept a record of these dates, and a long list of year- 
names, in two recensions, has been published, which, if 
perfect, would have given the year-names from Sumu-abi 
to the tenth year of Ammi-zaduga. It was natural that 
the same ideogram M U should denote ‘ year ' and ‘ name.’ 
When, therefore, this hst counts 43 MU to the reign 
of Hammurabi, we do not know that he reigned ‘43 
years,' but only that he used 43 year-names in his reign. 
We know that the same year was sometimes called by 
two different names. When, therefore, the King’s List 
gives him a reign of 55 years, we may explain the dis- 
crepancy by supposing that the hst of year-names 
gives only the number of separate names. As a year- 
name often mentions a campaign, it seems most unlikely 
that it could have been given at the beginning of the year, 
still more when it records such an event as the faU of a 
city. The list of year-names records some event, 
usually domestic, religious, or mihtary, for each year, 
and consequently has been called a ‘chronicle.' This 
system of dating occurs as early as Sargon i. Its 
ambiguity for future generations is obvious. The 
kings of Larsa developed an era, the years being called 
the first, second, etc. (up to the 30th), ‘after the capture 
of Ism.’ In the third dynasty the method of dating by the 
year of the king’s rei^ was introduced. If a king died 
in the 20th year of his reign, he is said to have reigned 
20 years. The remainder of the year w^as * the accession 
year’ of his successor, and his first year was that begin- 
mng on the first of Nisan after his accession. Thus over 
a long series of years, the sum of the reigns is accurately 
the length in years, except for the margin at the beginning 
and end; it is exact to a year. 

(iS) Eponym Canon , — The Assyrians devised a modi- 
fication of the year-name which avoided all diflaculty. 
They named each year after a particular official, who 
could be selected at the beginning of the year, which 
was called his limmu or eponymy. The particular 
official for each year was originally selected by lot 
ipUru), but later a fixed order was followed, the king, 
the Tartan, the chief of the levy, the chief scribe, etc., 
then the governors of the chief cities. As the Empire 
extended, the governors of such distant places as Car- 
chemish, Razappa, Kummuh, or even Samaria, became 
eponyms. Later still the order seems to be quite 
arbitrary, and may have been a royal choice. Lists of 
these officials, in their actual order of succession, known 
as the Eponym Canons, were drawn up, are fairly 
complete from b.c. 911 to b.c. 668, and can be restored 
to B.c. 648. This method of dating is at least as early 
as Arik-d6n-ilu, and was in use in Cappadocia, possibly 
much earlier. A very large number of names of Eponyms 
are known, which are not in the Canons, but as yet they 
can rarely be dated. 

(y) Chronological statements,— Ylcas system, however, 
provided an accurate means of dating, and warrants 
great reliance on the statements of the kings as to the 
dates of events long before their times. Provided 
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that they had access to earlier Eponym Canons than 
we possess, there is no reason why they should not be 
exact. Later kings were not disinclined to give such 
chronological statements. Thus Shalmaneser i. states 
that Enshum built the temple of Ashur, m Asshur, 
which Shamshi-Adad rebuilt 159 years later, but which 
was destroyed 580 years later by a fire and built afresh 
by him The king does not state in wffiich year of 
either of the reigns these events took place. Bsar- 
haddon also states that the temple was built by Erishum, 
restored by Shamshi-Adad, son of Bel-kabi, and again 
by Shalmaneser i. 434 years later, and again by himself. 
The former statement may be preferred, as Shalmaneser 
I. was much nearer to the events, and it is easier to 
reconcile with other statements. Sennacherib’s Bavian 
inscnption states that he recovered the gods of Ekallati, 
which had been earned away by Marduk-nadin-ahe, 
king of Akkad, in the days of Tiglath-pileser i., 418 
years before, thus dating both Marduk-nadin-ahe and 
Tiglath-pileser i. at about b c. 1107. Tiglath-pileser i. 
tells us that he rebuilt the temple of Ashur and Adad 
which had been pulled down by his great-grandfather 
Ashur-dan i., 60 years before, and had then stood 
641 years since its foundation by Shamshi-Adad, son 
of Ishme-Dagan. This puts Shamshi-Adad about b.c 
1820 and Ashur-dan about 1170. Sennacherib also states 
that a seal captured from Babylon by Tukulti-Nimb i. 
had been carried away to Babylon again and was brought 
back by him 600 years later. This puts Tukulti-Nimb i. 
about b.c. 1289. Ashurbanipal states that on his 
capture of Susa he brought back the image of Nana, 
which had been carried off by Kudur-nanhundi, 1635 
years before. This puts an invasion of Babylon at 
B.c. 2275. A boundary stone dated in the 4th year 
of B?l-nadin-apli states that from Gulkishar, probably 
the sixth king of the second Babylonian Dynasty, to 
Nebuchadrezzar i. there were 696 years. This puts 
Gulkishar about b.c. 1820. Nabonidus states that he 
restored a temple in Sippara, which had not been restored 
since Shagarakti-shunash, 800 years before. This puts 
that king about b.c. 1350. Further, that Naram-Sin, 
son of Sargon i., was 3200 years before him, which dates 
Naram-Sin about b.c. 3750. Further, that Hammurabi 
lived 700 years before Burna-buriash. This dates 
Hammurabi about b.c. 2100, or b.c. 2150, according as 
we understand Burna-bunash i. or ii. to be intended. 
It is evident that all such dates are vague. The numbers 
may be only approximate, 600 for 560 or 640, say. 
Further, we do not know from which year of the writer’s 
reign to reckon, nor to which year of the king named. 
This may add a further margin of uncertainty. 

(5) TheKings^ List, Ptolemy" s Canon, Eponym List . — 
The Babylonian Kings’ List, if complete, would have 
given the names of the kings of Babylonia from the 
First Dynasty down to the last native ruler, Nabomdus, 
with the lengths of their reigns. It does furnish these 
particulars for long periods. The famous Canon of 
Ptolemy begins vrith Nabonassar, b.c. 747, and gives 
the names of the kings, including the Assyrians Poros 
(Tiglath-pileser xn.), Sargon, and Esarhaddon, with 
the dates of their reigns, down to Nabonidus, then the 
Achaemenids to Alexander the Great, the Ptolemys and 
Romans, so connecting with well-known dates. The 
Eponym Canon lists record the eclipse of b.c. 763, and 
their dates are thus fixed. So far as they overlap, the 
last three sources agree exactly. We may then trust 
the Eponym Canons to b.c. 911 and the Kings’ List 
wherever preserved. 

(e) Genealogies, Date documents . — The kings usually 
mention their father and grandfather by name; often 
an earlier ancestor, or predecessor, naming his father, 
and we are thus enabled to trace back a dynasty from 
father to son over long periods. Unfortunately we are 
rarely told by them how long a king reigned, but where 
we have documents dated by the year of his reign, 
we can say be reigned at least so many years. 
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In both Assyrian and Babylonian history there are still 
wide gaps, but exploration is continually filling them up* 
The German explorations at Asshur added quite 20 new 
names to the list of Assyrian rulers. It is dangerous to 
argue that, because we do not know all the rulers in 
a certain period, it ought to be reduced in length. It is 
as yet impossible to reconcile all the data, because we 
are not sure of the kings referred to. We already 
know five or six of the same name, and it may well be 
that we mistake the reference. 

(^) Synchronous History — The so-called Synchronous 
History of Assyna and Babyloma dealt with the wars 
and rectification of boundaries between the two countnes 
from B.c. 1400 to b.c. 1150 and b.c. 900 to b.c. 800; and 
the Babylonian Chronicle gave the names and lengths 
of reign of the kings of Assyria, Babylonia, and Elam 
from b.c. 744 to b.c. 668. These establish a number of 
synchronisms, besides making considerable contribu- 
tions to the history. 

The bulk of the history is derived from the inscriptions 
of the kings themselves. Here there is an often remarked 
difference between Assynan and Babyloman usage. 
The former are usually very full concerning the wars 
of conquest, the latter almost entirely concerned with 
temple buildings or domestic affairs, such as palaces, 
walls, canals, etc. Many Assyrian kings arrange their 
campaigns in chronological order, forming what are 
called Annals. Others are content to sum up their con- 
quests in a list of lands subdued. We rarely have any- 
thing hke Annals from Babylonia. 

The value to be attached to these inscriptions is very 
various. They are contemporary, and for geography 
invaluable. A king would hardly boast of conquering 
a country which did not exist. The historical value is 


more open to question. A * conquest ’ meant little more 
than a raid successful m exacting tribute. The Assyrians, 
however, gradually learnt to consolidate their conquests. 
They planted colonies of Assyrian people, endowing 
them with conquered lands. They transported the 
people of a conquered State to some other part of the 
Empire, allotting them lands and houses, vineyards and 
gardens, even cattle, and so endeavoured to destroy 
national spirit and produce a blended population of one 
language and one civihzation. The weakness of the 
plan lay in the heavy taxation which prevented loyal 
attachment. The population of the Empire had no 
objection to the substitution of one master for another. 
The demands on the subject States for men and supplies 
for the incessant wars weakened all without attaching 
any. The population of Assyna proper was insufficient 
to officer and garrison so large an empire, and every 
change of monarch was the signal for rebellion in al> 
outlying parts. A new dynasty usually had to recon- 
quer most of the Empire. Civil war occurred several 
times, and always led to great weakness, finally rendenng 
the Empire an easy prey to the invader. 

The following table of monarchs is compiled from 
the above-mentioned matenals. Where the relation- 
ship of two kings is known, it is indicated by S for 
* son,’ B for ‘ brother,’ of the preceding king. When two 
kings are known to be contemporaries «= is placed 
between their names. Probable dates of accession are 
given with a query, known dates without. Where a 
figure with + is placed after a name it indicates monu- 
mentally attested mimmum length of reign, thus 25 + 
means ‘at least 25 years.’ The lengths of reigns in 
the Year List or Chromcle for the First Dynasty are 
given in brackets. 


B c. I First Dynasty of Babylon. 


Length of 
Reign. 


2396? 

2382? 

2347? 

2333? 

2325? 

2285? 

2230? 

2195? 

2170? 

2145? 

2124? 


2093? 
2033? 
1978? 
1942? 
1927? 
1900? 
1845? 
1795? 
1767 7 
1741? 
1734? 


1725 ? 
1709? 
1687? 
1665? 
1657? 


Sumu-abi 15(14) 

Sumu-Ia-el 35(36) 

Zabum, S 14 

Apil-Sm, S 18 

Sin-muballit, S 30(20) 

Hammurabi, S 55(43) 

Samsu-iluna, S 35(38) 

Abeshu, S 25 

Ammi-satana, S 25 

Ammi-zadOga, S 21 

Samsu-satana, S 31 

II. Dynasty of Uru-azag. 

Ilu-ma-ilu 60 

Itti-ili-ibi 55 

Damki-ilishu 36 

Ish-ki-b^ 15 

Shushshi, B 27 

Gulkishar 55 

Peshgal-daramash, S 50 

A-dara-kalama, S 28 

Akur-ul-anna 26 

Melam-kurkurra 7 

Ea-gamil 9 

III. Kassite Dynasty. 

Gandash 16 

Agum I. S 22 

Agu-iashi 22 

Aoshi, S 8 

Adumetash 

Tazzigurumash 

Agum n. S 

Kurig^u I. S 

MelisMhu i. S 

Marduk-apliddina i. S 

Kara-indash i. 

Buma-buriash x. 5 


Kara-inc’ash ii. 
Kadaahman-harbe i. 
Hazi-bugash 
Kurigalzu n. 


Patesis of Asshuh. 


Shamshi-Adad i. 
Ushpia 
Kikla 
Kate-Ashir 
Shalim-ahum, S 
Ilu-shuma, S 


Erishfim, S 
Ikunum, S 
Shar-kenkate-Ashir 
Ishme-Dagan i. 
Ashur-nirari i. S 
Bel-kabi 

Shansi- Adad ii. S 

sSamsh?-A^ad iii. S 
Ishme-Dagan ii. 
Shamshi-Adad iv. S 


Kings of Assyria. 
Adasi 
Bel-ibni, S 
Bel-kapkapi 
Sulllu 

Ashur-rabi, S 
Ashur-nirari ii. S 
Ashur-iim-nishSshu, S 

Puzur-Ashur i. 
Ashur-nirari iii. 
Ashur-bSl-nisheshu, S 
Puzur-Ashur ix. 

Adad .... 
Ashur-nadin-ahi 
Erba-Adad i. S 
Ashur-ubaJlit i.S 
Ashur-nadin-ahe 
Ashur-uballit ii. S 


B.C. 


1820 ? 
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B.c. III. Kassite Dynasty — cont. 


Length 
OF KEIGN. 


Kings of Assyria — conU 


Buma-buriash ii. S 
Kurigalau iii. S 
Nazi-maruttash, S 
Kadashman*Turgu 
Kadashman-Bel 
Kudur-Bel 

1355 ? Shagarakti-shuiiash, S 
Bitiliashu, S 
Bei-nadin-shum 
Kadashman-harbe n« 
Adad-shum-iddina 
Adad-shum-usur 


25 ■ 

26 
24 • 
16 

6 

9 • 
23 • 
8 


It 


6 

30 


Melishibu ii. 

Marduk-apliddina ii. 

Zamama-shum-iddina 

Bel-nadin-ahi 

IV. Dynasty op Isin. 
Marduk-ahe-erba 
(Unknown name) 
Nabu-kudur-usur i. 

Bel-nadin-apli 
Marduk-naain-ah6 ^ 

Ma rduk-shapik-zeri 
Adad-apliddina 
Marduk .... 

Marduk-zer .... 

Nabti-shum .... 

V. Dynasty op the Sealand. 
Simbar-shihu 
Ea-mukgn-zeri 
Kashshu-nadin-ahi 


15 

13 

1 

3 


17 

6 

4 4 
10 H 

22 

li 

13 

9 


18 

5 mo. 
3 


879 7 
851? 


747 

733 

731 


731 

729 

727 

721 

710 

704 


702 

700 

693 

692 

689 

681 

667 

648 


625 

604 

561 

559 

566 

555 

539 


VI. Dynasty op Bazi. 
Eulmash-shakin-shum 
Niuib-kudur-usur 
Shilanum-shuqamuna 

VII. Dynasty op Elam- 
An Elamite 

VIII. Dynasty op Babylon. 
NabQ-mukin-apli 
Unknown 


] 

] 


Shamash-mudammik 
Nabu-shum-ishkun i. 
Nabu-apliddina 
Marduk-shum-iddina, S 
Marduk-balatsu-ikbi 
Bau-ah-iddina 
Marduk .... 
jSTabu-shum-ishkun n. 

Nabu-nasir 
NabO-nadin-zgr 
N abu-shum-illdn 

IX. Dynasty op Shashi. 
Uktn-zer 

Piilu Dynasty of Tinu 
Ululai M . 

Marduk-apliddina in. 

Sharni-kSnu ii. 
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(h) Early traditions. — We may dismiss as mythical 
the Assynan claim that Nineveh was founded directly 
after the Creation, but it points to a tradition of im- 
memonal antiquity. Sargon claimed to have been 
preceded on his throne by 350 rulers of Assyna; but 
even if he counted ancient Babylonian overlords of 
Assyna, we have no means of checking his figures. 
Sennacherib professed to trace his lineage back to 
Gilgamesh, Eabani, and Humbaba, the heroes of the 
Babyloman National Epic, through such ancient 
rulers as Egiba, La’iti-Ashur. Ashur-gamiha, Shamash- 
sululishu, etc , whose names are not otherwise known. 
The reference made by Gudea to his having built a 
temple for Nana («Ishtar) in Nineveh may be meant 
for the Babyloman city of the same name, and an 
inscription of Dungi found in Nineveh might have 
been earned there by Assyrian conquerors. 

(c) Earliest mention. — Hammurabi, however, in one 
of his letters refers to troops in Assyna, and in the 
prologue to his celebrated code of laws states that he 
‘returned to Asshur its gracious protecting deity and 
made glorious the name of Ishtar in her temple at 
Nineveh.’ As these benefactions are placed after the 
benefits conferred on the Babyloman cities, we may 
conclude that Asshur and Nineveh were subject to 
him, and that the deity referred to had been^carned 
off by invaders, perhaps the Elamites, or Kassites. 
A contemporary letter mentions a defaulting debtor 
as having gone to Assyna. These are the earliest 
references to the country. 

(d) Earliest rulers.— "The earhest rulers of Assyria 
styled themselves 'petesi of Asshur.’ The title was 
that borne by the city rulers of Babylonia. Its Assynan 
equivalent was ishshakku, and it often interchanges 
with shangu, ‘priest.’ It was still borne by the 
kings of Assyria, but while it designated them then 
as ‘chief priest’ of the nation, we may conclude 
that when used alone it implied that its bearer was 
subject to some king. Hence it has usually been 
supposed that the patesi of Asshur was subject to 
Babyloma. In the fourth year of Hammurabi one 
Shamshi-Adad is named in a way that suggests his 
being the patesi of Asshur, subject to Hammurabi. We 
know the names of many of these rulers. Thus tJshpia 
was the founder of the temple of Ashur in the city of 
Asshur, and may be the earliest of all. Kikia, who may 
be the same as Kiki-BSl otherwise known, founded the 
city wall of Asshur, and may be as early, if not earlier. 
The title descended from father to son for five genera- 
tions, of whom we put Erishum as early as b.c. 2000. 
Then we know some pairs, father and son, of whom the 
last Ishine-Bagan ii, and Shamshi-Adad iv. are about 
B.c. 1820. The order in which these groups are arranged 
is at present purely conjectural, and we know nothing 
of the intervals between them. Shamshi-Adad n., 
son of BSl-kabi, should be some sixty years before 
Shamshi-Adad iv. 

(c) Early kings.—We do not know the exact date 
at which Assyria achieved her independence of Baby- 
lon, but it may well have synchronized with the Kassite 
conquest of Babylonia, or have contributed to it. A 
possible reference to the ‘war of independence’ is 
contained in a tablet which names a great conflict 
between the king of Babylon and the prince of Assyria, 
to whom the title ‘king’ is not conceded, which 
ended in the spoils of Babylon being carried to Assyria; 
but we are given no names to date events. Esarhaddon 
traced Ms descent from Adasi, father of Bei-ibni, ‘who 
founded the kingdom of Assyria.’ If we credit this. 
Adasi or BSl-ibni was the first ‘king.’ Adad-nirari m, 
states that B€l-kapkapi was an early king who lived be- 
fore Sulilu. It is doubtful whether the group of three, 
Ashur-rabi, Ashur-nirari u., and Ashur-rim-nisheshu, the 
last of whom restored the city wall of Asshur, should 
not be put before the ‘kings.’ As Ashur-bSi-nishSshu 
restored the wall of the ‘Newtown’ of Asshur, which a 
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Puzur- Ashur had founded, we must put a Puzur- Ashur 
I. before him. The interval of time we do not know, 
but a city wall surely lasted years before the reign of 
Ashur-bel-msheshu’s father, Ashur-mian ni. 

if) Relations with Egypt and Babylonia.'- About b.c. 
1500 an Assynan ruler sent gifts to Thothmes iii., mhis 
24th and 30th years, but we are not told which king. 
The synchronous history now comes to our aid. Ashur- 
bgl-msheshu made a treaty with Kara-mdash i. as to 
the boundaries of the two countries: a few years later 
Puzur- Ashur ii. made a fresh treaty with Burna-buriash i. 
Ashur-uballit names Erba-Adad i. his father and Ashur- 
nadin-ahi his grandfather, in the inscription on the 
bncks of a well he made in Asshur. Adad-mran i. 
names Puzur-Ashur, Ashur-b§l-nishSshu, Erba-Adad 
and Adad . . . , in this order, as builders at the wall of 
‘ Newtown.’ But the Aslmr-uballit who wrote to Ameno- 
phis IV. in the Tell el-Amarna tablets says that his 
father Ashur-nadin-ahe was in friendly relationship 
with Amenophis iii., and he was followed by his son 
Bel-niran, whose son was Ank-dSn-ilu and grandson 
Adad-nirari i., who names this Adad. ... He must 
therefore follow Ashur-uballit i. 

ig) Extension to the Wesi.— Ashur-uballit n. gave his 
daughter Muballitat-Sherua to Burna-bunash i. to wife. 
Her son Kadashman-harbe i. succeeded to the throne 
of Babylon, but the Kassites rebelled against him, put 
him to death and set up a Kassite, Nazi-bugash. Ashur 
uballit invaded Babyloma, deposed the pretender, and 
set Kungalzu ii., another son of Burna-bunash, on the 
throne. With Asher-uballit also begins Assyrian history 
proper — the expansion to the W., which was so fateful 
for Palestine. In the time of the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
Egypt was the overlord of Palestine, but already Mitanm, 
the Hittites, and further to the east Assyna and Baby- 
loma, were treating with Egypt on equal terms. Tush- 
ratta, king of Mitanni, offered to send Ishtar of Nineveh 
to Amenophis in. This has been taken to mean that 
Mitanni then ruled over Nineveh, it may mean only that 
Ishtar of Nineveh was worshipped in Mitanm. But 
Ashur-uballit wrested Melitia from Mitanni, and con- 
quered the Shubari to the N.W. of Assyria. Hence 
he probably ruled Nineveh also, B6l-mran was attacked 
by Kurigalzu iii. at Sugagu on the Zalzallat, but 
defeated him and made a fresh boundary settlement. 
Ank-dgn-ilu (often read Pudi-ilu) conquered N., E., and 
W., penetrating as far as Halah on the Habor, subduing 
Turuku, Nigimtu, Gutium, the Aramaeans, Ahlami, and 
the Bedouin Stlti. Adad-niran i. was, early in his reign, 
defeated by Kurigalzu iii., and lost the southern con- 
quests of his predecessors, but later conquered Gutium, 
the LuUumi and Shubari, turned the tables by defeat- 
ing Nazi-maruttash, and rectified his boundary to the 
S. On the W. he extended Ms conquests over Haran 
to the Euphrates. Shalmaneser i, (Shulmanu-ashared) 
crossed the upper waters of the Tigris, placed Assyrian 
colonies among the tubes to the N., subdued the 
Aramaeans of Upper Mesopotamia, took Melitia, the 
capital of Hani, defeated the Hittites, Ahlami, Musri, 
and Sati, captured Haran and ravaged up to Carchemish. 
He made Galah his capital, and restored the temple of 
Ishtar at Nineveh. He first bore the title shar kishshatit 
supposed to mark the conquest of Haran. 

(h) Capture of Babylon. — Tukulti-Ninib i. conquered 
Gutium, the Shubari, 40 ‘kings of Nairi, the Ukumani, 
ElhClnia, Sharnida, Mehri, Kurhi, Kummuh, the Push- 
sbS, Mumme, Alzl, Madani, Nihani, Alaia, Arzi, Puru- 
kuzzi. His chief triumph, however, was over Babylon, 
He defeated and captured BitUiashu, and took him 
pnsoner to Assyria, ruling Babylonia seven years by 
his nominees. The first, BSl-nadin-shum, ruled eighteen 
months. Elam now appeared on the scene, invaded 
Babylonia, and a Kassite, Kadashman-harbe ii., was set 
up. After eighteen months more, Tukulti-Ninib i. took 
Babylon, slew its people with the sword and set up 
Adad-shum-iddina, who ruled six years. Tukulti-Nlnili 
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deported the god Marduk to Assyria and carried off 
great spoil from Esaggila, his temple in Babylon, Among 
other things he earned off a seal of lapis lazuli, which 
had belonged to Shagarakti-shunash, father of Bitiliashu, 
and engraved his own name and titles on it. It was 
afterwards earned back to Babylon, \\ hence Sennachenb 
brought it once moie 600 years later. We thus get a 
date B.c. 1289, which must fall either m Tukulti-Ninib’s 
reign or in that of Nimb-tukulti-Ashur’s, 16 (?) years 
later, when Marduk was earned back to Babylon. 
After Adad-shum-iddina had reigned six years, the 
Kassites and Babylomans set Adad-shum-usur on * his 
father’s throne.* Tukulti-Nimb had built a city called 
Kar-Tukulti-Ninib, close to Asshur, which he intended 
for a new capital, but that evidently estranged his own 
people, for his son Ashur-nazir-apli i. rebelled against 
him, besieged him in a house in his new city, and finally 
killed him. Of the reign of the pamcide we know 
nothing. Adad-shum-usur corresponded with two kings 
of Assyna, Ashur-mran iv. and Nabfi-dan, who appear 
to be reigmng both at the same time. Perhaps they 
were sons of Tukulti-Nimb i., or it may be another 
Adad-shum-usur w'ho was their contemporary. They 
are usually placed here, but we know nothing further 
about them. It was Nimb-tukulti-Ashur who earned 
back Marduk, and perhaps the seal above named, to 
Babylon. Possibly he took refuge from Ashur-shum- 
lishir. There is much doubt about this period, but 
Adad-shum-usur hved to defeat and kill Bel-kudur-usur. 
Erba-Adad ii. is known only as father of Nimb-apil- 
Esharra, whom Tiglath-pileser i. calls ‘ a powerful king 
that truly shepherded the hosts of Assyna.' He was 
besieged by Adad-shum-usur in Asshur. Ashur-dan i. 
defeated Zamama-shum-iddina and captured several 
Babylonian cities, carrying off much spoil to Assyna. 
He had a long reign. We know little of Mutakkil- 
Nusku. Ashur-rSsh-ishi began to revive the military 
glones of Assyna, conquenng the Ahlami, Gutium and 
Lullumi. He then invaded Babyloma, and Nebuchad- 
rezzar I. attacked him in Assyna, but was defeated and 
lost his commander-in-chief. 

(z) Tiglath-pil.eser etc. — Tukulti-apil-Esharra (Tig- 
lath-pileser) I. has left us very full accounts of a long reign 
and senes of conquests; chiefly in Upper Mesopotamia 
along the base of the Caucasus, Armenia, and W. to the 
N. E. comer of the Mediterranean, *in all 42 countnes 
with their princes.’ The Bedouin SQti were dnven 
back across the Euphrates. The Babylonian king 
Marduk-nadin-ahe invaded the S. of Assyria and carried 
off the gods of Ekallate, but, after two years’ fighting, 
Tiglath-pileser defeated him and captured the chief 
cities of North Babyloma, including Sippara and 
Babylon itself. He was no less distinguished by his 
restorations of home cities, and he acclimatized all sorts of 
useful trees and plants. Ashur-bei-kala, Shamshi- Adad v., 
and Ashur-dan ii„ sons of Tiglath-pileser, followed on the 
throne, but in what order is not known, Adad-nirari ii. 
was son of Ashur-dan ii., and Ashur-nazir-apli ii. was 
son of Shamshi- Adad v.; but beyond these relationships 
nothing much is known of them. Shalmaneser ii. tells 
us that he recaptured Pitru and Mitkunu on the far 
side of the Euphrates, which Tiglath-pileser had taken, 
but which were lost to Assyna in the reign of Ashur- 
kirbi. As Shalmaneser’s six predecessors cannot be 
separated, it is usual to put Ashur-kirbi here. Whether 
the king Ilu-hirbe who set up his image near the Amam^, 
also named by Shalmaneser, be the same or an earlier 
and more successful conqueror, is not yet clear. The 
interval between Tiglath-pileser i. and Ashur-nirari iv„ 
with whom accurate chronology begins, also contained 
Adad-nirari iii., Tukulti-apil-Esharra n., and Ashur-dan 

III. , as known from genealogical notices, but as there is 
a gap of unknown extent at the commencement of the 
8th Dynasty of Babylon, we cannot tell its length or 
how many things are still unknown to us. Adad-mrari 

IV. warred with Shamash-mudammlk and Nabtl-shum- 
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ishkun of Babylon; Tukulti-Nimb ii. continued the 
subjugation of the mountaineers N. of Assyna, gradually 
winmng back the Empire of Tiglath-pileser i 

With Ashur-nazir-aph in began a fresh tide ef 
Assynan conquest, b.c. 885. He rebuilt Calah, and 
made it his capital. The small Araraiean State of Bit- 
Adim, between the Balih and Euphrates, held out 
against him, but he conquered the Mannai, Kirrfir, 
and Zamua between Lake Van and Lake Urmia Car- 
chemish, Unki (‘ Amk), or Hattin on the Orontes were 
raided, and the army reached the Lebanon. Tyre, 
Sidon, Gebal, Arvad, etc , were fain to buy off the 
conqueror. Ashur-nazir-apli had invaded the Baby- 
loman sphere of influence, and NabQ-apli-iddina sent hia 
brother Zabdanu to support his allies Ashur-nazir-apli 
took Zabdanu and 3000 troops pnsoners. 

(;) Shalmaneser II., etc . — The reign of Shalmaneser n., 
his son and successor, was one long campaign. He 
records 33 separate expeditions, and began to annex his 
conquests by placing governors over the conquerea 
distncts. The Armeman Empire now began to bar 
Assyria’s progress north. Assyria now first appeared on 
Israel’s horizon as a threatening danger. Shalmaneser’s 
celebrated bronze doors at Balawat and the Black Obelisk 
give us pictures of scenes in his reign They represent 
ambassadors from Girzan near Lake Urmia, from JahQa 
(Jehu) of Israel, from Musn, from Marduk-aplu-usur 
of SuM, and from Karparunda of Hattin. This Musn 
is N.E. of Cilicia (1 K lO^s), whence Solomon brought his 
horses. Shalmaneser invaded Ku§ in Cilicia, and Tabal 
(Tubal), where he annexed the silver, salt, and alabaster 
works. He reached Tarzi (Tarsus, the birthplace of 
St. Paul). To the N.E. he penetiated ParsOa, the onginal 
Persia, In Babylonia, NabQ-apli-iddina was deposed 
by his son, Marduk-shum-iddma, against whom arose 
his brother Marduk-b81-usate, who held the southern 
States of the Sealand, already peopled by the Chal- 
dseans. Shalmaneser invaded Babylonia, and, passing 
to the E., besieged Marduk-b5l-usate in M5-turnat, 
drove him from one stronghold to another, and finally 
killed him and all his partisans. In the r61e of a fnend 
of Babylon, Shalmaneser visited the chief cities and 
sacrificed to the gods, captured most of the southern 
States, and laid them under tnbute. 

Shalmaneser’s campaign against Hamath on the 
Orontes took place in b.c. 854. The fall of B!t-Adini 
had roused all N. Syria to make a stand. At Karkar 
the Assyrian army had against them a truly wonderful 


combination. 



Foot. 


Chariots. Horsemen. 

Bir-idri of Damascus 

. 1200 

1200 

20,000 

Irhulini of Hamath . 

700 

700 

10,000 

Ahabbu of Sir’il 

. 2000 


10,000 

The Gul (Kue) 



500 

Musri 



1,000 

Irkanat . 

io 


10,000 

Matin-ba’al of Arvad 



200 

Usanat 



200 

Adunu-ba’al of Shiana 

*30 


10,000 

Ba’sa of Ammon 
Gindibu the Arab 

. 1000 Camels. 


1,000 


The presence of Ahab in this battle in which Shalmaneser 
claims to have won the victory is most interesting. 
The battle was not productive of any settled results, 
as Shalmaneser had to fight the same foes In b.c. 849 
and again in b.c. 846. In b.c. 842 Shalmaneser defeated 
Hazael, besieged him in Damascus, and carried off the 
spoils of Malaha, his residence. At this time he received 
tribute from Tyre, Sidon, and Jehu, * of the house of 
Omri.* Jehu’s tribute is interesting— it includes silver, 
gold, a vessel of gold, a ladle of gold, golden drinking 
cups, golden beakers, tin, a sceptre, and bedolach. 

Shalmaneser’s last years were clouded by the rebellion 
of his son Ashur-danin-apli, who alienated more than 
half the Empire, and was not subdued by the successor 
to the throne, his brother Shamshi-Adad vi,. tin after 
eight years’ struggle. He may be considered actual kiag 
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for those eight years Shamshi-Adad had to fight the 
Babylonian kings Bau-ah-iddina and Marduk-balatsu- 
ikbi. He warred in Chaldcea and advanced into Media 
as far as Mt. Elvend to secure the Mannai and Parsfla 
against the rising power of Armenia. Adad-nirari v. 
penetrated Media nght up to the Caspian Sea. Armenia 
had pushed W. and secured Ham-rabbat and Daiem, 
old conquests of Assyna Adad-mrari v., however, 
fought several campaigns in the West. From the 
upper part of the Euphrates to the land of Hatti (N. 
Syria), Amurn (N. Palestine), Tyre, Sidon, the land of 
Omri (Israel), Udumu (Edom), and Palastu (Phihstia), 
to the Mediterranean, he exacted tnbute. He besieged 
Man’a, king of Damascus, in his capital, captured it 
and carried oS rich spoil. These expeditions may be 
placed in b.c. 804 and b c. 797. 

(fc) Tiglath-pileser III . — Armenia was steadily rising 
in power, and Assyna gradually lost all its northern 
conquests in Upper Mesopotamia; under Ashur-niran v 
the dynasty fell and a new line came to the throne in 
Tiglath-pileser iii., b.c. 745. The world of small States 
had given way to a few strong kingdoms; the Chaldaeans 
were strongly forcing their way into lower Babylonia; 
in the north, Armenia was powerful and ready to 
threaten W. Syna, Egypt was awaking and anxious 
to interfere in Palestine. Assyria and Babylonia bade 
fair to fall a prey to stronger nations, when Tiglath- 
pileser III. roused the old energj'. The Aramaeans 
were pouring into Babyloma, filled the Tigris basin from 
the lower Zab to the Uknu, and held some of the most 
celebrated cities of Akkad . Tiglath-pileser scourged them 
into subjection, and deported multitudes to the N.E. 
hills The Medes were set in order, and then Tiglath- 
pileser turned to the west. The new kingdom of Arpad 
was strongly supported by Armema, and Tiglath-pileser 
swept to the right into Kummuh, and took the Armenians 
in the rear. He crushed them, and for the time was 
left to deal w’lth the West. Arpad took three years to 
reduce: then gradually all N. Syna came into Assynan 
hands, b.c, 740. Hamath allied itself with Aznjahu 
of laudi (Azariah of Judah?) and Panammu of Samal. 
Tiglath-pileser broke up the coalition, devastated 
Hamath, and made the distnct an Assynan province. 
The Southern States hastened to avoid invasion by paying 
tnbute. Menahem of Israel, Zabibi of Arabia, Razunnu 
(Rezon) of Damascus, Hiram of Tyre are noteworthy; 
but Gebal, Carchemish, Hamath, Militia, Tabal, KuUani 
(Calno, Is 10*) also submitted, b.c, 738. In b.c. 734 
Hanno of Gaza was defeated. In b.c. 733-'732 Damascus 
was besieged and taken, Israel was invaded, the whole 
of Naphtali taken, and Pekah had to pay heavy toll. 
In B.c 731 he was murdered, and Tiglath-pileser acknowl- 
edged Hosea as successor. Ammon, Moab, Ashkelon, 
Edom, and Ahaz of Judah paid tribute. SamsI, queen 
of the Arabians, was defeated, and the Sabsans sent 
presents. This Tiglath-pileser is the Pul of 2 K *0, 
who, after defeating the Chaldeean Ukin-zSr, who had 
got himself made king of Babylon, in b.c. 728 was 
crowned king of Babylon, as Pulu. 

(1) Sargon . — Shalmaneser iv, seems to have been 
son of Tiglath-pileser. He was king of Babylonia as 
Ululai, and succeeded to Tiglath-pileser’s Empire. In 
jB.c. 724 he began the siege of Samaria, which fell after 
three years. We have no Assyrian accounts of this 
reign. Sargon at once succeeded him, but we have no 
knowledge of his title to the throne. He never mentions 
his immediate ancestors, nor does Sennachenb, but 
the latter evidently wished to claim ancient royal 
descent, and Esarhaddon claimed descent from an early 
king. That Sargon is called arku, 'the later,' in his 
own inscriptions may be meant to distinguish him 
from the great Sargon of Akkad, whose reign he so 
closely reproduced, or from some early Assyrian monarch, 
Shar-k6n (Shar-kenkate-Ashir?). Samana fell almost 
immediately (b.c. 722), and the flower of the nation, 
to the number of 27,290 persons, was deported and 
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settled about Halah on the Habor, in the province of 
Gozan and m Media (2 K 17®), being replaced by Baby- 
lomans and Synans. Merodach-baladan, a king of 
Bit lakin, a Chaldaan State in S. Babylonia, who had 
been tnbutary to Tiglath-pileser iii , had made himself 
master of Babylon, and was supported there by Elam. 
Sargon met the Elamites m a battle which he claimed 
as a \*ictory, but he had to leave Merodach-baladan 
alone as king in Babylon for twelve years. This failure 
roused the West under laubidi of Hamath, who secured 
Arpad, Simirra, Damascus, and Samana as allies, sup- 
ported by Hanno of Gaza and the N. Arabian Musn. 
Sargon in b.c. 720 set out to recover his power here. 
At Karkar, laubidi was defeated and captured, and 
the southern branch of the confederacy was crushed at 
Raphia Hanno was earned to Assyna, 933 people 
deported, Shabi (Sibi, Sewe, So), the Tartan of Piru of 
Musn, fled, the Arabians submitted and paid tnbute. 
Azun of Ashdod, who began to intngue with Egypt, 
was deposed and replaced by his brother, Ahimiti. 
A rebellion in Ashdod led to a pretender being installed, 
but Sargon sent his Tartan to Ashdod (Is 20D» the pre- 
tender fled,and AshdodandGath werereduced to Assyrian 
provinces. Judah, Edom, and Moab staved off vengeance 
by heavy toll. Sargon’s heaviest task was the reduction 
of Armema. Rusa i. was able to enhst all Upper Meso- 
potamia, including Mita of Mushki, and it took ten years 
to subdue the foe. Sargon’s efforts were clearly aided 
by the incursions of the Gimirn (Gomer) into N. Armenia. 
Having triumphed everywhere else, Sargon turned his 
veterans against Babylonia. The change of kings in 
Elam was a favourable opportumty for attacking Mero- 
dach-baladan, who was merely holding down the country 
by Chaldsean troops. Sargon marched down the Tigris, 
seized the chief posts on the east, screened off the 
Elamites and threatened Merodach-baladan’s rear. 
He therefore abandoned Babylon and fell on Sargon’s 
rear, but, meeting no support, retreated S. to his old 
kingdom and fortified it strongly. Sargon entered 
Babylon, welcomed as a deliverer, and in b.c. 709 became 
king of Babylon. The army stormed Bit lakin, but 
Merodach-baladan escaped over sea. Sargon then 
restored the ancient cities of Babylonia. His last years 
were crowned with the submission of far-off lands; 
seven kings of Cyprus sent presents, and Sargon set up 
a stele there in token of his supremacy. Dilmun, an 
island far down the Persian Gulf, did homage. Sargon 
founded a magnificent city, DUr Sargon, modern Khors- 
abad, to the N.E. of Nineveh. He died a violent death, 
but how or where is now uncertain. 

(m) Sennacherib. — Sennacherib) soon had to put down 
rebellion in S.B, and N.W., but his Empire was very 
well held together, and his chief wars were to meet 
the intrigues of his neighbours, Elam and Egypt. Baby- 
lonia was split up into semi-independent States, peopled 
by Aramseans, Chald®ans, and kindred folk, all restless 
and ambitious. Merodach-baladan seized the throne of 
Babylon from Marduk-zakir-shum, Sargon’s viceroy, b.c. 
704. The Aramaeans and Elam supported him. Sennach- 
erib defeated him at Kish, b.c. 703, and drove 
out of Babylon after nine months’ reign. Sennacherib 
entered Babylon, spoiled the palace, swept out the 
Chaldceans from the land, and carried off 208,000 people 
as captives. On the throne of Babylon he set BSl-ibnl, 
of the Babylonian seed royal, but educated at his court. 
Merodach-baladan had succeeded in stirring the W., 
where Tyre had widely extended its power, and Hezeklah 
of Judah had grown wealthy and ambitious, to revolt. 
Ammon, Moab, Edom, the Arabians joined the con- 
federacy, and Egypt encouraged. Padi, king of Ekron, 
a faithful vassal of Assyria, was overthrown by a rebeUion 
in his city and sent in chains to Hezekiah. Sennach- 
erib, early in B.c. 701, appeared on the Mediterranean 
coast, received the submission of the Phoenician cities, 
isolated Tyre, and had tribute from Ammon, Moab, 
and Edom. Tyre he coald not capture, so he made 
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Itubivl of Sidon overlord of Phcenicia, and assailed 
Tyre with the alhed fleet. Its king escaped to Cyprus, 
but the city held out. Sennachenb meanwhile passed 
down the coast, reduced Ashkelon, but was met at 
Eltekeh by the Arabians and Egyptians. He gained 
an easy \'ictory, and captured Eltekeh, Timnath, and 
Ekron. Then he concentrated his attention upon 
Judah, captured 46 fortified cities, deported 200,150 
people, and shut up Hezekiah, ‘hke a bird in a cage,* 
in Jerusalem. He assigned the Judaean cities to the 
kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza, imposed fresh 
tnbute, and received of Hezekiah thirty talents of gold, 
eight hundred talents of silver, precious stones, couches 
of ivory, thrones of ivory, precious woods, his daughters, 
his palace women, male and female singers, etc., an 
enormous spoil, which was carried to Nineveh. His 
siege of Lachish is depicted on his monuments. Before 
his campaign was over, Merodach-baladan had again 
appeared in Babylon. A difficulty has always been 
felt about the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, 
because, if it took place after this campaign, he could 
hardly have been so successful in Babylonia. His 
inscnptions end with b.c. 689, but Esarhaddon’s refer- 
ences to the conquests of his father in Arabia, and a 
fragmentary reference to Azekah, suggest that he 
invested Jerusalem again, on a second campaign, and 
that the destruction occurred then. The Biblical 
narrative suggests that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, 
had already appeared on the scene. This would date 
the event after b.c. 691. Further, it seems to have 
occurred soon before his death in b.c. 681. 

In Babyloma, BSl-ibm proved unfaithful and was 
recalled. Ashur-nadm-shum, Sennacherib’s son, was 
installed as king, and reigned six years. Sennachenb 
devastated Bit lakin and defeated Shuzub, a Chaldsan 
king. He then employed Phoenician shipbuilders and 
sailors to build ships at Til-barsip, on the Euphrates, 
and at Nineveh, on the Tigris. He floated his fleets 
down to the mouth of the nvers, shipped his army, and 
landed at the mouth of the Karan, where the Ghaldseans 
had taken refuge, b.c. 695. He sent the captives by 
ship to Assyria, and marched his army into S. Elam. 
The king of Elam, however, swooped down on Babylon 
and earned ofl Ashur-nadin-shum to Elam. Nergal- 
ushSzib was raised to the throne, and, aided by Elamite 
troops, proceeded to capture the Assyrian garrisons 
and cut off the southern array. Sennacherib retreated 
to Erech and awaited Nergal-ushSzib, who had occupied 
Nippur. He was defeated, captured, and taken to 
Assyria, b.c. 693. The Babylonians now made Shuzub, 
the Chaldsean, king under the name of MushSzib-Marduk. 
A revolution in Elam tempted Sennachenb to invade 
that country, perhaps in hope of rescuing his son. He 
swept all before him, the Elamite king retreating to the 
mountains, but the severe winter forced Sennacherib 
to retreat, b.c. 692. MushSzib-Marduk and the Baby- 
lonians opened the treasury of Marduk to bribe the 
Elamites for support. A great army of Elamites, 
Aramseans, Chaldseans, and Babylonians barred Sennach- 
erib’s return at Haiaie, on the E. of the Tigris, b.c. 691. 
Sennacherib claimed the victory, but had no power to 
do more, and left Mushezib-Marduk alone for the time. 
He came back to Babylonia in b.c. 690, and the new 
Elamite king bang unable to assist, Babylon was taken. 
MushSzib-Marduk deposed and sent to Nineveh. Baby- 
lon was then sacked, fortifications and walls, temples 
and palaces razed to the ground, the inhabitants mas- 
sacred, the canals turned over the ruins, b.c. 689. 
Sennacherib made Babylonia an Assyrian province, and 
was king himself till his death (b.c. 681). Thereisreason 
to think that he appointed Esarhaddon regent of Baby- 
lonia; at any rate it seems that this prince began to 
rebuild Babylon before his father’s death. 

Sennacherib chose Nineveh, which had become a 
second-rate city, as his capital, and, by his magnificent 
buildings and great fortifications, made it a formidable 


rival to Calah, Asshur, and even Babylon before its 
destruction. His last few years are m obscunty, but he 
w’as murdered by his son or sons. See Adrammelech. 

(n) Esarhaddon came to the throne b.c. 680, after a 
short struggle with the murderers of his father and their 
party He had to repel an incursion of the Cimmenans 
m the beginning of his reign, and then conquered the 
Medes In b c. 677 Sidon was in revolt, but was taken 
and destroyed, a new city called Kar-Esarhaddon being 
built to replace it and colonized with captives from 
Elam and Babylonia, Ezr 4=. In b.c. 676, Esarhaddon 
marched into Arabia and conquered the eight kings of 
Bazu and Hazu (Buz and Huz of Gn 22®0. In b.c, 674 
he in-vaded Egypt, and again in 673. In b.c. 670 he 
made his great effort to conquer Egypt, drove back the 
Egyptian army from the frontier to Memphis, winning 
three severe battles Memphis surrendered, Tirhakah 
fled to Thebes, and Egypt was made an Assyrian province. 
In B.c. 668 it revolted, and on the march to reduce it 
Esarhaddon died. He divided the Empire between his 
two sons, Ashurbampal being king of Assyria and the 
Empire, while Shamash-shum-ukin was king of Babylon 
as a vassal of his brother. 

(o) Ashurbanipal at once prosecuted his father’s 
reduction of Egypt to submission. Tirhakah had drawn 
the Assyrian governors, some of them native Egyptians, 
as Necho, into a coalition against Assyria. Some re- 
mained faithful, and the rising was suppressed; Tirhakah 
was driven back to Ethiopia, where he died b.c. 664. 
Tantamon invaded Egypt again, and Ashurbanipal m 
B.c. 662 again suppressed a rising, drove the Ethiopian 
out. and captured Thebes. Ashurbanipal besieged Ba’al, 
king of Tyre, and although unable to capture the city, 
obtained its submission and that of Arvad, Tabal, and 
Cilicia. Gyges, king of Lydia, exchanged embassies, 
and sent Ashurbanipal two captive Cimmerians, but 
he afterwards allied himself with Psammetichus, son of 
Necho, and assisted him to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 
The Minm had been restless, and Ashurbampal next 
reduced them. Elam was a more formidable foe. 
Allying himself with the Aramaeans and Chaldaeans. 
Urtaku, king of Elam, invaded Babyloma, but he was 
defeated and his throne seized by Teumman. Ashur- 
bampal took advantage of the revolution to invade 
Elam and capture Susa; and after killing Teumman put 
Ummanigash and Tammaritu, two sons of Urtaku, on 
the thrones of two districts of Elam. He then took 
vengeance on the Aramseans, E. of the Tigris. His 
brother, Shamash-shum-ukIn, now began to plot for 
independence. He enlisted the Chaldaeans, Aramseans, 
and Ummanigash of Elam, Arabia, Ethiopia, and Egypt. 
A simultaneous rising took place, and Ashurbanipal 
seemed likely to lose his Empire. He invaded Baby- 
lonia. In Elam, Tammaritu put to death IJmmanigash 
and all his family, but was defeated by Ind^igash, and 
had to flee to Assyria. Ashurbanipal defeated his 
opponents and laid siege to Babylon, Borsippa, Sippara, 
and Outha, capturing one after the other. Shamash- 
shum-ukin burnt his palace over his head, and Babylon 
surrendered b.c. 648. The conquest of S. Babylonia and 
Chaldaea was followed by campaigns against Elam, 
culminating in the capture of Susa and its destruction. 
Ashurbanipal then punished the Arabians, who, in his 
enforced absence in Babylonia, had invaded Palestine, 
overrun Edom and Moab, and threatened Damascus. 
The inscriptions, however, do not come down below 
B.c. 646, and the last years of the reign are in obscurity. 
Ashurbanipal appears to have reigned over Babylon 
as KanddUlnu, 

(p) Fan of Ashurbampal was succeeded by 

Ashur-etil-ilani, his son, who was succeeded by Sin-shar- 
ishkun, his brother. We do not know how long they 
reigned, but in b.c. 606 the Medes captured Nineveh 
and took the N. half of the Empire, while Nabopolassar, 
king of Babylon (since b.c. 626?), took Babyloma, 

II. Babtlonia.— 1. History.— The history of Baby- 
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Ionia, as monumentally attested, falls naturally into 
periods, (a) the rise of the city-States and their struggle 
for supremacy ; (6) the supremacy of Babylon and the 
First Babyioman Empire; (c) the Kassite supremacy 
and the nse of Assyna; (d) the contemporaneous 
kingdoms of Assyna and Babyloma; (e) the supremacy 
of Assyna to its fall, (/) the New Babyioman Empire. 

(a) The city-States.^The prehistonc remains of the 
earliest settlers in Babylonia are numerous, but they 
have received no systematic study. The existence of 
a non-Semitic race, the so-called Sumerians, is at least 
the most convenient assumption to account for the 
problems of the earliest history, but it is impossible to 
decide how early they were intermixed with Semitic 
folk. It IS as yet difficult to decide whether these 
Semites entered from the S.W., or from the side of Elam, 
or from N. Mesopotamia. The earliest monuments we 
possess show a vanety of towns, each of which served 
as a nucleus to a wide area of villages. As populations 
grew, the needs of pasture for an eminently pastoral 
people brought about disputes as to boundanes, and 
wars ensued. The States entered into keen rivalry in 
other directions, as commerce developed. As early as 
B.c. 5000 the condition of things may be aptly com- 
pared with that of England under the Heptarchy. 
Endu, modern Abu Shahrem, lay on the Gulf and W. 
of the Euphrates mouth. As the seat of the worship of 
Ea, god of the waters, its business was rather on the 
sea than on the land, but it was always reverenced as the 
primitive home of civilization and religion. We have 
no evidence that it was ever the seat of a kingdom. 
Some 10 miles to the W. lay Ur, modern Mugheir, then 
also on the Gulf, the home of the worship of Sm, the 
moon-god. Across the Euphrates, 30 miles to N.E., lay 
Larsa, modern Senkereh, where Shamash, the sun-god, 
was chief god. Twelve miles to the N.W. was Uruk, 
modern Warka (Erech), with its Ishtar cult. To the N. 
was Mar. modern Tel Ede. From Mar, 35 miles to the E., 
on the Shatt-el-Hai canal from the Tigns to the Eu- 
phrates, was Shirpurla or Lagash, modem Telloh, with 
its god Ningirsu, These six cities form the group with 
whose fortunes most of the Telloh finds are concerned. 
Nippur, modern Niffer, lay halfway between the Tigris 
and Euphrates, 60 miles from the Gulf. Its god was 
the very ancient En-lil, the old BSl, ‘lord of mankind.’ 

In the N. more than 50 miles N.W. of Nippur was 
Cutha, modern Tel Ibrahim, with its god Nergal, lord 
of the world of the dead. Further N., on the E. hank 
of the Euphrates, was Sippar, modem Abu Habba, with 
its sun-god Shamash. Near by must have been Agade. 
The monuments place here: Kulunu (Calneh); Uhki, 
later Opis; and Kish. Later, Babylon (wh. see) and 
its sister city Borsippa came into importance. In 
Upper Mesopotamia, Haran was probably not much 
later in its rise as a commercial capital and centre of 
the moon-god cult. 

The history of this period has many gaps, probably 
because systematic exploration has been carried out only 
at Telloh and Nippur. The evidence for other cities 
consists chiefly of references made by the rulers of these 
two cities, who either ruled over others or were ruled 
over by them. A king of Ur might leave offerings at 
Nippur, or order some building to be done there; or the 
rulers of Nippur might name the king of Ur as their over- 
lord. Out of such scattered references we must weave 
what history we can. About b.c. 4500 Enshagsagana, 
king of Kengi in S.W , offered to Bel of Nippur the spoils 
of Kish. Later, Mesilim, king of Kish, made Shirpurla 
a subject State. About b.c. 4200 Ur-Nina was able to 
call himself king of Shirpurla. Eannatum and Ente- 
mena of Shirpurla won several victories over other cities 
and Imposed treaties upon them. Soon Lugalzaggisi, 
king of Uhki, about b.c. 4200, could call himself king of 
Erech, Ur, and Larsa. He was practically ruler of the 
First Babylonian Empire, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean. About b.c. 3860, Alusharshid, king 
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of Kidi, conquered Elam and Bara’se, to N.E. and E. 
of Babyloma. 

Shargam-shar-ali (Sargon i.), king of Agade, b.c. 3800, 
and his son Naram-Sin, b.c. 3750 according to Naboni- 
dus, were lords of Nippur, Shirpurla, Kish, Babylon, and 
Erech, and ruled, or at least leveled tnbute, from the 
Mediterranean N. into Armenia, over part of Elam, and 
S. into Arabia and the islands of the Persian Gulf, 
About B.c. 3500 Ur-Bau of Shirpurla ruled in peace, as 
a subject prince, or patesi, Gudea, about b.c. 3100, 

erectedwonderfulbuildings.evidentlyhad great resources, 

and even conquered Anshan, in Elam, but was not a king. 
About B.c. 3000, Ur-Gur and his son Dungi, kings of Ur, 
built temples not only in Ur but in Kutha, Shirpurla, 
Nippur, and Erech. A dynasty of Erech and a dynasty 
of Isin later claimed authority over Nippur, Ur, Endu, 
and other less noted cities. The next dynasty of Ur, 
founded by Gungunu, included Ine-Sin, Bur-Sin ii., 
Garail-Sin, Dungi ii. and others, b.c. 2800--2500. They 
warred in Syna, Arabia, and Elam. 

(5) Supremacy of Babylon — The First Dynasty of 
Babylon (b.c. 2396) vvas founded by Sumu-abi. But 
Larsa was under its own king Nur-Adad, who was 
followed by his son Sm-iddinam, The Elamites invaded 
the land, and under Kudur-nanhundi carried off the 
goddess Nang from Erech about b.c. 2290. Larsa became 
the seat of an Elamite king, Rim-Sin, son of Kudur- 
mabuk, ruler of lamutbal in W. Elam. He ruled over 
Ur, Endu, Nippur, Shirpurla, and Erech, and conquered 
Isin. He is thought by some to be Arioch of Ellasar 
who with Chedorlaomer of Elam, Amraphel of Shinar, 
(Hammurabi?), Tidal of Goiim overthrew the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 14). At any rate he was 
expelled from Larsa by Hammurabi in the 31st year of 
his reign. Hammurabi ruled all Mesopotamia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. His reign was 
the climax of Babylonian civilization and culture. His 
successors maintained his Empire for a while, but then 
Babyloma had to submit to foreign conquest. His penod 
is known to us by an enormous number of inscriptions 
and monuments, and deserves attention as characteristic 
of Old Babylonia at its best. 

The second dynasty has left remarkably few monu- 
ments in the districts hitherto explored, and beyond 
Its existence we know little of it. 

(c, cf, e) Kaesite supremacy t and rise of Assyria^ etc . — 
The third dynasty rose on the conquest of Babylonia 
by the Kassites, a mountaineer people from the N.E., 
of non-Semitic race, thought by many to be Cush In 
Gn 10^. The Kassites attempted an invasion as early 
as the 9th year of Samsu-iluna, but were driven back. 
They first established themselves in the South, giving 
the name of Karduniash to it. They adopted the royal 
titles, worshipped the ancient gods, and wrote in the 
Babylonian language. The first king of whom we have 
important inscriptions was Agum-kakiime (Agum ii.). 
He claims to rule over the Kashshu, the Akkadians, 
Babylonia, Ashnunak, Fadan, Alman, and Gutium. He 
restored the images of Marduk and Zarpanit his consort, 
which had been carried away to Haniin N. Mesopotamia. 
Later we learn from the Tell el-Amama letters that as 
early as the time of Amenophis in., king of Egypt, 
Kurigalzu of Babylon was in friendly relations with 
Egypt, and refused to support a Canaanite conspiracy 
against its rule. The relations with Assyria have been 
already dealt with, Kadashman-harbe co-operated with 
his grandfather in driving out the Sati, who robbed 
the caravans from the West and Egypt. Kurigalzu ii. 
waged successful war with Elam, captured the king 
Hurbatila with his own hands, and sacked Susa. With 
Melishihu and Marduk-apUddina i. Babylonian power 
revived, but fell again under their successors. The 
Kassites first gave Babylonia a national name and 
exalted the worship of B51 of Nippur In their 
time, Babylonia had trade relations not only with 
Mesopotamia Syria, and Egypt, but witk Bactria, 
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and possibly China on the E., and with Eubosa on the 
West. 

(/) New Babylonian Empire , — The new Babylonian 
dynasty was that of Pashe, or Ism, a native dynasty. 
Nebuchadrezzar i. was apparently its founder. He 
defeated the Elamites and wrested from them the 
provinces already occupied by them, and brought back 
the statue of Bel which they had captured. He also 
reconquered the West, and left his name on the rocks 
of the Nahr el-Kelb. His attempts upon Assyna were 
unsuccessful. Henceforth Babylonia was pent up by 
Assyna and Elam,* and merely held its own. The fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth dynasties yield but a few 
names, of whose exploits we know next to nothing. The 
Aramaean migration swallowed up Mesopotamia and 
drove back both Assyna and Babylonia. The Chaldseans 
followed the old route from Arabia by Ur, and estab- 
lished themselves firmly in the S. of Babyloma. Akkad 
was plundered by the Siiti. Thus cut off from the West, 
the absence of Babyloman power allowed the rise of 
Philistia; Israel consolidated, Phoenicia grew into power. 
Hamath, Aleppo, Patin, Saraal became independent 
States. Damascus became an Aramaean power. Egypt 
also was split up, and could influence Palestine but little. 
When Assyria revived under Adad-mran, the whole W. 
was a new country and had to be reconquered. Baby- 
loma had no hand in it. She was occupied in suppressing 
the Chaldasans and Aramaeans on her borders; and had 
to call for Assynan assistance in the time of Shalmaneser. 
Finally, Tiglath-pileser in. became master of Babyloma, 
and after him it fell into the hands of the Chaldsean 
Merodach-baladan, till Sargon drove him out. Under 
Sennacherib it was a mere dependency of Assyna, till 
he destroyed Babylon. Under Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
bampal Babyloma revived somewhat, and under Nabo- 
polassar found in the weakness of Assyria and the fall 
of Nineveh a chance to recover. 

Nabopolassar reckoned his reign from b.c. 625, but 
during the early years of his rule some Southern Baby- 
loman cities such as Erech continued to acknowledge 
Sin-shar-ishkun. According to classical writers, he allied 
himself with the Medo-Scythian hordes, who devastated 
Mesopotamia and captured Nineveh. He claims to have 
chased from Akkad the Assyrians, who from the days of 
old ruled over all peoples and with their heavy yoke 
wore out the nations, and to have broken their yoke. 
The Medes seem to have made no attempt to hold 
Mesopotamia, and Pharaoh Necho, who was advancing 
from Egypt to take Syria, was defeated at Carchemish 
B.c. 606 by Nebuchadrezzar. So Babylonia succeeded 
to the W. part of the Assynan Empire. Beyond a few 
building inscriptions we know httle of this reign. 

Nebuchadrezzar’s inscnptions hardly mention any- 
thing but his buildings. He fortified Babylon, enriched 
it with temples and palaces; restored temples at Sippara, 
Larsa, Ur, Dilbat, Baz, Erech, Borsa, Kutha, Marad; 
cleaned out and walled with quays the Arahtu canal 
which ran through Babylon, and dug a canal N. of Sippara. 
He left an inscription on the rocks at Wady Bnssa, a 
valley N. of the Lebanon Mountains and W, of the upper 
part of the Orontes; another on a rock N. of the Nahr el- 
Kelb, where the old road from Arvad passes S. to the 
cities of the coast. A fragment of his annals states that 
in his 37th year he fought in Egypt against Amasis. 

Amel-Marduk (Evil-Merodach), his son, was not 
acceptable to the priests, and was murdered by his 
brother-in-law Neriglissar, who had married a daughter 
of Nebuchadrezzar, and was son of B51-shum-ishkun, 
the ruhu-imga. He, too, was occupied chiefly with the 
temples of his land. Neriglissar was succeeded by his 
son Labashi-Marduk, a *bad character,* whom the 
priests deposed, setting up Nabonidus, a Babylonian. 
He was an antiquary rather than a king. He rebuilt 
many of the oldest Babyloman temples, and in exploring 
their ruins found records which have helped to date early 
iring g, as quoted above. For some reason he avoided 
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Babylon and left the command of the army to hi£ 
son Belshazzar. The Manda king, Astyages, invaded 
Mesopotamia, and was repelled only by the aid of Cyrus, 
king of Anshan, who a httle later by his overthrow of 
Astyages became king of Persia, and then conquered 
Croesus of Lydia. On the 16th of Tammuz b.c. 539 
Cyrus entered Babylon without resistance. Nabomdus 
was spared and sent to Karmama. Belshazzar was killed. 
Cyrus was acceptable to the Babylomans, worshipped at 
the ancient shrines, glonfied the gods who had given him 
leadership over their land and people, made Babylon 
a royal city, and took the old native titles, but the 
sceptre had departed from the Semitic world for ever. 

2 . Literature .—Babyloma w as very early m possession 
of a form of writing. The earliest specimens of which 
we know are httle removed from pictorial writing, but 
the use of flat pieces of soft clay, afterwards dned in the 
sun or baked hard m a furnace, as writing material, and 
strokes of a triangular reed, soon led to conventional 
forms of characters in which the curved lines of a picture 
were replaced by one or more short marks on the line. 
These were gradually reduced in number until the 
resultant group of strokes bore little resemblance to the 
original. The short pointed wedge-shaped ‘dabs’ of 
the reed have given rise to the name ‘ cuneiform,’ The 
necessities of the engraver on stone led him to reproduce 
these wedges with an emphasized head that gives the 
appearance of nails, but all such graphic varieties make 
no essential difference. The signs denoted primarily 
ideas: thus the picture of a bull, or a bull’s head, would 
symbohze ‘power,’ and all the words derived from the 
root ‘to be powerful,’ then from the word ‘powerful* 
a syllabic value would be derived which might be used 
in spelling words. Thus the picture of a star might 
sigmfy ‘ heaven,’ the supreme god Anu, the idea ‘ above,* 
and be used to denote all things ‘high, lofty, or divine’; 
Its syllabic value being an it would be used in spelling 
wherever an had to be written. But , again, as * god ’ was 
Hu, It might be used in spelling for il. Thus many 
signs have more than one value, even as syllables; they 
may also denote ideas. The scnbes, however, used not 
far short of 600 signs, and there is rarely any doubt of 
their meamng. The values attached to the signs in 
many cases are not derivable from the words which 
denote their ideas, and it has been concluded that the 
signs were adopted from a non-Semitic people called 
the Sumerians. Many inscnptions cannot be read as 
Semitic, except by regarding them as a sort of halfway 
development of pictorial wnting, and when read syllab- 
ically are supposed to be in the Sumenan language, 
which continued to be used, at any rate in certain phrases, 
to the last, much as Latin words and abbreviations 
(like £. s. d.) are used by us. There is still great obscurity 
about this subject, which can be solved only by the 
discovery of earlier or intermediate inscriptions. 

At any rate, we are now able to read with certainty, 
except for a few obscure expressions, inscriptions which 
possibly date back to b.c. 6000. The earhest inscnptions 
hitherto recovered have been from temple archives, and 
naturally relate to offerings to the gods or gifts to the 
temples. From very early times, however, contracts 
such as deeds of sale, dispositions of property, marriage 
settlements, etc., were preserved in the archives, and 
many families preserved large quantities of deeds, letters, 
business accounts, etc. Writing and reading were very 
widely diffused, even women being well educated in these 
respects, and we have enormous collections in our 
museums of material relating to the private life and 
customs of the people at almost all periods of the history. 

The Babylonians early drew up codes of laws, hymns, 
ritual texts, mythology, and made records of observa- 
tions in all directions of natural history. The supposed 
influence of the heavenly bodies led to works associating 
celestial phenomena with terrestrial events—the so-called 
astrological texts which recorded astronomical observa- 
tions from very early dates. A wonderful conecUon of 
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extraordinary events, as births of monsters or abnormal 
beings, were regarded as ominoust and an attempt w^as 
made to connect them with events in national or private 
history. These ‘ omen tablets ’ also deal with morals, 
attaching to human acts consequences e\dncing royal 
or DiMne displeasure Einl conduct was thus placed 
under a ban, and the pumshment of it was assigned to 
the ‘hand of God or the king.' It was a very high 
morality that was so inculcated: to say yea with the lips 
and nay m the heart, to use false weights, to betray a 
fnend, to estrange relations, to slander or backbite, are 
all forbidden. The conduct of a good king, of a good 
man, of a faithful son of his god, are set out with great 
care, and culminate in the precept, ‘To him that does 
thee wrong return a gracious courtesy.’ Medicine was 
extensively written upon, and the number of cases 
prescnbed for is very great. We are not able, as a rule, 
to recognize either the ailment or the prescription; but 
it seems that magical spells ivere often used to dnve out 
the demon supposed to be the cause of the disease. 

The Babylomans had some acquaintance with mathe- 
matics, so far as necessary for the calculation of areas, 
and they early drew up tables of squares and cubes, as 
well as of their measures of surface and capacity. To 
them we owe the di\1sion of time into hours, minutes, 
and seconds. Their measures still lack the funda- 
mental explanation which can be afforded only by 
finding some measured object W'lth its Babylonian 
measure inscribed upon it, in a state allow ing of accurate 
modern measures. See Weights and Measures. 

3. Eeligion. — The religion of Babylonia was a syn- 
cretic result of the union of a number of city and local 
cults. Consequently Shamash the sun-god; Sin the 
moon-god, Ishtar, Venus; Marduk the god of Babylon, 
Naba of Borsippa, BSl of Nippur, Nergal the god of 
pestilence, Nusku the new-moon crescent, and a host 
of others, were worshipped with equal reverence by 
both kings and people. Most men, however, were 
specially devoted to one god, determined for them 
by hereditary cult, or possibly personal choice: a man 
was ‘son of his god’ and the god w'as his ‘father.’ In 
the course of time almost every god absorbed much 
of the attributes of every other god, so that, with 
the exception of such epithets as were peculiarly 
appropriate to him, Shamash could be addressed or 
hymned in much the same words as Marduk or Sin. 
By some teachers all the gods were said to be Marduk 
in one or other manifestation of his Divine acti\dty. 
The whole pantheon became orgamzed and simplified 
by the identification of deities originally distinct, as a 
result of political umfication or theological system. 
The ideal of Dignity was high and pure, often very 
poetic and beautiful, but the Babylonian was tolerant 
of other gods, and indisposed to deny the right of others 
to call a god by another name than that which best 
summed up for him his own conception. 

Magic entered largely into the beliefs and practices 
of life, invading religion in spite of spiritual authority. 
The universe was peopled with spirits, good and bad, who 
had to be appeased or propitiated. Conj'urations, magic 
spells, forecasts, omens were resorted to in order to bind or 
check the malign influences of demons. The augurs, con- 
jurers, magicians, soothsayers were a numerous class, and, 
though frowned upon by the priests and physicians, were 
usually called m whenever disease or fear suggested occult 
influence. The priest was devoted to the service of his 
god, and originally every head of a family was priest of 
the local god, the right to mimster in the temple descend- 
ing in certain families to the latest times. The office 
was later much subdivided, and as the temple became 
an overwhelming factor in the city life, its ofidcials and 
employees formed a lajge part of the population. A 
temple corresponded to a monastery in the Middle Ages, 
having lands, houses, tenants, and a host of dependants, 
as well as enormous wealth, which it employed on the 
whole in good deeds, and certainly threw its influence 
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on the side of peace and secunty. Although distinct 
classes, the judges, scnbes, physicians, and even skilled 
manufacturers were usually attached to the temple, and 
pnests often exercised these functions. Originally the 
god, and soon his temple, were the visible embodiment 
of the city life. The king grew out of the high priest. 
He was the vicegerent of the god on earth, and retained 
his pnestly power to the last, but he especially repre- 
sented its external aspect. He was ruler, leader of the 
army, chief judge, supreme builder of palaces and 
temples, guardian of nght, defender of the weak and 
oppressed, accessible to the meanest subject. The 
expansion of city territory by force of arras, the growth 
of kingdoms and nse of empires, led to a military caste, 
rapacious for foreign spoils, and domestic politics became 
a struggle for power between the war party of expansion 
and conquest and the party of peace and consolidation. 

The Babylonian Literature was extensive, and much 
of it has striking similanties to portions of the Bible (see 
Creation, Deluge, etc.). It also seems to have had in- 
fluence upon classical mythology. 

See Appendix note at end of volume. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

ASTAD, ASTATH.—1322 or 3622 of Astad’s descend- 
ants are mentioned as returning with Zerubbabel (1 Es 
513). He is called Azgad in the can. books; and 1222 
descendants are mentioned m the parallel list in Ezr 2i3, 
2322 in Neh 71 ?. He appears as Astath, 1 Es Sss, when 
a second detachment of 111 return under Ezra ( = Ezr 
812). Azgad appears among the leaders who sealed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh IQi®). 

ASTROLOGY, ASTRONOMY.— See Magic, etc. 

ASTYAGES (Bel was the last king of Media. He 
was defeated and dethroned by Cyrus the Great m 
B.c. 550. J* F. McCurdy, 

ASTJPPIM.— 1 Ch 26“ AV; RV correctly ‘store- 
house.’ 

ASUR (AV Assur). 1 Es 521 . — His sons returned among 
the Temple servants under Zerubbabel; called Harhur, 
Ezr 251, Neh 758. 

ASYLUM.— See Altar, Kin [Next ofJ, Refuge 
[Cities of]. 

ASYNORITUS (Ro 16“).— A Christian greeted by 
St. Paul with four others ‘and the brethren that are 
with them,' perhaps members of the same small com- 
munity. The name occurs in Rom. Ins. CIL vi. 12,565, 
of a freedman of Augustus. 

ATAD (Gn A threshing-floor on the road to 

Hebron. The site is unknown. 

ATAR (AV Jatal). 1 Es S*®. — His sons were among 
the porters or door-keepers who returned with Zerub- 
babel; called Ater, Ezr 2 ^ 2 , Neh 7«. 

ATARAH. — Wife of Jerahmeel and mother of Onam 
(1 Ch 228). 

ATARGAITS (RV less correctly Atergatis). — In addi- 
tion to the sanctuary of this goddess («Gr. Derceto) 
at Camion (2 Mac 1226), other shrines were situated at 
Hierapolis and Ashkelon. Here sacred fish were kept, 
and at the latter place the goddess was represented as 
a mermaid, resembhng the supposed form of the Phihstine 
Dagon (wh. see). Some expositors, because of the 
ancient name of Camion, i.e. Ashteroth-karnaim, have 
identified the goddess with Astarte. The name, how- 
ever, a compound of "Athar (s=PhGen. ‘Astart, Heb. 
‘Ashtoreth [wh. see]) and of *Atti or *Attah, which 
latter term appears as a god’s name upon inscriptions, 
shows her to be Astarte who has assimilated the functions 
of ‘ Atti. This etymology, together with her mermaid- 
form and the fact that fish were sacred to her, apparently 
makes her a personification of the fertilizing powers of 
water, N. Koenig. 

ATAROTH.— 1. A town not far from Dibon (Nu 
328* *8), probably the modern Khirl}et ^AttHrUSt to the 
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N W of Dhlhdn. 2. A town on the S. border of the 
teintory of the children ot Joteeph (Jos 162), called 
Ataroth-addar in v 5, probably identical with ed-Darv/rh, 
li mile S W of Bethhoron the Lower. 3. A town not 
identihed, towards the E end of the same border 
(Jos 167). 4 . The name of a family (1 Ch. RV 
Atroth-beth-Joab). W. Ewing. 

ATER.— 1. The ancestor of certain Temple porters 
who returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2^6 Neh 7^^ <5, 
cf, Atar. 2. (AV Aterezias), 1 Es 5^^; ct Ezr 2^®. 
His sons returned with Zerubbabel. 

ATETA (AV Teta), l Es 523=Hatita, Ezr 2«, Neh 7«. 

ATHACH, 1 S 3030, — Unknown town in the south of 
Judah. 

ATHAIAH.— A man of Judah dwelling in Jerusalem 
(Neh IH). 

ATHALIAH. — 1. The only queen who occupied the 
throne of Judah. She was the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, and w’as married to Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat. 
On the accession of her son Ahaziah she became queen- 
mother, second only to the king in power and influence. 
When Ahaziah was slain by Jehu, she could not bring 
herself to take an inferior position, and seized the throne 
for herself, making it secure, as she supposed, by slaying 
all the male members of the house of David so far as they 
were wnthin her reach. One infant was preserved, and 
was successfully concealed in the Temple six years. 
The persons active in this were Jehosheba, sister of 
Ahaziah, and her husband Jehoiada, the chief priest. 
The story of the young prince’s coronation by the body- 
guard is one of the most dramatic in Hebrew history. 
The death of Athaliah at the hands of the guard forms 
the logical conclusion of the incident The destruction 
of the temple of Baal, which is spoken of in the same 
connexion, indicates that Athaliah w'as addicted to the 
worship of the Phoenician Baal, introduced by her 
mother into Israel (2 K 11). 2. See Gotholias. 3. A 
Benjamite (1 Ch S®®). H. P. Smith. 

ATHABIM (Nu 21D.— Either a proper name of a 
place from which the route was named; so RV ‘the w'ay 
of Atharira,’ as LXX, — or, ‘the way of tracks,* ie. a 
regular caravan road. (The rendering of AV, ‘way of 
the spies,’ follows Targ, and Syr.) The ‘ way of Atharim* 
will then be that described in Nu 

ATHENOBI0S (1 Mac IS^s-^s).— A friend of Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes. He was sent to Jerusalem to remonstrate with 
Simon Maccabaeus for the occupation of Joppa, Gazara, 
the citadel of Jerusalem, and certain places outside 
Judsea. Simon refused the terms proposed, and Atheno- 
bius was obliged to return in indignation to the king. 

ATHENS. — In the earliest times, Athens, on the Gulf 
of .Egina, consisted of two settlements, the town, on 
the plain and the citadel on the hill above, the Acropolis, 
where the population fled from invasion. Its name 
and the name of its patron-goddess Athene (Athenaia) 
are inextricably connected. She was the maiden 
goddess, the warlikedefenderof her people, the patroness 
of the arts. The city lies about 3 miles from the 
seacoast on a large plain. When Greece was free, 
during the period before b.c., 146 Athens was the capital 
of the district Attica, and developed a unique history 
in Greece. It first gained distinction by the repulse of 
the Persian invasions in b.c. 490 and 480, and afterwards 
had a bnlUant career of political, commercial, literary, 
and artistic supremacy. It was in the 5th cent. b.c. the 
greatest of Greek democracies, and produced the greatest 
sculptures and literary works the world has ever seen. 
In the same century Socrates lived and taught there, 
as did later Plato and Aristotle. The conflict with 
Sparta, the effects of the Macedonian invasion, and 
ultimately the Roman conquest of Greece, which became 
a Roman province under the name ‘Achaia* (wh. 
see), lessened the political importance of Athens, but 
as a State it received from Rome a position of freedom 


and consideration worthy of it.s iindvmg merits. Athens 
rernami-d hupreme m philosophy and the arts, and was 
in St Paul’s tirrit* r Ac 17i‘'-lS‘, 1 Th 3‘> the seat of a 
famous llnl^C‘risll.^ A. Sol ter 

ATHLAI.—A Jew who married a foreign wife 
(Ezr called in 1 Es y") Emmatheis;. 

ATIPHA (1 Es 5'‘2). — See H.\tipha. 

ATONEMENT. — The \^ord ‘atonement’ (at-one- 
ment), in English, denotes the making to be at one, 
or reconciling, ot peisoiis who have been at variance. 
In O'T' usage it signilies that by \\hich sm is ‘covered’ 
or 'expiated,' or the wrath of God averted. Thus, in 
EV, ot the LeMtical sacnhces (Lv 4^1 26 3i Mete.), 
of the halt-shekel of ransom-money (Ex i®), of the 
intercession of Moses (Ex 3230), of the zeal of Phinehas 
(Nu 2513), etc In the NT the word occurs once in 
AV as tr. of the Gr. word katallage, ordinarily and in 
RV rendered ‘reconciliation’ (Ro 5”). The ‘recon- 
ciliation’ here intended, however, as the expression 
‘received,’ and also v (‘reconciled to God through 
the death of his Son’) show, is that made by the death 
of Christ on behalf of sinners (cf Col ‘ having made 
peace through the blood of his cross'). In both OT 
and NT the implication is that the ‘reconciliation’ or 
‘ making-at-one ’ of mankind and God is effected through 
expiation or propitiation. In its theological use, there- 
fore, the word ‘atonement’ has come to denote, not 
the actual state of reconciliation into which believers 
are introduced through Christ, whose work is the means 
to this end, but the reconciling act itself — the work 
accomplished by Chnst in His sufferings and death 
for the salvation of the world. 

i. In the Old Testament. — In tracing the Scripture 
teaching on the subject of atonement, it is desirable 
to begin with the OT, in which the foundations of the 
NT doctrine are laid. Here several lines of preparation 
are to be distinguished, which, as OT revelation draws 
to its close, tend to unite. 

1. The most general, but indispensable, preparation 
in the OT lies in its doctrines of the holiness, righteous- 
ness, and grace of God ; also, of the sin and guilt of man. 
God’s holiness (including in this His ethical purity, His 
awful elevation above the creature, and His zeal for 
His own honour) is the background of every doctrine 
of atonement. As holy, God abhors sin, and cannot 
but in nghteousness eternally react against it. His 
grace shows itself in forgiveness (Ex 34® 7); hut even 
forgiveness must be bestowed in such a way, and on 
such conditions, that the interest of holiness shall not 
be compromised, but shall be upheld and magnified. 
Hence the bestowal of forgiveness in connexion with 
intercession (Moses, etc.), with sacrificial atonements, 
with signal vindications of the Divine righteousness 
(Phinehas). On man’s side sin is view'ed as voluntary, 
as infinitely heinous, as entailing a Di\1ne condemnation 
that needs to be removed. All the world has gone 
astray from God, and the connexion in which each indi- 
vidual stands with his family, nation, and race entails on 
him a corporate as well as an individual responsibility. 

2. A second important line of preparation in the OT 
is in the doctrine of sacrifice. Whatever the origins 
or ethmc associations of sacrifice, it is indisputable 
that sacrifice in the OT has a peculiar meaning, in 
accordance with the ideas of God and His holiness 
above indicated. From the beginning, sacrifice was 
the appointed means of approach to God. Whether, 
in the earliest narrative, the difference in the sacrifices 
of Cain and Abel had to do with the fact that the one 
was bloodless and the other an animal sacrifice (Gn 
43 -®), or lay solely in the disposition of the offerers (v.D, 
is not clear. Probably, however, from the commence- 
ment, a mystic %'lrtue was attached to the shedding 
and presentation of the sacred element of the blood. 
Up to the Exodus, we have only the generic type of 
the burnt-offering; the Exodus itself gave birth to 
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the Passover, in which blood spnnkled gave protection 
from destruction; at the ratification of the Covenant, 
peace-offenngs appear with burnt-offerings (Ex 20“ 
24-;; finally, the Levitical ritual provided a cultus m 
which the idea of atonement had a leading place. Critical 
questions as to the age of this legislation need not detain 
us, for there is an increasing tendency to recognize 
that, whatever the date of the final codification of the 
Levitical laws, the bulk of these laws rest on older 
usages. That the propitiatory idea in sacrifice goes 
back to early times may be seen in such pictures of 
patriarchal piety as Job I** 42^ while an atoning 
virtue is expressly assumed as belonging to sacrifice 
in 1 S 3“. Cf. also allusions to sin- and guilt-offerings, 
and to propitiatory rites In so old a stratum of laws as 
the ‘Law of HoUness' (Lv 19a- “ 23i9), and in Hos 
48, Mic 6« Ezk 408» 42« etc. 

It IS in the Levitical system that all the ideas involved 
in OT sacrifice come to clearest expression. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews admirably seizes the idea of the system. 

It has absolutely nothing to do with the ideas that 
underlay heathen ntes, but rests on a basis of its own. 

It provides a means by which the people, notwith- 
standing their sin, maintain their fellowship with God, 
and enjoy BOis favour. It rests in all its parts on the 
idea of the holiness of God, and is designed throughout 
to impress on the mind of the worshipper the sense 
of the separation which sin has made between him 
and <^od. Even with sacnfice the people could not 
approach God directly, but only through the priesthood. 
The priests alone could enter the sacred enclosure; 
into the Most Holy Place even the priests were not 
permitted to enter, but only the high priest, and he 
but once a year, and then only with blood of sacnfice, 
offered first for himself and then for the people, all 
this signifying that ‘the way into the hohest of all was 
not yet made manifest’ (He 8). 

The details of the sacrificial ritual must be sought 
elsewhere (see Saceifice). It is to be noted generally 
that the animal sacrifices were of four kinds — the 
burnt-offering, the sin-offenng, the guilt-offenng (a 
species of sin-offering which included a money-com- 
pensation to the person injured), the peace-offering. 
The victims must be unblemished; the presentation 
was accompamed by imposition of hands (on meaning, 
cf. Lv 16»); the blood, after the victim was killed, 
was sprii^ed on and about the altar: on the Day of 
Atonement it was taken also within the veil. The 
burnt-offering was wholly consumed; in the case of 
the peace-offering a feast was held with part of the 
flesh. No sacrifice was permitted for sins done ‘pre- 
sumptuously,’ or with *a high hand’ (Nu 

The design of all these sacrifices (even of the peace- 
offering, as features of the ritual show) was ‘to make 
atonement' for the sin of the offerer, or of the con- 
gregation (Lv 1* 420 «• « 58 1711 etc.). The 
word so translated means primarily ‘to cover,* then 
‘to propitiate* or ‘expiate.’ The atoning virtue is 
declared in Lv 17“ to reside in the blood, as the vehicle 
of the soul or life. The effect of the offering was to 
‘cover’ the person or offence from the eyes of a holy 
God, i.e, to annul guilt and procure forgiveness. It 
‘cleansed’ from moral and ceremonial pollution. 

From this point theories take their ori^ as to the precise 
signification of sacrificial atonement. (1) Was the act purely 
symbolical — an expression of penitence, confession.jprayer, 
consecration, surrender of one’s life to God? Hardly; 
for if, in one way, the victim is identified with the offerer, 
in another it is distinguished from him as a creature through 
whose blood-shedding expiation is made for his sin. (2) Is 
the idea, then, as many hold, that the blood represents a 
pure life put between the sinful soul and God — an innocent 
life covering a polluted one? In this case the death is 
held to be immaterial, and the manipulation of the blood, 
regarded as still fresh and living^ is the one thing of import- 
ance. The theory comes short m not recognizing that, in 
ease, there is in the act the acknowled^ent of God’s 
n^teous aentenoe upon sin — else why bimg sacrifice of 
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atonement at all? It is true that the blood represents 
the life, but it is surely not as life simply, but as life taken 
—life given up in death— that the blood is pr^ented on the 
altar as a covering for sin. It would be hard otheiwise to 
explain how m the NT so much stress is always laid on 
death, or the shedding of the blood, as the rneans of redemp- 
tion. ( 3 ) There remains the view that the victim is regarded, 
as expiating the guilt of the offerer by itself dying in his 
room— yielding up its life in his stead in acknowledginent 
of the judgment of God on his sin. This, which is the older 
view, IS probably still the truer. The theory of Ritschl, 
that the sacrifices had nothing to do with sin, but were 

simply a protection against the terrible majesty 01 uoa. 
is generally allowed to be untenable. 

3, There is yet a third line of preparation for this 
doctnne in the OT, viz.: the prophetic. The prophets, 
at first sight; seem to take up a position altogether 
antagonistic to sacrifices. Seeing,^ however, that in 
many indirect ways they recognize its legitimacy, and 
even include it in their pictures of a restored theocracy 
(cf. Is 568 7 607 6623, Jer 3317 is etc.), their 

polemic must be regarded as against the abuse rather 
than the use. The proper prophetic preparation, 
however, lay along a different line from the sacnficial. 
The basis of it is m the idea of the Righteous Sufferer, 
which is seen shaping itself in the Prophets and the 
Psalms (cf. Ps 22). The righteous man, both through 
the persecutions he sustains and the national calamities 
ansing from the people’s sins which he shares, is a living 
exemplification of the law of the innocent suffering for 
the guilty. Such suffenng, however, while giving 
weight to intercession, is not in itself atomng. But 
in the picture of the Servant of Jehovah in Is 53 a new 
idea emerges. The sufferings arising from the people’s 
sins have, in this Holy One, become, through the spirit 
in which they are borne, and the Divine purpose in 
permitting them, sufferings for sin— vicarious, healing, 
expiatory. Their expiatory character is affirmed in 
the strongest manner in the successive verses, and 
sacrificial language is freely taken over upon the sufferer 
(W.6 6 a, 10-12). Here at length the ideas of prophecy 
and those of sacrificial law coincide, and, though there 
is no second instance of like clear and detailed por- 
traiture, It is not difficult to recognize the recurrence 
of the same ideas in later prophecies, e,g>, in Zee 3® 12“* 
131 7, Dll 921-26. With such predictions on its lips 
OT prophecy closes, awaiting the time when, in Malachi’s 
words, the Lord, whom men sought, would comesuddenly 
to His Temple (3i). 

ii. In the New Testament. — ^The period between 
the OT and the NT affords little for our purpose. It 
is certain that, in the time of our Lord, even if, as some 
think, there were partial exceptions, the great mass 
of the Jewish people had no idea of a suffenng Messiah, 
or thought of any connexion between the Messiah and 
the sacrifices. If atonement was needed, it was to be 
sought for, apart from the sacrifices, in almsgiving and 
other good deeds; and the virtues of the righteous 
were regarded as in some degree availing for the wicked. 
It was a new departure when Jesus taught that ‘the 
Christ should suffer’ (cf. Mk Qi®, Lk 24«). Yet in 
His own suffering and death He claimed to be fulfilling 
the Law and the Prophets (Lk 2287 24^8). 

1. Life and Teaching of Jesus.— The main task of 
Jesus on earth was to reveal the Father, to disclose 
the true nature of the Kingdom of God and its righteous- 
ness, in opposition to false ideals, to lead men to the 
recognition of His Messiahship, to recover the lost, 
to attach a few faithful souls to Himself as the founda- 


tion of His new Kingdom, and prepare their minds for 
His death and resurrection, and for the after duty of 
spreading His gospel among mankind. The dependence 
of the Messianic salvation on His Person and activity 
IS everywhere presupposed; but it was only in frag- 
mentary and partial utterances that He was able for 
a time to speak of its connexion with His death. Alike 
in the Synoptics and in John we see how this dHcmmwi 
is gradually led up to. At His birth it is declared of 
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Him that *he shall save his people from their sins' 
(Mt 1“); He is the promised ‘Saviour’ of the house 
of David (Lk 2U); the Baptist announced Him, 
with probable reference to Is 53, as ‘the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world ’ (Jn cf. v.^®). 
From the hour of His defimte acceptance of His vocation 
of Messiahship in His baptism, and at the Temptation, 
combined as this was with the clear consciousness of 
a break with the ideals of His nation, Jesus could not 
but have been aware that His mission would cost Him 
His life. He who recalled the fate of all past prophets, 
and sent forth His disciples with predictions of persecu- 
tions and death (Mt 10), could be under no delusions 
as to His own fate at the hands of scnbes and Pharisees 
(cf. Mt. 9^5). But It -was not simply as a ‘fate’ that 
Jesus recognized the mevitableness of His death; there 
IS abundant attestation that He saw in it a Divine 
ordination, the necessary fulfilment of prophecy, and 
an essential means to the salvation of the world. As 
early as the Judaean mimstry, accordingly, we find 
Him speaking to Nicodemus of the Son of Man being 
lifted up, that whosoever beheveth on Him should not 
pensh (Jn ). He sets Himself forth in the discourse 
at Capernaum as the Bread of Life, in terms which imply 
the surrender of His body to death for the life of the 
world (Jn 6^^ ). Later, He repeatedly speaks of the 
voluntary surrender of His life for His sheep (Jn 10 “ 
^8 etc.). After Peter’s great confession, He makes 
full announcement of His approaching sufferings and 
death, always coupling this with His after resurrec- 
tion (Mt 1621 1722. 23 2018 19 |j). He dweUs on the 
necessity of His death for the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose, and is straitened till it is accomplished 
(Mk 1082, Lk 981 12®°). It was the subject of converse 
at the Transfiguration (Lk O^i). Yet clearer intimations 
were given. There is first the well-known announce- 
ment to the disciples, called forth by their disputes 
about pre-eminence: ‘The Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to mimster, and to give his 
life a ransom for many’ (Mt 2028 H). Here Chnst 
announces that His death was the purpose of His 
coming, and, further, that it was of the nature of 
a saving ransom. His life was given to redeem the 
lives of others. To the same effect are the solemn 
words at the Last Supper. Here Christ declares that 
His body, symbolized by the broken bread, and His 
blood, symbohzed by the poured-out wine, are given 
for His disciples for the remission of sins and the making 
of a New Covenant, and they are invited to eat and 
drink of the spiritual food thus provided (Mt 2626® Jj, 
1 Co 1123ff ). It is reasonable to infer from these utter- 
ances that Jesus attached a supreme importance and 
saving efficacy to His death, and that His death was 
a deliberate and voluntary surrender of Himself for 
the end of the salvation of the world. 

If we inquire, next, as to the nature of this connexion 
of Christ’s death with human salvation, we can scarcely 
err if we assume Jesus to have understood it in the 
light of the great prophecy which we know to have been 
often in His thoughts (Is 53). Already at the commence- 
ment of His Galilaean ministry He publicly identified 
Himself with the Servant of Jehovah (Lk 4“®); the 
words of Is 5312 uvere present to His mind as the last 
hour drew near (Lk 22*7) . What prophecy of all He 
studied could be more instructive to Him as to the 
meaning of His sufferings and death? This yields the 
key to His utterances quoted above, and confirms 
the view we have taken of their meaning. Then came 
the crisis-hour itself. All the Evangelists dwell noinutely 
on the scenes of the betrayal, Gethsemane, the trial, 
the mocking and scourging, the crucifixion. But how 
mysterious are many of the elements in these sufferings 
(e.g. Mk 15**, Jn 1227); how strange to see them 
submitted to by the Prince of Life; how awful the 
horror of great darkness in which the Chnst passed 
away! Can we explain it on the hypothesis of a simple 
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martyrdom? Do we not need the solution which the 
other passages suggest of a sin-beanng Redeemer? 
Finally, there is the crowmng attestation to His Messiah- 
ship, and seal upon His work, in the Resurrection, 
and the commission given to the disciples to preach 
remission of sms in His name to all nations — a clear 
proof that through His death and resurrection a funda- 
mental change had been wrought in the relations of 
God to humamty (Mt 2SI8-20. Lk 24*7, jn 2021-23). 

2. The Apostolic teaching,-— The OT had spoken; 
the Son of Man had come and yielded up His life a 
ransom for many. He was now exalted, and had shed 
forth the Holy Spirit (Ac 2*2 33), There remained the 
task of putting these things together, and of definitely 
interpreting the work Chnst had accomphshed ,in thelight 
of the prophecies and symbols of the Old Covenant This 
was the task of the Apostles, guided by the same Spirit 
that had inspired the prophets; and from it arose the 
Apostolic doctrine of the atonement. Vaned in stand- 
points and in modes of representation, the Apostolic 
wntings are singularly consentient in their testimony 
to the central fact of the propitiatory and redeeming 
efficacy of Chnst’s death. St. Paul states it as the 
common doctrine of the Church * how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures; and that he 
was buried; and that he hath been raised on the third 
day, according to the Scnptures’ (1 Co 15* *). St. 
Peter, St. Paid, St. John, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Book of Revelation, are at one here. The class of 
expressions in which this idea is set forth is familiar: 
Chnst ‘bore our sins,’ ‘died for our sins,* ‘suffered for 
sins, the righteous for the unnghteous,* ‘was made 
sin for us,’ was ‘the propitiation for our sins,’ was 
*a sin-offering,’ ‘reconciled us to God in the body of 
his fiesh through death,’ was our ‘ransom,’ procured 
for us ‘forgiveness of sins through his blood,’ etc, (cf, 

1 p 12 18. 19 2*1 2* 3I8, RO 32* 25 58.11 g34^ 2 CO S**, 

Gal 1* 3« 4*- 8, Eph ** 5*, Col !»• i xi 

25 «, Tit 21*, He 1* 21^ 726- 27 024.28 1010-14, 1 Jn 17 
22 35 41*, Rev 1* 5» etc.). It is customary to speak 
of the sacrificial terms employed as 'figures' borrowed 
from the older dispensation. The NT point of view 
rather is that the sacnfices of the Old Covenant are 
the figures, and Chnst’s perfect offering of Himself to 
God, once for all, for man’s redemption, is the reality 
of which the earlier sacrifices were the shadows and types 
(He IQiff ). 

Several things stand out clearly in the Apostolic 
doctrine of the atonement; each of them in harmony 
with what we have learned from our study of the subject 
in the OT. The presuppositions are the same— the 
holiness, righteousness, and grace of God, and the sin 
and guilt of man, entailing on the individual and the 
race a Divine condemnation and exposure to wrath 
which man is unable of himself to remove (wrought 
out most fully by St. Paul, Ro l^* 3». Gal 2” etc.). 
The atonement itsdlf is represented (1) as the fruit, 
and not the cause of God’s love (Ro 58, 1 Jn 41* etc.); 
(2) as a necessity for human salvation (Ro , He 
922) ; (3) as realizing perfectly what the ancient sacrifices 
did imperfectly and typically (He 9. 10); as an expia- 
tion, purging from guilt and cancelhng condemnation 
(Ro 81* 82* **, He 1» 9«-M, 1 Jn 17, Rev !« etc.), and 
at the same time a ‘propitiation,* averting wrath, and 
opening the way for a display of mercy (Ro 32s, He 
1 Jn 2* 418) ; (4) as containing in itself the most powerful 
ethical motive — to repentance, a new life, active godli- 
ness, Christian service, etc. (Ro 6^* , 1 Co 6*«, 2 Co 
514. 16, Gal 228 6«, Eph 61* *, 1 P !“• 1 Jn 4“ etc.; 

with this is connected the work of the Holy Spirit, 
which operates these sanctifying changes in the soul); 
(5) as, therefore, effecting a true ‘redemption,* both in 
respect of the magnitude of the price at which our salva- 
tion is bought (Ro 8*2, 1 Ti 2«, He lO**, 1 P is etc.), 
and the completeness of the deliverance accomplished 
—from wrath (Ro 6«, 1 Th l^®), from the power of 
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indwelling sin (Ro 6« 8* etc.), from bondage to 

Satan (Eph 2®* » 6^®, He 2^ w etc.), from the tyranny 
of the evil world (Gal 1< 6”, Tit 2“, 1 P etc.), 
finally, from the effects of sin in death and all other 
evils (Ro 8“, 1 Co etc.). 

In the NT teaching, therefore, the sacrifice of Chnst 
fulfils all that was prefigurative in the OT doctrine of 
atonement: yet, as the true and perfect sacrifice, it 
infimtely transcends, while it supersedes, all OT pre- 
figurations. The relation of the Christian atonement 
to that of the Law is, accordingly, as much one of contrast 
as of fulfilment. This is the thesis wrought out in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but its truth is recognized in 
ail parts of the NT. The sacrifices of the OT were, in 
their very nature, incapable of really removing sin 
(He 100 . Their imperfection was shown in the irrational 
character of the victims, in their frequent repetition, 
in their multiplication, etc. (He 9^0). In Jesus, however, 
every character meets, qualifying Him to make atone- 
ment for humanity — Himself at once perfect priest 
and perfect sacrifice: Divine dignity as Son of God 
(Ro 1< $3®, He 1®* ® etc.); a perfect participation in 
human nature (Ro 8^, Gal 40 He etc.); absolute 
sinlessness (2 Co 5®0 He 4“, 1 P 2“, 1 Jn 3® etc.); 
entire human sympathy (Ro S^, He 2^7 as 

regards God, undeviating obedience and surrender to 
the wiU of the Father (Ph 27. 0 He 48 » los-i®). He 
is ‘ Jesus Christ the righteous ’ (1 Jn 2^), and His sacrificial 
death is the culmination of His obedience (Ro 5”, Ph 28, 
He 109. “). 

iii. Rationalb of the Atonement.— The way is 
now open to our last question — How was atonement 
for sin by Christ possible? And in what did Chnst’s 
atonement consist? The NT does not develop a theology 
of the atonement; yet a theology would not be possible 
if the NT did not yield the principles, and lay down 
the lines, of at least a partial solution of this problem. 

A chief clue to an answer to the above questions 
lies in what is taught (1) of Christ's onginal, essential 
relation to the creation (cf. Jn 1* <, 1 (k> S®, Eph 1*®, 
Col P*-*®, He 1®, Rev 1“ 3i<); and (2), as arising out 
of that, of His archetypal, representative relation to the 
race He came to save (cf. Jn !*• Ro , 1 Co IS®^* 
n. 46.47). This connects itself with what is said of 
Christ’s Divine dignity. Deeper even than the value 
His Di^dne Sonship gives to His sacrifice is the original 
relation to humanity of the Creative Word which renders 
His unique representative relation to the race possible. 
It is not going beyond the representations of the NT 
to say, with Maurice and others, that He is the * root 
of humanity.’ In Him it is grounded; by Him it is 
sustained; from Him it derives all the powers of its 
development. While He condescends to take on Him 
the nature of created humanity. His personality is 
above humanity. Hence His generic relation to the 
race — 'Son of God’ — ‘Son of Man.* In this ‘mystery 
of godliness’ (1 Ti 3«) lies the possibility of a repre- 
sentative atonement for the race. 

For this is the next point in the solution of our prob- 
lem ; Christ’s identification of Himself with the race He 
came to save is complete. It is not merely ‘federal’ 
or ‘legal’; it is vital, and this in every respect. His 
love is unbounded; His sympathy is complete; His 
purpose and desire to save are unfaltering. He identifies 
Hims^ with humanity, with a perfect consciousness 
(1) of what He is; (2) of what the race He came to save 
is and needs; (3) of what a perfect atonement involves 
(cf. Jn 81*®-). Himself holy, the weU-beloved Son, 
He knows with unerring clearness what sin is, and what 
the mind of God is about sin. He does not shrink 
from anything His identification with a sinful race 
entails upon Him, but freely accepts its position and 
responsibilities as His own. He is ‘made under the 
law' (Gal 4*); a law not merely preceptive, but broken 
and violated, and entailing ‘curse.’ Identifying Himself 
thus perfectly with the race of men as under sin on 
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the one hand, and with the mind of God about sin on 
the other. He is the natural mediator between God 
and man, and is alone in the position to render to God 
whatever is necessary as atonement for sin. 

But what is necessary, and how did Christ render 
it? Here come in the ‘theories’ of atonement; most 
of them ‘broken lights’; all needed to do full justice 
to the Divine reality. We would dismiss as infra- 
Scriptural aU theories which affirm that atonement — 
reparation to the violated law of nghteousness — is not 
necessary. Chnst’s work, while bringing forgiveness, 
conserves hohness, magnifies law, vindicates righteous- 
ness (Ro 321 -81). Also defective are theories which 
seek the sole explanation of atonement in the ethical 
motive; purely moral theones. Atonement is taken 
here in the sense only of ‘reconciliation’ — the recon- 
ciliation of man to God. Scripture recognizes obstacles 
to salvation on the side of nghteousness in (3od as 
well as in man’s unwillingness, and atonement aims at 
the removal of both. It has the aspect of propitiation, 
of expiation, of restitutio in integrum, as well as of moral 
infiuence. It is an act of reconciliation, embracing 
God’s relation to the world equally with the world’s 
relation to God (cf. Ro 3“ 5“- 2 Co 518-21). 

There remain two views, one finding th§ essence of 
Chnst’s atonement in the surrender of a holy will to 
God— m the obedience of Christ unto death, even the 
death of the Cross (Maunce and others). This assuredly 
is a vital element in atonement, but is it the whole? 
Does Scripture not recognize also the submission of 
Chnst to the endurance of the actual penal evil of sin 
— specially to death — as that rests in the judgment of 
God upon our race? All that has preceded necessitates 
the answer that it does. The other, — the legal or forensic 
view, — accordingly, puts the essence of atonement in 
this penal endurance; in the substitutionary submission 
of Christ to the penalty due to us for sin. But this 
also IS one-sided and unethical, if divorced from the 
other, and from the recognition of the fact that not 
simply endurance of evil, but the spirit in which the 
evil is endured, and the response made to the Divine 
mind in it, is the one acceptable thing to God (cf. J. 
M* Leod Campbell). It is here, therefore, that we must 
seek the inmost secret of atonement. The innocent 
suffering with and for the guilty is a law from which 
Jesus did not withdraw Himself. In His consciousness 
of solidarity with mankind. He freely submitted to 
those evils (shame, ignominy, suffering, temptation, 
death) which express the judgment of God on the sin 
of the world, and in the experience of them — peculiarly 
in the yielding up of His life— did such honour to all 
the principles of righteousness involved, rendered so 
inward and spiritual a response to the whole mind of 
God in His attitude to the sin of the world, as constituted 
a perfect atonement for that sin for such as believingly 
accept it, and make its spirit their own. ‘ By the which 
will we have been sanctified through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all* (He IQi®). See 
Peopitiation, Reconctliation, Redemption. 

James Obr. 

ATOKEMEKT, DAY OP. — The Day of Atonement, 
with its unique and impressive ritual, is the culmination 
and crown of the sacrificial worship of the OT. The 
principal details are given in Lv 16, supplemented 
by 23®8-8®, Nu 297-11, Ex 301®, all from the Priests’ 
Code, though not all, as we shall see, from the oldest 
strata of the priestly legislation. The date was the 
10th day of the seventh month (Tishil) reckoning from 
evening to evemng (Lv 16®® 23®7®-). Not only was 
this day a ‘sabbath of solemn rest,’ on which no work 
of any sort was to be done, but its unique place among 
the religious festivals of the OT was emphasized by the 
strict observance of a fast. The rites peculiar to ‘the 
Day* ( Ydmd), as it is termed in later literature, may 
be conveniently grouped in five stages. 

(a) In the preparatory stage (Lv after the 
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special morning sacrifices had been offered (Nu 29 t-“), 
the high priest selected the appointed sin- and burnt- 
offerings for himself and ‘his house/ te, the priestly 
caste, then laid aside his usual ornate vestments, 
bathed, and robed in a simple white linen tunic and 
girdle. He next selected two he-goats and a ram for 
the people's offerings, and proceeded to * cast lots upon 
the two goats; one lot for J", and the other lot for 
Azazer (AV 'scapegoat,' see Azazel). These prep- 
arations completed, the proper expiatory rites were 
begun, and were accomplished in three successive stages. 

(6) In the first stage (vv.ii-“) the high priest made 
atonement for himself and the priesthood. After 
slaying the bullock of the sin-offering, he took a censer 
filled with live charcoal from the altar of burnt-offenng 
and a handful of incense, and entered the Most Holy 
Place. Here he cast the incense on the coals, producing 
a cloud of smoke, by which the dwelling-place of the 
Most High between the Cherubim was hidden from 
mortal gaze (see Ex 33®®). This done, he returned to 
the court, to enter immediately, for the second time, 
the inner sanctuary, carrying a basin with the blood of 
the bullock, which he sprinkled on the front of the 
mercy-seat once, and seven times on the ground before 
the ark. 

(c) In the second stage (w.is-i®) atonement was 
made in succession for the Most Holy Place, the Holy 
Place, and the outer court. The goat on which the 
lot ‘for J^’ had fallen was slain by the high priest, who 
then entered the Most Holy Place for the third time 
with its blood, which he manipulated as before. On 
his return through the Holy Place a similar ceremony 
was performed (v.®^, cf. Ex 30^®), after which he pro- 
ceeded, as directed in vv.i®* , to ‘cleanse and hallow* 
the altar of burnt-offering, which stood in the outer 
court. 

(d) These all led up to the culminating rite in the 

third stage (vv.®®-®®). Here the high priest, placing 
both hands on the head of the goat allotted to Azazel, 
made solemn confession — the tenor of which may still 
be read in the Mishnic treatise of all the nation’s 

sins. By this ceremony these sins were conceived 
as not only symbohcally but actually transferred to 
the head of the goat (vv.®i* , see below), which was 
solemnly conducted to *a solitary land’ (RV), the 
supposed abode of the mysterious Azazel. In NT 
times the goat was led to a lofty precipice in the wilder- 
ness about 12 miles east of Jerusalem, over which it 
was thrown backwards, to be dashed m pieces on the 
rocks below (P5?n5, vi. 6 ff.). 

(e) We now reach the concluding stage of ‘the Day’s* 
ceremonial (w. ®®-®®). The fact that the essential 
part was now accomplished was strikingly shown by 
the high priest’s retiring into the Holy Place to put 
off ‘the holy garments’ (w. ®®- ®®), bathe, and resume 
his ordinary high-priestly vestments. Returning to 
the court, he offered the burnt-offerings for himself and 
the people, together with the fat of the sin-offering. 
The remaining verses (»-i8) deal with details, the 
characteristic significance of which will be discussed 
presently. 

Reasoning from the literary history of Lv 16, from the 
highly developed sense of sin. and from the unique promi- 
nence given to fasting, as well as on other grounds which 
cannot be fully set forth here, OT scholars are now practi- 
cally unanimous in regarding the Day of Atonement as an 
institution of the post-exilio age. There is good reason for 
holding — although on this point there is not the same una- 
nimity — that it originated even later than the time of Ezra, 
by whom the main body of the Priests’ Code was introduced. 
The nucleus from which the rites of Lv 16 were developed 
was probably the simpler ceremonial laid down by Ezeld^ 
for the purification of thesanctuary Other elements, 

such as the earlier provisions for the entry of the high priest 
into the Most Holy Place still found in the opening verses 
of Lv 16, and perhaps the desire to make an annual mstitu- 
Izon of the great fast of Neh 9^*, contributed to the final 
ievelopment of the institution as it now appears in the 


Pentateuch. It is doubtless much older than the earliest 
reference in Sir 60® (c. b.c. 180). In NT it is referred to 
as ‘the Fast’ (Ac 27®), and so occasionally by Josephus. 
To this day it remains the most solemn and most largely 
attended rehgious celebration of the Jewish year. 

The dominating thought of Lv 16 is the awful reality 
and contagion of sm, which affects not only priest and 
people, but the sanctuary itself. Its correlate is the 
intense realization of the need of cleansing and pro- 
pitiation, as the indispensable condition of right relations 
with a holy God. The details of the ntual by which 
these relations were periodically renewed are of sur- 
passing interest, as showing how the loftiest religious 
thought may be associated with ritual elements belong- 
ing to the most primitive stages of religion. Thus, in 
the case before us. the efficacy of the blood, the universal 
medium of purification and atonement, is enhanced 
by cessation from labour and complete abstinence 
from food — the latter the outward accompaniment of 
inward pemtence— and by the high pnest’s pubhc and 
representative confession of the nation’s sins. Yet 
alongside of these we find the antique conception of 
holiness and uncleanness as something material, and 
of the fatal consequences of unguarded contact with 
the one or the other. It is only on this plane of thought 
that one understands the need of the cleansing of the 
sanctuary, infected by the ‘uncleannesses’ of the 
people among whom it dwelt (16^® RV, cf. Ezk 46'®* ). 
The same primitive idea of the contagion of holiness 
underlies the prescribed change of garments on the part 
of the high priest. The ‘holy garments’ in which the 
essential parts of the rite were performed had to be 
deposited in the Holy Place; those who had been 
brought into contact with the sacrosanct animals 
(vv.28ff-) must bathe and wash their clothes, lest, as 
Ezekiel says xn another connexion, ‘they sanctify the 
people with their garments ' (44i®), I’.e. lest the mystenous 
contagion pass to the people with disastrous results. 
The most striking illustration of this transmissibility, 
however, is seen in the central rite by which the 
nation’s sins are transferred to the head of ‘the goat 
for Azazel,’ the demonic spirit of the wilderness (cf. the 
similar rite, Lv 146f-). 

These survivals from the earlier stages of the common 
Semitic religion should not blind the modem student 
to the profound conviction of sin to which the institu- 
tion bears witness, nor to the equally profound sense 
of the need of pardon and reconciliation, and of uninter- 
rupted approach to God. By its emphasis on these 
perennial needs of the soul the Day of Atonement played 
no unimportant part in the preparation of Judaism 
for the perfect atonement through Jesus Christ. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in a familiar 
passage contrasts the propitiatory work of the Jewish 
high priest on this day with the great propitiation of 
Him who, by virtue of His own atoning blood, ‘ entered 
in once for all into the holy place’ (He 9^® RV), even 
‘into heaven itself,’ where He remains, our great High 
Priest and Intercessor (7®®®*)- A. R. S. Kbstnedt. 

ATROTH-BETH-JOAB.^ee Atahots, No. 4. 

ATBOTH-SHOFHAN.— A town E. of Jordan, near 
Aroer and Jazer, fortified by Gad (Nu 32»). Some 
place it with Atareth 1. at ‘Attdrfls. This is hardly 
possible. The site is unknown. W. Ewing. 

ATTAI.— 1. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2»sf0. 2. A Gadite 
who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 3, A sou of 
Rehoboam (2 Ch 11*®). 

ATTAIN. — In Ac 27** ‘attain’ has the literal meaning 
of reocA a place (so RV). Elsewhere it has the figurative 
sense still in use. 

ATTALIA (modem AdaZia ), — A town on the coast 
of Pamphylia, not far from the mouth of the river 
Oatarrhactes, founded and named by Attains n. It 
was besieged in b.c. 79 by P. Seruilius Isauricus, w^n 
in possession ci the pirates. In the Byzantine period 
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it was of great importaace. It has the best harbour 
on the coast. Paul and Barnabas came on there from 
Perga, and took ship for Antioch (Ac U®). 

A. SOTTTBH. 

ATTALTrS.— King of Pergamum (b.c. 159-138). He 
was one of the kings to whom the Homan Senate is 
said to have written in support of the Jews in the time 
of Simon the Maccabee (1 Mac 1522 ). 

ATTENDANCE.— In 1 Mac 15^ ‘attendance* is 
used for a king's retinue; while in 1 Ti 4^8 it is used 
in the obsolete sense of attention: ‘Till I come give 
attendance (RV ‘heed’) to reading.’ 

ATTHAEATES (l Es 9<9).— A corruption of the 
titl e tirsh atha; cf. Neh 8’ and art. Attharias. 

ATT HA B IA S (1 Es 64“).— A corruption of the title 
tirsh atha: cf. Ear 2e® and art. Attharatbs. 

ATTIRE.— See Dress. 

ATTUS (AV Lettus).— Son of Sechenias (1 Es 82®); 
same as Hattush of 1 Gh and Ezr 

AUDIENCE. — From Lat. audientia: ‘audience* 
means in AV the act of hearing, as Lk 20« ‘m the 
audience of all the people,’ Now it means the people 
gathered to hear. 

AUGXA. — A daughter of Zorzelleus or Barzillai 
(1 Es 6»«). 

AUGUET. — See Magic, Divination and Sorcery. 

AUGUSTAN BAND (RV), AUGUSTUS’ BAND 
(AV).— See Band. 

AUGUSTUS. — This name is Latin, and was a new 
name conferred (I6th Jan. b.c. 27) by the Roman 
Senate on Caius Octavius, who, after his adoption by 
the dictator Caius Julius Caesar, bore the names Caius 
Julius Caesar Octavianus. The word means ‘worthy 
of reverence' (as a god), and was represented in Greek 
by Sehastos^ which has the same signification, but 
was avoided by Lk 2^ as impious. In official docu- 
ments Augustus appears as ‘ Imperator Caesar Augustus.’ 
He was born in b.c. 63, was the first Roman emperor 
from b.c. 23, and died in a.d. 14. He was equally 
eminent as soldier and administrator, and the Empire 
was governed for centuries very much on the lines 
laid down by him. In Lk 2» he is mentioned as 
having Issued a decree that all inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire should be enrolled (for purposes of 
taxation). There is evidence for a 14-year cycle of 
enrolment in the Roman province of Egypt. 

A. SOUTER. 

AUmS,— A Levite (1 Es 9*8); called in Neh 8^ 

Hodiah. 

AOTjiOElTy .—The capability, liberty, and right to 
perform what one wills. The word implies also the 
physical and mental ability for accomplishing the end 
desired. Authority refers especially to the right one 
has, by virtue of his oflice, position, or relationship, to 
command obedience. The centurion was *a man under 
authority,’ who knew what it meant to be subject to 
others higher in authority than himself, and who also 
himself exercised authority over the soldiers placed 
under him (Mt *), In like manner ‘ Herod’s j'uns- 
diction’ (Lk 23^) was his authority over the province 
which he ruled. Hence the authority of any person 
accords with the nature cf his office or position, so that 
we speak of the authority of a husband, a parent, an 
apostle, a judge, or of any civil ruler. The magistrates 
who are called in Ro IZ^ ‘ the higher powers,’ are strictly 
the highly exalted and honoured authorities of the 
State, who are to be obeyed in all that is right, and 
reverenced as the ‘ministers of God ior good.’ God 
is Himself the highest authority m heaven and on earth, 
but He has also given unto His Son ‘authority on earth 
to forgive sins’ (Mt 9*) and to execute judgment (Jn S^). 
After His resurrection Jesus Himself declared; ’All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on 
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earth’ (Mt 28“ ; cf. Col 2“, 1 P 3^2). In the plural 
the word is used in Eph 2^ 3“ 6 ^ 2 , Col 1“ 2is, 10 denote 
good and evil angels, who are supposed to hold various 
degrees and ranks of authority. See Dominion, Power, 

M. S. Terry. 

AUTHORIZED VERSION.— See English Versions. 

AVARAN (‘pale’?). — Surname of Eleazar, a brother 
of Judas Maccabaeus (1 Mac 2® 648). 

AVEN. — An insulting substitute (in Ezk 30“) for 
On (wh. see), 

AVENGER OP BLOOD. — The practice of blood- 
revenge has been very widely spread among societies 
in a certain stage of civilization, where there has been 
no central authority to enforce law and order, and 
where the certainty of retaliation has been the only 
guarantee for secunty of life. Among the Semites 
the custom was in full force from the earliest times, 
and it is still the only spnng of order in Arabia. It 
depends for its maintenance upon the solidarity of 
the clan or tribe. All the members of the tribe, what- 
ever may be the immediate parental relationship, are 
counted as being of one blood, a wrong done to one 
is a wrong done to all, to be avenged if necessary by 
all the offended clan upon all the clan of the offender. 
The phrase used by the Arabs is, ‘ Our blood has been 
shed.’ 

Of the form of blood-revenge that involved the whole 
clan or tnbe in the murder of a single individual 
there are still traces in the OT (Jos 7^4, 2 K 926 ). 
Naturally, however, the duty of avenging the shedding 
of blood fell primarily upon him who was nearest of 
km to the slaughtered man. This next of kin was 
called the fl'fi’gz. The word in Hebrew law was used in 
a wide sense for him whose duty it was to redeem the 
property or the person of an impoverished or endaved 
relative (Lv 2528. 47 . 49 , Ru 4 iff it came to 
be used specially of the man who had to perform 
this most tragic duty of kinship. The steady effort of 
Hebrew law was to limit this ancient custom so as to 
ensure that a blood feud should not perpetuate itself 
to the nun of a whole clan, and that deliberate murder 
and accidental homicide should not come under the 
same penalty. It is possible to trace with some definite- 
ness the progress of this sentiment by which the 
was gradually transformed from being the irresponsible 
murderer of a possibly blameless manslayer to being 
practically the executioner of a carefully considered 
sentence passed by the community. See Kin [Next of]. 

R. Bruce Taylor. 
AVXTH. — A Moabite city (Gn 36®); site unknown. 
AVOID.— This verb is used intransitively in 1 S 18“ 

‘ David avoided out of his presence twice.’ So Ooverdale 
translates Mt 162 * ‘Auoyde fro me, Sathan.’ 

AVOUCBI.— This word, now obsolete except in legal 
phrases, means to acknowledge. 

AWA, AWITES (2 K 172 *. «i).— See Iwah. 
AWM,— 1. The Awim are spoken of in Dt 2® (cf. 
Jos 134) as primitive inhabitants of S.'W. Palestine near 
Gaza, who were absorbed by the immigrants from 
Caphtor (wh. see), i.e. the Philistines. 2. A Benjamite 
town (Jos 1828); site unknown, j. F. McCurdy. 

AWAY WITH.— This phrase is used idiomatically 
with the force of a verb in Is iw‘ the calling of assemblies, 

I cannot away with,* i.e. tolerate. This verb is omitted 
(«‘get away with,’ i.e, in mod. English ‘get on with’). 

AWL. — A boring instrument, named only in con- 
nexion with the ceremony whereby a slave was bound 
to perpetual servitude (Ex SP, Dt 1517 ). 

AWNING.— Correctly given by RV in Ezk 27’ as tr. 
of Heb. mikstk, corrected from mekasstk (AV ‘tlftt 
which covered thee'). 

AX, AXE. — See Arts and Crafts, 1. 3. 

AXLE, AXLE-TREES.' — -See Whej&l. 



AYEPHIM 

AYEPHXM. — RVm of 2 S where the text is 
uncertain. 

AZAEL.—Father of one of the commission appointed 
to investigate the foreign marriages (1 Es 9^^); same 
as Asahel No. 4. 

AZAELUS. — One of those who put away their foreign 
wives (1 Es 934). 

AZALIAH.— Father of Shaphan the scribe (2 K 223, 
2 Ch 348). 

AZANIAH.— A Le^ite (Neh lOa). 

AZARAIAS. — The father or, more probably, a more 
remote ancestor of Ezra (1 Es 80;=Seraiah of Ezr 7^. 

AZAREL. — 1, A Korahite follower of David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 126). 2. A son of Heman (1 Ch 25i8; caUed in 
V.6 XJzziel). 3. Pnnce of the tribe of Dan (l Ch 27^), 
4. A son of Bani, who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10^0. 
6. A priest (Neh lli®). 6. A Levite (Neh 126«). 

AZABIAH.— 1. King of Judah; see Uzziah, 2, 2 Ch 
22® for Ahaziah. 3. 2 Ch a prophet, son of Oded, 
who met Asa’s victorious army at Mareshah, and urged 
them to begin and persevere in a religious reform. 4. 
High priest in the reign of Solomon (1 K 42). 6. 1 Ch 
Ezr 76, father of Amanah, who was high priest under 
Jehoshaphat. 6. High priest in the reign of Uzziah 
(2 Ch 2616*20); he withstood and denounced the king 
when he presumptuously attempted to usurp the priests’ 
ofidce of burmng incense upon the altar, 7. High priest 
in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Ch 310 is). 8. 1 Ch ei®- 
Ezr 71 (Ezerias, 1 Es 8I; Azarias, 2 Es li), son of 
Hilkiah the high priest. 9. 1 K 4®, a son of Nathan, 
who ‘was over the officers’ (v.^). 10. 1 Ch 2®, son of 
Ethan whose wisdom was surpassed by that of Solomon 
(1 K 431). 11. 1 Ch 238, a man of Judah who had 

Egyptian blood in his veins (v.®*). 12. 1 Ch 638, a 
Kohathite Levite (called Uzziah in 1 Oh 6^), 13. 14, 

2 Ch 212, Azariah and Azariahu, two of the sons of 
Jehoshaphat. 15. 16. 2 Oh 23^ Azariah and Azariahu, 
two of the ffve ‘captains of hundreds* who assisted 
Jehoiada in the restoration of Joash. 17. 2 Ch 28“, 
one of those who supported the prophet Oded when he 
rebuked the army of Israel for purposing to enslave the 
captives of Judah. 18, 19. 2 Ch 29^2^ two Levites, a 
Kohathite and a Merarite. 20. Neh 323, one of those 
who repaired the wall of Jerusalem. 21. Neh 7^ (called 
Seraiah, Ezr 2®; Zacharias, 1 Es 53). one of the twelve 
leaders of Israel who returned with Zerubbabel, 22. 
Neh (Azarias. l Es 9^6), one of those who helped the 
Levites to ’cause the people to understand the law.’ 
23. Jer 432, son of Hoshaiah (the Maacathite, 406), 
also called Jezaniah (40® 42C and Jaazaniah (2 K 
2533). He was one of the ‘captains of the forces’ who 
joined Gedaliah at Mizpah. 24, The Heb. name of 
Abednego (Dn I®- n- w 317), 

AZARIAS.— 1. 1 Es 921; caUed Uzziah, Ezr 1021, 
2. 1 Es 9®3, one of those who stood beside Ezra at the 
reading of the Law. 3. 1 Es 9^6=Azariah of Neh 8^ 
4. Name assumed by the angel Raphael (To 5« 
65. 18 78 gs). 5. A captain of Judas Haccabsus (I Mac 

£ 18 . 56 60 ). 

AZARU. — Ancestor of a family which returned with 
Zerubbabel (1 Es 6“). 

AZAZ.— A Reubenite (1 Ch 58). 

AZAZEL.— The name in Hebrew and RV of the desert 
spirit to whom one of the two goats was sent, laden 
with the sins of the people, in the ritual of the Day 
of Atonement (Lv 168 - 1 ®- « RV, see Atonement [Day 
op]). Etymology, origin, and significance are still 
matters of conj'ecture. The AV designation scapegoat 
(i.e. the goat that is allowed to escape, which goes back 
to the captr emUsarius of the Vulgate) obscures the 
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fact that the word Azazel is a proper name in the original, 
and in particular the name of a powerful spirit or 
demon supposed to inhabit the wilderness or ‘ solitary 
land’ (16^ IIV). The most plausible explanation of tins 
strange element in the rite is thaJ. which connects Azazel 
with the illicit worship of field-spmts or satyrs (lit. 
‘he-goats’) of which mention is made in several OT 
passages (Lv 17’, Is 1321 etc.). It may have been the 
intention of the authors of Lv 16 in its present form to 
strike at the roots of this popular belief and practice by 
giving Azazel, probably regarded as the prince of the 
satyrs, a place in the recogmzed ritual. Chnstianity 
Itself can supply many analogies to such a proceeding. 
The belief that sin, disease, and the like can be remov^ 
by being transferred to living creatures, beasts or birds, 
IS not confined to the Semitic races, and has its analogy 
in Hebrew ritual, in the ceremony of the cleansing of 
the leper (Lv 1463). in the Book of Enoch (c. b.c. 180) 
Azazel appears as the prince of the fallen angels, the 
offspnng of the unions described in Gn 6^® . 

A. R. S. KEJfNEDY. 

AZAZIAH.— 1. A Levite (1 Ch isai). 2. Father of 
Hoshea the prince of Ephraim (1 Ch2720). 3. An over- 
seer of the Temple under Hezekiah (2 Ch 3U3), 

AZBUK. — Father of Nehemiah, who took part in 
rebuilding the walls (Neh S“). 

AZEKAH.— A city of Judah (Jos lOi®*-, 1 S 173, 
2 Ch 11», Neh 1138), near the Valley of Blah; inhabited 
by the Jews after the Captivity. Site unknown. 

AZEL.— 1. A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8*7*' = 
9«f ). 2. An unidentified site in the neighbourhood 

of Jerusalem (Zee 14®). 

AZETAS.— Head of a family which returned with 
Zerubbabel (1 Es 53®). 

AZGtAD.— S ee Astap. 

AZIEI.— An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es 1*); called 
Azariah, Ezr 7®, and Ozias, 1 Es 82. 

AZIEL.— A Levite (1 Ch IS®®); called in v.3*jaaziel — 
the full form of the name. 

AZIZA.—'A Jew who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 1027); caEed in 1 Es 9*8 Zardeus. 

AZ]l£A'^TH.~'l. A descendant of Saul (1 Ch S*®). 
2. One of David's mighty men (2 S 23 m, 1 Ch 11^), 
probably identical with the Azmaveth of 1 Ch 12» 272®, 
whose sons joined David at Ziklag, and who was ‘ over 
the king’s treasuries.’ 3. A Benjamite town (1 Ch 12®, 
Ezr 2“, Neh T** [Beth-azmaveth], 1 Es 53» [Bethas- 
moth]); mod. Higmehy S.E. of Gibeah. 

AZMON. — An unknown place on the border of Judah 
(Nu 34S Jos. 15®); caUed in Jos Isas 19® Ezem, 

AZHOTH-TABOR. — The lower slopes of Mt. Tabor, 
marking the S.W. corner of the portion of Naphtali 
(Jos 193®). 

AZOR.— An ancestor of Jesus (Mt I®®'-)* 

AZOTUS.— See Ashdod. 

AZRIEL.— 1. Head of a ‘father’s house* in the E. 
half tribe of Manasseh (1 Ch S®*). 2. A Naphtalite 
(1 Ch 2736). 3. Father of Seraiah (Jer 36*®). 

AZRTKAM —l. Son of Neariah (1 Ch 3®®). 2, A 
descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8*8 g«). 3. A Levite 
(1 Ch 93®, Neh 113®). 4. The ‘ruler of the house* 
under Ahaz (2 Ch 28U. 

AZUBAH.— 1. Wife of Caleb (lCh2i8fO. 2. Mother 
of Jehoshaphat (1 K 22®*=2 Ch 20 « 3 ). 

AZZA2C.— Father of Paltid (Nu 34*«). 

AZZUR. — ^1. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 1037). 2. Father of Hananiah the false prophet 
(Jer 283). 3. Father of Jaazaniah, one of the princes 
of the people (£zk IP). 
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BAAL (BAALI, BAALIM) 


BAARA 
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BAAL (BAALI, BAALIM).— Used generally, the 
word ba*al means ‘possessor,’ ‘inhabitant,’ ‘controller.’ 
Thus, a married man is called ‘possessor of a woman’ 
(2 S 1128), a ram, ‘possessor of horns,’ and even the 
citizens of a locality are denoted by this word (Jg 9^ 
208, 1 s 2311* , 2 S 2112 ). With a similar meaning, it 
is applied to numerous Canaamtish local deities (pi. 
ba*alim, Jg 2ii 3^ 8^ IQio, 1 S 7* 12io, 1 K ISiS; coU. 
sing, 5a‘aZ, Jg 2^^, Jer ll*® etc.; cf. Baal-gad, Badlath- 
beer, and other compounds of this word). These gods 
were supposed to mamfest themselves in the fertility, or 
in some startling natural formation, of the locality where 
they were worshipped. Such an animistic conception 
is evident from the fact that they were worshipped in 
high places and in groves, where such rites as prophecy 
(Jer 2213), fornication (Jer 79), self-mutilation (1 K 1828), 
and child-sacrifice (Jer lO®) were practised under the 
guidance of kemSrim or idolatrous priests (Zeph 1^). 
The same idea is also clear from the use of this word 
among the Arabs, who designate land irrigated by 
subterranean springs as ‘Ba‘l land,’ i.e. land inhabited 
by a spint. Gradually, however, some of these gods 
assimilated more abstract powers (cf. BaaZ-berith), and 
as their votaries extended their powers over a greater 
area, became the Baal par excellence, i.e. the con- 
troller of the destiny of his worshippers (cf. Jg 625, 
1 K 1631 igae 1918 [in the last three passages, Melkart 
of Tyre]). 

So great a predilection for cults of such a nature 
was shown by the Israelites, from the time of their 
entrance into Canaan until the fall of the monarchy, that 
Jahweh was given this title. Thus Saul, a zealous 
worshipper of Jahweh, names (1 Oh 833) one of his sons 
Bshbaai, and one of David’s heroes is called (1 Ch 125) 
Bealmh (‘J" is Baal’); cf. also Menbbaal (1 Ch 9<o), 
Beeliada (1 Ch 14’’), JerubbacU (Jg 835). A confusion, 
however, of Jahweh and the Canaamtish deities seems 
to have taken place, to avoid which, Hosea (2“ 1 ^) 
demands that Jahweh be no longer called Ba*ali (‘my 
Baal *), but 'Ishi (* my husband ’). Under the influence 
of such prophecies the Israelites abandoned the use of 
Baal for Jahweh, and in later times developed so great 
an antipathy to this word that later revisers substituted 
bOsheth (‘shameful thing’), not only wherever Ba'al 
occurred for the Canaanitish deities (Hos 9'9^ jer 32 * 
11 «), but also, forgetful of its former application to 
Jahweh, in some of the above names (see Ishbosheth), 
supposing them to aUude to local gods. N. Koenig. 

BAAL.— 1. AReubenite (1 Ch &). 2. A Gibeomte, 
granduncle of Saul (1 Ch 833s=93«). 

BAAL, BAALAH, BAALATH.— l.»Kiriath-jearim 
(1 Ch 13“, Jos 159- 10 ). 2 . Baalath-beer (Jos 198 , i Ch 
433 [Baal]), a site in the Negeb. 3. A city in the S. of 
Judah (Jos 1529 IQ®, 1 Ch 429). 4 . Mount Baalah, 
between Ekron and Jabneel (Jos I 511 ), possibly, as 
M. Clermont-Ganneau has suggested, the river (not 
mountain) of Baal (now Nahr Rubin). 6 . An unknown 
town of Dan (Jos 19^*). 6 . An unknown town (1 K 

918=2 Ch 88). E. W. G. Mastbbman. 

BAAL-BERTTH (‘lord of the covenant’). — The god 
of Shechem, where he had a temple (Jg 9^); called 
also El-berith (9«). The ‘covenant’ may be that 
amongst the Canaanite peoples or that between Canaan- 
ites and Israelites; or the title may be paraUd to 
Zeus HorMos, the god who presides over covenants, 

BAAL-GAD (? ‘Baal of fortune’). — A place under 
Sermon, in the valley of Lebanon, referred to only 
as the northern limit of the country conquered by 
Joshua (Jos 1117 127 136 ). Various identifications 


have been suggested, all uncertain. Perhaps Banias 
is the most probable. See Caesarea Philippi. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BAAL-HAMON.— The unknown site of Solomon’s 
vineyard (Ca S’l). 

BAAL-HANAN.— 1. A king of Edom (Gn 3638* , 
1 Ch 189f ). 2. A Gedente (1 Ch 2728). 

BAAL-HAZOB.— Beside Ephraim, where were 
Absalom’s sheep-shearers (2 S 1323). identified by 
Conder with Tell ^Asur, a mountain 4960 ft. above the 
sea, an hour’s ride N.E. of Beiim. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BAAL-HERMON (Jg 3®, 1 Ch 523).— See Hermon. 

BAALE-JUDAH= Baalah, No. 1, i e. Kinath-jearim. 

BAALIS .-King of Ammonin time of Gedaliah ( J er40i<) . 

BAAL-MBON.— A city of Moab assigned to Reuben, 
The name occurs in Nu 3238 as Baal-meon, but in Jos 13i7 
as Beth-baal-meon ; both forms being found also on the 
Moabite Stone; cf. Ezk 259, 1 Ch 58; also Beth-meon of 
Jer 4823. it is to be identified with the modern il/a‘ in, 
about 5 miles S.W. of Medeba. G. L. Robinson, 

BAAL-PEOR.— The local deity of Mt. Peor (Dt 43b, 
Nu 25®). In Dt 43b and Hos Qi® it is perhaps the 
name of a place. 

BAAL-PEBAZIM.— An unidentified site near Jeru- 
salem (2 S 529 , 1 Ch 1411). 

BAALSAMUS (1 Es 983)=Maaseiah of Neh 87. 

BAAL-SHALISHAH (2 K 4«).— An unknown site, 
probably somewhere in Mt. Ephraim. 

BAAL-TAMAR. — An unknown site near Bethel and 
Gibeah (Jg 4®). 

BAALZEBUB (BEELZEBUB) .—A Philistine god wor- 
shipped at Ekron (2 K I® s 6. ib)^ whose name in 
the form of Beelzebul (AV and RV Beelzebub) has been 
apphed to the ‘prince of the devils’ (Mt lO*® 122<, 
Mk 322 , Lk 1115 18 . 19). The OT form, ‘Baal (controller, 
inhabiter) of flies,’ indicates either that the god was 
thought to appear as a fly, or that, besides oracular 
powers, he possessed the ability to increase or destroy 
these insects. On the other hand, if the NT spelling, 
‘Baal of the mansion (temple),’ is to be preferred, it 
would seem to indicate that the OT form is a deliberate 
perversion originating with some pious scribe, who 
was perhaps offended at such a title being given to any 
other than Jahweh, Such an interpretation would 
account for the vanation in spelling, and for its applica- 
tion to Satan, whose realm was called ‘the house’ 
par excellence among the Jews of the NT period, 

N. Koenig. 

BAAL-ZEPHON.— Ex 14*, Nu 337; the name of a 
place near the spot where the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea, apparently a shrine of ‘Baal of the north.’ The 
corresponding goddess ‘Baalit of the north’ is named 
along with the god of Kesem (Goshen), in an Bgyp, 
papyrus of the New Kingdom, as worshipped at 
Memphis. P. Ll. Griffith. 

BAANA.— 1. 2 . Two of Solomon’s commissariat 
officers (1 K 4*2 w). 3 , Father of Zadok, one of those 
who rebuilt Jerusalem (Neh 3®). 4. One of the leaders 
who returned with Zerubbabel; possibly identical with 
the preceding, and with Baanah No. 3, 

BAAKAH. — 1. One of the murderers of Ishbosheth 
(2 S 45 - 12 ). 2 . A Netophathite (2 S 23**. 1 Ch 11*®). 
3. One of those who returned with Zerubbabel (Bzr 2*. 
Neh 77 1027 [?]). 

BAANI.— 1 Es 934=Bani of Ezr lO*®. 

BAARA. — Wife of a Benjamite (1 Oh 8 *). 
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BAASBIAH.— A Kohathite (1 Ch prob. an error 
for Maaseiah). 

BAASHA, king of Israel, obtained the crown by 
usurpation. He was an officer of the army under 
Nadab, son of Jeroboam i., and while the army was 
besieging Gibbethon, a Philistine town, he slew his 
king and mounted the throne. The execution of the 
whole house of Jeroboam followed. Baasha was a 
warlike ruler, and earned on war with Judah throughout 
his reign. The only incident preserved to us is his 
capture and fortification of Ramah, which led to the 
interference of Benhadad, as already recounted in the 
article Asa. Although Baasha died in his bed after a 
reign of twenty-four years, his dynasty was extinguished 
two years after his death (1 K 1527-i6«). 

H. P. Smith. 

BABBLER.— Ac 17« *What wifi (RV ‘would’) this 
babbler say?' The Gr. word translated ‘babbler' 
means one who picks up a precarious living, like a crow. 
‘The language of such persons,' says Bp. Chase, ‘was, 
and is, plentiful and (on occasion) low’; but it is 
possible that the Athenians applied the word to St. 
Paul not on account of his speech, but his looks. In 
that case the modem coinage ‘carpet-bagger* would 
give the sense. 

BABE. — See Child. 

BABEL, TOWER OP. — See Tower op Babel. 

BABI. — Head of a family which returned with Ezra 
(1 Es 8^7) ; called in Ezr 8^^ Behai. 

BABYLON.— is the Hebrew form of the native 
name Bah-Ui, ‘Gate of God.’ It was also Tin-tir or 
‘Seat of life,’ and E or E-ki. It is likely that these 
names once denoted separate towns gradually incor- 
porated. Other quarters of Babylon were Shu-aima, 
T6, Shuppatu, and Litamu. According to the Heb. 
tradition (Gn 10i°), it was as old as Erech, Akkad, and 
Calneh. Native tradition makes it as old as Erech and 
Nippur, the latter being proved by excavations to date 
back to prehistoric times. Babylon is from BQb-Uani, 
It lay on the E. bank of the Euphrates, part of its site 
being now occupied by Hillah, about 50 miles S. of 
Baghdad, The ruins extend for 5 miles N. to S. Babil, 
the N. ruin, covers 120,000 sq, ft. and is still 90 ft, high. 
It covers the remains of the celebrated Esagila temple. 
The Mujellibeh is not much less in area, and 28 ft. high. 

The Kasr contains the ruins of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
palace, along whose E. side ran the sacred procession 
street, decorated with enamelled tiles representing the 
dragon and the re’gm, to the Istar-gate at the S.E. 
corner. The whole was enclosed within an irregular 
triangle, formed by two lines of ramparts and the nver, 
an area of about 8 sq. miles. The city crossed the 
river to the W., where are remains of a palace of Nerx- 
glissar. In later times it became coterminous with many 
other large cities, and Herodotus ascribes to it a circuit 
of 65 miles. The German excavations now being 
carried on may be expected to solve the many problems 
connected with the site. 

From the very earliest times the kings and rulers of 
Babylonia worked at the building of its temples, palaces, 
walls, bridges, quays, etc. Hammurabi first raised it 
to be the capital of all Babylonia. It was sacked by 
Sennacherib in b.c. 689, the chief palaces, temples, and 
city walls levelled with the ground, and the waters 
of the Euphrates turned over it. Esarhaddon began 
to rebuild it, and it stood another long siege under his 
son, Ashurbanipal. Nabopolassar began its restoration; 
Nebuchadrezzar raised it to its height of glory. Cyrus 
took it without resistance, and held his court there. 
Darius Hystaspis besieged, took it, and destroyed its 
walls. Xerxes plundered it. Alexander the Great 
planned to restore it. Antiochus Soter actually began 
the restoration of its great temple. The foundation 
of S^euda robbed it of its population, but the temple 
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services continued to b.c. 29, at least. See, further, 
Assyria and Babylonia. C. H. W. Johns. 

BABYLON (in NT). — Babylon was apparently used 
by the early Church as a symbol for Rome. 1. In Rev. 
(148 1610 176 182 10 21) its destruction is foretold, because 
of Its sms, and particularly because of its persecution. 
Such identification is, however, somewhat uncertain, 
and rests ultimately on the improbability that the word 
in the connexion in which it appears can refer to the 
city of Mesopotamia (the word is so used in Mt 12i^ 
Ac 7«). This basal probability is supported by the fact 
that Babylon is called ‘mystery’ in Rev 17®, is said to be 
seated on seven mountains (v. 9), and to be a centre of 
commerce and authonty (IS^-i® 17. 14®). Rome is 
apparently called Babylon in Sib. Or. v, 143, 158; 2 Es.; 
Apoc. Baruch. 

This identification of Babylon in Revelation with Rome 
dates at least from the time of Jerome. The attempt to 
identify it with an apostate Judah and Jerusalem can 
hardly be taken seriously. The fact that Revelation utilized 
the J ewish apocalyptic matenalf urther makes it imperative 
that the term symbolize a power which stood related both to 
Christians and Jews, m a way parallel with the relation of 
Babylon to the ancient Hebrew nation. 

2. The reference to Babylon in 1 P 5^3 has had three 
interpretations; (a) Babylon in Egypt, mentioned by 
Strabo and Bpiphamus; (6) Babylon on the Euphrates; 
and (c) Rome. In view of the symbolic use of the word 
‘Babylon,’ as mentioned in the foregoing, the last 
seems the most probable. Eusebius (HE ii. 15) so 
interprets the reference, and, in view of the ancient and 
persistent tradition, there is nothing improbable in 
St. Peter’s having been m Rome. This probability is 
strengthened by the reference to the persecution to 
which Christians were being subjected. Assyrian 
Babylon in the second half of the 1st cent, was in decay, 
and 1 Peter would be particularly appropriate if sent 
out from the seat of a persecution, such as that of Nero, 
or possibly of Domitian. Shailbr Mathews. 

BABYLONISH GARMENT Caddereth Shin' dr).— 
Stolen by Achan (Jos 721); literally ‘mantle of Shinar*; 
probably a cloak of embroidered stuff. Babylonia 
was famous in classical times for such costly garments, 
and the sculptures exhibit the most elaborately em- 
broidered dresses. The Babylonian inscriptions enumer- 
ate an almost endless variety of such garments, worked 
in many colours. C. H. W. Johns. 

BACA, VALLEY OF. — An allegorical place-name, 
found only in Ps 84®, where the RV renders ‘Valley of 
Weeping.’ Most probably it is no more an actual 
locality than is the ‘Valley of the Shadow of Death' 
in Ps 23^ R. A. S. Macalister. 

BACCHIDES. — Governor of Mesopotamia under 
Demetrius Soter; sent to establish Alcimus (wh. see) 
in the priesthood; defeated Jonathan the Maccahee, 
and at a later period besieged him in the fortress of 
Bethbasi; was finally compelled to entertain proposals 
for peac e (1 M ac 78-20 9i-« 1012; jos. Ant. xii, x.-xiri. i.). 

BACOHURUS.— A singer who put away his foreign 
wife (1 Es 924). 

BAOOHTTS.— See Dionystts. 

BACENOR.— AnofficerofJudasMaccab8Bus(2Macl288). 

BADGER.— Rock badger (Lv 11* RVm), i,e. Hyrax 
Syriacus. Se e Con ey. 

BADGERS' SKINS.— Mentioned (in AV) as the upper 
covering of the Tabernacle, etc. (Ex 25* 26“ etc.), and 
materials for making sandals (Ezk I610). It is almost 
certain the word tahash is mistranslated ‘badger,’ as 
badgers, though found in Southern Palestine, are not 
common enough, nor are their skins suitable for such 
use to have been made of them. The RV sealskins (mg. 
porpoise-skins) hardly eases the difficulty zoologically, 
although having some support from etymology. De 
litzsch, from the similarity of tahash to the Assyr.tolisfeaft 
wether,’ thinks it probable that the word means 
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the same in Hebrew. A recent suggestion that the 
Heb. word tdhash is taken from the Egyp. ths, meamng 
* leather,’ seems the most reasonable explanation. 

E, W. G, Masterman. 

BiEAN.-“The name of an unknown tribe destroyed 
by Judas Maccabaeus (1 Mac S^). 

BAG, PURSE, WALLET. — Several kinds of bags, etc. 
may be distingmshed. (a) The shepherd’s and traveller’s 
wallet for carrying one or more days’ provisions. Like 
most of the other OT bags, it was made of skin, generally 
undressed, and was slung across the shoulder. This is 
the scrip of Mt lO^o and parallels (RV ‘wallet*). The 
former is retained by our RV (but Amer. RV ‘wallet’) 
to render a umque word, which had to be explained even 
to Hebrew readers by the gloss ‘the shepherd’s bag’ 
(1 S 17^0). (ft) A more finished article, the leather 
satchel which served as a purse (Lk lOS 123^ AV here 
bag). For illust. see Rich, Diet of Antiq. 217. The 
purse of Mt 10^ Mk 68, however, was merely the folds 
of the girdle (see RVm). (c) The merchant’s bag, in 
which he kept his stone weights (Dt 25^3)^ also served as 
a purse (Pr !“)• (d) The favourite bag for money and 
valuables — hence the beautiful figure 1 S where 
‘the bundle of life’=hfe’s jewel-case — was one which 
could be tied with a stnng (2 K 12 io, pr 7*®, also Gn 42^ 
EV ‘bundle’). If required, a seal could be put on the 
knot (Job 1417). (e) Another word is used both for a 

large bag, capable of holding a talent of silver (2 K 6*3), 
and for the dainty lady’s satchel (Is 3** RV; AV crisp- 
ing pins), if) The ‘bag’ which Judas carried (Jn. 12« 
13*9) was rather a small box (RVm), originally used for 
holding the mouthpieces of wind-instruments. 

A, R. S. Kennedy. 

BA60. — The head of a family which returned with 
Ezra (1 Es 8^®); called in 1 Es Bagoi, and in Ezr 2^* 
Bigvai. 

BAGOAS. — A eunuch in the service of Holof ernes 
(Jth 1211- 13- 133 1414), 

BAGOI. — See Bago. 

BAGPIPE. — See Mtrsic. 

BAHARinOTE.— See Bahubim. 

BAHURIDI. — The place where Paltiel, son of Laish, 
was ordered to relinquish Michal (2 S 3“); where 
Shimei dwelt, who cursed David in his flight (2 S 16®) ; 
where Ahimaaz and Jonathan hid in the well from 
Absalom (2 S 17i3. i»); and the home of Azmaveth, one 
of David’s mighty men (1 Ch ll®*, 2 S 233i, where 
Barhumite is written for Baharnmite) . It was in the 
tribe of Benjamin (cf. the passages relating to Shimei), 
and the account of David’s flight, which supplies the 
only topographical indications, accords with the tradi- 
tional identification with Almit, N.E. from the Mount of 
OUves, and about a mile beyond *Anata (Anathoth) 
rrom Jerusalem. R. A. S, Macalister. 

BAITERUS. — The head of a family which returned 
with Zerubbabel (1 Es 6^7). 

BAKBAKKAR.— A Levite (1 Ch 9“). 

BAKBUK. — The ancestor of certain Nethinim who 
returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2®!, Neh T®*); called 
Acub in 1 Es 5*i. 

BAKBUKIAH.— 1. A Levite (Neh ll^). 2, A porter 
(Neh 12*5). 

BAKEMEATS, BAKER.— See Bbead. 

BAKING. — See Bread. 

BAKING-PAN.— See Hgpsb, § 9. 

BA L AA M is the subject of a remarkable and intricate 
narrative in Nu 22-24, connected with the arrival of 
Israel in the Promised Land, and the relationship of the 
chosen people to Moab and Ammon. Balaam was a 
soothsayer of Pethor on the Euphrates, called by Balak, 
king of Moab, to curse the Israelites, who were lying 
encamped in the Jordan valley. He had diflflculty in 
undertaking the task, and he found, whenever he essayed 
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to curse Israel, that the Lord had forbidden him to dt 
so, and that his burden must be blessing instead. Al 
the request of Balak he changed his position again and 
again on the heights above the Dead Sea, in the hope 
of obtaining a different oracle, but the message he had 
to deliver remained the same, and he foretold the future 
splendour of Israel (24*® ). Sent away by Balak without 
the reward promised to him if he would deliver an oracle 
adverse to Israel, he returned to his own land. Accord- 
ing to one narrative, his end was full of shame. He 
was accused of having induced Israel to commit im- 
morality in connexion with religious worship, a feature 
common in the Semitic nature-cults. It was through 
this charge that he became known to subsequent ages, 
and his name became a name of infamy (Nu 318 
2 P 215, Rev 2“; Jos. Ant. vi. vi, 6). The inspiration 
of Balaam, contrasted with his subsequent sin and 
disgraceful death, his knowledge of the will of God, 
together with his intense desire to grasp the rewards 
of unrighteousness, have given rise to a notable sermon 
literature. Bishop Butler speaks of the self-deception 
by which he persuades himself that the sin he commits 
can be justified to conscience and to God; Newman 
regards him as an instance of the trouble that can come 
on a character, otherwise noble, when the thought of 
matenal advancement is always allowed to dwell with 
it; Arnold adduces him as an instance of the familiar 
truth that the purest form of religious belief may coexist 
with a standard of action immeasurably below it; 
F. W. Robertson makes him the text for a sermon on 
the perversion of gifts. 

This complexity of character is, however, greatly 
simplified by the recognition of the various strata in 
the narrative. It is clear that the account of P con- 
necting Balaam with Israel’s uncleanness has nothing 
to do with the original narrative. This original narrative 
is contained in Nu 22-24. According to it, Balaam 
was a prophet of Pethor on the river Euphrates. His 
fame had spread across the wilderness, and, when 
Balak found himself in straits through the advance of 
Israel, he sent for Balaam to come and curse Israel. 
Balaam asked God whether he should go, and,was refused 
permission. Balak therefore sent yet greater gifts, and 
once again Balaam asked counsel of God. This time 
permission was granted. So far there had been no 
indication of God’s displeasure; but now follows (22»**«) 
the story of the ass, through which God’s anger at the 
refusal of the seer to accept His answer, given once and 
for all, is manifested. If, however, the reader will pass 
from 22*1 to 2235 he will find that the narrative runs 
smoothly, and that he is still viewing Balaam’s character 
from the same not unfavourable standpoint (22®® [cf. 
VV.2® 21] is the effort to join up the threads of the story 
after the interpolation). When Balaam is brought in 
sight of Israel, he breaks out into a burst of praise 
(246-9) which rouses the wrath of Balak. Balaam 
justifies himself by reminding the king that he had 
warned him of the constraint of the Lord (v.w). He 
then utters another oracle predicting the gloiy of Israel 
and the destruction of Moab and Ammon (vv.*7-i«). 

This analysis leaves out of account 22 **- 3 * and 23, which 
seem to belong to a narrative dealing with the same facts, 
but placing a more sinister interpretation on the conduct 
of Bal^m. The story of the ass is plainly out of harmony 
with the narrative just outlmed. It is a story belonging 
not to the wilderness, but to a land of vineyards. It ignores 
the embassy that has been sent to bring Balaam back across 
the wilderness (22i® *1) , fqrit represents Balaam as travelling 
alone. It is also extremely unlikely that so long a journey 
as that from the Euphrates to Moab would be attempted 
upon^ass. Then ch.23, withitselaboratebuildingof altars 
and onenng of sacrifices, seems to belong to a later date; 
while the constant shifting of position in the effort to secure 
a more favourable oracle presents Balaam in a much more 
unfavourable light than before. • Although the details of 
this analysis are not certain, we may ^keit that the original 
story proceetfa from J, and that the second narrative, more 
compheated both m psychology and ritual, is from E. 
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The narrative of P ascnbing the sin of Baal-peor to 
Balaam is out of touch with both the other narratives. 
According to it, Balaam was a Midiamtish seer who tned 
to bnng about the rmn of Israel, in default of other means, 
by persuading them to give way to lust (Nu 318 
Jos. Ant. VI. vi. 6). ‘It has been conjectured that this 
story arose partly out of a difficulty on the part of the 
priestly narrator in conceiving of a heathen being an 
inspired prophet of God, partly from the need of ac- 
counting for the great sm of the Israelites' (DB i. 233'^). 
Balaam thus seems to have fallen in the estimation of 
Israel from being a seer of alien race, who distinguished 
himself by his faithfulness to the truth he knew, to 
becoming synonymous with temptation of a kind that 
was always especially insidious for Israel. 

R. Bruce Taylor. 

BALADAR.— See Mebodach-Baladan. 

BALAH (Jos 19*). — An unknown town of Simeon; 
perhaps identical with Bealoth (Jos 15**) and Bilhah 
(1 Oh 4*8); called Baalah in Jos IS**, where it is 
assigned to Judah. 

BALAK. — The king of Moab who hired Balaam, 
Nu 22-24. See Balaam. 

BALAMOH. — A town near Dothaim (Jth 8*). 

BALANCE.— The Hebrew balances probably differed 
but httle from those in use in Egypt as described by 
Wilkinson {Anc. Egyp. [1878], ii. 246 f.). The main 
parts were the beam with its support, and the scales 
which were hung by cords from the ends of the equal 
arms of the beam. The ‘pair of scales’ is used in OT 
by a figure for the balance as a whole, only once is the 
beam so used (Is 46®). The weights were originally of 
stone and are always so termed. The moral necessity 
of a just balance and true weights and the iniqmty of 
false ones are frequently emphasized by the prophets, 
moral teachers, and legislators of Israel; see Am S®, 
Mic 611, pr 111 1611 (‘a just balance and scales are the 
Lord’s’) 20**, Lv 19“, Dt 25i8ff . 

A. R. S. Keknedy. 

BALD LOCUST.— See Locust (8). 

BALDNESS.— See Cuttings in the Flesh, Hair. 

BALM.— A product of Gilead (Gn 37» 43ii), cele- 
brated for its healing properties (Jer 8** 46ii SI®), and 
an important article of commerce (Ezk 27i^). Nothing 
is known for certain about the nature of this substance, 
but it IS usually supposed to be some kind of aromatic 
gum or resin. There is now no plant in Gilead which 
produces any characteristic product of this nature. 
Mastich, a resin much used by the Arabs for flavouring 
coffee, sweets, etc , and as a chewing gum, is considered 
by many to be the zoft of Gn 37*® (so RVm), It has 
been credited with heahng properties. It is a product 
of the Pistada lentiscus, a plant common in Palestine, 
The so-called ‘Balm of Gilead* of commerce, and the 
substance sold by the monks of Jericho to-day, this latter 
a product of the zakkum tree, are neither of them serious 
claimants to he the genuine article. See also Spice. 

E. W. O. Mastbbman. 

BALNUUS.— 1 Es of Ezr 10»8. 

BALSAM.— See Spice. 

BALTASAR. — The Gr. form of Bdshazzar (DxL5,etc., 
Bar ) and of Bdteshazear (Dn 4, etc.). 

BAMAH (only Ezk 20*®) is the ordinary word for 
‘high place,’ but is here retained in its Hebrew form 
as the word ‘manna’ in the parallel case Ex 16^*, on 
account of the word-play: ‘What (mah) is the borinah 
to which ye go (bfl)?’ See, further, High Place. 

A, R. S. Kennedy. 

BAMOTH, BAMOTH-BAAL. — Bamothis mentioned 
in Nu 2118*' as a station in the j’ourney of Israel from 
the Arnon to the Jordan. It is prob. identical with 
Bamoth-haal of Nu 22*i (RVm; AV and RV ‘the 
high places of Baal’), to which Balaam was led by 
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Balak. Bamoth-baal is mentioned as a Reubenite city 
in Jos 13^7. 

BAN.— The ban is an institution from remote anti- 
quity, which still survives in the Jewish and Christian 
Churches. Its earlier history has not yet received the 
systematic treatment which it merits. The original 
idea, common to all the Semitic languages, is that of 
withdrawing something from common use and setting 
It apart for the exclusive use of a deity. In Hebrew 
the verbal root acquired the more speciahzed meamng 
of devoting to J" His enemies and their belongings by 
means of fire and sword, and is usually rendered ‘utterly 
destroy' (RVm adds'Heb. devote* ), while the cognate 
noun (ch&rem, Gr. anathema) is 'accursed ( AV) or devoted 
(RV) thing.* In this brief treatment of a large subject 
we propose to distinguish between the war ban, the 
justice ban, and the pnvate ban. 

1. The war ban, clearly the oldest form of the institu- 
tion, shows various degrees of seventy. The war ban 
of the first degree, as it may be termed, involved the 
destruction not only of every man, woman, and child 
of the enemy, but also of their entire property of every 
description (see Dt 13“). The treatment of the 
Amalekites in 1 S 15 is a familiar example. The case of 
Achan, after the ban and capture of Jericho, affords a 
striking illustration of the early ideas associated with 
the ban. Every ‘devoted thing,’ as henceforth the 
inviolate property of J**, and therefore taboo, became 
infected with the deadly contagion of hohness (note 
Lv 27*8 ‘most holy,’ ht. ‘holy of holies’). Hence by 
retaining part of the ‘devoted thing’ (chSrem) in his 
tent Achan infected the whole ‘camp of Israel,’ with 
disastrous results (Jos 6^® cf. Dt 7“). More 
frequently we meet with a relaxed form of the war ban, 
which may be called the ban of the second degree. In 
this case only the men, women, and children of the 
doomed city were devoted, while the cattle and the rest 
of the spoil became the property of the victors (Dt 2**^- 
3«f. 72, Jos 11“). A still further relaxation, a ban of 
the third degree, is contemplated by the law of Dt 20“® , 
by which only the males are put to the ban, the women 
and children being spared as the perquisites of the 
besiegers. On the other hand, only virgins were to be 
spared in Nu 31**^* and Jg 21*** , for special reasons in 
the latter case. 

2. The justice ban differs from the other in being 
applicable only to members of the theocratic community. 
It appears in the oldest legislation as the punishment 
of the apostate Israehte (Ex 22*0), and is extended in 
the Deuteronomic code to the idolatrous city (Dt 13*** ). 
Here only the ban of the first degree was admissible. 
An important modification of the judicial ban is first 
met with in Ezr 10®, where recalcitrant members of 
the community, instead of being put to death, are 
excommumcated, and only their ‘substance forfeited* 
(RVm ‘devoted’) to the Temple treasury. This 
modified ch9rem became the starting-point of a long 
development. For these later Jewish and Chnstian 
bans see Excommunication. 

3. The attenuated form of ban found in the late 
passage Lv 27** may be termed the pnvate ban. The 
cases contemplated — ‘ man or beast or field ’ — ^are 
evidently those of unusually solemn and inalienable 
dedications by private persons for religious purposes 
(cf. Nu 18“, Ezk 44®^ and the NT ‘ corban*), as opposed 
to the redeemable dedications of the preceding verses. 
The latter are holy while the former are ‘most holy.* 
The following verse, on the contrary, must refer to the 
justice ban. 

The ban was an institution of earlier date than the Hebrew 
conquest, and was practised by the Moabites in its most 
rigorous form (see Mesha’s inscription, U. 11-17), perhaps 
also by the Ammonites (2 Oh 29“). Instances of similar 
practices among many hfim-civiUzed races are noted by the 
anthropologists. The original motive of the ban is prob- 
ably reflected in Nu 21** , where it is represented as the 
return made to for help against the enemy vouchsafed ia 
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tenas of a preceding vow (cf. devotio from devoveo). This 
has to be interpreted in the light of the primitive sohdanty 
between a god and his clan. Even in Israel the wars of the 
Hebrews were the ‘wars of J"’ ‘The religious 

element is found in the complete renimciation of any profit 
from the victory, and this renimciation is an expression of 
gratitude for the fact that the war-God has delivered the 
enemy, who is His enemy also, into the hands of the con- 
queror’ (Kautzsch in Hastings* DB Ext. Vpl. 619^). The 
ban was thus the outcome of religious zeal m an age when 
the moral sense was less advanced than the religious. 

With regard to the wholesale apphcation of the war ban 
in the Deuteronomic sections of Joshua, modem criticism 
has taught us to see in these the ideal generalizations of the 
exilic age. The Hebrews of the conquest were in truth the 
children of their age, but such a stupendous holocaust as is 
implied in such passages as Jos must not be placed 
to their credit. The legislation of Dt., it must further be 
remembered, is the outcome of several centuries’ experience 
of Canaanite heathenism, the true character of which the 
soil of Palestine is only now revealing, and of its baneful 
influence on the religion of J". In this legislation the 
antique institution of the ban was retained as a means of 
protecting the community against a serious menace to its 
religious life. Nevertheless the enactment of Dt 13^^* 
remained a dead letter till the age of the Maccabees (1 Mac 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BAN. — ^The head of a family which could not trace 
its descent (1 Es 5^^, a corrupt passage). 
BANAlAS.—l Es 925=«Benaiah of Ezr lO**. 


BAND. — This spelling represents three, historically 
distinct English words: (1) ‘Band* in the sense of 
that which binds — the rendering of a variety of Heb. 
words, some of which are also rendered by ‘bond.’ 
(2) ‘Band* in. the sense of ribbon (Ex 39*8 RV ‘bind- 
ing*), or sash (Ex 288 etc. RV ‘girdle'). (3) ‘Band’ 
in the sense of a company of soldiers, more or less 
organized, also the rendering of several Heb. words, 
some of them changed in RV into ‘compames’ (Gn 32^) 
or ‘troop’ (1 K 11**) or ‘hordes’ (Ezk 38® ®). 

In NT ‘band’ in this third sense renders speira, the 
Gr. equivalent of the Roman cohors (for the Roman 
army in NT times see Legion). In the minor provinces 
such as Judsea the troops were entirely auxiliaries, of 
which the unit was the cohort of about 600, in certain 
cases 1000, men. The Roman garrison in Jerusalem 
consisted of such a cohort of provincials, probably 1000 
strong, the ‘band* which figures prominently both in 
the Gospels and in the Acts (Mt 27*7, Mk 15i*, Ac 218i, 
and probably Jn 18® i*— RVm ‘cohort’ throughout). 
This cohort was under the command of a Roman prefect 
or of a mihtary tribune, the ‘captain’ or ‘chief captain’ 
(Gr. chiliarch) of our EV. 

Another auxiliary cohort is probably that named 
the Augustan band (Ac 27^ — Gr. Sebaste\ AV ‘Augustus' 
band'). It has been much debated whether the name 
is a title of honour like our ‘ King’s Own,’ or a territorial 
designation signifying that the cohort in question was re- 
cruited from Samaria, then named Sebaste (» Augusta). 
Schtlrer {GJV * i. 462) curiously would combine both 
these views. Ramsay, on the other hand, maintains 
that the Augustan band was a popular, not an official, 
name for a body of troops detailed for some special 
service by the emperor {8t. Paul the Traveller, p. 315). 
A similar uncertainty as to its place in the military 
organization of the time attaches to the Italian band 
in which Cornelius was a centurion (Ac lO^). The 
name merely shows that it was a cohort of Roman 
atizens, probably volunteers, from Italy, as opposed 
to the ordinary cohorts of provincials. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BAm.—l, A Gadite, one of David’s heroes (2 S 23®®). 
2. 8. 4. Levites (1 Ch 6«, Neh 31^, cf. 8^ [=»Binnui of 
Ezr8®»andNehl09]). 6. A Judahite(lCh9®). 6. Head 
of a family of exiles that returned (Ezr 2i® [»=>Binniu of 
Neh r«] 10*», Neh 10“). 7. One of those who had 

married a foreign wife (Ezr 10*®). Cf. Binnui. 

BANIAS. — Ancestor of Salimoth, who returned with 
Ezra (1 Es 8®®). 


BANISHMENT. — See Crimes and Punishments. 

BANK.~1. A mound of earth in siegecraft, see 
Fortification and Siegecraft. 2. The table of a 
money-changer or banker, see Money-changers. 

BANNAS. — A Levite who returned with Zerubbabel 
(1 Es 6*6). 

BANNEAS.—l Es 9*fi*Benaiah of Ezr 10*®. 

BANNER, ENSIGN, STANDARD. --That the Hebrews, 
like the Egyptians (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. [1878] 1 . 195, 
illust.), Assyrians, and other ancient nations, possessed 
military ensigns is a safe inference from Nu 2*, but not 
from the mention of the standard-bearer in Is 10^® AV, 
which is to be rendered as RVm. Nothing certain, 
however, is known regarding them. In the former 
passage a distinction seems to be made — for another 
view see Gray's (7 oot. in loc. — between the ensigns 
(ht. ‘signs,’ cf. Ps 74® where the reference is probably 
to the standards of Antiochus’ army) of the ‘fathers’ 
houses,’ and the standards (the banner of Ca 2^, cf. 6® i®) 
of the four great divisions of the Hebrew tribes in the 
wilderness, according to the artificial theory of the 
priestly writer. 

Equally uncertain is the relation of these to the nSs, 
which was a wooden pole (Nu 21®* AV and RV‘ standard ' 
cf. the parallelism with ‘mast* Is 30*’ RVm), set up on 
an eminence as a signal for the mustering of the troops. 
This word is of frequent occurrence both in the onginal 
sense and m the figurative sense of a rallying point, in 
the prophetic announcements of the future (Is 5*« 11*®, 
Jer 4*1 and often). The rendering alternates between 
‘ensign* and ‘banner.’ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BANNUS.— 1 Es 9®® » either Bani or Binnui of Ezr 
1088. 

BANQUET.— In AV ‘banquet* and ‘banqueting* 
always mean wine-drinking, not feasting generally. 
Thus Oa 2® ‘He brought me to the banqueting house* 
(Heb, ‘the house of wine’), 1 P 4® ‘banquetings* 
(Gr. ‘drinkings,’ RV 'carousings*). See Meals. 

BAPTISM.— This term, which designates a NT rite, 
is confined to the vocabulary of the NT. It does 
not occur in the LXX, neither is the verb with which it 
is connected ever used of an initiatory ceremony. This 
verb IS a derivative from one which means ‘to dip* 
(Jn 13*8, Rev 19i®), but itself has a wider meaning, =« 

‘ to wash * whether the whole or part of the body , whether 
by immersion or by the pounng of water (Mk 7®, Lk 1 1 ’S), 
The substantive is used (a) of Jewish ceremonial washings 
(Mk 7®, He 91 ®); (&) in a metaphorical sense (Mk lO**, 
Lk 12®®; cf. ‘plunged in calamity*); and (c) most 
commonly in the technical sense of a religious ceremony 
of initiation. 

1. The earliest use of the word ‘baptism* to describe 
a religious and not merely ceremonial observance is 
in connexion with the preaching of John the Baptist, 
and the title which is given to him is probably an 
indication of the novelty of his procedure (Mt 3®, Mk 
8*8, Lk 7*®; cf. Mk 6“- *®). He ‘preached the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins* (Mk 1®), i.e, 
the result of his preaching was to induce men to seek 
baptism as an outward sign and pledge of inward 
repentance on their part, and of their forgiveness on the 
part of God. ‘Baptism is related to repentance as the 
outward act in which the inward change finds expression. 
It has been disputed whether the practice of baptizing 
proselytes on their reception into the Jewish community 
was already established in the 1st cent,; probably it was. 
But in any case the significance of their baptism was that 
of ceremonial cleansing; John employed it as a symbol 
and a seal of moral purification. But, according to the 
Gospel record, John recognized the incomplete and 
pro'^sional character of the baptism administered by 
him: ‘I indeed have baptized you \rith water; but he 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost* (Mk I#), 

2 . Jesus Himself accepted baptism at the hands of John 
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(Mk 1®), overcoming the reluctance of the Baptist with 
a word of authonty. That Jesus Himself baptized is 
nowhere suggested in the Synoptic Gospels, and is 
expressly demed m the Fourth Gospel (Jn 4®), but 
His disciples baptized, and it must have been with 
His authonty, eqmvalent to baptism by Himself, 
and involving admission to the society of His 
disciples. On the other hand, His instructions to the 
Twelve and to the Seventy contain no command to 
baptize. Chnstian baptism vras to be baptism ‘with 
the Spirit,* and ‘the Spint was not yet given’ (Jn 7*®). 
It IS recorded in Acts (!«) that the Risen Lord foretold 
that this promised baptism would be received after 
His departure, ‘ not many days hence.’ 

3. Chnstian baptism, although it finds a formal analogy 
in the baptism of John, which in its turn represents 
a spiritualizing of ancient Jewish ideas of lustration, 
appears as in its essential character a new thing after the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. It is a phenomenon ‘ entirely 
umque, and in its inmost nature without any analogy, 
because it rises as an original fact from the soil of the 
Chnstian religion of revelation* (von Dobschutz). It 
has been customary to trace the institution of the 
practice to the words of Chnst recorded in Mt 28^®. 
But the authenticity of this passage has been challenged 
on histoncal as well as on textual grounds. It must be 
acknowledged that the formula of the threefold name, 
which is here enjoined, does not appear to have been 
employed by the primitive Church, which, so far as our 
information goes, baptized ‘in' or ‘into the name of 
Jesus’ (or ‘Jesus Christ’ or ‘the Lord Jesus’: 
Ac 238 816 1018 195. cf. 1 Co 113 18), without reference 
to the Father or the Spirit. The difficulty hence arising 
may be met by assuming (a) that Baptism in the name 
of Jesus was equivalent to Baptism in the name of the 
Trimty, or (b) that the shorter phrase does not represent 
the formula used by the baptizer (which may have been 
the fuller one), but the profession made by the baptized, 
and the essential fact that he became a Christian — one 
of Christ’s acknowledged followers. But it is better to 
infer the authonty of Chnst for the practice from the 
prompt and universal adoption of it by the Apostles 
and the infant Church, to which the opening chapters of 
Acts bear witness; and from the significance attached 
to the nte in the Epistles, and especially in those of St. 
Paul. 

4. That baptism was the normal, and probably the 
indispensable, condition of being recognized as a member 
of the Christian community appears from allusions in 
the Epistles (1 Co 12i3, Gal S®^), and abundantly from 
the evidence in Acts. The first preaching of the Spint- 
filled Apostles on the day of Pentecost led to many being 
‘pricked in their heart’; and m answer to their inquiry 
addressed to ‘Peter and the rest of the apostles,’ Peter 
said unto them; ‘Repent ye, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ ’ (Ac 237. as). 
‘They then that received his word were baptized' to 
the number of ‘about three thousand souls.’ At 
Samaria, ‘when they believed Philip preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and women’ 
(812), — the earliest express statement that women were 
admitted to the rite. In this case the gift of the Spirit 
did not follow until Peter and John had come down from 
Jerusalem, and ‘prayed for them that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost.' ‘Then they laid their hands upon 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost’ (8^7). Saul 
was baptized by Ananias (9^7) in accordance with 
instructions recorded by himself (221*), and that he 
might ‘ be filled with the Holy Ghost.’ In these cases 
the gift followed upon baptism, with or without the 
laying-on of hands. In the case of Cornelius and his 
friends, the gift followed immediately upon the preaching 
of the word by Peter, and presumably its reception in 
the heart of those who heard; and it was after that that 
the Apostle ‘commanded them to be baptized in the 


name of the Lord’ (lO^s). It was on the ground of this 
previous communication of the Holy Spirit that Peter 
subsequently justified his action m admitting these 
persons to baptism (lli^-is). 

6. The preaching of St. Paul, no less than that of St. 
Peter, led to the profession of faith through baptism, 
though the Apostle seems as a rule to have left the actual 
admimstration to others (1 Co l^^-n); ‘for Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel ' At Philippi 
Lydia was baptized ‘and her household’; there also 
the jailor, ‘ and all that were his ’ (Ac Ifii® 33) ; at Connth, 
Cnspus and Gams, and ‘the household of Stephanas’ 
(1 Co 114 16). 

6. The conditions antecedent to baptism are plainly 
set forth in Acts, viz. repentance and profession of faith 
in Jesus as Messiah or as ‘the Lord,’ following on the 
preaching of the word. The method of admimstration 
was baptizing v/ith water in or into the name of Jesus. 
Immersion may have been employed when the presence 
of sufficient water made it convenient, hut there is 
nothing to show that affusion or sprinkling was not 
regarded as equally valid. That baptism was ‘in the 
name of Jesus’ sigmfies that it took place for the purpose 
of sealing the new relationship of belonging to, being 
committed to, His Personality. The blessing attached 
to the nte is commonly exhibited as the gift of the Holy 
Spint; the due fulfilment of the condition of baptism 
involved ipso facto the due fulfilment of the condition 
of receiving the Spirit. In the Epistles, this, the normal 
consequence of Christian baptism, is analyzed into its 
various elements. These are in the mam three: (o) th# 
‘remission of sins’ (Ac 238, 1 Co cf. He lO^^, 1 P 321). 
(6) In baptism the believer was to realize most vividly 
the total breach with his old life involved m his new 
attitude to God through Christ, a breach comparable 
only with that effected by death (Ro 62*7, Col 2^); 
he was to realize also that the consequences of this 
fellowship with Christ were not only death to sin, but a 
new life in righteousness as real as that which followed on 
resurrection (Ro 64). (c) Baptism conferred incorpora- 
tion in the one body of Christ (1 Co 12i3), and was thus 
adapted to serve as a symbol of the true unity of Christians 
(Eph 48). The body with which the believer is thus 
incorporated is conceived of sometimes as the corporate 
community of Christians, sometimes as the Personality 
of Christ, ‘for as many of you as were baptized into 
Christ, did put on Christ’ (Gal 327). 

Conversely, as with the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, all the elements both of qualification and of 
experience aresometimessumraed up ina pregnant phrase 
and without regard to the order in which they emerge. 
Eph 528 may find its best interpretation through com- 
parison with Jn 153 (cf. 17^7)^ as refernng to the 
continuous cleansing of the Church by the word; but 
if the reference is to baptism, then the phrase ‘ by the 
word * probably alludes to the profession of faith by the 
baptized, whether it took the form of ‘ Jesus is Lord ’ 
(Ro 41®; cf. 1 Co 123), or whether it expressed the con- 
tent of the faith more fully. In Tit 36, while baptism is 
the instrument by which salvation is realized, ‘ regenera- 
tion’ and ‘renewal’ are both displayed as the work of 
the Holy Spint. And here the Apostolic interpretation 
of the rite touches the anticipation of it in our Lord's 
words recorded in Jn 36. Faith wrought by the Spirit 
and faith professed by the believer are alike necessary to 
entrance into the Kingdom of salvation (cf. Ro 10® 20). 

In 1 Co 1539 Paul refers to the practice of persons 
allowing themselves to be baptized on behalf of the 
dead. Such a practice appears to have had analogies 
in the Greek mysteries, from which it may have crept 
into the Christian Church. As such it may be regarded 
as ‘ a purely magical, and wholly superstitious, vicarious 
reception of the sacrament.’ Of such a practice the 
Apostle expresses no approval, but ‘simply meets his 
opponents with their own weapons without putting thdir 
validity to the proof’ (Rentdorff), 
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7. Ttie NT contains no explicit reference to the 
baptism of infants or young children, but it does not 
follow that the Church of the 2nd cent, adopted an 
unauthorized innovation when it earned out the practice 
of infant baptism. There are good reasons for the 
silence of Senpture on the subject. The govermng 
principle of St. Luke as the historian of the primitive 
Church IS to narrate the advance of the Kingdom 
through the missionary preaching of the Apostles, and 
the conversion of adult men and women. The letters 
of the Apostles were similarly governed by the im- 
mediate occasion and purpose of their wnting. We have 
neither a complete history, nor a complete account 
of the organization, of the primitive Church. But of 
one thing we may be sure, had the acceptance of 
Chnstiamty involved anything so starthng to the Jewish 
or the Gentile mind as a distinction between the religious 
standing of the father of a family and his children, the 
historian would have recorded it, or the Apostles would 
have found themselves called to explain and defend it. 
For such a distinction would have been in direct con- 
tradiction to the most deeply rooted convictions of Jew 
and of Gentile alike. From the time of Abraham 
onwards the Jew had felt it a solemn religious obligation 
to claim for his sons from their earliest infancy the same 
covenant relation with God as he himself stood in. 
There was sufficient parallelism between baptism and 
circumcision (cf. Col 2^1) for the Jewish-Chnstian father 
to expect the baptism of his children to follow his own 
as a matter of course. The Apostle assumes as a fact 
beyond dispute that the children of believers are ‘holy’ 
(1 Co 7i«), i e, under the covenant with God, on the 
ground of their father’s faith. And among Gentile 
converts a somewhat different but equally authoritative 
principle, that of patria potestas, would have the same 
result. In a home orgamzed on this principle, which 
prevailed throughout the Roman Empire, it would be a 
thing inconceivable that the children could be severed 
from the father in their religious rights and duties, in 
the standing conferred by baptism. Thus it is because, 
to the mind of Jew and Gentile alike, the baptism of 
infants and children yet unable to supply the conditions 
for themselves was so natural, that St. Luke records so 
simply that when Lydia believed, she was baptized ‘ with 
her household’; when the Philippian jailor believed, he 
was baptized, and all those belonging to him. If there 
were children in these households, these children were 
baptized on the ground of the faith of their parents; 
if there were no children, then the principle took a still 
wider extension, which includes children; for it was the 
servants or slaves of the household who were ‘added 
to the Church’ by baptism on the ground of their 
master’s faith. 

8 . Baptism was a ceremony of initiation by which the 

baptized not only were admitted members of the visible 
society of the disciples of Christ, but also received the 
solemn attestation of the consequences of their faith. 
Hence there are three parties to it. The part of the 
baptized is mainly his profession of faith in Christ, his 
confession ‘with his heart’ that he is the Lord’s. The 
second is the Christian commumty or Church (rather 
than the person who administers baptism, and who 
studiously keeps in the background). Their part is 
to hear the profession and to grant the human attestation. 
The third is the Head of the Church Himself, by whose 
authonty the rite is practised, and who gives the inward 
attestation, as the experience of being baptized opens 
in the believing soul new avenues for the arrival of the 
Holy Spirit. C. A. Scott. 

BAB • — Aram, word for ‘son’; used, especially in 
NT times, as the first component of personal names, 
such as Bar-abbas, Bar-j‘esus, Bar-jonah, etc. 

BARABBAS (Mt 27i5-2*«Mk 156-w»Lk 23i8-«=« 
Jn 188®-*®). — ^ brigand, probably one of those who 
infested the Ascent of Blood (wh. see). He had taken 


part in one of the insurrections so frequent during the 
procuratorship of Pontius Pilate, and, having been 
caught red-handed, was aw'aitmg sentence when Jesus 
was arraigned. It was customary for the procurator, 
by way of gratifying the Jew's, to release a prisoner at 
the Passover season, letting the people choose whom 
they would, and Pilate, reluctant to condemn an 
innocent man, yet afraid to withstand the clamour of 
the rulers, saw here a way to save Jesus. His artifice 
would probably have succeeded had not the malignant 
priests and elders incited the people to choose Barabbas. 

Barahbas, like Bartholomew &nd BartimoBus, is a patro- 
nymic, possibly = ‘ the son of the father’ (i e, the Itabbi). 
According to an ancient reading of Mt 27^ the brigand’s 
name was Jesus. If so, there is a dramatic adroitness 
in Pilate’s presentation of the alternative to the multi- 
tude- ‘ Which of the two do ye wish me to release to you — 
Jesus the bar- Abba or Jesus that is called Messiah? ’ 

David Smith. 

BARAOHEL.— Father of Elihu, ‘the Buzite’ (Job 
32® 6). 

BABACHIAH.— See Zachariah. 

BA RAK (‘lightning’). — The son of Abmoam; he 
hved at a time when the Canaanite kingdom of Hazor, 
having recovered from its overthrow by Joshua (Jos 
1110-15)^ was taking vengeance by oppressing Israel. 
He is called from his home in Kedesh-naphtah by 
Deborah to deliver Israel. He gathers an army of 
10,000 men from the tribes of Naphtali and Zebuliin. 
With this force, accompanied by Deborah, without 
whom he refuses to go forward, he encamps on Mt. 
Tabor, while the enemy under Sisera lies in the plain 
on the banks of the Ebshon. At the word of Deborah, 
Barak leads his men down to battle, and completely 
defeats Sisera. The latter flees; Barak pursues him, 
but on reaching his hiding-place finds that he has been 
already slam by Jael, the wife of Heber. The glory 
of the victory, therefore, does not lie with Barak, but 
with Deborah, who was his guiding spirit, and with 
Jael who slew the enemy’s leader (Jg 4. 5). 

W. 0. E. Obsterley. 

BABBABIAN.— The Eng. word is used in Ac 28® 

Ro 11*, 1 Co 1411 , Col 311 to translate a Gr. word which 
does not at all connote savagery, but means simply 
‘foreign,’ ‘speaking an unintelligible language.’ The 
expression first arose among the Greeks m the days of 
their independence, and was applied by them to all who 
could not speak Greek. When Greece became subject 
to Rome, it was then extended to mean all except the 
Greeks and Romans. There may be a touch of con- 
tempt in St. Luke’s use of it, but St. Paul uses it simply 
in the ordinary way; see esp. 1 Co 14ii. A. Soutbr, 

BARB ER. — See Hair. 

BARCHUS.— lEs 53®=Earkos of Ezr 255 and Neh 76». 

BARHUIUITE. — See Bahurim. 

BARIAH.~A son of Shemaiah (1 Ch 3®®). 

BAR-JESUS. — The name of ‘a certain Magian, a false 
prophet, a Jew’ (Ac 13®) whom St. Paul, on his visit 
to Cyprus, found in the retinue of Sergius Paulus, the 
Roman proconsul. The title Elymas (v.8) is equivalent 
to Magus (v.®), and is probably derived from an Arabic 
root signifying ‘wise.’ The knowledge of the Mahans 
was half-mystical, half-scientific; amongst them were 
some devout seekers pfter truth, but many were mere 
tricksters. In the Apostolic age such men often acquired 
great influence, and Bar-jesus represents, as Ramsay 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. 79) says, ‘the strongest in- 
fluence on the human will that existed in the Roman 
world, an influence which must destroy or be destroyed 
by Christianity, if the latter tried to conquer the Empire/ 
The narrative implies that the proconsul was too 
intelligent to be deceived by the Magian’s pretensions, 
the motive of whose opposition to the Christian teachers 
is expressed in a Bezan addition to v.®, which states that 
Sergius Paulus ‘was listening with much pleasure to 



BAR.JONAH 
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them/ In St. Paul’s judgment on this false prophet 
there is a play upon words: Ely mas was full of deceit and 
not of wisdom; Bar-jesm, i.e, ‘ son of Jesus ’ had become 
a ‘son of the devil/ This is Pauline (cf. Ph 3®). 

J. G. Taskeb. 

BAR-JOKAH. — See Bar, and John (No. 6) 

BARKOS .—Ancestor of certain Nethimm who 
returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7“; called 
Barchus in 1 Es 5®®). 

BARLEY (se*5rSh). — As in ancient times, so to-day 
barley (Arab, sha' ir) is the most plentiful cereal of Pales- 
tine. It IS the chief food of horses (1 K 42®), mules, and 
donkeys, oats being practically unknown. It is still used 
by the poor for making bread (Jg Jn 6® etc.) m 
the villages, but not in the cities. Barley was the special 
ritual offenng for jealousy (Nu S^®). The barley harvest 
(Ru 1®2) precedes that of wheat: it begins around 
Jericho as early as March, and in Jerusalem and the 
neighbourhood at the end of May. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BARN. — See Agriculture, 3, and Garner. 

BARNABAS.— A surname given by the Apostles to 
Joseph, the Levite, whose first recorded deed (Ac 43®) 
was the selling of his property and the devotion of its 
proceeds to the needs of the Christian community. In 
this generous act St Luke sees a proof that Barnabas is, 
in accordance with the popular etymology of his name, 

‘ a son of comfort.’ His kindly introduction of Saul to 
the Christians at Jerusalem disarmed their fears (9®^); 
his broad sympathies made him quick to recognize the 
work of grace amongst the Greeks at Antioch (11®®), 
and to discern the fitness of his gifted fnend for that 
important sphere of service (v.®®^ ). After a year’s 
fellowship in work at Antioch, Barnabas and Saul were 
appointed to convey ‘the relief sent thence to the 
brethren in Judaea (v.so). Prom Jerusalem they brought 
back, as a helper, John Mark, the cousin of Barnabas 
(121® 2®; cf. Col 410). 

The church at Antioch solemnly dedicated Barnabas 
and Saul to missionary service )*, with John Mark 
the two friends sailed for Cyprus, and from this point, 
with three exceptions, their names occur in the order 
‘Paul and Barnabas.’ 

Hamack (PiEE® ii. 411) explains these three passages 
thus: 14^* is accounted for by v.i®, and 15^® ^ by the 
closer association of Barnabas with the Jerusalem church. 

At Lystra (14i®), as doubtless at other places, Paul 
was the chief speaker; he was also the more prominent 
figure at the Jerusalem conference (15®®, Gal 2^ . See 
Paul). Between Paul and Barnabas ‘there arose a 
sharp contention' concermng John Mark (15®®® ), and 
they agreed to work apart; Gal 2^® also records Paul’s 
adverse judgment of Barnabas’ attitude m regard to 
the circumcision controversy. But the interesting 
reference to Barnabas in 1 Co 9® affords welcome proof 
of St. Paul’s familiarity with the work of his fnend. 
All that IS definitely known of Barnabas after he bade 
Paul farewell is that with his cousin Mark he ‘sailed 
away unto Cyprus’ (Ac 15®®). For the spunous Epistle 
attributed to Barnabas, see Canon op NT, § 2. 

J. G. Tasker. 

BARODIS.— A name occurring in 1 Es 5®< (om. In 
Ezr. and Neh.), 

BARREL, 1 K IT^®- w. i« igs®. — The large earthen- 
ware jar (so Amer, RV) used for fetching water from 
the well, storing grain, etc., elsewhere rendered pitcher. 
See House, 9, 

BARRENNESS.— See Child. 

BARSABBAS.— See Joseph (in NT), 6. and Judas 
( in NT), 6. 

BARTACUS.— Father of Apame (1 Es 4®»). 

BARTHOLOMEW. — One of the Twelve, mentioned 
only in the lists of the Apostles (Mt 10® = Mk Lk 6“). 

Jerome says that he wrote a Gospel, preached to the 
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Indians, and died at Albanopolis in Armenia. Bar- 
tholomew is really not a name, but a patronymic — Bar 
raimoi=‘ son of Talmai’ (cf. 2 S 13®^). See Nathanael. 

David Smith. 

BARTIM^tJS (Mk 10«). — A blind man whom Jesus, 
on His way to the last Passover, healed at the gate of 
Jericho — as He was leaving the city, according t« 
Mt. (20®9) and Mk (10^®), who condense the story of 
what befell at Jericho, as He approached, according to 
Lk. (18®®), whose fuller narrative preserves the proper 
order' of events. Bartimaeus is not a name but a 
patronymic (cf. Bartholomew), and St Mark, for the 
benefit of his Gentile readers, gives the interpretation of 
it, ‘the son of Timaeus.’ David Smith. 

BARUCH (‘blessed’). — 1. Son of Neriah, the son of 
Mahseiah and brother of Seraiah (Jer 51®*); known from 
Jer 36. 45. 32i®-i« 43® «; by Jeremiah’s side in the con- 
flict with Jehoiakim (b.c. 604), again dunng the last siege 
of Jerusalem (587-6), and again amongst the Judaeans 
left behind after the Second Captivity. ‘Baruch’ 
the scnbe, named in Jer 36®® along with ‘Jeremiah 
the prophet,’ is already the recognized attendant and 
amanuensis of the latter; he seems to have rendered 
the prophet over twenty years of devoted service. He 
belonged to the order of ‘princes,’ among whom Jere- 
miah had influential fnends (26“ 36®®); Baruch’s rank 
probably secured for Jeremiah’s objectionable ‘roll’ 
(ch. 36) the hearing that was refused to his spoken 
words. When he cast in his lot with Jeremiah, Baruch 
made a heavy sacrifice; he might have ‘sought great 
things’ for himself, and is warned against his natural 
ambition (45®*®). The promise that Baruch’s ‘life 
shall be given' him ‘for a prey’ wherever he goes, 
placed where it is (45®), suggests that he survived his 
master, to act as his literary executor. The Book of 
Jeremiah (see art.) owes much to this loyal secretary, 
though the final arrangement of the materials is far from 
satisfactory. Tradition adds nothing of any certainty 
to the references of Scripture; see, however, Jos. AnL 
X. IX. 1, 7. For the Apocryphal writings attached to his 
name, see Apocrypha and Apocalyptic Literature. 
2. One of the wall-builders (Neh 3®®). 3. A signatory 
to the covenant (10®). 4, A Judahite (11®). 

G. G. Findlay. 

BARZILLAI. — 1. The name of a chieftain of Gilead 
who brought supplies to David and his army at Maha- 
naim (2 S 17®^® ). After the death of Absalom, Barzillai 
went across Jordan with the king, but declined to go to 
court (19®!® ). On his deathbed David charged Solomon 
to ‘ shew kindness to the sons of Barzillai ’ (1 K 2^). His 
descendants are mentioned in Ezr 2®!, Neh 7®®. 2. The 
Meholathite whose son Adriel is said (2 S 21®) to have 
married Michal [read Merab, cf. 1 S 18“], the daughter 
of Saul. J. G. Tasker. 

BASALOTH.— 1 Es 5®i»Bazluth of Ezr 2®® or Baz- 
lith of Neh 7®*. 

BASGAlllA. — An unknown town of Gilead (1 Mac 13®*). 

BASE.— To be base is in mod. English to be morally 
bad, but in AV it is no more than to be of humble birth 
or lowly position. In the RV, however, the word is 
sometimes used in the sense of morally low, mean, as 
Dt 13». 

BASESflATH. — ^1. One of the wives of Esau. In 
Gn 26” (P) she is called the daughter of Elon the Hittite. 
while in Gn 36® (prob. R) she is said to have been Ishmael’s 
daughter, and sister of Nebaioth. But in Gn 28® (P) 
Esau is said to have taken Mahalath, the daughter of 
Ishmael, the sister of Nebaioth, to be his wife; and in 
Gn 36® the first mentioned of Esau’s wives is Adah, the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite. There is manifestly a 
confusion of names in the text, which cannot be satis- 
factorily explained. 2. A daughter of Solomon, who 
became the wife of Ahimaaz, one of the king’s officers 
(1 K 4»»). 



BASHAN 

BASHAN. — The name of the territory east of the Sea 
of Tibenas. It was the kingdom of Og, the Rephaite op- 
ponent of Israel, and with his name the country is almost 
invanably associated (Nu 21®3, Dt 29^, Neh 9^ etc ), 
The territory was given to the half-tnbe of Manasseh, 
with a reservation of two cities, Golan and Be-eshterah 
(Ashtaroth in 1 Ch for the Gershomte Levites 
(Jos 2127). In the time of Jehu the country was smitten 
by Hazael (2 K It was noted for mountains 

(Ps 68^6), lions (Dt 3322), oak trees (Is Ezk 276, 
Zee 112), and especially cattle, both rams (Dt 32i4) and 
bullocks (Ezk 39^®); the bulls and kine of Bashan are 
typical of cruelty and oppression (Ps 22^2, Am 40* 
The extent of the territory denoted by this name cannot 
be exactly defined till some important identifications 
can be established, such as the exact meamng of ‘the 
region of Argob ’ (included in the kingdom of Og, Dt 3^ 
etc.), where were threescore great cities with walls and 
brazen bars, administered for Solomon by Ben-geber of 
Ramoth-gilead (IK 412 ). It included Salecah (ScUkhat, 
on the borders of the desert), Edrei (ed-Der'a7)f 
Ashtaroth (perhaps Tell Ashareh), and Golan, one of the 
cities of refuge, the name of which may be preserved 
in the J avian, the region immediately east of the Sea 
of Tiberias. R. A. S. Macalister. 

BASILISK.— See Serpent. 

BASKET. — The names of a round score of baskets in 
use in NT times are known from the Mishna (see Krengel, 
Das Hausgeriit in der Mishnah, pp. 39-45). They were 
made of willow, rush, palm-leaf, and other matenals, 
and used in an endless vanety of ways, for purely 
domestic purposes, in agriculture, in gathering and 
serving fruit, and for collecting the alms in kind for 
the poor, etc. Some had handles, others lids, some 
had both, others had neither. In OT times the com- 
monest basket was the sal, made, at least in later times, 
of peeled willows or palm-leaves. It was large and 
flat like the Roman canisirum, and, like it, was used for 
carrying bread (Gn 40i6ff ) and other articles of food 
(Jg 6^^)* and for presenting the meal-off enngs at the 
sanctuary (Ex 29*). Another {dUd), also of wicker- 
work, probably resembled the calathus, which tapered 
towards the bottom, and was used in fruit-gathering 
(Jer 240. Iii what respect it differed from Amos' 
‘basket of summer fruit’ (Am 80 is unknown. A 
fourth and larger vanety was employed for carrying 
home the produce of the fields (Dt 28® ‘blessed shall 
be thy basket and thy kneading-trough,’ RV), and for 
presenting the first-fruits (262). 

In NT interest centres in the two varieties of basket 
distinguished consistently by the Evangelists in their 
accounts of the feeding of the 5000 and the 4000 re- 
spectively, the kophinos and the sphyris. The kophinos 
(Mt 1420 ) is probably to be identified with the exceed- 
ingly popular kUphd of the Mishna, which ‘ was provided 
with a cord for a handle by means of which it was 
usually carried on the back’ (Krengel), with provisions, 
etc., and which, therefore, the disciples would naturally 
have with them. The Jews of Juvenal’s day carried 
such a provision basket icophinus). The sphyris or 
spyris (Mt Mk 8®), from its use in St. Paul’s case 
(Ac 92 s), must have been considerably larger than the 
other, and might for distinction be rendered ‘ hamper.’ 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BASON (Amer. RV ‘basin’).— Chiefly the large bowl 
of bronze used by the priests to receive the blood of the 
sacrificial victims (Ex 27® 29^®, 1 K 7« etc.). It is 
only once found in secular use, if the text is correct 
(Am 6®, otherwise LXX, see Bowl). Similar bowls or 
basins of silver were presented by the princes of the 
congregation (Nu 71 ®* ) ; those destined for Solomon’s 
Temple were of gold (1 K 7®®). The basins of Ex 1222 , 

2 S 1728 were probably of earthenware. A special wash- 
basin was used by Jesus for washing the disciples' feet 
(Jn 13®). A. R. S. Kennedy. 
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BAYITH 

BASSAI (AY Bassa), 1 Es 5»=Bezai, Ezr 2^^, 
Neh 723 . 

BASTHAI (AV Bastai), 1 Es S^i-Besai, Ezr 2*^, 
Neh 762. 

BAT C atalldph).— The bat is a familiar object in 
Palestine, where no fewer than seventeen varieties 
have been identified. The two commonest are the 
horse-shoe bat (Rhinolophus ferrum equinum) and the 
long-eared bat {Plecotus auritus). All varieties in 
Palestine are insectivorous except one, the Xantharpyia 
cegyptiaca, which eats fruit. Bats flit about on noiseless 
wings by the score on warm summer evemngs, especially 
in the Jordan Valley, and they are to be found in great 
numbers in rmns, old tombs, and caves all over the land, 
giving rise to many tales of ghostly habitation (Is 220 ). 
They are counted as unclean ‘fowl,’ though a little 
separate from the birds, in Lv ll^®, Dt 14 i 8 , 

E. W. G. Mastebman. 

BATH.— A liquid measure; see Weights and 
Measures. 

BATH, BATHING.— The latter term is most frequently 
used m our EV in connexion with purification from 
ceremomal defilement — contact with holy things, with 
the dead, etc. (see article Clean and Unclean) — 
and in this sense denotes the washing of the body 
vnih water, not necessarily the total immersion of the 
body in water. Hence RV has rightly introduced 
‘wash’ in many cases for ‘bathe.’ Bathing in the 
modern and non-religious sense is rarely mentioned 
(Ex 25 Pharaoh’s daughter, 2 S 11® [RV] Bathsheba, 
and the curious case 1 K 2238). Public baths are first 
met with in the Greek period — they were included in 
the ‘place of exercise’ (1 Mac 1“) — and remains of 
such bmldmgs from the Roman penod are fairly numer- 
ous. Recently a remarkable senes of bath-chambers 
have been discovered at Gezer in connexion with a 
bmlding, which is supposed to be the palace built by 
Simon Maccabseus (illust. in PEFSt, 1905, 294 f.). 

The Hebrews were well acquainted with the use of 
mineral and vegetable alkalis for increasing the cleansing 
properties of water (Jer 222 , RV ‘soap,’ ‘lye’). In the 
History of Susanna v.i7 is a cunous reference to ' washing- 
balls.’ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BATH-BABBIM (‘daughter of multitudes’).— The 
name of a gate of Heshbon, near which were pools, te 
which the Shulammite’s eyes are compared ((la 7<). 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BATHSHBBA (1 Ch 3® Bathshua ; this may be a 
mere textual error). — Wife of Uriah the Hittite, seduced 
by David (2 S 112-<), and afterwards married to him 
(v.27). The child died (12^®), but another son, Solomon, 
was subsequently born (I 224 ), Bathsheba, instigated 
and supported by Nathan, successfully combated 
Adonijah’s attempt to secure the throne (1 K 
Acting as Adonijah’s intercessor m the matter of Abishag, 
she was most respectfully received by Solomon, but 
her unwise request was refused (1 K 213 - 26 ). 

J. Taylor. 

BATHSHUA.— 1. See Bathsheba. 2. See Shua. 

BATTERING-RAM.— See Fortification and Siege- 
craft. 

BATTIK — See War, also names of places where the 
chief battles were fought. 

BATTLE AXB.— See Armour, 1 (f). 

BATTLE BOW. — See Armour, 1 (d). 

BATTLEMENT. — See Fortification, House. 

BAWAI.— The son of Henadad (Neh 318 ); rebuilt 
a portion of the wall of Jerusalem; called in v.** 
Binnui. 

BAY. — See Colours, 3. 

BATITH (‘house’). — Occurs as a proper name to 
Is 152 , but the true sense is uncertain. 



BAY-TREE 

BAY-TBES Cesr&ch, Ps 3735) is probably a mistrans- 
lation for ‘a tree in its native soil’ (RV). Many 
authonties, however, would here emend the Heb. text 
to read ’eres, ‘ cedar.’ E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

BAZUTH (Neh Bazluth (Ezr 262=Baaaloth, 
1 Es 55\). — Founder of a family of Nethinim who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel. 

BDELLIUM. — The probably correct tr. of the Heb. 
ledolach, which in Gn 2^2 is classed with gold and onyx 
as a product of the land of Havilah, and in Nu ll^ is 
described as characterizing the ‘appearance’ (RV) of 
manna. Bdelhum is the fragrant yellow resin of the 
tree Balsamodendron mukul, growing in N.W. India, 
Afghanistan, Beluchistan, and at one time perhaps in 
Arabia. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

BE. — To be is to exist, as in *To be, or not to be, 
that is the question.’ This pnmary meaning is found in 
Gn 5^ ‘Enoch walked with God; and he was not’; 
He 118 ‘he that cometh to God must believe that he 
is.’ The auxiliary use is later. In 1611 ‘be’ and 
‘are’ were interchangeable auxiliary forms in the pres, 
indie, plu., as Ps lO?®^ ‘Then are they glad because 
they be quiet.’ 

BEALIAH (‘J" is lord’). — A Benjamite who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12®). 

BEALOTH (Jos 15 ^). — An unknown town in the 
extreme south of Judah. See Balah. 

BEAM.— 1. A tree roughly trimmed serving as 
support of the flat roof of an Eastern house (2 K 62 6^ 
Ezr 6^1 RV, Mt 73^ , Lk or more elaborately 

dressed (2 Ch 34ii rv, Ca l^D and gilded (2 Ch 37). 
See House, Mote. 2. The weaver’s beam (see Spin- 
ning AND Weaving). 3. See Balance. 

BEANS (pdl, Arab. fiU ). — A very common and popular 
vegetable in Palestine, used from ancient times, they 
are the seeds of the Vida faba. The bean plant, which 
is sown in Oct or Nov., is in blossom in early spring, 
when Its sweet perfume fflls the air. Beans are gathered 
young and eaten, pod and seed together, cooked with 
meat; or the fully mature beans are cooked with fat 
or oil. As the native of Palestine takes little meat, 
such leguminous plants are a necessary ingredient of 
his diet (2 S 1728). In Ezk 4® we read of beans as being 
mixed with barley, lentils, millet, and fitches to make 
bread. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

BEAK (ddb ). — The Syrian bear (,Ursus syriacus, Arab. 
dubb) is still fairly common in Hermon and the Anti- 
Lebanon, and is occasionally found in the Lebanon and 
east of the Jordan; it is practically extinct in Palestine. 
It is smaller and of a lighter colour than the brown bear 
( Urms arctos). It is a somewhat solitary animal, eating 
vegetables, fruit, and honey, but, when hungry, attacking 
sheep (1 S 1788-36) and occasionally, but very rarely, 
to-day at any rate, human beings (2 K 228). The fierce- 
nek of a bear robbed of her whelps (2 S I?®, Pr 1782, 
Hos 138) is well known. Next to the lion, the bear was 
considered the most dangerous of animals to encounter 
(Pr 2885), and that it should be subdued was to be one 
of the wonders of the Messiah’s kingdom (Is 11^). 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

BEARD. — See Hair. 

BEAST.— 1. In OT (1) behlTnJOh, commonly used for 
a quadruped, sometimes tr, ‘cattle’; see Gn 6^ 72, 
Ex 92 80 25, Lv 112 etc. (2) chayydh, used of animals 
in general but specially ‘wild beasts’; see Gn 788 gi 92 
etc. (3) be' I t sometimes tr. ‘beasts’ and sometimes 
‘cattle’; see Gn 4587, ex 225 etc. (4) zJz, ‘wild beasts,’ 
Ps 6088 8083. 

2. In NT (1) m&rioni Mk li3, Ac 288 (a viper), Ht P*, 
He 1220, Ja 37, and over 30 times in Rev, (2) sJoti, 
of the ‘beasts’ (AV), or ‘living creatures’ (RV), round 
about the throne (Rev 5. 6. 8. 11, etc.). 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 


BEATITUDES 

BEAST (in Apocalypse). — In Revelation, particularly 
ch. 23, are symbolic pictures of two beasts who are 
represented as the arch-opponents of the Christians. 
The first beast demands worship, and is said to have 
as his number 666 — a numerical symbol most easily 
referred to the Emperor Nero, or the Roman Empire. In 
the former case the reference would be undoubtedly 
to the myth of Nero redivivus, and this is, on the whole, 
the most probable interpretation. 

If instead of 666 we read with Zahn, 0. Holtzmanu, 
Spitta, and Erbes, 616, the number would be the equivalent 
of Gan^ Caesar, who m a.d 39 ordered the procurator 
Petronius to set up his statue in the Temple of Jerusalem. 
'This view is, in a way, favoured not only by textual varia- 
tions, but by the fact that Revelation has used so much 
J ewish apocalyptic material. However this may be, it seems 
more probable that the reference in Rev as re-edited 

by the Christian wnter, refers to Nero redimvus, the m- 
camation of the persecuting Roman Empire, the two to- 
gether standing respectively as the Antichrist and his lang- 
dom over against the Messiah and His kingdom. As in £ul 
apocalyptic writings, a definite histoncal ruler is a rep- 
resentative of an empire. Until the Messiah comes His 
subjects are at the mercy of His great enemy. 

The present difficulty in making the identification is 
due not only to the process of redaction, but also to the 
highly complex and, for the modem mind, all but unm- 
telligible fusion of the various elements of the Antichrist 
belief (see Antichrist). Shailbr Mathews. 

BEAUNG.— See Crimes and Punishments, § 9. 

BEATITUDES.— This word comes from the Latin 
abstract beatitudo, used in Vulg. of Ro 4®, where David 
IS said to ‘pronounce the beatitude’ or blessedness of 
the forgiven soul. Since the time of Ambrose the term 
has been used to describe the particular collection of 
sayings (cast in the form of which Ps 328 jg an OT 
specimen) m which Christ depicts the qualities to be 
found in members of His kingdom — as an introduction 
to the discourse known as the Sermon on the Mount 
(Mt 53*82 *=Lk 620-23). Each of these sayings follows 
the form ‘Blessed (happy) are . . because . . / 
Mt. records eight of these general declarations, with a 
special application of the last of them, Lk. has only 
four, to which are added four corresponding Woes. 
There is no guarantee that even Mt. gives all the Beati- 
tudes pronounced by Jesus on different occasions, or 
again that those he does give were all pronounced on 
that occasion. It is at least possible that in other 
parts of the NT we have quotations from sayings of 
the same kind. Thus 1 P 488, jg, 112^ I^ev 14i3 might 
easily be supposed to rest on words of Christ. 

According to the prevailing view of the history of our 
Gospels, the Beatitudes are derived from an early col- 
lection of Logia, or sayings of Jesus, in the original 
Aramaic language. To a very large extent the authors 
of Mt. and Lk. seem to have used identical translations 
of this document; but in the Beatitudes there is a con- 
siderable divergence, together with some sigmficant 
agreements in phraseology. Putting aside Nos. 3, 5, 
6, 7 in Mt., which have no counterparts in Lk., we see 
the following main lines of difference — (1) Lk.’s are in 
the second person, Mt.’s m the third, except in the 
verses which apply No. 8 (588 82); (2) Lk.'s are ap- 
parently external: the poor, the hungry, those that 
weep, receive felicitation as such, instead of the com- 
miseration CWoe’) which the world would give them. 
But since in Lk. disciples are addressed, the divergence 
does not touch the real meaning. A theodicy is pro- 
claimed in which the hardships of the present, sanctified 
to the disciple as precious discipline, will be trans- 
formed into abiding blessedness. Such a reversal of 
the order of this life involves here, as elsewhere, the cast- 
ing down of those whom men count happy (cf. Is 658» 88, 
Lk 153 53 1625, jn 1620, Ja v 80). The paradoxical 
form of the sayings in Lk. produces a strong impression 
of originality, suggesting that here, as often elsewhere, 
Mt. has interpreted the words which Lk. has transenbed 
unchanged. Mt, has arranged them according to tha 



BEAUTIFUL GATE 

form of Hebrew parallelism: observe how the first and 
last have the same refrain, the poem beginning and 
ending on the same note—cf. Ps 8. His No. 8 sums 
up in the form of the other Beatitudes the principle of 
the appendix which Lk 622 ^ shows to be 

onginal- he then inserts this as a comment, much as 
he appends a sentence of comment to the Lord’s Prayer 
(6^^ ^5). It may perhaps be doubted whether the 
Beatitudes peculiar to Mt, are in their original context. 
No. 3, proclaiming the tnumph of those who do not 
‘struggle to survive,’ is quoted from Ps 37“ , No. 5 is 
found as early as Clement of Rome, in the form ‘ Show 
mercy, that mercy be shown to you’; No. 6 reproduces 
the sense of Ps 24*; No. 7, echoed in Ja 3^8^ may have 
been altered in form to fit the appropriate context. We 
seem to be justified in conjecturing that Lk, inserts 
all the Beatitudes he found in his source under the 
same context, and that he faithfully preserved the 
words as they stood; the Woes likewise belonged to the 
same discourse. (Note the support given to them by 
Ja 5^ and the use of the commercial technical term 
‘have received,’ so characteristic of the Sermon; cf. 
Mt 6® 5. 16). The gloss with which Mt. interprets the 
blessing on the poor was not apparently known to St. 
James (2B), whose very dear allusion to the Beatitude 
in its Lukan form determines the exegesis. The rich 
man could bring himself within the range of the blessing 
by accepting the ‘humiliation’ that Christian disciple- 
ship brought (Ja 1“J); so that Mt.’s interpretation is 
supported by the writer, who shows us most dearly 
that the exact words have not been preserved by him. 
In No. 2 Mt. seems to have slightly altered the onginal 
(Lk 621). under the influence of Is 61^ — the prophecy 
from which Jesus preached in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
and the obvious suggestive cause of the appearance of 
the poor at the opening of the Beatitudes. It should 
be observed, however, that all attempts to ascertain 
the original form of sayings of Jesus have at best so 
large a subjective element that we cannot afford to 
dogmatize. There are scholars of great weight, rein- 
forced most recently by Harnack, who regard Mt. as 
generally preserving the lost Logio-collection in a more 
exact form than Lk, Moreover, we must always allow 
for the probability that modifications introduced by 
Mt, or Lk. may often rest on early traditions, so that 
elements not induded in the principal Gospel sources may 
neverthdess be derived from first-hand authority. 

James Hope Moulton. 

BBAUTIFITL gate.— See Temple. | 

BEBAI.— 1. The eponym of a family of returning 
exiles (Ezr 2“ 8“ lO*®, Neh 7“ IQis, 1 Es fiia 922). 
2. An unknown locality mentioned only in Jth 15^. 

BEOHER. — ^1. Son of Ephraim, Nu 263® Ch 7*° 
where the mme appears as Bered. Patronymic in Nu 
26*® Becherites (AV Bachrites). 2. Son of Benjamin, 
Gn 4621, 1 Ch 7®- * and implicitly in 1 Ch 8i where for 
his first-born, Ashbd we should probably read Becker 
and Askbel, 

BEGORATH. — One of Saul’s ancestors (1 S 9i, possibly 
same name as Becher of 1 Ch 7®). 

BECTILETH (Jth 221).— A plain between Nineveh and 
Cilicia. Perhaps the BacHdli of the Peutmger Tables, 
21 miles from Antioch. 

BE D, BEPCHAMCBER.—See House, 8. 

BEDAD. — Father of Hadad, king of Edom (Gn 36*® 
-1 Ch 1«). 

BEDAN.— 1. Mentioned with Jerubbaal, Jephthah, 
and Samud as one of the deliverers of Israel (1 S 12“). 
The name does not occur in Jg„ and it is probably a 
corruption for Barak (so LXX and Pesh.). Chrono- 
logically Barak should precede Gideon, but the order 
cannot be pressed (cf. v.9). 2. A Manassite (1 Ch 71^). 

BEPEIAH.— One of those who had taken foreign 
w»vcs (Ezr 10*®); in 1 Es 9** apparently Fedias. 


BEEE-LAHAI-ROI 

BEE (debdrah).—The bee {Apis fasciata) is a very 
important insect of Palestine. Wild bees are common, 
and stores of their honey are often found by wandering 
Bedouin, especially, it is said, near the Dead Sea. Most 
of the honey consumed and exported m large quantities 
is made by domesticated bees. The vast numbers of 
flowers and especially of aromatic plants enable the 
skilled bee-keeper toproduce the most delicately flavoured 
honey, eg. ‘orange flower,’ ‘thyme,’ etc.; he carries 
his hives to different parts according to the season. 
Many now keep bees in hives of European pattern, 
but the ordinary native still universally uses the primitive 
tube hive. This is like a wide dram-pipe of very rough 
earthenware, some 3 ft. long and about 8 in. in 
diameter, closed at the end with mud, leaving a hole for 
ingress and egress. A number of hives are piled one 
above the other. A few years ago, while the owner of 
several swarms of bees was transferring his brittle mud 
hives on donkey-back, one of the asses stumbled and 
in falhng broke one of the hives. In a moment the 
whole swarm fell on the unfortunate animals and on 
a fine horse standing near. One donkey was quickly 
stung to death, and all the other animals were severely 
injured. Cf. Dt 1«, Ps and Is 7^®, where the hosts 
of Assyria are compared to such a swarm let loose. That 
a swarm of bees should settle in a carcass (Jg 14*) is 
certainly an unusual occurrence, as indeed is suggested 
in the narrative, but the dned-up remains of animals, 
little but hide and ribs, so plentiful by the roadsides in 
Palestine, often suggest suitable places for such a settle- 
ment. Honey has probably always been plentiful in 
Palestine, but it is very doubtful whether ‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey' could have meant the 
product of bees alone. See Honey and Vine. In 
the LXX there is an addition to Pr 6«, in which the bee 
is, like the ant, extolled for her diligence and wisdom. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BEELIADA (‘Baal knows’).— A son of David, I Ch 
142, changed in conformity with later usage (see Ish- 
boshbth) into Eliada (‘El knows’) in 2 S 6“. 

BEELSARUS (1 Es 5®).— One of the leaders of those 
Jews who returned to Jerus. with Zerub.; called Bil- 
shan, Ezr 2®, Neh 7K 

BEELTETHMXTS. — An officer of Artaxerxes residing 
in Pal,, 1 Es 2“ 2® (LXX^- ^). It is not a proper name, 
but a title of Rehum, the name immediately preceding 
It in Ezr 4®. It is a corruption of be' ll te* 2 w = * lord of 
judgment,’ and is rendered ‘chancellor' by AV and 
RV in Ezr., ‘story-writer’ in I Es 2“. 

BEELZEBUB. — See Baalzebub. 

BEER (‘a well’). — ^1. A station in the journey from 
Amon to the Jordan, mentioned Nu 21«, with a poetical 
extract commemorating the digging of a well at this spot. 
The context indicates the neighbourhood, but further 
identification is wanting. Perhaps the words translated 
‘and from the wilderness,’ which immediately follow 
this extract (Nu 211*), should be translated (following 
the LXX) ‘ and from Beer,’ or ‘ the weU.’ It is generally 
identified with Beer-elim (‘well of mighty men*?), 
mentioned Is 15®, and in the second part of the com- 
pound name it may be conjectured that there is reference 
to the event commemorated in the song (Nu 211’'* ®®). 
2. The place to which Jotham ran away after uttering 
his parable (Jg 921). Its position is unknown. 

BEERA. — A man of Asher (l Ch 7*D. 

B EER A H. — A Reubenite who was carried captive 
by Tiglath-pileser (I Ch 6«). 

BEER-ELIM.— See Beer. 

BEERI. — ^1, The father of Judith, one of Esau’s 
wives (Gn 263<), sometimes wrongly identified with 
Anah (wh. see). 2. The father of the* prophet Hosea 
(Hos V). 

BBER-LAHAI-ROI (‘The weU of the Living One 
that seeth me’).— A well between Kadesh and Bered, 
88 



BEEROTH 


BELOVED 


irhere the fleeing Hagar was turned back (Gn 16*^), 
where Isaac met his bride (2462), and where he dwelt 
after Abraham’s death C25ii). ‘Ain Muweileh, about 
50 miles S. W of Beersheba, has been suggested as a not 
impossible identification. It is a station where there 
are several wells, on the caravan route from Syria to 
Egypt. R. A. S. Macalister. 

BEEROTH (‘wells’).— A Gibeomte city, usually coupled 
in enumeration with Chephirah and Kiriath-jeanm (Jos 
917, Ezr 226, 729) ; assigned to the tribe of Benjamin 

(Jos 1828, 2 S 42); the home of Rechab, murderer of 
Ish-bosheth (2 S 42), and of Naharai, armour-bearer of 
Joab (2 S 2327). B%reh, about 10 miles from Jerusalem 
on the mam road to the north, is the usual identification, 
and there seems no special reason for objecting thereto. 
The circumstances and date of the flight of the Beeroth- 
ites to Gittaim (2 S 43) are not recorded. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BEEROTH-BENE'JAAKAR'.— Probably certain wells 
in the territory of some nomad Honte tribe (Gn 3627, 
1 Ch 1^2), the Bens Jaakan, a halting-place in the 
Israelite wanderings, between Moseroth and Hor-haggid- 
gad (Nu 3331 32, Dt 106). The site is unknown. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BEERSHEBA.— A halting-place of Abraham (Gn2l3i), 
where Hagar was sent away (Gn 21^), and where he made 
a covenant with Abimelech, from which the place is 
alleged to take its name (‘ well of the covenant,’ according 
to one interpretation). Isaac after his disputes with 
the Philistines settled here (2623), and discovered the 
well Shibah, another etymological speculation (v.33). 
Hence Jacob was sent away (28^6), and returned and 
sacrificed on his way to Egypt (46^). It was assigned 
to the tnbe of Judah (Jos 1528), but set apart for the 
Simeomtes (I92). Here Samuel’s sons were judges 
(1 S 82), and hither Elijah fled before Jezebel (1 K 193). 
Zibiah, the mother of Joash, belonged to Beersheba 
(2 K 121). It was an important holy place: here 
Abraham planted a sacred tree (Gn 2133), and theophanies 
were vouchsafed to Hagar (v.i7), to Isaac (2624), to 
Jacob (462), and to Elijah (1 K 198). Amos couples it 
with the shrines of Bethel and Gilgal (Am 68), and oaths 
by its numen are denounced (S^). It is recognized as 
the southern boundary of Palestine in the frequent 
phrase ‘from Dan unto Beersheba’ (Jg 20i etc.). Seven 
ancient wells exist here, and it has been suggested that 
these gave its name to the locality; the suffixed numeral 
being perhaps due to the influence of the syntax of some 
pre-Semitic language, as in Kiriath-arba (‘Tetrapolis’). 
The modern name is Bir es-Seba' , where are extensive 
remains of a Byzantine city; the ancient city is probably 
at Tell es-Seba' , about 2 miles to the east. Till recently 
the site was deserted by all but Bedouin; now a modern 
town has sprung up, built from the ruins of the anaent 
structures, and has been made the seat of a sub-governor. 

R. A, S. Macalister. 

BE-ESHTERAH (Jos 2127). — See Asetaroth. 

BEETLE ichargul).— In RV ‘cricket’ (Lv II22), prob- 
ably a grasshopper or locust. See Locust. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BEFORE. — In Gn II28 *Harandied before his father 
Terah,’ the meaning is ‘in the presence of’ as RV, 
literally ‘before the face of.’ 

BEHEADlKGr.— See Crimes and Punishments, § 10. 

BEHEMOTH.— The hippopotamus (Job 40i8), as 
leviathan (41^) is the crocodile. It has been suggested 
that the ancient Babyloman Creation-myth underlies 
the poet’s description of the two animals (Gunkel, Schopf. 
u. Chaos, 61 ff.). This is doubtful, but the myth un- 
doubtedly reappears in later Jewish literature: ‘And 
in that day will two monsters be separated, a female 
named Leviathan to dwell in the abyss over the fountains 
of waters. But the male is called Behemoth, which 
occupies with its breast [?1 an immeasurable desert 
named Dendain* (En 60^* cf. 2 Es 649-6i, Apoc. Bar 


294, Baba bathra 746). Behemoth is rendered by ‘ beasts* 
in Is 30®. This may be correct, bust the oracle which 
follows says nothing about the ‘beasts of the south’, 
either the text is corrupt or the title may have been 
prefixed because Rahab, another name for the chaos- 
monster, occurs in v.7. The psalmist confesses, 
* Behemoth was I with thee ’ (Ps 7322). The LXX under- 
stood this to be an abstract noun, *Beast-hke was I 
with thee’; others substitute the sing., and render 
‘a beast,’ etc. J. Taylor. 

BEEA (AV Bekah). — See Weights and Measures. 

BEL, originally one of the Bab. triad, but synonym, 
in OT and Apocr. with Merodach, ‘the younger Bel,’ 
the tutelary god of Babylon (Jer 502 5144^ is 461, Bar 64i). 
See also Baal, Assyria and Babylonia. ‘ Bel and the 
Dragon’ (in art. Apocrypha, § 7). 

BELA.— 1. A king of Edom (Gn 3632 33, cf. 1 Ch DSf ). 
The close resemblance of this name to that of ‘ Balaam, 
the son of Beor,’ the seer, is noteworthy, and has 
given rise to the Targum of Jonathan reading ‘ Balaam, 
the son of Beor’ in Gn 3632. 2. The eldest of the sons 
of Benjamin (Gn 462i, Nu 2638 [patronym. Belaites], 
1 Ch 76 8^. 3. A Reubemte who was a dweller in the 
Moabite territory (1 Ch 52* ). It is noteworthy that 
this Bela, like the Edomite king mentioned above, 
seems to have been traditionally connected with the 
Euphrates. 4. A name of Zoar (Gn 142 s). 

BELEMUS, 1 Es 2i6 (is, LXX).— See Bishlam. 

BELIAL (BELIAR). — This word, rendered by AV 
and RV as a proper noun in the majority of the OT 
passages, is in reality a compound, meamng ‘ worthless- 
ness,’ whence ‘wickedness,’ ‘destruction,’ and as such 
IS construed with another noun. In the sense of ‘ wicked- 
ness,’ it occurs in 1 S ‘daughter of wickedness,’ 
le. ‘a wicked woman’ (cf. Dt 159, Jg 92* 20^3, 
1 S 212 1027 2517 26, 2 S 167 201 236. 1 K 211“ 13 2 Ch 
137, Pr 612 1627 1928, for similar usage). As ' destruction,’ 
It is found in Ps 176 (cf. 2 S 226) 418 and Nah in* w 
(note in Nah li® independent use, ‘man’ understood; 
RV ‘wicked one’; others, ‘destroyer’). Having such 
a meamng, it is used by St. Paul as a name for Satan 
(persomfication of unclean heathenism, 2 Co 61®), the 
Greek text spelling it ‘Beliar’ (AV and RV ‘Belial’), 
a variation due to the harsh pronunciation of ‘f’ in 
Synac. N. Koenig. 

BELIEF. — Older Eng. (akin to lief and love) for the 
Lat.-French ‘faith,’ which displaced it in AV every- 
where except in 2 Th 2i3. RV follows AV except in 
Ro 1016®, where it restores ‘belief,’ after Tindale, in 
continuity with ‘believe.’ ‘Unbelief’ held its ground 
as the antonym (Mt IS®®, etc., Ro S® etc.). In modern 
Eng., ‘faith’ signifies ethical, ‘belief’ intellectual, 
credence: ‘faith,’ trust in a person; ‘belief,’ recogni- 
tion of a fact or truth beyond the sphere of sensible 
observation or demonstrative proof. See Faith. 

G. G. Findlay. 

BELL. — A number of small bronze bells, both of the 
ordinary shape with clapper and of the ‘ ball and slit ’ 
form, have been found at Gezer {PEFSt, 1904, 354, 
with illustt.). The bells of ‘pure gold ’ (Ex 3928), which 
alternated with pomegranate ornaments on the skirt of 
the high priest's robe (283®® ), were doubtless of one or 
other of these forms. Their purpose is stated in v.®®, 
but the underlying idea is obscure (see the Comm.). 
The ‘bells of the horses’ of Zee 1420 represent another 
word akin to that rendered ‘cymbals.’ Whether these 
ornaments were really bells or, as is usually supposed, 
small metal discs (cf. the ‘crescents' of Jg 8*® RV) is 
uncertain. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BELLOWS.— See Arts and Crafts, 2 . 

BELMAIM (Jth 44 7®). — It seems to have lain south 
of Dothan, but the topography of Judith is very difficult. 
Bileam in Manasseh lay farther north than Dothan. 

BELOVED.— See Love. 



BELSHAZZAR 

BELSHAZZAR.— Son of Nebuchadnezzar, last king 
of Babylon before its capture by Cyrus (Dn 5^). The 
name is somewhat variously given, Baltasar, Bar 
Iso also LXX and Theod. in Daniel]; and Josephus says 
he was son of Naboandglos. There is no doubt that Bel- 
shar-usur, son of Nabomdus, is meant. He was regent 
in Babylon dunng the latter part of his father’s reign. 

It is probable that he was in command of Babylon 
on Its surrender, as he had been in command of the 
army in Akkad till the 11th year of his father’s reign. 

0. H. W. Johns. 

BELTESHAZZAR.— Nebuchadnezzar is said to have 
conferred this name on the youthful Daniel (Dn 1^). 
The Babyloman form would be Balatsu-usur (‘ protect 
his life!’) or, according to 4^, Bel bcUatm-usur. The 
LXX and Theodotion employ Baltasar both for it and 
for Belshazzar (ch. 5); and pseudo-Epiphamus repeats 
a legend that Nebuchadnezzar wished to make the two 
men co-heirs. J. Taylor. 

BEN (‘son’).— A Levite, 1 Ch IS^s, omitted in 
parallel hst in v.^o in both MT and LXX. The latter 
omits it also in the first-named passage. 

BEN-ABINABAB (AV ‘son of Abinadab’).— One of 
Solomon’s commissariat ofiScers (1 K 4“). 

BENAIAH (*Jah hath built’). — ^1. A brave soldier 
from Kabzeel in Judah (2 S 232°®-)f captain of David's 
bodyguard so^s). He became a partisan of 
Solomon’s and carried ‘ the mighty men,’ ‘ the Cherethites 
and Pelethites,’ with him (1 K 1^ s 38). He played 
an important r61e in the young king’s coronation 
(vv.38- 44), and was subsequently ordered to dispatch 
Joab, whose place as commander-in-chief he then filled 
(228-36), 2, One of the thirty who formed the second 

class of David’s heroes (2 S 23“). He came from 
Pirathon in Mt, Ephraim (2 S 233o, cf. Jg 12“). 

1 Ch 27^4 assigns to him the command of the course 
for the eleventh month, with twenty-four thousand 
Ephraimites under him. 3. Some ten obscure persons 
of this name appear in 1 Ch 15^8 20 . 24 les. e, 

2 Ch 2014 3118, Ezr 10 ». so as 43 , Ezk 111* 13 . 

J. Taylor. 

BEN-AMMl (‘son of my blood-relative’ or ‘son of 
my father’s kinsman’). — The story (Gn 19) purports to 
explain the name Ammon (v.88). Notwithstanding the 
fact that incestuous marriages were common amongst 
these people, it is most hkely that the narrative is a 
product of the bitter hatred which was excited by pro- 
longed contests for the territory E. of Jordan. 

J. Taylor. 

BEN-DEKER ( AV ‘ son of Dekar ’ ) .—One of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers (1 K 4®). 

BENE-BERAK. — A town in the territory of Dan 
(Jos 1948), identified with Ibn Ibraq, about 5 miles E. of 
Jaffa, on the N. of WMy Nusrah, W. Ewing. 

BENEFACTOR. — Lk 22® only, ‘they that exercise 
authority over them (the Gentiles) are called benefactors.’ 
The word is an exact tr. of the Gr, BuergetSs, a title of 
honour borne by two of the Gr. kings of Egypt before 
Christ's day, Ptolemy in. (b.c. 247-222) and Ptolemy 
viT. (IX.) (b.c. 147--117). Hence RV properly spells with 
a capit^, ‘Benefactors.’ 

BENE-JAAXAN. — A station in the journeyings, 
mentioned Nu 338i- ^ (cf. Dt 10®, and see Bebroth- 
bene-Jaaean). 

BEN-GrEBER (AV ‘son of Geber’).— Patronymic of 
one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat ofiBcers who had 
diarge of a district N.E. of the Jordan (1 K 4 ^ 8 ). 

BEN-HAD AD. — ^The name of three kings of Damascus 
in the 9th cent. b.c. 

1. Benhadad I., the son of Tab-rimmon of Damascus. 

At the instance of Asa of Judah he intervened against 
Baasha of Israel, and took from him valuable territory 
on his northern border. For this service Benhadad 
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received from Asa costly treasures from the Temple and 
royal palace (1 K 15‘7-20). 

2. Benhadad U., son of the preceding, was an able 
general and statesman. He was at the head ol a league 
of western princes who successfully opposed the attempts 
of Shalmaneser ii. of Assyria to conquer southern 
Syna. At the battle of Karkar in b c. 854 he had Ahab 
of Israel as one of his chief allies. In his time war 
with Israel was the rule, he being usually successful. 
But Ahab was more fortunate in the campaigns of 
856 and 855, which were followed by a treaty of peace 
with concessions to Israel (1 K 20). On the resumption 
of hostilities in the third year thereafter, Benhadad w as 
victorious (1 K 22). He was assassinated by the usurper 
Hazael about b.c. 843 (2 K 8 I 8 ). 

3. Benhadad m., son of Hazael, probably the same 

as the Man’ of the Assyrian inscriptions. Under him 
Damascus lost his father’s conquests in Palestine 
(2 K 13®f), and he also suffered heavily irom the 
Assynans. J. F. McCurdy. 

BEN-HAIL (‘son of might’).— A prince sent by 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 17D. 

BEN-HANAN (‘son of a gracious one’). — A man of 
Judah (1 Ch 420 ). 

BEN-HESED (AV ‘son of Hesed’ [*‘ kindness’]).— 
One of Solomon’s twelve commissanat officers who had 
charge of a distnct in Judah (1 K 41 °). 

BEN-HUR (AV ‘son of Hur’).— One of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers (1 K 48). 

BENINU (perhaps ‘our son’). — One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh lO^s). 

BENJAMIN.— 1 . The youngest son of Jacob by Rachel, 
and the only full brother ot Joseph (Gn 30®* [JE] 35*’ 
[J] 35® (P]). He alone of Jacob’s sons was native- 
born. J (Gn 36*8) puts his birth near Ephrath in 
Benjamin. A later interpolation identifies Ephrath 
with Bethlehem, but cf. 1 S lO®. P, however (Gn 35®-®), 
gives Paddan-aram as the birth-place of all Jacob’s 
children. His mother, dying soon after he was born, 
named him Ben-oni (‘son of my sorrow’). Jacob 
changed this ill-omened name to the more auspicious 
one Benjamin, which is usually interpreted ‘ son of my 
nght hand,’ the right hand being the place of honour 
as the right side was apparently the lucky side (cf. 
Gn 48*4). Pressed by a famine, his ten brothers went 
down to Egypt, and Jacob, solicitous for his welfare, 
did not allow Benjamin to accompany them; but 
Joseph made it a condition of his giving them corn 
that they should bring him on their return. When 
Judah (Gn 43® J) or Reuben (4237 E) gave surety for 
his safe return, Jacob yielded. Throughout the earlier 
documents Benjamin is a tender youth, the idol of his 
father and brothers. A late editor of P (Gn 46®) 
makes him, when he entered Egypt, the father of ten 
sons, that is more than twice as many as Jacob’s other 
sons except Dan, who had seven. 

The question is, What is the historical significance of 
these conflicting traditions? Y ctmin, * right hand,’ appears 
to have been used geographically for ^south,’ and Ben- 
yamin may mean ‘son(s) of the south,’ ^,e. the southern 
portion of Ephraim. Bm^oni may be connected with On 
m the tribe of Benjamin. The two names may point 
to the union of two related tribes, and the persistence of 
the traditions that Benjamin was the full brotner of Joseph, 
where^ the other Joseph tribes (Manasseh and Ephraim) 
are called sons, would indicate not only a close relationship 
to Joseph, but also a comparatively early development into 
an independent tnbe. On the other hand, J E P all make 
Benjamin the youngest son, and P gives Canaan as his 
native land. This points to a traditional belief that the 
tnbe was the last to develop. This and the fact that Shimei, 
aBenjamite, claims (28 19®) to be ‘of the house of Joseph,’ 
suggest that the tribe was an offshoot of the latter. 

The limits of the tribal territory are given by P in 
Jos 18**-®. Within it lay Bethel (elsewhere assigned 
to Ephraim), Ophrah, Geba, Gibeon, Ramah. Mizpeh, 
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Cibeali, al! piirnitne seats of Canaanitish worship and 
important centres m the cultus of Israel (cf., e,g.. Bethel, 
Am 7'“^ Jencho, where in early times there may 
ha\e Deen a cult of the moon-god Oargac^ = ‘moon*), 
and Jerusalem are also assigned to Benjamin. Dt 33^2, 
as commonly but not urn versally interpreted, also assigns 
Jerusalem to Benjamin, though later it belonged to 
Judah. Anathoth, the birth-place of Jeremiah, also 
lay in Benjamin (Jos 21i« [P]). In the Blessing of 
Jacob (Gn 49”) a fierce and warlike character is ascribed 
to Benjamin. The statement is all the more important, 
since in this ‘Blessing’ we have certainly to deal with 
vaticima post eventum. The rugged and unfnendly 
nature of the tribal terntory doubtless contributed to 
martial hardihood. The tnbe participated in the war 
against Sisera (Jg 5^^). A late and composite story 
is found in Jg 19-21 of an almost complete anmhilation 
of the tribe by the rest of the Israelites. Later the 
tribe gave to united Israel its first king, Saul of Gibeah. 
It had in Asa’s army, according to 2 Ch 148, 280,000 
picked warriors — an exaggeration of course, but a very 
sigmficant one in this connexion. Benjamin, under 
Sheba, a kinsman of Saul, led in the revolt against 
David when the quarrel provoked by David’s partisan- 
ship broke out between Judah and the northern tribes 
(2 S 201® ), From the first the tribe was loyal to the 
house of Saul and violently opposed to David (cf . 2 S Id® 
202). In the revolt against the oppressions of Rehoboam 
it joined with the North (1 K 1220 ). a variant account 
joins it with Judah (122if ), but this is only a reflexion 
of later times. The history of the tnbe is unimportant 
after David. Besides Saul and Jeremiah, St. Paul also 
traced descent to this tribe (Ph S®). See also Tribes. 
2. A great-grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 71 ®). 3. One 
of those who had marned a foreign wife (Ezr 1082; 
prob. also Neh 323 12 ^). James A. Craig. 

BENJAMIN GATE. — See 'Temple. 

BENO (‘his son’). — In both AV and RV a proper 
name in 1 Ch 242® 27, but we should perhaps render, 
*of Jaaziah his son, even the sons of Meran by Jaaziah 
his son" (Oxf. JSeb. Lex, s.v,). 

BENONl. — See Benjamin. 

BEN-ZOHETH.— A man of Judah (1 Ch 420). 

BEON (Nu 328).— Prob. = Baal- meon (wh, see). 

BEOB.— 1. Father of Balaam, Nu 22® 248 is 
Jos 24®. also Nu 318, Dt 23«, Jos 1322, Mic 6®, 2 P 2“ 
(Bosor, AV and RVm). 2. Father of Bela, king of 
Edom, Gn 3632 J. 1 Ch 1«. 

BERA. — King of Sodom at time of Chedorlaomer’s 
invasion (Gn 14*) . 

BERACAH ('blessing'). — ^1. One of Saul’s brethren 
who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 128). 2. ‘ The valley 
of blessing,’ where Jehoshaphat gave thanks for victory 
over the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, who 
had marched from Bngedi to Tekoa (vv.® 20). xhe 
name survives at the rmn Bereikiit on the main road 
from Jerusalem to Hebron, west of Tekoa. 

BERAIAH.-A man of Benjamin (1 Ch 821). 

BEREA (1 Mac 90. — See Bercba 3. 

BERECHIAH.— 1. Father of Asaph (1 Oh 68®, AV 
Berachiah). 2. Son of Zerubbahel (1 Ch 32 ®). 3. 
Father of MeshuUam, one of Nehemiah’s chiefs (Neh 3*- 8® 
618). 4 . A Levite guard of the ark (1 Ch Qi* 1523). 
6. Father of the prophet Zechariah (Zee ID. 6. An 
Ephraimite chief (2 Ch 28i2). 

BERED. — ^1. An unknown place, mentioned but once 
(Gn 16W) as an indication fixing the site of Beer-lahai- 
roi. The identification with Nalasah, which has been 
suggested, is mere guess-work. 2. See Becher, No. 1. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BEBl. — A division of an Asherite dan (1 Ch 7^), 

BERIAH.— 1. Son of Asher (Gn 46 ”, 2 ^, 
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1 Ch 78®i ). 2. Son of Ephraim, begotten in the days 

of raourmng occasioned by the death of Ephraim’s 
four sons, who were killed by the men of Gath whilst 
cattle-raiding; hence the false etymology, 6era‘a/i = 
*in affliction’ (1 Ch 7^). 3. A Benjamite at Aijaloii, 

who, with Shema, put the Gathites to flight (cf. No. 2). 

4. Son of the Levite Shimei (1 Ch 23iof ). He and his 

brother Jeush had not many sons, and therefore were 
counted as a single family. J. Taylor. 

BERIITES. — Descendants of Beriah, No. 1 (Nu 2040. 

BERITES. — 2 S 20^*. The reading Bichrites is sug- 
gested, though not actually given, by LXX and Vulg. 
See art. Sheba. 

BERNICE or BERENICE. — Sister of Agrippa ii. (Ac 
2513 23 268®), marned to her uncle Herod, king of Chalcis. 

BERODACH-BALADAN . — See Merodach-baladan. 

BERCEA. — 1. A town in the district of Macedoma 
called Emathia. The earliest certain reference to it 
occurs in an inscription of the end of the 4th cent, b c. 
After the battle of Pydna (b.c. 168) it was the first city 
which surrendered to the Romans In winter b.c. 49-48 
it was the headquarters of Pompey’s infantry. In St 
Paul’s time there was a Jewish community there to 
which he preached the gospel with success (Ac 17^® ” 
[Sopater, a native] 200. It was a populous city, and 
is in modern times called Vema by Greeks, Karaferia 
by Turks, and Ber by Slavs. 

2. The place where Antiochus Eupator caused 
Menelaus, the ex-high priest, to be put to death (2 Mac 
130. It is now the well-known Haleb or Aleppo, 
with about 100,000 inhabitants. 

3. Mentioned 1 Mac 9^ perhaps the same as Beeroth 

(Jos 9”) or Beroth (1 Es 5”); modern Bireh, about 
10 miles N. of Jerusalem. A. Souter. 

BEROTH.— 1 Es 5” = Beeroth of Ezr 2*5. 

BEROTHAH, BEROTHAI.—A city of Syria, de- 
spoiled by David (2 S 8®), and named by Ezekiel as a 
hmiting point in his ideal restoration of the kingdom 
(Ezk 4710). Ezekiel places it between Hamath and 
Damascus; the site is otherwise unknown. In 1 Ch 18®, 
which is parallel to 2 S 8®, for Berothai is substituted 
Oun. [Berothite in 1 Ch ll®® is obviously meant tor 
Beerothiie. See Beeroth], R. A. S. Macalister. 

BERVL. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

BERZELUS . — See Zorzellbus . 

BESAI.— Nethinim who returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2” 
Neh 782; = Basthai, 1 Es 58i). 

BESODEIAH (Neh 3®).— MeshuUam, the son of 
Besodeiah, took part in repairing the Old Gate. 

BESOM (lit. ‘sweeper’) occurs only fig. Is 142s, ‘l wiU 
sweep it [Babylon] with the sweeper of destruction.’ 
One such besom of twigs the writer remembers having 
seen in the museum of Egyptian antiquities in Cairo. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BESOR (Brook).— A torrent-valley, apparently S. or 

5. W. of Ziklag (1 S 30® i® 21). it is probably the modern 

Wady Ghuzzeh, which empties itself into the sea S.W. 
of Gaza. 

BESTIAUTV, — See Crimes and Punishments, § 3. 

BETAH (2 S 8®).— See Tibhath. 

BETANE (Jth 1®).— A place apparently south of 
Jerusalem, and not Bethany. It may he the same as 
Beth-anoth. 

BETEN (Jos 19®).— A town of Asher, noticed next 
to Achshaph. The site is doubtful. In the fourth 
century it was shown 8 Roman miles east of Ptolemais 
(Acco). It may be the present village el-B'aneh. 

BETH. — The second letter of the Heb. alphabet, and 
as such used in Ps 119 as the heading of the second 
part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 

BETHABARA. — Mentioned once only, Jn I®®, as the 
scene of John’s baptism; the principal codices, followed 
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by the RV, here read Bethany. There is no clue to the 
position of Bethabara, except that it was probably in 
or near Galilee (cf. Mt 3^3) , Identification with a ford 
named 'AMrah, about 12 miles south of the outlet of 
the Sea of Galilee, has with some plausibility been 
suggested. R'. A. S. Macalister. 

BETH-AKATH. — A town of Naphtali, now the 
village ‘ Ainaiha, in the mountains of Upper Galilee. 

BETH-AKOTH (Jos Ifiss ).— a town in the mountains 
of Judah near Gedor. It is the present Beit ^AinUn, 
S.E. of Halhul. 

BETHAKY. — A village about 15 stadia (2910 yards 
or about if mile) from Jerusalem (Jn ll^s) on the road 
from Jericho, close to Bethphage and on the Mount 
of Olives (Mk llS Lk IQ^s), It was the lodging-place 
of Chnst when in Jerusalem (Mk 11^^), Here lived 
Lazarus and Martha and Mary (Jn llOt and here He 
raised Lazarus from the dead (Jn 11). Here also He 
was entertained by Simon the leper, at the feast where 
the woman made her offenng of ointment (Mt 26«, 
Mk 143). From ‘over against* Bethany took place 
the Ascension (Lk 2430). In this case the topographical 
indications agree exceptionally with the constant tradi- 
tion which fixes Bethany at the village of d- Azanyeh^ 
on the S.E, of the Mount of Olives beside the Jericho 
road. The tomb of Lazarus and the house of Martha 
and Mary are defimtely pointed out in the village, but 
of course without any historical authority. For a 
possible Bethany in Galilee, see Bethabara. 

R. A. S. Macaustbr. 

BETH-ABABAH ('place of the Arabah* [wh. see], 
Jos 158* 81 18“). — A place in the Jericho plain, appar- 
ently north of Beth-hoglah, in the ‘wilderness.’ The 
name has not been recovered. 

BETHxABBEL (Hos IQi^ only).— The site is quite 
uncertain. It is said to have been spoiled by Shalman 
(perhaps Shalmaneser iii.), and may have been in Syna. 
Two places called Arbela exist in Palestine, one (now 
Irhid) west of the Sea of Galilee (Jos. Ant, xii. xi. 1), 
the other {Irhid) in the extreme north of Gilead, both 
noticed in the 4th cent, a d. (Onom. s.v. ‘Arbela’). 

BETHASMOTH (i EsSis).— ForBethazmaveth. See 
Azmavbth. 

BETH-AVEN (‘house of iniquity,’ or ‘idolatry’?). — 
Close to Ai (Jos 72), by the wilderness (ISU), north-west 
of Michmash (1 S 133), and on the way to Aijalon (1423), 
still inhabited in the 8th cent, b.c, (Hos S®). The 
‘calves of Bethaven’ were probably those at Bethel 
dose by (Hos lO®). Bethel is probably meant also in 
Hos 4^3 58 (see Am 58) 108 (Aven). 

BETH-AZMAVETH (Neh 728).— See Azmaveth. 

BETH-BAAL-EIEOH (Jos 13i’). — See Baal-Mbon. 

BETH-BABAH (Jg 721) — Near Jordan and the 
valley of Jezreel. Some suppose it to be the same as 
Bethabara, in which case the guttural has been lost in 
copying. 

BETHBASX (1 Mac 982 «4).— Josephus reads Beth- 
hoglah. The name has not been recovered. 

BETH-BIBI (1 Ch 4 ^). — A town of Simeon, perhaps 
textual error for Beth^ebaoth, Jos l98=Lebaoth, Jos 
1632, The ruin Bireh on the west slopes of the Debir 
hills may be intended. 

BETH-CAB (* house of a lamb ’).— A place mentioned 
once only, 1 S 7^^ as the terminus of the pursuit of the 
Philistines under Samuel’s guidance. The site is qnite 
unknown, save that it must have been somewhere near 
Jerusalem, on the west. R. A. S. Macalister. 

BETH-DAOOE (‘house of Dagon’).— 1. A city of 
Judah (Jos 158I), somewhere in the Shephelah. The 
name is preserved in the modern Beit Dejan, some 4 
miles S.E. of Jaffa. This, however, is quite a modern 
Village. Near it is a Roman site, named Khurhet 
Dajun, The Biblical Beth-dagon is still to seek. 2. A 
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[ border city in the tribe of Asher (Jos 192"), not yet 
I discovered. R. A. S. Macalister. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM (‘ house of two fig-cakes ’ ? ) .— 
In Jer 4822 mentioned with Dibon and Nebo; the next 
camp to Dibon before Nebo (Nu 334® * ). 

BETH-EDEN (Am 18 marg,). — See Eden [House op]. 

BETHEL.— 1. On a rocky knoll beside the great 
road to the north, about 12 miles from Jerusalem, 
stands the modern Beitln, a village of some 400 in- 
habitants, which represents the ancient Bethel Four 
springs furnish good water, and m ancient times they 
were supplemented by a reservoir hewn in the rock, 
south of the town. Luz was the original name of the 
town. The name Bethel was first applied to the stone 
which Jacob set up and anointed (Gn 2822’). See 
Pillar. But ‘the place’ (v.“ etc.) was evidently one 
with holy associations. It was visited by Abraham, 
who sacrificed here ( 128 ). This may have induced 
Jacob to come hither on his way to the north, and 
again on his return from Paddan-aram. From an 
eminence to the east almost the whole extent of the 
plains of Jericho is visible. This may have been the 
scene of Lot’s selfish choice (Gn 13). ‘Bethel’ m the 
end prevailed over ‘Luz,’ and the town came to be 
known by the name of the sanctuary, the neighbourhood 
of which lent it distinction. 

Bethel, a royal Canaanite city (Jos 12i8), fell to 
Benjamin in the division of the land (IS22), but he failed 
to make good his possession. It was finally taken by 
Ephraim (Jg 122, l Ch 728). Hither the ark was brought 
from Gilgal (Jg 20^8 LXX), and Bethel was resorted to 
as a place of sacnfice (1 S lO®) . The prophetess Deborah 
dwelt between Bethel and Ramah (Jg 48). In judging 
Israel, Samuel went from year to year in circuit to 
Bethel (1 S T^®). No doubt the ancient sanctity of the 
place led Jeroboam to choose Bethel as the site of the 
rival shrine, which he hoped might counteract the 
influence of the house of the Lord at Jerusalem (1 K 
1226ff ). It became the great sanctuary of the Northern 
Kingdom, and the centre of the idolatrous priests who 
served in the high places (v.szff ). At Bethel, Jeroboam 
was denounced by the man of (3od out of Judah (13^^ ). 
It was one of the towns taken from Jeroboam by Abijah 
king of Judah (2 Ch 13^®). It is noteworthy that 
Elijah is silent regarding the calf-worship at Bethel; 
and that a school of the prophets, apparently in sym- 
pathy with him, flourished there (2 K 22f ). But the 
denunciations of Amos (Si^ 4^ 58 etc.) and Hosea (Hos 4^® 
58 etc ) lack nothing in vehemence. The priest resided 
at Bethel, who was brought by the king of Assyria to 
teach the mixed peoples, who lived in the country during 
the Exile, the manner of the God of the land (2 K 1722“ ). 
Bethel was reoccupied by the returning exiles (Ezr 228 
etc.). We find it in the hands of Bacchides (1 Mac O®®). 
It was one of the towns ‘in the mountains’ taken by 
Vespasian in his march on Jerusalem (Jos. BJ iv. ix. 9;. 

2. A town in Judah, not identified, called in different 
places, Bethul, Bethel, and Bethuel (Jos 19S 1 S 
1 Ch 430 ). W. Ewing. 

BETH-EMEK (‘house of the deep valley’, Jos 1927). 
— A town of Zebulun in the border valley, east of Acco, 
apparently near Cabul, The name has not been 
recovered. 

BETHER (‘ mountains of cutting*— or ‘of divisions,’ 
Ca 217).— If a proper name, the famous site of Bether, 
near J erusalem, might be intended. Bether is celebrated 
for the resistance of the Jews to Hadrian under Bar 
Cochba in a.d. 136. The site was recognized by Canon 
Williams at Bitecr, south-west of Jerusalem — a village 
on a cliff in a strong position, with a ruin near it called 
‘Ruin of the Jews,’ from a tradition of a great Jewish 
massacre at this place. See Malobathron. 

BETHESDA. — A reservoir at Jerusalem, remarkable 
(according to a gloss inserted in the text in some author!- 
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tative MSS) for a periodic disturbance of the water 
which was supposed to give it healing properties. Here 
were five porches. It was ‘by the sheep-gate.’ An 
impotent man, one of the many who waited for the 
troubling of the water, was here healed by Christ (Jn S^). 
The only body of water at Jerusalem that presents any 
analogous phenomenon is the intermittent spnng known 
as the Virgin’s Fountain, in the Kidron valley, but it is 
not near the Sheep-gate. There is little that can be 
said in favour of any other of the numerous identifica- 
tions that have been proposed for this pool. 

R. A, S. Macauster. 

BETH-EZHL (Mic lii).— Perhaps ‘place near,’ see 
AVm: mentioned with Zaanan and Shaphir. It seems 
to have been a place in the Philistine plain, but the 
site is unknown. According to some it is=Azel of 
Zee 145. 

BETH-GABEB (1 Ch 25^1 mentioned with Bethlehem 
and Kinath-jeanm. It may be the same as Geder, 
Jos 1213. 

BETH-GAHITTL (Jer 48*3). — A place in Moab, noticed 
with Dibon, Kinathaim, and Beth-meon. It is now the 
rum Umm d-Jemalt towards the east of the plateau, 
south of Medeba. 

BETH-GILGAL (Neh 1229. AV ‘house of GUgal’), 
perhaps identical with Gilgal to the east of Jencho. 
See Gilgal 

BETH-HACCHEEEM (‘place of the vineyard’), 
Neh 31^ Jer fii. — It appears to have had a commanding 
position for a beacon or ensign. Tradition fixed on 
Herodium south of Bethlehem, probably because it 
was a conspicuous site near Tekoa, with which it is 
noticed. A possible site is 'Ain Karim, west of Jeru- 
salem, where there are vineyards. 

BETH-HARAM was situated ‘in the valley-plain of 
the Jordan’ (Jos 1327). In Nu 3236 Bethharan. Its 
site has been recovered at Tell Rdmeh at the mouth of 
the Wady Heebdn, 6 miles east from the familiar 
bathing-place of pilgrims in the Jordan. It was rebuilt 
and fortified by Herod Antipas when he became tetrarch, 
and in honour of the Roman empress was called Livias 
or Libias. Merrill {East of the Jordan, p. 383) gives 
reasons for beheving that it was in the palace here 
that Herod celebrated his birthday by the feast re- 
corded (Mt 148-12, Mk 621-28)^ and that the Baptist’s head 
was brought hither from Machserus, some 20 miles 
south. 

BETH-HABAIf (Nu 32*6). — g^e Beth-haram. 

BETH-HOGLAH (‘place of the partridge’), Jos 15* 
18^9. — In the Jericho plain. Now the large spring 
called 'Am Hajlah, ‘partndge spring,’ south-east of 
Jericho. 

BETH-HORON. — The upper and nether, two towns 
represented by the villages Beit ' Ur eL-^foka and Beit 
‘ Ur et-tahta, said to have been built by Sheerah (1 Oh 72<). 
Their position, as commanding the ancient great high- 
road from the maritime plain into the heart of the 
mountains of Benjamin, made these places of great 
importance, and several celebrated battles occurred 
in their neighbourhood. Here Joshua defeated the 
Canaanites (Jos lOio-^^). Solomon fortified both these 
cities (2 Ch 85, 1 K 9^7) . By this road Shishak, king of 
Egypt, invaded Judah. Here Judas Maccabaeus defeated 
the Syrian general Seron (1 Mac 3i3-2<) and five years 
afterwards Nicanor (739-60); more than 200 years later 
the Jews at the same place beat back the Roman army 
under Cestius Gallus. In few places in Palestine can 
we with greater precision set history in its geographical 
setting; the whole ancient road, with abundant traces 
of Roman work, can be followed throughout, and the 
two Beit ' Urs, less than two miles apart, stand sentinel 
above the road as the two Beth-horons did in ancient 
times. The Beth-horons were on the frontier between 
Benjamin and Ephraim (Jos Id*-* and XS^** ^^). They 


belonged to the latter (Jos 2122), and followed the 
Northern Kingdom. Possibly Sanballat the Horonite 
(Neh 216) ^as from here. E. W. G. Masterman. 

BETH-JESEmOTH (‘the place of the desert’).— 
The S. limit of the encampment on ‘the plains of Moab’ 
at the close of the journeyings (Nu 33i9). In Jos 12* 
it is mentioned as m the S of the Arabah towards the 
Dead Sea. In 1320 it is assigned to Reuben, and in 
Ezk 259 It IS spoken of as belonging to Moab. Eusebius 
places it 10 miles S. of Jencho. Some ruins and a well 
at the N.E. end of the Dead Sea bear the name of 
Suwaimeh, which may be a modification of Jeshimoth; 
and this situation smts the Biblical narrative. 

BSTH-LE-APHRAH (AV ‘house of Aphrah’).— The 
name of a town apparently in Phil, territory, whose 
site is quite unknown (Mic l^®). In the call ‘ at Beth-le- 
Aphrah roll thyself in the dust,’ there is a double play 
upon words, 'Aphrah containing a punmng allusion to 
'aphar (dust), and hithpallashi (roll thyself) to Pelishti 
(Philistine). 

BETH-LEBAOTH (Jos IG* ‘house of lionesses’?). — 
A town of Simeon. See Beth-biri. 

BETHLEHEM (‘house of bread’ or, according to 
some, ‘of the god Lakhmu’). — The name of two places 
in Palestine. 

1 . Bethlehemof Judah,otherwiseEphrathor Ephrathahy 
now represented by the town of Beit Lahm, 5 miles S. 
of Jerusalem. On the way thither Rachel was buried 
(Gn 36^9 487). Hence came the two Levites whose 
adventures are related in Jg 17. 19. It was the home 
of Elimelech, the father-in-law of Ruth (Ru 1^), and 
here Ruth settled with her second husband Boaz, and 
became the ancestress of the family of David, whose 
connexion with Bethlehem is emphasized throughout 
his history (1 S 17^2 206 etc.). The Philistines 
had here a garrison during David’s outlawry (2 S 23^6, 
1 Ch 1116). Here Asahel was buried (2 S 2*2), and hence 
came Elhanan, one of the mighty men (2 S 23®*, cf. 
2119). Rehoboam fortified it (2 Ch ll*), and here the 
murderers of Gedaliah took refuge (Jer 41i7). Whether 
the Salma referred to in 1 Ch 2*1 as ‘father of 
Bethlehem’ (whatever that expression may exactly 
mean) be the same as the Salmon who was father 
of Boaz (Ru 420) — a theory the Greek version seems to 
justify — is doubtful. The town had some sanctity, and 
is indicated (Ps 1326) as a suitable place for the Taber- 
nacle. The birth of the Messiah there is prophesied 
in Mic 6* (quoted Mt 26, Jn 7<2), a prophecy fulfilled 
by the birth of Christ (Mt 2i *, Lk 2^ w). Here Herod 
sent to seek the new-born Christ, and not finding Him 
ordered the massacre of the infants of the city (Mt 2® i*). 
The modern town, containing about 8000 inhabitants, 
is Christian and comparatively prosperous. Within 
it stands the basilica of the Nativity, founded by Con- 
stantine (about 330), and restored by Justiman (about 
550) and many later emperors. Within it are shown 
grottoes in which the various events of the Nativity 
are localized with the usual unreasoning definiteness. 

2. Bethlehem of Zebulun, a place named but once 

(Jos 1915), in enumerating the towns of that tribe. It 
IS identified with Beit Lahm, 7 miles N.W. of Nazareth. 
It is probable that this was the home of Ibzan, the 
judge (Jg 12*’*6), as almost all the judges belonged 
to the northern tribes. R. A. S. Macalzsteb. 

BETH-LOMON (1 Es 5i7).— For Bethlehem of Judah. 

BETH-MAACAH.— A descriptive epithet of the city 
of Abel (2 S 201* “), where ‘Abel and B.’ should be 
‘ Abel of B.' (cf. 1 K IS*®, 2 K 152»). See Abel (op) 
Beth-Maacah. 

BETH-MAROABOTH (‘place of chariots’ Jos lO*. 
1 Ch 4*1).— A city of Simeon in the southern plains, 
near Ziklag, deserted in David’s time; site unknown. 

BETH-MEON. — See Baal-Meon. 
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BETH-lIEItHAK (2 S AV ‘a place that 

was far off’; RVm ‘the Far House’). — Stade aad others 
understand it to mean the last house of the city. No 
town so called is known between Jerusalem and Jericho. 

BETH-MILLO (Jg 9^ RVm; 2 K 122o AVm. text 
‘house of Millo’). — See Millo. 

BETH’IHHEAH (‘ place of the leopard,’ Nu etc., 
called Nimrah v.», and, some think, Nimrim Is 15®, 
see Nimbim). — A town in the territory E. of Jordan 
allotted to Reuben. It is represented by the modern 
Tell NimHn, 6 miles E. of the Jordan, about 10 miles 
N. of the Dead Sea, on the S. bank of Wddy Shaib. 

W. Ewing. 

BETH-PAZEEZ (Jos — A town of Issachar 
near En>ganmm and En-haddah. The name has not 
been recovered. 

BETH-PELET (RV; in AV Beth-palet, Jos 15*^ 
Beth-phelet, Neh lia®).— The Paltite, 2 S 232®, called 
by scribal error Pelonite in 1 Ch 27^°, was an in- 
habitant of this place. The site was south of Beer- 
sheba, but is unknown. 

BETH-PEOB. — A city belonging to Reuben (Josl320), 
located most probably some four or five miles north of 
Mt. Nebo, near the Pisgah range. Just opposite to it, 
in the ravine (WSdy HesbSLn probably), the Israelites 
encamped (Dt 32 ® 4^®). Moses was buned in the valley 
* over against Beth-peor’ (Dt 34®). Conder suggests a 
site several miles to the S., near *Ain eUMinyeh, but 
the impression given by Nu 25^'® is that the city was 
not so far distant from the plain of Shittim. 

G. L. Robinson. 

BETHFHAGE (‘house of figs’). — The place whence 
Christ, on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem, sent 
His disciples to fetch the ass (Mt 2D, Mk lli, Lk lO®®). 

It must have been close to Bethany, and is tradi- 
tionally identified with Ahu Dis, a village that satisfies 
this condition. R. A. S. Macalisteb. 

BETH-RAPHA (‘ house of the giant ’?). — An unknown 
place mentioned in 1 Ch 41®. 

BETH-BEHOB. — A town or district near Laish 
(Jg 1828), whose inhabitants joined the Ammomtes 
against David (2 S 10®). Its site is unknown. 

R, A. S. Macalisteb. 

BETHSAIDA.— A place on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, whither Christ went after feeding the five 
thousand (Mk 6«, cf. Lk 9^®), and where He healed a 
blind man (Mk 822 ),. the home of Philip, Andrew, and 
Peter (Jn 1^ 1221 ). It was denounced by Chnst for 
unbelief (Mit IDS Lk 10^®). The town was advanced 
by Philip the tetrarch from a village to the dignity of 
a city, and named Julias, in honour of C«sar’s daughter. 
The situation is disputed, and, indeed, authorities differ 
as to whether or not there were two places of the same 
name, one east, one west of the Jordan, Et-Tell, on 
the northern shore of the sea, east of the Jordan, is 
generally identified with Bethsaida Julias: those who 
consider that the narrative of the Crossings of the Lake 
(Mk 6«) requires another site west of the Jordan, seek 
it usually at *Ain et^Tabigha near Khan Minyeh. The 
latest writers, however, seem inclined to regard the 
hypothetical second Bethsaida as unnecessary (see 
Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 41), and to regard 
et-Tell as the scene of all the incidents recorded about 
the town. R. A. S. Macalisteb. 

BETH-SHEAN, BETE-SHAK.-The site of this 
ancient stronghold, allotted to Manasseh, although in 
the territory of Issachar (Jos , Jg I®?), is marked 
by the great mound and village of Beisan., in the throat 
of the Vale of Jezreel, where it opens into the GhGr, 
Manasseh failed to eject the Canaanites, but at a later 
date they were reduced to servitude. Here the 
Philistines dishonoured the bodies of Saul and his sons 
(1 S 317® During the Greek period it was known as 
Bcythopolis; but the ancient name again prevailed in 
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the form of Beisan. After changes of fortune in the 
Maccabffian struggle, and m the time immediately 
succeeding, it attained considerable prosperity as a 
member of the Decapolis (1 Mac 12^®, Jos. Ant. xiv. v. 3, 
BJ m. iv. 7, etc.). There must always have been a 
strong admixture of heathen inhabitants (Jos Vita, 6; 
Abhoda Zarah i. 4). It is now in the hands of a body 
of Circassians. W Ewing. 

BETH-SHEMESH (‘house’ or ‘temple of the sun’). — 
1. A town m Judah (Jos IS^® etc.. caUed Ir-Shemesh in 
Jos 19^^) allotted to the children of Aaron (Jos 2D«). 
Hither the ark was brought when sent back by the 
Philistines, and the inhabitants were smitten because 
of their profane curiosity (1 S 6). Here Amaziah was 
defeated and captured by Jehoash, king of Israel 
(2 K 1411 i»). It was one of the cities taken by the 
Philistines in the time of Ahaz (2 Ch 28^*). It is 
identified with the modern ^Ain Shems, on the S slope 
of Wady es-SurSr, 15 miles W. of Jerusalem. 2. A city 
in Issachar (Jos 1922 ), unidentified. 3. A city m 
Naphtali (Jos 19®®), umdentified. 4. A city in Egypt, 
a seat of heathen idolatry (Jer 43^®), identified with the 
ancient Hehopolis, called ‘Ain Shems by the Arabs 
(Wallis Budge, The Nile, 281f.). W. Ewing. 

BETH-SHITTAH (‘place of the acacia,’ Jg 722 ).— 
In the vicimty of Abel-meholah. It is the present 
Shutta. a village on a knoll, in the Jezreel valley. 

BETHSURA (1 Mac 42 ® «i 6^ ^ 31 <» b® 9*2 
11®6 147 , 2 Mac 131 ® 22).._The Greek form of Bethzur. 
In 2 Mac ID Bethsuron. 

BETH-TAPPUAH (‘place of apples.’ Jos 15®®).— 
A town of Judah in the Hebron mountains (see Tappuah 
in 1 Oh 2«). Now the village Taffuh, west of Hebron. 

BETHUEL.— 1. The son of Nahor and Miicah, 
nephew of Abraham, and father of Laban and Rebekah 
(Gn 222® 24W 24 47 60 2520 282 B). In Gn 28® (P) he 
is called ‘Bethuel the Syrian.' 2. 1 Oh 4®®; or Bethul 
(Jos 19^). See Bethel, 2. 

BETHUL (Jos 194 ).— See Bethel, No. 2. 

BETHULIA. — The locality of the scenes of the Book 
of Judith (Jth 4® 7 etc.). If not a synonym for Jeru- 
salem itself, it is an unknown site south of the plain 
of Jezreel. Mithilyah from the similarity of the name, 
Sanur from its commanding position, and even Shechem, 
have all been suggested as possible sites. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BETH-ZACHARIAS (1 Mac 622 33).~A village on 
the mountain pass, south of Jerusalem and west of 
Bethlehem, now the ruin Beit Sakaria. It was the 
scene of the defeat of Judas Maccabseus by Lysias. 

BETH-ZUR (‘house of rock,’ Jos 15®«, 1 S 30*7 {in 
LXX3, 1 Ch 2«, 2 Ch 117, Neh 3«).— The Bethaura of 
1 Mac 42 ® etc. A town of Judah in the Hebron mountains, 
fortified by Rehoboam, and still important after the 
Captivity. Judas Maccabseus here defeated the Greeks 
under Lysias in b.c. 165. It is the present ruined site, 
Beit Sur, on a cliff west of the Hebron road, near Halhul. 

BETOLION (AV Betolius, 1 Es 5^; in Ezr 2*8 
Bethel).— Fifty-two persons of this place returned from 
captivity with Zerubbabel. 

BETOMASTHAIM (Jth 15®, AV Betomasthem) ; 
BETOIUESTHAIU: (4®, AVBetomestham).— Apparently 
N. of Bethulia and facing Dothan. There is a site 
called Deir Massin W. of the Dothan plain, but the 
antiquity of this name is doubtful. 

BETOHIM: (Jos 132®).— In N. Gilead. The name 
may survive in that of the Butein district, the extreme 
N. of Gilead. 

BETROTHING.— See Marriage. 

BEULAH (‘married’ [of a wife]). — An allegorical 
name applied to Israel by the Deutero-Isaiah (Is 
62** 8). She was no longer to be a wife deserted by 
God, as she had been during the Captivity, but married 
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(l) to God, (2) by a strange application of the figure, 
to he r ow n aons. 

BEWITCH — See Magic. 

BEWRAY,— To bewray (from Anglo-Saxon prefix 
he and wnregan, to accuse) is not the same as to betray 
(from he and Lat. tradere to deliver). To bewray, now 
obsolete, means in AV to make known, reveal, as Mt 
26^3 *thy speech bewrayeth thee.’ Adams (Works, 
ii. 328) distinguishes the two words thus: ‘he . . . will 
not bewray his disease, lest he betray his credit.* Some- 
times however, bewray is used in an evil sense, and is 
scarcely distinguishable from betray. Of. bewrayer in 
2 Mac 41 ‘a bewrayer of the money, and of his country.* 

BEZAANANNIM (Jos 19“ RVm) —See Zaanannim. 

BEZAI — 1 One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10^8). 2 The eponym of a family that returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr 2i7. Neh 723)=»Bassai of 1 Es 5^^ 

BEZALEL.— 1. The chief architect of the Tabernacle. 
The name occurs only in P and in the Bk of Chron. 
(1 Ch 22 °, 2 Ch 15). It probably sigmfies ‘in the shadow 
(i e under the protection) of EL’ According to P’s 
representation, Bezalel was expressly called by J" 
(Ex 312) to superintend the erection of the ‘tent of 
meeting,’ and endowed with the special gifts required 
for the proper execution of his task (vv.3 s). He was 
also charged with the construction of the furniture 
for court and Tabernacle, as well as with the preparation 
of the pnestly garments, and of the necessary oil and 
incense Among the gifts thus bestowed upon him, 
not the least was the gift of teaching the arts of which 
he was himself a master, to his subordinates (Ex 35^), 
the chief of whom was Oholiab (Ex SI® 35^ etc.). 2. 
One of the sons of Pahath-moab who had married 
foreign wives (Ezr 10“). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BEZEK.— Two places so called are perhaps to be 
distinguished in OT. 1. Jg I®. A place attacked by 
Judah after Joshua’s death, probably Bezkah, a rum W. 
of Jerusalem, in the lower hills. 2. 1 S where 
Saul gathered Israel before advancing on Jabesh- 
gilead The most likely site in this connexion is the 
ruin Ibzik, N.E. of Shechem, opposite Jabesh. 

BEZER (‘fortress’). — 1. An Asherite (1 Ch 7“). 
2. A city belonging to Reuben, situated ‘in the wilder- 
ness, on the mlshhr,’ or flat table-land, E. of Jordan 
(Dt 4« Jos 20**); a city of refuge allotted, according 
to P. to the Merantes (Jos 2138, whence 1 Ch (es)). 
It is mentioned also by Mesha' (Moab. Stone, 1. 27), 
as being m ruins in his day, and as having been rebuilt 
by him, after his revolt from Ahab, and expulsion of 
the Israelites from the territory N. of the Amon. From 
its being descnbed as being m the ‘wilderness’ (cf. 
Dt 23) it may be inferred that it was situated towards 
the E. border of the Moabite table-land. The site has 
not yet been recovered. 

BEZETH. — An unknown site, apparently near 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 718 ). 

BIBLE. — 1. The Name.— The word ‘Bible* strictly 
employed is the title of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, though occasionally by a loose usage of the 
term it is applied to the sacred writings of pagan re- 
ligions. It is derived from a Greek word Bihlia — origi- 
nating in hihlos, the inner bark of papyrus (paper) — 
literally meaning ‘Little Books’; but since the diminu- 
tive had come into common use in late popular Greek 
apart from its specific signification, the term really means 
simply ‘ books.’ It is the Gr. tr. of the Heb. word for 
‘books,’ which is the oldest designation for the Jewish 
Scnptures as a collection (see Dn 9*). The title ‘ Holy 
Books’ — equivalent to our ‘Holy Scripture *— came 
later among the Jews (1 Mac 129, Rq 2 Ti 
The Greek word Bihlia is first met with in this con- 
nexion in the Introduction to Sirach, written by the 
grandson of Sirach, the phrase ‘the rest of the books’ 
Implying that the Law and the Prophets previously 
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named, as well as those books subsequently known 
specially as ‘the Writings,’ are includ^. It is used 
m the Hebrew sense, for the OT, by the unknown author 
of the Chnstian homily in the 2nd cent, designated 
The Second Epistle of Clement (xiv. 2). It does not 
appear as a title of the whole Christian Scriptures 
before the 6th cent , when it was thus employed by 
Greek Church writers m lists of the canomcal books. 
Thence it passed over into the West, and then the 
Greek word Bihlia, really a neuter plural, came to be 
treated as a Latin singular noun, a sigmficant gram- 
matical change that pointed to the growing sense of 
the unity of Scripture. The word cannot be traced 
in Anglo-Saxon hterature, and we first have the English 
form of it in the 14th century. It occurs in Piers Plow- 
man and Chaucer. Its adoption by Wyclif secured it 
as the permanent English name for the Scriptures, as 
Luther's use of the corresponding German word fixed 
that for Continental Protestants. 

2. Contents and Divisions. — The Jewish Bible is the 
OT: the Protestant Christian Bible consists of the 
OT and the NT, but with the Apocrypha included in 
some editions; the Roman Catholic Bible contains the 
OT and NT, and also the Apocrypha, the latter authori- 
tatively treated as Scripture since the Council of Trent. 
The main division is between the Jewish Scriptures 
and those which are exclusively Christian These are 
known respectively as the OT and the NT. The title 
‘ Testament ’ is unfortunate, since it really means a will. 
It appears to be derived from the Latin word testamentum, 
‘a will,’ which is the tr. of the Gr. word dmthekl, itself 
in the classics also meamng *a will.’ But the LXX 
employs this Gr. word as the tr. of the Heb. herith, 
a word meaning ‘covenant.’ Therefore ‘testament* 
in the Biblical sense really means ‘covenant,’ and the 
two parts of our Bible are the ‘ Old Covenant ’ and the 
‘New Covenant.’ When we ask why the Gr. trans- 
lators used the word meaning ‘will’ while they had 
ready to hand another word meaning ‘covenant’ (viz. 
synthlkl), the answer has been proposed that they per- 
ceived the essential difference between God’s covenants 
with men and men’s covenants one with another. The 
latter are arranged on equal terms. But God’s covenants 
are made and offered by God and accepted by men only 
on God’s terms. A Divine covenant is like a will in 
which a man disposes of his property on whatever terms 
he thinks fit. On the other hand, however, it may be 
observed that the word diatUBkl is also used for a cove- 
nant between man and man (e.g. Dt 7*). The origin of this 
term as applied by Christians to the two main divisions 
of Scripture is Jeremiah’s promise of a New Covenant 
(Jer 3131), endorsed by Christ (Mk 14“, 1 Co ll^s), 
and enlarged upon in NT teaching (e.g. Gal 4!^, He 8*). 
Here, however, the reference is to the Divine arrange- 
ments and pledges, not to the books of Scnpture, and 
It is by a secondary usage that the books containing 
the two covenants have come to be themselves desig- 
nated Testaments, or Covenants. 

The Jewish division of the OT is into three parts known 
as (1) the Law, (2) the Prophets, and (3) the Writings, 
or the Sacred Writings (Bagiographa). The ‘ Law * con- 
sisted of the first 5 books of our Bible (Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy), ascribed to Moses; 
and it was treated as peculiarly sacred the most holy 
and authoritative portion of Scripture. It was the only 
part of the Hebrew Scriptures accepted by the Samari- 
tans. who worshipped the very document containing 
it almost as a fetish. But the name ‘Law’ (Heb. 
Torah, Gr. Nomos) is sometimes given to the whole 
Jewish Bible (e.g, Jn 10“). The ‘Prophets* included 
not only the utterances ascribed to inspired teachers 
of Israel, but also the chief historical books later than 
the Pentateuch. There were reckoned to be 8 books of 
the Prophets (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets) and 11 of 
the Hagiographa (Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of 
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Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations. Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Darnel, Ezra, and Chromcles). Thus there were 
reckoned to be in all 24 books. Josephus reckoned 
22~probably joimng Judges to Ruth and Lamenta- 
tions to Jeremiah. The list was reduced to this number 
by taking Samuel. Kings, Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles as one book each, and by making one 
book of the Minor Prophets. Ezra is not divided from 
Nehemiah m the Talmud or the Massora. 

The books now known as the Apocrypha were not 
in the Hebrew Bible, and were not used in the Palestinian 
synagogues. They were found in the LXX, which 
represents the enlarged Greek Canon of Alexandna. 
From this they passed into the Latin versions, and so 
into Jerome’s revision, the Vulgate, which in time 
became the authonzed Bible of the Roman Cathohc 
Church. They were not accepted by the Protestants 
as Divinely inspired,[but were printed in some Protestant 
Bibles between the OT and the NT, not in their old 
places in the Septuagint and Vulgate versions, where 
they were interspersed with the OT books as though 
forming part of the OT itself. The Apocrypha consists 
of 14 books (1 and 2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, The Rest of 
Esther, The Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, Baruch with 
the Epistle of Jeremy, The Song of the Three Holy 
Children, The History of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
The Prayer of Manasses, 1 and 2 Maccabees). 

The NT was slowly formed. Probably the first col- 
lection of any of its books was the bringing together 
of the Synoptic Gospels into one volume (called by 
Justin Martyr ‘The Memoirs of the Apostles'). Subse- 
quently the Fourth Gospel was included in this volume; 
Tatian’s Diatessaron is a witness to this fact. Meanwhile 
collections of St. Paul’s Epistles were being made, and 
thus there came to be two, volumes known as ‘ The GospeT 
and ‘ The Apostle.’ The Apocalypse was early honoured 
as a prophetical hook standing by itself. Gradu- 
ally the other NT books were gathered in— probably 
forming a third volume. Thus the NT — ^hke the OT — 
consisted of three parts — ^the Four Gospels, the Pauline 
Wntings, and the remaining books. The sirailanty may 
be traced a step further. In both cases the first of the 
three divisions held a primacy of honour — the Law 
among the Jews, the Gospels among the Christians. 
The complete NT consists of 27 books, viz. Four Gospels, 
Acts, 13 Epistles of St. Paul, Hebrews, James, 2 Epistles 
of St. Peter, 3 of St. John, Jude, Revelation. 

Within the books of the Bible there were originally 
no divisions, except in the case of the Psalms, which were 
always indicated as separate poems, and elsewhere in 
the case of definite statements of differences of contents, 
such as the Song of Mmam, the Song of Deborah, ‘the 
words of Agur,’ and ‘the words of King Lemuel’ 
(in Prov.). For convenience of reading in the syna- 
gogues, the Law was divided into sections (called 
Parashahs), Selections from the Prophets (called 
Haphtdralis) were made to go with the appointed sections 
of the Law. The first indications of divisions in the 
NT are ascribed to Tatian. They did not break into the 
text, but were inserted in the margins. The earliest 
divisions of the Gospels were known as ‘titles’ (TiUoi); 
somewhat similar divisions were indicated in the 
Epistles by ‘headings’ or ‘chapters’ CKepkalaia)^ a 
form of which with more numerous divisions than the 
‘ titles ’ was also introduced into the Gospels. Eusebius 
based his harmony on the references of the sections said 
to have been arranged by Ammonius of Alexandria in 
the early part of the 3rd cent., and therefore known 
as the ‘ Ammonian Sections.* These are much shorter 
than our chapters. Thus in Matthew there were 68 
‘titles* and 355 ‘Ammonian Sections’; in Mark the 
numbers were 48 and 236, in Luke 83 and 342, and in 
John 18 and 232 respectively. The chapters in the 
Acts and the Epistles are ascribed to Euthalius, a deacon 
of Alexandria (subsequently bishop of Sulci, in Sardinia) 
in the 5th century. These chapters nearly corresponded 
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in length to the Gospel ‘ titles.’ Thus there were 40 in 
Acts, 19 in Romans, etc A still smaller division of 
the books of Scripture was that of the stichoi, or lines, 
a word used for a line of poetry, and then for a similar 
length of prose, marked off for the payment of copyists. 
Subsequently 'it was employed for the piece of writing 
which a reader was supposed to render without taking 
breath, and the marks of the stichoi would be helps 
for the reader, indicating where he might pause. In 
Matthew there were 2560 stichoi; the same Gospel 
has 1071 modern verses. Scnvener calculates 19,241 
stichoi for the 7959 modern verses of the whole NT— 
giving an average of nearly stichoi per verse. Cardinal 
Hugo de Sancto Caro is credited with having made our 
present chapter divisions about a.d. 1248 when preparing 
a Bible index. But it may be that he borrowed these 
divisions from an earlier scholar, possibly Lanfranc, or 
Stephen Langton. The Hebrew Bible was dnided 
into verses by Rabbi Nathan in the 15th century. 
Henry Stephens states that his father Robert Stephens 
made verse divisions in the NT during the intervals of a 
journey on horseback from Pans to Lyons. Whether 
he actually invented these arrangements or copied 
them from some predecessor, they were first published 
in Stephens’ Greek Testament of 1551. 

3. Historical Origin.— The Bible is not only a library, 
the books of which come from various writers in dif- 
ferent periods of time; many of these books may be 
said to be composed of successive literary strata, so 
that the authors of the most ancient parts of them 
belong to much earlier times than their final redactors. 
All the OT writers, and also all those of the NT with 
one exception (St. Luke), were Jews. The OT was 
nearly all wntten in the Holy Land , the only exceptions 
being in the case of books composed m the valley 
of the Euphrates during the Exile (Ezekiel, possibly 
Lamentations, Deutero-Isaiah, or part of it, perhaps 
some of the Psalms, a revision of the Law). The NT 
books were wntten in many places, most of the Epistles 
of St. Paul can be located; the Gospel and Epistles 
of St. John probably come from Ephesus or its neigh- 
bourhood; but the sites of the ongin of all the other 
books are doubtful. 

Probably the oldest book of the Bible is Amos, 
written about b c. 750. A little later in the great 
8th cent, we come to Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. The 
7th cent, gives us Nahum, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and 
Habakkuk among the prophets, also Deuteronomy, 
and at the beginmng of this century we have the earliest 
complete historical books, Samuel and Judges. The 
end of this century or beginning of the 6th cent, gives 
us Kings. In the 6th cent, also we have Obadiah (7), 
Ezekiel, part, if not all, the Deutero-Isaiah (40-50), 
Haggai, Zechariah (1-8), Lamentations, Ruth. The 
5th cent, gives us the completed Pentateuch — or rather 
the Hexateuch, Joshua going with the 5 books of 
the Law, perhaps the latter part of the Deutero-Isaiah 
(51-60), Malachi, Books 1 and 2 of the Psalter. The 
4th cent, has Proverbs, Job, Book 3 of the Psalter, 
and the Prophets Joel and Jonah. From the 3rd cent, we 
have Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Zechanah (9-14), 
Ecclesiastes, Esther. Lastly, the 2nd cent, is credited 
with Daniel and Books 4 and 5 of the Psalter. Several 
of these later dates are more or less conjectural. More- 
over, they refer to the completion of works some of 
which are composite and contain elements which 
originated in much earlier times. Thus Proverbs 
and the 5 Books of the Psalms are all collections which, 
though probably made at the dates assigned to them, 
consist of materials many of which are considerably 
older. When we look to the analysis of the books, 
and inquire as to the dates of their constituent parts, 
we are carried back to pre-historic ages. The Hexateuch 
contains four principal parts, known as J (the Jahwistic 
prophetic narrative), E (the Elohistic prophetic narra- 
tive), D (Deuteronomy and Deuteronomic notes in 
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Ctfeer books), P (the Priestly Code, represented especially 
by Leviticus, the author of which revised the earlier 
parts of the Law-books and inserted additions into 
them). But J and E are closely iitertwined — an 
indication that they have both been revised — and the 
result of this revision gives us the composite narra- 
tive known as JE. Thus we have now three mam 
strata, viz. (1) JE, the prophetic element, written in 
the spirit of the prophets, dated about b.c. 700; (2) D, 
the moral and legal element, seen especially in Deuter- 
onomy, dated about b.c. 620; (3) P, the priestly element, 
dated about b.c. 444. The author of P appears to have 
revised the whole work and given it out as the complete 
Law. This may have been done by the Euphrates 
during the Exile, so that the Law-book brought up 
to Jerusalem would be the Pentateuch (or the Hexa- 
teuch), or it may have been after the Return, in which 
case the Law-book would be only P. But m any case 
the whole work after its completion underwent some 
further slight revision before it assumed its present 
form. See Hexateuch. 

If now we ask not what was the first complete book 
of the OT, but what was the first portion of the OT 
actually written, it is not easy to give a reply. The 
literature of most peoples begins with ballads. Possibly 
the Song of Deborah is a ballad which should have 
assigned to it the first place in the chronological order 
of Hebrew writings. Such a ballad would be handed 
down m tradition before it was put into wnting. Then 
some of the laws in Exodus, those of the ‘ Book of the 
Covenant,’ may have come down in tradition or even 
in writing, from a remote antiquity. The code of 
Hammurabi, king of Babylon, b.c. 2285-2242, was 
a written law nearly 1000 years earlier than the time 
of Moses. The striking resemblance between some 
of the laws of Israel and some of these Babylonian 
laws points to a certain measure of dependence. This 
might go back to patnarchal days, but, of course, 
it would have been possible for the Jews in the Exile 
to have access to this venerable code at the very time 
P was being constructed. 

There is much less range of question for the dates 
of the NT books. The earliest date possible for any 
of them is a d. 44 for James; although, as Prof. Harnack 
holds, perhaps this is almost the latest written book 
of the NT. Laying aside the much disputed question 
of the date of James, we have 1 Thess. as apart from 
this the earliest written NT book. Following the 
usually accepted chronology, the date of this Epistle 
is A D. 53 (Harnack, a.d. 49; Turner, a.d. 51). The 
latest written NT book is 2 Peter, which must be assigned 
to a late decade of the 2nd century. Apart from this 
Epistle, which stands quite by itself as a pseudonymous 
work, and James, which may be either the earliest 
or one of the latest NT books, the last written works 
are the Johannine writings, which cannot be earlier 
than near the end of the 1st century. Thus we have 
a period of about 50 years for the composition of the 
bulk of the NT writings, viz. the second half of the 
1st cent. A.D. 

4. Original Languages.— The bulk of the OT was 
written in Hebrew, and without vowel points. Hebrew 
IS the Israelite dialect of the Oanaanite language, which 
belongs to the Semitic family, and is closely allied 
to Aramaic. Some portions of the OT (viz. documents 
in Ezr 47-6^8 and Dn 2^-7^^ and a few scattered 
words and phrases elsewhere) are in Aramaic, the 
language of Syria, which was widely known, being found 
in Babylonia, Egypt, and Arabia. After the Exile, since 
Aramaic then became the everyday language of the 
Jews, Hebrew was relegated to a position of honour- 
able neglect as the language of literature and the Law, 
and Aramaic came into general use. Probably the 
earliest writings which are embodied in the NT were 
in this language. When Papias says that Matthew 
wrote ‘ the oracles of the Lord in the Hebrew dialect,’ 


he would seem to mean Aramaic. Since Jesus taught 
in Aramaic, it is not likely that His discourses were 
translated into the more archaic language, it is more 
probable that they were written down in the very 
language in which they were spoken. Similarly, it is 
probable that the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was in Aramaic. But, however far we may go with 
Dr. Marshall and Dr. Abbott in allowing that Aramaic 
writings are to be detected beneath and behind our 
Gospels, It cannot be held that any of these Gospels, 
or any other NT books, are translations from that 
language. Matthew, the most Jewish of the Gospels, 
contains quotations from the LXX as well as direct 
translations from the Hebrew OT, which shows that 
while Its author — or at all events the author of one 
of Its sources— knew Hebrew, the Gospel itself was 
a Greek composition. All the NT was ongmally 
wntten in Greek. It was long held that this Greek 
was a peculiar dialect, and as such it was named Hellen- 
istic Greek. But the discovery of contemporary 
inscnptions and papyri (especially the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri) shows that the colloquial Greek, used in com- 
merce and popular intercourse all round the Mediter- 
ranean during the 1st cent., has the same peculiar forms 
that we meet with in the NT, many of which had been 
attributed to Semitic influences. These discoveries 
necessitate the re-wnting of grammars on the Greek 
of the NT, as Prof. Deissmaun and Dr. J. H. Moulton 
have shown by their recent studies m the new field 
of research. It must still be admitted that a certain 
amount of Hebrew influence is felt in the NT style. 
This IS most apparent m the Gospels, especially Matthew 
and above all the earlier chapters of Luke (except 
the Preface), and also in the Apocalypse. The Preface 
of Luke is the nearest approach to classical Greek 
that we have in the NT. After this come Hebrews, 
the middle and latter part of the Gospel of Luke, and 
Acts. St. Paul’s writings and the General Epistles take 
an intermediate position between the most Hebraistic 
and the least Hebraistic writings. The Fourth Gospel is 
written in good Greek; but the structure of the sentences 
indicates a mind accustomed to think in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Nevertheless, in spite of these differences, 
it remains true that the grammar and style of the 
NT are in the main the grammar and style of contem- 
porary Greek throughout the Roman Empire. 

6. Translations.— The OT was first translated into 
Greek, for the benefit of Jews residing in Egypt, in the 
version known as the Septuagint (LXX), which was 
begun under Ptolemy ii. (b.c. 286-247), and almost, 
if not quite, completed before the commencement of 
the Chnstian era. Another Greek version is ascribed 
to Aquila, who is said to have been a disaple of the 
famous Rabbi Akiba, and is by some even identified 
with Onkelos, the author of the Targum. This version, 
which is commonly dated about a.d. 150, is remarkable 
for its pedantic literalness, the Hebrew being rendered 
word for word into Greek, regardless of the essential 
differences between the two languages in grammar and 
construction. On the other hand, about the end of 
the 2nd cent. a.d., Symmachus, who, according to 
Epiphanius, was a Samaritan turned Jew, although 
Eusebius calls him an Bbionite, produced a version 
the aim of which was to render the original text into 
idiomatic Greek of good style, with the result, however, 
that in some places it became a paraphrase rather 
than a translation. Lastly may be mentioned the 
version of Theodotion, a Marcionite who went over to 
Judaism. This is really a revision of the LXX; it is 
assigned to about the year a.d. 185. Other versions 
of all or parts of the OT are known as the Quinta and 
the Sexta; there are doubtful references to a Septima. 

Oral paraphrases, the Targums, or ‘interpretations,’ 
were made in Aramaic for the benefit of Palestinian Jews; 
but the earliest written paraphrase is that known as the 
Targum of Onkelos— theoffidalTargum of thePeatateucb 
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—the compilation of which in whole or part is assigned 
to the 2nd or 3rd cent. a.d. Later, with indications 
at least as late as the 7th cent, a.d., in its present 
form is the Jerusalem Targum, known as the Targum 
of pseudo-Jonathan. This is more free and interpolated 
with ‘ Haggadistic ’ elements. The official Targum of the 
Prophets also bears the name of Jonathan. Origina- 
ting in Palestine in the 3rd cent, a.d , it received its 
final shaping in Babylon in the 5th century. The 
Targums of the Hagiographa are much later in date. 

The oldest versions of the NT are the Syriac and 
the Latin, both of which may be traced back m some 
form to the 2nd cent. a.d., but there is much difference 
of opinion as to the original text of the former. First, 
we have the Peshitta, literally, the ‘simple’ version, 
which has become the standard accepted text in the 
Syrian Church. There is no doubt that in its present 
form this text represents successive revisions down to a 
late Patristic age. Two other versions, or two forms 
of another version of the Gospels, were discovered in 
the 19th cent., viz. the Curetoman, edited by Cure- 
ton, and the Sinaitic, found in a MS at the monastery 
of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. Lastly, there is the 
version represented by Tatian’s Diatessaron, which may 
be distinct from either of these. While it is admitted 
that a primitive text underlying the Peshitta may be 
as ancient as any of these versions, scholars are fairly 
agreed that the Peshitta, as we know it, is considerably 
more recent than Tatian and the Sinaitic Gospels, both 
of which may be assigned to the 2nd cent. a.d. The 
earliest Latin Version appeared before the end of 
the 2nd cent, and probably in North Africa, where 
Latin was the language commonly used, while Greek 
was then the language of Christian literature at Rome. 
Tertulhan knew the North Afncan Latin Version. Some- 
what later several attempts were made m Italy to 
translate the NT into Latin. The confusion of text 
Induced Daraasus, bishop of Rome, to commit to Jerome 
(A,D. 3S2) the task of preparing a reliable Latin version 
of the Bible. This came to be known as the Vulgate, 
which for 1000 years was the Bible of the Western 
Church, and which, since the Council of Trent, has been 
honoured by Roman Catholics as an infallibly correct 
rendering of the true text of Scripture. Augustine 
refers to a version which he calls ‘ Itala,' but it has been 
shown that this was probably Jerome’s version. The 
NT was early translated into Coptic, and it appeared 
in three dialects of that language. The Sahidic Version, 
in Upper Egypt, can be traced back to the 4th century. 
The Bohairic, formerly used at Alexandna, has been 
assigned to as early a date as the 2nd cent.; but Prof. 
Burkitt shows reasons for bringing it down to the 6th. 

It is the version now used ecclesiastically by the Copts. 
Lastly, there is the Fayumic Version, represented by 
MSS from the Fayum. The original Gothic Version 
was the work of Ulfilas in the 4th century. He had to 
invent an alphabet for it. This work may be considered 
the first literary product in a Teutonic language. The 
Ethiopic and Armenian Versions may be assigned to 
the 5th century. Subsequent ages saw the Georgian 
Version (6th), the Anglo-Saxon (8th to 11th), the Slavonic 
(9th). The Reformation period— from Wyclif onwards— 
saw new translations into the vernacular; but the 
great age of Bible translation is the i9th century. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society now produces the 
Scriptures in over 400 languages and versions. 

W. F. Adeney. 

BICHRI.— Sheba the son of Bichri’ (2 S 20») should 
rather be ‘Sheba the Bichrite,' i,e. a descendant of 
Becher (Gn 46«). 

BIDKAR . — An officer of Ahab and afterwards of 
Jehu (2 K 9»). 

BIER. — See Mourning Customs, Tomb. 

BICTHA. — A eunuch of Ahasuerus (Est l^®). 

BIGrTHAN (Est 2M),crBIGTHAKA (6*).— One of the 
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I two eunuchs whose plot against the life of Ahasuerus 
was discovered and foiled by Mordecai. 

I BIGVAI.— 1. A companion of Zerubbabel (Ezr 2 ^=> 

Neh 77; cf. Ezr 2»4 [1 Es 5» Bagoi, 8^0 Bago] = Neh 7^^, 
Ezr 8^4). 2. A signatory to the covenant (Neh 10i»). 

BILDAD.— See Job. 

BILEAM (1 Ch 670). — A Levitical city of Manasseh, 
the same as Ibleam of Jos 17^^ Jg 1®7, 2 K 9^7, prob. 
the mod. BeVame (see Moore on Jg l^?). 

BILGAH (‘cheerfulness’). — 1. Head of the 15th 
course of priests (1 Ch 24’^). 2, A priest who returned 
with Zerub. (Neh 126 is). The same as Bilgai (Neh IQS). 
j BILGAI.— See Bilgah. 

I BILHAH. — 1. A slave-girl given to Rachel by Laban 

(Gn 29^9 (P)), and by her to Jacob as a concubine 
(Gn 30® < (JE)), the mother of Dan and Naphtali 
(Gn 304 7 (JE) 35® (P) 46® (R). 1 Ch 7i3). She was 
guilty of incest with Reuben (Gn 35® (P)). The ety- 
mology is uncertain. These narratives and genealogies 
probably embody early traditions as to the ongiii and 
mutual relations of the tribes, rather than personal 
history. Tnbes are traced to a concubine ancestress, 
because they were a late accession to Israel. 2. A 
Simeonite city (1 Ch 429)==Baalah (Jos IS®®), Balah 
(Jos 19®), and, according to some, Baalath (Jos 19», 
1 K 9^6, 2 Ch 86). Site uncertain. 

BILHAN. — 1 . A Horite chief, the son of Ezer (Gn 36® 
«=1 Ch 142). 2. A descendant of Benjamin, son of 
Jediael, and father of seven sons who were heads of 
houses in their tnbe (1 Ch 7^°). 

BILL.— 1. In the parable of the Unjust Steward 
(Lk 166* ) ‘bill,’ RV better bond, renders the Gr. pram- 
mata, the equivalent of the contemporary Heb. legal 
term shetUr (lit. ‘writing’), an acknowledgment of goods 
or money received written and signed by the debtor 
himself (Baba bathra x. 8). Edersheim’s statement 
(Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 272) that the Gr. word 
was adopted into Hebrew is based on a false reading. 
See. further, Debt. 2. Bill of divorce; see Marriage. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BILSHAN (‘inquirer’).— A companion of Zerubbabel 
(Ezr 2®, Neh 77*Beelsarus, 1 Es 5®). 

BIMHAL (‘son of circumcision’?), — A descendant of 
Asher (1 Ch 7®). 

BINDING AND LOOSING. — See Power of the 
Keys. 

BINEA. — A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8®7 94»). 

BINNUI (‘a building’). — 1. Head of a family that 
returned with Zerub, (Neh 7®==Baiii of Ezr 2*°). 2. A 
Levite (Ezr 8® [prob.=Bani of Neh 87 and Bunni of 
Neh 94], Neh 12®). 3. A son ot Pahath-moab (Ezr 10®® 
=Baliiuus of 1 Es 9®i). 4. A son of Bani who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10®®). There appears to be 
a confusion in some instances between the similar 
names Binnui, Bani, Bigvai. 

BIRD.— 1. In OT; (1) *dph, tr. ‘birds' or ‘fowl,’ 
usually joined with ‘of heaven* or ‘of the air’: see 
Gn 1®' 80, Lv 17*3, 2 S 21 * 0 , Jer 4®®, Ezk 31«- *®; (2) 
'ayit, usually tr. ‘fowls’ (AV) and ‘birds of prey* (HV): 
Gn WK Job 287, Is 18«, Ezk 39^; (3) tsippdr (cf. Arab. 
asfUr), small birds like sparrows which twitter: Gn 7», 
Lv 146, pg 843 etc,; ( 4 ) kdndph, ‘possessor of a 
wing.’ Pr 1*7. 2. In NT; (1) peteina, Mt 134, Lk 13*® 

etc. (2) ornea, ‘birds of prey,’ Rev 18® 19*7. **. 

Birds abound in Palestine, and evidently did so in 
ancient times. They were sympathetically watched and 
studied; we read, for example, of their migrations (Jer 
87 etc.), their care of their young (Dt 32**, Mt 2387 etc.), 
the helplessness of their young (Pr 27®, Is 16® etc.), their 
nesting (Ps 104*®* *7) ; indeed, every phase of bird life Is 
touched upon. There are many references to the snares of 
the fowler (see Snares). Birds are divided into clean and 
unclean. In some cases they were allowed as sacrificial 
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offerings (Lv 14<-w). It is a curious thing that 
the duck is not apparently (unless, as some think, in 
1 K 4**, under the ‘fatted fowl’ — barburlm 'abuslm) 
mentioned in the OT, although a beautifully modelled 
clay duck of an early period, certainly earlier than the 
OT records, was found during the recent excavations 
in Gezer. All birds mentioned by name in the Bible 
are dealt with in separate articles. 

E. W, G. Masterman. 

BIBSHA (etym. and meaning unknown). — King 
of Gomorrah at the time of Chedorlaomer’s invasion 
(Gn 142). 

BIRTH. — See Child, Clean and Unclean, § 1. 

BIRTHDAY. — Birthday celebrations are mentioned 
only in connexion with royalty, viz. Pharaoh’s birthday 
(Gn 4020), the monthly celebration of that of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Mac 60. and the birthday feast given by 
Herod Antipas (Mt 146, ^k 621 ). The ‘day of our 
king,’ to which Hosea refers (7®), may have been the 
anniversary either of the king’s birth or of his accession. 
Some authonties {e.g. Edersheim, Life and Times of 
Jesus, i. 672) regard Herod’s feast as celebrating the 
anniversary of his accession— a view based on a mistaken 
exegesis of the Talmudic passage Aboda zara i. 3 (see 
the full discussion in Schtlrer, GJV 438-441). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BIRTHRIGHT. — See Firstborn. 

BIRZAITH (1 Ch 780.-“Apparentlyatownof Asher, 
probably Blr ez-Ze%t, near Tyre. 

BISHLAIff (‘peaceful’?). — An officer of Artaxerxes 
in Pal. at the time of the return from captivity under 
Zenib. (Ezr 4^) ; called Belemus in 1 Es 210 . 

BISHOP (Gr. episkopos, Lat. episcopus, Ital. vescovo, 
Ft. hequCf Germ. Bischof), ELDER (Gr. presbyter os, 
Lat. presbyterus, Ft. pretre, Eng. priest ). — The two 
words are so closely connected in the NT that they 
must be taken together here. 

1. The terms.— The Greek word for ‘bishop' is 
common in the general sense of an overseer, and in 
particular of sundry municipal officers. In LXX it 
is used in Is 60^^ of taskmasters, in Neh ll^® of minor 
officials, and in 1 Mac l^i of the commissioners of 
Antiochus who enforced idolatry. But, so far as we 
can see, it was not the common name for the treasurers 
of private associations 

In the NT the word is found five times. In Ac 20*® 
St. Paul reminds the elders of Ephesus that the Holy 
Ghost has made them bishops over the flock; in Ph 1* 
he sends a greeting to the saints at Philippi ‘with 
bishops and deacons’; in 1 Ti 3® he tells Timothy that 
‘ the bishop must be blameless,* etc. ; in Tit 1^ he gives 
a similar charge to Titus; and 1 P 2® speaks of Chnst 
as ‘the shepherd and bishop of your souls.' 

In the OT the word ‘eider’ is used from early times 
of an official class having junsdiction both civil and 
religious, so that when synagogues were built, the elders 
of the city would naturally be the elders of the synagogue, 
with the right of regulating the services and excluding 
offenders. 

In NT times the idea would be carried over to the 
churches. It Is indirectly recognized in Lk 22»; but 
we cannot infer the existence of elders from Ac 5®, for 
‘the younger men’ who carry out Ananias are simply 
‘the young men’ in v.io when they carry out Sapphira. 
The first dear trace of Christian elders is at Jerusalem. 
In Ac 11»® (A.D. 44) they receive the offerings from 
Barnabas and Saul; in 15« (a.d. 60) they take part in 
the Conference; in 21i« (a.d. 58) they join in the welcome 
to St. Paul, Earlier than this may be Ja 6“, where 
the word seems to denote officials. After this we hear 
no more of them till the Pastoral Epistles and 1 Peter. 

For the last two hundred years it has been generally 
agreed that bishops and dders in the NT and for some 
time later are substantially identical. For (1) bishops 


and elders are never joined, like bishops and deacons, 
as distinct classes of officials. (2) Ph U is addressed 
‘to bishops and deacons.’ Had there been an inter- 
mediate class of elders, it could not well have been 
omitted. So 1 Ti 3 ignores the elders, though (S^^) 
there were elders at Ephesus, and had been (Ac 20^^) 
for some time. Conversely, Tit describes elders 
instead, and nearly in the same words. (3) The bishop 
descnbed to Timothy, the elders of Ac 20, those of 
1 Ti 5^7, those described to Titus, and those of 1 P 52 , 
all seem to hold a subordinate position, and to have 
rather pastoral duties than what we should call episcopal. 
(4) The same persons are called elders and bishops (Ac 
2017 28 ). The words are also synonymous in Clement 
of Home, and. (by implication) in the Teaching of the 
Apostles and in Poly carp. Ignatius is the first writer 
who makes a single bishop ruler of a Church, and even 
he pleads no Apostolic command for the change. 

The general equivalence of the two offices in the 
Apostolic age seems undeniable; and if there were minor 
differences between them, none have been clearly traced. 
The only senous doubt is whether bishops and deacons 
onpnally denoted offices at all. The words rather de- 
scribe functions. Thus Ph V- ‘to bishops and deacons’ 
(no article) will mean ‘such as oversee and such as 
serve’ — that is, the higher and the lower officials, what- 
ever titles they may bear. This would seem proved by 
Tit 1® 7 ‘ that thou appoint elders . . ., for the bishop 
(overseer) must be blameless.’ The argument is that 
the elder must be so and so, because the bishop must 
be so and so. This is vain repetition if the bishop is 
only the elder under another name, and bad logic if 
he is a ruler over the elders; but it becomes clear if 
the ‘bishop’ is not a defined official, but an overseer 
generally. Then, the elder being a particular sort of 
overseer, the argument will be from a general rule to 
a particular case. 

2. Appointment. —At first popular election and 
Apostolic institution seem to have gone together. The 
Seven (Ac S® «) are chosen by the people and instituted 
by the Apostles with prayer and laying-on of hands. 
In the case of the Lycaonian elders (Ac 1423) the 
Apostles ‘appointed’ them with prayer and fastings. 
Similarly the elders in Crete (Tit 1®) are ‘appointed’ 
by Titus, and apparently the bishops at Ephesus by 
Timothy. In these cases popular election and laying-on 
of hands are not mentioned; but neither are they ex- 
cluded. 1 Ti 522 does not refer to ordination at all, 
nor He 6* to ordination only. The one is of the laying- 
on of hands in restoring offenders, while the other takes 
in all occasions of laying-on of hands. But in any case 
Timothy and Titus would have to approve the candidate 
before instituting him, so that the description of his 
qualifications is no proof that they had to select him 
in the first instance. Conversely, popular election is 
very prominent (Clement, and Teaching) in the next 
age; but neither does this exclude formal approval 
and institution. The elders are already attached 
(1 Ti 4W) to the Apostles in the conveyance of special 
gifts; and when the Apostles died out, they would act 
alone in the institution to local office. The development 
of an episcopate is a further question, and very much 
a question of words if the bishop (in the later sense) 
was gradually developed upward from the elders. But 
the next stage after this was that, while the bishop 
instituted his own elders, he was himself instituted by 
the neighbouring bishops, or in still later times by the 
bishops of the civil province or by a metropohtan. The 
outline of the process is always the same. First popular 
election, then formal approval by authority and institu- 
tion by prayer, with (at least commonly) its symbolic 
accompaniments of laying-on of hands and fasting. 

3. Duties. — (1) General superintendence: Elders in 
Ac 20*8, 1 Ti 1 P 52 8 (ruling badly); bishops in 
1 Ti 3®. Indicated possibly in 1 Co 12*® ‘ hdps, govern- 
ments ’ : more distinctly in Eph 4“ * pastors and teachers,* 
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a pointed contrast to ‘apostles, prophets, and evan- 
jelists,’ whose ofiBce was not local. So 1 Th 5^® * those 
shat are over you,’ Ro 128 ‘he that ruleth.’ and He 
137 17 24 ‘them that have the rule over you,’ remind 
us of the bishops and elders who rule (1 Ti 3^ 6i7). So, 
too, the ‘rulers’ in Clement must be bishops or elders, 
for these bishops plainly have no earthly superior, so 
that they must be themselves the rulers. 

Under this head we may place the share taken by the 
elders; (a) at Jerusalem (Ac IS®) in the deliberations 
of the Apostolic Conference, and (Ac 211*) in the recep- 
tion held by James; (5) elsewhere (1 Ti 4^) in the 
laying-on of hands on Timothy, whether that corresponds 
to ordination or to something else. 

(2) Teaching: 1 Th 5i® rulers admonishing in the Lord; 
1 'Ti 3® the bishop apt to teach, 5i7 double honour to 
the elders who rule weU, especially those who toil in 
word and teaching; Tit 1® the elder or bishop must 
be able to teach, and to convince the gainsayers. Yet 
1 Ti 5^7 seems to imply that elders might rule well who 
toiled in other duties than word and teaching; and if 
) so, these were not the sole work of all elders. 

Preaching is rather connected with the unlocal min- 
istry of apostles, prophets, and evangelists; but in their 
absence the whole function of public worship would 
devolve on the local ministry of bishops and deacons. 
This becomes quite plain in the Teaching and in Clement. 

(3) Pastoral care: This is conspicuous everywhere. 

To it we may also refer: (o) visiting of the sick (Ja 5“) 
with a view to anointing and cure — not as a viaticum, 
at the approach of death; (&) care of strangers and 
a fortiori of the poor (1 Ti 3®, Tit 1*, the bishop to be 
a lover of strangers). H, M. Gwatkin. 

BISHOP’S BIBLE. — See Engush Versions. 

BIT, BRIDLE.— The Hebrews were doubtless well 
acquainted with the hit, but there is no clear mention of 
it as distinct from the bridle, the words for which in 
Qr. and Lat. include bit, headstall, and reins. In 
Ja 3* the context is decisive for ‘bridle’ (RV and AV 
‘ bit’) ; in Ps 32» for ‘ bit and bndle’ we should probably 
render ‘bridle and halter,’ and so in the other passages 
Where the two Hebrew words respectively occur, e.g. 
‘bndle,’ Pr 26®, but ‘halter,* Job 

In Ps 391 ‘bridle’ should certainly be ‘muzzle’ 
(cf. the corresponding verb in Dt 25<). The crocodile’s 
‘double bndle’ (Job 41^) is his jaws, but the text is 
doubtful. A, R. S. Kennedy. 

BITHIAH (‘daughter,’ i.e. worshipper, ‘of J"’).— 
The daughter of a Pharaoh, who became the wife of 
Mered, a descendant of Judah Cl Ch 4i»), Whether 
Pharaoh is to be taken here as the Egyp. royal title 
or as a Heb. proper name, it is difficult to determine. 

BiTBRON (2 S 2®® *the gorge,* probably not a 
proper name). — A ravine leading to Mahanaim. 

BlTBYNIA.— A distnct in the N.W, of Asia Minor, 
which had been a Roman province since b.c. 74. For 
administrative purposes it was generally umted with 
the province of Pontus, which bounds It on the E., 
under one governor. The province was senatorial till 
about A.D. 165, and governed by a proconsul. The 
younger Pliny governed it from a.d. 111-113 by a 
special commission from the emperor Trajan. Paul 
and Silas were prevented by the Spirit from preaching 
in Bithynia (Ac 160, and the beginnings of Christianity 
there are unknown. It is probable that it came by 
the Black Sea. That there were churches the^e after 
St. Paul’s time Is certain from the address of the First 
Epistle of Peter, which was probably written a.d. 75~80. 

A. SOUTER. 

BITTER HERBS (mermrn, Ex 128, Nu 9n) — The 
bitter herbs of the modem Jewish Passover in Palestine 
are specially lettuce and endive. Other salads, such 
as parsley, cucumber, chicory, and water-cress, are 
alio commonly eaten, indeed are prime favourites. The 


author of La 3^5, in using the same word merdrim (tr, 
‘bitterness’), doubtless had more bitter and less whole» 
some plants in his mind, perhaps the colocynth or 
Ecbalhum elaterium, the wild gourd of 2 K See, 
further, Passover. E. W. G. Masterm\n. 

BETTER WATER (lit., as RV, Water of Bitterness 
Nu 5i8).'-See Jealousy. 

BETTBRN (Is 14®® Zeph 2W).’— Although the bird 
ofthisname — theBotaurus stellaris — ^is found 111 Palestine, 
especially m the Huleh marshes, the philological evidence 
is quite against this translation. The Heb. word is 
kippdd, and is generally accepted to be the equivalent 
of the Arab kunfudh, ‘porcupine.’ This animal suits 
the Scriptural requirements at least as well as the bittern 
It (the Hystrix cristata) is common all over Palestine 
Large specimens measure as much as 3 ft. from the nose 
to the tip of the spines. The porcupine is a vegetable- 
eating, nocturnal ammal; it is solitary in its habits, and 
very timid of man. It glides about in the twilight or 
starlight in a most weird \vay, giving vent at times to 
peculiar short grunts. When roused to self-defence, 
the porcupine is most dangerous; its erect quills, which 
pierce like a needle, make it most difficult to capture. 
In all respects the porcupine is a likely and appropriate 
inhabitant of desolate rums untrodden by the foot of 
man. Porcupine are eaten by both fellahin and Bedouin, 
E. W. G. Masterman. 

BETUBIEN, asphalt, or mineral pitch is an inflammable 
viscous substance, composed of hydrocarbons of the 
same series as those which constitute mineral oil or 
petroleum. It has in fact been described as ‘ petroleum 
hardened by evaporation and oxidation,' and may vary 
in consistency from a solid to a semi-liquid condition. It 
occurs both in Mesopotamia and Palestine. The springs 
at Kit. on the Euphrates, 150 miles above Babylon, are 
mentioned by Herodotus (i. 179), and still yield an abun- 
dant supply. There are similar springs at KaV at Sherkat, 
on the Tigris, 60 miles S. of Nineveh (Layard, Nineveh 
and Its Remains, ii. 467 ) . In Pal. it is found at Hasbey ah, 
near Mt. Hermon, and in the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea (hence called Asphaltitis LimM by Josephus [BJ iv. 
viii. 4] and Locus Asphaltites by Pliny \HN v. xv. 15]). 
Some of the limestone strata in the last-named locality 
are highly bituminous, and masses of bitumen are known 
to float on the Dead Sea itself after earthquakes. In 
the OT there are three Heb. words which denote some 
form of this substance. 

In the Flood-story kbpher (LXX asphaltos, EV pitch) 
is used in the construction of the ark (Gn 6*<). Hlmar 
(AV and RV slime, RVm ‘bitumen’) was the mortar 
employed by the early Babyi onian builders (Gn 11®, LXX 
asphaltos). Bitumen pits or wells, into which the pitchy 
liquid (LXX asphaltos) oozed from the earth, are 
mentioned as occurring in the Vale of Siddim, i.e. the 
Dead Sea basin (Gn 14®®). This is quite in keeping with 
the nature of the region, though such wells are not now 
found in it. In Ex 2* hlmar is one of the substances 
with which the ark of bulrushes was made watertight, 
the other being zepheth (EV ‘pitch’). LXX includes 
both in the general rendering asphaltopissa, and they 
probably denote the more solid and the more liquid 
varieties of bitumen respectively. Zepheth also occurs 
twice in Is 34* (LXX pissa, EV ‘pitch ’). The context 
makes it probable that the reference is again to bitumen. 

Jambs Patrick. 

BIZIOTBflAH (Jos 15®*) . — A corruption for 
‘her villages,' referring to Beersheba (cf. also Neh n®7). 

BIZTHA (Est I‘0).— One of the seven eunuchs or 
chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. 

BLACK. — See Colours, 2, 

BLAIN. — A blain is an inflammatory swelling on the 
body. In one of the plagues of Egypt the dust 
became a ‘boil breaking forth with blains upon man 
and upon beast’ (Ex 9*- ®8). See Botch, Medicine, 



BLASPHEMY 

and cf. Wyclif’s tr. of Job 2^ ‘He smot lob with the 
werate stinkende bleyne fro the sole of the fot unto the 
nol.' The word is still retained in the compound 
chilblain. 

BLASPHEMY.— The modern use of this word is more 
restricted in its range than that of either the OT or the 
NT. 1. In the former it is narrower in its scope than 
in the latter, being almost umversally confined to language 
or deeds (1 Mac 2®) derogating from the honour of God 
and His claims to the over-lordship of men (Lv 
cf. 1 K 2110 w 2 K 19® etc ). The contemptuous 
scorning of sacred places was regarded as blasphemy 
(see 1 Mac 2® 7®®, cf. Ac as was also the light and 
Irresponsible utterance of the sacred Name (Is 526, 
Ezk 3520 , Dt 511 ), the degradation of Jehovah-worship 
by conformity to pagan ntes (Ezk 2027), and the con- 
tinued wilful transgression of Divine commands and 
despising of ‘the word of the Lord’ (Nu ). The 
incident of the man gathenng sticks on the Sabbath 
seems to be a concrete example of blasphemy (Nu 15®2f ). 

2 . When we come to the NT, the word is found more 
frequently, and is employed in a manner more nearly 
allied to the usage of classical wntings. The EV has 
accordingly tr. it often as ‘railing’ or slanderous talk 
generally (Mt IS^s^Mk 722 , Eph 4®!, Col 3®, 1 Ti 6S 
Jude®), looked at, however, on its ethical and religious 
side. The cognate verb, too, is treated in the same 
way (Mk 152®«Mt 27®®, Lk 22®® 23®®, Ho 3® 14« 
1 Co 418 10®°, Tit 32 , 1 P 4< IS 2 P 22 10 12 , Jude « 1 ®), 
as is also the denved adjective (2 Ti 32 , 2 P 2^^). 

One of the most frequent of the charges brought by 
the Jews against Jesus was that of blasphemy, and 
when we inquire into the meaning of the accusation, 
we find that it was the application to Himself of Divine 
attributes and prerogatives (Mk 27 —Mt 9®, Mk 1464= 
Mt 2665, jn 10®® 86). On the other hand, the NT 
writers regarded the unreasoning attitude of the Jews 
to the claims and teaching of Jesus as blasphemous 
(Mk 1529 =Mt 273 ®, Lk 2265 23®®, Ac 13 « 18®). It is 
interesting also to notice that this is the word put by 
the author of the Acts into the mouth of the town-clerk 
of Ephesus when he was appeasing the riotous mob 
who were persuaded that St. Paul and his companions 
had insulted the local deity (Ac 19®7). 

3 . The legal punishment for blasphemy was death 
(Lv 24 ^ 6 )^ and so the Jews claimed the life of Jesus, as 
the just and lawful outcome of His words and teaching 
(Jn 197 , cf. 10®® 858f ). The proto-martyr Stephen lost 
his life, too, on a charge of blasphemy (Ac 6^® 75®), 
when his enemies, in a violent and sudden fit of rage, 
forgot the limitation imposed on them as vassals of the 
Roman Empire (cf. Jn 18®i; see Westcott, Gospel of 
Si. John, Additional Note in loo.). On the ‘blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost,’ see art. Sin, in. 1. 

J, R, Willis. 

BLASTING.— See Mildew. 

BIASTUS. — A chamberlain of Agrippa i„ through 
whose intervention the people of Tyre and Sidon secured 
a hearing at Csesarea (Ac 122®), 

BLEMISH.— See MsDiaNE. 

BLESSEDNESS.— The substantive does not occur 
either in AV or RV of the OT, and has rightly been 
expunged from the RV of Ro 46* 9 , Gal 4 i 6 , where alone 
it had place in the AV of the NT. ‘ Blessed ’ and ‘ happy ’ 
are found in both Testaments as a varying translation 
of the same Heb. or Gr. word; ‘blessed’ greatly pre- 
ponderating. The Bibhcal blessedness represents a 
conception of happiness in which the religious relation 
is taken into account, with its emotions and its issues. 
In the OT these issues sometimes lie rather in material 
prospenty — life, long life, wealth, children, outward 
peace— but it is recognized that the conditions of these 
are spiritual (Bs 1), and in not a few instances the 
inward and spiritual is itself represented as the content 
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of true happiness (e.g. Ps 32 [but see v.’®], Pr 4’ fout 
sees® 10]) 

In the NT the stress is decisively shifted to the spiritual 
content of blessedness, which may consist with the most 
adverse earthly conditions (Mt Lk 6®*, Ja l^®). 

The thought of compensation in future reward is not 
absent, even from the ‘Beatitudes’ (esp. in their 
Lukan form, Lk 62o*®6) , but the reward is clearly only 
the consummation of a blessedness already attained 
by the poor in spirit, the meek, the merciful, etc. In 
the teaching of Jesus the summum bonum appears now 
as place in the Kingdom of God, now as eternal life 
(e.g. Mt 2534 , Mk lO^ 23 , jn 3®-® 4^4), and both are 
described as a present possession (Lk I?®® 2 ^ Jn 3®*). 

Finally, in the Johanmne writings the religious 
relation, already in the OT an essential condition of 
blessedness (eg, Ps 212 3342)-, is made supreme and in 
itself all-sufflcing. Eternal life is personal union with 
Christ, revealer of the Father, by trust and fellowship 
(e.g. Jn 524 654 173 , 1 jn 511 - 20 ), por so man becomes 
partaker of the life of Him who is Himself the ‘ blessed 
God’ (1 Ti 111 618). g, Green. 

BLESSING. — See Beatitudes. 

BLINDNESS. — See Medicine. 

BLOOD. — Among all primitive races the blood, 
especially of human beings, has been and is regarded 
with superstitious, or rather, to be just, religious awe. 
By the Hebrews also blood was invested with peculiar 
sanctity as the seat of the soul {nephesh), that is of the 
pnnciple of life (Lv 1711 ‘ the life [Heb. nephesh] of the 
flesh IS in the blood’). From this fundamental con- 
ception of blood as the vehicle of hfe may be derived 
all the mamfold social and religious beliefs and practices 
with regard to it, which play so large a part in Scripture. 
See Atonement, Clean and Unclean, Covenant, 
Food, Propitiation, Sacrifice. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BLOOD, AVENGER OP. — See Avenger of Blood, 

and Kin [Next of]. 

BLOOD, HELD OF. — See Aseldama. 

BLOOD, ISSUE OP.— See Medicine. 

BLOODY FLUX, BLOODY SWEAT. — See Medicinb. 

BLUE. — See Colours, 6. 

BOANERGES (Mk 3i7), ‘Sons of Thunder.’— The 
Master’s appellation of James and John. Jerome takes 
it as a reference to their fiery eloquence. Others derive 
it rather from their fiery disposition in early days (cf. Lk 
952 - 66 ). It would thus be a playful yet serious sobriquet, 
constantly reminding them of their besetting sin and 
warmng them to overcome it. David Smith. 

BOAR. — The wild boar (Arab, khanzir) is quite 
common in the Jordan Valley, specially in the reed 
thickets near the Dead Sea. It is also found on Mount 
Tabor. It is still noted for its destructiveness (Ps 80w). 
Though a forbidden food to the Moslem as well as the 
Jew (Lv 117, Dt 148 )^ the flesh is eaten by the nominally 
Moslem Bedouin of Palestine. See Swine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BOAT. — See Ships and Boats. 

BOAZ. — A Bethlehemite of wealth, the son of Sal- 
mon; grandfather of Jesse, and thus ancestor of David 
(Ru 421 . 22 , 1 Oh 2“, Mt 16- 6, Lk 382), He became the 
second husband of the widowed Ruth, whom he married 
(according to ancient Hebrew custom) as next-of-kin, 
when her ‘near kinsman’ refused to undertake this 
duty (Ru 41 -10). See Ruth. 

W. 0. E. Oestbrley. 

BOAZ, the name of one of the two bronze piUars 
which stood in front of Solomon’s Temple, The other 
was named Jachin (1 K 7^, 2 Ch 3i7). See Jachin an» 
Boaz, Temple. 

BOOOAS. — See Borith. 
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BOCHERU.— A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8*8 Q**). 

BOCHIM (‘weepers,’ Jg 2i).— Unknown as a geo- 
graphical site. Possibly the ong. reading was Bethel. 

BODY m OT represents various Heb, words, especially 
that for ‘flesh.’ In Ex 24io it means, by a common 
idiom, ‘the framework of heaven’; there is no personi- 
fication. In NT, though the body may be the seat of 
sin and death (Ro 6® 721 ), it is never treated with con- 
tempt (Ro 12», 1 Co “); Ph is a well-known 
mistranslation. Accordingly it could be used meta- 
phorically of the Church, Chnst being sometimes the 
Head, sometimes the Body itself. 0. W, Emmet. 

BODY-GUARD. —See Akmt, § 1, Guard. 

BOHAIBIC VERSIONS .—See artt. Text ( OT and NT) . 

BOHAN. — A son of Reuben, acc. to Jos 15® (both 
P). The stone of Bohan is mentioned in these two 
passages as forming a mark of division between Judah 
and Benjamin. It is impossible to identify the site 
where it stood. 

BOILS. — See Medicine. 

ROLLED. — The boll of a plant is its seed-vessel or 
pod. Cf. Fitzherbert, ‘The holies of flaxe . . . made 
drye with the son to get out the sedes.’ Thus Ex 
‘the flax was boiled,’ means it had reached the seed 
stage. But the Heb. means only that it was in flower. 

BOLSTER. — This word, which appears six times in 
AV (1 S 191 ® 18 26^ 11 12 1 ®) as the rendenng of a Heb. 
word sigmfying ‘the place at the head,’ ‘head-place,’ 
has nghtly disappeared from RV, which gives ‘head* 
throughout. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOLT.— See House, § 6. 

BOND. — 1. See Band. 2. See Bill. 3. See Chain. 

BONDAGE, BONDMAID, BONDMAN, etc.— See 
Slave, Slavery. 

BONES is used widely in OT as a synonym for the 
body, living or dead, or the person (Ps 42i® 51®). As 
the sohd framework of the body, the bones are the seat 
of health and strength, so that breaking, rottenness, 
dryness of the bones are frequent figures for sickness or 
moral disorder (Pr 14®® I 72 ®, Ps 6® 22 ^^). ‘Bone of my 
bone’ answers to the English phrase ‘of the same 
blood’; but the concluding words of Eph 5®® should be 
omitted. In Lk 24®® the unique expression seems to 
emphasize the nature of the Resurrection body, as 
different from the ordinary ‘flesh and blood.’ See 
Gibson, Thirty’-Nine Articles, p. 188. 

C, W. Emmet. 

BONNET. — With the exception of Is 3*®, this is the 
AV designation of the special headdress of the rank and 
file of the pnesthood according to the priestly writer 
(Ex 28<® 29® etc., RV head-tire). It consisted of a long 
swathe of fine white hnen wound round the head-note 
Ex 29® RV ‘bind (or wind) head-tires’ — to form an 
egg-shaped turban. Cf, Jos. Ant. iii. vii. 3; and Rich, 
Diet. Rom. and Gr. Ant. s.v. ‘pileus’ for iUust, of the 
egg-shaped cap of Ulysses, with which Jerome compares 
the priestly turban. See Dress, 6, Mitre. 

A. R, S. Kennedy. 

BOOK. — ^1. A roU of papyrus or parchment; see 
Writing. 2. A sacred or canonical document (Dn 9®); 
see Canon of OT. 3. ‘Book of life,’ etc,; see next art. 
and Eschatology, 

BOOK OP UFE. — The legahstic conception of 
morality which existed among the Jews involved a 
record of the deeds of life on the basis of which the 
final judgment of God would be given. Allied with this 
was another conception, derived from the custom of 
enrolling citizens (Jer 22®®, Neh 7®- ®< 12221 ; cf. Ex 
3232), of a list of those who were to partake of the 
blessings of the Messianic Age A second natural step 
was to conceive of God as keeping two sets of books, a 
Book of Life (Dn Mai 3^®, Ps 092®) for the righteous, 
and a Book of Death for the wicked (Jub xxx 20-22). 


To have one’s name blotted out from the Book of Lifa 
was equivalent to complete condemnation (Eth. Enoch 
108®). 

In the Apocalyptic writings of Judaism the Final 
Judgment was to be based upon the records contained 
in the books supposedly kept by the archangel Michael. 
In some cases Rabbimcal thought elaborated the figure 
until each man was to read and sign his record. The 
judgment of God was thus supposed to be based upon 
absolute justice, and determined by the balance of 
recorded good and evil deeds. In the NT are to be 
found references both to the books of records (Rev 
20^2 18; cf. Dn 71 ®, Eth. Enoch 89®ifi ), and to the 
books containing a list of those who were to enjoy 
eternal life (Lk 102 ®, Ph 4®. He 122®, Rev S® 13® 17® 
2122), Shailbr Mathews. 

BOOT. — See Armour, § 2 (d), Dress, § 6. 

BOOTH.— The Heb. sukkah (note Gn 33i7 RVm) was 
a simple structure made of the branches of trees, which 
the peasant erected for rest and shelter in his field or 
vineyard (Is 1® RV). In AV and RV it is variously 
rendered booth, cottage, hut, pavilion, tabernacle, tent. 
The booth was also a convenient shelter for cattle 
(Gn 33”) and for the army in the field (2 S RV). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOOTHS, FEAST OP.— See Tabernacles. 

BOOTY.— See War. Cf. Ban. 

BORDER (of the garment).— See Fringes. 

BORTTH.— An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es 1®); called in 
1 Es 82 Boccas, and in Ezr 7* Bukki. 

BORROWING.— See Debt. 

BOSOR (1 Mac 5®® s®).— A town in Gilead. The 
site is uncertain. 

BOSORA (1 Mac S®® ss). — Mentioned with Bosor. 
Apparently the great city of Bosrah — the Roman 
Bostra on the E. of Bashan, which is not mentioned in 
the Bible. 

BOSS. — Only Job 15®®, where it is doubtful whether 
metal bosses for strengthening the shield are implied 
in the figure, or whether we should render ‘ the stout 
curves of his bucklers.’ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOTCH. — A botch (connected with ‘beat’ and 
* boss’) is a swelling, an eruption in the skin. It occurs 
in reference to Dt 282^^ ‘ the botch of Egypt.’ See Blain, 
Medicine. The modern word is ‘boil,’ which is also 
the more common word for the same Heb. in AV. For 
the Eng. word see Milton PL xii. 180 — 

‘Botches and blaines must all his flesh imboss.’ 

BOTTLE.— Although glass was not unknown In 
Palestine m Bible times, the various words rendered 
‘bottle’ in AV denote almost exclusively receptacles of 
skin. In RV the NT revisers have wisely introduced 
skins and wine-skins in the familiar parable (Mt 9” il), 
but their OT collaborators have done so only where, as 
in Jos 9®- 13, the context absolutely required it. These 
skins of the domestic animals, in particular of the goat, 
were used not only, as we have seen, for wine, but for 
water (Gn 21“), milk (Jg 41 ®), oil, and other liquids. 
They were doubtless used, as at the present day, both 
tanned and untanned. In later times (Mishna), the 
larger skins sometimes received a coating of pitch on 
the inside, and were furnished at the neck with a reed 
to serve as a funnel. 

The ‘potter’s earthen bottle’ of Jer I9i 1 ® was a 
narrow-necked wine-jar, which might also be used for 
honey (1 K 14® EV ‘cruse’). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOTTONTLESS PH.— See Abyss. 

BOW, BATTIiE BOW. — See Armour, 1 (d). 

BOWELS. — ^The bowels are in Biblical language the 
seat of the emotions. Hence Ps 40® ‘ Thy law is in the 
midst of my bowels,’ te. the object of my deepest 
affection. 



BOWL 


BREAD 


BOWL.— It IS impossible to distinguish with certainty 
between the numerous words rendered, somewhat 
indiscriminately, ‘cup,’ ‘bason,’ and ‘bowl.’ The 
wandenng Bedouin of to-day make little use, for 
obvious reasons, of the fragile products of the potter’s 
art, preferring vessels of skin, wood, and copper. The 
‘lordly dish’ with which Sisera was served (Jg 6“) was 
a bowl, doubtless of wood; so too, perhaps, Gideon’s bowl 
f68«) which bears the same name. For ordinary domestic 
purposes bowls of glazed or unglazed earthenware 
were preferred, of which specimens in endless variety 
have been unearthed (see Pottery). Among the 
wealthier classes silver and even gold (1 K were 
employed. Of one or other of these were doubtless 
the large bowls — the word elsewhere used for the sacri- 
ficial basons (wh. see) — from which the nobles of Samaria 
quaffed their wine (Am 66) Similar, probably, were the 
large wine-bowls, distinguished from the smaller cups, 
to which Jeremiah refers (Jer 35® RV and AV ‘pots’). 

From the above are to be distinguished the bowl or 
reservoir for the oil of the ‘candlestick’ (Zee 42 f ), the 
golden cup-like ornaments of the Tabernacle lampstand 
(Ex 2561 AV ‘bowls,’ RV ‘cups’), and the ‘bowls of 
the chapiters* (2 Ch RV and AV ‘pommels’). 
See, further, Cup, Bason, Vial. 

For an important ritual use of bowls and lamps, 
recently discovered, see House, § 3. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOX. — 1. The nature of the prophet’s ‘box of oil’ 
(2 K 91 3 RV vial, as 1 S IQi AV) is unknown. Was it 
another name for ‘the horn of oil’ of 1 K 2. For 
the ‘ alabaster box’ (Mt 26^ |I, RV cruse) see Jewels and 
Precious Stones, ad fin. 3. For Judas’ money-box 
(Jn 126 1329 AV ‘ bag,* RVm ‘box’) see Bag. 4. Nothing 
is known of the perfume boxes (lit. ‘houses, i.e. re- 
ceptacles of perfume [or perhaps ointment]*) of the 
Jerusalem ladies (Is RV and AV ‘tablets’). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOX-TREE (teashskUr, Is 41i9 6 OI 6 , Ezk 27«).— 
Whether the teashshUr was the box-tree (Bums longi- 
folia) QT the sherMn, mod. Arab, for the cypress (Cwpresstw 
sempervirens), as RV adopts, or, as others propose, a 
kind of juniper, is quite unsettled. So good an authority 
as Post rejects the first as improbable. 

E. W. G. Mastehman. 

BOY. — See Child, Family. 

BOZEZ (1 S 146).— A steep cliff on one side of the 
Michmash gorge opposite Seneh. It seems to be the 
northern cliff, a remarkable bastion of rock E. of Mich- 
mash. 

BOZEATH.— A town of Judah (Jos 1539, 2 K 22i), 
in the plain near Lachish and Eglon. Unknown. 

BOZBAH (‘ fortification*).—!. An Edomite city 
known only as the place of origin of Jobab, son of 
Zerah, one of the Edomite kings (Gn 3633, l Ch l*^). 
It was, however, of such importance in the kingdom 
of Edom that it is coupled with the name of the 
latter in poetic parallelisms (e.g. the denunciation 
in Is 34«; cf. Jer 4922 ). The reference in Is 63^ to 
‘dyed garments* of Bozrah, and in Mic 2^2 to ‘sheep 
of Bozrah,’ may indicate the industries for which it 
was noted. The guesses that have been made at its 
identification are of no importance. 2. A Moabite 
city denounced by Jeremiah (482*), and also unknown. 

R. A. S. Macaustbr. 

BBAOELETS.— See Ornaments, § 4. 

BRAMBLE. — See Thorns. 

BRAN. — The burning of bran for incense is mentioned 
in Bar 66® as an accompaniment of the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the women of Babylon. 

BRANCH.— 1. The great variety of Heb. words 
rendered by our ‘branch’ may be gathered from the 
foUowing list of passages, in each of which a different 


Jer 1116, Zee 412 , Ps 10412 , Job IS** 18«. In the 
following verses RV or RVm adds or substitutes another 
word. Is 186 (‘spreading branches’) 25® ('song'), 
Ezk 173 22 (‘top,’ ‘lofty top’), Ps (‘Heb. son*: 
RVm of Gn 4922 , in like manner has ‘Heb. daughters*)^ 
Pr 1128 (‘leaf’) Job (‘shoot’). In the NT four 
Greek words are translated ‘ branch,* but RVm points 
out that ‘layers of leaves’ are meant at Mk ll®, and 
at Jn 12^3 palm-branches are in question. 2. ‘Branch* 
is used figuratively for human offspring (Job IS**), 
especially for the scion of a royal house (Dn 11’’); 
also for persons in lofty station (Is Qi^). The Heb. 
netser, properly signifying ‘sprout’ or ‘shoot,’ but 
rendered ‘branch’ (Is 110, is a designation of the 
Messianic king, not improbably this was in the Evan- 
gelist’s mind when he wrote Mt 223 . We have the 
same English term at Jer 23® 33^6, where another 
word, tsemack, is a title of the Messiah, intimating that 
this ‘ shoot ’ should arise out of ‘ the low estate ’ of the 
restored remnant. Zee S® following Jeremiah, 
actually makes Tsemach a proper name. The Targ. 
on Jer. and Zech. unhesitatingly substitutes for it ‘the 
Messiah.’ J. Taylor. 

BRASIER.— See Coal and Firepan. 

BRASS is an alloy of copper and zinc, the general 
use of which is comparatively modern. In ancient 
times its place was supplied by bronze, an alloy of 
copper and tin. Where ‘brass’ occurs in EV, we 
must understand either bronze or copper itself. In 
some of the references, such as those to mimng (Dt 8* 
‘out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass’) and smelt- 
ing (Job 28* ‘ Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is 
molten out of the stone’), it is clear that only copper 
can be meant, and RVm adopts this rendenng every- 
where (see on Gn 4*2). Copper is not found in Palestine 
proper, but in the Lebanon and Hermon (possibly the 
‘mountains of brass’ of Zee 60. Weapons of copper 
have been found at Tell el-Hesy (dating from c. b.c. 
1500) . From very early times copper was largely worked 
by the Egyptians in the Sinaitic peninsula, where traces 
of the mining and smelting are still to be seen. A full 
account of these operations and their remains is given 
in Flinders Petrie’s Researches in Sinai. 

James Patrick. 

BRAVERY.— In Is 3i3 ‘the bravery of their tinkling 
ornaments,’ bravery means splendour, ostentation. 
The word is connected with ‘brag.* 

BRAZEN SEA.— See Temple. 

BRAZEN SERPENT.— See Serpent Prazen]. 

BREACH.— ‘Breach* is a literal trans. of the Heb. 
in 2 S 6* and 1 Ch 13“ ‘the Lord had made a breach 
upon Uzzah,’ and in Job 16“ ‘He breaketh me with 
breach upon breach.’ The word in both places is used 
figuratively of an outburst of wrath. 

BREAD. — The pre-eminence of bread in the dietary 
of the Hebrews is shown by the frequent use in OT, 
from Gn 3^9 onwards, of ‘ bread ’ for food in general. It 
was made chiefly from wheat and barley, occasionally 
mixed, more especially in times of scarcity, with other 
ingredients (Ezk 4®; see Food). Barley was in earlier 
times the main breadstuff of the peasantry (Jg 7“) and 
poorer classes generally (Jn 6”, cf. Jos BJ v. x. 2). 

The first step in bread-making, after thoroughly 
sifting and cleaning the grain, was to reduce it to flour 
by rubbing, pounding, or grinding (cf. Nu 11 3). In 
the first process, not yet extinct in Egypt for certain 
grains, the grain was rubbed between two stones, the 
‘corn-rubbers’ or ‘corn-grinders,’ of which numerous 
specimens have been found at Lachish and Gezer 
(PBFSU 1902, 326; 1903, 118; cf. Erman, Egypt, 
180 for illust. of actual use). For the other two processes 
see Mortar and Mill respectively. Three qualities 
of flour are distinguished — a coarser sort got by the 
use of the pestle and mortar, the ‘beaten (RT ‘bruised* 


term is used: Gn 401®, Ex 25“, Nu 13“, Is Id* 27», 
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BREAKFAST 

corn* of Lv 2^* ordinary flour or ‘meal,* and the 
‘fine meal’ for honoured guests (Gn 18®) or ‘fine flour* 
for a king’s kitchen (1 K 4«) and the ritual meal-offerings. 

The flour v^as then mixed with water and kneaded 
m the wooden basin or kneading-trough (Ex 8® 12«). 
In a case of urgency the dough was at once made into 
cakes and fired. These unleavened cakes were termed 
mazzoth and were alone permitted for the altar and 
during Passover and the immediately following Feast 
of Unleavened Cakes {Mazzoth), On ordinary occasions, 
however, a small lump of yesterday’s baking, which had 
been reserved for the purpose, was broken down and 
mixed with to-day’s ‘batch.* The whole was then 
set aside for a few hours till thoroughly leavened (see 
Leaven). 

Three modes of firing bread are found in OT, as in 
the East at the present day. (n) The first is repre- 
sented by Elijah’s ‘cake baken on the hot stones’ 
(1 K 19® RVm). A few flat stones are gathered to- 
gether, and a fire lighted upon them. When the stones 
are sufficiently heated, the embers are raked aside, 
the cakes are laid on the stones and covered with the 
embers. After a little the ashes are again removed, 
the cake is turned (Hos 7®) and once more covered. 
Presently the cake is ready. (&) In Syria and Arabia to- 
day a convex iron plate is much used, especially among 
the Bedoiun. It is placed over a small fire-pit with 
the convex side uppermost, on which the cakes of dough 
are laid and fired. The Hebrew ‘baking-pan’ (Lv 2® 
7® RV) must have resembled this species of iron ‘ girdle.* 
(c) The settled population, however, chiefly made use 
of one or other of the various kinds of oven, then as 
now called tannur. In one form, which may be termed 
the bowl-oven, since it consists of a large clay bowl 
inverted, with a movable lid, the heat is applied by 
heaping cattle dung, etc., on the outside. The cakes 
are baked on the heated stones covered by the oven. 
In other parts of the country the jar-oven is used. This 
is really a large earthenware jar which is heated by 
fuel, consisting of stubble (Mai 4^), grass (Mt 6®°), dry 
twigs (1 K 1712) and the like, placed in the bottom of 
the jar. When the latter is thoroughly heated, the 
cakes are applied to the inside walls. From this type 
was developed the pit-oven, which was formed partly 
in the ground, partly built up of clay and plastered 
throughout, narrowing from the bottom upwards. 
Many of these pit-ovens have been discovered in the 
recent excavations. It is to the smoke issuing from 
one of these, while being heated, that the smoke of the 
ruined cities of the plain is compared in Gn ID*® (BV 
furnace, and often unnecessary rendering for ‘oven’). 
Such no doubt were the ovens of the professional bakers 
in the street named after them in Jerusalem (Jer 37»). 

Bread-making was at all times the special charge of 
the women of the household. Even when, as we have 
just seen, baking became a recognized industry, a large 
part of the baker’s work had been, as now in the East, 
merely to fire the bread baked by the women at home. 

A considerable variety of bakemeats (Gn 40^^ lit. 
‘food, the work of the baker’) is met with in OT, but 
only in a few cases is it possible to identify their nature 
or form. The ordinary cake — the loaf of OT and NT — 
was round and fairly thick; such at least was the rolling 
‘cake of barley bread’ of Jg 71®. These cakes were 
always broken by the hand, never cut. A cake fre- 
quently used for ritual purposes (Ex 29* and often) seems, 
from its name, to have been pierced with holes like 
the modern Passover-cakes. The precise nature of the 
cracknels of 1 K 14® (Amer. RV ‘cakes’) is unknown. 
The wafer, often named in ritual passages (cf. also 
Ex 16®i), was evidently a very thin species of cake. 
For what may be called the pastry of the Hebrews, the 
curious in these matters are referred to the art. ‘Bake- 
meats’ in the Bncyc. BiU, col. 460 f. 

A. R. S. Kbnnedt. 

BREAKFAST.— See Meals. 


BRICK 

BREASTPLATE.— See Armour, 2 (c). 

BREASTPLATE (of the High Priest).— In the direc- 
tions for the official dress of the high pnest, as laid down 
by the priestly writer, a prominent place is occupied 
by the breastplate or pectoral. The fuller designation 
‘the breastplate of judgment’ (Ex 281®, Sir 45^®) is 
significant of the purpose of the breastplate, which was 
to form a fitting receptacle or pouch for the Unm and 
Thummim (wh. see), by means of which judgment 
was pronounced , The special directions for the making 
of the breastplate are given in Ex 28i»-®° (cf. 

It was made of an oblong piece of richly wrought linen, 
which, folded in two, formed a square of half a cubit, 
or 9 inches, in the side. Attached to the outer side 
were four rows of precious stones in gold settings, twelve 
in all, each stone having engraved upon it the name 
of a tribe ‘for a memorial before J" continually’ (28*®). 
The breastplate was kept in position by means of two 
cords of ‘wreathen work’ of gold, by which it was 
attached to a couple of gold ‘ ouches * (probably rosettes 
of gold filigree) on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, 
while the lower part was fastened to the ephod by a 
‘lace of blue* (28*®) at each corner. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BREECHES.— Rather short drawers of white linen 
ordered to be worn by the pnests on grounds of modesty 
(Ez 28«, Lv 16S Ezk 441®, Sir 45®). Josephus describes 
those worn in his time in his Ant. m. vii. 1. The 
modem trousers are represented in AV by hosen (wh. 
see). A. R. S. Kennedy, 

BRETHREN OP THE LORD.— Jesus was Mary’s 
first-born (Lk 2U. and she subsequently (according to 
the view accepted in the present article) bore to Joseph 
four sons, James, Joseph, Judas, and Simon, and several 
daughters (Mt 13“-®6=Mk 6®), During His ministry 
the Lord’s brethren did not believe in Him. They 
sneered at Him (Jn7®-®),and once they concluded that 
He was mad, and wished to arrest Him and convey 
Him away from Capernaum (Mk 3®^* ®0* After the 
Resurrection, however, convinced by so tremendous a 
demonstration, they joined the company of the believers 
(Ac IM). 

In early days, partly at least in the interests of the 
notion of Mary’s perpetual virginity, two theories were 
promulgated in regard to the ‘Brethren of the Lord.* 
(a) They were supposed to be sotis of Joseph by a former 
marriage^ having thus no blood-relationship with Jesus. 
So Ongen, Clement of Alexandria, Bpiphanius. (6) They 
were held to be His cousins^ sons of Mary, the wife of 
Alphceus (Mt 27®® -Mk 15®°); ‘brother’ here implying 
merely kinship, as Abraham calls himself and his nephew 
Lot ‘brethren’ (Gn 13®), and Laban calls Jacob, his 
sister's son, his ‘brother* (29^®). So Jerome and 
Augustine. That Mary, the wife of Alphaeus and mother 
of James the Little, was a sister of Mary the mother of 
Jesus, is an inference from Jn 19®, where it is supposed 
that only three women are mentioned: (1) His mother, 

(2) His mother’s sister, viz., Mary, the wife of Clopas 
(« Alphaeus), and (3) Mary Magdalene, But there are 
probably four: (1) His mother, (2) her sister Salome, 
the mother of the sons of Zebedee (cf. Mt.“Mk.), 

(3) Mary, the wife of Clopas, and (4) Mary Magdalene. 

It is very unlikely that two sisters should have been 
named Mary; and moreover, James, the son of Alphseus, 
was an Apostle (Mt 10®«Mk 31®= Lk 6“), and none 
of the Lord’s brethren was an Apostle in His life-time 
(cf. Ac 11®'“). David Smith. 

BRIBERY.— See Chimbs and Punishmbnts, § 5. 

BRICK.— The use of sun-dried bricks as building 
material in OT times, alongside of the more durable 
limestone, is attested both by the excavations and 
by Scripture references (see House), The process of 
brick-making shows the same simplicity in every age 
and countzy. Suitable clay is thoroughly moistened, 



BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM 

and reduced to a uniform consistency by tramping 
and kneading (Nah 3“ RV ‘ go into the clay, and tread 
the mortar ’ ) . It then passes to the bnck-moulder, who 
places the right quantity in his mould, an open wooden 
frame with one of its four sides prolonged as a handle, 
wiping off the superfluous clay with his hand. The 
mould is removed and the bnck left on the ground to 
dry in the sun. Sometimes greater consistency was 
given to the clay by mixing it with chopped straw and 
the refuse of the threshing-floor, as related in the familiar 
passage Ex 57-19 . as regards the daily ‘tale of bricks’ 
there referred to, an expert moulder in Egypt to-day is 
said to be able to turn out no fewer than ‘about 3000 
bncks’ per diem (Vigouroux, Diet, de la Bible, 1. 1932). 
The Egyptian bricks resembled our own in shape, 
while those of Babylonia were generally as broad as 
they were long. According to Flinders Petrie, the earhest 
Palestine bricks followed the Babyloman pattern. 

There is no evidence in OT of the making of kiln- 
burnt bricks, which was evidently a foreign custom 
to the author of Gn ll®. The brickkiln of 2 S 12», 
Nah 31^ is really the brick-mould (so RVm). In the 
obscure passage Jer 43^ RV has brickwork. A cunous 
ntual use of bncks as incense-altars is mentioned in 
Is 653. 

Reference may also be made to the use of clay as a 
writing matenal, which was introduced into Palestine 
from Babylonia, and, as we now know, continued in 
use in certain quarters till the time of Hezekiah at 
least. Plans of buildings, estates, and cities were drawn 
on such clay tablets, a practice which illustrates the 
command to Ezekiel to draw a plan of Jerusalem upon 
a tile or clay brick (4^ see the elaborate note by Haupt 
in ‘Ezekiel’ (PR), 98 ff.). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM. — See Mabriaoe. 

BRIDGE. — Only 2 Mac 12^3 where RV reads the 

proper name Oephyrun, For the extreme antiqmty of 
the arch see Arch. 

BRIDLE.— See Bit. 

BRIER.— See Thorns. 

BRIGANDINE . — The ‘ brigand ’ was originally simply 
a light-armed irregular foot soldier, and the coat of mail 
which he wore was called a ‘ brigandine.’ The word is 
used in Jer 46< 513 (rv ‘coat of mail’). See Armour. 

BRmSTONE, or sulphur, is one of the chemical 
elements. It is found m volcanic regions both uncom- 
bined as a deposit and also as a constituent of the gases 
(sulphur di-oxide and sulphuretted hydrogen) which are 
exhaled from the earth or dissolved in the water of hot 
springs. Such sulphur spnngs are abundant in the 
Jordan Valley and on the shores of the Dead Sea. The 
account of the destruction of the Cities of the Plain 
(Gn 193* 38^ Lk 1729) states that the Lord rained upon 
them ‘ brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven,’ 
and the most generally accepted view is that the disaster 
was due to an eruption of petroleum, caused by an 
earthquake. This is more probable on geological grounds 
than a volcanic eruption. In either case the ‘ brimstone ’ 
would not be solid sulphur, but the choking gases men- 
tioned above, which would accompany the rain of fire (see 
Driver, in loc.; Tristram, Land of Israel, 353 f,; Dawson, 
Egypt andSyria, 129 f . ) . Thispassageauggests the imagery 
of a number of others in which ‘fire and brimstone’ are 
agencies of destruction (Ps ll®, Ezk SS®*, Rev 9^7 w 
1413 1930 2010 218). In the last three of these the peculiar 
feature of the ‘lake* may be a reminiscence of a volcanic 
crater filled with molten lava and exhaling sulphurous 
fumes (cf. the * great mountain burning with fire,’ Rev 98). 
In Dt 2933 there is a warning that if Israel is disobedient, 
their whole land will be ‘brimstone and salt,’ like the 
desolate region round the Dead Sea. In Is 34* a similar 
threat is uttered against Edom. In Is SO®® the ‘breath 
of the Lord’ kindling Tophet, is like a stream of brim- 
stone. James Patrice. 


BROTHERLY LOVE 

BROAD PLAGE. — See City. 

BROID. — To broid or to braid is to plait. Both 
spellings are used in AV, 1 Ti 2® ‘with broided hair’ 
(Gr. ‘in plaits'), Jth 10® ‘braided the hair of her 
head.’ 

BROIDER.— This Eng. word has no connexion with 
broid. It means to adorn cloth with needlework. The 
mod. form is embroider. ‘ Broider’ occurs in Ex 28 ^ and 
in Ezk 1613 13 18 26^8 277 ib 24. gee Embroidery. 

BRONZE.— See Brass. 

BROOCH.— Ex 3523 RV, for AV ‘bracelets.’ See 
Ornaments, § 6 . 

BROOK.— The Heb. words thus rendered are— 
1. ’Aphiq, meamng the actual bed of the stream (Ps 42i), 
tr. also by ‘stream’ and ‘river.’ 2. Ye*dr — almost 
always used of the Nile and water-trenches of Egypt. 
It is tr. ‘ brook ’ only in Is 19* ? 8. Once it is used for 
the water-channel (Job 281®); once (Is 3321 ) it is 
rendered ‘stream’; while m Dn 12 it stands for the 
Tigris. 3. MtkhcU (2 S I?*®), a word of uncertain 
derivation and meaning. 4. Nachal is the most usual 
word for EV ‘ brook.’ It is the exact equivalent of the 
Arab wady, which means a valley contaimng a stream 
of water. It may he apphed to the valley (Nu 2112 etc.), 
or to the water-course alone (Dt etc.), which is still 
‘the wady,’ even after it has escaped from the valley. 

The slopes of the mountain range of Western Palestine 
are deeply furrowed by a succession of great wadys. 
The sides of the mountains that dip into the Jordan 
Valley are far steeper than those to the W., and the 
streams fiowmg eastward plunge down through awful 
chasms, worn deep with the lapse of ages. In the 
longer descent westward the valleys frequently open 
into beautiful and fertile glades. For the most part the 
brooks, fed only by the rain, dry up in the summer- 
time, and the mills along their banks fall silent, waking 
to fresh activity again only with the music of the 
rushing storm. There are, however, streams fed by 
perennial spnngs, such as eWAujeli and the Kishon, W, 
of Jordan, and the Yarmuk and the Jabbok on the east. 

W. Ewing. 

BROOM.— See Juniper. 

BROTHER. — See Family, and Brethren op the 
Lord. 

BROTHERLY LOVE.— is not ‘ brother- 
Uke love,’ but ‘brother-love,’ the love one has for 
brothers or sisters, scU. ‘love of the brethren,’— so AV in 
1 P 1*2 and RV uniformly (add Ro 121®, 1 Th 4®, He 
131, 2 P 17). The adjective in 1 P 3® should be rendered 
‘loving your brethren,’ not ‘loving as brethren’ (AV, 
RV). This adj. appears in classical Gr. in its primary 
(family) sense, as the epithet, e,g., of the Grseco-Egyptian 
king Ptolemy PhUadelpkus, and of Attalus ,11. of Per- 
gamus, founder of Philadelphia (Rev l^i etc.), named 
after this king. The term received no wider application 
in either Greek or Jewish (OT) ethics; Jews called each 
other ‘brethren’ as being ‘children of the stock of 
Abraham ’ (Ac 1328). First occurring in its religious use 
in 1 Thess., phUaddphia looks like a coinage of St. 
Paul’s; but its elements he in the teaching of Jesus. 
‘Calling no one on earth father’ because they ‘have 
one Father, the heavenly Father,* His disciples are 
‘all brothers’ (Mt 23® ®; cf. 6®): the love of the natural 
household is transferred, with a deepened sense, to ‘the 
household of faith’ (see Gal 6^®, Eph 21®). This senti- 
ment is formed in the community gathered around 
Christ its ‘first-born,’ the family of the ‘sons’ and 
‘heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ’ (Ro 8w-i7 a®), 
‘Go to my brethren,’ the Risen Lord had said, ‘and 
tell them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father’ 
(Jn 2017; cf. Mt 12*®- 8® 281®); He required them to 
cherish toward each other the love He showed toward 
them, making this the mark of discipleship (Jn IS®* * 
1512. 1®, 1 Jn 27. 8 311 410. 21^ 2 Jn«, 1 Go 33^ etc.). 



BROWN 

The body to which this love belongs is called ‘the 
brotherhood’ in 1 P 2^^ (also 5^), where ‘love to the 
brotherhood’ is associated with respect for humanity 
and fear of God as a fundamental Chnstian instinct 
(cf. 1 Th 49, Col 31^ 1 Co 13, etc ). St. Paul describes 
this affection as the mutual ‘care’ of ‘members* of 
‘one body’ (1 Co 1212.27). n forbids envy, unkindness, 
schism; it animates, and virtually includes, all ser^nces 
and duties of Chnstians towards each other (1 Co 13, 
Gal 513-is); it is the first ‘fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal 522, 
cf, 46 f 56), the fruit of God’s love to us and the test 
of our love to God (1 Jn 411-21), ‘the fulfilment of the 
law’ (Ro 138-16), and the crown of Christian purity 
(1 P 1®); the Cross supplies its model and its inspira- 
tion (Eph 431-52, 1 Jn 316). When St. Paul speaks 
of ‘love,’ he means ‘brother-love’ in the first place, 
but not exclusively (Gal 6i», 1 Th 516, Ro 1218-21 ; cf. 
Mt 548-48 etc. ) . Amongst the mamfestations of philadd^ 
phia, hospitality {phUoxmia) is conspicuous (He 13i 2, 

1 P 48-16^ 3 Jn 8-8) , also ‘ communication’ or ‘ ministenng 
to the necessities of the saints’ (Ro 1212 w 1525, He fii® 
1316, 1 Jn 31’’. 18). The prominence, and strangeness 
to the world, of this feature of primitive Chnstiamty 
are stnkingly attested by the Epistle to Diognetus, § 1, 
Tertullian’s Apol. § 39, and (from outside) Lucian’s 
de Morte Peregnni, xii. 16, and Julian’s Bpist. 49. 

G. G. Findlay. 

BROWN. — See Colotjes, § 2. 

BRTTIT.— A bruit (pronounced as Irute) is a rumour 
or report (Fr. Iruit, from hnivre to roar). Thus 2 Mac 
489 ‘the bruit of his manliness was spread everywhere’; 
Nah 819 ‘all that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the 
hands over thee.’ 

BUCKET.— See House, 9. 

BUCKLE.— See Ornaments, § 6. 

BUCKLER.— See Armour, 2 (a). 

BUGEAN. — A descriptive epithet applied to Hamanin 
Ad. Est 126 RV (AV has ‘ Agagite’). Bougaios occurs 
in Homer (II. xiii. 824, Od. xviii. 79) as a term of reproach 
=‘ bully' or ‘braggart.’ Whether the Sept, intended 
it in this sense, or as a gentihc adjective, is wholly 
uncertain. 

BUILDER. — See Arts and Crapts, 3. 

BUBIKI. — ^1. Son of Jogli, a prince of the tribe of 
Dan, and one of the ten men entrusted with the task 
of dividing the land of Canaan among the tribes of 
Israel (Nu 3422). 2. Son of Abishua and father of Uzzi, 
fifth in descent from Aaron in the line of the high priests 
through Phinehas (1 Ch 68 6z, E^r 74). In 1 Es S* he is 
called Boccas, for which Boiith is substituted in 2 Es 12. 

BUKKIAH. — A Levite of the sons of Heman, and 
leader of the sixth band or course in the Temple service 
(1 Ch 254 18). 

BUL. — 1 K 6*8, the Canaanite name for the month 
which the Babylonians termed Marcheshvan. See Time. 

BULL, BULLOCK. — See 03C. 

BULRUSH. — See Reed. 

BULWARK. — See Fortipicateon and Siegecrapt. 

BUNAH (‘intelligence’). — A man of Judah, a son 
of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 228). 

BUNCH. — Besides meaning buncRe (of hyssop, Ex I222, 
Heb. ‘something tied together’) and cluster (of raisins, 

2 S 161, 1 Ch 1246, Heb. ‘something dried*), bunch is 
used also for the hump of a camel in Is 306. Cf. Shaks. 
Bich. in. I. iii. 248 — 

‘This pois’nous bunch-baok’d toad.’ 

BUNDLE. — A bundle of money is spoken of in Gn 4285, 
of myrrh in Ca li*, of life in 1 S 2529 (on wh. see Exp. 
Times, xvii. 435); also in Jer lO*? RVm a bundle for a 
journey (sec Driver’s Jer. p. 354); and in NT of tares 
(Mt 1339) and of sticks (Ac 28^. 


BUZITE 

BUNNl, Neh 94 lO” ll", but in each case perhaps 
the text is corrupt. 

BURDEN.— The word so rendered in the OT is derived 
from a root which means to ‘lift* or ‘carry.’ It has 
the two senses of an actual burden and a prophetic 
utterance. Instances of the former are 2 K 51^, Neh ISi®, 
Nu 415. Related usages are frequent; in Is 2226 the 
word suggests the pressure of something hanging on 
a peg, in Nu lin the responsibility and in Hos 8i“ 
the pnvilege of government, in Ps 384 the responsibility 
for sin. The second sense is that of a solemn utterance, 
and the marginal alternative ‘oracle’ (Is 1428 ef al) 
is to be preferred. It was customary to explain this 
use of the word as due to the threatemng character 
of the utterance; but many of the utterances are not 
threatening (cf. Zee 12. 9^ 9-i7; jn Pr 30^ and 31^ RV 
puts ‘oracle’ in the text and ‘burden* in the margin), 
and the word-play in Jer 2333ff involves a reproof 
of the men who were disposed to regard the oracle 
of God as literally a burden. Most utterances of the 
prophets, moreover, were of necessity from their oc- 
casion minatory ‘ Burden ’ in this second usage denotes 
simply something taken up solemnly upon the bps, 
both weighty m itself and weighty in its commumcation. 
It is not used of merely human utterances, but always 
carnes with it the suggestion of Divine inspiration, 
actual or falsely assumed (La 2^4 ). 

In the NT, Ac 213 is an instance of the literal use. 
The figures are easy. The word is used for the ordi- 
nances of the Law as interpreted by the Phansees (Mt 234, 
Lk 1146), for the prohibitions of the Apostolic decree 
(Ac 152s, cf. Rev 224), for the pressure and load of life 
(Mt 20^2)^ for an exacting or even legitimate charge 
upon others (2 Co 11 9 1243f ), for the imagined difiSculties 
of following Christ (Mt 1130). Two other kinds of 
burdens with their right treatment are contrasted. 
Other men’s errors and sorrows must be shared in 
sympathy (Gal 62); though in the service of Christ 
there can be no transfer of obligations, but each man 
must carry his own kit and do his own duty (Gal 65). 

R. W. Moss. 

BURGLARY. — See Crimes and Punishments, § 6. 

BURIAL. — See Mourning Customs, Tomb. 

BURNING. — See Crimes and Punishments, § 11. 

BURNING BUSH.— See Bush. 

BURNT -OFFERING. — See Sacrificb. 

BUSH (seneh. Ex 32-4, Dt SS^®).— The ‘burning bush* 
has traditionally been supposed to be a kind of bramble 
(Bubus), of which Palestine has several varieties, but 
one of the thorny shrubs of Sinai of the acacia family 
would seem more probable. Sacred bushes and trees 
are common in Palestine and Arabia. ‘In (or at) the 
bush’ m Mt 1226 H Lk 2087 =« the passage dealing with the 
burning bush (RV ‘in the place concerning the bush’). 

E. W. G. Masterman, 

BUSHEL.— See Weights and Measures. 

BUTLER.— See Cupbearer. 

BUTTER.— See Food, Milk. 

BUZ.— 1. The second son of Nahor and Milcah, and 
nephew of Abraham (Gn 2221). Elihu, one of the friends 
of Job (Job 322), is called a Buzite, and may have be- 
longed to a tribe of that name against which judgments 
are denounced by Jeremiah (Jer 2S^). 2. A man of 
the tribe of Gad (1 Ch 644). 

BUZI. — The father of the prophet Ezekiel (ch. 1>) 
and consequently a member of the pnestly house of 
Zadok. Of the man himself nothing is known. Jewish 
writers were led to identify him with Jeremiah, partly 
by a supposed connexion of the name with a verb 
meaning ‘despise,’ and partly by a theory that when 
the father of a prophet is named it is to be understood 
that he also was a prophet. 

BUZITE.— See Buz. 
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CAESAREA 


BY. — In the Authorized Version of is generally used 
for the agent and hy for the instrument. Thus Mt 
‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of (RV 
•by*) the Lord by (RV ‘through’) the prophet.’ 

In 1 Co 4< ‘I know nothing by myself,’ hy means 
contrary to, against, as in Hamilton’s Catechism, 1559 
(the Tabil), ‘ Jugis quhilk fur lufe of rewardis dois ony 


thing by the ordour of justice’; also fol. vii., ‘cursit 
ar thai quhilk gangis by ye commondis of God.’ 

BY AND BY . — In AV ‘by and by’ means immedi- 
ately, not as now after some time. Thus Lk 218 * the end 
IS not by and by’ (RV ‘immediately’). 

BYWAY. — See Roads. 


C 


CAB. — See Weights and Measttres. 

CABBON (Jos 15^®), — A town of Judah near Eglon. 
See Machbena. 

CABIN*. — The Eng. word ‘cabin’ is now chiefly con- 
fined to an apartment in a ship, but was formerly used 
of any small room. It occurs in AV for the cell (which 
is the word in AVm and RV) in which Jeremiah was 
confined (Jer 37“). Cf. Spenser, FQ i. vi. 23 — 

‘So long in secret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his sensual desire.’ 

GAB'OL (Jos 19®'^, 1 K 9*8). — A town of Asher on the 
border of Zebulun. The district was ceded by Solomon 
to Tyre. Prob. the large village Kabul, E. of Acco. 

0.fflSAR.“-This is the cognomen or surname of the 
gens Julia, which was borne, for example, by its most 
illustrious representative, Caius Julius Caesar. The 
emperor Augustus (b.c. 23~a,d. 14) had it by adoption, 
and was officially named ‘ Imperator Caesar Augustus.’ 
His stepson, the emperor Tibenus, officially ‘ Tiberius 
Caesar Augustus’ (a.d. 14-37), had it through his 
adoption by Augustus. It was borne also, amongst 
other less important persons, by the emperor Caius Caesar 
Germanicus (nicknamed ‘Caligula,’ ‘Boots’) (a d. 37-41), 
who was a son of Germanicus, the adopted son of 
the emperor Tiberius. These alone among the Roman 
emperors had it as a family name, but all the emperors 
bore it as a title except Vitellius (a.d. 69), and hence 
we find it continued in the titles Kaiser and Czar. The 
beginning of this use is seen in the NT. There the name 
is found always, except twice (Lk 2* 3*), by itself, 
simply equal to ‘ the Emperor.’ The remaining 
emperors of the 1st cent, are Claudius (wh. see), Nero 
(wh. see), Galba (9 June 68-15 Jan. 69), Otho (15 Jan.- 
25 Apr. 69), VitelUus (2 Jan. 69-20 [?] Dec. 70), Ves- 
pasian (69-79), Titus (71-79-81), Domitian (81-96), 
Nerva (96-98), Trajan (97-98-117). A. Souier, 

C.^SAE’ S HOUSEHOLD.— In Ph 4“ ‘ they that are of 
Ceesar’s house* send special greetings to the Philippians. 
St. Paul wrote from Rome, where he was in semi- 
captivity, and some of the Christians m Rome belonged 
to the efficient and talented body of slaves and freedmen 
who worked in the Imperial palace and performed varied 
service for the emperor Nero. The number of these 
servants was very large, and amongst them were 
accountants, governors of provinces, secretaries, 
stewards, etc., as well as a great many officials concerned 
with humbler duties. They were persons of influence 
and often of considerable wealth, drawn from all nations 
within the Empire. The testimony of inscriptions 
makes it certain that most of the persons named In 
Ro 16 were * of Caesar’s household.* A. Soutbr. 

GiSISABEA (mod. Kaisariyeh). — A city rebuilt by 
Herod the Great on the site of Straton’s Tower, on 
the coast of Palestine, between Joppa and Dora. Its 
special features were — a large harbour protected by a 
huge mole and by a wall with 10 lofty towers and 
colossi; a promenade round the port, with arches where 
sailors could lodge; a temple of Augustus raised on a 


platform, and visible far out at sea, containing two 
colossal statues of Rome and the Emperor; a system of 
drainage whereby the tides were utilized to flush the 
streets, walls embracing a semicircular area stretching 
for a mile along the sea-coast ; two aqueducts, one of them 
8 miles in length, displaying great engineenng skill ; a 
hippodrome; an amphitheatre capable of seating 20,000 
persons; a theatre; a court of justice, and many other 
noble structures. The city took 12 years to build, and 
Herod celebrated its completion (b.c. 10-9) with sump- 
tuous games and entertainments which cost £120,000. 
Herod used the port for his frequent voyages. Here he 
condemned to death his two sons Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus. After the bamshment of Herod’s successor 
Archelaus, Caesarea became the official residence of the 
Roman procurators of Palestine (broken only by the 
brief interval during which it was under the independent 
rule of Herod Agrippa i., who met his tragic death 
here in b.c. 44 [Ac 1220 - 23 ]). The fifth of these, Pontius 
Pilate, ordered a massacre in the hippodrome of Caesarea 
of those Jews who had flocked to implore the removal 
from Jerusalem of the profane eagle standards and 
images of the Emperor recently introduced. Only on 
their baring their necks for death and thus refusing to 
submit, did Pilate revoke the order, and direct the 
ensigns to be removed. Christianity early found 
its way here, Philip probably being the founder of the 
Church (Ac 8^*), while Paul passed through after his first 
visit to Jerusalem (Ac 198®). Caesarea was the scene of 
the baptism of Cornelius (Ac 10). Here also the Holy 
Spirit for the first time fell on heathen, thus inaugurating 
the Gentile Pentecost (v.^^). Paul may have passed 
through Caesarea (Ac IS®**) at the time when numbers of 
Jewish patriots, captured by Cumanus, had here been 
crucified by Quadratus, legate of Syria. It was at 
C®sarea that Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem was foretold 
by Agabus (Ac 218-*4). Here he was imprisoned for 
two years under Felix (Ac 23). During that time a 
not broke out between Greeks and Jews as to their 
respective rights, and Felix ordered a general massacre 
of the Jews to be carried out in the city. On the recall 
of Fehx, Nero sent Porcius Festus, who tried Paul (Ac 250 
and also allowed him to state his case before Herod 
Agrippa It. and Berenice (Ac 26). The wickedness 
of the last procurator, Gessius Florus, finally drove the 
Jews into revolt. A riot in Caesarea led to a massacre 
in Jerusalem, and simultaneously 20,000 of the Jewish 
population of Caesarea were slaughtered. During the 
Great War, Caesarea was used as the base for operations, 
first by Vespasian, who was here proclaimed Emperor 
by his soldiers (a.d. 69), and latterly by his son Titus, 
who completed the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
latter celebrated the birthday of his brother Domitian 
by forcing 2500 Jews to fight with beasts in the arena at 
Csesarea. The city was made into a Roman colony, 
renamed Colonia Prima Flavia Augusta Ccesarensis, 
released from taxation, and recognized as the capital of 
Palestine. 

Several Church Councils were held at Csesarea. It was 
fromA.D. 200 to 451 the residence of the Metropolitan biahof 
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CiESAREA PHILIPPI 

•f Palestine. Ongentaughthere.and'Eusebiuswasits bishop 
from A.p. 3 13 to 340. It was the birthplace of Procopius, the 
histonan . In a.d. 548 the Christians were massacred by the 
Jews and Samaritans. In 638 it surrendered to the Moslems 
under Abu Obeida, It was recovered in 1102 by Baldwin i., 
who massacred the Saracens in themosque, oncetheChristian 
cathedral. The loot contained the so-called ‘ Holy Grail * of 
mediseval le^nd Saladin recaptured Caesarea in 1 187, but it 
was retaken hy Richard i . in 11 92 The city, however, was so 
ruined that when restored it covered only one-tenth of the 
original ground. In 1261 Louis xx. fortified it strongly. In 
1265 it was stormed by Sultan Bibars,who utterly demolished 
it To-day it is a wilderness of dreary ruins, tenanted only 
by a few wandering shepherds. 

G. A. Fhank Knight. 

OJESABEA PHILIPPI. — The scene of Chnst’s charge 
to Peter (Mt Mk 8*^). Here was a sanctuary of 

Pan — a fact still remembered in the modern name 
Banias — and when Herod the Great received the 
territory from Augustus in b.c. 20, he erected here a 
temple. His son Philip refounded the city, and changed 
its name from Paneas to Ccesarea in honour of Augustus 
— adding his own name to distinguish the town, from 
the similarly named city founded by his father on the 
sea-coast. For a while it was called Neronias, but 
ultimately the old name came once more to the surface 
and ousted the others. Here Titus celebrated with 
gladiatonal shows the capture of Jerusalem. It was 
captured by the Crusaders in 1130, and finally lost by 
them to the Moslems in 1165. It lies 1150 ft. above 
the sea in a recess of the Hermon mountains, and is 
well watered. Under the ancient castle of the Crusaders 
a copious stream issued from a cave, now much choked 
with fallen fragments of rock, where was the shrine of 
Pan. The modern village is small, and the remains of 
the Roman city meagre. R. A. S. Macalister. 

CAG-E. — Birds were taken to market in a cage or coop 
of wicker work (Jer 6*0; a similar cage might hold a 
decoy-bird in fowling (Sir IP®). One of AshurbampaTs 
hunting scenes shows a cage of strong wooden bars 
from which a lion is being let loose (cf. Ezk 19* RV). 
In Rev 18* render, with RV, ‘hold’ or ‘prison’ for AV 
‘cage.’ A. R. S. Kennedy, 

GAIAPHAS. — Joseph Caiaphas, the son-in-law of 
Annas (Jn 18”), was high priest between a.d. 18 and 36; 
and thus *the memorable year’ of our Lord’s tnal fell 
in the course of his pontificate (Jn 11®* IS^*). He was, 
like all the priestly order, a Sadducee; and he was a 
man of masterful temper, with his full share of the 
insolence which was a Sadducsean characteristic. He 
figures thnce in the NT. 1 . After the raising of Lazarus, 
the rulers, alarmed at the access of populanty which 
it brought to Jesus, convened a meeting of the Sanhedrin 
to determine what should be done. Caiaphas presided 
ex officio, and with a high hand forced a resolution that 
Jesus should be put to death (Jn 1 1«*® ). 2. He presided 
at the subsequent meeting of the Sanhedrin when Jesus 
was tried and condemned; and there again he displayed 
his character by his open determination to find Him 
guUty, and his shameless disregard of the forms of law 
in order to bring about that end (Jn 18®*, Mt 2667-88« 
Mk i4S3-«5 = Lk 22« -w). 3 . He took part in the examina- 
tion of Peter and John (Ac 4®). David Smith. 

CAIN. — In Gn 4i the name iQayin) is derived from 
Qdnflh, ‘procure.’ This, however, is linguistically 
impossible. It is probably to be connected with a root 
signifying to ‘forge’ in metal (cf, w.*®-**), 

1. (o) vv,i-“ (J). Cain and Abel are represented as 
the sons of Adam and Eve. But it is clear that the 
narrative was at one time independent cf Adam and 
Eve; it presupposes a much later stage in human 
progress. The distinction between pastoral and agri- 
cultural life (V,®), and between cereal and animal 
offerings (w.»’ *), the custom of blood-revenge (v.w), 
and the large increase in the number of human beings 
implied in Cain’s fear of being slain (w.m «), in his 
possession of a wife and in his erection of a city 


CALAH 

(tb.), all show that a long period must be understood t# 
have elapsed since the primitive condition of the firrt 
pair. The meaning of certain passages in the story is 
uncertain; vv ^5 must be studied in the com- 
mentaries. When Cain was condemned to be a fugitive 
and a wanderer, he feared death in revenge for his 
murder of Abel; but Jahweh ‘appointed a sign’ for 
him. This is not explained, but the writer probably 
thought of it as something which rendered Cam sacro- 
sanct, so that, according to a deeply rooted Semitic 
conception, it would be a defilement and a cnme to 
touch him (see art. Holiness). And he went and 
dwelt (v.is) in the land of N6d (‘ Wanderland’). The 
fact that the story appears to describe conditions long 
subsequent to those of the first pair has led many writers 
to hold that Cain is the eponymous ancestor of a tribe, 
and that the tradition was intended to explain the wild 
and wandering life of Arabian nomads. This kind of life, 
so different from the prosperous peace of settled agri- 
cultural commumties, must have been the result of a 
pnmitive curse, incurred by some cnme And the narra- 
tive relates that the settled, agricultural Cainite tribe 
ruthlessly destroyed members of an adjacent tribe of 
pastoral habits; that the fear of strict blood-revenge was 
so great that the Caimtes were obliged to leave their 
country, and become wandering nomads; and that 
some tribal sign or badge — such as a tattoo, or incisions 
In the flesh— was adopted, which marked its possessors 
as being under the protection of their tribal god. It is 
further conjectured, owing to the formation of the 
two names from the same root, that ‘Cain’ stands for 
the Kemtes (cf. Nu 24®®. Jg 4n with RVm). See 
Dnver, Genem, p. 72. 

(5) vv.i^-®* seem to contain a different tradition, but 
incorporated also by J. Cain’s erection of a city scarcely 
seems to harraomze with his being a fugitive and a 
wanderer in fear of his life. The purpose of the tradition 
was to explain the origin of early arts and social con- 
ditions— e.flf. the beginmngs of city-life (v.^^), polygamy 
(V.19), nomad life (v.®®), music (v.®^), metallurgy (v.®®). 

2. The value of the story lies, as always, mainly in 
its religious teaching. We know not of how much crude 
superstition and polytheism the tradition may have 
been divested by the prophetical wnter who edited it. 
But in its present form, the connexion of Cain with 
Adam and Eve suggests the thought of the terrible 
effects of the Fall: the next generation reaches a deeper 
degree of guilt; Cain is more hardened than Adam, in 
that he feels no shame but boldly tnes to conceal his 
guilt; and the punishment is worse — Adam was to 
tUl the ground with labour, but Cam would not hence- 
forth receive from the earth her strength. The story 
teaches also the sacredness of human life, the moral 
holiness of God, and the truth that a result of sin is 
a liability to succumb to further sin (v.’’i>). 

3. In the NT Cain is referred to in He 11*, Jude 

1 Jn 31 ®. The latter passage must be explained by 
W.9 The children of God — qua children of God — 
cannot sin; and conversely the children of the devil 
cannot do righteousness or love one another. Cain, 
then, murdered his brother because he belonged to the 
latter category, and his brother to the former. 

A. H. M’Nbile. 

C AINAN .—1 . The son of Enos and father of Mahalaleel 
(Lk 3®’^). See Kenan. 2. The son of Arphaxad (Lk 3“, 
which follows LXX of Gn 10®* H«). The name is 
wanting in the Heb. text of the last two passages. 

CAKE. — See Bread, 

OALAH.— The Kalach of the inscriptions, one of the 
great fortresses which after the fall of Nineveh (cf. 
Jon 4®^ and the Greek writers) were supposed to make 
up that city. Both Nineveh and Calah were, however, 
always separate in structure and in administration. 
Calah lay on the site of the great modern mounds of 
NimrMt as was first proved by the explorer Layard. 
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CALAMOLALUS 

In Gn 10^*' it is said to have been founded by Nimrod, 
and, ^ong with Nineveh and other cities, to have 
formed part of ‘the great city.’ It was the capital, 
or at least the chief royal residence, under several of 
the greatest Assy nan kings, whose palaces have been 
excavated by modern explorers. Here also was found 
the famous black obelisk of Shalmaneser zi. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

CALAMOLALUS (1 Es 5 ^). — A corrupt place-name, 
probably due to a conglomeration of the two names 
Lod and Hadid in Ezr 2^ (cf. Neh 7”). 

CALAMUS.— See Reed. 

CALCOL .— A Judahite, adescendantof Zerah ( 1 Ch 2«), 
otherwise described in 1 K (where AV has Ohalcol) 
as a son of Mahol, famous for wisdom, but surpassed by 
Solomon. 

CALDRON. — See House, § 9. 

CALEB (*dog,’ one of the numerous animal names 
in the OT which testify to early totemistic conceptions). 
— The son of Jephunneh (Nu 13«). As an individual, 
he appears as one of the spies who were sent to ‘spy 
out the land’ of Canaan. He represented the tribe 
of Judah, and, together with Joshua, advocated an 
immediate attack upon the land ; the fear of the people 
he denounces as rebellion against Jahweh (Nu 149); 
this, however, is resented by the people, who threaten 
to stone both him and Joshua. The carrying out of 
this threat is frustrated by the appearance of the 
Shekinah (‘the glory of the Lord*) in the Tabernacle 
( v.i“) . As a reward for his faithfulness Caleb is specially 
singled out for Jahweh’s favour (Nu 14®* Dt 1*6). 
He is thus one of the great champions of Jahweh. 

As a name of a clan, Caleb ( = Calebites) formed a 
branch of the children of Kenaz, an Edomite tribe, 
who settled in the hill-country north of the Negeb; 
they had possessions also in the Negeb itself (Jos l4“-«, 
1 S 1 Ch ); they ultimately became absorbed 
in the tribe of Judah. W. O. E. Ossterley. 

CALEB -EPHRATHAH. — Named in 1 Ch 2“ as the 
place where Hezron died. It is not improbable, however, 
that we should read: ‘after Hezron died, Caleb came 
unto Ephrath the wife of Hezron his father.’ 

CALENDAR.— See Time. 

CALF, GOLDEN. — The incident of ‘the golden calf’ 
is related in detail in Ex 32 (cf. Dt 9^**1), a chapter 
which belongs to the composite Prophetic source of 
the Pentateuch (JE). At the request of the people, 
who had begun to despair of Moses’ return from the 
mount, Aaron consented to make a god who should 
go before them on the journey to Canaan. From the 
golden ear-rings of their wives and children he fashioned 
an image of a young bull; this, rather than ‘calf,’ is 
the rendering of the Heb, word in the present connexion. 
The view that ‘calf is diminutive and sarcastic for 
bull' is precluded by the use of the word elsewhere 
to denote the young but mature animal. A ‘ feast to V ’ 
was proclaimed for the following day, and an altar 
erected on which sacrifice was offered. The sequel 
tells of Moses’ return, of the destruction of the image, 
and finally of Moses’ call to his tribesmen, the sons of 
Levi, to prove their zeal for the pure worship of J" 
by taking summary vengeance on the backsliders, 
3000 of whom fell by their swords.^ 

Two to three centuries later, bull images again emerge 
in the history of Israel. Among the measures taken 
by Jeroboam i. for the consolidation of his new kingdom 
was one which was primarily designed to secure its 
independence of the rival kingdom of the South in the 
all-important matter of public worship. With this 
end in view, perhaps also with the subsidiary purpose 
of reconciling the priesthood of the local sanctuaries 
to the new order of things, Jeroboam set up two golden 
‘calves,’ one at Bethel and the other at Dan, the two 


CALNEH, CALNO 

most important sanctuaries, geographically and histori- 
cally, in his realm (1 K 1226-3*, 2 Ch ). Of the 
workmanship of Jeroboam’s ‘calves,’ as of that of 
Aaron, it is impossible to speak with certainty. The 
former probably, the latter possibly (cf. Ex 322°), 
consisted of a wooden core overlaid with gold. The 
view that the Heb. term necessarily implies that the 
images were small, has been shown above to be ground- 
less. It is also uncertain whether the other chief 
sanctuaries of the kingdom were at a later period pro- 
vided with similar images, the leading passage (Am 8“) 
being capable of another interpretation. 

With regard to the religious sigmflcance of this 
action on the part of Jeroboam, it is now admitted 
on all hands that the bulls are to be recognized as symbols 
of J^. He, and He alone, was worshipped both in the 
wilderness (see Ex 32® ‘a feast to J"’) and at Bethel 
and Dan under the symbol of the golden bull. For the 
source of this symbolism we must not look to Egypt, 
as did the scholars of former days, but to the primitive 
religious conceptions of the Semitic stock to which 
the Hebrews belonged. Evidence, both literary and 
monumental, has accucp-ulated in recent years, showing 
that among their Semitic km the bull was associated 
with various deities as the symbol of vital energy and 
strength. Jeroboam, therefore, may be regarded as 
having merely given official sanction to a symbolism 
with which the Hebrews had been familiar, if not from 
time immemorial, at least since their association with 
the Oanaanites. 

A comparison of Ex 32® with 1 K 122® shows that 
the two narratives have a literary connexion, of which 
more than one explanation is possible. In the opinion 
of most recent scholars, the author or editor of Ex 32 
has adapted the traditional matenal on which he worked 
so as to provide a polemic, in the spirit of Hosea, 
against the established worship of the NorthernKingdom, 
which is here represented as condemned in advance 
by J** Himself (Ex 32^0. The attitude of Amos to this 
feature of the established worship at Bethel is not so 
evident as might have been expected, but of the attitude 
of Hosea there can be no doubt. It is one of profound 
scorn and bitter hostility (see 8*^- 10* 132 — the last 
passage gives the interesting detail that the bulls were 
kissed like the black stone in the Kaaba at Mecca). 
In the same spirit, and in harmony vrith the true char- 
acter of the religion of J"), as revealed through the 
prophets who succeeded Hosea, the Deuteronomic 
editor of the Books of Kings repeatedly characterizes 
the introduction of the bull imaghs into the cult of J^ 
as the sin wherewith Jeroboam made Israel to sin 
(1 K 14« 1526 etc.). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CALITAS.— One of the Levites who undertook to 
repudiate his ‘strange wife,’ 1 Es O**. He bore a 
second name, Colius. A Levite of the same name, and 
probably the same person, is mentioned in v.« as one 
of those who expounded the Law. See also Kelaiah. 

CALLISTHENES (2 Mac 8**).— A Syrian, captured 
by the Jews in a small house, where he had taken refuge 
after the great victory over Nicanor and Gorgias, in 
B.C. 165 (cf. 1 Mac 4i-36). At a festival in celebration of 
the victory, the Jews burnt Callisthenes to death, 
because he had set fire to the portals of the Temple 
(cf. 1 Mac 4W). 

CALNEH, OALNO. — 1 . Calnehis associated inGn 
with Babylon, Erech, and Accad as the earliest cities 
of Shinar. The Talmudic assertion that ‘ Calneh means 
Nippur’ receives some support from the age and im- 
portance of Nippur, but it is not known that this was 
ever the name of that city. Kvlunu, the early name of 
an Important city near Babylon, may be meant. 
2. Calneh, linked with Hamath and Gath in Am 62, is 
probably the Kulnia (KuUani) associated with Arpa^ 
and Hadrach, Syrian cities, in the Assyrian ‘tribute* 
lists, Kidlanhu now six mUes from Arpad. 3. Calno, 
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compared wtth Oarcbemish in Is 10*, is probably the 
same as No. 2. C, H. W, Johns. 

CALVARY (Lk 2333).— See Golgotha. 

CALVES OP THE LIPS.— Hos 142 (aV *so will we 
render the calves of our lips’; RV * ... [as] bullocks 
[the offenng of] our lips’)^ an obscure passage. A very 
slight change of the MT yields the LXX and Syr. render- 
ing ‘ the fruit of our lips.’ 

CAmEL , — The bones of camels are found among the 
remains of the earliest Semitic civihzation at Gezer, 
B.c. 3000 or earlier, and to-day camels are among the 
most common and important of domesticated animals 
in Palestine. They have thus been associated with 
every era of history in the land. Two species are known: 
the one-humped Camelus droTnedarius, by far the more 
common in Bible lands; and the Bactrian, two-humped 
Camelus bactrianus, which comes from the plateau of 
Central Asia. This latter is to-day kept in considerable 
numbers by Turkomans settled in the Jaulaut and long 
caravans of these magmficent beasts may sometimes 
be encountered coming across the Jordan into Galilee 
or on the Jericho- Jerusalem road. The (7. dromedanus 
is kept chiefly for burden-bearing, and enormous are the 
loads of corn, wood, charcoal, stone, furniture, etc , 
wluch these patient animals carry: 600 to 800 lbs. are 
quite a\erage loads. Their owners often ride on the 
top of the load, or on the empty baggage-saddle when 
returning; Modern women and children are carried 
in a kind of palanquin— the camel’s furniture of Gn 
8134, For swift travelling a different breed of camel 
known as JiafLn is employed. Such a camel will 
get over the ground at eight to ten miles an hour, and 
keep going eighteen hours m the twenty-four. These 
animals are employed near Beersheba, and also regularly 
to carry the mails across the desert from Damascus to 
Baghdad. They may be the ‘dromedaries’ of Est 

Camels are bred by countless thousands in the lands 
to the E. of the Jordan, where they form the most valu- 
able possessions of the Bedouin, as they did of the 
Midiamtes and Amalekites of old (Jg 7^2). The Bedouin 
live largely upon the milk of camels (Gn 32^®) and also 
occasionally eat their flesh, which was forbidden to the 
Israelites (Dt 14’, Lv ID). They also ride them on 
their raids, and endeavour to capture the camels of 
hostile clans. The fellahin use camels for ploughing 
and harrowing. 

The camel is a stupid and long-endunng animal, but 
at times, especially in certain months, he occasionally 
‘runs amok,’ and then he is very dangerous. His 
bite is almost always fatal. The camel’s hair which is 
used for weaving (Mk 1®, Mt 3*) is specially taken from 
the back, neck, and neighbourhood of the hump; over 
the rest of the body the ordinary camel has his hair worn 
short. His skin is kept anointed with a peculiar smelling 
composition to keep off parasites. The special adaptation 
of the camel to its surroundings lies in its compound 
stomach, two compartments of which, the rumen and 
the reticulum, are especially constructed for the storage 
of a reserve supply of water; its hump, which though 
useful to man for attachment of burdens and saddles, 
is primarily a reserve store of fat; and its wonderful 
fibrous padded feet adapted to the softest sandy soil. 
The camel is thus able to go longer without food and 
drink than any other burden-bearing animal, and is 
able to traverse deserts quite unadapted to the slender 
foot of the horse and the asa On slippery soil, rock or 
mud, the camel is, however, a helpless flounderer. The 
camd’s food is chiefly tibn (chopped straw), kursenneh, 
beans, oil-cake, and occasionallv some grain. There 
seems, however, to be no thorn too sharp for its relish. 

In the NT references to the camel it is more satis- 
factory to take the expressions ‘swallow a camel* 
(Mt 2324) and ‘ It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle,* etc. (Mt 192«||), as types of ordinary 
Oriental proverbs (cf. the Talmudic expression ‘an 
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elephant through a needle’s eye’) than to weave fancied 
and laboured explanations. The present writer agrees 
with Post that the gate called the ‘needle’s eye* is a 
fabrication. E. W. G. Masterman. 

CAMEL'S HAIR.— See Camel, Dress, § 1. 

OAMON.— See Kamon, 

OAJffiP.— See War, 

OAMPHIRE (.kSpher, Ca !« 4w) is the henna plant 
(Lawsonia alba), a small shrub which may still be found 
at Engedi. It is a great favourite with the people of 
Palestine to-day, and a ‘cluster’ of the flowers is often 
put in the hair; the perfume is much admired. It is 
also extensively used for staining the hands (especially 
the nails), the feet, and the hair; it stains an ochre-red, 
but further treatment of the nails with a mixture of 
lime and ammoma turns the colour almost black. Old 
women frequently redden their hair, and Moslems their 
beards, by means of henna. E. W. G. Masterman. 

CANA.— A Galilgean village, where Christ turned 
water into wine (Jn 20 and healed with a word a 
nobleman’s son who lay sick at Capernaum (44®). 
Nathanael was a native of this place (212). Three 
sites have been suggested as identifications, any 
one of which would satisfy the meagre indications. 
These are Kanat d-Jelil, perhaps the most probable, 
north of Sephurieh; 'Am Kana, east of Nazareth; and 
Kefr K&nna, north-east of, and a little farther from, 
the same town. The last is the site fixed upon by 
ecclesiastical tradition. R. A. S. Macalister. 

CANAAN.— See next art.; Ham, Palestine. 

CANAANITES.— A name given in the J document 
to the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine (e,g. 
Gn 243-2 382, Fx 3® 12 135 . Nu 144». <6 211 3, Jg 

11 5 17 28 29 80 33). 

In this usage the P document concurs, though the 
E document generally calls them ‘Amorites* (wh. see). 
The E document (Nu IS*®) says that the Canaamtes 
dwell by the sea, and the Amorites in the mountains. 
All the writers unite in calling Palestine the land of 
Canaan. Opinions differ as to whether the people 
were named from the land or the land from the people. 
The earliest usage in the el-Amarna tablets (where it 
IS called Kinahhi and Kinahni) and in the Egyptian 
inscriptions of~the XIXth dynasty, seems to confine 
the name to the low land of the coast (cf. KIB v. 60.41, 
151.60; and MiUler, Asxen und Europe, 206 ff.). The 
Phoemcians, much later, on their coins called their 
land Canaan] and two or three Greek writers testify 
that they called it Chna^ (cf. SchrCder, Phbn, Sprache, 
6 ff.). A view proposed by Rosenmtiller has been 
held by many modern scholars, viz.: — that Canaan 
means ‘lowland,’ and was applied to the seacoast of 
Palestine, as opposed to the central range and the 
Lebanons. If this view were correct, the Canaanites 
would have received their name after settling in the 
coast-land. This view has been proved incorrect by 
Moore iProc. of Am. Or. Soc. 1890, p, Ixvii ff.). Prob- 
ably ‘Canaanite’ was a tribal name, and the people 
gave their name to the land (cf. Paton, Early History 
of Syria and Palestine, 68). It appears from Dt 3® that 
the language of the Canaanites differed only dialectic- 
ally from that of the Amorites. Both peoples were 
therefore closely related. Probably the Canaanites 
were a later wave of Amorites. In Is 191® Hebrew is 
called ‘the language of Canaan,*— a statement which 
is substantiated by the Moabite Stone, the Phoenician 
inscriptions, and the Hebrew idioms in the el-Amama 
tablets. It appears from the latter that the Canaanites 
had given their name to the country before b.c. 1400. 
Paton connects their migration with that movement of 
races which gave Babylonia the Kassite dynasty about 
B.c. 1700, and which pushed the Hyksos into Egypt. 
Probably their coining was no later than this. 

In Jg. 1 we are told of many Canaanites whom Israel 
did not at first conquer. After the time of Solomon, 
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however, those resident in the high lands who had not 
been absorbed into the Israelitish tribes (cf. Israel, 
§§ 3, 11), were reduced to task-work The coming of 
the Philistines pushed the Canaanites out of the mari- 
time plain south of Mt. Carmel, so that ultimately the 
Phcemcians were the only pure Canaanites left. The 
leading Phoenician cities were such commercial centres 
that ‘Canaamte’ afterwards became equivalent to 
‘trader’ (cf. Hos. 128, jg 238, zeph Ezk 17^ 
Pr 3124). George A. Barton. 

GANARSSAN or GAKAANITE occurs in Mt 10^ and 
Mk 318 as a designation of Simon, one of the disciples 
ot Jesus, The first is the correct reading, the Gr. 
Kamnatos being the transhteration of kan'SnayyS (a 
late Heb. derivative from to?ia’=‘ jealous’). It is 
rendered in Lk 6^8 and Ac by ZllGtes (zealot). The 
Oanansans or Zealots were a sect founded by Judas 
ot Gamala, who headed the opposition to the census 
ot Quirinius (a.d. 6 or 7). They bitterly resented the 
domination of Rome, and would fain have hastened by 
the sword the fulfilment of the Messianic hope. During 
the great rebellion and the siege of Jerusalem, which 
ended in its destruction (a.d. 70), their fanaticism made 
them ternble opponents, not only to the Romans, but 
to other factions amongst their own countrymen. 

CANDACE . — Queen of Ethiopia. A eunuch belonging 
to her, in charge of her treasure, was baptized by Philip 
(Ac 827). The name was borne by more than one 
queen of Ethiopia. The Candace who invaded Egypt 
In B.o. 22 (Strabo) is, of course, earlier than this. A 
Candace is perhaps named on one of the pyramids of 
Meroe. See Cush. F. Ll. Griffith. 

CANDLE, CANDLESTICK.— See Lamp. 

CANE. — See Reed. 

CANKERWORM.—See Locust. 

CANNEH. — A town named with Haran and Eden (Ezk 
2728 ), not identified. Mez (Gesch. der Stadt Earrdn, 34) 
suggests that it may be a clerical error for bene, i.e. bene 
Edm, ‘sons of Eden’ (see Guthe, Bibelworterbuch, s.v,), 

W. Ewing. 

CANON OF THE OLD TESTAZHENT.— 1 . Explanation 
of terms, — The word ‘Testament’ is the Eng. tr. of 
the Gr. DiathW, which in its turn represents the Heb. 
Berlth or ‘Covenant.’ The epithet ‘Old’ was intro- 
duced by Christians after the NT had come into being. 
Jews recognize no NT, and have a polemic interest 
m avoiding this designation of their Holy Scripture. 
The Gr. word kandn, meaning pnmanly a measuring-rod, 
a rule, a catalogue, was applied by Christian authors 
of the 4th cent, to the list of books which the Church 
acknowledged to be authoritative as the source of 
doctrine and ethics. In investigating how the Hebrew 
race formed their Bible, these later appellations of their 
sacred books have to be used with the reservations 
indicated. 

2. The three periods of formation.— Briefly stated, 
the process of forming the OT Canon includes three 
main stages. Under the influence of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
the Law {Torah) as in the Pentateuch was set apart 
as Holy Scripture; at some date prior to b.o. 200, the 
Prophets {NebUm) , includingthe prophetic interpretation 
of history in the four books — Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings — ^had been constituted into a second canonical 
group; by B.o. 132, most, though not aJl, of the remaining 
books ranked as Scripture. This third group was 
defined, and the OT Canon finally fixed, by the Synod 
of Palestinian Jews held at Jamnia, near Joppa, about 
the year a.d, 90. 

3. Pre-canonical conditions.— (g) The art of writing. 
The formation of language and the invention of writing 
must precede the adoption of a sacred book. An 
illiterate race can have no Scripture. Israel’s language 
was in its main features an inheritance from the common 
ancestors of the Semites; even its religious vocabulary 
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was only in part its own creation. As to writing, the 
Semites in Babylonia had used the cuneiform syllabic 
scnpt, and Egypt had invented the hieroglyphs before 
the Hebrews had arisen as a separate race. But, happily 
for the Canon, an alphabet had become the possession 
of some of the Semitic family before the Hebrews had 
anything to put on record. The provincial governors 
of Canaan about b.c. 1400 sent their reports to Egypt 
in Babyloman cuneiform; whereas Mesha, king of 
Moab, and Panammu, king of Ya’di in North Syria, 
in extant inscriptions from about b.c. 900, make use 
of an Aramaic alphabet. After b.c. 1400, and some 
time before b c. 900, must therefore be placed the 
genesis of the Hebrew alphabet. 

(6) Absence of any precedent . — In the case of other 
sacred books, the influence of a historical precedent 
has contnbuted to their adoption. Recognizing the 
OT, Christians were predisposed to use a literary record 
in preserving the revelation they had received. Simi- 
larly Islam admitted the supenority of ‘the people 
of a book’ (Jews and Christians), and were easily induced 
to accord like sanctity to their own Koran. But such 
a precedent did not come into operation in the early 
religion of Israel. It is true that the Code of Hammu- 
rabi (c. b.c. 2200) was recorded on stone, and publicly 
set forth as the rule of civil life in Babylonia. But this 
method of regulating communal hfe can hardly have 
affected the earliest legislators in Israel. The relation 
of the Code of Hammurabi to the Mosaic Laws appears 
to be correctly indicated by Mr. Johns: ‘The co- 
existing hkenesses and differences argue for an inde- 
pendent recension of ancient custom deeply influenced 
by Babyloman law.’ Egypt also had literature before 
Moses, but the Hebrews appear to have acted on an 
independent imtiative in producing and collecting 
their rehgious literature. The OT Canon is thus pecuhar 
in being formed as the first of its kind. 

(c) Religious experience . — Other conditions of a less 
general kind have also to be noted. The religious 
leaders of the people must have had definite convictions 
as to the attnbutes of Jehovah before they could judge 
whether any given prophet or document were true 
or false. The life depicted in the book of Genesis 
reveals a non-writing age, when religious experience 
and unwntten tradition were the sole guides to duty. 
The Sinaitic legislation, although it formed the basis 
of national life, did not till late in the monarchy pene- 
trate the popular consciousness. Mosaic Law provided 
that Divine guidance would be given through the voice 
of prophets and of priests (Dt 18 i 8 1917 21® 248); ^vith 
these living sources of direction, it would be less easy 
to feel dependence on a book. The symbolism of a 
sacrificial system compensated forthewant of literature. 
It was only after books of various kinds had become 
prevalent that the utility of writing began to be appre- 
ciated. Isaiah (308), about b.c. 740, perceives that 
what is inscribed in a book will be permanent and 
indisputable. On the other hand, Hosea (8^2), about 
b.c. 745, sees a limit to the efficacy of a copious litera- 
ture. The exponents of the traditional Law appear 
to have applied it with arbitrary freedom. Even a 
high priest in Josiah’s reign had apparently had no 
occasion to consult the Law-book for a long period. 
Variations appear in the reasons annexed even to the 
Decalogue; and the priests who offered incense to the 
brazen serpent in the Temple in the days of Hezekiah 
cannot have regarded the Tables of the Law in the 
light of canonical Scripture. 

4. JosiaR’s reformation. — The first trace of a Canon 
is to be found in the reign of King Josiah about b.c. 621. 
By this time the Northern Kingdom had disappeared 
with the Fall of Samaria (b.c. 722), It had left behind, 
as its contribution to the future Bible, at least the 
works of Hosea and the Elohist historian. The 
prophets, Isaiah i., Amos, and Micah, had delivered 
their message a century ago, and their words were 
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lo the possession of their disciples. The fate of the 
ten tribes had vindicated the prophetic warnings. 
The beginnings of Israel’s history were made familiar 
by the beautiful narratives of the Jahwist historian. 
Many songs were known by heart, and contributed 
to the growth of a feeling that the nation had a Divine 
mission to fulfil. Laws, that had been kept for rare 
reference in the sanctuary, were studied by disciples 
of the prophets, and were expounded with a new sense 
of their Dunne obligation. The annals of the monarchy 
had been duly recorded by the official scnbes, but 
their religious significance was as yet unthought of. 
Other books, which afterwards disappeared, were 
also in circulation. Such were ‘the Book of the Wars 
of the Lord’ (Nu 2D^), and ‘the Book of Jashar* 
(Jos 10^3, 2 S 1^®). In such conditions at Jerusalem 
there came about Josiah’s reformation, described in 
2 K 22. 23. 

5. Inspiration recognizedintheBk.of Deuteronomy. 
—A book identified on satisfactory grounds with our 
Deuteronomy (excluding possibly the preface and the 
appendix) was discovered in the Temple and read to 
the king. In consequence, Josiah convened a general 
assembly at Jerusalem, and read the words of the book 
to all the people. All parties agreed that this Law- 
book should constitute a solemn league and covenant 
between themselves and Jehovah. The grounds of 
its acceptance are its inherent spiritual power, the 
conviction it produced that it truly expressed the will 
of Jehovah, and also its connexion with the great name 
of Moses. The book was not imposed merely by royal 
authority; the people also ‘stood to the covenant. ‘ 
These conditions combine to give Deuteronomy canonical 
authority of an incipient kind from that date onwards 
(B.C. 622). 

6. Pentateuch made canonical. The next stage 
in the growth of the Canon is found in the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah (b.c. 4S7~444). Much had happened 
in the intervening 170 years. The captivity in Babylon 
(b.c. 586-536) intensified national feeling and made 
their books more precious to the exiles. Temple cere- 
momal had now no place in religious practice; and 
spintual aspiration turned to prayer and reading, 
both public and private. Fresh expositions of the 
Mosaic Law were prepared by the prophet Ezekiel 
(b.c, 692-570), and by the anonymous priest who put 
the Law of Holiness (Lv 17-26) into written form. 
Just as the Fall of Jerusalem in a.x>. 70 supplied the 
incentive for recording in the Mishna the oral tradition 
of the Pharisees, so in Babylon expatriation impelled 
the priestly families to write out their hereditary usages, 
thus forming the document known as the Priestly 
Code. The problem of suffering, national and individual, 
was considered in the work of the Second Isaiah and 
in the book of Job. The past history of Israel was 
edited so as to show the method of Divine Providence. 
The Restoration of the Temple (b.c. 516) and the 
prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah began a new chapter 
in the story of Judaism. Many of the Jews remained 
in Babylon, and continued their activity in the study 
of the national literature. From Babylon they sent 
Ezra the scribe (b.c. 457) and Nehemiah (b.c. 444) 
with help for the Jerusalem community. Under the 
influence of these leaders the Pentateuch was made 
canonical (Neh 8-10). This work had been formed 
by constructing a ‘ Harmony ’ of the various expositions 
of Mosaic Law (Ex 20-23, Deut., Lv 17-26, and the 
Priestly Code) and combining these xrith the histories 
of the Jahwist and the Elohist. The initial cosmology 
shows the high plane of rehgious thought that had 
now been attained. Some opposition appears to have 
come from the priests, who favoured mixed marriages 
and a Samaritan alliance; but the people as a whole 
‘make a sure covenant and write it. And our princes, 
our Levites, and our pnests seal unto it‘ (Neh 9*8), 
That this Canon included only the Torah is proved 
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by the fact that the Samaritans, who were severed 
from Judaism shortly after Nehemiah’s time, never 
had any Canon beyond the Pentateuch. Their apocry- 
phal Joshua does not prove that Ezra’s Canon was 
the Hexateuch. Had Joshua been attached to the 
Law, the LXX version of it would have been less in- 
accurate. Nor is it easy to see how a book so solemnly 
adopted could ever after have been relegated to a 
secondary place. 

7. Canon of the Prophets.— The next addition to 
the Canon consists of the Prophets, reckoned as 8 books 
— Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the Twelve (Minor Prophets) forming 
one book. No account of their canonization is avail- 
able, and the process has to be inferred from what is 
known of the period. The books themselves give 
some guidance. Under the influence of Deut., history 
was studied so as to reveal the progress of a Divine 
purpose. The books of Kings record events down 
to about B.c. 560, hence their preparation for the Canon 
must have been some time later. Isaiah includes 
the works of the first and second of that name, besides 
chapters from later sources. The redaction of the 
whole must have been made at a time when the separate 
authorship was forgotten. Jeremiah (b.c. 627-686) is 
supplemented by extracts from the book of Kings 
written after 560. The Twelve include Malachi, who 
wrote between b.c. 458 and 432. Jonah and Zechariah 
are also late, and the latter book has a supplement 
of uncertain date. Internal evidence thus implies 
that when the Law was made canonical, the prophets 
had not been carefully edited or collected into one 
group. The Chronicler, wnting about b.c. 300, recog- 
nizes that the Law has become Holy Scnpture, but 
he makes the freest use of the history in Samuel and 
Kings. After Malachi the people became well aware 
that the voice of true prophecy had ceased (Zee 13», 
Neh 67 M, ps 74», 1 Mac 9^7 etc.). The predictions 
of the prophets had been ominously vindicated by the 
course of history. Such observations would tend 
continually to increase the veneration for the prophetic 
literature. The rivalry of Hellenic culture after the 
conquests of Alexander the Great (c. b.c. 300) may 
possibly have suggested to the Jews an increase of 
their own sacred Canon. At all events, the canonization 
of the prophetic hterature had become matter of past 
history by b.c. 200. This limit is fixed by the testimony 
of Jesus ben-Sira, who writes the book in the Apoc- 
rypha called Ecclesiasticus. His praise of the famous 
men in Israel (chs. 44-60) shows that the Law and 
the Prophets were invested with canomcal authority 
in his day. The Lectionary of the Synagogue would 
quickly establish the umque position of the Law and 
the Prophets as Holy Scripture (cf. Ac 13^* ®7). 

8. The Hae:iogTapha made canonical.— The third 
division of the OT is called in Hebrew KethUbUlm, i.e. 
‘Writings.’ In Greek the name is Hagiographa, i.e, 
‘Sacred Writings.’ In a Hebrew Bible these books 
are arranged in the following order:— 

1. The Poetical Books: Psalms. Proverhs, Job. 

2. 'The Kve Megillotk C Rolls’): Canticles, Ruth. 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. 

3. Daniel, Ezra-Nebemiah, Chronicles. 

This group is much more varied in form and substance 
than the first two parts of the Canon. Several of these 
books may have been prized as highly as the Prophets, 
though their inclusion in the Second Canon would 
have been incongruous. The Psalter, for instance, 
had been for long familiar through its use in Temple 
services; and its influence on religious life was great, 
apart from any declaration of canonicity. But as 
some Psalms (e.g. 74, 79) appear to have been composed 
about b.c. 170-160, the final collection of the smaller 
hymnaries into the Psalter of five books cannot have 
been made before b.c. 150. The priestly summary 
of history in Chron., Ezr.-Neh. would be widely accept- 
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able in an age when the Priestly Code was the dominant 
influence. The book about Daniel, published during 
the Maccabsean persecutions (b.c. 165), quickly won 
recognition and proved its religious worth. 

(а) Disputed hooks. — A hesitating approval was 
extended to Esther, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, owing 
to the nature of their contents. Other books, apocalyptic 
and apocryphal, were competing for a place in the 
religious library. There is no means of showing how 
or when the third group was separated from other 
books. The conjecture is probable that the effort of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to destroy the copies of the Law 
may have evoked the determination to preserve the 
later rehgious hterature by giving it a place in the 
Canon. 

(б) Prologue to Sirack. — The earliest testimony to 
the existence of sacred books in addition to the Law 
and the Prophets is given in the Prologue to Ecclesi- 
asticus. The grandson of ben-Sira wrote in Egypt 
about B.c. 132, and made a Greek translation of his 
kinsman’s ‘Wisdom.* In the preface he refers three 
times to ‘the Law, the Prophets, and the other books 
of our fathers.* He speaks of Greek versions of these 
books. But this statement does not say that the 
third group was definitely completed. In the 1st cent. 
A.D., the schools of Hillel and Shammai differed as to 
whether Ecclesiastes was in the Canon or not. 

(c) New Testament, — The NT expresses a doctrine 
of Holy Scripture; it acknowledges a threefold division 
(Lk 24«); it implies that Chronicles was the last book 
m the roll of the OT (Mt 23», Lk ll^O; but it does 
not quote Esther, Cant., Eccl., and leaves undecided 
the question whether these disputed books were as 
yet admitted to the Canon. 

(d) PhUo. — Philo of Alexandria (d. a.d, 40) acknowl- 
edges the inspiration of Scripture (the Mosaic Law 
pre-eminently), and quotes many of, but not nearly all, 
the OT books. His use of the Greek Apocrypha for 
information only, suggests, however, that he did know 
of a Palestinian limit to the third group. 

(e) Josephus. — ^Josephus (a.d. 100), defending his 
earlier books against adverse reviews, maintains that 
Jewish records had been made by trained historians. 
The elegant inconsistencies of Greek narratives had 
no place in his authorities. 

‘It is not the case with us,’ he says _(c. Apion. i. 8), ‘to 
have vast numbers of books disagreeing and confiicting 
with one another. We have buttwo-and-twenty, contaming 
thehistoryofalltime.booksthatarejustlybelievedin. . . . 
Though so great an interval of time has passed, no one has 
ventured either to add or to remove or to alter a syllable; and 
it is the instinct of every Jew from the day of his birth to 
consider these books as the teacning of God, to abide by 
them, and, if need be, cheerfully to lay down life in their 
behalf.’ 

The number 22 is probably due to his reckoning, 
with the LXX, Ruth and Judges as one, and Lamenta- 
tions and Jeremiah as one. It is less likely that he 
refused to count Cant, and Bed, as Scripture. His 
words reveal the profound reverence now entertained for 
the OT as a whole, although individuals may still have 
cherished objections to particular books. 

(f ) Synod of The completion of the Hebrew 

Canon must be associated with a synod hdd at Jamnia, 
near Joppa, where the Sanhedrin settled after Jerusalem 
was taken by Titus (a.d. 70). The popularity of the 
Alexandrian OT, induding Apocrypha, and the growing 
influence of NT books caused the Rabbinical teachers 
to remove all doubt as to the limits of their Scripture. 
‘All Holy Scriptures defile the hands (the Hebrew 
phrase for ‘are canonical’): Canticles and Ecclesiastes 
iefile the hands.' Such was the dictum at Jamnia 
\c. A.D. 90) to which Rabbi ‘ Akiba (d. a.d. 135) appealed 
in dismissing the possibility of reopening discussion 
on the limits of the Canon. 

9. Text.— The Hebrew Bible was now complete. 
JElaborate precautions were taken to secure an un- 
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changeable text; and a system of vowel-signs was 
invented some centunes later to preserve the old pro- 
nunciation. It has been considered strange that the 
oldest dated MS of the OT should be so recent as 
A.D. 916, whereas the Greek Bible and NT are found 
in MSS of the 4th and 6th centunes. This may be 
due to the requirement of the Synagogue that the 
copy in use should be perfect, and that any roll deficient 
in a word or letter should be suppressed, if not destroyed. 
The vigilant care of copies in use lessened the interest 
in superseded MSS. 

10. Relation of the Church to the OT.— The NT 
freely acknowledges Divine inspiration in the OT. 
Such a formula as ‘ All this was done that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet’ 
(Mt 1^2), implies that the Supreme Disposer of events 
had intimated His purpose through the prophets. 
Posterity, therefore, rightly apprehends any occurrence 
when it has detected its place in the scheme of things 
foretold by the prophets. But it is also recognized 
that Senpture may be misapplied, and that therefore 
criticism is essential. The interpretation of the OT 
must differ among Jews and Chnstians. The logic 
of events cannot be ignored, and the Advent of the 
Messiah cannot be treated as a negligible accident. 
The attitude of our Lord has the effect of making the 
OT a subordinate standard as compared with His 
own words and the teaching of the Apostles. He did 
not report the word of the Lord as received by vision 
or prophecy; in His own name He supplied what was 
wanting in Law and Prophets. He did not pronounce 
any book in itself adequate to determine the communion 
between the Living (Sod and living men; all Scripture 
must be illuminated by the testimonium Spvntus 
Sancti. The 24 Hebrew books are valid for the Church 
only in so far as their authority is sanctioned by the 
NT. But, subject to this limitation, the OT remains 
‘profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteousness’ (2 Ti 3^6). 

D. M. Kat. 

CANON OPTHENEWTESTAMENT.—l. Title.— The 
Greek word ‘canon,’ meamng originally a ‘rod’ and 
so a ‘rule for measunng,' is used in a variety of 
senses by tbe Patristic writers, among the most 
familiar instances being the expressions ‘rule of 
truth’ and ‘rule of faith’ for the doctnnal teaching 
officially recognized by the bishops. Hence, since we 
meet with the phrase ‘canonical books’ in Origen, as 
rendered by Rufinus' translation, before we see the 
substantive ‘canon’ applied to the list of NT books, 
it has been argued that the adjective was first used 
in the sense of 'regulative,* so that the phrase means 
‘ the books that regulate faith or morals.’ But the sub- 
stantive must mean the ‘list ’ of books, and in Athanasius 
we have a passive participle in the phrase * canonized 
books,’ i.e. books belonging to the Canon; soon after 
which the actual word ‘canon’ is applied to the books 
of the NT by Amphilochius, the bishop of Iconium (end 
of 4th cent. a.d.). The NT Canon, then, is the list of NT 
books, and this simple meaning, rather than ‘ the regula- 
tive books,’ is the more likely interpretation of the ex- 
pression to have occurred to people who were in the habit 
of using the term for lists of officials, lists of festivals, 
etc. The question of the Canon differs from questions 
of the authenticity, genuineness, historicity, inspiration, 
value, and authority of the several NT books in concern- 
ing itself simply with their acceptance in the Church. 
Primarily the question was as to what books were 
read in the churches at public worship. Those so used 
became in course of time the Christian Scriptures. 
Then, having the value of Scripture gradually associated 
with them, they came to be treated as authoritative. 
The first stage is that of use in the form of Church 
lessons; the second that of a standard of authority to be 
employed as the basis of instruction, and to be appealed 
to in disputed cases of doctrine or discipline. 
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2. TheFormation of the Ca2ioiiinthe2nd Century 
The very earliest reading of NT books in the churches 
must have occurred in the case of epistles addressed to 
particular churches, which of course were read in those 
churches, nextcomethecircularlettersCe.^.Eph., 1 Peter), 
which were passed round a group of churches. Still 
this involved no repeated liturgical use of these wTitings 
as in a church lectionary. During the obscure period 
of the sub-ApostoUc age we have no indication of the 
use of epistles in church worship. Clement of Rome 
assumed that the church at Corinth was acquainted 
with 1 Corinthians, although he was wnting nearly 40 
years after St. Paul had sent that Epistle to the church, 
and a new generation had arisen in the inteival; but 
there is no proof or probability that it was regularly 
read at the services. The earliest references to any 
such reading point to the Synoptic Gospels as alone 
having this place of honour, together with the OT 
prophets. This was the case in the worship described 
by Justin Martyr (1 ApoL Ixvu.). A little later 
Justin’s disciple Tatian prepared his Harmony (Dta- 
tessaron) for use in the church at Edessa. This was 
constructed out of all four Gospels; i.e. it included John, 
a Gospel probably known to Justin, though not included 
in his Memoirs of the Apostles. As yet no epistles 
are seen in the place of honour of church reading side 
by side with OT Scriptures. But long before this a 
collection had been made by Marcion (c. a.d. 140) in his 
effort to reform the Church by recalling attention to 
the Pauline teaching which had fallen into neglect. 
Marcion’s Canon consisted of a mutilated Gospel of 
St. Luke and 10 Epistles of St. Paul (the 3 Pastoral 
Epistles being omitted). Although other early Church 
writers evidently allude to several of the Epistles 
(e.ff. Clemens Rom., Ignatius, Polycarp, ‘Barnabas’), 
that IS only by way of individual citation, without 
any hint that they are used in a collection or treated 
as authontative Scripture. Marcion is the earliest 
who is known to have honoured any of the Epistles 
in this way. But when we come to Irenaeus (180) we 
seem to be in another world, Irenaeus cites as authori- 
tative most of the books of the Christian Scnptures, 
though he does not appear to have known Hebrews. We 
now have a NT side by side with the OT; or at all events 
we have Chnstian books appealed to as authoritative 
Scripture, just as in the previous generation the LXX 
was appealed to as authoritative Scripture. Here is 
evidence of a double advance: (1) in the addition of 
the Epistles to the Gospels as a collection, (2) in the 
enhancement of the value of aU these books for the 
settlement of questions of doctrine. 

This is one of the most important developments in 
the thought and practice of the Church. And yet 
history is absolutely silent as to how, when, where, and 
by whom it was brought about. Nothing is more 
amazing in the history of the Christian Church than the 
absence of all extant contemporary references to so 
great a movement. The 30 years from Justin Martyr, 
who knew only a collection of 3 Gospels as specially 
authoritative, and that simply as records of the Ufe 
and teaching of Christ, to Irenaeus, with his frequent 
appeals to the Epistles as well as the Gospels, saw the 
birth of a NT Canon, but left no record of so great an 
event. Irenaeus, though bishop of Lyons and Vienne 
in Gaul, was in close communication with Asia Minor 
where he had been brought up, and Prof. Harnack con- 
jectures that bishops of Asia Minor In agreement with 
the Church at Rome deliberately drew up and settled 
the Canon, although we have no historical record of 
so significant an event. It may be, however, that 
Irenaeus was himself a pioneer in a movement the 
necessity of which was recognized as by common consent. 
Some authoritative standard of appeal was wanted 
to save the essence of Christian teaching from being 
engulfed in the speculations of Gnosticism. The Gospels 
ware not sufficient for this purpose, because they were 
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accepted by the Gnostics, who, however, interpreted 
them allegorically. What was needed was a standard 
of doctrinal truth, and that was found m the Epistles. 

Near this time we have the earliest known (3anon 
after that of Marcion, the most ancient extant list of 
NT books in the Catholic Church. This is named 
the ‘Muratorian Fragment,’ after its discoverer Mura- 
ton, who found it in a 7th or 8th cent, monk’s common- 
place book in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
published it in 1740. The fragment is a mutilated 
extract of a list of NT books made at Rome probably 
before the end of the 2nd cent., since the author refers 
to the episcopate of Pius as recent inuperrime temporibus 
nostns), and Pius i., who died in a.d, 157, is the only 
bishop of Rome of that name in the early age to which 
unquestionably, as internal evidence indicates, the 
original composition must be assigned. The fragment 
begins in the middle of a sentence which appears to 
allude to St. Peter’s connexion with our Second Gospel, 
and goes onto mention Luke as the Third Gospel and J ohn 
as the Fourth. Therefore it evidently acknowledged the 
4 Gospels. Then it has Acts, which it asenbes to Luke, 
and it acknowledges 13 Epistles of Paul — admitting 
the Pastorals, but excluding Hebrews, though it subse- 
quently refers to ‘an Epistle to the laodiceans,’ and 
another ‘to the Alexandnans forged under the name of 
Paul,* as well as ‘many others’ which are not received 
in the Catholic Church ‘because gall ought not to 
be mixed with honey.’ Further, this Canon includes 
Jude, 2 Epistles of John, and the Apocalypse, which it 
asenbes to John. It also has the Book of Wisdom, which 
it says was ‘written by the friends of Solomon in his 
honour,’ and the Apocalypse of Peter, although acknowl- 
edging that there is a minority which rejects the latter 
work, for we read ‘we receive moreover the Apocalypses 
of John and Peter only, which [latter] some of our body 
wUl not have read in the church.’ This indicates that 
the author’s church as a whole acknowledges the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and that he associates himself with 
the majority of his brethren in so doing, while he candidly 
admits that there are some dissentients. Lastly, the 
Canon admits Hermas for private reading, but not for 
use in the church services. We have here, then, most 
of our NT books; but, on the one hand, Hebrews, 1 and 2 
Peter, James, and one of the 3 Epistles of John are not 
mentioned. They are not named to be excluded, hke 
the forged works referred to above; possibly the author 
did not know of their existence. At all events he 
did not find them used in his church. On the other 
hand. Wisdom, without question, and the Apocalypse 
of Peter, though rejected by some, are included in this 
canon, and Hermas is added for private reading. 

Passing on to the commencement of the 3rd cent., 
we come upon another anonymous writing, an anti- 
gamblmg tract entitled ‘Concerning dice-players’ 
{de Aleatonbus), which Prof. Harnack attributes to 
Victor of Rome (a.d. 200-230). In this tract the 
Shepherd of Hermas and the Didache are both quoted 
as ‘Scripture.* The author refers to three divisions 
of Scripture: (1) Prophetic writings — the OT Prophets, 
the Apocalypse, Hermas; (2) the Gospels; (3) the 
Apostolic Writings — Paul, 1 John, Hebrews. 

Neither of these Canons can be regarded as authori- 
tative either ecclesiastically or scientifically, since we 
are ignorant of their sources. But they both indicate 
a crystallizing process, in the Church at Rome about the 
end of the 2nd and beginning of the 3rd centuries, that 
was tending towards our NT, though with some curious 
variations. The writings of the Fathers of this period 
agree in the main with IrensBUS in their citations from 
most of the NT books as authoritative — a condition 
very different from that of Justin Martyr half a century 
earlier. Two influences may be recognized as bringing 
this result about: (1) use in churches at public worship, 
(2) authoritative appeals against heresy — especially 
Gnosticism. It was necessary to settle what books 
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should be read in church and what books should be 
appealed to in discussion. The former was the primary 
question. The books used at their services by the 
churches, and therefore admitted by them as having a 
right to be so employed, were the books to be appealed 
to in controversy. The testing fact was church usage. 
Canonical books were the books read at public worship. 
How it came about that certain books were so used 
and others not is by no means clear. Prof. Harnack’s 
theory would solve the problem if we could be sure it 
was valid. Apart from this, (1) traditional usage and (2) 
assurance of Apostolic authorship appear to have been 
two grounds relied upon. 

Turmng to the East, we find Clemfcnt of Alexandria 
(A.D. 165-220) acknowledging the 4 Gospels and Acts, 
and 14 Epistles of Paul (Hebrews being included), and 
quoting 1 and 2 John, 1 Peter, Jude, and the Apocalypse. 
He makes no reference to James, 2 Peter, or 3 John, any 
of which he may perhaps have known, as we have no 
list of NT books from his hand, for he does not name 
these books to reject them. Still, the probability as 
regards some, if not all, of them is that he did not know 
them. In the true Alexandnan spirit, Clement has a 
wide and comprehensive idea of inspiration, and therefore 
no very defimte conception of Scriptural exclusiveness 
or fixed boundaries to the Canon. Thus he quotes 
Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Hermas, the Preaching of 
Peter, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Sibylline Wri- 
tings as in some way authoritative. He was a literary 
eclectic who delighted to welcome Christian truth in un- 
expected places. Still he had a NT in tw'o volumes which 
he knew respectively as ‘ The Gospel’ and ‘ The Apostle’ 
(see Euseb. HE vi. 14). Origen (a.d. 184-253), who was 
a more cntical scholar, treated questions of canoniaty 
more scientifically. He acknowledged our books of the 
OT and some parts of the Apocrypha, such as 1 Mac. ; 
and in the NT the 4 Gospels, Acts, 13 Epistles of Paul, 
Hebrews (though the latter as of doubtful authorship; 
nevertheless in his homily on Joshua he seems to 
include it among St. Paul’s works, since he makes 
them 14, when he writes that ‘God, thundenng on 
the 14 trumpets of his [i.e. Paul’s] Epistles, threw 
down even the walls of Jericho, that is all the in- 
struments of idolatry and the doctnnes of the philoso- 
phers’), 1 Peter, 1 John, Revelation. He does not 
directly mention the Epistles of James or Jude, 
although he seems to refer to them once in a rhetori- 
cal way, classing Peter, James, and Jude with the 4 
Evangelists as represented by Isaac’s servants— if we 
are to trust Rufinus’ version. He mentions 2 Peter 
and 2 and 3 John as of disputed genuineness, and 
refers to the Gospel of the Hebrews in an apologetic 
tone, the Gospels of Peter and James, and the Acts of 
Paul, and quotes Hermas and Barnabas as * Scripture,’ 
while he admits that, though widely circulated, Hermas 
was not accepted by all. It is a sigmficant fact, how- 
ever, that he wrote no commentaries on any of those 
books that are not included in our NT. 

3. The Settlement of the Canon in the Fourth and 
Fifth Centuries. — An important step towards the settle- 
ment of the Canon on historical and scientific lines was 
taken by Eusebius, who, with his wide reading and 
the great library of Pamphilus to resort to, also brought 
a fair and judicious mind to face the problems involved, 
Eusebius saw clearly that it is not always possible to 
give a definite aflirraative or negative answer to the 
question whether a certain book should be in the Canon, 
Therefore he drew up three lists of books — (1) The 
books that are admitted by aU, (2) the books which he 
is disposed to admit although there are some who reject 
them, (3) the books that he regards as spurious. A 
fourth class, which really does not come into the com- 
petition for a place in the Canon, consists of heretical 
works which ‘are to be rejected as altogether absurd 
and impious’ (HE m. 25). The first class, consisting of 
the books universally acknowledged, contains the 4 


Gospels; Acts; the Epistles of Paul — which in one 
place (ill. 3) are reckoned to be 14. and therefore to 
include Hebrews, although in another place (\i. 14) 
Hebrews is placed in the second class, among the dis- 
puted books; 1 Peter, 1 John, and Revelation (doubt- 
fully). The second class, consisting of books widely 
accepted, though disputed by some (but apparently 
all admitted by Eusebius himself), contains James; 
Jude, 2 Peter — regarded in another place (iii. 3) as 
spunous; 2 and 3 John. The third class, consisting of 
spurious works, contains the Acts of Paul; the Shepherd 
of Hermas; the Apocalypse of Peter; the Didache, 
and perhaps, according to some, the Revelation. Under 
the orders of Constantine, Eusebius had 50 copies of the 
Scriptures sumptuously produced on vellum for use in 
the churches of Constantinople. Of course these would 
correspond to his own Canon and so help to fix it and 
spread its influence. After this the fluctuations that 
we meet with are very slight. Athanasius in one of 
his Festal Letters (a.d. 365) undertakes to set forth in 
order the books that are canomcal and handed down 
and believed to be Divine. His NT exactly agrees with 
our Canon, as does the NT of Epiphanius (c. a.d. 403). 
Cynl of Jerusalem (who died a.d. 386) gives a list of 
‘Duine Scriptures* which contains all the NT except 
the Revelation; and Amphilochius of Iconium (a.d. 395) 
has a versified catalogue of the Biblical books, in which 
also all our NT books appear except the Revelation, 
which he regards as spunous; Amphilochius refers to 
doubts concermng Hebrews and to a question as to 
whether the number of Catholic Epistles is 7 or 3. Even 
Chrysostom (who died a.d. 405) never alludes to the 
Revelation or the last 4 CathoUc Epistles. But then 
he gives no hst of the Canon. One of the Apostolical 
Canons (No. 85), which stand as an appendix to the 
8th book of the Apostolical Constitutions (85), and cannot 
be dated earlier than the 4th cent, in their present 
form, gives a list of the books of Scripture, Sirach is 
here placed between the OT and the NT with a special 
recommendation to ‘take care that your young persons 
learn the wisdom of the very learned Sirach.’ Then 
follow the NT books — the 4 Gospels, 14 Epistles of 
Paul (Hebrews therefore included in this category), 
2 Epistles of Peter, 3 of John, James, Jude, 2 Epistles 
of Clement, the 8 books of Va&CcmsiUutions, Acts. Thus, 
while Clement and even the Apostolical Constitutions 
are included, the Revelation is left out, after a common 
custom in the East. Manifestly this is an erratic 
Canon. 

Returning to the West, at this later period we have 
an elaborate discussion on the Canon by Augustine 
(a d. 430), who lays down rules by which the canomcity 
of the several books claimed for the NT may be deter- 
mined. (1) There are the books received and acknowl- 
edged by all the churches, which should therefore be 
treated as canonical. (2) There are some books not 
yet universally accepted. With regard to these, two tests 
are to be applied: (a) such as are received by the majonty 
of the churches are to be acknowledged, and (6) such 
as are received by the Apostolic churches are to be 
preferred to those received only by a smaller number 
of churches and these of less authority, i.e, not having 
been founded by Apostles. In case (a) and (6) conflict, 
Augustine considers that ‘ the authority on the two sides 
is to be looked upon as equal' (Christian Doctnne, n. 
viii. 12). Thus the tests are simply Church reception, 
though with discrimination as to the respective authority 
of the several churches. The application of these tests 
gives Augustine just our NT. 

Jerome (a.d. 420) also accepts our NT, saying con- 
cerning Hebrews and the Revelation that he adopts 
both on the authority of ancient writers, not on that 
of present custom. He is aware that James has been 
questioned; but he states that little by little in course 
of time it has obtained authority. Jude was even rejected 
by most people because it contained quotations from 
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Apocryphal writings. Nevertheless he himself accepts 
it. He notes that 2 and 3 John have been attributed 
to a presbyter w'hose tomb at Ephesus is still pointed 
out. The immense personal influence of Augustine 
and the acceptance of Jerome’s Vulgate as the standard 
Bible of the Christian Church gave fixity to the Canon, 
w'hich w^as not disturbed for a thousand years. No 
General Council had pronounced on the subject. The 
first Council claiming to be QEcumemcal which committed 
Itself to a decision on the subject was as late as the 16th 
cent, (the Council of Trent). We may be thankful that the 
delicate and yet vital question of determimng the Canon 
was not flung into the arena of ecclesiastical debate 
to be settled by the tnumph of partisan churchmanship, 
but was allowed to mature slowly and come to its final 
settlement under the twofold influences of honest scholar- 
ship and Chnstian experience. There were indeed local 
councils that dealt with the question; but their decisions 
were binding only on the provinces they represented, 
although, in so far as they were not disputed, they 
would be regarded as more or less normative by those 
other churches to which they were sent. As representing 
the East we have a Canon attributed to the Council of 
Laodicea (c. a.d. 360). There is a dispute as to whether 
this is genuine. It is given in the MSS variously as 
a 60th canon and as part of the S9th appended in red 
ink. Half the Latin versions are without it; so are 
the Syriac versions, which are much older than our 
oldest MSS of the canons. It closely resembles the 
Canon of Cyril of Jerusalem, from which Westcott sup- 
posed that it was inserted into the canons of Laodicea 
by a Latin hand. Its genuineness was defended by 
Hefele and Davidson. Jillicher regards it as probably 
genuine. This Canon contains the OT with Baruch 
and the Epistle of Jeremy, and all our NT except the 
Revelation. Then in the West we have the 3rd Council 
of Carthage (a.d. 397), which orders that ' oesides the 
Canonical Scriptures nothing be read in the Church 
under the title of Divine Scriptures,’ and appends a 
list of the books thus authorized in which we have the 
OT, the Apocrypha, and just our NT books. Here we 
have a whole province speaking for those books; when 
we add the great authority of Augustine, who belongs 
to this very province, and the influence of the Vulgate, 
we can well understand how the Canon should now 
be considered fixed and inviolable. Thus the matter 
rested for ten centuries. 

4. Treatment of the Canon at the Renaissance and 
the Ref onnation.— Thequestionof theCanonwas revived 
by the Renaissance and the Reformation, the one 
movement directing critical, scholarly attention to 
what was essentially a hterary question, the other 
facing it in the interest of religious controversy. Erasmus 
writes: ‘The arguments of criticism, estimated by the 
rules of logic, lead me to disbelieve that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is by Paul or Luke, or that the Second of 
Peter is the work of that Apostle, or that the Apocalypse 
was written by the Evangelist John. All the same, I 
have nothing to say against the contents of these books, 
which seem to me to be in perfect conformity with the 
truth. If, however, the Church were to declare the 
titles they bear to be canonical, then I would condemn 
my doubt, for the opimon formulated by the Church has 
more value in my eyes than human reasons, whatever 
they may be' — a most characteristic statement, reveal- 
ing the scholar, the critic, the timid soul — and the 
satirist (?). Within the Church of Rome even Cardinal 
Cajetan — Luther’s opponent at Augsburg — ^freely dis- 
cusses the Canon, doubting whether Hebrews is St. Paul’s 
work, and whether, if it is not, it can be canonical. He 
also mentions doubts concermng the five General Epistles, 
and gives less authority to 2 and 3 John and Jude than 
to those books which he regards as certainly in the 
Holy Scriptures. The Reformation forced the question 
of the authority of the Bible to the front, because it set 
that authority in the place of the old authority of the 
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Church. While this chiefly concerned the book as a 
whole, it could not preclude inquiries as to its contents 
and the nghts of the several parts to hold their places 
there. The general answer as to the authority of 
Scripture is an appeal to ‘the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit.' Calvin especially works out this conception 
very distinctly. The dififlculty was to apply it to par- 
ticular books of the Bible so as to determine in each 
case whether they should be allowed in the Canon. 
Clearly a further test was requisite here. This was 
found in the ‘analogy of faith’ (Analogia fidei), which 
was more especially Luther’s principle, while the testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit was Calvin’s. With Luther 
the Reformation was based on justification by faith. 
This truth Luther held to be confirmed ( a) by its necessity, 
nothing else availing, and (&) by its effects, since in 
practice it brought peace, assurance, and the new life. 
Then those Scriptures which manifestly supported the 
fundamental principle were held to be ipso facto 
inspired, and the measure of their support of it deter- 
mined the degree of their authority. Thus the doctrine 
of justification by faith is not accepted because it is 
found in the Bible, but the Bible is accepted because 
it contains this doctrine. Moreover, the Bible is sorted 
and arranged in grades according as it does so more or 
less clearly, and to Luther there is * a NT within the 
NT,’ a kernel of all Scripture, consisting of those books 
which he sees most clearly set forth the gospel. Thus 
he wrote: ‘John’s Gospel, the Epistles of Paul, especially 
Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and 1 Peter — these are 
the books which show thee Christ, and teach all that 
it is needful and blessed for thee to know even if you 
never see or hear any other book, or any other doctrine. 
Therefore is the Epistle of James a mere epistle of straw 
(erne Techie strokeme Epistel) since it has no character 
of the gospel in it’ (Preface to NTS 1522; the pas- 
sage was omitted from later editions). Luther places 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and the Apocalypse at the end 
of his translation, after the other NT books, which he 
designates ‘the true and certain capital books of the 
NT, for these have been regarded in former times in 
a different light.’ He regards Jude as ‘indisputably 
an extract or copy from 2 Peter.’ Nevertheless, while 
thus discriminating between the values of the several 
books of the NT, he includes them all in his translation. 
Luther’s friend Carlstadt has a curious arrangement of 
Scripture in three classes, viz. (1) The Pentateuch and 
the 4 Gospels, as being ‘ the clearest luminaries of the 
whole Divine truth’; (2) The Prophets ‘of Hebrew 
reckomng’ and the acknowledged Epistles of the NT, 
viz. 13 of Paul, 1 Peter, 1 John; (3) the Hagiographa of 
the Hebrew Canon, and the 7 disputed books of the 
NT. Dr. Westcott suggested that the omission of Acts 
was due to its being included with Luke. Calvin is more 
conservative with regard to Scripture than theLutherans. 
StUl in his Commentaries he passes over 2 and 3 John 
and the Revdation without notice, and he refers to 
1 John as ‘the Epistle of John,’ and expresses doubts as 
to 2 Peter; but he adds, with regard to the latter, * Since 
the majesty of the Spirit of Christ exhibits itself in every 
part of the Epistle, I feel a scruple in rejecting it wholly, 
however much I fail to recognize in it the genuine 
language of Peter’ (Com. on IS Peter, Argument). Further, 
Calvin acknowledges the existence of doubts with respect 
both to James and to Jude; but he accepts them both. 
He allows full liberty of opinion concerning the author- 
ship of Hebrews; but he states that he has no hesitation 
in classing it among Apostolical writings. In spite 
of these varieties of opimon, the NT Canon remained 
unaltered. At the Council of Trent (1646) for the first 
time the Roman Catholic Church made an authoritative 
statement on theCanon, uttering an anathema (‘anatTlsma 
siP) on anybody who did not accept in their integrity 
all the books contained in the Vulgate. Thus the 
Apocrypha is treated as equally canonical with the 
OT books; but the NT Canon is the same in Roman 
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Catholic and Protestant Canons. Translations of the 
Bible into the vernacular of vanous languages laid the 
question of the Canon to rest again, by familianzmg 
readers with the same series of books in all versions 
and editions. 

5. The Canon in Modern Criticism .—In thelStb cent, 
the very idea of a Canon was attacked by the Deists 
and Rationalists (Toland, Diderot, etc.); but the cntical 
study of the subject began with Sender (1771-5), who 
pointed out the early variations in theCanon and attacked 
the very idea of a Canon as an authoritative standard, 
while he cnticised the usefulness and theological value 
of the several books of the NT. Subsequent controversy 
has dealt less with the Canon as such than with the 
authenticity and genmnenessof the booksthatitcontains. 
In the views of extreme negative cnticism canonlcity 
as such has no meaning except as a historical record 
of Church opinion. On the other hand, those who 
accept a doctrine of inspiration in relation to the NT 
do not connect this very closely with critical questions 
in such a way as to affect the Canon. Thus doubts 
as to the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, 2 Peter, 
James, etc., have not given rise to any serious proposal 
to remove these books from the NT. The Canon rests 
mainly on tradition and usage. But the justification 
for it when this is sought is usually found (1) in the 
Apostolic authorship of most of the NT books, (2) m 
the Apostolic atmosphere and association of the remaining 
books; (3) in the general acceptance and continuous 
use of them in the churches for centuries as a test of 
their value; (4) in their inherent worth to-day as realized 
in Christian experience. It cannot be said that these 
four tests would give an indefeasible right to every 
book to claim a place in the Canon if it were not already 
there— the small Epistle of Jude; but they throw 
the burden of proof on those who would disturb the 
Canon by a senous proposal to eject any of its contents; 
and in fact no such proposal — as distinct from critical 
questions of the dates, authorship, historicity, etc., of 
the several books — is now engaging the attention of 
scholars or churches. W. F. Adbnby. 

OAKOFY. — A loan-word from the Gr. ksndpevm, 
a mosquito-net. It is used to render this word in the 
description of the bed of Eolofernes with its mosquito- 
curtain (Jth 10*^ etc.); also in Is 4* RV for Heb. 
chuppah in the sense of a protective covering. This 
Heb. word is becoming naturalized in English to denote 
the canopy under which a Jewish bridegroom and 
bride stand while the wedding ceremony is being per- 
formed. A. B. S. Kennedy. 

OANTIOLES. — See Song op Songs. 

CAP.— See Deess, § 6 (a). 

OAPEK-BERRY Ec 128 ry; AV 

' desire.* The RV tr, is supported by the LXX, Pesh. 
and the Mishna. The caper-berry is the fruit of 
Capparis spinosci, a common Palestine plant, which, 
largely on account of its habit of growing out of crevices 
in walls, has been identified with the hyssop (wh. see). 
Various parts of the caper plant are extensively used 
as medicine by the fellahln. The familiar capers of 
commerce are- the flower buds. The ‘failure* of the 
caper-berry in old age may have been its ceasing to act 
as a stimulant, either as an aphrodisiac or a stomachic. 

E. W. G. Mastebman, 

OAPERNAXJM.— The headquarters of Christ in His 
GalilaBan ministry, after His rejection at Nazareth 
(Mt 41®, Jn 218), Here he healed the centurion’s 
palsied servant (Mt 88*i», Lk 78-1®), provided the half- 
shekel for the Temple tribute (Mt 178«), taught in the 
synagogue (Mk l*i, Lk Jn e®®), performed many 
miracles (Mk 128-218, Lk 4»-4i), taught humility to the 
disciples (Mk 9®®), healed a nobleman’s son by a word 
from Cana (Jn 44«). For its unbelief He denounced 
the city (Mt ll®®, Lk 1018). Though it was evidently a 
town of considerable importance, the siteis forgotten and 


is a matter of dispute. The two sites most in favour 
are Tell Hum and Khan MtnyeK both on the north 
side of the Sea of Galilee, the former about midway 
between the latter and the mouth of the Jordan. At 
Tell Hum are extensive ruins, including the remains of 
a synagogue. Khan Minyeh does not show such impor- 
tant remains, and, as these seem all to be Arab, the 
balance of probability is on the side of Tell Hum, whose 
name should probably be written Telhum, and regarded 
as a corruption of Caphar Tanhum, the Talmudic form of 
the city’s name (see the latest discussion on the subject 
in PEFST 1907, p. 220). If the remains at Tell Hum 
are not Capernaum, it is difficult to say what important 
city they represent (see Sanday’s art. ‘Capernaum’ in 
Hastings’ BCG). R. A. S. Macalister. 

CAPH or KAPH.— Eleventh letter of Heb. alphabet, 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate the 
11th part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 

GAPHABSALAMA (1 Mac 731).— -Apparently near 
Jerusalem. Kefr SHwdn, the village of Siloam, is 
possibly intended. 

CAPHXBA (1 Es 5^8).— A town of Benj., inhabitants 
of which returned with Zembbabel; called in Ezr 2®® 
Chephirah; cf. Neh 7*8. 

GAPHTOB.— The region whence the Phihstmes 
came to Palestine (Am 9^, Jer 47«). Hence in Dt 2®® 
Caphtorim means the Phihstmes. In Gn Caphtorim 
is used of the country itself in place of Caphtor; it 
should be placed in the text immediately after Casluhim. 
Many identifications of Caphtor have been attempted* 
The favourite theory has been that it means the island 
of Crete (cf. Chbbethites). Next in favour is the view 
that Caphtor was the coast of the Egyptian Delta. It 
has also been identified with Cyprus. The correct 
theory is suggested by inscriptions of Ramses in. of 
Egypt (c. B.c. 1200), who tells of his having repelled a 
great invasion by enemies who had entered Syria and 
Palestine from the north. The leaders of these barbanans 
were called PurusaH, which (Egyp. r being Sem. 1) is 
equivalent to the Heb. Pdishtl. Connecting these facts 
with the circumstance that the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, more especially Cilicia, was called Kefto or 
Kafto in the Egyptian inscnptions, it appears very 
probable that this Kafto and Caphtor are identical. The 
further conjecture might be hazarded that the writing 
of the Hebrew v>aw as a vowel-letter in an original 
Kafto gave nse to the additional r'Bsh. Compare the 
similar case Ashkenaz. J. F. McCurdy. 

CAPPADOCIA.— A large district in the mid-eastern 
part of Asia Minor, formed into a Roman province in 
A.D. 17. It was administered by a procurator sent out 
by the reigning emperor, being regarded as an unim- 
portant distnct. In a.d. 70 Vespasian umted it with 
Armenia Minor, and made the two together a large 
and important frontier province, to be governed by an 
ex-consul, under the title of legaius AugusU pro prcetore, 
on the emperor’s behalf. The territory to the N, and 
W. of Cilicia, the kingdom of the client-king Antiochus, 
was incorporated in it at the time, and it afterwards 
received various accessions of territoiy. Jews from 
Cappadocia are mentioned in Ac 2®, and their presence 
there (c. b.c. 139) is implied in 1 Mac 158* where a 
letter in th^r favour is addressed by the Roman Senate to 
king Arathes. Cappadocia was not visited by St. Paul, 
probably as insufficiently Romanized, but it was one 
of the provinces to which 1 Peter (? about a.d. 70-80) 
was sent. A. Soutbr. 

OAPTAHT. — This word occurs very frequently in 
the or (AV and RV), and appears to have been favoured 
by the translators as a comprehensive term to denote 
a ruler, or a military commander of any unit, whatever 
its size might be. In modern military language it 
means especially the commander of a company of 
infantry, numbering about 100 to 110 men, and if 
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quite unsuitable as a translation. It represents in 
OT 13 different Hebrew words. In Ezekiel it is often 
used for th 3 secular head of the Messianic kingdom: 
‘prince’ will there and often elsewhere do as a render- 
ing, ‘officer’ and ‘chief’ will suit other passages. 
There are further places where none of these words will 
do as a translation. In the NT it translates four Greek 
words, and means; (1) Jn 18^*, Ac 22*® a Roman military 
officer, a tribune of the soldiers, in command of about 
1000 men, constituting the garrison of Jerusalem 
(hence Rev 6^® 19^* in a general sense); (2) Lk 22^ 

Ac 41 etc., the captain of the Temple, a Levite, who had 
under him a body of police, probably themselves also 
priests, whose duty it was to keep order in the Temple 
at Jerusalem and guard it by night: (3) He 2^“ (RV 
‘author’) leader, initiator; (4) Ac 28*® AV ‘captain 
of the guard’ (wanting in RV), a doubtful reading and 
of doubtfid sense. See also Army, § 2. A. Souter. 

CAPTIVITY.— See Israel, I. 23. 

GABABASION (1 Es 9“).— A corrupt name of one of 
those who put away their ‘strange’ wives. It seems 
to correspond to Meremoth in Ezr 10®. 

CAEAVAK. — See Trade and Commerce. 

OAEBUKCLE.— See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

CAECAS (Est 1*®). — One of the seven eunuchs or 
chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. 

CAEOHEmSH was the northern capital of the 
Hittite empire, but was probably also of consequence 
before the era of the Hittites, as it commanded the 
principal ford of the Euphrates on the nght bank, and 
was therefore indispensable to travel and commerce 
in Northern Syria, It was shown by George Smith 
to have lain on the site of the modem Jerablus or Hie- 
rapolis. It was an obstacle to the march of the inva- 
ding Egyptians about b.c. 1600. Several Assyrian con- 
querors attempted to capture it. It was taken finally 
by Sargon in b.c. 717 (cf. Is 10®), after which it became 
the capital of an Assynan province. Here Nebuchad- 
rezzar defeated Pharaoh-necho in b.c. 606, and thus 
ended the latest native Egyptian in Asia (Jer 46*, 
2 Ch 35*®). J, P. McCurdy. 

CAREFULNESS . — Careful and carefulness do not 
express approbation in the English of the Bible, as they 
do now. To be careful is to be too anxious, to worry. 
‘Be careful for nothing,’ says St. Paul (Ph 4«), and ‘I 
would have you without carefulness’ (1 Co 7®). Latimer 
says: ‘Consider the remedy against carefulness, which 
is to trust in God.’ Again, to be careless is not blame- 
worthy, meamng simply to be without apprehension, 
to feel safe, as Jg 18* ‘ they dwelt careless, after the 
manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure.’ 

OAEIA (S.W. of Asia Minor) is mentioned only in 
1 Mac 15® as one of the districts to which the Roman 
Senate sent a letter in favour of the Jews in b.c. 139- 
138. It was free at that date, with its inland States 
federated. The more important States, Rhodes, etc., 
are separately named. A. Souter. 

OAEITES occurs in the Kethtbh of the Heb. text and 
margin of RV in 2 S 20®, where the Ker^ has Cherethites, 
and in RV of 2 K 11*, where the AV has captains (RVm 
exemtxoners). The Cantes were possibly Phil, mercenaries 
from Caria, as the Cherethites were from Crete. 

GAEHEL. — 1. A town in the mountains south of 
Hebron, in the territory of Judah (Jos 15®®). Here Saul 
set up a memorial of his conquest of the Amalekites (1 S 
15*2), and here Nabal (1 S 25*) and Uzziah (2 Ch 26*® AV) 
had property. It was the home of Hezrai or Hezro, 
one of David’s followers (2 S 23®, 1 Ch 11”). It is 
identified with Kurmul, about 10 miles S.E. of Hebron, 
2. A hilly promontory by which the sea-coast of Palestine 
is broken, forming the south side of the bay of Acca. 
It continues as a ridge running in a S.E, direction, 
bordering the plain of Esdraelon on the S*> and finally 
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joining the main mountain ridge of the country In the 
district round about Samaria. On this ndge was 
Jokneam, reduced by Joshua (Jos 12®). The promontory 
was included in the terntory of Asher (19®®). It was 
the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice (1 K 18), and hither after 
Elijah’s translation Elisha came on the way to Samana 
(2 K 2*5). Elisha was for a time established here (4®). 
The fruitfulness of Carmel is alluded to (Is 33® 35*. 
Am 1®) , It was wooded (Mic 7*^), a fact which made it a 
good hiding-place (Am 9®). The head of the Shulammite 
is compared to Carmel (Ca 7®). 

The mountain seems from a very early period to have 
been a place of sanctity. In the list of Tahutmes iii. 
of places conquered by him in Palestine, Maspero sees 
in one name the words Rosh Kodsu, ‘holy headland,’ 
referring to Carmel. The site was probably chosen for 
the sacrifice whereby the claims of Baal and Jehovah 
were tested, because it was already holy ground. An 
altar of Jehovah existed here before Elijah (1 K IS®®). 
The traditional site is at the E. end of the ridge, but 
it is probably a mere coincidence that on the bank of 
the nver Kishon just below there is a mound known 
as Tell el-Kasis, ‘the mound of the priest.’ Tacitus 
(Hist ii. 78) refers to the mountain as the site of an 
oracle; the Druses hold the traditional site of the 
sacnfice of Elijah sacred; and the mountain has 
given its name to the Carmehte order of friars. 

R. A. S. Macauister. 

CARMI.—l . A Judahite, the father of Achan (Jos 7* i®, 
1 Ch 27). 2. The Carmi of 1 Ch 4* should probably be 
corrected to Ohelnbai, i.e. Caleb (cf 1 Ch 2® *®). 3. The 
eponyra of a Reubenite family (Gn 46®, Ex 6*^, 1 Ch 5®), 
the Cannites of Nu 26®. 

CARMONIANS (2 Bs 15®®, AV Carmanians).— A people 
occupying an extensive district north of the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf, between Persis on the west and 
Gedrosia on the east. They are said to have resembled 
the Medes and Persians in customs and language. 
The name survives in the present town and distnct of 
Kirman, In the above verse the reference is probably 
to Sapor I. (a.d. 240-273), the founder of the Sassamd 
dynasty, who, after defeating Valenan, overran Syria, 
and destroyed Antioch. 

CAENALKT, 1 Mac 5*®- and Camion, 2 Mac 
1221- 2 ® (RVm Carnam).— The ancient Ashteroth- 
karnaim (wh. see). 

CABNELIAN.— See Agate under Jewels. 

CAEHIOK. — See Carnaim. 

OAROB (Lk 15*®) RVm.— See Husks. 

CARPENTER.— See Arts and Crafts, § 1. 

CARPUS.— An inhabitant of Troas, with whom St. 
Paul stayed, probably on his last journey to Rome 
(2 Ti 4*®). The name is Greek, but we have no means of 
proving his nationality. 

CARRIAGE.— This word is always used in the AV 
in the literal sense of ‘something carried,’ never in the 
modern sense of a vehicle used for carrying. Thus 
Ac 21*® ‘we took up our carnages’ (RV ‘baggage’). 

GARSHENA. — One of the wise men or counsellors 
of king Ahasuerus (Est 1*0. 

CART, WAGON.— The cart, like the chariot, is an 
Asiatic invention. The earliest wheeled carts show a 
light framework set upon an axle with solid wheels 
(illust. in Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. [1878], i. 249). The 
type of cart in use under the Heb. monarchy may 
be seen in the Assyrian representation of the siege of 
Lachish (Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, ii. pi. 23), 
where women captives and their children are shown 
seated in wagons with a low wooden body (cf. 1 ^ 6^0, 
furnished with wheels of 6 and 8 spokes. They were 
drawn by a pair of oxen (Nu 7®- * ®)— exceptionally 
by two cows (1 S 6^* ‘®) — ^yoked to a pole which passed 
between them, and were used for the transport of 
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persons (Gn 45*®® ) and goods (Nu l.c,), including sheaves 
of grain to the threshing-floor (Am 2*3). The rendering 
‘covered wagons' (Nu 7®) is doubtful. For the thresh- 
ing-wagon, see Agriculture, § 3. 

A. R, S. Kennedy. 

OASEMKNT.*— Only Pr T® AV; RV ‘lattice,’ as 
Jg 528, where the same word is used in both places 
parallel to ‘ window.’ Of. also the Heb text of Sir 42** 
* Let there be no lattice to the room where thy daughter 
dwells.' See, further, House, § 7, 

OASIPHIA. — A settlement in the neighbourhood of 
Ahava (wh. see) in North Babyloma (Ezr 8*’), whose 
site has not been identified. J. F. McCurdy. 

oasluhim:.— A name occurring in Gn 10**, 1 Ch 1** 
in connexion with the names of other peoples there 
spoken of as descended from Mizraim, esp. the Caphtonm 
and Philistines. 

CASPHOR (1 Mac 5^ ae. AV Casphon; 2 Mac 12*3 
Caspin). — Near a large lake in Gilead. The site is 
unknown. 

CASSIA.— 1. Ex 30“, Ezk 27*®. 2. qetsi'Bth^ 

Ps 45®. Both these words apparently refer to some 
kind of cassia wood. The cassia bark from the Cinna- 
momum cassia is very similar in smell and properties 
to cinnamon (wh. see). E. W. G. Masterman. 

CASTANET.— See Music and Musical Instruments. 

CASTLE.— 1. In Gn 25*8, Nu 31*®, 1 Ch 6“, an 
obsolete, if not erroneous, rendering in AV of a word 
denoting a nomad ‘encampment* (so RV). 

2. In 1 Ch lis 2 AV speaks of the ‘castle’ of Zion, 
the citadel or acropolis of the Jebusite city, but RV 
renders as in 2 S 5^ ® * stronghold.’ A different word 
{hirah) is used of the castle or fort which in Nehemiah’s 
day defended the Temple (Neh 28 7®), and of the fortified 
royal residence of the Persian kings at Susa (Neh 1*, 
Est 1® etc.; RV ‘palace,’ marg. ‘castle’). The fortress 
m Jerusalem to which the authors of the books of 
Maccabees and Josephus give the name of Acra, is 
termed ‘the castle' in 2 Mac 4®*' 5® lO®® AV, where 
RVhas throughout ‘citadel’ (so also 1 Mac and 
elsewhere). See, further, City, Fortification and 

SlEQBCRAFT, § 4. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX.— See Dioscuri. 

CAT. — This animal is mentioned only in the Apocr 
(Ep. Jer V.22 [Gr. 2*]). There are two species of wild cat 
in the Holy Land. 

CATERPILLAR. — See Locust. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES.— The title of ‘Catholic' 
was given by the early Church to the seven Epistles 
which bear the names of James, Peter, Jude, and John 
There is much uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
title. Perhaps the most probable explanation is that 
this group of Epistles was looked upon as addressed 
to the Church generally, while the Pauline Epistles 
were written to particular churches and were called 
forth by local circumstances. 

CATHUA (1 Es 53®).— One of the heads of families 
of Temple servants who returned with Zerubbabel from 
captivity. It appears to correspond to Giddel in Ezr 
2*7; cf. Neh 7*9, 

CATTLE. — The word commonly used in OT is migneh,, 
meaning primarily possessions or wealth — oxen, camels, 
sheep, and goats being the only wealth of peoples in a 
nomadic stage of civilization. It includes sometimes 
horses and asses, e g. Ex 9®, Job 1®. The word is also 
sometimes rendered ‘possessions' {e.g. Ec 2^), ‘flocks' 
(Ps 78*8) , and ‘ herds ’ (Gn 47*®). For other words rendered 
in EV ‘cattle,’ see Beast. See also Ox, Sheep, 
Shepherd, etc, E. W. G. Masterman, 

CAUDA (AV wrongly Claiida; now Gaudho) is an 
island off the S. coast of Crete. St. Paul’s ship, sailing 
from Myra to Rome, shortly after rounding Cape Matala 
was making in a W.N.W. direction, when a sudden 


strong wind coming from E.N.E. drove it along at a 
rapid rate for about 23 miles, till it got under the lee of 
Cauda (Ac 27*®). Such a change of wind is frequent 
there at the present day. A. Soutbr. 

CAUL. — The Eng. word ‘caul’ is used (1) in Is 3** 
for a veil of net-work. (2) In Ex 29*®, Lv 3* *® ** 
49 74 gi6. 25 910 19 for the fatty mass at the 
opening of the liver (wh. see). (3) In Hos 138 for the 
pencardium, 

CAUSEY.— This Eng. word was used in the original 
edition of AV in 1 Ch 26*®- *8, and in the margin of 
Pr 15*9 and Is 7®. It is now found only in Pr 15*® marg., 
being changed in modem editions in the other places 
into causeway. The Heb. word is literally ‘a raised 
way,’ and is used of a pubhc road, but never of a 
street in a city. The word ‘causey’ is still used in 
Scotland for the raised footpath by the side of a road or 
street. 

CAVE. — The soft limestone hills of Palestine abound 
in caves, natural and artificial; and these must have 
attracted attention from a very early period. The 
aboriginal race of Horites were cave-dwellers, and the 
excavation at Gezer has revealed remains of a probably 
analogous race in W. Palestine. Lot (Gn 19®®) and 
David (1 S 22* etc.) dwelt for a time in caves; and 
their use as places of hiding and refuge is illustrated 
by many passages, e.g., Jos 10*®, Jg 6®, 1 K 18* etc. 
Caves were also used, at all periods in the history of 
Palestine, for sepulture, as in the case of Machpelah 
(Gn 23). Probably the most remarkable series of caves 
yet discovered in Palestine are the great labyrinths 
tunnelled in the hills round Beit Jibrin; one of these, 
in Tdl Sandahannah, contains sixty chambers, united 
by doors and passages, and groups containing fourteen 
or fldfteen chambers are quite common in the same hill. 
Another artificial cave near Beit Jibrin contains a hall 
80 ft. high and 400 ft. long; it has now fallen in. Other 
groups of caves, only less extensive, occur in various 
parts of Palestine on both sides of the Jordan. Little 
or nothing is known about the history of these great 
excavations; no definite information about their origin 
has yet been yielded by them, so far as they have been 
scientifically explored. R. A. S. Macalister. 

CEDAR {erez ). — The finest of the trees of Lebanon, 
the princip^ constituent of its ‘glory’ (Is 35® 60*®); 
it was noted for its strength (Ps 29®), its height (2 K 19®*) 
and its majesty (1 K 433, 2 K 14®, Zee ll*- *). Its 
wood was full of resin (Ps 104*®), and, largely on that 
account, was one of the most valuable kinds of timber 
for building, especially for internal fittings. It was 
exceedingly durable, being not readily infected with 
worms, and took a high polish (cf. 1 K 10*7, Ca 1*7, 
Jer 22**). It was suitable, too, for carved work 
(Is 44** 1®). In all these respects the ‘ cedar of Lebanon' 
{Cedrus Lihani) answers to the requirements. Though 
but a dwarf in comparison with the Indian cedar, it is 
the most magnificent tree in Syria; it attains a height 
of from 80 to 100 feet, and spreads out its branches 
horizontally so as to give a beautiful shade (Ezk 31*); 
it is evergreen, and has charactenstic egg-shaped cones. 
The great region of this cedar is now the Cilician Taums 
Mountains beyond Mersina, but small groves survive 
in places in the Lebanon. The most famous of these 
is that at Kadisha, where there are upwards of 400 
trees, some of great age. In a few references eraz does 
not mean the Cedrus Libani, but some other conifer. 
This is specially the case where ‘cedar-wood’ is used 
in the ritual of cle ansing after defilement by contact 
with a leper (Lv 14*) or a dead body (Nu 19«). Prob- 
ably erez here is a species of jumper, Juniperus Sabina, 
which grows in the wilderness. The reference in Nu 24* 
to ‘cedar trees beside the waters' can hardly apply 
to the Lebanon cedar, which flourishes best on bare 
mountain fdopes. E. W. G. Masterman. 
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OEDROK,--See Kipron. 

CEILED, CEILIKG.~See Cibled, Ciemng. 

CELLAR.—See House. 

CEHGHREJ3 (AV Cenchrea is wrong) was the 
sbuthem harbour of Corinth, and was on the Saronic 
Gulf about 7 miles E. of Connth. It was a mere village, 
and existed solely for the transit of goods to and from 
Connth. Thence St. Paul set sail for Syna (Ac ISis). 
PhcEbe, the lady commended for her service to the 
church here (Ro 160. carried St. Paul’s Epistle to 
Home A. Soutbr. 

CENDESffltrS.— A general of Antiochus vii. Sidetes, 
who was given the command of the sea-coast, and sent 
with an army into Palestine in order to enforce the 
claims of Antiochus against Simon Maccabffius, In a 
battle which took place in a plain not far from Modin 
the Jews gained a complete victory over Cendebaus, 
and pursued the Syrians as far as Kidron and the neigh- 
bourhood of Aahdod (1 Mac 15« 169; cf. Jos. Ant. 
xin. vii. 3). 

CEK5ER.— See Fxrepjln, Incense. 

OENStTS. — See Quiriiwus. 

OENTTTRION.— A centurion was a Roman military 
ofBcer, corresponding in the number of infantry com- 
manded by him (100) to the modern ‘captain,’ but 
In his status like our non-commissioned officers. The 
passage to the higher ranks was even more difficult 
in his case than it is amongst our non-commissioned 
officers. However, the chief centurion of a legion, 
known as the ‘ centurion of the first (chief) pike,* was 
sometimes promoted to the equestrian order. The 
Capernaum centurion (Mt Lk 7*-^®) was probably 
in Herod’s army, not in the Roman army strictly so 
called. Some of those mentioned in the NT were on 
apedal service in command of their units, and separated 
from the cohorts or legions of which they formed a part. 

A. Sovma. 

CEPHAS.— See Peter. 

OHABBZS. — One of the three rulers of Bethulia 
(Jth6«8io 10«). 

OHADIASAI (AV ‘they of Chadias*, 1 Es 5«.)— 
They are mentioned as returning, to the number of 422, 
with Zerubbabel. There are no corresponding names 
in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

OHiEREAS (AV Ghereas) hdd command at the 
fortress of Gazara, i.e. probably Jazer in the trans- 
JTordamc territory (see 1 Mac 6«-®). He was slain upon 
the capture of Gazara by Judas Maccabasus (2 Mac 
10»-*«). 

OHAPP.— See AoRicuiTURB, § 3. 

CHAIN is used in two different senses. 1. Chains 
for securing prisoners are denoted by a variety of words 
in OT and NT, which are also rendered by *Donds* or 
‘fetters,* although the monuments show that ropes 
were more generally used for this purpose, 2. A chain 
of precious metai was worn as a sign of rank, as by 
Joseph and Daniel, or purely as an ornament. See 
Ornaments, § 2. A. R. S. Eenneut. 

CHALCEDONY.— See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

CHALDJSA, CHALDiEANS.— The Heb. Kasdim is 
generally rendered ‘ Chaldees’ (Gn 11*®), and in Jer 50^® 
51« 24* 2S12, and often, is used for ‘Babylonian.’ 
The word is derived from the Bab. name KaldU for the 
district S.B. of Babylonia proper, on the sea-coast as 
it then was. From b.o. 1000 onwards its capital was 
Bit Yakin. The people were Aramseans, independent 
and aggressive. In the time of Babylonian weakness 
they pushed into the country, and Merodach-baladan 
was a Chaldsean usurper. Nabopolassar was also a 
Chaldaean, and, from his time, Chaldsea meant Baby- 
lonia. The Chaldeeans were Semites and not the same 
as the Kashdu, Eashshu, or Eassites, who conquered 
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Babylonia, and ruled it from the 13th cent. b.c. onwa^ 
but they came through, and probably had absorbed a 
part of, the country to which the Kassites had already 
assured the name Kashda. 

The name as applied since Jerome to the Aramaic 
portions of Daniel and Ezra is incorrect. The use of 
the term ‘Chaldsean* (Dn. and often) to denote a 
class of astrologers is not found in native sources, but 
arose from a transfer of a national name to the Baby- 
lomans in general, and occurs in Strabo, Diodorus, etc. 
It can hardly be older than Persian times. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

CHALK-STONES (Is 27® only).— The expression is 
of much interest, as showing that the practice of burn- 
ing limestone and slaking with water was followed 
in Pal. in OT times. 

CHALLENGE.— To ‘challenge’ in the language of 
AV is to claim, as in Golding’s tr. of Calvin’s Job, p. 
578; * lob neuer went about to challenge such perfection, 
as to haue no sinne in him,’ The word occurs in Ex 22®, 
in the heading of Is 46 ‘By his omnipotency he chaJ- 
lengeth obedience,’ and in Job 3« AVm. 

CHALPHI (AV Oalphi).— The father of Judas, one of 
the two captains of Jonathan Maccabseus who stood 
firm in a battle fought against the Syrians at Hazor 
in N. Galilee (1 Mac 11?®). 

CHAMBER . — Now obsolescent, is used by AV in a 
vanety of connexions where modern usage employs 
‘room,* as e.g. ‘bed-chamber,’ ‘upper chamber,* etc. 
See, generally, House. For the Temple chambers, see 
Temple. 

CHAMBERLAIN.— In OT the word occurs in 2 K 
23» and repeatedly in Est., where the onginal is 
‘eiinuch* {sans); but it is generally believed that this 
name is not to be taken always in a literal sense, and 
hence it is often rendered by the word ‘oflBcer.’ In 
Esther, however, the chamberlain evidently belongs 
to that class of persons who are entrusted with the 
watchful care of the harems of Oriental monarchs. In 
NT at Ac 12*® it is said that the people of Tyre and 
Sidon sought the favour of Herod Agnppa through the 
mediation of Blastus’the king’s chamberlain,' showing 
that the office was one of considerable influence. The 
word occurs again in AV in Ro 16*®, but is rendered in 
BV more accurately ‘treasurer of the city.' 

CHAMBERS OF THE SOUTH.— See Stars. 

CHAMELEON.— The chameleon {Chamoeleon vuLgarU) 
is a very common Palestine lizard. It may be found 
on hot days clinging with its bird-like feet and prehensile 
tail to the trees, or passing with slow and deliberate 
walk over the ground. It is remarkable for its marvellous 
protective gift of- changing the colour of its skin to 
resemble its surroundings, and for its eyes which, moving 
independently, one looking backwards while the other 
looks to the front, give it an unusual range of vision. 
Even to-day ft is supposed by the ignorant, as in olden 
times, to live upon air. In reality it lives on small 
insects, catching them by means of its long sticky 
tongue, which it can protrude and withdraw with extra- 
ordinary quickness. Two words In Lv 1 1»» are rendered 
‘chameleon’ in the Eng. versions. In the A V UacJi is so 
tranriated, but in the RV we have ‘land crocodile* 
(see Lizard); while in the RV Unshemeth — ^‘mole’ in 
AV— is tr. ‘chameleon.’ Both renderings are very un- 
certain. See Mole. E, W, G. Masterman. 

CHAMOIS {zemer, Dt, 14®).— The tr. of zemer as 
‘chamois* In EV and as ‘camelopard,* i.e. giraffe, in 
LXX, are both certainly incorrect, as neither of these 
animals occurs in Palestine, Tristram suggests the wild 
sheep, Ovis tragdaphus, an animal about 3 feet high 
with long curved horns. It is well known to the 
Bedouin. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

CHAMPAIGN.— This spelling in modern editions of 
AV has replaced champion (Dt 11»®, Jth fii) and cheiik- 
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pkin (Ezk 37* marg.) of the 1611 edition of AV. The 
wrord means an open plain. 

CHANCELLOR.— See Beeltbthmus and Rehum. 

CHANGES OF RAIMENT (Gn 462*, Jg 141*^ , 2 K 5^). 
— A literal tr. of a Heb. expression which not merely 
denotes a change of garments in the modern sense, 
but implies that the * changes ’ are superior, in matenal 
or texture or both, to those ordinarily worn. Hence 
‘gala dresses,’ ‘festal robes,' or the like, may be taken 
as a fair equivalent. Gifts of such gala robes have 
always been common in the East as special marks of 
favour or distinction. Cf. Dress, § 7. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CHANUNEUS (AVChanmmeus), l EsS^*. — ALevite, 
answering to Merari, if to anything, in the parallel list 
in Ezr Si*. 

CHAPHENATHA (1 Mac 12*7).— Close to Jerusalem 
on the east. Unknown. 

CHAPITER.— See Temple. 

CHAPMAN. — A chapman is a trader, the word being 
still used in some places for a travelling merchant. 
It occurs in 2 Ch AV and RV, and also in 1 K 10“ 
RV. The Amer. RV has ‘trader’ in both places. 

CHARAATHALAN (AV Gharaathalar), 1 Es 5**.— A 
name given to a leader of certain families who returned 
under Zerubbabel. But ‘ Charaathalan leading them 
and Allar’ is due to some perversion of the original, 
which has ‘Cherub, Addan, Immer,* three names of 
places in Babylonia, from which, the return was made 
(Ezr 2*9; cf. Neh 7«i). 

CHARAX (2 Mac 12i7, RV ‘to Charax,* AV ‘to 
Characa’). — East of Jordan, and apparently in the 
land of Tob. Unknown. 

CHAREA, 1 Es 5*2-Harsha, Ezr 2«, Neh 7“. 

CHARGER. — An obsolete word for a large flat dish 
on which meat was served. The Amer. RV every- 
where substitutes ‘ platter,’ e,g. Nu 7^2® , Mt 14* and 
parallels. 

CHARIOT. — The original home of the chariot was 
Western Asia, from which it passed to Egypt and 
Other countries. In OT chariots are associated mainly 
with war-like operations, although they also appear 
hot infrequently as the ‘carnages,’ so to say, of kings, 
princes, and high dignitanes (Gn 50®, 2 K 5®, Jer 17»; 
cf. Ac 8*®- the case of the Ethiopian eunuch) in times 
of peace. When royal personages drove in state, 
they were preceded by a body of ‘runners’ (2 S 15i, 

1 K IS). 

The war chariot appears to have been introduced 
among the Hebrews by David (2 S 8* LXX), but it did 
not become part of the organized military equipment 
of the State till the reign of Solomon. This monarch 
is said to have organized a force of 1400 chariots (1 K 10“, 

2 Ch 1“), which he distributed among the principal 

cities of his realm (1 K 9^* 10**). At this time, also, 
a considerable trade sprang up in connexion with the 
importation of chariots and horses. It was not from 
Egypt, however, which was never a horse-breeding 
country, that these were imported as stated in the 
corrupt text of 1 K but from two districts of 

Asia Minor, in the region of Cappadocia and Cilicia, 
named Musri and Kue (see Skinner, Cent. Bihle^ in loc.). 
In the following verse a chanet from Musri is said to 
have cost 600 shekels of silver (see Monet), and a horse 
150, but the Gr. text gives 100 shekels and SO shekels 
respectively. Similarly in 2 K 7« the reference is 
to the chariotry of the Hittites and their allies of 
Musri. 

Until the Macedonian period, when we first hear of 
chariots armed with scythes (2 Mac 13*), the war chariot 
of antiquity followed one general type, alike among 
the Assyrians and the Egyptians, the Hittites and the 
Syrians. It consisted of a light wooden body, which 
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was always open behind. The axle, fitted with stout 
wheels with 6 or 8 spokes (for the Heb terms see 1 K 7**), 
was set as far back as possible for the sake of greater 
steadiness, and consequently a surer aim. The pole was 
fixed into the axle, and after passing beneath the floor 
of the chariot was bent upwards and connected by a 
band of leather to the front of the chariot. The horses, 
two in number, were yoked to the pole. Traces were 
not used. In Assy nan representations a third horse 
sometimes appears, evidently as a reserve. The body 
of the chariot naturally received considerable decora- 
tion, for which, and for other details, reference may be 
made to Wilkinson’s Ane. Egyp. (1878), i. 224-241, 
and Rawlinson’s Five Cfrecu Monarchies (1864), ii. 1-21, 
where numerous illustrationss are also given. The 
‘chariots of iron’ of the ancient Canaamtes (Jos 17“, 
Jg 1^9 4*) were chariots of which the woodwork was 
strengthened by metal plates. 

In Egypt and Assyna the normal number of the 
occupants of a war chariot was two — the driver, who 
was often armed with a whip, and the combatant, an 
archer whose bow-case and qmver were usually attached 
to the right-hand side of the car. Egyptian repre- 
sentations of Hittite chanots, however, show three 
occupants, of whom the third carries a shield to protect 
his comrades. This was almost certainly the practice 
among the Hebrews also, since a frequently recurnng 
military term, sh&llsh, signifies ‘the third man,’ pre- 
sumably in such a chariot. 

Mention may be made, finally, of the chariots set 
up at the entrance to the Temple at Jerusalem, which 
were destroyed by Josiah. They were doubtless dedi- 
cated originally to J^, although they are termed by the 
Hebrew historian ‘chariots of the sun’ (2 K 23“), 
their installation having been copied from the Baby- 
lonian custom of representing Shamash, the sun-god, 
riding in a chariot. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CHARITY.— The word ‘ charity ‘ never occurs 
in AV in the sense of almsgiving^ but always with 
the meaning of love. It comes from the Vulg. caritas, 
which was frequently used to translate the Greek agapS, 
probably because amor had impure associations, and 
because dilectio (which is sometimes so used) was scarcely 
strong enough. Wyclif followed the Vulg , as did 
afterwards the Rhemish translators. Tindale and the 
Genevan Version preferred ‘love’; but in the Bishops’ 
Bible ‘ charity ’ was again often used, and the AV followed 
the Bishops in this. In the RV, however, ‘charity’ 
never occurs, the Gr, agapd being everywhere rendered 
‘love.’ 

For Feast of Charity (Jude AV) see Love Feast, 

CHARM. — See Amulets and Ohabms; and Magic 
Divination and Sorcery. 

CHARME (1 Es S^s).— Called Harim, Ezr 2*», Neh 7«- 
The form in 1 Es. is derived from the Heb., and not 
from the Gr. form in the canonical books. 

CHABMIS (Gn 469). — Son of Melchiel, one of three 
rulers or elders of Bethulia (Jth 6« gn lo*). 

CHASE. — See Hunting. 

CHASEBA (1 Es 6*0,— There is no corresponding 
name in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

CHASTITY. — See Crimes and Punishments, and 
Marriage. 

OHEBAR.— A canal in Babylonia (Ezk l^*-) beside 
which the principal colony of the first Exile of Judah 
was planted. It has been identified by the Pennsylvania 
expedition with the canal Kabaru, named in cuneiform 
documents of the time of Artaxerxes i. It apparently 
lay to the east of Nippur. The name means ‘great; 
Hence for ‘the river Chebar’ we may read ‘the Grand 
Canal.’ J. F. McCurdy. 

CHECKER WORK. — A designationapplied in IK 7*7 
(only) to the net-omament on the pUlars before the Temple. 
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CHBDOR-LAOMER.— An early king of Elam, who, 
according to Gn 14, exercihed dominion over a con- 
siderable part of Western Asia. His "vassals, Amraphel, 
king of Shinar, Anoch, king ot Ellasar, and Tidal, king 
of Goiim, helped him to defeat the Canaamte princes 
of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Zoar, who 
had rebelled against him after having acknowledged 
his authonty for twelve years. Chedor-laomer and his 
alhes defeated the Canaanite princes m the valley of 
Siddim, and sacked Sodom and Gomorrah. But the 
story relates that they were in turn defeated by * Abram, 
the Hebrew,’ w ho surprised them by night and recovered 
the spoil of Sodom and his nephew Lot. The name of 
Chedor-laomer is a purely Elamite name (Kudur-Lagamar 
or KutCT’-Lagamar), though it has not yet been found 
upon the inscriptions as that of an early king of Elam. 
But the recent excavations of M. de Morgan at Susa 
confirm the Biblical story, by revealing the considerable 
part which Elam played in the early history of Western 
Asia. L. W. King. 

CHEEK. — The seat of health and beauty (Ca 5^®). 
To be smitten on the cheek was the climax of insult and 
violence. That the command in Mt 5®® is not to be 
interpreted literally is shown bj' Christ’s own protest in 
jn 18®®. 0. W. Emmet. 

CHEESE.— See Milk. 

CHELAL. — One who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 10®o). 

CHELUAKS.— Probably the inhabitants of the 
town Chellus (wh. see). Cf. Jth 1® 2®®. 

CHELLUS.— From the text (Jth 1®) this place is sup- 
posed to have been situated S.W. of Jerus. near Betane 
and N. of Kadesh and the ‘river of Egypt,’ i.e. the 
Wady-el’Arish; but any certain identification is im- 
possible. 

GHELOB. — Jth 1®*> reads, not as AV and RV ‘many 
nations of the sons of Chelod assembled themselves to 
battle,’ but ‘there came together many nations unto 
the array (or ranks) of the sons of Cheleul.’ It is not 
certain whether the * many nations * are allies of 
Nebuchadrezzar or of Arphaxad, or whether they come 
to help or to fight the ‘sons of (jhelod.’ Probably v®’** 
summarizes v.®*; hence ‘sons of Chelod’ should be 
Nebuchadrezzar’s army. But he is, in Jth., king of 
Assyrians, not Chaldseans, No probable conjecture 
as to Aram, original has been made. 

OHELUB.— 1. A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
2. The father of Ezri. one of David’s superintendents 
(1 Ch 27®®). 

CHEIitJBAI (1 Ch 2®).— Another form of Caleb. Cf. 
1 Ch 218* ■*2, and see Caleb, and Carmi, No. 2. 

CHELTTHI. — One of the sons of Bani who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10®®). 

CHEMARIH.— In EV this word is found only in Zeph 
1<; but the original of which it is the transliteration is 
used also at 2 K 23® and Hos 10®, and in both instances 
Chemdrim is placed in the margin of AV and RV. 
Chdmer, of which ChemOrim is the plural, is of Aram, 
origin, and when used in Syr. carries no unfavourable 
connotation. In the Heb. of the OT, however, Ch^ 
mdrim always has a bad sense; it is applied to the pnests 
who conducted the worship of the calves (2 K 23®, 
Hos 10®), and to those who served the Baalim (Zeph B). 
Kimchi believed the original significance of the verbal 
form was ‘to be black,’ and explained the use of the 
noun by the assertion that the idolatrous priests wore 
black garments. Others take the root to mean, ‘to 
be sad,’ the ckumra being a sad, ascetic person, a monk 
or priest. 

CHEMOSH. — The national god of the Moabites 
(Nu 21®®; in Jg 11®« probably ‘Chemosh’ is a scribal 
or other error for ‘Milcom’ [wh. see], who held the 
same position among the Ammomtes). His rites seem 
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to have included human sacrifice (cf. 2 K S®^). It was 
for this 'abomination of Moab’ that Solomon erected 
a temple (1 K IV), later dc.stroyed by Josiah (2 K 231®) 

N. Koenig. 

CHENAANAH.— 1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 7»®). 2. 

The father of Zedekiah the false prophet m the reign of 
Ahab (1 K 22^1. 2 Ch 

OHENANI.— A Levite (Neh 9^). 

OHENANIAH.— Chief of the Levites at the removal 
of the ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Ch 16®® ®7), 
named among the officers and judges over Israel 
(26®®). 

OHEPHAR-AMMONI (‘village of the Ammomtes,’ 
Jos 18®^).— A town of Benjamin. Probably the ruin 
Kefr ^ Ana near Bethel. 

CHEPHIRAH (‘ village,’ Jos 9^7 18®®, Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®®). 
— One of the four Hivite cities which made peace 
with the Hebrews; re-peopled after the Captivity, 
having belonged to Benjamin, called in 1 Es 5^® 
Caphira. Now Kefireh S.W. of Gibeon. 

CHEQUER WORK.— See Spinning and Weaving. 

CHERAN.— One of the children of Dishon, the son of 
Seir, the Horite (Gn 36®®, 1 Ch 1*®). 

OHERETHITES AND PELETHITES.— These were 
mercenary soldiers, who probably began to attach 
themselves to David whilst he was an outlaw (2 S 22® 
etc.), and subsequently became the king’s bodyguard 
and the nucleus of his army (2 S IS^® 20^ 2®, 1 K 
138 44, 1 Ch 18^7). Benaiah, whom Josephus calls 
‘captain of the guard’ (Ani. vii. xi. 8), was their 
commander. They accompanied David in his retreat 
from Jerusalem (2 S Id^®), fought against Absalom 
(2 S 207 ®®), acted as Solomon's bodyguard at his 
coronation (1 K 1®®' ■‘0. The Cherethites were a 
Philistine clan (1 S 30“ ), dwelling on the coast (Ezk 
26“, Zeph 2®) , and the name Pelethites may have been a 
corrupt form of Philistines. Unwillingness to believe 
that foreigners stood so near the national hero led 
certain Jewish scholars to assert that the two dans were 
Israelites. The appellation ‘Cherethite’ seems to be 
connected with Crete, and there is good ground (but 
see Caphtob) for the belief that Caphtor, from which 
Am 97 says the Philistines came, is to be identified with 
Crete. The LXX of Ezk 25“, Zeph 2® uses Cretans as 
the equivalent of Cherethites. J. Taylor. 

OHERITH.— The ‘brook’ by which Elijah lived 
(1 K 17® ®) was ‘before,’ i.e. on the E. of Jordan. The 
popular identification of Cherith with the Wady Kelt 
between Jerusalem and Jencho is unwarranted. 

CHERUB (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®i), — One of the places from 
which certain families, on the return from Babylon, 
failed to prove their register as genuine branches of 
the Israelite people. See Charaathalan. 

CHERUBIM.— 1, The most important passage for 
determimng the origin of the Hebrew conception of the 
cherubim is Ps IS^®. The poet, in describing a theophany 
of Jehovah, represents the God of Israel as descending 
to earth on the black thunder-cloud: ‘He rode upon a 
cherub and did fly, yea, he soared on the wings of the 
wind.' According to this passage, the cherub is a 
personification of the storm-cloud, or, as others prefer 
to interpret, of the storm-wind which bears Jehovah 
from heaven to earth, 

2. We shall next discuss the part the cherubim play 
in the religious symbolism of the OT. In the Tabernacle 
there were two small golden cherubim, one at each end 
of the mercy-seat. It was these figures that invested 
the ark with its special significance as an emblem of the 
immediate presence of Jehovah. Cherubic figures were 
embroidered on the curtain separating the Holy of Holies 
from the Holy Place, and on the other tapestries of the 
sanctuary. In the Temple two huge cherubim of olive 
wood, overlaid with gold, overshadowed the ark with 
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their wings (1 K 6^-^^). Cherubic figures were also 
found among the other decorations of the Temple 
(1 K 029 32 35). In both sanctuaries they are figures 
of religious symbolism; they act as bearers of Deity, 
and are consequently emblematic of Jehovah’s immediate 
presence. Hence we have the phrase ‘Thou that 
sittest on the cherubim’ (Ps 80^ et al.). In Ezekiel’s 
inaugural vision (ch. 1) the four composite figures of the 
living creatures are in a later passage termed cherubim 
( 1 02) They support the firmament on which the throne 
of Jehovah rests, and in this connexion we again have 
them as bearers of Deity. In the Paradise story, the 
cherubim perform another function; they appear as 
guardians of the tree of life (Gn 3^* J). A different 
version of this story is alluded to by Ezekiel (28^ w), 
according to this prophet, a cherub expels the pnnce of 
Tyre from Eden, the garden of God. In both these 
passages they perform the function of guardians of 
sacred things, and m view of this it is probable that, in 
the Temple and Tabernacle, they were looked upon as 
guardians of the contents of the ark as well as emblems 
of the Di\ine presence. 

3. As to the figure of the cherubim in the sanctuaries 
we have no clue, and Josephus is probably correct when 
he says that no one knows or can guess their form. The 
prophet Ezekiel and the results of Babylonian excava- 
tions assist us in solving the enigma. The prophet’s 
living creatures were composite figures, each having the 
face of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle. We are not to 
suppose that these forms corresponded exactly to any- 
thing that the prophet had seen, but he worked out 
these figures in his gorgeous imagination, combining 
elements Hebrew and Babylonian. The native element 
is to some extent an unsolved riddle, but of the con- 
tribution made by Babylonian art there can be no 
reasonable doubt. The huge composite figures with 
human head, eagle’s wings, and bull's body, which were 
placed as guardians at the doors of temples and palaces 
in Babylonia, supplied the prophet with the material 
for his vision. The writer of the story of the Garden 
of Eden had some such figures m mind. Basing his 
conjecture on Ezekiel’s vision, Schultz {OT Theol. ii. p. 
236) imagines that the cherubim of the sanctuary were 
composite figures with feet of oxen, wings of eagles, 
manes of lions, and human bodies and faces, standing 
upright and spreading their wings over the ark. This 
view is somewhat problematic. Cheyne and Dillmann 
prefer to associate them with the griffin, which so often 
appears in mythology as a guardian of sacred 
treasures The former asserts that the Hebrew cherubim 
were of Hittite origin. It is not correct to suppose that 
they were directly borrowed either from the Babylomans 
or the Hittites, but the Hebrew imagination combined 
foreign and native elements as they were suited to its 
purpose. The derivation of the Heb. word from the 
Bab. JcuruhUt a designation of the steer-god, is, although 
advocated by Delitzsch, exceedingly uncertain and is 
denied by Zimmern. We are now in a position to judge 
the three theories as to the nature of the cherubim, — 
that they were (1) real, (2) symbolical, and (3) mjrthical. 
That they were higher angelic beings with actual exist- 
ence is now generally discarded. They were in reahty 
creations of the imagination, the form being borrowed 
from mythological sources and afterwards invested with 
a symbolic meaning. 

4. In Jewish theology the cherubim are one of the 
three highest classes of angels, the other two 
being the seraphim and ophanim, which guard the 
throne of the Most High. They appear as youthful 
angels in Rabbinical literature. Philo allegorizes them 
as representing two supreme attributes of God — His 
goodness and authority; he also mentions other views 
(for Jewish Ideas, cf. JE s.v,). The living creatures of 
the Apocalyptic vision are borrowed from Ezekiel’s 
imagery. Starting with this passage (Rev and 
borrowing elements from Jewish theology, some Christian 
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theologians have incorrectly maintained that the cheru- 
bim of Scnpture were supramundane spmtual essences. 

Jambs A. Kelso 

OHESALON.— Near Kinath-jearim on the border of 
Judah (Jos 151 °). Now the village Kesla on the hill 
N. of lOriath-jeanm. 

OHESED.— 'One of the sons of Nahor and Milcah 
(Gn 2222 J). He is obviously here introduced into the 
genealogy of the Terahites as the presumptive fore- 
father of the Kasdim or Chaldseans. This probably 
represents a different tradition from that in P, where Ur 
of the Chaldees (i.e. Kasdim) is spoken of as the dwelling 
place of Terah (Gn 11), Nahor’s father. 

OHESIL (Jos 153 “). — The LXX reads Bethel, probably 
for Bethvl, as in the parallel passage, Jos 19S and Chesil 
of MT is prob. a textual error. 

CHESTNUT TREE (‘ armJGn, Gn 3037, Ezk 318. rv 
plane).— There is no doubt that the RV is correct. 
The chestnut tree is only an exotic in Palestine, but 
the plane (Arab. dUb) is one of the finest trees of the land. 
It attains great development; a wonderful specimen, 
which has a small room or shop within its hollow trunk, 
is to be seen in one of the streets of Damascus. The 
plane (Planus orientalis) peels its outer layers of bark 
annually, leaving a white streaky surface. It flourishes 
specially by watercourses (Sir 24w). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

CHESULLOTH (Jos lO^s).— The same as Chisloth- 
tabor, Jos 1912 , A place on the border of Zebulun. 
Now the rum IksSl at the foot of the Nazareth hills, in 
the fertile plain W. of Tabor. 

CHETH. — Eighth letter of Heb. alphabet, and as such 
used in the 119th Psalm to designate the 8th part, each 
verse of which begins with this letter. 

CHEZIB (Gn 383).— See Achzib, No. 2. 

OHIDON.— The name, acc to 1 Ch 13®, of the 
threshing-floor where Uzzah was struck dead for rashly 
touching the ark (see Uzzah). In 2 S 6® the name is 
given as Nacon, No locality has ever been identified 
with either name. 

CHIEF OP ASIA.— Ac 193i ; RV ‘ chief officers of Asia’ ; 
RVm ‘Asiarchs.’ See Asiarch. 

CHILD, CHUiDBEN.— 1. Value set on the possession 
of children. — Throughout the Bible a noteworthy 
characteristic is the importance and happmess assigned 
to the possession of children, and, correspondingly, the 
intense sorrow and disappointment of childless parents. 
Children were regarded as Divine gifts (Gn 4^ 335), 
pledges of God’s favour, the heritage of the Lord 
(Ps 1273 ) It followed naturally that barrenness 
was looked upon as a reproach, i.e. a punishment 
inflicted by God, and involving, for the woman, disgrace 
in the eyes of the world. Thus, Sarah was despised by 
her more fortunate handmaid Hagar (Gn 16«); Rachel, 
in envy of Leah, cried, ‘Give me children or ^se I die* 
(Gn 30^); Hannah’s rival taunted her to make her 
fret, because the Lord had shut up her womb (1 S 1«); 
Elisabeth rejoiced when the Lord took away her 
‘reproach among men* (Lk 1®). ‘He maketh the 
barren woman to keep house and to be a joyful mother 
of children’ (Ps n3»), cries the Psalmist as the chmax 
of his praise. The reward of a man who fears the Lord 
shall be a wife like a fruitful vine, and children like olive 
branches round about his table (Ps 1283 ). Our Lord 
refers to the joy of a woman at the birth of a man into 
the world (Jn I 621 ). Not only is natural parental 
affection set forth in these and similar passages, but also 
a strong sense of the worldly advantages which accom- 
panied the condition of parentage, A man who was a 
father, especially a father of sons, was a rich man, his 
position was digmfied and influential; his possessions 
were secured to his family, and his name perpetuated, 
‘Be fruitful and multiply’ was a blessing desired by 
every married couple — ^for the sake of the latter part 
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of the blessing, the necessary accompaniment of fruit- 
fulness— ‘ replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have 
dominion'; for fatherhood involved expansion of 
property and increase in importance and wealth. 

2. The filial relationship. —The position of children 
was one of complete subordination to their parents. 
Gn 22. Jg 11”, and the sacrifices to Molech of children 
by their parents (Lv 18« 202-6, 2 K 231°, Jer 3235) 
indicate that the father had powers of life and death 
over his children; these powers are limited in Dt 
Keverence and obedience on the part of children towards 
their parents were strongly enjoined (Ex 20^*, Lv 193, 
Dt 2716, Pr 1® etc.). Any one smiting or cursing his 
father or mother is to be put to death (Ex 21i6 i7). 
Any one who is disrespectful to his parents is accursed 
(Dt 1716). Irreverence on the part of children towards 
an older person is visited by a signal Instance of Di\ine 
judgment (2 K 2*3 «). Several passages in the Book 
of Proverbs urge care, even to seventy, in the upbnnging 
of children (Pr Si® 132* is® 226 29i6 etc.). The outcome of 
this dependence of children upon their parents, and of 
their subordination to them, was an intensely strong 
sense of the closeness of the filial bond, and a horror of any 
violation of it. A son who could bnng himself to defy 
his father and break away from his home life was 
indeed no longer worthy to be called a son (Lk 15i9). 
The disobedience of Israel is bewailed in penitence by 
the prophet because it appears to him like the most 
heinous crime, the rebellion of children against a 
loving father: ‘Surely they are my people, children that 
will not err. ... In his love and in his pity he re- 
deemed them, . . . and he bare them and carried them 
all the days of old. But they rebelled’ (Is 638-i6). In 
this connexion some of the sentences in our Lord’s 
charge to the Twelve must have fallen upon startled 
ears (Mt lO*! ss-ss). Children were expected to follow 
in the footsteps of their parents and to resemble them. 
Hence such expressions as ‘ Abraham’s children.’ which 
carried the notion of resemblance in character. Hence 
also the figurative use of the word ‘children’: 
‘children of transgression’ ‘children of disobedience.’ 
Phrases like these are closely connected with others in 
which the words ‘children’ or ‘sons’ are used in a 
spiritual sense conveying the ideas of love and trust 
and obedience. St, Peter speaks of ‘Mark, my son.’ 
In touching anxiety for their spiritual welfare, St. Paul, 
writing to the Galatians, addresses them: *My little 
children’; and St. John, in his Epistles, is fond of the 
same expression. 

3. The feeling for childhood.— Tenderness towards 
child life, appreciation of the simplicity, the helplessness, 
of children, affection of parents for their children, and 
children for their parents: all these are features of the 
Bible which the most superficial reader cannot fail to 
observe. There are many touching and vivid examples 
of and reterences to parental love. All the sons and 
daughters of Jacob rose up to comfort him ioT the loss 
of Joseph, but he refused to be coraiorted (Gn 3766). 
Tf I be bereaved of my children, I am bereaved’ 
(4314), is his despairing ciy wften Benjamin also is taken 
from him — Benjamin, ‘ a child of his old age, a little one 
. . . and his father loveth him’ (442®). Hannah 
dedicated her little son to the service of the Lord in 
gratitude for his birth; and then year by year ‘made a 
httle robe and brought it to him’ (I S 212), David 
fasted and lay all night upon the ground praying for 
the life of his sick child (2 S 12i6). The brief account 
of the death of the Shunammite’s boy is a passage of 
restrained and pathetic beauty (2 K 41®® ). Isaiah’s 
feeling for the weakness and helplessness of children is 
displayed in the mention of the words first articulated 
by his own son (Is S*); and in his description of the time 
when the earth should be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, and little children, still dependent for life and 
protection upon their mother’s care, should, without 
fear of harm on her part, be allowed to play among 
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wild beasts and handle the asp and the adder (ll®-®) 
Zechanah dreams of the happy time when Jerusalem 
shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets 
(Zee 86). The beauty of a child’s humble simplicity 
is acknowledged by the Psalmist, who likens his own 
soul to a weaned child with its mother (Ps 1312), 
unconsciously anticipating the spirit of One, greater 
than he, who said that only those who became as 
little children should m any wise enter the Kingdom 
of heaven (Mt 18®), and who gave thanks to His Father 
for revealing the things of God to ‘babes’ (Mt II28). 

E. G. Romanes. 

CHILDREN (SONS) OF GOD.— There are a few pa.s- 
sages in the OT in which the term ‘ sons of God ’ is applied 
to angelic beings (Gn 6^-4, Job V 2^ 38^; cf, Dn 32* 
RV). Once the judges of Israel are referred to as 
‘gods,’ perhaps as appointed by God and vested with 
His authority (but the passage is very obscure, may 
the words be ironical?), and, in parallel phrase, as 
‘sons of the Most High’ (Ps 826, cf. Jn lO®^; also, 
Ps 291, 896 RVm). 

With these exceptions, the term, with the correlative 
one of ‘Father,’ designates the relation of men to God 
and of God to men, with varying fulness of meaning. 
It is obvious that the use of such a figure has wide 
possibilities. To call God ‘Father* may imply little 
more than that He is creator and ruler of men (cf. 
‘Zeus, father of gods and men’); or it may connote 
some phase of His providence towards a favoured indi- 
vidual or nation; or, again, it may assert that a father’s 
love at Its highest is the truest symbol we can frame of 
God’s essential nature and God’s disposition towards 
all men. Similarly, men may conceivably be styled 
‘children of God’ from mere dependence, from special 
privilege, from moral likeness, or finally from a full 
and willing response to the Divine Fatherhood in filial 
love, trust, and obedience. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the Scripture facts present a varying and 
progressive conception of God as Father and of men 
as His children. 

I In the OT.— The most characteristic use of the 
figure is in connexion with God’s providential dealings 
with His people Israel. That favoured nation as a 
whole IS His ‘son,’ He their ‘Father’: it is because 
this tie is violated by Israel’s ingratitude and apostasy 
that the prophets rebuke and appeal, while here, too, 
lies the hope of final restoration. Thus Hosea declares 
that God loved Israel and called His ‘son’ out of Egypt 
(Hos IP, cf. Ex 422 ‘Israel is my son, my firstborn’); 
and, in spite of the Divine rejection of the Northern King- 
dom (Hos 1® Lo-ammi, ‘not my people’), prophesies 
that it shall still be said to them * ye are the sons of the 
living God’ (l^o). So too Isaiah: T have nourished 
and brought up children, and they have rebelled against 
me . . . Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider* (1® 3 ), jn Deuteronomy the same figure 
is used (161 g6 141. 2)^ and in the Song of Moses (Dt 32) 
receives striking development. God is the ‘Father* 
of Israel, whom He begat by delivering them from 
Egypt, nourished in the wilderness and established 
(VV.6* 10-16 18); the people are His ‘sons and daughters,’ 
His ‘children’ (vv.i® 20), Yet they are warned that 
this sonship has moral implications, and may be forfeited 
by neglect of them (v.6 ‘they have dealt corruptly with 
him, they are not his children’); and the hint is given 
of the bringing in of the Gentiles through a sonship 
based, not on national privilege but on faith and obedi- 
ence (V.2I, cf. RO 1012. 13 19). 

Thus the relation is not merely formal but ethical, 
and on both sides. The Divine Fatherhood towards 
Israel is mamfested in protecting and redeeming love: 
it involves the Divine faithfulness, to which His people 
may make appeal in their extremity (Jer 31®- 18-20^ 
Is 43® 6316 648-12). The of Israel’s sonship carries 
vdth it the obligation of filial response: * a son honoureth 
Ms father ... if then I be a Father* where is mirw 
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honour?’ (Mai !«). But such response is, of necessity, 
not only national, but also, and first, individual, and 
the way is opened for a conception of God as Father of 
every man (cf. Mai 2i°), and of all men as, at least 
potentially, ‘children of God.’ 

The Psalms have been left for separate reference. 
For if the religion of Israel had really attained to any 
clear conception of God as Father and of men as His 
children, it would most naturally find utterance in these 
compositions, in which we have at once the devoutest 
expression of the personal religious consciousness and the 
chosen vehicle of the worship of the congregation. But 
the dominating conception is of God as King and of man 
as His servant. True, the Divine care for man and the 
Divine help are set forth under a wealth of imagery: God 
is shield, rock, fortress, refuge, shepherd, hght, salvation, 
but not Father. Twice only is the name used of Him, 
not as appellative but in simile, to describe His tender 
mercies. He is ‘a Father of the fatherless’ (Ps 685); 
‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him’ (103*^ cf. Is 66i3). Once the 
term ‘thy children* is apphed to ‘Israel, even the 
pure in heart’ (Ps 73^5 ^); and in several passages the 
term ‘son of God’ is used of the theocratic king, as 
representing ideal Israel (Ps 2^^; see also Ps SQ^ 27^ 
2 S 7M, He 16). 

It cannot, then, be said that in the OT we have a 
doctrine of men as ‘ children of God,* springing from, 
and developed under, a conception of God as essentially 
Father. Nor is it clear that later Judaism made advance 
towards this closer and more individual conviction of 
sonship. 

Bousset affirms that ‘ the belief comes to light, more and 
more frequently the nearer we approach to Jesus’ own 
time, that God is the Father of eacn individual believer’ 
^JeaiLSt P> 113, Ens. ed.). But against this may be set the 
judgment of Wendt: ' In the later Judaism, down to the 
time of Jesus, there was by no means a development of the 
conception of God . . . inclining to a more prevalent use 
of the name of Father. The development proceeded rather 
in the way of enhancing to the utmost the idea of God’s 
transcendent greatness and judicial authority over men. 
According to the Pharisaic view, the moral relation of man 
to God was one of legal sub] ection’ (.Teaching of Jesus, i. 190) . 

The relevant passages in the Apocrypha, at least, leave 
the gulf unbridged between OT and NT (To 13^, Wis 5® 
148, Sir 231 < 3612 5110, Ad. Est Ifi^), and nowhere does 
our Lord’s teaching appear in sharper contrast to current 
rehgious ideas than in relation to the Divine Fatherhood 
(e.p. Jn 839-42) . 

II. In the NT.— The outstanding fact is that in the 
seU-revelation of Jesus Christ, as well as in His teaching, 
the characteristic name for God is ‘ Father.’ He entem 
into full inheritance of the OT conception of the Divine 
power and transcendence, proclaims a Kingdom of God, 
and develops its meaning for His disciples; but the King 
IS also Father, and the stress of Chnst’s teaching on this 
side is not on the Kingship but on the Fatherhood of God. 
In what unique sense He knew God as * His own Father,’ 
Himself as ‘ Son of God,’ we do not here inquire (see 
Jesus Christ), noting only how simply, in the deepest 
experiences of joy or trouble, His faith uttered itself in 
the name ‘Father’ (Mt 1126 2639, 2945). But there 

was that in His religious consciousness which He could 
freely share with disciples as ‘children of God’: 
the faint and halting analogy of the OT became through 
Him a clear and steadfast revelation of the Divine 
Fatherhood, and of sonship, in its fullest sense, as the 
possible and indeed normal relation of human to Divine. 

1, The S3raoptic Gospels.— The essential and um- 
versal Fatherhood of God appears in such sayings as 
that of Mt 5<3“48, and, supremely, in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. Even when, as generally, it is in discourse 
to the disciples that the term ‘ your Father ’ is used, it still 
connotes what is in God, awaiting in man that obedient 
recognition which is sonship. It is the appeal of Christ 
to His disciples against hypocrisy, unforgivingness, lack 
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of faith (Mt 61 is 26)^ it stands as symbol of the 
Divine proMdence, forgiveness, redemption — ^in a word, 
of the Divine love (Lk 6*^6 iji®, Mk 1123), and hence it 
gives the ground and manner of all access to God, — 
‘Whensoever ye pray, say, Father’ (Lk II2). 

If with Jesus the Fatherhood of (3od lies in His dis- 
position towards men, not in the mere fact that He created 
them, so the filial relationship is ethical. God is Father, 
men must become children. In the Synoptic Gospels the 
term implying generation — ‘ child (children) of God ’ — 
is not used, and the references to * sons of God ’ are few, 
though sufficient to emphasize the moral conditions of 
sonship. Thus, the peacemakers ‘shall be called sons 
of God’ (Mt 59) : love to one’s enemies has for its 
motive ‘ that ye may become sons of your Father which 
IS in heaven’ (Mt 546, cf. Lk 635). But since sonship is 
virtually identical with membership of the Kingdom of 
God, these direct references must be supplemented by 
the many sayings in which the conditions of entrance 
into the Kingdom are laid down- it is the righteous (and 
what the term means is set forth m the Sermon on the 
Mount) who ‘ shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father’ (Mt 1348). 

2. The Gospel (and 1 Ep.) of St. John.—'In the Fourth 
Gospel (considered here rather than in its chronological 
sequence, for the sake of comparison with the Synoptics) 
certain elements in our Lord’s revelation of the Father 
receive new emphasis. 

(a) The unique Sonship of Jesus is the prevailing 
theme (Jn is 2O81). Hence the Synoptic phrase 
‘your Father’ all but disappears. What it implies 
is not absent, but is to be reached through a rich un- 
folding of, and fellowship with, the personal religious 
consciousness of Jesus Himself, under the terms ‘my 
Father’ and, especially, ‘the Father.’ Only once does 
He speak to the disciples of ‘ your Father,* when, after 
His resurrection, He hnks them with Himself as ‘ brethren’ 
in the message, ‘I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God’ (Jn 20i7, cf. 1490). 

• (6) The sonship of the disciples is to be attained 
through Jesus Christ: * No one cometh unto the Father 
but through me’ (Jn 146). What is exceptional in the 
Synoptics (Mt 11^, Lk IO22) becomes the normal 
teaching of the Fourth Gospel: to see, know, believe, 
love, confess the Son, is the one way of access to the 
Father (Jn 14-17, 1 Jn 223). Moreover, the impulse of 
attraction to Christ is itself from the Father (Jn 
and the Divine imtiative, as well as the completeness 
of the break required with ‘the world’ and ‘the flesh’ 
(1 Jn 246, Jn 36), is described as being ‘born anew,’ 
‘born of the Spirit,’ ‘born of God’ (Jn S*-* iw, 1 jn 39). 
In 1 Jn. the moral fruits of this new birth are set forth 
— righteousness, incapability to sin, love, faith in the 
Son of God, victory over the world (1 Jn 2*9 3® 4^ 4), 

These are the elements which combine in the con- 
ception of sonship in the Johannine writings: the 
actual phrase ‘children (not ‘sons’) of God’ occurs 
Jn 112 iiM, ijn 34 2 10 52. 

3. The Epistles of St. Paul.— St. Paul speaks both of 
‘children of God’ and of ‘sons of God.’ His doctrine 
comprises the mystical and the ethical elements alj-eady 
noted, while it is enriched and developed by addi- 
tional features. In his speech at Athens (Ac I?®*) 
he for a moment adopts the Greek point of view, and 
regards all men as the ‘offspring’ of God. Apart from 
this, he— like the Fourth Gospel, but in his own way — 
connects sonship with faith in Clhrist: it is part of his 
doctrine of redemption, a status and privilege conferred 
by God upon men through faith in Christ, attested 
by the indwelling Spirit and His fruits. ‘Ye are all 
sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 32«); 
‘The Spint himself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are children of God’ (Ro 846); ‘as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God* 
(Ro 844). xt is as ‘children of God’ that his canvsvte 
have a moral mission to the world (Ph 2*6), 
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The idea of sonship as a Divinely conferred status is 
expressed by St. Paul under the Roman custom of 
‘adoption’ (wh. see), by which a stranger could be 
legally adopted as ‘son* and endowed with all the 
pn-vileges of the ‘child’ by birth (Eph cf. Ro S^^). 
The figure suggests fresh points of analogy. To the 
Romans, St. Paul makes moral appeal on the ground 
that in exchange for the ‘spirit of bondage’ they had 
received the ‘ spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father’ (Ro S^^). In the passage Gal 3®-47 he likens 
the state of the faithful under the Law to that of ‘ young 
children’ needing a ‘tutor’; ‘heirs,’ yet, because 
under guardians, differing nothing from * bondservants.’ 
The Law as ‘tutor’ has led them to Christ, in whom 
they are now ‘sons of God’; Christ has ‘redeemed’ 
them from the bondage of Law that they might ‘ receive 
the adoption of sons,’ and, because they are sons, ‘God 
sent forth the Spint of his Son into our hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father’ The spintual sonship, open to all 
believers, should be no stumbling-block to Israel, 
though to them specially belonged ‘the adoption* 
(Ro 9^). It fulfils the typical distinction within Israel 
itself of ‘children of the flesh’ and ‘children of the 
promise’: by Divine election alone men become 
‘children of God,’ ‘sons of the living God’ (Gal 4*8, 
Ro 98 28) 

St. Paul further conceives of sonship as looking 
forward for its full realization. We are ‘waiting for 
our adoption, to wit the redemption of our body ’ (Ro S^). 
As Christ was Son of God, yet was by His resurrection 
‘declared to be the Son of God with power’ (Ro P), 
so will deliverance from the ‘bondage of corruption’ 
reveal the ‘sons of God,’ and all creation shall share 
in ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God’ 
(Ro 8^8"®). This ultimate realization of sonship is 
‘to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might 
be the firstborn among many brethren* (Ro S®*, cf. 
1 Jn 32). Finally, the greatness and the certainty of 
the future glory are set forth under the thought of 
the son as ‘heir’ (Ro Gal 4i-7; cf. Eph l^-is), 

4, Other KT writers.—The opening chapters of the 
EpisUe to the Hebrews emphasize the greatness and 
finality of a revelation through the Son, who in stooping 
to redeem men is not ashamed to call them ‘brethren’; 
they are ‘children’ whose nature He shares, ‘sons’ 
who through Him are brought to glory (He 29-^8). And 
at the close of the Epistle the readers are exhorted 
to regard suffering as the Divine chastemng, which 
marks them out as ‘sons’ and comes from ‘the Father 
of spirits’ (12*-w). 

If the Ep. of St, James suggests a universal view of the 
Fatherhood of God in the phrases ‘ the God and Father,’ 
‘the Lord and Father,’ ‘the Father of lights’ (Ja 
39 117), it also endorses the deeper spiritual sonship 
under the figure, ‘ Of his own will he brought us forth 
by the word of truth’ (P*). The same metaphor of 
spintual birth is used by St, Peter, In 1 P I®® this birth, 
as in James, is through the ‘word’ of God; in l^ it is 
attributed to the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and is 
joined with the Pauline thought of an inheritance yet 
to be fully revealed. The name ‘Father’ appears as 
the distinctively Christian name for God — ‘if ye call 
on him as Father’ (li7). But the idea of sonship is 
not developed: the thought does not occur in the 
enumeration of Christian privileges in 21 - 1 ®, where the 
phrase ‘sons of the living God’ is absent from the 
reference to Hosea, though found in the corresponding 
reference by St. Paul (cf. 1 P 2i“ with Ro S®®- ®8). 

Finally, in Revelation we meet with this figure of 
sonship, with emphasis on its ethical side, in the vision 
of the new heaven and the new earth: ‘He that 
overcometh shall inherit these things: and I will be his 
God, and he shall be my son’ (Rev 2V, cf. v,8). 

S. W. Green. 

OHILDEEN, SONG OP THE THEEB.-See Apoc- 
BTPHA, p. 42*>. 


CHILEAB. — The second son of David by Ab^fi, 
the widow of Nabal the Carmelite (2 S 33). In 1 Ch 3^ 
he is called Daniel. 

CHILIARCH (Rev RVm).— See Band. 

CHILXASM. — A peculiar doctrine of the future, based 
upon a developed and literalized exposition of the 
eschatological pictures of the NT. It includes the 
doctrine of the MiUennium (whence its name fr. Gr. 
chxlioi), that is to say, the period of 1000 years between 
the resurrection of the saints and that of the rest of the 
dead, of the visible appearance of Chnst to establish 
His Kingdom of nsen saints and defeat an equally 
literal Antichrist, and of the Last Judgment. 

The germ of developed Chiliasm is to be found in the 
teaching of the Apostles, and particularly in Rev. 20; 
but it seems to have had no great prominence in 
doctrinal development until the middle of the 2nd cent., 
when it spread from Asia Minor, particularly among 
the Jewish Ebiomtes. Justin Martyr believed in the 
earthly reign of Christ, but knew that some orthodox 
Christians did not. Papias describes the coming King- 
dom with the extravagant imagery of the Jewish 
Apocalyptic. The Montanists were extreme chiliasts, 
but Ongen opposed the doctrine. Augustine may be 
said to have given the death-blow to the chiliastic 
expectation in the early Church by his identification 
of the Church with the Kingdom of God on earth; 
and throughout the Middle Ages his view obtained. 

A revival of chiliastic conceptions came with the 
Reformation, when attention was again concentrated 
on NT teaching. The fanatics among the reforming 
sects, particularly the Anabaptists at Munster, expected 
the speedy establishment of Christ on earth, apparently 
taking some steps towards preparation therefor. The 
Augsburg and Helvetic Confessions, however, condemn 
Chiliasm, and the leading Reformers, while they ex- 
pected the speedy coming of Christ, did not attempt 
to hteralize descriptions of this event. Throughout 
the 17th cent, the chiliastic views again appear— a fact 
doubtless due, as in the time of the early Church and of 
the Reformation, to persecution. The view, however, 
was never regarded as strictly orthodox, although 
advocated by prominent writers on both the Continent 
and in England. 

In modern times Chiliasm has been championed by a 
number of prominent theologians, but particularly by 
sects like the Mormons, the Second Adventists, and, as 
pre-millenarians, by many professional evangelists. 
There is, however, no uniformity in these chiliastic 
views, except as to the behef in the coming of the 
MiUennium (see Millennium), in which aU share. The 
opinions as to the nature of the Kingdom also range 
from extremely sensuous views hke those of certain 
of the early Church Fathers to the highly socialistic 
views of men like Oetinger. At the present time, 
outside of the circle of the pre-miUenarians, chiliastic 
■views have little influence, and the tendency is strong 
to substitute belief in social evolution, under the in- 
spiration of Christiamty, for the cataclysmic establish- 
ment of a Uteral kingdom by Jesus at His second 
Advent. Shailer Mathews. 

OHUiION and Mahlon were the two sons of Ehmelech 
and Naomi (Ru 1^ 2 ). They married women of the 
Moabites— Mahlon marrying Ruth, and Chihon Orpah 
(Ru 418 )— and after a sojourn of ten years in Moabite 
territory died there. ChUion means ‘wasting away.* 
Mahlon means ‘ sickly.’ Neither of these names occurs 
elsewhere in the Bible. The two names occur in varying 
order in Ru !» and 4®, so that no conclusion can be 
drawn as to which was the elder. 

GHILMAD occurs in Ezk 27®3 at the close of the 
list of nations that traded with Tyre. The name has 
been thought to be the Aram, form of Charmande, a town 
on the Euphrates mentioned by Xenophon (Anab. i. 
5. 10), George Smith identified Chilraad with the 
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modern KaZwSdha near Baghdad — but neither of these 
conjectures has much probability. 

CHIMHAM. — Probably the son (cf. 1 K 2’) of Bar- 
zillai the Gftleadite, who returned with David from 
beyond Jordan to Jerusalem after the death of Absalom 
(2 S ). See, further, Geruth-chimham. 

CHIMNEY. — See House, § 7 . 

CHINNEEETH.— A city (Dt 3i7, Jos ll^ [in latter 
spelt Chinneroth] 1935) which gave its name to the Sea 
of Chinnereth (Nu 34ii, Jos 123 1327), the OT designation 
of the Sea of Galilee. The site of the town is uncertain, 
but it follows Rakkath (probably Tiberias), and may 
have been in the plain of Gennesaret (cf. 1 K 1520). 

CHIOS. — An island in the .®gean Sea opposite the 
Ionian peninsula in Asia Minor. In the Sth cent. b.c. 
the inhabitants were the richest of all the Greeks. The 
city was distinguished in literature also, and claimed 
to be the birth-place of Homer. Up to the time of 
Vespasian it was, under the Roman Empire, a free 
State. The chief city was also named Chios. St. Paul 
passed it on his last voyage in the .ffigean Sea (Ac 20^®). 

A. SOUTER. 

CHISLEV (AV Chisleu, Neh 1\ Zee 71)— See Time. 

CHISLON (‘strength’). — Father of Elidad, Ben- 
jamin’s representative for dividing the land (Nu 3421 p). 

GHISLOTH-TABOR, Jos 1912, — gee Chbsulloth. 

CHITHLISH (Jos 15«, AV Kithlish).— A town in the 
Shephelah of Judah. The site is unknown. 

CHITTIM (1 Mac li 8®) for Kittim (wh. see). 

CHIUN.— Am 523 (see Rephan, Siccuth). As 
shown by the appositional phrase ‘your god-star,’ 
this name refers to the Assyr. Kaiwanu, the planet 
Saturn ( = Nimb, war-god), whose temple, Bit Ninib, in 
the province of Jerusalem is mentioned by the Egyptian 
governors of this city as early as b.c 1450. The transla- 
tion of the word as an appellative (‘pedestal’) by some 
is due to the vocalization of the Massoretes, who are 
supposed to have considered it a common noun. How- 
ever, It is far more probable that they, conscious of 
its reference, substituted for the original vowels those 
of the word shiqquts (‘abomination’) — an epithet often 
applied to strange gods. N. Koenig. 

CHLOE (mentioned only in 1 Co l^i). — St. Paul had 
been informed of the dissensions at Corinth prob. by some 
of her Christian slaves. Chloe herself may have been 
either a Christian or a heathen, and may have lived 
either at Corinth or at Ephesus. In favour of the latter 
is St. Paul’s usual tact, which would not suggest the 
invidious mention of his informants’ names, if they 
were members of the Corinthian Church. 

GHOBA (Jth 44; Chobai 154 «, noticed with 
Damascus). — Perhaps the land of Hobah (wh. see). 

CHOIR (Neh 128 RVm).— See Praise. 

CHOLA. — An unknown locality mentioned in Jth 15®. 

CHOLER is used in Sir SI®® 378® in the sense of a 
disease, ‘perhaps cholera, diarrheea’— Oa;f. Eng. Diet. 
(RV ‘colic’), and in Dn 8^ 11“ in the sense of bitter 
anger. Both meanings are old, and belonged indeed to 
the Lat. cholera as early as the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

CHORAZIN. — A place referred to only in the de- 
nunciation by Christ (Mt ll^^, Lk 10^®). It is with 
probability identified with Kerazeh, north of Tell Hum, 
where are remains of pillars, walls, etc., of basalt. 

R. A. S, Macalister. 

CHORBE (AV Corbe), 1 Es 5 «=Zaccai, Ezr 2 », 
Neh 714. 

CHOSAMJiITS (1 Es Q®^). — It is not improbable that 
the Gr. reading is due to a copyist’s error, especially 
seeing that the three proper names that follow Simeon 
in the text of Ezr lO®! are omitted in 1 Esdras. 

CHRIST.— See Jesus Christ, and Messiah. 

CHRISTUN .—This name, from very early times the 


distinctive title of the followers of Jesus Christ, occur* 
only thrice in NT (Ac 11^ 262®, 1 P 416). 

1. Time and place of ongin. — Our only information 
on this point comes from Ac ll^s It was in Antioch, 
and m connexion with the mission of Barnabas and 
Saul to that city, that the name arose. It has some- 
times been suggested that the infrequent use of ‘Chris- 
tian’ in the NT points to a considerably later origin, 
and that the author of Acts had no better reason for 
assigning it to so early a date than the fact that the 
founding of the first Gentile church appeared to him 
to he an appropnate occasion for its coming into use. 
But apart from St. Luke’s well-established claim, as the 
historian of Christ and early Chnstiamty, to have * traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first,’ his 
own non-employment of the word as a general designa- 
tion for the disciples of Christ suggests that he had no 
reason other than a genuine historical one for referring 
to the origin of the name at all. 

2. Authors of the name. — (l) It is exceedingly un- 
likely that it was originally adopted by the Christians 
themselves. As the NT shows, they were in the habit 
of using other designations — ‘the disciples’ (Ac ll®* 
and passim), ‘the brethren’ Ac 93®, Ro 16^4 and con- 
stantly), ‘the elect’ (Ro S®®, Col S^®), ‘the saints’ 
(Ac 913, Ro 12«), ‘believers’ (Ac 5“, 1 Ti 412), ‘the 
Way ’ (Ac 9® 19®). But in NT times w^e never find them 
calling themselves Christians. In Ac 26®® it is king 
Agnppa who employs the name. And though in 
1 P 413 it comes from the pen of an Apostle, the context 
shows that he is using it as a term of accusation on the 
lips of the Church’s enemies. 

(2) It cannot have been applied to the followers of 
Jesus by the Jews. The Jews believed in ‘the Christ,’ 
i.e. ‘the Anointed One,’ the Messiah, and they ardently 
looked for Him to come. But it was their passionate 
contention that Jesus of Nazareth was not the Christ. 
To call His followers Christians was the last thing they 
would have thought of doing. They referred to them 
contemptuously as ‘this sect’ (Ac 28®®, cf. 24®* 
and when contempt passed into hatred they called 
them ‘Nazarenes’ (Ac 24®, cf. Jn 146). jt is true that 
Agnppa, a Jewish king, makes use of the name; but 
this was nearly 20 years after, and when, in that Roman 
world with which he lived in close r^ations, it had 
become the recognized designation of the new faith. 

(3) Almost certainly the name owed its ongin to 
the non-Christian GentUes of Antioch. As these Anti- 
ochenes saw Barnabas and Saul standing day by day 
in the market-place or at the corners of the streets, 
and proclaiming that the Christ had come and that Jesus 
was the Chnst, they caught up the word without under- 
standing it, and bestowed the name of ‘Christians’ 
on these preachers and their followers. Probably it 
was given, not as a mere nickname, but as a term of 
convenience. Yet doubtless it carried with it a sugges- 
tion of contempt, and so may be compared to such 
titles as ‘Puritan’ and ‘Methodist’ originally apphed 
by those who stood outside of the spiritual movements 
which the names were meant to characterize 

3. The spread of the name. — Originating in this 
casual way, the name took deep root in the soil of human 
speech, and the three passages of the NT in which it occurs 
show how widely it had spread within the course of 
a single generation. In Ac 26®® we find it on the lips 
of a Jewish ruler, speaking in Osesarea before an audience 
of Roman officials and within 20 years after it was 
first used in Antioch. A few years later St Peter 
writes to ‘the elect who are sojourners of the Dis- 
persion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia’ (1 P li); and, without suggesting that 
‘Christian’ was a name which the Church had yet 
adopted as its own, he assumes that it was perfectly 
familiar to the ‘elect’ themselves over a vast region 
of the Dispersion; and further implies that by this 
time, the time probably Nero’s persecution (a.b. 64), 
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to be called a Chnstian was equivalent to being liable 
to suffer persecution for the sake of Christ (4^®). It 
was later still that St, Luke wrote the Book of Acts, 
and when he says that the disciples were called Chnstians 
first in Antioch (Ac he evidently means that this 
was a name by which they were now commonly known, 
though his own usage does not suggest that they had 
even yet assumed it themselves. 

Outside of the NT we find Tacitus and Suetonius 
testifying that the designation Christian (or * Chrestian’) 
was popularly used in Rome at the time of the Neroman 
persecution; while from Pliny, early in the 2nd cent., 
we learn that by his day it was employed in Roman 
courts of law. ‘Are you a Chnstian?* was the ques- 
tion he was himself accustomed to put to persons 
brought before him on a charge of being followers of 
Christ. By the time of Polycarp’s martyrdom (soon 
after the middle of the 2nd cent.), the term of accusation 
and cross-examination has become one of joyful pro- 
fession. *I am a Christian’ was Polycarp’s repeated 
answer to those who urged him to recant. It was 
natural that those who were called ‘to suffer as Chris- 
tians’ should come to glory m the name that brought 
the call and the opportunity to confess Chnst. And so 
a name given by the outside world in a casual fashion 
was adopted by the Church as a title of glory and pride. 

4. The meaning attached to the name.— The original 
meaning was simply ‘ a follower of Christ.’ The Anti- 
ochenes did not know who this Christ was of whom 
the preachers spoke; so little did they know that they 
mistook for a proper name what was really a designation 
of Jesus. But, taking it to be His personal name, they 
called Christ’s disciples ‘Chnstians,’ just as Pompey's 
followers had been called * Pompeians,’ or the adherents 
of Herod’s dynasty ‘ Herodians.’ No doubt they used 
the word with a touch of good-humoured contempt — 
the Chnstians were the followers of somebody or other 
called Christ. It is contempt again, but of an intenser 
kind, that seems to be conveyed by Agnppa’s words 
to St. Paul, * With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fam make me a Chnstian 1’ (Ac 26^). In 1 Peter a 
darker shadow has fallen upon the name. Nero has 
made it cnminal to be a Christian, and the word is 
now one not of scorn merely, but of hatred and fear. 
The State ranks a Christian with murderers and thieves 
and other malefactors (cf. 1 P 4^^ with v.is). On its adop- 
tion by the Church, deeper meanings began to be read 
into it. It testified to the dignity of the Church’s 
Lord— ‘the Anointed One,’ the rightful King of that 
Kingdom which hath no end. It proclaimed the 
privileges that belonged to Christians themselves; 
for they too were anointed with the oil of God to be a 
holy generation, a royal pnesthood. Moreover, in Greek 
the word christos (‘anointed’) suggested the more 
familiar word chrestos (‘gracious’). The Christians 
were often misnamed ‘Chrestians’ from an idea that 
the founder of their region was ‘ one Chrestos.’ And 
this heathen blunder conveyed a happy and beautiful 
suggestion. It is possible that St. Peter himself is 
playing on the word ‘Christ* when he writes (1 P 2»), 
‘If so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious 
(chrestos). * And by and by we find TertuUian reminding 
the enemies of the Church that the very name ‘Chres- 
tians,’ which they gave to Christ’s people in error, is 
one that speaks of sweetness and benignity. 

5. The historical significance of the name.— (DIt 
marked the distinct emergence of Christianity from 
Judaism, and the recognition of its right to a separate 
place among the religions of the world. Hitherto, to 
outsiders, Christianity had been only a Jewish sect 
(cf. the words of GalHo, Ac 18^* i®), nor had the first 
Apostles themselves dreamt of brealdng away from 
synagogue and Temple. But the Antiochenes saw that 
Christ’s disciples must be distinguished from the Jews 
and put into a category of their own. They understood, 
however dimly, that a new religion had sprung up on 


the earth, and by giving its followers this new name, 
they helped to quicken in the mind of the Church it- 
self the consciousness of a separate existence. (2) It 
marked the fact, not heretofore realized, that Chnsti- 
amty was a religion for the Gentiles. Probably it was 
because the missionaries to Antioch not only preached 
Chnst, but preached Him ‘unto the Greeks also’ 
(Ac 1120), that the inhabitants discerned in these men 
the heralds of a new faith. It was not the way 
of Jewish Rabbis to proffer Judaism to Greeks in the 
market-place. Christianity appeared in Antioch as a 
umversal religion, making no distinction between Jew 
and Gentile (3) It is not without sigmficance that it was 
‘ first in Antioch’ that the Christians received this name. 
It shows how the Church's centre of gravity was shifting. 
Up to this time Christians as well as Jews looked to 
Jerusalem in everything as the mother of them all. 
But Jerusalem was not fitted to be the chief city of a 
universal faith. Paul saw this clearly — helped to it 
without doubt by his experiences at this very time. 
And so Antioch became the headquarters of his mis- 
sionary labours, and through him the headquarters 
of aggressive Christiamty in the early Apostolic age 
(13^ 14“f 22 fE 35ff i 822 £f ). It seived as a step- 
ping-stone for that movement, inevitable from the day 
when Christianity was first preached unto the Gentiles, 
which by and by made Rome, the metropolis of the 
world, the mother-city also of the umversal Church. 
(4) The name marked the fact that Christianity was 
not the religion of a book or a dogma, an idea or an 
institution, but a faith that centred in a Person. The 
men of Antioch were mistaken when they supposed 
that Christ was a personal name, but they made no 
mistake in thinking that He whose name they took 
to be Christos was the foundation-stone of this new 
faith. By calling the disciples Christians they became 
unconscious prophets of the truth that Christianity, 
whether regarded from the side of historical revelation 
or of personal expenence. is all summed up in the 
Person of Jesus Christ. J. C. Lambebt. 

CHRISTIANITY ' — When the name ‘Christian* (see 
preceding art.) had come to be the specific designation 
of a follower of Jesus Chnst, it was inevitable that the 
word ‘Christianity’ should sooner or later be used to 
denote the faith which Chnstians profess. The word 
does not occur in the NT, however, and first makes its 
appearance in the letters of Ignatius early in the 2nd 
century. But for 1800 years it has been the regular 
term for the religion which claims Jesus Christ as its 
founder, and recognizes in His Person and work the 
sum and substance of its beliefs. 

Christianity presents itself to us under two aspects — 
objective and subjective, past and present, world- 
historical and personal. It is a great fact of universal 
history, but also a truth of personal experience. It is a 
revelation given from above, but also an appropriation 
effected from within. We must think of it therefore 
(1) as it was historically revealed to the world; (2) as 
it is realized in the life of the individual. 

I. Christiamty as a Historical Revelation.— In deal- 
ing with this part of the subject two opposite mistakes 
must be avoided. (1) First the mistake of those who 
confound history with dogma, principles with institu- 
tions, and read back into Christianity as a Divine 
revelation the later creeds and rites and orders of the 
Church. It was inevitable that the Christian religion 
in the course of its history should clothe itself in outward 
forms, but it is not to be identified with the forms it has 
assumed. In dealing with the subject, we are limited, of 
course, by the plan of this work, to the Biblical material. 
But apart from that, the view taken in the present 
article is that, in seeking to discover Christianity in its 
essential nature, we must accept the NT as our authority 
and norm, inasmuch as there alone we find the historical 
record of the life and self-witness of Jesus Christ, and 
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ftlso the writings of that Apostolic group which moved 
in the immediate hght of His mamfestation as that was 
given not only m His hfe on earth, but in His death and 
resurrection and their extraordinary spintual results. 

(2) On the other hand, we must avoid the error of 
those who, when they insist on going ‘back to Christ,’ 
and demand the substitution of the Christ of history for 
the Chnst of dogma, assume that nothing that is super- 
natural can be historical, and that the Chnst whom we 
find in the NT — the Christ of the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection and the Atonement, the Chnst who wrought 
miracles and claimed to be the Son of God, and was so 
accepted by those who had known Him in the flesh and 
subsequently knew Him in the Spirit — is not the Jesus 
of history at all. To this it can only be said here that 
the reahty of alleged supernatural facts, hke the reality 
of any other alleged facts, depends upon the evidence, 
and is not to be ruled out by any presuppositions. 
Further, that while from the nature of the case there 
is a difference between the teaching of Jesus dunng His 
earthly ministry and the teaching of the Apostles 
regarding the nsen Christ, the evidence of our Lord’s 
own consciousness and history, even as we find it in the 
Synoptic Gospels, points to the correctness of the 
Apostolic conclusions about Him. We therefore hold 
that whatever Chnstianity is, it is not what certain 
modern writers describe as ‘the religion of Jesus,’ but 
something very different, and that as it is not to be 
confounded with churchly dogmas and institutions, it is 
just as little to be identified with an ethical theism based 
on the beauty of Christ’s character and the pure precepts 
of His Sermon on the Mount. The men who were first 
called Christians (Ac 11*) had never seen Jesus or 
listened to His teaching, and the gospel that laid its 
grasp upon them and won for them this distinctive 
name was neither a bare repetition of the Master’s 
teaching nor a mere exhibition of His perfect hfe. On 
the contrary, it was such a gospel as meets us in the 
Epistles of St. Paul and the sermons reported in Acts — 
the gospel of One who not only hved a spotless life and 
spake as never man spake, but died for our sins and 
was raised again for our justification, and was thereby 
declared to be the Son of God with power. It is in 
accordance, therefore, with the original application of 
the name ‘Chnstian’ that in seeking for the meaning 
of the word ‘Christianity’ we should make full use 
of the Apostohc testimony regarding Christ, 

1. As a religion appearing in history, Chnstianity had 
Its historical rdatwns and its historical roots, (a) It was 
related to all the old ethnic faiths, and to every religious 
experience of vision and longing, of striving and despair, 
that the soul of man had ever known. The modern 
study of Comparative Religion is enabling us to realize 
this as it has never been realized before; but the NT 
makes the general truth perfectly plain. God speaks to 
man in the visible world (Ro 1®®), He writes His law on 
the natural heart (216), He never leaves Himself without 
witness (Ac 14i7). And on their part men grope through 
the darkness after God (Ac l?*^), being dimly conscious 
of the truth that they are also His offspring (v.*®). 
And so when Christ comes, He comes not only as the 
Light of the world (Jn but as the true Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into it (1^) — a state- 
ment which implies that even apart from His historical 
manifestation in Judaea, the heavenly Christ was the 
Light and Life of all men, and that there is a sense in 
which a soul may be ‘naturally Christian’ as TertuUian 
said. 

(6) But while Christianity was and is related to all 
the ethnic faiths, it was deeply rooted in the soil of the 
OT. In the pagan religions we find many anticipations 
of Christianity, but in Judaism there is a definite and 
Divine preparation for it. Law and prophecy, priest- 
hood and sacrifice all contributed directly to this result. 
St. Paul declares that ‘the law was our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ’ (Gal 3«). The Evangelists 
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draw attention again and again to the fact, so evident to 
every discermng reader of Scnpture, that the prophets 
were heralds of the Chnst who was to come The 
author of Hebrews shows us that the ministnes of Taber- 
nacle and Temple were examples and shadows of Christ’s 
heavenly Pnesthood. In the Fourth Gospel we find 
Jesus Himself affirming that ‘salvation is of the Jews’ 
(Jn 4“), and in that very sermon in which He sets 
forth the manifesto of His own Kingdom, He proclaims 
that He came to fulfil and not to destroy the Law and 
the Prophets of Israel (Mt S^^). 

2. But notwithstanding its historical connexions with 
the past, Chnstiamty was a religion absolutely new. 
The pagan faiths, so far from explaining its origin, 
serve rather to reveal the world’s great need of it. 
St. Paul seized on this truth when he saw in the altar 
at Athens inscnbed ‘To an Unknown God,’ an uncon- 
scious appeal to the Christian missionary to declare the 
God and Father of Jesus Chnst (Ac 17^ ). And even 
Judaism no more accounts for Christianity than the 
soil accounts for the mighty tree which spnngs out of 
it. While carefully relating Himself to Judaism, Jesus 
no less carefully discriminated between the permanent 
and the passing in its institutions. He claimed the 
nght not only to give a fresh reading of its ancient laws 
(Mt 6®^ but even to abrogate certain laws alto- 
gether (vv.33ff- 38ff 43ff He Set Himself not merely 
above ‘them of old time’ (Mt 5 passim), but above 
Moses (197ff IJ, 22^ ll, Jn 6^ ) and Solomon (Mt 12«11), 
Abraham (Jn 8 ^^ ) and David (Mt 22^1® ll). It was 
this freedom of Jesus in dealing with the old religion 
that astonished His hearers: ‘ He taught them as having 
authority, and not as their scnbes’ (7^*^ ). More- 
over, His attitude of independence towards Judaism 
is illustrated by the opposition of the Jewish leaders 
to Himself. His condemnation and crucifixion is the 
standing proof that He and His religion did not grow 
out of Judaism by any process of natural evolution. 
St. Paul sets the immense difference between the two 
faiths in the clearest light by his contrast, so fully 
worked out in Rom. and Gal., between the Law of 
Moses and the grace of Christ. And very soon in the 
history of the early Church there came that inevitable 
crisis which decided that though Judaism had been 
the cradle of Christianity, it was not to be its nursing- 
mother (cf. Fairbairn, Christ in Modem Theology, p. 52) ; 
that Chnstiamty was not a mere spiritualized Judaism, 
but a new and umversal religion recogmzing no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Greek, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, and seeing in Christ Himself the ‘all 
in all.’ 

3. When, with the NT as our guide, we seek for the 
essential features of objective Christianity, the following 
characteristics present themselves: — 

(a) It is a revelation of God through the life and in the 
Person of Jesus Christ. Upon this the vast majority 
of those who call themselves Christians are practically 
agreed. ‘God was in Christ' (2 Co and in the 
human face of Jesus there so shone the brightness of 
the Eternal Glory (4») that he that hath seen Him hath 
seen the Father (Jn 14«). In His teaching Jesus re- 
vealed God to us as our Father in heaven; in His own 
tenderness and pity and boundless love for men He 
showed us what the heavenly Fatherhood really means. 
And so, as we read the Gosp^s, the assurance grows that 
in looking on the face of Jesus Christ we are seeing 
right into the heart of the invisible God. 

There are those, however, who, while fully admitting 
all this, yet hesitate to reco^ize in the historical Jesus 
a personal revelation of the Divine nature in human form. 
For i^em J esus as the B evealer has the worth of God without 
being Himself God. But this is not the Christ who is pre- 
sented to us in the NT; and if we fall short of the NT view 
of Christ, our Christianity will not be the Christianity of 
the NT. If, on the other hand, we take the Gospels and 
Epistles as our authorities, we must hold i^n their evi- 
dence not only that ‘God was in Christ,’ out that He so 
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-.■arelt in Christ that Christ Himself was God; and that 
iistorical Christianity is nothing less than an immediate 
revelation of the Divine nature through the incarnation of 
God in Jesus Christ. 

(6) Chnstianity is the religion not only of the revela- 
tion of God but of i/ie redemption, of man. The paganism 
that reared altars to an unknown God proved impotent 
to redeem human life from the domimon of evil (see 
Ro 12'® ), while the \isions of the Divine that came to 
true Israelites only made them more deeply conscious 
of their sin and need (cf. Is 65). The purpose of Jesus 
IS announced m His very name; He came ‘to save his 
people from their sms* (Mt 121). His own testimony 
runs; ‘The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
wluch was lost* (Lk 19'°). St. Paul sets Christ before 
us as the Dmne Reconciler and Redeemer. God was in 
Chnst reconciling the world unto Himself (2 Co 5'®, Cf. 
Ro 5'°); He sent forth His Son that we might have 
redemption through His blood, and might receive the 
adoption of sons (Gal # 5, Eph 1^). And it is the 
witness of the whole NT that Christ accomplished His 
work of seeking and sa'ving, of reconciling and redeeming, 
by taking our sins upon Him, bv suffering with men 
and for them, by dying at last on the cross the Just for 
the unjust, by nsing from the dead and sitting down at 
God's right hand to dispense those spiritual gifts and 
powers w’hereby we are enabled to overcome the worid. 

(c) It follows from w’hat has just been said that 
Christianity is the religion of perfected character. What- 
ever may be the case with other faiths, Christianity 
permits of no divorce between religion and morality. 
It IS not from the pains of sin merely that Jesus comes 
to redeem us, but from sin itself. In keeping with this 
He sets up an ideal standard of personal attainment- - 
* Ye shall be perfect,’ He says, ‘as your heavenly Father 
is perfect’ (Mt 5*®). Unlike the religions of the pagan 
world, Judaism was based upon a moral law of wonder- 
ful punty and breadth. But the law which Jesus gave 
and which His Apostles enforced is broader and loftier 
beyond companson — a law for heart and mind as well 
as for the outward hfe, forbidding unreasonable anger 
equally with murder (v.2iff ), and unholy desire no less 
than adultery (v.27f ). Moreover, Christ not only en- 
joined this heavenly standard of character, but exem- 
plified it personally. It is not a theoretical ideal that 
He sets before us, but one that has been realized in a 
human life. The ethics of Jesus are the ethics of His own 
example; ‘the mind of Chnst’ is the Christian’s in- 
dwelhng law (Ph 26). 

(d) Christianity is the religion of a regenerated society. 
It has the promise not of personal perfection only, but 
of the establishment of a Society pure, blessed, and 
world-wide. ‘The kingdom* was the charactenstic 
word of Jesus in proclaiming His message; and so both 
Mt. and Mk. describe His gospel as ‘the gospel of the 
kingdom’ (Mt 423 9“, Mk 1^). And as the rule of a 
Divine King is the first implication of the word, the 
second is the harmonious relation of the subjects of the 
Kingdom to one another. Love is the rule of the 
Kingdom (Mt |l, Jn 13« Ifiw- 1?); and love from its 
very nature is the fulfilling of all social law (Ro 13®- 1®, 
Gal 5“). The Church wfdch Christ established is the 
organization of this social Kingdom for moral and 
religious ends (Mt IS^^). And when Christ’s 
people shall have been joined together in a perfect 
harmony of brotherly love and mutual co-operation, even 
as they are severally joined to Him who is their Head 
(Ro 126, 1 C3o 1227, Eph im 4i6f. 523), there will come 
the realization of that perfect Society which is variously 
shadowed forth in the NT under the figures of a Kingdom 
from which there have been cast forth all things that 
cause stumbling (Mt 13^'), a glorious Church without 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing (Eph a Holy City, 
the New Jerusalem, * descending out of heaven from God* 
(Rev 2liof ). 

II. Christianity as a Personal Experience .—Chris- 


tianity is not only a revelation in history, but a reality 
of personal life. Without Chnstians there wouid be 
no Chnstiamty. What is it then that constitutes men 
Chnstians, and so translates the historical fact of the 
revelation of Jesus Chnst into the religion which has 
lived through the centuries and surrounds us to-day? 

1. Here faith is the fundamental thing. Just as 
Chnstianity, regarded as a historical revelation, may aU 
be summed up in the fact of Chnst, so, when it is con 
sidered as a personal reality, it may all be included 
m the faith that lays hold of and appropriates Christ. 
The w’hole effort of Jesus dunng His earthly ministry 
was directed to this end — to secure faith in Himself. 
And when His death and resurrection and the expen- 
ences of Pentecost had revealed Him to His followers 
in His fuller glory, faith in Chnst crucified and risen 
became the first demand of the Christian preacher 
(Ac 236® 3'6f 8*7 1120f> i338f etc.). So much was this 
the case, that before the disciples were called ‘ Christians’ 
they were called ‘believers’ (Ac 5^^ 10^6 igi, 1 Xi 412), 
while others were distinguished from them as un- 
believers (Ac 142, 1 Co 6® and passim). And as Chnst 
had shown Himself to be. not the revealer of the Father 
only, but the b ringer of redemption to sinful men, faith 
m Him came to mean specifically trust in Him as One 
who was able to meet the sinner’s greatest need— the need 
of redemption from sm. So St. Peter called upon the 
Jews in Jerusalem to repent and be baptized ‘in the 
name of Jesus Chnst unto the remission of sins' (Ac 236). 
So St. Paul in like manner, when the Philippian jailor 
cried out in the mght, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ 
replied, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved’ (Ac 16*3 31) — words which contain in brief the 
essence of the Apostolic testimony as to the way of 
salvation. And when we would learn from the NT how 
the Christiamty of those who have trusted in Christ is 
to live and increase and be perfected, we find that it is 
faith again, still clinging to Christ, that is the vital 
pnnciple of the life which faith has begun. Through 
faith Christ dwells m our hearts (Eph 3*7). This is the 
secret of that abiding in Christ which secures His abiding 
in us (Jn 15^, and results in the fruitfulness that makes 
us worthy to be called His disciples (v.®). 

2. The next principle of the Christian life is obedience. 
Between faith and obedience there is no opposition 
any more than between the roots of a tree and its fruits 
and flowers. And yet, in the one case as in the other, 
the secret spring of life and its outward mamfestations 
may be distinguished and separately considered. The 
root of Christianity, as we have seen, is the religious 
principle of faith; but from that root there grows an 
ethical practice bringing life into conformity with all 
Divine laws. The actual conduct of professedly Chris- 
tian people has always served as the world’s rough test 
of Christianity. As apphed by the world, it is a rude, 
imperfect test; for the obedience wrought by faith is a 
product far too fine and subtle to be fully judged by * the 
world’s coarse thumb and finger.* The law by which a 
Christian walks is a law that it needs a Christian mind 
to appreciate. But though often roughly applied, the 
test of obedience to God is an unfailing gauge of what 
claims to be Christianity, It was Christ Himself who 
said, ‘Therefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 
Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 720. a). 

3. The third great principle is love. For Chris- 
tianity is social as well as ethical and religious. It is a 
Divine Kingdom whose subjects stand in a defimte 
relation not only to their King but to all their fellows. 
Now love is the proper attitude of every Christian to all 
those of whatsoever name for whom Christ died; and 
love hinds men together as they are bound by nothing 
else. Even worldly kingdoms are beginning to learn, 
through the gradual infiltration of Christian ideas into 
the general mind, that neither force nor mutual self- 
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interest is the true bond of society, but the brotherhood 
of love. How to produce and secure such brotherhood 
remains the diflaculty for the statesmen of the world. 
But Jesus, who first gave clear utterance to this great 
social law, also furmshed the sufficient motive for giving 
effect to it within His own Kingdom. His love to them 
inspires His disciples to love one another (Jn 1384 1512 )^ 
and also to love all men after the example of the Divine 
‘philanthropy* (Mt 5^^ H; cf. Tit 34, Ro fis). And so 
the faith in Chnst which in the ethical sphere blossoms 
into obedience to God, fills the social sphere with the 
bloom and fragrance of a universal love to man. Thus 
once more we are brought back to Him who is at once 
the object of Christian faith and its ‘leader and per- 
fecter’ (He 122 ). And whether we think of Chnstianity 
as revealed or realized, as a historical mamfestation of 
the Divine or a present human experience, we may 
justly say that it is all comprehended in Jesus Chnst 
Himself. J. C. Lambebt. 

GHR1STOLOG7. — See Person of Christ. 

CHBONICLEIS, I. AND n.— 1 . Position in Canon.— 

It is quite clear from hnguistic and other considerations 
that Chron -Ezr.-Neh onginally formed one book. 
As the first part of this large work dealt with a penod 
which was already covered by Samuel and Kings, it 
was omitted, to begin with, in the formation of the 
Canon; while the latter part of the book, dealing with 
the ecclesiastical hfe of Jerusalem after the Exile, was 
granted a place. Only as the liturgical and ritual 
interest became more and more strong was it seen that 
Chron. contained matter of special importance from 
that point of view. Hence the book was included in 
the Canon after Ezr. and Neh., which had originally 
formed its second and concluding portion. In the 
English Bible, which follows the LXX, the original 
order has been restored, but Chron. is the last book 
in the Hebrew canon. Its Hebrew name is Dibhre 
HayyUmim, i.e. ‘the Annals.’ The LXX entitled it 
the Paraleipomma, or ‘things left out,* a reference to 
the fact that Chron. contains much not found in the 
earlier narratives of Samuel and Kings. Our word 
‘Chronicles’ is the Anglicized form of Chronicon, the 
name given to the book by Jerome in translating Dibhre 
HayyUmim, 

2. Aim. — The key to the understand!^ and estima- 
tion of Chron, lies in a dear grasp of its aim. It is 
not history, as we understand the term, but history 
rewritten from a late standpoint, with the intention 
of carrying back into a remote past the origin of customs 
which the writer considered to be vital for true faith. 
He is concerned with the history of Judah, and that 
history interests him only in so far as it has special 
reference to the worship and institutions of the second 
Temple. This determines his choice of matter, and 
the treatment of such facts as he selects. The Northern 
Kingdom, politically so much more important than 
the kingdom of Judah, hardly comes within his range 
of view, and is referred to only when the narrative 
absolutdy necessitates it. 

3. Contents.— With this clue the contents of the 
book are easily grouped. 

(i) 1 Ch 1-9, Adam to the death of Saul. These 
chapters are fiUed mainly with genealogical tables, 
but even in these the ecclesiastical interest is supreme. 
Judah and Levi have the greatest space given to them 
( 2*-428 6 ). 

(ii) 1 Ch 10-29, from the death of Saul to the acces- 
sion of Solomon. 

(iii) 2 Ch 1-9, the reign of Solomon. 

(iv) 2 Ch 10-36, from the division of the kingdom 
down to the fall of Jerusalem, and the restoration 
edict of C^TUS. 

The material is most carefully chosen, with the object 
of bringing out the importance of Judah, the greatness 
of the line of David, the religious value of Jerusalem, 
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and the position of the Levites. A companson of the 
narrative m Chron. with the earlier narratives of Samuel 
and Kings will do more than anything else to convince 
the reader of the pragmatism of the Chronicler. 

(а) Omissions in Chronicles — The whole career of 
Samuel, the reign of Saul, except its close; the struggle 
David had to establish himself on the throne; the 
story of Uriah and Bathsheba, the story of Amnon and 
Tamar, Absalom's rebelhon and David’s flight; the 
characteristically Oriental intrigues attending Solomon’s 
accession; his affiances with foreign women and his 
idolatnes in later hfe, his struggle against disaffection 
and rebellion, practically the entire history of the 
Northern Kingdom; — all these sections are omitted, 
with the view of suppressing what might be held to be 
discreditable to the religious heroes. 

( б ) The additions to the narrative show how the 
Chronicler’s thoughts ran. He gives, as we should 
have expected, full statistical lists (1 Ch 12) ; he descnbes 
at length matters that have to do with the gradual 
elevation of the sanctuary at Jerusalem (1 Ch 13. 15. 
16); he details the ordering of the Temple ministry 
and the genealogies of its members (1 Ch 22-29). There 
is a large class of additions connected with ntual, and 
especially with musical matters, a fact which has led 
to the suggestion that the writer was perhaps one of 
the musicians (2 Ch 512 is 71 s e 138-12 178 9 20 i» «). 
He so handles historical events as to make them bear 
out his particular theory of the working of Providence. 
To love God is to be blessed; to sin against God is im- 
mediately to feel the pressure of His hand; the religious 
meaning of particular events is pointed out to the 
wrong-doers by prophets of the Lord (1 Ch IQi* 

2 Ch 122 138-21 151 .W 167-12 2087 2110 16-19). Jn 2 Ch 
812 the removal of the daughter of Pharaoh, whom 
Solomon had mamed, from the city of David to the 
house that he had built for her, is said to have been 
occasioned by the house of David having become too 
holy because of the coming of the ark. The compiler 
of Kings assigns no such reason for the removal to the 
new house (1 K 3^ 7® 92 *). It was a stumbling-block 
to the later writer that so bad a king as Manasseh 
should have enjoyed so longa reign, and so he is described 
as latterly a penitent, although Kings has no thought of 
any such change (cf. 2 Ch 33ii’2* with 2 K 21 and Jer 
164 ). 

(c) Alterations have been made in the narrative with 
the view of removing what seemed offensive to the 
later age. Kings distinctly says that Asa and Jehosha- 
phat did not abolish the high places, although they 
did what was right in the sight of the Lord (1 K 15“ 
2248). Such a conjunction of well-doing with idolatry 
is incredible to the Chronicler, so he says that the high 
places were abolished by these kings (2 Ch 14® 17*). 
He finds it necessary to change several narratives in 
the interests of the Levites, who were not assigned so 
important a place in mattersof ritual under the monarchy 
as in the days when he was writing (cf. 1 Ch 13. 16 with 
2 S 6; 2 Ch 54 with IKS*). According to the original 
account (2 K 11), Jehoiada was assisted in his rebellion 
against Athaliah by the foreign bodyguard. In 2 Ch 23 
the bodyguard is replaced by the Levites. The rule 
of the second Temple did not allow aliens to approach 
so near to the sacred things. 

Occasionally there is a misunderstanding of the older 
narrative. 1 K 22*8 tdls how Jehoshaphat built ‘Tar- 
shish-ships,’ i.e, large sea-going vessels such as were 
used by the Phoemcians for their trade on the Medi- 
terranean, for the South Arabian gold trade. The 
Chronicler thinks that ‘’Tarshish-ships’ means ‘ships to 
go to Tarshish’ (2 Oh 20 * 7 ). 

4 . Historicity. — It is thus evident that Chron, is not 
to be considered as history, in the sense in which we now 
use the word. The events of the time with which the 
writer deals have been treated in a particular reHgious 
interest. Some facts have been stated not simply as 
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the 7 were in themseh'es, but as they appeared to one 
whose vision was influenced by his theological viewpoint. 
Other facts have been suppressed when they interfered 
with the conveying of the impression that David and 
Solomon were almost immaculate kings. To a past 
age were attnbuted the customs and ceremonial of the 
days in which the writer lived. The Priests’ Code was 
supposed to have been recognized and observed by 
Da-vid even before the Temple was built. Again and again 
an anachromsra has been committed that the Levites 
might have the place of honour in the record. Some 
special features of this method of writing history are: 

(a) Exaggerated numbers . — Every one has felt difficulty 
with regard to these numbers. Palestine to-day is by 
no means thinly populated, but the total number of 
its inhabitants is only about 600,000. At its greatest 
prosperity the number may have reached millions. 
But we read (2 Ch 133 iD that Abijah with 400,000 
men fought against Jeroboam with 800,000, and killed 

500.000 of them. Asa (2 Oh 148) takes the field against 
Zerah the Ethiopian, vrho has 1,000,000 men, with 

300.000 men of Judah, and 280,000 of Benjamin, the 
smallest of the tribes, which had previously been practi- 
cily wiped out by the slaying of 25,000 men (Jg 20 * 8 ), 
When the numbers can be checked by the parallel 
passages in the older narrative, the tendency of the 
Chronicler to exaggerate is manifest. 1 Ch 18* 19^® 
make David capture 7000. horsemen and slay 7000 
chariotmen, while 2 S 8* 10 i 8 give 700 of each. Accord- 
ing to 1 Ch 21“, David pays 600 shekels of gold for 
Oman’s threshing-floor, while according to 2 S 24“ he 
gives only 50 shekels of silver. David gathers together 
for the building of the Temple, according to 1 Ch 22w, 

100.000 talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents of sdver; 
but, according to 1 K lo^*. the whole revenue in gold 
of the kingdom, in the much richer days of Solomon, 
was only 666 talents of gold. 

(b) Anachronisms creep in to show that the writer 
was carrying back to that earlier day the customs and 
names of his own time. 1 Ch 26 ** states that one of 
the gates of the Temple— the first Temple — was called 
Parbar. There is here the double mistake of supposing 
that the Temple existed in David’s time, and that one 
of the gates of the first Temple had a Persian name. 
1 Cffi 29’ speaks of the coin *daric’ or ‘dram’ as being 
current in the time of David. This coin was Persian, 
and was current in Palestine only after the Captivity. 

(c) The speeches put into the mouths of the personages 
have not been taken from any ancient document, but 
bear on every line the characteristics of the very peculiar 
Hebrew style of the Chronicler. 

6. Date.— 1 Ch 31’-“ appears to give six generations 
of the descendants of Zerubbabel, and would thus 
bring the book down to about b.c. 350, The precise 
rendering of the passage is, however, a little uncertain. 
Evidence as to date is clearer from Neh., which, as we 
have seen, was originally part of Chronicles. Neh 12^ 
speaks of Jaddua, who was, as we know from Josephus, 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great (b.c. 333). 
Neh 1223 mentions the reign of Darius the Persian, 
i.e, Darius in., who reigned b.c. 336-332. Chron. must 
therefore be dated about b.c. 300. 

6. Sotirces.— Chron. contains several additions to 
the narrative of Samuel and Kings — additions that have 
not been inserted because of any special ecclesiastical 
interest (2 Ch ll»'i3 i’- ^ 149-J5 20. 2S«*W‘ 268-i8 

285-“). Does the Chromcler then preserve any fresh 
and original tradition, or does he merely work up older 
material? Apart from Samuel and ]^ngs, his main 
authority was a work cited under a variety of different 
titles, ‘the Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah’ 
(2 Ch 27’ 352’ 368), ‘the Book of the Kings of Judah 
and Israel* (2 Ch 16^1 25» 28*). This book must have 
contained genealogical tables (1 Ch 9^), as well as other 
particulars not mentioned in any book that has come 
down to us (2 Ch 27’ 33^8). Another source is the 
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‘ Midrash of the Book of Kings ’ (2 Ch 243’). A midrash 
was an exposition of the religious lessons that could be 
drawn from a historical work; Chron itself is an excel- 
lent instance of a mtdrash, and this earlier rmdrash may 
have been the writer’s model. He frequently refers to 
writings quoted under the name of prophets: 1 Ch 29*8 
(Samuel, Nathan, and Gad), 2 Ch Q®® (Nathan, Ahijah, 
and Iddo), 12“ (Shemaiah and Iddo), 1333 (Iddo), 
2632 (Isaiah). As he never cites at the same time the 
‘Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah,' it is probable 
that these passages, connected with the vanous prophets, 
were only excerpts from that book. From the extracts 
that Chron. preserves of this book it is probable that 
it was post-exilic, unless indeed the Chronicler in using 
it has thoroughly transformed its style and diction into 
his own. 

Chron , then, so far from being a fresh source for 
the period of which it treats, is a midrash of Jewish 
order. The history is treated m a particular religious 
interest, the customs and ntual of the later age are 
earned back into the earlier. The book is evi- 
dence not of the condition of things under the monarchy, 
but of the religious belief and ceremonial observances of a 
time when national life had ceased, and when the people’s 
interest was confined to the worship of the Temple, 

R BnucjJ Taylor. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.— The 

importance of a fixed era by which to date events 
was not discovered by the Hebrews until after their 
national existence came to an end. All the endeavours 
to fix such an era which we find in our OT — like the 
dating of the building of Solomon’s Temple 480 years 
from the Exodus (1 K 6i)— belong to the post-exilic 
period. During the existence of the monarchy all that 
was thought necessary was to date by the years of the 
reigning king. If we had a complete series of public 
documents for all the reigns, this would answer very 
well for histoncal purposes. But what has actually 
come down to us is at l^st only a fragmentary series of 
notices based in part on official records. 

Numerical statements there are in plenty in the 
Bible, and among them all those in the Books of Kings 
most deserve attention as the basis for a scientific 
chronology. At first sight their accuracy seems to be 
guaranteed, because they check each other for the time 
covered by the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Not 
only does the author give us the length of the reigns in 
the two lines, but he has taken pains to work out a series 
of synchronisms, that is, he dates the accession of each 
king by the regnal year of his contemporary monarch 
in the other kingdom. But comparison of these figures 
Trith each other shows that they cannot aU be accurate. 
For example, we learn that Jehoshaphat of Judah came 
to the throne in the fourth year of Ahab of Israel; also 
that Ahab reigned 22 years. Yet we are told that 
Ahaziah, who followed Ahab after his death, came to the 
throne in the seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat, and in 
addition that Ahaziah ’s brother Jehoram, who could be 
crowned only after the two years’ reign assigned to the 
latter, succeeded in the eighteenth of Jehoshaphat 
(1 K 22*1 61, 2 K 31). 

This example makes us give up the synchronisms and 
turn our attention to the length of reigns, where we 
have reason to suppose that the figures are drawn from 
earlier documents. The history gives a convenient 
point of division at the accession of Jehu in Israel and of 
Athaliah in Judah, for these two came to the throne in 
the same year. The two series of lei^hs of reigns 
ought to give the same sum for the period. But they 
do not. In one line we find 95 years and In the other 08. 

It is possible that the discrepancy here is due to the 
mode of reckoning. The reigns are given as so many 
years without regard to fractions, yet it will be manifest 
that few if any reigns are an exact number of years with 
no months or days. Where the method of dating by 
regnal years is in vogue, the fractions may be treated in 
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two ways. If a king dies in the tenth year of his tei';n, 
for example, the calendar year may continue to be called 
his tenth, and the next calendar year will be the first 
of his successor. But it will also be possible to begin at 
once to date by the first year of the new king, making 
the next calendar year his second. In this latter case 
the public records will show more years (judging by the 
dates) than there actually are, by one in each reign. 
According to this method, the number of years from 
Rehoboam to Athaliah would be 90, which cannot be 
far from correct. The next penod, however, — from 
Athahah to Hezekiah, and from Jehu to the fall of 
Samaria, — gives us greater difficulty Here we find the 
sura of years in one line to be greater than in the other 
by more than twenty. The various hypotheses which 
have been advanced to overcome this discrepancy do 
not concern us in the present article. All that we 
need to note is that the figures of the Hebrew text do 
not give us a sure basis for a chronology. 

If this is true in what we have reason to suppose is 
the most rehable of the OT dates, the case is even worse 
when we examine the earlier penod of the history. No 
doubt the authors of the Pentateuchal narratives thought 
themselves able to give the length of time which had 
elapsed from the creation of the world. There is no 
other way to interpret their language. In the genealogy 
of the sons of Adam, for e.xaraple (Gn 5), we read how 
Adam was 130 years old when he begat Seth, Seth 105 
years old when he begat Enosh, and so on down to the 
SIX hundredth year of Noah’s life, in which the Flood 
came. The summing up of the figures gives us 1656 
years from the Creation to the Flood, 

The unhistoncal character of the numbers in this 
table is now generally conceded. The conclusions of 
natural science concermng the duration of man upon 
the earth are enough to invalidate the calculation. But 
this gives additional interest to the inquiry as to what the 
authors had in mind. It has been pointed out that if 
to the sum we have just obtained we add the years 
from the Flood to the Exodus of Israel from Egypt, we 
get 2666, that is, two-thirds of 4000. Now the interest 
that the writer had in this calculation was probably due 
to the theory which he had formed or which had come 
down to him by tradition, that the length of time from 
the Creation to the coming of the Messiah would be 
4000 years. 

Four thousand is 100 generations of 40 years each. 
Any one who is familiar with the OT figures will recall 
how common it is to find 40 years as a round number. 
The 40 years of the wilderness wandering, 40 years of 
peace in the time of several of the Judges, 40 years each 
for David and Solomon, are sufficiently marked. Then 
we recall the 480 years from the Exodus to the building 
of the Temple — 12 generations of 40 years each. It is 
probable also that a similar term was counted from the 
building of the Temple to its rebuilding under Darius 
or to the end of the Exile, while it is not without signifi- 
cance that the duration of the Northern Kingdom was 
calculated to be 240 years. 

All this shows that these late Biblical writers were 
dominated by a theory. It must be noticed also that 
more than one theory had an influence. The Greek 
translators, working in the second century before Chnst, 
had a Hebrew text which differed considerably from 
ours in this matter of numbers. They reckoned nearly 
600 years more from the Creation to the Flood than the 
sum in our Bible, while from the Flood to the Call of 
Abraham they make nearly 800 more. The copy of 
the Pentateuch which circulated among the Samaritans 
has a still different system. The question which of 
these sysftems is the earliest is stiU unsettled. It may 
be said to have only an academic interest, since we know 
that no one of them gives us authentic data for the 
antiquity of the world. 

Fortunately our appreciation of the Bible does not 
dapend upon the accuracy of its dates. In general the 
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pirture it ghes of the sequence of events frorn the time 
of the Judges down to the Fall of Jerusalem is correct. 
Of late years we have received welcome light on the 
dates of certain Biblical events from the Assyrian and 
Babylonian inscnptions These empires had made 
great advances in astronomy, and consequently in the 
regulation of the calendar. While they did not date 
from a fixed era, they had a reckoning of time which 
secured accuracy for their histoncal records. Each 
calendar year was named for an official whom we call 
an eponym, and records were kept showing the senes 
of eponyms with brief notes of the events in each one’s 
year These lists have come down to us in fragmentary 
form, but we are able by them to correct some of the 
dates of our Hebrew history. The accuracy of the 
Babylonian system has been tested by its records of 
eclipses as far back as the year b.c. 763. 

More than a hundred systems of Biblical Chronology 
have been invented or reckoned out — another testimony 
to the uncertain nature of the Biblical data. The re- 
ceived system, which has found a place in the margin 
of our reference Bibles, is well known to be that of the 
learned Archbishop Ussher. By the Babylonian canon 
we are now able to correct its figures. These are for the 
early period too high Thus for David, Ussher gives 
us the date 1056. But reckomng back from the earliest 
Assyrian allusion to Israel, this should be about 1010. 
The amount of error is less as we come down to later 
times, and disappears at the Fall of Samaria. From 
David down to the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, there- 
fore, we are able to give approximately correct dates for 
our history. Before the time of David there must be 
some uncertainty, which up to the present time has not 
been much mitigated by the Egyptian inscnptions. 
From the time of the rebuilding of the Temple under 
Darius we are also in uncertainty, though this period 
does not bulk largely in the received OT. 

H. P. Smith. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.— 

In this article it is proposed first to examine the books 
of the NT, so as to determine as far as possible their 
relative chronology, — that is, the length of time between 
the principal events narrated; and then to investigate 
the points of contact between the NT and secular history, 
and thus to arnve at the probable dates of the incidents 
in the former. It must, however, be remembered that 
the Gospels and Acts are not biographies or histories 
in the modern sense of the terms. The writers had a 
religious object; they wished to teach contemporary 
Christians to believe (Jn 20W)* and were not careful 
to chromcle dates for the benefit of posterity. Sir W. 
Ramsay points out (St. Paul the Traveller^^ p. 18) that 
a want of the chronological sense was a fault of the 
age, and that Tacitus in his Agricola is no better (until 
the last paragraph) than the sacred writers. It must 
also be noted that reckoning in old times was inclusive. 
Thus ‘three years after’ (Gal 1 ^ 8 ) means ‘in the third 
year after’ (cf. Ac 198- « with 20^^); ‘three days and 
three nights’ (Mt 12«) means ‘from to-day to the 
day after to-morrow* (Mt 17^). Cf. also Gn 42i^** 

I. Relativb Chronology. — 1. Ihiterval between our 
Lord’s birth and baptism.— This is determined by 
Lk 325 to have been about 30 years, but the exact interval 
is xmcertain. The RV translates: ‘Jesus himself, when 
he began (lit. beginning) [to teach (cf. Mk 41 )], was 
about thirty yeara of age,’ and so most modems, though 
the word ‘beginning,’ standing by itself, is awkward; 
it perhaps denotes the real commencement of the 
Gospel, the chapters on the Birth and Childhood being 
introductory (Plummer). The difficulty of the phrase 
was early felt, for the Old Syriac and the Peshitta Syriac 
omit the participle altogether, and Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, i. 21) has merely ‘Jesus was coming to his 
baptism, being about,’ etc. The AV, following Irenasus 
and also the Valentinians whom he was opposing, 
renders: ‘began to be about 30 years of age,’ which can 
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mean only that Jesus was 29 years old Irenffius 
(Haer. ii xxii. 4 f ) says that Jesus was baptized ' being 
30 years old,’ having ‘not yet completed his 30th year,* 
He ‘then possessing the full age of a teacher.’ The 
translation of AV is judged to be grammatically im- 
possible, though it IS odd that the Greek-speaking 
IrenECUs did not discover the fact, unless we are to 
suppose that his Latin translator misrepresents him. 
Let us, then, take the RV translation; but what is the 
meaning of ‘about 30 years’? Turner (art. ‘Chro- 
nology of NT’ in Hastings’ DB— the most complete 
modern work on the subject in English) and Plummer 
(St, Luke, in loc ) think that any age from 28 to 32 woidd 
suit ; but Ramsay, who remarks that St. Luke’s authority 
for his early chapters was clearly a very good one, and 
that he could not have been ignorant of the real age, 
thinks that the phrase must mean 30 plus or minus a 
few months. There seems to be some doubt as to the 
age when a Levite began his mimstry at this time, as 
the age had varied; but we may follow Irensus in 
thinking that 30 was the full age when a pubhc teacher 
began his work. On this point, then, internal evidence 
by itself leaves us a latitude of some little time, whether 
of a few months or even of a few years. 

2. Duration of the ministry.— Very divergent views 
have been held on this subject, (a) Clement of Alex- 
andna (loc. cit), and other 2nd and 3rd cent. Fathers, 
the Clementine Homilies (xvii. 19, ‘a whole year’), 
and the Valentmians (quoted by Irensus, ii. xxii. 1), 
applying ‘the acceptable year of the Lord’ (Is 61*; 
cf. Lk 4^** ) literally to the ministry, made it last for one 
year only. The Valentimans believed that Jesus was 
baptized at the beginmng, and died at the end, of His 
30th year. A one-year mimstry has also been advocated 
by von Soden (EBi, art. ‘Chronology’) and by Hort 
(see below). The latter excises ‘the passover’ from 
Jn 64. This view is said to be that of the Synoptists, 
who, however, give hardly any indications of the passing 
of time. (6) The other extreme is found in Iren»us 
Qoc. c%L), who held, as against the Valentinians, that 
the ministry lasted for more than ten years. He takes 
the feast of Jn 5^ to be a Passover, but does not mention 
that of Jn 64. He considers, however, that the Passovers 
mentioned in Jn. are not exclusive; that Jesus was a 
little less than 30 years old at His baptism, and over 
40 when He died. This appears (he says) from Jn , 
which indicates one who had passed the age of 40; and 
moreover, Jesus, who came to save all ages, must have 
‘passed through every age,’, and in the decade from 
40 to 50 * a man begins to dechne towards old age.* He 
declares that this tradition came from ‘John the 
disciple of the Lord ’ through ‘ those who were conversant 
in Asia with’ him— f.e. probably Papias; and that the 
same account had been received from other disciples. 
But here Irenseus almost certainly makes a blunder. 
For a 3rd cent, tradition that Jesus was born a.d. 9, 
was baptized a.d. 46, and died a.d. 58 at the age of 49, 
see Chapman in JThSt vui. 590 (July, 1907). (c) Euse- 
bius (HR 1 . 10), followed as to his results provisionally 
by Ramsay (Was Christ born at Bethleheml^, p. 212 f.), 
makes the ministry last over three years (‘not quite 
four full years’), and this till lately was the common 
view. Melito (c. a.d. 160) speaks of Jesus working 
miracles for three years after His baptism (Ante-Nic. 
Ckr, Lib, xxii, p. 135) . (d) Oiigen and others, followed by 
Turner (op. dt. p. 409 f.), Sanday (art. ‘Jesus Christ* in 
Hastings’ DB, p. 610 ff.), and Hitchcock (art. ‘Dates* in 
Hastings’ DCO, p. 416 f.), allow aUttle more than two years 
for the mimstry (‘Judas did not remain so much as 
three years with Jesus,’ c. Cels. li. 12). 

Indications of a ministry of more than a single year 
are found in the Synoptics; e.g. Mk 2*® (harvest) 6®® 
(spring; ‘green grass’), for the length of the journeys 
of 6s»~10®* shows that the spring of 6®® could not be 
that of the Crucifixion. Thus Mk. implies at least a 
two years' mimstry. In Lk. also we see traces of three 
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periods in the mimstry: (1) preaching in the 

wilderness of Judaea and in Nazareth and Galilee, bneny 
recorded, (2) 431-95°, preaching in Galilee and the 
North, related at length; (3) Qsi-end, preaching in 
Central Palestine as far as Jerusalem. Ramsay (op. 
cit. p. 212) takes each of these periods as corresponding 
roughly to one year. In Jn. we have several indications 
of time: 2i® (Passover), 4®5 (four months before 
harvest; harvest near), 6i (‘a feast’ or ‘the feast’), 
64 (Passover, but see below), 7* (Tabernacles, autumn), 
1022 (Dedication, winter). In two cases (6i 64) there 
IS a question of text; in 5^ the reading *a feast' is 
somewhat better attested, and is preferable on internal 
grounds, for ‘ the feast ’ might mean either Passover or 
Tabernacles, and since there would be this doubt, the 
phrase ‘the feast’ is an unlikely one. If so, we cannot 
use 54 as an indication of time, as any minor feast would 
suit it. In 64 Hort excises ‘the passover’ (Westcott- 
Hort, NT in Greek, App. p. 77 ff ). But this is against all 
MSS and VSS, and rests only on the omission by Irenaeus 
(who, however, merely enumerates the Passovers when 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem; yet the mention of 6* 
would have added to his argument), and probably on 
Origen (for him and for others adduced, see Turner 
op. dt. p. 408); on internal grounds the omission is very 
improbable, and does not in reality reconcile Jn and 
the Synoptics, for the latter when closely examined do, 
as vre have seen, imply more than a single year’s 
ministry. The note of time in Jn 4^ seems to point 
to (say) January (‘there are yet four months and then 
Cometh the harvest’), whUe the spiritual harvest was 
already ripe (‘the fields ... are white already unto 
harvest’), though Ongen and others less probably take 
the former clause to refer to the spiritual, the latter to 
the material, harvest, which lasted from 15th April to 
31st May (see Westcott, Com. in loc.). We may prob- 
ably conclude then that in the ministry, as related in 
Jn., there were not fewer than three Passovers, and that 
it therefore lasted (at least) rather more than two years. 
But did the Fourth Evangelist mention all the Passovers 
of the mimstry? Irenaeus thought that he mentioned 
only some of them; and though his chronology is clearly 
wrong, and based (as was that of his opponents) on a 
fanciful exegesis, Lightfoot (Sup. Rel. p. 131) and West- 
cott (Com. p. Ixxxi.) are inclined to think that in this 
respect he may to a very limited extent be right. Turner, 
on the other hand, considers that the enumeration in 
Jn. is exclusive, and that the notes of time there are 
intended to correct a false chronology deduced from 
the Synoptics. On the whole we can only say that the 
choice apparently lies between a ministry of rather 
over two years, and one of rather over three years, 
and that the probability of the former appears to be 
shghtly the greater. 

3. Interval between the Ascension and the conversion 
of St. Paul. — We have no certain internal evidence as 
to the length of this interval, Ac 24«f may imply a 
long or a short time. We have to include in this period 
the spread of the Church among the Hellemsts, the 
election of the Seven, and the death of Stephen, followed 
closely by St. Paul’s conversion. For this period 
Ramsay allows 2 J to 4 years, Harnack less than one year; 
but these conclusions come rather from external 
chronology (see II,) than from internal considerations. 
It is quite probable that in the early chapters of Acts 
St. Luke had not the same exact authority that he had 
for St. Paul’s travels, or even for his Gospel (see Lk 1*^ ). 

4. St. Paul’s missionary career. — The relative 
chronology of St. Paul’s Christian life may be determined 
by a study of Acts combined with Gal lis 2^. Indica- 
tions of time are found in Ac 112® IS^ 19® 2 ° 20® 2 * « 

211-6. 27 241. 11. 27 261* 8 27® 2? 28^* u-J4. i7. 80. 

these data we may reconstruct the chronology; but 
there is room for uncertainty (1) as to whether the visit 
to Jerusalem in Gal 2^ was that of Ac ll®® or that of 
Ac 16*, and whether the ‘three years’ and ‘fourteen 
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years* of Gal 2^ are consecutive (so Li?htfoot, 
Itackliain ), or concurrent (so Katnsay, Turner, Haniack; ; 
(2; as to the lenffth of tlie First Missionary Journey, 
and (3) as to the later journejs after the Homan im- 
prisonment. If the ‘three years’ and ‘fourteen 
years’ are consecutive, a total of about 16 years (see 
above) is required for the interval between the con- 
version and the visit of Gal 2‘ But as the interval 
at Tarsus is indeterminate, and the First Journey may 
have been anything from one to three years, all systems 
of relative chronology can be made to agree, except in 
small details, by shortening or lengthemng these periods. 
For a discussion of some of the doubtful points named 
see art. Galatians [Ep. to the], § 3, and for the details 
of the events see art Acts of the Apostles, § 6 ff. 

The following table, in which the year of St. Paul’s 
conversion is taken as 1, gives the various events. 
Ramsay’s calculation is taken as a basis, and the differ- 
ences of opinion are noted in brackets [H=Harnack, 
T = Turner, R = Ramsay, L = Lightfootj. 

I, 2. Conversion near Damascus, Ac 9^ 22^ 26^^^ retire- 

ment to Arabia, Gal 1^7; preaching in Damascus, 
Ac 920-22 (?), Gal 1*7. 

3. First visit to Jerusalem, Ac 9*®, Gal 1*®, ‘three 
years after’ his conversion 

4-11. At Tarsus and in Syria-Cilicia, Ac 9^0, Gal [so 
HR, but T gives two years less, L three years less]. 

12. To Antioch with Barnabas, Ac 11^. 

13. Second visit to Jerusalem, with alms ll*o [=Gal 

2K R ?] 

14-16. First Missionary Journey, to Cyprus, 13^; Pamphylia, 
and Southern Galatia (Pisidian Antioch, 13*<; 
Iconium, IS®*; Lystra, 14®; Derbe, 142o), back 
by Attalia to Antioch, 142® [so HR; TL give one 
year less]. 

17. Apostolic Council and third visit to Jerusalem, 
15^ [=Gal 2h TL?; so Sanday and most com- 
mentators] 

18-20. Second Missionary Journey, from Antioch through 
Syria-Cilicia to Derbe and Lystra, Ac 16^* 16*; 
through the ‘Phrygo-Galatic’ region of the province 
Galatia toTroas, 16®-®; to Macedonia, 16**; Athens, 
17*®; and Corinth, 18*, where 18 months are 
spent; thence by sea to Ephesus, 18*®; Jerusalem 
(fourth visit), 1822; and Antioch, where ‘some time’ 
is spent, IS®®. 

21-24. Third Missionary Journey, from Antioch by the 
‘Galatic region’ and the ‘ Phrygian region,’ IS®®, to 
Ephesus, 19*, where two years and three months 
are spent, 19® *®; by Troas 2 Co 2*®, to Macedonia, 
Ac 20*, and Connth, 20® (see 2 Co 13*), where three 
months are spent; thence back by Macedonia to 
Troas, Miletus, and Caesarea, 20^* *® 21®; fifth visit 
to Jerusalem, 21*7; and arrest, 21®®; imprisonment 
at Caesarea, 23®®. 

25. In Caesarea, 24®7. 

26. Departure for Rome, autumn, 27*; shipwreck off 

Malta, 28*. 

27. Arrival at Rome, 28*®. 

28. (end) or 29 (early). Acquittal. 

29-34. Later journeys and death [so R; L gives one year 
less, T two years less]. 

II. Points op Contact with Gener-a.l History — 
It will be useful to give the dates of the earlier emperors, 
and those of the procurators of Judaea. Some of the 
latter dates are approximate only, information as to 
them is derived from Josephus’ Antiquities, and to some 
extent from his Jewish Wars (BJ). 


Roman Emperors. 


Augustus 
Tiberius . 
iJaligiila (Gaius) 
Claudius 
Nero 
Galba 
Otho 
ViteUius 
Vespaisian 
Titus 
Domitian 


[b.c. 31 (a)]-A.D, 14 (Aug. 19) 
14-37 (Mar. 16) 
37-41 (Jan. 24) 
41-54 (Oct. 13) 
6^8 


69 

69 

69-79 

79-81 

81-96 


(a) t.e. the battle of Actium; Julius Caesar died b.c. 44, 
and Eusebius dates Augustus’ reign from that year (HB 
i. 5, 9), as does also Irenaeus (Haer. m. xxi. 3). 


Rulers of Jud/E^ 


Herod the Great, king (a) 
Arrhelaiw, ethiiarch (^) 
Procuriiloia. Copoiiui'> (c) 
M.ircus Ambivius (d) 

Annins Rufus (e) 

Valerius Grains (f) 

Pontius Pilate ig) 

Marcellus {h) 

Marullus (i) . 

Herod Agnppa, king (j) 
Procurators Cuspius Fadus (k) 
Tiberius Alexander {1) 

Cumanus (m) 

Antomus Felix (n) 

Porcius Festus (o) 

Albinus (p) . 

Gessius Florus (g) 


n.r. 37-4 
B p 4-a I), 6 
A.D. 6-9 ? 

. 9-12 T 

. 12-15 ? 

. 15-26 

. 26-36 

. 36-37 ? 

. 37-41 ? 

. 41-44 
. 44-46 ? 

. 46 ?-48 
, 48-52 

. 52-58 or 69 ? 
. 59?-61 

, 61-65 

. 65-66 


(a) He had been king de jure since b.c. 40. (6) Josephus, 
Ant. xvii .xi 4, xiii. 2; he reimed over nine years, (c) ib, 
xviii. 1. 1; he arrived with Quinnius at the time of the 
taxing, Ac 6®7. id) ib. u 2. (e) ib ; in his time ‘the 

second emperor of the Romans [Augustus] died.’ (/) ib.; 
sent by Tiberius; he ruled eleven years. (&) ib and ly. 2; 
he rul^ ten years and was deposed and sent to Rome, arriving 
there just after Tiberius’ death; Turner makes his accession 
to office A D. 27. (A) ib. iv. 2; sent temporarily by Vitellms, 
governor of Syria, (z) ib. vi 10, sent by Caligula 90 his 
accession. (3) ib. and xix. v. 1; made king by Claudius on 
his accession, having been previously given the tetrarchies of 
Philip and Lysanias by Caligula. (A) z5. xix. ix. 2; sent by 
Claudius on Agnppa’s death. (Z) zh. xx. v. 2 (m) z6. 

(tz) lb vii. 1, viii. 9; brother of Pallas; sent by Claudius; 
in his time was the rebellion of one Theudas; recalled by 
Nero, see below, § 12- (0) ib. viii. 9 ff. (p) ih. ix 1; sent by 
Nero on Festus* death; while he was on his way to Judsea, 
‘the brother of Jesus who was called Christ, whose name 
was James,’ was stoned by the Jews (q) ib. xi. 1; the last 
procurator; he was appointed through the influence of 
Poppiea; his bad government precipitated the Jewish War.— 
For the procurators see also BJ ii. viii. 1, ix 4, xi. 6, xii. 1 f. 
8, xiii. 7, xiv. 1 f., etc. 

1 Date of the nativity.— Early chronology is in such 
confusion that it is very difficult to assign exact dates 
to the various events, and the early Fathers give us 
httle or no guidance. Clement of Mexandna (Strom. 
i. 21) says that our Lord was born 194 years 1 month 
13 days before the death of Commodus [a.d. 192], in 
the 28th year of Augustus; but his dating of Commodus 
IS wrong (see 4 below). The calculation of our Christian 
era, due to Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th cent., is ob- 
viously wrong by several years. Even the dating by 
the regnal years of emperors is open to considerable 
doubt, as it is not always certain from what epoch 
calculation is made; e.g whether from the death of the 
predecessor, or from the association with the prede- 
cessor as colleague. For the birth of Christ indications 
have been found in the death of Herod, the Lukan 
census, and the Star of the Magi. 


(a) Death of Herod . — ^This probably took place b.c. 4, 
possibly b.c. 3 His son Archelaus (Mt 2®®), who succeeded 
nim in part of his dominions with the title of ethnarch, was 
deposed (Dion Cassius, lv. 27) in the consulship of Lepidus 
and Amintius (a.p. 6), either in his ninth (so Joseph. BJ ii. 
vii. 3) or in his tenth year (so Ant. xvri. xiii. 2; and the 
Life, § 1 , speaks of his tenth year) . This wouldgive the above 
dates for Herod’s death; for various considerations which 
make b.c. 4 the preferable date see Turner, op. at. p. 4(34. 
We must then place our Lord’s birth one or two years beforf 
at least, for Herod slew the male children of two years old 
and under (Mt 2*®), and we have to allow for the sojourn in 
Egypt. 

(5) The Lukan census (Lk 2*2 ) would suit the result just 
reached; see art. Luke [Gospel acc. to], § 7 ^ , 

(c) The Magi. Kepler calculated the date of the Nativity 
from a conjunction of planets, which he believed the ‘star 
in the east’ to be (Ramsay, Was Christ bom otBethlehemfK 
p. 215 ff.). But it is impossible to build chronologicaJ 
results on such an uncertain basis. 


The date arrived at by Ramsay from these considera- 
tions is B.c. 6 (summer), by Turner, b.c, 6 (spnng) or 
B.c. 7. We must remain in ignorance of the day and 
month. The calculations which give Dec. 25 and Jan. 6 
are both based on a fanciful exposition and a wrong 
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date for the Crucifixion* see tlie present wnter’s art. 
‘Calendar’ m Hastings’ DCG i. 261 f. 

2. The Baptism of our Lord*— According to St. Luke 
( 31 ), the Baptist began to preach in the fifteenth year of 
Tibenus, Pilate being procurator. Eusebius {HE 1 . 10) 
says that Chnst was baptized in the fourth year of 
Pilate’s governorship, and {HE i. 9) that Pilate was 
appointed ‘about the twelfth year of the reign of 
Tiberius’; the latter statement is quoted from Josephus 
{Ant. XVIII. ii. 2), but the former seems to be Eusebius’ 
own deduction from St. Luke. But Pilate cannot have 
reached Palestine before a.d. 26 or 27, as his ten years 
ended shortly before Tiberius’ death in a.d, 37, and no 
date later than a.d. 27 is possible for our Lord’s bap- 
tism, if we take into account the date of the Nativity and 
St. Luke’s statement of our Lord’s age. It is probable, 
therefore, that Pilate’s accession to office and John’s 
appearance as a preacher both belong to the same year, 
say A.D. 26. Does this, however, suit St. Luke’s phrase, 
‘the 15th year of the rule (or hegemony) of Tibenus,’ 
for that is the exact phrase? The 15th year from the 
death of Augustus would be Aug. a.d. 28 to Aug. a.d. 
29. Ramsay supposes {Was Chnst born at Bethlehem^, 
p. 202) that ‘the rule of Tibenus’ is dated from the 
grant by Augustus of a share m the government of the 
provinces just before he celebrated his tnumph over 
the people of Pannonia and Dalmatia, Jan. 16, a.d. 12; 
and this would bnng us to c. a-d. 25-26. This system 
of counting years is not found elsewhere, but it is quite 
a possible one. Turner inclines to the same supposition. 

3. The rebuilding of the Temple.— In Jn 220 , at a 
Passover not long after the Baptism, the Jews say that 
the 'Temple was 46 years in building, which, since the 
Temple was hardly completed at the outbreak of the 
War (Joseph. Ant. xx. ix. 7), can only mean that the 
rebuilding had begun 46 years before the Passover in 
question. But this rebuilding began in Herod’s 18th 
year de facto {ib. xv. xi. 1; for the computation of BJ 
I. xxi. i., see Turner, p. 405); t.e. the Passover of b c. 19 
would be that of the first year of the rebuilding, and 
therefore the Passover of a.d. 27 that of the 46th year. 
This would agree with the result already reached. 

4. Date of tiie Crucifixion.— The Fathers seem to have 
known nothing certainly as to the exact year of our 
Lord’s death. Clement of Alexandria (Zoc. cu.), who 
believed in a one-year ministry, gives the 16th year of 
Tiberius, 42 i years before the Destruction of Jerusalem 
(this would be a.d. 28), which was 128 years 10 months 
3 days before the death of Oommodus (this would make 
the latter 7 years too late). A common tradition (Ter- 
tuUian [?1, adv Jud. 8 [Patr. Lot. ii. 656], Lactantius, Div. 
Inst. IV. 10, de Mon. Pens. 2 [Patr. Lat. vi. 474, vli, 194]) 
assigns the Crucifixion to the consulship of L. Rubellius 
Geminus and C, Fifius (?) Gerainus — Hippolytus {%n Dan. 
iv.) and the Acts of Pilate give the names as Rufus and 
Rubellio, — i.e. a.d. 29, or possibly a d. 28. The latest 
possible year is a d. 33 (so Eusebius, HE i. 10), for 
Josephus {Ant. xviii. iv. 3, 6) relates that Caiaphas was 
deposed just before he tells us of the death of Herod 
Philip, which occurred in the 20th year of Tiberius, i.e. 
A.D. 33-34, reckoning from Augustus' death; Josephus’ 
order has every appearance of being chronological. 

Now, It is not certain on which day of the month 
Nisan the Friday of the Passion fell. We must put 
aside Westeott’s suggestion that our Lord died on a 
Thursday, as contradicting entirely the Eastern idea of 
‘the third day’ and ‘after three days’ (see above). 
But the Synoptics would suggest that our Lord ate the 
Passover with the disciples on 14th Nisan, and died on 
the 15th, while Jn. would lead us to suppose that He 
died on 14th Nisan at the time of the killing of the 
lambs. The determination of this difficult question 
will only affect the chronological investigation if in a 
possible year of the Passion only Nisan IS or only Nisan 
14 can positively be said to have fallen on a Fnday. 
But there is some uncertainty in the reckoning of Nisan. 
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The Jewish months were lunar, and (in early timfs at 
least) the first day of the month was not that of the true 
new moon, but that on which it was first visible. This 
would be some 30 hours later than the true new moon. 
But It seems certain that the Jews at the time of the 
Gospel narrative had some sort of calendncal rules or 
some rough cycle to determine the first day of a lunar 
month; otherwise the Jews of the Dispersion would 
never have been sure of observing the Passover all on the 
same day. and the difference of a cloudy or of a bright 
sky on a particular day would introduce confusion. 
Thus we have to exercise great caution. A table of the 
true new moons, and of the days when the moon may 
be presumed to have been first visible, from a.d. 27 to 
36 inclusive, is given by Dr. Salmon {Introd., lect. xv.). 
Hfg result is that in a.d. 27, 30, 33, 34, one or other of 
the two days Nisan 14 and 15 might have fallen on a 
Fnday. We may omit the first and last of these years, 
and we have left a d. 30 and 33. But a d. 29, which 
has the best traditional support, is also calendncally 
possible. Taking the equinox as March 21, Nisan 14 
that year would be Sunday, April IS, the moon would 
have been first visible on Monday, Apnl 4. But the 
equinox was not then, as now, accurately determined, 
and Turner {op cit. p 411 f.) gives an argument for 
believing that Nisan in a.d. 29 was really the month 
before that supposed by Salmon. In that case Nisan 
14 would fall on one of the three days March 17-19, of 
which March 18 was a Fnday. Thus a.d. 29 is admis- 
sible. and the choice almost certainly lies between it and 
A.D. 30; for a.d. 33 is hard to fit in with the calculation 
as to the Nativity, and no doubt that year was selected 
because of the dating of the 'fifteenth year’ of Lk 3^ 
from the death of Augustus. Of the two years, then, 
A D. 30 is chosen by Lightfoot, Salmon, and Wieseler; 
A.D. 29 by Turner, and in this conclusion Ramsay now 
acquiesces {Was Christ bom, etc.? p. 202), as does 
also Sanday (art. ‘ Jesus Christ ’ in Hastings' DB, p. 610). 
Of the days of the month, Nisan 14 is upheld by Claudius 
Apollinaris (c. 150), Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, 
TertuUian (?), Afncanus; and by many moderns, e.ff. 
Sanday (art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB) and 
Westcott. Nisan 15 is supported by Origen, pseudo- 
Cyprian, Ambrose, Chrysostom; and in modern times by 
Edersheim {LT), Lewin {Fasti sacn), and McClellan 
{Com. on NT). But the choice between these days 
should be determined by internal evidence of the 
Gospels rather than by the chronological investigations, 
which are too uncertain to be trustworthy. 

5. Aretas and the occupation of Damascus. — Turner 
deduces the earliest possible date for the conversion of 
St. Paul from the incident of 2 Co ll^af., and accordingly 
gives A.D. 38 for the first visit to Jerusalem, a.d. 35 or 
36 for the Conversion. But, in the opinion of the 
present writer, for reasons stated in art. Aretas, the 
incident cannot be used in determining the chronology 
at all. If it is so used, the date is consistent with 
the view that the second visit synchronizes with the 
Apostolic Council (above, i. 4). Ramsay, however 
{St. Pavl^, p. xiv), adduces as an external support for 
his date (a.d. 33) for St. Paul’s conversion, a 4th cent, 
oration found in St. Chrysostom’s works, which says 
that Paul served God 35 years and died at the age 
of 68. If he died in a.d. 67, this would give a.d. 33 
for the Conversion. But Patristic chronology is very 
erratic. 

6. Herod Agrippa fhe Elder received Herod Philip’s 
tetrarchy and the title of king early in a.d. 37 from 
Caligula, and somewhat later Antipas’ tetrarchy 
(Josephus, BJ n. ix. 6); and Claudius gave him the 
whole of his grandfather’s kingdom, which he held for 
three years till his death, ‘as he had governed his 
tetrarchies three other years’ {ib. xi. 6). We see from 
his coins, which were issued up to his ninth year, that 
he died in a.d. 44 or 45; probably his ‘second year’ 
began with the Nisan next after his accession in a.d. 37. 
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Of tbese two dates, then, Josephus enables us to choose 
a.d. 44. This fixes Ac 122®* , though the events of 
Ac need not have been immediately before Agnppa’s 
death, and gives a.d. 41 for his accession to Herod the 
Great’s dominions. It is therefore probable, but not 
certain, that the Cornehus episode (Ac 10) must be dated 
before a d. 41, as it is not hkely that a centurion of the 
Italic cohort would be stationed at Caesarea during 
Agnppa’s semi-independent rule (see art. Cornelius). 

7. The Famine. — This was predicted by Agabus, and 
happened in the reign of Claudius (Ac ). If we 
can date the famine, it will help us to fix St. Paul's 
second visit to Jerusalem, as this was occasioned by 
the sending of alms through him to the famine-stnckeu 
Chnstians there. In Claudius’ reign there were many 
famines, and not in every country at the same time. 
We read of Helena, queen of Adiabene, a convert to 
Judaism, arriving at Jerusalem in the middle of the 
famine, apparently in the procuratorship of Tiberius 
Alexander, probably therefore after the summer of 
A.D. 46 (Joseph. Ant xx. ii. 6, v. 2). Orosius, a 
Spanish writer who visited Palestine a.d. 415, puts 
the famine in Claudius’ fourth year, ue. in a.d. 44 
(Hist vii. 6), but Ramsay {St Paul^, p. 68) shows that 
his dates at this period are a year too early; thus we 
arnve at ad. 46. It is probable that a bad harvest 
in A.D 45 resulted in a famine in a.d. 46, and St. Paul's 
visit might then be either in the middle of the famine, 
or at any rate dunng the preceding winter, when the 
bad harvest showed that the famine vras imminent. 

8. Sergius Paulus.— The term of office of this pro- 
consul cannot be dated (for the inscription referring 
to it, see art. Acts of the Apostles, § 12); but, as the 
proconsuls m a.d. 61, 52 are known, St. Paul’s visit 
to Cyprus must have been before that. 

9 . Claudius* expulsion of the Jews .—The edict (Ac 18*) 
is mentioned by Suetomus. Tacitus, whose Annals are 
defective for the early years of Claudius, speaks only 
of the expulsion of astrologers in a.d. 52 {Ann. xii. 52). 
Suetonius {Claudius, § 25) says that the edict was due 
to Jewish tumults ‘at the instigation of one Chrestus,’ 
a confusion not unnatural in a heathen writer. Orosius 
{Hist vii, 6) quotes Josephus as saying that the decree 
was made in the ninth year of Claudius, i.e. a.d. 49, 
but this should probably be (as above, 7) a.d, 60. 
Josephus, as a matter of fact, does not refer to the matter 
at all, so that Orosius’ authonty must have been some 
other writer. The arrival of Aquila and Priscilla at 
Corinth, if we accept Orosius’ statement, must have 
been later than this, perhaps in a.d. 61 (so Ramsay, 
Turner puts it one year, Harnack three years earher). 

10. GaUio. — Achaia had been made a senatorial 
province by Claudius in a.d, 44, and the proconsulship 
of Gallic, who seems to have arrived at the end of St. 
Paul’s stay at Corinth (Ac IS^*), was no doubt several 
years later than this. Gallic was brother to Seneca, 
who was in disgrace a d. 41-49, but was recalled and 
made praetor m a.d. 50. Pliny {HN xxxi. 33) says 
that Gallic became consul; this was probably after 
his proconsulship in Achaia. He is said by Seneca 
{Ep. 104) to have caught fever m Achaia, and this is the 
only indication outside Acts of his proconsulship. The 
probability is that he did not hold this office while 
Seneca was out of favour at Court, and therefore a.d, 50 
would be the earliest year for the incident of Ac 18^2. 
It may have happened some few years later. 

11. The Passover at Philippi. — Ramsay {St Paul^, 
p 289 f.) considers that St. Paul left Phihppi on a Friday 
(Ac 20«). He traces back the journey from the de- 
parture from Troas (v ’), on the assumption that the 
sermon and Eucharistic celebration at Troas were on 
what we call Sunday mght. But would any Eastern 
call this *the first day of the week’ (see art. ‘Calendar,’ 
I. 1 in Hastings’ JC>C(?)? If Ramsay’s calculation be 
accepted, the further assumption is that St. Paul, who 
was tn haste to reach Jerusalem, left Philippi on the 
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morrow of the Passover, which therefore fell on Thursday. 
But in A.D. 57 it is calculated that it did so fail (April 7), 
and this therefore is Ramsay’s date for St. Paul's fifth 
visit to Jerusalem and his arrest there. There is a tnple 
element of doubt in this calculation — (a) as to the day 
on which Troas was left, (6) whether St. Paul started 
from Philippi on the day after the Passover, (c) as to 
the calculation of the Passover. We must therefore 
probably dismiss this element in calculating the years, 
though Ramsay’s date is for other reasons quite probable. 

12. Felix and Festus.— Felix married Drusilla, sister 
of Agnppa II., not long after the latter’s accession to 
the tetrarchies of Herod Philip and Lysanias (c. a.d. 
52-53); for she had married Azizus of Emesa on 
Agiippa’s accession, and ‘no long time afterward’ 
deserted him for Felix (Joseph. Ant xx. vii. 1, 2). 
Thus St. Paul’s arrest could not have been before the 
summer of a.d. 54. Fehx seems to have become proc- 
urator in A.D 52, but previously he had held some 
office in Samana (and possibly in Judsea) under, or 
concurrently with, Cumanus; and this accounts for the 
‘ many years’ of Ac 24^® (see art. Felix). An apparent 
contradiction between Tacitus, Josephus, and Eusebius 
IS resolved by Turner {op. eit p. 418) as against Harnack 
{Chronologie, p . 233 f . ) , who interprets Eusebius as meaning 
that Felix came into office in a.d. 51. 

The date of Festus’ arnvalis greatly disputed. Light- 
foot, Wieseler, and Schurer conclude that it could 
not have been before a.d. 60 or 61, because of Ac 24^®, 
and because Josephus’ descnption of the events 
which happened under Felix implies the lapse of many 
years. But for these events five or six years are amply 
sufficient; and for the ‘many years’ see above. 
Eusebius {Chronicle), followed by Harnack, says that 
Festus arrived in the second year of Nero, %e. Oct 
A.D. 55 to Oct. A.D. 56. But Eusebius probably makes 
the first year of an emperor begin in the September 
after his accession (Turner, p. 418), and this would 
make the second year to be Sept, a d. 56 to Sept. a.d. 67 ; 
accordingly Rackham {Acts, p. 454) gives a.d. 57 for 
Festus’ arrival. Another argument for an early date 
for Festus’ arnval is that Felix was acquitted, after his 
recall, through the influence of his brother Pallas (Joseph. 
Ant XX. vUi. 9), and this could only have been (it is 
said) while Pallas was still in office (Josephus says that 
Pallas ‘was at that time held in the greatest honour by' 
Nero). But he was dismissed just before Bntanmcus’ 
i4th birthday, in the spnng of a.d. 55 (Tacitus, Ann. 
xiii. 14 1). This, however, would make Festus’ arrival 
in any case too early; it would be in the summer of 
A.D. 54, before Claudius’ death, which contradicts 
Eusebius {Chron., and HE ii. 22). Harnack supposes 
that Tacitus wrote ‘ fourteenth birthday ' in error for 
* fifteenth.’ It is, however, preferable to suppose that 
Pallas still retained influence even after he had left office. 
Turner suggests that at any rate the acquittal of Fehx, 
when accused by the Jews, shows that Popp®a had not 
yet acquired her influence over Nero. 'This began in 
A.D. 58, though he did not marry her till ad 62, the 
year of Pallas’ murder by him. This consideration, 
then, militates against Lightfoot’s date (a.d. 60 or 61). 
Harnack’s date (a.d. 56) comes from following Eusebius; 
and accordingly he dates the events of Acts two or 
three years at least before Ramsay and Turner. Even 
that early date, if Pallas was still in office when Felix 
was acquitted, is not easy to reconcile with Tacitus’ 
statement. It does not seem safe to rely on Eusebius* 
chronology in this case, considering that in other cases 
it is so inaccurate. 

13. Persecutions of Nero and Domitian,— (l) Death 
of St Peter and of St PawZ.— There is no good reason for 
supposing that the two Apostles died on the same day 
or even in the same year, though we may probably con- 
clude that they both were martyred under Nero. Their 
joint commemoration is due to their bodies having been 
transferred to the Catacombs together on June 29, a,p. 
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25S (so the Philocalian calendar, a.d 354). Clement 
of Rome (Cor. 5) mentions them in the same connexion 
as examples of patience; Ignatius, writing to the Romans 
(§ 4), says; ‘ I do not enjoin you as Peter and Paul did 
Tertullian says that they were both martyred at Rome 
under Nero (Scorp. 15, de Proescr. 36 [Patr> Lat, ii. 174 f , 
59]), and so Ongen (Euseb. HE in. 1); Dionysius of 
Connth says 'about the same time’ (Euseb. HE li. 26); 
Cams (c. A.D. 200) describes their graves near Rome 
(Euseb lb,), Prudentius (Peristeph. xii. 5), in the 4th 
cent., is the first to say that they died on the same day. 
Eusebius puts their death at the very end of Nero’s reign, 
i.e. not long before a.d. 68. The determimng consider- 
ations are; (a) the connexion of their deaths with the 
fire at Rome in July a.d. 64; (b) the necessary interval 
after St. Paul’s acquittal for his later travels, which 
would take some three years, and this, if we took 
Lightfoot’s chronology (Clement, i. 75 n.), would probably 
prevent us from fixing on a d. 64 as the year of St. Paul’s 
death; (c) the date of St. Peter’s First Epistle, if a 
genuine work; and (d) the fact that St. Mark attended 
both Apostles, the suggestion being that he served 
St. Peter after St. Paul’s death. The last consideration, 
if true, would make St. Peter’s martyrdom the later of 
the two. The date of 1 Peter is a difficulty. It makes 
Chnstianity a crime (1 P 4iS so in Rev.), and it is said 
by Pfleiderer not to have been so before the reign of 
Trajan. At first Christians were accused of ill doing; 
at a later period they were put to death as Christians. 
Ramsay gives reasons for believing that the change 
was made by Nero, and developed in the interval A.n. 
68-96 under the Flavian emperors (Ck. in Rom. Emp. 
pp. 246, 252 ff., 280). The fact of persecutions being 
mentioned makes it unlikely that 1 Peter was written 
before a.d. 64 (Lightfoot, Clement, ii 498 f.), and its 
indebtedness to some of St. Paul's Epistles implies some 
interval after they were written. Dr. Bigg, however 
(Internal, Cnt. Com.), pleads for a much earher date, 
in an argument that will not bear abbreviation: he 
thinks that the persecutions mentioned were not from 
the State at all, but from the Jews. Ramsay, on the 
other hand, thinks that the provinces of Asia Minor 
cannot have been so fully evangelized as 1 Peter implies 
before a.d, 66, and that the Epistle was wntten c. a.d. 
80, soon after which date St, Peter died. But this is 
against all the Patristic testimony, which there is little 
reason to reject. Probably, then, we must date the 
death of both Apostles in Nero’s reign. Two of the 
arguments mentioned above — on the one hand that 
the two martyrdoms must have been in close connexion 
with the Roman fire; and, on the other hand, that 
St. Mark can only have attended on the one Apostle 
after the other’s death — appear to have little weight. 
If, as seems likely from what has already been said, the 
general scheme of chronology adopted by Lightfoot 
and Wieseler places the events of Acts a year or two 
too late all through, the argument for postponing the 
date of St. Paul's death, to allow for his travels, falls, 
although the later date for the death is in itself quite 
probable. On the whole, the conclusion seems to be that 
the martyrdoms may have taken place at any time 
between ad. 64 and a,d. 68, more probably towards 
the end than towards the beginning of that period, 
though not necessanly in the same year. 

(2) The Apocalypse . — This work gives us our last 
chronological indications in NT. Like 1 Peter, it 
implies persecution for the Name; but, unhke 1 Peter, 
it implies emperor-worship. The tone of antagonism 
to the Empire is entirely different from that of St. Paul’s 
Epistles and the Acts. Rome-worship was greatly devel- 
oped by Domitian, and was scarcely at all prominent 
in Nero’s time. This feature in Rev., then, points to 
the scene being laid in the Domitianic persecution; and 
that date is argued for by Swete (Apocalypse, p. xcv. ff. 
—the most complete English commentary on the 
work) and Ramsay (Ch. in Bom. Emp. p. 295 ff.). It 


is accepted by Sanday (JThSt viii. 481 ff., July 1907). 
Lightfoot, however (Bibl. Ess. p. 51, Sup. Rd. p. 132), 
and Westcott (St. John, Introd. p. Ixxxiv.) argue for a 
date dunng Nero’s persecution, mainly because of the 
ditterence of style between Rev. and Jn., the latter 
being dated late in the century; this argument assumes 
identity of authorship, and makes little allowance for a 
possible difference of scribes. Other arguments for the 
Neromc date have been taken from the number of the 
Beast, which is supposed to spell, in Hebrew letters, the 
names Nero Csesar, and from the indication as to the 
'kings’ (emperors) in 17^®. The earher date was in 
fashion a generation ago, but a reaction has lately set 
in, and the opimon of Irenseus is now largely supported, 
namely, that the book was wntten towards the end of 
the reign of Domitian, who died a d. 96 (Iren. Haer . 
V. 30. 3; Euseb. HE m. 18). The evidence seems to 
preponderate largely in favour of the supposition that 
the last decade of the 1st cent, is that illustrated by 


the last book of the NT Canon. 

III. Results —The following table gives the dates 
arnved at by Harnack, Turner, Ramsay, and Lightfoot, 
respectively. The results of Lightfoot are in the main 
also those of Wieseler, Lewm. and Schurer. To the 
present wnter the intermediate dates seem to be the 
only ones which fulfil all the necessary conditions; 
but Turner’s year for St. Paul’s conversion appears 
less probable than Ramsay’s. In view, however, of the 
confusion in reckoning Imperial years, lunar months, 
and the like, it would be vain to expect anything like 
certainty in determining NT dates. [In the table 
winter, sp— spring, summer, a =* autumn,] 

H. T. R. L. 
Nativity of Christ, s.c. . . 7w or 6«p 6fi 

Baptism of Christ, A.D. .. 27sp 25wor268p .. 

Crucifixion . . . 29 or 30 29 29 30 

Conversion of St. Paul 30 35 or 36 33 34 

First Visit to Jerusalem 33 38 35 37 

Second Visit . . 44 46 46uand468p 46 

First Miss. Journey . 45-46 ? 47-48 47-49 48-49 

Council (Third Visit) . 47 49 49wand60sp 61 


Second M., , J. and 
Fourth Visit 
Third Miss Journey . 
Fifth Visit and arrest . 
Festus succeeds . 

St. Paul's arrival in 
Rome . * 

Acquittal 
Death of St. Paul 
Death of St. Peter 


46 46aand46sp 46 
47-48 47-49 48-49 

49 49wand50sp 51 


47-60 

49-62 

60—63 

61-64 

60-54 

62-66 

53-57 

64-68 

54 

66 

57 

68 

56 

688 

698 i 

60 or 61 

57$p 

698p 

608P 

6l8p 

61sp 

61t8or628p 638p 

U 

64 or 65 

67 

67 

64 

64 or 65 

80 

64 


A. J. Maclean. 


CHRYSOLITE, CHRYSOPRASE,— See Jewels and 
PREaous Stones. 


CHURCH.— 1. The word ecclesia, which in its Chris- 
tian application is usually tr. 'church,' was applied 
in ordinary Greek usage to the duly constituted gathering 
of the citizens in a self-govermng city, and it is so used of 
the Ephesian assembly in Ac 19»®. It was adopted 
in the LXX to tr. a Heb. word, qSJiSl, sigmfying the 
nation of Israel as assembled before God or considered xn 


a rehgious aspect (Jg 218, i ch 29^, Dt 31®® etc.). In 
this sense it is found twice in the NT (Ac 7*8 RV ‘ church,’ 
He 2w RV ‘congregation’). The term is practically 
equivalent to the familiar ’ synagogue ' which, however, 
was more frequently used to translate another Heb. 
word, *ddhSh. This will probably explain our Lord’s 
words in Mt 18 it. For ‘synagogue’ was the name 
regularly applied after the Babylonian exile to local 
congregations of Jews formally gathered for common 
worship, and from them subsequently transferred to 
similar congregations of Hebrew Christians (Ja 2*), 
‘Tell it to the ecdesia* can hardly lefer directly to 
communities of Jesus’ disciples, as these did not exist 
in the time of the Galilsean ministry, but rather to the 
Jewish congregation, or its representative court, in the 
place to which the disputants might belong. The 
renewal of the promise concerning binding and looang 
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in V 1® (cf. 161^ makes against this interpretation. 
And the assurance of Christ’s presence in v.®® can 
have reference only to gathenngs of disciples. But 
It may well be that we have these sayings brought 
together by Matthew in view of the Christian signifi- 
cance of ecdesia. There is no evidence that ecclesia, 
like ‘synagogue,’ was transferred from the congrega- 
tion of Israel to the religious assembhes which were 
Its local embodiment. But, though not the technical 
term, there would be no difficulty in applying it, 
without fear of misunderstanding, to the synagogue. 
And this would be the more natural because the term 
IS usually applied to Israel in its histoncal rather 
than in its ideal aspect (see Hort, Christian Ecclesm, 
p. 12) 

2. Ecdesia is used constantly with its Christian 
meamng in the Pauline Epistles. Its earliest use 
chronolo^cally is probably in 1 Th li. But the growth 
of Its use is best studied by beginning with Acts. Here 
the term first occurs in 511, applied to the Christians of 
Jerusalem in their corporate capacity. In 1“ St. Peter 
is represented as standing up ‘in the midst of the 
brethren.’ Thus from the first Chnstians are a brother- 
hood or family, not a promiscuous gathering. That this 
family is considered capable of an ordered extension is 
evident (a) from the steps immediately taken to fill a 
vacant post of authority (l^s), and (5) from the way in 
which converts on receiving baptism are spoken of as 
added to a fellowship (2^^ AV ‘added to the church,’ but 
see RV) which continues in the Apostles’ teaching, and 
the bond of a common table and united prayer (2*= «), 
This community is now called * the assemblage of them 
that believed’ (4®2), the word used, as compared with its 
employment elsewhere, suggesting not a throng or crowd 
but the whole body of the disciples. In Ex 12« we 
have the phrase ‘the whole assembly of the con- 
gregation (Gr. synagfigl) of Israel,’ When, therefore, 
It became necessary to find a collective name for ‘the 
believers,’ ecdesxa, the alternative to ‘synagogue,’ was 
not unnaturally chosen. For the disciples meeting in 
Jerusalem were, as a matter of fact, the true Israel (Gal 
61®), the little flock to whom was to be given the Messianic 
Kingdom (Lk 128*). Moreover, they were a Christian 
synagogue, and, but for the risk of confusion, might 
have been so called. The name, therefore, as applied 
to the primitive community of Jesus, is on the one hand 
umversal and ideal, on the other local and particular. 
In either case the associations are Jewish, and by these 
the subsequent history of the name is determined. 

3. As Christianity spread, the local units of the 
brotherhood came to be called ecdesia (Ac 9®! 13i 14» 
1541 201^ etc,), the original community being now 
distinguished as ‘the ecdesia in Jerusalem’ (81). Thus 
we reach the familiar use of the Pauline Epistles, e g, the 
ecdesia of the Thessalonians (1 Th li), of Laodicea 
(Col 416), of Corinth (1 Co 1*); cf. 1 P Rev 2^ etc. 
They are summed up in the expression ‘ all the ecdesia 
of Christ’ (Ro 161®). This language has doubtless given 
nse to the modern conception of ‘the churches’; but it 
must be observed that the Pauline idea is territorial, the 
only apparent departure from this usage being the ap- 
plication of the name to sections of a local ecdesia, which 
seem in some instances to have met for additional worship 
in the houses of prominent disciples (Ro 16®, 1 Co 16” 
etc.). The existence of independent congregations of 
Christians within a single area, like the Hellenistic and 
Hebrew synagogues (see Ac 6i «), does not appear to be 
contemplated in the NT. 

4. The conception of a Catholic Church in the sense of 
a constitutional federation of local Christian organiza- 
tions in a universal community is post- Apostolic. The 
phrase is first found in Ignatius (c. a.d. 116; see Light- 
foot, Avost. Fathers, Pt. 2. ii. p. 310). But in the 1st 
cent, the Church of Jerusalem, as the seat of Apostolic 
authority (Ac 8^ 1^), still exercises an influence upon the 
other communities, which continues during the period of 


transition to the world-wide society. At Jerusalem Saul 
receives the right hand of iello wship and recogmtion from 
the pillar Apostles (Gal 2®). Thence Apostles go forth 
to confirm and consolidate the work of ev*angelists (Ac 8'*). 
Thither missionanes return with reports of newly- 
founded Gentile societies and contnbutions for the poor 
saints (Ac 15® 24”, 1 Co I61-8). It is this community 
that promulgates decisions on problems created by the 
extension of Christianity (Ac 15“-®®). Till after the 
destruction of the city in a d. 71 this Church continued, 
under the presidency of James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal 212, Ac 12” 15” 21”), and then of other members 
of the Christian ‘royal family’ (Eusebius, HE ui. 11, 
19, 20), to be the typical society of Jesus’ disciples. 

6. But already in the NT that ideal element, which 
distinguished the primitive fellowship as the Kingdom of 
Messiah, is beginmng to express itself in a conception 
of the ecdesia which, while it never loses touch with the 
actual concrete society or societies of Chnstians, has 
nevertheless no constitutional value. It is scarcely 
possible to suppose that the adoption of the name 
ecdesia for the Chnstian society was altogether unrelated 
to the celebrated use of the word by the Lord Himself in 
His conversation with the disciples at Cassarea Philippi 
(Mt 16”-2°|1). Two suggestions with regard to this 
passage may be dismissed. The first is that it was 
interpolated to support the growth of ecclesiastical 
authonty in the 2nd cent.; this rests solely on an 
assumption that begs the question. The second is that 
ecdesia has been substituted for ‘ kingdom ’ in our Lord’s 
utterance through subsequent identification of ideas. 
But the occasion was one that Christ evidently intended 
to signalize by a unique deliverance, the full significance 
of which would not become apparent till interpreted by 
later experience (cf. Mt 10®8, Jn 6®®). The metaphor 
of bmlding as applied to the nation of Israel is 
found in the OT (Jer 33^; cf Am 9”, Ps 102«). 
There is therefore little doubt that Jesus meant His 
disciples to understand the establishment of Messiah’s 
Kingdom; and that the use of the less common word 
ecdesia, far from being unintentional, is designed to 
connect with the new and enlarged Israel only the 
spiritual associations of Jehovah’s congregation, and to 
discourage the temporal aspirations which they were 
only too ready to derive from the promised Kingdom, 

6, The Kingdom of God, or of Heaven, is a prominent 
conception in the Synoptic Gospels. It is rather the 
Kingdom than the King that Christ Himself proclaims 
(Mk 1” ”, cf Mt 4”). The idea, partially understood 
by His contemporaries, was broadened and spiritualized 
by Jesus. It had been outlined by prophets and apoc- 
alyptic writers. It was to realize the hopes of that 
congregation of Israel which had been purchased and 
redeemed of old (Ps 742), and of which the Davidic 
monarchy had been the pledge (Mic 48, Is 66* etc.). 
Typical passages are Dn 2“ 7”. This w^as the Kingdom 
which the crowd hailed at the Triumphal Entry (Mt 21»1|). 
Chnst begins from the point of Jewish expectation, 
but the IQngdom which He proclaims, though not less 
actual, surpasses any previous conception in the minds 
of His followers. It is already present (Lk ll*® 172® 
RVm) in His own Person and work. It is revealed 
as a historical institution in the parables of the Tares 
(Mt 1324ff ) and the Drag-net (13^^* ). Other parables 
present it as an ideal which no historical institution can 
satisfy, e,g. Treasure hid in a field (13^), a merchant- 
man seeking goodly Pearls (13®®), a grain of Mustard 
Seed (13*i- *2), We cannot solve the problem in- 
volved in Christ’s vanous presentations of the Kingdom 
by saying that He uses the word in different senses. He 
is dealing with a reality too vast to be submitted to the 
human understanding otherwise than in aspects and 
partial views which no powers of combination will 
enable us adequately to adjust. The twofold con- 
ception of the Kingdom as at once a reality and an ideal 
is finally brought home by those utterances of Jesus 
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which refer its realization to the end of the age. Daniel’s 
prophecy is to be reahzed only when the Son of Man 
shaU come in His Kingdom (243 is 2531 26«<). It 
is then that the blessed are to inherit what nevertheless 
was prepared for them from the beginning of time 
(25^). And all views of the Kingdom which would 
limit it to an externally organized community are 
proved to be insufficient by a declaration like that of 
Lk 1720 21 . But even when contemplated ideally, 
the Messianic Kingdom possesses those attributes of 
order and authonty which are inseparable from a 
society (Mt 192 ®). 

It IS hardly to be doubted, therefore, that the name 
ecdesia, as given to the primitive community of Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, even if suggested rather by the 
synagogue than by our Lord’s declaration to St. Peter, 
could not be used without identifying that society with 
the Kingdom of God, so far as this was capable of 
realization in an institution, and endowing it with those 
ideal qualities which belong thereto. The descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the disciples at Pentecost, ful- 
filling as it did the expectation of a baptism of fire that 
was to accompany the establishment of the Kingdom 
(Ac 16, 23 Mt 311 ), connects the Church with the 
Kingdom, and the scattering of its members after 
Stephen’s death (Ac 8^) would begin to familiarize the 
disciples with the idea of the umty m Christ unbroken 
by local separation (cf. 8^ and Qsi). 

7. But it is only in the theology of St. Paul that 
we find the Kingdom of the Gospels interpreted in terms 
of the actual experience of the Christian ecdesia. The 
extension of the fellowship beyond the limits of a single 
city has shown that the ideal Church cannot be identified 
nmplicUer with any Christian commumty, while the 
Idealization of the federated ecdosiOB^ natural enough 
in a later age, is, in the absence of a wider ecclesiastical 
organization, not yet possible. It is still further from 
the truth to assert that St. Paul had the conception of 
an invisible Church, of which the local communities 
were at best typical. ‘We have no evidence that St. 
Paul regarded membership of the universal ecdmia as 
invisible’ (Hort, Christian Ecdesia, p. 169). The 
method by which the Apostle reached his doctrine of 
the Church is best illustrated by his charge to the elders 
at Miletus to feed the flock of God over which the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers (Ac 2028 ). Here the 
local Ephesian Church represents practically God’s 
Church purchased with His precious blood (v. 28 ), a real 
community of which visibility is an essential character- 
istic, but which by the nature of the case is incapable 
of a complete manifestation in history. The passage 
combines in a remarkable degree the three elements 
in the Divine Society, namely, the redeemed congregation 
of Israel (Ps 74®), the Kingdom or ecdesia of Messiah 
(Mt 16^8), and the body established upon the Atonement 
(Col l^®-22, Eph 2^3). All three notes are present in 
the teaching of the Epistles concerning the ecdesia. It 
is the historical fact of the inclusion of the Gentiles 
(Eph 2^3) that is the starting-point. Those nations 
which under the old covenant were alien from the people 
of God (Eph 2^2) are now included in the vast citizenship 
or polity (v.i® ) which membership in a local ecdesia 
involves. The Church has existed from all eternity as 
an idea in the mind of God (S®*”), the heritage prepared 
for Christ (1^®- “). It is the people of possession (1^'*, cf. 
1 P 2®, Tit 2*^), identified with the commonwealth of Israel 
(Eph 21 *), and as such the immediate object of redemp- 
tion (6“); but through the reconciliation of the Cross 
extended (2«), and, as it were, reincorporated on a wider 
basis (v.w), as the sphere of universal forgiveness (v.w), 
the home of the Spirit (v.i*), and the one body of (jhrist 
(4« etc.), in which all have access to the Father (218). 
The interlaced figures of growth and building ( 412 - w), 
under which it is presented, witness to its organic and 
therefore not exclusively spintual character. Baptism, 
administered by the local ecdesicB and resulting in 
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rights and duties in respect of them, is yet primarily the 
method of entrance to the ideal commumty (Ro 63 
1 Co 1213, Gal 327 28, Eph 45), to which also belong 
those offices and functions which, whether universal 
like the Apostolate (1 Co 1227 28) or particular like the 
presbyterate (Ac 20i7 28 ; cf. 1 Co l28-ii, Eph 411 ), are 
exercised only in relation to the local societies. It is 
the Church of God that suffers persecution in the persons 
of those who are of ‘the Way’ (1 Co 16®, Ac 83 91 ); 
IS profaned by misuse of sacred ordinances at Corinth 
(1 Co 1122 ); becomes at Ephesus the pillar and ground 
of the truth (1 Ti S^®). 

That St. Paul, in speaking of the Church now m the 
local now in the umversal sense, is not dealing with 
ideas connected only by analogy, is proved by the 
ease with which he passes from the one to the other use 
(Col 415 18 , cf. 1^8 24 and Eph. passim). The Church 
IS essentially visible, the shrine of God (1 Co Si® i7), 
the body of Chnst (Eph 123 etc ) , schism and party- 
stnfe involving a breach in the unity of the Spirit 
( 43 ). Under another figure the Church is the bnde of 
Chnst (525ff ), His complement or fulness (123), deriving 
its life from Him as He does from the Father (v. 22 , 
1 Co 113). 

8. Thus the Biblical view of the Church differs alike 
from the materialized conception of Augustine, which 
identifies it with the constitutionally incorporated and 
cecumemcal society of the Roman Empire, with its canon 
law and hierarchical jurisdiction, and from that Kingdom 
of Christ which Luther, as interpreted by Ritschl, re- 
garded as ‘the inward spiritual union of believers with 
Chnst’ (Justificaiion and Reconciliation, Eng. tr. p. 287). 
The pnnciple of the Church’s life is inward, so that ‘ the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Chnst’ remains 
the object of Christian hope (Eph 4i3). But its mani- 
festation IS outward, and includes those mimstnes 
which, though marred, as history shows, by human 
faUure and sin, are set in the Church for the building 
up of the body (v.ii 12 ), just as members of the legal 
Israel are recogmzed by our Lord as sons of the Kingdom 
(Mt 8*2), so the baptized are the called, the saints, the 
members of the body. There is no warrant in the NT 
for that sharp separation betw'een membership in the 
legal worshipping Church and the Kingdom of God 
which is characteristic of Ritsphliamsm. 

9. The Church in its corporate capacity is the primary 
object of redemption. This truth, besides being definitely 
asserted (Eph 525 27 , ac 2028, Tit 2W), is involved in 
the conception of Chnst as the second Adam (Ro 5 * 2 - 21 , 
1 Co 1520 - 22 ), the federal head of a redeemed race; 
underlies the institutions of Baptism and the Euchanst; 
and is expressed in the Apostolic teaching concerning 
the two Sacraments (see above, also 1 Co lO*®-*® ll-®-8*). 
The Church is thus not a voluntary association of 
justified persons for purposes of mutual edification and 
common worship, but the body in which the individual 
believer normally realizes his redemption. Christ’s 
love for the Church, for which He gave Himself (Eph 52 ®), 
constituting a royal pnesthood, a holy nation, a people 
of possession (1 P 2« 8) through His blood (Eph 2*3), 
completes the parallel, or rather marlcs the identity, 
with the historical Israel. Membership m Abraham’s 
covenanted race, of which circumcision was the sign 
(Gn 17®), brought the Israelite into relation with Jehovah. 
■The sacrifices covered the whole ‘ church in the wilder- 
ness’ (Ac 738 ), and each worshipper approached God 
in virtue of his inclusion in the holy people. No 
foreigner might eat of the Passover (Ex 12«). The 
propitiatory ritual of the Day of Atonement was ex- 
pressly designed for the consecration of the whole 
nation (Lv 16). So the sacrifice of the Cross is our 
Passover (1 Co 5^). The worship of the Christian 
congregation is the Paschal feast (v.8, cf. He 13*®-*®). 
In Christ those who are now fellow-citizens have a 
common access to the Father (Eph 2 * 8 , He 10^). 
Through the Mediator of a new covenant (12®*) those 
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that are consecrated (IQW- «) are come to the Church 
of the first-born (1222), which includes the spints of the 
perfected saints (t5.) in the fellowship of God’s house- 
hold (Eph 218 , He 1021). See also following article. 

J. G. Simpson. 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT. — 1 . The general develop- 
ment seems fairly clear, though its later stages fall beyond 
NT times. The Apostles were founders of churches, and 
therefore regulated and supervised the first arrange- 
ments, then were added sundry local and unlocal 
rulers, then the unlocal died out, and the local settled 
down into the three permanent classes of bishops, elders, 
and deacons. The chief disputed questions concern 
the origin of the local mimstry, its relation to the other, 
and the time and manner m which it settled down under 
the government of (monarchical) bishops. 

2. Twice over St. Paul gives something like a list of 
the chief persons of the Church. In 1 Co 1228 counts 
up — ‘first, apostles; second, prophets; third, teachers; 
then powers; then gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
kinds of tongues.’ It will be noticed that all the words 
after the first two plainly describe functions, not offices. 
A few years later (Eph 4“) he tells us how the ascended 
Lord ‘himself gave some as apostles, some prophets, 
some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, for the 
work of service’ (jdiakonia ) — they are all of them 
‘deacons’ (diakonoi), whatever more they may be. 

3. At the head of both lists is the Apostle. The 
Apostles were not limited to the Eleven, or to the 
number twelve, though twelve was always the ideal 
number (1 Co IS®, Rev 21^*; perhaps Ac 2“ 6®). Whether 
Matthias remained an Apostle or not, Paul and Barnabas 
were certainly Apostles {e.g. Ac 14W), and so was James 
the Lord’s brother (Gal 1“). The old disciples Andro- 
mcus and Jumas (not Junia) were ‘notable* Apostles 
(Ro 16^), On the other hand, Timothy seems excluded 
by the greetings of several Epistles ie.g. 2 Co.), and 
Apollos by the evidence of Clement of Rome, who 
most likely knew the truth of the matter. 

The Apostle’s first qualification was to have seen 
the risen Lord (Ac 122 , 1 Co 95), for his first duty was 
to bear witness of the Resurrection. This qualification 
seems never to have been relaxed in NT times. A 
direct call was also needed, for (1 Co 1228, Gal IS Eph 4“) 
no human authonty could choose an Apostle. The 
call of Barnabas and Saul was acknowledged (Ac IS®) by 
a commission from the church at Antioch; and if 
Matthias remained an Apostle, we must suppose that 
the direct call was represented by some later Divine 
recognition. 

Therefore the Apostle was in no sense a local official. 
His work was not to serve tables, but to preach and to 
make disciples of all nations, so that he led a wandering 
life, settling down only in his old age, or in the sense of 
making, say, Ephesus or Corinth his centre for a while. 
The stories which divide the world among the Twelve 
are legends: the only division we know of was made 
(Gal 28) at the Conference, when it was resolved that 
the Three should go to the Jews, Paul and Barnabas to 
the Gentiles. With this preaching went the founding 
and general care of churches, though not their ordinary 
government. St. Paul interferes only in cases of gross 
error or corporate disorder. His point is not that the 
Galatians are mistaken, but that they are altogether 
falling away from Chnst; not that the Corinthian is a 
bad offender, but that the church sees no great harm 
in the matter. He does not advise the ^rinthians 
on further questions without plain hints (1 Co 6® 10“ 
11“) that they ought to have settled most of them for 
themselves. 

4. Next to the Apostle comes the shadowy figure of 
the Prophet. He too sustained the Church, and shared 
with him (Eph 22® 3®) the revelation of the mystery. 
He spoke ‘in the spirit’ words of warning, of comfort, or 
it might be of prediction. He too received his com- 
mission from God and not from men, and was no local 
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officer of a church, even if he dwelt in the city. But 
he was not an eye-altness of the risen Lord, and ‘the 
care of all the churches ’ did not rest on him. Women 
also might prophesy (1 Co 11®), like Philip’s daughters 
(Ac 219) at Csesarea, or perhaps the mystic Jezebel 
(Rev 220) at Thyatira. Yet even in the Apostohc age 
prophecy (1 Th 52 °) is beginmng to fall into discredit, 
and false prophets are flounshing (1 Jn., 2 Pet., Jude). 
This may be the reason for the marked avoidance of the 
name ‘Apostle’ by and of St. John. 

6. It 'woU be seen that St. Paul’s lists leave no place 
for a local ministry of office, unless it comes in under 
‘helps and governments’ on ‘pastors and teachers.’ 
Yet such a ministry must have existed almost from the 
first. We have (1) the appointment of the Seven at 
Jerusalem (Ac 6); (2) elders at Jerusalem in the years 
44, 50, 58 (1130 159. 22 21 i 8 ), appointed by Paul and 
Barnabas in every church about 48 ( 142 s), mentioned 
Ja 5“; at Ephesus in 58 (Ac 201?), mentioned 1 P 5^* 
(3) Phoebe a deaconess at Cenchres in 58 (Ro 16^), 
bishops and deacons at Philippi in 63 (Ph l^). Also in 
the Pastoral Epistles, Timothy at Ephesus about 66 is 
(1 Ti 3, 4) in charge of four orders: (1) bishops (or 
elders) (5^); (2) deacons; (3) deaconesses (S^^) 
(‘women’ [in Gr. without the article] cannot be wives 
of deacons); (4) widows. With Titus in Crete only 
bishops are mentioned (Tit 1®). To these we add (5) 
the prominent guasz-episcopal positions of James at 
Jerusalem in 44 (Ac 12^7), m 50, and in 58; and (6) of 
'Timothy and Titus at Ephesus and in Crete. 

To these we must not add (1) the * young men’ (nedteroi) 
who carried out Ananias (Ac 5®). [The tacit contrast with 
presbyteroi is of age, not office, for it is neaniskci who bury 
Sapphira]; (2) the indefinite proistemenei of 1 Th 5^2 and 
Ro 123, and the equally inaefinite hegoumenoi of some 
unknown church shortly before 70 (He 13^' [If these 
are officials, we can say no more than that there are several 
of them]; (3) the angels of the seven churches in Asia. 
[These cannot safely be taken literally.] 

6. The questions before us may be conveniently 
grouped round the three later offices of Bishop, Elder, 
and Deacon. But bishop and deacon seem at first to 
have denoted functions of oversight and service rather 
than definite offices. The dder carries over a more 
official character from the synagogue; but in any case 
there is always a good deal of give and take among 
officials of small societies. If so, we shall not be sur- 
prised if we find neither definite institution of offices 
nor sharp distinction of duties. 

(1) Deacons. The traditional view, that the choice 
of the Seven in Ac 6 marks the institution of a per- 
manent order of deacons, is open to serious doubt. The 
opinion of Cyprian and later writers is not worth much 
on a question of this kind, and even that of Irenaus 
is far from decisive. The vague word dtakonia (used 
too in the context of the Apostles themselves) is balanced 
by the avoidance of the word ‘deacon’ in the Acts 
(c.p. 21® Philip the evangelist, one of the Seven). Since, 
however, Phoebe was a deaconess at Cenchrese in 58, 
there were probably deacons there and at Corinth, 
though St. Paul does not mention any; and at Philippi 
we have bishops and deacons in 63. In both cases, 
however, the doubt remains, how far the name has 
settled into a definite office. See art. Deacon. 

(2) Elders. Elders at Jerusalem receive the offerings 
in 44 from Saul and Barnabas. They are joined with 
the Apostles at the Conference In 50, and with James 
in 58. As Paul and Barnabas appoint elders in every 
city on their first missionary journey, and we find 
elders at Ephesus in 58, we may infer that the churches 
generally had elders, though there is no further certain 
mention of them till the Pastoral Epistles and 1 Peter. 
Probably Ja 5^2 jg earlier, but there we cannot be sure 
that the word is official. 

The difference of name between elders and bishops 
may point to some difference of origin or duties; but 
in NT (and in Clement of Rome) the terms are practl- 
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cally equivalent. Thus the elders of Ephesus are 
reminded (Ac 2028) that they are bishops. In the 
Pastoral Epistles, Timothy appoints ‘ bishops and 
deacons’; Titus, ‘elders and deacons,' though Timothy 
also (1 Ti 5^7) has elders under him. The qualihcations 
of the elder, as descnbed to Titus, are practically those 
of the bishop as given to Timothy, and it is added 
(Tit 1'^) that the elders must be such ‘because the 
bishop must be blameless,’ etc. — which is decisive 
that the bishop’s ofhce was at least as wide as the 
elder’s. Moreover, in both cases the duties implied are 
ministerial, not what we call episcopal. If the elder’s 
duty is to rule (1 Ti 5^^), he does it subject to Timothy, 
much as a modern elder rules subject to his bishop. 

(3) Bishops. See Bishop. H. M. Gwatkin. 

OHUBCHES, BOBBEES OP.— This is in Ac 1037 an 
AV mistranslation (RV has ‘robbers of temples’). 
Even the RV is inexact. The word ought to be trans- 
lated simply ‘sacrilegious persons,’ that is, persons 
acting disrespectfully to the goddess of Ephesus. In 
2 Mac 4^2 (RV ‘author of the sacrilege’) the expression 
IS applied to Lysimachus, brother of Menelaus the 
high priest, who perished in a not caused by sacrilege 
(B.C. 170). A. SOUTER. 

OHUEOHES, SEVEN.— See Angels op the Seven 
(Churches, Revelation [Book of], also the artt. on 
Ephesus, Smyrna, etc. 

CHXXSI (Jth 7^3), mentioned with Ekrebel (‘Afcrabe/i.), 
is possibly Kuzah^ 5 miles S. of Shechem and 5 miles W. 
of ‘Akrabeh. 

OHXJZA ( Amer. RV Chimas) .—The steward of Herod 
Antipas. His wife Joanna (wh. see) was one of the 
women who mimstered to our Lord and His disciples 
(Lk 83). 

CIELED, OIELINa (Amer. RV ‘ceiled,’ ‘ceding’). 
The latter occurs only 1 K where it has its modern 
signification (reading, however, ‘unto the beams [or 
rafters] of the cieling).’ The verb, on the other hand, 
should everywhere be rendered ‘panelled’ (2 Ch 3®, 
Jer 22^4, Ezk 41i6, Hag 1^ ‘your panelled houses’), 
the reference being to the panels of cedar or other 
costly wood with which the inner walls were lined. See 
House, § 4. A. B. S, Kennedy. 

CILICIA.— A district in the S.E. corner of Asia Minor, 
which in NT times was divided into two portions. The 
Roman province Cilicia, which is alone referred to in 
the NT, stretched from a httle E. of Corycus to Mt, 
Amanus, and from the Cilician Gates and Anazarbus to 
the sea. For administrative purposes it was combined 
with Syria and Phoenicia. The sense of the umty of 
Syna and Cilicia is seen clearly in Gal (also in Ac 
15 '3 ‘0. The capital of the province Cilicia was Tarsus 
(Ac 21*2 22®). The other portion to which the name 
was applied was the client-kingdom of king Antiochus, 
which was under the suzerainty of Rome, and included 
Cilicia Tracheia (Rugged Cilicia) to the W., as well as 
a belt surrounding the Roman pro“innce on the N. and E. 
Neither district has as yet been thoroughly explored. 

A, SOUTBR, 

CIMMERIANS,— The name, which has come to us 
through the Greek, of the people known as Gomer (wh. 
see) in the Bible, the G%mirrt of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. J. F. McCurdy. 

CINNAMON (Ex 30®, Pr 7^7 Ca 4w, Rev 18«).— 
Almost without doubt the product of Cinmmomum 
zeylanicum of Ceylon. The inner bark is the part 
chiefly used, but oil is also obtained from the fruit. 
Cinnamon is still a favourite perfume and flavouring 
substance in Palestine. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

OIRCUIT occurs 4 times in AY: 1 S 7^* (a late and 
doubtful passage, acc. to which Samuel went on circuit 
to various high places), Job 22w (RVm and Amer. 
RV * vault,’ t’.e. the vault of heaven), Ps 19® (of the sun’s 
course in the heavens), Ec 1« (of the circuits of the 
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wind). Besides retaining these instances, RV sub- 
stitutes ‘made [make] a circuit’ for AV ‘fetch a com- 
pass’ in 2 S 52®, 2 K 32, Ac 2Si®. See Compass. 

CIRCUMCISION.— This nte is not of Israelite origin, 
there are some good grounds for the belief that it came 
to the Israelites from the Egyptians. The fact of a 
flint being used for its performance (Jos 52 ®) witnesses 
to the immense antiquity of the nte. Its original 
meamng and object are hidden in obscunty, though the 
theory that it was regarded as a necessary preliminaiy 
to marnage has much to commend it. Among the 
Israelites it became the sign of the Covenant People, 
whoever was uncircumcised could not partake ot the 
hopes of the nation, nor could such join in the worship 
of Jahweh; he could not be reckoned an Israelite 
(Gn 17®^). Not only was every Israelite required to 
undergo circumcision, but even every slave acquired by 
the Israelites from foreign lands had likewise to be 
circumcised (Gn 17®2 is); according to Ex 12« even 
a stranger sojourmng in the midst of Israel had to submit 
to the nte, at all events if he wished to join in the cele- 
bration of the Passover. Onginally male children were 
not circumcised m Israel (cf Jos 5®-®), but boys had to 
undergo it on arriving at the age of puberty; but in later 
days the Law commanded that every male child should 
be circumcised on the eighth day after birth (Lv 12®). 

In the OT there are two accounts as to the occasion on 
which circumcision was first practised by the Israehtes; 
according to Gn 171 ®-“ the command was given to 
Abraham to observe the nte as a sign of the covenant 
between God and him, as representing the nation that 
was to be; while according to Ex 42 ® • » its ongin is 
connected with Moses. It was the former that, in later 
days, was always looked upon as its real origin; and 
thus the rite acquired a purely religious character, and 
it has been one of the distinguishing marks of Judaism 
ever smce the Exile. The giving of a name at circum- 
cision (Lk 1®2 22 ®) did not belong to the nte originally, 
but this has been the custom among Jews ever since the 
return from the Captivity, and probably even before. 

In the early Church St. Paul had a vigorous warfare 
to wage against his Judaizing antagonists, and it became 
a vital question whether the Gentiles could be received 
into the Chnstian commumty without circumcision. 
As is well known, St. Paul gained the day, but it was 
this question of circumcision, which involved of course 
the observance of the entire Mosaic Law, that was 
the rock on which union between the early Christians 
and the Judaizing Ohnstians split. Henceforth the 
Jewish and the Christian commumties drifted further 
and further apart. 

Circumcision in its symbolic meaning is found fairly 
frequently in the OT; an ‘uncircumcised heart* is one 
from which disobedience to God has not been ‘cut off’ 
(see Lv Dt IQw 30®); the expression ‘uncircum- 
cised hps’ (Ex 30) would be equivalent to what is 
said of Moses, as one who ‘spake unadvisedly with his 
lips' (Ps 106®*, cf. Is 6®); in Jer 6®® we have the expres- 
sion ‘their ear is uncircumcised' in reference to such as 
will not hearken to the word of the Lord. A like figura*- 
tive use is found in the NT ie,g. Col 2^®- 1 ®). 

W. O. E. Oestehley. 

CISTERN.— In Palestine, the climate and geological 
formation of the country render the storage of water 
a prime necessity of existence. Hence cisterns, mostly 
hewn in the solid rock, were universal in Bible times, 
and even before the Hebrew conquest (Dt 6“, Neh 92 ®, 
both RV). Thus at Gezer it has been found that ‘the 
rock was honeycombed with cisterns, one appropriated 
to each house [cf. 2 K 18*i] or group of houses . . . 
(and) fairly uniform In character, A circular shaft, 
about 3 feet in diameter and 5 feet deep, cut through 
the rock, expands downwards into a chamber roughly 
square or circular in plan, about 13 to 25 feet in diameter 
and generally about 20 feet deep. . . . The wall is 
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^nerally covered with coarse plaster' (PEFSt 1903, 
111 f ) 

A cistern might contain only rain water conveyed from 
the court or fiat roof dunng the rainy season by gutters 
and pipes, or might be fed by a conduit led from a spring 
at a distance. The largest of the innumerable cisterns 
of Jerusalem, the ‘great sea’ in the Haram area, which 
is estimated to have held 3,000,000 gallons, derived its 
water-supply partly from surface drainage and partly 
from water brought by a conduit from Solomon’s 
Pools near Bethlehem (Wilson). 

The mouth of a cistern, through which the water 
was sometimes drawn by a wheel (Ec 12®), was legally 
required to have a cover (Ex 213®, cf. Jos. Ant iv. vm. 
37). A disused or temporarily empty cistern formed 
a convenient place of detention, as in the case of Joseph 
(Gn 37*®® ) and of Jeremiah (Jer 38®® ). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CITADEL (1 Mac etc. [RVm]).— See Fortifi- 
cation, § 4. 

CITHERN (1 Mac 464 aV).— S ee Music. 

CITIES OF THE PLAIN.— See Plain [Cities of theJ. 

CITIZENSHIP.— See Paul, Rome. 

CITY.— The surpnsingly large number of places in 
the ‘least of all lands’ which receive in Scripture the 
honourable designation of ‘city* is in itself evidence 
that the OT ‘cities,’ hke the NT ‘ships,’ must not be 
measured by modern standards. The recent excava- 
tions in Palestine have confirmed this conclusion. In 
his recent work, Canaan (Tapres Vexploration recente 
(1907), the Dominican scholar. Father Vincent, has 
prepared plans on a umform scale of the various sites 
excavated (see op. cit. 27 ff. with plate). From these the 
modest proportions of an ancient Canaanite or Hebrew 
city may be best realized. The area of Lachish, for 
example, did not exceed 16 acres, Taanach and Megiddo 
each occupied from 12 to 13 acres — an area about equal 
to the probable extent of the Jebusite city on Ophel 
captured by David (2 S 5®® ). Gezer, at the time of its 
greatest expansion, did not exceed 23 acres, or thereby, 
the circuit of its outer wall being only 1600 yards, 
about i of the extent of the present wall of Jerusalem. 

With the exception of cities on the sea-board, the 
situation of the Canaanite city was determined, as else- 
where in that old world, by two supreme considera- 
tions — the presence of an adequate water-supply and 
the capability of easy defence against the enemy. ‘ The 
cities of Canaan,’ says Vincent, ‘were almost invariably 
perched upon a projecting spur of a mountain slope, or 
upon an isolated eminence in the plain; Megiddo, Gezer, 
Tell-es-Safy [Gath?] — not fo mention the hiU of the 
primitive Jerusalem— are characteristic examples of the 
former site, Taanach and Lachish of the latter.’ With 
this well-known fact agrees the mention of the ‘ cities on 
their mounds’ (Jos lli® RV, Jer RVm [Heb. 
milrn, the Arabic tell, now so common in the topo- 
graphical nomenclature of Western Asia]). 

The relation between the city and the dependent 
villages was regarded as that of a mother (2 S 20^6 ‘a 
mother in Israel’) and her daughters, a point lost in our 
rendering ‘villages' (e.g. Jos 15^ 3®* « and passim), 
though noted in the margins. From these the city was 
outwardly distinguished by its massive walls (cf. Nu 
13^, Dt 12® ‘walled up to heaven’), on the construction 
of which recent excavation has thrown a flood of new 
light (see Fortipication). Gose to, if not actually 
upon, the walls, houses were sometimes built, as we learn 
from Jos 216 (cf. 2 Co ll**). 

The streets are now seen to have been exceedingly 
narrow and to have been laid out on no definite plan, 
‘a maze of narrow crooked causeways and blind alleys,’ 
as at Gezer. Only at the intersection of the more 
important streets, and especially near the city gates, 
were broad places (Jer &■, Neh 8^ * “ RV— where AV, 
as often, has ‘streets’) — the markets (Mt ll'®, Lk 11«) 
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and market-places (Mt 20®, Lk 732) of NT— where the 
citizens met to discuss public affairs, the children to 
play, and the elders to dispense justice. The impor- 
tance of the gates, which were closed at mghtfall (Jos 2®), 
is treated of m art Fortification and Siegecraft, § 6. 
Dunng the night the watchmen mounted guard on the 
ramparts, or went ‘about the city* (Ca 3®, Is 62®; 
cf. Ps 1271). A feature of an Eastern city in ancient as in 
modern times was the aggregation in a particular street 
or streets of representatives of the same craft or occupa- 
tion, from which the name of the street or quarter was 
derived (see Arts and Crafts, § 10). 

The houses were absurdly small to Western ideas 
(see House), for the city folk lived their life in the courts 
and streets, retmng to their houses mainly to eat and 
sleep. Every city of any importance, and in particular 
every royal city, had its castie, citadel, or acropolis, as 
the excavations show, to which the inhabitants might 
flee as a last defence. Such was the ‘strong tower 
within the city ’ of Thebez (Jg 9®!). Indeed the common 
term for city (‘lir) is often used in this restricted sense; 
thus the ‘stronghold of Zion* is re-named ‘Da\id’s 
castle* or citadel (2 S 5^ AV ‘city of David’), and 
the ‘city of waters’ (12®’) at Rabbath-ammon is really 
the ‘water fort.’ 

As regards the water-supply; it was essential, as we 
have seen, to have one or more spnngs in the immediate 
vicinity, to which ‘at the time of evening’ (Gn 24“) 
the city maidens went forth to draw (see Well). 
Against the long rainless summer, and especially against 
the oft-recurring cases of siege, it was not less necessary 
that the city should be provided with open pools and 
covered cisterns for the storage of water. Mesha, king 
of Moab, tells in his famous inscription how, as there 
was *no cistern In the midst of’ a certain city, he ‘said 
to all the people: make you each a cistern in his house* 
(cf. Cistern). 

In the internal affairs of the city the king in Canaanite 
days was supreme. Under the Hebrew monarchy and 
later, law and justice were in the hands of ‘ the elders 
of the city’ (Dt 1912 21® , Ru 4® etc.). ^ In addition to 
freemen, possessing the full rights of citizenship — the 
‘men of the city’ par excellence — with their wives and 
children, the population will have included many slaves, 
mostly captives of war, and a sprinkhng of sojourners 
and passing strangers (see Stranger). 

No city, finally, was without its sanctuary or high 
place, either within its own precincts, as in most cities of 
note (see High Place), or on an adjoining height 
(1 S 9*2® ). With due religious rites, too, the city had 
been founded in far-off Canaanite, or even, as we now 
know, in pre-Canaamte days, when the foundation 
sacrifice claimed its human victim (see House, § 3). 
A survival of this wide-spread custom is almost certainly 
to be recognized in connexion with the rebuilding of 
Jericho, the foundation of which was laid by Hid the 
Bethelite, * with the loss of Abiram his first born,* and 
whose gates were set up ‘with the loss of* his youngest 
son, Segub (1 K 163* RV). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CLASPS. — See Tachbs. 

CLAUDA. — See Cauda. 

CLAUDIA. — A Roman Christian, perhaps wife of 
Pudens and mother of Linus (2 Ti 4“); but Light- 
foot {Clement, i. 76) shows that this is improbable. The 
two former names are found in a sepulchral inscription 
near Rome, and a Claudia was wife of Aulus Pudens, 
friend of Martial. If these are identified, Gaudia was 
a British lady of high birth; but this is very unlikely. 

A. J. Maclean. 

CLAUDIUS.— Gaudius, the fourth Roman emperor, 
who bore the names Tiberius Gaudius Csesar Augustus 
Germanicus, reigned from (24th) 26th Jan. 41 till his 
murder on 13th Oct. 54 a.d. He was a son of Nero 
Gaudius Drusus (the brother of the emperor Tiberius) 
and Antonia minor (a daughter of the triumvir Mark 
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Antony and Octavia, sister of the emperor Augustus), 
and was born on 1st August 10 b c. at Lyons From 
childhood he was weakly, and a prey to disease, which 
affected his mind as well as his body. This caused him 
to be neglected and despised. He was, however, a man 
of considerable ability, both literary and administrative, 
as he showed when he was called to succeed his own 
nephew Gaius (Caligula) as emperor. He has been com- 
pared with James i. (vr. of Scotland) in both his weak 
and his strong points. It was in tus reign that the first 
real occupation of Bntain by the Romans took place. 
He is twice mentioned m Acts (ll^a and IS®), The great 
famine over the whole of the Roman world which 
Agabus foretold took place in his reign. The expul- 
sion of Jews from Rome, due to dissensions amongst 
them, occurred in the year 50. This latter date is one of 
the few fixed points of chronology in the Book of Acts. 
The reign of Qaudius was satisfactory to the Empire 
beyond the average. The government of the provinces 
was excellent, and a marked feature was the large 
number of pubhc works executed under the emperor’s 
supervision. A. Soutbr. 

OliAUDIHS LYSIAS. See Lysias. 

CLAW. — In Dn 4^ ‘claw’ means a bird’s claw; but 
in Dt 14« and Zee it has the obsolete meaning of 
an animal’s hoof. 

CLAY. — See Pottery. 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN.— Introductory.-^The 
words ‘clean,’ ‘unclean,’ ‘purity,’ ‘purification,’ have 
acquired in the process of religious development a 
spiritual connotation which obscures their original 
meamng. Their primitive significance is wholly cere- 
monial; the conceptions they represent date back to 
a very early stage of religious practice, so early indeed 
that It may be called pre-religious, in so far as any 
useful delimitation can be established between the 
epoch in which spell and magic predominated, and that 
at which germs of a rudimentary rehgious consciousness 
can be detected. — In a conspectus of primitive custom, 
one of the most wide-spread phenomena is the existence 
of * taboo.’ Anthropology has yet to say the last word 
about it, and its general characteristics can be differently 
summarized. But, broadly speaking, taboo springs 
from the religion of fear. The savage met with much 
which he could not understand, which was supra-normal 
to his experience. Such phenomena appeared to him 
charged with a potency which was secret and uncanny, 
and highly energetic. They were therefore to be 
avoided with great care; they were ‘taboo’ to him. It 
would be rash to dogmatize about the ongin of this 
notion; it most probably dates back to days prior to 
any conscious animistic behefs, and may even be trace- 
able ultimately to instincts which mankind shares with 
the higher animals. No doubt in later times the idea 
was artificially exploited in deference to the exigencies of 
ambition and avarice on the part of chiefs and priests, 
to the distrust of innovations (cf. Ex 20®*, Dt 27^ «, 
Jos 83^), to the recommendations of elementary sanita- 
tion, etc. But originally the savage regarded as taboo 
certain persons, material substances, and bodily acts 
or states which he considered to possess a kind of trans- 
missible electric energy with which it was very dangerous 
to meddle; and these taboos were jealously guarded 
by the sanctions of civil authority, and later of regions 
beUef. 

It seems probable that even at such an early epoch 
taboos could be viewed from two distinct points of 
view. A taboo might be either a blessing or a curse, 
according as it was handled by an expert or a layman. 
Thus blood produced defilement, but, properly treated, 
it might remove impurity, A chief or king was taboo, 
and to touch him produced the primitive equivalent of 
‘king’s evil'; and yet his touch could remove the 
disease it created. The reasons for this twofold point of 
view are very obscure, and do not come within the scope 


CLEAN AND UNCLEAN 

of this article. But the differentiation seems to have 
existed in a confused way at the earliest era. After- 
wards this notion crystallized into a very vital distinc- 
tion On the one hand we find the conception of holiness 
as expressing an official consecration and dedication to 
the Divine beings. A sanctuary, a season, a pnest or 
chief, were set apart from common life and placed in a 
peciiiar relation of intimacy to God or the gods; they 
were tabooed as holy. On the other hand, certain 
taboos were held to arise from the mtnnsic repulsiveness 
of the object or condition, a repulsiveness which affected 
both God and man with dislike. Such taboos were due 
to the essential uncleanness of their object. 

With the nse of ammistic behefs and practices this 
differentiation was reinforced by the dualism of benev- 
olent and malignant spmts. Uncanny energy varied 
according as it arose from the one or the other class, 
and much care must be taken to propitiate the one and 
avert the power of the other. Thus on the one side we 
find sacrificial ritual, which has as its object to please the 
good demons, and on the other side we have a cathartic 
ntual, which aims at expelling evil demons from the 
vicimty (cf. Lv 16, where the two notions are united 
in. one ceremony). But even after the growth of such 
refinements, ideas and rules survived which can be 
explained only as relics of pnmitive and even primeval 
taboo customs. A still later stage is seen w’hen rules ct 
purity are attributed to the conscious command of God, 
and their motive is found in His own personal character 
(Lv 11'*^). The Jewish sacred books teem with refer- 
ences which demonstrate the survival of pnmitive 
taboos. Thus Frazer draws especial attention to the 
Nazinte vows (Nu 6^-®»), to the Sabbath regulations 
(Ex 35® 3), to the views as to death (Nu 19nff-), and child- 
birth (Lv 12). Similarly the ongin of the conception of 
holiness may be seen in the idea that it is transmissible 
by contact (Ex 29®’ 30®®, Lv 6®L Ezk 44^9). or in the 
penalty for meddling with a holy object (1 S 6i9, 2 S 6®); 
whilst allusions to ntual uncleanness occur frequently in 
Ezekiel, and the legislation on the subject forms a large 
part of Leviticus and Deuteronomy. In some cases 
these ideas may have arisen in protest against historical 
developments of Hebrew custom. Thus it has been 
supposed that the Nazirite vows originated in the desire 
for a return to pnmitive simplicity by way of contrast 
to the habits of Palestinian Canaanites. But many of 
the regulations about uncleanness can be explained only 
by a reference to primitive ritualism, with its conceptions 
of objects charged with a secret energy which the 
ordinary man does well to shun. 

The word ‘clean,’ it may be remarked, conveyed 
originally no positive idea. A clean object was one 
which was not under a taboo, which had contracted no 
ceremonial taint. And so again ‘purification’ meant 
the removal of a ceremonial taint by ceremonial means, 
the unclean object being thus restored to a normal 
condition. Fire and liquids were the best media of 
purification. Similarly ‘common,’ the opposite of 
‘holy,’ merely meant ‘undedicated to God,’ and ex- 
pressed no ethical or spiritual notion. In fact, when 
the conceptions of holiness and uncleanness had been 
definitely differentiated, the rule would be that, though 
the holy must be clean, the dean need in no way be holy. 
Later thought, however, confused the two ideas (cf. 
Ac lOM). 

I. Unclbanness in the OT. — The consequences of 
undeanness and the methods of purification naturally 
differed in different races. But in the Jewish religion 
undeanness was always held to disqualify a man for 
Divine worship and sacrifice. In practice a certain 
amount of laxity seems to have been tolerated (Ezk 
22« 44^^), though this did not pass without protest 
(Ezk 44», Is 521). gut, strictly, an unclean man was 
debarred from religious offices (Lv Ti® ®o); and nobody 
could perform them in an unclean place, e g, in any 
land but Palestine (2 K Hos Q*). 
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The Jewish rules about uncleanness can be roughly was reinforced by the theory that it was the seat of 
classified under five main heads: sexual impurity, un- life (Dt 1228). A clear instance of the all-embracing 
cleanness due to blood, uncleanness connected with nature of its polluting power is seen in Dt 22®. The 
food, with death, and with leprosy. This division is same idea would probably cause the abstinence from 
not scientific, some rules are equally in place m more eating beasts of prey, carrion birds, and ammals which 
than one class, but at present none but a rough classifi- had died without being bled (Ezk 4^^ Ex 228i, Lv 
cation IS possible. 22®). To break this rule caused defilement (1 S 14®®, 

1. Sexual impurity. — All primitive rehgions display Ezk 3325). Such a taboo is so universal and ancient 
great terror of any functions connected, however re- that it cannot reasonably be accounted for by the 
motely, with the organs of reproduction. Sexual inter- Jewish hatred for heathen offerings of blood. 

course produced uncleanness, and later animism taught The taboos on menstrual blood and abnormal issues 
that demons watched over such periods and must be must come under this category or that of sexual ira- 
averted with scrupulous care. The time when marnage purity. Menstruation was ternbly feared. It was 
IS consummated was especially dangerous, and this idea exceedingly dangerous for a man even to see the blood. 
IS clearly seen in To S^-®, though this instance is unique The woman in such a condition was unclean for seven 
in Jewish sacred literature. But, apart from this, the days,andherimpunty was highly contagious (Lvl5i®-2<). 
Jews considered all intercourse to defile till evening, and Similarly, abnormal issues produced contagious unclean- 
to necessitate a purificatory bath (Lv 15^®). Under ness for seven days after they had stopped. The 
certain circumstances, when cleanness was especially purification required was the offering of two turtle 
important, complete abstinence from women was re- doves and two young pigeons. A man had also to 
quired (Ex IQi®). Thus, too, from 1 S 21® it appears as bathe and wash his clothes, but we are not told that 
if soldiers on a campaign came under this regulation; a woman was under the same necessity, though it is 
perhaps because war was a sacred function, duly opened hardly credible that she was exempt (Lv «-3«). 
with religious ntes (cf. 2 S ll“). and this may also be 3. Uncleanness connected with food.— Anthropology 
the cause for a bridegroom’s exemption from military no longer explains all food taboos as survivals of totem- 
service for a year after marriage (Dt 24®). ism, though no doubt this explanation may account for 

XJncircumcision was regarded as unclean. The reason some. It appears rather that ‘ theriolatry * was the 
for this is not obvious; ntes of circumcision were per- more general phenomenon. For reasons which cannot 
formed by many pnmitive nations at the time of puberty even be conjectured in many cases, certain animals 
(whether for decorative purposes, or in order to prepare were treated as sacred, and tabooed accordingly; it 
a young man or woman for marriage, or for some other might be that the animal was very useful or very 
reason), and it is possible that among the Jews this dangerous or very strange; the savage had no con- 
custom had been thrown back to an earlier period of sistent theory of taboo. Some ammals may be cases of 
life. Or it may be that they regarded circumcision as sympathetic taboo; they were not eaten from the fear 
imposing a distinct tribe-mark on the infant. The lest their quahties should be imparted to the consumer, 
condition of uncircumcision might be held as unclean In later times some animals might be tabooed from 
because it implied foreign nationality. Taboos on more elaborate motives. But food taboos coyer so 
strangers are very common in savage nations. wide a range, and appear in many cases so inexplicable, 

Seminal emission made a man unclean till the evening, that no single derivation of them can be adequate, 
and necessitated batMng and washing of clothes (Lv The Jews themselves dated the distinction between 
1516 17). clean and unclean animals from an early antiquity (cf. 

Childbirth was universally regarded as a special centre Gn 7® and 8®®); Gn 9®, however, appears to embody 
of impurity, though among the Jews we find no evidence a theory of antediluvian vegetarianism, 
that the new-born child was subject to it as well as the The lists of clean and unclean beasts are given in 
mother. The mother was completely unclean for seven Lv 11 and Dt It is impossible to give any certain 
days; after that she was in a condition of modified explanation of the separate items. Clean ammals are 
impurity for 33 days, disqualified from entenng the there classified as those which part the hoof, are cloven- 
sanctuary or touching any hallowed thing. (These footed, and chew the cud. But this looks like an 
penods were doubled when the baby was a girl.) After attempt of later speculation to generalize regulations 
this, in order to complete her purification, she must already existent. The critenon would exclude the ass, 
offer a lamb of the first year and a pigeon or turtle horse, dog, and beasts of prey, which are nowhere 
dove though poorer people might substitute another mentioned as unclean. The last class, as we have seen, 
pigeon or dove for the lamb (Lv 12, cf. Lk 2«). would probably be so on different grounds. The horse 

Analogous notions may perhaps be traced in the and dog seem to have been connected with idolatrous 
prohibition of any sexual impersonation (Dt 22®), any rites (2 K 23“, Is 663), and so perhaps were forbidden, 
mingling of different species (Dt 22®-“, Lv IQi®), and But Jg 6* appears to treat the ass as an ordinary article 
in the disqualifications on eunuchs, bastards, and the of diet. (The circumstances m 2 K 62® are exceptional.) 
Ammonites and Moabites, the offspring of an incestuous The rule that a kid must not be seethed in its mother's 
union (Dt 23^-®); though some of these rules look like milk (Ex 23^® 34®*, Dt 14®D is difficult to account for. 
the product of later refinement. A magical conception appears to underlie the prohibi- 

Human excreta were sources of uncleanness (Dt tion, and it has been suggested that some nations used 
2312 -m)j but the directions on this subject very possibly to sprinkle the broth on the ground for some such 
date from the epoch of magical spells, and arose from purposes. In that case the taboo would be of great 
the fear lest a man’s excrement might fall into an antiquity. But the matter is not at present satis- 
enemy’s hands and be used to work magic against him. factorily explained. The taboo on the tree in Eden 

The prohibition to priests of woolen garments which (Gn 3*) hardly calls for discussion. So far as we know, 
caused sweat, is possibly an extension of a similar notion it had no subsequent history; and the general colouring 
(Ezk 44^7-1®). Finally, the abstinence from eating the of the story makes it improbable that the prohibition 
sinew of the thigh, which in Gn 32®» is explained by a had any origin in Jewish custom. ^ , 

reference to the story of Jacob, may have originated 4. Uncleanness connected with death. — Death, as wdl 
in the idea that the thigh was the centre of the repro- as birth, was a source of great terror to the savage, 
ductive functions. The animistic horror of ghosts and theories of a con- 

2. Uncleanness due to blood,— The fear of blood dates tinued existence after death, gave a rationale for such 
back in all probability to the most primeval times, terror; but it probably existed in pre-ammistic days, 
and may be in part instinclive. Among the Jews it and the precautions exercised with regard to dead 
was a most stringent taboo rmd their aversion from it bodies were derived partly from the intrinsic mysterious- 
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ness of death, partly from the value of a corpse for 
magical purposes Among the Jews a corpse was re- 
garded as exceptionally defiling (Hag 2'3). Even a bone 
or a grave caused infectious uncleanness, and graves 
w’ere whitened in order to be easily recogmzable. He 
who touched a corpse was unclean for seven days 
(Nu ). Punfication was necessary on the third 
and seventh days, and on the latter the unclean person 
also washed his clothes and bathed. A corpse defiled 
a tent and all open vessels in it. For similar reasons 
warriors needed purification after a battle (Nu 
a murderer defiled the land and had to fiee to a city of 
refuge, where he must remain till the death of the high 
priest (Nu 35). It has been suggested that this pro- 
vision was due to the notion that the high pnest, the 
temporary representative of Jahweh, was regarded as 
suffering from the defilement of murder as God suffered, 
and as the land suffered (Dt 21^). It is singular that 
apparently a person who was unclean from touching 
a corpse might yet eat the Passover (Nu 

The kinsmen of a dead mart were usually also unclean; 
Hos 9* points to a similar idea among the Jews. In- 
deed, mourning customs were in origin probably warnings 
of such impurity. Some of the most common are pro- 
hibited in Dt 141 and Lv perhaps because of their 
heathenish associations. 

The ritual of purification from corpse-defilement, 
described in Nu 19, must be of high antiquity. The 
purifying medium was water, the blood and ashes of 
a red heifer, with cedar, hyssop, and scarlet. This was 
sprinkled over the unclean person on the third and 
seventh days, and the priest and attendants who per- 
formed the ceremony were themselves defiled by it 
till evening, and needed purification (cf. Dt 21), The 
ritual thus unites the three great cathartic media, fire, 
water, and aromatic woods and plants. The last, 
perhaps, were originally considered to be efficacious in 
expelling the death-demons by their scent. 

6. TJncleanness connected with leprosy.— Orientals 
considered leprosy the one specially unclean disease, 
which required not healing but cleansing (cf. Nu 12^*). 
It appears to have been a kind of elephantiasis, and 
Lv 13 gives directions for its diagnosis. If pronounced 
unclean, the leper was excluded from the community 
(cf. 2 K 73). He could not attend a synagogue service 
in a walled town, though m open towns a special part 
of the synagogue was often reserved for lepers. If he 
was cured, he must undergo an elaborate process of 
purificatory ritual (Lv 14), including (a) the sacrifice 
of one bird and the release of another, perhaps regarded 
as carrying away the demon; fragrant plants, water, and 
the blood of the dead bird were used at this stage; 
(6) the washing of clothes, shaving of the hair, and 
bathing of the body; then (c) after seven days’ interval 
this second process was repeated; and finally (cf) on 
the eighth day sacrifices were offered, and the man 
ceremonially cleansed with the blood and oil of the 
sacrifice. 

II. Unclbannbss in the NT. — Legal casuistry 
carried the cathartic ritual to a high pitch of complexity, 
and Jesus came into frequent confiict with the Jewish 
lawyers over the point (cf. Mk 7^-6). He denounced 
it energetically (Lk ll^s, Mt 15i°), and, by insisting 
on the supreme importance of moral purity, threw 
ceremonial ideas into a subordinate position. The full 
force of this teaching was not at once realized (cf. Ac 10^^). 
The decree in Ac still recommends certain taboos. 
But St. Paul had no illusions on the subject (cf. Ro 14^^, 
1 Oo 6«, Col 2«- 30*32, Tit 1^3), In practice he made 
concessions to the scruples of others (Ac 2138, Ro 143o) 
as Jesus had done (Mk 1^^); and it was recognized 
that a man who had scruples must not be encouraged to 
violate them. But it was inevitable that with the 
process of time and reflexion, ceremonial prohibitions 
and ritualistic notions of cleanness should disappear 
before the Christian insistence on the internal elements 


in religion. There are certain survivals of such notions 
even now, and ceremonialism is not extirpated. But 
its scope IS very narrow, and it is the custom to explain 
such ntual regulations as survive, on grounds that 
accord better with the spirit of Chnstianity and the 
ideas of civilized society. A. W. F. Blunt. 

CLEMENT.— The name of a fellow-worker with St. 
Paul (Ph 43). There are no sufficient grounds for 
identifying him with Clement, bishop of Rome, the 
writer of the EpisUe to the Church of Corinth, 

J. G. Tasker. 

CLEOPAS.— Only Lk 241®; whether to be identified 
with Clopas of Jn 193® and Alphseus of Mt 103 etc., is a 
matter of dispute. 

CLEOPATRA.— 1 . A daughter of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
She married in b.c. 173 her own brother Ptolemy Philo- 
metor (Ad. Est ID), and afterwards her second brother 
Ptolemy Physcon (Liv. xlv. 13, Epit. 59; Justin, 
xxxviii. 8). She greatly favoured the Jews in Egypt 
(Jos. c. Apion. li. 5), and encouraged Onias iv. in the 
erection of the temple at Leontopolis (Jos. Ant. xiii. hi. 
2). 2. A daughter of Ptolemy Philometor. In b.c. 150 
she was given in marriage by her father to Alexander 
Balas (1 Mac lO®’^ ss; jos. Ant, xiii. iv. 1). When Balas 
was driven into Arabia, she became (b.c. 146), at her 
father’s bidding, the wife of his nval, Demetrius Nikator 
(1 Mac 1112; Jos. Ant, xiii. iv. 7; Liv. Epit. 52). 

CLOEE (AV and RV, but Amer. RV ‘cloak’). — See 
Dress, § 4. 

CLOPAS (AV Cleophas) is named only in Jn 19**, 
See ALFHiBus and Brethren of the Lord. 

CLOSET.— The Gr. word so rendered in NT properly 
denotes ‘a store-chamber’ as Lk 12^ RV, then any 
inner or more private room as opposed to the hving^ 
room; so Mt 6«, Lk 123 rv ‘inner-chamber.’ C^ 1 E 
2038 2236, lit. * a chamber within a chamber,’ and House, 
§ 2. For J1 2^6 see Driver, Jod and Amos, in loc. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CLOTHES, CLOTHING’. — See Dress. 

CLOUD. — In Scripture, as with us, the clouds are 
the visible masses of aqueous vapour, darkening the 
heavens, sources of rain and fertility, teUing the present 
state of the weather or indicating a coming change. 
They serve also for figures of instability and transitonness 
(Hos 6^), calamity (La 20, the gloom of old age (Ec 123), 
great height (Job 208), immense numbers (He 120. 
The following points should be noted. 1. The poetic 
treatment in Job. The waters are bound up securely 
in the clouds, so that the rain does not break through 
(26®); when the ocean issues from chaos like a new-born 
child, God wraps it in the swaddling-bands of clouds 
(383); the laws of their movements are impenetrable 
mysteries (3639 37« 3837). 2 . The cloud indicates the 

presence of God, and at the same time veils the insuffer- 
able brightness of His glory (Ex 161° 199 etc.). Simi- 
larly the bright cloud betokens the Father’s presence, 
and His voice is heard speaking from it (Mt 176). But 
a dark cloud would effectually hide Him, and thus 
furmshes a figure for displeasure (La 3^). At Rev 10* 
the cloud is an angel’s glorious robe. 3. The pUlar of 
cloud and fire directs and protects the joumeyings of 
the Exodus (Ex 133i, Ps 10539). This corresponds with 
the fact that armies and caravans have frequently been 
directed by signals of fire and smoke. 4. The cloud 
alternates with the cherub as Jahweh’s chariot (Ps IS^®, 
Is 191 ). Indeed, the cherub is a persomfication of the 
thunder-cloud. The Messianic people and the Messiah 
Himself sweep through the heaven with clouds (Dn 7i», 
Mk 1463, Rev 17), or on the clouds (Mt 2684); hence the 
later Jews identified Anani (=*He of the clouds,’ 
1 Ch 334 ) with the Messiah. The saints are to be caught 
up in the clouds (1 Th 4^7) . The Messiah’s throne is a 
white cloud (Rev 14W). 6. In the ‘Cloud Vision’ of 

Apoc. Bar 53-73, the cloud from which the twelve 
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streams ot water pour is ‘the wide world which the 
Almighty created ’ — a very peculiar piece of imagery. 

J. Taylor. 

CLOUT. — Jer ‘old cast clouts.’ The word is 

still used in Scotland for cloths (as in * dish-clout’), 
but for clothes only contemptuously. Formerly 
there was no contempt in the word. Sir John Mande- 
ville {Travels, Macmillan’s ed. p. 75) says, ‘ And in that 
well she washed often-time the clouts of her son Jesu 
Christ ’ The verb ‘ to clout ’ occurs in Jos 95, of shoes 
(Amer. RV ‘patched’). 

CLUB.— Only Job 41^9 RV, for AV ‘dart.’ The 
stout shepherd’s club, with its thick end probably 
studded with nails, with which he defended his flock 
against wild beasts, is rendered by * rod * in Ps 23^ and 
elsewhere. 

CNIDUS.— A city of Cana, in S.W. of Asia Minor. It 
was the dividing point between the S. and W. coasts of Asia 
Minor, and at this point St Paul’s ship changed its 
course in the voyage to Rome (Ac 27?). It contained 
Jewish inhabitants as early as the 2nd cent, b c. (1 Mac 
1523), and had the rank of a' free city. A. Soutee. 

GOAL. — Mineral coal was unknown in Bible times. 
Wherever ‘ coal’ (or ‘ coals’) is mentioned, therefore, wre 
must in the great majority of cases understand wood or 
charcoal. Several species of wood used for heating pur- 
poses are named in Is 44w-ifi, to which Ps 120^ adds 
‘coals of broom’ (RVm). In two cases, however, the 
‘live coal’ of Isaiah’s vision (Is 6®) and the ‘coals’ on 
which was ‘a cake baken’ for Elijah (1 K 19«), the Heb. 
word denotes a hot stone (so RVm — see Bread). The 
charcoal was generally burned in a brasier (Jer 362m* RV, 
AV ‘hearth’) or chafing-dish, the ‘pan of fire’ J)f 
Zee 12® RV. See, further. House, § 7. 

Coal, or rather charcoal, supplies several Scripture 
metaphors, the most interesting of which is illustrated 
by the expression of the wise woman of Tekoa, ‘ thus 
shall they quench my coal that is left’ {9 S 147). By 
this she means, as shown by the following words, the 
death of her son and the extinction of her family, an 
idea elsewhere expressed as a putting out of one’s lamp 
(Pr 13®). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

COAST. — Coast, now confined to the shore of the sea, 
was formerly used of the border between two countries, 
or the neighbourhood of any place. When St. Paul 
‘passed through the upper coasts ’ (Ac 19^), he was in the 
interior of Asia Minor. Herod ‘ slew all the children that 
were m Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof ’ (Mt 2i®). 

COAT.— See Dress, §§ 2 (d), 4. 

GOAT OF IKCAIL. — See Armour, Arms, § 2 (c). 

COOK.— Mt 2634 74, Mk 1335 143® 72, Lk 2234 6® 61, 
Jn 133® ig27. Cocks and hens were probably unknown 
in Palestine until from two to three centunes before 
Chnst’s time. In the famous painted tomb at Manssa 
(see Mareshah), a work of about b.c. 200, we have the 
cock depicted. Cocks and hens were introduced from 
Persia. The absence of express mention of them from 
the Law, and the fact that it is a ‘ clean* bird, have made 
It possible for the Jews for many centuries to sacrifice 
these birds on the eve of the Day of Atonement — a 
cock for each male and a hen for each female in the 
household. Talmudic tradition finds references to the 
cock in Is 22^7, Job 383®, and Pr SO®!, but all these are 
very doubtful. The ‘cock-crowing’ was the name of 
the 3rd watch of the night, just before the dawn, in the 
time of our Lord, During this time the cocks crow at 
irregular intervals. E. W. G. Masterman. 

COCKATRICE. — See Serpent. 

COCKER. — Sir 30® ‘ Cocker thy child, and he shall 
make thee afraid,’ that is ‘pamper,’ Cf. Shaks. King 
John v. i. 70 — 

‘ Shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields?* 

and Hull <1611), *No creatures more cocker their young 


than the Asse and the Ape ’ The word is not found 
earlier than the l.'th ceiuniy. Its oriiriu is obseure 

COCKLE {ho' shah, Job 31'").— AVrii ‘fatinlviiig \Needs' 
or RVm ‘noisome w'eeds’ are both more correct. Sir 
J. Hooper has suggested ‘stinking arums,’ which are 
common Palestine plants, but the more general rendenng 
is safer. E. W. G. Masterman. 

GCELE-SYRIA, ‘Hollow Syria,’ is properly the 
great hollow runmng N. and S. between the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon ranges (1 Es 448; Strabo, xvi. 2). It 
corresponds to the Biq'ath ha-LebQndn of Jos 1147 etc.; 
possibly also to Biq*ath Aven of Am 1®. The first 
element of the name persists in the modern name of 
the valley S. of Baalbek, el-Buqa* . The Orontes drains 
the valley northward, and the Litani southward, both 
rivers rising near Baalbek. The soil is noh, producing 
splendid crops of wheat, etc., while some of the finest 
vineyards m Syria clothe the adjoimng slopes. 

‘ Coele-Syna* came to have a wider sigmficance, cover- 
ing indeed, with Phoemcia, all the Seleucid territory S. of 
the River Eleutherus (2 Mac 3® etc., Strabo, xvi. 753). 
In 1 Es 2!7 etc., Ccele-Syna and Phoemcia denote the 
whole Persian province, stretching from the Euphrates 
to the borders of Egypt. Josephus reckons the country 
E. of Jordan to Ccele-Syna {Ant. i. xi. 5, xiii. xiii. 2 f., 
etc.), including in it Scythopolis, the only member of 
the Decapolis west of the nver. W. Ewing. 

COFFER occurs only in 1 S 6® !!• 4®, and the Heb. 
term 'argaz, of which it is the tr., is also found nowhere 
else. It appears to have been a small chest which 
contained (?) the golden figures sent by the Philistines 
as a guilt-offering. 

COFFIN.— Gn 50®® only (of the disposal of Joseph’s 
body in Egypt). Israelitish burial ntes (see Mourning 
Customs, Tomb) did not include the use of cofl&ns. 

COHORT.— See Band, Legion. 

COINS. — See Money. 

COL-HOZEH (‘seeingall’).— A Judahite (Neh 3“ 11®). 

COLIUS (1 Es 923). — See Calitas, Kelaiah. 

COLLAR. — See Ornaments, § 2. 

COLLEGE.— This stands in AV (2 K 22W, 2 Ch 342®) 
for the Heb. mishneh, which RV correctly renders 
‘second quarter,’ — a quarter of the city lying to the 
north (Zeph l^®), and possibly referred to in Neh 11®, 
where our versions have ‘second over the city.’ The 
idea of a ‘college’ came from the Targ. on 2 K 22!*, 
‘house of instruction.’ J. Taylor. 

COLONY. — The word colonia is a pure Latin word, 
which is written in Greek letters in the only place where 
it occurs in the Bible (Ac Ifi^®), and expresses a purely 
Roman institution. It is a piece of Rome transported 
bodily out of Rome itself and planted somewhere m the 
Roman Empire. In other words, it is a collection oi 
Roman citizen-soldiers settled on a military road to keep 
the enemies of the Empire in check. These retained 
their citizenship of Rome and constituted the aristocracy 
of every town m which they were situated. Theii 
constitution was on the model of Rome and the Italian 
States. A number of places are mentioned in the NT 
which were really colomoe, but only one, Philippi, is so 
named, and the reason for this naming is no doubt that 
the author of Acts was proud of this city, with which he 
had some connexion. Pisidian Antioch, Lystra, Corinth, 
and Ptolemais, not to mention others, were colonics 
Sometimes these colonics were merely settlements oj 
veterans for whom their generals had to find a home. 

A. SoUTER. 

COLOSSJE was an ancient city of Phrygia (Roman 
province Asia), at one time of great importance, but 
dwindling later as its neighbour Laodicea prospered. 
It was situated in the upper part of the valley of 
the Lycus, a tributary of the Mseander, about 10 
miles from Laodicea, and 13 from Hierapolis. The 
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three cities naturally formed a sphere of missionary 
labour for Epaphras (Epaphroditus), an inhabitant of 
Colossffi (Col 412 13), Timothy (Col li), and others. 
St. Paul himself never visited any of them (Col 20. 
It has been suggested with great probability that in 
Rev I’l 3“ the single church of Laodicea must represent 
the other churches of the Lycus valley also. The church 
in Colossae had developed Judaizing tendencies which St. 
Paul found it necessary to combat in the Epistle which 
has come down to us. If, as seems certain, ‘the epistle 
from Laodicea* (Col 4i6) is our ‘ Epistle to the Ephesians,* 
it also w'as read in the church at Colossce. Both letters 
were earned from Rome by Tychicus, who was accom- 
pamed by Onesimus, whose master Philemon was an 
inhabitant of Colossse. See also following article. 

A SOUTER. 

COIOSSIARS, EPISTLE TO THE .-1. Authenticity,- 

This Epistle is one of the ten Epistles of St. Paul included 
in Marcion’s collection (a.d. 140). It appears to have 
been accepted without question as genuine both by 
Churchmen and by heretics, and is referred to by the 
Muratorian Fragment, by Irenaus, and by Clement of 
Alexandria. Its authenticity remained undisputed till 
the early part of last century, and was then contested 
only on internal grounds of style and subject-matter. 

As to the first objection, the Epistle is marked, to a 
greater degree than St Paul’s earlier writing, by ‘ a certain 
ruggedness of expression, a want of finish that borders on 
obscurity.’ The vocabulary also differs in some respects 
from that of the earlier writings, but this is amply accounted 
for by the difference of subject. As a matter of fact, the 
resemblances m style to St Paul’s other writings are as 
marked as the differences; and in any case arguments from 
style in disproof of authenticity are very unreliable. The 
later plays of Shalcespeare, as comparea with those of his 
middle period, show just the same condensation of thought 
and want of fiuency and finish. 

The argument from subject-matter is more important. 
The Epistle was regarded by earUer German critics as 
presupposing a fully developed system of Gnostic teaching, 
such as belongs to the middle of the 2nd cent , and a 
correspondingly developed Christology . But a more careful 
study of the Epistle has shown that what St, Paul has 
in view is not a system of teaching, but rather a tendency. 
Words like pZerowia, to which later Gnosticism gave a 
technical sense, are used in this Epistle with their usual 
non-technical signification. And our study of early Chris- 
tian and Jewish thought has shown that Gnostic tendencies 
date from a much earlier time than the great Gnostic 
teachers of the 2nd cent., and are, indeed, older than 
Christianity. The Christology of the Epistle certainly 
shows an advance on that of St. Paul’s earlier Epistles, 
especially in the emphasis laid on the cosmical activity of 
the pre-incamate Christ. This may be accounted for in 
part by the special purpose of the Epistle (see below), and 
in part by a development in St. Paul’s own Christolo^cal 
ideas.. It is irrational to deny the authenticity of an Epistle 
claiming to be St. Paul’s, merely because it snows that the 
mind of the Apostle had not remained stagnant during a 
period of imprisonment that must have given him special 
opportunities for thought. (See Ephesians.) 

Many German critics, such as Hamack and JChcher, 
are now in agreement with the leading British scholars 
in accepting the Epistle as St. Paul’s. The authen- 
ticity of the Epistle is sustained by its close relation to 
the Epistle to Philemon, the Pauline authorship of 
which is hardly seriously disputed. (On the relation 
of our Epistle to the Epistle to the Ephesians see 
Ephesians.) 

2. Integrity and Text.— The integrity of the Epistle 
is now generally admitted, though certain obscurities in 
the text have given rise to some conjectural emendations. 
Holtzmann attempted to prove that this Epistle and 
the Epistle to the Ephesians are recensions of one 
original Epistle of St. Paul’s, which he tried to recon- 
struct by extracting a Pauline nucleus of about forty 
verses; but his conclusions have not been accepted 
by later scholars. More recently, von Soden has pro- 
posed the rejection of about mne verses, but not on any 
adequate grounds. It would have been no easy task 
to interpolate a genuine Epistle of St, Paul's, jealously 
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I guarded as it would have been by the Church to which 
It was sent. 

3. Time and Place of Writing.— The Epistle to 
I the Colossians belongs to the group of four Epistles 

wntten by St. Paul m captivity (43 is). of this group 
three— the Epistles to ‘ the Ephesians,’ to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon— were written at the same time and 
sent by the same messenger, Tychicus. The remaimng 
Epistle of the group— that to the Phihppians— was 
almost certainly written from Rome towards the end 
of St. Paul s two years’ imprisonment there. The other 
three Epistles were most probably written from Rome, 
though some critics have dated them from the period 
of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea. 

4. Occasion andPurpose. — Most of St. Paul’s Epistles 
were wntten under some definite external stimulus. 
In the case of this Epistle two events seem to have led 
to its composition (1) Epaphras, who had been the 
first evangelist of the Colossians, and who seems to have 
held at Colossse a position somewhat similar to that 
which Timothy is represented in the Pastoral Epistles 
as holding in Ephesus, had come to Rome bringing infor- 
mation as to the special needs and dangers of the Co- 
lossian Church. As he elected to remain at Rome, and 
apparently shared for a time the Apostle’s imprison- 
ment (Philem 23), Tychicus was sent to Asia, taking 
with him this letter (2) Onesimus, a runaway slave 
from Colossffi, had found his way to Rome and had 
there come under the influence of St. Paul. The Apostle 
took advantage of Tychicus’ journey to send Onesimus 
back to his master at Coloss®, with a letter of com- 
mendation (see Philemon). 

The special purpose of the Epistle, as distinct from 
Its general purpose as a message of goodwill, was to warn 
the Colossian Chnstians against a danger of which 
Epaphras had no doubt informed St Paul The exact 
nature of the so-called Colossian heresy is a matter of 
some uncertainty. On its doctrinal side it was probably 
a blend of Jewish Kabbalistic ideas with floating Oriental 
speculations. It appears to have denied the direct 
agency of God in the work of creation, and to have 
inculcated the worship of angels and other mystenous 
powers of the unseen world (2^8). On its practical side 
it combined ngorous asceticism (2*3) and strict observ- 
ance of Jewish ceremo;nial (2«) with an arrogant claim 
to special enlightenment in spiritual things ( 2 i 8 ). its 
special danger lay in the fact that it tended to obscure, 
or even to deny, the unique grandeur of the ascended 
Lord, the one Mediator, through faith in whom the life 
of the Christian was lifted into the new atmosphere of 
liberty. On one side, therefore, this Epistle may be 
compared wdth He 1, where the supremacy of the 
Son over all angels is strongly insisted on, while on the 
other side it takes up the line of thought of the Epistle 
to the Galatians— the relation of the Chnstian life to 
external ordinances. The way in which St, Paul deals 
with the question can best be seen by a short summary 
of the Epistle. 

6. Summary.— After the usual salutation, thanks- 
giving, and prayer, in which St. Paul associates Timothy 
with himself (perhaps because he was known personally 
to the Colossian Church), he plunges at once into a 
doctrinal statement (P8-28) of the Person and Work of 
Christ, who is the image of the invisible God, the origin 
and goal of all created things, in whom all the fulness 
(pigrSma) of the Godhead abides. After a personal 
reference to his own commission and to his sufferings 
for the Church, he passes to the directly controversial 
part of the Epistle warning the Colossians 

against being led astray by strange philosophies. The 
fulness of the Godhead is in Christ; He is over all 
principalities and powers; the life of externally im- 
posed ordinances— ‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not ’—is 
a life to which the Christian has died in Christ. He has 
risen to a new life whose centre and secret are in heaven. 
He must still mortify the deeds of the flesh, but from 
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a new motive and in the power of a new life. The third 
section of the Epistle (3®-4«) applies this pnnciple to 
various relations of life — the mutual relation of Christians, 
husbands and wives, children and fathers, slaves and 
masters; and lastly, to the relation of St. Paul to them, 
and to their relation with the world. The closing 
section (4^-18) deals with personal matters — with the 
mission of Tychicus, with whom St. Paul tactfully 
associates Onesimus; with St. Mark’s proposed visit, 
in connexion with which St. Paul writes a word of special 
commendation, showing how completely the former 
discord has been healed. Then follow a warm commen- 
dation of Tychicus, greetings from Luke and Demas, 
instructions for exchanging letters with the neighbour- 
ing Church of Laodicea, and a final message for Archip- 
pus, who had apparently succeeded, m Epaphras’ 
absence, to the supervision of the Colossian Church. 

J. Howard B. Masterman. 

COLOURS. — The colours named in OT and NT, as 
in other ancient literatures, are few in number, and of 
these several are used with considerable latitude. 

1. White as the colour of snow in Is of the teeth 
descnbed as milk-white (Gn 49i®), and of horses (Zee 
63 «); also of wool (Rev 1 «) — the prevailing colour of 
the Palestiman sheep being white (see Ca 4* 6®) — and 
of garments (Ec 98, Mk 9^). Gray (and grey) occurs 
only in the expression ‘gray hairs,’ while grisled (lit. 
‘grey,’ from French gris) apparently means black with 
white spots (Gn SP®, Zee 63 «; cf, 6 below). Green 
IS not a colour adjective (in Est 1® read as RVm), but 
a noun sigmfying green plants and herbs, as e.g. in 
Gn 130 and Mk 639. A kindred word rendered greenish 
(Lv 13^0 1437) is probably a greemsh yellow, since it is 
also used in Ps 68^3 of ‘yellow gold.’ 

2. The darker colours hkewise merge into each other, 
black and brown, for example, not being clearly dis- 
tinguished. Black is the colour of hair (Ca 5“ ‘ black 
as a raven’), of horses (Zee 6* «, Rev C®), and of ink 
(2 Co 33). In Ca I® the same Heb. word sigmfies dark- 
complexioned (AV ‘black’). Laban’s black sheep 
(Gn 30322 RV) were probably dark brown (AV brown). 

3. Red is the colour of blood (2 K and of 
grape juice (Is 632). The same word is used of the 
reddish-brown colour of the ‘red heifer’ of Nu 19, and 
of the chestnut horse of Zecliariah’s vision (!«, AV 
‘red’), although the precise colour distinction between 
the latter and his companion, the sorrel (AVm bay; 
in Zee 63 EV ‘bay’ should prob be ‘strong,’ and in v 7 
[by a slight change of text] perh. ‘red’) horse, is not 
clear. ‘ Red’ is used also of the sky (Mt 162^ — ^lit, ‘of 
the colour of fire’). 

4. Crimson and scarlet are shades of the same colour, 
and were both derived from the same insect, the coccus 
Uids or cochineal, which ‘attaches itself to the leaves 
and twigs of the querctis coccifera" (Post), and is termed 
in Hebrew ‘the scarlet worm.’ Scarlet-coloured gar- 
ments were regarded as a mark of distinction and pros- 
perity (2 S 124, pr 3121), but in OT scarlet is most 
frequently mentioned as one of the four hturgical, or, 
as we should say, ecclesiastical colours (see below). 
Vernuliou is mentioned as a pigment (Jer 22i4, ]g) 2 k 23i4). 

6. Associated with scarlet in the Priests' Code of the 
Pentateuch are found two colours, 'argHman rendered 
purple, and tekJiMeth rendered blue. In reality these 
are two shades of purple, the red tone predominating 
in the former, the blue tone in the latter. Since blue 
predominates in our modern purple, it would be well 
to drop the cumbrous terms red-purple or purple-red, 
and blue-purple or purple-blue, in favour of the simpler 
names purple and violet, as in the margin of Est I® 
8« (AV). Both shades were obtained by the use, as 
a dye, of a colourless fluid secreted by the gland of a 
shell-fish, the murex tnmculus, which was found in 
great quantities on the PhcBnidan coast. Hence Tyre 
became the chief seat of the manufacture of the purple 
cloth for which PhOBnicia was famous throughout the 


ancient world (cf. Ezk 277 is). Purple raiment is 
repeatedly mentioned m Scripture as worn by kings and 
nobles. It was as ‘King of the Jews’ that our Lord 
was derisively robed m purple (Mk 15^7, jn 192 ), 

In the Pnests’ Code, as has been noted, from Ex 25 
onwards, ‘violet’ (AV ‘blue’), ‘purple,’ and ‘scarlet’ 
are used — and always in this order — to denote the fine 
linen thread, spun from yarn that had been dyed these 
colours (see esp Ex 3525 ), which, with the natural white 
thread, was employed in weaving the nch matenal for 
the various hangings of the Tabernacle, and for certain 
parts of the priests' dress. 

6. Jacob’s small cattle, ‘ ring-straked, speckled, and 
spotted’ (Gn etc.), showed white mixed with black 
or brown in the case of the sheep, and black mixed with 
white in the case of the goats. For Joseph’s ‘coat of 
many colours’ see Dress, 2 (<f). 

It may be added that the art of dyeing was one in 
which the Jews of later times excelled. According to 
tradition, as we have just seen, purple and scarlet— 
also red (Ex 26^4) — dyeg ^ere known as early as the 
Exodus time (cf. Jg 53® RVm). In NT times, as may be 
seen from the Mishna, dyeing was a flourishing branch 
: of native industry. The true Tynan purple was always 
I a monopoly, and consequently imported; but many less 
costly dyes were known, such as the cochineal insect 
for scarlet, dyer’s woad (wflfis) for true blue, madder 
(Heb. pHah, cf . Tola ben-Puah, i.e. ‘ Cochineal, son of 
Madder,’ Jg 10^), and others. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

COLT is applied in the Bible not to the young horse, 
but to the young ass, and once (Gn 32^®) to the young 
camel. Outside the Bible it is not applied to the young 
of any animal but the horse. 

COMFORT, from late Lat. conforiare, ‘to strengthen/ 
‘reinforce,’ denoted in old Eng. (a) physical, or (5) 
mental refreshment of an active land (invigoration, 
encouragement) — obsolete meamngs. In modern use it 
denotes (c) mental refreshment of the softer kind {con- 
solation), Sense (a) appears in Gn 18®, Jg 19® 8, Ca 2®; 
(c) elsewhere in OT. In NT, * comfort ’ usually represents 
a Gr. verb and noun, common in Paul, which include any 
kind of animating address; in this connexion the sense 
(6) prevails, as in Ac 93i 164o, Ro P* IS®, 2 Co 
etc.; the tenderer signification (c) appears in Mt 5®, 
2 Co 132- etc. For the above Gr. noun, however, AV 
fourteen times writes ‘consolation’ (interchanging 
‘comfort’ and ‘consolation’ in 2 Co 13-7), alike in senses 
(6) and (c): this RV replaces seven times (in Paul) by 
‘comfort.’ ‘Comfort* is also in AV the rendering of a 
second and rarer group of Gr. words denoting consolation 
(in sorrow): so in Jn lli®* 3i, 1 Co 143, and Ph 2^ 
(cf. AV and RV), 1 Th 2ii 5^; the original of ‘com- 
fort* {soothing) in Col 411 is an isolated expression 
kindred to the last. ‘Of good comfort’ in Ph 2i9 
renders a fourth Gr. word=ii?i good heart, cheerful; while 
‘of good comfort’ in Mt 922 11= of good cheer in v.® 
and elsewhere (so RV here, and in Mk lO®^). 

For OT and NT, comfort has its source in the tender 
love of God for His people, and for the individual soul; 
it is mediated (in the NT) by the sympathy of Christ, 
the visitings of the Holy Spirit, the help of brethren, 
and the hope of glory, it counteracts the troubles of 
hfe, and the discouragement of work for God: see esp, 
Jn 1633, Ro 52-5, 2 Co 13-7. G. G. Findlay, 

COMFORTER. — See Advocate. 

COMING OF CHRIST. — See Parousia. 

COMMANDMENTS.— See Ten Commandments. 

COMMENTARY (2 Ch 13^ 2427 RV).— The Heb. 
{midrash) has been adopted into English. But the 
Midrash is not exactly what we understand by a com- 
mentary ; it is ‘ an imaginative development of a thought 
or theme suggested by Scripture, especially a didactic 
or homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious story' 
(Driver), 
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COMMERCE. — See Trade and Commerce. 

COMMON. — In Ac lO^^f synonymous with ‘ ceremoni- 
ally unclean’ (cf. Mk 72, and see Clean and Unclean). 

COMMUNICATION. — While ‘conversation* in AV 
means manner of life, conduct, ‘communication’ means 
conversation, talk. So Col 38 ‘filthy communication’ 
(RV ‘shameful speaking’) and elsewhere The verb 
‘to commumcate’ is now used in a restncted sense, so 
that its occurrences in AV, where it has the general 
meaning of making common cause with one, may be 
misunderstood. Cf. the Rhemish tr. of Jn 4®: ‘For 
the Jewes do not communicate with the Samaritanes’ 
(AV ‘have no dealings with’). 

COMMUNION (Gr. koinonia), — In EV koindnia is 
tr. ‘communion’ in only 3 passages (1 Co 10‘8, 2 Co 6^^ 
13^4), while it IS frequently rendered ‘fellowship* (AV 12, 
RV 16 times), and twice ‘contribution’ or ‘distribution’ 
(Ro 1526, 2 Co 913 [RV has ‘contrib,’ in both cases; 
AV ‘contnb.’ in the first passage, ‘distrib.’ in the 
second]). But it is ‘ communion’ that brings us nearest 
to the original, and sets us in the path of the nght 
interpretation of the word on every occasion when it 
is used m the NT. 

Koindnia comes from an adj. which means ‘common,’ 
and, like ‘communion,* its literal meamng is a common 
participation cr sharing in anything. Similarly, in the 
NT the concrete noun komdnos is used of a partner in 
the ownership of a fishing-boat (Lk 5^°); the verb 
koindnein of sharing something with another, whether 
by way of giving (Ro 12^3, Gal 66) or of receiving (Ro 152 '^, 

1 Ti 522 ); and the adj. koindnikos (1 Ti C^®) is rendered 
‘willing to communicate.’ 

1. Koindnia meets us first in Ac 2 ^ 2 ^ where RV as well 
as AV obscures the meaning not only by using the 
word ‘ fellowship,’ but by omitting the def . article. The 
verse ought to read, ‘And they continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ teaching and the communion, in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.’ And the meaning 
of ‘commumon’ in this case can hardly he doubtful. 
The reference evidently is to that ‘having all things 
common’ which is referred to immediately after (v.^*^ ), 
and the nature and extent of which St. Luke explains 
more fully at a later stage ( 432 - 5 ^). It appears that 
‘the communion’ was the regular expression for that 
‘community of goods’ which was so marked a feature 
of the Chnstianity of the first days, and which owed 
its ongin not only to the unselfish enthusiasm of that 
Pentecostal period and the expectation of the Lord’s 
immediate return, but to the actual needs of the poorer 
Christians in Jerusalem, cut off from the means of 
self-support by the social ostracism attendant on ex- 
communication from the synagogue (Jn 922 - « 12<2 162). 

2. The type of koindnia m Jerusalem described in 
Ac 2 seems to have disappeared very soon, but its place 
was taken by an orgamzed dtakonia, a daily ‘ministra- 
tion’ to the poor (6^ *). And when the Church spread 
into a larger world free from the hostile influences of 
the synagogue, those social conditions were absent 
which in Jerusalem had seemed to make it necessary 
that Christ’s followers should have all things common. 
But it was a special feature of St. Paul’s teaching that 
Christians everywhere were members one of another, 
sharers in each other’s wealth whether material or 
spiritual. And in particular he pressed constantly 
upon the wealthier Gentile churches the duty of taking 
part in the diakonia carried on in Jerusalem on behalf 
of the poor saints. In this connexion we find him in 

2 Co 8^ using the striking expression ‘the koindnia of 
the dmlonia [‘the commumon of the ministration’] 
to the saints ’ The Christians of Corinth might have 
communion with then brethren in Jerusalem by im- 
parting to them out of their own abundance. Hence, 
by a natural process in the development of speech, the 
koindnia, from meamng a common participation, came 
to be applied to the gifts which enabled that participation 
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to be realized. In Ro 1526 and 2 Co 912 , accordingly, 
the word is properly enough rendered ‘ contnbution.’ 
And yet in the Apostolic Church it could never he 
forgotten that a contnbution or collection for the poor 
brethren was a form of Christian communion. 

3. From the first, however, ‘ communion ’ undoubtedly 
had a larger and deeper sense than those technical 
ones on which we have been dwelling. It was out of 
the consciousness of a common participation in certain 
great spiritual blessings that Christians were impelled 
to mamfest their partnership in these specific ways. 
According to St. Paul’s teaching, those who believed 
in Christ enjoyed a common participation in Christ 
Himself which bound them to one another in a holy 
unity (1 Co 1», cf. v.^o®*). In the great central nte 
of their faith this common participation in Christ, and 
above all in His death and its fruits, was visibly set 
forth; the cup of blessing was a communion of the blood 
of Christ; the broken bread a commumon of the body 
of Christ (1 Co 1016). Flowing again from this common 
participation in Chnst there was a common participa- 
tion in the Holy Spint, for it is from the love of God as 
manifested in the grace of Christ that there results 
that ‘communion of the Holy Ghost’ which is the 
strongest bond of unity and peace (2 Co 13i*; cf. v.“, 
Ph 21^ ). Thus the commumon of the Christian Church 
came to mean a fund of spintual privilege which was 
common to all the members but also peculiar to them, 
so that the admission of a man to the communion or 
his exclusion from it was his admission to, or exclusion 
from, the Church of Chnst itself. When the Jerusalem 
Apostles gave ‘the right hands of commumon’ to Paul 
and Barnabas (Gal 2®), that was a symbolic recognition 
on their part that these missionanes to the uncircum- 
cision were true disciples and Apostles of Chnst, sharers 
with themselves in all the blessings of the Christian 
faith. 

4. We have seen that in its root-meaning koindnia 
is a partnership either in giving or in receiving. Hence 
It was apphed to Christian duties and obligations as 
well as to Christian pnvileges. The right hands of 
commumon given to Paul and Barnabas were not only 
a recogmtion of grace received in common, but mutual 
pledges of an Apostolic service to the circumcision on 
the one hand and the heathen on the other (Gal 29). St. 
Paul thanks God for the ‘ commumon ’ of the Philippians 
in the furtherance of the gospel (Ph 1®), and prays on 
behalf of Philemon that the ‘communion’ of his faith 
may become effectual (Philem «), i.e. that the Christian 
sympathies and chanties inspired by his faith may come 
into full operation. It is the same use of koindnia that 
we find in He 13 ^ 6 ^ where the proper rendering is ‘ for- 
get not the welldoing and the communion.’ Here also 
the communion means the acts of charity that spring 
from Christian faith, with a special reference perhaps to 
the technical sense of koindnia referred to above, as a 
sharing of one’s material wealth with the poorer brethren. 

6. In all the foregoing passages the koindnia seems 
to denote a mutual sharing, whether in privilege or in 
duty, of Christians with one another. But there are 
some cases where the communion evidently denotes a 
more exalted partnership, the partnership of a Christian 
with Christ or with God. This is what meets us when 
St. Paul speaks in Ph 31 ° of the communion of Chn&t’s 
sufferings. He means a drinking of the cup of which 
Christ drank (cf. Mt 2022f ), a moral partnership with 
the Redeemer in His pains and tears (cf. Ro 8^7). But 
it is St. John who brings this higher koindnia before us 
in the most absolute way when he writes, * Our com- 
munion is with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ’ (1 Jn I®, cf. V.6), and makes our commumon 
one with another depend upon this previous commumon 
with God Himself (v.^f, cf. v.8). Yet, though the koindnia 
or communion is now raised to a higher power, it has 
still the same meaning as before. It is a mutual sharing, 
a reciprocal giving and receiving. And in his Gospel St. 
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John sets the law of this communion clearly before us 
when he records the words of the Lord Himself, ‘ Abide 
in me, and I m you’ (Jn 15*) The communion of the 
human and the Divine is a mutual actiMty, which 
may be summed up in the two words grace and faith. 
For grace is the spontaneous and unstinted Diiine 
giving as revealed and mediated by Jesus Christ, while 
faith in its ideal form is the action of a soul which, re- 
ceiving the Divine grace, surrenders itself without any 
reserve unto the Lord. J. C. Lambert. 

COMMUNITY OF GOODS.— See Communion. 

COMPASS. — A ‘compass’ is the space occupied by a 
circle, or the circle itself: Pr 8^7 ‘he set a compass upon 
the face of the deep’ (AVm and RV ‘a circle’) usually 
explained of the horizon, which seems to be a cirde 
resting on the ocean. To ‘fetch a compass’ (Nu 345, 
Jos 163, 2 S 533, 2 K 39) is to make a circuit or simply ‘ go 
round.’ The tool for making a circle is a compass 
(Is 4413). — See Arts and Crafts, § 1. 

COMPASSION.— See Pity. 

CONANIAH.— 1. A Levite who had charge of the 
tithes and offerings in the time of Hezekiah (2 Ch 
31« 13). 2. A chief of the Le\ntes in Josiah’s reign 
(2 Ch 359); called in 1 Es 1® Jeconias. 

CONCISION. — A name applied contemptuously by 
S. Paul (Ph 32) to the merely fleshly circumcision (Gr. 
katatomd; the ordinary word for ‘circumcision’ is 
peritoml). 

CONCORDANCES.— The Latin word concordanttce, 
for an alphabetical list of the words of Scripture drawn 
up for purposes of reference to the places where they 
occur, was first used by Hugo, de Sancto Caro, who 
compiled a Concordance to the Vulgate in 1244. This 
was revised by Arbottus (1290), and became the basis 
of a Hebrew Concordance by Isaac Nathan (1437- 
45). Nathan’s work was revised and enlarged by John 
Buxtorf, the elder, whose Concordantice Bibliorum 
Hebraicce (1632) held the place of standard Concordance 
for two centuries, and served as the model for many 
others John Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance adapted to 
the English Bible, disposed after the manner of Buxtorf 
(2 vols. folio, Norwich, 1754-57), is another hnk in the 
succession. The first Concordance to the English Bible 
is that of John Marbeck (folio, London, 1550). The 
earliest Concordance to the Septuagint is Conrad 
Kircher’s (1607). The first Greek NT Concordance 
was published at Basle anonymously in 1546. In the 
use of the following lists it will be understood that, 
while the most recent works, other things being equal, 
are to be preferred, there is so much common material 
that many of the older works are by no means obsolete, 

1. Hebrew. — Fuerst, Libr. Sacrorum Vet, Test, Con- 
cordanticB Heb, atque Chald. (1840); The Englishman's 
Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of OT (2 vols., Bagster) ; 
B. Davidson, A Concordance of the Heb and Chaldee 
Scriptures (Bagster, 1876); Bagster’s Handy Hebrew 
Concordance [an invaluable work); Mandelkern, Vet. 
Test. Concordantioe (folio, Leipzig, 1896), and a smaller 
edition without quotations (Leipzig, 1897). 

2. Greek. — (a) The Septuagint. — Bagster’s Handy 
Concordance of the Septuagint; Hatch-Redpath’s Con- 
cordance of the Septuagint and other Greek Versions of 
the OT, with two supplemental fasciculi (Clarendon 
Press, 1892-97). This is the standard work, replacing 
Trommius’ Concordantioe Qrmcoe Versionis wlgo dictcs 
hXX Interpreium (2 vols. Amst. 1718). 

(6) 'The NT. — The Englishman's Greek Concordance 
of the NT (Bagster) ; C. F. Hudson, Greek Concordance 
to NT, revised by Ezra Abbot (do.); Schmoller, Con- 
cordantioB manuales NT groBd (1890) , Bruder, Concor- 
dantice omnium vocum NT groed^ (1888). All these 
works are now superseded by Moulton-Geden's Con- 
cordance to the Greek Testament (Edinburgh, T. A T. 
Caark, 1897). 


3. English. — Until recent times the standard work 
was Cruden’s Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures 
(1st ed. 1738. Cruden’s is truly a marvellous work, 
and was frequently copied, without acknowledgment, 
in subsequent productions. It was even issued in 
abridgment — the most useless and provoking of all 
literary products). More recent works are Eadie’s 
Analytical Concordance; Young’s Analytical Bible Con- 
C01 dance (Edm. 1879-84), with supplem. vol. by W. B. 
Stevenson; Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1894); Thoms’s Concordance to RV of NT 
(1882). W. F. Adbnet and J. S. Banks. 

CONCUBINE. — See Family, Marriage, § 6. 

CONCUPISCENCE. — Concupiscence is intense desire, 
always in a bad sense, so that it is unnecessary to say 
‘ e\il concupiscence ’ as in Col 3®. The reference is nearly 
always to sexual lust. 

CONDUIT. — See Jerusalem. 

CONEY (EV tr. of shdphdn, RVm rock badger). — 
The Hyrax synaais, called by the Arabs wcil)r, also 
the ghanam beni Israel (the sheep of the children of 
Israel). The coney is a small rabbit-like animal, with 
short ears and a mere stump of a tail. It has stiff 
greyish-brown hair, with softer, lighter-coloured hair 
on the belly, it is nocturnal in its habits, and lives 
in holes in the rocks. Comes are very plentiful along 
the rocky shores of the Dead Sea, and also in the 
Lebanon, especially above Sidon; they can, however, 
be seen as a rule only between sunset and sunrise. 
They are gregarious in their habits, and disappear into 
their rocky fastnesses (Ps IO418, pr 3024. 26) the 
greatest rapidity on the slightest approach of danger. 
The Bedouin, when hunting them, lie hidden for many 
hours dunng the night close to their holes. They feed 
on grass and sweet-smelling herbs, and their flesh is 
esteemed for eating by the Bedouin; they do not 
actually ‘chew the cud' (Lv ll^, Dt 147), though they 
work their jaws in a way that resembles a ruminant. 
Structurally the coney is so peculiar as to have an order, 
the Hyracoidea, to itself. E. W. G. Masterman. 

CONFECTION. — This word in AV means perfume 
(Ex 3035), and ‘ confectionary ’(IS 8^3), means perfumer. 

CONFESSION. — In Eng. the words ‘confess,’ ‘con- 
fession ’ denote either a profession of faith or an acknowl- 
edgment of sin; and they are used in EV in both of 
these meamngs 

1 . Confession of faith. — (l) In the OT the word ‘ con- 
fess ’ is found in this sense only in 1 K 833 3s « 2 Ch 6«- 
But the acknowledgment of God as God and the proc- 
lamation of personal trust in Him meet us continually 
in the hves or on the lips of patriarchs, prophets, and 
psalmists. The Book of Psalms in particular is a store- 
house of confessional utterances in prayer and song 
(see 71 48W etc.). 

(2) Coming to the NT, we find that ‘confess’ is of 
frequent occurrence in the sense we are considering, 
and that confession now gathers expressly round the 
Person and the Name of Jesus Christ. Moreover, the 
idea of confession has been elaborated, its immediate 
relation to faith and vital importance for salvation 
being clearly brought out. 

(a) The meaning of confession. — In the earher period 
of our Lord’s ministry, confession meant no more than 
the expression of belief that Jesus was the expected 
Messiah (Jn 1^^). Even the title ‘Son of God’ (Mt S*®!!, 
cf, Jn 13* *9) at this stage can be used only in its recog- 
nized Messianic sense (Ps 27). A great advance in 
faith and insight is marked by St. Peter’s confession 
at Caesarea Philippi, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God’ (Mt 167»11). This was the highest 
point reached by Apostolic belief and profession during 
the Lord’s earthly ministry, and it anticipated those 
later views of Christ’s true nature which found embodi- 
ment in the Creeds of the Church. After the Resurrec- 
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tion, confession of Christ earned with it readiness to bear 
witness to that supreme fact (Jn 2028 29 ^ jto lO®); and 
this of course implied an acceptance of the historical 
tradition as to His marvellous life and character which 
made it impossible for death to hold Him (cf. Ac 2^), 
All that was at first demanded of converts, however, 
may have been the confession * Jesus is Lord’ <1 Co 12 ®; 
cf. Ph 2^1, 2 Ti 18); a view that is confirmed by the fact 
of their being baptized ‘into (or in) the name of the 
Lord’ (Ac 8 “ 10^8 196 ). ^t a later penod the growth 
of heresy made a more precise confession necessary. 
In the Johannine Epistles it is essential to confess, on 
the one hand, that ‘Jesus Christ is come in the flesh’ 
(1 Jn 42 3 , 2 Jn 7), and, on the other, that ‘Jesus is 
the Son of God* (1 Jn 41 ®). With this developed type 
of confession may be compared the gloss that has been 
attached to the narrative of the Ethiopian eunuch’s 
baptism (Ac see RVm), probably representing a 
formula that had come to be employed as a baptismal 
confession. It was out of baptismal formulas like this 
that there gradually grew those formal ‘Confessions* 
of the early Church which are known as the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds. 

(6) The value of confession . — Upon this Jesus Himself 
lays great stress. If we confess Him before men, He 
will confess us before His Father in heaven; if we deny 
Him, He will also deny us (Mt 1032f l|, cf. Mk S^®). The 
glorious blessing He gave to St. Peter at Caesarea Philippi 
was the reward of the Apostle’s splendid profession 
of faith; and it contained the assurance that against 
the Church built on the rock of beheving confession the 
gates of Hades should not prevail (Mt In the 

Epp. the value of confession is emphasized not less 
strongly. According to St. Paul, the spirit of faith 
must speak (2 Co 4^3), and confession is necessary to 
salvation (Ro lO®-^®). And St. John regards a true 
confession of Chnst as a sign of the presence of the 
Divine Spirit (1 Jn 4®), a proof of the mutual indwelling 
of God in man and man in God (v.“). 

2. Confession of sin. — (1) This holds a prominent 
place in the OT. The Mosaic ritual makes provision 
for the confession of both individual (Lv 5^* 26^®) 
and national (I 621 ) transgressions; and many examples 
may be found of humble acknowledgment of both 
classes of sin, for instance in the Penitential Psalms and 
in such prayers as those of Ezra (IQi). Nehemiah (1«- ^), 
and Daniel (9«f- 2 ®). It is fully recognized in the OT 
that confession is not only the natural expression of 
penitent feeling, but the condition of the Divine pardon 
(Lv 5. 6, Ps 325, pr 28w). 

(2) In the NT ‘confess* occurs but seldom to express 
acknowledgment of sin (Mt 3«=Mk 1®, Ja 1 Jn 1*). 
But the duty of confessing sin both to God and to man 
is constantly referred to, and the indispensableness of 
confession in order to forgiveness is made very plain 
(Lk ISiof., 1 Jn 1>). 

(а) Confession to God . — This meets us at many points 

in our Lord’s teaching — ^in His calls to repentance, in 
which confession is involved (Mt 4i7=Mk 1“, Lk 11*»* « 
24*7), in the petition for forgiveness in the Lord’s 
Prayer (Mt 612 , Lk IH), in the parables of the Prodigal 
Son (Lk 151 ^- 21) and the Pharisee and the Publican 

(1810* ) . It is very noteworthy that while He recognizes 
confession as a universal human need (Lk ll^il). He 
never confesses sin on His own account or shares in the 
confessions of others. 

(б) Confession to man . — Besides confession to God, 
Christ enjoins confession to the brother we have wronged 
(Mt 6>*- **), and He makes it plain that human as 

as Divine forgiveness must depend upon readiness to 
confess (Lk 17<). In Ja 51 ® (RV) we are told to confess 
our sins one to another. The sins here spoken of are 
undoubtedly sins against God as well as sins against 
man. But the confession referred to is plainly not 
to any official of the Church, much less to an official 
with the power of granting absolution, but a mutual 
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unburdening of Christian hearts with a vdew to prayer 
* one for another.’ J. C. Lambert. 

CONFIRMATION. — The noun ‘confirmation’ is used 
only twice in AV (Ph IL He fiie), the reference in 
the first case being to the establishment of the truth 
of the gospel, and in the second to the ratification of 
a statement by an oath. The verb * confirm,’ however, 
is found frequently in both OT and NT, in various 
shades of meaning, but with the general sense of 
strengthening and establishing. The only questions of 
interest are (1) whether ‘confirm’ is used in NT to 
denote the ecclesiastical nte of Confirmation; and 
(2) whether that rite is referred to under the ‘laying 
on of hands.’ 

1. There are 3 passages in Acts (I 422 1522 ^i) in. which 
Paid and Barnabas, or Judas and Silas, or Paul by 
himself, are said to have confirmed ‘the souls of the 
disciples,’ ‘the brethren,’ ‘the churches.’ In none of 
these is there any indication of the performance of a 
nte, and the natural suggestion is that the word is 
used simply of a spiritual strengthening. 

2. In the ‘Order of Confirmation’ in the Book of 
Common Prayer, ‘the laying on of hands upon those 
that are baptized and come to years of discretion,’ as 
performed by the bishop, is said to be done ‘after the 
example of Thy holy Apostles.’ Presumably the refer- 
ence is to such passages as Ac 19®, He 6*. In 
the passages in Acts, however, the imposition of hands 
is associated with the impartation of extraordinary 
spintual gifts, while of He 6* no more can be said than 
that in the early Church the act appears to have been 
closely associated with baptism. That it might precede 
baptism instead of following it is shown by Ac 9^*- 
which further shows that it might be performed by 
one who was not an Apostle or even an official of the 
Church. In all likelihood it was simply a natural and 
beautiful symbol accompanying prayer (Ac 8“), which 
had come down from OT times (Gn 48W)» and had 
been used by Christ Himself in the act of blessing (Mt 
1918 - 1 S). See, further, Laying on op Hands. 

J. C. Lambert. 

CONFISOATION. — See Ban, § 2, Excommunication. 

CONFUSION OF TONGUES. — See Tongues [Oon- 

PUSION op]. 

CONGREGATION, ASSEMBLY.— In AV these terms 
are both employed to render either of the two important 
Heb. words *Mhah and qjdhdl^ with a decided preference, 
however, in favour of ‘congregation’ for the former, 
and ‘assembly’ for the latter. In RV, as we read in 
the Revisers’ preface, an effort has been made to secure 
greater uniformity on these hnes. Of the two, qdhdl is the 
more widely distributed, although neither is frequent 
in pre-exilic literature; *Mhah, which is not used in the 
prophetic or Deuteronomic sources of the Pentateuch, 
is found at least 115 times in the Priests’ Code alone, 
where it denotes the theocratic community of Israel as 
a whole, the church-nation in its relation to J^. The 
full designation, as found in Nu 1* and a score of times 
elsewhere, is ‘ (the sum of) all the congregation of the 
children of Israel,’ which is the equivalent of the Deuter- 
onomic phrase ‘all the assembly (qdhiU) of Israel* 
(Dt 3188, RV and AV ‘ congregation’). In the older and 
more secular writers the same idea would have been 
expressed by ‘the sum of the people* of Israel, as in 
2 S 242. 

It is extremdy doubtful if there is any valid ground 
for the attempts to find a distinction between the two 
expressions ‘congregation* and ‘assembly,* even 
within P itself, as if ‘assembly* represented either 
‘picked members of the congregation’ (EBi col, 346), 
or the latter in its capacity as an assembly of wor- 
shippers. For in one and the same verse P employs 
‘congregation* and ‘assembly’ as synonymous terms, 
as in Lv 41 *, Nu 16* RV, and in the priestly redaction 
of Jg 201*-. the whole body of the people being intended 
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ia every case. The only two passages which seem to 
imply that the ‘ assembly ’ was a limited section of the 
‘congregation,’ viz. Ex 12®, Nu 14^ ‘all the assembly of 
the congregation,’ etc., clearly show conflate readings 
(cf LXX.). What difference, finally, can be detected 
between ‘the assembly of J'" of Nu 163 20‘ (cf. Dt 23® <) 
and ‘ the congregation of J"’ of 27^^ — all P passages? 

In the LXX 'Mhah is in most cases rendered by 
synagdgd, QQhal by eccl^sia, both being used, according 
to SchUrer, without essential distinction to sigmfy the 
religious community of Israel, in this agreeing, as has 
been argued above, with the original and with our AV. 
The subsequent history of these terms in the Jewish 
and early Christian Churches is of considerable interest. 
Later Judaism, as Schtlrer has shown, began to dis- 
tinguish between synagdgl and eccUsia in the direction 
of applying the former in an empirical, the latter in an 
ideal, sense, the one to sigmfy the religious commumty 
in a particular place, the other ‘the community of 
those called by God to salvation,’ the ideal Israel. This 
Jewish usage explains how, while synagdge is occasionally 
found in early Patnstric literature in the sense of ‘ the 
Chnstian congregation,’ its nval finally gained the 
day. The Chnstian synagogue became ‘the Church,’ 
while the Jewish Church remains ‘the synagogue’ (see 
under Church, Synagogue). 

The expression solemn assembly, in w^hich ‘solemn' 
has its etymological, but now obsolete, sense of ‘ stated,' 
‘appointed’ (lit. ‘yearly,’ sollennia), represents a third 
Heb. word apphcable originally to any religious gather- 
ing (Am Is 1^3^ 2 K 10^0), but afterwards limited 
to those appointed for the seventh day of the Feast of 
Unleavened Cakes {Mazzoth, Dt 163), and the eighth 
of the Feast of Booths (Lv 233«, Nu 

‘Holy convocation’ occurs frequently in the Priestly 
sections of the Pentateuch (esp. Lv. 17-26 [h]). 

The ‘mount of the congregation, in the uttermost 
parts of the north’ (Is 14 w RV), to which the king of 
Babylon aspired, was the Babylonian Olympus or abode 
of the gods. An echo of this mythological conception 
is probably to be found in the similar phrase Ps 48*. 

For tabernacle of the congregation see Tabernacle. 

A. R. S. j^NKEPT, 

CONIAH (Jer 22^‘ *3) = Jehoiacbin (wh. see). 

GONSGIENOE.— The term occurs 30 times in the 
NT; it signifies joint knowledge. The two things known 
together may be two motives, two deeds, etc. ; or the 
comparison instituted may be between a standard and 
a volition, etc. Self or others may be judged, and ap- i 
proval (Ac 23^ 24W, Ro 9^, 2 Co 1«, 1 Ti !«• 3®, 

2 "n 1», He 1318, 1 P 3«- *1) or disapproval (Jn 8®, 
He 9® 10*' **) may be the issue. The conviction that 
a certain course of conduct is right is accompanied 
by a sense of obligation, whether that course receives 
(Ro 138) or fails to secure (1 P 23®, Ac 41® *®) legal 
confirmation. The belief on which the consciousness 
of duty depends is not necessarily wise (1 Co 8^* 8® 

Ac 26*), though the holders of the belief should receive 
careful consideration on the part of more enlightened 
men (Ro 1 Co 8. 10“**®). Unfaithfulness to moral 
claims leads to fearful deterioration, resulting in con- 
fusion (Mt 6®* 83) and insensitiveness (1 Ti 4®, Tit 1 “). 

1, Sphere. — The sphere of conscience is volition 
in all its manifestations. That which merely happens 
and offers to us no alternative movement lies outside 
morality. Let there be a possibility of choice, and 
conscience appears. Appetites, so far as they can be 
controlled; incentives of action admitting preference; 
purposes and desires,— all deeds and institutions that 
embody and give effect to human choice; aU relation- 
ships that allow variations in our attitude give scope 
for ethical investigation, and in them conscience is 
directly or indirectly implicated. Conscience makes 
a valuation. It is concerned with right, wrong; worthi- 
ness, unworthiness; good, bad; better, worse. This 


appraisement is ultimately occupied with the incentives 
that present themselves to the will, in regard to some 
of which (envy and malice, for instance) there is an 
immediate veidict of badness, and in regard to others 
a verdict of better or w orse. The dispositions that are 
commended by the Saviour’s conduct and teachings 
— purity of heart, meekness, mercifulness, desire for 
righteousness, etc. — are recogmzed as worthy of honour. 
The conscience censures the selfishness of the Unjust 
Judge (Lk 188), and assents to the injunction of con- 
siderateness and justice (Ph 2^). The nghtness of 
many general statements is discerned intuitively, and 
is earned over to the deeds that agree therewith. Sidg- 
wick considers that the statement ‘ I ought not to pre- 
fer iny own lesser good to the greater good of another' 
is axiomatic, and that some such intuitively discerned 
principle is a necessary foundation of morals. We 
do not question the baseness of some pleasures, their 
curse 15 graven on their foreheads. Both mediately and 
immediately we arrive at ethical convictions. The 
appearance m one’s hfe of a person of distinguished 
excellence will cause many virtues to shine in our 
estimation. The mind surveying a course of conduct 
can judge it as bad or good on the whole A precept to 
seek to raise the whole tone of one’s life (Mt 5 ^ 8 ^ Coi 4 W) 
is felt to be reasonable, and as the capacity for improve- 
ment is greater in man than in any other creature, 
better motives, deeds, habits, aims, characters may 
righteously be demanded. 

2. Obligation. — ‘In the recogmtion of any conduct 
as right there is involved an authontative prescription 
to do it-’ This feehng of oughtness — which is the core of 
conscience — can be exhibited but not analyzed. It is 
an ultimate. It is unique. It is an evidence within the 
soul that we are under government. There is a ‘ cate- 
gorical imperative’ to aim at that which we have 

I admitted to be right. Prom the duty discerned there 
issues a command which cannot be silenced so long as 
the duty is present to the mind. Likings or dislikings, 
hopes or fears, popularity or unpopularity— no matter 
what may be advanced,— the dictatorial mandate is 
unaltered: 

"Tis man's perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die.* 

When Jesus Christ asserts His supremacy and demands 
deference to Himself at all costs, He does so as the 
incarnation of the moral law. To be His friend is to 
be under His orders (Jn 16“), and one is bound to follow 
Him without regard to any claims that can be urged 
by self or kindred (Mt lO®?. ss, Lk 143S). Let it be 
ascertained that this is the way and the command Is 
at once heard, ‘ Walk ye in it.’ The peremptory claim 
made by conscience is eminently reasonable, because 
it rests upon what we have admitted to be right. It is 
a provision in our nature that links — or that would 
link if we were loyal — belief and practice, and would 
cause us to be builders as well as architects. ‘ Had 
it strength as it has nght; had it power as it has mani- 
fest authority, it would absolutely govern the world* 
(Butler, Serm, ii.). 

3. The ethical feeling.— The perception of oughtness 
has its own emotional tone. There is, of course, a 
sense of relief when the mind has arrived at a decision; 
but is there not an additional element? Is there not an 
inclination— at least a faint one— in favour of the behest? 
And in men habitually conscientious, is not the inclina- 
tion immediate and strong? All men are clearly 
aware that they are wrong in case of refusal to obey. 
Man is a born judge of himself, and the verdict that 
results from self-examination brings peace or uneasi- 
ness. Herod is ill at ease by reason of self-judgment 
(Mk 688), and so is Fehx (Ac 248s). Peter sees himself 
as one who has broken the law, and the light hurts him 
(Lk 68). All the best men have had some experience 
like that of Isaiah {&) and that of Job (42«), for with 
them the moral susceptibility has been great. All the 
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emotional accompaniments of pemtence and remorse, 
as well as the glow incident to the hearing of noble 
deeds—all anticipations of the Lord’s ‘Well done’’ 
are instances of moral feeling These pleasures and 
pains are a class by themselves. They are as distinct 
from those of sensation and intellect as colours are 
distinct from sound. That pleasures are qualitatively 
difierent was rightly maintained by J. S. Mill, though 
his general theory was not helped by the opinion. In 
consciousness we know that sorrow for sin is not of 
the same order as any physical distress, nor is it to 
be ranked with the feeling of disappointment when 
we are baffled in a scientific inquiry. The difference 
between the moral and the unmoral emotions is one 
of kind and not of quantity, of worth and not of amount: 
some pleasures low in the scale of value are very intense, 
while the moral satisfactions may have small intensity 
and yet are preferred by good men to any physical or 
intellectual dehghts. It should be noticed that the 
pleasure attendant upon a choice of conduct known to 
be right may be not unmixed; for the feelings, chnging 
for a while to that which has been discarded, interfere 
with the satisfaction due to the change that has been 
made. Converts are haunted by renounced behefs, 
and their peace is disturbed; beside the main current 
of emotion there is a stream which comes from past 
associations and habits. 

4. Education of conscience. — (1) No training can 
impart the idea of right : it is constitutional. (2) Malev- 
olent feelings (as vindictiveness, the desire to give 
pain gratuitously) are known by all to be wrong; 
immediately they are perceived at work, they are un- 
conditionally condemned. (3) The inward look makes 
no mistake as to our meamng, gets no wavering reply 
to such questions as, ‘Do you desire to have full light? 
to know all the facts? to be impartial? to act as a good 
man should act m this particular?’ For this accurate 
self-knowledge provision is made in our nature. (4) 
Some general moral principles are accepted as soon as 
the terms are understood. (5) When two competing 
incentives are to be judged, we know, and cannot be 
taught, which is the higher. (6) The imperative lodged 
in a moral conviction is intuitively discerned. ‘I do 
not know how to impart the notion of moral obliga- 
tion to any one who is entirely devoid of it ’ (Sidgwick). 
(7) The feeling of dishonour comes to us without tuition 
when we have refused compliance with known duty. 
Belonging to a moral order, we are made to react 
in certain definite ways to truths, social relations, etc. 
The touch of experience is enough to quicken into 
action certain moral states, just as the feelings of cold 
and heat are ours because of the physical environment, 
and because we are what we are. We can evoke while 
we cannot create the elementary moral qualities. * An 
erring conscience is a chimera’ (Kant). ‘Conscience 
intuitively recogmzes moral law; it is supreme in its 
authority; it cannot be educated’ (Calderwood). These 
sentences are not intended to deny that in the ap- 
phcatioE of principles there is difficulty. One may 
readily admit the axioms of geometiy, and yet find 
much perplexity when asked to establish a geometrical 
theorem the truth of which directly or indirectly flows 
from the axioms. The Apostle Paul prayed that his 
friends might improve in moral discnmination (Ph 
Col 19). We have to learn what to do, and often the 
problems set by our domestic, civic, and church rela- 
tionships are hard even for the best and wisest to solve. 
The scheme of things to which we belong has not been 
constructed with a view to saving us the trouble of 
patient, strenuous, and sometimes very painful in- 
vestigation and thought. 

6. Implications. — Of the many implications the 
following are specially noteworthy. The feeling of 
responsibility suggests the question, to Whom? Being 
under government, we feel after the Ruler if haply we 
may find Him. Jesus tells us of the * Righteous Father.’ 


CONVENIENT 

The solemn voice of command is His. The preferences 
which we know to be right are His The pain felt wfflen 
nghteous demands are resisted, and the joy accompany- 
ing obedience, are they not His frown and smile? 
Neither our higher sell nor society can be the source 
of an authority so august as that of which we are con- 
scious To the best minds we look for guidance, but 
there are hrmts to their rights over us, and how ready 
they are to refer us to Him before whom they bowl 
We are made to be subjects of the Holy One. Admitting 
that we are in contact with Divine Authority, and that 
His behests are heard within, the encouraging persuasion 
is justified that He sympathizes with the soul in its 
battles and renders aid (Ph 2^2 is). The inference 
that it is God with whom we have to do makes it fit- 
ting for us to say that conscience is man’s capacity to 
receive progressively a revelation of the righteousness 
of God. But is law the last word? May there not 
he mercy and an atonement? Cannot the accusing 
voices be hushed? May the man who admits the 
sentence of conscience be pardoned? Conscience is a 
John the Baptist preparing the way for the Saviour, 
who has a reply to the question ‘What must I do to 
be saved?’ W. J. Henderson. 

CONSECRATION.— See Clean and Unclean, 
Naziritb. 

CONSOLATION.— See Comfort. 

CONSUMPTION.— The Heb. word (kdiah) which is 
translated ‘consummation’ m Dn 9*7 is rendered 
‘consumption’ in Is lO^a 2822, these Eng. words having 
then the same meaning. Cf. Foxe, Actes and Mon., 

‘ Chnst shall sit . . . at the right hand of God till the 
consumption of the world.' Consumption occurs also 
with the same meaning in Is 1022 (Heb. killySn). But in 
Lv 26^8, Dt 2822 it is used of a disease of the body. 
See Medicine. 

CONTENTMENT,— 1. The word does not occur in 
the OT, but the duty is implied in the Tenth Command- 
ment (Ex 20^7)^ and the wisdom of contentment is 
enforced in Pr 15i7 171 by the consideration that those 
who seem most enviable may be worse off than ourselves. 
But the bare commandment ‘Thou shalt not covet’ 
may only stir up all manner of coveting (Ro 77f ); and 
though a man may sometimes be reconciled to his lot by 
recogmzing a principle of compensation in human life, 
that principle is far from applying to every case. It is 
not by measuring ourselves with one another, but only 
by consciously setting ourselves in the Divine presence, 
that true contentment can ever be attained. Faith in 
God is its living root (cf. Ps 108 with v.b, also Hab 3’7f ). 

2. In the NT the grace of contentment is expressly 
brought before us. Our Lord inculcated it negatively 
by His warmngs against covetousness (Lk 12“-2i), 
positively by His teaching as to the Fatherhood of God 
(Mt 625-32|[) and the Kingdom of God (v.a®, cf. v.^®* ). 
St. Paul (Ph 4“ -12) claims to have ‘learned the secret’ 
of being content in whatsoever state he was. The word 
he uses is autarkSs, ht. ‘ self-sufficient ’ It was a 
characteristic word of the Stoic philosophy, implying an 
independence of everything outside of oneself The 
Apostle’s self-sufficiency was of a very different kind 
(see V.13), for it rested on that great promise of Christ, 
*My grace is sufficient {arket) for thee’ (2 Co 12®). 
Christian contentment comes not from a Stoic narrowing 
of our desires, but from the sense of being filled with 
the riches of Christ’s grace. For other NT utterances 
see 1 Tl 08, He IS®. J. 0. Lambert. 

CONVENIENT. — This Eng. word often has in AV 
its primary meamng of befitting, as Ro 128 ‘God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind,, to do those things which 
are not convenient’ (RV ‘fitting’). So in the trans. 
of Agrippa*s Van Artes (10(84) ‘She sang and danc’d 
more exquisitely than was convenient for an honest 
woman.* 
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CONVERSATION.— In EV the word is always used 
in the archaic sense of ‘ behaviour,’ ‘ conduct ’ In the 
or, AV gives It twice (Ps 50^), representing Heb. 
c/ercJk = * way ’ (cf. RV and RVm). In the NT it is used 
in AV to render three sets of words. (1) Thenounanas- 
= ‘ behaviour’ (Gal 1^3, Eph 4^2, i Ti 412 , He 137, 
Ja 3‘3, 1 P 18 212 31 2 16, 2 P 27 31 1), RV substituting 
in each case ‘manner of hfe,’ ‘manner of hving,’ ‘life,* 
‘living,’ or ‘behaviour*; the vb. anastrephesthai^‘tQ 
behave oneself’ (2 Co 1«, Eph 28). (2) The noun 
citizenship’ or ‘commonwealth’ (Ph 320 ); 
the vb. politeuesthai=^'‘ to act as a citizen’ (Ph 127). (3) 

tropos— ‘manner,’ ‘character,’ lit. ‘turning’ (He 130. 
Cf. RV and RVm throughout. The main point to 
notice is that in every case ‘conversation’ in the Bible 
refers not to speech merely, but to conduct. 

J. C, Lambert. 

CONVERSION.— The noun occurs only in Ac 15® 
(episfropftg), but in AV ‘convert’ is found several times 
both in OT (Heb. shuth) and NT (Gr. epistrephd, strephS) 
to denote a spiritual turmng, RV in most cases substitu- 
ting ‘ turn,’ ‘ Turn’ is to be preferred because (1) in the 
Eng of AV ‘convert’ meant no more than ‘turn*; 
( 2 ) ‘conversion’ has come to be employed in a sense 
that often goes beyond the meaning of the originals. 
RV has further corrected AV by giving act. ‘turn’ for 
pass ‘be converted’ in Mt 13‘5 IS®, Mk 412 , Lk 22 ^ 2 , 
Jn 12 ^ 8 , Ac 3^9 2827, where the Gr. vbs. are reflexive in 
meamng. In OT shUbh is used to denote a turning, 
whether of the nation (Dt 30^ 8, 2 K 17^® etc ) or of the 
individual (Ps 51^®, Is 667 etc.). In NT epnstrepm, 
strephd are used esp. of individuals, but sometimes in a 
sense that falls short of ‘conversion’ as the conscious 
change implied in becoming a Christian. Mt 18® was 
spoken to true disciples, and the ‘conversion’ demanded 
of them was a renunciation of their fooUsh ambitions 
(cf. v.i), Lk 22®2 was addressed to the leader of the 
Apostles, and his ‘conversion* was his return to his 
Master’s service after his fall. In Acts and Epp., 
however, ‘convert’ or ‘turn’ is employed to denote 
conversion in the full Christian sense (Ac 935 1121 1415 
[cf. 15® ‘conversion’], 2 Co 3^®, 1 Th I®). Conversion 
as a spiritual fact comes before us repeatedly in the 
Gospels (Lk 7 ® 7 ff I 5 i 7 ff iQSft 23®® «) and in the history 
of the ApostoUc Church (Ac ^7 g®* «• « 9^ 
etc.). RV bnngs out the fact that in the NT conversion 
(as distinguished from regeneration [wh. seel) is an 
activity of the soul itself, and not an experience imposed 
from above. This view of its nature is confirmed when 
we find repentance (Ac 31 ® 2620; cf. Ezk 14« 18®®) and 
faith (Ac 1121; cf. 20®!) associated with it as the elements 
that make up the moral act of turning from sin and self 
to God in Christ. J. 0. Lambert. 

CONVINOE.— Adams {8erm. ii. 38) says: ‘Whatso- 
ever is written is wntten either for our instruction or 
destruction; to convert us if we embrace it, to convince 
us if we despise it,’ This is the meaning of ‘convince* 
in the AV. It is what we now express by convict. 
Thus Jude 7® ‘to convince all that are ungodly among 
them of their ungodly deeds.* 

COOKING AND COOKING UTENSILS.— See House, 

§9. 

COPPER. — See Brass, and Mining and Metaes. 

COPPERSMITH (2 Ti 4^4).— See Aeexandeb, Arts 
AND Crafts, | 2. 

COR.— See Weights and Measures. 

CORAL.— See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

COR-ASHAN (AV Chor-ashan, 1 S 30*°) is the present 
reading of MT, but the orig. text was undoubtedly 
Bor-asban. The place may be the same as Ashau of 
Jos 15« 197 . 

CORBAN,- See Sacrifice and Offering. 


CORD, ROPE. — Hebrew possesses a considerable 
number of words rendered, without any attempt at 
uniformity, by ‘cord,’ ‘rope,’ and a \ariety of other 
terms. It is difficult for the English reader to recognize 
the same onginal in the Psalmist’s bow ‘string* 
(Ps 112) and the ‘ green withs ’ (RVm ‘ new bowstrings’) 
with which Samson was bound, or again in the tent 
ropes of Is 33®° (BV ‘cords’) and the ships’ ‘ tacklings* 
of V.®®. The former set were probably of animal sinews 
or gut, the latter of twisted flax. The stronger ropes 
were of three strands (Ec 41 ®). No doubt the fibres 
of the palm and, as at the present day, goats’ hair were 
spun into ropes. The process of rope-making from 
leather thongs is illustrated on an Egyptian tomb, the 
* wreathen work* (lit. ‘rope-work’) of Ex 28^® (see RV), 
where, however, gold wire is the matenal used. Ec 12* 
speaks also of a silver cord, and Job 41® of a ‘rope of 
rushes’ (see RVm). The Gr. word for the cords of our 
Saviour’s scourge (Jn 2^®) and the ropes of Ac 27®* 
also denoted originally such a rope. 

The everyday use of cords for binding evil-doers 
suggested the metaphor of the wicked man ‘holden 
with the cords of his sin’ (Pr 6®®), while from the hunter’s 
snares comes the figure of Ps 140®, also ‘the cords of 
death* of Ps 116® RV. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CORE. — See Koeah. 

CORIANDER SEED (gad. Ex 16®!, Nu 117).— A 
product of the Conandrum sativum, a common cultivated 
plant all over the East, It has a carminative action 
on the stomach. It is a globular ‘fruit’ about twice 
the size of a hemp seed. E. W. G. Masterman. 

CORINTH was the capital of the Roman province 
Achaia, and, in every respect except educationally 
(see Athens), the most important city in Greece in 
Roman times. It w'as also a most important station on 
the route between E. and W., the next station to it on 
the E. being Ephesus, with which it was in close and 
continual connexion. Its ^tuation made it a leading 
centre of Christianity. The city occupied a powerful 
position at the S. extremity of the narrow isthmus which 
connected the mainland of Greece with the Peloponnese. 
Its citadel rises 1800 feet above sea-level, and it was in 
addition defended by its high walls, which not only 
surrounded the city but also reached to the harbour 
Lechseum, on the W. (Ij miles away). The other harbour, 
Cenchreffi, on the E., on the Saronic Gulf, was about si 
miles away. The view from the citadel is splendid. 
The poverty of the stony soil and the neighbourhood of 
two quiet seas made the Corinthians a maritime people. 
It was customary to haul ships across from the one sea 
to the other on a made track called the Diolkos. This 
method at once saved time and protected the sailors 
from the dangers of a voyage round Cape Malea (S. of 
the Peloponnese). Larger ships could not, of course, be 
conveyed in this way, and in their case the goods must 
have been conveyed across and transhipped at the 
other harbour. The place was always crowded with 
traders and other travellers, and we find St. Paul speak- 
ing of Gaius of Corinth as ‘my host and of the whole 
Church’ (Ro 16®®). 

The city had been destroyed by the Romans in 
146 B.C., but exactly a hundred years afterwards it was 
refounded by Juhus Csesar as a colonia, under the name 
Laus Julia Corinthus (see Colony). A number of 
Roman names in the N'T are found in connexion with 
Corinth: Crispus, 'Titius Justus (Ac 187- *), Lucius, 
Tertius, Gaius, Quartus (Ro 16®!-*®), Fortunatus (1 Co 
16!7). The population would consist of (1) descendants 
of the Roman colonists of 46 b.c., the local aristocracy; 
(2) resident Romans, government officials and business 
men; (3) a large Greek population; (4) other resident 
strangers, of whom Jews would form a large number 
(their synagogue Ac IS^). Of these some joined St. Paul 
(Ac 18* -8, Ro 16«, 1 Co 9*®), and the hatred against 
Mm in consequence led to a plot against his life. The 
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church, however, consisted chiefly of non-Jews (see 
1 Co 122). 

St. Paul did not at first intend to make Corinth a 
centre of work (Ac 180, but a special revelation altered 
his plans (Ac IS®-^^), and he remained there at least 18 
months. The opposition he met in the Jewish synagogue 
made him turn to the Gentiles St. Paul left the baptism 
of his converts almost entirely to his subordinates, and 
himself baptized only Stephanas (1 Co 16^0, Gaius 
(Ro 1623), and Cnspus, the ruler of the synagogue 
(1 Co 114-16). Some weeks after his arrival in Connth, 
St. Paul was joined by Silas and Timothy, returning 
from Macedonia. News brought by Timothy caused 
him to wnte there the First Ep. to the Thess (1 Th 3“), 
and the Second was probably written there also, immedi- 
ately after the receipt of an answer to the First. While 
St. Paul was in Corinth, Gallio came there as proconsul 
of the second grade to govern Achaia, probably in 
the summer of the year 52 a.d. The Jews brought an 
action before him against St. Paul, but Gallic, rightly 
recogmzing that his court could take no cognizance of a 
charge of the sort they brought, dismissed the action. 
St. Paul’s preaching was thus declared to be in no way 
an offence against Roman law, and in future he relied 
more on his relation to the State, against the enmity of 
the Jews. After the examination Gallic permitted the 
populace to show their hatred to the Jews (Ac 
It was in Corinth that St. Paul became acquainted 
with Prisca and Aquila (Ac 182- » la 26), and he lived in 
their house during all his stay. They worked at the 
same industry as himself, and no doubt influenced his 
plans for later work. They also left for Ephesus with 
him. 

Christianity grew fast in Corinth, but the inevitable 
dissensions occurred. ApoUos had crossed from Ephesus 
to Corinth (Ac 1827, 2 Co 3i) and done valuable work 
there (Ac 1827 28 , i co 1 ^ 2 ) . He unconsciously helped to 
bring about this dissension, as did also Cephas, if (but 
see next art, § 3) he visited Corinth. The subject of these 
dissensions is, however, more appropriately dealt with 
under the following two articles. The Apostle wrote 
at least three letters to the church: the first, which is 
lost (1 Co 66) ; the second, which we call First Corinthians, 
and which was probably earned by Titus (Timothy 
also visited Corinth at the instance of St. Paul, 1 Co 
417); the third, our Second Connthians, which was 
taken by Titus and Luke (2 Co I2i8). St, Paul 
spent three months in Greece, chiefly no doubt at 
Corinth, in the winter of 56-57. Whether the Corin- 
thians actually contnbuted or not to St. Paul’s collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem must remain 
uncertain (but see p. 159^, ^2 ad fin.), A. Souter. 

CORINTHIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE.— 1. 
Occasion of the Epistle, — Some four or five years had 
elapsed since St. Paul’s first evangelization of Corinth 
when he addressed the present Epistle to the Chnstians 
in that great centre of commerce. No doubt there had 
been frequent communications, especially during the 
Apostle’s stay in Asia, for the journey between Connth 
and Ephesus was a very easy one; but the commumca- 
tions were probably by letter only. A former epistle 
is mentioned in 1 Co 5®, in which St. Paul had bidden 
his disciples Ho have no company with fornicators' — 
advice which was no doubt considered hard to obey in 
the most vicious and pleasure-loving city of the world, 
and which to some extent is modified in the present 
Epistle (5^°f ) , and a letter from the Corinthians to 
St. Paul is the immediate object of the Apostle’s writing 
on the present occasion (7i). But before answering 
it, he reproves the Corinthians for certain abuses which 
he had heard of from Hhe [household] of Chloe' (l^), 
namely, schism and party spirit, a bad case of incest, 
and litigiousness; for ‘they of Chloe’ seem to have been 
St. Paul’s informants on all these matters. Chloe was 
perhaps a woman of importance who carried on a trade 
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in Connth, as Lydia of Thyatira did at Philippi (Ac 16“). 
She therefore not improbably belonged to Asia Minor — 
the reference to her seems to imply that she was not a 
Connthian,— and ‘they of Chloe’ would be her agents 
who passed to and fro between Ephesus and Connth. 
Having reproved the Connthians for these abuses, 
the Apostle answers the questions put in their letter to 
him, as to marnage and other social questions; perhaps 
also as to Christian worship, the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection, and the collection for the poor of Judjea. We 
may consider these topics in order. 

2. The state of the Corinthian Church.— It will be 
remembered that the majonty of the Christians at 
Connth were Gentiles, though there were some Jews 
among them (Ro 162i, 1 Co 7^® 92° 12“), including such 
influential men as Cnspus (Ac 188) and (probably) 
Sosthenes (Ac 18i7, i Co l^). It was the heathen ante- 
cedents of the Corinthians that led to most of the evils 
for which St. Paul rebukes them (6“ 122). The Apostle, 
though he had not intended to stay long in Connth 
when he first went there, desiring to return to Mace- 
doma (1 Th 21®), yet, when his wish was found to be 
impracticable, threw himself with all his heart into the 
task of making heathen Connth, the famous trade 
centre which lay on one of the greatest routes of com- 
mumcation in the Empire, into a religious centre for 
the spread of the gospel (cf Ac IS®). But the diflfl- 
culties were not those with which he had met in Athens, 
where the philosophic inhabitants dended him. At 
Connth the vices of the city had lowered the tone of 
public opinion; and when St. Paul preached Christ 
crucified with all plainness of speech (1 Co ), many 
heard him gladly, but retained with their nominal 
Christiamty their old heathen ideas on morals. He 
preached no longer ‘wisdom’ to the Jewish lawyer or 
the Greek sophist (I 20 ), but salvation to the plain man; 
the Gentiles had no sense of sin, and the preaching 
of a personal Saviour was to them ‘folly’ ( 123 ). We 
need not indeed suppose, as Sir W. Ramsay (Expositor 
VI. [ 1 1 98) points out, that the passage describes 
Connthian Christians as distinguished from those in 
other places; the disciples at Connth were not merely 
the ‘dregs of society,’ separated from the rest of the 
population, as the negro from the white man in some 
countnes to-day. Ramsay thinks that the special work 
of the Church was to raise the thoughtful and educated 
middle classes. It certainly included men of means 
(112® ). still, the upper classes and the learned were 
everywhere less attracted by Christianity than were 
the poor, with certain conspicuous exceptions, such as 
St. Paul himself. 

It has been debated how far the Church was organized 
at Corinth at this time. The ministry is seldom referred to 
in these two Epistles: the ‘bishops and deacons’ of Ph 1^ 
are not mentioned; but we read of apostles, prophets, 
and teachers (1228), It would, however, be unsafe to con- 
clude that there was not a settled local ministry at Corinth. 
St. Paul bad certainly established presbyters in every Church 
on his First Journey (Ac 1423), and so apparently in Asia 
on his Second (20^7) . this Epistle the regular ministers 
are perhaps not explicitly mentioned, because they were 
the very persons who were most responsible for the disorders 
(Goudge, Westminster Com. p. xxxvi), while in ch. 12 the 
possession of ‘spiritual gifts is the subject of discussion, 
and the inention of the regular ministry would not be ger- 
mane to it. A settled order of clergy is implied in 97* ^2 u. 

3. Party Spirit at Corinth. — It is more correct to say 
that there were parties in the Church than that the 
Corinthians had made schisms. We read, not of rival 
organizations, but of factions in the one organization. 
It IS noteworthy that aement of Rome (Cor, 1, 47), 
writing less than 50 years later, refers to the factions 
prevalent at Corinth in his time. The Greeks were 
famous for factions; their cities could never combine 
together for long. In St. Paul’s time there was a Paul- 
party, and also an Apollos-party, a Cephas-party, and a 
(Dhrist-party (I 12 ), though the words ‘but I [am] of 
Christ’ are interpreted by Estius (Cow. ed Sausen, li. 
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110) and many Greek and Latin commentators, and 
also perhaps by Clement of Rome (see below, § 10), as 
being St. Paul’s own observation: ‘You make parties, 
taking Paul, Apollos, Cephas as leaders, but I, Paul, 
am no party man, I am Ohnst’s ’ (cf. 323). If, however, 
we take the more usual interpretation that there were 
four parties, we may ask what lines of thought they 
severally represented. The Apollos-party would prob- 
ably consist of those who disparaged St. Paul as not 
being sufficiently eloquent and philosophical (cf. 2^ w, 
Ac 1824, 2 Co 101° 116), The Cephas-party would be 
the party of the circumcision, as in Galatia. At Connth 
the great dispute about the Law was as yet in its infancy ; 
it seems to have grown when 2 Corinthians was wntten 
(see § 7 (c) below). The Christ-party, it has been con- 
jectured, was the ultra-latitudinarian party, which 
caricatured St. Paul's teaching about liberty (cf. Ro 6^); 
or (Alford) consisted of those who made a merit of not 
being attached to any human teacher, and who therefore 
slighted the Apostleship of St. Paul. Another view is 
that the Christ-party consisted of the Judaizers men- 
tioned in 2 Co. and Gal. as denying St. Paul’s Apostleship 
(Goudge, p. XXI.: cf. 2 Go 10^ where St. Paul’s opponents 
claim to be peculiarly Chnst’s); but it is not easy in that 
case to distinguish them from the Cephas-party. There 
is no sufficient reason for deducing from 1 Co 1^2 95 
that St. Peter had visited Connth, and that this party 
consisted of his personal disciples. — St. Paul, then, 
reproves all these parties, and most emphatically those 
who called themselves by his name. They were united 
by baptism with Chnst, not with him (l^s). 

4. Moral Scandals (ch. 5). — A Christian had married 
his (probably heathen) step-mother. Perhaps his 
father had been separated from her on his becoming a 
Chnstian, but (if 2 Co refers to this incident) was 
still alive; and the son thereupon married her. The 
Corinthian Church, in the low state of public opinion, 
did not condemn this, and did not even mention it m 
their letter to St. Paul. St. Paul reproves them for 
tolerating *such fornication as is not even among the 
Gentiles’ [the word ‘named* of the AV text has no 
sufficient authority]. There is a difficulty here, for the 
heathen tolerated even more incestuous connexions, as 
between a man and his half-sister. Ramsay {JExp. vi. 
[i.] 110) supposes the Apostle to mean that the Roman 
law forbade such marriage. The Roman law of affinity 
was undoubtedly very strict, and Corinth, as a colony, 
would be familiar with Roman law; though the law 
was not usually put in force. The Jews strongly de- 
nounced such connexions (Am 2^). The Apostle says 
nothing of the punishment of the heathen step-mother 
(cf. 1 Co 5^2), but the man is to be ‘delivered unto 
Satan’ (S®, cf. 1 Ti l^). 

This phrase probably means simple excommunication, 
including the renouncing of all intercourse with the offender 
(cf. 6^2) j though many take it to denote the infliction of 
some miraculous punishment, disease, or death, and deny 
that the offender of 2 Co 2 and 7 is the incestuous Corinthian 
of 1 Co 5. Ramsay conjectures that the phrase is a Christian 
adaptation of a pagan idea, that a person wronged by another 
but unable to retaliate should consign the offender to the 

Satan would be^ooked on as God’s instrument in punishing 
the offender; and the latter, being cast out of the Christian 
community, would be left as a prey to the devil. 

6. Legal Scandals. — St. Paul rebukes the Corinthians 
for litigiousness, 6^-®. This passage is usually inter- 
preted as superseding heathen imperial tribunals by 
voluntary Christian courts for all cases, such as the 
Jews often had. Ramsay (JExp. vr. [i.] 274) suggests 
that the Apostle, who usually treats Roman institutions 
with respect, is not here considering serious questions of 
crime and fraud at all, nor yet law courts whether 
heathen or Christian, but those smaller matters which 
Greeks were accustomed to submit to arbitration. 
In Roman times, as this procedure developed, the 
arbiters became really judges of an inferior court. 


recognized by the law, and the magistrates appointed 
them. In this view St. Paul reproves the Connthians 
for taking their umpires from among the heathen instead 
of from among their Christian brethren. 

6. Questions of Moral Sm and of Marriage (612-74°). 

— Probably the passage 612*20 part of the answer to 

the Corinthian letter. The correspondent had said, 
‘All things are lawful for me.’ But all things (the 
Apostle replies) are not expedient. ‘ Meats are for the 
belly, and the belly for meats’ (i.e. just as food is natural 
to the body, so is impunty). But both are transitory, 
and the body as a whole is for the Lord, in virtue of the 
Resurrection formcation is a senous sin, for it destroys 
the spintual character of the body. True marriage is 
the most perfect symbol of the relation between Christ 
and the Church (6i6ff ; cf. Eph 5232 ). In ch. 7 the 
Apostle answers the Corinthians’ questions about 
marriage. It is usually thought that they wished to 
extol asceticism, basing their view on our Lord’s words 
in Mt 19“^ , that they suggested that cehbacy was to 
be strongly encouraged in all, and that the Apostle, 
though agreeing as an abstract pnnciple, yet, because of 
imminent persecution and Jesus’ immediate return 
(728 29)^ replied that in many cases celibacy was undesir- 
able. But Ramsay points out that such a question is 
unnatural to both Jews and Gentiles of that time. 
The better heathen tned to enforce marnage as a cure 
for immorality; while the Jews looked on it as an 
universal duty. Ramsay supposes, therefore, that the 
Corinthians wished to make marriage compulsory, and 
that St. Paul pleads for a voluntary celibacy. Against 
this it is urged that the Essenes (a Jewish sect) upheld 
non-marriage. But it is difficult to think, in view of 1 
and Eph 52® , that St. Paul held the celibate life to be 
essentially the higher one, and the married life only a 
matter of permission, a concession to weakness. — After 
positive commands as to divorce (7^® ) the Apostle 
answers in 72® another question: which would be 
either (see above) a suggestion that fathers should be 
discouraged from finding husbands for their daughters, 
or that they should be compelled to do so. On the 
latter supposition, St. Paul says that there is no obliga- 
tion, and that the daughter may well remain unmarned. 
The subject is concluded with advice as to widows’ 
re-mamage. 

7. Social Questions (S^-lli). — ( 0 ) Food. — Another 
question was whether Christians may eat meats which 
had previously been offered to idols, as most of the meat 
sold in Connth would have been. St. Paul’s answer is 
a running commentary on the Corinthians’ words (so 
Lock, Exp. V. [vi.] 65; Ramsay agrees): ‘We know 
that we all have knowledge; we are not bound by 
absurd ceremonial restrictions.’ Yes, but knowledge 
puffeth up; without love and humility it is nothing; 
besides not all have knowledge. ‘The false gods are 
really non-existent; we have but one God; as there is no 
such thing really as an idol we are free to eat meats 
offered in idol temples.’ But there are weaker brethren 
who would be scandalized. ‘Meat will not commend 
us to God: it is indifferent.* But do not let your 
liberty cause others to fall (note the change of pronoun 
in v.8f ). 

Why^ is the decree of Ac IS*® not quoted? Lock suggests 
that it is because at Corinth there was no question between 
Jew and Gentile, but only between Gentile and Gentile, 
and Jewish opinion might be neglected. Ramsay {Exp. 
VI. [u.] 375) tmnks that the decree is not mentioned because 
it was the very subject of discussion. The Corinthians 
had said (he supposes): ‘Why should we be tied down by 
the Council’s decree here at Corinth, so long after? We 
know better than to suppose that a non-existent idol can 
taint food.’ St. Paul replies, maintaining the spirit of the 
decree, that offence must not be given to the weaker brethren 
(so Hort). 

(5) Idol Feasts (8io-i» IO14-1II).— St. Paul absolutely 
forbids eating at idol feasts. Probably many of the 
Corinthians had retained their connexion with pagan 
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dubs. The pagan feast meant a brotherhood or special 
bond of umon; but the two kinds of brotherhood were 
incompatible. A Chnstian who, out of complaisance, 
attends an idol feast, is really entenng a hostile brother- 
hood. 

(c) Digression on Forbearance (9^-10^*). — St. Paul says 
that he habitually considers the rights of others and does 
not press his own rights as an Apostle to the full; he 
implies that the Corinthians should not press their hberty 
so as to scandalize others. This passage shows how little 
as yet the Judaizers had been at work m Cormth. St. Paul 
announces his position as an Apostle, and the right of the 
Christian minister to live of the gospel, but he will not use his 
nghts to the full (9^® RV). He teaches self-denial and 
earnestness from the example of the Isthmian games (9^^ ), 
and shows that the Israelites, in spite of all their privileges, 
fell from lack of this self-discipline. It is noteworthy that 
he speaks of ‘ our fathers * (lOO • Perhaps, having addressed 
the Gentiles in particular in ch. 9, he now turns to the Jewish 
section of the Corinthian Church; he refers to a Rabbinical 
legend in 10*. Or he may be considering the whole Church 
as being the spiritual descendants of Israel. 

8. CihristianWorship (112-1440).— (a) Veiling of Women, 
—In reply (as it seems) to another question, St. Paul 
says that it is the Chnstian custom for men ‘praying 
or prophesying' to have their heads uncovered, but for 
women to have theirs covered. This apparently 
tnvial matter is an instance of the application of Christian 
pnnciples to Chnstian ceremonial. The Jews of both 
sexes prayed with head covered and with a veil before 
the face (cf. 2 Co 3i4£f ) ; therefore St. Paul’s injunction 
does not follow Jewish custom. It is based on the 
subordination of the woman to the man, and is illus- 
trated by the existence of regulated ranks among the 
angels; for this seems to be the meaning of 11'°. 

(6) TheEuchanst-^ThQ Connthians joined together in 
a social meal— somewhat later called an Agape or Love- 
feast — and the Euchanst, probably in imitation both of 
the Last Supper and of the Jewish and heathen meals 
taken in common. To this combination the name 
‘Lord’s Supper’ (here only in NT) is given. But the 
party-spirit, already spoken of, showed itself in this 
custom; the Corinthians did not eat the Lord's supper, 
but their own, because of their factions, St. Paul 
therefore gives the narrative of our Lord’s Institution 
as he himself had received it, strongly condemns those 
who make an unworthy communion as ‘ guilty of the 
body and the blood of the Lord,’ and inculcates prep- 
aration by self-probation. 

It is chiefly this passage that has led some to think that 
the writer of the Epistle is quoting the Synoptic Gospels 
(see below, § 10) ; the Lukan account, as we have H in our 
Bibles, is very hke the Pauline. But the deduction is very 
improbable. Even if our Lukan text is right, the result 
is only what we should have expected, that the companion 
of St. Paul has taken his master’s form of the narrative, 
which he would doubtless have frequently heard him, use 
liturgically, and has inco^orated it in his Gospel. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is not improbable that the Lukan 
form was really much shorter than the Pauline, and that 
some early scnbe has lengthened it to make it lit in with 
1 CJo (Westcott-Hort, NT in Greek, li. Append, p. 64). 

(c) Spiritual Gifts (chs. 1^14). — The public manifes- 
tation of the presence of the Spirit known as ‘speaking 
with tongues’ (see art. Tonoubs [Gift or]), seems to 
have been very common at Corinth. After the magnif- 
icent digression of ch. 13, which shows that of all 
spintual gifts love is the greatest, that it alone is eternal, 
that without it all other gifts are useless, St. Paul 
applies the principle that spiritual gifts are means to 
an end, not an end in themselves; and he therefore 
upholds ‘prophecy’ (i.c., in this connexion, the inter- 
pretation of Scripture and of Christian doctrine) as 
superior to speaking with tongues, because it edifies 
all present. He says, further, that women are to keep 
silence (i.e, not to prophesy?) in the public assemblies 
(14«i , cf. 1 Ti 212). In 115 (cf. Ac 219) gome women 
are said to have had the gift of prophecy; so that we 
must understand that they were allowed to exercise it 
only among women, or in their own households. But 
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possibly the Apostle has chiefly in his mind questions 
asked by women in the public assemblies (cf. 14®®). 

9. The Resurrection of the Body (ch. 15).— This, the 
only doctrinal chapter of the Epistle, contains also the 
earliest evidence for our Lord’s resurrection. Appar- 
ently the Gentile converts at Connth felt a great difficulty 
in accepting the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body; it appeared to them too material a doctnne 
to be true (15*2, cf. 2 Ti 2*°). St. Paul replies that Chnst 
has risen, as many still alive can testify, and that there- 
fore the dead will rise. For his treatment of the subject 
see art. Paul the Apostle, iii. 10. The Corinthian 
scepticism does not seem to have died out at the end of 
the century, for Clement of Rome, wnting to Connth, 
strongly emphasizes the doctnne (Cor. 24f.). 

St. Paul concludes the Epistle with directions about 
the regular collecting of alms for the poor Christians 
of Judaea, and with personal notices and salutations. 

10. Date and genuineness of the Epistle .—It is referred 
to as St. Paul’s by Clement of Rome, c. a.d. 95 {Cor, 
47), who speaks of the parties of Paul, Cephas, and 
Apollos, but omits the Christ-party (see above § 3): 
we cannot infer from his phrase ‘the Epistle of the 
blessed Paul’ that he knew only one Epistle to the 
Corinthians, as early usage shows (Lightfoot, Clement, 
ii. 143). There are other clear allusions in Clement. 
Ignatius {Eph. 18f.) refers to 1 Co ssf. 413 and 
probably 2°; Polycarp (§11) quotes 1 Co 62 as Paul’s; 
references are found in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, in 
Justin Martyr, and in the Epistle to Diognetus; while 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandna, and Tertullian at the 
end of the 2nd cent, quote the Epistle fully. Of the 
2nd cent, heretics the Ophites and Basilides certainly 
knew It. Internal evidence fully bears out the external ; 
no Epistle shows more clearly the mark of originality; 
and the undesigned coincidences between it and Acts, 
which Paley draws out, point in the same direction. 
It is in fact one of the four ‘ generally accepted ’ Epistles 
of St. Paul. See art. Paul the Apostle, i. 2, for the 
general arguments adduced against their genuineness. 
Against that of our Epistle in particular it has been 
alleged that it is dependent on Romans— thus, 4« (‘ the 
things which are wntten’) is said to be a quotation of 
Ro 12°, surely a most fanciful idea — and on the Synoptic 
Gospels, especially in two particulars, the account of the 
Last Supper (see § 8 (6) above), and that of the Resurrec- 
tion appearances of our Lord (15*® ). The real problem 
of the latter passage, however (as Goudge remarks, p. 
xxvii.), is not to account for the extent to which it 
runs parallel with the Gospels, but to explain why it 
does not run more nearly parallel with them. Few will 
be convinced by a criticism which practically assumes 
that a Christian writer of the 1st cent, could only know 
the facts of our Lord’s earthly life from our Gospels. 
We may then take the genuineness of the Epistle as 
being unassailable. 

If so, what is its date? Relatively to the rest of the 
Pauline chronology, it may be approximately fixed. 
In the year of his arrest at Jerusalem, St. Paul left 
CJorinth in the early spnng, after spending three months 
there (Ac 20»- *), He must therefore have amved 
there in late autumn or early winter. This seems 
to have been the visit to Corinth promised in 2 Co 13*, 
which was the third visit. Two visits in all must have 
therefore preceded 2 Cor. (some think also 1 Cor,), and in 
any case an interval of some months between the two 
Epistles must be allowed for. In 1 Co 16° the Apostle 
had announced his intention of wintenng m (Dorinth, 
and it is possible that the visit of Ac 20* is the fulfilment 
of this intention, though St. Paul certainly did not 
carry out all his plans at this time (2 Co 1*®* 23). if go, 
1 Cor. would have been written from Ephesus in the 
spring of the year before St. Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem. 

This date is favoured by the allusion of 5*^' , which suggests 
to many commentators that the Easter festival was being, 
or about to be, celebrated when St. Paul wrote. It is a 
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little doubtful, however, whether the Gentile churches 
kept the annual as well as the weekly feast of the Resurrection 
at this early date; see art. ‘Calendar, The Christian,’ in 
Hastings’ DCG i. 256. 

Ramsay {St. Paul the Trav. p. 275) thinks that we 
must date our Epistle some six months earlier, in. the 
second autumn before St. Paul’s arrest. The events 
alluded to in 2 Cor. require a long interval between the 
Epistles. Moreover, the Corinthians had begun the 
collection for the poor Jews ‘a year ago’ when St Paul 
wrote 2 Cor. 9^), and it seems, therefore, that at least 
a year must have elapsed since the injunction of 1 Co 
16*. It is suggested, however, that we should rather 
translate the phrase ‘last year,* and that to one who 
used the Macedonian calendar, and who wrote in the 
autumn, ‘last spring’ would also be ‘last year,’ for the 
new year began in September. On the whole, however, 
the argument about the Easter festival seems to be 
precarious, and the conditions are probably better 
satisfied if a longer interval be allowed, and the Pirst 
Epistle put about 18 months before St. Paul’s arrest. 
The absolute, as opposed to the relative, date will depend 
on our view of the rival schemes given in art. Chronology 
OF THE NT, § ill. A. J. Maclean. 

CORINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO.— 1. Circum- 
stances of the Epistle.— The circumstances of this 
Epistle are more difficult to discover than those of any 
other of St. Paul’s Epistles. The historical situation 
has been well described as a ‘trackless forest,’ and as 
a consequence the views of writers are very varied. 
We may best start by noticing that the Epistle 
was clearly written when the Apostle was burdened 
by some great anxiety, perhaps physical, but assuredly 
spiritual (IP®). This anxiety seems to have been 
connected with at least three things: (a) a mission of 
Titus, (b) a letter St. Paul had written to Connth, 
either our 1 Cor., or an Epistle now lost (7®); (c) the 
treatment of some offender at Corinth, either the guilty 
one of 1 Co 5^ or some resolute opponent of St. Paul’s 
authority. In we read of a projected third visit (for 
such seems the most natural interpretation of the words), 
and this presupposes a second visit of which we have 
no record. Four questions then need to be answered. 

(1) Why Titus’ mission should have caused anxiety? 

(2) What was the letter that led to St. Paul’s concern 
as to its effect? (3) Who was the offender referred to? 
(4) When did the second visit take place? 

2 . St. Paul and Corinth. — The Church was founded'in 
53 or 54 on the Second Missionary Journey (Ac 180. St. 
Paul remained there two years. After leaving, he kept 
up commumcations (2 Co 12i0» though it was only at 
Ephesus on the Third Missionary Journey in 56 (Ac 190 
that he could resume personal intercourse. While 
there, he heard of the terrible immorality, and wrote 
a short letter (1 Co 5®), ordering them to have no inter- 
course with fornicators. This letter, now lost, may be 
referred to in 2 Co 1^®; and if so, it may have contained 
a statement that he would come to Connth before 
going to Macedonia. This project, however, was altered 
(1 Co 16®). About the same time (a.d. 56) he possibly 
paid a second visit from Ephesus to Corinth, which 
caused him great pain and grief (2 Co 12“ 21 130. 
Then in the spnng of 57 he wrote 1 Cor., and on the 
strength of his Apostolic authority ordered the punish- 
ment of the incestuous person (1 Co S^-®). At the 
same time he sent Timothy on a mission (1 Co 4^^ 16^®) 
to support and supplement his letter. It is possible 
that Timothy returned with the sad news that the 
Church refused to carry out St. Paul’s orders, or possibly 
that there was a growing opposition to his authority 
under some Judaizing nngleader. Then followed the 
mission of Titus, carrying with him a letter, our 1 Cor., 
or another now lost (2 Co 2» 7®), in which St. Paul 
insisted on Church discipline. Paul leaves Ephesus 
owing to riot (Ac 19), expects to see Titus in Troas, 
but does not meet him until they reach Macedonia in 
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the summer or autumn of 57 (2 Co 212 1®). The news 
Titus brought from Connth is mixed. The majonty 
of the Church had obeyed his orders and pumshed the 
offender (2 Co 26*iO» but the Judaizers had grown 
stronger in opposition to the Apostle, charging him 
with inconsistency, false Apostleship, boasting, and 
money-making. They were also probably endeavour- 
ing to thwart his collections for Jerusalem (1 Co 16^ 
2 Co 8®). Not least of all was the still existing danger 
for Gentile converts of relapsing into heathen worship 
and impurity (2 Co 6w 7^ 1219-21). As a result of this 
news, St. Paul writes our 2 Cor., in which (1) he ex- 
presses great satisfaction at the good news of disciphne 
exercised against evildoers, (2) justifies the collection 
for Jerusalem, and (3) vindicates his Apostolic authonty. 
Then followed a visit (the third) to Connth, and a stay 
of three months (Ac 20®). 

The most uncertain point is the place of the second visit. 
As above stated, it is thought by some to have taken place 
before our 1 Cor. was wntten, though others suggest itshould 
come soon after Timothy’s mission and as a result of his 
failure. On this view, however, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to account for Titus’ mission It is also urged 
(Robertson in Hastings’ DB) that a place for the second 
visit cannot be found anterior to our 1 Cor., and it must 
therefore be removed altogether from thesphereand circum- 
stances of our two Epistles. It is also uncertain whether 
the offender is the one of 1 Cor., as seems more probable, 
oraome entirely different person who was a virulent opponent 
of St. Paul’s Apostolic authority. Godet makes out a strong 
and alnioat convincing case for a different set of circum- 
stances in 2 Cor. from those m 1 Corinthians. There is equal 
uncertainty as to the letter about which St. Paul w as anxious 
Most probably it is one now lost, and not our 1 Connthians. 
Denney {Expos. Bible) considers the connexion between 
1 and 2 Cor. so close as to need no hypotheses of additional 
Epistles now lost. He would explain 2 Cor. entirely out of 

1 Corinthians. Bernard favours this view (so formerly 
Plummer) . On the other hand, Godet places the second visit 
between our 1 and 2 Cor., which visit is thought to be the 
painful and recent one in 2 Co 1®^ 2®. The following, modified 
from Robertson (Hastings’ DB i. 495), is perhaps the best 
scheme of events; — (1) Foundation of Church at Connth (Ac 
ISi”®). (2) ApollosatCorinth(Acl9MCoP2). (3)St Paul 
at Ephesus (Ac 190. (The second visit to Connth if before 
our 1 Cor.] (^ Lost letter of 1 Co 5® (perhaps announcing 
the plan of 2 Co 1”). (5) Some would put second visit to 
Corinth here. (6) Visit of Stephanas and others from Corinth 
to St. Paul at Ephesus (1 Co 16^^ ^®), asking for advice 
on certain matters (1 Co 7^ GO. (7) 1 Cor sent by Titus 
and the ‘brother’ (2 Co 12i®), (8) St. Paul determines 
to pay a double visit to Connth (2 Co P®) . (9) Painful news 
from Corinth through Titus leads to a change of plan. (10) A 
severe letter sent. (11) Titus sent to Connth (2 Co 7^-“), 
with, on the whole, favourable results. (12) Titus returns 
and meets St. Paul in Macedonia. (13) Titus sent to Connth 
with 2 Corinthians. (14) St. Paul’s visit to Corinth and 
three months’ stay (Ac 20®). 

It is interesting to note the happy results of this letter. 
Not only did the Apostle go again to Corinth, but actually 
wintered there. Still more, it was during these three 
months that he wrote his ^eat Epistle to the Romans, 
the quiet tone and massive strength of which bear 
witness to the restfulness of the Apostle’s mind and heart, 
as well as to the complete victory over the Judaizers. 
Not least of all, his favourite project — the collection 
for Jerusalem — ^was brought to a successful completion, 
and the Church of Connth had some of its members 
included in the delegation to Jerusalem (Ac 20<). His 
vigorous Epistle was therefore not in vain, and Corinth 
and the whole Church have been the gainers by it in 
the overruling providence of God. 

3. Date.— 1 Cor. was written in the spring of 57, and 

2 Cor. probably in the same year, though it is impossible 
to say definitely what was the exact interval between 
them. The all-engrossing topic of the collection for 
Jerusalem (chs. 8 and 9) indicates the date as during 
the time of the Third Missionary J ourney. St. Paul had 
left Asia (1®), and had passed through Troas (2^2), and 
was in Macedonia (2“ 9®). From Ac 20® we know 
that he wintered at Corinth, and so 2 Cor. fits in exactly 
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with Ac 202. Waite {Speaker's Com.) therefore suggests 
October 57 and not earlier. This would suit the cir- 
cumstances of Timothy’s and Titus’ visits, and account 
"or the great change at Corinth towards St. Paul. Godet 
would put just over a year between the two Epistles, 
arguing that such a change of circumstances and tone 
could not have ansen within a few months. 

4. Integrity.— There is no ground for supposing 
that the letter is not now in its original form. Recent 
attempts to separate it into two letters and to identify 
one of them (chs. 10-13) with the supposed lost painful 
Epistle, are not only not convincing in their arguments, 
but also have the great weight of textual criticism and 
Church tradition against them. It is impossible to 
suppose that all trace of such textual changes could have 
been entirely removed. Our authorities for the text 
are early enough to make us question the possibility 
of a sufficient time elapsing for so serious a modifica- 
tion of the original text. The subject-matter entirely 
agrees with the situation described above. The strong 
feelings under which the Epistle was written, and the 
conflicting emotions which swayed the Apostle, amply 
account for its ruggedness and abruptness. 

6, Character. — Not even Galatians gives so full a 
revelation of the Apostle's mind and soul as does 
2 Connthians. It has been rightly called ‘Paul’s 
Apologia,' and as 1 Cor. is the first chapter of Ecclesi- 
astical History, so 2 Cor. is the first chapter of Ecclesi- 
astical Biography. It reveals the personal character 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles in its twofold aspect 
of tenderness and strength, gentleness and seventy, 
meekness and indignation. In questiomng his Apostolic 
authority, the Judaizers were really questioning the 
gospel he preached, and indirectly the Master he loved 
and served. We are not surpnsed, therefore, to notice 
the vehemence of his vindication and the torrent of 
irony and denunciation with which he overwhelms 
his opponents. Here as nowhere else we see the man 
he was, stern yet tender, with a will of steel and yet a 
heart of wax. The iron hand and the velvet glove 
are combined in no common degree. His spiritual ex- 
periences are also brought out here as nowhere else; 
his visions (12i)f his ‘thorn’ (v.7), his conflicts (2^o 12*’), 
his phy^cal weakness (4^), his constant sufferings 
(11«-**). We see something of what he had to endure 
from his unscrupulous Judaizing foes in their remarks 
about his personal appearance (lOio), his fickleness 
(11*), his pretended Apostleship and Jewish birth 
(11®2), and his doubtful, if not dishonest, motives about 
the collection But if we see what he mdured, 
we see also what he enjoyed in union with his 
Master. We have not a few indications of his personal 
relation to Christ and his oneness with his Master in 
suffering (1« 4i<J), fellowship <128 8)^ and the hope of 
glory (51). The keynote of chs. 1-9 is ‘comfort in 
tribulation,’ and of chs. 10-13 ‘boasting in weakness.’ 
The Epistle is thus noteworthy for its remarkable 
revelation of the inner life of the Apostle as he faced 
his enemies, pleaded with his friends, bore the burden 
of the care of all the Churches, and lived in fellowship 
and communion Tvith His unseen Lord and Master. 

The doctiinal element of the Epistle is necessailly 
not prominent, but the foundations of the characteristic 
Pauline position are both assumed and seen. The 
comparison between the two dispensations (ch. 3), 
the teaching about Christ’s death (5w-»), the eschatol- 
ogy (418-58), the Chxistology (8i8), and the Trinitarian 
expression of the concluding Benediction (13i<), are 
among the leading Apostolic thoughts. 

6. Authenticity.— There are but slight traces of the 
Epistle in the writers of the 2nd and 3rd centuries, 
though this is not to be wondered at, because of 
its personal rather than doctrinal character. The 
evidence for the text of the Epistle is, of course, practi- 
cally on the same basis as that of 1 CJoiinthians. The 
real proofs of authenticity are internal, and are found 
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in the character of the Epistle. It is too manifestly 
Pauhne in its intensely individual character to be other 
than genuine, and hence it has long been one of the 
four undisputed Epistles of Paul 
7. Analysis. — The personal and emotional nature ot 
the contents makes analysis far less easy than that 
of Epistles which were written under very different, 
because quieter, circumstances. Perhaps we may 
best understand and master the contents of the Epistle 
if, generally following Godet, we analyze it under its 
three main sections. Their connexion is mainly chrono- 
logical: 112-716 dealing with the past in relation to 
himself and Corinth, dealing with a special and 
important matter of present duty, and lO^-lS^® taking 
up a question that affected the entire future of his rela- 
tions to them and the whole Church. 

(1) Personal Introduction, - 

(2) 11^7^8. Himself and his ministry with special refer- 

ence to Corinth. The Past. 

(a) 112-2U. Explanation of his change of plans. 
lb} 212-73. After personal references he passes to discuss 
the Christian ministry. 

i. Its power, 2i‘‘-46. 

ii. Its tribulations and hopes, 4*-o^8, 
in. Its object and source, 5^^ "2^. 

iv. Its fulfilment by himself, 6^—7^. 

(c) 7^-“. The return of Titus and its glad results. 

(3) 8*-9‘8. His efforts on behalf of the poor saints in 

Jerusalem. The Present. , 

(a) 81-8. The example of Macedonia. 

(5) 88-98. The new mission of Titus. 

(c) 98-18. The Corinthian Church encouraged to give. 

(4) IO1-1318. His approaching visit to C5onnth, and the 

consequent need of a personal vindication in the face 
of enemies. The Future. 

(o) 101-18. His claim to Apostolic authority. 

Q>) 111-1218. His claim to superiority of Apostleship. 
(c) 1218-1318. His contemplated visit and mode of 
procedure. 

(5) Personal conclusion, ISH-i®. - 

[Notb — The chronology given above follows Lightfoot. 

According to Turner (Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Chronology of the 
NT’) the dates would all be two years earlier.] 

W, H. Griffith Thomas. 

CORMORANT (Lv lli*, Dt 141 *, sMZflh).— The sUmk, 
as the meamng of the word implies, was some kind of 
plunging bird. Two varieties of cormorant, Phala- 
crocorax carbo and P. pygmms, occur in Palestine both 
on the sea coasts and on inland waters, €.g. the Dead 
Sea. It was an 'unclean' bird. See also Pelican. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

CORN.— This term may be taken to include— (1) 
Barley, (2) Wheat, (3) Fitches, (4) Lentils, (5) Beans, 

(6) Millet, (7) Rye, wrong translation for ‘Vetches,* 
(8) Pulse — ^for most of which see separate articles. Rye 
and oats are not cultivated in Palestine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

OORNELIOS.— A ‘proselyte of the gate’ or ‘devout 
man ’ (Ac 10^ see art. Acts of the Apostles, § 6), whose 
baptism was a step forward towards admitting the 
Gentiles into the Church. He was a Roman centurion 
of the Italic cohort (see art. Band). An inscrip- 
tion recently discovered near Vienna shows that an 
Italic cohort was stationed in Syria c. a.d. 69, and 
this makes St. Luke’s statement (once said to be an 
anachronism) quite probable. If the presence of such 
an officer in Csssaiea was not possible during the semi- 
independent rule of Agiippa (a.d. 41-44), we must 
date the episode before that; hut we cannot assert 
such an impossibility. A. J. Maclean. 

CORNER, CORNER-STONE .—1 . The special sanctity 
wlflch in the Hebrew mind attached to corners is to be 
regarded as an inhentance from certain primitive and 
widely-spread animistic conceptions. Several of these 
were taken up and, so to say, ‘ regularized ’ in the later 
legislation (d. the remarks on Azazel under Atone- 
ment (Day of]). Examples will be found in the ideas 
associated with the corners of the altar (Zee 9 ^ 8 )^ usually 
termed the ‘horns’ (Autah, § 7), the unreaped corners 
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of the field (Lv 199; Agriculture, § 3;, the corners 
of the beard and head-hair (v.^’) and of the upper 
garment or cloak (Fringes). 

2. Another illustration is found in the importance 
attached among many peoples to the corner-stone in 
the foundation course of every important building, 
which was laid with religious ntes, including, in early 
times, the burial beneath it of a human victim (see 
House, § 3). The corrected text of Is 28^® speaks 
of ‘a precious foundation corner-stone,’ which is 
neither Zion (as usually interpreted), nor the future 
Messiah, but a calm trust in hence the prophet adds 
‘he that trusts shall not be moved’ or ‘put to shame’ 
(LXX, cf. 1 P 2® and Kittel, Btb. Heb.), Jer 512® and 
Job 38® both associate the corner-stone with the founda- 
tions. Hence the figurative use of the word for the 
chief men of the State, as its ‘corners,’ i,e. supports 
and defences (Jg 20*, 1 S 1438 [cf. marg.], Is IQi® 
RV, Zee 10^). On the other hand, the stone of Ps II 822 
which became ‘the head of the corner’ (RV) — the 
reference is to Zion — is understood by many to be the 
corner-stone of the topmost course (cf. the head stone of 
Zee 47 , which is different from the ‘foundation’ of v.®). 
In NT this passage and Is 28^® receive a Messianic appli- 
cation, Jesus Christ being both the foundation and the 
head of His Church (Mt Ac 411 , 1 P 2®f ). 

A. R. S. Kennedt. 

CORNET. — See Music and Musical Instruments. 

CORRUPTION.— Jewish anthropology conceived of 
man as composed of two elements, the physical body 
and the soul At death the soul went to Sheol, and the 
body decayed. The term ‘corruption’ came, therefore, 
to stand for the physical aspects of that state which 
followed death and preceded the resurrection. In this 
sense it is used in Ac 2®^ 3 i 1334 - 37 ^ 1 Co 15^® cf. also 
1 Co There is no evidence that it had a moral 

force, although some have found such an implication 
in Gal 6®, where the reference is rather to a belief that 
the wicked will not share in the glones of the resurrection. 
Neither is it a term to indicate anmhilation, which idea 
does not seem to have been held by the Palestinian Jews. 
Jesus through His resurrection is represented (2 Ti l^®) 
as having brought life and incorruption to light. The 
resurrection as a part of salvation is thus placed in 
sharpest contrast with the condition of the personality 
following physical death, since, as St. Paul says (2 Co 
54 for a man who is saved, the decomposition of the 
physical body is but an occasion for the assumption of an 
incorruptible heavenly body. 

Shailer Mathews, 

COS. — An island off the coast of Cana, S.W. of Asia 
Minor, famous for its fertility and beauty. It was a 
Dorian colony, and a great seat of the worship of 
iEsculapius and of the study of medicine. Its position 
made it also an important place from a trade point 
of view, as it lay on the cross lines of traffic between 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. It is uncertain 
whether Cos, which had been a faithful ally of the 
Romans, was incorporated in the province of Asia in 
B.c. 139 (see Cam a), but it certainly was a part 
of it in the time of Augustus. Its trade connexion 
made it one of the Jewish centres of the JEgaean. The 
Jews there were favoured by the Romans in b.c. 139- 
138 (1 Mac 152 ®). It was a place on the route of the 
Jewish pilgrims to Jerusalem (cf. Ac 21i). Herod the 
Great was a benefactor of the people of Cos. 

A. SOUTBR. 

COSAH. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk S*®). 

COSMOGONY.— See Creation. 

GOSSiEANS. — A name adapted from the Greek 
form of Bab. Xass/ig, a semi-barbarous people inhabit- 
ing the mountain region between Elam and Media 
proper. They answer to Cush (wh. see) in Gn lO^ 
(and 2w?) as distinguished from the African Cush. They 
were a powerful people between the 18th and the 12th 


centuries b c , during which time Babylonia was ruled 
by a Cosssean dynasty. J. F. McCurdy. 

COTTON IS the better tr (so RVm) of fcarpas, which 
in AV and RV is tr. ‘green,’ Est 1®. It was either 
muslin or calico. E. W. G. Masterman. 

COUCH. — See House, § 8 . The verb * to couch ’ occurs 
in Dt 3343 ‘the deep that coucheth beneath.’ The 
word means simply to he down, but it is used almost 
exclusively of animals, as is the Heb. word also. The 
subterranean deep, says Dnver, is perhaps pictured as 
a gigantic monster 

COULTER. — Only 1 S IS®®* for the word elsewhere 
rendered ‘plow-share,’ and so it should be here, as the 
Hebrew plough, like its Syrian representative to-day, 
had no coulter. See Agriculture, § 1. 

COUNCIL. — See Sanhedrin. For the Council of 
Ac 15, Gal 2, see Paul, Galatians [Ep. to], § 3. 

COUNSELLOR.— This is the spelling in modern 
editions of the AV. In the ed. of 1611 it is ‘counseller,’ 
except in Ezr 8®®, Pr 12®® 15®®, where the spelling is 
‘counsellour.’ The word is used mostly of a king’s 
counsellor, or more generally of one who gives counsel. 
But in Dn 3® 3 it means a justice; and m Mk 1543, 
Lk 23®°, it is used of Joseph of Arimathaea as a member 
of the Sanhedrin. In Dn 3®4 . 27 436 37 the peculiar word 
rendered ‘counsellor’ m AV is hesitatingly translated 
by Driver ‘immster’; RV retains ‘counsellor.’ 

COUNTERVAIL.— To countervail (Est 74, Sir 6«) 
is to make up for, give an equivalent, as in More’s 
Utopia: *A11 the goodes in the worlde are not liable 
to countervayle man’s life.’ 

COURAGE.— In Dn 11®® ‘courage’ is the rendering 
of the Heb. word for ‘heart’; in Am 21® ‘courageous’ 
is literally ‘ stoutest of heart.’ Elsewhere in the OT the 
root-ideas of the words generally used are ‘to be firm’ 
Carnms) and ‘to be strong' (cMzoq). Courage, being a 
quality of mmd, has manifold manifestations, as, e.ff, 
in the sufferer’s endurance, the reformer's boldness, 
and the saint’s ‘wrestling’ (Eph 6*®), as well as m the 
soldier’s valour. Professor Sorley says that moral 
courage is ‘ the control of the fear of social evils (disgrace 
or ridicule from those who determine the opimon of the 
commumty), whereas the ordinary application of courage 
is to the fear of physical evils’ (Baldwin, Diet, of Phv- 
losophy, 1 . 239). 

In the NT the Gr. noun for ‘courage’ is found only 
in Ac 28^®. The corresponding verb is rendered uni- 
formly in the RV ‘be of good cheer’; but a later 
form of the same verb occurs six times, and is tr. in RV 
‘be of good courage,’ The comparative rarity of 
the word ‘courage’ implies no disparagement of the 
virtue, for exhortations to ‘be strong,’ and to ‘fear 
not’ are frequent. T. H. Green, comparing Greek 
and Christian ideals of virtue iPrdegomem to Ethics, 
p. 277 ff.), shows how greatly the conception of moral 
heroism has been widened. Courage or fortitude is 
defined as ‘the will to endure even unto death for a 
worthy end ’ ; therefore the Christian may be courageous 
‘in obscure labours of love as well as m the splendid 
heroism at which a world might wonder.* 

J. G. Tasker. 

COURSE.— See Priests and Lbvitbs, III. 2 (6). 

COURT.— See House, § 2; Justice; Tabernacle; 
Temple. 

COUSIN.— Elisabeth is called Mary’s ‘cousin’ in 
Lk 138, and the relationship is often understood in the 
modern sense of that word. But * cousin’ in the English 
of 1611 meant no more than kinsman or kinswoman. 
The relationship between Mary and Elisabeth is not 
known* 

COVENANT.— The term is of frequent occurrence in 
the Bible, and is used in the general sense of a compact 
or agreement between parties, and also in the more 
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technical and legal sense of an arrangement entered 
into by God, and confirmed or sealed with the due 
formalities. The Hebrew word (berlth) has a similarly 
wide signification, whilst the Greek {diathlke) is used 
alike in the classics and on the papyri m the further 
sense of ‘testament’ or ‘will,’ though Aristophanes 
{Av. 439) IS a good witness for the meaning of mutual 
agreement The rendering ‘testament’ is retained 
by the RV in two places only (He cf. margin 

of Gal 318 ), and is perpetuated in the titles given to the 
two mam parts of the Bible (see Testament). 

As for the formalities in concluding a covenant, 
the pnmitive way seems to have been for the two 
parties to swallow each a drop of the other’s blood, 
thus becoming covenant-brothers. This actual mingling 
of blood soon became distasteful, and substitutes were 
found, such as the cutting of sacrificial animals into 
two parts, between which the contracting parties passed 
(Gn 1510 17, jer ), the meat probably being eaten 
afterwards in a joint meal. This ritual appears to 
have been inherited from the nomadic period, and it 
afterwards generally gave way to a solemn oath or 
invocation of God, combimng a pledge to observe the 
covenant (Gn 26«, He 6i7) and the imprecation of a 
curse on non-observance (Dt 27 ^^ ). Sometimes a 
handshake took the place of the oath (Ezr IQi®, Pr 6i 
1718 222*. 1 Ch 2924 marg., 1 Mac 688), or was added 
to it (Ezk I 718 ). In very early times an agreement 
between two men was sometimes confirmed by setting 
up a pillar or a heap of stones (Gn the religious 

sanction being added (Gn When God was 

Himself directly one of the parties, and an obligation 
was thought to be assumed by Him rather than by 
both, a token was substituted (Gn 9^2); but m these 
cases the transaction takes the form chiefly of a pledge 
or assurance, though the idea of some obligation upon 
the other party is often implicit. Compacts would 
often be made or confirmed at a shnne; and the god 
was invoked as a witness (Gn 31^®^ , Jos 2427, 2 K IH 
238 ), or a sacnficial meal accompanied the act (Gn 268« 
3184, 2 S 328 ). Spnnkling of sacnficial blood (Ex 248, 
Zee 9«, He 92 °) was a specially solemn indication of 
God’s approving presence and of the obligations under- 
taken; and Its significance survives and is deepened 
in the death of Chnst (He lO®® 1320 ) and in the Eucharist 
(Mt 2628, Mk 1424 , Lk 222o, 1 Co 1125). 

Of the covenants referred to in Scripture, there are 
two classes. 1. Covenants between men. — These, again, 
are of several kinds, the most frequent being inter- 
national alliances ifi.g. Gn 2127 , Jos 9®, Ps SS®, Am 1*), 
judicial decisions and codes (Sir 3888, possibly Ex 247 ), 
agreements between a ruler and the people (2 S 5®, 
Dn 927 ), and civil and domestic compacts of every 
vanety. The word was used for alliances of friendship 
(1 S 18*. Ps 6528), and of marriage (Pr 2^7, Mai 2»4). 
By an easy metaphor, a covenant m the sense of an 
imposed will may be made with the eyes (Job 3P); 
or, in the other sense of agreement, with the stones 
(Job 528 ), but not with Leviathan (Job 414), because 
of his greatness and intractability, nor wisely with 
death either in scorn of God (Is 28^5 it) or in yearning 
(Wis 1«). In Dn II 22 ‘the prince of the covenant’ 
is sometimes rendered *a prince in league with him*; 
but if the other translation stands, ‘covenant* will 
represent the nation as a religious community (cf, 
Dn 1128 so, Ps 7428 ), and the prince will be the high 
priest, Onias iii., who was deposed by Antiochus about 
B.c. 174. Similarly in Mai 3i ‘the messenger of the 
covenant’ may be the attendant of God, His instrument 
in dealing with the nation (cf. RVm). 

2. Covenants letmen God and men . — The idea of a 
covenant with Adam, beyond the simple injunction 
of Gn 2^8- 17, has been found by some writers in Sir 1712 , 
which is more easily interpreted of the transactions 
on Horeb (Dt 5®). In Ps 261*, as in 5520 , the word 
hM its fundamental meaning of an alliance of friendship. 
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with a specific allusion in the former case to the Deuter- 
onomic covenant of the tenth verse. In other cases 
the techmeal meamng of an agreement with signs 
and pledges is more conspicuous. The Noachian 
covenant (Gn 98 - 17 , Is 549f , Jer 332 o m) guarantees 
the stability of natural law. The covenant with 
Abraham (Gn ISis 172 - 21 ) was confirmed in its promise 
to Isaac and Jacob (Ex 224 , Lv 2642, pg 10591 ), and 
ensured a blessing through their seed to all nations, 
circumcision being adopted as the token (cf. Ac 78, 
1 Mac 115). Of still greater sigmficance was the covenant 
at Horeb or Sinai (Ex 19® 34i8 27f et al.), which was 
renewed in the plains of Moab (Dt 29i), and is frequently 
referred to in the OT. It was really a constitution 
given to Israel by God, with appointed promise and 
penalty, duly inscribed on the tables of the covenant 
(Dt 99 11* 15), which were deposited in the ark (Dt 10® ®, 
IKS® 21 , 2 Ch 51 °, He 94 ). Elsewhere the covenant 
is described as set forth in words (Ex 3428 , Dt 29®) 
and wntten m a book (Ex_ 247, 2 K 232). Amongst 
other covenants of minor importance are that with 
Phmehas estabhshing an everlasting priesthood in his 
line (Nu 25i2f ), and that with David establishing an 
everlasting kingdom (Ps 89*^ , Jer 3321 ; cf. 2 S 7). 
Joshua and the people covenant to serve Jehovah 
only (Jos 2425); so Jehoiada and the people (2 K lli7) 
Hezekiah and the people solemnly agree to reform 
the worship (2 Ch 29 i 8 ) , Josiah (2 K 233) and Ezra (lO^) 
lead the people into a covenant to observe the Law. 

Whilst the Sinaitic covenant is rightly regarded 
as the charter of the Jewish dispensation, the establish- 
ment by God of a new constitution was contemplated 
by a series of prophets (Jer SI®!* ss 3240 50 B, Is 55® 
592 ! 618 , Ezk 1688 82 20®7 3425 ). Some of the pledges 
were new, and not confined in their range to Israel, 
whilst the Messianic Servant becomes ‘for a covenant 
of the people’ (Is 42*2 49®, cf. ‘messenger of the 
covenant,’ Mai 32). The Sinaitic covenant is thus 
transformed, and, whilst continuing as a note of racial 
separation until the period for the Incarnation was 
come, gave way then to a new dispensation with increased 
emphasis on personal rehgion and the provision of 
means adequate to ensure it (He 8®-2®). Yet the 
ancient covenant, even that with Abraham, was ever- 
lasting (Gn 177 ), and still stands in its supreme purpose 
(Lv 2644f , Ac 325 , Ro 1126f ) of making men the people 
of God, the new elements consisting mainly in the 
adoption of more effective influences and inspiration. 
The Exile is sometimes thought of as marking the 
dissolution of the Old Covenant (Jer 31®2ff ), though the 
new one was not fully introduced until some centuries 
later. The act of making the New Covenant is compared 
with the transactions in the wilderness (Ezk 20®®® ). 
On God’s part there is forgiveness with the quickemng 
of the inner life of man (Ezk 3624^ ). And both the 
activity and the blessedness are associated with the 
Messianic expectations (Jer 332®* , Ezk 3721 - 2 ®, Lk I®®). 

In the later OT writings the word ‘covenant,’ as 
appears from the previous citations, has lost much 
of its technical signification, and does not always 
denote even a formal act of agreement, but becomes 
almost a synonym, and that without much precision, 
for the conditions of religion (Ps lOSis). St. Paul 
recognizes a series of covenants (Ro 9*, Eph 222 ) on 
an ascending scale of adequacy (2 Co 3®, Gal 424ff ; 
cf. He 722 8®ff*); and Sinai is but a stage (Gal 32 ®®) 
in the course from Abraham to Christ. 

Of special phrases, two or three may present some diffi- 
culty. *A covenant of salt’ (Nu 1829, 2 Ch 13®) is a pei^ 
petual covenant, the eating of salt together being a toxen 
of friendship as sealed by sacred hospitality. ’The salt 
of the covenant’ (Lv 22®) has probably the same primary 
suggestion, as a natural accompaniment of the sacnfici^ 
meal, and with it constituting an inviolable bond. Some- 
times the two great divisions of Scripture are called the 
books of the Old and of the New Covenant respectively, 
The name ‘Book of the Covenant’ (see next article) is 
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COVENANT. BOOK OF THE 

to Ex 20^23; that of 'Little Book of the Covenant’ to 
Ex A distinction is often drawn between the 

Covenant of Works, assumed to have been made by God 
with Adam (Gn 2^^)^ and that of Grace or Redemption 
(2 Ti 1^), whereby Cniist becomes to man the medium of all 
Bpintual blessings. R. W. Moss. 

COVENANT, BOOK OF THE.— The oldest code of 
Hebrew law which has come down to us is contained 
in Ex 2022~23®3. It receives its name from the ex- 
pression in Ex 24^, while its character as a covenant 
is demonstrated by the promises attached to the keeping 
of it (232«-“). Owing to the confused form m which 
the Book of Exodus has been transmitted, doubt has 
been expressed as to the limits of the Book of the 
Covenant. Some maintain that the words m 24’ reter 
only to ch. 23, others would make them include 21-23; 
Driver holds with the generally accepted opimon that 
the code begins with 20^ The close proximity of 
the Decalogue (20^*1’) might lead to the inference that 
both codes were given at the same time. But the Book 
of the Covenant is certainly not a law that was ' de- 
livered’, It is a series of decisions gradually gathered 
together. It has been incorporated by the compiler 
at this particular place in the Book of Exodus, with 
the intention of bnnging the ancient codes together. 

1. Contents. — These fall into two broad divisions: — 

(1) mishpSitim, or 'judicial decisions.* In early 

Semitic life justice was admimstered according to a senes 
of tdroth, or judicial and priestly decisions, originally 
transmitted orally, but gradually wntten down for 
more exact use as precedents. The Book of the Covenant 
was such a senes, and was probably committed to 
writing, in the first instance, to serve as a hand-book 
for those who had to admimster the law. Hypothetical 
cases are put in the regular form, 'If . , . then . . .*: 
e.g 21“ ‘If a man smite the eye of his servant or the 
eye of his maid that it pensh, (then) he shall let him 
go free for his eye’s sake.' Sometimes the form changes 
slightly; the crime and the punishment attached to it 
are stated in the briefest possible way: e.g. 2iw ‘He 
ttiat smiteth a man so that he die shall be surely put 
to death.’ This collection of mishpQtim reflects an 
extremely simple state of society. It deals with the 
rights of the male and female slave (21i*iD; murder and 
homicide (vv.w-w); injuries to the body, not resulting 
in death (vv.“'®): injuries to cattle (vv theft 
(22^-6), arson (v.#); breach of trust loans 

(vv.14 “ “-2’); seduction (vv.« i’). The injunctions 
put in the shorter form cover murder, abduction, the 
cursing of parents, bestiality (21i* “ “ 22^®). The 

prominence given in this code to the ox, ass, and sheep 
(21*8-221®) shows that it was originally drawn up for 
a society that was predominantly agricultural. In 
several respects, however, the code indicates a con- 
siderable measure of progress. A limitation is imposed 
on the lex talionie, in the drawing of a distinction between 
premeditated murder and accidental homicide. The 
service of a slave cannot last beyond six years unless 
with his own consent, and then his determination to 
remain in slavery is sealed by a solemn act. Apart 
from retaliation there is no punishment, except a 
pecuniary compensation. The thief who will not make 
restitution is the only wrong-doer who loses his liberty. 
The position of women is that the daughter is the prop- 
erty of her father, who receives money for her when he 
gives her in marriage, and also exacts from any who 
should dishonour her the price she would have brought 
as a bride; the injury is thought of as being done not 
to the daughter, who is only a chattel, but to the 
father. 

(2) debarim, or ‘commands.’ In form, these are 
akin to the commands of the Decalogue, being introduced 
with ‘Thou Shalt,’ or ‘ Thou shalt not.’ In substance, 
they are concerned with religious observances to a 
much greater extent than the mUfipBLUm, and do not 
give the same prominence to agricultural life. 20®*-* 


deals with the construction of an altar. (Stade, Bibl. 
Theol. § 57, thinks that this command is the product of 
a period of reaction in the time of the later monarchy, 
and that it was aimed at the brazen altar which Solomon 
had made, and at the centralization of worship in Jeru- 
salem.) Other matters dealt with are witchcraft (22i8); 
the treatment of strangers (v.*i); the reviling of God 
(or judges) and rulers (vv.*® the offering of the 
first frmts and firsthngs (vv.*® 3°); the eating of animals 
found torn in the field (v 3i); just judgment (23’'® *-®); 
the year of rest, and the Sabbath (vv.’®'^®); feasts 
(w.m- 16). xhe three feasts mark points in the agri- 
cultural year, the beginning and the end of harvest 
and the end of the vintage. Leaven is not to be eaten 
in connexion with the blood of the sacrifice, and the fat 
of the sacnfice is to be burned the same night (23i8-i®); 
but apart from these there are no matters of sacrifia^ 
ritual insisted on. Whoever sacrifices to any other 
god than Jehovah is to be placed under the ban (22®®). 
2320.33 seems to be the work of the compiler. The 
famihar style of Deut. appears in v.“, but in this section 
there would appear to be vestiges of an older text (23*8-81). 

2. Date.— As to the date of the Book of the Covenant, 
there is no e\idence save what the document itself 
affords us. But the state of society reflected in it is 
pnmitive. Agriculture is the industry of the people. The 
law of blood-revenge is just beginning to be modified ; 
woman, has as yet no property in herself; sacnfice is 
emerging from its pnmitive domestic character, there 
is as yet no clear conception of a State. The code 
would thus seem to date from the days of the desert 
wandering, and to be older than the Decalogue itself. 
See, further, artt. Exodus and Hexateuch. 

R. Bruce Taylor. 

COVETOUSNESS. — In the Bible, covetousness is a 
crime. In the Ten Commandments it is put under the 
ban along with murder, adultery, theft, and slander 
(Ex 201’, Dt 6*1). Achan was guilty of this crime, and 
was stoned to death (Jos 7i8-“). Every occurrence of 
the word or the thing in the OT is connected with a 
prohibition or a curse (Ps 10® 119“, Pr 21“ 2Si8, Is 57i’, 
Hab 2®). In the NT adultery and covetousness are 
usually classed together (1 Co fin 6® 1°, Col 3«, 2 P 2i*). 
This conjunction of sensual an and love of money 
probably rests upon the authority of Jesus (Mk 7®i “). 
Jesus and the Apostles declared that the worshipper 
of Bacchus and the worshipper of Venus and the wor- 
shipper of Mammon belong to one and the same 
class. Grasping avarice is as incompatible with the 
spirit of self-sacrifice taught in the NT as is the selfish 
indulgence in drink or the grosser indulgence in vice. 
The Bible puts the covetous man in the same category 
with the murderer and the thief. The Christian Church 
needs to study anew the Bible teaching concerning 
covetousness* as found in Jer 22i7, Mic 2®, Lk 121®, Ro 
7’, Eph 58‘ ®, 1 Ti fii®, He IS®, and other passages. No 
covetous man has any inhentance in the Kingdom of 
God. A. Hayes. 

OOZBI.— The Midianitess slain by Phinehas (Nu 
2615 - 18 ). 

OOZEBA, 1 Ch 4!8«Aclizib, No. 2. 

CRACKNELS.— See Bread. 

CRAFT, in the sense of ‘trade,’ survives in RV only 
in Rev 18*® ‘no craftsman of whatever craft.’ In 
Ac 18* 19“ *’ ‘trade’ or ‘business’ has been sub- 
stituted for AV ‘craft.’ ‘Craftsman* and ‘craftsmen,* 
however, are retained. See list under Arts aitd 
Crafts, 

CRANE. — In Is 38“ and Jer S’ sUs or sJsis rendered in 
AV ‘crane,’ RV correctly ‘swallow* [wh. see]. In the 
same passages *agUr is rendered in AV ‘swallow,’ RV 
* crane.’ The crane (Grus communis) is the largest bird 
which visits W. Palestine; its length is four feet. They 
arrive in large flocks in the winter (Jer 8’) . Its trumpet- 
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ing note is strangely described (in Is 38^^ EV) as 
‘chattering,’ and this makes the translation somewhat 
doubtful. E. W. G. Masterman. 

CRATES.— A deputy left in charge of the citadel 
at Jerusalem (Acra) when the regular governor, Sostra- 
tus, was summoned to Antioch by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
in consequence of a dispute with the high pnest Mene- 
laus (2 Mac 429). Crates was ‘over the Cyprians’: 
probably he was sent to Cyprus shortly afterwards, 
when, in b.c. 168, Antiochus obtained possession of the 
island. 

CREATION.— One of the most convincing proofs 
of the composite authorship of the Pentateuch has always 
been found in the existence side by side of two independ- 
ent and mutually irreconcilable accounts of the creation 
of the world. The first. Gn forms the introduc- 

tion of the Priestly Code (P), which was compiled, as is 
now generally acknowledged, in the 6th cent. b.c. The 
second, Gn 2 ^'^^ , opens the Jahwistic document (J), 
whose latest portions must be dated at least a century 
and a half earlier than the compilation of P. These two 
narratives, while expressing the same fundamental 
rehgious ideas, differ profoundly in their concrete 
conceptions of the process of creation. The account of 
P starts with a descnption (v.2) of the primeval chaos — 
a dark formless watery abyss, out of which the world 
of light and order was to be evolved. Whether this 
chaotic matter owed its origin to a prior creative act 
of God is a question depending on a delicate point of 
grammatical construction which cannot be adequately 
explained here; but, looking to the analogy of the 
Babylonian Creation-story (see below), it seems probable 
that the chaos is conceived as pre-existent, and that the 
representation of the chapter falls short of the full 
dogmatic idea of creation as production out of nothing, 
—an idea first unambiguously expressed in 2 Mac 
The work of creation then proceeds in a senes of eight 
Divine fiats, viz.: (1) Creation of light and separation of 
light from the primeval darkness, vv.s-*; (2) division of 
the chaotic waters by the firmament, vv.«-8; (3) separa- 
tion of land and sea, vv.»- lo; (4) clothing of the earth 
with vegetation, vv.ii-i*; (5) formation of the heavenly 
bodies, (6) production of fishes and birds, 

w.20'23; (7) land animals, v.«f-; and (8) the creation of 
man in the image of God with dominion over the 
creatures, The most remarkable formal feature 

of the record is a somewhat artificial but carefully 
planned and symmetrical arrangement of the eight 
works under a scheme of six days. The creative process 
is thus divided into two parallel stages, each embracing 
four works and occupying three days, the last day in 
each division having two works assigned to it. There 
is an obviously designed, though not quite complete, 
correspondence between the two senes: (1) light H (6) 
luminaries; (2) waters and firmament || (6) fishes and 
fowls; (3) dry land II (7, 8) terrestnal animals; (4) trees 
and grasses, and (on the sixth day) the appointment 
of these as the food of men and animals. The significance 
of the six days’ scheme is revealed in the closing verses 
(21-3), where the resting of the Creator on the seventh 
day is regarded as the antitype and sanction of the 
Jewish Sabbath-rest. It is not improbable that the 
scheme of days is a modification of the original cosmog- 
ony, introduced in the interest of the Sabbath law; 
and this adaptation may account for some anomalies 
of arrangement which seem to mar the consistency of 
the scheme. 

In the narrative of J (2<wf ), the earth as originally 
made by Jahweh was an arid lifeless waste, in which 
no plant could grow for lack of moisture, and where 
there was no man to till the ground (vv,®* *). The idea 
of man’s superiority to the other creatures Is here 
expressed by placing his creation, not at the end as in 
P, but at the beginning (v.^); followed by the planting 
of the garden in which he was to dwell and from whose 
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trees he was to derive his food (vv.8 9 “-i^) ; the forming 
of beasts and birds to relieve his sohtude and awake 
his craving for a nobler compamonship (vv.^®'^®) , and 
lastly of the woman, in whom he recogmzes a part of 
himself and a helpmeet for him (vv.2i-2S). The express 
reference to the welfare of man in each act of creation 
makes it doubtful whether a systematic account of the 
origin of things was contemplated by the writer, or 
whether the passage is not rather to be regarded as a 
poetic clothing of ideas generated by reflexion on funda- 
mental facts of human life and society. It is probable, 
however, that it contains fragments of a fuller cosmogony 
which has been abndged and utilized as a prologue 
to the story of Paradise and the Fall. On either view, 
the divergence from the account of P is so obvious 
as to preclude the attempt to harmomze the two, 
or to treat the second as merely supplementary to the 
first. 

Much ingenuity has been expended in the effort to 
bring the Biblical record of creation into accord with 
the facts disclosed by the modern sciences^ of Geology 
and Astronomy. Naturally such constructions confine 
their operations to the systematic and semi-scientific 
account of Gn 1, for it has probably never occurred 
to any one to vindicate the scientific accuracy of the 
more imaginative narrative of J. But even if we were 
to admit the umque claim of the first chapter to be a 
revealed cosmogony, the difficulty of harmomzmg it 
with the teachings of science is seen to be insurmountable 
as soon as the real nature of the problem to be solved 
is fairly apprehended. It is not sufficient to emphasize 
the general idea of gradation and upward progress as 
common to science and Scripture, or to point to isolated 
coincidences, such as the creation of fishes before 
mammals, or the late appearance of man on the earth: 
the narrative must be taken as a whole, and it must be 
shown that there is a genuine parallelism between the 
order of days and works in Cln 1 and the stages of 
development recognized by science as those through 
which the umverse has reached its present form This 
has never been done; and after making every allowance 
for the imperfection of the geological record, and the 
general insecurity of scientific hypothesis as distin- 
guished from ascertained fact, enough is known to 
make it certain that the required correspondence can 
never be made out. Thus the formation of the sun 
and moon after the earth, after the alternation of day and 
night, and even after the emergence of plant-life, is a 
scientific imposribility. Agaan, the rough popular 
classifications of Genesis (plants, aquatic animals, 
birds, land animals, etc.) are, for scientific purposes, 
hopelessly inadequate; and the idea that these groups 
originated as wholes, and in the order here specified, is 
entirely contrary to the ‘ testimony of the rocks.’ But, 
indeed, the whole conception of the universe on which 
the cosmogony of Genesis rests opposes a fatal barrier 
to any valid reconciliation with scientific theory. The 
world whose origin is here descnbed is a solid expanse 
of earth, surrounded by and resting on a world-ocean, 
and surmounted by a rigid vault called the firmament, 
above which the waters of a^heavenly ocean are spread. 
Such a world is unknown to science; and the manner 
in which such a world was conceived to have come into 
being cannot truly represent the process by which the 
very different world of science and fact has been evolved. 
This fact alone would amply justify the emphatic verdict 
of Professor Driver: ‘Read without prejudice or bias, 
the narrative of Gn 1 creates an impression at variance 
with the facts revealed by science: the efforts at reconcilia- 
tion ... are but different modes of obliterating its 
characteristic features, and of reading into it a view 
which it does not express* iWestm. Com. ‘ Genesis,’ p. 26). 

To form a correct estimate of the character and 
religious value of the first chapter of Genesis, it has to 
be borne in mind that speculative theories of the origin 
of the umverse were an important element of all the 
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kigher religions of antiquity. Many of these cosmog- 
onies (as they are called) are known to us, and amidst 
all the diversity of representation which characterizes 
them, we cannot fail to detect certain underlying 
affimties which suggest a common source, either m the 
natural tendencies of early thought, or in some dominant 
type of cosmological tradition. That the Hebrew 
cosmogony is influenced by such a tradition is proved 
by Its striking likeness to the Babyloman story of 
creation as contained in cuneiform tablets from Ashur- 
bampal’s library, first unearthed in 1872. From these 
Assynologists have deciphered a highly coloured mytho- 
logical epic, describing the ongin of the world in the 
form of a conflict between Marduk, god of light and 
supreme deity of the pantheon of Babylon, and the 
power of Chaos personified as a female monster named 
Ti^dmat (Heb. T'ehJSm). Wide as is the difference 
between the polytheistic assumptions and fantastic 
imagery of the Babylonian narrative and the sober 
digmty and elevated monotheism of Genesis, there are 
yet coincidences in general outline and in detail which 
are too marked and too numerous to be ascribed to 
chance. In both we have the conception of chaos as a 
watery abyss, in both the separation of the waters into 
an upper and a lower ocean ; the formation of the heavenly 
bodies and their function in regulating time are described 
^Mth remarkable similarity; special prominence is given 
to the creation of man; and it may be added that, while 
the order of creation differs m the two documents, yet 
the separate works themselves are practically identical. 
In view of this pervading parallelism, it is clear that the 
Hebrew and Babyloman cosmogonies are very closely 
related; and the only question open to discussion is 
which of them represents more faithfully the pnmary 
tradition on which each is based. Looking, however, 
to the vastly higher antiquity of the Babyloman narra- 
tive, to its conformity (even in points -which affect 
the Biblical record) to the chmatic conditions of the 
Euphrates Valley, and to the general indebtedness of 
Israel to the civilization of Babylon, it cannot reason- 
ably be doubted that the Hebrew narrative is dependent 
on Babyloman models; though it is of course not certain 
that the particular version preserved in the tablets 
referred to is the exact original by which the Biblical 
writers were influenced. 

From this point of view we are able to state the 
significance of the Scripture account of creation in a 
way which does justice at once to its unrivalled religious 
value and to its lack of scientific corroboration. The 
material is derived from some form of the Babylonian 
cosmogony, and shares the imperfection and error 
incident to all pre-scientific speculation regarding the 
past history of the world. The Scripture wnters make 
no pretension to supernatural illumination on matters 
which it is the province of physical investigation, to 
ascertain. Their theology^ on the other hand, is the 
product of a revelation which placed them far in advance 
of their heathen contemporaries, and imparted to all 
their thinking a sanity of imagination and a sublimity 
of conception that instinctively rejected the grosser 
features of paganism, and transformed what was retained 
into a vehicle of Divine truth. Thus the cosmogony 
became a classical expression of the monotheistic 
principle of the OT, which is here embodied in a detailed 
description of the genesis of the universe that lays hold 
of the mind as no abstract statement of the principle 
could do. In opposition to the heathen theogonies, the 
world is affirmed to have been created, i.e, to have 
originated in the will of God, whose Personality tran- 
scends the universe and exists independently of it. The 
spirituality of the First Cause of all things, and His 
absolute sovereignty over the material He employs, are 
further emphasized in the idea of the word of God as the 
agency through which the various orders of existence 
were produced; and the repeated assertion that the 
world in all its parts was *good,’ and as a whole *yery 


good,’ suggests that it perfectly reflected the Divine 
thought which called it into being. When to these 
doctnnes we add the view of man, as made in the hke- 
ness of God, and marked out as the crown and goal of 
creation, we have a body of spmtual truth which distin- 
guishes the cosmogony of Gn 1 from all similar com- 
positions, and entitles it to rank amongst the most 
important documents of revealed religion. 

John Skinner, 

CREATITRE. — In AV ‘creature’ is used in the 
general (and on,ginal) sense of * what is created.’ Thus 
2 Co 5^7 ‘if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature’; 
1 Ti 4* ‘for every creature of God is good.’ In Ro 
gi9 20 21 It IS not merely living creatures in the modern 
use of the word that wait for deliverance, but the whole 
creation of God (as AV itself has it in v.*^). 

CREDITOR. — See Debt. 

CREED (or Credo [AS. creda], taken from the first word 
of the Latin confession of faith = Greek ‘symbol’ 
[symholon, symbolum]).—h.T]. ecclesiastical (non-Biblical) 
term, sigmfymg * the faith' objectively and as exphcitly 
declared, ‘the articles of’ Chnstian ‘behef’ drawn up 
m systematic and authoritative form. ‘The Creeds’ 
denote the three great historical Confessions of the early 
Church — ‘the Apostles’,’ the Nicene or Constantino- 
politan (325, 381 a.d.), and the Athanasian (of Latin 
origin, 6th century); ‘the Creed’ commonly means the 
Apostles’ Creed alone. This last can be traced, in its 
simplest form, to the 2nd century; see Lumby’s Hist, 
of the Creeds, or S wete’s A posUes' Creed. Shaped in their 
developed form by doctnnal controversy and Conciliar 
defimtion, the Creeds owe their ongin to the necessities 
of worship and the instinct of public confession in the 
Church, felt at baptism to begin with. Christian 
believers formed the habit, when they met, of reciting 
their common faith, and this recitation assumed a fixed 
rhythmical form ; so that the creed is akin to the hymn 
and the doxology. Its beginmngs are visible in the 
NT— see Mt 16“ 28“, Ro lO®- 1“, 1 Co 8“ 12» (RV). 
Eph 4<-8, 1 ’Ti 3“, IJn 42; and further back, for the OT 
and the Synagogue, in the Shema of Dt 6^ 

G. G. Findlay. 

CREEPING THINGS.— In the EV this term is the tr. 
of two distinct words, which have no etymological 
connexion, and in usage are not synonymous. The 
Hebrew words are remes and sherets. It is unfortunate 
that the latter term is tr. ‘ creeping thing,’ for the root 
means to swarm. It includes both terrestrial and aquatic 
animals which appear in great swarms; in Gn it refers 
to the creatures that teem in the waters, while in other 
passages it includes insects, as locusts, crickets, and 
grasshoppers (Lv ll^o-^s), together with the smaller 
quadrupeds as the weasel and mouse, as well as reptiles 
proper (Lv The verb is used of frogs (Ex 8»). 

Etymologically remes signifies that which glides or 
creeps, and for its usage the two crucial passages are 
Gn 124 and 1 K 4». In the latter the entire animal 
kingdom is popularly divided into four classes: beasts, 
birds, creeping things, and fishes (cf. Hos 2“). In 
Gn 124 the land animals are put into three groups: 
cattle, creeping things, and beasts of the earth. By 
ehminating the first and third classes, which respectively 
include domesticated quadrupeds, and the wild animals, 
we see that the expression ‘creeping things’ is, roughly 
speaking, equivalent to our term ‘reptiles,’ exclusive of 
those which are aquatic. Delitzsch defines remes as ’ the 
smaller creeping animsJs that keep close to the earth’; 
Dillmann as creatures ‘ which move along the ground 
either without feet or with imperceptible feet.’ From this 
discussion it is evident that the two are not interchange- 
able terms. Remes has also a wider signification; in 
Ps 10428 it is used of marine animals, in Gn 9* (BV 
.‘moving thing’) it includes all living creatures. See, 
further, the careful discussion by Professor Driver in 
Hastings’ DB i. 517 f. James A. Kelso. 
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CRESCENS. — A rompamon of St. Paul in his final 
impnsonment, sent by him to Galatia (2 Ti 4*«), t,e. 
either to Asiatic Galatra, or possibly to Gaul. A late 
Western tradition treats him as the founder of the 
Churches of Vienne and of Mayence, His memory 
is honoured in the Roman Martyrology on June 27, 
in the Greek Menologion on May 30, and there he is 
treated as one of the seventy disciples, and a bishop of 
Chalcedon. 

CRESCENTS.— SeeAMULETs, § A, and Ornaments, § 3. 

CRETE, CRETANS. — Crete, the modern Candia, is 
an island 60 miles S. of Greece proper, about 150 
miles long, and varying in breadth from 30 to 7 
miles, with mountains as high as 7000 feet. It is 
about equidistant from Europe, Asia, and Afnca, and 
was inhabited from the earliest times of which we have 
any knowledge. The researches of Mr. Arthur J. Evans 
and others have revealed traces of a very ancient 
civilization, including an alphabet hitherto unknown. 
In histoncal times it was famed for its archers, who 
were valued in the armies of Europe. It was conquered 
by Rome in b.c. 67, and became, in conjunction with 
the distnct Cyrenaica on the N, of Afnca, a Roman 
senatorial province, governed by a proconsul. Jews 
were early to be found there, and were very numerous. 
Some were present at Pentecost in the year of the 
crucifixion (Ac 2^1). St. Paul’s ship, on the voyage to 
Rome, sailed along the Cretan coast close in (Ac 27^), 
and came to Fair Havens near Lasea. These places 
were on the S. coast, which had few harbours. 

The epithets which a native of the island, the poet 
Epimemdes (flounshed b.c, 600), flung at the Cretans, 
are quoted in a somewhat un-apostolic manner in the 
Epistle to Titus (1^2). Epimenides styled them ‘always 
liars, evil beasts of prey, lazy gluttons.* Such vitupera- 
tion, though countenanced by others also, must not 
be taken too seriously. The ancients were much given 
to it, and it probably reveals as much of the natures 
of the persons who used it as of those to whom it 
was applied. Greeks in general are not, and were 
not. famous for truthfulness, for instance. When and 
by whom Chnstiamty was planted in Crete cannot be 
said. It is probable that it was well established there 
in the 1st century. In the Epistle to Titus we find 
Titus introduced as having been left by St. Paul an 
charge of the churches. A. Souter. 

GRIB is the modern manger (Lk 2^), which contained 
the fodder for oxen (Pr 14*), asses (Is I®), and doubtless 
other live stock as well. 

CRICKET. — Lv 11^2 <AV ‘beetle’). See Locust. 

CRIME, — In 1611 the word ‘cnme’ had not lost 
Its early meamng of accusation, whence Ac 25i« ‘the 
crime laid against him’ (RV ‘matter,’ but in Ac 23®* 
the same Gr. word is translated ‘charge’ in both AV 
and RV). It is possible, that in Job 31^1 ‘crime’ is 
used in the more modern sense; elsewhere it means 
‘charge.’ 

CRIMES AND PTJNISiaffilENTS.— The term ‘crimes’ 
is here used loosely in the sense of punishable offences, 
including not merely 'crimes (,crimina) in the sense of 
breaches of the criminal law in the modern sense, and 
torts (ddicta) or breaches of the civil law, but also those 
offences in the sphere of rebpion and worship to which 
definite penalties were attached. Within the limits 
of this article it is possible to present only a summary 
of the more important and typical punishable offences 
recognized in the various Hebrew law-codes. The 
latter, indicated by the usual symbols, are: (1) BC, the 
oldest code, known as the Book of the Covenant, Ex 
2022-23®, with which for convenience sake is joined 
the Decalogue of Ex (2) D, the Deuteronomic 
Code, Dt 12-28; (3) H, the Holiness Code, Lv 17-26; 
and U) the great collection of laws known as the 
Priests’ Code, and comprising the rest of the legislative 


material of the Pentateuch. In the case of P alone 
will it be necessary to name the books (Ex., Lv., or Nu.) 
to which reference is made. 

The penal offences of the Pentateuch may be con- 
veniently grouped under the three heads of crimes 
against J”, against society (including property), and 
against the individual. 

1. A. Crimes against J'^ or offences in the sphere of 
religion and worship. — Although it is true that mis- 
demeanours of every kind were m the last resort offences 
against J'^, who was regarded as the only fountain of law 
and justice, it will be convenient to group under this head 
those belonging to the special sphere of religious belief 
and its outward expression m worship. ^ Among these 
the first place must be given to the worship of heathen 
deities — condemned m the strongest terms in BC (from 
20® onwards) and D — and of the heavenly bodies, D 17® 
(cf. 41®). The penalty is death under the ban (BC 
2220, D 13i2ff. [see Ban]), or by stomng (D 17®). In- 
separable from this form of apostasy is the crime of 
idolatry, entailing the curse of God (D 271®). Blas- 
phemy, or profanation of the Divine name, is forbidden 
in aU the codes; the penalty is death by stomng (H 
24135 ). The practice of magic, wizardry, and similar 
black arts, exposes their adepts and those who resort to 
them to the same penalty (H 2027). 

2. The punishment for doing ‘any work on the 
Sabbath day ’ is death, but only in the later legislation 
(Ex 311® [probably H] 35* [P]; cf. the very late Haggadic 
section, Nu IS®®®*)* For neglect of ordinances, to use 
a familiar phrase, such as failing to observe the fast of 
the Day of Atonement (H 232®), or to keep the Passover 
(Nu 9^® [P], an offender was liable to be ‘ cut off from 
his people'; see below). This was also the punishment 
prescnbed for a number of offences that may be grouped 
under the head of sacrilege, such as partaking of blood 
(Lv 72^ [P]), and the unauthorized manufacture and 
use of the holy anointing oil (Ex 3032f [P]). 

3 . B. Crimes against Society. — As the family, 
according to Hebrew ideas, was the unit of society, the 
crimes that mar the sanctities of family life may be 
taken first. Such pre-eminently was adultery, severely 
condemned in all the codes, the punishment for both 
parties being death (D 2222, H 201°). In a case of seduc- 
tion the man was required to marry her whom he had 
wronged, if her father gave consent (BC 22«* ), paying 
the latter a ‘dowry,’ i.e. the usual purchase price (see 
Marriage), estimated in D 22®® at 50 shekels of silver. 
On the other hand, the penalty for rape, if the victim 
was betrothed, was death (D 222®® ), as it was for un- 
natural cnmes like sodomy (H I822 201® ‘ thou shalt not 
lie with mankind as with womankind’) and bestiali^ 
(BC 2218, H 20i®f ). The marriage of near kin is 
forbidden in H 18®-i® under seventeen heads (see Mar- 
riage). Incest with a step-mother or a daughter-in- 
law was punishable by the death of both parties (H20“^ ), 
while for a man to marry ‘a wife and her mother’ was 
a crime that could be expiated only by the death of all 
three, and that, as many hold (see below), by being 
burnt alive (ib. v.i®). Ordinary prostitution is con- 
demned by H 192® (cf. D 2221) — for a priest’s daughter 
the punishment was even death by burning (21®) — 
while the wide-spread heathen practice of establishing 
religious prostitutes, male and female, at the local sanctu- 
aries is specially reprobated in D 23i7f., where the male 
prostitute IS to be recognized under the inexact term 
‘sodomite,’ and the contemptuous ‘dog.’ 

4. To carry disrespect for one's parents to the extent of 
smiting (BC 21i®), or cursing them (BC 21 17, H 20®), 
or even of showing persistent contumacy (D 211®®*), 
entailed the extreme penalty of death at the hands of 
the local authorities. 

6. Everything that would tend to impair the im- 
partial and effective administration of justice is em- 
phatically condemned in the Hebrew codes, the giving 
and receiving of bribes, in particular, being forbidden 
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even m the oldest le??isIation (BO 23« ‘for a gift blindeth 
them that have s.ii?ht’j. Against those who would 
defeat the ends of justice by perjury and false witness, 
the law IS nghtly severe (D IQi®® ). Tale-bearing 
fH 19^®), and the spreading of a report known to be 
false (BC 23‘)i are condemned, while in. the more heinous 
case of a man slandering his newly-wedded wife, the 
elders of the city are to amerce him in an hundred 
shekels (D 22»-«). 

6. Property had also to be protected against theft 
(BC 2015) and burglajry ( 222 ), with which may be 
classed the crime of removing the boundary-stones of 
a neighbour’s property to increase one's own (D 

and the use of false weights and measures (D 25^50 , 
H 1955ff ). The earliest code likewise deals with 
trespass (BC 22®), and arson or wilful fire-raising (ib. 
V 5), for which the penalty in either case was restitution. 

7. C. Crimes against the Individual. — BC 21^5-2« 
deals with various forms of assault, a crime to which 
the pre-Mosaic jus talionis (see below) was specially 
applicable. Kidnapping a freeman was a criminal 
offence involving the death penalty (BC 21^5, D 24”). 
Murder naturally has a place in the penal legislation of 
all the codes from BC 20^* onwards. The legislators, 
as IS well known, were careful to distinguish between 
murder deliberately planned and executed (BC 

D 19^” ) and unpremeditated homicide or manslaughter 
(BC 21”, D , and esp. P, Nu 35«« ). The former, 
with certain exceptions (BC 212® 222), entailed capital 
punishment in accordance with the fundamental 
principle laid down in Gn 9*; in the case of ‘the man- 
slayer’ special provision was made for the mitigation of 
the ancient right of blood revenge (see Eepuqb [Cities 
opI). 

8. Punishments.— Prom the earliest period of which 
we have any record two forms of punishment prevailed 
among the Hebrews and their Semitic kinsfolk, viz. 
retaliation and restitution. BetaUatioii, the jus taiionis 
of Eoman law, received its classical expression in the 
oldest Hebrew code: ‘thou shalt give life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe* 
(BC 21231 ). The talio, as has already been mentioned, 
was specially applicable in cases of injury from assault. 
When life had been taken, whether intentionally or 
unintentionally, the right of enforcing the jus talionis 
lay with the dead man’s next of kin (see Kin 
(Next op]). ^ 

In BC restitution varies from fivefold for an ox, and 
fourfold for a sheep that has been stolen and thereafter 
killed or sold, to twofold if the animal is still m the thief's 
possession (BC 221-^), and finally to a simple equivalent 
in the case of wilful damage to a neighbour’s property 
(ih. v,5' ). Compensation by a money payment was 
admitted for loss of time through bodily injury (BC 21”), 
for loss of property (vv.m-s®), t)ut not, in Hebrew law, 
for loss of life, except in the cases mentioned BC 213®. 
The payments of 100 shekels and 60 shekels respectively 
ordained m D 22”« 29 appear to the modern eye as fines, 
but fall in reality under the head of compensation paid 
to the father of the women in question. 

9. In the penal code of the Hebrews there is a com- 
parative lack of^ what may be termed intermediate 
penalties. Imprisonment, for example, has no place in 
the Pentateuch codes as an authorized form of punish- 
ment, although frequent cases occur in later times and 
apparently with legal sanction (see Ezr 7»). The use 
of the stocks also was known to the Jewish (Jer 202* ) 
as well as to the Roman authorities (Ac 162«). Beating 
with rods and scourging with the lash were also practised. 
The former seems intended in D 251® , but later Jewish 
practice substituted a lash of three thongs, thirteen 
strokes of which were administered (cf. 2 Co ll®*). 
Many, however, would identify the pumshment of this 
passage of D with the favourite Egyptian punishment 
of the bastinado. Mutilation, apart from the talio. 
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appears only as the penalty for indecent assault 
(D 25” O. 

10, The regular form of capital punishment was 
death by stoning, which is prescnbed in the Pentateuch 
as the penalty for eighteen different cnmes, including 
Sabbath-breaking. ‘For only one crime — murder — 
IS It the penalty in all the codes.’ The execution of the 
criminal took place outside the city (H 24”), and 
according to D the witnesses in the case cast the 
first stone (cf. Jn 8^). In certain cases the dead body of 
the malefactor was impaled upon a stake; this, it can 
hardly be doubted, is the true rendering of D 2122^* 
(AV ‘hang him on a tree’), and of the same expression 
elsewhere. Hanging or strangulation is mentioned only 
as a manner of suicide (3 S 17^, Mt 27®). Crucifixion, 
it need hardly be said, was a Roman, not a Jewish, insti- 
tution. Beheading appears in Mt 14”||, Ac 122, Rev 20*. 

11. The meamng of the expression frequently found 

in P, ‘to be cut off from his people, from Israel,’ etc., is 
uncertain; most probably it denotes a form of excom- 
munication, with the implication that the offender is 
handed over to the judgment of God, which also seems 
to be intended by the banishment of Ezr 7” (note 
margin). A similar dL\1sion of opinion exists as to the 
penalty of burning, which is reserved for aggravated 
cases of prostitution (H 219) and incest (20”). Here 
the probabihty seems in favour of the guilty parties 
being burned alive (cf, Gn 382^), although many scholars 
hold that they were first stoned to death. The most 
extreme form of pumshment known to the codes, in 
that a whole community was involved, is that of total 
destruction under the ban of the first degree (see Ban) 
prescribed for the crime of apostasy (BC 222®, more 
fully D I316-”). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ORIMSOK. — The word tffls*, tr, in Is 1” ‘crimson* 
and in La 4® * scarlet,’ is usually tr. ‘worm* (wh. see), 
exactly as the Arab, dudeh, the common word for 
* worm,’ is to-day also used in Palestine for the imported 
cochineal insect. The Palestine insect is the female 
Coccus Uicis of the same[Natural Order as the American 
C. cacH; it feeds on the” holm-oak. 

E. W, G. Mabterman. 

ORISPINCI- PINS.— Is 322 AV; RV satchel (see Bag). 

CRISPUS. — The chief ruler of the Jewish synagogue 
at Connth (Ac 188). Convinced by the reasomngs of 
St, Paul that Jesus was the Messiah, he believed with all 
his house. The Apostle mentions him (1 Co 1”) as one 
of the few persons whom he himself had baptized. 

CBITIOZSH. — Biblical criticism is divided into two 
branches: (1) Lower Criticism, which is concerned with 
the original text of Scripture— the Hebrew of the OT 
and the Greek of the NX, by reference to (a) the external 
evidence of MSS, versions, and citations in ancient 
literature, and (6) the intrinsic evidence of the inherent 
probability of one reading as compared with a rival 
reading, judged by such rules as that preference should 
be given to the more difficult reading, the shorter reading, 
the most characteristic reading, and the reading which 
accounts for the alternative readings (see Text op the 
NT); (2) Higher Criticism, which is concerned with the 
authorship, dates, and circumstances of origin, doctrinal 
character and tendency, historicity, and other such 
questions concerning the books of Scripture, as far as 
these matters can be determined by a careful examination 
of their contents, comparing the various sections of 
each one with another, or comparing the books in their 
entirety with one another, and bringing all posrihle light 
to bear upon them from history, literature, antiquities, 
monuments, etc. 

The title of the second branch of criticism is often mis- 
imderstood in popular usage. The Lower Criticism being 
little heard of except among experts, while the Higher 
Criticism is often mentioned in puBlic, the true comparison 
suggested is not perceived, and the latter phrase is taken 
to indicate a certain arrogance on the part of advanced 
critics, and contempt for the older scholarship. Then the 
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word ‘cnlirisra’ is also taken in its poplar sense as im- 
plyini? captiousness and faultfinding. Further, the most 
startling, and therefore the most generally observed, results 
of criticism being destructive of preconceived notions, 
criticism Itself has been regarded as a. negative process, 
and even as an attack on the Bible It is not to be denied 
that there are Higher Critics whose arguments may be 
construed in this way; but these are a minority, and there 
are also Higher Critics who are not only loyal to the Dmne 
revelation in Scnpture, but whose work may be described 
as largely constructive. Higher criticism itself is neutral; 
it has no bias; it is a scientific process. The champions 
of accepted views are compelled to use this process when 
arguing with scholars who take up positions with which 
they ciisagree. But, strictly speaking, it is not a con- 
troversial weapon. It is a powerful instrument for ascer- 
taining facts about the history of the Bible. Seeing, how- 
ever, that a certain amoimt of odium has been attached 
to the title — ^however unwarrantably — perhaps it would 
be better to substitute a phrase less liable to misinter- 
pretation — such as the expression ‘Historical^ method. 
For in point of fact it is in the application of this method, 
which has been found so fruitful in other regions of study, 
to the Bible, that the actual work of the Higher Criticism 
is earned on. The several parts of Scripture are viewed 
in their places in the total development of the literature 
to which they belong, with regard to the spirit of the tirnes 
in which they were produced, and as themselves throwing 
light on the problem of their own origin and purpose. In 
place of the external evidence of .testimony conjoined to 
mere tradition, attention is now aven more carefi^y; to 
the internal evidenceof literary and doctrinal characteristics. 

Traces of the * Higher’ Criticism are to be discovered 
among the Fathers, e.g. in Origen with his discussion 
of the authorship of Hebrews, in Dionysius of Alex- 
andria’s critical objections to the ascription of the 
Kevelation to the author of the Fourth Gospel, etc. It 
was revived at the Renaissance by Reuchlin and Erasmus, 
and it was fearlessly pursued by Martin Luther. But 
the scientific development of the method begins with 
Michaelis (1750) and Semler (1771), especially the latter, 
for Michaehs did not fully develop his critical views till 
he issued the 4th ed. of his Introduction to the NT (1788). 
Eichhorn went further in raising a critiasm of the NT 
Canon (1804), and was opposed by Hug, a Roman 
Catholic writer, in a very scholarly work, A little later 
came de Wette (1826), who pursued the new critical 
method with moderation and great precision of scholar- 
ship. Credner followed on similar lines (1836). Mean- 
while Guericke, Olshausen, and Neander opposed the 
contemporary trend of criticism. A new departure was 
taken by Ferdinand Christian Baur in 1831, who 
introduced the ‘tendency* criticism, the result of 
which has come to be known as the ‘ Tubingen hypothesis,’ 
according to which there was a sharp division in the 
early Church between St. Paul and the twelve Apostles, 
and which regarded the several NT books as in some 
cases inspired by the tendency of one or other of these 
parties, and as in other cases written with a view to 
effect a reconciliation between them in the interest of a 
subsequent Catholic unity, Zeller (1842) and Schwegler 
(1846) followed on the same lines- A little later (1850) 
one of Baur's disciples, Albrecht Ritschl, threw a bomb- 
shell Into the Tubingen camp by starting from the 
same position as his master, but advancing to very 
different conclusions. The Ttibingen hypothesis was 
advocated in England by S, Davidson; but its extreme 
positions have been given up by most scholars, although 
it had a later representative in Hilgeufeld, and its spirit 
has been continued in Pfleiderer. 

Meanwhile new problems have emerged, represented 
in a free critical manner by the Holtzmanns, Weizsacker, 
Wernle, etc., while the Ritschlian school has been brought 
down to recent times in Hamack, JUIicher, etc. A hne 
of negative criticism, first seen in Bruno Bauer (1850), 
who gave up all historicity in the Gospels, and demed 
the genuineness of any of St: Paul’s Epistles, was revived 
during the latter part of the 19th cent, in Holland, by 
Loman and Steck. Schmiedel took up an extreme 
negative position with regard to the Gospels, but he 
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has since modified it, and Van Manen has argued 
against the genuineness of all St. Paul’s Epistles In 
the second half of the last cent, the histoncity of the 
Gospels and the genuineness of all the Pauline Epistles 
were maintained by Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, and 
others in the first rank of scholarship. Zahn, with 
great learmng, argues for a conservative position, and 
the tendency of the mediating school represented by 
Harnack and Jiilicher is to admit the genuineness of 
much the greater part of the NT, the exceptions with 
this school being especially Eph., 2 Thess., the Pastorals, 
1 and 2 Peter, James. There is a tendency to connect 
the Fourth Gospel more closely with St. John, even 
among those who do not attribute it immediately to 
the pen of the Apostle. 

Criticism came later into contact with the OT; but 
here it has been much more revolutionary, and not only 
extremists but nearly all scholars of eminence have 
now come to agreement with regard to the main points 
of the new position. It may be said to have commenced 
with Lessing and Herder in their hterary treatment of 
Scripture; but this did not seriously affect the historical 
position. That was first attacked on modern critical 
hnes by Vatke early in the 19th cent., but his work 
met with urn versa! disapproval, due in a great measure to 
its difficult Hegelianism. We come to more intelligible 
positions in Ewald, the first edition of whose History of 
Israd appeared in 1843-52, and contained criticism of 
authorities, four of which he distingmshed in the Penta- 
teuch. Then K. H. Graf (1866) , following hints of Reuss, 
dropped in the lecture-room, but never published by 
that cautious scholar, put forth the hypothesis which 
became the basis of the subsequently developed theory 
of the early history of Israel, and thus gave rise to the 
phrase ‘the Grafian hypothesis,’ according to which 
the Priestly legislation of the Pentateuch came later 
than Deuteronomy, and was only incorporated with 
the earlier work of the Deuteronomist after the Exile. 
Meanwhile Colenso was working at the historical diffi- 
culties of the Pentateuch, and he was followed by Kuenen, 
whose Religion of Israel (1869-70) drew attention to 
the great 8th cent, prophets as affording the true basis 
of that religion, rather than the Pentateuch which is 
later in date, and the references of which to earlier times 
can be best appreciated after a study of the prophets. 
This study of the prophets, as the key to the OT, was 
greatly promoted in England by Robertson Smith, who 
also introduced the newer views of the OT generally to 
English readers, Wellhausen’s History of Israel (1878) 
worked out a view of the early history, on the basis of 
the analysis of the documents along the lines laid down 
by Graf, with such clearness and force that his positions 
have come to be accepted by most OT scholars, especially 
as they were subsequently more fully developed (1884). 
Reuss, after keeping silence on the subject for half a 
century, published his own views on the OT (1879), and 
these also tended to confirm the Grafian theory. Even 
Franz Delitzsch, after long maintaining a conservative 
standpoint, moved at last a good way towards the 
accepted theory, and thus proved his openness of mind 
and loyalty to truth. Less radical positions than that 
of Kuenen and Wellhausen have been defended by 
Dillmann, Schrader, Nbldeke, Strack, Ryssel, Kittel. 
On the other hand, we see in Duhm, among the more 
recent critics, an advance of disintegrating criticism, 
especially with regard to the prophets; and a quite 
unique attitude is taken up by Cheyne. But English 
scholars are more in agreement with the views of Driver 
and G. Adam Smith, who accept the main positions of 
Wellhausen and assign a primary place to the prophets 
as the chief exponents of the higher religion of Israel, 
in which the world possesses a genuine revelation of the 
mind and will of God of the highest value for all ages. 

W. -F. A^KNBy, 

CROCODILE.— (1) livymhm, Ps 74W, Is 27i, Job 41if *. 
The last reference is almost certainly to the crocodile. 
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which is adopted In RVm. See Leviathan. {9)hayyaih 
qaneh, ‘ the wild beast of the reeds,’ Ps RV, is thought 
by many to be the crocodile or the hippopotamus as 
symbolizing Egypt. (3) In Jer 146 tannlm is m RVm 
‘crocodiles.’ See Dragon. For ‘land crocodile’ see 
Lizard. The crocodile probably still exists in the 
Nahr ez-Zerka, S of Mount Carmel, called by Phny the 
Crocodile River. It is supposed to have been brought 
there by some Egyptian settlers. A dead crocodile was 
brought from there to the late Rev. J Zeller of Nazareth. 
Herr Schumacher reports that he saw one there, and 
quite recently a number of crocodile’s eggs were brought 
from this nver and sold in Jerusalem. A stuffed speci- 
men is in the PEF museum, London. 

E. W. G. Masteeman. 

GROSS. — The cross in its literal sense is dealt with 
under Crucifixion, but there are certain spiritual uses 
of the word in the NT that call for separate considera- 
tion. (1) It is a symbol of self-sacrifice, — According 
to the Gospels, Jesus on at least three occasions affirmed 
the necessity for those who would follow Him of taking 
up the cross (Mt lO^s; Mk 834=Mt 1624 =Lk 923; 
[Mk 1021 only in AV]; Lk 142V). The words imply a 
prophetic anticipation of His own experience on Calvary; 
but even although on Christ’s earliest use of them this 
special application was hidden from His disciples (cf. 
Mt 1021 2016), the figure of bearing one’s cross would con- 
vey a quite intelligible meamng. In Galilee multitudes 
had been crucified after the rebellion under Judas the 
Gaulonite (Jos. Ant. xvii. x. 10, BJ ii. v. 2); in Jeru- 
salem, as we see from the execution of two robbers side 
by side with Jesus, a crucifixion must have been an 
ordinary incident of the administration of Roman law. 
And as it was usual to compel a cruciarius to carry to the 
place of execution the transverse beam {patibvXum) of 
his own cross, Christ’s figure would have a meamng as 
plain as it was vivid. But, unlike the wretched crudariust 
His disciples of their own free will were to take up the 
cross and follow Him. 

(2) It is a thing of shame. — The author of Hebrews 
tells us how Jesus ‘endured the cross, despising shame’ 
(122). Both to the Roman and to the Jew the death of 
the cross was the most shameful death a man could die — 
to the former because reserved by Roman usage for 
slaves, foreigners, or desperate criminals; to the latter 
because it came under the curse denounced by the Jewish 
Law upon any one whose dead body hung upon a tree 
(Dt 2123, cf. Gal 3^3). xo Jew and Gentile alike this 
was the great ‘stumbling-block of the cross’ (Gal 5“, 
1 Co 123). And even St. Paul himself regards ‘the 
death of the cross’ as the very lowest point in Christ’s 
long pathway of humiliation (Ph 28). 

(3) There are certain theological uses of the word 
peculiar to the Pauline wntings. St. Paul makes the 
cross a summary of the gospel. Thus for ‘ the preaching 
of the gospel’ in 1 Co he substitutes in v.i® ‘the 
word of the cross,’ and in v,23 * the preaching of Christ 
crucified’ (cf. 2*). Again in Gal 612 he speaks of suffer- 
ing persecution ‘ for the cross of Christ,* where the mean- 
ing evidently is ‘for the confession of faith in the 
Christian gospel.’ And when he glories in * the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (v.w), the cross is used, as the 
clauses following show, to epitomize the saving work of 
Jesus both for us and in us. 

(4) Further, in the Pauline theology the cross is set 
forth as the great instrument of reconciliation. It is 
‘through the blood of his cross’ that Christ has effected 
a reconciliation between God and man (Col 12«-)* He 
took out of the way the bond written in ordinances 
that was against us, ‘nailing it to the cross’ (2“). It 
is ‘through the cross’ that He has reconciled the Gentile 
and the Jew, abolishing that ‘law of commandments’ 
which rose between them like a middle wall of partition 
(Eph 214-16). And there are glimpses of a still wider 
reconciliation accomplished by Jesus through His cross — 
a reconcUiation of all things unto God the Father, 


whether they be things upon the earth or things in the 
heavens (Col 120, cf. Eph D®). 

(5) Once more, the cross is to St. Paul the symbol of a 
mystical union with Christ Himself. In the great figure 
of the Gospels (Mt 103811) cross-beanng stands for the 
imitation of Christ. St. Paul goes deeper, and sees in 
the cross a crucifixion with Christ from which there 
springs a possession of the indwelling life of Christ 
(Gal 22°) The old man is crucified (Ro 06), that a new 
man may rise from the dead (cf. v.4). The fiesh is 
crucified, with its passions and lusts (Gal 5^), that the 
Christian may live and walk by the Spirit (v.25). And 
yet this mysticism of the cross never causes the Apostle 
to lose sight of the cross as the means of an objective 
redemption. On the contrary, he regards the two 
ideas as inseparably connected; and, glorying in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, does so because through 
it (a) the world — the sphere of external ordinances — is 
crucified unto him; and (6) he himself is crucified unto 
the world (Gal fii*). J. C. Lambert. 

GROW occurs once in Apocr. (Bar 054), where the 
helplessness of idols is illustrated by the remark that 
‘they are as crows between heaven and earth.’ See 
also Raven. 

GROWN.— 1. In the OT.— The word represents 
several Heb. terms with distinct meamngs. (1) zSr, 
properly an edge or border, with the suggestion of a 
twisted or wreathed appearance. It occurs only in 
Ex (25“ and frequently). It is always of gold, and in 
the furniture of the Tabernacle surrounds the ark, the 
table of shew-bread and its border, the altar of incense. 
RVm gives as alternative rendenngs ‘ rim,’ ‘ moulding.* 
Its purpose seems to have been ornamental merely. 
— (2) riezer, properly ‘mark of separation or consecra- 
tion’ (fr. nUzar ‘to separate, consecrate’; whence 
Nazirite’). Originally it was no more than a 
fillet to confine hair that was worn long (W. R. Smith, 
BS^ p. 483). It IS used of the crown set upon the fore- 
head of the high pnest (Ex 296 etc.) — a plate of pure 
gold with the engraving ‘Holy to J'^’ (393o, cf Lv 8»), 
and also of the crown worn by Heb. kings (2 S 1^®, 2 K 
1 1^2), In both cases it was the symbol of consecration. — 
(3) kether, similar in meaning to (2) but without the idea 
of consecration, is used in Est, (1“ 2^^ 0*) to denote the 
diadem of a Persian king or queen. — (4) ‘afSraA, the 
word that is most frequent and of the most general 
significance. It is applied to the crown worn by kings, 
whether Jewish (2 S 1236 ^tc.) or foreign (1 Ch 20*, 
Est 8“ [cf. 03 ]), to the wreath worn at banquets (Is 28i' *, 
Ezk 2342); but also in a fig. sense, as when, e.g. a 
virtuous woman is called her husband’s crown (Pr 124), 
a hoary head the crown of old age (1030, the Lord of 
hosts the crown of His people (Is 28®).— (5) qodhqddh 
is the crown or top of the head, as in the expression 
‘from the sole of his foot even unto his crown’ (Job 2^); 
cf. Gn 4926, Dt 3320 etc. — The vb. ‘to crown’ is com- 
paratively rare in the OT: ‘dfar (corresponding to (4) 
above) is found in Ps 8® 1034, oa 3“, Is 238; katkar 

(corresp. to (3)) in Pr 1438; nOzar (corresponding to (2)) 
in Nah 3iL 

2. In the NT.— In AV ‘crown* represents two Gr. 
words; (1) Stephanos (whence stepkanoDr ‘to crown’), 
(2) diadema; the former being the badge of merit or 
victory, the latter (found only in Rev 12* 133 193*) the 
mark of royalty. This distinction, though not strictly 
observed in LXX, is properly maintained in RV, 
where (2) is in each case rendered ‘diadem.* The 
Stephanos (properly * wreath ’“*Lat, corona) was the 
garland given as a prize to the victors in the games 
(1 Co 9*8; cf. 2 Ti 28). It is the word applied to our 
Lord’s ‘crown of thorns’ (Mt 27**, Mk 153*, Jn 192* »). 
It is used figuratively of the ‘crown of righteousness* 
(2 Ti 48), ‘of life’ (Ja li*, Rev 2i«), ‘of glory’ (1 P 54). 
St. Paul applies it to his converts as being his joy 
and reward (Ph 43 I Th 23»); and in Rev. tt if 
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employed in various symbolical connexions (4* 6^ 9^ 

12‘ 14i<). J. C, Lambekt. 

OEUCIPIXION.—l. Its nature.— Crucifixion denotes 
a form of execution m ^\ hich the condemned person was 
affixed in one way or another to a cross (Lat crux) and 
there left to die The Gr, term rendered ‘ cross* in the 
Eng. NT is stauros (slrtizro5=‘ crucify *1, which has a 
wider application than we ordinarily give to ‘cross/ 
being used of a single stake or beam as well as of a cross 
composed of two beams. The crucifixion of liMng 
persons does not meet us on OT ground (unless it be m 
Ezr 6“ , see RV ), though death by hanging does (Est 7^®. 
The staurod of LXX here renders the Heb. talah = * to 
hang’); but the hanging up of a dead body, especially 
on a tree, is familiar (Jos lO^®, cf. 1 S 31*®, 2 S 4*2 21*=), 
and is sanctioned by the Law (Dt 2122 ), with the proviso 
that a body thus hung, as something accursed, must 
be removed and buried before mghtfall (v 23 ). This 
enactment explains Jn 193* , Gal 3*3, as well as the reff. 
in the NT to tiie cross as a tree (Ac 53 ® IQs® 132^ 1 P 2«) 

2. Its origin and use.— The origin of crucifixion is 
traced to the Phoenicians, from w'hom it passed to 
many other nations, including both Greeks and Romans. 
Among the latter it w'as exceedingly common, but was 
confined almost exclusively to the pumshment of slaves, 
foreigners, or criminals of the lowest class, being regarded 
as incompatible with the dignity of any Roman citizen 
(cf. Clc. in Verr. i. S, v. 61, 66). This explains why, as 
tradition affirms, St Paul was beheaded, while St. Peter 
and other Apostles, like the Master Himself, were put to 
death on the cross. 

3. Forms of the cross.— The primitive form was the 
crux $implex — a single post set upright in the earth, to 
which the victim was fastened; or a sharp stake on 
which he was impaled. The Roman cross was more 
elaborate, consisting of two beams, which, however, 
might be put together in different ways. Three shapes 
are distingmshed: (1) The crux commissa (T). shaped 
like a capital T, and commonly known as St. Anthony’s 
cross; (2) the crux immma (f), the form with which 
we are most familiar; (3) the (tux decussata (X), shaped 
like the letter X, and known as St. Andrew’s cross. 
Early Christian tradition affirms that it was on (2) that 
Jesus died (e.g. Iren Hcer. ii. 24, § 4; Justin, Trypho, 91); 
and this is confirmed by the statements of the Gospels 
as to the ‘title* that was set above His head (Mt 27”, 
Mk 16**, Lk 2338, Jn 19*®* ). 

4. MeUiodiiiid accompaniments of crucifixion.— These 
are very fully illustrated in the Gospel narratives of 
the death of Jesus, to which we shall now especially 
refer. Immediately after being condemned to the cross, 
a prisoner was brutally scourged. [In the case of Jesus 
the scourging appears to have taken place before His 
condemnation (Jn 19*), and to have been intended by 
Pilate as a compromise with the Jews between the 
death sentence and a verdict of acquittal (Lk 23**).] 
The cross-beam (patiMum), not the whole cross, was 
then laid on his shoulders, and borne by him to the 
place of execution, while his Htuius (Jn 19*®* , Qr. iiUos, 
Eng. ‘title*) or tablet of accusation hung around his 
neck, or was earned before him by a herald. If it was 
only the paixbvXum that Jesus carried, the probable 
failure of His strength by the way, leading to the incident 
of Simon the Cyrenian (Mt 27®11), must be attributed not 
to the weight of His burden, but to sheer physical 
exhaustion aggravated by loss of blood through scourg- 
ing, as well as to the anguish that pressed upon His 
soul. 

Arrived at the place of execution, which both with the 
Romans and the Jews was outside of the city (see art. 
Golgotha), the condemned was stripped of his clothing 
by the soldiers detailed to carry out the sentence, who 
immediately appropriated it as their lawful booty 
(Mt 278*11). He was then laid on the ground, the cross- 
^am was thrust beneath his shoulders, and his hands 
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•were fastened to the extremities, sometimes with cords, 
but more usually, as in the case of Jesus (Jn 20*8, Lk 
2439* j cf. Col 2*4), with nails The beam was next 
raised into position and securely fixed to the upright 
already planted in the ground On the upright was a 
projecting peg (sedile) astride of which the victim was 
made to sit, thereby relie\ing the strain on the pierced 
hands, which might otherwise have been torn away 
from the nails Finally the feet w^ere fastened to the 
low'er part of the upright, either with nails (Lk 2439* ) 
or with cords. 

The cross w'as not a lofty erection— much lowsr than 
it IS usually represented in, Christian art (cf. Mt 2748 ||). 
Hanging thus quite near the ground, Jesus, in the midst of 
His last agonies, w'as all the more exposed to the jeers 
and insults of the bystanders and passers-by . It was a 
custom in Jerusalem to provide some alleviation for 
the physical tortures and mental sufferings of the cruci- 
fied by gi^ung him a stupefying draught. This was 
offered to Jesus before He was nailed to the cross; 
but He refused to take it (Mt 2734) He would dnnk 
every drop of the cup that His Father had given Him, 
and go on to death with an unclouded consciousness. 
But for this we could hardly have had those ‘Seven 
Words from the Cross' which come to us like the 
glonous rays that shoot from a sun sinking in awful 
splendour. 

In crucifixion the pains of death were protracted 
long— sometimes for days. Even when the victims 
were nailed and not merely tied to the cross, it was 
hunger and exhaustion, not loss of blood, that was the 
direct cause of death. Sometimes an end was put to 
their sufferings by the crurifragium — the breaking of 
their legs by hammer-strokes. It is not likely that in 
ordinary circumstances the Jews would induce a Roman 
governor to pay any attention to the law of Bt 2122 * . 
But, as the day following our Lord’s crucifixion was not 
only a Sabbath, but the Sabbath of Passover week, 
Pilate was persuaded to give orders that Jesus and the 
two robbers crucified along with Him should be de- 
spatched by the crurifragium and their bodies removed 
(Jn 1931). The soldiers broke the legs of the robbers 
first, but when they came to Jesus they found that He was 
already dead. One of them, either in sheer brutality 
or to make sure of His death, ran a spear into His side. 
The blood and water that gushed out (Jn 1934, cf. 1 
Jn 5* 8) have been held by some medical authorities to 
justify the opimon that the Saviour died of a broken 
heart. His death being certified, Joseph of Arimathsea, 
who had begged the body from Pilate, removed it from 
the cross and laid it in his own sepulchre (Mt 2737 ff H). 

J. C. Lambert. 

CRUELTY.— The word ‘cruelty’ has nearly dis- 
appeared from our Bibles. The RV has introduced 
‘ngour* and ‘violence’ in its stead. However, many 
instances of cruelty remain in the OT records, and 
some of these seem to have the sanction of Scripture. 
Such passages as Dt 20*^, Jos 621 , 2 S 123* no longer 
trouble the devout student of the Bible as they once 
did. He now recognizes the fact that in the Bible we 
have a faithful record of the slow evolution of spiritual 
ideals, and that the revelation of the NT brands as un- 
Christian and inhuman many things that were written 
by the ancient scribes and some things that were done 
by ancient saints. The spirit of Elijah may not be the 
spirit of Chnst (Lk 956). Cruelty is un-Christian; 
kindness is the law of the Christian life. 

D. A. Hates. 

CRUSE.— See House, § 9. 

CRYSTAL. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

CUB in Ezk 306 is almost certainly a corruption of 
Lub (ic. Lybia), as was read by LXX. The ‘Libya’ 
of AV is a mistranslation of Put (see RV). Cf. Nah 3*, 
where Lybiansare mentioned along with Cush (Ethiopia), 
Egypt, and Put, as here; also 2 Ch 12* 16*. 
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CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM 


CUBIT. — See Weights and Measures. 

CUCKOW (shachaph, Lv 1P«. Dt 14i6, RV ‘seamew/ 
following LXX). — Although cuckoos are common in 
Palestine, and their voices may be heard all over the 
land in the spnng, yet there is good reason for rejecting 
tins translation. The Heb. root implies ‘leanness,’ 
and the ‘unclean’ bird referred to must have been 
some kind of gull. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

CUCUMBERS. — Two varieties of cucumber are very 
common in Palestine. The Cucumis sattvus (Arab. 
khyar), a smooth-skinned, whitish cucumber of delicate 
flavour, is a prime favourite with the Arabs. It is cool 
and juicy, but for cultivation requires abundant water. 
The second (C. chate, Arab, [m Jerusalem] faqqHs, [in 
Syria] qithM) is a long slender cucumber, less jmcy than 
the former. The reference in Nu 11® is probably to 
the latter, which is an Egyptian plant. The ‘ lodge in 
a garden of cucumbers’ (Is 1®) is the rough booth erected 
by the owner, raised, as a rule, high upon poles, from 
which he may keep guard over his ripening vegetables. 
When the harvest is over, the ‘lodge’ is not taken down 
but is allowed to drop to pieces. It is a dreary ruin of 
poles and dried branches during more than half the 
year. E. W. G. Masterman. 

CUMI. — See Tautha Cumi. 

GUMMIB . — ^The seed of an umbelliferous plant, the 
Cuminum cyminum (syriacum), widely cultivated in 
and around Palestine. It is used to flavour dishes, and, 
more particularly, bread; in flavour and appearance it 
resembles carraway; it has long been credited with 
medicinal properties; it certainly is a carminative. It 
is even nqw beaten out with rods (Is 282 ^). Tithes of 
cummin were paid by the Jews (Mt 232®). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

OUN. — See Berothah. 

CUNNING. — As a subst. ‘cunning’ in AV means 
either skill or knowledge, as an adj. either skilfvl or 
wise (we cannot say knowing, for that adj. has also 
degenerated). It is the pres, participle of the Anglo- 
Sax. verb cunnm, which meant both ‘to know’ and 
‘to be able.’ In the Preface to the Wyclifite version 
of 1388 we read of ‘the Holy Spyrit, author of all 
wisdom and cunnynge and truth.’ 

CUP. — 1, In OT the rendering of various words, the 
precise distinction between which, either as to form or 
use, is unknown to us. The usual word is ftds, the 
ordinary drinking-vessel of nch (Gn 40“ ^i) and 

poor (2 S 12®) alike, the matenal of which varied, no 
doubt, with the rank and wealth of the owner, Joseph’s 
divining cup igdbhia * , Gn ) was of silver, and, we 
may infer, of elaborate workmanship, since the same 
word is used for the bowls (AV) or cups (RV), i.e. the 
flower-shaped ornamentation, on the candlestick of the 
Tabernacle. That the gabhW was larger than the fcffs 
is clear from Jer 35®. The khdvDth of 1 Ch 28^^ were 
more probably flagons, as RV in Ex 25®® 37^® (but 
Nu 4? RV ‘cups’). The 'aggdn (Is 22«) was rather a 
basin, as Ex 24®, than a cup (EV). 

In NT poterion is the corresponding name of the 
ordinary drinking-cup (water Mt etc., wine 23“ 
etc.). The ‘cup of blessing’ (1 Co 10“) is so named 
from the kbs habberdkfiah of the Jewish Passover (wh. 
see, also Eucharist). 

2 . The word ‘ cup ’ has received an extended figurative 
application in both OT and NT. (a) As in various other 
literatures, ‘ cup’ stands, esp. in Psalms, for the happy 
fortune or experience of one’s earthly lot, mankind being 
thought of as receiving this lot from the hand of God, as 
the guest receives the wine-cup from the hand of his host 
(Ps 16® 23® 73“> etc ). But also, conversely, for the bitter 
lot of the wicked, Ps H® (cf (c) below), and in particular 
for the sufferings of Jesus Christ, Mt 20® Mk 10*®- •» 
14®«, Lk 2242, jn igu. ( 5 ) Another figure is the ‘cup 
of salvation’ (lit. 'of deliverances’), Ps 116«. The 


reference is to the wine of the thank-offerings, part of 
the ntual of which was the festal meal before J'’ (cf 
vv.“» nff ). (c) By a still bolder figure the punitive 
wrath of the offended Deity is spoken of as a cup which 
the guilty, Israelites and heathen alike, must dram to 
the dregs. So Jer 25“® (the wine-cup [of] fury), Ezk 
2332-34, Is (‘the cup of trembling,' RV ‘stagger- 

ing’), Zee 122 (Bv ‘cup of reeling’), Ps 75®, Rev 14i» 
16^8 18®, for all which see the commentanes. (d) 
Lastly, we have ‘the cup of consolation’ offered to the 
mourners after the funeral-ntes, Jer 16^ (cf. Pr 31®). 

CUPBEARER.*— An officer of considerable import- 
ance at Oriental courts, whose duty it was to serve the 
wine at the table of the king. The first mention of this 
officer IS in the story of Joseph (Gn 40i-“), where the 
term rendered butler in EV is the Heb. word w’hich is 
rendered in other passages ‘cupbearer.’ The holder 
of this office was brought into confidential relations with 
the king, and must have been thoroughly trustworthy, 
as part of his duty was to guard against poison in the 
king’s cup. In some cases he was required to taste the 
wine before presenting it. The position of Nehemiah 
as cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus was evidently 
high. Herodotus (iii. 34) speaks of the office at the 
court of Cambyses, king of Persia, as ‘ an honour of no 
small account,’ and the narrative of Nehemiah shows 
the high esteem of the king, who is so solicitous for his 
welfare that he asks the cause of his sadness (2®). The 
cupbearers among the officers of king Solomon’s house- 
hold (IK 10®) impressed the queen of Sheba, and they 
are mentioned among other indications of the grandeur 
of his court, which was modelled upon courts of other 
Oriental kings. 

CUPBOARD (1 Mac Ifi®).-— A sideboard used for the 
display of gold and silver plate. This is the earliest 
meaning of ‘cupboard’; cf. Greene (1592), ‘Her 
mistress ... set all her plate on the cubboorde for skew.’ 

CURSE.*— See Ban and Excommunication. 

CURTAIN.— See Tabernacle. 

CUSH in OT designates Ethiopia , and is the only name 
used there for that region. It is the same as the Egyptian 
Kash OT Kesh. Broadly speaking, it answers to the 
modern Nubia. More specifically, the Egyptian Kash 
extended southwards from the first Cataract at Syene 
(Ezk 29^°), and in the periods of widest extension of 
the empire it embraced a portion of the Sudan. It 
was conquered and annexed by Egypt under the 12th 
Dynasty (c. b.c. 2000) and remained normally a subject 
country. After the decline of the 22nd (Libyan) 
Dynasty, the Cushites became powerful and gradually 
encroached on northern Egypt, so that at length an 
Ethiopian dynasty was estabhshed (the 25th, 728-663), 
which was overthrown by the Assyrians. Within this 
penod falls the attempt of Tirhakah, king of Cush, to 
defeat Sennacherib of Assyria in Palestine (2 K 19®). 

In Gn 10® Cush is a son of Ham, though his descendants 
as given in v.? are mostly Arabian. Surprising also is 
the statement in 2 Ch 14®® that Zerah the Cushite 
invaded Judah in the days of Asa, at a time when the 
Cushites had no power in Egypt. An attempt has been 
made to solve these and other difficulties by the assump- 
tion of a second Cush in Arabia (cf. 2 Ch 21“). Instructive 
references to the Cushite country and people are found 
in Am 9^^, Is IS^f , Jer 13“. Cushites were frequent in 
Palestine, probably descendants of slaves; see 2 S 18*“^ , 
Jer 36“ 38^®-. These were, however, possibly Arabian 
Cushites. For the explanation of the Cush of Gn 10® , 
and possibly of 2“, see CossjBans. J. F. McCurdy. 

CUSH as a personal name occurs only in the title of 
Ps 7. He is described as a Benjamite, and was probably 
a follower of Saul who opposed David. 

CUSHAN (Hab 3^)*= Arabian (?) Cush (wh. see). 

OUSHAN-RISHATHAIM*— King of Mesopotamia, or 



CUSHI, CUSHITE 

Aram-naharaim, first of the oppressors of Israel, from 
whom Othniel. son of Kenaz. delivered them after eight 
years (Jg 3®-^“). It has been conjectured that he was 
a king of the Mitanm, whose terntory once covered the 
district between the Euphrates and Habor, or that 

* Aram ’ is a mistake for Edom, ‘ Rishat haim ’ for Resh-hat- 

temani, ‘chief of the Temanites.' The name has not 
yet received any monumental explanation, and its 
nationality is unknown. C. H. W. Joh.vs. 

CUSHI, CUSHITE.— The word CUshi occurs with 
the article in Nu 12i, 2 S without the article in 
Jer 36“ , Zeph Ik 1. With the article it is probably 
merely an expression of nationality, ‘the Cushite* 
(see Cush). It was looked upon as a disgrace that 
Moses should have married a Cushite. 2. Without the 
article the word is used merely as a proper name It is 
borne by (1) the great-grandfather of Jehudi, the latter 
one of Jehoiakim’s courtiers (Jer 36i^); (2) the father of 
the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph l^). 

CUSHION.— See Pillow. 

CUST0M:(S) (Mt 17“, Ro 13"); ‘receipt of custom* 
(Mt 9®, Mk 21k Lk 5*0~This is to be carefully dis- 
tingmshed from ‘tribute’ (w’h. see). The customs 
were paid on the value of goods, in Galilee and Per®a 
to the Herods, but in the Roman province of Judasa 
to the procurator as agent of the Roman government. 
The ‘ receipt of custom ’ was the collector’s office 

A. SOUTEK. 

CUTH, OUTHAH.— One of the cities from w'hich 
Sargon brought colonists to take the place of the Israel- 
ites whom he had deported from Samaria, b.c. 722 
(2 K 17^ ®®). These colonists intermingled with the 
Israelite inhabitants who were left by Sargon, and 
their descendants, the Samaritans, were in consequence 
termed by the Jews ‘Cuthssans.’ According to the 
old Arabic geographers, Cuthah was situated not far 
from Babylon. This view is borne out by the Assynan 
inscriptions, from which we learn that Kuii (or Kutu) was 
a city of Middle-Babyloma. It has now been identified 
with the modern Tell Ibrdhim, N.E. of Babylon, where 
remains of the temple of Nergal (cf. v.®o) have been 
discovered. 

CUTHA (1 Es 5«). — His sons were among the 
Temple servants who returned from Babylon with 
Zenibbabel. 

CUTTING OFF FROM THE PEOPLE.— See Crimes 
AND Punishments, § 11. 

CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH.— This expression’occurs 
only in Lv lO*® 21®. The former passage runs thus: 

* Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the 
dead. ... I am the Lord.* The same prohibition, 
otherwise expressed in the original, is found in the 
earlier Deuteronomic legislation (Dt U^). The reference 
is to the practice, not confined to the Hebrews or even 
to their Semitic kinsfolk, of making incisions in the 
face, hands (Jer 483^), and other parts of the body to 
the effusion of blood, as part of the rites of mourning 
for the dead (see Marks, § 4), and by a natural 
transition, to which the wearing of sackcloth forms 
a parallel, in times of national calamity. The custom 
is referred to without condemnation by the pre- 
Deuteronomic prophets, see Hos 7» (corrected text, 
as RVm), and esp. Jer 16« 41® 47®. 

The underlying motive of this practice and the reasons 
for its legislative prohibition have been variously stated. 
It may be regard^ as certain, however, that the practice 
had its root in primitive animistic conceptions regarding 
the spirits of the departed. The object in view may 
have been either so to disfigure the living that they 
should be unrecognizable by the malignant spirits of 
the dead, or, more probably, by means of the effusion 
of blood— which originally, perhaps, was brought into 
contact with the corpse— to maintain or renew the bond 
of union between the living and the dead. 


CYPRUS 

The explanation just given is confirmed by the allied 
practice, springing from similar motives, of shaving off 
the whole (Ezk 4420, cf Bar m or part of the head hair 
or of the beard m token of mourning (Is I52 22'2, Ezk 7^®, 
Am 8‘o etc.). Both practices, the incisions and the 
sha\1ng, are named together m the legislative passages 
above cited. Thus Dt 14i forbids ‘ baldness between 
the eyes,' t.e. the shaving of the front of the scalp, ‘for 
the dead’: in Lv 19®’ it is forbidden to ‘round the 
corners’ of the head, t e. to shave the temples (cf Jer 92® 
2523, where certain desert tribes are named the corners 
dipt,' from their habit of shaving the temples, see Hair), 
and to ‘mar the corners of the beard’ (cf Jer 483^* 
These references recall the wide-spread heathen practice 
of hair-offenngs, w'hich goes back to the antique 
conception that the hair, like the blood, is the seat 
of life. 

The reason of the twofold prohibition now becomes 
apparent. With the growth of loftier conceptions of 
J'^ and His worship, these practices, with their animistic 
background and heathen associations, were seen to be 
unworthy of a people w’ho owed exclusive devotion to 
their covenant God, a thought implied m the concluding 
words of Lv 192® ‘I am Jahweh.* The practice of 
gashing the body till the blood ran, as part of the ritual 
of Baal worship, is attested by 1 K 182®. 

The further prohibition of Lv 192® ‘nor print any 
marks upon you,’ refers to another widely prevalent 
custom in antiquity, that of tattooing and even branding 
(3 Mac 223) the body with the name or symbol of one’s 
special deity, a practice to which there is a reference 
in Is 44®, to be rendered as in RVm, ‘another shall 
wnte on his hand, Unto the Lord,’ or, better, as one 
word, * Jahweh ’s.* A. R. S Kennedy. 

OYAMON, Jth 7®=Jokneam (wh. see). 

CYLINDER.— Ca 5^ RVm for EV ‘nng.’ See 
Ring. 

CYMBAL.— See Music and Musical Instruments. 

CYPRESS.— (1) tirzah (Is 44ik RV ‘ holm oak ’) stands 
for some tree with very hard wood, the meaning of the 
root (in Arabic) being to he hard ‘ Holm oak ’ is the 
rendering of the oldest Latin translation. This is the 
Qaercus Uex^ a tree now rare W. of the Jordan, but 
still found in Gilead and Bashan; (2) te'ashshur (Is 
4118 RVm). Both AV and RV have ‘box tree’ (wh. 
see): (3) berUsh (2 S 6® RVm). Both AV and RV have 
‘ fir wood ’ (see also Is 55i3). In Palestine to-day cypresses 
are extensively planted, especially in cemeteries. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

CYPRUS.— An island in the N.E. corner of the 
Levant, within sight of the Synan and Cilician coasts. 
Its greatest length is 140 miles, breadth 60 miles. In 
configuration it consists of a long plain shut in on the N. 
and the S.W. by mountain ranges. 

In the OT the name Cyprus does not occur, but un- 
doubtedly the island is referred to under the name 
Kittim, which is the same as the name of the Phoenician 
town Kfition, now Lamaka. In Gn 10^ Kittim is spoken 
of as a son of Javan, together with Tarshish and Ehshah, 
This probably implies that the earliest population of 
Cyprus was akin to the pre-Hellemc population of 
Greece. In Ezk 27® the isles of Kittim are spoken of as 
supplying Tyre with boxwood. But the name Kittim 
is used also of the West generally, as in Dn 113® of the 
Romans (cf. Nu 24®*). 

The early importance of Cyprus was due to its foreste 
and its copper. Its copper has long ago been exhausted, 
and owing to neglect its for^ts have perished. But through- 
out the ‘bronze age,* which for .aJgsean countries may 
roughly be reckoned as b.c. 2000 to b.c. 1000, its cower was 
exported not only to Syria but to Egypt and to Europe, 
and, mixed w ith the tin brought by Phoenicians from Cornwall 
and the West, it provided themetal from which both weapons 
and omamente were made. Hence the name copper is 
derived from Cyprus . When the iron age began, this metal 
also was obtained from Cjiprus. 
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Doubtless the copper was first exported by Phoenicians, 
who early founded Kition and other towns m Cyprus, and 
introduced the worship of the Syrian Aphrodite who became 
known to the Greeks as the ‘Cyprian goddess ’ But the 
Greeks themselves were not long behind the Phoenicians in 
the island, — the settlers were doubtless Peloponnesians dis- 
turbed by the Donan invasions, and they used what the 
Greeks called the Arcadian dialect They brought with 
them the ^gaean civilization, as rehes found in the island 
prove conclusively. Paphos, Soli, Salamis were Greek 
settlements, the last being named from the island oft the 
coast of Attica. But the Greeks soon combined with the 
Phoenicians. They adopted what was probably in origin 
a Hittite alphabet, m which every syllable is represented by a 
separate sign, and this lasted till the 4th century. 

Cyprus did not develop as an ind^endent power. Before 
B c 1450 It was made tributary to Egypt. About b.c. 1000 
it was subject to Tyre, and with Phoenicia it passed into the 
hands of Sargon, the Assyrian, about b.c. 700. Sargon left 
an inscnption at Kition, and later Assynan kings record 
tribute received from Cyprus. About b.c. 560 Amasis of 
Egypt reduced the island, and it passed with Egypt to 
Cambyses of Persia in b.c 625. It took part in the Ionian 
revolt of b c. 601, but was quickly reduced, and supplied 
Xerxes withafieet ms c.480. Athensmaderepeatedattempts 
to secure the island, but the mixed population prevented 
any strong Hellenic movement, and it only passeci definitely 
into Greek hands by submission to Alexander the Great after 
the battle of Issus in b . c. 333. On the division of his empire 
it fell to the Ptolemys of Eg3T)t , until it was annexed by Rome 
in B c. 57. It was made a separate province after the battle 
of Actium in B c. 3 1, becoming at first an ‘ imperial’ province, 
but being afterwards transferred to ‘ senatorial ’ government, 
so that in Ac 13^ St. Luke rightly describes the governor as a 
proconsul. 

Jews first settled in Cyprus under the Ptolemys, and 
their numbers there were considerable before the time 
of the Apostles. Barnabas is desenbed as a Cypnot 
Jew, and when he and St. Paul started from Antioch on 
the First Missionary Journey, they first of all passed 
through Cyprus (Ac IS^-i*), They landed at Salamis, 
then a Greek port flounshing with Synan trade, now 
deserted— with its harbour silted up — three miles from 
Famagusta. Here they preached in the synagogue, 
where their message was probably not entirely new 
(Ac 1B9), and then journeyed through ‘the whole island’ 
(RV) to New Paphos in the W. — a three or four days* 
journey, even if they preached nowhere on the way. 
New Paphos, like Old Paphos, was the seat of the worship 
of Aphrodite (see Paphos), and was at this time the 
Roman capital. (For the incidents connected with the 
proconsul and the magus, see artt. Sergius Paulus and 
Bar- JESUS.) 

Besides Barnabas we have mention of Mnason, an 
‘original convert,’ as coming from Cyprus (Ac 21i®), but 
we have no knowledge of how the Church grew in the 
island until it included 15 bishoprics. The Jews of Cyprus 
took part in the great rising of their race which took 
place in a.d. 117 (when Trajan was busy with Parthia), 
and they are said to have massacred 240,000 of the 
Gentile population. The revolt was suppressed without 
mercy, and all Jews were expelled from the island. 

Under the Byzantine emperors Cyprus suffered much ftom 
their misrule, and from the Saracens. Seized in 1191 by 
Richard CcBur de Lion, it was sold to the Knights TempUirs. 
From 1479 to 1570 it was held by the Venetians. After 
three centuries of Turkish rule it passed under British rule 
in 1878, by a convention which still requires it to pay tribute 
to the Sultan, But it has scarcely recovered prosperity. 
Various causes have lessened the rainfall, it is troubled with 
malaria, its mineral resources were long ago worked out and 
its forests destroyed. There are no good roads, and com- 


munication is kept up by bullock-carts and mules Its 
best ports (Lamaka and Limasol) are open roadsteads. 

A. E. Hillard. 

GYRENE. — Capital of Libya (Tripoli) in N Africa 
(Ac 2^0), the home of numerous Jews who with the 
‘Libertines’ (freedmen from Rome?) and Alexandrians 
had a synagogue of their own at Jerusalem (Ac 6®). 
Many of these became Christians, as Simon and his sons 
(doubtless), Mk 1521; Lucius, Ac 131; and those in 
Ac 1120 who preached to the ‘ Greeks’ (v.l. * Hellenists’). 

A. J. Maclean. 

GYRENItrS.— See Quirinius. 

GYRUS. — Referred to as ‘king of the Persians,’ 
2 Ch 3622, Ezr Dn 10^ and often; ‘the Persian,’ 
Dn 628; ‘king of Babylon,’ Ezr 5^^. He is regarded 
in Is 40-48 as specially destined by Jahweh to redeem 
Israel and execute Divine judgment upon Babylon, to 
set free the captives and restore Jerusalem and its 
Temple. He had not known Jahweh before his call, but 
carried out his mission in Jahweh ’s name, and is styled 
‘the fnend of Jahweh’ and ‘ Jahweh’s anointed ’ The 
Cyrus of whom these high expectations were formed 
was the founder of the Persian Empire. His grand- 
father was also called Cyrus (Kurush, Bab. Kurash, 
Heb. Koresh), He was an Aryan and descended from 
Achsemenes (Hakhamanish). At first he was king 
of Persia and Anshan or Anzan, an Elamite province, 
capital at Susa (Shushan), and vassal of Media. The 
contemporary cuneiform inscriptions are — (1) a cyhnder 
inscnption of Nabonidus, last king of Babylonia, from 
Sippara ; (2) an annalistic tablet of Cyrus written shortly 
after his conquest of Babylonia; (3) a proclamation 
of Cyrus of the same date. Nabonidus’ account was 
written soon after Cyrus, *a petty vassal* of Astyages 
(Istuvegu), king of the Manda, with his small army had 
conquered Astyages (b.c. 649). This led to the with- 
drawal of the Manda from Harran, and left Nabonidus 
free to restore the temple of Sin there. Cyrus soon 
made himself master of the whole Median empire, but 
was faced by an alliance of Croesus, king of Lydia, 
Nabomdus of Babylon, and Amasis of Egypt. On the 
fall of Croesus, Cyrus turned to Babylonia, where 
Nabonidus had long estranged the inhabitants of the 
capital by his neglect of the sacred feasts and worship 
of Marduk. Belshazzar, his son, defended the land, 
but was defeated at Opis, and on 14th Tammuz, Sippara 
fell ‘without fighting.’ On the 16th, Gobiyas (Gubaru, 
Ugbaru) entered Babylon without resistance, and 
Cyrus followed on the 3rd of Marcheshvan, b.c. 639-8, 
and was received, according to his own account, by all 
classes, especially by priests and nobles, as a liberator. 
He claims to have restored to their homes the exiles 
from Babylonia and their gods, and prays that these 
gods may daily intercede for him with Marduk and 
Nabu, whose worshipper he professes to be. Cyrus 
reigned about nine years from this time, and in the last 
year handed over the sovereignty of Babylon to his son 
Cambyses. 

The career of Cyrus so impressed the popular imagi- 
nation, that the classical writers adorn his story with 
a variety of legendary incidents for which no con- 
firmation can be produced. The policy which Cyrus 
pursued towards the Jews is variously estimated, but 
all accounts agree in stating that the restoration of the 
Temple was started by him, and in claiming him as a 
worshipper of Jahweh. 0. H. W. Johns. 
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DABBBSH£TH.~>A town in the westward border of 
Zebulun (Jos 19“), identified with Dabsheh, E. of * Acca. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

DABEEATH. — A city said in Jos 191= to belon? to 
Zebulun, but m Jos 21^^ and 1 Ch 6^2 to be a Levitical 
city m Issachar. Probably it was on the border between 
the two tribes It has been identified with Daburieh 
at the foot of Tabor R. A. is Macalister. 

DABEIA.— One of the five scribes who wrote to the 
dictation of Ezra (2 Es 142^}. 

DACUBI, 1 Es 528==Akkub, Ezr 2^2. Neh 

DAGGER. — See Armour, Arms, § 1 (c). 

DAGOE. — A god whose worship w’as general among 
the Philistines (at Gaza, Jg 1623, 1 Mac lO®^ « IP, at 
Ashkelon, 1 S 52, prob. at Beth-dagon Iwh. see], which 
may at one time have been under Philistine rule). 
Indeed, the name Baal-dagon inscnbed in Phoemcian 
characters upon a cylinder now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, and the modern place-name Beit 
Dajan (S.E of Nablus), indicate an existence of his cult 
in Phcenicia and Canaan. An endeavour to identify 
the god with Atargatis (w’h. see) is responsible for the 
explanation of the name as a diminutive (term of en- 
dearment) of dag (‘fish’), and also for the rendenng 
of ‘only Dagon was left’ (1 S 5^) as ‘only the fishy 
part w'as left ’ Though there is nothing to contradict 
the supposition that Dagon was a fish-god, it is more 
probable that originally he was an agncultural deity 
(named from c?apan = ‘ grain,’ cf, 1 S 6^ ®), from which 
position he developed into a war-god (1 Ch lO^o) and 
apparently even into a national deity (1 S 58-6^*). 
An identification of this god with the Babyloman Dagan 
is doubtful (see Jensen, Kosmologie^ 449 ft ; and Jastrow, 
22cf, of Bab. and Assyr,, Index). N. Koenig. 

DAISAK, 1 Es 58i«Rezm, Ezr 2«, Neh 78«>, The 
form m 1 Es. is due to confusion of Heb. r and 1. 

DALANj 1 Es 537=Delaiah, Ezr 28«. 

DALETH. — Fourth letter of Heb. alphabet, and as 
such used in the 119th Psalm to designate the 4th part, 
each verse of which begins with this letter. 

DAUMANUTHA.— Hither Christ sailed after feeding 
the four thousand (Mk 81°). In Mt IS” Magadan is 
substituted. No satisfactory conjecture has yet been 
offered as to the explanation of either name, or the 
identification of either place. R, A. S. Macalister. 

DALMATIA. — A mountainous district on the £. 
coast of the Adriatic Sea. More exactly used, it is the 
southern half of the Roman province Ulyncum (wh. see). 
The writer of the Second Epistle to Timothy makes 
Titus journey there (2 Ti 4i«). A. Soutbr. 

DALPHON (Est 97).— The second son of Haman» 
put to death by the Jews. 

DAMARIS. — A convert at Athens (Ac 17®*), As 
women of the upper classes were kept more in the 
background there than in Macedonia or Asia Minor, 
she was probably not of noble birth (cf. 17^ ‘2), xhe 
name is perhaps a corruption of Damalis, ‘a heifer.’ 
The Bezan MS omits it. A. J. Maclean. 

DAMASCXTS,— 1. Situation, etc.— The chief city of 
N. Syria, situated in lat. 33® 30' N. and long. 36® 18' E. 
It lies in a plain east of the Anti-Lebanon, famous 
for its beauty and fertility, and watered by the Barada 
River, the Abanah (wh. see) of the Bible. The luxuri- 
ance of its gardens has long been renowned: the 
English traveller W. G. Browne in 1797 noted that 
the fruit-trees were so numerous that those which 
died and were cut down were sufficient to supply 
the town with firewood. Its population is estimated 
at from 150,000 to 220,000. It denves its modern 


importance from local manufactures (woodwork, furni- 
ture, artistic metal and textile work), from its situa- 
tion and convenience as a market for the desert 
tnbes, and from its religious sigmficance as the starting- 
point of the annual Syrian pilgnm caravan to Mecca. 
Railways run from Damascus to Haifa, Beyrout, and 
Mezerib, and the important line to Mecca, begun in 
1901, is expected to be fimshed in 1910. The writer of 
Canticles, in his appreciation of the sensuous beauty of 
scenery, has not forgotten Damascus: the nose of the 
Shulammite is compared to the ‘ tower of Lebanon which 
looketh toward Damascus’ (Ca 7^. 

The history of Damascus begins in remote antiquity: 
the time of its foundation is quite unknown; but that 
a settlement should have been founded in so desirable 
a locality was ine\itable from the very beginmng of 
human association. It was probably already an ancient 
city at the time of the Tell el-Amarna tablets, on which 
we meet w'lth its name more than once. It also appears 
in the tribute lists of Thothmes iii as Demesku. 

2. OT references. — In the Biblical history we first 
meet with the name of Damascus as a territorial indi- 
cation m defining the line of Abram’s pursuit of the five 
kings (Gn 14»6). In Gn 15® the name of Abram’s 
steward is given in the MT as Dammesek Ehezer (so RV) — 
a name probably corrupt. It is explained in the Aram , 
Targum, and Syr. as ‘Eliezer the Damascene,’ which 
gives sense, though it presupposes a most improbable 
corruption in the Hebrew text. We must therefore 
pass this passage by with the remark that it is not un- 
hkely that Abram’s servant was a native of Damascus 
We hear nothing more of Damascus till 2 8 8® *, which 
describes David’s capture of the city as a repnsal for its 
assistance given to Hadadezer, king of Zobah; David 
garrisoned it and reduced it to a tributary condition 
(cf. 1 Ch 185). The general of Hadadezer, however, 
Rezon by name, succeeded in establishing himself as 
king in Damascus in the time of Solomon, and made 
himself continuously a very troublesome neighbour (1 
K 1128 24). In the wars between Asa and Baasha (1 K 
151® , 2 Ch 162ff ) the king of Judah invoked the aid of 
Ben-hadad, king of Syria, whose royal city was Damascus, 
against his Israelite enemy. By gifts he persuaded him 
to break the truce already existing between Ben-hadad 
and Israel, and to join partnership with J udah Accord- 
ingly Ben-hadad proceeded to harass Baasha on his 
northern borders, and so induced him to desist from his 
plan of erecting border fortifications between the two 
Hebrew kingdoms. Hostilities continued between 
Syria and Israel till the days of Ahab: Ahab’s sparing 
of Ben-hadad after the battle of Aphek and his making 
a truce with him, were the cause of a prophetic denun- 
ciation (1 K 20«). In the reign of Jehoram, the Syrian 
general Naaman came to be cleansed of leprosy (2 K 5), 
and Elisha's directions led to his famous depreciating 
comparison of the muddy Jordan with the clear-flowing 
Abanah and Pharpar (v.12). The Chronicler (2 Ch 242*) 
reports a victorious invasion of Judah by Damascus in 
the days of Joash. The city of Damascus was re-taken 
by Jeroboam ii. (2 K 1428), though the circumstances are 
not related; but must have been lost again immediately, 
for we find the Syrian king Rezin there (2 K 16) oppress- 
ing Ahaz, so that he was led to the policy, which (as Isaiah 
foresaw, 7. lO®-!^) proved suicidal, of calling in the aid of 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, and submitting himself 
as a vassal of that great king. Prophetic denunciations 
of Damascus, as of the other enemies of the Hebrews, are 
found in Is 17, Jer 4928, Am I*-®, and Zee 91. Damascus 
as a commercial centre was always of great importance, 
and Ezekiel (27^8) alludes to its trade in vines and wool. 
It is, of course, included in the imaginary restoration ot 
the kingdom (Ezk 47^7). 
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3. NT references. — Damascus appears only in con- 
nexion with St Paul. Here took place his miraculous 
conversion (Ac 9 22. 26) with the well-known attendant 
circumstances, and his escape from Aretas (wh see), the 
governor, by being lowered in a basket over the wall 
(Ac 925, 2 Co 11*2 33), and hither he returned after his 
Arabian retirement (Gal 

4. Later history. — ^The late extra-Biblical history is very 
complicated. In 333 b.c , after the battle of Issus, the 
city was surrendered to Parmenio, the general of Alexander 
the Great, and dunng the subseciuent Graeco-Egyptian 
wars it fell more than once into the hands of the Ptolemys. 
In 111 B c., on the partition of Syria between Antiochus 
Grypus and A. Cyzicenus, the latter obtained possession of 
the city His successor, Demetrius Eucaerus, invaded 
Palestine in 88 b c. and defeated Alexander Jannaeus at 
Shechem. His brother, who succeeded him, was driven out 
by the Arabian Haritha (Aretas). For a while it remained 
in Arab hands, then, after a temporary occupation by 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, it was conquered by Metellus, 
the Roman general It was a city of the Decapolis The 
great temple of the city was by one of the early Christian 
emperors — probably Theodosius— transformed into a church. 
It is now the principal mosque of the city, but was partly 
destroyed by fire in 1893. Since 635 Damascus has been 
a Muslim city, though governed from time to time by different 
tubes and dynasties of that faith It was conquered by 
the Seljuks in 1075. The Crusaders never succeeded m 
making a strong position for themselves in the city. In 
1860 about 6000 Christians were massacred by the Muslim 
population of the city. Few remains of antiquity are to 
be seen in the modem city, which is attractive principally 
for its undiluted Oriental life and its extensive markets and 
bazaars The mosque just mentioned, a mediaeval castle, 
and part of the ancient walls, are the principal relics. 
Of course, there are the usual traditional sites of historical 
events, but these are not more trustworthy at Damascus 
than anywhere else in Syria and Palestine. 

R. A. S. Macaustesr. 

DAMNATION. — The words ‘damn,’ ‘damnable,* 
and ‘ damnation’ have, through their use in the literature 
of theology, come to express condemnation to ever- 
lasting punishment. But in the English Bible they 
mean no more than is now expressed by ‘condemn’ or 
‘condemnation.’ In some places a better translation 
than ‘condemnation’ is ‘judgment,’ as in Jn 52* ‘the 
resurrection of damnation’ (Gr. krisis, RV ‘judgment’). 
See Judgment. 

DAN. — According to the popular tradition, Dan was 
the fifth son of Jacob, and full brother of Naphtali, by 
Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid (Gn 30« s). Rachel, who 
had no children, exclaimed 'danannV (‘God hath 
judged me*), and, therefore, he was called Dan. As 
in the case of so many names, this is clearly a ‘ popular 
etymology, ’ It is probable that Dan was an appellative, 
or titular attnbute, of some deity whose name has 
not come down to us in connexion with it, or it may 
even be the name of a god as Gad was (cf. the Assyr. 
proper names Ashur-ddn [‘ Ashur is judge’], Aku-ddna 
I‘ the moon-god is judge’] of the period of Hammurabi). 
Its feminine counterpart is Dinah (Jacob’s daughter 
by Leah), which as the name of the half-sister of Dan 
is probably reminiscent of some related clan that early 
lost its identity. 

Of this eponymous ancestor of the tribe tradition 
has preserved no details, but some of the most interesting 
stories of the Book of Judges tell of the exploits of the 
Danite Samson, who, single-handed, wrought discomfiture 
in the ranks of the Philistines. These are heroic rather 
than historical tales, yet suggestive of the conditions 
that prevailed when the tribes were establishing them- 
selves, 

P makes Dan a large tribe. With his characteristic 
love of large numbers he gives the fighting strength of 
Dan in the Wilderness census as 62,700, more than that 
of any other except Judah (Nu 1*®; cf. 26«, Moab census). 
All the other data point in the opposite direction. J 
(Jg 18“) speaks of it as a * family ’ ; elsewhere Dan is said 
to have had only one son, Hushim or Shuham (Gn 4623, 
Nu 26*2). The tribe at first occupied the hill-country 
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in the S. W. of Ephraim, and thence attempted to spread 
out into the valleys of Aijalon and Sorek, That it 
ever reached the sea, either here or in its later northern 
home, is unlikely, notwithstanding the usual inter- 
pretation of Jg 517, a passage which yields no w'holly 
satisfactory meamng. (But see Moore, Judges, ad loc.). 
In this region the Danites were severely pressed by the 
‘ Amontes ’ = (Canaamtes) . The major portion were com- 
pelled to emigrate northward, where they found at the 
foot of Mt. Hermon an isolated city, Laish or Leshem, 
situated in a fertile tract of country (Jos 19*^, Jg 18). 
This city with its unsuspecting inhabitants the Danites 
ruthlessly destroyed. A new city was built, to which 
they gave the name of Dan. In this colony there 
were only 600 armed men with their families. On 
their way thither they induced the domestic priest of 
an Ephraimite, Micah, to accompany them with his 
sacred paraphernalia, an ephod, a graven and a molten 
image, and the teraphim. These were duly installed in 
a permanent sanctuary, in which the descendants of 
Moses are said to have ministered until the Captivity 
(Jg 183®). That the remnant of the family left in the 
South was either destroyed by its enemies, or, more 
hkely, absorbed by the neighbouring tnbes, is made 
probable by Jg 136, which ascribes the victory over 
their enemies to the ‘house of Joseph.’ Gn 49^? says 
‘ Dan shall be a serpent in the wray, an adder in the 
path’; and Dt Z3^, ‘Dan is a lion’s whelp,’ etc. These 
characterizations are more apphcable to a small tnbe 
of guerilla fighters, versed in cunning strategy, wont 
to strike a quick blow from ambush at a passing troop, 
than they are to the more sustained measures of warfare 
of a large and powerful body. See also Tribes. 

James A. Craig 

DAN. — A city in northern Palestine, once called 
Laish (Jg 1829) or Leshem (Jos 19*^), though the ancient 
record of the battle of four kings against five gives the 
later name (Gn 14^). It was a city remote from assist- 
ance, and therefore fell an easy prey to a band of maraud- 
ing Danites, searching for a dwelling-place. It was in the 
north boundary of Palestine The story of the Danites 
stealing the shrine of Micah is told to account for its 
sanctity, which Jeroboam i. recognized by setting up 
here one of his calf-shrines (1 K 122®). it was perhaps 
the same as Dan-jaan, one of the borders of Joab’s 
census district (2 S 24«). It was captured by Ben-hadad 
(1 K 152®). It is identified with Tdl el-Kadi on account 
of the similarity of meaning of the names (Arabic kadi 
— Hebrew dari«‘judge’) — a very dangerous ground for 
such speculations The site, however, would suit the 
geographical context of the narratives. 

R, A. S. Macalxster. 

DANCING.— See Games. 

DANIEL.— 1. Two passages in the Book of Ezekiel 
(1414-20 283), written respectively about b.c. 592 and 
587, mention a certain Daniel as an extraordinarily 
righteous and wise man, belonging to the same class as 
Noah and Job, whose piety availed with God on behalf 
of their unworthy contemporaries. All three evidently 
belonged to the far-distant past: Ezekiel's readers were 
familiar with their history and character. Daniel, oc- 
cupying the middle place, cannot be conceived of as 
the latest of them. He certainly was not a younger man 
than the prophet who refers to him, as the hero of the 
Book of Daniel would have been. For Dn makes the 
latter to have been carried into captivity in b.c. 606, 
a mere decade prior to Ezk 14, 2. See Abigail. 
3, A pnest who accompanied Ezra from Babylon to 
Jerusalem (Ezr 8®, Neh 10®). He was head of his 
father’s house, and traced his descent from Ithamar. 
At 1 Es 829 the name is spelled Gamdus or Gamael, 
which probably rests on a corrupt Heb. text. Driver 
{Daniel, p. xviii.) notes that amongst his contemporaries 
were ‘a Hananiah (Neh 1023), a Mishael (8*), and an 
Azanah (10®); but the coincidence is probably acd- 
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dental.’ It is, however, quite as likely that the author 
of Dn. borrowed the three names from Nehemiah 

J Taylor. 

DANIEL, BOOK OF.— 1. Authorship and Date.— 

The first six chapters of this book contain a senes of 
narratives which tell of (a) the fidelity of Darnel and 
his friends to their religion, and (6) the incomparable 
superiority of their God to the deities of Babylon, The 
remaining six chapters relate four visions seen by Darnel 
and the interpretation of them. Chs. 1-6 speak of 
Darnel in the third person, in 7-12 he is the speaker 
(yet see 7^ 100- But both parts are from the same pen, 
and the primd facie impression is that of an autobiog- 
raphy. Porphyry argued against this in the 3rd cent. 
A.D., and It IS now generally abandoned, for such reasons 
as the following: (1) In the Jewish Canon Dn stands 
in the third division, * the Wntings.* Had it been the 
production of a prophet of the 6th cent, it would have 
been put in the second division, ‘the Prophets.’ (2) 
Neither the man nor the book is mentioned in the list 
of Sir 44-50 (c. B.c. 200)- and Sir 49*® seems to have 
been wntten by one who was not acquainted with the 
story. (3) There is no reason for believing that a 
collection of sacred wntings, including Jer , had been 
formed in the reign of Darius, as is implied in Dn 
(4) The Heb. of Dn. is of a later type than even that 
of Chronicles. The Aramaic is a West-Synan dialect, 
not in use at the Bab. court in the 6th century. More 
Persian words are employed than a Heb. author would 
be familiar with at the close of the Bab empire. In a 
document composed pnor to the Macedoman conquest 
we should not have found the three Greek words which 
are here used. (5) There are inaccuracies which a 
contemporary would have avoided. It is doubtful 
whether Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem in b c. 
606 (1* 2). The name ‘Chaldaeans’ as designating 
the learned class is a later usage (22). Belshazzar was 
not ‘the king’ (5*), nor was Neb. his ancestor (5® “). 
Darius the Mede never ‘received the kingdom’ (6®D. 
Xerxes did not follow Artaxerxes (ll^) but preceded 
him. (6) The relations between Syria and Egypt, 
from the 4th to the 2nd cents. b.c„ are described with 
a fulness of detail which differentiates Dn 7. 11 from 
all OT prophecy: see the precision with which the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes is related in ch. 11; the events 
from 323-175 occupy 16 verses; those from 175-164 
take up 25; at v.®* the lines become less definite, 
because this is the point at which the book was written; 
at v.-*® prediction begins, and the language no longer 
corresponds with the facts of history. There can be 
little doubt that Dn. appeared about b.c. 166. Its 
object was to encourage the faithful Jews to adhere 
to their religion, in the assurance that God would inter- 
vene. The unknown writer was intensely sure of the 
truths in which he believed: to him and to his readers 
the historical setting was but a framework. Not that 
he invented the stories. We saw in the preceding article 
that the exiled Jews knew of a Daniel, famous for piety 
and wisdom. Round his name, in the course of the 
ages, stories illustrative of these qualities had gathered, 
and the author of our book worked up the material 
afresh with much skill. 

2. Language, Unity, Theology.— (1) From 2^»> to 
7^ is in Aramaic. Pour explanations have been offered: 
(o) This section was originally written in Aramaic, 
about B.c. 300, and incorporated, with additions, into 
the work of 166. (5) The corresponding portion of a 
Heb. original was lost and its place filled by an already 
current Aram, translation, (c) The author introduced 
the ‘CJhaldees’ as speaking what he supposed was their 
language, and then continued to write it because it was 
more familiar than Heb. to himself and his readers. 
(d) The likeliest suggestion is that the entire book was 
Aramaic, but would not have found admission into the 
Canon if it had not been enclosed, so to speak, in a 
frame of Heb., the sacred language. 
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(25 The unit?/ of the hook has been impugned by manj 
critics, but it is now generally agreed that the Question 
is settled by the harmony of view and consistency of 
plan which bind the two halves together The text has 
suffered more or less in 12® 2* 62® 7® 9<'2o 10^- » ® 102®- 
112 I2“f. 

(3) The theological features are what might be expected 
in the 2nd cent. b.c. Eschatology is prominent. The 
\nsions and their interpretations all culminate in the 
final establishment of the Kingdom of God. And in 
this connexion it should be mentioned that Dn is the 
earhest example of a fully developed Apocalypse. The 
doctrine of the Resurrection is also distinctly asserted: 
individuals are to rise again, not all men, or even all 
Israelites, but the martyrs and the apostates. At no 
earlier period is there such an angelology. Watchers 
and holy ones determine the destimes of an arrogant 
king. Two angels have proper names, Gabriel and 
Michael. To each nation a heavenly patron has been 
assigned, and its fortunes here depend on the struggle 
waged by its representative above. 

3. Text. — The early Church set aside the LXX in 
favour of the less paraphrastic version of Theodotion. 
In both translations are found the Additions to Darnel. 
(1) 67 verses are inserted after 32®, consisting of (a) the 
Prayer of Azanas, (jS) details concerning the heating of 
the furnace, (7) the Benedicite. These teach the proper 
frame of mind for all confessors, and dilate on the 
miraculous element in the Divine deliverance. (2) The 
History of Susanna, which demonstrates God’s protection 
of the unjustly accused and illustrates the sagacity in 
judgment of the youth who is rightly named Daniel, 
*E1 is my j'udge.’ (3) Bel and the Dragon, two tracts 
winch expose the imbecility of idolatry, and bring out 
Daniel’s cleverness and God’s care for His servant in 
penl Swete (Introd to OT in Greek, p. 260) rightly 
remarks that internal evidence appears to show that 
(1) and (2) originally had a separate circulation. 

J. Taylor. 

DAN-JAAN. — Joab and his officers in taking the 
census came ‘to Dan-jaan and round about to Zidon* 
(2 S 24®). No such place is mentioned anywhere else 
in OT, and it is generally assumed that the text is 
corrupt. It has indeed been proposed to locate Dan- 
jaan at a ruin N. of Achzib which is said to bear the 
name Khan DdniSn; but this identification, although 
accepted by Conder, has not made headway. The 
reference is more probably to the city of Dan which 
appears so frequently as the northern limit of the 
kingdom. 

DANNAH (Jos 15^®).— A town of Judah mentioned next 
to Debir and Socoh. It was clearly in the mountains 
S.W. of Hebron, probably the present Idhnah, 

DAPHNE.— A place mentioned in 2 Mac 4®® to which 
Onias withdrew for refuge, but from which he was 
decoyed by Andronicus and treacherously slain. It is 
the mod. Beit el-Md (‘ House of Waters’) about 5 miles 
from Antioch. Daphne was famous for its fountains, 
its temple in honour of Apollo and Diana, its oracle, 
and its right of asylum. (See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
c. xxlii.) 

DARA (1 Ch 2®).— See Darda. 

DABDA. — Mentioned with Ethan the Ezrahite, 
Heman, and Calcol as a son of Mahol, and a proverbial 
type of wisdom, but yet surpassed by Solomon (1 K 4®*). 
In 1 Oh 2® apparently the same four (Dara is probably an 
error for Darda) are mentioned with Zimii as sons of 
Zerah, the son of Judah by Tamar (Gn 38®®). See also 
Mahol. 

DABIG. — See Money, § 3. 

DABIUS.— 1 . Son of Hystaspes, king of Persia 
(b.c. 521-485), well known from the classical historian 
Herodotus, and, for the early part of his reign, from 
his own tri-lingual inscription on the rocks at Behistun. 
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He allowed the Jews to rebuild the Temple. The 
prophets Hagrgai and Zechanah encouraged the people 
to go on with the work, and when Tattenai, the Persian 
gov’ernor of Syna, demanded their authority, they alleged 
a decree of Cyrus On reference being made to Danus 
and the decree being found, the king confirmed it, 
and ordered facilities to be afforded for the building 
It was completed in the 6th year of his reign (Ezr 4. 5. 6, 
Hag H 21^ Zee 2. Darius the Persian (Neh 

1222). Possibly Darius Codomannus, the last king of 
Persia (b.c. 336-330), 1 Mac li. 3. ‘Danus’ m 
1 Mac 127 (A.V) IS an error for the Spartan ‘Anus’ 
(wh see). 4. ‘Danus the Mede’ (Dn 110, son of 
Ahasuerus of the seed of the Medes (9^), is said (S^i) 
to have succeeded to the kingdom of Babylon after 
Belshazzar’s death, and to have been sixty-two years old 
when he received the kingdom. This account does not 
answer to what we know of any king called Darius. 
Gobryas was he who actually received the kingdom 
for Cyrus, entenng Babylon on the 16th of Tammuz, 
four months before Cyrus made his tnumphal entry. 
He too appointed governors in Babylon (cf. Dn 60, 
and seems from the Babylonian Chromcle to have been 
m the attack which resulted in Belshazzar’s death. 
Whether Gobryas is intended, whether Darius was 
another name of his, or whether some mistake has crept 
into the text, cannot be decided without fresh evidence. 
It IS certain that no king of Babylon called Darius 
succeeded Belshazzar or preceded Cyrus. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

DARKNESS .—See Light. 

DABKON. — His sons were among those who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2^, Neh 758); called in 
1 Es 523 Lozon. 

DARE SATINCr. — See Parable (in OT), § 1. 

DARLING. — Ps 2220 ‘ Dehver my darling from the 
power of the dog’; 35i7 ‘rescue my soul from their 
destructions, my darling from the lions.’ The Heb. 
word (yahtdh) means an only son. In the Psalms it is 
used poetically of the psalmist’s own life, as his unique 
and priceless possession. 

DART.— See Armour, Arms, § 1 (5). 

DATES. — See Chronology. 

DATHAK. — See Eorah. 

DATHEMA (1 Mac 62).— A fortress in Bashan. It 
may perhaps be the modern Dameh on the S. border of 
the Leja district, N. of Ashteroth-karnaim. 

DAUGHTER . — See Family, 

DAVID (‘beloved’). — The second and greatest 
of the kings of Israel; the youngest of the eight sons of 
Jesse the Bethlehemite, he belonged to the tnbe of I 
Judah. The details of his life are gathered from I S j 
163-1 K 2^^ 1 Oh 111-293° (besides some scattered 
notices in the earlier chapters of 1 Ch.), the Psalms 
which bear on this period, and Bk. vii of the Antiquities 
of Josephus, though this latter adds but little to our 
knowledge. It is necessary to bear in mind two points 
of importance in dealing with the records of the life 
of David; firstly, the Hebrew text is, in a number 
of cases, very corrupt (notably in the books of Samuel), 
and in not a few passages the Alexandrian (Greek) 
version is to be preferred; secondly, our records have 
been gathered together from a variety of sources, and 
therefore they do not present a connected whole; that 
they are for this reason sometimes at variance with 
each other stands in the natural order of things. 

1. Early years.— David was a shepherd by calling, 
and he continued this occupation until he had reached 
full manhood; the courage and strength sometimes 
required for the protection of flocks make it clear that 
he was more than a mere youth when he first appeared 
upon the scene of public life (1 S 173*- 3S). There are 
altogether three different accounts of David’s entry 
upon the stage of life. 


(i) 1 S 16^-». David is here represented as having 
been designated by Jahweb as Saul's successor, Samud 
is sent to Bethlehem to anoint him , all the seven sons 
of Jesse pass before the prophet, but the Spirit does not 
move him to anoint any of them, in perplexity he asks 
the father if he has any more children, whereupon the 
youngest is produced, and Samuel anoints him. Graphic 
as the story is, it strikes one as incomplete. Samuel 
does not even know of the existence of Jesse’s youngest 
son; the future king of Israel is introduced as a mere 
stnplmg whom nobody seems to know or care about, 
and he is left as abruptly as he is introduced. From 
all we know of Israel’s early heroes, a man was not 
raised to be a leader of the people unless or until he had 
firet proved himself in some way to be the supenor of his 
fellows. It was, of course, different when the monarchy 
had been securely established and the hereditary suc- 
cession had come into vogue; though even then there 
were exceptions, e,g. in the case of Jehu, This was 
clearly so in the case of Saul, who had the reputation 
of being a ‘mighty man of valour’ (1 S 92); and in the 
parallel case of the anointing of one to be king while the 
throne was still occupied, viz. Jehu, it is not an unknown 
man who is anointed (see 1 K 191®, 2 K 922 ). The 
story, therefore, of David’s anointing by Samuel stnkes 
one as being an incomplete fragment. 

(ii) 1 S 16M-23. In this second account, the servants 
of Saul recommend that the king should send for some- 
one who is a ‘cunning player on the harp,’ m order 
that by means of music the mental disorder from which 
he is suffenng may be allayed. The son of Jesse is 
proposed, and forthwith sent for; when Saul is again 
attacked by the malady — said to be occasioned by 
‘an evil spmt from the Lord’ — David plays upon the 
harp, and Saul ‘is refreshed ’ in spirit. In this account 
David IS represented as a grown man, for it is said that 
Saul made him his armour-bearer. 

(iii) 1 S 17. The Greek version omits a large part 
of this account (w.^^-si ss^s)^ which seems itself to 
have been put together from different sources. Accord- 
ing to It, David’s first appearance was on the eve of a 
battle between the Israelites and the Philistines. His 
father is In the habit of sending him to the Israelite 
camp with provisions for his three eldest brothers, who 
are among the warriors of the Israehte army; on one such 
occasion he finds the camp in consternation on account 
of the defiance of a Philistine hero, the giant Goliath. 
This man offers to fight in single combat with any 
Israelite who will come out and face him, but in spite of 
the high reward offered by the king to any one who will 
slay him— namely, great riches and the king’s daughter 
in marnage — nobody appears to answer the challenge. 
David gathers these details from different people in the 
camp, and, feeling sure of the, help of Jahweh, determines 
to fight the giant. He communicates his purpose to 
Saul, who at first discourages him, but on seeing his 
firmness and confidence arms him and bids him go 
forth in the name of Jahweh. David, however, finds 
the armour too cumbersome, and discards it, taking 
instead nothing but five smooth stones and a sling. 
After mutual defiance, David slings one of his stones; 
the giant is hit, and falls down dead; David rushes up, 
draws the sword of the dead warrior, and cuts off his 
head. Thereupon panic takes hold of the Philistine 
host, and they flee, pursued by the Israelites, who thus 
gain a complete victory (see Elhanan). 

It is worthy of note that each of these three accounts 
which introduce David to history connects with him 
just those three characteristics which subsequent ages 
loved to dwell upon. The first presents him as the 
beloved of Jahweh (cf. his name, ‘beloved’), who was 
specially chosen, the man after God’s own heart, the 
son of Jesse; the second presents him as the harpist, 
who was known in later ages as the ‘sweet psalmist 
of Israel’; while the third, which is probably the 
nearest to actual history, presents him as the wairioi- 
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Hero, just as, in days to come, men would have pictured 
mm whose whole reign from beginning to end was 
characterized by \var. 

Band’s victory over Goliath had a twofold result; 
firstly, the heroic deed called forth the admiration, 
which soon became love, of the king’s son Jonathan, 
a covenant of fnendship was made between the two, 
in token of which, and in ratification of which, Jonathan 
took off his apparel and armour and presented David 
with them. This fnendship lasted till the death of 
Jonathan, and Dadd’s pathetic lamentation over 
him (2 S points to the reahty of their love. But 
secondly, it had the effect of arousing Saul's envy; a not 
wholly unnatural feeling, considering the estimation 
in which Da\id was held by the people in consequence 
of his victory, the adage — assuredly one of the most 
ancient authentic fragments of the history of the time — 
'Saul hath slain his thousands, 

And David his ten thousands’ 
was not flattenng to one who had, in days gone by, 
been Israel’s foremost warrior. For the present, 
however, Saul conceals his real feelings (1 S 
are evidently out of place), intending to rid himself 
of David in such a way that no blame would seem 
to attach itself to him. In fulfilment of his promise 
to the slayer of Goliath, he expresses his intention of 
giving his daughter Michal to Da^d for his wife, but 
as David bnngs no dowry, — according to Hebrew 
custom, — Saul lays upon him conditions of a scandalous 
character (1 S 26 )^ hoping that, in attempting to 
fulfil them, David may lose his life. The scheme 
fails, and David receives Michal to wife. A further 
attempt to be nd of David is frustrated by Jonathan 
(19^ '7), and at last Saul himself tnes to kill him by 
throwing a javehn at him whilst playing on his harp; 
again he fails, for David nimbly avoids the javehn, 
and escapes to his own house. Thither Saul sends 
men to kill him, but with the help of his wife he again 
escapes, and flees to Ramah to seek counsel from 
Samuel. On Samuel’s advice, apparently, he goes to 
Jonathan by stealth to see if there is any possibiUty of 
a reconciliation with the king; Jonathan does bis best, 
but in vain (20^-42), and David realizes that his life 
will be in danger so long as he is anywhere within reach 
of Saul or his emissaries. 

2. David as an outlaw. — As in the case of the earlier 
period of David’s life, the records of this second period 
consist of a number of fragments from different sources, 
mot very skilfully put together. We can do no more 
here than enumerate bnefly the various locahties in 
which David sought refuge from Saul’s vindictiveness, 
pointing out at the same time the more important 
episodes of his outlaw life. 

David flies first of all to Neb, the priestly city; 
his stay here is, however, of short duration, for 
he is seen by Doeg, one of Saul’s followers. Taking 
the sword of his late antagonist, Goliath, which was 
wrapped in a cloth behind the ephod, he makes for 
Gath, hoping to find refuge on foreign soil; but he is 
recognized by the Philistines, and fearing that they 
would take vengeance on him for killing their hero 
Goliath, he simulates madness (cf. Ps 34 title),— a 
disease which by the Oriental (even to-day by the 
Bedouin) is looked upon as something sacrosanct. 

By this means he finds it easy enough to make his 
escape, and comes to the *cave cf AdvUam* Here his 
relations come to him, and he gathers together a band 
of desperadoes, who make him their captain. Finding 
that this kind of life is unfitted for his parents, he 
takes them to Mizveh and confides them to the care 
of the king of Moab. On his return he is advised by 
the prophet Gad (doubtless because he had found out 
that Saul had received information of David's where- 
abouts) to leave the stronghold; he therefore takes 
refuge in the forest of Bereth. While hiding here, 
news is brought to him that the Philistines are fighting 
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against Keilah, he hastens to succour the inhabitants 
by attacking the Philistines, these be overcomes with 
great slaughter, and thereupon he takes up his abode 
m KeUah. In the meantime Saul’s spies discover the 
whereabouts of the fugitive, and David, fearing that 
the men of Keilah will deliver him up to his enemy, 
escapes with his followers to the hill-country in the wil- 
derness of Ztpk. A very vigorous pursuit is now under- 
taken by Saul, who seems determined to catch the 
elusive fugitive, and the chase is carried on among 
the wilds of Ziph, Maon, and Engedi. [Some por- 
tions of the narrative here seem to be told twice 
over with varying detail (cf. 1 S with 26“* , 

and 24^ with 26^ ).] It is during these wanderings 
that Saul falls into the power of David, but is mag- 
namraously spared. The episode connected with 
David’s dealings with Nabal, and his taking Abigail 
and Ahinoam for his wives, also falls within this period 
(1 S 24. 25. 26). At one time there seemed to be some 
hope of reconciliation between Saul and David (26“ ^), 
but evidently this was short-lived, for soon afterwards 
David escapes once more, and comes with six hundred 
followers to the court of Achish, king of Gath. This 
time Achish welcomes him as an ally and gives him 
the city of Ziklag. David settles in Ziklag, and stays 
there for a year and four months (27D. occupying the 
time by fighting against the enemies of his country, 
the Geshurites, Amalekites, etc. At the end of this 
time, war again breaks out between the Israehtes and 
the Philistines. The question arises whether David 
shall join with the forces of Achish against the Israehtes; 
David himself seems willing to fight on the side of the 
Philistines (29®), but the princes of the Philistines, 
nghtly or wrongly, suspect treachery on his part, and 
at the request of Achish he returns to Ziklag, On his 
arnval here he finds that the place has been sacked 
by the Amalekites, and forthwith he sets out to take 
revenge. This is ample and complete; part of the 
spoil which he acqmres he sends as a present to the 
elders of Judah and to his fnends (302«-3i), a fact which 
shows that there was a party favourable to him in 
Judah; and this was possibly the reason and justifi- 
cation of the mistrust of the Philistine pnnees just 
mentioned. In the meantime the war between Israel 
and the Philistines ends disastrously for the former, 
and Saul and Jonathan are slain. David receives 
news of this dunng his sojourn in Ziklag. With this 
ends the outlaw life of David, for, leaving Ziklag, he 
comes to Hebron, where the men of Judah anoint him 
king (2 S 24). 

3. David as king. — (o) Internal affairs. — For the 
first seven years of his reign David made Hebron his 
capital. In spite of his evident desire to make peace 
with the followers of Saul (2 S 9), it was but natural 
that a vigorous attempt should be made to uphold 
the dynasty of the late king, at all events in Israd, 
as distinct from Judah (see Ishboshbth). It is there- 
fore just whatjwe should expect when we read that * there 
was long war between the house of Saul and the house 
of David’ (3D. The final victory lay with David, and 
in due time the elders of Israel came to him in Hebron 
and anointed him their king. As ruler over the whole 
land David realized the need of a more central capital; 
he fixed on Jerusalem, which he conquered from the 
Jebusites, and founded the royal city on Mt. Zion, 
‘the city of David’ (5^), Thither he brought up the 
ark with great ceremony (6» ), intending to build a 
permanent temple for it (7*), but the prophet Nathan 
declares to him that this is not Jahweh’s will, David’s 
disappointment is, however, soothed, for the prophet 
goes on to tell him that though he may not build this 
house, Jahweh will establish the house of David (i.e, 
in the sense of lineage) for ever (v.ii). David then 
enters in before Jahweh and offers* up his thanksgiving 

(VV.1«’2»). 

One of the darker traits of David’s character is 
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illustrated by the detailed account of the Bathsheba 
episode (11® 12®^!; so far from seeking to curb his 
passion for her on hearing that she is raarned, he 
finds ways and means of ridding himself of the 
husband, after whose death Bathsheba becomes his 
queen. The marnage was destined to influence 
materially the history of Israel (see Adonijah). But 
the most serious event m the history of the reign of 
David, so far as the internal affairs of the kingdom 
were concerned, was the rebellion of his son Absalom. 
Of an ambitious nature, Absalom sought the succession, 
even at the expense of dethromng his father. How he 
set about preparing the ground for the final coup is 
graphically described in 2 S 15^*®. After four [forty 
in the EV should be read ‘four’] years of suchlike 
crafty preparation, the rebellion broke out; a feast at 
Hebron, the old capital, given by Absalom to the con- 
spirators, was the signal for the outbreak. At first 
Absalom was successful; he attacked Jerusalem, from 
which David had to flee; here, following the advice 
of Ahithophel, he took possession of the royal harem, 
a sign (m the eyes of the people of those days) of the 
right of heritage. The most obvious thing to do now 
would have been for Absalom to pursue David before 
he had time to gather an army; but, against the advice 
of Ahithophel, he follows that of Hushai— a secret fnend 
of David — who succeeds in inducing Absalom to waste 
time by lingering in Jerusalem. Ahithophel, enraged 
at the failure of his plans, and probably foreseeing what 
the final result must be, leaves Absalom and goes to his 
home in Giloh and hangs himself (2 S 17^), In the 
meantime David, hearing what is going on in Jeru- 
salem, withdraws across the Jordan, and halts at Ma- 
hanaim; here he gathers his forces together under the 
leadership of Joab. The decisive battle follows not long 
after, in the ' forest of Ephraim’; Absalom is com- 
pletely defeated, and loses his life by being caught in 
a tree by the head whilst fleeing. Whilst thus hanging 
he is pierced by Joab, in spite of David’s urgent com- 
mand that he should not be harmed. The touching 
account of David’s sorrow, on heanng of Absalom's 
death, is given in 2 S IS^-w. A second rebellion, of a 
much less serious character, was that of Sheba, who 
sought to draw the northern tnbes from their alle- 
giance; it was, however, easily quelled by Joab (ch. 20). 

The rebellion (if such it can be called) of Adonijah 
occurred at the very end of David’s reign. This episode 
IS dealt with elsewhere (see Adonijah), and need not, 
therefore, be described here. 

(6) External avoirs,— Unlike most of his dealings 
with foreigners, David's first contact, as king, with 
those outside of his kingdom, viz with the Syrians, 
was of a peaceful character. Hiram, king of Tyre, sent 
(according to 2 S 5^1, 1 Ch 14i) artificers of different 
kinds to assist David in building. But this was the 
exception. One of the characteristics of David’s reign 
was its large number of foreign wars. It is, however, 
necessary to bear in mind that in the case of a newly- 
established dynasty this is only to be expected. The 
following is, very briefly, a hst of David’s foreign wars; 
they are put in the order found in 2 Sam., but this 
order is not strictly chronological; moreover, it seems 
probable that in one or two cases duplicate, but vary- 
ing, accounts appear: Philistines (S*'^-*^), Moabites (8®), 
Zobah (83 4), Syrians (S^-i^), Edomites (8^4), Ammonites, 
Syrians (10^ 11® 12®«-®®), and Philistines (21®®-“). 
David was victorious over all these peoples, the result 
being a great extension of his kingdom, which reached 
right up to the Euphrates (cf. Ex 23®®-®®, Dt 11“-“). 
Wars of this kind presuppose the existence of a, com- 
paratively speaking, large army; that David had a 
constant supply of troops may be gathered from the 
details given in 1 Uh 27. 

While it is impossible to deny that the rdle of musician 
in which we are accustomed to picture David is largely 
the product of later ages, there can be no doubt that 


this role assigned to him is based on fact (cf, eg. I S 
H7-27^ 2 S 22®-®® = Ps IS, Am 6®j, and he must e\i<iently 
be regarded as one of the mam sources of inspiration 
which guided the nation’s musicians of succeeding 
generations (see art. Psalms). 

The character of David offers an intensely interesting 
complex of good and bad, in which the former largely 
predominates. As a ruler, warrior, and orgamzer, he 
stands pre-eminent among the heroes of Israel. His 
importance in the domain of the national religion lies 
mainly in his founding of the sanctuary of Zion, with 
all that that denotes. While his virtues of open- 
heartedness, generosity, and valour, besidesthose already 
referred to, stand out as clear as the day, his faults are 
to a large extent due to the age in which he lived, and 
must be discounted accordingly. 

W. O. E Oesterley. 

DAVID, CITY OF.—See Jerusalem. 

DAY. — See Time. 

DAY OP ATONEMENT.— See Atonement [Day of]. 

DAY OP THE LORD .—The day in which Jehovah was 
expected to pumsh sinful Hebrews and the enemies of 
Israel, and to establish at least the righteous remnant 
of His people m political supremacy. The Hebrew's 
believed implicitly that their God Jehovah was certain 
to defeat all rivals. Before Amos this \iew had not 
reached a definite eschatology, and probably involved 
only a general expectation of the triumph of Israel and 
Israel’s God. With Amos, however, the conception of 
pumshment became less ethmc and more moral. The sins 
of Israel itself deserved punishment, and Amos declared 
that the luxury of the nation, with all its economic 
oppression, had grown hateful to Jehovah, and unless 
abandoned would bring fearful punishment (Am 2®-* 
39.1s 510-18 64-8). The righteousness of Jehovah de- 
manded that the sins of His people as well as those of 
the heathen should be punished. After Amos the 
thought of an awful day of Divine pumshment was 
extended from Israel to a world of sinners. According 
to Zephaniah (I®-®* 24-®*), punishment was now to come 
upon all wicked persons, both Jews and Gentiles, because 
of wrong. So, too, the unknown prophet who wrote 
under the name of Malachi. Ezekiel (SO^^* 34®® ), 

however, reverted to the same national thought of a 
‘day of battle,' in which Jehovah would conquer all 
Israel’s foes; and to some extent this same national 
idea is represented by Joel (2®®-®’'). With the later 
prophets there is to be seen an element of reconstruction 
as well as pumshment in Jehovah’s action. Sinners, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, are to be punished, but a 
pious remnant is to be saved, the beginnings of a new 
Israel. 

It is clear that this conception of a great Day of 
Jehovah underlies much of the Messianic expectation 
of apocryphal literature. The establishment of a 
remnant of a pious Israel was the germ of the hope of 
the Messiamc kingdom; and the Day of Jehovah itself 
became the Day of Judgment, which figures so largely 
in both Jewish and Christian Messianism. It fact, it 
is not too much to say that the eschatology of Judaism 
is really a development of the implications of the pro- 
phetic teaching as to the Day of Jehovah, 

Shailer Mathews. 

DAY’S JOURNEY.— A ‘day’s journey’ (Nu ll®®, 
1 K 194, Jon 34, Lk 244; cf. three days’ journey, Gn 30“, 
Ex 3®8 etc.; seven days, Gn 31“) was not, like the 
‘sabbath day's journey’ (see Weights and Measures), 
a definite measure of length, but, like our ‘ stone’s throw,* 
* bow-shot,’ etc., a popular and somewhat indefimte 
indication of distance. This would naturally vary with 
the urgency and impedimenta of the traveller or the 
caravan. Laban in hot pursuit of Jacob, and the 
Hebrew host in the wilderness, may be taken to represent 
the extremes in this matter of a ‘day’s journey’ (reif, 
above), although it is scarcely possible to take hierally 
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the ' seven days’ journey’ of the former (Gn from 
Haran to Gilead, aica 350 miles in 7 days. From 20 to 
30 miles IS probably a fair estimate of an average day’s 
journey with baggage animals. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

DAYSMAN.— A daysman is an arbiter. The com- 
pound arose from the use of the word ‘ day ’ in a techmcal 
sense, to signify a day for dispensing justice. The same 
use is found in Gr.; thus 1 Co 4® ‘man’s judgment’ is 
literally ‘man’s day* The word occurs in Job 9^® 
‘ Neither is there any daysman betwixt us’ (AV and RV 
margin ‘umpire’). Tindale translates Ex 212®, ‘he 
shall paye as the dayesmen appoynte him’ (AV ‘as the 
judges determine*). 

DAYSPRING.—An old English expression denoting 
the dawn (‘the day sprynge or dawmynge of the daye 
gyveth a certeyne lyght before the rysinge of the sonne,’ 
Eden, Decades, 1555, p. 264). It occurs in Job3S»2 
‘Hast thou . . . caused the dayspnng to know his 
place?’; Wis 16®® ‘at the dayspnng pray unto thee* 
(RV ‘at the dawning of the day’). Virtually the 
same expression occurs in Jg 19^ and 1 S 9“; cf. also 
Gn 3224 and Ps 658 (east and west called ‘the outgoings 
of the morning and evening’). In Lk V« the expression 
‘dayspnng from on high* probably goes back to a 
Heb. onginal which w’as a well-understood personal 
designation of the Messiah (combining the ideas of 
‘light* and ‘sprout’); it would then be a poetical 
eouivalent for ‘Messiah from heaven,* 

G. H. Box. 

DAY STAR.— See Lucifer. 

DEACOK. — The Gr. word diakonos, as well as the 
corresponding verb and abstract noun, is of very frequent 
occurrence in the text of the NT, but in EV is always 
translated ‘servant’ or ‘minister* except in Ph l^, 
1 Ti 38-w, where it is rendered ‘deacon,’ these being the 
only two passages where it is evidently used in a technical 
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In the Gospels the word has the general meaning of 
'servant* (cf. Mt 202811 23“, Jn 2® »). St. Paul employs 
it constantly of one who is engaged in Christian service, 
the service of God or Christ or the Church (e.p. 2 Co 64 1 1*®, 
Col 128*28), but without any trace as yet of an official 
signification. Once in Romans we find him distinguish- 
ing diakonia (‘mimstry*) from prophecy and teaching 
and exhortation (12«-8); but it seems evident that he is 
speaking here of differences in function, not in office, 
so that the passage does not do more than foreshadow 
the coming of the diaconate as a regular order. 

In Acts the word diakonos is never once employed, 
but 64*8, -^here we read of the appointment of the Seven, 
sheds a ray of hght on its history, and probably serves 
to explain how from the general sense of one who renders 
Christian service it came to be applied to a special officer 
of the Church. The Seven are nowhere called deacons, 
nor is there any real justification in the NT for the 
traditional description of them by that title. The 
quahfications demanded of them (v.*, cf. v.®) are higher 
than those laid down in 1 Timothy for the office of the 
deacon; and Stephen and Philip, the only two of their 
number of whom we know anything, exercise functions 
far above those of the later diaconate (fisff- S®-”. aes ). 
But the fact that the special duty to which they were 
appointed is called a diakonia or ministration (v.i) and 
that this ministration was a definite part of the work of 
the Church in Jerusalem, so that ‘the diakonia^ came to 
be used as a specific term in this reference (cf. Ac. ll*® 
1225, Ro 162®- 84, 2 Co 8* 94- w- 48), makes it natural to 
find in their appointment the germ of the institution 
of the diaconate as it meets us at Philippi and Ephesus, 
in two Epp. that belong to the closing years of St. 
Paul’s life. 

It is in these Greek cities, then, that we first find the 
deacon as a regular official, called to office after pro- 
bation (1 Ti 348), standing alongside the bishop 
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in the mimstry of the Church (Ph li, 1 Ti 8i-is). As to 
his functwns nothing is said precisely. We can only 
infer that the diakonia of the deacons m Philippi and 
Ephesus, like the diakonia of the Seven in Jerusalem, 
was in the first place a mimstry to the poor. The forms 
of this mimstry would of course be different in the two 
cases, as the social conditions were (see art Communion), 
but in the Gentile as m the Jewish world it would 
naturally be a service of a responsible, delicate, and 
often private kind — an inference that is borne out by 
what IS said in 1 Tim. as to the deacon’s qualifications. 

Comparing these qualifications with those of the bishop, 
we observe that the difference is just what would be 
suggested by the names bishop or ‘overseer’ and deacon 
or ‘servant’ respectively. Bishops were to rule and 
take charge of the Church (1 Ti 3®); deacons were to 
‘serve well’ (v.43). Bishops must be ‘apt to teach’ 
(v2); deacons were only called to ‘hold the mystery of 
the faith in a pure conscience’ (v.9). That the work of 
the deacon and his fellow-servant the deaconess (wh. see) 
was of a house-to-house kind is suggested by the warnings 
given against talebearing fv.®) and backbiting (v.44). 
That it had to do with the distribution of Church moneys, 
and so brought temptations to pilfering^ is further 
suggested by the demand that the deacon should not be 
greedy of filthy lucre (v.s) and that his female counter- 
part should be ‘faithful (i.e. trustworthy) in all things' 
(v.ii). J. C. Lambert. 

DEACONESS.— The word does not occur in EV except 
as a RVm reading in Ro 164. in this verse Phoebe is 
described as ‘ a diakonos of the church that is at Cen- 
chre©.' AV and RV render ‘servant,’ RVm ‘deaconess.* 
Against the latter must be noted : ( 1 ) There is no evidence 
of the deacon (wh. see) in the NT till we come to the Ep. 
to the Philippians, and it is most unlikely that when 
Romans was written there would be an official deaconess. 
(2) Cenchre© was one of the ports of Corinth; and in St. 
Paul’s letters to the Corinthian Church there is a notable 
absence of any signs of a definite ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion in that city. The conclusion is that the diakonia 
of Phosbe in Cenchre©, like the diakonia (‘ministry’) of 
Stephanas and his household in Connth (1 Co 164®), was 
a gracious but unofficial ministry to the saints (cf. Ro 
162 b). 

In 1 Ti 344 , however, although the word ‘deaconess’ 
is not used, it is almost certain that female deacons are 
referred to. AV misleads us by making it appear that 
the wives of deacons are spoken of; RV corrects this by 
rendering ‘Women in like manner must be grave, not 
slanderers, temperate, faithful in all things.’ And 
when the whole passage (vv.®-!®) is read, it seems evident 
that the women referred to in v.4i are diakonoi ‘in like 
manner* as the men described both before and after. 
We know from Pliny, writing early in the 2nd cent., that 
by that time there were deaconesses in the Christian 
Churches of Bithynia (Ep. x, 96). And in the ancient 
world the need must have been early felt for a class of 
women who could perform some at least of the duties of 
the diaconate for their own sex in particular. 

J. C. Lambert. 

DEAD.— See Death. 

DEAD SEA.— An inland lake 47 miles long and from 
2l to 9 miles in breadth, which receives the waters of 
the Jordan. Its levd is 1293 ft, below that of the 
Mediterranean, being the lowest body of water on the 
surface of the earth. It has no outlet, and the water 
received by it is aR carried off by evaporation. In 
consequence, the waters of the Lake are impregnated 
with mineral substances to a remarkable degree; they 
3 deld 26 per cent, of salt, whereas the ocean yields but 
4 to 6 per cent. 

The modern name is of late origin (first used apparently 
by Pausanias) and refers to the total absence of life 
in its waters. It has no Scripture warrant; Hebrew 
writers speak of it as the 'Salt Sea* (On 14®, Nu 34*, 
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Jos 156 etc.), the ‘sea of the Arabah* (Dt 3^^ 4«), 
the ‘east or eastern sea’ (Ezk 47^8, J1 2*0) In Arabic 
It IS known as BahrLut, ‘the sea of Lot,’ a name which, 
however, is more probably due to the direct influence 
of the history as related in the Koran than to a survival 
of local tradition. Somewhere near the sea were Sodom 
and Gromoirah, but whether north or south of it is not 
bettled; the one certain fact about their sites is that 
the popular belief that they are covered by the waters 
of the Lake is quite inadmissible. 

The Dead Sea owes its ongin to a fault or fracture 
produced m the surface of the region by the earth- 
movements whereby the land was here raised above 
the sea-level. This fault took place towards the end 
of the Eocene period, it extends along the whole Jordan 
valley from the Gulf of Akabah to Hermon, and it may 
be taken as fairly certain that the general appearance 
of the Lake has not radically altered during the whole 
time that the human race has existed in the world. 

Round the border of the Lake are numerous small 
springs, some bursting actually under its waters, others 
forming lagoons of comparatively brackish water (as at 
"Ain FeshkMh on the western side). In these lagoons 
various specimens of small fish are to be found; but in 
the main body of the water itself life of any kind is 
impossible. 

Recent observations tend to show that the surface 
of the Lake is slowly rising. An island that was a 
conspicuous feature at the N. end disappeared under 
the surface in 1892, and has never been seen since. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

DEAFNESS.— See Medicine. 

DEAL. — A deal is a part or share. It is still in use in 
the phrase ‘a great deal’ or ‘a good deal.’ In AV 
occurs ‘tenth deal ’ (RV ‘ tenth part ’), the Heb. ‘ issSrdn 
being a measure used in meal-offenngs. See Weights 
AND Measures, ii. 

DEATH. — I. In the OT. — 1. The Heb. term mdwetfi 
and our corresponding word ‘death’ alike spring from 
primitive roots belonging to the very beginnings of 
speech. One of man’s first needs was a word to denote 
that stark fact of experience — the final cessation of life 
to which he and the whole animated creation, and the 
very trees and plants, were all subject. It is, of course, in 
this ordinary sense of the term as denoting a physical 
fact that the expressions ‘death’ and ‘die’ are mostly 
used in the Scriptures. 

2. The Scriptures have nothing directly to say as to 
the place of death in the economy of nature. St. Paul’s 
words in Ro as to the connexion between sin and 
death must be explained in harmony with this fact ; and, 
for that matter, in harmony also with his own words in 
Ro 6“, where death, the ‘ wages of sin,’ cannot be simply 
physical death. The Creation narratives are silent on this 
point, yet in Gn 2^7 man is expected to know what it is 
to die. We are not to look for exact information on 
matters such as this from writings of this kind. If the 
behef enshrined in the story of the Pall in Gn 3 regarded 
death in the ordinary sense as the penalty of Adam and 
Eve’s transgression, they at any rate did not die ‘in the 
day’ of their transgression; v.22 suggests that even 
then, could he but also eat of ‘the tree of life,' man 
might escape mortality. All we can say is that in the 
dawn of human history man appears as one already 
familiar with the correlative mysteries of life and death. 

3. From the contemplation of the act of dying it 
is an easy step to the thought of death as a state or 
condition. This is a distinct stage towards believing 
in existence of some kind beyond the grave. And to 
the vast mass of mankind to say ‘he is dead’ has 
never meant ‘ he is non-existent.’ 

4. Divergent beliefs as to what the state of death is 
show themselves in the OT.— (a) In numerous instances 
death is represented as a condition of considerable adiinty 
and 0 onsciousnes 8 . The dead are regarded as * knowing 


ones,’ able to impart information and counsel to the living. 
Note, the term translated * wizards’ in EV in Lv 19“ 20®, 
Is 8^9 193 really denotes departed spirits who are sought 
unto or inquired of ‘ on behalf of the living.’ A vivid 
instance of this belief is furmshed m the story of the 
Witch of En-dor (1 S 28). So also in Is 149 10^ where 
we have a graphic descnption of the commotion caused 
in Sheol by the arrival of the king of Babylon, a de- 
scnption with which we may compare the dream of 
‘false Clarence’ in Shakespeare’s Eich. Ill,, i. 4. The 
reference to the dead under the term ‘gods' (eldhim), 
as in 1 S 28^3^ is noticeable. Whether in all this we have 
a relic of ancient Semitic ancestor-worship (as e.g. 
Charles maintains in his Jowett Lectures on Eschatology) 
or no. It seems to represent very pnmitive beliefs which 
survived in one form and another, even after the stem 
Jahwistic prohibition of necromancy was promulgated. 
They may also have affected the treatment of the dead, 
just as even yet there are usages in existence amongst 
us in regard to behaviour towards the dead which are 
probably traceable to very primitive pre-Christian 
ideas and beUefs. 

(6) Jahwism might well forbid resort to necro- 
mancers with their weird appeals to the dead for guidance 
and information, for in its view the state of death was 
me of unconsciousness, forgetfulness, and silence (see 
Ps 8812 9417 11517 etc.). The present world is emphati- 
cally ‘the land of the living’ (Ps 27^3 nes etc.). Those 
that are in Sheol have no commumon with Jahweh; see 
the Song of Hezekiah in Is 38, and elsewhere. Sheol 
appears inviting to a soul in distress because it is a 
realm of unconscious rest (Job ) ; and there is nothing 
to be known or to be done there (Ec 9^“). It is true that 
here and there glimpses of a different prospect for the 
individual soul show themselves (c.p. Job 1926® and 
probably Ps IB^” ) ; but the foregoing was evidently the 
prevalent view in a period when the individual was 
altogether subservient to the nation, and the rehgious 
concerns of the latter were rigorously limited to the 
present life. 

<c) Other ideas of death as not terminating man’s 
existence and interests were, however, reached in later 
prophetic teaching, mainly through the thought of the 
worth of the individual, the significance of his conscious 
union with God, and of the covenant relations established 
by God with Bhs people (Jer 31; cf. Ezk 18). ‘Thou 
wilt not leave us in the dust.’ 

6. Death as standing in penal relation to man’s sin 
and unnghteousness is frequently insisted on. That this 
is something more than natural death is dear from such 
an antithesis as we have in Dt 30“* ^9 (‘life and good: 
death and evil ’ ) , and this set in stnct rdation to conduct. 
Cf. the burden of Ezk 18, ‘ the soul that sinneth it shall 
die,' with the correlative promise of hfe: similarly Pr IS^®. 
All this points to some experience in the man himself and 
to conditions outlasting the present life. On the other 
hand, the thought of dying ‘the death of the righteous’ 
(Nu 2310) as a desirable thing looks in the same direction. 
And why has the righteous ‘ hope in his death * (Pr 1432) j 

6. As minor matters, OT poetical uses of references to 
death may be merely pointed out. ‘ Chambers of death,’ 
Pr 72T; ‘gates,’ Ps 9« (estate); ‘bitterness of death,’ 
1 S 1632, Ec 728; ‘terrors,’ Ps 65*; ‘sorrows,’ Ps lie® 
(“man’s natural dread); ‘shadow of death,’ Job, Ps., 
the Prophets, passim (==any experience of horror and 
gloom, as w^ as with reference to death itself); ‘the 
sleep of death,' Ps 13® (to be distinguished from later 
Christian usage); ‘snares of death,’ Prov. passim, etc. 
(“things leading to destruction); the phrase ‘to death,’ 
as ‘vexed unto death,’ Jg 13^; *^ck,’ 2 K 20^ (“to an 
extreme degree). 

IL In the Apocbtpha. — The value of the Apocrypha 
in connexion with the study of Scriptur^ teaching and 
usage here is not to be overlooked. Notice e.g. Wisdom 
chs, 1-5, with its treatment of the attitude of the ungodly 
towards death (* Let us eat and dnnk, for to-morrow we 
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dia'), of the problem of the early, untimely death of 
the good, and of immortality m relation to the ungodly 
and the righteous, Sirach, in which no clear conception 
of immortality appears, the best that can be said, to 
alleviate sorrow for the dead, being that ‘the dead is 
at rest * (SS^s;. in which also the fear of death is spoken 
of as besetting all ranks of men (40), and we are told 
who they are to whom death comes as a dread foe, and 
again who may welcome death as a fnend (41). 

III. In the NT.~1. The teaching of Jesus.— (a) It 
IS noticeable that our Lord has noting to say dnectly 
concerning death as a physical phenomenon. He offers 
no explanation touching those matters in the experience 
of death which have always excited the cunosity of 
men, and in this respect His attitude is in strong contrast 
with that found in Rabbinical writings. He makes 
no use of the conception of ‘the angel of death,' so 
characteristic of the latter, and traceable perhaps in 
language such as that of 1 Co 15^, He 2^^ and 
Rev 2013 11. 

(6 ) No stress is laid on death as an evU in itself. In 
the few stones which we have in the Gospels of His 
raising the dead to life, the raising is never represented 
as a dehverance and a good for the person brought 
back. Compassion for the sorrows of those bereaved 
IS the pnme motive; in the case of Lazarus, it is ex- 
pressly added that the restoration was ‘for the glory of 
God’ (Jn 114 40). Still, those aspects of death which 
make the living and active shrink from it are inci- 
dentally recogmzed. Jesus in Rabbimc phrase speaks 
of tasting death (Mk 9MI) and of seeing death (Jn 8« b 2): 
and the feeling underlying such expressions is the very 
antithesis of that attaching to ‘seeing life’ and ‘seeing 
many days.’ Death is to common human feehng an 
unwelcome, though ine\1table, draught. This gives 
point also to our Lord’s promise that the believer shall 
never die (Jn 11»), At the same time, there is no 
reference in His teaching to natural death as the solemn 
end of life’s experiences and opportunities, unless 
an exception be found in the saying about working 
‘while it IS day’ (Jn 94): but contrast with this as to 
tone a passage like Ec 9^®. 

(c) Jesus speaks of death as a sleep (Mk 53®, J n Iiu-w) ; 
but the same euphemistic use is found in OT and m 
extra-Bibhcal writers. It did not of itself necessarily 
lessen the terrors of death (see Ps IS^); but we owe 
it to Christ and the Christian faith mainly that such 
a representation of death has come to mitigate its 
bitterness,— such a use as is also found elsewhere in 
OT (e.g, 1 Th 4^^ ). This conception of death is, of 
course, to be hmited to its relation to the activities and 
interests of this world. It is a falling asleep after life's 
day— and ‘we sleep to wake’: but there is nothing 
here to shed light on such questions as to whether 
that sleep is a prolonged period of unconsciousness 
or no. 

(d) Natural death is lost sight of in the much larger 
and more solemn conception of the condtiion of man 
resulting from sin^ which in the Fourth Gospel is par- 
tic^arly descnbed as ‘death’ (see Jn 5** 6®® 8*4 
The exemption and deliverance promised in Jn 11“*- 
relate to this spiritual death, and by that dehverance 
natural death is shorn of its real terrors. This con- 
dition, resulting from sin and separation, from God, 
may be regarded as incipient here and tending to a 
manifest consummation hereafter, with physical death 
intervening as a moment of transition and denving a 
solemn significance from its assoaation with the course 
and state of sin (see Beyschlag, NT Theol., Eng. tr. 
ii. p. 56 f.). The corresponding language of 1 Ep. of 
John is not to be overlooked (3W) as exemplifsring Johan- 
nine phraseology. The conception, however, is not 
found exclusively in the Johannine writings. Note the 
saying in Lk 9®® as bearing on this point. In Mt 7i»f* 
‘destruction* is the antithesis of ‘life* (and cf. Mt 

jik 83S, ja 3i« ^tc.); but the conception of ‘per- 
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ishing' covers the deep experience of spiritual death, 
the loss of all that really makes the man. 

(The phrase ‘die the death’ in EV, in Mk 7i® and 
parallel, may be noticed as being not a literal translation 
of the Greek, but a mid-English emphatic expression, 
now archaic.) 

2. The rest of the NT.— We may notice the following 
points- (a) The Pauline doctnne that natural death 
IS the primitive consequence of sin, already referred to, 
IS to be explained as the common Jewish interpretation 
of the OT account of the Fall, and finds no direct support 
m the Gospels. The feehng that ‘ the sting of death is 
sin' is, however, widely existent in NT. (b) The use of 
the term 'death' as denoting a certain spiritual state m 
which men may hvc and be still destitute of all that is 
worth calling ‘life,’ is quite common (Eph 2i ® 5‘4, 
Col 243, 1 Ti 5®, Ja 146, Jude 42, Rev S*). (c) A mystical 

and figurative use of the notion of death as denoting 
the change from a sinful to a new life is noticeable. The 
behever, the man spintually alive, is also ‘dead to sin’ 
(Ro 62, 1 P 224), IS ‘dead with Chnst ’ (Ro 68, Col 2^® etc.), 
(d) The expression 'eternal death* is found nowhere 
in NT, common as its use is m religious and theological 
language. It is the correlative, easily suggested by 
the expression ‘eternal hfe’ which is so conspicuous 
a topic of NT teaching, and it serves loosely as an 
equivalent for the antitheses to ‘life’ or ‘eternal life’ 
that actually occur, such as ‘destruction’ (Mt 746), ‘the 
eternal fire' (Mt IS^), ‘eternal punishment* (Mt 2546) 
Cf . also ‘ the second death ’ in Rev 21®. If we substitute 
for ‘eternal’ some other rendering such as ‘ of the ages' 
or ‘ SBoman,' it but serves to remind us of the profound 
difficulties attaching to the predication of eternity in 
relation to the subject of man’s destiny or doom. 

J. S. Clemens. 

DEBATS. — This word had formerly the meamng of 
‘ strife,’ as m the Geneva tr. of Gn IS^, ‘ there was debate 
betweene the heardmen of Abrams cattell, and the 
heardmen of Lots cattell.’ 

DSBIB. — The king of Eglon, who acc. to Jos 10® joined 
other four kings against Joshua, but was defeated and 
put to death along with his allies at Makkedah. 

DSBIE. — 1. A town first known as Kiriath-sepher 
(Jos 1546, Jg 144) in the neighbourhood of Hebron, and 
inhabited by Anakim (Jos IPi), conquered by Joshua 
(1038 1121 1213), or more specifically by Othmel (1545), 
assigned as a Levitical city (2146, 1 Ch 668) jn the tribe of 
Judah (Jos 154®). An alternative name Kiriath-sannah, 
once recorded (154®), ig probably a corruption of Kiriath- 
sepher, due primarily to the similanty of p and n 
in the old Hebrew alphabet. It has been doubtfully 
identified with edh^Dhaheriyeh near Hebron; till the site 
can be identified and examined, the attractive specula- 
tions based on the apparent meaning of the older name 
(‘ City of Books’ or ‘ Scribes’) must be left in the region 
of theory. 

2. A place named in the northern boundary of Judah, 
near the valley of Achor (Jos 15^). The name still sur- 
vives as the appellation of a place in this neighbourhood. 

3. A place, not identified, in the border of the trans- 
Jordanic territory of Gad (Jos IS®^). An alternative 
reading is Lidebir (cf. Lo-i>ebar). 

R. A. S. Macalisteb. 

DEBORAH (‘bee’).— 1. Rebekah’s nurse, who 
accompanied her mistress to her new home on her 
marrying Isaac (Gn 246®). ghe was evidently held in 
great reverence, as the name of the site of her grave in 
Bethel shows, AUon-bacuth, the ‘terebinth of weeping’ 
(Gn 358). 

2. The fourth of the leaders, or ‘Judges,’ of Israel; 
called also a ‘prophetess,’ i.e. an inspired woman — one 
of the four mentioned in the OT— of the tribe of Issachar 
(Jg 546), wife of Lappidoth (4*). Her home was between 
Bethel and Ramah in the hill-country of Ephraim; 
here the Israelites came to her for judgment and guid- 
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ance. She was the real deliverer of the Israelites, who 
had sunk into a state of feebleness and impotence, 
through the oppression of Jabin, king of Hazor (see 
Barak). A personality of great power and outstanding 
character, she was looked up to as a ‘ mother m Israel ’ 
(57), and was instant both in word and in deed in fulfilling 
her calling of ‘ Judge.' Her rCle is the more remarkable 
in that the general position of women in those days was 
of a distinctly subordinate character. 

Deborah’s Song (Jg 52-31) is one of the most ancient 
and magnificent remains of early Hebrew literature. It 
IS a song of victory, sung in memory of Israel’s tnumph 
(under the leadership of Deborah and Barak) over 
Sisera and the kings of Canaan. The vivid pictures 
which the poem bnngs up before the mind’s eye make 
it certain that the writer (whether Deborah or another) 
lived at the time of the events described. The parallel, 
and somewhat later, account (in prose) of the same 
battle (Jg 4^-2^) agrees in the main with the poem, 
though there are many differences in the details. The 
Song IS divided into four distinct sections: 

Fmise to Jahweh, and the terror of His ap^jroach, vv. 2 - 5 . 

Condition of Israel pnor to Deborah’s activity, 

Gathering of the tnbes of Israel, w.12-18. 

Victory of Israel and death of Sisera, 

The chief importance of the Song lies in the historical 
data it contains, and in the hght it throws on some of 
early Israel’s conceptions of Jahweh. Of the former, 
the main points are that at this time the Israelites had 
securely settled themselves in the mountainous distncts, 
but had not as yet obtained any hold on the fertile lands 
of the Plain; that unity had not yet been established 
among the tribes of Israel; and that the ‘twelve 
tribes’ of later times had not yet all come into existence. 

Of the latter, the mam points are: that Jahweh has 
His dwelling-place on the mountains in the South; that, 
therefore. He has not yet come to dwell among His 
people, though He is regarded as specifically the God of 
Israel; that He comes forth from His dwelling-place to 
lead His people to battle; and that His might and 
strength are so great that the very elements are shaken 
at His approach. 

The Hebrew text is in some places (notably in w.* 
very corrupt; but the general sense is clear. 

3, The mother of Tobit’s father; she seems to have 
taught her grandchild the duty of almsgiving (To 1®). 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

DEBT,— 1. In OT.— Loans in the OT period were 
not of a commercial nature. They were not granted to 
enable a man to start or extend his business, but to 
meet the pressure of poverty. To the borrower they 
were a misfortune (Dt 2812 ^^); to the lender a form of 
charity. Hence the tone of legislation on the subject. 

Usury is forbidden in all three codes (Ex 222* jjej, 
Dt 2312, Lv 25“ [H]) ; it was making a profit out of a 
brother’s distress. In Dt. it may be taken from a 
foreigner- Pledges were allowed, but under strict 
limitations (Dt 24io, Job 243). in Dt 15 is a remarkable 
law providing for the ‘letting drop* of loans every 
seventh year (see Driver, ad loc .) . Its relation to the law 
of the Sabbatical year in Ex 23i® (JE), Lv 251 (H) is not 
clear, but the cessation of agriculture would obviously 
lead to serious financial difficulties, and debtors might 
reasonably look for some relief. This consideration 
makes for the modern view, that the passage implies 
only the suspension for a year of the creditor’s right to 
demand payment. It must be admitted, however, that 
apart from a priori considerations the obvious inter- 
pretation is a total remission of debts (so the older, and 
Jewish commentators). Foreigners do not come under 
the law. The other codes have no parallel, except 
where the debt may have led to the bondage of the 
debtor’s person. 

Historically the legislation seems to have been largely 
ignored. In 2 K 4i-7 a small debt involves the bondage 
of a widow’s two sons (cf. Is 50^, Mt 1823), and Elisha 


helps her not by invoking the law, but by a miracle. 
In Neh 5 mortgaged lands and interest are restored 
under the pressure of an economic crisis. Nehemiah 
himself has been a creditor and taken usury. There 
is an apparent reference to Dt 15 m Neh lO®!. In 
later times the strictness of the law was evaded by 
vanous legal ficttons: Hillel introduced a system of 
‘contracting out.’ That loans played a large part in 
social life IS shown by frequent references in the Prophets, 
Psalms, and Proverbs (Is 242, pg 155 3721, Pr 191^ 288). 
Jer 15>2 shows that the relation between debtor and 
creditor v, as proverbially an unpleasant one. In Ps 3721 
it IS part of the misfortune of the wicked that he shall 
be unable to pay his debts; there is no reference to 
dishonesty. Pr, 22L Sir 1833 warn against borrowing, 
and Sir 29 has some delightful common-sense advice on 
the whole subject. 

2. In NT. — Loans are assumed by our Lord as a 
normal factor in social life (Mt 2527, Lk 16® 1923). Lk 
634 36 suggests that the Chnstian will not always stand 
on his nghts in this respect. Debt is used as a synonym 
for sin in Mt 6^2 (cf. the two parables Mt 182®, Lk 7^^; 
and Col 2”). The context of these passages is a suffi- 
cient warning against the external and legalistic view 
of sin which might be suggested by the word itself. 
Chnst does not imply that it is a debt which can be paid 
by any amount of good deeds or retnbutive suffering. 
The word is chosen to emphasize our duty of forgiveness, 
and It has a wide meaning, including all we owe to God. 
The metaphor of the money payment has ceased to be 
prominent, except where it is implied by the context. 

C. W. Emmet. 

DECALOGUE.— See Tex Commandments. 

DEOAPOLIS.— Originally a league of ten cities, 
Greek in population and constitution, for mutual defeitre 
against the Semitic tribes around them. It must have 
come into existence about the beginning of the Christian 
era. The original ten cities, as enumerated by Pliny, 
were Scythopohs, Pella, Dion, Gerasa, Philadelphia, 
Gadara, Raphana, Kanatha, Hippos, and Damascus. 
Other cities joined the league from time to time. The 
region of Decapolis (Mt 42 b, Mk 520 721 ) was the territory 
in which these cities were situated; that is (excluding 
Damascus), roughly speaking, the country S.E. of the 
Sea of Galilee. R. A. S. Macalister. 

DECEASE.— The Gr. word exodos (‘exodus,’ ‘out- 
going’) is translated ‘decease’ in Lk 9®^ and 2 P 1“, 
the meaning being departure out of the world. In tins 
sense the Gr. word is used also in Wis 3* 78, Sir SS*®. The 
opposite, eisodos, is used of the ‘coming’ of Christ. The 
only other occurrence of the Gr. exodos in NT is in 
He 1122, of the Exodus from Egypt (AV and RV 
‘departure’). 

DECENTLY.— 1 Co ‘Let all things be done 
decently and in order,’ that is, in a comely, handsome 
manner; for that is the old meaning of ‘decent,’ and it 
is the meaning of the Gr. word used. 

DECISION.— Duly constituted and recognized author- 
ities have the power of decision granted to them in all 
questions of right in the Bible. Moses (Ex 18^®), the 
judges (1 S 718), and the kings (1 K ) exercise this 
power upon occasion. Questions of right between 
Christian brethren are to be decided by Church courts 
and not by civil authorities (Mt 1 Co 6* -3). The 
only method of decision sanctioned in the NT is the 
exercise of godly judgment on the part of the individual 
to whom authority has been granted. The casting of 
lots by heathen soldiers (Mk IS") and the sortilege of 
Ac l"-28 cannot be cited as examples for the Christian 
Church. No instance of the casting of lots can be found 
after Pentecost. The Spirit of a sound mind now 
decides what is right and what is true. 

D. A. Hates. 

DECISION, VALLEY OF.— The phrase is found only 
in J1 33* ‘ Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decisloii; 
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for the day of Jehovah is near in the valley of decision/ 
This valley is evidently the valley of Jehoshaphat 
mentioned in the preceding context (vv/ The 
decision is that of Jehovah Himself, His final judgment 
upon the heathen assembled. The scene of this judg- 
ment has been fixed by Jews, Roman Catholics, and 
Mohammedans in the Valley of the Kidron. The valley 
of Jehoshaphat has been identified with the Valley of 
the Kidron since the time of Eusebius, Orelli, Mlchaelis, 
Robinson, and others think the valley of this prophecy 
IS purely a symbolic one, the valley of ‘Jehovah's 
judgment,' as the Heb, name Jehoshaphat (‘Jehovah 
hath judged') suggests. D. A. Hayes. 

DECREE. — What theologians speak of as the ‘ decrees 
of God,’ and describe as one, immutable, eternal, all- 
embracing, free, etc,, do not receive this designation 
in Scripture. The equivalents are to be sought for 
under such headings as Elbchon, Phedestination, 
Providence, Reprobate. In the EV the term is 
frequently used in Esther, Ezra, Daniel, with different 
Heb. and Aram, words, for royal decrees (in Dn 6 
RV ‘interdict’; in 2^ RV ‘law,’ elsewhere ‘decree’). 
In the NT also the Gr. word dogmata is employed 
of decrees of C®sar (Lk 2^ Ac 17’); in Ac 16^ it is 
used of decrees of the Church; elsewhere (Eph 2“, 
Col. 220) It is tr. ‘ordinances.* The nearest approach 
to the theological sense of the term is, in OT, in the 
Heb. w^ord hdk, ordinarily tr, ‘ statute/ which is used 
in various places of God’s sovereign appointments 
in nature and providence (Job 2S“, Ps 148s, Pr 
Jer 5“, Zeph 2*). The Hebrews had not the modern 
conception of ‘laws of nature,’ but they had a good 
equivalent in the idea of the world as ordered and 
founded by God’s decrees; as regulated by His ordi- 
nances (cf. Ps 1048* 9 11988*91^ Jer ). The same 
word is used in Ps 2’ of God’s ‘decree’ regarding His 
king; in Dn 4i’- ^ (Aram.) we have ‘decree’ of ‘the 
watchers’ and ‘the most High.’ James Oes. 

DBDAN.— A north Arabian people, according to 
Gn 10’ descended from Cush, and according to 25* 
from Abraham through Keturah. The combination is 
not diflScult to understand when we remember the 
Arabian affiliations of the Cushites (cf. Is 21i5). In 
•F.gV 2513 Dedan is placed almost within the Edomite 
territory, which it must have bordered on the south- 
east (cf. Jer 25M 498). The Dedanites were among 
the Arabian peoples who sent their native wares to the 
markets of Tyre (Ezk 2720). In Ezk 27^ read ‘ Rodan* 
(Rhodians) for ‘Dedan.’ J, F. McCurdy. 

DBDICATIOK.— See Hotres. § 3. 

DEDXO ATIOK, FEAST OP THE .— Afterthe desecra- 
tion of the Temple and altar by Antiochus Bpiphanes, 
Judas Maccabasus re-consecrated them in b.c. 165 on 
the 25th day of Chislev (December); cf. 1 Mac 4«2-69, 
2 Mac 10«. This event was henceforward celebrated 
by a feast all over the country (Jn lO**). It lasted 8 
days. There was no suspension of business or labour, 
and but few additions were made to the ordinary 
synagogue services. The special feature of the festival 
was the illumination of private houses, whence came 
its alternative name— ‘the Feast of Lights.* (There 
were divergent rules for these illuminations in the 
various schools of traditionalists,) It was an occasion 
for feasting and j'olHty: the people assembled at the 
synagogues, carrying branches of palms and other trees; 
the services were jubilant, no fast or mourning could 
begin during the period, and the HaUel (Pss 113-118) 
was chanted. The resemblances of this celebration 
to the Feast of Tabernacles were perhaps intentional, 

A. W. F. Blunt. 

DEEP.— See Abyss. 

DEER.— See Fallow-beer, Hart. 

DEPENOED.— In AV ‘defenced* means ‘provided 
with fences,’ ‘protected,’ ‘fortified.’ It is used in 
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AV of fortified cities, and once (Zee 11’ marg.) of a 
forest. 

DEFILEMENT.— See Clean and Unclean. 

DEGREES, SONGS OF.— See Psalms. 

DEHAITES (AV Dehavites, Ezr 49).— The Dehaites 
were among the peoples settled in Samaria by Osnappar, 
i,e. probably the Assyr. king Ashurbanipal. The name 
has been connected with that of a nomadic Persian tribe, 
the Daoi, mentioned in Herod, i. 125, or with the name 
of the city Du' -Ha, mentioned on Assyr, contract-tablets; 
but these identifications are very doubtful. 

DELAIAH.— 1. One of the sons of EUoenai (1 Ch S®*, 
AV Dalaiah) . 2. A priest and leader of the 23rd course 
of priests (1 Ch 24*8). 3. The son of Shemaiah (Jer 

3gi2 25)^ 4. The son of Mehetabel, and father of Shema- 
iah (Neh 6*0). 6. The head of a family that returned 

with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2«“=Neh 7®). The name in 
1 Es 5® is Dalan. 

DELILAH.— The Philistine woman who betrayed 
Samson into the hands of the Philistines. See Samson. 

DELOS.— A small rocky island in the /Egsean Sea, 
which has played an extraordinary part in history. 
It was the seat of a wide-spread worship of Apollo, who, 
with his sister Artemis, was said to have been bo^rn 
there. In b c. 478 it was chosen as the meeting-place 
of the confederacy of Greek States umted against their 
common enemy the Persians, and became a rival of 
Athens. In the 2nd and 1st cents, b.c. it became a 
great harbour, and was under Roman protection from 
B c. 197 to 167. It was later a portion of the Roman 
province Achaia. It is mentioned in the famous letter 
of the Romans in favour of the Jews (b.c. 139-138, 
1 Mac 15*8-“). It was a great exchange, where slaves 
and other products of the E. were bought for the Italian 
market. It was the scene in b.c. 87 of a horrible 
massacre carried out by Mithradates, king of Pontus, 
who slaughtered 80,000 Italians there and in neigh- 
bouring islands. It never fully recovered, and in the 
Empire became insignificant, A. Souter. 

DELUGE.— 1. The Biblical story, Gn 
is probably a separate tradition, unconnected with 
the Deluge (see Driver, Genesis, p. 82)]. The two 
narratives of J and P have been combined: the verses 
are assigned by Driver as follows; J 6s-8 7*-8- ’-*« **• 

16b. ITb. 22. 23 g2b-3a. 6-12 13b. 20-22j p 69-22 7«. 11. X8-16» 

i7». 18-21. 24 8*- *** J aloue relates 

the sending out of the birds, and the sacrifice with 
which V is so pleased that He determines never again 
to curse the ground. P alone gives the directions with 
regard to the size and construction of the ark, the blessing 
of Noah, the commands against murder and the eating of 
blood, and the covenant with the sign of the rainbow. 
In the portions in which the two narratives overlap, 
they are at variance in the following points, (a) In P 
one pair of every kind of animal (6*8*®°), in J one pair 
of the unclean and seven of the clean (7® *), are to be 
taken into the ark. (In 7® a redactor has added the 
words ‘two and two* to make J’s representation con- 
form to that of P.) The reason for the difference is 
that, according to P, ammals were not eaten at aJl 
till after the Deluge (9®), so that there was no distinction 
required between clean and unclean. (6) In P the cause 
of the Deluge is not only rain but also the bursting 
forth of the subterranean abyss (6**); J mentions rain 
only (v.*2), (c) In P the water begins to abate after 
150 days (8®), the mountain tops are visible after 
8 months and 13 days (7** 8®), and the earth is dry 
after a year and 10 days (8**); in J the Flood lasts 
only 40 days (7*® 8«), and the water had begun to abate 
before that. 

2. The Historicity of the story. — The modern study 
of geology and comparative mythology has made it 
impossible to see in the story of the Deluge the literal 
record of an historical event. (The fact that marine 
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fossils are found on the tops of hills cannot be used as 
an argument, for (i ) the same argument could be used 
—and IS actually used by native tnbes — to prove other 
flood-stones in vanous parts of the globe, and (ii ) 
though It proves that some spots which are now at the 
tops of hiUs were at one time submerged, that is not 
equivalent to asserting that a flood ever occurred which 
covered the whole planet— apart from the extreme im- 
probability that the submergence of mountains was 
within the period of man’s existence ) The difficulties 
in the story as it stands are immense. (a) All the 
water in the world, together with all the vapour if 
reduced to water, would not cover the whole earth to 
the height of Mt. Ararat. And if it had, it is impossible 
to imagine how it could have dried up m a year and 
10 days (not to speak of 40 days), or whither it could 
have flowed away. (6) If only a single family survived, 
it is impossible to account for the wide variety of races 
and languages, (c) The means of safety is not a ship, 
but simply a huge chest, which would instantly capsize 
in a storm. It is popularly assumed that it had a 
hull, shaped like that of a ship; but of this nothing 
is said m the Heb. narrative, (d) The collection by 
Noah of a pair of every kind of ammal, bird, and creeping 
thing, which would include species pecuhar to different 
countries from the arctic regions to the tropics, is in- 
conceivable. And no less so the housing of them all 
in a single chest, the feeding and care of them by eight 
persons, the arrangements to prevent their devouring 
one another, and the provision of the widely diverse 
conditions of life necessary for creatures from different 
countnes and climates. From every point of view it 
is clear that the story is legendary, and similar in 
character to the legends which are found m the folk-lore 
of all peoples. 

3. The Cause of the Deluge. — This is stated to be 
rain i®), and the bursting forth of the subter- 
ranean abyss. It must be studied in connexion with 
other flood-stories. Such stones are found prinapally 
in America, but also in India, Cashmir, Tibet, China, 
Kamschatka, Australia, some of the Polynesian Islands, 
Lithuania, and Greece. In the great majority of cases 
the flood is caused by some startling natural phenomenon, 
which often has a special connexion with the locality 
to which it belongs; e.pf, the melting of the ice or snow, 
in the extreme N. of Amenca; earthquakes, on the 
American coastlands where they frequently occur; 
the submergence or emergence of islands, in districts 
liable to volcanic eruptions; among inland peoples the 
cause is frequently the bursting of the banks of rivers 
which have been swollen by rains. Sometimes the 
stones have grown up to account for various facts of 
observation; e.ff. the dispersion of peoples, and differences 
of language; the red colour, or the pale colour, of certain 
tribes; the ffiscovery of marine fossils inland, and so on. 
In some cases these stones have been coloured by the 
Bible story, owing to the teaching of Christian mis- 
sionaries in modern times, and often mixed up with 
other Bible stories, and reproduced with grotesque 
details by local adaptation. But there are very many 
which are quite unconnected with the story of Noah. 
(For a much fuller discussion of the various flood- 
stories see the valuable art. * Flood ’ in Hastings’ DJB ii.) 
It is reasonable, therefore, to treat the Hebrew story 
as one of these old-world legends, and to look for the 
cause of it in the natural features of the land which 
gave it birth. And we are fortunate in the possession 
of an earlier form of the legend, which belongs to Baby- 
lonia, and makes it probable that its origin is to be 
ascribed to the inundation of the large Babylonian 
plain by the bursting forth of one of the rivers by which 
it is intersected, and perhaps also, as some think, to 
the incursion of a tidal wave due to an earthquake 
somewhere in the South. This, among a people whose 
world was bounded by very narrow limits, would easily 
be magnified in oral tradition into a universal Deluge. 


4. The Babylonian story. — (a) One form of the story 
has long been known from the fragments of Berosus, ^ 
Egyptian priest of the 3rd cent b.c It differs m certain 
details from the other form knovrTi to us; e.ff when the 
birds return the second time, clav is eeen to be attaching 
to their legs (a point which finds parallels in someN. American 
flood-legends) ; and not only thenero of the story, Xisuthros, 
and his wife, but also his daughter and the pilot of the ship 
are earned away by the gods. 

(6) The other and more important form is contained in 
Akkadian cuneiform tablets m the Bntish Museum, first 
deciphered in 1872. It is part of an epic in 12 parts, each 
connected with a sign of the Zodiac; the Flood story is 
the 11th, and is connected with Aquarius, the ‘water- 
bearer.* Gfigamesh of Uruk (Erech, Gn 10^®), the hero 
of the epic, contrived to visit his ancestor Ut-napishtim, 
who had received the gif t of immortality. • The latter is in 
one passage called Adra-basis, which being inverted as 
Hasis-adra appears in Greek as Xisuthros. He relates to 
Gilgamesh how, for his piety, he had been preserved from 
a great flood. When Bel and three other gods deter- 
mined to destroy Shurippak, a city ^ngpn the Euphrates,* 
Ea warned him to build a ship. He built it 120 cubits m 
height and breadth, with six decks, divided into 7 storeys, 
each with 9 compartments; it had a mast, and was smeared 
with bitumen. He took on board all his possessions, ‘the 
seed of life of every kind that I possessed,’ cattle and beasts 
of the field, his family, servants, and craftsmen. He entered 
the ship and shut the door. Then Ramman the storm-god 
thundered, and the spirits of heaven brought lightnings; the 

g ods were ternfied; they fled to heaven, and cowered in a 
eap like a dog in his kennel. On the 7th day the rain ceased, 
and all mankind were turned to clay. The ship grounded 
on Mt. Nisir, E. of theTigris, where it remained 6 days. Then 
Ut-napishtim sent forth a dove, a swallow, and a raven, and 
the last did not return- He then sent the animals to the 
four winds, and offered sacrifice on an altar at the top of the 
mountain. The gods smelled the savour and gathered like 
flies. The great goddess Ishtar hghted up the rainbow. 
She reproached Bel for destroying all mankind instead of 
one city only. Bel, on the other hand, was angry at the 
escape of Ut-napishtim, and refused to come to thesacrifice. 
But ne was pacified by Ea, and at length entered the ship, 
and made a covenant with Ut-napishtim, and translated 
himandhis wife to ‘the mouth of the nveis,’ andmadethem 
immortal. 

The similarities to the Heb. story, and the differ- 
ences from it, are alike obvious. It dates from at 
least B.c. 3000, and it would pass through a long course 
of oral repetition before it reached the Hebrew form. 
And herein is seen the religious value of the latter. 
The gemus of the Hebrew race under Divine inspira- 
tion gradually stripped it of all its crude polytheism, 
and made it the vehicle of spiritual truth. It teaches 
the unity and omnipotence of His hatred of sin 
and punishment of sinners; but at the same time 
His merciful kindness to them that obey Him, which 
is shown in rescuing them from destruction, and in 
entering into a covenant with them. 

6. It is strange that, apart from Gn 9®® IQi- ® 11^°, 
there are only two allusions in the OT to the Flood, 
Is 54» and Ps 29U> (the latter uncertain; see com- 
mentaries). In the Apocr.; 2 Es 3®^ , Wis lOS Sir 44i7f. 
(4010 in LXX, but not in Heb.). In the NT: Mt 2438^-, 
Lk 1737, He 11^, 1 P 320 , ^‘.P 2®. A. H. M’Nbile. 

DEMAS ( — Demetnus?). — A companion of St. Paul 
in his first Roman imprisonment (6^1 4“, Philem *4). 
There is some indication (cf. Ph 220 ^ ) that even then 
Demas was not altogether trusted; and later he forsook 
the Apostle, ‘having loved this present world’ (2 Ti 410 ). 
He was apparently a native of Thessalomca. 

A. J. Maclean. 

DEBODSTBIUS. — ^1. Soier, the son of Seleucus Philo- 
pator. In his boyhood he was sent (b.c. 175) to Rome as 
a hostage, but made his escape after the death of his 
uncle, Antiochus Epiphanes, Landing at Tripolis, he 
was joined by large bodies of the people, and even by 
the bodyguard of his cousin, Antiochus Eupator. 
Eupator was soon defeated and put to death, and in 
B.c. 162, Demetrius was proclaimed king (1 Mac 
2 Mac 141- 2; Jos. AnL xn. x. 1). After seven years, 
Alexander Balas (wh. see) was set up as a daimant to 
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the crown of Syria (b c lo3i, and he and Demetrius 
competed for tiie support ot Jonathan (1 Mac 10>*2», 
Jos. Ant xui II 1-3) Bala.s prevailed in spite ot the 
attempts of his rival to outbid him {1 Mac 
In B.c. ISO a decisi\e engagement took place, in which 
Demetrius was defeated and slam (1 Mac 10‘8-50; jqs 
Ant. XIII ii. ,4). 

2. Nikator, sent by his father, B. Soter, for safety to 

Cmdus after the success of Balas seemed probable. 
After several years of exile he landed (b c. 147> with an 
army of Cretan mercenaries on the Cilician coast, and 
finally inflicted a fatal defeat upon Balas (b.c. 145) on 
the banks of the (Enoparas, from which event Demetrius 
denved his surname (1 Mac 11 jos. Ant. xiii. 
IV 8) He bought off the opposition ot Jonathan by 
the addition of three Samaritan provinces to Judaea, 
and the exemption from tribute of the country thus 
enlarged (1 Mac Jos. Ant. xiii. iv. 9). After 

varying fortunes in the war with Tr3’phon (wh see), 
Demetrius invaded the dominions of the king of Parthia, 
by whom, in b c. 138, he was taken prisoner (1 Mac 14i-3) 
Upon regaining his hberty at the end of ten years, he 
undertook a war against Ptolemy Physkon of Egypt. 
Having been defeated by Zabinas at Damascus, he fled 
to Ptolemais, and thence to Tyre, where in b.c. 125 he 
was murdered (Jos Ant. xiii ix. 3), possibly at the 
instigation of his wife Cleopatra (App. Syr. 68; Liv. 
Epit. lx.). 

3. Eukavros, grandson of D. Nikator. On the death 
of his father he established himself in Coele-Syna, with 
Damascus as his capital (Jos. Ant. xiii xiii. 4). When 
civil war broke out between Alexander Jannaeus and his 
Pharisee subjects, the latter invited the assistance of 
Demetrius (Jos. Ant xni. xiii. 5, BJ i. iv. 4), who defeated 
Jannseus in a pitched battle near Shechera (Jos. Ant xni. 
xiv. 1, BJ I. Iv 5). After a chequered career, Demetnus 
fell into the hands of the Parthians, by whom he was 
detained in captivity until his death (Jos. Ant. xin. 
xiv. 3). 

4. 6. Two persons of the name are mentioned in NT — 
the ringleader m the riot at Ephesus (Ac 19^), and a 
disciple commended by St. John (3 Jn i*). Probably 
the same name occurs in a contracted form as Demos. 

DEMON. — The word does not occur in AV. In RV it 
is substituted for ‘ devil ’ in the margin of many passages, 
and the Amencan Committee was in favour of its adop- 
tion in the text. Twice it stands in the text (Dt 32i7, 
Ps 10637), representing a root found in both Assyr. and 
Arab,, and denoting a species of gemi or demi-gods, 
who were conceived as invested with power for good or 
evil, and to whom even human sacrifices were offered. 
So in Bar 47; and in the same sense probably ‘devils' 
is used m 1 Co lO^o and Rev 920. For the conception 
of demon as an influence or spirit, exclusively evil, see 
Devil; and for the phenomena, see Possession and 
Exorcism. R. W, Moss. 

DEMOPHON (2 Mac 122). — ^ Syrian commandant 
in Palestine under Antiochus Eupator. 

DEN, — The five Heb. words represented by ‘den* 
signify respectively ‘hollow place' (Is 32^), ‘thicket' 
(Ps 10®), ‘place of ambush' (Job 378), ‘dwelling* 
(Job 3840), ‘light hole’ or ‘eyeball' (Is lis); but the 
last passage may be corrupt. J, Taylor. 

DENARIUS.— >See Monet, §§ 6. 7, 

DEPUTY.— 1. AV of Est 899« (RV ‘ governor ’) as tr. of 
pechah. See Governor. 2. AV of Ac 137. s. 12 igi2 1938 
(RV ‘proconsul’) as tr. of Gr. anthupatos. See Pro- 
consul. 3. RV of Jer 5123 28 (av ‘ruler’), Dn 32 s 67 
(AV ‘governor’) as tr. of sUgQn or its Aram, equivalent. 
The term denotes in these passages a superior official 
or prefect of the Babylonian Empire. It is applied 
elsewhere (Ezr Neh 2i8 4^4. w etc ) to petty officials 
)n Judah (EV ‘rulers,’ RVm ‘deputies’). 4. AV and 


RV of 1 K 22‘7 as tr of mzzab (lit. ‘one set up or 
appointed’), u-sed of the vassal-king of Edom. 

DERBE.™ A city in the ethnic district Lyeaonia, 
and in the region Lyraonia-Galatica ot the Roman 
province Galatia, on the mam road from Iconium (or 
Lystra) S.E. to Laranda The modern villages Losta 
and Gudelissin are built on the ruins of the city or 
its territory. Amyntas, king of Galatia, had conquered 
It, and in b.c. 25 it passed with the rest of his territory 
into the hands of the Romans. From a.d. 41 to 72 it 
was the frontier city ot the province, and was honoured 
mth the prefix Claudio. It was in this penod that St 
Paul Msited it (Ac 14<>), and then retraced his steps 
to Lystra, etc. On his second journey, coming from 
Cilicia, he reached it first and then went on to Lystra, 
as he did also on the third journey Gaius of Derbe 
was one of the representatives of Galatia in the deputa- 
tion which carried the collection for the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem (Ac 20*). Derbe was on the whole one 
of the least important places visited by St. Paul, and 
appears little in history. A. Souter. 

DESCENT INTO HADES . — The general meamng of 
the word ‘hell’ (Hades) m the OT is the unseen, hidden 
place It IS the shadowy dwelhng-place of the spints 
of the dead At first there was no idea of a distinction 
between good and bad. But such an idea grew up, and 
in the NT our Lord sanctioned the belief. In the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 16i®-30, while the 
soul of Dives was said to be in torment the soul ot 
Lazarus was taken to the society of Abraham. The 
promise to the penitent robber (Lk 2343) * To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise, ’ points in the same direction. 

The Apostles seem to have taught from the first that 
the soul of Christ Himself passed into Hades at His 
death. This appears in the first sermon of St. Peter 
(Ac 224-31), when he quotes Ps I610, ‘Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in Hades,’ as a prophecy of the Resurrection. 
St. Paul also, adapting some words from Dt 30^3, wrote 
to the Romans ( 107 ) that it is not necessary to search the 
depth, since Chnst is risen from the dead. His reference 
to ‘the lower parts of the earth' m Eph 4® has been 
interpreted to mean ‘ came down to earth in the Incarna- 
tion'; ‘Now this, he ascended, what is it but that he 
also descended first into the lower parts of the earth?’ 
But the phrase had been used in Ps 63® with reference 
to Hades, and has probably that meaning in this passage 
also. Through obedience even unto death, Chnst 
became Lord of the under world also, and in His descent 
asserted His Lordship (Ph 2io). 

Thus we find the way prepared for explanation of the 
difficult passage 1 P 318-2®: ‘Because Christ also suffered 
for sins once, the righteous for the unnghteous, that he 
might bring us to God; being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened in the spirit ; in which also he went and 
preached unto the spints in prison, which aforetime were 
disobedient, when the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing'; cf. 48 
‘ For unto this end was the gospel preached even to the 
dead, that they might be judged according to men in the 
flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.' 

Until the time of St. Augustine this passage was 
interpreted to mean that Christ preached to the spints 
of men and women who were drowned in the Flood. 
The Apostle bids his readers take courage from the fact 
that Christ’s death was followed by a quickemng in the 
spirit. If persecution should bring them to death also, 
similar increase of spiritual energy would follow. There 
is a reference to the Ascension in v.22, which marks the 
time that Christ preached and excludes the idea that 
Christ in Noah preached to the men of Noah’s time, 
which was first suggested by St. Augustine. This view, 
however, though supported in modern times by the great 
names of Hammond, Pearson, and Barrow, is generally 
regarded as impossible. 

There is one other interpretation, which must be 
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mentioned as a possible alternative. Some critics 
suggest that the preaching was to the fallen angels 
mentioned in 2 P 2^ Jude either after Chnst’s death 
or before the Incarnation. The word 'spints* is used 
of angels m the NT (Ac 238), but is used also of spints 
of the dead (He 1223, cf. Lk 2437-39), and 1 P 48 seems to 
prove that this is the sense here. 

We may pass by fanciful theories such as that the 
passage refers to the preaching of Enoch regarded as an 
incarnation of the Messiah. The apocryphal Book of 
Enoch records preaching of punishment to fallen angels, 
but says nothing of a preaching of salvation to the souls 
of men. And the word ‘ preached ’ m 1 P imphes 
preached the gospel. 

If it IS asked why should only one set of sinners be 
mentioned, we may reply that they were typical sinners, 
whose fate, as Dr. Bigg shows {Com,, ad loc.), was much 
questioned at the time when St. Peter wrote. There is 
some evidence that a belief was current in the Jewish 
schools to the effect that a time of repentance would be 
allowed to the sinners who perished in the Flood before 
the final judgment. We may hope for fresh light on the 
point from further research, and for the present may rest 
content with the interpretation which enables us to quote 
these passages m 1 P. as proving that moral distinctions 
exist in Hades, and that moral change is possible for 
moral beings there as here, unless they sin against light. 

A. E. Burn. 

DESERT.— See Wilderness. 

DESTROY (utterly). — See Ban. 

DEUEL.-— Father of Eliasaph, prince of Gad (Nu 
742. 47 iO20)-:Reuel, Nu 2^ (perhaps the original 
name). 

DEUTERONOMY.— 1. Structure, Origm, Influence. 

— The book consists of three speeches (18-4<o, 6-26 28, 
292-3020) and two poems (chs. 32 33), all of which are 
represented as having been uttered by Moses on the 
plains of Moab before the crossing of Jordan. The 
slight narrative (chs. 27. 31. 34) is concerned mainly 
with the last days of Moses. Chapters 1-3, however, 
contain an historical sketch cast into the form of a speech. 

Chs. 5-26. 281 -*8 are a unity with a formal opening 
(444-19) and close (290; and this section, apart from 
some later additions, is homogeneous. Thus chs. 5-11 
elaborate those principles concerning Jahweh and His 
relation to His people which give a peculiar character 
to the Hebrew polity; chs. 12-26 develop these into a 
code of law; 28 ^ -^8 pronounces blessings on obedience, 
curses on disobedience. This section, it is now agreed, 
was the Law-book found in the Temple in the 18th 
year of Josiah (b.c. 622-621), which formed the basis 
of the reform described in 2 K 22 f. Thus Josiah 
abolished the high plaees in Judah and Jerusalem 
(228 13)^ and confined legitimate worship to the sanctuary 
at Jerusalem; and this centrahzation of the cult is the 
dominating idea of Dt 5-26. Again, Josiah purified the 
Jahweh-worship from baser elements, destroying the 
Asherah (2 K 23«, cf. Dt 162i* ) and the houses of 
sodomy (2 K 23^, cf. Dt 2377f ). His opposition to 
idolatry was directed against the same forms as those 
denounced in Deut. (cf. the sun-worship, 2 K 238- 
Dt 17®; and the worship of Milcom, 2318* is, Dt 123i). 
The Passover, celebrated in his day at Jerusalem, is 
stated to have been umque (2 K 23siff); and Deut. 
forbids the celebration of the Passover elsewhere than 
in Jerusalem (168f ). The king abolished the super- 
stitious means of learning the Divine will (2 K 232*), 
which Deut. forbids (18i® ). The demands of the 
Law-book and the performance of the king are parallel. 

It is, however, a more difficult question how far the 
reforms which Josiah instituted in obedience to Deut. 
were new, and how far they were a return to older 
practices from which the nation had degenerated during 
the early monarchy. Three other codes can be dis- 
tinguished in the Pentateuch, and a comparison of 


these with Deut. helps to determine its place in the 
development of Israel’s religion. An examination of 
the social legislation in Deut. leads to the conclusion 
that It IS later than the Book of the Covenant (Ex 20- 
2333). Though we are not justified m calling Deut. 
a deliberate expansion of this legislation, it certainly 
represents a more developed state of society, as is 
seen, e.g., in its numerous laws about contracts. And 
in one particular it controls the cult at a cardinal point 
which Exod. left vague: the ‘ every place where Jahweh 
records his name’ (Ex 202^) has become ‘the place 
which Jahweh shall choose to put his name there’ 
(Deut. passim). When Deut. is compared with the 
Law of Holiness (Lv 17-26), the codes are seen to be 
framed for different purposes — Leviticus as a handbook 
for priests, Deut. as a layman’s manual. But their 
legislation is parallel. Compared with P, Deut. is 
earlier, for questions left uncertain in Deut. are decided 
in P. See further, art. Hexateuch. 

The few references in Deut. to events in Israel’s 
history bear out the conclusion thus reached, for they 
are dependent on JE, but show no acquaintance with 
P’s history. It is difficult, eg , to explain the absence 
of Korah in Dt 118, if the author read Nu 16 in its 
present form, where Korah from P has been woven 
into the early story. When. chs. 1-3 (see below) are 
included in this scrutiny, they support the inference 
that Deut. was an independent book, before P was 
incorporated with JE. 

There are further indications of the date at which 
this code was introduced. Thus Deut. insists throughout 
on one sanctuary, at which legitimate worship can be 
offered to Jahweh. 

The extent to which this dominates the code is not to 
be measured merely by the number of times the command 
is repeated. Older customs are recast in consequence of 
this change. The Passover alters its character from a 
family to a national festival (168^ ). A central tribunal is 
set up to replace the decisions at the local slmnes (17®* ). 
Asylums for the manslayer are needed (19^°*)» since the 
village altars where he once found safety (Ex 21^^) are 
abolished, etc. 

Now this was an innovation in Israel. Elijah, far 
from condemning the high places, is indignant at the 
sacrilege which has thrown down the altars of Jahweh 
(1 K 1910). When he leaves the polluted land to seek 
Jahweh, he makes his way not to Jerusalem, but to 
Horeb (contrast Is 2^^ ). Hosea and Amos find much 
to condemn in the worship which was practised at 
Bethel and Dan, but never suggest that any worship 
offered at these shnnes was ipso facto illegitimate. Yet 
these were the religious teachers of the nation. Deut., 
again, forbids the erection of pillars beside Jahweh’s 
altars (123f ); it is difficult to understand how Isaiah 
(1918) could have associated a pillar with Jahweh- 
worship, had this law been accepted in his day. The 
worship of the host of heaven — one of the few forms 
of idolatry specified in Deut. — ^is not mentioned till it 
receives severe blame from the prophets of the 7th 
cent. (Jer 19i8 3229, zeph l^). But this Assyrian 
cult became a real danger to Israel’s religion, when 
Manasseh came under Eastern influences, 

Hezekiah is the first king of whom we learn that 
he attempted to remove the high places (2 K 18^). 
Evidently, however, this was an unpopular step, for 
the Rabshakeh was able to appeal to the conservative 
instincts of the nation against a king who practised 
such questionable innovations (1822), What impelled 
Hezekiah was a religious, not a political, motive. The 
splendid monotheistic teaching of Isaiah carried ^th 
it the inference ‘ One God, one sanctuary.’ Besides, 
the abuses which were associated with the local shrines 
compelled the religious leaders of the nation, who had 
been influenced by the teaching of Hosea and Amos, 
to go to the root and abolish such worship altogether. 
The one means of purifying their worship was to sever 
it from the Mgh places with their Canaanite assoda^ 
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tions. Political events helped them. The fall of 
N. Israel (b.c. 722 j earned with it the condemnation 
of the worship v/hich was practised there, and swept 
away the worshippers who were attached to it. The 
deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib threw a 
glory round the sanctuary of which Jahw^eh had so 
signally vindicated the inviolability. Probably a body 
of reformers framed their code in Hezekiah’s later 
years. They did not create a new legislation, they 
recast and put a new spirit into an older code. It 
w’ould have been impossible to secure the acceptance 
of a brand-new code from a whole people. 

Efforts have been made to break up Dt 5-26 into several 
sections, and to trace theirorigm. These have not been very 
convincing they have relied too much on a proof of 
difference of origin derived from the use of the singular or 
the plural number in forms of address to the people- But 
they have proved that older elements and vanea elements 
have been fused together into this Law-book. 

Under Manasseh there followed a strong reaction, 
w’hich resorted even to persecution. The reformers’ 
Law-book was forgotten, the reformers themselves may 
have been martyred. But the code itself survived to 
be discovered under Josiah, and to become the basis 
of a pregnant reform. 

Opinion is divided as to w'hether chs. 1-3 are by 
the hand which wiote the main work. The fact that 
in Moses is represented as speaking to men who 
had witnessed the Exodus, while in that generation 
is represented as dead, seems decisive that they are 
not. The chapters may have been added as an histoncal 
introduction to a separate edition of the code. The 
fact that their history is based on JE proves that this 
must have been early. 

Chapters 4^-4° 29 f. belong together, and are a later 
addition in \’iew of new circumstances, viz., the prospect 
or the reality of exile. 

The Song (32^ -*3), with its double introduction 
( 31 ia .22 30) and close (32«), is a didactic poem, giving 
an interpretation of Israel’s entire history, and bearing 
traces of influence from the Wisdom literature. It 
may date from the 7th cent, or the Exile. 

The Blessing (ch. 33) dates from a time when N. 
Israel in the flush of its -vigour could anticipate further 
conquests (v.i^), since Eastern Israel had regained part 
of Its lost territory (v.^o). It may belong to the reign 
of Jeroboam ii. (b.c. 782-43), by whom the Syrians of 
Damascus were defeated. 

Ch. 27 is difficult to assign. It evidently breaks the 
connexion of 26 and 28, and as e-vidently is composite. The 
Levites in v.^*® carry out what in v.^^ff the tribes are 
commissioned to do, and there are no blessings uttered at 
all. There may be early elements in v.^*, but it is best 
to confess that the chapter is still a crux, 

2. Main principles.— (a) The fundamental principle 
of the book is the unity of Jakweti, who is God of the 
whole earth (lO^^), and who is more than the God of 
Israel, since He has relations to other nations apart 
from their relations to Israel (9^ 123i), This carries with 
it the consequence that idolatry is the supreme sin 
(014 i 72 ff etc.). To avoid even the possibility of such 
a crime, intercourse with other nations is severely 
restrained {7^ etc.), and older customs of worship are 
forbidden (le^i etc.).— (6) As He is God of the whole 
earth, Jahweh’s will is the moral law, and in connexion 
with its requirements He rewards and punishes (cf. the 
teaching of Amos). As God of Israel, the fundamental 
principles of His relation to His people are also ethical. — 
(c) Yet Jahweh is not merely a lifeless moral principle 
or glorified code. His Icyoe to His people was shown, 
before they could prove any desert (9^^ etc.). He gave 
them their land — a gift they must not imagine them- 
selves to have merited (S^ff ). Hence love is the supreme 
return for His love (6^^ etc., and cf. Hosea). Hence also 
there is room for worship and for prayer. Their cult, 
an expression of their loving gratitude, is to be joyous 
In character, not like the darker superstitions to which 
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national disaster and foreign ntes were making them in- 
cline (12^8 etc ). — (rf) A religion, the heart of which is 
loving gratitude, naturally expresses itself in humanity 
to-wards all with whom men live, and even towards the 
low^r animals (22^^ etc etc.). A religion also with 
so strong a sense of the Divine personality brings 
with It respect for human personality (24^°^ ).— (e) As 
personal and loving, Jahweh can and does reveal Him- 
sdf. Through His self-revelation He is the historic 
God of Israel. This is emphasized in contrast with the 
baalim, who, as gods of Canaan, had no histone connexion 
with Israel. Jahweh has made known Himself and His 
will by the deeds He has wrought for and among His 
people (Hence it was a nght instinct which led to the 
addition of chs. 1-3 with their record of Jahweh’s past 
guidance.) — if) This element enters now into the cult 
It gives fresh histone associations to the national 
festivals and weds them to the great events of their 
past. See especially ch. 26, where all Israel’s past is 
made to enter into the worship of the individual Israelite, 
and where also emphasis is laid on the truth that the 
fruits of the land are not from the baalim, but from 
Jahweh’s bounty (cf. Hos 28) —ig) Such a religion, 
with Its strong sense of the histone unity of God’s 
dealings with His nation, and its con-viction of the 
reasonableness of God’s demands, can and ought to be 
taught. Children are to have it explained to them 
(66f 1119); and means are to be used to bnng it to 
men’s thoughts daily (69 ll^o). Most of the outward 
observances are thus brought into connexion with 
great -vi-vifying principles, so that this code becomes 
the finest illustration of an effort made to bring religious 
principles home to a nation in its entire work and life. 

A. 0, Welch. 

DEVIL. — The word came into English from Greek 
either directly or through its Latin transliteration. 
Used -with the definite article, its original meaning was 
that of the accuser or traducer of men (see Satan), 
whence it soon came to denote the supreme spirit of 
evil, the personal tempter of man and enemy of God. 
With the indefimte article it stands for a malignant 
being of superhuman nature and powers, and represents 
the conception expressed by the Greeks in the onginal 
of our term * demon,* At first the idea of malignancy 
was not necessanly associated -with these beings, some 
being regarded as harmless and others as wielding even 
benign influence; but gradually they were considered 
as operating exclusively in the sphere of mischief, and as 
needing to be guarded against by magic rites or religious 
observances. 

1. Earlier conceptions.— Jewish demonology mu'st 
be traced back to primitive and pre-Mosaic times, 
when both a form of animism was present in a belief 
in the ill-disposed activity of the spirits of the dead, 
and a variety of places and objects were supposed 
to be rendered sacred by the occupation, permanent 
or temporary, of some superhuman power. Of these 
views only traces are to be found in the earliest parts 
of Senpture, and the riper development of later ages 
may fairly be ascribed to foreign, and especially Bab. 
and Greek, influences. That certain animals were 
believed to be endowed with demonic power appears 
from Gn 3i'«, though here the serpent itself is repre- 
sented as demonic, and not yet as possessed by an evil 
spirit (Wis 2^, Ro 168°). So with the *he-goats’ or 
satyrs (Lv 17^ 2 Ch !!«, Is 13» 34“), which were 
evidently regarded as a kind of demon, though without 
the rich accompaniments of the Greek conception. 
Their home was the open field or wilderness, where 
Azazel was supposed to dwell (Lv 168* ), and whither 
one of the birds used in cleansing cases of leprosy was 
let go to carry back the disease (Lv 14^* w). On the 
contrary, the roes and the hinds of the field (Ca 2^ 3®) seem 
to have been thought of as faun-like spirits, for whose 
aid a lover might hopefully plead. Under Bab. in- 
fluence the spirit was conceived as abstracted from any 
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visible form, and as still capable of inflicting injury, 
hence the need of protection against ‘the destroyer' 
of Ex 12-3. In Greek thought there took place a de- 
velopment partly parallel. The word used by Hesiod 
for the blessed soul of a hero becomes with Plato an 
abstract influence sometimes beneficent and helpful, 
but emerges in the orators and tragedians as descriptive 
of baleful genu, who bnng misfortune and even revel 
in cruelty. 

2. Later Judaism — Under these various influences 
the demonology of later Judaism became somewhat 
elaboiate. The conception of demon or devil was used 
to embrace three species of existences. (1) It included 
the national deities, conceived as fallen, but not always 
as stnpped of all power (Ex 12^^, Is IQi 24^1, cf. 14 ^ 2 ). 
(2) It covered such of the angels as were thought to 
have been once attendants upon the true God, but to 
have fallen (2 P 2*, Jude Ethiop Enoch chs. 6. 7). 
For a vanety of personal spirits were interposed between 
God as mediating agencies according to Bab. and Persian 
views, or, according to the stnct Jewish view, as mimsters 
of His will. (3) To these were added — a survival with 
modification of the pnmitive animism — the spirits of the 
wicked dead (Josephus, Ant viii. ii. 5, BJ vn. vi. 3), 
who were supposed to haunt the tombs, or at least to 
cause the men they possessed to do so (Mt S^a). The 
devils of later Judaism accordingly are thought of as 
invisible spirits, to whom every ill, physical or moral, 
was attnbuted. Their relation to God was one of 
guasi-independence. At times they do His bidding 
and are the mimsters of His wrath, but in this sense 
are not classed in Scripture as devils; e.g., the demon 
of pestilence is the destroying angel or even ‘the angel 
of the Lord’ (2 S 24i6, 2 K 19®, Is 37®, Ps 78«). Yet 
they were thought to reside in the lower world in an 
orgamzed kingdom of their own (Job cf. Rev 911 , 
Ethiop. Enoch 546, Mt 12^-^^); though the kingdom is 
not entirely outside the sovereign rule of Jehovah, who 
is the Lord of all spints and of the abyss in which they 
dweU (Enoch 40, Dt 3222 , Job lis, Ps 139«, Lk 1624). 

3. to tie NT. — In the period of the NT the belief 

in devils as spirits, evil and innumerable, was general 
amongst the nations, whether Jewish or Gentile; but 
in Jesus and His disciples the cruder features of the belief, 
such as the grotesqueness of the functions assigned 
to these spmts in the literature of the second century, 
do not appear. The writers of the Gospels were in this 
respect not much in advance of their contemporaries, 
and for Jesus Himself no theory of accommodation to 
current beliefs can be sustained. The Fourth Gospel is 
comparatively free from the demonic element. Posses- 
sion IS thnce alluded to (720 lO®*) as a suggested 

explanation of Christ’s work and influence; but evil 
generally is traced back rather to the activity of the 
devil (6^®, where ‘a devil’ is not a demon, but the word 
is used metaphorically much as ‘Satan* in Mt I 622 , 
Jn 132* 27)^ whose subordinates fall into the background. 
The Synoptics, especially Lk., abound in references to 
demons, who are conceived, not as evil influences resting 
upon or working within a man, but as personal spints 
besetting or even possessing him. The demon was said 
to enter into a man (Lk 8*®) or certain animals (Mt S*®), 
and to pass out (Mt IV^®, Lk ll^*) or be cast out (Mt 9®). 
This demoniacal possession is referred to as the cause 
of various diseases, the cases being preponderantly 
such as exhibit symptoms of psychical disease in associ- 
ation with physical (see Possession). St. Paul and 
the other writers in the NT evidently shared the views 
underlying the Synoptics. Possession so called is a 
familiar phenomenon to them, as it continued to be in 
the early years of the Church, though there is a marked 
disposition towards the Johannine view of a central 
source of evil, St. Paul speaks of doctrines emanating 
from devils (1 Ti 41 , where the word should not be taken 
metaphorically). The devils of 1 Co 10®® were demi- 
gods or depos^ idola St. Jam^ recognizes the exist- 


ence of a number of devils (2‘®), whose independenoe 
of God is not complete. The Apocalypse ( 92 ® le^* IS*) 
similarly speaks of a diverse and manifold activity, 
though again its denvation from a common source is 
frequent. In all these books the conception of devils 
seems to be giMng way to that of the devil; the former 
gradually lose any power of imtiative or free action, and 
become the agents of a great spirit of evil behind them. 

In the OT tins process has advanced so far that the 
personal name Satan (wh. see) is used in the later books 
with some freedom, Asmodaeus occurring in the same 
sense in To S® But m the NT the process is com- 
plete, and in every part the devil appears as a personal 
and almost sovereign spirit of capable of such 
actions as cannot be explained away by the apphcation 
of any theory of poetic or dramatic persomfication. 
It is he who tempted Christ (Mt 41 ^ , Lk 4*2 ), and in the 
parables sowed the tares (Mt 13®®) or snatched up 
the good seed (Lk 8 ^ 2 ; cf. ‘the evil one’ of Mt IS^®); 
and for him and his angels an appropnate destiny is 
prepared (Mt 25*^). According to Jn , the devil prompted 
the treason of Judas (IS*), and is vicious in his lusts, 
a har and a murderer (S^^), a sinner in both nature and 
act (1 Jn 3® i®). He prolongs the tribulation of the 
faithful who do not yield to him (Rev 2i8), after his 
great faU (12®) he is goaded by defeat into more 
venomous activity (v. 12 ), but eventually meets his 
doom (20^®). Jude ® preserves the tradition of a 
personal encounter with Michael; and St. Peter repre- 
sents the devil as prowhng about in search of prey 
(1 P 58 ), the standing adversary of man, bafiSed by 
Jesus (Ac 1088 ). To St. James (4^) the devil is an 
antagonist who upon resistance takes to flight. If 
‘son of the devil’ (Ac 13^®) is metaphoncal, St. Paul 
considers his snare (1 Ti 3’, 2 Ti 226) and his wiles (Eph 6*^) 
real enough. To give opportunity to the devil (Eph 
427 ) may lead to a share in his condemnation (I Ti S®). 
Death is his realm (He 2”, Wis 2^), and not a part of 
the original Divine order; though not inflicted at his 
pleasure, he makes it subservient to his purposes, and 
in Its spiritual sense it becomes the fate of those who 
accept his rule. Such language, common to all the 
writers, and pervading the whole NT, allows no other 
conclusion than that the forces and spirits of evil were 
conceived as gathered up into a personal head and 
centre, whose authority they recognized and at whose 
bidding they moved. 

This opinion is confirmed by the representation of 
the devil’s relation to men and to God, and by many 
phrases in which he is referred to under other names. 
He is the moral adversary of man (Mt IS®®, Lk 10^®, 
Eph 427 , 1 p 58 ), acting, according to the OT, with 
the permission of God (cf. Job l®-i2), though with an 
assiduity that shows the function to be congemal; 
but in the NT with a power of origination that is recog- 
nized, if watched and restrained. Hence he is called 
the ‘tempter’ (Mt 4®, 1 Th 3®), and the ‘accuser’ of 
those who listen to his solicitation (Rev 121®). In 
Mndenng and harming men he stands in antithesis to 
Christ (2 Co 616). and hence is fittingly termed the evil 
and injurious one (Mt fii® 13i®, Jn I 716 , Eph 6^6^ 2 Th 3®, 
I Jn 2”* 312 51 * 2 — but in some of these passages it is 
open to contend that the word is not personal). Bent 
upon maintaining and spreading evil, he begins with 
the seduction of Eve (2 Co 11®) and the luring of men 
to doom (Jn S®®). Death being thus brought by him 
into the world (Ro 5^*, Wis 22 *), by the fear ol it he 
keeps men in bondage (He 21® ), He entices men to 
sin <1 Co 7®), as he enticed Jesus, though with better 
success, places every woM obstacle in the way of their 
trust in Christ (2 Co 4*), and thus seeks to multiply 
‘the sons of disobedience* (Eph 22), who may be rightly 
called his children (1 Jn 31 ®). In the final apostasy 
his methods are unchanged, and his hostility to every- 
thing good in man becomes embittered and insatiable 
(2 Th 2®< , Rev 20«*)* 
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la regard to the devil’s relation to God, the degree 
of independence and personal initiative is less in the OT 
than m the NT, but nowhere is there anything like the 
exact co-ordmation of the tw o. The representation is 
not that of a dualism, hut of the revolt of a subordinate 
though superhuman power, patiently permitted for 
a time for wise purposes and then peremptorily put 
down. In Job 1° the devil associates himself with ‘ the 
sons of God,’ and yet is represented as not strictly 
classed with them; he has the nght of access to heaven, 
but his activity is subject to Divine consent. Another 
stage IS marked m 1 Ch 21^ where the statement of 
2 S 24» IS modified as though the devil worked in com- 
plete and unshackled opposition to God. In the Book 
of Enoch he is the ruler of a kingdom of evil, over which 
kingdom, however, the Divine sovereignty, or at least 
suzerainty, stands. The NT preserves the conception 
in most of its parts. God and the devil are placed in 
antithesis (Ja 4^;, so ‘the power of darkness’ and ‘the 
kingdom of the Son of his love' (Col as though the 
two were entirely distinct. The devil is the pnnce 
and personal head of the demons (Mk 3“). According 
to Jn., he is 'the pnnce of this world’ (123Di and Jesus 
IS contrasted with him (8« ^ and outside the 

sphere of his influence (1430). St. Paul expresses similar 
views; the devil is ‘the god of this world’ or age (2 Co 
44), ‘the pnnce of the power of the air’ (Eph 2^), ruling 
over the evil spints who are located in the sky or air 
(Lk 1018, Rev 125>; cf. ‘heavenly places,’ Eph 6“), 
and who are graded in orders and communities much 
like the spints of good (Eph l^i). The duahsm is so 
imperfect that Ohnst has but to speak and the demons 
recogmze His supenor authonty. He is the stronger 
(Lk 11“), and can even now, under the limitations of 
the moral probation of men, frustrate the devil’s designs 
(Lk 2232), and destroy his works (1 Jn 38), and will 
eventually bnng him to nought (He 2i4). Already 
the triumph is assured and partially achieved (Jn 
l Jn 44), and Chnstians share in it (Ro I620). It be- 
comes complete and final at the Parousia (1 Co IS^*, 
Ps 1101). 

The personality of the devil must consequently be 
regarded as taught by Scripture. He is not conceived 
as the original or only source of evil, but as its supreme 
personal representative. His existence, like that of evil 
Itself, may be ascribed to the permissive will of God, 
with analogous limitations in each case. The psychical 
researches of recent years have tended to confirm the 
belief in spiritual existences, good and bad, and thereby 
to reduce a fundamental difficulty, which would other- 
wise attach also in a degree to the belief in the Holy | 
Spint. And the tradition of a revolt and fall of angels | 
has this in its favour, that it fits in with the belief m 
devils and the devil, and provides a partially intelligible 
account of arcumstances under which such a belief 
might take shape. It supplies the preceding chapters 
in the history, and enables the career to be traced 
from the first stage of moral choice through the process 
of hardening of purpose and increasing separation from 
God to the appropnate abyss at the close. The devil 
thus becomes a type of every confirmed evil-doer: and 
the patience and the righteousness of God are alike 
exemphfied. R. W. Moss. 

DEVOTED.—See 

DEW.— The process whereby dew is formed is en- 
hanced in Eastern countries hke Palestine, where the 
surface of the ground and the air in contact therewith 
are highly heated during the daytime, but where at 
night, and particularly under a cloudless sky, the heat 
of the ground is radiated into space and the air becomes 
rapidly cooled down. The excess of moisture in the air 
then gently * fails as dew on the tender herb,’ and some- 
times so copiously as to sustain the life of many plants 
which would otherwise pensh during the rainless season; 
or even, as in the case of Gideon, to saturate a fleece of 
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wool (Jg 638). Depnvation of dew, as well as of rain, 
becomes a terrible calamity in the East. On this 
account ‘ dew and ram ' are associated in the impreca- 
tion called down by David on the mountains of Gilboa 
(2 S 124); and in the curse pronounced on Ahab and his 
kingdom by Elijah (1 K 174), as also by the prophet 
Haggai on the Jews after the Restoration (Hag 14“) 
owing to their unwillingness to rebuild the Temple. 
In the Book of Job the formation of dew is pointed to 
as one of the mysteries of nature insoluble by man 
(Job 3828); but in Pr. it is ascribed to the omniscience 
and power of the Lord (Pr 32°). Dew is a favourite 
emblem in Scnpture: (a) richness and fertility (Gn 272*, 
Dt 3343), (b) refreshing and vivifying effects (Dt 32*, 
Is 184 ), (^) stealth (2 S 1742) ; (c?) inconstancy (Hos 64 IS®) , 
(e) the young warriors of the Messianic king (Ps 110®). 

DIADEM. — See Crown, and Dress, § 6. 

DIAL (2 K 2041, Is 388).— The Heb word commonly 
denotes ‘steps’ (see Ex 20^, 1 K 102°), and is so ren- 
dered elsewhere in this narrative (2 K 208-4i, Is 38®; 
AV ‘degrees'). The ‘steps’ referred to doubtless 
formed part of some kind of sun-clock. According to 
Herod, li. 109, the Babylomans were the inventors of 
the polos or concave dial, the gnomon, and the division 
of the day into 12 hours. The introduction by Ahaz 
of a device for measuring the time may be regarded as a 
result of his intercourse with the Assyrians (2 K 164Mt ), 
but it is uncertain what kind of clock is intended. See 
also art. Time. 

DIAMOND.— See Adamant, and Jewels and 
Precious Stones. 

DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS.— This name is really 
erroneous, and it is unfortunate that it has become 
popularized beyond possibility of correction. The 
goddess meant is Artemis. There were two conceptions of 
Artemis in ancient times: (1) the Greek maiden hunt- 
ress, sister of Apollo; to this conception corresponds 
the Italian Diana; (2) the mother-goddess, the emblem 
of fertility, the fountain of nourishment, an Anatolian 
divinity, who was Grecized under the name of Artemis: 
this is the goddess referred to in Acts, and she has 
nothing to do with Diana, representing in ifact a contrary 
idea. While Artemis (Diana) was represented in art 
attired as a huntress, with the bow and arrows, the 
Anatolian Artemis was represented with many breasts 
(multimammia), and sometimes in company with two 
stags. In this form she was worshipped over the whole 
of Lydia, before Greeks ever settled there, and the 
same divine power of reproduction was worshipped 
under other names over most of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. The rude idol preserved m her chief temple 
at Ephesus was said to have fallen from heaven (this 
IS the real meamng of Ac IQ®*), a not uncommon idea 
in ancient times, which suggests that such images were 
sometimes meteoric stones. The chief priest, who bore 
a Persian title, had under him a large company of 
priestesses. There was also a large body of priests, 
each appointed for a year, who seem to have been city 
officials at the same time, and other bodies of ministers. 
The ritual was of the abominable character which it 
might be expected to have. The epithet ‘great’ 
(Ac 19 ® 4 ) is proved by inscriptions to have been charac- 
teristically applied to the goddess, and the exclamation 
in Acts may have been really an invocation. The silver 
shrines (Ac 192<) were small representations of the 
goddess within her shrine purchased by the rich. The 
poor bought them in terra-cotta or marble. Both 
classes dedicated them as offerings to the goddess, in 
whose temple they would be hung up. When the 
accumulation became too great, the priests cleared 
them away, throwing the terra-cotta or marble ones 
onto the rubbish heap, or into a hole, but securing 
the others for the meltmg-pot. All those which survive 
are naturally in terra-cotta or marble. The goddest 
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had so many worshippers (Ac 1927) that the manu- 
facture of such silver shnnes was very profitable. 

A. SOUTER. 

DIASPORA.— See Dispersion. 

DIBLAH.— An unknown place mentioned by Ezekiel 
(6‘^). A variant (prob. correct) reading is Riblah (wh. 
see). R. A, S. Macalistbr. 

DIBLAIM. — The father of Gomer, Hosea’s wife (Hos 
li) See Hosba. 

DIBON. — 1. A city east of the Dead Sea and north of 
the Amon, in the land which, before the coming of the 
Israelites, Sihon, king of the Amorites, had taken from 
a former king of Moab (Nu 2125 ao). The Israelites 
dispossessed Sihon, and the territory was assigned to 
Reuben (Jos 139 ^7), but the city Dibon is mentioned 
among those built (or rebuilt) by Gad (Nu 32* 
hence the name Dibon-gab by which it is once called 
(Nu 3345). The children of Israel W'ere not able to retain 
possession of the land, and in the time of Isaiah Dibon 
is reckoned among the cities of Moab (Is 15). In Is IS® 
Dimon is supposed to be a modified form of Dibon, 
adopted in order to resemble more closely the Heb. 
word for blood (^dam), and support the play on words in 
that verse. The modern name of the town is Dhiban, 
about half an hour N of ‘ Ara‘ ir, which is on the edge of 
the Arnon Valley. It is a dreary and featureless rum 
on two adjacent knolls, but has acquired notoriety in 
consequence of the discovery there of the Moabite Stone. 

2. A town in Judah inhabited in Nehemiah’s time by 
some of the children of Judah (Neh 1125). Perhaps it is 
the same as Diznonah (Jos 1522) among the southernmost 
cities of Judah. 

DIBRI. — A Danite, grandfather of the blasphemer 
who was stoned to death (Lv 24^1). 
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Hauck, 1896 ff.) ; Zeller, Bibl. Handwbrterbuch illustriert 
(1893); Riehm, Handworterbuch des bibl. Altertums^ 
(2 vols., 1893); Vigorous, Diet, de la Bible (1895 ff.); 
Hamburger, Realencyklopddie f. Bibd und Talmud 
(2 vols. and 3 supplements, 1875, 1892) , Guthe, Kurzes 
Bibelworterbuch (1903); Jewish Encyclopedia (12 vols., 
1901-06); Cheyne <fe Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica (4 
vols., 1899-1903); Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 
(4 vols. with extra vol. and indexes, T. & T. Clark, 
1898-1904), also Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels 
(2 vols., 1906-08), 

2. Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac. — (a) Gesenius, The- 
saurus PhUologicus Criticus Linguae Heb, et Chald. Vet 
Test. (1829-42), BlsoLemcon Manuals, tr. by E. Robinson 
(1836) and subsequently, with additions and correc- 
tions from the author’s Thesaurus and other works, 
by S. P. Tregelles (Bagster), Gesemus’ Handwdrterbuch, 
in Verbindung mit A. Socin und H. Zimmern, bearbeitet 
von F. Buhl, 13th ed. 1899; B. Davidson, Analytical 
Heb. L&cicon (do.); Fuerst, Heb. and Chald. Lex. to 
the OT, tr. by S. Davidson (Williams & Norgate); 
Siegfried-Stade, Heb. Worterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, 
1893); Brown-Driver-Briggs, Heb. Lex. to OT (Oxford, 


1906). (6) Levy, Heukeb. und Chald. Worterhuch iibei 

die Talmudim und Midraschim (4 vols., 1875-89); 
G, Dalman, Aram.-Nmkeb. Worterbuch zu Targum, 
Talmud und Midiasch (1901). (c) Roediger, Chresto- 

mathia Syriaca (1868), R, Payne Smith, Thesaurus 
Syriacus (continued by Margohouth, 1879-1901), also 
A Compendious Synac Diet., by J. Payne Smith 
[Mrs. Margohouth] (Oxf. 1903); C. Brockelmann, Lex. 
Syriacum (T. & T. Clark, 1895). 

3. Greek (esp. NT).— Liddell-Scott, Greek-English 
Lexicon; Robinson, Greek and English Lexicon of the 
NT; Cremer, Biblico-Theological Lex. of NT Greek^ 
(T. & T. Clark), 3rd Germ. ed. 1881-1883, Analyticcl 
Gr. Lex to NT (Bagster) , Gnmm-Thayer, Greek-English 
Lex of the NT, being Grimm-Wilke’s Clavis NT revised 
and enlarged by Thayer (T, <fe T. Clark, 1888). Deiss- 
mann has a Lex. in hand 

Of the Dictionaries named above, the foil, are most 
accurate and up to date — (o)Biblb: Cheyne and Black. 
Encyc. Biblica, Hastings, Diet of the Bible, Diet 6) 
Christ and the Gospels, and the present work (&) 
Hebrew, etc : Brown-Dri ver-Bnggs, Heb Lea;.; Dalman, 
Aram.-Neuheb. Worterbuch; Margohouth, Compend. Syr. 
Diet , or Brockelmann, Lex Syr. (c) Greek* Cremer, 
Biblico-Theological Lex. of NT.; Thayer, Greek-Eng. Lex. 
of NT. W. F. Adbney and J. S Banks. 

DIDRACHMA, Mt 172* in marg. of EV, AV has 
‘tribute money,' RV correctly ‘half-shekel.’ See 
Monet, § 7. 

DIDYMCS. — See Thomas. 

DIET. — In AV, apart from Sir 30*5, where it signifies 
‘food,’ this word occurs only in Jer where RV has 
the more correct ‘allowance,’ i.e. of food, as AV in the 
parallel passage 2 K 25®°. In Jer 40® the same word is 
rendered ‘victuals,’ but RVm ‘allowance.’ 

DIKLAH.— The name of a son of Joktan (Gn 10*7, 
1 Ch 121), probably representing a nation or commumty. 
The names immediately preceding and following Diklah 
give no clue to its identification. 

DII«AN (Jos 15®*). — A town of Judah, in the same 
group with Lachish and Eglon. The site is unknown, 

DILL. — See Anise. 

DIMNAH. — A Levitical city in Zebulun (Jos 21»»). 
The name is possibly a copyist’s error for Rimmon (cf. 
1 Ch 622, Jos 1913). 

DIMON, DIMONAH. — See Dibon. 

DINAH. — The daughter of Jacob by Leah, and sister 
of Simeon and Levi, according to Gn 302i. 

This verse appears to have been inserted by a late redactor 
perhaps the one who added the section Gn 463-*7 (of. v i®). 
Nothing is said in 29®i-302* 35^®**, where the birth stories 
of Jacob’s children are given, of other daughters of Jacob; 
but 3735 (J) and 467 (p) gpeak of ‘all his daughters.’ P, 
moreover, clearly distinguishes between his daughters’ 
and his ‘daughters-in-law.’ 

In Gn 34 we have a composite narrative of the sdzure 
of Dinah by the Hivite prince, Shechem, the son of 
Hamor. The probable remnants of J’s story make 
it appear that the tale, as it was first told, was a very 
simple one. Shechem took Dinah to his house and 
cohabited with her, and her father and brothers resented 
the defilement. Shechem, acting on his own behalf, 
proposed marriage, promising to accept any conditions 
of dower her father and brothers might impose. The 
marriage took place, and afterwards her full brothers 
Simeon and Levi, slew Shechem and took Dinah out 
of his house. Jacob rebuked them for this, because 
of the vengeance it was liable to bring upon his house. 
Jacob thinks only of consequences here. If, as is 
generally supposed, Gn 49®* refers to this act, the 
reprimand administered was based by him not upon 
the dread of consequences, but upon the turpitude of 
a cruel revenge. 

The remaining verses of ch. 34 make Hamor spokes- 



DINAITES 


DISH 


man for his son. He not only offered generously to 
make honourable amends for Shechem’s misconduct, 
but also proposed a mutual covenant of general inter- 
course, including the connubium. Jacob and his sons see 
their opportunity for revenge, and refuse, except upon 
the one condition that all the males of the city be cir- 
cumcised. When, as a result, the latter were unable to 
defend themselves, all the sons of Jacob fell upon them 
with the sword, sparing only the women and children, 
whom they took captive with the spoil of the city. 
The words ‘two of’ and ‘Simeon and Levi, Dinah’s 
brethren’ in v.2s are interpolated (cf. v.i^). This 
story IS clearly an elaboration of the earlier form, despite 
Its one or two more antique touches, and suggests, 
moreover, the spint at work in Ezra’s marriage reforms. 

The story, like many others, introduced as episodes in 
the family history of Jacob, should probably receive a 
tribal interpretation. Simeon and Levi are tribes. Dinah 
was perhaps a small Israelite clan, according to the tradi- 
tions closely related to Simeon and Levi, according to 
the name, possibly more closely to Dan. Scheehem, the 
prince, is the eponymous hero of the city of that name. 
Hamor is the name of the Hivite clan in possession of the 
city The weak Israelite elan, ha-vnng become detached 
from the related tubes, was overpow'ered by the Canaanite 
inhabitants of Shechem and incorporated. Simeon and 
Levi, by a wilily plotted and unexpected attack, hoped to 
effect Its deliverance. They were momentanly successful, 
and inflicted a severe blow upon the Shechemites; but 
their temerity cost them their tribal existence. A counter- 
attack of the Canaanites resulted immediately in the deci- 
mation of the tribe, and Anally in the absorption of their 
remnants into the neighbounng tribes The Dinah clan 
disappeared at the same time. James A. Craio. 

DlffAlTES (Ezr 4«»). — A people settled in Samana by 
Osnappar (le. probably Ashurbampal). They have 
been vanously identified with the Da-ja-^ni, a tnbe of 
western Armema, mentioned in inscnptions of Tiglath- 
pileser i.; and '^th the inhabitants of Deinaver, a 
Median city, or of Dxn’-Sharru near Susa. The last view 
seems the most probable. 

DBIHABAH. — The capital city of king Bela in Edom 
(Gn 3632 = 1 Ch 1«). There is some doubt as to its 
Identification, Possibly it is Tkmih, E.N.E. from 
Heshbon. 

DIffNER. — See Meals, § 2. 

DIONYSIA. — A feast in honour of Dionysus, another 
name of the god Bacchus (2 Mac 6^) . He was the god 
of tree-life, but especially of the life of the vine and its 
produce. The festival celebrated the revival of the 
drink-giving vine after the deadness of winter. It was 
accompanied by orgiastic excesses, themselves at once 
emblematic of, and caused by, the renewed fertility of 
the soil. The most famous festivals of Dionysus, four 
in all, were held in Attica at various periods of the 
year, conesponding to the stages in the life of the vine, 
the Anthesteria, the Lenoea, the Lesser and the Greater 
Dionysia, The Lesser Dionysia was a vintage festival 
held in the country in December; the Greater Dionysia 
was held in the city, and it was m connexion with this 
that the tragedies and comedies were produced in the 
theatre of Dionysus. Attendance at these plays was 
an act of worship. In 2 Mac 6’ we are told that 
Antiochus compelled the Jews to attend a festival of 
Dionysus, wearing wreaths of ivy, a plant sacred to the 
god. A. SOUTBR. 

DIOKYSHTS THE ABEOPAGITS. — A member of 
the University Court of the Areopagus at Athens 
<Ac 173*), converted by St. Paul. The writings ascribed 
to Dionysius are of a much later date. He is by some 
identified with St. Denys of Prance. 

A. J. Maclean. 

BIOKYStTS. — One of the various names applied to 
the god who is most commonly called Bacchus. It is 
probable that, to begin with, he was a god of vegetation 
in general, but as time went on he became identified 
with the vine exclusively. It is supposed that this 


specialization onginated in Thrace, Later still, the 
worship, under Assyrian and Babylonian influence, 
took the form of mysteries, like that of Demeter, the 
goddess of bread. Mythology speaks of a triumphal 
journey taken by the god in India His worship was 
widely disseminated over Greek lands, and it was 
assumed that the Jews would have no objection to it 
(2 Mac 6’ 1433). Ptolemy Philopator also attempted to 
force the worship of Dionysus, the god of his family, 
upon the Jews (3 Mac 229). A Souter. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS.— See Time. 

DIOSCURI (RVm), or The Twin Brothers (RV), or 
Castor and Pollux (AV).— The sign or figurehead of 
the Alexandrian ship m which St Paul sailed from 
Malta (Ac 28“ ), perhaps one of those employed to bring 
com to Rome. The Twins (Gemini) were the pro- 
tectors of sailors ; in mythology they were sons of Zeus 
and Leda, and w^ere placed in the sky as a constellation 
for their brotherly love. A. J. Maclean. 

DIOTREPHES.— A person, otherwise unknown, who 
IS introduced m 3 John (vv.» “>) as ambitious, resisting 
the writer’s authority, and standing m the way of the 
hospitable reception of brethren who visited the Church. 

DIPHATH occurs in RV and AVm of 1 Ch P, but it is 
practically certain that AV Riphath (wh. see) is the 
correct reading. 

DISALLOW. — 1 P 2*, * a living stone, disallowed in- 
deed of men, but chosen of God*, 2’, ‘the stone which 
the builders disallowed ’ The Eng. word means 
emphatically disowned, as in the AV heading to 1 S 29, 
‘David, marching with the Philistines, is disallowed by 
their pnnces.’ RV gives ‘rejected,’ as the same Gr. 
verb IS rendered in Mt 21*2, mjj gsi, Lk 1726. But in 
Nu 306 8 n ‘disallow’ means no more than disapprove, 
as in Barlowe’s Dialogue, p. 83, ' ye can not fynde that 
they be dysalowed of God, but rather approved.' 

DISCIPLES. — In the ancient world every teacher had 
his company of disciples or learners. The Greek philos- 
ophers and the Jewish Rabbis had theirs, and John 
the Baptist had his (Mk 2^8 • the disciples of John and 
the disciples of the Phansees’; cf. Jn 136, Mt 141*). In 
like manner Jesus had His disciples. The term had 
two applications, a wider and a narrower. It denoted 
(1) all who believed in Him, though they remained 
where He had found them, pursuing their former avoca- 
tions, yet rendering no small service to His cause by 
confessing their allegiance and testifying to His 
grace (cf. Lk 6^3 1937, Jn 4i 6*0 ^ (2) The inner 

circle of the Twelve, whom He called ‘ Apostles,’ and 
whom He required to forsake their old lives and follow 
Him whithersoever He went, not merely that they might 
strengthen Him by their sympathy (cf. Lk 2228), but 
that they might aid Him in His ministry (Mt 937 iqi 6), 
and, above all, that they might be trained by daily 
intercourse and discipline to carry forward the work 
after He was gone. These were ‘the disciples* par 
excellence (Mt XQi 121 *» 1523 32, Mk Lk 88, Jn IV 
12* 16*7. 89). gee also Apostles. Davib Smith. 

DISCOVER . — In AV ‘discover’ is used in some 
obsolete meanings. 1 . To uncover, make to be seen, as 
Knox, Hist. p. 250, ‘ who rashly discovering himself in 
the Trenches, was shot in the head.’ So Ps 298, ‘The 
voice of the Lord . . . discovereth the forests,’ and 
other passages. 2. To disclose, as Shakespeare, Merry 
Wives, 11. ii. 190, * I shall discover a thing to you.’ So 
Pr 268, ‘discover not a secret to another,’ etc. 3. To 
descry, get sight of, as Ac 21«, ‘ When we had discovered 
Cyprus, we left it on the left hand’; 2738 ‘they dis- 
covered a certain creek.’ 

DISCUS. — See Games. 

DISEASE. --See Mepiczne. 

DISH.— See Charger; House, | 9; Mbai^, § 6; and 
Tabernacle, § 5 (a). 
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DISHAN.— A son of Seir, Gn a® 3« = 1 Ch 42. 

DISHCN — 1. A son of Seir (Gn 36« = 1 Ch l^s). 2. 
A son of Anah and grandson of Seir (Gn cf . v.»® =» 

1 Ch , Dtshon should also be read for MT Dishan in 
Gn 3628), Dishan and Dishon are, of course, not individual 
names, but the eponyms of Honte clans. Their exact 
location IS a matter of uncertainty. 

DISPERSION.—The name (Gr. Diaspora) given to 
the Jewish communities outside Palestine (2 Mac 1*^ 
Jn 73®, Ja 1 P 10- It is uncertain when the estab- 
lishment of these non-Palestiman commumties began. 
It appears from 1 K 20^ that an Israehtish colony was 
established in Damascus m the reign of Ahab. Possibly 
the similar alliances of David and Solomon with PhcB- 
mcia had established similar colomes there. In the 8th 
cent. Tiglath-pileser iii. carried many Israehtes captive 
to Assyria (2 K IS®®), and Sargon transported from 
Samana 27,290 Hebrews (cf. KIB ii. 55), and settled 
them in Mesopotamia and Media (2 K 17®). As the 
Deuteronomic law had not at this date differentiated 
the religion of Israel sharply from other Semitic re- 
ligions (cf. Israel), it is doubtful whether these com- 
munities maintained their identity. Probably they 
were absorbed and thus lost to Israel. 

The real Dispersion began with the Babylonian 
Exile. Nebuchadnezzar transplanted to Babylonia 
the choicest of the Judaean population (2 K 24^®-“ 
25^^ Jer 521®). Probably 50,000 were transported, 
and Jewish commumties were formed in Babylorua at 
many points, as at Tel-abib (Ezk 3^®) and Oasiphia 
(Ezr 81^). Here the Jewish religion was maintained; 
prophets like Ezekiel and priests like Ezra sprang up, 
the old laws were studied and worked over, the Penta- 
teuch elaborated, and from this centre Jews radiated 
to many parts of the East (Neh li® , To 1®-“, Is IPD. 
Thus the Jews reached Media, Persia, Cappadocia, 
Armema, and the Black Sea. Only a few of these 
Babyloman Jews returned to Palestine. They main- 
tained the Jewish communities in Babyloma till about 
A.D. 1000. Here, after the beginning of the Christian 
era, the Babyloman Talmud was compiled. 

In B c. 608, Necho took king Jehoahaz and probably 
others to Egypt. In this general penod colomes of Jews 
were living at Memphis, Migdol, Tahpanhes, and Pathros 
in Egypt (Jer 44^). Papyri recently discovered prove 
the existence of a large Jewish colony and a Jewish 
temple at the First Cataract, in the 5th cent. b.c. 
Other Jews seem to have followed Alexander the Great 
to Egypt (Jos. BJ II. xvui 8, c. Apion. li. 4). Many 
others migrated to Egypt under the Ptolemys {Ant. xn. 
i. 1, ii. Iff.). Philo estimated the number of Jews in 
Egypt in the reign of Caligula (a.d. 38-41) at a million. 

Josephus states that Seleucus i. (312-280) gave the 
Jews nghts in all the cities founded by him in Syria and 
Asia (Ant. xn. m. 1). This has been doubted by some, 
who suppose that the spread of Jews over Syria occurred 
after the Maccabeean uprising (168-143). At all events 
by the 1st cent. b.c. Jews were in all this region, as well 
as in Greece and Home, in the most important centres 
about the Mediterranean, and had also penetrated to 
Arabia (Ac 2^1) . 

At Leontopolis in Egypt, Onias iii., the legitimate 
Aaronic high priest, who had left Palestine because he 
hated Antiochus iv., founded, about b.c. 170, a temple 
which was for a century a mild rival of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. With few exceptions the Dispersion were 
loyal to the religion of the home land. Far removed 
from the Temple, they developed in the synagogue a 
spiritual religion without sacrifice, which, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70, kept Judaism alive. 
All Jews paid the annual half-shekel tax for the 
support of the Temple-worship, and at the great feasts 
made pilgrimages to Jerusalem from all parts of the 
world (Ac 2i»‘ n). They soon lost the use of Hebrew, 
had the Greek transletion — ^the Septuagint — 


made for their use. Contact with the world gave them a 
broader outlook and a wider thought than the Palestiman 
Jews, and they conceived the idea of converting the 
world to Judaism. For use in this propaganda the 
Sibylline Oracles and other forms of literature likely to 
interest Grseco-Roman readers were produced. 

George A. BARTorf. 

DISTAFF. — See Spinning and Weaving. 

DIVES, — See Lazarus, 2. 

DIVINATION.— See Magic, Divination, and Sorcery. 

DIVORCE. — See Marriage. 

DIZAHAB. — The wnter of Dt. thought of this 
as a town on the further side of the Jordan, in the 
‘ Arabah, on the border of Moab, ‘ over against Suph,’ 
and as belonging to a group of places which he names. 
Unfortunately the mention of them does not make the 
matter clear. The site of Suph is unknown. So is that 
of Paran. The proposed identification of Tophel with 
et-Taflle, S.S.E. of the Dead Sea, fails on phonetic grounds. 
If *Ain d~Hvderah, between Jebel Musa and ' Akabah, 
represents a Hazeroth, and if Laban ^Libnah (Nu SS®®), 
not far from ‘ Am d-Huderah, these are at too great a 
distance from the * Arabah. The same is to be said of 
Burckhardt’s suggestion that Mina ed-Dhahdb, between 
the Ras Muhammad and ‘ Akabah, is the place of which 
we are in search. Most probably the text is corrupt. 
At Nu we find Suphah (Dt 1^ Suph) in conjunction 
with Vaheb (see RV); and VaKeh, in the original, is 
almost the same as Zahab^ which, indeed, the LXX reads. 
There seems to be some relationship between the two 
passages, but neither of them has so far been satis- 
factorily explained. At Gn 36®* we have Mezahab 
(as ‘waters of gold’): this gives a better sense than 
Dizdhab, and may be the proper form of the name. 

The Versions do not help us. The LXX has Katachrysea 
( — ‘ rich in gold’) . The Vmg. {tibi aun est plunmum) takes 
the word as descriptive of the district, ‘where is gold in 
abundance.’ The Targums see in it an allusion to the 
golden calf. And we may add that Ibn Ezra thought it 
was an unusual designation of a place which commonly 
went by another name. J. Taylor. 

DOCTOR, —In Lk 2« it is said that the boy Jesus was 
found in the Temple, ‘ sitting in the midst of the doctors.’ 
The doctors were Jewish Rabbis. The Eng. word, like 
the Greek {didaskalos) , means simply ‘teacher.’ So 
Lk 517 and Ac 5«, where the Gr. for ‘doctor of the law’ 
is one word {nomodidaskalos). Bacon calls St. Paul 
‘the Doctor of the Gentiles.’ 

DOCTRINE.— The only word in the OT that RV as 
well as AV renders ‘doctrine’ is instruction,’ 

lit. ‘what is received’ (Dt 32®, Job 11®, Pr 4*, Is 2924). 
In the NT * doctrine ’ stands once for logos (He AV, but 
cf. RV), otherwdse for didadVS and didaskalia, of which 
the former denotes esp. the act of teaching, the latter 
the thing that is taught. For dvdaskaiia RV has 
usually retained ‘doctnne’ of AV, but in the case of 
didaxM has almost invariably substituted 'teaching.' 
It is noteworthy that didaskalia is never used of the 
teaching of Jesus, always didaahB; also that didaskalia 
is found chiefly in the Pastoral Epp., and outside of 
these, with two exceptions (Ro 12^ 15®), is used in a 
disparaging sense (Mt 15®, Mk 7^ Eph 4“, Col 2“). 
This IS in keeping with the distinction between didachZ 
as ‘teaching’ and didaskalia as ‘doctrine.’ It reminds 
us that at first there were no formulations of Chnstian 
belief. The immediate disciples of Jesus had the 
Living Word Himself; the earliest generation of Chris- 
tians, the inspired utterances of Apostles and other 
Spirit-filled men. J. C. Lambert. 

DODANIM. — Named in the MT of Gn 10® among the 
descendants of Javan, or Iordans. The LXX and 
Sam. versions and the parallel passage 1 Ch 1^ read 
Rodanim i.e. Rhodians. Of. the true reading of Ezk 
271* under Dedan. J. F. MoCurdt. 
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DODAVAHU 

DODAVAHU (' beloved of J",’ AV Dodavah) .—Father 
of Ehezer of Mareshah, the prophet who censured 
Jehoshaphat for entenng into alliance with Ahaziah 
(2 Ch 20“^;. 

DODO (so the Qerl, KeOnbhBodu).—!. The father of 
Eleazar, the second of the three captains who were over 
‘the thirty’ (2 S 23‘J). In the parallel list (1 Ch 
the name is given as Dodo and also ‘the Ahohite’ for 
the erroneous ‘ son of Ahohi ’ In the third list (1 Ch 27‘) 
Dodai IS descnbed as general of the second division of 
the army, but the words ‘Eleazar the son of appear 
to have been accidentally omitted. The traditional 
spelling {Dodo) is most probably right* the name Dudu 
has been found on the Tell el- Amarna tablets, apparently 
as that of an Amorite official at the Egyp court. 2. A 
Bethlehemite, father of Elhanan, one of ‘the thirty' 
(2 S 2321, 1 Ch 11“;. 3. A man of Issachar, the fore- 
father of Tola the judge (Jg IQi). 

DOE.— RV (Pr 5“), AV ‘roe,' is in Heb. ya*alah, the 
female ibex. See ‘ Wild goat, s.v. Goat, 

DOEG. — An Edomite, and chief of the herdmen [or 
better, ‘ runners,' reading ha-ratslm for hd-rd‘ Im] of king 
Saul. When DaMd fled to Nob to Ahimelech (or 
Ahijah) the priest, Doeg was there ‘detained before the 
Lord.' Upon his report Saul ordered Ahimelech and 
his compamons to be slam. The order was earned out 
by Doeg, when the rest of the king’s guard shrank from 
obeying it (1 S 2V 22^'^^). Doeg is mentioned in the 
title of Ps 52. 

DOG. — All the Bible references to dogs breathe the 
modern Onental feeling with regard to them, they refer 
to the common panah dogs These creatures are in all 
their w'ays repulsi\e, and in the majonty of cases they 
have not even outward attractiveness. They hve in 
and around the streets, and act as scavengers In the 
environs of Jerusalem, e g the Valley of Hinnom, where 
carcases are cast out, they may be seen prowling around 
and consuming horrible, putrid bodies, or lying stretched 
near the remains of their meal, satiated with their loath- 
some repast. Whole companies of dogs consume the offal 
of the slaughter-house. There is not the slightest doubt 
that they would consume human bodies to-day had 
they the opportumty; indeed, cases do occur from time 
to time (cf. 1 K 14ii 164 2119 “ 2238, 2 K 91° ae, Jer 
153, Ps 68“). All night they parade the streets (Ps 
596. u-i6)^ each company jealously guarding that distnct 
which they have annexed, and fighting with noisy 
onslaught any camne stranger who ventures to invade 
their terntory. Such a quarrel may start all the dogs 
in the city into a hideous chorus of furious barks. In 
many parts these creatures are a real danger, and the 
wise man leaves them alone (Pr 26^^), When they 
attach themselves, quite uninvited, to certain houses 
or encampments, they defend them from all intruders 
(Is 56^9). To call a man a ‘dog’ is a dire insult, but 
by no means an uncommon one from an arrogant 
superior to one much below him, and to apply such an 
epithet to himself on the part of an inferior is an ex- 
pression of humility (2 K 8^3 etc.). A ‘ dead dog* is an 
even lower stage; it is an all too common object, an 
unclean animal in a condition of putridity left uncon- 
sumed even by his compamons (1 S 24w etc.). The 
feeling against casting bread to a dog is a strong one; 
bread is sacred, and to cast it to dogs is even to-day 
strongly condemned in Palestine (Mk 

The shepherd dog (Job 30^) is, as a rule, a very superior 
animal ; many of these are handsome beasts of a Kurdish 
breed, and have the intelligent ways and habits of our 
best shepherds’ dogs at home. 

Greyhounds are still bred by some Bedouin in S. 
Palestine, and are used for hunting the gazelle; they are 
treated very differently from the pariah dogs. Pr 303i 
is a very doubtful reference to the greyhound; RVm 
has ‘war horse,’ LXX ‘cock.* 

The *pnce of a dog’ (Dt 23“) evidently has reference 


DOSITHEUS 

to degraded practices of the qedeshlm (‘ male prostitutes’) 
connected with the worship at ‘ Baal ’ temples. 

E. W G. Mastbbman. 

DOK. — A fortress near Jencho, where Simon the 
Maccabee, along with two of his sons, was murdered by 
his son-in-law Ptolemy, 1 Mac The name survives 
m the modern ^ Am DUk, 4 miles N W. of Jencho. 

DOLEFUL CREATURE.— See Jackal. 

DOMNIOK. — Lordship, or the possession and exercise 
of the power to rule. In Col the word is used in 
the plural, along with ‘thrones, pnncipalities, and 
pow'ers,’ to denote supernatural beings possessed of the 
power of lordship, and ranking as so many kings, pnnees, 
and potentates of the heavenly regions. The same 
w'ord in the singular, and inessentially the same meamng, 
appears in Eph where allusion is made to the exalta- 
tion of Chnst ‘far above all rule, and authonty, and 
power, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come ’ There is no necessary reference in either of 
these texts to evil angels, but a companson of what is 
wntten in Eph 22 612 shows that ‘ the spmtual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places’ need not be ex- 
cluded Similar mdefiniteness is apparent in the other 
two passages, 2 P 2^^, Jude s, where the same word is 
found It is understood by some to refer here to the 
lordship of civil rulers, or to any concrete representative 
of such lordship. Others believe that the reference is 
to angels, either good or evil, as representing some form 
of supernatural power and domimon, and the reference 
in the context to Michael, the archangel, not bringing 
a railing j udgment even against the devil, may be thought 
to favour this view. A third explanation is also possible, 
and is favoured by the mention in Jude 4 of ‘ our only 
Master and Lord, Jesus Christ.’ Those ungodly men, 
who deny the Lord Jesus, would not hesitate to despise, 
set at nought, and rail at all manner of glorious lord- 
ships and dignities. See Authoeitv, Power. 

M. S. Terry. 

DOOR, DOORKEEPER, DOORPOST.— See House, 
§ 6. For ‘ doorkeeper’ in the Temple, see Priests and 
Levites. 

DOPHKAH.— A stationin the itinerary of the children 
of Israel (Nu 33i2f ). xhis station and the next one, 
Alush, which lie between the ‘encampment by the sea’ 
and Rephidim, have not been identified, and they are 
not alluded to in Exodus. It is possible that Dophkah is 
an erroneous transcription of Mafkah, the name of an 
Egyp. district near the Wady Maghara. 

DOR. — One of the cities which joined Jabin against 
Joshua (Jos 112), and whose king was killed (1223). jt 
lay apparently on or near the border between Manasseh 
and Asher, so that its possession was ambiguous (17“). 
The aborigines were not dnven out (Jg 12D. It was 
admimstered by Ben-abinadab for Solomon (1 K 4“)* 
Though Josephus refers to it as on the sea-coast, and 
it is traditionally equated to Tantura, north of Cffisarea, 
the reference to the 'heights of Dor’ rather suggests 
that it was in some hilly district such as the slope of 
the range of Carmel. The name seems quite forgotten. 

E. A. S. Macalister. 

DORCAS (Or. form of Aram. Tabitha, lit. ‘gazelle,’ 
Ac 93<« ).— The name of a Christian woman at Joppa, 
‘full of good works and almsdeeds,’ who, having died, 
was raised by St. Peter’s prayer and the words ‘ Tabitha, 
arise.’ The description recalls the ‘Talitha cumi’ 
scene in Jairus’ house (Mk 541). A. J. Maclean. 

DORTMENES.— The father of Ptolemy Macron, who 
was a trusted friend of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mac 448), 
and was chosen by Lysias to command the Syrian army 
in Pal. in conjunction with Nicanor and Gorgias (1 Mac 
338). 

DOSITHEUS .—1 . The priest who, according to a note 
in one of the Greek recensions of Esther, brought the 
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book to Alexandria in the 4th year of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor (?) and Cleopatra, c. b.c. 178 (Ad. Est 110. 
2. A soldier of Judas Maccabgeus, who made a vam 
attempt to take Gorgias pnsoner (2 Mac 12“). 3. A 
renegade Jew who frustrated the plot of Theodotus to 
assassinate king Ptolemy Philopator (3 Mac 10. An 
officer of Judas Maccabsus (2 Mac 12i3- 

DOTi9S A (Jth 30.— -Another form of Dothan (wh. see). 
AV has incorrectly Judosa. 

DOTHAN (Gn 37^^ 2 K Dotaea, Jth 

Dothaim, Jth 4^ etc.). -To-day, Tell Dothan, a remark- 
able isolated hill at the S.E. corner of a great plain 
Sahl 'ArrSiieh; surrounded on three sides by hills 
(2 K 6^7). Clearly a place suitable for defence, it 
must have been of importance when the neighbouring 
high-road, still much used, was a main thoroughfare 
from Damascus to Egypt. The situation is, too, a 
choice one on account of its abundant fountain, now 
used to work a mill and irngate frmt gardens; two 
ancient wells and a number of empty cisterns (Gn 37“) 
are also found near the foot of the tell. Great herds 
of cattle, sheep, and goats from the neighbounng 
abundant pastures, may always be found gathered there 
in the afternoon drinking from the water and browsing 
in the shade. Although there are no ancient remains 
on the surface, traces of walls may be seen all around 
the hill top. E. W. G. Mastbrmaj^. 

DOUBT (from Lat. dubitare, ‘to hold two (opinions),’ 
‘hesitate’).— 1. In AV ‘doubt’ (vb. and noun) six 
times renders a Gr. vb. meaning ‘to be at a loss’ or 
‘quite at a loss’, in all these instances except Jn 
RV substitutes ‘perplexity,’ following the AV rendering 
of Lk 9^ 24S 2 Co 48. In this sense ‘doubt’ is now 
nearly obsolete; as it is in the meaning riddle, knotty 
question, which it bears in Dn i®. Not dissimilar 
is Its use in the AV of Jn 10« (‘make us to doubt’), 
where RV, more literally, reads ‘hold us in suspense.’ 
Quite archaic also is the use of ‘doubt’ for ‘suspect,’ 
instanced in Sir 6^ (AV), 2. Elsewhere ‘doubt’ has 
a religious signification, standing in express or tacit 
antithesis to ‘faith’ (wh. see), (a) In Mt 21^, Mk 11*®, 
Ac 1020 1112, Ro 1433, ja 16 (RV), Jude ^ (RV), it 
stands for a vb. signifying ‘to be divided in mind 
(judgment) ’—the same Gr. word is rendered ‘ staggered ’ 
in AV, ‘wavered’ in RV, of Ro 420; (&) in Mt 14*1 281^ 
‘to be of two op’mons,’ ‘to waver,’ is the force of the 
onginal: the vb. above indicates (1) more subjectively, 
(2) more objectively, a state of qualified faiih, of faith 
mixed with misgiving, something between whole-hearted 
faith and decided unbelief. Thus wavenng, faith is 
robbed of its power; hence such hesitation, in regard 
to Christ and the promises and commands of God, is 
strongly deprecated and reproved. In the above 
examples the doubt, affecting the mind of a believer, 
arises from contradictory circumstances or conscientious 
scruples; unless this be the case in Mt 28^^ (cf. Lk 2438, 
noticed below), it has none of the quality of rationalistic 
doubt or scepticism, (c) Akin to the above is the expres- 
sion of Lk 1228, where ‘ of doubtful mind ’ (AV, RV) Is the 
rendering of an obscure Gr. word that seems to mean 
being lifted into the air, and so agitated, held in suspense 
or driven by gusts (cf. Eph 4“, Ja l^*®). (d) Another 
group of expressions remains: Ro 14^ ‘doubtful dis- 
putations’ (AV), ‘decisions of doubts’ (RVm); 1 Ti 2» 
‘disputing* (RV) or ‘doubting’ (AV) = ‘ reasoning’ 
(Lk 24*8 RV); ‘disputings* (Ph 2M). In these passages 
arguing, questioning is intended, and (in Ro.) matter of 
argument, debatable questions. This usage lies on the 
border between 1 and 2; for the questions referred to, 
except in Lk 2488, did not directly belong to faith, but 
their agitation disturbed and tended to weaken it. 

G. G. Findlay. 

DOVE.— The words translated ‘dove’ apply equally 
to doves and pigeons. In Palestine seven varieties of 
the CeUumbiB are found. The most noticeable are: the 


wood pigeons or ring-doves (Columba palumbus), which 
fly in great flocks all over the land; the turtle-dove 
{Turtur communis), a harbinger of spnng, arn\ing in 
the land in April (Jer 8^, Ca 212) . and the palm turtle- 
dove iTurtur senegalensis) , which is common in a semi- 
domesticated state in the streets and courts of Jerusalem. 
‘Dove’ is a favourite name of affection (Ca 4^ 52 12 
6®), and to-day it is one of the commonest names given 
to girls by Eastern Jewish parents It is typical of 
harmlessness (Mt 10^8), helplessness (Ps 74i8), and 
innocence. The last quality doubtless makes it typical 
of the Holy Spirit (Mt 3^6 etc.). Doves were used in 
sacrifice (Lv 5^ 128 etc.), and have been kept as pets for 
long ages. E. W. G. Mastekman. 

DOVES’ DUNG. — ‘A fourth part of a cab’ of this 
material was sold at a high pnce in Samaria during 
the siege (2 K e®*). The words harl ydnlm, as they 
stand, are plain, and no suggested alternative has cleared 
up the difficulty. It is an example of the actual ex- 
tremity of the siege comparable with the threats of the 
approaching siege of 2 K IS®^. Whether, as Josephus 
suggests, the dung was a source of salt, or was used as 
medicine or as food, it is impossible to say. 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

DOWRY.— See Maeriagb. 

DBACHH.— See Dram; Monet, §§ 4, 7. 

DRAGON. — (1) tannlm (pL), AV ‘dragons,* but 
RV ‘jackals,’ Is 1322 34« 35^ Job SO®®, Ps 44i», 
Jer 1022 4988. (2) tanndth, AV ‘dragons,’ but RV 
‘jackals,’ Mai I*. See Jackal. (3) tannlm (sing.), 
‘dragon,’ Ezk 298 32®, refers to Egypt, and probably 
means specially the crocodile (wh. see). (4) tannin 
(pL tannlnim}, tr. in RV of Gn and Job 7^2 ‘sea 
monster(s)’ (AV ‘ whale(s)’); Aaron’s rod became a tan- 
nln (Ex EV serpent [wh see, § 11]) . The same term, 
tannin, is also applied metaphoncally to Pharaoh (Ps 
7418, Is 61®; and thus perhaps refers to the crocodile), 
and to Nebuchadnezzar (Jer 51*^). Doubtless many 
references here and elsewhere are tinged by current 
mythological tales of ‘dragons,’ such as that preserved 
in the Assyrian creation-epic of the contest between 
Marduk and Tiamat. The reference in Rev 128^- is 
certainly of this nature. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

DRAH, from the Gr. drachma, is used in AV to render 
two words which RV, with questionable accuracy, has 
rendered ‘dancs’ (see more fully under Money, § 4). 
The ‘ ten pieces of silver’ of Lk 168* , however, were real 
drachmas, as marg, of AV and RV, for which see 
Money, § 7. 

DRAUGHT (Mt Mk 7i») and DRAUGHT HOUSE 

(Amer. EV ‘draught-house,’ 2 K 10®’^) both signify a 
privy or closet, which in the Mishna is ‘water-house.’ 
Jehu, according to the last-cited passage, turned the 
temple of Baal in Samaria into public latnnes. 

DREAHS.— Sleep impressed primitive savages as a 
great mystery; and they consequently attributed a 
peculiar significance to the dreams of sleepers, as phe- 
nomena which they could not control by their will or 
explain by their reason. In the lowest stage of culture 
all dreams were regarded as objectively real experiences; 
the god or spirit actually visited the dreamer, the events 
dreamed actually occurred. Hence any one who was 
subject to frequent dreaming was looked on as a special 
medium of IMvine energy, and many sought to produce 
the state by artificial means, e.g. fasting or the use of 
drugs. In process of time dreams came to be treated 
rather as Divine warnings than as actual occurrences. 
Such admonitions could be deliberately sought, e.g. by 
sleeping in a sacred spot, such as the temples of Asklepios 
or Serapis or the grotto of Trophonius; or they could 
come unsought, when the gods wished either to reveal or 
to deceive. (Plato, however, while allowing that the 
gods may send dreams, denies that they can wish to 
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deceive men). Thus, for instance, among the Baby- 
lomans, the Assynans, the Arabs, the Egyptians, a 
profound importance was attached to dreams; there were 
professional interpreters of them (cf. Gn 40®- ® 41^ 
Dn 2®), and manuals were compiled to aid the work 
of elucidation (cf. the Oneirocntica of Artemidorus of 
Ephesus). Wiser theorists might discriminate between 
dreams, but popular superstition tended to regard them 
all as omens, to be explained, as far as possible, in 
accordance with definite rules. 

1. Among the Jews . — In both Testaments we find 
sigmficance attached to dreams (Gn 37® ® 412s, Jg 7^®, 
Dn 7iff , Mt 1®® 213 20 ^ ac 23“ 27*3), and in OT times 
it seems that a great deal of vulgar superstition existed 
with regard to such phenomena; similarly necromancy 
and sorcery, though discouraged by the higher thought 
of the nation (cf Dt 18^ 3- “), were undoubtedly practised. 
We find hardly any traces, however, of dreams being 
regularly sought; 1 S 28“ may be one; and in Gn28“'^® 
and 1 K 35 It is possible to suppose a reference to the 
practice of sleepingin a sacred locality in order to receive 
a Divine commumcation. On the whole, the general 
trend of OT teaching is as follows i—Dreams may in some 
cases be genuine communications from God (Job 33“, 
Jer 23®®), and as such are reverenced (Gn 203 31i°® ), 
though Nu 128-8 treats them as an inferior medium, but 
there are false dreams and lying dreamers, against whom 
precautions are necessary, and the idea that habitual 
dreaming is a certain sigm of Divine inspiration is stoutly 
combated (cf. Jer 232® ^ 279 298, Zee lO^, Ec 50, and it 
is definitely recognized that the interpretation of dreams 
belongs to God, and is not a matter of human codifica- 
tion (cf. Gn 408). 

2. General . — The consideration of dreams is partly 

a subject for the sciences which treat of the general 
relations between body and spint, and partly a matter of 
common sense. It seems clear that dreams are connected 
with physical states, and that their psychological origin 
lies mainly in the region beneath the ‘threshold of 
consciousness.' But all dreams and all waking states are 
states of consciousness, whether it be partial or complete, 
and as such are subject to law; if any are to be regarded 
as ‘supernatural,’ it must be owing not to their methods 
but to their messages. Some dreams convey no message, 
and can be explained as valuable only by a resort to 
superstition- Others may be real revelations, and as 
such IDivine; in abnormal cases the power of spiritual 
perception may be intensified and heightened in the 
dream-state, and thus an insight into Divine truth may 
be obtained which had been denied to the waking 
consciousness. Similarly Ctondorcet is said to have 
solved in a dream a mathematical problem which had 
bafided his waking powers, and Coleridge to have dreamt 
the poem of Kubla Khan. But under any circumstances 
the interpretation of a dream ‘belongs to God'; the 
question whether its message is a Divine communication 
or not must ultimately be answered by an appeal to the 
religious consaousness, or in other words to the higher 
reason. The awakened intelligence must be called in 
to criticise and appraise the deliverances received in 
dreams, and its verdict must decide what measure of 
attention is to be paid to them. Dreams, in short, may- 
be the source of suggestions, but scaredy of authori- 
tative directions. A. W. F. Bltjnt. 

BBESS.—The numerous synonyms for ‘dress* to 
be found in our EV — ‘apparel,* ‘attire,* ‘clothes,* 
‘ raiment,’ * garments,’ etc. — ^fairly reflect a similar wealth 
of terminology in the original Hebrew and Greek, more 
especially the former. As regards the particular articles 
of dress, the identification of these is in many cases 
rendered almost impossible for the English reader by 
the curious lack of consistency in the renderings of the 
translators, illustrations of which will be met with 
again and again in this article. For this and other 
reasons it will be necessary to have recourse to trans- 
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literation as the only certain means of distinguishing 
the vanous garments to be discussed 

1. Materials . — Scripture and anthropology are in 
agreement as to the great antiquity of the skins of 
animals, wild and domesticated, as dress matenal 
(Gn 3“ ‘coats of skin’; cf. for later times, He ll®^. 
The favourite materials in Palestine, however, were 
wool and flax (Pr 31“). The finest quality of linen 
w'as probably an importation from Egypt (see Linen). 
Goats’ hair and camels’ hair supplied the matenals for 
coarser fabnes. The first certain mention of silk is in 
Rev 18“, for the meaning of the word so rendered in 
Ezk 16^3 “ IS doubtful, and the silk of Pr 31» (AV) is 
really ‘fine linen* as in RV. 

2. Under Garments.— {a) The oldest and most widely 
distnbuted of all the articles of human apparel is the 
loin-cloth (Heb ’g25r), onginally a strip of skin or cloth 
wrapped round the loins and fastened with a knot. 
Among the Hebrews in historical times it had been 
displaced in ordinary life by the shirt or tumc (see 
below). The loin-cloth or waist-cloth, however, is 
found in a number of interesting survivals in OT, where 
it IS unfortunately hidden from the English reader by 
the translation ‘ girdle,’ a term which should be reserved 
for an entirely different article of dress (see § 3). 
The umversal sign of mourmng, for example, was the 
‘girding* of the waist with an 'IzOr of hair-cloth (EV 
‘sackcloth’). Certain of the prophets, acain, as 
exponents of the simple life, wore the waist-cloth as 
their only under garment, such as Elijah, who ‘was 
girt about with a loin-cloth (EV ‘girdle’) of leather’ 
(2 K 18), and John the Baptist (Mt 3^ Mk I®). Isaiah 
on one occasion w-ore an of hair-cloth (Is 20®), 
and Jeremiah on another occasion one of linen (Jer ISi® ). 

The noun and the cognate verb are frequently used 
in figurative senses, the point of which is lost unless it 
is remembered that the waist-cloth was always worn 
next the skin, as e,g Jer 18“, Is 11®, the figure m the 
latter case sigmfying that righteousness and faithfulness 
are essential and inseparable elements in the character 
of the Messianic ‘Shoot.’ 

(6) The aprons of Ac 1912 were the Roman semiciTWtfitw, 
a short waist-cloth worn specially by slaves and work- 
men (see illust.in Rich, Diet, of Rom. andGr. Antiq., s v.). 

(c) In early times the priests wore a waist-cloth of 
linen, which bore the special name of the ephod (IS 21®), 
and which the incident recorded in 2 S — David, 

as pnest, dancing before the ark — shows to have been 
of the nature of a short kilt. By the Priests’ Code, 
however, the priests were required to wear the under 
garment described under Breeches. See, further, 
Hosen. 

id) In OT, as has been said, the everyday under 
garment of all classes — save for certain individuals or 
on special occasions — ^is the shirt or tunic (Jeuttoneth, a 
term which reappears in Greek as chitSn, and probably 
in Latin as tunica). The uniform rendering of EV is 
coat, only Jn 192® RVm ‘tunic.’ A familiar Assyrian 
sculpture, representing the siege and capture of Lachish 
by Sennacherib, shows the Jewish captives, male and 
female alike, dressed in a moderately tight garment 
fitting dose to the neck (cf. Job SO^®) and reaching 
almost to the ankles, which must represent the kuttoneth 
of the period as worn in towns. That of the peasantry 
and of most workmen was probably both looser and 
shorter, resembling in these respects its modem repre- 
sentative, the kamees (Lat. camisia^ our ‘chemise’) 
of the Syrian fellahin. 

As regards sleeves, which are not expressly mentioned 
in OT — hut see RVm at Gn 37® (Joseph) and 2 S 
(Tamar) — three modes are found. An early Egyptian 
representation of a group of Semitic traders (c. b.c. 2000) 
shows a coloured sleeveless tunic, which fastens on the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder bare. The 
Lachish tunics, above mentioned, have short sleevea 
reaching kalf-way to the elbows. This probably repre- 
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sents the prevailing type of tunic among the Hebrews 
of the eaiher penod at least, since a third vanety, fitted 
with long and \Mde sleeves and reaching to the ground, 
was evidenily restricted to the upper and wealthier 
classes This is the ‘tunic oi (t e. reaching to) palms 
and soles’ worn by Joseph and the royal princess Tamar 
(see above), more familiar as the ‘ coat of many (or 
diverse) colours,’ a rendenng which represents a now 
generally abandoned tradition. In Josephus’ day the 
long white linen tunic, which was the chief garment of 
the ordinary priesthood, had sleeves which for practical 
reasons were tied to the arms (Jos. Ant. iii. vii 2). By 
this time, also, it had become usual even ameng the 
lower ranks of the people to wear an under tunic or 
real shirt (ib. xvii. v. 7; Mishna, passim, where this 
garment is named choHUk). In this case the upper 
tumc, the kuttoneth proper, would be taken off at night 
(Ca 53). 

The ordinary tunic was made in at least three ways. 
(1) It might consist of two similar pieces of woollen or 
linen cloth cut from a larger web, which were sewed 
together along the sides and top. (2) The material for 
a single tumc might be woven on the loom, and after- 
wards put together without cutting, in the manner of 
the Egyptian tumcs described and figured in Smith’s 
Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.^ s.v. ‘Tunica’ (ii d04). 
(3) As we know from the description of the chiidn worn 
by our Lord at the time of His Passion (Jn IQ^®), and 
from other sources, a third variety was woven ‘ without 
seam’ on a special loom (see Spinning and Weaving) 
and required no further adjustment. 

The garment intended by the ‘coats* of Dn *7 
(AV) is uncertain. Most recent authonties favour 
mantles (so AVm; RV has ‘hosen,’ wh. see). For 
the ‘coat of mail’ see Armour, 2 (c). 

3. The Girdle . — Almost as indispensable as the tunic 
was the girdle, which varied in material and workman- 
ship from a simple rope (Is RV) to the nch and 
elaborate waist-belt of the pnests, and the ‘golden 
girdles’ of Rev is®. Usually it consisted of a long 
strip of cloth, folded several times and wound round 
the waist above the tunic, with or without the ends 
hanging down in front. When work or a journey was 
in contemplation, the girdle was put on, and part of the 
tumc drawn up till it hung over in folds. Hence this 
operation of ‘girding the loins’ became a figure for 
energetic action. The girdle served also as a sword-belt 
(2 S 20*) ; through it was stuck the writer’s inkhorn 
(Ezk93 while its folds served as a purse (Mt 10® RVm). 
The special priests’ girdle, termed ’abnSt (Ex 28^ and 
oft.), was a richly embroidered sash wound several times 
round the waist, according to Josephus, and tied in 
front, the ends falling to the ankles. 

4. Upper Garments . — While the kuttoneth or tunic 
was the garment in which the work of the day was done 
(see Mt 2413 RV, Mk 13i« RV), men and women alike 
possessed a second garment, which served as a protection 
against inclement weather by day and as a covering 
by night (Ex 22“ f ). The two are sharply distin- 
gmshed in the familiar saying of Jesus: * If any man 
sue thee at the law and take away thy coat ichitSn), 
let him have thy cloke (himation) also’ (Mt 5*®). 

(a) The commonest name for this upper garment in 
OT is s% 7 nlah or sedmak. The simlak was almost cer- 
tainly a large rectangular piece of cloth, in most cases 
of wool, in more special cases of linen. It was thus the 
exact counterpart of the himation of the Greeks, which 
we have seen to be its NT name, and the pallium of 
the Romans. Like them, it belonged not to the class 
of endumata or garments ‘put on,’ as the tunic, but to 
the periblemata or garments ‘ wrapped round ’ the body. 

Since this view is at variance with that of acknowledged 
authorities on the subject (Nowack, Bensinger, Mactoe in 
art. ‘ Dress ’ in Hastinra’ DB i. 626) , who identify the s%mtah 
with the modem ‘aba, the coarse loose overcoat of themodem 
Syrian peasantry, the grounds on which it is based may be 


here briefly set forth. (1) If the parallel passages, Ex 22*f* 
and Dt 24‘3 u on the one hand, and Nu 1533 and Dt 22“ 
on the other, are compared in the onginal, it will be found 
that three terms are used mdiscnminately for the ordinary 
upper garment of the Hebrews, and, further, that this gar- 
ment had four comers, to each of which a tassel had to be 
attached (see more fully Fringes) — a detail whichsuggests 
a plain four-cornered plaid like the htmation, not a made-up 
garment like the chiton or the * aba. (2) The incident of the 
sick woman in Mt Q***® and parallel passages, who reached 
forward m the crowd to touch the tassel of Jesus’ Hmatiqn 
from behind, snows that the Jewish upper garment was still 
worn by being wrapped round the body, over the back 
from left to right, with one comer and its tassel falling over 
the left shoulder. (3) The shape of the simple oblong 
or prayer-shawl of the modem Jews, with its four tassels, 
which IS the direct descendant of the simlah and the more 
recent talhth of the Mishna, is in favour of the fonner i^vii^ 
the shape now advocated. (4) The clear distinction in NT 
already referred to, between the two principal garments 
of the Jews, confirms the conclusion that the typical Jewi^ 
upper garment closely resembled, if it was not identical with, 
the garment known as the himation throughout the Greek- 
speakmg world. 

In our EV the simlah is concealed from the English 
reader under a variety of renderings. Thus, to give 
but a few illustrations, it is the * garment ’ with which 
Noah’s nakedness was covered in Gn 9“, and the 
* clothes ' in which the Hebrews bound up their kneading- 
troughs (Ex 12«); it is the ‘garment’ of Gideon in 
Jg 8“, and the ‘raiment’ of Ruth (33); just as the 
himation of NT is not only the ‘ cloke ’ of Mt 5^®, but 
the ‘clothes* of Mt 24^3 (but RV ‘cloke’); the ‘gar- 
ment’ of Mk 13“, and so on. 

(b) Another variety of upper garment, known as 
the me' U, is mentioned only in connexion with men of 
high social position or of the pnestly order. It is the 
robe of Saul— the skirt (lit. ‘corner’) of which was cut 
off by David (1 S 243f )— of Jonathan (IS^), and of 
Ezra (Ezr 9»* s), the little ‘coat* of the boy-priest 
Samuel (1 S 2^9), and his ‘mantle’ at a later 
stage (1537). RV has ‘robe’ for me'U throughout. 
Wherein did the me'U differ from the simlah? From 
its constant association with men of rank, we should 
expect it to be of a more elaborate and ornate descrip- 
tion. The violet * robe of the ephod ’ prescribed for the 
high priest (Ex 283ifl' 39“ff ) had ‘ a hole for the head 
in the midst thereof, as it were the hole of a coat of mail,’ 
and was trimmed with an elaborate ball-and-bell fringe. 
Now on the black obelisk of Shalmaneser, the bearers 
of Jehu’s tnbute, nobles of Samaria doubtless, are 
represented weaiing over their tunics a similar fringed 
and sleeveless garment, open at the sides, and resem- 
bUng, if not identical with, the upper garment of Assynan 
kings and dignitaries of state, which may with some 
confidence beidentified with the me* U. The latter, then, 
seems to have been a piece of cloth of superior material 
and workmanship, in the shape of a magmfied chest- 
protector, worn over the tumc like a priest’s chasuble, 
and reaching almost to the ankles. It probably came 
to the Hebrews from Babylonia through the medium 
of the Canaanites, and survives to-day in the ‘little 
tallith’ or arba kanphoth of the Jews (see Fringes). 
By the time of Josephus, the high priest’s me'U had 
become a sleeveless and seamless upper tunic (Jos. 
Ant. m. vii. 4). 

(c) A third variety of upper garment, the ^addereth, 
appears to have been the distinctive garment of the 
prophets (see Zee 13* RV ‘hairy mantle’). Elijah’s 
manUe, in particular, is always so named. The latter, 
accor^ng to the Gr. version of Kings, was made of 
sheepskin, with the wool outside (cf. 2 K 1* RVm and 
Gn 25“ ‘hairy garment’). It may, however, have 
been of goats’ or camels’ hair, as in the case of John 
the Baptist (Mt 3*, Mk 1«). 

(d) Among the products of the domestic loom was a 
fourth garment, the sOdln (Pr 31“), From the Mishna 
we learn that it was a plain sheet of fine linen with 
tassels, which could be used as a light upper garment, 
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as a curtain, and as a shroud. In. this last respect it 
resembled the NT sinddyi, the ‘linen cloth’ of Mt 27®®, 
Mk 15‘6 RV It IS probably as an upper garment of 
fine white linen for gala use (cf. Ec 9®) that the sadln 
IS introduced in Jg 14i2^ (av ‘sheets,’ RV ‘linen 
garments’) and Is 3-- 

(e) Mention must also be made of the ‘scarlet robe’ 
(chlamys) in which Jesus was arrayed by the Roman 
soldiers (Mt 2728 >*1). It is the paludamentum or 
military cloak worn o\ er their armour by the superior 
officers of the Roman army. The ‘cloke’ finally, 
which St. Paul left at Troas (2 Ti 4iJ) was the Roman 
pwnula, a circular travelling cape. For the brooch 
or buckle by which an upper garment was sometimes 
fastened, see Obna.ments, § 5, 

5. Headdress.— (.a) The Hebrews appear at first to have 
had no covering for the head, except on special occasions, 
such as war, when a leather helmet vv as worn (see 4 rmour, 
2 (6)). At most a rope or cord served as a fillet, as may 
be inferred from 1 K 20'>^* , and as may be seen in the 
representations of Synans on the monuments of Egypt. 
In cases of prolonged exposure to the sun, it is most 
probable that recourse would be had to a covenng in 
the style of the modern kefflyeh, which protects not 
only the head but also the neck and shoulders. Jehu’s 
tribute-earners, above mentioned, are depicted in a 
headgear resembling the familiar Phrygian cap. The 
best attested covenng, how'ever — at least for the upper 
ranks of both sexes — is the tsdnlph (from a root sigmfying 
to ‘wind round’) or turban. It is the royal ‘diadem* 
of Is 623, the ladies’ ‘hood’ of Is 323 (RV ‘turban’), 
and the ‘mitre’ of Zee S® (RVm ‘turban or diadem’). 
A kindred word is used for the high pnest’s turban, the 
‘ mitre ’ of Ex 2S^, etc , for which see Mitre. A turban 
is also implied in Ezekiel’s description of a lady’s head- 
dress: ‘I have bound thee with a tire of fine hnen’ 
(Ezk 161 0 RVm) . The egg-shaped turban of the ordinary 
priests has been discussed under Bonnet (RV ‘head- 
tires’). The ‘hats’ of Dn 321 were probably a vanety 
of the conical Babylonian headdress, although RV gives 
‘mantles.’ Antiochus Epiphanes, it is recorded, com- 
pelled the young Jewish nobles to wear the petasus, the 
low, broad-brimmed hat associated with Hermes (2 Mac 
4“ RV ‘the Greek cap’). 

In NT times, as may be learned from the Mishna, 
many forms of headdress were in use. One was named 
the sUddr, from the Lat. sudarium (a cloth for wiping 
off perspiration, sudor), which is the napkin of Jn 11^* 
20^, although there it appears as a kerchief or head- 
covering for the dead (cf. below, 6). 

(&) As regards the headdress of the female sex, we 
have seen that both sexes of the wealthier classes wore 
the tsSnlph or turban. The female captives from Lachish 
wear over their tunics an upper garment, which covers 
the forehead and hair and falls down over the shoulders 
as far as the ankles. Whether this is the garment 
intended by any of the words rendered vail in AV, as 
that of Ruth, for example (S^s, RV ‘mantle’), or by 
the ‘kerchiefs for the head* of Ezk RV, it is im- 
possible to say. The veil, however, with which Rebekah 
and Tamar covered themsdves (Gn 24“ 38^), was 
more probably a large mantle in which the whole body 
could be wrapped, like the sodtn of 4 (d) above. Indeed, 
it is impossible to draw a clear distinction in OT between 
the mantle and the veil. The only express mention 
of a face-veil is in the case of Moses (Ex 3433). 

6. Shoes and sandals , — Within doors the Hebrews 
went barefoot. Out of doors it was customary to wear 
either sandals or shoes, mostly the former. The simplest 
form of sandal consisted of a plain sole of leather, bound 
to the feet by a leather thong, the ‘shoelatchet’ of Gn 
1423 and the ‘latchet* of, Mk etc, The Assynans 
preferred a sandal fitted with a heel-cap, by which they 
are distinguished from Jehu’s attendants on the obelisk 
of Shalmaneser, who wear shoes completely covering 
the feet. In Ezekiel’s day ladies wore shoes of ‘ seal- 
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skin’ (Ezk 16^® RV, but see Badgers* Skins). The 
laced boot of the soldier may be referred to m Is 9® (see 
RVm) The sandals were removed not only in cases of 
mourmng (2 S IS®®) and of a visit to a fnend, but also 
on entering a sacred precinct (Ex 3®, Jos 5“); the 
Jewish pnests, accordingly, performed all their offices 
in the Temple barefoot 

7. It need hardly be said that the taste for ‘purple 
and fine hnen’ was not peculiar to the days of Dives, 
as may be seen from the remarkable dress-list in Is . 
Richly embroidered garments are mentioned as early 
as the time of the Judges (Jg 53® RV). King Josiah 
had an official w-ho bore the title of ‘the keeper of the 
wardiobe’ (2 K 22^4). The ‘change of raiment,’ 
however, several times mentioned in OT, were not so 
many complete outfits, but special gala robes, for which 
one’s ordinary garments were ‘ changed.’ In the East, 
such robes have continued a favourite form of gift and 
expression of esteem from sovereigns and other persons 
of high rank to the present day. 

For what may be termed accessones of dress, see 
Ornaments, Seal, Staff 

8. A special interest must always attach to the question 
of the outward appearance of the Man of Nazareth, 
so far as it is associated with the dress He wore. This 
must have consisted of at least six separate articles, 
not five, as Edersheim states {Life and Times of Jesus, 
i. 625). By the 1st cent, it had become usual to wear a 
linen shirt {chSlUk) beneath the tunic (see 2 (d) above). 
In our Lord’s case this seems required by the mention 
of the upper garments (himatia, ^ e. mantle and tunic) 
which He laid aside before washing the disciples’ feet 
(Jn 134). The tumc proper, we know, was ‘woven 
without seam’ throughout, and therefore fitted closely 
at the neck, with the usual short sleeves as above de- 
scribed. White linen was the favourite matenal for 
both shirt and tunic. Above the tumc was the linen 
girdle wound several times round the waist. On His 
feet were leather sandals (Mt 3“). His upper garment, 
as has been shown, was of the customary oblong shape — 
probably of white woollen cloth, as is suggested by the 
details of the Transfiguration narrative in Mk 9® — with 
the four presenbed tassels at the corners (see above, 4 (o)). 
To the form of His headdress we have no clue, but it 
may be regarded as certain — the traditional artistic 
convention notwithstanding — that no Jewish teacher 
of that period would appear in public with head un- 
covered. Probably a white linen ‘napkin’ {sudarium) 
was tied round the head as a simple turban, the ends 
falling down over the neck. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

DRINK. — See Meals, § 6, Wine and Strong Drink. 

DRINK -OFPERING.~See Sacrifice and Offering. 

DROICEDARY. — See Camel. 

DROPSY. — See Medicine. 

DRUNKENNESS.— See Wine and Strong Drink. 

DRTJSILLA. — The third wife of the procurator Felix 
(Ac 2424). She was the youngest daughter of Herod 
Agrippa I., and is said to have been persuaded by one 
Simon (? Simon Magus) to desert her first husband, 
Azizus king of Emesa, for Felix. She cannot have been 
more than 16 years of age when she listened to St. Paul 
reasoning on ‘righteousness and temperance and the 
judgment to come’ (Ac 242®). 

DUALISM.— The belief in, or doctrine of, two ulti- 
mate conflicting principles, powers, or tendencies in 
the universe. Haeckel describes as dualism the dis- 
tinction between God and the world, and between 
matter and mind, and opposes to it his momsm, which 
identifies both {Riddle of the Universe, ch. 1, p. 8). 
In this sense of the word the Bible teaches dualism. 
It does distinguish God as Creator from the world as 
created (Gn P, Is 402®, Jn 13), and describes God as 
Spirit in contrast with matter (Jn 424). in man it 
distinguishes the body taken from the dust, and the 
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spint ??i\en by God (Gn 2^, Ec 127) This conclusion 
need not be proved further, as this view is implied m 
all the teaching of the Bible about God, world, man 
But, setting aside this new sense of the term, we must 
consider whether the Bible gives evidence of dualism 
in the older sense, as opposing to God any antagomst 
or hindrance in His creating, preserving, and ruling the 
world It is held that dualism in three forms can be 
traced in the Bible — (1) the mythical, (2) the meta- 
physical, (3) the ethical. Each must be separately 
examined. 

1 . Mythical dualism .—In the Babylonian cosmology, 
Marduk, the champion of the upper deities, wages war 
against Tiamat, who leads the lower deities, at last he 
slai s her, divides her body, and makes part a covenng 
for the heavens to hold back the upper waters There 
is little doubt that the account of the Creation in Gn I 
reproduces some of the features of this myth, but it is 
transformed by the monotheism of the author (see 
Bennett’s Genets, pp. 67-72). Tiamat appears under 
the name Rahab in several passages (Job 9” [RV] 
26^2 13 [see Davidson’s Job, p. 54], Is SI®, cf. 27^ 
‘leviathan the swift serpent,’ ‘leviathan the crooked 
serpent,’ ‘the dragon that is in the sea’). See Cheyne’s 
notes on these passages in the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
i. 158, n 31. In illustration of Is 51® he quotes 
the address to Ra in the Egyptian Book of the Dead* 
‘Hail' thou who hast cut in pieces the Scorner and 
strangled the Apophis* [i.e. the e-vll serpent, Ps 89^®, 
cf. Ps 7413 ‘the dragons,’ *le\iathan’]. This name 
IS used as a symbolic name of Egypt (Ps 87S Is SO^), 
probably on account of its position on the Nile, and 
its hostility to the people of God. The sea is regarded 
as God's foe (Dn 73 ‘four great beasts came up from 
the sea’; Rev 13^ ‘a beast coming up out of the sea,’ 
211 ‘the sea is no more,’ that is, the power hostile 
to God has ceased), a conception In which the myth 
survives. The influence of the myth is seen only in 
the poetical language, but not in the rehgious beliefs 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. Metaphysical dualism,— Greek thought was dual- 
istic. Anaxagoras assumed hylS, ‘matter,’ as well as 
nous, ‘mind,’ as the ultimate pnnciples. Plato does 
net harmomze the world of ideas and the world of sense, 
Aristotle begins with matter and form. Neo-Platonism 
seeks to fill up the gulf between God and the world 
by a series of emanations. In Gnosticism the pVSrbrm 
and the logos mediate between the essential and the 
phenomenal existence. St. John (l^ w) meets this Greek 
thought of his environment by asserting that Christ 
is the Word who is with God and is God, and who has 
become flesh. Against Gnostic heretics St. Paul in 
Colossians (1^® 2®) asserts that the pl^Dma, the fulness 
of the Godhead, dwells bodily in Christ; to this dualism 
is opposed the union of Creator and creation, reason 
and matter in Christ. 

From this metaphysical there resulted a practical 
dualism in Greek thought, between sense and reason. 
While Aristotle thought that reason might use sense 
as an artist his material, Neo-Platonism taught that 
only by an ascetic discipline could reason be emanci- 
pated from the bondage of sense; and Stoicism treated 
sense as a usurper in man’s nature, to be crushed and 
cast out by reason. Holsten has tried to show that 
this dualism is involved in St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
flesh, and Meiderer also holds this position. It is held 
that St, Paul, starting from the common Hebraic notion 
of flesh (sarx), ‘according to which it sigmfies material 
substance, wlflch is void indeed of the spirit, but not 
contrary to it, which is certainly weak and perishable, 
and so far unclean, but not positively evil,’ advances 
to the conception of the flesh as * an agency opposed 
to the spirit,’ having ‘an active tendency towards 
death.' ‘ From the opposition of physically different 
substances results the dualism of antagonistic moral 
principles’ (Pfl^derer’s Paulinism, i. 52 ff.). This con- 


clusion is, however, generally challenged with good 
reason, and cannot be regarded as proved The question 
will be more fully discussed in art. Flesh. 

3. Ethical dualism.— In Persian thought there arc 
opposed to one another, as in conflict with one another, 
Ormuzd and Ahnman, the personal pnnciples of good 
and evil. While the OT recognizes the power of sin 
in the world, yet God’s ultimate causality and sole 
supremacy are affirmed. In post-exihc Judaism, how- 
ever, there was a twofold tendency so to assert the 
transcendence of God that angels must be recognized 
as mediating between Him and the world, and to pre- 
serve His moral perfection by assigmng the evil in 
the world to the agency of evil spirits under the leader- 
ship of Satm, the adversary. While these tendencies 
may be regarded as inherent in the development of 
Hebrew monotheism, both were doubtless stimulated 
by the influence of Persian thought with its elaborate 
angelology and demonology. In the Apocalyptic 
literature the present world is represented as under 
Satan’s domimon, and as wrested from him only by 
a supernatural mamfestation of God’s power to establish 
His Kingdom. This dualism pervades the Apocalypse. 
In the NT generally the doctrine of the devil current 
m Judaism is taken over, but the Divine supremacy 
IS never denied, and the Divine victory over all evil 
is alw’ays confidently anticipated. (See artt. Apoca- 
lyptic Litehature, Devtl, Eschatology ) 

While in the Bible there are these traces of the three- 
fold duahsm, it is ne%*er developed , and monotheism is 
throughout maintained, God’s sole etermty, ultimate 
causality, and final victory being asserted, while God 
IS distinguished from the world, and in the world a 
distinction between matter and mind is recogmzed. 

Alpbed E. Garvib. 

DUKE.— The title of ‘duke’ in the AV has a very 
general meamng. It is an inheritance from the Eng. 
of earlier versions, in which (after Vulg. dux) 
‘duke’ meant any leader or chief. Latimer calls Gideon 
a duke, and Wyclif uses this title of Christ, as in hio 
Works (iii. 137), ‘Jesus Christ, duke of oure bate!.’ The 
title of ‘duke’ is confined in AV to the chiefs of Edom, 
with the exception of Jos 1321 ‘dukes of Sihon,’ and 
1 Mac 10®3 (applied to Jonathan Maccabaeus). 

DULCDi^B. — This term, w'hich denotes a stringed 
instrument (? the mediaeval ‘psaltery’; see Music, §4 
(1) (6)), IS given incorrectly by EV in Dn 3® “ as tr. of 
sumpdnva (Gr. loan-word), which prob.*=‘ bagpipe’; see 
Music, § 4 (2) (d). 

DUMAH.— 1. Cited in Gn 25“ (1 Ch 13®) as among 
the twelve tribes of Ishmael. The region thus indicated 
IS supposed to be the oasis formerly called by the Arabs 
Dumat el-Jendel and now known as el~Jdf, about three- 
fourths of the way from Damascus to Medina. The 
same place may be referred to in the obscure oracle 
Is 21“, but the LXX has ‘ Idumsea,’ and it is possible 
that Edom is meant. 2. The name of a town in the 
highlands of Judah (Jos IS®*). The reading is not 
certain. The LXX and Vulg. indicate Rumah, and not 
all editions of the Hebrew agree. If the received text is 
correct, an identification may be plausibly made with edr 
Daumeh 10 miles S.W. of Hebron. J. F. McCurdy. 

DUMBNESS.— See MEDiaNB. 

DUNG.— 1. Used in the East as manure (Lk 13®) and 
for fuel; especially that of cattle, where wood and 
charcoal are scarce or unattainable. Directions for 
personal cleanliness are given in Dt 23i®-“ , and in the 
case of sacrifices the dung of the animals was burnt 
outside the camp (Ex 29“, Lv 4“* Nu 19®). 

2. The word is used (a) to express contempt and abhor- 
rence, as in the case of the carcase of Jezebel (2 K 937); 
and in that of the Jews (Jer 9®, Zeph li’). (5) To 

spread dung upon the face was a sign of humiliation 
(Mai 23), (c) As representing worthlessness, Paul counted 
all things but dung that he might win Chnst (Ph 3®) . 



DURA, PLAIN OF 

DURA, PLAIN OP. — The precise locality is uncertain, 
but It must have been m the vicinity of Babylon. Per- 
haps the name is denved from the Bab. dwni*' wall,' 
which IS frequently used as a town name. Oppert 
iExped. en Mesop. i. 238) found a small river so named, 
falling into the Euphrates 6 or 7 miles S E. of Babylon, 
the neighbouring mounds being also named Tolul Dura. 
A cunous Talmudic legend makes this plain the scene 
of Ezekiel’s vision (37i-ii), which it regards as an actual 
event CSonh* 92 6). J. Taylor. 
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DWARF is the rendering in"AV and RV of daq, a word 
(Lv 2120) denoting one of the physical disqualifications 
by which a pnest was unfitted for service. The word 
means thin, lean, small. The conjecture that it here 
means a dwarf is plausible. But others regard it as 
meamng an unnaturally thin man — a consumptive, 
perhaps. 

DYEING.— See Arts and Crafts, 6; Colours, 6. 

DYSENTERY.— See Medicine. 


E 


EAGLE.— (1) nesher, Dt 32u etc., LvlV^ RVra ‘great 
vulture.' (2) racham, Lv llis, AV ‘gier eagle/ RV 
* vulture.’ (3) aetos, Mt 2428j| Lk 17” (RVm ‘ vultures’). 
Rev 47 12^^. The Heb. nesher is the equivalent of the 
Arab, nisr, which includes eagles, vultures, and ospreys. 
It is clear from Mic ‘enlarge thy baldness as the 
eagle/ that the vulture is referred to. There are eight 
varieties of eagles and four of vultures known in Palestine. 
The references to nesher are specially appropnate as 
applied to the griffon vulture {Gyps fulvus), a mag- 
nificent bird, ‘the most striking ornithological feature 
of Palestine’ (Tristram), found especially around the 
precipitous gorges leading to various parts of the Jordan 
Valley. Job 3927- so and Jer 491® well describe its 
habits; and its powerful and rapid flight is referred 
to in Is 40”, Dt 28^9, Hab l^. RachUm corresponds to 
the Arab, rakham, the Egyptian vulture, a ubiquitous 
scavenger which visits Palestine from the south every 
summer. E. W. G. Masterman. 

EAR.— Both in OT and NT the spiritual disposition 
to attend, which issues in obedience, is thus designated 
Ce.g. Is 619, Mt 11 Rev 2D. Hence ‘to uncover the 
ear* (RVm, 1 S 9^9 etc.) = to reveal; the ‘ uncircumcised 
ear’ (Jer 61®)= the ear which remains unpurified and 
clogged and therefore unable to perceive; hence ‘mine 
ears hast thou opened’ (Ps 40«) = Thou hast enabled 
me to understand. The perforated ear was a sign of 
slavery or dependence, indicating the obligation to 
attend (Ex 21®, Dt 15“^ ). The tip of the pnest’s 
right ear was touched with blood in token that the 
sense of hearing was consecrated to God’s service 
(Ex 2920, Lv 822), j. Taylor. 

EARING.— Gn 458, ‘ There shall be neither earing nor 
harvest.’ ‘Earing’ is the old expression for ‘plough- 
ing.’ The verb ‘to ear’ (connected with Lat. arare) 
also occurs, as Dt 21* ‘a rough valley, which is neither 
eared nor sown.’ 

EARNEST.— In 2 Co 5^, Eph li* St. Paul describes 
the Holy Spirit as the believer’s ‘earnest.’ The word 
means ‘ part-payment,' the deposit being the same in kind 
as what is to follow. Cf. 'Tindale’s (1633) use of * earnest- 
penny’: ‘that assured saving health and earnest-penny 
of everlasting life.’ Rabbi Greenstone {JE v. 26) quotes 
Kid 3a to the effect that the payment of a perutah, the 
smallest coin of Palestinian currency, on account of the 
purchase, was sufficient to bind the bargain. The Gr. 
word was probably introduced by the Phoenicians. 
Deissmann (BzWe Studies, p. 108 f.) shows that in 2 Co 1” 
the verb ‘ stablisheth ’ connotes a legal idea and stands 
in ‘an essential relation* to ‘earnest’ In v.22. St, 
Paul represents the relation of God to believers under 
the image of ‘ a legally guaranteed security.’ 

J. G. Tasxbr. 

EAR-RING.— See Amulets, 2; Ornaments, 2. 

EARTH in OT usually stands for one or other of the 
Heb. words ’erete and ’adflmSh. In AV these are rendered 


indiscriminately ‘earth’ and 'ground,’ but RV dis- 
tinguishes them by using, to some extent, ‘earth for 
the former, and ‘ground’ for the latter. Both words 
have a wide range of meamngs, some of which they possess 
m common, while others are peculiar to each. Thus 
*eretz denotes (o) earth as opposed to heaven (Gn ID. 
and (6) dry land as opposed to sea (I20). 'ad&mdh is 
specially used: (a) for earth as a specific substance (Gn 
27, 2 K 5”) ; and (b) for the surface of the ground, in such 
phrases as ‘ face of the earth.’ Both words are employed 
to descnbe: (a) the soil from which plants grow, *adQ7n&h 
being the more common term in this sense; (6) the whole 
earth with its inhabitants, for which, however, ^addm&h 
IS but rarely used ; and (c) a land or country, this also being 
usually expressed by 'eretz. In one or two cases it is 
doubtful in which of the two last senses ^eretz is to be 
taken, e.g Jer 2229 (BV ‘earth,’ RVm ‘land’). 

In NT the Gr. words for ‘earth’ are g'B and oikoumeriB, 
the former having practically all the variety of meanings 
mentioned above, while the latter denotes specially the 
whole inhabited earth, and is once used (Heb 2D in a stOl 
wider sense for the umverse of the future. See, further, 
art. World. Jambs Patrick. 

EARTHQUAKE, — The whole formation of the 
country running in a straight line from the Taurus 
range to the gulf of Akabah, which therefore includes 
Central Judsea, reveals a volcanic character of a striking 
kind. That this large tract was, in days gone by, the 
scene of frequent and terrible earthquakes, admits of 
no doubt. Apart from the actual occurrences of earth- 
quakes recorded in the Bible and elsewhere {e.g. at the 
time of the battle of Actium, in the seventh year of 
the reign of Herod the Great, Jos. Ant. xv. v. 2), the 
often-used imagery of the earthquake bears eloquent 
testimony to a fearful experience. 

It is necessary to distinguish between actual earth- 
quakes and those which bdong to the descriptive 
accounts of theophanies or Divine manifestations of 
wrath, etc. Of the former only one is mentioned in 
the OT, that which occurred in the reign of Uzziah 
( Am 11, Zee 14D; among the latter must be included 
such references as Ex IQ^*, 1 K 19”, Nu 16”, Ps 18^ 68* 
7718 104*, Is 29* etc. In the NT it is recorded that an 
earthquake occurred at the Crucifixion (Mt 27*1- **), at 
the Resurrection (Mt 282), and on the night of St. 
Paul’s imprisonment in Philippi (Ac 16*8); further, it 
is foretold that there shall be earthquakes at Christ’s 
second coining (Mt 24^, Mk 13®, Lk 21”); their mention 
in Rev. is characteristic of apocalyptic literature. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

EAST, CHILDREN OF THE.— A common designa- 
tion of the inhabitants of the Syrian desert, who were 
partly Aramsean and partly Arabian (Jg 6* Ezk 
26*- 1°, Is 11”, Jer 4928, job I*). Certain of them had 
obtained great renown for wisdom (1 K 5”>). 

J. F. McCordt. 
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EAST SEA, EASTERN SEA 

EAST SEA, EASTERN SEA.— See Dead Sea. 

EASTER (AV of Ac 12^; RV ‘the Passover’).— The 
anachronism of AV was inhen ted from older VSS which 
avoided, as far as possible, expressions which could not be 
understood by the people. 

EB AL .—1 . Name of a son of J oktan ( 1 Ch 1“, in Gn 
Obal), probably representing: a place or tnbe in Arabia. 
2. A son of Shobal son of Seir (Gn 36*3, 1 Ch l^o). 

EBAL. — Now Jebd esh-Shemali, a mountain north 
of NaUus (Shechem), 1207 ft. above the valley, 3077 
ft above the sea. Ruins of a fortress and of a building 
called a ‘little church’ exist on its summit, as well as 
a Mohammedan shnne said to contain the skull of John 
the Baptist. The mountain commands an extensive 
view over almost the whole of Galilee, which includes 
points from Hermon to Jerusalem and from the sea to 
the Hauran. On this mountain Joshua built an altar 
and erected a monument beanng the law of Moses 
(Jos 8^®); and the curses for breaches of the moral 
law were here proclaimed to the assembled Israelites 
on their formally taking possession of the Promised 
Land (Dt 27^ is, jos 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

EBED.— 1. The father of Gaal (Jg 9“-«). 2. One of 
those who returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr 8«); 
called in 1 Es Obeth. 

EBED-DlIELECH.— AnEthiop. eunuch, by whom Jere- 
miah was released from the pit-pnson (Jer ). 

It is possible that the name Ebed-mdech, which means 
‘ servant of [the] king, may have been an official title. 

EBEN-EZER ( the stone of help’ [LXX *of the 
helper’]). — 1. The scene of a disastrous battle in which 
the ark was lost (1 S 4^ 5^). 2. The name of the stone 
erected to commemorate an equally glorious victory (7“). 
The precise situation is uncertain, but if Shen (7“), 
ie, Yeshana (according to LXX and Syriac) is the 
modern ‘ Ain Semije a little N. of Bethel the locality 
IS approximately defined. Samuel s explanatory words 
should be read thus; ‘This is a witness that Jahweh 
hath helped us.’ J. Taylor. 

EBER. — ^1. The eponymous ancestor of the Hebrews 
(the first letter in both words being the same in the 
Heb.), the great-grandson of Shem, and ‘father’ of 
Peleg and Joktan (Gn lO^i 2 s nwff ). The word 
‘gfier signifies ‘the other side,* ‘across’; and 'ibri, 
* Hebrew * which is in form a gentile name denoting 
the inhabitant of a country or member of a tribe is 
usually explained as denoting those who have come 
from ‘g6er han~ndMr (see Jos 24* s), or ^the other side 
of the River’ (the Euphrates), i.e. from Haran (Gn 
in Aram-naharaim the home of Abraham and Nahor 
(Gn244 7.10) AccordingtoSayce however (Exp. T xviii 
[1907] p 233) the word is of Bab. origin, and denoted 
ongmally the ‘traders’ who w^ent to and fro across the 
Euphrates. In the genealogies in, Gn 10. 11 the district 
from which the ‘Hebrews* came is transformed into 
an imaginary eponymous ancestor. Why Eber is not 
the immediate, but the sixth ancestor of Abraham, 
and why many other tribes besides the Hebrews are 
reckoned as his descendants, is perhaps to be explained 
(Konig) by the fact that though the Israelites were 
in a special sense ‘ Hebrews, ’ it was remembered that 
their ancestors had long made the region ‘across’ the 
Euphrates their resting-place, and many other tribes 
(Peleg, Joktan, etc.) had migrated from it. What 
Eber means in Nu 24“ is uncertain: most probably 
perhaps, the country across the Euphrates C|| with 
Asshur, i.e, Assyria). 

2 A Gadite (1 Ch 5«). 3. 4. Two Benjamites (1 Ch 
8 “ «) 6 Head of a priestly family (Neh la*®), 

S. R. Driver. 

EBEZ —A city of Issachar (Jos lO®®). Possibly the 
ruin d~Beidhah, east of Carmel. 


EBIASAPH. — See Abiasaph 

EBONY (hobnlm, Ezk 27^®; is the black heart- wood 
of the date-plum, Diospyios ebenum, imported from 
S. India and Ceylon. It was extensively imported by 
Phoemcians, Babylomans, and Egyptians for the manu- 
facture of valuable vessels and of idols. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

EBRON (Jos 1928). — A town in the territory of Asher, 
elsewhere called Abdon (wh. see, 6), which is probably 
the correct form. It was a Levitical city (Jos 213®, 
1 Ch 6“). The site has not been identified. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

ECBATANA. — See Achmetha. 

ECCLESIASTES.-l. Title and Oanonicity. -The title 
has come to us through Jerome from the LXX, in which 
It was an attempt to express the Heb. nom de plume 
* Koheleth,* i,e. * one who speaks in an assembly ’ (kdhal) 
— the assembly being all who give their hearts to the 
acquisition of wisdom. The book is one of the third 
group in the Heb. Bible — the KethUbMm or ‘ Wntings’ — 
which were the latest to receive recogmtion as canonical 
Scripture. It appears to have been accepted as Scnpture 
by c. B.c 100. At the synod of Jamnia (c a.d. 100) 
the canomcity of Ec., the Song of Songs, and Esther was 
brought up for discussion, and was confirmed. 

2. Author and Date. — The book contains the out- 
pourings of the mind of a rich Jew, at the beginmng of 
the 2nd cent. b.c. We may perhaps gather that he was 
in a high station of life, for otherwise his very un- 
orthodox reflexions could hardly have escaped oblivion. 
He could provide himself with every luxury (2^-i®). 
But he had private sorrows and disappointments; 
728-28 seems to imply that his life had been saddened 
by a woman who was unworthy of him. He was ap- 
parently an old man, because his attempts to find the 
summum honum of life in pleasure and in wisdom, which 
could hardly have been abandoned in a few years, were 
now bygone memones ( 1 ^ 2 - 2 ^). And he lived in or 
near Jerusalem, for he was an eye-witness of events 
which occurred at the ‘ holy place’ (8^®) That is all 
that he reveals about himself. But he paints a lurid 
picture of the state of his country. The king was ‘a 
chUd’ — much too young for his responsible position; 
and his courtiers spent their days in drunken revelry 
(1018); he was capricious in his favouritism (vv.®-^), 
violent in temper (v.<), and despotic (8*»- *). The 
result was that wickedness usurped the place of justice 
(3^6), and the upper classes crushed the poor with an 
oppression from which there was no escape (4i); the 
country groaned under an irresponsible officialism, each 
official being unable to move a finger in the cause of 
justice because he was under the thumb of a higher 
one and the highest was a creature of the tyrannous 
king (5^)* and in such a state of social rottenness 
espionage was rife (lO^®). The only passage which 
distinctly alludes to contemporary history is 4i3-«. 
but no period has been found which suits all the facts. 
In 8^® an historical allusion is improbable, and 9i8-i8 is 
too vague to afford any indication of date. 

The book, or, more probably, 1-2“ only, is written 
under the guise of Solomon. In 2^2 (according to the 
most probable interpretation of the verse) the writer 
appears to throw off the impersonation. But the 
language and grammatical peculiarities of the writing 
make it impossible to ascribe it to Solomon. The Heb. 
language which had been pure enough for some time 
after the return from Babylon, began to decay from 
the time of Nehemiah. There are signs of the change 
m Ezr., Neh., and Mai. and it is still more evident 
in Chron., Est., and Eccl.. the latter having the most 
striking Mishnic idioms. It must therefore be later 
(probably much later) than Esther (c. b.c. 300), but 
before ben-Sira, who alludes to several passages in it 
(c*. B.c. 180). It may thus be dated c. b.c. 200. 

3. Oompositlon, — One of the most stiikiiig features 
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of the book is the frequency with which a despairing 
sadness alternates with a calm pious assurance. Many 
ha-ve seen in this the struggles of a religiously minded 
man halting between doubt and faith, e.g Piumptre 
compares this mental conflict with Tennyson’s ‘Two 
Voices.’ But the more the book is read, the more the 
reader feels that this is not so. The contrasts are so 
sudden, the scepticism is so despairing, and the piety 
so calm and assured, that they can be explained only 
on the assumption of interpolations by other hands 
Moreover, in the midst of the despair and the faith 
there are scattered proverbs, somewhat frigid and 
didactic often with no relevance to the context. Tlie 
literary history of the w'nting appears to be as follows, 
(aj The gnomic character of some of Koheleth’s remarks, 
and the ascription to Solomon, attracted one of the 
thinkers of the day whose minds were dominated by 
the idea of ‘ Wisdom ’ — such a winter as those whose 
observ'ations are collected in the Book of Pro^'erbs He 
ennched the original writing with proverbs culled from 
various sources (6j But that which attracts also repels. 
The impression which the book made upon the orthodox 
Jew may be seen in the Book of Wisdom, in which 
(21-9) the vvnter collects some of Koheleth’s despairing re- 
flexions, and, placing them in the mouth of the ungodly, 
raises his protest against them There were hvmg at 
the time not only gnomic moralizers but also men of 
intense, if narrow piety — men of the tempei after- 
wards seen in the Maccabees One of these interpolated 
observations on (i.) the fear of God, (ii ) the judgment 
of God. In every case except [Heb. 4i7-56] his 
remarks explicitly correct some complaint of Koheleth 
to which he objected. 12^1 12 js a postscript by the 
"wise man,’ and vv.^^ by the pious man. The 
additions which appear to be due to the former are 

46 9-12 07 9 71a 4-12 19 8 ^ 101-8 8 -Wa 15 18f 12Uf , 

and to the latter 22 “ 3 ^^ 51-7 718 b 26 b 29 gab sa 6 8a. 

11-18 119b 12la 13f . 

4. Koheleth’s reflexions. — (a) His view of life — 
After the exordium in which, under the guise 

of Solomon, he explains that he made every possible 
attempt to discover the meamng and aim of life, the 
rest of his wnting consists of a miscellaneous series of 
pictures, illustrating his recurrent thought that ‘ all is 
a vapour, and a striving after wind.’ And the con- 
clusion at which he arrives is that man can aim at 
nothing, guide himself by nothing. His only course 
is to fail back upon present enjoyment and industry. 
It is far from being a summum bonum; it is not an Epi- 
curean theory of life; it is a mere modus vivendi,'vfheiehy 
he shall not take much account of the days of his life * 
(5^9). And to this conclusion he incessantly returns, 
whenever he finds life’s mysteries insoluble: 2®^* 22 

517-19 gis 97-10 in-io (exc. 12 ib- 7 , 

(6) His religious ideas, — It is improbable that he came 
into immediate contact with any of the Greek schools 
of thought. It has often been maintained that he shows 
distinct signs of having been influenced by both Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophy. Of the latter it is difficult 
to discern the slightest trace; but for the former there 
is more to be said. But there is nothing at which a 
thinking Jew, of a philosophical temper of mind, could 
not have arnved independently. And it must not be 
forgotten that even Stoicism was not a purely Greek 
product; its founder Zeno was of Phosnician descent, 
and his followers came from Syna, Cilicia Carthage, and 
other Hellenistic (as distinct from Hellemc) quarters. 
Koheleth occupies (what may be called) debatable 
ground between Semitic and Greek thought. He has 
lost the vitality of belief in a personal God, which 
inspired the earlier prophets, and takes his stand upon 
a somewhat colourless monotheism. He never uses the 
personal name ‘Jahweh.’ but always the descriptive 
title ‘Elohim" (4 times) or ‘the Elohim’ (16 times), 
"the deity’ who manifests Himself in the inscrutable 
and irresistible forces of Nature. At the same time 
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he never commits himself to any defimtely pantheistic 
statements He has not quite lost his Semitic belief 
that God is more than Nature, for His action shows 
evidence of design (3^ is 22 Qi 2 h gu gn ii5). More- 
over, God’s work — the course of Nature — appears in the 
form of an endless cycle. Events and phenomena are 
brought upon the stage of life, and banished into the 
past, only to be recalled and banished again (l^-n 
3i3j And this, for Koheleth, paralyzes all real effort; 
tor no amount of labour can produce anything new or 
of real profit — no one can add to, or subtract from, the 
unswerving chain of facts (li® 31 i^® 718 ), no one can 
contend with Him that is mightier than he ( 610 ). And 
he gams no rehef from the expectation of Messiamc 
peace and perfection, which ammated the orthodox Jew. 
There are left him only the shreds of the religious con- 
victions of his fathers, with a species of ‘natural re- 
hgion’ which has fatalism and altruism among 1 s 
ingredients 

5. The value of the book for us lies largely in its very 
deficiencies The untroubled orthodoxy of the pious 
man who corrected what he thought was wrong, the 
moral aphorisms of the ‘wise man,' and the Welt- 
schmerz of Koheleth with his longing for light, were 
each examples of the state of thought of the time. 
They corresponded to the three classes of men m 
1 Co 120 — the ‘scribe* (who clung faithfully to his 
accepted traditions), the wise man,' and the ‘searcher 
of this world ' Each possessed elements of lasting 
truth, but each needed to be answered and raised to 
a higher plane of thought, by the revelation of God 
in the Incarnation. A. H. M‘Neilb. 

ECCLESIASTICITS — See Apocrypha. § 13. 

ECLIPSE .—See Sun. 

EH.— In the Hebrew (and also in the Greek) text of 
Jos 223^ the name given by the two and a half tribes to 
the altar erected by them on the east bank of the Jordan 
has dropped out Our English translators have filled the 
gap by inserting Ed as the name of the altar in question. 
For this they have the authority of a few MSS. 

The location of this altar on the east bank of the Jordan is 
required by the whole tenor of, the narrative. The west bank 
IS suggested by v.i® inits presen tiform, and maintained also 
by R V m V ii, by a translation of doubtful admissibility, 

' m the forefront of the land of Canaan, on the side that per- 
taineth to the children of Israd* 

EHDINirS. — One of the ‘holy singers’ at Josiah's 
passover (1 Es lis). In the parallel passage 2 Ch 351 ® 
the corresponding name is Jeduthun, which is read also, 
contrary to MS authority, by AV in 1 Esdras. The text 
of the latter is probably corrupt. 

EDEN.— 2 Ch 2912 3116, a Levite, or possibly two. 
It is not certain that Eden is the true form of the name: 
LXX has Jodan in the first, Odom in the second passage. 
When it transliterates Eden elsewhere it is usually in 
the form Edem. J. Taylor. 

EHEK. CHILDREN OP.— The people occupying Bit- 
Adini (2 K 1912 Is 37i*: for Ezk 27^ see Canneh). See 
Eden [House op], Telassar (2 K 1912 ) may perhaps be 
TU Bashir of the inscriptions J. Taylor. 

EDEN. CARDEN OP.— Gn 2f . relates how God planted 
a garden in the East, in Eden. A river rose m that land, 
flowed through the garden, and then divided into four 
streams. Within the enclosure were many trees useful 
for food; also the tree of life, whose fruit conferred 
immortality, and the tree of knowledge, which gave 
power to discnminate between things profitable and 
things hurtful, or, between right and wrong. The 
animal denizens were innocuous to man and to each 
other. When the first man and woman yielded to the 
tempter and ate of the tree of knowledge, they were 
expelled, and precluded from re-entering the garden. 

In this account Gn 2i®-n 3s»* 2 * seem to be Inter- 
polations. But the topographical data in are of 
especial importance, because they have supplied the 
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raatenal for countless attempts to locate the garden. 
It has been almost universally agreed that one of the 
four nvers is the Euphrates and another the Tigris. 
Here the agreement ends, and no useful purpose would 
be served by an attempt to enumerate the conflicting 
theones. Three which have found favour of late, may 
be briefly mentioned. One is that the Gihon is the 
Nile, and the Pishon the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 
conceived of as a great river, with its source and that 
of the Nile not far from those of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. Another regards Eden as an island not far 
from the head of the Persian Gulf near the mouths of 
the Euphrates the Tigris, the Kerkha and the Karun. 
The third puts Eden near Endu (once the seaport of 
Chaldaea on the Persian Gulf), and takes the Pishon 
to be the canal afterwards called Pallakottas. and the 
Gihon to be the Khoaspes (now Kerkha). In support 
of the last-named view a cuneiform tablet is quoted 
which speaks of a tree or shrub planted near Eridu by 
the gods. The sun-god and ‘the peerless mother of 
Tammuz’ dwell there: ‘no man enters into the midst 
of It.’ But the correspondences with the Biblical Eden 
are not sufficiently stnking to compel conviction. At 
the same time it can hardly be doubted that the Biblical 
writer utilized traditional matter which came originally 
from Babylonia. The very name Eden, which to him 
meant ‘delight,’ is almost certainly the Bab. Mtnnu=^ 
‘plain.’ The Bab. author would conceive of the garden 
as lying in a district near his own land, hard by the 
supposed common source of the great rivers. And 
this, to the Hebrews, is in the East. 

Eden, or the garden of Eden, became the symbol of a 
very fertile land (Gn 13i«, Is 51», Ezk 31® *8 ji 2 ^), 

The dirge over the king of Tyre (Ezk ) is founded 
on a Paradise legend which resembles that in Gn.. but 
has a stronger mythological colouring: the ‘garden of 
God ’ (V. 18 ) is apparently identified with the well-known 
mythical mountain of the gods (v.^^): the cherub and 
the king of Tyre are assimilated to each other, the stones 
of fire may be compared with the flame of a sword 
(Gn 3®*: see also Enoch 24i®). In later literature we find 
much expansion and embellishment of the theme: see 
Jubilees 3® 4», Enoch 24f- 32. 60. 61. 2 Es Assump. 
Mos. ix ff ., Ev. Nic. xix. etc, NT thought and imagery 
have been affected by the description of Eden given in 
Gn 2 f.: see Lk 23«, 2 Co 12^ Rev 2^. The Koran 
has many references to the garden of Paradise Lost, 
and the gardens of the Paradise to come (ix. xiii. 
xlvii. Iv. Ixviii. etc.), J. Tatlor. 

EDEN, HOUSE OF.— A place or distnct connected 
politically with Damascus (Am 1*^ RVra Beth-eden). Of 
the five suggestions for locality the likeliest is ^ Eden or 
Ehden, 20 miles N.W. of Baalbek, on the N.W. slope of 
Lebanon. Its most formidable competitor, Bit-Adini, 
a district on either bank of the Middle Euphrates, fre- 
quently mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions, is too 
far— 200 miles— from Damascus, and in the days of 
Amos had long been subject to Assyria. J . Taylor. 

EDER.— 1- Gn 35“ 'And Israel journeyed, and 
spread his tent beyond the tower of Eder.* *Eder 
means ‘a flock’; and the phrase 2ttidgal-eder ('flock- 
tower,' cf. Mic 4*) would have been the appella- 
tion given to a tower occupied by shepherds for the 
protection of their flocks against robbers (cf. 2 K IS®, 
2 Ch 2610). The tower here mentioned lay between 
Bethlehem and Hebron (cf. w.i® Jerome mentions 
a Jewish tradition that this Eder was the site of the 
Temple, but himself prefers to think that it was the spot 
on which the shepherds received the angels’ message. 
2 Jos 15®i. The name of one of the towns of Judah 
in the south,' close to the Edomite frontier; perhaps 
Kh. d-Ad&r, 5 mUes S. of Gaza. 3 1 Ch 23» 24»®. 
The name of a Merarite Levite in the days of David, 
4. A Benjamlte (1 Oh. 8W). 

EDNA.— Wife of Raguel of Ecbatana, and mother of 
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Sarah, who became wife of Tobias (To 7® IQi® 11*). 
See Apocrypha, § 8, 

EDOM, EDOMITES.— The Edomites were a tribe or 
group of tribes residing in early Biblical times in Mount 
Seir (Gn 32®, Jg 5*), but covering territory on both sides 
of it. At times their territory seems to have included 
the region to the Red Sea and Sinai (1 K 9®®, Jg 5*). 
Edom or Esau was their reputed ancestor. The 
Israehtes were conscious that the Edomites were their 
near kinsmen, hence the tradition that Esau and Jacob 
were twin brothers (Gn 25®*). That the Edomites were 
an older nation they showed by making Esau the first- 
born t^in. The tradition that Jacob tricked Esau out 
of his birthnght (Gn 27), and that enmity arose between 
the brothers, is an actual reflexion of the hostile relations 
of the Edomites and Israehtes for which the Israelites 
were to a considerable degree responsible. 

Before the conquest of Canaan, Edom is said to have 
refused to let Israel pass through his territory ( Nu 201® 21 ) . 
Probably during the penod of the Judges, Edomites 
invaded southern Judah (cf. Paton, (8^/na and Palestine, 
161 ff.). Possibly Edomites settled here and were in- 
corporated in Judah, for Kenaz is said in Gn 36ii to be 
a son of Esau, while in Jg 3® he is counted a Judahite. 

Dunng the monarchy Saul is said to have fought the 
Edomites (1 S 1447); David conquered Edom and put 
garrisons in the country (2 S “); Edom regained 
Its independence under Solomon (1 K ll^-®®), Je- 
hoshaphat a century later reconquered Edom (cf. 1 K 
22*7 48), and Edomites helped him in his w^ar with 
Moab (2 K 3); in the reign of Joram his successor, 
the Edomites regained their independence after a bloody 
revolution (8®® 2‘); at the beginning of the next century 
Amaziah reconquered them for a short time, capturing 
Sela, and slaughtering a large number of them (2 K 147 ). 
A little later Amos (Am l^’* ) accuses Edom of pur- 
suing his brother with the sword. During the next 
century Edom was independent of Israel, but paid 
tnbute to Tiglath-pileser iii , Sennachenb, Esarhaddon, 
and Ashurbampal, kings of Assyna (cf. KIB 11 . 21, 91, 
149, 239). 

In connexion with the wars of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
resulted in the destruction of Jerusalem in 586, many 
Jews migrated to Edom, but the Edomites rejoiced in 
the overthrow of the Jews. This deepened the old- 
time enmity, and called forth bitter denunciations and 
predictions of vengeance from Israel’s prophets (cf. 
Ezk 2512 - 44 , Oh ^ , Is 631-7). A little later great suffering 
was inflicted on the Edomites by the Nabataeans, who 
overran the country and crowded the Edomites up into 
southern Judah. This invasion of Nabateans is probably 
referred to in Mai N® , for by 312 they were in this 
region, and Antigonus and Demetrius came in contact 
with them (cf, Diodorus Siculus, x. 95, 96, 100). 

The Edomites, because of this, occupied the territory 
of Judah as far as the town of Beth-zur, to the north of 
Hebron, which became the Idumaea (wh. see) of the 
NT period. Here Judas Maccabseus fought with the 
Edomites (1 Mac 5®* ®s), and John Hyreanus shortly 
before the end of the 2nd cent. b.c. conquered them, 
and compelled them to be circumcised and to accept 
the Jewish religion (cf. Jos. Ant xiii. ix, 1, xiv. i. 3, 
and XV. vii. 9). This was the end of the Edomites 
as a nation, but they obtained a kind of revenge on the 
Jews by furnishing the Herodian dynasty to them. 

George A. Barton. 

EDOS. 1 Es 935=Iddo, Ezr 1043. 

EDREl.— 1. A royal city of Og, king of Bashan 
(Dt B 31 ®. Jos 124 131 ®), the scene of the battle at 
which Og was defeated (Nu 213®, Dt 3i); assigned to 
the eastern division of Manasseh (Jos IS®!), n aeems 
to be the modem ed-Der' a, where are several important 
remains of antiquity, including a great subterranean 
catacomb. 2. A town in Naphtali (Jos 19*7), not 
identified. R. A. S. Macalister. 
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EDUCATION.— In theimportance which they attached 
to the education of the young, it may fairly be claimed 
that the Hebrews were facile princejps among the 
nations of antiquity. Indeed, if the ultimate aim of 
education be the formation of character, the Hebrew 
ideals and methods will bear comparison with the best 
even of modem times. In character Hebrew education 
was predominantly one might almost say exclusively, 
rehgious and ethical. Its fundamental principle may 
be expressed in the familiar words: ‘The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge* (Pr l^). Yet it 
recognized that conduct was the true test of character; 
in the words of Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, that ‘not 
learmng but doing is the chief thing.* 

As to the educational attainments of the Hebrews 
before the conquest of Canaan, it is useless to speculate. 
On their settlement in Canaan, however, they were 
brought into contact with a civihzation which for two 
thousand years or more had been under the influence of 
Babylonia and in a less degree of Egypt. The language 
of Babyloma, with its complicated system of wedge- 
writing, had for long been the medium of communication 
not only between the rulers of the petty states of Canaan 
and the great powers outside its borders, but even, as we 
now know from Sellin’s discoveries at Taanach, between 
these rulers themselves. This implies the existence of 
some provision for instruction in reading and wnting 
the difficult Babyloman script. Although in this early 
period such accomplishments were probably confined to 
a hmited number of high officials and professional scribes, 
the incident in Gideon’s experience, Jg 8“ (where we 
must render with RVm ‘ wrote down ’), warns us against 
unduly restricting the number of those able to read and 
write in the somewhat later period of the Judges. The 
more stable political conditions under the monarchy, 
and in particular the development of the administration 
and the growth of commerce under Solomon, must un- 
doubtedly have furthered the spread of education among 
all classes. 

Of schools and schoolmasters, however, there is no 
evidence till after the Exile, for the expression ‘schools 
of the prophets’ has no Scripture warrant. Only once, 
indeed, is the word ‘school’ to be found even in NT 
(Ac 19«), and then only of the lecture-room of a Greek 
teacher in Ephesus. The explanation of this silence is 
found in the fact that the Hebrew child received his 
education in the home, with his parents as his only in- 
structors. Although he grew up ignorant of much that 
‘every school-boy’ knows to-day. he must not on that 
account be set down as uneducated. He had been 
instructed, first of aU, in the truths of his ancestral 
religion (see Dt 6*®*® and elsewhere) ; and in the ntual 
of the recumng festivals there was provided for him 
object-lessons in history and religion (Ex 12»** 138 »). 
In the traditions of his family and race — some of which 
are still preserved in the older parts of OT — he had a 
umque storehouse of the highest ideals of faith and 
conduct, and these after all are the things that matter. 

Descending the stream of history, we reach an epoch- 
making event in the history of education, not less than 
of religion, among the Jews, in the assembly convened 
by Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh ), at which the people 
pledged themselves to accept 'the book of the law of 
Moses’ as the norm of their life in all its relations. 
Henceforward the Jews were pre-eminently, in Moham- 
med’s phrase, ‘the people of the Book,’ But if the 
Jewish community was henceforth to regulate its whole 
life, not according to the living word of priest and 
prophet, but according to the requirements of a written 
law, it was indispensable that provision should be made 
for the instruction of all classes in this law. To this 
practical necessity is due the origin of the synagogue 
(wh. see), which, from the Jewish point of view, was 
essentially a meeting-place for religious instruction, and, 
indeed, is expressly so named by Philo. In NT also 
the preacher or expounder in the synagogue is invariably 
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said t# ‘teach* (Mt 423, Mk 121 , and passim), and the 
education of youth continues to the last to be associated 
with the synagogue (see below). The situation created 
by this new zeal for the Law has been admirably de- 
scribed by Wellhausen: ‘ The Bible became the spelling- 
book, the commumty a school. . . . Piety and educa- 
tion were inseparable; whoever could not read was no 
true Jew. We may say that in this way were created 
the beginnings of popular education.* 

This new educational movement was under the 
guidance of a body of students and teachers of the Law 
known as the Sdphemm (lit. ‘book-men’) or scribes, of 
whom Ezra is the typical example (Ezr 76). Alongside 
these, if not identical with them, as many hold, we find 
an influential class of religious and moral teachers, 
known as the Sages or the Wise, whose activity cul- 
minates in the century preceding the fall of the Persian 
empire (b.c. 430-330), The arguments for the identity 
in all important respects of the early scribes and the 
sages are given by the present writer in Hastings’ DB 1 . 
648; but even if the two classes were originally distinct, 
there can be no doubt that by the time of Jesus ben 
Sira, the author of Ecclesiasticus (cir. b.c. 180-170), 
himself a senbe and the last of the sages, they had 
become merged in one. 

To appreciate the religious and ethical teaching of the 
sages, we have only to open the Book of Proverbs 
Here life is pictured as a discipline, the Hebrew word 
for which is found thirty times in this book. ‘The 
whole of life,’ it has been said, ‘is here considered from 
the view-point of a psedagogic institution. God educates 
men, and men educate each other’ (0. Holtzmann). 

With the coming of the Greeks a new educational 
force in the shape of Hellenistic culture entered Pales- 
tine— a force which made itself felt in many directions 
in the pre-Maccabean age. From a reference in Josephus 
{Ant, XII. IV. 6) It may be inferred that schools on the 
Greek model had been established in Jerusalem itself 
before b.c. 220. It was somewhere in this penod, too, 
that the preacher could say: *Of making many books 
there is no end, and much study is a weanness of the 
flesh’ (Ec 1212)— reflexions which necessanly presuppose 
a wide-spread interest in intellectual pursuits. The 
edict of Antiochus Epiphanes at a later date (1 Mac I*?) 
equally implies a considerable circulation of the Torah 
among the people, with the ability to profit by its study. 

Passing now, as this brief sketch requires, to the 
period of Jewish history that lies between the triumph 
of the Maccabees and the end of the Jewish State in 
A.D. 70, we find a tradition— there is no valid reason for 
rejecting it as untrustworthy— which illustrates the 
extent to which elementary education, at least, was 
fostered under the later Maccabean pnnees. A famous 
senbe of the penod {dr. b.c. 75), Simon ben-Shetach, 
brother of Queen Alexandra, is said to have got a law 
passed ordaimng that ‘the children shall attend the 
elementary school.’ This we understand on vanous 
grounds to mean not that these schools were first 
instituted, but that attendance at them was henceforth 
to be compulsory. The elementary school, termed 
‘the house of the Book’ {i.e. Senpture), in opposition 
to ‘the house of study’ or college of the scribes (see 
below), was always closely associated with the syna- 
gogue. In the smaller places, indeed, the same building 
served for both. 

The elementary teachers, as we may call them, formed 
the lowest rank in the powerful guild of the senbes. 
They are ‘the doctors (lit. teachers) of the law,’ who, 
in our Lord’s day, were to be found in ‘every village of 
Galilee and Judsea’ (Lk 6^^ RV), and who figure so fre- 
quently in the Gospels. Attendance at the elementary 
school began at the age of six. Already the boy had 
learned to repeat the Shema (‘Hear, O Israel/ etc., 
Dt 6<), selected proverbs and verses from the Psalms. 
He now began to leam to read. His only textbooks 
were the rolls of the sacred Scriptures, espedaUy the 
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roll of the Law, the opening chapters of Leviticus being 
usually the first to be taken in hand. After the letters 
were mastered, the teacher copied a verse which the 
child had already learned by heart, and taught him to 
identify the individual words. The chief feature of the 
teaching was learning by rote, and that audibly, for 
the Jewish teachers were thorough behevers in the 
Latin maxim, repetitio mater studiorum. The pupils 
sat on the floor at the teacher’s feet, as did Saul at the 
feet of Gamaliel (Ac 22*). 

The subjects taught were ‘the three R’s’ — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the last in a very elementary 
form. The child’s first attempts at writing were prob- 
ably done, as in the Greek schools of the period, on 
sherds of pottery; from these he would be promoted 
to a wax tablet (Lk 1®* RV), on which he wrote ‘with 
a pointed style or metal instrument, very much as if 
one wrote on thickly buttered bread with a small 
stiletto.' Only after considerable progress had been 
made would he finally reach the digmty of papyrus. 

For the mass of young Jews of the male sex, for whom 
alone public provision was made, the girls being still 
restricted to the tuition of the home, the teaching of 
the primary school sufficed. Those, however, who 
wished to be themselves teachers, or otherwise to devote 
themselves to the professional study of the Law, passed 
on to the higher schools or colleges above mentioned. 
At the beginning of our era the two most important 
of these colleges were taught by the famous ‘doctors 
of the law,' Hillel and Shammai. It was a grandson 
of the former, Gamaliel i., who, thirty years later, num- 
bered Saul of Tarsus among his students (Ac 22*). In 
the Beth hammidrash (house of study) the exclusive 
subjects of study were the interpretation of the OT, 
and the art of applying the regulations of the Torah, 
by means of certain exegetical canons, to the minutest 
details of the hfe of the time. A. R. S. Kennedt. 

EGG. — See Food, § 7. 

EGIiAH (‘heifer’). — One of the wives of David, and 
mother of Ithream (2 S 3®, 1 Ch 3®). 

EGLAIM (Is 16®). — A town of Moab. The name has 
not been recovered. 

EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH occurs in an ancient oracle 
against Moab, which is quoted in Is 15® and Jer 48*<. In 
both these passages RV takes the word to be a proper 
name, giving in margin the alternative tr. ‘ [as] an heifer 
of three years old,’ which is AV in Jer 48®* and AVm in 
Is 15®. In the latter passage, AV text omits '[as].* 
It is still somewhat uncertain whether the word is an 
appellative or a proper name, although the latter view 
has commended itself to the majority of modem scholars. 

EGLON.— King of Moab, under whose leadership the 
Ammonites and Amalekites joined with the Moabites 
in fighting and defeating the Israelites. The latter 
‘served,’ i,e. paid tribute to, Eglon for eighteen years. 
Towards the end of this period Ehud assassinated 
Eglon, and brought to an end the Moabite ascendency 
over Israel (Jg 31®* ). W. O. E. Obsterlet. 

EGLOR. — A town near Lachish, mentioned only in 
connexion with the campaign of Joshua. Its king, 
Debir, joined the coalition against the Gibeonites 
(Jos 10®), and after the reduction of Lachish Joshua 
captured and destroyed it (10®*<-)* The site is probably 
Tdl NejUeK near Tell el-Hesy (Lachish); the neigh- 
bouring Khwrheh ‘ A^an better preserves the name, but 
the site is of no great antiquity. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

EGYPT.— Habitable and cultivable Egypt consists 
practically of the broad fan-shaped Delta opening 
on to the Mediterranean, and the narrow valley of 
the Nile bordered by deserts as far as the First Cataract 
(beyond which is Nubia, %,e, Ethiopia), with a few oases 
‘westward of the valley. Amongst the latter may be 


counted the Fayyum, w’hich, however, is separated 
from the nver only by a narrow ridge, and is connected 
therewith by a canal or natural channel conveying the 
waters of the river to the oasis. The Greek name 
Aigyptos may perhaps be connected with Hakeptah, a 
name in vogue during the New Kingdom for Memphis, 
the northern capital. Egypt was divided anciently 
into Upper and Lower, the latter comprising the Delta 
and a portion of the valley reaching above Memphis, 
while Upper Egypt (the northern portion of which is 
often spoken of as Middle Egypt) terminated at the 
First Cataract (Aswan). Each of these main divisions 
was subdivided into nomes, or counties, varying to some 
extent at different times, 22 being a standard number 
for the Upper Country and 20 for the Lower. Each 
nome had its capital city — the god of which was im- 
portant throughout the nome — and was generally 
governed by a nomarch. The alluvial land of Egypt 
is very fertile and easy to cultivate. Its fertility is 
independent of rainfall, that being quite insignificant 
except along the Mediterranean coast; it depends on 
the annual nse of the Nile, which commences in June 
and continues till October. If the nse is adequate, it 
secures the main crops throughout the country. In 
ancient times there may have been extensive groves of 
acacia trees on the borders of the alluvium kept moist 
by soakage from the Nile; but at most seasons of the 
year there was practically no natural pasture or other 
spontaneous growth except in marshy districts. 

In tffis brief sketch it is impossible to bestow more 
than a glance upon the various aspects of Egyptian 
civilization. The ancient Egyptians were essentially 
not negroes, though some affirm that their skulls reveal 
a negro admixture. Their language shows a remote 
affinity with the Semitic group in structure, but very 
little in vocabulary; the writing for monumental and 
decorative purposes was m pictorial ‘hieroglyphic’ 
signs, modified for ordinary purposes into cursive 
‘hieratic’ and in late times further to ‘demotic’: 
the last form preserves no traces of the pictorial origins 
recognizable by any one but a student. The Egyptian, 
like the old Hebrew writing, cannot record vowels, but 
only the consonantal skeletons of words.* 

The Egyptian artist at his best could rise to great 
beauty and sublimity, but the bulk of his work is dead 
with conventionality, and he never attained to the 
idea of perspective in drawing. The Egyptian engineers 
could accurately place the largest monoliths, without, 
however, learning any such mechanical contrivances 
as the pulley or the screw. The ‘wisdom of the 
Egyptians’ was neither far advanced nor profound, 
though many ideas were familiar to them that had 
never entered the heads of the nomads and inferior 
races about them. Their mathematics and astronomy 
were of the simplest kind; yet the Egyptian calendar 
was infimtely superior to all its contemporaries, and 
is scarcely surpassed by our own. The special import- 
ance attached by the Egyptians to the disposal and 
furnishing of the body after death may have been 
inspired by the preservative climate. From an early 
time the elaboration of doctrines regarding the after- 
life went on, involving endless contradictions. We 
may well admire the early connexion of religion ^th 
morality, shown especially in the ‘Negative Confession’ 
and the judgment scene of the weighing of the soul 
before Osiris, dating not later than the 18th Dynasty; 
yet in practice the Egyptian religion, so far as we can 
judge, was mainly a compelling of the gods by magic 
fonnulse. The priesthood was wealthy and powerful, 
* Egyptian names in this and other articles by the same 
writer, ifnot in their Greoized or Hebraized forms, are given, 
where possible, as they appear to have been pronounced in 
the time of the Deltaic D;masties and onwards, i e. during 
the last 1000 years b.c. This appears preferable to a purely 
conventional form, as it represents approximately the pro- 
nunciation heard by the Hebrew writers. The vowels are to 
be pronounced as m Italian. 
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and the people devout The worship of animals was 
probably restricted to a few sacred individuals in early 
EgjT)t, but a degree of sanctity was afterwards ex- 
tended to the whole of a species, and to almost e\ery 
species. 

1. The History of Egypt was divided by Manetho 
(who wrote for Ptolemy i. or ii.) into 31 dynasties 
from Menes to Alexander The chronology is very un- 
certain for the early times: most authorities in Germany 
place the 1st Dyn about b c 3300, and the 12th Dyn. 
at B c. 2000-1800. These dates, which depend largely 
on the interpretation of records of astronomical phe- 
nomena, may perhaps be taken as the miiumum. The 
allowance of time (200 years; lor the dark period be- 
tween the 12th and the ISth Dyns. seems insufficient: 
some would place the 12th Dyn. at b.c. 2500-2300, 
or even a whole ‘Sothic’ period of 1460 years earlier 
than the mimmum, and the 1st Dynasty would then 
be pushed back at least in equal measure. From the 
ISth Dyn. onwards there is close agreement. 

The histone period must have been preceded by a 
long pre-histonc age, evidenced in Upper Egypt by 
extensive cemetenes of graves contaimng fine pottery, 
instruments m fiint exquisitely w'orked, and in bone 
and copper, and shapely vessels in hard stone. Tradi- 
tion points to separate kingdoms of Upper and Lower 
Egypt towards the close of this penod. Menes, the 
founder of the 1st Dyn., umted the two lands. He 
came probably from This, near Abydos, where royal 
tombs of the first three Dyns have been found; but 
he built Memphis as his capital near the dmding line 
betw^een the tw^o halves of his kingdom. The earliest 
pyramid dates from the end of the 3rd dynasty. The 
stupendous Pyramids at Gizeh are of Cheops, Chephren, 
and Mycerinus of the 4th Dyn., from which time we 
have also very beautiful statues in wood, limestone, 
and dionte. In the 5th Dyn. the relief sculpture on 
tombs reached its highest excellence. The 6th Dyn. 
is notable for long inscriptions, both religious texts 
in the pyramids and biographical inscriptions in the 
lesser tombs. The first eight Dyns., of which the 
7th and 8th are utterly obscure, constitute the Old 
Kingdom. After the first two Dyns., best represented 
at Abydos, its monuments are concentrated at Memphis, 
but important records of the 6th Dyn are widely spread 
as far south as the First Cataract, parallel writh the 
growing power and culture of the nomarchs. Expedi- 
tions were made even under the 1st Dyn to the copper 
and turquoise mines in the pemnsula of Sinai, and 
cedar wood was probably then already obtained from 
Lebanon by sea. Under the 6th Dyn. Nubia furnished 
troops to the Egyptian armies from the distant south 
as far perhaps as Khartum, But at the end of it there 
was a collapse, probably through insufficient control of 
the local pnnees of that time by the nomarch. 

In the next period, the Middle Kingdom (Dyns. 9-17), 
we see the nse of Thebes; but the 9th and 10th Dyns. 
were from Heracleopolis, partly contemporary with the 
11th Dyn , which eventually suppressed the nval house. 
The monuments of the 11th Dyn. are almost confined 
to the neighbourhood of Thebes. Under the Ame- 
nemhes and Senwosris of the 12th Dyn., Egypt was as 
great as it was in the 4th Dyn,, but its power was not 
concentrated as then. The break-up of the old King- 
dom had given an opportunity to a number of powerful 
families to grow up and establish themselves in local 
princedoms: the family that triumphed over the rest 
by arms or diplomacy could control but could not 
ignore them, and feudalism was the result, each great 
prince having a court and an army resembling those 
of the king, but on a smaller scale. The most notable 
achievement of these Dyns. was the regulation of the 
lake of Mceris by AmenemhS m., with much other 
important work for irrigation and improvement of 
agriculture. Literature also flourished at this period. 
The traditional exploits of the world-conqueror Sesostris 


seem to have been developed in late times out of the 
petty expeditions of Senwosri iii. into Nubia, Libya, 
and Palestine. The 13th and 14th Dyns are repre- 
sented by a crowd of 150 royal names* they are very 
obscure, and some scholars would make them con- 
temporary with each other and with the following 
The 15th and 16th Dyns were of the little-known 
Hyksos or ‘Shepherd kings,’ apparently invaders from 
the East, who for a time ruled all Egypt (c. b c 1650). 
Excepting scarabs engraved with the names of the 
kings, monuments of the Hyksos are extremely rare 
Their names betray a Semitic language, they were 
probably barbarian, but in the end took on the culture 
of Egypt, and it is a strange fact that inscribed relics 
of one of them, Khyan, have been found in places as 
far apart as at Cnossus in Crete and Baghdad , no other 
Egjqitian king, not even Thetmosi iii , has quite so wide 
a range as that mystenous Hyksos. The foreign rulers 
are said to have oppressed the natives and to have 
forbidden the worship of the Egyptian deities. The 
pnnees of Thebes, becoming more or less independent, 
formed the 17th Dyn , and succeeded in ousting the 
hated Hyksos, now probably diminished in numbers 
and weakened by luxury, from Upper Egypt. The 
first king of the 18th Dyn., Ahmosi, drove them across 
the N.E frontier and pursued them into Palestine 
(c. B c. 1580). 

The 18th Dyn. ushers in the most glonous penod in 
Egyptian history, the New Kingdom, or, as it has been 
called on account of its far-reaching sway, the Empire, 
lasting to the end of the 20th Dynasty. The prolonged 
effort to cast out the Hyksos had welded together a 
nation in arms under the leadership of the Theban kings, 
leaving no trace of the old feudalism; the hatred of the 
oppressor pursued the ‘pest’ far into Syria in succes- 
sive campaigns, until Thetmosi i , the second successor 
of Ahmosi, reached the Euphrates. Thetmosi ii. and a 
queen, Hatshepsut (c. 1500), ruled for a time with less 
vigorous hands, and the latter cultivated only the arts 
of peace. Meanwhile the princes of Syna strengthened 
themselves and united to offer a formidable opposi- 
tion to Thetmosi iii. when he endeavoured to recover 
the lost ground. This Pharaoh, however, was a great 
strategist, as well as a vahant soldier: as the result of 
many annual campaigns, he not only placed his tablet 
on the bank of the Euphrates, by the side of that of 
Thetmosi i., but also consolidated the rule of Egypt 
over the whole of Syna and Phoemcia. The wealth 
of the conquered countnes poured into Egypt, and the 
temple of the Theban Ammon, the god under whose 
banner the armies of the Pharaohs of two dynasties 
had won their victories, was ever growing in wealth 
of slaves, lands, and spoil. Amenhotp iii. enjoyed the 
fruits of his predecessors’ conquests, and was a mighty 
bmlder. His are the colossi at Thebes named Memnon 
by the Greeks. The empire had then reached its 
zenith. Under Amenhotp iv. (c. 1370), in some ways 
the most sinking figure in Egyptian history [the latest 
discoveries tend to show that the king was not more 
than 14 years old when the great innovation took place. 
He may thus have been rather a tool in the hands of 
a reformer], it rapidly declined: the Hittites were 
pressing into Syria from the north, and all the while 
the Pharaoh was a dreamer absorbed in establishing 
a monotheistic worship of Aton (the sun) against the 
polytheism of Egypt, and more especially against the 
Theban and national worship of Ammon. He changed 
his own name to Akhenaton, built a new capital, the 
* Horizon of Aton,’ in place of Thebes, and erased the 
name and figure of Ammon wherever they were seen. 
Art, too, found in him a lavish patron, and struck out 
new types, often bizarre rather than beautiful. But 
for the empire Pharaoh had no thought or leisure. 
The cuneiform letters found in the ruins of his new- 
fangled capital at el-Amama show us his distracted 
agents and vassals in Syria appealing to him in vain 
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for support against the intrigues and onslaughts of ning of this dynasty. The 22nd Dyn (c. 950-750) arose 

rebels and invaders. His father Amenhotp in. had m Bubastis, or perhaps at Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt, 

carried on an active correspondence with the distant Its founder, Sheshonk i , the Biblical Shishak, was 

kings of Babylonia, Assyria, and Mitanni in Meso- energetic and overran Palestine, but his successors 

potamia,^ but after a few years Akhenaton must have quickly degenerated. The 23rd Dyn., said to be Tamte, 

lost all influence with them. Shortly after Akhen- was perhaps also Bubastite. There were now again all 

aton’s death the new order of things, for which he had the elements of feudalism m the country except the 

stnven so long and sacnficed so much, was abolished, central control, and Egypt thus lay an easy prey to a 

Its triumph having lasted for but 10 or 15 years. Ammon resolute invader. We fiiid at the end of the 23rd Egyptian 

worship was then restored, and retaliated on the name Dyn. Pankhi, king of Ethiopia, already in full possession 

and figure of the heretic king and of his god. of the Thebaid (c. 730) Tefnakht, pnnce of Sais, was then 

Although the 18th Dyn. was so powerful and active, endeavouring to estabhsh his sway over the other petty 

and had built temples in Nubia as well as in Syna, the princes of the Delta and Middle Egypt Pankhi accepted 

Delta was neglected. Only on the road to Asia, at the implied challenge, overthrew Tefnakht, and com- 

HeUopolis and Bubastis, have relics been found of these pelled him to do homage. Tefnakht ’s son Bocchons 

kings. Until Akhenaton’s heresy, their religious zeal alone forms the 24th Dynasty. He was swept away by 

was devoted to honouring Ammon. The 19th Dyn., another invasion led by Shabako (c. 715), who heads «/ie 

on the other hand, was as active in the Delta as m other Ethiopian or 25th Dynasty. Shabako was followed by his 

parts of Egypt, and although Ammon remained the son Shabitku and by Tahrak. The kings of this dynasty, 

principal god of the State, Ptah of Memphis and RS the umtmg the forces of Egypt and Ethiopia, endeavoured 

sun-god of Heliopolis were given places of honour at his to extend their influence over Syna in opposition to the 

side. There is a famous series of reliefs at Karnak of the Assyrians. Tahrak (Tirhakah) was particularly active 

Synan war of Seti i. (c. 1300) ; but his son Harnesses n. in this endeavour, but as soon as Esarhaddon was free to 

(c. 1290-1220) was the greatest figure in the Dynasty: he invade Egypt the Assynan king had no difficulty in 

was not indeed able to drive back the Hittites, but he taking Memphis, captunng most of the royal family, and 
fought so valorously in Syna that they could make no dnving Tahrak southward (c. 670). The native pnnces 
advance southward. They were compelled to make a were no doubt hostile at heart to the Ethiopian domina- 
treaty with Pharaoh and leave him master of Syria as tion: on his departure, Esarhaddon left these, to the 
far as Kadesh on the Orontes. Harnesses ii. was the number of 20, with Assyrian garrisons, in charge of 
greatest bmlder of all the Pharaohs, covering the land different parts of the country; an Assyrian governor, 
with temples and monuments of stone, the inscriptions however, was appointed to Pelusium, which was the key 
and scenes upon them in many cases extolling his exploit of Egypt. None the less the Ethiopian returned as soon 
against the Hittites at the battle of Kadesh, when his as the Assyrian host had withdrawn, and anmhilated 
personal prowess saved the Egyptian camp and army the army of occupation. Esarhaddon thereupon 
from overwhelming disaster. Towards the end of his prepared a second expedition, but died on the way. 
long reign of 67 years disorders multiplied, and his Ashurbanipal succeeding, reinstated the governors, and 
son and successor Mineptah had to face encroach- his army reached Thebes. On his withdrawal there 
ments of the Libyans on his own soil and revolt in was trouble again. The Assyrian governor of Pelusium 
his frontier possessions in Palestine. Mineptah, too, was was accused of treachery with Niku (Neko), prince of 
old, but by the fifth year of his reign he was able to boast Sais and Memphis, and Pekrfir of Pisapt (Goshen), and 
of peace and security restored to his country. The their correspondence with Tahrak was intercepted. 
19th Dyn. ended, however, m utter confusion, a Syrian They were all brought in chains to Nineveh, but Niku 
finally usurping the throne. In the 20th Dyn. the was sent back to Egypt with honour, and his son was 
assaults on Egypt were renewed with greater violence appointed governor of Athribis. Soon after this failure 
than ever by Libyans from the west and by sea-rovers Tahrak died: his nephew Tandamane recovered Mem- 
from the islands and coasts of the eastern Mediterranean, phis, but was speedily expelled by Ashurbanipal, who 
But Setnekht and his son and successor Harnesses iii. advanced up the river to Thebes and plundered it. 

(c. 1200-1165) were equal to the occasion. The latter Meanwhile the family of Neko at Sais was securing its 
was victorious everywhere, on sea and on land, and a position in the Delta, taking advantage of the pro- 
great incursion from the north, after maiming the Hittite tection afforded by the Assyrians and the weakening of 
power, was hurled back by the Egyptian king, who then the Ethiopian power. Neko himself was killed, perhaps 
established his rule in Syria and Phoemcia over a wider by Tandamane, but his son Psammetichus took his place, 
area than his celebrated namesake had controlled, founding the 2Qth Dynasty. Counting his reign from the 
Harnesses iii. was followed by sons and others of his own death of Tahrak (c. 664), Psammetichus soon ruled both 
name down to Harnesses xii., but all within glonous Upper and Lower Egypt, while in the absence of fresh 
reigns. Under them the empire flickered out, from expeditions all trace of the bnef Assynan domination 
sheer feebleness and internal decay. disappeared. The 26th Dyn. marks a great revival; 

Egypt now (c. 1100) enters upon a new period of Egypt quickly regained its prosperity after the terrible 
history, that of the Deltaic Dynasties. Thebes was no ravages of cnil wars and Ethiopian and Assyrian 
longer the metropolis. The growth of commerce in the invasions. Psammetichus i., in his long reign of 54 
Levant transferred the centre of gravity northward, years, re-organized the country, safeguarded it against 
After the fall of the New Kingdom, all the native attack from Ethiopia, and carried his arms into S.W. 
dynasties onginated in various cities of Lower, with Palestine. His son Neko, profiting by the long weak- 
perhaps Middle, Egypt. The later Ramessides had ness of Assyna, swept through Syna as far as CarcUemish 
depended for their fighting men on Libyan mercenaries, on the Euphrates, and put the land to tribute, until the 
and the tendency of the Libyans to settle on the rich Babylonian army commanded by Nebuchadrezzar 
lands of Egypt was thus hastened and encouraged. The hurled him back (b.c. 605). His successors, IPsam- 
military chiefs established their famihes in the larger metichus ii. and Apries (Hophra), attempted to regain 
towns, and speedily became wealthy as well as powerful ; influence in Syria, but without success. Apries with his 
It was from such families of Libyan origin that the later Greek mercenaries became unpopular with the native 
‘native* dynasties arose. Dyn. 21 was from Tanis soldiery.andhewasdethronedbyAhmasi(Amasis). This 
(Zoan) ; parallel with and apparently subject to it was a king, although he made alliances with Croesus of Lydia, 
dynasty of priest-kings at Thebes. The pitiful report of Polycrates of Samos, and Battus of Gyrene during a reign 
a certain Unamun, sent from Thebes to obtain wood of 46 years, devoted himself to promoting the internal 
from Lebanon, shows how completely Egypt’s influence prosperity of Egypt. It was a golden age while it lasted, 
in Syria and the Levant had passed away at the begin- but it did not prevent the new Persian masters of the East 
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iTom preparing to add Egypt to their dominions. Cyrus 
lacked opportunity, but Cambyses easily accomplished 
the conquest of Egypt in b.c. 527, six months after the 
death of Amasis. 

The Persian Dynasty is counted as the 27th. The 
memory of its founder was hateful to the Egyptians 
and the Greeks alike, probably the stones of his mad 
cruelty, though exaggerated, have a solid basis. Danus, 
on the other hand (521-486), was a good and considerate 
ruler, under whom Egypt prospered again, yet after the 
battle of Marathon it revolted. Xerxes, who quelled 
the revolt, and Artaxerxes were both detested. Inaros 
the Libyan headed another rebellion, which was backed 
by an Atheman army and fleet , but after some bnlliant 
successes his attempt was crushed. It was not till about 
BC. 405 that Egypt revolted successfully, thereafter, 
in spite of several attempts to bnng it again under 
the Persian yoke, it continued independent for some 60 
years, through Dyns. 28-30. At length, in 345, Ochus 
reconquered the pro\ance, and it remained subject to 
Persia until Alexander the Great entered it almost 
without bloodshed in 332 after the battle of Issus. 

Throughout the Hdlenistic (Ptolemaic and Roman) 
penod the capital of Egypt was Alexandria, the intel- 
lectual head of the world. Under the Ptolemys, Egypt 
on the whole prospered for two centunes, though often 
torn by war and dissension. [In the reign of Philo- 
metor (c. b.c. 170) a temple was bmlt by the high- 
pnest Onias for the Jews in Egypt after the model of 
the Temple at Jerusalem (Josephus, BJ vii. x. 3). 
The rmns have been recogmzed by Flinders Petrie at 
Tell el-Yahudieh.] From b.c. 70 there is a conspicu- 
ous absence of native documents, until Augustus in 
B c. 30 inaugurated the Roman rule. Egypt gradually 
recovered under its new masters, and in the second 
cent, of their rule was exceedingly prosperous as a nch 
and well-managed cornfield for the free supply of Rome. 

2. Egypt in the Bible is Egypt under the Deltaic 
Dynasties, or, at earliest, of the New Kingdom. This 
applies not only to the professedly late references in 
1 and 2 Kings, but also throughout. Abraham and 
Joseph may belong chronologicafiy to the Middle King- 
dom, but the Egyptian names in the story of Joseph 
are such as were prevalent only in the time of the Deltaic 
Dynasties. There were wide differences in manners 
and customs and in the condition of the country and 
people at different periods of the history of Egypt. 
In the Biblical accounts, unfortunately, there are not 
many criteria for a close fixing of the dates of com- 
position. It may be remarked that there were settle- 
ments of Jews in Pathros (Upper Egypt) as early as the 
days of Jeremiah, and papyn indicate the existence of an 
important Jewish colony at Syene and Elephantine, on 
the S. border of Egypt, at an equally early date. The 
OT writers naturally show themselves much better 
acquainted with the eastern Delta, and especially the 
towns on the road to Memphis, than with any other 
part of Egypt. For instance, Sais, the royal aty of 
the 26th Dyn. on the W. side of the Delta, is not once 
mentioned, and the situation of Thebes (No-Amon) is 
quite misunderstood by Nahum. Of localities in Upper 
Egypt only Syene and Thebes (No) are mentioned; 
in Middle Egypt, Hanes; while on the eastern border 
and the route to Memphis (Noph) are Shihor, Shur, 
Sin, Migdol, Tahpanhes, R-beseth, On; and by the 
southern route, Goshen, Rthom, Succoth, Rameses, 
besides lesser places in the Exodus. Zoan was not 
on the border routes, but was itself an important centre 
in the East of the Delta, as being a royal city. There 
are but few instances in which the borrowing of Egyptian 
customs or even words by the Hebrews can be traced; 
but the latter were none the less well acquainted with 
Egyptian ways. The Egyptian mourning of 70 days 
for Jacob is characteristic (Gn 50’), so also may be 
the baker’s habit of carrying on the head (40i«- 
The assertion that to eat bread with the Hebrews was 
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an abomination to the Egyptians (43®) has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. The Hebrews, no doubt, 
like the Greeks m Herodotus, slew and ate ammals, 
e.g. the sheep and the cow, which Egyptians in the 
later days were forbidden to slay by their religious 
scruples. Circumcision was frequent in Egypt, but 
how far it was a general custom (cf. Jos 5^) is not 
clear Prophecies of a Messiamc type were current 
in Egypt, and one can be traced back to about the 
time of the Hyksos domination. It has been suggested 
that in this and m the custom of circumcision are 
to be seen the most notable influences of Egypt on 
the people of Israel. 

3. Religion.— The piety of the Egyptians was the char- 
acteristic that struck the Greeks most forcibly, and 
their stupendous monuments and the bulk of the 
literature that has come down to us are either rehgious 
or funerary. An historical examination of all the 
phenomena would show that piety was inherent in the 
nature of the people, and that their religious observances 
grew and multiplied with the ages, until the Moslem 
conquest. The attempt will now be made to sketch 
some outhnes of the Egj'ptian religion and its practices, 
as they appear especially m the last millennium b c. 
The piety of the Egyptians then mamfested itself 
especially in the extraordinary care bestowed on the 
dead, and also in the number of objects, whether living 
or inammate, that were looked upon as divine. 

The priests (Egyp. ‘the pure ones’ or ‘the divine 
fathers’) were a special class with semi-hereditary 
pnvileges and duties. Many of them were pluralists. 
They received stipends in kind from the temples to 
which they were attached, and m each temple were 
divided into four phylce or tribes, which served in suc- 
cession for a lunar month at a time. The chief offices 
were ^ed by select pnests entitled prophets by the 
Greeks (Egyp. ‘servants of the god’; Potiphera 
(Gn 41 «) was prophet [of Re] in On), of which there 
was theoretically one for each god in a temple. Below 
the pnests in the temple were the pastophori (Egyp. 
‘openers,’ I'.e. of shrines), and of the same rank as these 
were the choachytes (Egyp. ‘water-pourers’) m the 
necropolis These two ranks probably made offerings 
of incense and hbations before the figure of the god 
or of the deceased. The priestly class were very at- 
tentive to cleanliness, wearing white hnen raiment, 
shaving their heads, and washing frequently. They 
abstained especially from fish and beans, and were 
probably all circumcised. The revenues of the temples 
came from endowments of land, from offerings and 
from fees. The daily ritual of offering to the deity 
was strictly regulated, formul® with magic power being 
addressed to the shnne, its door, its lock, etc., as it was 
being opened, as well as to the deity within; hymns were 
sung and sistrums rattled, animals slaughtered, and the 
altar piled with offenngs. On festal occasions the god 
would be carried about in procession, sometimes to visit 
a neighbouring deity. Burnt’Offerings, beyond the 
burning of incense, were unknown in early times, but 
probably became usual after the New Kingdom. Offer- 
ings of aU kinds were the perquisite of the priests when 
the god (image or animal) had had his enjoyment of 
them. Oracles were given in the temples, not by an in- 
spired pnest, but by nods or other si^ made by the 
god; sometimes, for instance, the decision of a god was 
sought in a legal matter by laying before him a papyrus 
in which the case was stated. In other cases the en- 
quirer slept in the temple, and the revelation came in a 
dream. The oracles of the Theban Ammon and (later) 
of Buto were pohtical forces: that of Ammon in the 
Oasis of Siwa played a part in Greek history. The 
most striking hymns date from the New Kingdom, and 
are addressed especially to the solar form of Ammon 
(or to the Aton during Akhenaton's heresy) ; the fervour 
of the worshipper renders them henotheistic, pan- 
theistic, or even theistic in tone. Prayers also occur; 
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but the tendency was overwhelrait-gly greater to magic, 
compelling the action of the gods, or m other ways 
producing the desired effect. Preservative amulets, 
over which the formulae had been spoken or on which 
such were engraved, abound on the mummies of the 
later dynasties, and no doubt were worn by hving 
persons The endless texts inscribed in the pyramids 
of the end of the Old Kingdom, on coffins of the 
Middle Kingdom, and in the Book of the Dead, are 
almost wholly magical formulae for the preservation 
of the material mummy, for the divinization of the 
deceased, for taking him safely through the penis of 
the under world, and giving him all that he would 
wish to enjoy in the future life. A papyrus is known 
of spells for the use of a mother nursing her child; spells 
accompanied the employment of drugs in medicine; 
and to injure an enemy images were made in wax and 
transformed by spells into persecuting demons. 

Egyptian theology was very complex and self-con- 
tradictory; so also were its views about the life after 
death. These were the result of the amalgamation of 
doctnnes onginally belonging to different locahties; 
the priests and people were always willing to accept 
or absorb new ideas without displacing the old, and 
to develop the old ones by imagination in different 
directions. No one attempted to reach a uniform 
system, or, if any had done so, none would abide long by 
any system. Death evidently separated the elements 
of which the living man was composed; the corpse 
might be rejoined from time to time by the hawk-winged 
soul, while at other times the latter would be in the 
heavens associating with gods. To the ka (life or activity 
or gemus) offerings were made at the tomb; we hear 
also of the 'shade' and ‘power.’ The dead man was 
judged before Osiris, the king of the dead, and if con- 
demned, was devoured by a demon, but if justified, 
fields of more than earthly fruitfulness were awarded to 
him in the under world; or he was received into the 
bark of the sun to traverse the heavens gloriously; 
or, according to another view, he passed a gloomy and 
feeble existence in the shadows of the under world, 
cheered only for an hour as the sun travelled nightly 
between two of the hour-gates of the infernal regions. 
No hint of the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis, 
attributed by Herodotus to the Egyptians, has yet 
been found in their wntings; but spells were given 
to the dead man by which he could voluntarily assume 
the form of a lotus, of an ibis or a heron or a serpent, 
or of the god Ptah, or ‘anything that he wished.* 
Supplies for the dead were deposited with him in the 
grave, or secured to him by magic formulas; offerings 
might be brought by his family on appropriate occa- 
sions, or might be made more permanent by endowment; 
but such would not be kept up for many generations. 

As to the deities, the king was entitled the ‘good 
god,’ was a mediator between god and man as the 
religious head of the State and chief of the priesthood, 
and his image might be treated as divine even during 
his lifetime. A dead man duly buried was divine and 
identified with Osiris, but in few cases did men pre- 
serving their personality become acknowledged gods; 
such was the case, however, conspicuously with two 
great scnbes and learned men — Imhotep, architect of 
king Zoser of the 3rd dynasty, and Amenhotp, son of 
Hap, of the time of Amenhotp in. (18th dynasty), who 
eventually became divine patrons of science and writing; 
the former was considered to be a son of Ptah, the god 
of Memphis, and was the equivalent of Asklepios as 
god of healing. Persons drowned or devoured by 
crocodiles were accounted specially divine, and Osiris 
from certain incidents in his myth was sometimes 
named ‘the Drowned.* The divinities proper were 
(1) gods of portions of the umverse: the sun-god ES was 
the most important of these; others were the earth-god 
Geb. the sky-god Shoou, and the goddess Nut, with 
stellar deities, etc. (2) Gods of particular qualities or 
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functions: as Thoth the god of wisdom, Mei goddess 
of justice and truth, Mont the god of war, Ptah the 
artificer god. (3) Gods of particulai localities these 
included many of classes (1) and (2). Some of them 
had a wide vogue from political, mythological, or other 
reasons: thus, through the rise of Thebes, Ammon, 
its local god, became the King of the Gods, and the god 
of the whole State in the New Empire, and Osins, god 
of Busins in the Delta, became the umversal King of 
the Dead, probably because his myth, shown in Passion 
Plays at festivals, made a strong appeal to humanity. 
Around the principal god of a temple were grouped a 
number of other deities, subordinate to him there and 
forming his court, although they might severally be 
his superiors in other localities; nine was the typical 
number in the divine court, and thus the co-templar 
deities were called the Ennead of the pnncipal god, 
though the number vaned considerably. Each pnncipal 
god or goddess, too, had a consort and their child, forming 
a triad; these triads had been gradually developed 
by analogy from one group to another, as from that of 
Osins, Isis, and Horns descnbed below. 

Some of the deities were of human form, as Ptah, 
Osiris, Etom, Muth, Neith, besides those which were of 
human origin. Bes, the god of joy and of children, 
was a grotesque dwarf dancer. Others were in the form 
of animals or animal-headed — canine, as Anubis and 
Ophois, fehne, as Mihos (Miusis) and the goddesses 
Sakhmis and Bubastis. Thoth was ibis-headed; 
Horus, ES, and Mont had the heads of falcons. Besides 
the sacred animal whose head is seen in the repre- 
sentations of the god, there were others which did not 
affect his normal form, although they were considered 
as incarnations of him. Thus the bull Apis was sacred 
to Ptah, Mnevis to Etom, Bacis to Mont, and in addition 
to the ibis, the ape was, in a more complete sense than 
these, an embodiment of Thoth. In the late ages most 
mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, and several insects were 
looked upon as sacred, — some only m particular 
localities, others universally, such as the cow sacred to 
Hathor, Isis, etc., and the cat sacred to Bubastis; after 
death, the sacred animals were mummified, fully or in 
part, separately or in batches, according to their size 
and sanctity. 

RS, the sun-god, was the ruler of heaven and the 
archetype of the living king; other ruling gods, such 
as Ammon, Suchos the crocodile-god, Mont the war-god, 
were identified with R6, whose name was then generally 
added to theirs. The popular Osins legend was the 
supreme factor in the Egyptian religion, however, from 
the 26th Dynasty and onwards. Osiris was the beneficent 
king of Egypt, slain and cut in pieces by his wicked 
brother Seth, sought for by his sister-wife Isis, and 
restored by her magic to life; Isis bore him Horns, who 
avenged his father by overcoming Seth. The dead Osiris 
was an emblem of the dead king and of the sun in the 
night, Homs of the succeeding or reigning king and of 
the next day’s sun; thus the tragedy and the triumph 
were ever renewed. Not only dead kings, but also all the 
blessed dead, were assimilated to Osiris, and triumphed 
through Horus and his helpers. With the Osiris legend 
are connected the best features in the Book of the 
Dead, the remarkable judgment scene, and the negative 
confession, implying that felicity after death depended 
on a meritorious life. Seth, once god of several localities 
and a type of power, as an element of the myth, was 
the type of darkness and wickedness; and in late times 
he, together with his animals the ass and the hippo- 
potamus, and Suchos the crocodile-god, were execrated, 
and his worship hardly tolerated even in his own cities. 
Ptah the god of Memphis had an uninteresting per- 
sonality; the inhabitants of that populous capital 
reserved their emotions for the occasions when Apis 
died and a new Apis was found, assimilating the former 
to Osiris and probably the latter to Horus. The dead Apis, 
which was buried with such pomp and expenditure, was 
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Qalled the Osiris Apis — Osirapis or Serapis. With some 
modification, this Serapis, well known and popular 
amonffst nati\ es and foreif?n settlers alike, was chosen 
by Ptolemy Soterto be the presiding deity of his kingdom, 
for the Egj'ptians, and more especially for the Greeks 
at Alexandria. He was worshipped as a form of Osins, 
an infernal Zeus, associated with Isis. His acceptance 
by the Greek world, and still more enthusiastically by 
the Romans and the western half of the Roman world, 
spread the Osins Passion — otherwise the Isiac mystenes 
— far and wide. This Isiac worship possessed many 
features in common with Chnstianity: on the one hand, 
it prepared the world for the latter, and influenced its 
symbols; while, on the other, it proved perhaps the most 
powerful and stubborn adversary of the Chnstian dogma 
in its contest with pagamsm. F. Ll. Griffith. 

EGYPT, RIVER (RV ‘brook,’ better ‘wady’) OF.— 
The S W. boundary of Palestine (Nu 345, jg 2712 etc., 
cf. ‘river (nahar) of Egypt,’ Gn 15^*, and simply ‘the 
wady,' Ezk 47^® 4828). It is the Wady el-Arish, still 
the boundary of Egypt, in the desert half-way between 
Pe usium and Gaza. Water is always to be found by 
digging in the bed of the wady, and after heavy ram 
the latter is filled with a rushing stream. El-Ansh, where 
the wady reaches the Mediterranean, was an Egyptian 
frontier post to which malefactors were bamshed after 
having their noses cut off; hence its Greek name Rhino- 
corura. See also Shihor, Shue. F. Ll. Griffith. 

EGYPTIAN, THE.— An unnamed leader of the 
‘Assassins’ or ‘Sicani’ for whom Claudius Lysias took 
St. Paul (Ac 2188 ). This man is also mentioned by 
Josephus as a leader defeated by Felix, but not as con- 
nected with the ‘Assassins’ (AnL xx. viii. 6). The 
Egyptian escaped, and Lysias thought that he had secured 
him in St. Paul’s person. The discrepancies between 
Josephus and St. Luke here make mutual borrowing 
improbable. See Theudas. A. J. Maclean. 

EGYPTIAN VERSIONS.-^See TextopNT, §§ 27-29. 

EHI. — See Ahiram. 

EHGD.— 1. The deliverer of Israel from Eglon, king 
of Moab (Jg 312 - 8 O). The story of how Ehud slew Eglon 
bears upon it the stamp of genuineness; according to it, 
Ehud was the bearer of a present from the children of 
Israel to their conqueror, the king of Moab. On being 
left alone with the king, Ehud plunges his sword into 
the body of Eglon, and makes good his escape into the 
hill-country of Ephraim. Israel is thus delivered from 
the Moabite supremacy. 2. Son of Bilhaa, a Benjamite 
(1 Ch 710, cf. 8«). W. O. E. Obstbrlbt. 

EKER.— A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 227). 

EEREBEL (Jth 7i«).— Apparently the town of 
'Akraheh, E. of Shechem, the capital of Akrabattine. 

EERON.— A city in the Philistine Pentapolis, not 
conquered by Joshua (Jos IS®), but theoretically a 
border city of Judah (15^0 and Dan (19^®); said, in a 
passage which is probably an interpolation, to have 
been smitten by Judah (Jg l^s). Hither the captured 
ark was brought from Ashdod (1 S 6^®), and on its 
restoration the Philistine lords who had followed it to 
Beth-shemesh returned to Ekron (1 S 6“). Ekron was 
the border town of a temtory that passed in the days 
of Samuel from the Philistines to Israel (1 S 7i<), and 
it was the limit of the pursuit of the Philistines after 
the slaying of Goliath by David (1752). its local numm 
was Baal-zebub, whose oracle Ahaziah consulted after 
his accident (2 K 12). Like the other Philistine cities, 
it IS made the subject of denunciation by Jeremiah, 
Amos, Zephaniah, and the anonymous prophet whose 
writing occupies Zee 9-11. This city is commonly 
identified with *Akir, a village on the Philistine plain 
between Gezer and the sea, where there is now a Jewish 
colony. For the identification there is no basis, except 
the coincidence of name; there are no remains of antiq- 
uity whatever at 'AHt, E. A. S. Macalibteb. 
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EL.— See God. 

ELA.— 1. 1 Eb 927 = Elam, Ezr IQM 2. 1 K 
father of Solomon’s commissariat officer in Benjamin. 

ELAH.— 1. A ‘duke’ of Edom (Gn 36«, 1 Ch 152) 

2. Son of Baasha, king of Israel. He had nominal 
possession of the throne two years or fractions of years 
<1 K les-i-*). He gave himself to drunken dissipation, 
until Zimri, one of his generals, revolted and killed him 
The usual extirpation of the defeated dynasty followed 

3. Father of Hoshea (2 K IS^o 17i 18i- «). 4. Second 
son of Caleb (1 Ch 4 ^ 5 ). 5 , a Benjamite (1 Ch 9®). 

H. P. Smith 

ELAH (‘terebinth’).— A valley in the Shephelah, 
the scene of the battle between David and Goliath 
(1 S 17. 218) It is most likely the modern Wady 
es-Sunt, which, rising m the mountains about Jeba, 
about 11 miles due S.W. of Jerusalem, runs westward, 
under vanous names, till it opens on the Maritime 
Plain at Tell es-Safi. In the middle of the valley is a 
watercourse which runs in winter only; the bottom is 
full of small stones such as David might have selected 
for his sling. R* A. S. Macalistbb. 

ELAM.— 1. A son of Shem (Gn 1022 = 1 Ch p7), the 
eponymous ancestor of the Elamites (see following article). 
2. A Korahite (1 Ch 26®). 3. A Benjamite (1 Ch 824). 

4. The eponym of a family of which 1254 returned with 
Zerub. (Ezr 2\ Neh 712 , i Es S^®) and 71 with Ezra 
(Ezr 87, 1 Es 883). it was one of the BenS-Elam that 
urged Ezra to take action against mixed marriages 
(Ezr 102), and six of the same family are reported to have 
put away their foreign wives (Ezr 1026). Elam acc. to 
Neh 10“ ‘sealed the covenant.’ 6. In the parallel lists 
Ezr 281, Neh 78* ‘the other Elam’ has also 1254 descend- 
ants who return with Zerubbabel. 6. A priest who took 
part in the dedication of the walls (Neh 1242). 

ELAM. — An important country of Western Asia, 
called Elamiu by the Babylonians and Elymais by the 
Greeks (also Susiana, from Shushan or Susa the capital). 
It corresponds nearly to the modern Chuziatan, lying 
to the east of the lower Tigris^ but including also the 
mountains that skirt the plain. The portion south of 
Susa was known as Anshan (Anzan). In Gn lO*® (1 Ch 
117) Elam IS called a son of Shem, from the mistaken idea 
that the people were of the Semitic race. They belonged 
to the great family of barbarous or semi-barbarous 
tribes which occupied the highlands to the east and 
north of the Semites before the influx of the Aryans. 

Historically Elam’s most important place in the 
Bible is found in Gn 14^® , where it is mentioned as the 
suzerain of Babylonia and therewith of the whole 
western country including Palestine. The period there 
alluded to was that of Elam’s greatest power, a little 
later than b.c. 2300. For many centuries previous, 
Elam had upon the whole been subordinate to the 
ruling power of Babylonia, no matter which of the 
great cities west of the Tigris happened to be supreme. 
Not many years later, Hammurabi of Babylon (perhaps 
the Amraphel of Gn 14) threw off the yoke of Elam, 
which henceforth held an inferior place. Wars between 
the two countries were, however, very common, and 
Elam frequently had the advantage. The splendidly 
defensible position of the capital contributed greatly to 
its independence and recuperative power, and thus 
Susa became a repository of much valuable spoil secured 
from the Babylonian cities. This explains how it came 
about that the Code of Hammurabi, the most important 
single monument of Oriental antiquity, was found in 
the ruins of Susa. A change in relations gradually 
took place after Assyria began to control Babylonia 
and thus encroach upon Elam, which was thenceforth, 
as a rule, in league with the patriotic Babylonians, 
especially with the Chaldaeans from the south-land. 
Interesting and tragic is the story of the combined 
efforts of the Chaldseans and Elamites to repel the 
invaders. The last scene of the drama was the capture 
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and sack of Susa (c. b.c. 645). The conqueror Ashur- 
baihpal (Bibl Osnappar) completed the subjugation of 
Elam by deporting many of its inhabitants, among the 
eviles being a detachment sent to the province of Samana 
(Ezr 4'''). Shortly thereafter, when Assyna itself declined 
and fell, Elam was occupied by the rising Aryan tnbes, 
the Medes from the north and the Persians from the 
south Cyrus the Persian (born about b.c. 590) was the 
fourth hereditary prince of Anshan. 

Elam has a somewhat prominent place in the prophetic 
wntings, in which Media + Elam = Persian empire. 
See esp. Is 2V^ , Jer 493iff , and cf. Is 226, jer 25», 
Ezk 32“. Particular interest attached to the part 
taken by the Elamites in the overthrow of Babylonia. 
An effect of this participation is curiously shown in the 
fact that alter the Exile, Elam was a fairly common 
name among the Jews themselves (Ezr 27. 21^ ^eh 712, 

1 Ch 82< et <U.). J. F. McCurdy. 

ELASA (1 Mac O*). — The scene of the defeat and death 

of Judas MaccabsBus. The site may be at the ruin IVasa, 
near Beth-horon. 

ELASAH (‘God hath made’). — 1. One of those who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10“). 2. The son of 
Shaphan, who, along with Gemariah the son of Hilkiah, 
earned a message from king Zedekiah to Babylon 
(Jer 293). 

ELATH (called also Eloth, ‘the great trees*). — An 
important Edomite town on the N E. arm of the Bed 
Sea, near Ezion-geber. It is mentioned as one of the 
places passed by the Israelites during their wanderings 
(Dt 28). Close to it king Solomon’s navy was con- 
structed (1 K 926). Subsequently the town must have 
been destroyed, as we read in 2 K 1422 of its being 
bmlt by Azanah. Later on it was conquered by the 
Edomites (so RVm). W. 0. E. Oesterley. 

EL-BERITH.'— See Baal-berith. 

EL -BETHEL.— The name which Jacob is said to have 
given to the scene of his vision on his way back from 
Paddan-aram, Gn 367 (p ?). 

ELDAAH.— A son of Midian (Gn 25^ 1 Ch 1“). 

ELD AD One of the seventy elders appointed to assist 
Moses in the government of the people. On one occasion 
he and another named Medad were not present with 
Moses and the rest of the elders at the door of the Taber- 
nacle to hear God’s message and receive His spirit. But 
the spirit of the Lord came upon them where they were, 
and they prophesied in the camp. Joshua regarded 
this as an irregularity, but Moses declined to interfere 
(Nu 1126-29). 

ELDER (in OT). — The rudimentary form of govern- 
ment which prevailed amongst the Hebrews in primitive 
times grew out of family life. As the father is head of the 
household, so the chiefs of the principal families ruled 
the clan and the tribe, their authonty being ill-dedned, 
and, hke that of an Arab sheik, depending on the 
consent of the governed. In our earliest documents 
the ‘elders of Israel’ are the men of position and 
influence, who represent the community m both rehgious 
and civil affairs (Ex 3^6 is 1211 ija. igw 197, Nu lli«, 
Dt 6“ 271 3128): the ‘elders’ of Ex 241 are the ‘nobles’ 
of v.ii. Josephus sums up correctly when he makes Moses 
declare: ‘Aristocracy ... is the best constitution’ 
{Ant. VI. viii. 17). The system existed in other Semitic 
races (Nu 22^, Jos 9“, Ezk 279, ps 10522), After the 
settlement in Canaan the ‘elders’ still possessed much 
weight (1 S 48 8^ 158“, 2 S 3i7 58 17i4f-, 1 K gi). And 
now we find ‘elders of the city’ the governing body of 
the town (Ru 4* 1 S IP, 1 K 218. u, 2 K IQi- «); the 

little town of Succoth boasted no fewer than seventy- 
seven (Jg 8“). Deuteronomy brings into prominence 
their judicial functions (Dt I6I8 19“ 212ff 221® 257®.), 
which were doubtless infringed upon by the position of 
the king as supreme j'udge (1 S 82®, 2 S 15S 1 K 3®, 

2 K 158, Is 116, Am 2®), but could not be abolished 


(IK 207ff , 2 K 10“ 231 ). During the Exile the ‘elders 
are the centre of the people’^ life (Jer 29^ Ezk 8^ 14^ 20‘ 
Ezr59ff 67ff ;cf Sus®), and dtter the Return they continue 
active (Ezr IQs Ps 107“ Pr Spa, J1 lu 2“). It is 
not improbable that the later Sanhedrin is a develop- 
ment of this institution J Taylor. 

ELDER (in NT).— See Bishop , Church Government, 

6 ( 2 ). 

ELEAD. — An Ephraimite (1 Ch 72^). 

ELEADAH. — An Ephraimite (1 Ch 729). 

ELBALEH (Nu 328- 8?, is 15^ 16®, Jer 48w).— A town 
of the Moabite plateau, conquered by Gad and Reuben, 
and rebuilt by the latter tribe. It is now the ruined 
mound of el-AU about a mile N. of Heshbon, 

ELEASAH.— 1. A Judahite (1 Ch 239. 40). 2. A 
descendant of Saul (1 Ch 837 943). 

ELEAZAR (‘ God hath helped ’ ) . — 1, A son of Aaron. 
It was natural that pnestly traditions should have much 
to say about him. But in earlier wntings his name 
appears only twice, both probably from E; Dt lO® (his 
succession to the pnestly office at Aaron's death), 
Jos 2433 (his death and bunal). In P he is the 
third son of Aaron by Elisheba, his brothers being 
Nadab, Abihu, and Ithamar (Ex Nu S®). With 
them he was consecrated priest (Ex 28J-), and was chief 
over the Levites (Nu 332). Nadab and Abihu having 
died (Lv 10“ ), he succeeded Aaron as chief priest 
(Nu 2026-28). He took part in the census in Moab 
(Nu 261 63)^ and afterwards played a prominent part in 
the history of the settlement under Joshua (Jos 14i 17* 
1961 211). He marned a daughter of Putiel, and she bore 
him Phinehas (Ex e®*). When the Zadokite priests 
returned from Babylon, they traced their descent to 
Aaron through Eleazar, ignonng the house of Eli 
(1 Ch 6»*8); in some cases, however, the claim was made 
through Ithamar (1 Ch 246i ). 2. Son of Abinadab 
(1 S 71). 3. One of David's three heroes (2 S 239, 1 Ch 
11120. 4. A Levite (1 Ch 2321 2428). g. 1 ps 8« = 

Eliezer, Ezr IQis. 6. A priest (Ezr Sss, Neh 12*2, 1 Es 
8 « 3 ). 7. 1 Es 919= Eliezer, Ezr IQi®. 8. One who took 
a non-Israelite wife (Ezr IO25, 1 Es 92®). 9. A brother 
of Judas Maccabaeus (1 Mac 2® 6“-i®, 2 Mac 82®). 10. A 
martyr under Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mac 6i8-3i). 11. 
Father of Jason (lMac8i7). 12. Sirach Eleazar (Sir 5027). 
13. An ancestor of Jesus (Mt li®). A. H. M*Neile. 

election, — T he idea of election, as expressive of 
God’s method of accomplishing His purpose for the 
world in both providence and grace, though (as befits 
the character of the Bible as peculiarly ‘the history 
of redemption’) especially in grace, goes to the heart 
of Senpture teaching. The word ‘election’ itself 
occurs but a few times (Ac 9“ ‘vessel of election,’ 
Ro 911 116. 7 28, 1 Th IS 2 P 116); ‘elect’ in NT 
much oftener (see below); but equivalent words in 
OT and NT, as ‘choose,’ ‘chosen,’ ‘foreknow’ (in 
sense of ‘fore-designate’), etc., considerably extend 
the range of usage. In the OT, as will be seen, the 
special object of the Divine election is Israel {e g. Dt 437 
77 etc,); but within Israel are special elections, as of 
the tribe of Levi, the house of Aaron, Judah, David 
and his house, etc.; while, in a broader sense, the idea, 
if not the expression, is present wherever individuals 
are raised up, or separated, for special service (thus 
of Cyrus, Is 4428 452*®). In the NT the term ‘elect* 
is frequently used, both by Christ and by the Apostles, 
for those who are heirs of salvation {e.g. Mt 2422 a* «ll, 
Lk 187, Ro 833, Col 312, 2 Ti 21®, Tit 1 P P), and the 
Church, as the new Israel, is described as ‘an elect 
race* (1 P 29). Jesus Himself is called, with reference 
to Is 42S God’s ‘chosen’ or ‘elect’ One (Mt 12“, Lk 936 
RV, 2385); and mention is once made of ‘elect’ angels 
(1 Ti 521). In St. Paul’s Epistles the idea has great 
prominence (Ro 9, Eph etc ), It is now necessary to 
investigate the implications of this idea more carefully. 
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Election, etj’molo^ncally, is the choice of one, or of 
some, out of many. In the usa^e we are investigating, 
election is ai^^ays, and only, of God. It is the method 
by whicn. in the exercise of His holy freedom, He carries 
out Hib purpose (‘the purpose of God according to 
election,' Ro ). The ‘ call' which brings the election 
to light, as m the call of Abraham, Israel, believers, 
IS in time, but the call rests on God’s prior, eternal 
determination (Ro 8” 2 ®;. Israel was chosen of God’s 
free love (Dt 7®^ ); belieters are declared to be blessed 
in Christ, ‘e\en as he chose’ them ‘in him’ — the 
One in whom is the ground of all salvation — ‘before 
the foundation of the world’ (Eph l^). It is strongly 
insisted on, therefore, that the reason of election is not 
anything in the object itself (Ro 1 ®); the ground 
of the election of believers is not in their holiness or 
good works, or even in fides proevisa, but solely in 
God’s free grace and mercy (Eph V-*; holiness a result, 
not a cause). They are ‘made a heritage, having been 
foreordained according to the purpose of him w'ho 
worketh all things after the counsel of his will ’ (Eph I“); 
or, as in an earlier verse, * according to the good pleasure 
of his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace* (v.«). 
Yet, as it is axiomatic that there is no unnghteousness 
with God (Ro 9”); that His loving will embraces the 
whole world (Jn 1 Ti 20; that He can neter, m 
even the slightest degree, act partially or capriciously 
(Ac 103*, 2 Ti 2^0; and that, as sahation in the case 
of none is compulsory, but is always in accordance with 
the saved person’s own free choice, so none penshes 
but by his own fault or unbelief — it is obvious that 
difficult problems anse on this subject which can be 
solved, so far as solution is possible, only by close 
attention to all Scripture indications. 

1. In the OT.— Valuable help is afforded, first, by 
observing how this idea shapes itself, and is developed, 
in the OT. From the first, then, we see that God’s 
purpose advances by a method of election, but observe 
also that, while sovereign and free, this election is 
never an end in itself, but is subordinated as a means 
to a wider end. It is obvious also that it was only by 
an election— that is, by beginmng w'lth some indi\idual 
or people, at some time, in some place — that such ends 
as God had in view in His Kingdom could be realized. 
Abraham, accordingly, is chosen, and God calls him, 
and makes His covenant with him, and with his seed; 
not, how'ever, as a private, personal transaction, but that 
in him and in his seed ail families of the earth should 
be blessed (Gn 122* * etc.). Further elections narrow 
down this line of promise — Isaac, not Ishmael; Jacob, 
not Esau (cf, Ro 9^-13)— till Israel is grown, and pre- 
pared for the national covenant at Sinai. Israel, 
again, is chosen from among the families of the earth 
(Ex Dt 4«, Am 3=); not, however, for its owm sake, 
but that it may be a means of blessing to the Gentiles. 
This is the ideal calling of Israel which peculiarly 
comes out in the prophecies of the Servant of Jehovah 
(Is 41-49) — a calling of which the nation as a whole 
so fatally fell short (Is 42i8* 20 ). go far as these proph- 
ecies of the Servant point to Christ — the Elect One 
in *the supreme sense, as both Augustine and Calvin 
emphasize — His mission also was one of salvation to 
the world. 

Here, however, it will naturally be asked — Is there 
not, after all, a reason for these and similar elections 
in the greater congruity of the object with the purpose 
for which it was designed? If God chose Abraham, 
was it not because Abraham w*as the best fitted among 
existing men for such a vocation? Was Isaac not 
better fitted than Ishmael, and Jacob than Esau, to 
be the transmitters of the promise? This leads to a 
remark which carries us much deeper into the nature 
of Section. We err grievously if we think of God’s 
relation to the objects of His choice as that of a workman 
to a set of tools provided for him, from which he selects 
that moat suited to his end. It is a shallow view of the 
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Di\1ne election which regards it as simply availing 
Itself of happy varieties of character spontaneously 
presenting themselves in the course of natural develop- 
ment. Election goes deeper than grace — even into the 
sphere of nature. It presides, to use a happy phrase of 
Lange’s, at the making of its object (Abraham, Moses, 
DaMd, Paul, etc.), as well as uses it when made. The 
question is not simply how, a man of the gifts and 
qualifications of Abraham, or Moses, or Paul, being 
given, God should use him in the way He did, but 
rather how a man of this spintual build, and these 
gifts and qualifications, came at that precise juncture 
to be there at all. The answer to that question can 
be found only in the Divine ordering; election working 
in the natural sphere prior to its being revealed in 
the spintual, God does not simply find His instruments 
— He creates them: He has had them, in a true sense, 
in view, and has been preparing them from the founda- 
tion of things. Hence St. Paul’s saying of himself 
that he was separated from his mother’s womb (Gal 1'®; 
cf. of Jeremiah, Jer 1®; of Cyrus, Is 45® etc.). 

Here comes in another consideration. Israel was 
the elect nation, but as a nation it miserably failed in 
its vocation (so sometimes with the outward Church). 
It would seem, then, as if, on the external side, election 
had failed of its result; but it did not do so really. 
This is the next step in the OT development— the 
realization of an election within the election, of a true 
and spintual Israel within the natural, of individual 
election as distinct from national. This idea is seen 
shaping itself in the greater prophets in the doctrine 
of the ‘remnant’ (cf. Is P 6»3 Sie-is etc.); in the idea 
of a godly kernel in Israel in distinction from the un- 
believing mass (involved in prophecies of the Servant); 
and is laid hold of, and effectively used, by St. Paul 
in his rebutting of the supposition that the word of 
God had failed (Ro 9® ‘for they are not all Israel that 
are of Israel,’ 11® ^ etc.). This yields us the natural 
transition to the NT conception. 

2. In the NT, — The difference in the NT standpoint 
in regard to election may perhaps now be thus defined. 
(1) Whereas the election in the (5 t is primarily national, 
and only gradually works round to the idea of an 
inner, spintual election, the opposite is the case in the 
NT— Section is there at first personal and individual, 
and the Church as an elect body is viewed as made up 
of these indhidual believers and all others professing 
faith in Chnst (a distinction thus again ansing between 
inward and outward). (2) Whereas the personal aspect 
of election in the OT is throughout subordinate to the 
idea of service, in the NT, on the other hand, stress is 
laid on the personal election to eternal salvation; and 
the aspect of election as a means to an end beyond itself 
falls into the background, without, however, being 
at all intended to be lost sight of. The believer, accord- 
ing to NT teaching, is called to nothing so much as to 
active service; he is to be a light of the world (Mt 5i®-i«), 
a worker together with God (1 Co 3®), a living epistle, 
known and read of all men (2 Co 3* 3); the light has 
shined in his heart that he should give it forth to others 
(2 Co 4®); he is elected to the end that he may show 
forth the excellencies of Him who called him (1 P 2®), 
etc. St. Paul is a * vessel of election’ to the definite end 
that he should bear Christ’s name to the Gentiles (Ac9“). 
Believers are a kind of ‘first-fruits* unto God (Ro 16®, 
1 Co 16«, Ja 11 ®, Rev 140; there is a ‘fulness’ to be 
brought in (Ro ll*®). 

As carrying us, perhaps, most deeply into the 
comprehension of the NT doctrine of election, it is 
lastly to he observed that, apart from the inheritance 
of ideas from the OT. there is an experiential basis 
for this doctnne, from which, in the living conscious- 
ness of faith, it can never be divorced. In general 
it is to be remembered how God’s providence is every- 
where in Scripture represented as extending over all 
persons and events — nothing escaping His notice, or 
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falling outside of His counsel (not even the great crime 
of the Crucifixion, Ac 4^8) — and how uniformly every- 
thing good and gracious is ascribed to His Spirit as 
Its author {e,g. Ac 11»8, Eph 2 *, Ph 2 > 3 , He 1320 21). 
It cannot, therefore, he that in so great a matter as a 
soul's regeneration (see Regeneration), and the trans- 
lating of it out of the darkness of sin into the light and 
blessing of Christ’s Kingdom (Ac 26 » 8 , Col P- 1 P 2 ® i®), 
the change should not be viewed as a supreme tnumph 
of the grace of God in that soul, and should not be referred 
to an eternal act of God, choosing the indnldual, 
and in His love calling him in His own good time into 
this felicity. Thus also, in the expenence of salvation, 
the soul, conscious of the part of God in bringing it 
to Himself, and hourly realizing its entire dependence 
on Him for everything good, will desire to regard it 
and will regard it; and will feel that in this thought 
of God’s everlasting choice of it lies its true ground 
of security and comfort (Ro S®® ^ 38 id), jt ig not the 
soul that has chosen God, but God that has chosen it 
(cf. Jn I 5 i«), and all the comforting and assunng promises 
which Christ gives to those whom He describes as ‘ given’ 
Him by the Father (Jn 3 ® etc.)— as His 'sheep* 
(Jn 103-6 etc.)— are humbly appropriated by it for its 
consolation and encouragement (cf. Jn fi®® iow-29 etc.). 

On this experiential basis (IJalnnist and Armiman 
may be trusted to agree, though it leaves the speculative 
question still unsolved of how precisely God’s grace 
and human freedom work together in the production 
of this great change. That is a question which meets 
us wherever God’s purpose and man’s free will touch, 
and probably will be found to embrace unsolved element 
till the end. Start from the Divine side, and the work 
of salvation is all of grace; start from the human side, 
there is responsibility and choice. The elect, on any 
showing, must always be those in whom grace is regarded 
as effecting its result, the will, on the other hand, 
must be freely won; but this winning of the will may 
be viewed as itself the last triumph of grace— God 
working in us to will and to do of His good pleasure 
(Ph 2 ^ 3 , He 1320 21), From this highest point of vnew 
the antinomy disappears; the believer is ready to 
acknowledge that it is not anything m self, not his 
willing and running, that has brought him into the 
Kingdom (Ro 9^6), but only God’s eternal mercy. See, 
further, Predestination, Regeneration, Reprobate. 

J AIRIES Orr. 

£L£0T LADY. — See John [Epistles of, ii.J. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL.— Upon the ‘parcel of ground’ 
which he had bought at Shechem, Jacob built an altar 
and called it El-dohe-Israd, *E 1 , the god of Israel,’ 
Gn 3320 (E). This appears a strange name for an altar, 
and it is just possible that we should emend the text, 
30 as to read with the LXX, * he called upon the God of 
Israel.’ 

EL ELYON.— See God, and Most High. 

ELEMENT. — A component or constituent part of a 
complex body. The ancient philosophers inquired 
after the essential constituent elements, principles, or 
substances of the physical universe; and many supposed 
them to consist of earth, air, fire, and water. As used 
in the NT the word always appears in the plural, 

1 . In 2 P 310 12 the physical elements of the heavens 
and the earth are referred to as destined to destruction 
at the sudden coming of the Day of the Lord, * by reason 
of which the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.’ In 
the same sense the apocryphal Book of Wisdom (7i7) 
employs the word, and speaks of ‘the constitution of 
the world and the operation of the elements.’ It should 
be observed also that the later Jewish angelology con- 
ceived these different elements and all the heavenly 
bodies as animated by living spirits, so that there were 
angels of the waters, the winds, the clouds, the hail, 
the frost, and the various seasons of the year. Thus 
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we read in the NT Apocalypse of the four angels of the 
four winds, the angel that has power over fire, the 
angel of the waters, and an angel standing in the sun. 
And so every element and every star had its controlling 
spirit or angel, and this concept of the animism of 
nature has been widespread among the nations (see 
Angel). 

2 . The exact meaning of the phrase ‘elements of 
the world* in the four texts of Gal 4 ® ® and Col 2® 2® 
has been found difficult to determine, (a) Not a few 
interpreters, both ancient and modern, understand the 
‘elements’ mentioned in these passages to refer to 
the physical elements possessed and presided over by 
angels or demons. It is argued that the context m 
both these Epistles favours this opinion, and the express 
statement that the Galatians ‘were in bondage to them 
that by nature are no gods,’ and the admonition in 
Colossians against ‘philosophy, vain deceit, and wor- 
shipping of the angels,’ show that the Apostle had in 
mind a current superstitious belief in cosmic spintual 
beings, and a worshipping of them as pnnces of the 
powers of the air and world-rulers of darkness. Such 
a low and superstitious bondage might well be pro- 
nounced both ‘weak and beggarly.’ (6) But probably 
the majonty of interpreters understand by these 
‘elements of the world’ the ordinances and customs 
of Jewish legalism, which tied the worshipper down 
to the ritualism of a ‘worldly sanctuary’ (cf. He 9^, 
Such a bondage to the letter had some adaptation to 
babes, who might need the discipline of signs and 
symbols while under the care of a tutor, but it was a 
weak and beggarly thing in companson with conscious 
linng fellowship with the Lord Chnst. For the 
sons of God through faith in Jesus Chnst are not to 
remain little children, or in a state of dependence nothing 
different from that of a bond-servant, but they receive 
the fulness of the Holy Spint in their hearts, and cry 
‘ Abba, Father.’ Such are no longer ‘ held in bondage 
under the rudiments of the world,’ for Chnst sets them 
free from dependence upon rites, ordinances, vows, 
sacrifices, observance of times and seasons, which all 
belong to the elementary stages and phases of the 
lower religious cults of the world. It should be noticed 
that both these interpretations of the texts in Gal. and 
Col. claim support in the immediate context, and both 
will probably long continue to find favour among pains- 
taking and critical expositors. But the last-mentioned 
interpretation seems to command widest acceptance, and 
to accord best with the gospel and teaching of St. Paul. 

3 . The word is found also with yet another meaning 
in He 5^2, where the persons addressed are said to need 
instruction in ‘ the rudiments of the first principles of 
the oracles of God.’ Here the term ‘rudiments,’ or 
‘elements,’ is obviously used in an ethical sense. By 
these ‘elements of the beginning of the oracles of God’ 
the writer means the primary and simplest truths of 
God's revelation of Himself in the prophets and in 
Christ. These are the A B C of the Christian religion, 

M. S. Terry. 

ELEPH (Jos 18 ®® only). — A town of Benjamin, 
probably the present village Lifta, W. of Jenisalenr. 

ELEPHANT.— Job 40 “ AVm, but RVm correctly 
* hippopotamus ’ (see Behemoth) . The use of elephants 
in warfare is frequently noticed in the Books of Macca- 
bees {e.g. 1 Mac 3 “ 63 ® 8» 11 ««, 2 Mac lU 13 W). See 
also Ivory. 

ELEUTHERTIS (1 Mac IV 123 ®).— A nver which 
separated Syria and Fhcenicia, and appears to be the 
mod. Nahr d-Kelnr or ‘ Great River,’ which divides the 
Lebanon in two north of Tripoli. 

ELHANAN (‘God is gracious’).—!. The son of 
Jair according to 1 Ch 20 ®, of Jaare-oregim according 
to 2 S 21»; in the former text he is represented as 
slaying Lahmi the brother of Goliath, in the latter as 
slaying Goliath himself. A comparison of the Hebrew 
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of thef'f* two texts is instructive, because they offer one 
of the dearest and simplest examples of how ea^y it 
is for corruptions to creep into the OT text- It is 
difficult, without using Hebrew letters, to show how 
this IS the case here; but the following points may be 
noticed Oregim means ‘weavers,’ a v\ord which 
occurs m the latter half of the verse in each case, and 
may easily ha\e got displaced in the 2 Sam passage; 
m both the texts the word which should be the equiva- 
lent of Jair IS wrongly wntten; the words ‘the Bethle- 
hemite’ (2 Sam ) and ‘Lahmi the brother of’ (1 Chr ) 
look almost identical when wntten in Hebrew The 
original text, of which each of these two verses is a 
corruption, probably ran ‘And Elhanan the son 
of Jair, the Bethlehemite, slew Goliath the Gittite, 
the staff of whose spear was like a w'eaver's beam ’ 
But if this is so, how are we to reconcile it with what 
we read ot David’s killing Goliath? Judging from what 
W'e know* of the natural tendency there is to asenbe 
heroic deeds to great national warnors, realizing the 
very corrupt state of the Hebrew text of the Books 
of Samuel, and remembering the conflicting accounts 
given of David’s first introduction to public life (see 
Da\ud, § Ij, the probability is that Elhanan slew Goliath, 
and that this heroic deed was in later times ascribed 
to Da\id. 

2. In 2 S 2321 and 1 Ch 112» Elhanan the son of Dodo 
of Bethlehem is numbered among Da\id’s ‘ mighty men.’ 
Remembenng that the word Jair above is wrongly 
wTitten in each case, and that it thus shows signs of 
corruption, it is quite possible that this Elhanan and 
the one just referred to are one and the same 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ELI (possibly an abbreviated form of Ehel, ‘ God is 
4igh’j. — The predecessor of Samuel as ‘judge,’ and 
high priest in the sanctuary at Shiloh. Excepting in 
the final scene of his life, every time he comes before us 
it IS in connexion with others who occupy the position of 
greater interest. Thus in his interviews with Hannah, 
in the first one it is she in whom the chief interest 
centres (1 S in the second it is the child Samuel 
(v.2jff ). The next time he is mentioned it is only as 
the father of.Hophni and Phinehas, the whole passage 
being occupied with an account of their evil doings 
), Again, in , Eli is mentioned only as the 
listener to ‘a man of God’ W’ho utters his prophecy of 
evil. And lastly, in his dealings with the boy Samuel 
the whole account (ch. 3) is really concerned with 
Samuel, while Eli plays quite a subsidiary part. All 
this seems to illustrate the personality of Eli as that of 
a humble-minded, good man of w'eak character, his lack 
of influence over his sons only serves to emphasize this 
estimate. W, 0. E. Oesterley. 

ELX| £LX| LAXAA SAEACSET3BCA1IX, — See Eloi, Eloi, 
etc. 

ELIAB (‘God is father').—!. The representative, 
or ‘ pnnee,’ of the tribe ot Zebulun, who assisted Moses 
and Aaron in numbenng the children of Israel in the 
wilderness of Sinai (Nu ). 2. The father of Dathan 
and Abiram (Nu 160. 3. The eldest brother of David, 
and thought by Samuel to ha\e been destined for 
kingship m Israel on account of his beauty and stature 
(1 S 16®« 0. He is mentioned as being a warrior in the 
Israelite camp on the occasion of Goliath’s challenge 
to and defiance of the armies of Israel, he rebukes his 
younger brother David for his presumption in mixing 
himself up wuth the atfairs of the army; his attitude 
towards David, after the victory of the latter over 
Goliath, is not mentioned. 4, One of the musicians 
who were appointed by the Levites, at David’s command, 
to accompany the procession which was formed on the 
occasion of bringing the ark from the house of Obed- 
edom up to Jerusalem (1 Ch 15^«). 6. One of the 

Gadites who joined David, during his outlaw life, in 
the hold in the wilderness (1 Ch 12»). 6. An ancestor 
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of Samuel (1 Ch see Elihu No. 1). 7. One of 
Judith’s ancestors (Jth 8i). W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ELIADA.— 1. A son of David (2 S 5is) , called Beeliada 
in 1 Ch 147. 2. Father of Rezon, an ‘ adversary ’ of Solo- 
mon (1 K 1123), 3. A warnor of Benjamin (2 Ch 17^7). 

ELIADAS (1 Es 928 ) = Ezr 1037 Elioeani. 

ELIAHBA.— One of David’s ‘Thirty’ (2 S 23“, 
1 Ch 1133). 

ELIAKIM (‘God will establish’).—!. The son of 
Hilkiah, he who w'as ‘over the household’ of king 
Hezekiah, and one of the three who represented the 
king during the interview with Sennachenb’s emis- 
saries (2 K ISIS, Is 363). In Is 2220-24 (v.ss seems 
to be out of place) he is contrasted favourably with his 
predecessor Shebnah (w'ho is still in office), and the 
prophet prophesies that Eliakim shall be a ‘father’ 
in the land 2. The name of king Josiah’s son, who 
reigned after him , Pharaoh-necho changed liis name to 
Jehoiakim (2 K 23m) 3. In Neh 12« a priest of this 

name is mentioned as one among those who assisted 
at the ceremony of the dedication of the wall. 4. The 
son of Abiud (Mt 6. The son of Melea (Lk S^o). 
The last two occur in the genealogies of our Lord. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ELIALl (1 Es 930 — The name either corresponds to 
Binnui m Ezr lO®® or is unrepresented there. 

ELIAM. — 1. Father of Bathsheba, whose first 
husband was a Hittite, 1 S ll^ ( = 1 Ch S®, where Eliam 
IS called Ammiel). 2. Son of Ahithophel the Gilomte, 
and one of David’s heroes (2 S 233*). It is not impossible 
that this Eliam is the same as the preceding. 

ELIAOKIAS (1 Es S®*) — A descendant of Phaath- 
moab, who returned from Babylon with Esdras. In 
Ezr 8^ Eliehoenai. 

ELIAS.— See Elijah. 

ELXASAPH. — 1. Son of Deud, and prince of Gad at 
the first census (Nu 2^* 7« *7 1020 p) 2. Son of 
Lael, and pnnee of the Gershonites (Nu 324 P). 

ELIASHIB.— 1 . The high pnest who was contemporary 
with Nehemiah. He was son of Joiakim, grandson of 
Jeshua the son of Jozadak, the contemporary of Zerub- 
babel (Neh 121®, Ezr 3D, and father of Joiada (Neh 121° 
1328). He assisted in the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerus, dunng Nehemiah’s governorship (Neh 3D. He 
can have had no sympathy with the exclusive policy of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, for both he himself and members of 
his family allied themselves with the leading foreign 
opponents of Nehemiah See Joiada, No. 2, Tobiah, and 
Sanballat. 2. A singer of the time of Ezra, who had 
marned a foreign wife (Ezr lO®*), called in 1 Es 9*^ 
Eliasibus. 3. An Israelite of the family of Zattu (Ezr 1027 ; 
in 1 Es 928 Eliasimus) ; and 4. another of the family of 
Bani (Ezr 1038, called in 1 Es 92^ Enasibus), who had 
married foreign wives. 6. A son of Elioenai (1 Ch 324). 
6. The name of a priestly house (1 Ch 2412). 7. Father 
of Jehohanan, to whose chamber in the Temple Ezra 
resorted (Ezr 10®) : possibly identical with No. 1. 

ELIASIB (1 Es 91). — A high priest in the time of Neh. ; 
in Ezr 10® Eliashib. 

ELIASIBUS (AV Eleazurus, 1 Es 92®).— One of the 
‘holy singers,’ vrho put away his strange wife. In 
Ezr 1024 Elaishib. 

ELIASUOnS, 1 Es 928«-Ezr 102? Eliashib. 

ELIASIS (I Es 9*4). — This name and Enasibus may 
be dupheate forms answering to Eliashib in Ezr lO®®. 

ELIATHAH. — A Hemanite, whose family formed the 
twentieth division of the Temple service (1 Ch 25®* *7). 

ELIBAD. — Son of Ohislon, and Benjamin’s repre- 
sentative for dividing the land, Nu 34*1 P (perh. « Eldad, 
one of the elders, Nu ll®®^ E). 

ELIEHOENAI.— 1, A Korahite (1 Ch 26«). 2. The 
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head of a family of exiles that returned (Ezr 8^); called 
in 1 Es 8^^ Eliaonias. 

ELIEL. — 1. A Korahite (1 Ch 6^), prob. = Eliab of 
and Elihu of 1 S 2. 3. 4. Mighty men in the 
service of David (1 Ch ll**® *7 1211 ). 6. A chief of eastern 
Manasseh (1 Ch 5-*). 6. 7. Two Benjamite chiefs (1 Ch 
820 22 ). 8. A Levite mentioned in connexion with the 
removal of the ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Ch 
159 11). 9. A Levite in time of Hezekiah (2 Ch SD^). 

ELIENAI. — A Benjamite (1 Ch sso). 

ELZEZER (cf. Elbazar).— 1. Abraham’s ^jhief ser- 
vant, a Damascene (Gn 15® AV, RVm. The con- 
struction here is difficult, but the words can hardly be 
rendered as a double proper name as RV, ‘ Dammesek 
Ehezer,’ Whatever the exact construction, the words, 
unless there is a corruption in the text, must be intended 
to suggest that Eliezer was in some ay connected with 
Damascus). This same Eliezer is prob the servant 
referred to in Gn, 24, 2. A son of Moses by Zipporah, so 
named to commemorate the deliverance of Moses from 
Pharaoh fEx 18^ 1 Ch 23is u). 3. The son of Becher, 
a Benjamite (1 Ch 7S). 4. The son of Zichn, captain 
of the tribe of Reuben in Da\nd’s reign (1 Ch 27^6). 
6. The son of Dodavahu of Mareshah, who prophesied 
the destruction of the fleet of ships which Jehoshaphat 
built in co-operation with Ahaziah (2 Ch 2037). 6. 
One of the ‘chief men’ whom Ezra sent to Casiphia to 
find Le\ites and Nethinim to join the expedition to 
Jerusalem (Ezr [=1 Es Eleazar]). 7. 8. 9. A 
pnest, a Levite, and a son of Harim, w'ho had married 
‘strange women’ (Ezr lO^s [=1 Es Eleazar] ^ 3i 
f = 1 Es 932 Elionasj). 10. One of the priests appointed to 
blow with the trumpets before the ark of God when 
Da^d brought it from the house of Obed-edom to Jerus. 
(lChl53‘). 11. A Levite (iCh 2625). 12. An ancestor 
of our Lord (Lk Z^). 

ELIHOREPH, — One of Solomon’s scribes (1 K 4*). 

ELIHIT. — 1. An ancestor of Samuel (1 S 1^); called 
in 1 Ch Eliel, and in l Ch 6 -^ Eliab. 2. A vanationm 
1 Oh 2718 for Eliab, David’s eldest son (1 S 168). 3 . a 
M anassite who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 1220 ). 
4. A Korahite porter (1 Ch 267). 5 , See Job [Book op], 
6 . An ancestor of Judith (Jth S^), 

ELIJAH. — 1. Elijah, the w'eirdest figure among the 
prophets of Israel, steps across the threshold of history 
when Ahab is on the throne (c. b.c. 876-854), and is 
last seen in the reign of Ahaziah (854-853), although a 
posthumous activity is attributed to him in 2 Ch 21^22 . 
A native of Thisbe in Gilead (1 K W), he appears on 
the scene unheralded, not a single hint is given as to his 
birth and parentage. A rugged Bedouin in his hairy 
mantle (2 K I*), Elijah appears as a representative of the 
nomadic stage of Hebrew civilization. He is a veritable 
incarnation of the austere morals and the purer religion 
of an earlier period. His name (‘Jah is God’) may 
be regarded as the motto of his life, and expresses the 
aim of his mission as a prophet Ahab had brought 
on a religious cnsis in Israel by marrying Jezebel, a 
daughter of the Tyrian king Ethbaal, who, prior to his 
assuming royal purple, had been a priest of Melkart, 
the Tyrian Baal, and in order to ascend the throne 
had stained his hand with his master’s blood. True 
to her early training and environment, Jezebel not 
only persuaded her husband to build a temple to Baal 
in Samaria (1 K 1632), but became a zealous propa- 
gandist, and developed into a cruel persecutor of the 
prophets and followers of Jehovah. The foreign deity, 
thus supported by the throne, threatened to crush all 
allegiance to Israel’s national God in the hearts of the 
people. 

Such was the situation, when Elijah suddenly appears 
before Ahab as the champion of Jehovah. The hearts of 
the apostate king and people are to be chastened by a 
drougnt (17®). It lasts three years; according to a state- 
ment of Menander quoted by Josephus (Ani. vni. xiii. 2), 
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in the reign of Ithobal, the Biblical. Ethbaal, Phcpnicia 
suffered from a terrible drought, which lasted one year 
Providence first guides the stern prophet to the brook 
Chenth (Wadi/ Kelt m the vicinity of Jericho), where the 
ravens supply him with food Soon the stream becornes a 
bed of stones, and Elijah flees to Zarephath in the territory 
of Zidon. As the guest of a poor widow, he brings blessings 
to the household (cf. Lk 4-^, Ja 5 * 7 ), Xhe barrel of m^l 
did not waste, and the cruse of oil did not fail Like the 
Great Prophet of the NT, he brings gladness to the heart 
of a bereaved mother by restoring her son to life (1 K 17“ , 
cf. Lk7*iff). 

The heavens have been like brass formonths uponmontl^, 
and vegetation has disappeared. The hearts of Ahab’s sub- 
jects have been mellowed, and many are ready to return 
to their old allegiance. The time is ripe for action and 
Elijah throws down the gauntlet to Baal and his followers. 
Ahab and his chief steward, Obadiah, a devoted follower of 
the true God, are traversing the land in different directions 
in search of grass for the royal stables, when the latter en- 
couuteis the strange figure of Jehovah’s relentless champion. 
Obadiah, after considerable hesitation and reluctance, is 
persuaded by the prophet to announce him to the king 
(1 K l87-*5). As the two meet, we have the first skirmish 
of the battle. ‘Art thou he that troubleth Israel?’ is the 
monarch’s greeting; but the prophet’s reply puts the matter 
in a true light: *I have not troubled Israel, but thou and 
thy father's house ’ At Elijah’s suggestion the proptos 
of Baal are summoned to Carmel to a trial by fire. The 
priests of the Tyrian deity, termed ‘prophets’ because 
they practised the mantic art, select a bullock and lay .it 
upon an altar without kindling the wood From mom till 
noon, and from noon till dewy eve, they cry to Baal for fire, 
but all in vain. Elijah cuts them to the quick with his 
biting sarcasm: ‘Cry aloud; for he is a god: either he is 
musing, or he is gone aside, or he is on a journey, or per- 
adventure he sleepeth and must be awaked.’. Towards 
evening a dismantled altar of Jehovah is repaired, and a 
trench is dug round it. .After the sacnficial animal has 
been prepared, and laid upon the wood, water is poured 
overit, until everything about the altar is thoroughly soaked 
and the trench is full. At the prayer of Elijah, fire falls 
from heaven, devouring the wood, stone, and water as 
well as the victim The people are convinced, and shout, 
‘Jehovah, he is God; Jehovah, he is God.’ . That evening, 
Kishon’s flood, as of old (Jg S***), is red with the blood of 
Jehovah’s enemies. The guilt of the land has been atoned 
for, and the long hoped for rain arrives. Elijah, in spite 
of his dignified position, runs before the chanot of Ahab, 
indicating that lie is willing to serve the king as. well as 
lead Jehovah's people (1 K The fanatical ^d 

implacable Jezebel now threatens the life of the prophet 
who has dared to put her minions to death. Jehovah’s 
successful champion loses heart, and flees to Beer-sheba on 
the extreme south of Judah. Leaving his servant, he 
plunges alone into the desert a day’s.jouraey. Now comes 
the reaction, so natural after an achievement like that on 
Carmel, and Elijah prays that he may be permitted to die. 
Instead of granting his request, God sends an angel who 
ministers to the prophet’s physical needs. On the streng^ 
of that food he journeys forty dasrs until he reachra Horeb, 
where he receives a new revelation of Jehovah (1 K 19*7). 
Elijah takes refuge in a cave, perhaps the same in which 
Moses hid (Ex 33“), and hears the voice of Jehpvah, ^at 
doest thou here, Elijah?’ The prophet repU^, * I have 
been very jealous for Jehovah, Goo of Hosts; for the children 
of Israel have forsaken thy covenant thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword; and I, even 
I only, am left; and they seek my life, to take it away. 
Then Jehovah reveals His omnipotence m a great wind, 
earthquake, and fire; but we read that Jehovah was not 
in these. Then followed a still small voice (Heb. lit. ‘a 
sound of gentle stillness ’), in which God Kiade known His 
true nature and His real purpose (1 K 19™). After 
hearing his complaint, Jehovah gives His faithfin servant 
a threefold commission; Hazael is to be anointed king of 
Syria, Jehu of Israel; and Elisha is to be his successor in 
the prophetic order. Elijah is further encouraged with 
information that there are still 7000 in Israel vmo have 
not bowed the Imee to Baal (IK 19*® * 8 ). As far as we 
know, only the last of these three commissions was executed 
by the prophet himseff, who, after this sublime incident, 
made his headquarters in the wilderness of Dampens (v.* 6 ); 
the other two were carried out either by Elisha or by members 
of the prophetic guilds (2 K 87^- 9*). 

Elijah is also the champion of that civic righteousness 
which Jehovah loved and enjoined on His people. Naboth 
owns a vineyard in the vicinity of Jezreel. In the spirit ol 
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the Tsraeliti'^h law fLv 25®®, Nu 36®) he refuses to sell his 
property to tlie kin^t But Jezebel is equal to the occasion; 
at her sufiststion false witnesses are bribed to s\\ear that 
Naboth has cursed (lod and the king. The citizens, thus 
decei\ed, stone their fellow-townsman to death. Ahab, on 
his way to take possession of his ill-gotten estate, meets his 
old antagonist, W’ho pronounces the judgment of God upon 
him: Tn the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine,’ is the prophet’s greet- 
ing. For Ahab’s sins, every male child of his house will 
be swept off by an awful fate (1 K 211® ^ By the 
ramparts of Jezreel itself, the dogs will devour the body of 
Jezeoel These predictions, although delayed for a 

time on account of the repentance of Ahab, were all fulfilled 
(1 K 2238, 2 K 301 fo7ff ). 

Ahaziah is a true son of Ahab and Jezebel. Meeting 
with a serious accident, after his fall he sends a messenger 
to Ekron to inquire of Baal-zebub, the fly-god, concerning 
his recovery. Elijah intercepts the emissaries of the king, 
bidding them return to their master with this word from 
Jehovah: ‘Is it because there is no God in Israel, that ye 
go to inquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron? Thou 
shalt not come down from the bed whither thou art gone 
up, but shalt surely die.’ Ahaziah recognizes the author 
of this message, and sends three captains of fifties to capture 
the prophet, who calls down fire from Heaven on the first 
two. The third approaches him in a humble spint, and 
at God’s bidding Elijah accompanies the soldier to the 
palace and reiterates the message of doom (2 K 1). 

Like all the great events of his life, the death of this great 
man of God was dramatic. Accompanied by his faithful 
follower Elisha, he passes from Bethel to Jericho, and from 
thence they cross the Jordan, after Elijah has parted the 
waters by strikinit them with his mantle. As they go on 
their way, buried in conversation, there suddenly appears 
a chariot of fire with horses of fire, which parts them 
asunder; and Elijah goes up by a whirlwind to heaven 
(cf. Elisha.). 

In the history of prophecy Elijah holds a prom- 
inent position. Prophetism had two important 
duties to perform: (1) to extirpate the worship of 
heathen deities in Israel, (2) to raise the religion of 
Jehovah to ethical purity. To the former of these 
two tasks Elijah addressed himself with zeal; the 
latter was left to his successors in the eighth century. 
In his battle against Baal, he struggled for the moral 
rights and freedom of man, and introduced * the cate- 
gorical imperative into prophecy.’ He started a move- 
ment which finally drove the Phoenician Baal from 
Israel’s confines. 

Elijah figures largely in later Scriptures; he is the 
harbinger of the Day of the Lord (Mai 4®) , in the NT 
he is looked upon as a type of the herald of God, 
and the prediction of his coming in the Messianic Age 
IS fulfilled in the advent of John the Baptist (Mt ). 
On the Mount of Transfiguration he appears as the 
representative of OT prophecy (Mt 17*, Mk 9<, Lk 9“). 
The prophet whose ‘word burned like a torch’ (Sir 48D 
was a favourite with the later Jews; a host of Rabbinical 
legends grew up around his name. According to the 
Rabbis, Elijah was to precede the Messiah, to restore 
families to purity, to settle controversies and legal 
disputes, and perform seven miracles (cf. JB, s.v.; 
Lightfoot, Hot. Heb, on Mt 17^®; Schoettgen, Hor, 

533 ff.). Origen mentions an apocryphal work, The 
Apocalypse of Elijah, and maintains that 1 Co 2» is a 
quotation from it. Elijah is found also in the Koran 
(vi. 85, xxxvii. 123-130), and many legends concerning 
him are current in Arabic literature. 

2. A Benjamite chief (1 Ch gs?). 3. 4 , a priest and 
a layman who had manied foreign wives (Ezr 10^ »). 

James A. Kelso. 

ELIKA.— One of David’s ‘Thirty’ (2 S 23»). 

ELLK. — One of the stations in the wanderings of 
the children of Israel (Ex 15®*', Nu 33®); apparently the 
fourth station after the passage of the Red Sea, and the 
first place where the Israelites met with fresh water. It 
was also marked by an abundant growth of palm trees 
(cf. Ex 15®*, twelve wells and seventy palms). If the 
traditional site of Mt. Sinai be correct, the likeliest place 
for EUm is the Wady Cfharandel, where there is a good 


deal of vegetation, especially stunted palms, and a 
number of water-holes in the sand, but some travellers 
have pushed the site of Elim farther on, and placed it 
almost a day’s journey nearer to Sinai, in the Wady 
Tayibeh, where there are again palm trees and a scanty 
supply of brackish water. 

ELIMELECH. — The husband of Naomi and father of 
Mahlon and Ohilion, Ephrathites of Bethlehem- Judah 
(cf. 1 S 171®). He is spoken of as if he were the head 
of a clan in the tnbe of Judah (cf. Ru 2^ *). This would 
be the Hezronites (1 Ch 2®, cf. Gn 46^®). 

ELIOENAI.— 1. A Simeomte chief (1 Ch 4*®). 2. A 
Benjamite (1 Ch 7®). 3. A descendant of David who 
lived after the Exile (1 Ch S®*- ®4). 4, A son of Pashhur 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10®®), called in 
1 Es 9®® Elionas. 5. A son of Zattu who had committed 
the same offence (Ezr 10®*), called in 1 Es 9®® Bliadas. 
6. A pnest (Neh 12<i). 

ELIONAS.— 1. Es 9®®=E2r 10®® Elioenai. 2. 
1 Es 932== Ezr 1031 Eliezer. 

ELIFHAL.— One of David's mighty men (1 Ch ll*®), 
called in 2 S 23^ Eliphelet. 

ELIPHALAT.— 1. 1 Es 83®= Ezr 81® Eliphelet. 
2. 1 Es 933 »= Ezr 10*3 Eliphelet. 

EUFHAZ.— 1. Eliphaz appears in the Edomite 
genealogy of Gn 36 (and hence 1 Ch 135* ) as son of Esau 
by Adah (w. * and father of Amalek by his 
Horite concubine Timnah (w. i®- 2®). 2. See Job 

{Book of]. 

BLIPHELEHTJ.— A doorkeeper (1 Ch 151® ®i). 
ELIPHELET.— 1. One of David’s sons (2 S 5“, I Ch 
14® ( AV Eliphalet). 1 Ch * « Elpelet of l Ch 14®). The 

double occurrence of the name in Chromcles, as if David 
had had two sons named Eliphelet, is probably due 
to a scnbal error. 2. One of David's mighty men (2 S 
23M«Eliphal of 1 Ch 1136). 3. A descendant of Jona- 
than (1 Ch 8®®). 4. One of the sons of Adonikam who 
returned from exile (Ezr 8i3=Eliphalat of 1 Es 83»), 
6. A son of Hashum who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr I0*3»=Eliphalat of 1 Es 9*3). 

ELISABETH.— The wife of Zacharias and mother of 
John the Baptist (Lk 16ff ). The Hebrew form of the 
name is Blisheba (Ex 6®*). Elisabeth was of a priestly 
family, ‘the kinswoman’ of Mary (Lk I*®), whom she 
greeted as the mother of the Messiah (v.43), 

J. G. Taskeb. 

ELZSET7S. — The AV form of Elisha (wh. see) 
in NT. 

ELISHA. — Elisha was a native of Ab^-meholah, 
which was situated in the Jordan valley 10 Roman 
miles from Scythopolis, probably on the site of the 
modern "Ain Helweh. His father was a well-to-do 
farmer, and so Elisha is a representative of the newer 
form of Hebrew society. On his return from Horeb, 
Elijah cast his mantle upon the youth, as he was direct- 
ing his father’s servants at their ploughing. The young 
man at once recognized the call from God, and, after 
a hastily-devised farewell feast, he left the parental 
abode (1 K IQ*® 1®), and ever after he was known as 
the man ‘who poured water on the hands of Elijah’ 
(2 K 3ii)« His devotion to, and his admiration for, his 
great master are apparent in the closing scenes of the 
latter’s life. A double portion of Elijah’s spirit (cf. 
the right of the firstborn to a double portion of the 
patrimony) is the summum bonum which he craved. 
In order to receive this boon he must be a witness of 
the translation of the mighty hero of Jehovah; and as 
Elijah is whirled away in the chariot of fire, his mantle 
falls upon his disciple, who Immediately makes use of 
it in parting the waters of the Jordan. After Elisha 
has recrossed the river, he is greeted hy the sons of the 
prophets as their leader (2 K 2ifi). 

After this event it is impossible to reduce the incidents 
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of Elisha’s life to any chronological sequence. His 
ministry covered half a century (b.c. 855-798), and 
during this period four monarchs, Jehoram, Jehu, 
Jehoahaz, and Joash, sat on the throne of Israel (2 K 3^® , 
cf. ). The story of Elisha was borrowed by the 
author of the Book of Kings from some prophetic work 
of the Northern Kingdom, and, without any regard for 
sequence in time, he has arranged his material according 
to subject-matter. In our canomcal Book of Kings, 
the larger part of Elisha’s actiMties is placed within 
the reign of Jehoram (2 K 3^® , cf. 9^^ }. He may 
have reached the zemth of his career in these twehe 
years, but all the recorded events of his life cannot be 
crowded into this short period. 

His name, Eliska ( — ‘God is salvation’), hke that of 
his master, tersely describes his character and expresses 
his mission. Elijah’s was a flint-like nature, which 
crushed its opponents and won its \ictones by hard 
blows. Elisha is a gentler and more gracious man, 
and gains his ends by diplomacy. He loves the haunts 
ot men, and re&ides in cities like Dothan and Samana. 

His miracles are deeds of mercy, and, like that of the 
Prophet of Nazareth, his mimstry breathes a spirit 
‘of gracious, sootiiing, holy beneficence.’ We find inra 
at the headquarters of the sons of the prophets, making 
his bemgn presence felt. He sweetens a spring of 
brackish water at Jencho (2 K 2^^ ) at a time of 
drought, he renders a poisonous mess of pottage harmless 
for the members of the prophetic guild (438ff ); he 
multiplies the oil for the prophet’s widow’, w'ho finds 
herself m dire extremity (41® ), At the prophet s com- 
mand, as at the bidding of a greater than Elisha, the 
loaves are multiplied (4^2). His sympathy goes out in 
a practical wray for the man who has lost his axe (6^ ), 

One of the most beautiful stories in the whole range 
of Scnpture is that of the entertainment of Elisha m 
the home of the Shunammite. Her hospitality and 
the practical mamfestation of gratitude on the part 
of the prophet form a charming picture. In the restora- 
tion of her son to life, Elisha performs one of his greatest 
miracles (4^® gi® ) In his treatment of the Syrian 
troops which had been despatched to capture him, he 
anticipated the spirit of the Saviour (2 K ), The 
familiar incident of the healing of the leprosy of Naaman 
not only gives an idea of the influence and power of 
the man ot God. but the story is suggestive of the pro- 
foundest spiritual truths (2 K 

The contrast between the spirit of master and disciple 
may be over-emphasized, Elisha could be as stern as 
Elijah; at Bethel he treats the mocking youth in the 
spirit of Sinai (22“), and no touch of pity can be detected 
in the sentence that fails on Gehazi (5*7) . The estimate 
of Sirach (4S«) is according to all the facts of the OT 
narrative: 

‘Elijah it was who was wrapped in a tempest: 

And Elisha was filled with his spirit: 

And in all his days he was not moved by the fear 
of any ruler. 

And no one brought him into subjection/ 

This severer side of the prophet’s character appears in 
his public rather than in his pnvate life. In the Moab- 
itish campaign, the allied kings seek his counsel. His 
address to Jehoram of Israel, ‘ What have I to do with 
thee? Get thee to the prophets of thy father and the 
prophets of thy mother,’ indicates that Elisha had not 
forgotten the past and the conflicts of his master (3^^ ). 
Later, the relations between the reigning monarch and 
the prophet seem more cordial, for the man of God 
reveals the plans of the Syrians to Israel’s king (6®® ). 
This change of attitude on the part of the prophet may 
be due to the fact that Jehoram attempted to do away 
with Baal worship (S*); but Elisha has not forgotten 
the doom pronounced upon the house of Ahab by 
Elijah. While Jehu is commanding the forces besieg- 
ing Ramoth-gilead, Elisha sends one of the sons of the 
prophets to anoint the general as king, and thus he 1 1 
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executes the commission w’hich Elijah received from 
Jehovah at Horeb (1 K 191®). 

Elisha’s relations with the Synans are exceedingly 
interesting. On one occasion he appears to be as much 
at home in Damascus as in Samana. Ben-hadad, 
suffenng from a severe ailment, hears of his presence 
in his capital, and sends Hazael to the man of God to 
inquire concermng the issue. The prophet reads the 
heart of the messenger, and predicts both the king’s 
recovery and his assassination by Hazael (2 K S^® ). 
Nothing is said of a formal anointing, but m this con- 
nexion Elisha seems to have earned out the commission 
of Elijah U K 191^). The blockade of Samaria (2 K 
7-0) probably falls m the reign of Jehoahaz. That the 
prophet IS held by king and statesmen responsible for 
the straits to which the city has been reduced, is an 
eloquent tribute to his political influence. In this 
connexion Elisha’s prediction of deliverance is speedily 
fulfilled. Under Joash, Israel w’as hard pressed, and 
her might had dwindled to insignificance (ISD, but 
Elisha was still the saviour of his country. Joash 
weeps over him as he lies on his deathbed. ‘My father, 
my father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.’ Directing the monarch to perform a sym- 
bolical act, the prophet gives him assurance of victory 
(I31S® ). Even after his bunal his bones had the power 
to perform a beneficent miracle (132® 21). 

An incident in the life of Elisha throws light on the 
prophetic state. Before declaring the final result of 
the campaign to the three kings he asks for a minstrel. 
The music induces the ecstatic state, and then he proph- 
esies (315). The supernatural abounds in his life, m 
many instances he manifests the power of prediction 
(416 526 68£F 7iff gio i2ff gef igisff ), But some of his 
deeds are not miracles in the modern sense (2i»® 428®> 
66® ), James A. Kelso. 

£LlSHAH.~The eldest * son ’ of Javan (Gn 10<), whence 
the Tynans obtained the purple dye (Ezk 27 7). The 
latter favours identification with S. Italy and Sicily, or 
Carthage and N. Afncan coast, both districts famous 
for the purple dye. Elissa, or Dido, the traditional 
foundress of Carthage, may indicate Elissa as an early 
name of Carthage, and Syncellus gives the gloss ‘ Elissa, 
whence the Sikeloi.’ The Targura on Ezk, gives ‘the 
province of Italy.’ The Tell el-Amarna tablets include 
letters to the king of Egypt from the king of Alashia, 
Egyptian Alsa, which has been identified with Cyprus; 
known to Sargon, king of Assyria, as the land of the 
lomans, Javan. There are difficulties m all these identi- 
fications, possibly because the name itself denoted 
different districts at different epochs, and no certainty 
can yet be attained, C. H. W. Johns. 

ELISHAIVIA.— 1. A prince of the tribe of Ephraim at 
the census in the wilderness, son of Ammihud and 
grandfather of Joshua (Nu 2^®, 1 Ch 7“). 2. One 
of David’s sons, born in Jerusalem (2 S 5*®, 1 Ch 3* 147). 

3. In 1 Ch 35 by mistake for Elishna of 2 S 1 Ch 145. 

4, A descendant of Judah, son of Jekarmah (1 Ch 2*0. 
6. The father of Nethamah, and grandfather of Ishmael, 
‘ of the seed royal,’ who killed Gedaliah at the time of 
the Exile (2 K 25^, Jer 410. Jerome, following Jewish 
tradition identifies him with No. 4. 6. A senbe or 
secretary to Jehoiakim (Jer 36*2 20- **). 7. A priest 
sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the Law in the cities of 
Judah (2 Ch 17®). 

ELISHAPHAT.—One of the captains who helped 
Jehoiada to install king Joash (2 Ch 23*). 

ELISHEBA. — Daughter of Amminadab and wife of 
Aaron (Ex 623). 

ELISHXJA.— A son of David (2 S 5**. 1 Ch 145; also 
1 Ch 3« [corrected text; see Elishama. 3]). 

ELItrD. — An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1*5). 

ELIZAPHAN.— 1. Prince of the Kohathites (NuS®®, 

Ch 155, 2 Ch 29*3)«Elzaplian (Ex 622, Lv 10* P). 2, 
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Zebulun’a representative for dividing the land (Nu 
3425 p; 

ELIZUB (‘God IS a rock,’ cf. Zuricl) — Pnnce of 
Reuben at the first census (Nu P 10“* P). 

ELKANAH (‘ God hath acquired ’ j — 1. A son of Korah 
(Ex 6®*). 2. An Ephrairnite, husband of Peiiinnah 
and Hannah, by the former he had se\eral children, 
but Hannah was for many years childless. Her n\al 
mocked her for this as they went up year by year with 
Elkanah to sacnhce in Shiloh. Elkanah loved Hannah 
more than Peninnah, and sought, in vain, to comfort 
her in her distress. At length Hannah conceived, 
and bore a son, Samuel. Afterwards three sons 
and tw’o daughters w’ere born to them (see Hannah, 
and SvMUEL). 3. The son of Assir (1 Ch 6=“). 4. The 
father of Zophai (Zuph), a descendant of 3 (1 Ch 6* ^). 
B. A LeMte who dwelt in a village of the Netophathites 
(1 Ch 9“»). 6. One of the mighty men who came to 

David to Ziklag (1 Ch 12®). 7. A door-keeper tor the 
ark (1 Ch 15^). 8. A high official, ‘next to the king,’ 
at the court of Ahaz (2 Ch 28® ^). 

W. 0. E. Oesterley. 

ELKIAH. — An ancestor of Judith (Jth 80. 

ELKO SHITE . — See Nahum. 

ELLAS AR, — Arioch king of Ellasar was allied with 
Chedorlaomer in the campaign against the kings of the 
plain (Gn 140. He has been identified with Rira-sm, 
king of Larsa, and consequently ‘Ellasar’ is thought 
to be for al-Larsa, ‘the city of Larsa.’ Larsa, modern 
Senkereh in Lower Babylonia on the east bank of the 
Euphrates, was celebrated for its temple and w^orship 
of the sun-god Shamash. C. H. W. Johns. 

ELM. — Hos 41'* AV, but RV ‘terebinth.’ See also Pine. 

ELMADAM.—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 328 ). 

ELNAAM.— The father of two of David’s mighty 
men (1 Ch ll«). 

ELKATHAN, — 1. The father of Nehushta, the mother 
of Jehoiachm (2 K 24®;. 2. The son of Achbor, the 
chief of those sent to Egypt to fetch Uriah, who had 
offended Jehoiakim by his prophecy ( Jer 2622^ ) ; and 
one of those who had entreated the king not to burn 
the roll (3625). It is possible that he is identical with 
No. 1 . 3. The name occurs no fewer than three times 
in the list of those sent for by Ezra when he encamped 
near Ahava (Ezr 8 ^®). In 1 Es there are only two 
corresponding names, the second of which is Ennatan. 

ELOHIH. — See God. 

ELOHIST. — See Hexatbuch. 

ELOI, ELOI, LAMA SABACHTHANI. --These Aram, 
words occur in Mk. IS^S being an Eng. transliteration 
from the Greek. The underlying Aram, would be Elahi, 
Blahi, l^ma shabaqtani. The 5 in Eloi is probably a 
local pronunciation of a as aw or 5, as in some Synac 
dialects. Dalman, however, maintains that our Lord 
spoke the first two w^ords in Hebrew and the other two 
in Aramaic. In this case Eloi represents the Heb. Elohai 
—‘my God.’ For sabachthani the Codex Sinaiticus 
reads sabaktanit which may be the original reading. 
It is more correct; but on that very account it may be 
a gloss. Lama for Aram. f^ma»**for what?’ ‘why?’ 
has many variants in Gr. MSS, as lema, lamma, lima. 

In the parallel passage in Mt 27^® we find Eli, Eli 
(though Cod. Sin. reads Eloi and B Eloei). Eli is a 
Heb. word, here, as elsewhere, borrowed in Aramaic. 
The Aram, word for ‘forsake’ is sh^baq for which the 
Heb. equivalent is ‘ azabh. In Heb. ‘ hast thou forsaken 
me?’ would be 'azabhtani. This explains the reading of 
Codex D. zaphthanei» which some officious literary 
scnbe substituted for sabachthani, both in Mt, and Mk. 

J. T. Marshall. 

ELON — (‘terebinth’.)—!. Of the tribe of Zebulun, 
one of the minor judges (Jg 12 ii* 12 ). All that is told of 
him is simply that he judged Israel for ten years, that he 


died, and was buried in Elon in Zebulun. 2. A son of 
Zebulun (Gn 46‘‘, Nu 26^®, where the gentilic name 
Elomtes occurs). 3. A Hittite, tlie father-in-law of 
Esau (Gn 2634 362 j. 

ELON.—l. A town in the terntory of Dan, now un- 
known (Jos 19‘3). It IS perhaps the same as Elon- 
beth-hanan (1 K 4®). 2. An unknown locality in 
Zebulun (Jg I212). K. A. S. Macalistbr. 

ELON-BBTH-HANAN.— See preceding article. 

ELOTH.— See Elath. 

ELPAAL.— A Benjamite family (1 Ch 8» « i®). 

EL-PARAN (Gn 14®).— See Paran. 

ELPELET (1 Ch 145, aV Elpalet).— One of David’s 
sons— Eliphelet No. 1. 

EL-SHADDAI. — See God. 

ELTE£E(H). — A town in Dan associated with Ekron 
and Gibbethon (Jos 1944 2123), probably the AliaqU 
mentioned by Sennacherib as the locality of his defeat of 
the Phihstines and Egyptians in the time of Hezekiah 
just before his capture of Ekron It was a Levitical 
city. Its modern site is uncertain. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

ELTEKOK (Jos IS®®). — A town of Judah, noticed 
with Maarath and Beth-anoth. Site unknown. 

ELTOLAD (Jos IS®®).— A town in the extreme S of 
Judah, given to Simeon ( 194 ); probably = Tolad (1 Ch 
42 ®). The site is unknown. 

ELUL (Neh 1 Mac 1427). — gee Time. 

ELUZAI. — One of the mighty men who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Ch 125). 

ELYMAIS.— This name, which represents the OT 
Elam, w’as given to a district of Persia, lying along the 
southern spurs of Mt. Zagros, S. of Media and N. of 
Susiana. In 1 Mac 6^, according to the common reading, 
w'hich IS adopted by the AV. Elymais is named as a rich 
city in Persia. No such city, however, is mentioned 
elsewhere, except by Josephus, who is simply following 
1 Mac. There can be no doubt, therefore, that we 
should correct the text and read with RV, ‘in Elymais 
in Persia there was a city.’ 

ELYMAS. — See Bar-jesus. 

ELZABAD. — 1. A Gadite chief who joined David 
(1 Ch 1242). 2 . A Korahite doorkeeper (1 Ch 267), 

ELZAPHAK.— See Elizaphan. 

EMA DABUN (1 Es 5®®) — One of the Levites who 
superintended the restoration of the Temple. The name 
does not occur in the parallel Ezr 3®: it is probably due 
to a repetition of the name which follows, lliadun. 

EMATHEIS (1 Es 92®)=:Athlai, Ezr 102®. 

EMBALMING.— This specifically Egyptian (non- 
Israelitish) method of treating dead bodies is mentioned 
in Scripture only in the cases of Jacob and Joseph 
(Gn 502f- 26 ). 

EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK.— Embroidery 
is the art of working patterns or figures on textile fabrics 
with woollen linen, silk, or gold thread by means of a 
needle. The process was exactly described by the 
Romans as painting with a needle (acw pingere). 

The Hebrew word for embroidery (riqmah) is rendered 
by AV in Jg 5®® and Ps 45i4 by ‘needlework,’ for which 
RV substitutes ‘embroidery,’ — in the former passage, 
however, render *a piece of embroidery or two’ for 
'embroidery on both sides,’— and in Ezk 164® ^ « 
277 16 24 by ‘ broidered work ’ or ‘ broidered garments,’ 
which RV retains. Similarly in connexion with certain 
fabrics of the Tabernacle and the high pnest's girdle, 
for ‘wrought with needlework’ RV has the more hteral 
rendering ‘the work of the embroiderer’ (Ex 26®® 274® 
28®® etc.), whom AV also introduces in 35®® 382®. 

An entirely different word, the real significance of 
which is uncertain, is also rendered in AV by ‘em- 
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broider* ‘thou shalt embroider the coat of fine linen’ 
(Ex 28‘<’), ior which RV has ‘thou shalt weave the coat 
in chequer work' (for which see Spinning an’d Weav- 
ing) So for a ‘broidered coat’ (Ex 280 RV has ‘a 
coat of chequer work.’ 

The art of embroidery was an invention of the Baby- 
lonians. from whom it passed, through the medium of 
the Phrygians, to the Greeks and the other nations of 
the West. Mummy cloths are still preserved showing 
that the art was also practised m Egypt. No actual 
specimens of Babylonian embroidery have sur\ived, 
but the sculptures of Assyrian palaces, notably a 
sculptured figure of Ashurnazirpal. show the royal robes 
ornamented with borders of the most elaborate em- 
broidery The various designs are discussed, with 
illustrations, by Perrot and Chipiez, Hisi. of Art in 
Chaldcea and Assyria, ii 363 ff. 

If, as IS generally believed, the Priests’ Code was 
compiled in Babylonia, we may trace the influence of 
the latter in the embroideries introduced into the Taber- 
nacle screens and elsewhere (reff. above). In the passages 
in question the w’ork of ‘the embroiderer' {roqlm) is 
distinguished from, and mentioned after, the work of 
‘the cunmng workman’ (chusheb, ht. ‘designer,’ in 
Phcemcian ‘weaver’), who appears to have woven his 
designs into the fabnc after the manner of tapestry 
(see Spinning and Weaving). The matenals used by 
both artists were the same, linen thread dj ed * blue, 
purple, and scarlet,’ and fine gold thread, thte prepara- 
tion of which is minutely described. Ex 393. 

An illustration in colours of the sails which Tyre 
imported from Egypt, of fine linen with broidered 
work’ (Ezk 27^), may be seen in the frontispiece to 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

EMEK-KEZIZ (Jos WK AV ‘Valley of Keziz,’ 
mentioned among the towns of Benjamin).— -A place 
apparently in the Jordan Valley near Jericho. The site 
is unknown. 

EMERALD. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 
EMERODS. — See Medicine. 

EMUtt.— Primitive inhabitants of Moab, a gigantic 
people of Hebrew tradition {Rephaim, Dt 2‘ot , cf. Gn 
14*). J. F. McCurdy. 

EMMANITEL. — See Immanuel. 

EMMA US.—l. A village sixty furlongs from Je- 
rusalem, where the risen Christ made Himself known 
to two disciples (Lk 24i3). There is no clue to the 
position of this place, and it has been sought in Kub~ 
eibeh, N.W. of the city, in Kuloniyeh, W. of it. in 
Khamasah to the S W., and in ‘ Urtas to the S. The 
traditional site is Emmaus Nicopolis CAmwas), W. 
of Jerusalem, which, however, is much too far — 
20 miles — from the city. 

2. Emmaus Nicopolis, now on the main 

Jerusalera-Jaffa road, the scene of the defeat of Gorgias 
by Judas (1 Mac ^7 43-27)^ held and fortified by 
Bacchides (1 Mac 9®°). R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

EMMER (1 Es 921) =Ezr IO20 Immer. 

EMMEBUTH (1 Es 5®*).— A corruption of Immer in 
Ezr 237. 

ENAIM.— A Judiean town in the ShephSlah (Jos 
1534 *Enam’; Gn 38^, AV ‘in an open place,' RV *m 
the gate of Enaim’; v.*^ AV ‘openly,’ RV ‘at 
Enaim’). From the narrative in Gn 38 we gather that 
it lay between Adullam and Timnah. The site is not 
identified. Conder suggests Khirbet Wddy Alin, near 
Beth-shemesh and En-gannim. W. Ewing. 

ENAN.— Prince of Naphtall at the first census 
(NU 2» 773. 88 1027 p). 

ENASIBUS (1 Es 10^ Eliashib. The 

form is probably due to reading ai as N. 

EKOAJCPUEirr BYTHE SEA Oneofthestationsin 1 


the itinerary of the children of Isra(d, where they en- 
camped after leaving Elim, hu 33^“. If the poMtiou 
of Eiim be in the Wady GUmandti, then the camp by tiuf 
sea is on the shore of the Gulf of Suez, somewhere south 
of the point where the Wady Tayiheh opens to the coast. 
The curious return of the line of march to the seashore 
is a phenomenon that has always arrested the attention 
of travellers to Mt. Sinai; and if Mt. Sinai be really in 
the so-called Sinai tic peninsula, the camp can be located 
within a half-mile. 

ENCHANTMENT.— See Magic Divination and 
Sorcery. 

EN-DOR — A town of Manasseh in the terntory of 
Issachar (Jos 17“); the home of a w’oman with a 
familiar spirit consulted by Saul on the eve of the 
battle of Gilboa (IS 28 j and, according to a psalmist 
(S3i“), the scene 01 the rout of Jabin and Sisera. It 
is identified with EndUr, south of Tabor, where are 
several ancient caves. R, A. S. Macalistbr. 

EN-EGLAIM. — A locality on the Dead Sea, mentioned 
along wuth En gedi (Ezk 47“*). It has not been identified, 
but is not improbably 'Ain Feshkah (Robinson, BRP 
li. 489). Tristram (Bible Places, 93) would make it 
‘Ain Hajlah (Beth-hoglah). In any case, it probably 
lay to the N. towards the mouth of the Jordan. 

ENEMESSAR. — Name of a king of Assyria in Gr. 
MSS of To 13, where the Synac and Lat. giv'e Shal- 
maneser, who is probably meant The corruption is best 
accounted for by the loss oiSh and I and the transposition 
of m and n; but naturally many explanations may be 
offered without conviction. C. H. W. Johns. 

ENENEUS (1 Es 53) — One of the twelve leaders of 
the return from Babylon under Zerubbabel. The 
name is omitted in the parallel list in Ezr 2, which 
gives only eleven leaders; but answers to Nahamani, 
Neh 77. 

EN-GANNIM. — 1 . Jos A town of Judah 

noticed with Zanoah and Eshtaol; perhaps the ruin 
Umm Jina in the valley near Zanoah. 2. Jos 2129 
(in 1 Ch 633 Anem). A town of Issachar given to the 
Levites ; now J enln, a town on the S border of Esdraelon, 
with a fine spring, gardens, and palms. It marked the 
S. Umit of Galilee, and appears to have been always a 
flourishing town. 

EN-GEDI (‘ spring of the kid ’ ).— A place ‘ in the wilder- 
ness’ in the tribe of Judah (Jos I5®2), where David for 
a time was in hiding (1 S 232« 240. Here the Moabites 
and Ammonites came against Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 200* 
The Shulammite compares her beloved to henna flowers 
in En-gedi (Ca DO; and in Ezekiel's idealistic vision of 
the healing of the Dead Sea waters, a picture is drawn 
of fishers here spreading their nets (Ezk 47^0). An 
alternativ^e name is Hazazon-tamar, found in Gn 147 
and 2 Ch 20*. There is no doubt of the identification 
of En-gedi with *Ain Jidy, a spring of warm water 
that breaks out 330 ft. above the level of the Dead 
Sea, about the middle of its W. side. It once was 
cultivated, but is now given over to a wild semi-tropical 
vegetation. R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

ENGINE. — See Fortotcatxon, etc., § 6. 

ENGLISH VERSIONS .—1 . The history of the English 
Bible begins early in the history of the English people, 
though not quite at the beginning of it, and only slowly 
attains to any magnitude. The Bible which was brought 
into the country by the first missionaries, by Aidan 
in the north and Augustine in the south, was the Latin 
Bible; and for some considerable time after the first 
preaching of Christianity to the English no vernacular 
version would be required. Nor is there any trace of a 
vernacular Bible in the Celtic Church, which still existed 
in Wales and Ireland, The literary language of the 
educated minority was Latin; and the instruction of 
the newly converted English tnbes was carried on by 
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oral teachinj? and preaching. As time went on, how- 
ever, and monasteries were founded, many of whose 
inmates were imperfectly acquainted either with English 
or vMth Latin, a demand arose for English translations 
of the Scriptures. This took two forms. On the one 
hand, there was a call for word-for-word translations 
of the Latin, which might assist readers to a compre- 
hension of the Latin Bible; and, on the other, for con- 
tinuous versions or paraphrases, which might be read to, 
or by, those w'hose skill in reading Latin was small. 

2. The earliest form, so far as is known, in which 
this demand was met was the poem of Caedmon, the work 
of a monk of Whitby in the third quarter of the 7th cent., 
which gives a metrical paraphrase of parts of both 
Testaments, The only extant MS of the poem (in the 
Bodleian) belongs to the end of the 10th cent., and 
it IS doubtful how much of it really goes back to 
the time of Caedmon. In any case, the poem as it 
appears here does not appear to be later than the 
8th century. A tradition, originating with Bale, attnb- 
uted an English version of the Psalms to Aldhelm, 
bishop of Sherborne (d 707), but it appears to be quite 
baseless (see A. S. Cook, Bihl. Quot. in Old Eng. 
Prose Writers. 1878, pp. xiv-xviii). An Anglo-Saxon 
Psalter in an 11th cent. MS at Paris (partly in prose 
and partly in verse) has been identified, without any 
evidence, with this imaginary work. The well-known 
story ot the death of Bede (in 735) shows him engaged 
on an English translation of St. John’s Gospel [one early 
MS (at St. Gall) represents this as extending only to 
Jn 6^; but so abrupt a conclusion seems inconsistent 
with the course of the narrative] , but of this all traces 
have disappeared. The scholarship of the monasteries 
of Wearmouth and Jarrow, which had an important 
influence on the textual history of the Latin Vulgate, 
did not concern itself with vernacular translations; 
and no further trace of an English Bible appears until 
the 9th century. To that period is assigned a w’ord-for- 
word translation of the Psalter, written between the 
lines of a Latin MS (Cotton MS Vespasian A.I., in 
the British Museum), which was theprogemtorof several 
similar glosses between that date and the 12th cent.; 
and to it certainly belongs the attempt of Alfred to 
educate his people by English translations of the works 
which he thought most needful to them. He is said to 
have undertaken a version of the Psalms, of which no 
portion survives, unless the prose portion (Ps 1-50) of 
the above-mentioned Pans MS is a relic of it; but we 
still have the translation of the Decalogue, the summary 
of the Mosaic law, and the letter of the Council of 
Jerusalem (Ac IS®*-*’), which he prefixed to his code 
of laws. To the 10th cent, belongs probably the verse 
portion of the Pans MS, and the interlinear translation 
of the Gospels in Northumbrian dialect inserted by 
the priest Aldred in the Lindisfame Gospels (Bntish 
Museum), which is repeated in the Rushworth Gospels 
(Bodleian) of the same century, with the difference 
that the version of Mt. is there in the Mercian dialect. 
This is the earliest extant translation of the Gospels 
into English. 

3. The earliest independent version of any of the 
books of the Bible has likewise generally been assigned to 
the 10th cent., but if this claim can be made good at all, 
it can apply only to the last years of that century. The 
version in question is a translation of the Gospels in the 
dialect of Wessex, of which six MSS (with a fragment 
of a seventh) are now extant. It was edited by W. Skeat, 
The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon (1871-1877); two 
MSS are in the British Museum, two at Cambridge, 
and two (with a fragment of another) at Oxford. From 
the number of copies which still survive, it must be 
presumed to have had a certain circiilation, at any rate in 
Wessex, and it continued to be copied for at least a 
century. The earliest MSS are assigned to the beginning 
of the 11th cent., but it is observable that .®lfric the 
Grammarian, abbot of Eynshara, writing about 990, 
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says that the Enghbh at that time * had not the evan- 
gelical doctrines among their writings, . . . those books 
excepted which King Alfred wisely turned from Latin 
into English* [preface to iElfric’s Homilies, edited by 
B Thorpe, London, 1843-46]. In a subsequent treatise 
{Treatise concerning the Old and New Testament, ed W. 
Lisle, London, 1623) also (the date of which is said 
to be about 1010, see Dietrich, Zeitsch. f. hist. Theol. 
1856, quoted by Cook, op. cit., p. Ixiv ) he speaks 
as if no English version of the Gospels were in exist- 
ence, and refers his readers to his own homilies 
on the Gospels. Since iElfnc had been a monk at 
Winchester and abbot of Cerne, in Dorset, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how he could have failed to know 
of the Wessex version of the Gospels, if it had been 
produced and circulated much before 1000; and it seems 
probable that it only came into existence early in the 
11th century. In this case it was contemporaneous 
with another work of translation, due to iElfric himself. 
iElfnc, at the request of .Sthelweard, son of his patron 
jEthelraser, ealdorman of Devonshire and founder of 
Eynsham Abbey, produced a paraphrase of the Hepta- 
teuch, homilies containing epitomes of the Books of 
Kings and Job, and brief versions of Esther, Judith, 
and Maccabees. These have the interest of being the 
earliest extant English version of the narrative books 
of the OT. [The Heptateuch and Job were pnnted by 
E. Thwaites (Oxford, 1698). For the rest, see Cook, 
op. cit.] 

4. The Norman Conquest cheeked for a time all the 
vernacular hterature of England, including the trans- 
lations of the Bible. One of the first signs of its revival 
was the production of the Ormulum, a poem which 
embodies metrical versions of the Gospels and Acts, 
written about the end of the 12th century. The main 
Biblical hterature of this period, however, was French. 
For the benefit of the Norman settlers in England, 
translations of the greater part of both OT and NT 
were produced during the 12th and 13th centuries. 
Especially notable among these was the version of the 
Apocalypse, because it was frequently accompanied 
by a series of illustrations, the best examples of which 
are the finest (and also the most quaint) artistic pro- 
ductions of the period in the sphere of book-illustration. 
Nearly 90 MSS of this version are known, ranging 
from the first half of the 12th cent, to the first half of 
the 15th [see P. Berger, La Bible Franqaise au 
moyen age, p. 78 ff.; L. Delisle and P. Meyer, U Apoc- 
alypse en Franqais (Paris, 1901) ; and New PodoBographical 
Society, part 2, plates 38. 39], some having been pro- 
duced in England, and others in France; and in the 
14th cent, it reappears in an English dress, having been 
translated apparently about that time. This English 
version (which at one time was attributed to Wychf) 
is known in no less than 16 MSS, which fall into at 
least two classes [see Miss A. C. Paues, A Fourteenth 
Century English Biblical Version (Cambridge, 1902), 
pp. 24-30]; and it is noteworthy that from the second 
of these was derived the version which appears in the 
revised Wyclifite Bible, to be mentioned presently, 

6. The 14th cent., which saw the practical extinction 
of the general use of the French language in England, 
and the rise of a real native literature, saw also a great 
revival of vernacular Biblical literature, beginning appar- 
ently with the Book of Psalms. Two English versions 
of the Psalter were produced at this period, one of which 
enjoyed great popularity. This was the work of Bichard 
BoUe, hermit of Hampole, in Yorkshire (d. 1349 ) . It con- 
tains the Latin text of the Psalter, followed verse by verse 
by an English translation and commentary. Originally 
written in the northern dialect, it soon spread over all 
England, and many MSS of it stiU exist in which the 
dialect has been altered to suit southern tastes. Towards 
the end of the century Rolle’s work suffered further 
change, the commentary being re-written from a strongly 
Lollard point of view, and in this shape it continued 
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to circulate far into the 16th century. Another version 
of the Psalter was produced contemporaneously with 
Rolle’s, somewhere in the West Midlands. The author- 
ship of It was formerly attnbuted to William of Shore- 
ham, vicar of Chart Sutton, m Kent, but for no other 
reason than that in one of the two MSS in which it is 
preserved (Bnt. Mus. Add. MS 17376, the other being 
at Tnnity College, Dublin) it is now bound up with his 
religious poems. The dialect, however, proves that 
this authorship is impossible, and the version must 
be put down as anonymous. As in the case of Rolle's 
translation, the Latin and English texts are inter- 
mixed, verse by verse; but there is no commentary. 
[See K. S. Bulbiing, The Earliest Complete English 
Prose Psalter (Early English Text Society), 1891.] 

6. The Psalter was not the only part of the Bible 
of which versions came into existence in the course of 
the 14th century. At Magdalene College, Cambndge 
(Pepys MS 2498), is an Enghsh narrative of the Life of 
Chnst, compiled out of a re-arrangement of the Gospels 
for Sundays and holy days throughout the year. Quite 
recently, too, a group of MSS, which (so far as they 
were known at all) had been regarded as belonging to 
the Wyclifite Bible, has been shown by Miss Anna C. 
Panes [A Fourteenth Century English Biblical Version 
(Cambndge, 1902)1 to contain an independent trans- 
lation of the NT. It is not complete, the Gospels being 
represented only by Mt 1^-68, and the Apocalypse 
being altogether omitted. The original nucleus seems, 
indeed, to have consisted of the four larger Cathohc 
Epistles and the Epistles of St Paul, to which were 
subsequently added 2 and 3 John, Jude, Acts, and 
Mt P-68. Four MSS of this version are at present known, 
the oldest being one at Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
which was wntten about 1400. The prologue narrates 
that the translation was made at the request of a monk 
and a nun by their superior, who defers to their earnest 
desire, although, as he says, it is at the risk of his life. 
This phrase seems to show that the work was produced 
after the nse of the great party controversy which is 
associated with the name of Wyclif. 

7. With Wyclif (1320-1384) we reach a landmark in the 
history of the English Bible, in the production of the 
first complete version of both OT and NT. It belongs 
to the last penod of Wyclif ’s life, that in which he "was 
engaged in open war with the Papacy and with most of 
the oificial chiefs of the English Church. It was con- 
nected with his institution of ‘poor priests,* or mission 
preachers, and formed part of his scheme of appealing 
to the populace in general against the doctrines and 
supremacy of Rome. The NT seems to have been 
completed about 1380, the OT between 1382 and 1384. 
Exactly how much of it was done by Wyclif’s own hand 
is uncertain. The greater part of the OT (as far as 
Baruch 32°) is assigned in an Oxford MS to Nicholas 
Hereford, one of Wyclif’s principal supporters at that 
university; and it is certain that this part of the trans- 
lation is in a difieient style (more stiff and pedantic) 
from the rest. The NT is generally attributed to 
Wyclif himself, and he may also have completed the 
OT, which Hereford apparently had to abandon 
abruptly, perhaps when he was summoned to London 
and excommunicated in 1382. This part of the work 
is free and vigorous in style, though its interpretation 
of the original is often strange, and many sentences 
in it can have conveyed very little idea of their meaning 
to its readers. Such as it was. however, it was a com- 
plete English Bible, addressed to the whole E^lish 
people, high and low, rich and poor. That this is the 
case is proved by the character of the copies which 
have survived (about 30 in number). Some are large 
folio volumes, handsomely written and illuminated 
in the best, or nearly the best, style of the period; 
such IS the fine copy, in two volumes (now Brit. Mus. 
Egerton MSS 617, 618), which once belonged to Thomas, 
Duke of Gloucester, unde of Blchard u. Others are 


plain copies of ordinary size, intended for private 
persons or monastic libraries, for it is clear that, m 
spite of official disfavour and eventual prohibition, 
there were many places in England where Wyclif and 
his Bible were welcomed. Wyclif, indeed, enjoyed 
advantages from personal repute and influential support 
such as had been enjoyed by no English translator 
since Alfred. An Oxford scholar, at one time Master 
of Balliol, holder of hvings successively from his college 
and the Crowm, employed officially on behalf of fcus 
country in controversy with the Pope, the friend and 
protege of John of Gaunt and other prominent nobles, 
and enjoying as a rule the strenuous support of the 
Umversity of Oxford, Wyclif was in all respects a 
person of weight and influence in the realm, who could 
not be silenced or isolated by the opposition of bishops 
such as Arundel. The work that he had done had 
struck its roots too deep to be destroyed, and though 
it was identified wnth LoUardism by its adversaries, 
Its range was much wnder than that of any one sect or 
party. 

8. Wyclif’s translation, however, though too strong 
to be overthrown by its opponents, was capable of 
improvement by its friends. The difference of style 
between Hereford and his continuator or continuators, 
the stiff and unpopular character of the work of the 
former, and the imperfections meltable in a first 
attempt on so large a scale, called aloud for revision; 
and a second Wyclifite Bible, the result of a very complete 
revision of its predecessor, saw the light not many years 
after the Reformer’s death. The authorship of the 
second version is doubtful. It was assigned by Forshall 
and Madden, the editors of the Wyclifite Bible, to John 
Purvey, one of Wyclif ’s most intimate followers; but 
the evidence is purely circumstantial, and rests mainly 
on verbal resemblances between the translator’s preface 
and known works of Purvey, together with the fact that 
a copy of this preface is found attached to a copy of the 
earlier version which was once Purvey’s property. What 
is certain is that the second version is based upon the 
first, and that the translator’s preface is permeated with 
Wyclifite opimons. This version speedily superseded 
the other, and in spite of a decree passed, at Arundel’s 
instigation, by the Council of Blackfnars in 1408, it must 
have circulated in large numbers. Over 140 copies are 
still in existence, many of them small pocket volumes 
such as must have been the personal property of private 
individuals for their own study. Others belonged to 
the greatest personages in the land, and copies are still 
in existence which formerly had for owners Henry vi., 
Henry vn., Edward vi., and Elizabeth. 

9. At this point it seems necessary to say something of 
the theonr which has been propounded by the well-known 
Roman (Jathohc historian. Abbot Gasquet, to the effect 
that the versions whic^ass under the name of * Wyclifite* 
were not produced by Wyclif or his followers at all, but were 
translations authorized and circulated by the heads of the 
Church of England, Wyclif’s particular enemies. {The Old 
English Bible, 1897, pp. 102-178.] The strongest argument 
adduced in support of this view is the possession of copies of 
the versions m question both by kings andprinces of England, 
and by religious houses and persons of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy. This does, indeed, prove that the persecution of the 
Endish Bible and its possessors by the authorities of the 
Catholic Church was not so universal or continuous as it is 
sometimes represented to have been, but it does not go far 
tomrds disproving the Wyclifiteauthorship of version, which 
can be demonstratively connected, as these are, with the 
names of leadingcupportezs of Wyclif, such as Hereford and 
Purvey; the more so since the evidence of orthodox owner- 
ship of many of the copies in question dates from times long 
after the cessation of me Lollard persecution. Dr. Gasquet 

with the' production of an^Jnglish Bible at all; but^ order 
to make ^d this assertion hehas to ignore several passages 
in Wychr s own writings in which he refers to theimportance 
of a vernacular version (to the existence of his own version 
he could not refer, since that w^ produced only at the end 

amd to t^e natural interpretation of passa^ written by 
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Wyclif’s opponents CArandel, Knyghton, and the Council 
of Oxford m 1408) in which Wyclif’s work is mentioned and 
condemned Further, Dr. Gasquet denies that the Lollards 
made a special point of the circulation of the Scriptures m 
the \ emacular, or were charged with so doing by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities who prosecuted them; and in particular 
he draws a distinction between the versions now extant and 
the Bible on account of the heretical nature of which (among 
other charges) one Richard Hun was condemned by the 
Bishop of London ml514 It has, how-ever, been shown con- 
clusuely that the depositions of the witnesses against the 
Lollards (which cannot be regarded as wholly irrelevant to 
the charges brought against them) constantly make mention 
of the possession of vernacular Bibles; and that the char^ 
against Richard Hun, based upon the prologue to the Bible 
in his possession, are taken verbatim from the prologue to 
the version which we now know as Purvey’s. It is true that 
Dr Gasquet makes the explicit statement that ‘we shall look 
in vain in the edition of vVyclifite Scriptures published by 
Forshall and Madden for any trace of these errors* (i e. the 
errors found by Hun’s prosecutors in the prologue to his 
Bible); butawnterm iheChurckQuaTterly Review (Jan. 1901, 

& 292 ff )has printed in parallel columns the charges against 
un and the corresponding passages in Purvey’s prologue, 
which leave no possibility of doubt that Hun w’as condemned 
for possessing a copy of the version which is commonly 
know’n as Purvey’s, or as the later Wycli&te I’ersion The 
article in the Church Quarterly Review must be read by 
everyone who wishes to investigate Dr. Gasquet’s theory 
fully; the evidence there adduced is decisive as to the 
unsoundness of Dr. Gasquet's historical position. It is 
impossible to attribute to the official heads of the English 
Church a translation the prologue to which (to quote but 
two phrases) speaks of ‘ the pardouns of the bisschopis of 
Rome, that ben opiu leesingis,’ and declares that ‘ to eachewe 
pride and speke onour of God and of his lawe, and repreue 
B 3 mne hi weie of charite, is matir and cause now whi prelatis 
andsumme lordis sclaundren men, and clepen hemlollardis. 
eretikis, and riseris of debate and of treson agens the king/ 
In the face of this evidence it will be impossible in future to 
deny that the Wyclifite Bible is identical with that which we 
now possess, and that it w’as at times the cause of the perse- 
cution of its owners by the^authorities of the Church, ^^bat 

as Arundel; but not all the bishops shared Anindel’a views. 
Wyclif had powerful supporters, notably John of Gaunt and 
the University of Oxford, and under their protection copies 
of the vernacular Bible could be produced and circulated. It 
is, moreover, likely, not to say certain that as time went on 
the Wyclifite origin of the version would often be forgotten 
Apart from the preface to Pun^-ey’s edition, which appears 
only rarely in the extant MSS, there is nothing in the trans- 
lation Itself which would betray its Lollard onmn; and it is 
quite probable that many persons in the 15th and early 
16th cent, used it without any suspicion of its con- 
nexion with Wyclif. Sir Thomas More, whose good faith 
there is no reason to question, appears to have done so; 
otherwise it can only be supposed that the orthodox English 
Bibles of which he speaks, and which he expressly dis- 
tin^ishes from the Bible which caused the condemnation of 
Richard Hun, have wholly disappeared, which is hardly 
likely. If this be admitted, the rest of More’s evidence falls 
to the ground. The history of the Wyclifite Bible, and of 
its reception in Englandj would in some points bear re- 
statement; but the mgenious, and at first sight plausible, 
theory of Abbot Gasquet has failed to stand examination, 
and it is to be hoped that it may be allowed to lapse. 

10. With the production of the second Wychfite 
version the history of the manuscript English Bible 
comes to an end. Purvey’s work was on the level of the 
best scholarship and textual knowledge of the age, and 
it satisfied the requirements of those who needed a 
vernacular Bible. That it did not reach modem stand- 
ards in these respects goes without saying. In the first 
place, it was translated from the Latin Vulgate, not 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, with which there 
is no reason to suppose that Wyclif or his assistants 
were familiar. Secondly, its exegesis is often deficient, 
and some passages in it must have been wholly unin- 
telligible to its readers. This, however, may be said 
even of some parts of the AV, so that it is small reproach 
to Wyclif and Purvey; and on the whole it is a straight- 
forward and intelligible version of the Scriptures. A 
few examples of this, the first complete English Bible, 


and the first version in which the English approaches 
sufficiently near to its modern form to be generally 
intelligible, may be given here 

Jn 14'-'^. Be not youre herte affraied, ne drede it Ye 
biieuen m god, and bileue ye in me. In the hoiw of my 
fadir ben many dwellyngis if ony thing lasse I hadde 
seid to you, for I go to make redi to you a place And if I go 
and maKe redi to you a place, ef tsone I come and I schal take 
you to my silf , that where I am, ye be And whidir I go ye 
witen: and ye witen the wey. Thomas seith to him. Lorn, 
we witen not whidir thou goist, and hou moun we wite the 
weie Ihesus seith to him, I am weye truthe and liif: no 
man cometh to the fadir, but bi me. If ye hadden knowe me, 
sotWi ye hadden knowe also my fadir* and aftirwarde ye 
schuln knowe him, and ye han seen hym 

2 Co But whanne I wolde this thing, whether I 

uside unstidfastnesse? ether tho thingis that I thenke, I 
thenke aftir the fleische. that at me be it is and it is not. 
But god Ls trewe, for cure word that was at you, is and is not, 
is not theremne, but is m it Forwhi ihesus crist the sone of 
god, w^hich is prechid among you bi us, hi me and siluan 
and tymothe, tner was not in hym is and is not, but is "^s in 
hym Forwhi hou many euer ben biheestis of god, m thilke 
is ben fulfiUid. And therfor and bi him we seien Amen to 
god, to cure glorie. , . ^ , 

Eph 3>4-a. For grace of this thing I bowe my knees to 
the fadir of cure lord ihesus crist, of whom eche fadirheed 
m heuenes and in erthe is named, that he geue to you aftir 
the nchessis of his glone, vertu to be strengthid bi his spirit 
m the ynner man; that criste dwells bi feith m youre hertis; 
that ye rootid and groundid in charite, moun comprehende 
with alle seyntis whiche is the breede and the length© and 
thehighist and the depnesse; also to wite the charite of crwt 
more excellent thanne science, that ye be fillid in all the 
plente of god. And to hym that is myghti to do alie thinms 
more plenteuousli thanne we axen, or undirstande bi the 
vertu that worchith in us, to hym be glorie in the chirche and 
in crist ihesus m to alle the generaciouns of the worldis. 
Amen. 

11. The English manuscript Bible was now complete, 
and no further translation was issued in this form. The 
Lollard controversy died down amid the strain of the 
French wars and the passions of the wars of the Roses; 
and when, m the 16th century, religious questions once 
more came to the front, the situation had been funda- 
mentally changed through the invention of printing. 
The first book that issued from the press was the Latin 
Bible (popularly known as the Mazarin Bible), published 
by Fust and Gutenberg in 1456. For the Latin Bible 
(the form in which the Scriptures had hitherto been 
mainly known in Western Europe) there was indeed so 
great a demand, that no less than 124 editions of it are 
said to have been issued before the end of the 15th 
century; but it was only slowly that scholars realized 
the importance of utilizing the printing press for the 
circulation of the Scriptures, either in their original 
tongues, or in the vernaculars of Europe. The Hebrew 
Psalter was printed in 1477, the complete OT in 1488. 
The Greek Bible, both OT and NT, was included in the 
great Complutensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes, 
pnnted in 1514-17, but not published till 1522. The 
Greek NT (edited by Erasmus) was first published by 
Froben in 1516, the OT by the Aldine press in 1618. In 
the way of vernacular versions, a French Bible was 
printed at Lyons about 1478, and another about 1487 ; 
a Spanish Pentateuch was pnnted (by Jews) in 1497; 
a German Bible was printed at Strassburg by Mentdin m 
1466, and was followed by eighteen others (besides many 
Psalters and other separate books) between that date 
and 1522, when the first portion of Luther’s trandation 
appeared. In England, Gaxton inserted the main part 
of the OT narrative in his translation of the Golden 
Legend (which in its original form already contained 
the Gospel story), published in 1483; but no regular 
English version of the Bible was printed until 1525, 
with which date a new chapter in the history of the 
English Bible begins. 

12. It was not the fault of the translator that it did 
not appear at least as early as Luther’s. William 
Tindale (c. 1490-1536) devoted Mms^ early to Scrip- 
ture studies, and by the time he had reached the age of 
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about 30 he had taken for the work of his life the 
translation of the Bible into En^?lish. He was born 
in Gloucestershire, where his family seems to have 
used the :iame of Hutchins or Hychins, as well as 
that of Tindale, so that he is himself sometimes 
described by both names), and he became a member of 
Magdalen Hall (a dependency of Magdalen College) 
at Oxford, where he definitely associated himself with 
the Protestant party and became known as one of their 
leaders. He took his degree as B.A. in 1512, as M. A. in 
1515, and a. some uncertain date he is said (by Foxe) to 
have gone to ^ambndge. If this was between 1311 and 
1515, he would have found Erasmus there; but in that 
case it could have been only an interlude in the middle 
of his Oxford course, and perhaps it is more probable 
that his visit belongs to some part of the years 1515 to 
1520, as to which there is no definite information. About 
1520 he became resident tutor m the house of Sir John 
Walsh, at Little Sodbiiry in Gloucestershire, to which 
period belongs his famous saying, in controversy with 
an opponent: ‘If God spare my life, ere many years I 
will cause a boy that dnveth the plough shall know more 
of the Scripture than thou doest.’ With this object he 
came up to London m 1523, and sought a place in the 
serMce of Tunstail, bishop of London, a scholar and 
patron of scholars, of whom Erasmus had spoken 
favourably; but here he received no encouragement. 
He was, how’ever, taken in by Alderman Humphrey 
Monmouth, in whose house he lived as chaplain and 
studied for six months, at the end of which time he 
<vas forced to the conclusion ‘ not only that there was 
no room in my lord of London’s palace to translate the 
New Testament, but also that there was no place to do 
It in all England ’ 

13. About May 1524, therefore, Tindale left England 
and settled in the free city of Hamburg, and in the 
course of the next 12 months the first stage of his great 
work was completed. Whether during this time he 
visited Luther at Wittenberg is quite uncertain; what 
is certain, and more important, is that he w^as acquainted 
wdth Luther’s writings. In 1525, the translation of the 
NT oeing finished, he w'ent to Cologne to have it printed 
at the press of Peter Quentel. Three thousand copies 
of the first ten sheets of it, in quarto, had been printed 
off when rumours of the work came to the ears of John 
Cochlffius, a bitter enemy of the Reformation, To 
obtain information he approached the printers (wdio 
were also engaged upon work for him), and having 
loosened their tongues with w^ine he learnt the full 
details of Tindale’s enterprise, and sent w^arning forth- 
with to England. Meanw^hile Tindale escaped with the 
pnnted sheets to Worms, in the Lutheran disposition of 
which place he was secure from interference, and pro- 
ceeded with his work at the press of Peter Schoeffer. 
Since, however, a description of the Cologne edition had 
been sent to England, a change was made in the format. 
The text was set up again in octavo, and 'without the 
marginal notes of the quarto edition; and in this form 
the first printed English NT vras given to the world 
early in 1626. About the same time an edition in small 
quarto, with marginal notes, was also issued, and it 
is probable (though full proof is wanting) that this 
was the completion of the interrupted Cologne edition. 
Three thousand copies of each edition were struck off; 
but so active were the enemies of the Reformation in 
their destruction, that they have nearly disappeared off 
the face of the earth One copy of the octavo edition, 
complete but for the loss of its title-page, is at the 
Baptist College at Bristol, whither it found its way 
from the Harley Library, to which it once belonged; 
and an imperfect copy is in the library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Of the quarto, all that survives is a frag- 
ment consisting of eight sheets (Mt I 1 -- 2212 ) in the 
Grenville Library in the British Museum. 

14. The hostility of the authorities in Church and 
State in England was indeed undisguised. Sir T. More 
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attacked the translation as false and heretical, and as 
disregarding ecclesiastical terminologj’. Wolsey and 
the bishops, with Henry’s assent, decreed that it should 
be burnt; and burnt it vas at Paul’s Cross, after a 
sermon from Bi.«!hop Tunstail. Nevertheless fresh 
supplies continued to pour into England, the money 
expended in buying up copies for destruction serving to 
pay for the production of fresh editions. Six editions 
are said to have been issued between 1526 and 1530; 
and the zeal of the authorities for its destruction was 
fairly matched by the zeal of the reforming party for its 
circulation. It was, in fact, e'Vident that the appetite 
for an English Bible, once fairly excited, could not be 
wholly balked. In 1530 an assembly convoked by 
Archbishop Warhara, while maintaining the previous 
condemnation of Tindale, and asserting that it was not 
expedient at that time to divulge the Scripture in the 
English tongue, announced that the king would have 
the NT faithfully translated by learned men, and 
published ‘as soon as he might see their manners and 
beha'viour meet, apt, and convement to receive the 
same.’ 

15. Tindale’s first NT was epoch-making in many 
ways. It was the first English pnnted NT; it laid the 
foundations, and much more than the foundations, of 
the AV of 1611; it set on foot the movement which 
went forward -without a break until it culminated in the 
production of that AV; and it was the first English 
Bible that was translated directly from the original 
language. All the English manuscript Bibles were 
translations from the Vulgate; but Tindale’s NT was 
taken from the Greek, which he knew from the editions 
by Erasmus, published in 1516, 1519, and 1522. As 
subsidiary aids he employed the Latin version attached 
by Erasmus to his Greek text. Luther’s German trans- 
lation of 1522, and the Vulgate; but it has been made 
abundantly clear that he exercised independent judg- 
ment in his use of these materials, and was by no means 
a slavish copier of Luther. In the marginal notes 
attached to the quarto edition his debt to Luther 
w’as greater; for (so far as can be gathered from the 
extant fragment) more than half the notes were taken 
direct from the German Bible, the rest being indepen- 
dent. It is in this connexion with Luther, rather than 
in anything to be found in the work itself, that the secret 
of the official hostility to Tindale’s version is to be found. 
That the translation itself was not seriously to blame is 
shown by the extent to which it was incorporated in 
the AV, though no doubt to persons who knew the 
Scriptures only in the Latin Vulgate its divergence from 
accuracy may have appeared greater than was in fact 
the case. The octavo edition had no extraneous matter 
except a short preface, and therefore could not be 
obnoxious on controversial grounds; and the com- 
ments in the quarto edition are generally exegetical, 
and not polemical. Still, there could be no doubt that 
they were the work of an adherent of the Reformation, 
and as such the whole translation fell under the ban of 
the opponents of the Reformation. 

16. Tindale’s work did not cease with the production 
of his NT. Early m 1530 a translation of the Pentateuch 
was printed for him by Hans Luft, at Marburg in Hesse. 
The colophon to Genesis is dated Jan. 17, 1530. In 
England, where the year began on March 25, this would 
have meant 1531 according to our modern reckoning; 
but in Germany the year generally began on Jan. 1, 
or at Christmas. The only perfect copy of this edition 
is in the British Museum. The different books must 
have been set up separately, since Gn. and Nu. are 
printed in black letter, Ex., Lev,, and Dt. in Roman; but 
there is no evidence that they were issued separately. 
The translation was made (for the first time) from the 
Hebrew, with which language there is express e\1dence 
that Tindale was acquainted. The book was nrovided 
-with a prologue and with marginal notes, the latter being 
often controversial. In 1531 he published a translation 
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of tke Book of Jonah, of which a sin£?:le copy (now in the 
British Museum > came to hght in ISOl. After this he 
seems to ha\e reverted to the NT, of which he issued a 
revised edition in 1534. The immediate occasion of 
this w as the appearance of an unauthorized revision of 
the translation of 1525, by one George Joye, in which 
many alterations w’ere made of which Tindale dis- 
approved. Tindale’s new edition was pnnted by Martin 
Empereur of Antwerp, and published in Nov. 1534. One 
copy of It w^as pnnted on vellum, illuminated, and pre- 
sented to Anne Boleyn, who had shown favour to one 
of the agents employed in distnbuting Tmdale’s earlier 
work. It bears her name on the fore-edge, and is now in 
the Bntish Museum. The volume is a small octavo, and 
embodies a careful re\ision of his prenous work. Since 
It was intended for liturgical ii.se, the church lections 
were marked in it, and in an appendix were added, * The 
Epistles taken out of the Old Testament, which are read 
in the church after the use of Salisbury upon certain 
days of the year ’ These consist of 42 short passages 
from the OT (8 being taken from the Apocrypha), and 
constitute an addition to Tindale's work as a translator 
of the OT. The text of the NT is accompanied through- 
out by marginal notes, diffenng (so far as we are in a 
position to compare them; from those in the quarto of 
1525, and very rarely polemical. Nearly all the books 
are preceded by prologues, which are for the most part 
denved from Luther (except that to Heb., in which 
Tindale expressly combats Luther’s rejection of its 
Apostolic authonty). 

17. The edition of 1534 did not finally satisfy Tindale, 
and in the following year he put forth another edition 
*yet once again corrected.’ [The volume bears two 
dates, 1535 and 1534, but the former, which stands on 
the first title-page, must he taken to be that of the 
completion of the work,] It bears the monogram of 
the publisher, Godfried van der Haghen, and is some- 
times known as the GH edition. It has no marginal 
notes. Another edition, which is stated on its title-page 
to have been finished in 1535, contains practically the 
same text, but is notable for its spelling, which appears 
to be due to a Flemish compositor, working by ear and 
not by sight. These editions of 1535, which embody 
several small changes from the text of 1534, represent 
Tindale’s work in its final form. Several editions were 
issued in 1536, but Tindale was not then in a position to 
supervise them. In May 1535, through the treachery 
of one Phillips, he was seized by some oflScers of the 
emperor, and carried off from Antwerp (where he had 
lived for a year past) to the castle of Vilvorde. After 
some months’ impnsonment he was brought to tnal, 
condemned, and finally strangled and burnt at the stake 
•n Oct. 6, 1536, crying * with a fervent, great, and a loud 
voice. “Lord, open the King of England’s eyes.”’ 

The chief authority for the life of Tindale is the biogtaphy 
by the Rev. R. Demaiia (2nd ed., revised by R. Lovett, 1886) . 
The fragnentary quarto of 1525 is published in photographic 
facsimile by E. Arber {The Firet Pnnted English NT, 1S71), 
with an important introduction. The octavo of 1525 is 
reproduced in facsimile ^ F. Fiy (1862), as also is the 
Jonah of 1631 (1863). The Pentateuch is reprinted by 
Mombert (Bagster, 1884), and the NT of 1534 in Bagster’s 
English Hexapla. See also the general bibliography at the 
end of this article. 

18. Coverdale’s Bible (1535). Tindale never had the 
satisfaction of completing his gift of an English Bible 
to his country; but during his imprisonment he may 
have learnt that a complete translation, based largely 
upon his own, had actually been produced. The credit 
for this achievement, the first complete printed English 
Bible, is due to Miles Coverdale (1488-1569), afterwards 
bishop of Exeter (1551-1553). The details of its pro- 
duction are obscure. Coverdale met Tindale abroad 
in 1529, and is said to have assisted him in the trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch. His own work was done 
under the patronage of Cromwell, who was anxious for 
the publication of an English Bible; and it was no doubt 
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forwarded by the action of Convocation, which, under 
Cranmer’s leading, had petitioned in 1534 for the under- 
taking of such a work. It was probably pnnted by 
Froschover at Zurich, but this has never been absolutely 
demonstrated. It was published at the end of 1535, 
with a dedication to Henry viii. By this time 
conditions were more favourable to a Protestant Bible 
than they had been m 1525 Henry had finally broken 
with the Pope, and had committed himself to the prin- 
ciple of an English Bible Coverdale’s work was accord- 
ingly tolerated by authonty, and when the second edition 
of It appeared in 1537 (printed by an English printer, 
Nycolson of Southwark), it bore on its title-page the 
words, * Set forth with the Kinges moost gracious licence. 
In thus licensing Coverdale’s translation, Henry probably 
did not know how far he was sanctiomng the work of 
Tindale, w^hich he had preuously condemned. In the 
NT, in particular, Tindale’s version is the basis of Cover- 
dale’s, and to a somewhat less extent this is also the case 
in the Pentateuch and Jonah, but Coverdale revised the 
work of his predecessor with the help of the Zurich 
German Bible of Zwingli and others (1524— 1529), a Latin 
version by Pagninus, the Vulgate, and Luther In his 
preface he explicitly disclaims originality as a translator, 
and there is no sign that he made any noticeable use of 
the Greek and Hebrew, but he used the available Latin, 
German, and English versions with judgment. In the 
parts of the OT which Tindale had not published he 
appears to have translated mainly from the Zurich 
Bible. [Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 was reprinted by 
Bagster (1838).] 

19. In one respect Coverdale’s Bible was epoch- 
making, namely, in the arrangement of the Books of the 
OT. In the Vulgate, as is well known, the books which 
are now classed as Apocrypha are intermingled with the 
other books of the OT. This was also the case with the 
LXX, and m general it may be said that the Christian 
Church had adopted this view of the Canon. It is true 
that many of the greatest Chnstian Fathers had pro- 
tested against it, and had preferred the Hebrew Canon, 
which rejects these books. The Canon of Athanasius 
places the Apocrypha in a class apart ; the Syrian Bible 
omitted them; Eusebius and Gregory Nazianxen appear 
to have held similar views; and Jerome refused to 
translate them for his Latin Bible. Nevertheless the 
Church at large, both East and West, retained them in 
their Bibles, and the provincial Council of Carthage 
U-o- 397), under the influence of Augustine, expressly 
included them in the Canon. In spite of Jerome, the 
Vulgate, as it circulated in Western Europe, regularly 
included the disputed books; and Wyclif’s Bible, being 
a translation from the Vulgate, naturally has them too. 
On the other hand, Luther, though recognizing these 
books as profitable and good for reading, placed them 
in a class apart, as ‘Apocrypha,’ and in the same way 
he segregated Heb., Ja., Jude, and Apoc. at the end of 
the NT, as of less value and authority than the rest. 
This arrangement appears in the table of contents of 
Tindale’s NT in 1525, and was adopted by Coverdale, 
Matthew, and Taverner. It is to Tindale’s example, no 
doubt, that the action of Coverdale is due. His Bible is 
divided into six parts — (1) Pentateuch; (2) Jos.-Est.; 
(3) Job-* Solomon’s Balettes’ {i,e. Cant.); (4) Prophets; 
(5) * Apocripha, the bokes and treatises which amonge the 
fathers of olde are not rekened to be of like authorite 
with the other bokes of the byble, nether are they 
founde in the Canon of the Hebrue’; (6) NT. This 
represents the view generally taken by the Reformers, 
both in Germany and in England, and so far as concerns 
the English Bible, Coverdale’s example was decisive. On 
the other hand, the Roman Church, at the Council of 
Trent (1546), adopted by a majority the opinion that all 
the books of the larger Canon should be received as 
of equal authority, and for the first time made this a 
dogma of the Church, enforced by an anathema. In 
1538, Coverdale published a NT with Latin (Vulgate) 
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and English in parallel columns, revising his English Byddell for Thomas Barthlet’) to prepare at short notice 
to briUfc, it into conformity with the Latin, but this a reMsion of the existing Bible. In the OT his altera- 

(w hich w ent through three editions wnth various changes) tions are \ erbal, and aim at the impro% ement of the style 

may be passed over, as It had no influence on the general of the translation; m the NT, being a good Greek 

history of the English Bible. scholar, he was able to revise it with reference to the 

20. Matthew's Bible (1537). In the same year as the original Greek. The NT was issued separately in twe 

second edition of Coverdale's Bible another English editions, in the same year (1539) as the complete Bible 

Bible appeared, which hkewdse bore upon its title-page but the success of the official version next to be mem 

the statement that it was ‘set forth with the Kinges tioned speedily extinguished such a personal venture 

most gracyous lycence.’ It was completed not later as this. Taverner’s Bible is sometimes said to have 
than Aug 4, 1537, on which day Cranmer sent a copy been the first English Bible completely pnuted m 

ot It to Cromwell, commending the translation, and England; but this honour appears to belong rather 

begging Cromwell to obtain for it the king’s hcence; to Coverdale’s second edition. 

in which, as the title-page prominently shows, he was 22. The Great Bible (1539-1541). The fact that 
successful The origin of this version is slightly obscure, Taverner was invited to revise Matthew’s Bible almost 
and certainly w’as not realized by Henry w'hen he sane- immediately after its publication show's that it was not 

tioned It. The Pentateuch and NT are taken direct universally regarded as successful; but there were in 

from Tindale with little variation (the latter from the addition other reasons why those who had promoted 

final ‘GH’ revision of 1535). The books of the OT the circulation and authonzation of Matthew’s Bible 

from Ezra to Mai. (including Jonah) are taken from should be anxious to see it superseded. As stated 
Coverdale, as also is the Apocrypha. But the historical above, it w'as highly controversial in character, and 

books of the OT (Jos.-2 Chron.) are a new translation, bore plentiful evidence of its origin from Tindale. 

as to the origin of which no statement is made. It is, Cromwell and Cranmer had, no doubt, been careful 

howev'er, fairly certain, from a combination of evidence, not to call Henry’s attention to these circumstances ; 
that It was Tindale’s (see Westcott^, pp. 169-179). but they might at any time be brought to his notice. 

The style agrees with that of Tindale’s other work; w'hen their own position w'ould become highly precarious, 

the passages which Tindale published as ‘Epistles* It is, indeed, strange that they ever embarked on so risky 

from the OT in his NT of 1534 agree m the mam an enterprise. However that may be, they lost little 
with the present version in these books, but not in time in inviting Coverdale to undertake a complete 
those taken from Cov^erdale; and it is expressly stated revision of the whole, which was ready for the press early 

in Hall's Chronicle (completed and published by Grafton, in 153S. The printing was begun by Regnault of Paris, 

one of the publishers of Matthew’s Bible) that Tindale, where more sumptuous typography was possible than 
in addition to the NT, translated also ‘the v bookes in England. In spite, howev'er, of the assent of the 
of Moses, Josua, Judicum, Ruth, the bookes of the French king having been obtained, the Inquisition inter- 
Kynges and the bookes of Paralipomenon, Nehemias vened, stopped the printing, and seized the sheets, 
or the fyrst of Esdras, the prophet Jonas, and no Some of the sheets, howev'er, had previously been got 
more of ye holy scripture.’ If wre suppose the version aw’ay to England, others were re-purchased from at rades- 
of Ezra-Nehemiah to have been incomplete, or for man to whom they had been sold; and ultimately, under 
some reason unavailable, this statement harmomzes Cromwell’s direction, printers and presses were trans- 
perfectly with the data of the problem Tindale may ported from Pans to London, and the work completed 
have executed the translation during his imprison- there by Grafton and Whitchurch, whose imprint stands 
raent, at which time we know that he applied for the on the magmficent title-page (traditionally ascribed to 
use of his Hebrew books. The book was printed abroad, Holbein) depicting the dissemination of the Senptures 
at the expense of R. Grafton and E. Whitchurch, two from the hands of Henry, through the instrumentality 
citizens of London, who issued it in London. On the of Cromwell and Cranmer, to the general^ mass of the 
title-page is the statement that the translator was loyal and rejoicing populace. [A special copy on 
Thomas Matthew, and the same name stands at the vellum, with illuminations, was prepared for Cromwell 
foot of the dedication to Henry viii. Nothing is known himself, and is now in the library of St. John's College, 
of any such person, but tradition identifies him with Cambndge.l 

Joim Rogers (who in the register of his arrest in 1555 23. 'The first edition of the Great Bible appeared in 

is described as ‘John Rogers olios Matthew’), a friend April 1539, and an injunction was issued by Cromwell 
and companion of Tindale. It is therefore generally that a copy of it should be set up in every parish church, 
believed that this Bible is due to the editorial work It was consequently the first^ (and only) English Bible 
of John Rogers, who had come into possession of Tin- formally authorized for public use; and contemporary 
dale’s unpublished translation of the historical books of evidence proves that it was welcomed and read with 
the OT, and published them with the rest of his fnend's avidity. No doubt, as at an earlier day (Ph 21®), some 
work, completing the Bible with the help of Coverdale. read the gospel ‘ of envy and strife, and some also of 
It may be added that the initials I. R. (Rogers), W T. good wfil’; but in one way or another, for edification 
(Tindale), R. G, and E. W. (Grafton and Whitchurch), or for controversy, the reading of the Bible took a firm 
and H. R. (unidentified, ? Henricus Rex) are printed hold on the people of England, a hold which has never 
in large letters on various blank spaces throughout the since been relaxed, and which had much to do with the 
OT. The arrangement of the book is in four sections: stable foundation of the Protestant Church in this country. 
(1) Gen.-Cant., (2) Prophets, (3) Apocrypha (including Nor was the translation, though still falling short of the 
for the first time the Prayer of Manasses, translated perfection reached three-quarters of a century later, 
from the French of Olivetan), (4) NT. There are copious unworthy of its position. It had many positive merits, 
annotations, of a decidedly Protestant tendency, and and marked a distinct advance upon all its predecessors. 
Tmdale’s outspoken Prologue to the Romans is included Coverdale, though without the force and originality, or 
in it. The whole work, therefore, was eminently calcu- even the scholarship, of Tindale, had some of the more 
lated to extend the impulse given by Tindale, and to valuable gifts of a translator, and was well qualified to 
perpetuate his work. naake the best use of the labours of his predecessors. 

21. Taverner's Bible (1539). Matthew’s Bible formed He had scholarship enough to choose and follow the 
the basis for yet another version, which deserves brief best authorities, he had a happy gift of smooth and 
mention, though it had no influence on the general effective phraseology, and his whole hearths in his worfc 
development of the English Bible. Richard Taverner, As the basis of his revision he had Tindale s work and 
formeriy a student of Cardinal College [Christ Church], his own previous version; and these he revised with 
Oxford, was invited by some London printers (‘John reference to the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, with special 
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assistance in the OT from the Latin translation by 
Sebastian Munster published in 1534-35 (a work decidedly 
supenor to the Zurich Bible, w Inch had been his principal 
guide in 1534), while m the NT he made considerable 
use of Erasmus, With regard to the use of ecclesiastical 
terms, ne followed his own previous example, against 
Tmdale, m retaimng the familiar Latin phrases, and he 
introduced a considerable number of words and sentences 
from the Vulgate, which do not appear in the Hebrew 
or Greek The text is divided into five sections— ( 1 ) Pent. , 
(2) Jos.-Job, (3) Psalms-Mal., (4) Apocrypha, here 
entitled ‘Hagiographa,’ though quite different from the 
books to w'hich that term is applied m the Hebrew Bible, 
(5) NT, m W’hich the traditional order of the books is 
restored in place of Luther’s. Coverdale intended to 
add a commentary at the end, and with this view inserted 
vanous marks m the margins, the purpose of which he 
explains m the Prologue, but he was unable to obtain 
the sanction, of the Privy Council for these, and after 
standing in the margin for three editions the sign-post 
marks were withdrawn. 

24. The first edition was exhausted within twelve 
months, and in April 1540 a second edition appeared, 
this time w’lth a prologue by Cranmer (from which fact 
the Great Bible is sometimes known as Cranmer’s Bible, 
though lie had no part in the translation). Two more 
editions follow'ed in July and November, the latter 
(Cromw’ell ha\ing now been overthrown and executed) 
appearing under the nominal patronage of Bishops 
Tunstall and Heath. In 1541 three editions w'ere issued. 
None of these editions was a simple reprint. The 
Prophets, in particular, were carefully revised with the 
help of Munster for the second edition. The fourth 
edition (Nov. 1540) and its successors revert in part to 
the first These seven editions spread the knowledge 
of the Bible in a sound, though not perfect, version 
broadcast through the land; and one portion of it has 
never lost its place in our hturgy. In the first Prayer 
Book of Edw’ard vi. the Psalter (like the other Scnpture 
passages) w’as taken from the Great Bible. In 1662, 
when the other passages were taken from the version 
of 1611, a special exception w'as made of the Psalter, 
on account of the familiarity wiiich it had achieved, and 
consequently Coverdale’s version has held its place in 
the Book of Common Prayer to this day, and it is in his 
w’ords that the Psalms have become the familiar house- 
hold treasures of the English people. 

25. With the appearance of the Great Bible comes the 
first pause in the rapid sequence of vernacular versions 
set on foot by Tindale. The English Bible was now fully 
authorized, and accessible to every Englishman in his 
parish church; and the translation, both in style and 
in scholarship, was fairly abreast of the attainments and 
requirements of the age. We hear no more, therefore, 
at present of further revisions of it. Another circum- 
stance w^hich may have contributed to the same result 
w^as the reaction of Henry in his latter years against 
Protestantism. There was talk in Convocation about 
a translation to be made by the bishops, which antici- 
pated the plan of the Bible of 1568 ; and Cranmer prompted 
Henry to transfer the work to the universities, which 
anticipated a vital part of the plan of the Bible of 1611; 
but nothing came of either project. The only practical 
steps taken were in the direction of the destruction of the 
earlier versions. In 1543 a proclamation was issued 
against Tindale’s versions, and requiring the obliteration 
of all notes; in 1546 Coverdale’s NT was likewise pro- 
hibited . The anti-Protestant reaction, however, was soon 
terminated by Henry's death (Jan, 1647); and dunng 
the reign of Edward vi., though no new translation 
(except a small part of the Gospels by Sir J. Cheke) 
was attempted, many new editions of Tindale, Cover- 
dale, Matthew, and the Great Bible issued from the 
press. The accession of Mary naturally put a stop to 
the printing and circulation of vernacular Bibles in 
England, and, during the attempt to put the clock back 
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by force, Rogers and Cranmer followed Tindale to the 
stake, while Coverdale was impnsoned, but was released, 
and took refuge at Geneva 

26. The Geneva Bible (1557-1560). Geneva was the 
place at which the next link in the chain was to be forged 
Already famous, through the work of Beza, as a centre 
of Biblical scholarship, it became the rallying place of the 
more advanced members of the Protestant party in exile, 
and under the strong rule of Calvin it was identified 
with Puntamsm in its most ngid form. Puntamsm, m 
fact, was here consolidated into a living and active 
pnnciple, and demonstrated its strength as a motive 
power in the rehgious and social life of Europe It was 
by a relative of Calvin, and under his own patronage, that 
the work of iraproMng the English translation of the 
Brble was once more taken in hand. This was W. 
Whittingham, a Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and 
subsequently dean of Durham, who in 1557 published 
the NT at Geneva in a small octavo volume, the handiest 
form in which the English Scriptures had yet been given 
to the world. In two other respects also this marked an 
epoch in the history of the English Bible. It was the 
first version to be pnnted in Roman type, and the first 
in which the dmsion of the text into numbered verses 
(onginally made by R. Stephanus for his Grseco-Latin 
Bible of 155 1 ) was introduced. A preface was contributed 
by Cahin himself. The translator claims to have made 
constant use of the original Greek and of translations 
in other tongues, and he added a full marginal com- 
mentary. If the matter had ended there, as the work 
of a single scholar on one part of the Bible, it would 
probably have left little mark; but it was at once made 
the basis of a revised version of both Testaments by a 
group of Puntan scholars. The details of the work are 
not recorded, but the pnncipal workers, apart from 
Whittingham himself, appear to have been Thomas 
Sampson, formerly dean of Chichester, and afterwards 
dean of Christ Church, and A. Gilby, of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. A version of the Psalter was issued in 1569 
(the only two extant copies of it belong to the Bari of 
Ellesmere and Mr. Aldis Wright], and m 1560 the com- 
plete Bible was given to the world, with the imprint 
of Rowland Hall, at Geneva. The Psalter in this was 
the same as that of 1559 ; but the NT had been largely 
rerised since 1567. The book was a moderate-sized 
quarto, and contained a dedication to Elizabeth, an 
address to the brethren at home, the books of the OT 
(including Apocrypha) and NT in the same order as in 
the Great Bible and our modern Bibles, copious marginal 
notes (those to the NT taken from Whittingham with 
some additions) , and an apparatus of maps and woodcuts. 
In type and verse-division it followed the example of 
Whittingham’s NT. 

27. The Genevan revisers took the Great Bible as their 
basis in the OT, and Matthew’s Bible (z.e. Tmdale) in the 
NT. For the former they had the assistance of the 
Latin Bible of Leo Juda (1544), in addition to Pagninus 
(1527), and they were in consultation with the scholars 
(including Calvin and Beza) who were then engaged at 
Geneva in a similar work of revision of the French Bible, 
In the NT their principal guide was Beza, whose repu- 
tation stood highest among all the Biblical scholars of 
the age. The result was a version which completely 
distanced its predecessors in scholarship, while in style 
and vocabulary it worthily carried on the great tradition 
established by Tindale. Its success was as decisive as 
it was well deserved; and in one respect it met a want 
which none of its predecessors (except perhaps Tindale’s) 
had attempted to meet. Coverdale’s, Matthew’s, and 
the Great Bible were all large folios, suitable for use 
in church, but unsuited both in size and in price for 
private possession and domestic study. The Geneva 
Bible, on the contrary, was moderate in both respects, 
and achieved instant and long-enduring popularity as 
the Bible for personal use. For a full century it con- 
tinued to be the Bible of the people, and H was upon 
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this version, and not upon that of King James, that 
the Bible knowledge of the Puritans of the Civil War 
was built up. Its notes furnished them with a full 
commentary on the sacred text, predominantly hortatory 
or monitory in character, but Calvinistic in general 
tone, and occasionally definitely polemical. Over 160 
editions of it are said to have been issued, but the only 
one which requires separate notice is a revision of the 
NT by Laurence Tomson in 1576, which earned still 
further the pnnciple of deference to Beza; this re\nsed 
NT was successful, and was frequently bound up with 
the Genevan OT in place of the edition of 1560. 
[The Geneva Bible is frequently called (in booksellers’ 
catalogues and elsew'here) the ‘Breeches’ Bible, on 
account of this word being used in the translation of 
Gn 3LJ 

28. The Bishops* Bible (1568). Meanw'hile there 
was one quarter in which the Geneva Bible could hardly 
be expected to find favour, namely, among the leaders 
of the Church in England. Elizabeth herself w'as not 
too well disposed towards the Puntans, and the bishops 
in general belonged to the less extreme party in the 
Church. On the other hand, the supenonty of the 
Genevan to the Great Bible could not be contested. 
Under these circumstances the old project of a trans- 
lation to be produced by the bishops was re^nved. The 
archbishop of Canterbury, Matthew' Parker, w’as himself 
a scholar, and took up the task with interest. The 
basis of the new version w'as to be the authorized Great 
Bible. Portions of the text w’ere assigned to various 
revisers, the majority of w’hom were bishops. The 
archbishop exercised a general super\'ision over the 
work, but there does not appear to have been any 
organized system of collaboration or revision, and the 
results W’ere naturally unequal. In the OT the altera- 
tions are mainly verbal, and do not show much originality 
or genius In the NT the scholarship shown is on a 
much higher level, and there is much more independence 
in style and judgment. In both, use is made of the 
Geneva Bible, as well as of other versions. The volume 
was equipped with notes, shorter than those of the 
Geneva Bible, and generally exegetical. It appeared 
in 1568, from the press of R. Jugge, in a large folio 
volume, slightly exceeding even the dimensions of the 
Great Bible. Parker applied through Cecil for the 
royal sanction, but it does not appear that he ever 
obtained it; but Convocation in 1571 required a copy 
to be kept in every archbishop’s and bishop’s house 
and in every cathedral, and, as far as could conveniently 
be done, in all churches. The Bishops’ Bible, in fact, 
superseded the Great Bible as the official version, and 
its predecessor ceased henceforth to be reprinted; but 
it never attained the popularity and influence of the 
Geneva Bible. A second edition was issued in 1569, 
in which a considerable number of alterations were 
made, partly, it appears, as the result of the criticisms 
of Giles Laurence, professor of Greek at Oxford. In 
1572 a third edition appeared, of importance chiefly 
in the NT, and m some cases reverting to the first 
edition of 1568. In this form the Bishops’ Bible con- 
tinued in official use until its supersession by the version 
of 1611, of which it formed the immediate basis, 

29. The Eheims and Douai Bible (1582-1609). 
The English exiles for religious causes were not all of 
one kind or of one faith. There were Roman Catholic 
refugees on the Continent as well as Puritan, and from 
the one, as from the other, there proceeded an English 
version of the Bible. The centre of the English Roman 
Catholics was the English College at Douai, the founda- 
tion (in 1568) of William Allen, formerly of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and subsequently cardinal; and it was 
from this college that a new version of the Bible ema- 
nated which was intended to serve as a counterblast to 
the Protestant versions, with which England was now 
flooded. The first instalment of it appeared in 1582, 
during a temporary migration of the college to Rheims. 


This was the NT, the w'ork mainly of Gregory Martin, 
formerly Fellow of St John’s Ccllege, Oxford, with 
the assistance of a small band of ccholars from the same 
umversity. The OT is stated to have been ready at 
the same time, but for w’ant of funds it could not be 
pnnted until 1609, after the college had returned to 
Douai, when it appeared just in time to be of some 
use to the preparers of King James' version. As was 
natural, the Roman scholars did not concern themselves 
with the Hebrew and Greek onginals, which they 
defimtely rejected as infenor, but translated from the 
Latin Vulgate, following it with a close fidelity which 
IS not infrequently fatal, not merely to the style, but 
even to the sense in English. The following short passage 
(Eph 3®-^®), taken almost at random, is a fair example 
of the Latimzation of their style 

‘The Gentils to be coheires and concorporat and corn- 
participant of his promis in Christ Jesus by the Gospel: 
whereof I am made a minister according to the gift of the 
grace of God, which is given me according to the operation of 
his power To me the least of al the sainctes is given this 
grace, among the Gentils to evangelize the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and to illuminate al men what is the dis- 
pensation of the sacrament hidden from worldes in God, 
who created al things; that the manifold w'isedoni of God 
may be notified to the Pnnees and Potestats in the celestials 
by the Church, according to the prefinit ion of worldes, which 
he made in Christ J esus our Lord In whom we have affiance 
and accesse in confidence, by the faith of him.’ 

The translation, being prepared with a definite po- 
lemical purpose, was naturally equipped w’lth notes of 
a controversial character, and w'lth a preface in w’hich 
the object and method of the w'ork were explained. 
It had, however, as a wrhole, little success. The OT 
was reprinted only once in the course of a century, and 
the NT not much oftener. In England the greater 
part of Its circulation was due to the action of a vehement 
adversary, W. Fulke, who, in order to expose its errors, 
printed the Rheims NT in parallel columns with the 
Bishops’ version of 1572, and the Rheims annotations 
with his own refutations of them; and this work had 
a considerable vogue. Regarded from the point of 
view of scholarship, the Rheims and Douai Bible is of 
no importance, marking retrogression rather than 
advance; but it needs mention in a history of the English 
Bible, because it is one of the versions of which King 
James’ translators made use. The AV is indeed dis- 
tin^ished by the strongly English (as distinct from 
Latin) character of its vocabulary; but of the Latin 
w'ords used (and used effectively), many were derived 
from the Bible of Rheims and Douai. 

30. The Authorized Version (1611). The version 
which was destined to put the crown on nearly a century 
of labour, and, after extinguishing by its excellence aU 
rivals, to print an indelible mark on English religion 
and English literature, came into being almost by 
accident. It arose out of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, held by James i. in 1604, with the object of 
arriving at a settlement between the Puritan and 
Anglican elements in the Church; but it was not one 
of the prime or original subjects of the conference. In 
the course of discussion. Dr. Reynolds, president of 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, the leader of the moder- 
ate Puntan party, referred to the imperfections and dis- 
agreements of the existing translations; and the sugges- 
tion of a new version, to be prepared by the best scholars 
in the country, was warmly taken up by the king. The 
conference, as a whole, was a failure; but James did 
not allow the idea of the revision to drop. He took an 
active part in the preparation of instructions for the 
work, and to him appears to be due the credit of two 
features which went far to secure its success. He 
suggested that the tranriation should be committed 
in the first instance to the universities (subject to sub- 
sequent review by the bishops and the Privy Council, 
which practically came to nothing), and thereby secured 
the services of the best scholars in the country, working 
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in co-operation; and (on the suggestion of the bishop of never thought from the beginning that we should nwd 
London) he laid down that no marginal notes should to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad 
be added, which preserved the new version from being one a good one, . . . but to make a good one better, 
the organ of any one party in the Church. or out of many good ones one principal good one, not 

31. Ultimately it was arranged that six companies justly to be excepted against, that hath been our en- 
of translators should be formed, two at Westminster, deavour, that our mark.’ The description is very just, 
two at Oxford, and two at Cambridge. The companies The foundations of the AV were laid by Tindale, and 
varied in strength from 7 to 10 members, the total a great part of his work continued through every re- 
(though there is some little doubt with regard to a few vision. Each succeeding version added something to 
names) being 47. The Westminster companies under- the original stock, Coverdale (in his own and the Great 
took Gn.-2 Kings and the Epistles, the Oxford com- Bible) and the Genevan scholars contributing the largest 
panics the Prophets and the Gospels, Ac., and Apoc., share; and the crown was set upon the whole by the 
and the Cambridge compames 1 Chron.-Eccles. and skilled labour of the Jacobean divines, making free use 
the Apocrypha. A series of rules was drawn up for of the materials accumulated by others, and happily 
their guidance. The Bishops’ Bible was to be taken inspired by the gift of style which was the noblest hterary 
as the basis. The old ecclesiastical terms were to be achievement of the age in which they lived A sense of 
kept. No marginal notes were to be affixed, except the solemnity of their subject saved them from the ex- 
for the explanation of Hebrew or Greek words. Marginal travagances and conceits which sometimes mar that 
references, on the contrary, were to be supplied. As style; and, as a result, they produced a work which, 
each company fimshed a book, it was to send it to the from the merely literary point of view, is the finest 
other companies for their consideration. Suggestions example of Jacobean prose, and has influenced incal- 
were to be invited from the clergy generally, and opimons culably the whole subsequent course of English literature, 
requested on passages of special difficulty from any On the character and spmtual history of the nation it 
learned man in the land. ‘ These translations to be used has left an even deeper mark, to which many writers 
when they agree better with the text than the Bishops’ have borne eleoquent testimony;^ and if England has 
Bible, namely, Tindale’s, Matthew's, Coverdale’s, Whit- been, and is, a Bible-reading and Bible-loving country, it 
church’s [f.e. the Great Bible], Geneva.* The trans- is in no small measure due to her possession of a version 
lators claim further to have consulted all the available so nobly executed as the AV. 

versions and commentaries in other languages and to 33. The history of the AV after 1611 can be briefly 
have repeatedly revised their own work, without grudging sketched. In spite of the name by which it is commonly 
the time which it required. The time occupied by the known, and in spite of the statement on both title-pages 
whole work is stated by themselves as two years and of 1611 that it was ‘appointed to be read in churches,’ 
three-quarters. The several companies appear to have there is no evidence that it was ever officially authonzed 
begun their labours about the end of 1607, and to have either by the Crown or by Convocation. Its authoriza- 
taken two years in completing their several shares. A tion seems to have been tacit and gradual. The Bishops’ 
final revision, occupying nine months, was then made Bible, hitherto the official version, ceased to be re- 
by a smaller body, consisting of two representatives printed, and the AV no doubt gradually replaced it 
from each company, after w’hich it was seen through in churches as occasion arose. In domestic use its 
the press by Dr. Miles Smith and Bishop Bilson; and fortunes were for a time more doubtful, and for two 

in 1611 the new version, printed by R. Barker, the generations it existed concurrently with the Geneva 

king’s printer, was given to the world in a large folio Bible; but before the century was out its predominance 
volume (the largest of all the senes of English Bibles) was assured. The first 4to and 8vo editions were Issued 
of black letter type. The details of its issue are obscure, in 1612; and thenceforward editions were so numerous 
There were at least tw^o issues in 1611, set up inde- that it is useless to refer to any except a few of them, 
pendently, known respectively as the ‘He’ and ‘She’ The early editions were not very correctly printed. 
Bibles, from their divergence in the translation of the In 1638 an attempt to secure a correct text was made 

last words of Ruth 3is; and bibliographers have differed by a small group of Cambndge scholars. In 1633 the 

as to their pnonty, though the general opinion is in first edition printed in Scotland was published. In 

favour of the former. Some copies have a wood-block, 1701 Bishop Lloyd superintended the printing of an 

others an engraved title-page, ^ith different designs, edition at Oxford, in which Archbishop Ussher’s dates 
The title-page was followed by the dedication to King for Scripture chronology were pnnted in the margin, 
James, which still stands in our ordinary copies of the where they thenceforth remained. In 1717 a fine 
AV, and this by the translators’ preface (believed to edition, printed by Baskett at Oxford, earned biblio- 
have been written by Dr. Miles Smith), which is habitu- graphical notonety as ‘The Vinegar Bible’ from a 

ally omitted. [It is pnnted in the present King’s misprint in the headline over Lk 20. In 1762 a carefully 

Pnnters’ Variorum Bible, and is interesting and valuable revised edition was published at Cambridge under the 
both as an example of the learning of the age and for editorship of Dr. T. Paris, and a similar edition, super- 
its description of the translators’ labours.) For the intended by Dr. B. Blayney, appeared at Oxford in 
rest, the contents and arrangement of the AV are too 1769. These two editions, in which the text was carefully 
well known to every reader to need descriiftion. revised, the spelling modernized, the punctuation 

32. Nor is it necessary to dwell at length on the corrected, and considerable alteration made in the 
characteristics of the translation. Not only was it marginal notes, formed the standard for subsequent 
superior to all its predecessors, but its excellence was reprints of the AV, which differ in a number of details, 
so marked that no further revision was attempted for small in importance but fairly numerous in the aggre- 
over 250 years. Its success must be attributed to the gate, from the original text of 1611. One other detail 
fact which differentiated it from its predecessors, namely, remains to be mentioned. In 1666 appeared the first 
that it was not the work of a single scholar ^ke Tin- edition of the AV from which the Apocrypha was 
dale’s, Coverdale’s, and Matthew’s Bibles), or of a omitted. It had previously been omitted from some 
small group (like the Geneva and Douai Bibles), or editions of the Geneva Bible, from 1599 onwards. The 
of a larger number of men working independently with Nonconformists took much objection to it, and in 1664 
little supervision (like the Bishops’ Bible), but was the Long Parliament forbade the reading of lessons 
produced by the collaboration of a carefully selected from it in public; but the lectionary of the English Church 
band of scholars, working with ample time and with always included lessons from it. The example of omis- 
fuU and repeated revision. Nevertheless, it was not sion was foUowed in many editions subsequently. The 
a new translation. It owed much to its predecessors, first edition printed in America (apart from a surrepti- 
The translators themselves say, in their preface: ‘ We tious edition of 1762), in 1782, is without it. In 1826 the 
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British and Foreign Bible Society, \vhich has been one favour of such a revision \\ere passed in the following 

of the pnncipal agents m the circulation of the Scnptures May. The Convocation of York did not concur, and 

throughout the world, decided never in future to pnnt thenceforward the Southern Houses proceeded alone, 

or circulate copies containing the Apocrypha, and this A committee of both Houses drew up the lists of revisers, 

decision has been earned into eflect ever since. and framed the rules for their guidance. The OT com- 

34. So lar as concerned the translation of the Hebrew pany consisted of 25 (afterwards 27) members, the NT 

and Greek texts which lay before them, the work of the ot 26 The rules presenbed the introduction of as few 
authors of the AV, as has been shown above, was done alterations in the AV as possible consistently with faith- 

not merely w'ell but excellently. There were, no doubt, fulness, the text to be adopted for which the evidence 

occasional errors of interpretation, and in regard to the is decidedly preponderating, and when it differs from 

OT in particular the Hebrew scholarship ot the age was that Irom w'hich the AV was made, the alteration to be 

not always equal to the demands made upon it. But indicated in the margin (this rule W'as found impracti- 

such errors as were made w’ere not of such magnitude cable) ; alterations to be made on the first reMsion by 

or quantity as to have made any extensive revision simple majorities, but to be retained only if passed by 

necessary or desirable even now , alter a lapse of nearly a tw'o-thirds majonty on the second revision. Both 

three hundred years. There was, how'ever, another compamescommenced workat WestnunsteronJune22, 

defect, less important (and indeed necessanly invisible 1870. The NT company met on 407 days in the course 

at the time), which the lapse of years ultimately forced of eleven years, the OT company on 792 days in fifteen 

into prominence, namely, m the text (and especially the years. Early in the work the co-operation of American 

Greek text) w’hich they translated. As has been showm scholars w^as inMted, and in consequence two companies 

elsewhere (Text of the NT), cnticism of the Greek of 15 and 16 members respectively were formed, which 

text ot the NT had not yet begun. Scholars were content began w'ork m 1872, considering the results of the 

to take the text as it first came to hand, from the late English revision as each section of it was forw’arded to 

MSri W’hich w'ere most readily accessible to them. The them. The collaboration of the English and American 

NT of Erasmus, w'hich first made the Greek text generally compames was perfectly harmomous; and by agree- 

available m Western Europe, was based upon a small ment those recommendations of the Amencan Revisers 

group of relatively late MSS, which happened to be which were not adopted by the Enghsh compames, 

within his reach at Basle. The edition of Stephanus but to which the proposers nevertheless wished to 

in 1550, w'hich practically established the ‘ Received adhere, were pnnted in an appendix to the pubhshed 

Text’ which has held the field till our own day, rested Bible. Publication took place, in the case of the NT, 

upon a somewhat superficial examination of 15 MSS, on May 17, 1881, and in the case of the canomcal books 

mostly at Pans, of which only two were uncials, and of the OT almost exactly four years later. The revision 

these were but slightly used. None of the great MSS of the Apocrypha was divided betw'een the two English 

which now stand at the head of our list of authonties companies, and was taken up by each company on the 

was known to the scholars of 1611. None of the ancient completion of its main work. The NT company dis- 

versions had been critically edited, and so far as King tributed Sirach, Tob., Jud., Wisd., 1 and 2 Mac. among 

James’ translators made use of them (as w'e know they three groups of its members, and the OT company ap- 

did), it was as aids to interpretation, and not as evidence pointed a small committee to deal with the remaining 

for the text, that they employed them. In saying this books. The wrork dragged on over many j’ears, involv- 

there is no imputation of blame. The materials for a ing some inequalities in revision, and ultimately the 
cntical study and restoration of the text were not then Apocrypha was pubhshed in 1895. 

extant: and men were concerned only to translate the 36. In dealing with the OT the Revisers were not 
text which lay before them in the current Hebrew, greatly concerned with questions of text. The Masso- 
Greek, and Latin Bibles. Nevertheless it was in this retie Hebrew text available in 1870 was substantially 

inevitable defectiveness of text that the weakness lay the same as that which King James’ translators had 

which ultimately undermined the authority of the AV. before them; and the criticism of the LXX version was 

35. The Revised Version (1881-1895). The textual not sufficiently advanced to enable them safely to 

article above referred to describes the process of accumu- make much use of it except in marginal notes. 'Their 

lation of materials which began with the coming of the work consisted mainly in the correction of mistrans- 

Codex Alexandrinus to London in 1625, and continues lations which imperfect Hebrew scholarship had left in 

to the present day, and the critical use made of these the AV. Their changes as a rule are slight, but tend 

materials in the 19th century; and the story need not very markedly to remove obscurities and to improve 

be repeated here. It was not until the progress of the intelligibihty of the translation. The gain is greatest 

criticism had revealed the defectiv'e state of the received in the poetical and prophetical books (poetical passages 

Greek text of the NT that any movement arose for the are throughout printed as such, which in itself is a great 

revision of the AV. About the year 1865 the question improvement), and there cannot be much doubt that 

began to be mooted in magazine articles and motions in if the revision of the OT had stood by itself it would 

Convocation, and by way of bringing it to a head a small have been generally accepted without much opposition, 

group of scholars [Dr. Ellicott, afterwards bishop of With the new version of the NT the case was different. 

Gloucester, Dr. Moberly, head master of Winchester The changes were necessarily more numerous than in 

and afterwards bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Barron, prin- the OT, and the greater familiarity with the NT pos- 

cipal of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, the Rev. H. Alford, sessed by readers in general made the iterations more 

afterwards dean of Canterbury, and the Rev. W. G. conspicuous. The NT Revisers had, in effect, to form 

Humphrey; with the Rev. E. Hawkins, secretary of the a new Greek text before they could proceed to translate 

S.P.G., and afterwards canon of Westminster, as their it. In this part of their work they were largely in- 
secretary] undertook a revision of the AV of Jn., fluenced by the presence of Drs. Westcott and Hort, 

which was published in 1857. Six of the Epistles fol- who, as will be shown elsewhere (Text of the NT), 

lowed in 1861 and 1863, by which time the object of the were keen and convinced champions of the class of text 

work, in calling attention to the need and the possibility of which the best representative is the Codex Yaticanus. 

of a revision, had been accomplished. Meanwhile a At the same time Dr. Scrivener, who took a less advanced 

great stimulus to the interest in textual criticism had view of the necessity of changes in the Received Text, 

been given by the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus, and was also a prominent member of the company, and it is 

by the work of Tischendorf and Tregelles. In Feb. probably true that not many new readings were adopted 

1870 a motion for a committee to consider the desirable- which had not the support of Tischendorf and Tregelles, 

ness of a revision was adopted by both Houses of the and which would not be regarded by nearly all scholars 

Gonvocation of Canterbury; and definite motions in acquainted with textual criticism as preferable to 
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thoM* of the A V. To Westcott and Hort may be assigned 
a lar:?e part of the credit for leading the Revisers 
definitely along the path of critical science, but the 
Re\isers did not follow their leaders the whole way, 
and their text (edited by Archdeacon Palmer for the 
Oxford Press in 1881) represents a more conservative 
attitude than that of the two great Cambridge scholars. 
Nevertheless the amount of textual change was con- 
siderable, and to this was added a very large amount 
of verbal change, sometimes (especially m the Epistles) 
to secure greater intelligibility, but oftener (and this is 
more noticeable in the Gospels) to secure uniformity m 
the translation of Greek words which the AV deliberately 
rendered difierently m different places (even m parallel 
narratives of the same event), and precision in the 
representation of moods and tenses. It was to the 
great number of changes of this kind, w’hich by them- 
selv’es appeared needless and pedantic, that most ot the 
cnticism bestowed upon the RV was due, but it must 
be remembered that where the words and phrases of a 
book are often strained to the uttermost in popular 
application, it is of great importance that those words 
and phrases should be as accurately rendered as possible. 
On the whole, it is certain that the RV marks a great 
advance on the AV in respect of accuracy, and the mam 
cnticisms to w’hich it is justly open are that the prin- 
ciples of classical Greek were applied too rigidly to 
Greek which is not classical, and that the Re-visers, 
in their careful attention to the Greek, were less happily 
inspired than their predecessors with the gemus of the 
English language. These defects have no doubt mili- 
tated against the general acceptance of the RV; but 
whether they continue to do so or not (and it is to be 
remembered that we have not yet passed through nearly 
so long a period as that dunng which the AV competed 
with the Geneva Bible or Jerome’s Vulgate with the 
Old Latin), it is certain that no student of the Bible can 
afford to neglect the assistance given by the RV towards 
the true understanding of the Scriptures, In so using 
it, it should be remembered that renderings which appear 
in the margin not infrequently represent the views 
of more than half the Revisers, though they failed to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. This is 
perhaps especially the case in the OT, where the RV 
shows a greater adherence to the AV than in the NT. 

37. It only remains to add that, after the lapse of 
the 14 years dunng which it was agreed that no separate 
American edition should be brought out, while the 
American appendix continued to appear in the English 
RV, the American revisers issued a fresh recension 
(NT in 1900, OT in 1901, without the Apocrypha), 
embodying not only the readings which appeared in 
their appendix to the English RV, but also others on 
which they had since agreed. It is unfortunate that 
the action originally taken by the English revisers with 
a view to secunng that the two English-speaking nations 
should continue to have a common Bible should have 
brought about the opposite result; and though the 
alterations introduced by the American revisers emi- 
nently deserve consideration on their merits, it may be 
doubted whether the net result is important enough 
to justify the existence of a separate version. What 
influence it may have upon the history of the English 
Bible in the future it is for the future to decide. 

Literature.— No detailed history of the manuscript English 
versions is in existence. , A good summary of the pre- 

B^hcal Quotations m Old English Prose Writers, part 1 
(1898); and the principal separate publications have been 
mentioned above. For the Wychfite versions the main 
authority is the complete edition by J. Foishall and F. 
Madden (4 vols„ 1850); the NT in the later version was 
separately printed by Skeat (1879) . A good short conspectus 
of the subject is given in the introduction to the official 
GmdetotheWycliffeExhibitionintheBntishMuseum(1884). 
The printed Bible has been much more fully investigated. 
The best single authonty is Bishop Westcott’s History of 
theEngliskBwle (Srded., revisedby W . iUdis Wn^t, 1906); 


see also the art. by J. H Lupton in Hastings’ DB (Extra 
Vol., 1904), W. F. Moulton, History of the English Bthle 
(2nd ed., 1884); and H. W. Hoare, The Evolution of ihe 
English Bible (2nd ed., 1902). The Printed English Bible, 
by R. Lovett(R T.S.‘ Present Day Primers,’ 1894) is a good 
short history, and the same may be said of G. Milligan’s 
The English Bible (Church of Scotland Guild Text Books, 
new ed , 1907) . For a bibliogr^hy of printed Bibles, see the 
section ‘ Bible’ in the British Museum Catalogue (published 
separately), and the Historical Catalogue of the Printed 
Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, vol. i., by T. H. Darlow and H F 
Moule (19()3). For special and minute studies of certain 
parts of thesubject, the works of F. Fry {The BiblebyC over- 
dale, lai&l, Description of the Great Bible, 1S65, Bibliographical 
Description of the Editions of the NT, TyndaW sV ersion, 1878) 
and E. Arber {The First Printed English NT, 1871) are 
invaluable. Bagster’s English Hexapla (which can often be 
obtained second-hand) gives in parallel columns j beneath the 
Greek text as pnnted by Schoiz, the NT according to (1) the 
second Wychfite version; (2) Tindalc, from the edition of 
1534; (3) the Great Bible of 1539; (4) the Geneva NT of 
1557, (5) the Rheims NT of 1582; and (6) the AV of 1611 
This gives the student a better idea of the evolution of the 
English Bible than any description. F H. A. Scrivener’s 
Authorised Edition of the English Bible ( 1884) gives a careful 
and authontative account of the various editions of the AV. 
For the history of the RV, see the Revisers’ prefaces and 
Bishop Ellicott’s Revised V ersion of Holy Scripture (S P.C.K. 
1901). A more extensive bibliography is given in Dr. 
Lup ton’s article in Hastings’ DB. F. C. Kenyon. 

EN-HADBAH (Jos 19 ^^). — A city of Issachar noticed 
with En-gannim and Remeth; perhaps the present 
village Kefr AdkQn on the edge of the Dothan plain, W. 
of En-gannim. 

EN-HAEKORE (‘spring of the partridge*; cf. 1 S 
2620, jer 17iO.-“The name of a fountain at Lehi (Jg IS^®). 
The narrator (J (?)) of the story characteristically 
connects hakkdr^ with the word yikril (‘he called*) of 
v,i8, and evidently interprets 'Bn-hakk5rd as ‘the spring 
of him that called.’ The whole narrative is rather 
obscure, and the tr. in some instances doubtful. The 
situation of En-hakk0r5 is also qmte uncertain. 

EN'HAZOR (‘ spring of Hazor,’ Jos 1937). — A town of 
Naphtali, perhaps the mod. Ha^reh, on the W. slopes of 
the mountains of Upper Galilee, W. of Kedesh. 

EN-MISHPAT (‘spring of judgment,' or ‘decision’ 
(by oracle), Gn 147 ). — a. name for Kadesh — probably 
Kadesh-barnea. See Kadesh. 

ENNATAN (AVEunatan), 1 EsS^^. — SeeELNATHAN. 

ENOCH (Heb. Chandk) is the ‘seventh from Adam' 
(Jude‘<) in the Sethite genealogy of Gn 5 (see vv.i*-^). 
In the Cainite genealogy of 4i7ff he is the son of Cain, 
and therefore the third from Adam. The resemblances 
between the two lists seem to show that they rest on a 
common tradition, preserved in different forms by 
J (ch. 4) and P (ch. 5)., though it is not possible to say 
which version is the more original- — The notice which 
invests the figure of Enoch with its peculiar significance 
is found in 5^ ‘ Enoch walked with God; and he was not, 
for God took him.’ The idea here suggested — that 
because of his perfect fellowship with God this patriarch 
was ‘translated’ to heaven without tasting death (cf. 
Sir 44“ 49“, He 11®) — appears to have exerted a 
certain influence on the OT doctrine of immortality 
(see Ps 49^3 73“). — A much fuller tradition is pre- 
supposed by the remarkable development of the Enoch 
legend in the Apocalyptic literature, where Enoch 
appears as a preacher of repentance, a prophet of future 
events, and the recipient of supernatural knowledge 
of the secrets of heaven and earth, etc. The origin of 
this tradition has probably been discovered in a striking 
Babylonian parallel. The seventh name in ohe list 
of ten antediluvian kings given by Berosus is Evedo- 
ranchus, which (it seems certain) is a corruption of 
Enmeduranki, a king of Sippar who was received into 
the fellowship of Sharaash (the sun-god) and Ramman, 
was initiated into the mysteries of heaven and earth, 
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anti became the founder of a ffiiild of priestly diviners. 
When or liow tins myth became known to the Jews 
we cannot tell A trace of an original connexion with 
the sun-god has been suspected in the 365 years of 
Enoch's life (the number of days in the solar year). 
At all events it is highly probable that the Babylonian 
legend contains the germ of the later conception of 
Enoch as embodied in the apocalyptic Book of Enoch 
(c B c. 105-64), and the later Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, on which see Hastings’ DB i. 705ff — A citation 
trom the Book of Enoch occurs in Jude ( = En 

272). J.^KINNER. 

ENOSH (Gn 4« J, 5«-“ P), ENOS (Lk 3”).— The name 
is poetical, denoting ‘man’; the son of Seth, and 
grandson of Adam. As the time of Gam was marked 
by sm and violence, so that of Seth was marked by piety. 
In the days of Enosh men began to ‘ call with the name 
of J'',’ i.e. to use His name in invocations. The name 

having been known practically from the beginning of 
human life, the writer (J) always employs it m preference 
to the title ‘ Elohira.’ In E (Ex S^*) and P (62f ) it was 
not revealed till long afterwards. A. H. M‘Neile. 

EN-EIMMON (‘spring of [the] pomegranate’).— One 
of the settlements of the Judahites after the return from 
the Exile (Neh ll^®). In Jos IS** amongst the towns 
assigned to Judah we find ‘ Ain and Rimmon,’ and in 19’ 
(cf. 1 Ch 432) amongst those assigned to Simeon are ‘ Am, 
Eimmon.’ In all these instances there can be httle 
doubt that we ought to read En-rimmon. En-rimmon 
is probably to be identified with the modern U mm er- 
RumEmin, about 9 miles N. of Beersheba. 

EN -EOGEL (‘ spring of the fuller * ) .—In the border of 
the territory of Judah (Jos 15’) and Benjamin (18“). 
It was outside Jerusalem; and David’s spies, Jonathan 
and Ahimaaz, were here stationed in quest of news of the 
revolt of Absalom (2 S 17*’). Here Adonijah made a 
feast ‘ by the stone of Zoheleth,* when he endeavoured 
to seize the kingdom (1 K I®). The identification of 
this spring lies between two places, the Virgin’s Foun- 
tain and Job’s Well, both in the Kidron Valley. The 
strongest argument for the former site is its proximity 
to a cliff face called ZahweUeh, in which an attempt has 
been made to recogmze Zoheleth. This, however, is 
uncertain, as ZahweUeh is a cliff, not an isolated stone. 

R. A. S Macalister. 

ENSAflKPLE. — ‘Ensample’ and ‘example’ (both 
from Lat. exemplum) are both used in AV. Tindale has 
‘ensample’ only, and so all the Eng. veraons until the 
Rhemish appeared. That version used ‘example’ 
probably as being nearer the Vulg. word exemplum. The 
AV frequently reveals the influence of the Rhemish 
version. 

EN-SHEMESH (‘sun-spring,’ Jos 15’ 18i7),-A spring 
E. of En-rogel, on the way to Jencho. It is believed 
to be the spring on the Jericho road E. of Olivet, generally 
known as the ‘Apostles’ fountain’ {"Ain HSd), 

ENSIGN.— See Banner. 

ENSUE,— The verb ‘ensue* is used intransitively, 
meaning to follow, in Jth 9«; and transitively, with the 
full force of pursue, in 1 P 3“. 

EN-TAPPUAH. — A place on the boundary of Manasseh 
(Jos 17’). Generally identified with a spring near 
YdsUf, in a valley to the S. of Mukhna, which drains into 
Wady Kanah. The place is probably the Tappuah 
(wh. see) of Jos 16* 17®, 

ENVY.— Envy leads to strife, and division, and rail- 
ing, and hatred, and sometimes to murder. The Bible 
classes it with these things (Ro 1®* 13*3, 1 Co 3®, 2 Co 12*®, 
Gal 5®*, 1 Ti 6S Tit 3®, Ja 3*4- w). It is the antipode 
of Christian love. Envy loveth not, and love envieth 
not (1 Co 134). Bacon closes his essay on | Envy’ with 
this sentence: ‘Envy is the vilest affection and the 
most depraved ; for which cause it is the proper attribute 
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of the Devil, who is culled, The en\ious man, that soweth 
lares amongst the wheat by night; as it always corneth 
to pass, that Envy workelh siibtilly and in the dark, 
and to the prejudice of good things, such as is the wheat.* 
Chrysostom said* ‘As a moth gnaws a garment, so 
doth envy consume a man, to be a living anatomy, a 
skeleton, to be a lean and pale carcass, quickened with 
a fiend.’ These are Scriptural estimates. Env}** is 
de\11ibh, and absolutely inconsistent with the highest 
life. Examples abound in the Bible, such as are suggested 
by the relations between Cain and Abel, Jacob and 
Esau, Rachel and Leah, Joseph and his brothers, Saul 
and David, Haman and Mordecai, the elder brother 
and the prodigal son, the Roman evangelists of 
Ph 1*3 and the Apostle Paul, and many others. 

D. A. Hayes. 

EPiENETITS. — A beloved friend of St. Paul at 
Rome, greeted in Ro 16S; he was the ‘firstfrmts of 
Asia (RV) unto Christ,’ i.e. one of the first converts of 
that province. He was probably a native of Ephesus. 

A, J. Maclean. 

EPAPHRAS.— Mentioned by St. Paul in Col 1’ 4*®, 
Philem and described by him as his ‘fellow-servant,’ 
and also as a ‘servant’ and ‘faithful minister* of 
Chnst. He was a native or inhabitant of Colossee 
(Col 4*2), and as St Paul’s representative (1’) founded 
the Church there (1’). The fact of his prayerful zeal 
for Laodicea and Bherapolis suggests his having brought 
the faith to these cities also ( 4 * 3 ). He brought news 
of the Colossian Church to the Apostle dunng his first 
Roman imprisonment, perhaps undertaking the journey 
to obtain St. Paul’s advice as to the heresies that 
were there prevalent. He is spoken of as St. Paul’s 
‘feliow-pnsoner’ (Philem ®3), a title probably mean- 
ing that his care of the Apostle entailed the practical 
sharing of his captivity. The Epistle to the Colossians 
was a result of this visit, and Epaphras brought it back 
with him to his flock. Epaphras is a shortened form of 
Epapkroditus (Ph 2“), but, as the name was in common 
use, It is not probable that the two are to be identified. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

EPAPHRODITTJS— Mentioned by St. Paul in 
pjj 225-30 41 8, and described by him as his ‘brother, 
Mlow-worker, and fellow-soldier’ (22®). He was the 
messenger by whom the Philippians sent the offerings 
which fully supplied the necessities of St. Paul during 
his first Roman impnsonment (2® 4*8). In Rome 
he laboured so zealously for the Church and for the 
Apostle as to ‘hazard’ his life (23®); indeed, he came 
‘mgh unto death,’ but God had mercy on him, and the 
Apostle was spared this ‘sorrow upon sorrow ’(v.*’). 
News of his illness reached Philippi, and the distress 
thus caused his friends made him long to return (v.®). 
St. Paul therefore sent him ‘the more dfligently,* 
thus relieving their minds, and at the same time 
lessening his own sorrows by his knowledge of their joy 
at receiving him back in health. Apparently the 
Epistle to the Philippians was sent by him. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

EPHAH.— 1. A son of Midian, descended from 
Abraham and Keturah (Gn 254=1 Oh 138), the epony- 
mous ancestor of an Arabian tribe whose identity is 
uncertain. This tribe appears in Is BO® as engaged in 
the transport of gold and frankincense from Sheba. 
2. A concubine of Caleb (1 Ch 24®). 3. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 24’). 

EPELAH. — See Weights and Measures. 

EPHAl.— Described in Jer 40 (Gr 47)8 as ‘ the Neto- 
j phathite,’ whose sons were amongst the ‘captains of the 
forces* who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah, and were 
murdered along with him by Ishmael (Jer 413). 

EPHER.— 1. The name of the second of the sons of 
Midian mentioned in Gn 254, 1 ch I**, and recorded as 
one of the descendants of Abraham by his wife Keturah 
(Gn 25*). 2. The name of one of the sons of Ezrah 
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(1 Ch -1’^. 3. Tlio first of a r^roiip of five heads of 
fath-rs’ houses belonging to the half tnbe of Manasseh 
(1 Ch 5-b. 

EPHES-DAMMIM. --The place m Judah where the 
Philistines were encamped at the time when David slew 
Goliath a S 17^). The same name appears in 1 Ch 
as Pas-Dammim. 

EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO.— This Epistle belongs 
to the group of Epistles of the Captivity, and was almost 
certainly, if genuine, written from Rome, and sent by 
Tj’chicus at the same time as the Epistles to the Co- 
lossians and to Philemon (see Colossians). 

1. Destination. — To whom was it addressed? That 
it was specifically wntten to the Ephesian Church is 
improbable, for two reasons — (1) The words ‘at 
Ephesus’ in 1^ are absent from two of the earliest 
MSS, and apparently from the Epistle as known to 
Marcion (a.d. 140), who refers to it as addressed to the 
Laodiceans. Origen also had access to a copy of the 
Epistle from which they were absent. (2) The Epistle 
is almost entirely devoid of the personal touches — 
references to St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, greetings 
to fnends, etc. — that we should expect to find in an 
Epistle to a Church with which the Apostle’s relations 
had been as close as they had been with the Ephesian 
Church. On the other hand, early tradition, as shown 
in the title, associated the Epistle with Ephesus, and, 
except Marcion, no early wnter associated it with 
any other Church. Moreover, personal touches are 
not wholly absent. St. Paul has heard of the faith 
and love of those to whom he writes (1^®); they had 
been saddened by news of his imprisonment (3i®) ; they 
apparently know Tychicus «). Perhaps the best 
explanation of all the facts is to be found in the sugges- 
tion made by Ussher, and adopted by Lightfoot {Biblical 
Essays), that the Epistle is really a circular letter to 
the Churches of Asia (cf. the First Epistle of St. Peter). 
Possibly the space where ‘at Ephesus’ now appears 
was left blank for Tychicus to fill in as he left copies 
of the letter at the various churches on his line of route. 
If this solution is the true one, this Epistle is most 
probably the letter referred to in Col 

2. Piirposo. — This Epistle, unlike most of St. Paul’s, 
does not appear to have been written wdth a view to 
any particular controversy or problem of Church life. 
Of all the Pauline Epistles it has most of the character 
of a treatise or homily. Its keynote is the union of 
the Christian body, Jewish and Gentile, in Christ, in 
whom all things are being fulfilled. It may be regarded 
as carrying on the doctrinal teaching of the Epistle to 
the Romans from the point reached in that Epistle; 
and, indeed, may not improbably have been so intended 
by St. Paul. 

3. Authenticity, — The authenticity of the Epistle is 
well attested by external testimony, but has been 
disputed during the last century on internal grounds. 
The chief of these are — (1) Difference of style from the 
earlier Epistles. This is very marked, but (o) the style 
is like that of the Epistle to the Colossians, and resembles 
also the Epistle to the Philippians; (6) there are many 
definitely Pauline phrases and turns of expression; 
(c) arguments from style are always unreliable (see 
Colossians), (2) Doctrinal differences. The chief of 
these are: (a) the prominence given to the ‘Cathohc’ 
idea of the Church; (6) the doctrine of the pre-existent 
Christ as the agent of creation; (c) the substitution of 
the idea of the gradual fulfilment of the Divine purpose 
for the earlier idea of an imminent return (Paroiisia) 
of Christ. In these and other directions there is cer- 
tainly a development, but is it not such a development 
as might easily take place in the mind of St. Paul, 
especially when three years of imprisonment had given 
him opportunities for quiet thought, and had brought 
him into contact with Roman imperialism at its centre? 
(3) The references to 'apostles and prophets' in 3® 4u, 
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which seem to suggest that the writer is looking back 
on the Apostolic age from the standpoint of the next 
generation. But in 1 Co 122® ‘apostles’ and ‘proph- 
ets’ stand first in the order of spintual gifts, and 
both there and here the word ‘ apostle ’ ought probably 
to be taken in a wider sense than as including only 
the Twelve and St. Paul. Apostles and prophets were 
the two kinds of teachers exercising general, as dis- 
tinguished from localized, authonty in the early Church. 

Those who deny the genmneness of the Epistle have 
generally regarded it as the work of a disciple of St. 
Paul early in the 2nd century. Some critics admit 
the genuineness of Colossians, and regard this Epistle 
as a re\nsed version drawn up at a later date. But the 
absence of any reference to the special theological con- 
troversies of the 2nd century, and of any obvious motive 
for the composition of the Epistle at a later time, make 
this theory difficult to accept. Nor is it easy to see 
how an Epistle purporting to be by St. Paul, that had 
not been in circulation during his lifetime, could have 
secured a place in the collection of his Epistles that 
began to be made very soon after his death (2 P 3^®). 
There does not, then, seem to be any adequate ground 
for denying the Pauline authorship of this Epistle. 

4. Characteristics. — The following are among the 

distinctive hnes of thought of the Epistle. (1) The 
stress laid on the idea of the Church as the fulfilment of 
the eternal purpose of God — the body of which Christ 
IS the head (l^® 21® 3® 4^2. le)^ the bmlding of which 
Chnst is the corner-stone (220-22), the bride (522-27). 
(2) The cosmic significance of the Atonement (1^® 27 

31®). (3) The prominence given to the work of the Holy 
Spirit (1^3 17 218 316 43 30 59). In this the Epistle 
differs from Colossians, and resembles 1 Corinthians. 
(4) Repeated exhortations to unity, and the graces that 
make for unity (4i-7. is 25.33 52 etc.). (5) The concep- 
tion of the Christian household (522-6®) and of the 
Christian warrior (fiio-i®). 

5. Relation to other books. — The Epistle has lines 
of thought recalling 1 Cor. See, e.g., in 1 Cor. the idea of 
the riches (1®) and the mystery (27-io) of the gospel, the 
work of the Spmt (2io “ 12*^ ), the bmldmg (S®-!!- i®), 
the one body (10^7 12^.8. w-ie)^ all things subdued 
unto Christ (152*-28). The relation to Colossians is 
very close. ‘The one is the general and systematic 
exposition of the same truths which appear in a special 
beanng in the other’ (lightfoot). Cf. the relation of 
Galatians and Romans. Ephesians and Philippians 
have many thoughts in common. See, e.g. , the Christian 
citizenship (Eph 212. 19, Ph 127 320), the exaltation of 
Christ (Eph 120, Ph 2®), the true circumcision (Eph 2», 
Ph 3®), unity and stability (Eph 4S Ph 127). Cf. 
also Eph 618 with Ph 4®, and Eph 5® with Ph 4^8. jn 
regard to Romans and Ephesians, ‘the unity at which 
the former Epistle seems to arrive by slow and painful 
steps is assumed in the latter as a starting-point, with 
a vista of wondrous possibilities beyond’ (Hort). 

There is a close connexion between this Epistle and 
1 Peter, not so much in details as in ‘identities of 
thought and similarity in the structure of the two 
Epistles as wholes’ (Hort). If there is any direct 
relation, it is probable that the author of 1 Peter used 
this Epistle, as he certainly used Romans. In some 
respects this Epistle shows an approximation of Pauline 
thought to the teaching of the Fourth (Jospel. See, 
e.g., the teaching of both on grace, on the contrast of 
light and darkness, on the work of the pre-incarnate 
Logos; and compare Jn 17 with the whole Epistle. 
Cf. also Rev 21^0 u ^ith Eph 220. a, Rev 197 with Eph 
525-27, and Rev 13® with Eph 

J. H. B. Mastebman. 

EPHESUS. — The capital of the Roman province 
Asia; a large and ancient city at the mouth pf the 
river Cayster, and about 3 mUes from the open sea. 
The origin of the name, which is native and not Greek, 
is unknown. It stood at the entrance to one of the 
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four clefts in the surrounding hills. It is along these 
valleys that the roads through the central plateau of 
Asia Minor pass. The chief of these was the route up 
the Mjpander as far as the Lycus, its tributary, then 
along the Lycus towards Apamea. It was the most 
important avenue of civilization in Asia Minor under 
the Roman Empire Miletus had been in earlier times 
a more important harbour than Ephesus, but the track 
across from this mam road to Ephesus was much shorter 
than the road to Miletus, and was over a pass only 
600 ft. high. Consequently Ephesus replaced Miletus 
before and dunng the Roman Empire, especially as the 
Moeander had silted up so much as to spoil the harbour 
at the latter place. It became the great emponum for 
all the trade N. of Mt. Taurus. 

Ephesus was on the mam route from Rome to the 
East, and many side roads and sea-routes converged at 
It (Ac 1921 201 17, 1 Ti 13, 2 Ti 4i2). The governors 
of the provinces m Asia Minor had always to land at 
Ephesus. It was an obvious centre for the work of 
St Paul, as influences from there spread over the 
whole province (Ac 19‘®). Corinth was the next great 
station on the way to Rome, and communication between 
the two places was constant. The ship in Ac lSi», 
bound from Connth for the Synan coast, touched first 
at Ephesus 

Besides Paul, Tychicus (Eph 6*1 ^ ) and Timothy 
(according to 1 Ti I®. 2 Ti 4^), John Mark (Col 4i«, 

1 P 513), and the writer of the Apocalypse (l^ 2i) were 
acquainted with Asia or Ephesus. 

The harbour of Ephesus was kept large enough and 
deep enough only by constant attention. The alluvial 
deposits were (and are) so great that, vrhen once the 
Roman Empire had ceased to hold sway, the harbour 
became gradually smaller and smaller, so that now 
Ephesus is far away from the sea. Even in St. Paul’s 
time there appear to have been difficulties about navi- 
gating the channel, and ships avoided Ephesus except 
when loading or unloading was necessary (cf. Ac 20”). 
The route by the high lands, from Ephesus to the East, 
was suitable for foot passengers and light traffic, and 
was used by St. Paul (Ac 19M probably also 16®). The 
alternative was the main road through Colosss and 
Laodicea, neither of which St. Paul ever visited (Col 20. 

In the open plain, about 5 miles from the sea, S. of 
the river, stands a little hill which has always been a 
religious centre. Below its S.W. slope was the temple 
sacred to Artemis (see Diana of the Ephesians). 
The Greek city Ephesus was built at a distance of 
1-2 miles S.W. of this hill. The history of the town 
turns very much on the opposition between the free 
Greek spirit of progress and the slavish submission of 
the Oriental population to the goddess. Croesus the 
Lydian represented the predominance of the latter over 
the former, but Lysimachus (b.c. 295) revived the 
Greek influence. Ephesus, however, was always proud 
of the position of ‘Warden of the Temple of Artemis’ 
(Ac 193®). The festivals were thronged by crowds 
from the whole of the province of Asia, St, Paul, 
whose residence in Ephesus lasted 2 years and 3 months 
(Ac 19® 1®), or. roughly expressed, 3 years (Ac 20*1 ). 
at first incurred no opposition from the devotees of 
the goddess, because new foreign religions did not lessen 
the influence of the native goddess; but when his teach- 
ing proved prejudicial to the money interests of the 
people who made a living out of the worship, he was 
at once bitterly attacked. Prior to this occurrence, 
his influence bad caused many of the famous magicians 
of the place to burn their books (Ac 19^*-i9), The riot 
of 193* was no mere passing fury of a section of the 
populace. The references to Ephesus in the Epistles 
show that the opposition to Christianity there was 
as long-continued as it was virulent (1 Co 16®* 16®, 

2 Co 1» !«). 

The scene in Ac 19^- derives some illustration from 
an account of the topography and the government of 


the city. The ruins of the theatre are large, and it has 
been calculated that it could hold 24,000 people. It 
was on the western slope of Mt. Pion, and overlooked 
the harbour. The Asiarchs (see Asiaech), who were 
friendly to St. Paul, may have been present in Ephesus 
at that time on account of a meeting of their body 
(Ac 1931). The town-clerk or secretary of the city 
appears as a person of importance, and this is exactly 
in accordance with what is known of mumcipal affairs 
in such cities. The Empire brought decay of the in- 
fluence of popular assemblies, which tended more and 
more to come into the hands of the officials, though the 
assembly at Ephesus was really the highest municipal 
authonty (Ac 193 »), and the Roman courts and the 
proconsuls (Ac 1938) were the final judicial authority 
in processes against individuals. The meeting of the 
assembly described in Acts was not a legal meeting. 
Legal meetings could be summoned only by the Roman 
officials, who had the power to call together the people 
when they pleased. The secretary tried to act as inter- 
mediary between the people and these officials, and 
save the people from trouble at their hands The 
temple of Artemis which existed in St. Paul’s day was 
of enormous size. Apart from rehgious purposes, it 
w'as used as a treasure-house: as to the precise arrange- 
ments for the charge of this treasure we are in ignorance. 

There is evidence outside the NT also for the presence 
of Jews in Ephesus. The twelve who had been baptized 
with the baptism of John (Ac 19®) may have been 
persons who had emigrated to Ephesus before the 
mission of Jesus began. When St. Paul turned from the 
Jews to the population in general, he appeared, as 
earlier in Athens, as a lecturer in philosophy, and 
occupied the school of Tyrannus out of school hours. 
The earlier part of the day, beginning before dawn, 
he spent in manual labour. The actual foundation of 
Christiamty in Ephesus may have been due to Priscilla 
and Aquila (Ac 18^®). 

‘Ephesian’ occurs as a variant reading in the 
‘Western’ text of Ac 20« for the words ‘of Asia,’ as 
applied to Tychicus and Trophimus. Trophimus was 
an inhabitant of Ephesus (Ac 21®®), capital of Asia; 
but Tychicus was probably merely an inhabitant of the 
province Asia; hence they are coupled under the only 
adjective apphcable to both. It is hardly safe to infer 
from the fact that Tychicus bore the letter to the 
Golossians that he belonged to Golossse (province Asia); 
but it is possible that he did. A. Soutee. 

EPHLAL. — A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 237). 

EPHOD.— 1, Father of Hanniel (Nu 34“ P). 2. See 
Dress, § 2 (c), and Priests and Levites. 3. The 
‘ephod* of Jg 8®7 17® 18^ n is 20 js probably an image. 

EPHPHATHA. — Mk where Jesus says to a man 

who was deaf and had an impediment in his speech, 

‘ Ephphatha,’ that is, ‘ Be opened.’ The word is really 
Aramaic, and if we transliterate it as it stands we obtain 
eppattach or epp^thach. Both these forms are contracted : 
the former for ithpattack, the latter for ithp^thach, which 
are respectively second sing, imperative Ithpaal and 
Ithpeal of the verb p^ihacK *to open.’ Some Gr. MSS 
present ephphetha, which is certainly Ithi>eal, whereas 
ephphatha may be Ithpaal. Jerome also reads ephphetha. 

It is not certain whom pr what Jesus addressed when 
He said ‘ Be opened. ’ It may be the mouth of the man as 
in Lk 1« (so Weiss, Morison, etc.) ; or the ear, as in Targ. 
of Is 50® (so Bruce, Swete, etc.); or it may be the deaf 
man himsdf. One gate of knowledge being closed, the 
man is conceived of as a bolted room, and ‘Jesus said to 
him, Be thou opened.’ J. T. Marshall. 

EPHRAIM. — A grandson of Jacob, and the brother 
of Manasseh, the fiist-bom of Joseph by Asenath, the 
daughter of Potiphera, priest of On (Gn 41®®^ [E], 
cf. v.« [J]), The ‘popular etymology’ of E connects 
the name with the verb pdrdh, ‘to be fruitful,’ and 
makes it refer to Joseph’s sons. In the Blessing of 
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Jacob (Gn 4922 ) there may be a play upon the name 
when Joseph, who there represents both Ephraim and 
Manasseh, is called ‘a fruitful bough.’ The word is 
probably descnptive, meaning ‘fertile region’ whether 
Its root be pdrah, or ’^pher, ‘ earth ’(?), 

Gn 48»* (Jj tells an interesting story of how Jacob 
adopted hisEgyptian grandsons, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
into bus own family, and at the same time, against the 
remonstrances of Joseph, conferred the blessing of the 
firstborn upon Ephraim— hence Ephraim’s predestined 
supenonty in later history. 

P’s Sinai census gi\es 40,500 men of war (Nu 1^), 
but this is reduced at the Plains of Moab to 32,500 
(263"), which is less than any of the tnbes except Simeon, 
which ‘ hardly existed except in name ’ (Sayce, Hist, of 
Heh p. 77 ). Contrary to what we should have expected 
from the Blessing of Jacob, Ephraim, according to P, 
lost m the meantime 20 per cent, while Manasseh gamed 
40 per cent. 

The appearance of Joseph in the Blessing of Jacob, 
with no mention of his sons, who according to J had 
been adopted as Jacob’s own, and were therefore entitled 
on this important occasion to like consideration with 
the others, points to a traditional echo of the early 
days in the land when Ephraim and Manasseh were 
still united. In the Song of Deborah (Jg 5) it is the 
‘family’ Machir, the firstborn (Jos 17^), the only 
(Gn 5023) son of Manasseh, that is mentioned, not a 
Manasseh tnbe. From 2 S IQ^o (cf. art. Benjamin) it 
is plain that Shimei still regarded himself as of the 
house of Joseph; and, despite the traditional indica- 
tions of a late formation of Benjamin (wh, see), the 
complete political separation of Manasseh from Ephraim 
appears to have been still later. At all events, Jeroboam 
the Ephraimite, who afterwards became the first king 
of Israel (c. b.c. 930), was appointed by Solomon super- 
intendent of the forced labour of the ‘house of Joseph,’ 
not of Ephraim alone. Ephraim, Machir, and Benjamin 
were apparently closely related, and in early times 
formed a group of clans known as ‘Joseph.’ There 
are no decisive details determimng the time when they 
became definitely separated. Nor are there any 
reliable memones of the way in which Ephraim came 
into possession of the best and central portion of the 
land. 

The traditions in the Book of Joshua are notably 
unlnforming. Canaamtes remained in the territory 
until a late date, as is seen from Jg and the history 
of Shechem (ch. 8 f.). Ephraim was the strongest of 
the tnbes and foremost in leadership, but was com- 
pelled to yield the hegemony to Da\1d. From that 
time onwards the history is no longer tribal but national 
history. Eli, pnest of Shiloh and judge of Israel, 
Samuel, and Jeroboam i. were among its great men. 
Shechem, Tirzah, and Samaria, the capitals of the 
North, were within its boundanes; and it was at Shiloh 
that Joshua is said to have divided the land by lot. 
See also Tribes op Israel. Jambs A. Craig. 

EPHEAIM. — 1. A place near Baal-hazor (2 S 13*®) 
It may be identical with the Ephraim which the Ono- 
masticon places 20 Roman miles N. of Jerusalem, some- 
w’here m the neighbourhood of Sinjtl and ^-Lubbdn. If 
Baal-hazor be represented, as seems probable, by Tell 
*Asilr, the city by relation to which such a prominent 
feature of the landscape was indicated must have been 
of some importance. It probably gave its name in 
later times to the district of Samana called Aphaerema 
(I Mac H3«, Jos. An£ xiii. iv. 9). The site is at present 
unknown, 2. A city ‘near the wilderness,’ to which 
Jesus retired after the raising of Lazarus (Jn 11^). 
‘The wilderness’ is in Arab, d-harrlijeh, Le., the un- 
cultivated land, much of it affording excellent pasture, 
on the uplands to the N.W. of Jerusalem. The Ono- 
masticon mentions an ‘Efraim’ 5 Roman miles E. of 
Bethel. This may be the modern et-Taiyibek, about 4 


miles N.E. of Beiifln, with ancient cisterns and rock- 
hewn tombs which betoken a place of importance in old 
times. See also Ephron, 4. 

The Forest of Ephraim (Heb. yaf ar Ephraim) was 
probably not a forest in our sense of the term, but a 
stretch of rough country such as the Arabs still call 
wa*r, abounding in rocks and thickets of brushwood. 
The district is not identified, but it must have been 
E. of the Jordan, in the neighbourhood of Mahanaim. 
It was the scene of Absalom's defeat and death (2 S 
iscff ). The origin of the name cannot now be dis- 
covered. Mount Ephraim, Heb. har Ephraim, is the 
name given to that part of the central range of Western 
Palestine occupied by Ephraim, corresponding in part 
to the modern Jebel Nablus— the distnet under the 
governor of N&blus Ha\ing regard to Onental usage, 
it seems a mistake to tr with RV ‘the hill country 
of Ephraim.' Jebel el-Quds does not mean ‘the hill 
country of Jerusalem,’ but that part of ‘the mountain’ 
which is subject to the city. We prefer to retain, with 
AV, ‘Mount Ephraim.’ W. Ewing. 

EPHBATH, EPHRATHAH. — See Bethlehem, and 
Caleb-ephrathah. 

EPHBATHITE. — 1. A native of Bethlehem (Ru 1®). 
2. An Ephraimite (Jg 12^. 1 S H, 1 K 11“). 

EPHROH. — 1 . The Hittite from whom Abraham pur- 
chased the field or plot of ground in which was the cave of 
Machpelah (Gn23). The purchase is desenbed with great 
particularity; and the transactions between Ephron and 
Abraham are conducted with an elaborate courtesy char- 
acteristic of Oriental proceedings. Ephron received 400 
shekels’ weight of silver (23i5) : coined money apparently 
did not exist at that time. If we compare the sale of the 
site with other instances (GnSS^®, 1 K 16®<), Ephron seems 
to have made a good bargain. 2. A mountain district, 
containing cities, on the border of Judah, between 
Nephtoah and Kiriath-jearim (Jos 16®). The ridge 
W. of Bethlehem seems intended, 3. A strong fortress 
in the W. part of Bashan between Ashteroth- 
karnaim and Bethshean (1 Mac 5^®®, 2 Mac 
The site is unknown. 4. In 2 Ch 13^® RV reads 
Ephron for AV Ephrain, The place referred to is 
probably the Ephraim of Jn See Ephraim (city), 
No. 2. 

EPICTJREAKS. — St. Paul’s visit to Athens (Ac 17W-34) 
led to an encounter with ‘ certain of the Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophers,’ representatives of the two leading 
schools of philosophy of that time. 

Epicureamsm took its name from its founder Epicurus, 
who was bora in the island of Samos in the year b.c, 341. 
In B.c. 307 he settled in Athens, where he died in b.c. 270. 
A man of blameless hfe and of a most amiable character, 
Epicurus gathered around him. m the garden which he 
had purchased at Athens, a brotherhood of attached 
followers, who came to be known as Epicureans, or ‘ the 
philosophers of the Garden.’ His aim was a practical one. 
He regarded pleasure as the absolute good. Epicurus, 
however, did not restrict pleasure, as the earlier Cyrenaic 
school had done, to immediate bodily pleasures* What- 
ever may have been the practical outcome of the 
system, Epicurus and his more worthy followers must 
be acquitted of the charge of sensuality. What Epicurus 
advocated and aimed at was the happiness of a tranquil 
life as free from pain as possible, undisturbed by social 
conventions or political excitement or superstitious 
fears. 

To deliver men from ‘the fear of the gods’ was the 
chief endeavour and, according to his famous follower the 
Roman poet Lucretius, the crowning service of Epicurus. 
Thus it may be said that, at one point at least, the paths 
of the Christian Apostle and the Epicurean philosopher 
touched each other. Epicurus sought to achieve his end 
by showing that in the physical organization of the 
world there is no room for the interference of such beings 
as the gods of the popular theology. There is nothing 
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which IS not material, and the primal condition of matter 
is that of atoms which falling in empty space with an 
inherent tendency to swerve slightly from the perpen- 
dicular. come into contact uith each other, and form 
the world as it appears to the senses. All is material and 
mechanical. The gods — and Epicurus does not deny the 
existence of gods — have no part or lot in the affairs of 
men. They are relegated to a realm of their own in the 
spaces between the worlds Further, since the test of 
life IS feeling, death, in which there is no feeling, cannot 
mean anything at all, and is not a thing to be feared 
either m prospect or in fact. 

The total effect of Epicureanism is negatix'e. Its 
wide-spread and powerful influence must be accounted 
for by the personal charm of its founder, and by the 
conditions of the age in^hichit appeared and flounshed. 
It takes Its place as one of the negative but widening 
influences, leading up to ‘the fulness of time’ which saw 
the birth of Chnstiamty. W. M. Macdonald. 

EPILEPSY.— See Medicine. 

EPIPHI (2 Mac 638).— See Time. 

ER. — 1. The eldest son of Judah by his Canaanitish 
wife, the daughter of Shua. For wickedness, the nature 
of which is not described, ‘J^ slew him’ (Gn 
Nu26^3). 2. Asonof Shelahthesonof Judah (I Ch 4*0. 
3. An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3*8 ). 

ERAK. — Grandson of Ephraim (Nu 2638 P). Patro- 
nymic. Eranites, ib. 

ERASTUS.— The name occurs thrice in NT among 
the Pauline company. An Erastus sends greetings in 
Ro 1623, and is called ‘the treasurer (AV ‘chamberlain’) 
of the city’ (Connth). The Erastus who was sent by 
St. Paul from Ephesus to Macedoma (Ac 19“), and who 
later remained in Corinth (2 Ti 420 ), is perhaps the same. 

A. J. Maclean. 

ERECH.— Named second in the list of Nimrod’s cities 
(Gn 1018) the very ancient Babyloman city of Arku, 
or Uruk, regarded as exceptionally sacred and beautiful. 
Its ruins at.Warka lie half-way between Hillah and Korna, 
on the left bank of the Euphrates, and W. of the Nile 
Canal. The people of Erech are called Archevites in 
Ezr 48 . C. H. W. Johns. 

ERI.— Son of Gad, Gn 46i8 (Nu 26i«, P). Patronymic 
Erites, ib. 

ESAIAS.— The familiar AV spelling of Isaiah in Apocr, 
and NT, it is retained by RV only in 2 Es 2i8. 

ESARHADDON, son and successor of Sennacherib 
(2 K 1937, Is 3738), reigned over Assyria b.c. 682-669. 
He practically re-founded Babylon, which Sennachenb 
had destroyed, and was a great restorer of temples. 
He was also a great conqueror, making three expedi- 
tions to Egypt, and finally conquered the whole North, 
garrisoning the chief cities and appointing vassal kings. 
He subdued all Syria, and received tribute from Manasseh, 
and Ezr 4* mentions his colonization of Samaria. He 
ruled over Babylonia as well as Assyria, which explains 
the statement of 2 Ch 33^ that Manasseh was carried 
captive there. C. H. W. Johns. 

ESAU. — 1. The name is best explained as meaning 
‘tawny’ or ‘shaggy* (Gn 2525); Edom or ‘ruddy’ was 
sometimes substituted for it (v.®®), and Esau is repre- 
sented as the progenitor of the Edomites (363* 8®, Jer 498®*, 
Ob8). He displaced the Horites from the hilly land 
of Seir, and settled there with his followers (Gn 32® 368, 
Dt 212 ), His career is sketched briefly but finely by 
weaving incidents collected from two sources (J and E; 
in the early part, chiefly the former), whilst the Priestly 
writer is supposed to have contributed a few particulars 
(Gn 263*1- 28® 36). The standing feature of Esau’s 
history is rivalry with Jacob, which is represented as 
#ven preceding the birth of the twins (Gn 26“, Hos 12®). 
The facts may be collected into four groups. The sale 
of the birthnght (Gn 26*®®-) carried with it the loss of 
precedence after the father’s death (27*®), and probably 


loss of the domestic priesthood (Nu i®), and of the 
double portion of the patnmony (Dt 21*1). For this 
act the NT calls Esau ‘ profane’ (He 12»6), thus revealing 
the secret of his character; the word CGr hebelos) suggests 
the quality of a man to whom nothing is sacred, whose 
heart and thought range over only what is material 
and sensibly present. To propitiate his parents, Esau 
sought a wife of his own kin (Gn 28® ®), though 
already married to two Hittite w’omen (26®* 35), His 
father’s proposed blessing w’as diverted by Jacob’s 
artifice; and, doomed to live by war and the chase (27*«), 
Esau resolved to recover his lost honours by killing his 
brother. Twenty years later the brothers were recon- 
ciled (33*); after which Esau made Seir his principal 
abode, and on the death of Isaac settled there perma- 
nently (35*® 368, Dt 2* 5, Jos 24*). 

By a few writers Esau has been regarded as a mythical 

f ersonage, the personification of the roughness of Idumsea. 

t IS at least as likely that a man of Esau’s character and 
habits would himself choose to live in a country of such a 
kmd (Mai 1®); and mere legends about the brothers, as the 
early 'Targums are a witness, would not have made Esau 
the more attractive man, and the venerated Jacob, in com- 
parison, timid, tricky, and full of deceits. Against the his- 
toricity of the record there is really no substantial evidence. 

2. The head of one of the families of Nethinim, or 
Temple servants, w’ho accompanied Nehemiah to Jeru- 
salem (1 Es 5*®); see Ziha. R. W. Mobs. 

ESCHATOLOGY is that department of theology 
which is concerned with the ‘last things,* that is, with 
the state of individuals after death, and with the course 
of human history when the present order of things has 
been brought to a close. It includes such matters as 
the consummation of the age, the day of judgment, 
the second coming of Chnst, the resurrection, the mil- 
lennium, and the fixing of the conditions of etermty. 

1. Eschatology of the OT.— In the OT the future life 
is not greatly emphasized. In fact, so silent is the 
Hebrew hterature on the subject, that some have held 
that 'personal immortality was not included among the 
beliefs of the Hebrews. Such an opinion, however, is 
hardly based on all the facts at our disposal. It is true 
that future rewards and punishments after death do 
not play any particular rdle in either the codes or the 
prophetic thought. Punishment w^as generally con- 
sidered as being meted out in the present age in the 
shape of loss or misfortune or sickness, while righteous- 
ness was expected to bring the corresponding temporal 
blessings. At the same time, however, it is to be borne 
in mind that the Hebrew^s, together with other Semitic 
people, had a belief in the existence of souls after death. 
Such beliefs were unquestionably the survivals of that 
primitive Animism which was the first representative 
of both psychology and a developed belief in personal 
immortality. Man was to the Hebrew a dichotomy 
composed of body and soul, or a trichotomy of body, 
soul, and spirit. In either case the body perished at 
death, and the other element, whether soul or spirit, 
went to the abode of disembodied personalities. The 
precise relation of the ‘soul’ to the ‘spirit’ was not set 
forth by the Hebrew writers, but it is likely that, as 
their empirical psychology developed, the spirit rather 
than the soul was regarded as surviving death. In any 
case, the disembodied dead were not believed to be 
immaterial, but of the nature of ghosts or shades 
{rephaim). 

The universe was so constructed that the earth lay 
between heaven above, where Jehovah was, and the great 
pit or cavern beneath, Sheol, to which the shades of the 
dead departed. The Hebrew Scnptures do not give 
us any considerable material for elaborating a theory 
as to life in Sheol, but from the warnings against necro- 
mancers, as well as from the story of Saul and the witch 
of Endor (I S 283-i8), it is clear that, alongside of the 
Jehovistic religion as found in the literature of the 
Hebrews, there was a popular belief in continued exis- 
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tence and conscious life of the spirits of men after death, 
as well as in the possibility of recalling such spints from 
Sheol by some form of incantation. The legislation 
against necromancy is a further testimony to the same 
fact (Dt Early Hebrew thought also dealt but 

indistinctly with the occupations and conditions of the 
dead in Sheol. Apparently they were regarded as in a 
state resembling sleep. 

There is no thought of resurrection of the body in the 
OT, the clause in Job generally used to prove such a 
point being more properly translated 'apart from my 
flesh.’ The resurrection expected was not individual, 
but national. The nation, or at least its pious remnant, 
was to be restored. This was the great evangel of the 
prophets. In the midst of this prophetic thought there 
was occasionally a reference to individual immortality, 
but such a belief was not utilized for the purpose of in- 
culcating right conduct. Yet the new and higher 
conception of the worth of the individual and his rela- 
tion with Jehovah paved the way to a clearer estimate 
of his immortality. 

The later books of the Canon (Pss 49. 7318-25) refer more 
frequently to immortality, both of good and of evil men, 
but continue to deny activity to the dead in Sheol 
(Job 1421 26», Ps 8812 9417 11517, Ec 91°). and less dis- 
tinctly (Is 2612) refer to a resurrection, although with 
just w'hat content it is not possible to state. It can 
hardly have been much more than the emergence of 
shades from Sheol into the light and life of the upper 
heavens. It would be unw’arranted to say that this 
new life included anything like the reconstruction of 
the body, which was conceived of as having returned to 
dust. In these passages there are possibly references 
to post-mortem retnbution and rewards, but if so they 
are exceptional. OT ethics was not concerned with 
immortality. 

In the Hebrew penod, however, there were elements 
which were subsequently to be utilized in the dev’elop- 
ment of the eschatology of the Phansees and of Christi- 
amty. Chief among these was the Day of Jehovah. 
At the first this W'as conceiv’ed of as the day in w'hich 
Jehov'ah should punish the enemies of His nation Israel. 
In the course of time, however, and with the enlarged 
moral horizon of prophecy, the import of this day with 
its punishments was extended to the Hebrews as well. 
At Its coming the Hebrew nation was to be given all 
sorts of political and social blessings by Jehov'ah, 
but certain of its members W’ere to share in the punish- 
ment reserved for the enemies of Jehov'ah. Such an 
expectation as this was the natural outcome of the 
monarchical concept of religion, Jehovah as a great 
king had given His laws to His chosen people, and 
would establish a great assize at which aU men, including 
the Hebrews, would be judged. Except in the Hagiog- 
rapha, however, the punishments and rewards of this 
great judgment are not elaborated, and even in Darnel 
the treatment is but rudimentary. 

A second element of importance was the belief in the 
rehabUitation of the Hebrew nation, i.e. in a national 
remrrection. This earned within it the germs of many 
of the eschatological expectations of later days. In fact, 
without the prophetic insistence upon the distinction 
between the period of national suffering and that of 
national glory, it is hard to see how the later doctrine 
of the ‘two ages,’ mentioned below, could have gained 
its importance. 

2. Eschatology of JTudaism.—A newperiodistobeseen 
in the OT Apocrypha and the pseudepigraphlc apoca- 
lypses of Judaism. Doubtless much of this new phase 
m the development of the thought was due to the in- 
fluence of the Captivity. The Jews came under the 
influence of the great Babylonian myth-cycles, in which 
the struggle between right and wrong was expressed as 
one between God and various supernatural enemies 
iuch as dragons and giants. To this period must be 
attributed also the development of the idea of Sheol, 


until It included places for the punishment of evil spirits 
and ev'il men. . 

This development was accelerated by the nse of the 
new type of literature, the apocalypse^ the beginnings 
of which are already to be seen in Isaiah and Zechanah. 
The various influences which helped to develop this type 
of literature, with its emphasis upon eschatology, are 
hard to locate. The influence of the Babylonian myth- 
cycles w^as great, but there is also to be seen the influence 
of the Greek impulse to pictonal expression. No nation 
ev'er came into close contact with Greek thought and 
life without sharing in their incentive to aesthetic expres- 
sion. In the case of the Hebrews this was limited by 
religion. The Hebrew could not make graven images, 
but he could utilize art in literary pictures. The method 
particularly suited the presentation of the Day of 
Jehov'ah, with its punishment of Israel’s enemies. As 
a result we have the very extensive apocalyptic literature 
W’hich, beginning with the Book of Daniel, was the 
prevailing mode of expression of a sort of bastard 
prophecy during the two centuries preceding and the cen- 
tury following Christ. Here, however, the central motif 
of the Day of Jehovah is greatly expanded. Rewards 
and pumshments become largely transcendental, or show 
a tendency towards transcendental representation. In 
this representation we see the Day of Judgment, the 
Jewish equivalent of the Day of Jehovah, closing one 
era and opemng another. The first was the present 
age, which is full of wickedness and under the control 
of Satan, and the second is the coming age, when God’s 
Kingdom is to be supreme and all enemies of the Law 
are to be punished. It was these elements that were 
embodied in the Messianic programme of Judaism, and 
passed over into Chnstianity (see Messiah). 

The idea of individual immortality is also highly 
developed in the apocalypses. The condition of men 
after death is made a motive for right conduct in the 
present age, though this ethical use of the doctnne is less 
prominent than the unsystematized portrayal of the 
various states of good and evil men. The Pharisees 
believed in immortality and the entrance of the souls 
of the righteous into ‘new bodies’ (Jos Ant. xviii. i. 3), 
a view that appears in the later apocalypses as wdl 
(Eth, Enoch 37-60, cf. 2 Mac 711 14«). This body was 
not necessarily to be physical, but like the angels (Apoc. 
of Baruch and 2 Esdras, though these writings un- 
doubtedly show the influence of Christian thought). 
There is also a tendency to regard the resurrection as 
whoUy of the spirit (Eth. Enoch 91i8 92* 1032^ ). Sheol 
is sometimes treated as an intermediate abode from 
which the righteous go to heaven. There is no clear 
expectation of either the resurrection or the annihilation 
of the wicked. Resurrection was limited to the righteous, 
or sometimes to Israel. At the same time there is a 
strongly marked tendency to regard the expected 
Messianic kingdom which begins with the Day of Judg- 
ment as super-mundane and temporary, and personal 
immortality in heaven becomes the highest good. It 
should be remembered, however, that each writer has 
his own peculiar beliefs, and that there was no authori- 
tative eschatolo^caJ dogma among the Jews. The 
Sadducees disbelieved in any immortality whatsoever. 

3. Eschatology of the NT. — This is the development 
of the eschatology of Judaism, modified by the fact of 
Jesus’ resurrection. 

(a) In the teaching of Jesus we find eschatology 
prominently represented. The Kingdom of God, as He 
conceived of it, is formally eschatological. Its members 
were being gathered by Jesus, but it was to come suddenly 
with the return of the Christ, and would be ushered in by 
a general judgment. Jesus, however, does not elaborate 
the idea of the Kingdom in itself, but rather makes it a 
point of contact with the Jews for His exposition of 
eternal life, — ^that is to say, the life that characterizes 
the coming age and may be begun in the present eml 
age. The supreme good in Jesus* teaching is this 
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eternal life which characterizes membership in the 
Kingdom. Nothing but a highly subjective cnticism 
can eliminate from His teaching this eschatological 
element, which appears as strongly in the Fourth Gospel 
as in the Synoptic writings, and furnishes material for 
the appeal of His Apostles It should be added, how- 
ever, that the eschatology of Jesus, once it is viewed from 
His own point of view, carnes with it no crude theory of 
rewards and punishments, but rather serves as a vehicle 
for expressing His fundamental moral and religious 
concepts. To aU intents and purposes it is in form and 
vocabulary like that of current Judaism. It includes 
the two ages, the non-physical resurrection of the dead, 
the Judgment with its sentences, and the establishment 
of eternal states. 

(6) In the teaching of primitive Chnstians eschatology 
is a ruling concept, and is thoroughly embedded in the 
Messianic evangel. Our lack of literary sources, however, 
forbids any detailed presentation of the content of 
their expectation beyond a reference to the central 
position given to the coming day of the Christ’s Judg- 
ment. 

(c) Eschatology was also a controlling element in the 
teaching of St. Paul. Under its influence the Apostle 
held himself aloof from social reform and revolution. In 
his opinion Christians were living in the ‘last days* 
of the present evil age. The Chnst was soon to appear 
to establish His Judgment, and to usher in the new 
period when the wicked were to suffer and the righteous 
were to share m the joys of the resurrection and the 
Messianic Kingdom. Elschatology alone forms the 
proper point of approach to the Pauline doctnnes of 
justification and salvation, as well as his teachings as to 
the resurrection. But here again eschatology, though a 
controlling factor in the Apostle’s thought, was, as in the 
case of Jesus, a medium for the exposition of a genuine 
spiritual life, which did not nse and fall with any par- 
ticular forecast as to the future. The elements of the 
Pauline eschatology are those of Judaism, but corrected 
and to a considerable extent given distinctiveness by 
his knowledge of the resurrection of Jesus. He gives 
no apocalyptic description of the coming age beyond 
his teaching as to the body of the resurrection, which is 
doubtless based upon his belief as to that of the nsen 
Jesus. His description of the Judgment is couched in 
the conventional language of Pharisaic eschatology; 
but, basing his teaching upon ‘the word of the Lord' 

(1 Th 416 ), he develops the doctnne that the Judgment 
extends both over the living, who are to be caught up 
into the air, and also over the dead. His teaching is 
lacking in the specific elements of the apocalypses, and 
there is no reference to the establishment of a millen- 
nium. Opinions differ as to whether St. Paul held that 
the believer received the resurrection body at death or 
at the Parousia of Christ. On the whole the former 
view seems possibly more in accord with his general 
position as to the work of the Spirit in the believer. 
The appearance (Parousia) of the Christ to inaugurate 
the new era St. Paul believed to be close at hand 
(1 Th 41 s 17), but that it would be preceded by the 
appearance of an Antichrist (2 Th 2iO. The doctrine 
of the Antichrist, however, does not play any large rdle 
in Paulinism. While St. Paul’s point of view is eschato- 
logical, his fundamental thought is really the new life of 
the believer, through the Spirit, which is made possible 
by the aceeptance of Jesus as the Christ. With St. 
Paul, as with Jesus, this new life with its God-like love 
and its certainty of still larger self-realization through 
the resurrection is the supreme good. 

(d) The tendencies of later canonic^ thought are 
obviously eschatological. The Johannine Apocalypse 
discloses a complete eschatological programme. In the 
latter work we see all the elements of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic eschatology utilized in the interest of Christian 
faith. The two ages, the Judgment and the Resurrec- 
tion, and the final conquest of God are distinctively 
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described, and the programme of the future Is elaborated 
by the addition of the promise of a first resurrection of 
the saints; by a millennium (probably derived from 
Judaism, cf. Slav. Enoch 32. 33) in which Satan is 
bound, by a great penod of conflict m which Satan and 
his hosts are finally defeated and cast into the lake of 
fire, and by a general resurrection including the wicked 
for the purpose of judgment. It is not clear that in this 
general resurrection there is intended anything more 
than the summoning of souls from Sheol, for a distinction 
should probably be made between the resurrection 
and the giving of the body of the resurrection. This 
resurrection of the wicked seems inconsistent with the 
general doctnne of the Pauline hterature (cf. 1 Co 15), 
but appears in St. Paul’s address before Felix (Ac 24i6), 
and in a single Johanmne formula (Jn 5^®). The doctrine 
of the ‘ sleep of the dead ’ finds no justification in the 
Apocalypse or the NT as a whole. 

4. Eschatology and Modem Theology .—The history of 
Chnstian theology until within the last few years has been 
dominated by eschatological concepts, and, though not 
in the sense alleged by its detractors, has been other- 
worldly. The rewards and pumshments of immortality 
have been utiUzed as motives for morality. This 
tendency has always met with severe cnticism at the 
hands of philosophy, and of late years has to a consider- 
able extent been mimmized or neglected by theologians. 
The doctnne of the etermty of punishment has been 
demed in the interest of so-called second or continued 
probation, restoratiomsm, and conditional immortality. 
The tendency, however, has resulted in a disposition to 
reduce Chnstian theology to general morahty based upon 
religion, and has been to a large extent buttressed by 
that scepticism or agnosticism regarding individu^ 
immortality which marks modern thought. Such a 
situation has proved injurious to the spread of Chris- 
tianity as more than a general ethical or religious system, 
and It is to be hoped that the new interest which is now 
felt in the histoncal study of the NT will reinstate 
eschatology in its true place. 

Such a reinstatement will include two fundamental 
doctrines: (1) that of individual immortality as a new 
phase m the great process of development of the in- 
dividual which is to be observed in life and guaranteed 
by the resurrection of Jesus. Distinctions can easily be 
drawn between the figurative media of NT thought and 
the great reality of eternal life taught and exemplified 
by Jesus. (2) The doctrine of a ‘ Kingdom of God.’ 
This expectation, since it involves the elements of a 
loving personality like that of a God of love, involves 
a belief in a new humanity that will live a genuinely 
social life on the earth, although the conditions of such a 
life must be left undefined. In a word, therefore, the 
modern equivalent of Jewish eschatology for practical 
purposes is that of personal (though truly social) im- 
mortality and a completion of the development of 
society. Utterly to ignore the essential elements 
of NT eschatology is in so far to re-establish the non- 
Christian concept of material goods as a supreme motive, 
and to destroy all confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of social righteousness. Shaileb Mathews. 

ESCHEW. — In the older Eng. versions of the Bible 
* eschew * is common. In AV it occum only in Job ® 2* 
of Job himself, as H ‘one that feared God, and eschewed 
eva.’ and in 1 P 3^1 ‘Let him eschew evil, and do good.’ 
The meaning is ‘turn away from* (as RV at 1 P and 
Amer. RV every^fieto)* 

ESDRAELON.— The Greek name for AferJ /bn *Amr, 
the great plain north of the range of Carmel. It is 
triangular in shape, the angles being defined by Tdl el- 
Kassis in the N.W., Jenin in the S.B., and Tahor in 
the N.E. 'The dimensions of the area are about 20 miles 
N.W. to S.E,, 14 miles N.E. to S.W. It affords a 
passage into the mountainous intedor of Palestine, 
from the sea-coast at the harbours of the Bay of ‘Acca. 
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It is drained by the Kishon, and is, over nearly all its 
area, remarkably fertile. It was allotted to the tnbe 
of Ibsachar. 

Esdraelon has been the great battlefield of Palestine. 
Here Deborah and Barak routed the hosts of Jabin 
and Sisera (Jg 4), and here Gideon defeated the Midi- 
anites (7). Saul here fought his last battle with the 
Philistines (1 S 28-31). Josiah here attacked Pharaoh- 
necho on his ^^ay to Mesopotamia and was slain (2 K 
23“0; It IS the scene of the encampment of Holofernes 
(Jth 7-^), in connexion with which appears the name by 
which the valley is generally known: it is a Greek 
corruption of Jezreel. Here Saladin encamped in 1186, 
and, finally, here Napoleon encountered and defeated 
an army ot Arabs in 1799. It is chosen by the Apoca- 
lyptic writer (Rev 16^* -‘6) as the fitting scene for the 
final battle between the good and evil forces of the 
world. R. A. S. Macalister. 

ESDRAS.— See Apocrypha, and Apoc. Literature. 

ESDRIS.— Mentioned only 2 Mac 1236. The text is 
probably corrupt. AY has Gorgias, and this is likely 
enough to be correct. 

ESEK (‘ contention,’ Gn 26*6).— A well dug by Isaac 
in the region near Rehoboth and Gerar. The site is 
unknowm. 

ESEREBIAS (AV Esebrias),! Es See Sherebiah. 

ESHAN (Jos 1562).— A town of Judah in the Hebron 
mountains, noticed with Arab and Dumah. The site is 
doubtful. 

ESHBAAL.— See Ishbosheth. 

ESHBAN.— An Edomite chief (Gn 36“, 1 Ch 1«). 

ESHOOL.— 1. The brother of Mamre and Aner, the 
Amorite confederates of Abraham, who assisted the 
patnarch in his pursuit and defeat of Chedorlaomer’s 
forces (Gn 14i3 «). He lived in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron (Gn IS^®); and possibly gave his name to the 
valley of Eshcol, which lay a little to the N. of Hebron 
(Nu 1323). 2. A wady, with vineyards and pome- 
granates, apparently near Hebron (Nu 1323 « 320, 
Dt 121), Eshcol is usually rendered ‘bunch of grapes.’ 
The name has not been recovered. 

ESHEK.— A descendant of Saul (1 Ch S®*). 

ESHTAOL.— A lowland city of Judah (Jos IS®*) on 
the borders of Dan (19«), near which Samson began to 
feel ‘the spirit of the Lord’ (Jg IS*®), and was buried 
(16*1); the home of some of the Danites who attacked 
Laish (18*- “). It is supposed to be the same as Eshu% 
near *Ain esh-Shejns (Beth-shemesh). The Eshtaolites 
are enumerated among the Calebites (1 Ch 26*). 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

ESHTEMOA. — In the tribe of Judah (Jos IS**— here 
called Eshtemoh), a Levitical city in the district of 
Hebron (21“), to which David sent a share of the 
spoil of the Philistines (IS 302*). The name as es- 
Semu*a survives about 8 miles S. of Hebron; extensive 
remains of antiquity are here to be seen. 

R. A. S. Macaustbr. 

ESHTOH.— A Judahite (1 Ch »). 

ESU.— An ancestor of Jesus (Lk S®*). 

ESSEKES . — ^To the student of NT times the Essenes 
present a problem of extreme difficulty. The very 
existence of a monastic order within the pale of Judaism 
is an extraordinary phenomenon. In India such things 
would have been a matter of course. But the deep 
racial consciousness and the tenacious national will of 
the Jews make it hard to account for. When, approach- 
ing the subject in this mood, the student straightway 
finds as features of the order the habit of worshipping 
towards the sun and the refusal to share in the public 
services of the Temple, he is tempted to explain Essenism 
by foreign influences. Yet the Essenes were Jews in 
good standing. They were inside, not outside, the 
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pale of strictest Judaism. Hence they give the student 
a problem as interesting as it is difficult. 

No small part of the difficulty is due to the character 
of our witnesses. Essenism was the first form of organized 
monasticism m the Mediterranean world. The Greeks 
who followed Alexander to India marvelled at the 
Ascetics or Gymnosophists But not until Essenism 
took shape did the men of the Mediterranean world see 
monasticism at close quarters. Wonderment and the 
children of wonderment — fancy and legend — soon set 
to work on the facts, colounng and distorting them. 
One of our sources, Pliny (,Nat Hist. v. 17), is in part 
the product of the imagination. Another, Philo {Quod 
omnis probus liber, 12f., and in Euseb. Proep Ev. vni 
11 1), writes in the mood of the preacher to whom facts 
ha\e no value except as texts for sermons. And even 
Josephus {Ant. xiii. v. 9, xv. x. 4, 5, xviii. i. 2, 5; 
Vita, c. 2, BJ II viii. 2-13), our best source, is at 
times under suspicion. But a rough outhne of the main 
facts is discernible. 

The foundations of Essenism were laid in the half- 
century preceding the Maccabsean War. The high 
priesthood was disintegrating. In part this was due 
to the fact that the loose-jomted Persian Empire had 
been succeeded by the more coherent kingdom of the 
Seleucidae. With this closer political order, which made 
Jewish autonomy more difficult of attainment, went 
the appealing and compelling forces ot Hellenism, both 
as a mode of life and as a reasoned view of the world. 
The combined pressure of the political, the social, and 
the intellectual elements of the Greek over-lordship 
went far towards disorganizing and demoralizing the 
ruling class in Jerusalem. 

But a deeper cause was at work, the genius of Judaism 
Itself (see Pharisees). When the Hebrew monarchy 
fell, the political principle lost control. To popularize 
monotheism, to build up the OT Canon, organize and 
hold together the widely separated parts of the Jewish 
race— this work called for a new form of social order 
which mixed the ecclesiastical with the political. The 
man whom the times required in order to carry this 
work through was not the pnest, but the Bible scholar. 
And he was necessanly an intense separatist. Taking 
Ezra’s words, ‘Separate yourselves from the people of 
the land’ (Ezr lO^i) as the keynote of life, his aim was 
to free God’s people from all taint of heathenism. In 
the critical period of fifty years preceding the War this 
class of men was cotmng more and more into promi- 
nence. They stood on the Torah as their platform; the 
Law of Moses was both their patrimony and their obliga- 
tion. In them the genius of Judaism was beginmng 
to sound the rally against both the good and the evil 
of Hellenism, against its illumining culture as well as 
against the corroding Grseco-Syrian morality. The 
priestly anstocracy of Palestine being in close touch 
with Hellenism, it naturally resulted that the high 
priesthood, and the Temple which was inseparable 
from the high priesthood, suffered a fall in sacramental 
value. 

Into this situation came the life-and-death struggle 
against the attempt of Antiochus to Hellenize Judaism. 
In the life of a modem nation a great war has large 
results. Far greater were the effects of the Maccabaean 
War upon a small nation. It was a supreme point of 
precipitation wherein the genius of Judaism reached 
clear self-knowledge and definition. The Essenes 
appear as a party shortly after the war. It is not 
necessary to suppose that at the outset they were a 
monastic order. It is more likely that they at first 
took form as small groups or brotherhoods of men 
intent on holiness, according to the Jewish model. This 
meant a kind of holiness that put an immense emphasis 
on Levitical precision. To keep the Torah in its smallest 
details was part and parcel of the very essence of 
morality. The groups of men who devoted themselves 
to the realization of that ideal started with a bias against 
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the Temple as a place made unclean by the heathenism 
of the priests. This bias was strengthened through 
the assumption of the high priesthood by the Hasmonaean 
house, an event which still further discounted the 
sacramental value of the Temple services So these 
men, knit into closely coherent groups, mainly in Judcea, 
found the satisfactions of life in deepening fellowship, 
and an ever more intense devotion to the ideal of Levitical 
perfection. In course of time, as the logic of life carried 
them forward into positions of which they had not at 
first dreamed, the groups became more and more closely 
knit, and at the same time more fundamentally sepa- 
ratists regarding the common life of the Jews So w'e 
find, possibly late m the 1st cent, b c., the main group 
of Essenescolomzing near the Dead Sea, and constituting 
a true monastic order. 

The stncter Essenes abjured pnvate property and 
marriage in order to secure entire attention to the 
Torah. The Levitical laws of holiness were observed 
with great zeal. An Essene of the higher class became 
unclean if a fellow-Essene of lower degree so much as 
touched his garment. They held the name of Moses 
next in honour to the name of God. And their Sabba- 
tarianism went to such lengths that the bowels must 
not perform their wonted functions on the Seventh 
Day. 

At the same time, there are reasons for thinking 
that foreign influences had a hand in their constitution. 
They worshipped towards the sun, not towards the 
Temple. This may have been due to the influence of 
Parsism. Their doctrine of immortality vras Hellenic, 
not Pharisaic. Foreign influences in this penod are 
quite possible, for it was not until the wars with 
Rome imposed on Judaism a hard-and-fast form that 
the doors were locked and bolted. Yet, w’hen all is 
said, the foreign influence gave nothing more than small 
change to Essenism. Its innermost nature and its 
deepest motive were thoroughly Jewish. 

It is probable that John the Baptist was affected by 
Essemsm. It is possible that our Lord and the Apostolic 
Church may have been influenced to a certain extent. 
But influence of a pnmary sort is out of the question. 
The impassioned yet sane moral enthusiasm of early 
Chnstiamty was too strong in its own kind to be deeply 
touched by a spirit so unlike its own. 

Henry S. Nash. 

ESTATE. — ‘State’ and ‘estate* occur in AV almost 
an equal number of times, and with the same meaning. 
Cf. Col 47 ‘All my state shall Tychicus declare unto 
you,’ with the next verse, ‘that he might know your 
estate.’ In Ac 22® * all the estate of the elders’ (Gr. * all 
the presbytery’) means all the members of the San- 
hedrin. The pi. occurs in the Pref. to AV, and in 
Ezk 361* ‘I will settle you after your old estates,’ 

i.e, according to your former position in life. The 
heading of Ps 37 is ‘ David persuadeth to patience and 
confidence in God, by the different estate of the godly 
and the wicked.’ 

ESTHER (‘star’).— The Jewish name, of which this 
is the Persian (or Babylonian) form, is Hadassah (cf, 
Est 27), whdch means ‘myrtle.’ She was the daughter 
of Abihail, of the tribe of Benjamin, and was brought 
up, an orphan, in the house of her cousin Hordecai, in 
Shushan. Owing to her beauty she became an inmate 
of the king’s palace, and on Vashti the queen being 
disgraced, Esther was chosen by Xerxes, the Persian 
king, to succeed her. The combined wisdom of Mordecai 
and courage of Esther became the means of doing a 
great service to the very large number of Jews living 
under Persian rule; for, owing to the craft and hatred 
of Haman, the chief court favourite, the Jew's were in 
danger of being massacred en bloc; but Esther, insti- 
gated by Mordecai, revealed her Jewish nationality to 
the king, who realized thereby that she was in 
danger of losing her life, owing to the royal decree. 
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obtained by Haman, to the effect that all those of Jewish 
nationality in the king's dominions were to be put to 
death. Esther’s aetion brought about an entire re- 
versal of the decree. Haman w’as put to death, and 
Mordecai was honoured by the king, while Esther’s 
position was still further strengthened; the Jew's were 
permitted to take revenge on those w'ho had sought 
their destruction. Mordecai and Esther put forth two 
decrees, first, that the 14th and 15th days of the month 
Adar were to be kept annually as ‘ days of feasting and 
gladness, and of sending portions one to another, and 
gifts to the poor’ (Est 9“); and, second, that a day 
of mourning and fasting should be observed in memory 
of the sorrow' w’hich the king’s first decree had occasioned 
to the Jewish people (9-®-22, cf. 4*-3). 

The attempt to identify Esther w'lth Amestns, who, 
according to Herodotus, w'as one of the wives of Xerxes, 
has been made more than once in the past; but it 
is now umversallj’ recognized that this identification 
will not bear examination. All that is knowm of Amestris 
— her heathen practices, and the fact that her father, a 
Persian general named Otanes, is specifically mentioned 
by Herodotus — prov'es that she cannot possibly have 
been a Jewess; besides which, the tw'o names are 
fundamentally distinct. As to whether Esther was 
really a historical personage, see the next article. 

ESTHER, BOOK OP.~l. Place in the Canon.-'The 
Book of Esther belongs to the second group of the third 
division of the Hebrew Canon — the Kethubirrif or 
‘Writings’ — a group which comprises the Megilloth, or 
* Rolls,’ of w'hich there are five, — Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lam., Eccles., Esther. It was not w'ithout much dis- 
cussion that Esther w'as admitted into the Canon, for 
its right to be there w’as disputed both by the Jewish 
authorities and by the early Christian Church, As 
late as the 2nd cent. a.d. the greatest Jewish teacher of 
his day, Rabbi Jehudah, said, ‘The Book of Esther 
defileth not the hands’ [the expression ‘to defile the 
hands’ is the technical Jewish way of saying that a 
book is canonical; it means that the holiness of the 
sacred object referred to produces by contact with it a 
state of Levitical impurity]. In some of the earlier 
lists of the Biblical books in the Chnstian Church that 
of Esther is omitted; Athanasius (d. 373) regarded it 
as uncanonical, so too Gregory Nazianzen (d, 391); 
Jacob of Edessa (c.700) reckons it among the apocryphal 
books. It is clear that Esther w'as not umversally 
accepted as a book of the Bible until a late date. 

2. Date and authorship. — The language of Esther 
points unmistakably to a late date; it shows signs, 
among other things, of an attempt to assimilate itself to 
classical Hebrew; the artificiality herein betrayed 
stamps the writer as one who was more familiar with 
Aramaic than with Hebrew. Further, the Persian 
empire is spoken of as belonging to a period of history 
long since past (cf. ‘in those days,’ l^); the w'ords, 
‘There is a certain people scattered abroad and dis- 
persed among the peoples m all the provinces of thy 
kingdom’ (38), show that the ‘Dispersion* had already 
for long been an accomplished fact. Moreover, the 
spirit of the book points to the time when great bitterness 
and hatred had been engendered between Jew and 
Gentile. The probability, therefore, is that Esther 
belongs to the earlier half of the 2nd cent. b.c. Of its 
authorship we know nothing further than that the 
writer was a Jew who must have been in some way 
connected with Persia; the book shows him to have 
been one whose racial prejudice was much stronger 
than his religious fervour; it is extraordinary that a 
book of the Bible should never once mention the sacred 
name of God; the secular spirit which is so character- 
istic of the book must have been the main reason of 
the disinclination to incorporate it into the Scriptures, 
which has been already referred to. 

3. Contents.— The book purports to give the history 
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of how the Jewi&h feast of Punm (* Lots ’) first originated. 
Xerxes, king of the Medes and Persians, gives a great 
feast to the nobles and princes of the 127 proMnces 
over which he rules; the description of the decorations 
in the palace garden on this occasion recalls the language 
of the Arabian Nights. Vashti, the queen, also gives a 
feast to her women. On the seventh day of the feast 
the king commands Vashti to appear before the princes 
in order that they may see her beauty. Upon her 
refusing to obey, the king is advised to divorce her. In 
her place, Esther, one of Vashti’s maidens, becomes 
queen. Esther is the adopted daughter of a Jew named 
Mordecai, who had been the means of saving the king 
from the hands of assassins. But Mordecai falls out 
with the court favounte, Hainan, on account of his 
refusing to bow down and do reverence to the latter. 
Haman resolves to avenge himself for this insult; he 
has lots cast in order to find out which is the most 
suitable day for presenting a petition to the king; the 
day being appointed, the petition is presented and 
granted, the promised payment of ten thousand talents 
of Sliver into the royal treasury (Est 3») no doubt con- 
tributing towards this. The petition was that a royal 
decree should be put forth to the effect that all Jews 
were to be killed, and their belongings treated as spoil. On 
this becoming known, there is great gnef among the Jews. 
Esther, instructed by Mordecai, undertakes to interpose 
for her people before the king. She invites both the 
king and Haman to a banquet, and repeats the invita^ 
tion for the next day. Haman, believing himself to be 
in favour with the royal couple, determines to gratify 
his hatred for Mordecai in a special way, and prepares 
a gallows on which to hang him (5^^). In the mght 
after the first banquet, Ahasuerus, being unable to sleep, 
commands that the book of records of the chromcles 
be brought, in these he finds the account of Mordecai's 
former ser\ice, which has never been rewarded. Haman 
is sent for, and the king asks him what should be done 
to the man whom the king delights to honour; Haman 
thinking that it is he himself who is uppermost in the 
king's mind, describes how such a man should be 
honoured. The king thereupon directs that all that 
Haman has said is to be done to Mordecai. Haman 
returns in grief to his house. While taking counsel 
there with his friends, the king’s chamberlains come to 
escort him to the queen’s second banquet (6^® ). During 
this Esther makes her petition to the king on behalf 
of her people, as well as for her own life, which is 
threatened, for the royal decree is directed against all 
Jews and Jewesses within his domains; she also dis- 
closes Haman’s plot against Mordecai. The king, as 
the result of this, orders Haman to be hanged on the 
gallows which he had prepared for Mordecai, the latter 
receiving the honours which had before belonged to 
Haman (ch. 7). Esther then has letters sent in all 
directions in order to avert the threatened destruction 
of her people; but the attempt is yet made by the 
enemies of the Jews to carry out Haman’s intentions. 
The Jews defend themselves with success, and a great 
feast is held on the 14th of Adar, on which the Jews 
* rested, and made it a day of feasting and gladness.' 
Moreover, two days of feasting are appointed to be 
observed for all time; they are called Furim^ because 
of the lot (pflr) which Haman cast for the destruction 
of the Jews (chs. 8. 9). The book concludes with a 
further reference to the power of Ahasuerus and the 
greatness of his favounte, Mordecai (ch. 10). 

4, Historicity of tiie book.— There are very few 
modern scholars who are able to regard this book as 
containing history; at the most it may be said that it 
is a historical romance, i.e. that a few historical data 
have been utilized for constructing the tale. The main 
reasons for this conclusion are, that the book is full of 
improbabilities; that it is so transparently written for 
specific purposes, namely, the glorification of the Jewish 
nation, and as a means of expressing Jewish hatred of 
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and contempt for Gentiles (see also § 6) ; that a * strictly 
historical interpretation of the narrative is beset with 
difficulties’; that the facts it purports to record receive 
no substantiation from such books as Chron., Ezr., Neh , 
Dan., Sirach, or Philo (cf. Hastings’ DB s.v.). Besides 
this, there is the artificial way in which the book is put 
together: the method of presenting the vanous scenes 
m the drama is in the style of the writer of fiction, not 
in that of the histonan. 

6. Purim.— The main purpose for which the book 
was written was ostensibly to explain the origin of, as 
well as to give the authonty for, the continued observance 
of the Feast of Punm; though it must be confessed 
that the book does not really throw any light on the 
origin of this feast. Some scholars are in favour of a 
Persian origin, others, with perhaps greater justification, 
a Babylonian. The names of the chief characters in 
the book seem certainly to be corrupted forms of Baby- 
lonian and Elamite deities, namely, Haman = Hamman, 
Mordecai = Marduk, Esther=Ishtar; while Vashti is 
the name of an Elamite god or goddess (so Jensen). 
Thus we should have the Babylonian Marduk and 
Ishtar on the one hand, the Elamite Haman and 
Vashti, on the other Punm may, m this case, have been, 
as Jensen suggests, a feast commemorating the victory 
of Babyloman over Elamite gods which was taken 
over and adapted by the Jews. In this case the origin of 
the name Furim would be sought m the Babyloman 
word vuru, which means a ‘small round stone,’ i.e. a lot. 
But the connexion between the feast and its name is not 
clear; indeed, it must be confessed that the mystery 
attaching to the name Furim has not yet been un- 
ravelled. W. O. E. Oesteeley. 

BSYELUS.— 1 Es 18=Jehiel (2 Ch 358). 

ETAM.— An altogether obscure place name, applied 
to a rock in a cleft of which Samson took refuge (Jg 158), 
whence he was dislodged by the Judahites (v.^), and 
therefore presumably in Judahite territory (cf. 1 Ch 43). 
Also apphed to a village in the tribe of Simeon (1 Ch 433), 
and a town fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 1 1«). Whether 
there are here one or two or three places, and where it 
or they were, are unanswered questions. 

R. A. S. Ma-calistbr. 

ETHAM.— Ex 132», Nu 33*; the next station to 
Succoth in the Exodus. The name is not known in 
Egyptian. It lay ‘ in the edge of the wilderness, ' evidently 
at the E. end of the Wady Tumilat, and probably 
northward of the ‘Red Sea,’ whether that means the 
Bitter Lakes or the Gulf of Suez. F. Ln. Griyfiih. 

ETHAN*.— 1. ‘The Bzrahite' of 1 K 48i and Ps 89 
(title). In the first of these passages he is mentioned 
along with other contemporaries (?) of Solomon, who 
were all surpassed in wisdom by the Jewish monarch. 
In 1 Ch 23 he is said to have been a Judaean of the 
family of Zerah, which is prob. another form of Bzrdh 
(hence the patronymic Bzrahite). Instead of ‘the 
Bzrahite’ it has been proposed to render 'ezrdM of 
1 K 481 ‘the native,’ i.e. the Israelite, in opposition to 
some of the other wise men named, who were foreignere. 
2. An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 8«*). In v.si he is 
called Joah. 3. The eponymous ancestor of a guild 
of Temple-singers (1 Ch 6** ” etc,), 

ETHANUtt (1 K 8*).— See Tmu. 

ETHAHUS.— One of the ‘swift scribes’ who wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14«). 

ETHBAAL (‘with Baal,’ i.e. enjoying his favour and 
protection). — ^ng of the Sidonians, and father of 
Jezebel, wife of Ahab king of Israel (1 K I68i). 

ETHER (Jos 15^2 197). — ^ town of Judah noticed 
with Libnah, apparently near the plain of Philistia, 
given to Simeon, and near Rimmon. The site is un- 
known. 

ETHICS. — The present article will be confined to 
Biblical Ethics. As there is no systematic presentation 
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0^ the subject, all that can be done is to gather from 
the Je\Msh and Christian writings the moral conceptions 
that formed by historians, prophets, poets, apostles 
The old history culminates m the story of the perfect 
One, the Lord Jesus Chnst, from whom there issued 
a life of higher order and ampler range. 

I. OT Ethics. — As the dates of many of the books 
are uncertain, special difficulty attends any endeavour 
to trace with precision the stages of moral development 
amoiiirst the Hebrew’s. The existence of a moral order 
of the world is assumed, human beings are credited 
with the freedom, the intelligence, etc , which make 
morality possible. The term ‘conscience* does not 
appc-ar till NT times, and perhaps it was then borrowed 
from the Stoics, but the thing itself is conspicuous 
enough in the records of God’s ancient people. In 
Gn S'* we have the two categories ‘good’ and ‘evil’, 
the former seems to sigmfy in ‘answering to design* 
and in 2^*^ ‘conducive to w’ell-being.' These terms — 
applied sometimes to ends, sometimes to means — 
probably denote ultimates of consciousness, and so, 
like pain and pleasure, are not to be defined. Moral 
phenomena present themselves, of course, in the story 
of the patnarchs, men are descnbed as mean or chival- 
rous, truthful or false, mentonous or blameworthy, 
long before legislation— Mosaic or other— takes shape. 

1. In Hebrew literature the religious aspects of life are 

of vital moment, and therefore morals and worship are 
inextncably entangled. God is seen: there is desire 
to please Him; there is a shnnking from aught that 
would arouse His anger (Gn 20® 39®). Hence the 
immoral is sinful. Allegiance is due — not to an im- 
personal law, but to a Holy Person, and duty to man 
is duty also to God. Morality is under Divine protec- 
tion: are not the tables of the Law in the Ark that 
occupies the most sacred place in Jehovah’s shrine 
(Ex 4020, Dt 105, 1 K 89, He 9*)? The commandments, 
instead of being arbitrary, are the outflowmgs of the 
character of God. He who enjoins righteousness and 
mercy calls men to possess attributes which He Himself 
prizes as His own peculiar glory (Ex 33^9 34®* D. 

Hosea represents the Divine love as longing for the 
response of human love, and Amos demands righteous- 
ness m the name of the Righteous One. Man’s goodness 
is the same in kind as the goodness of God, so that both 
may be charactenzed by the same terms; as appears 
from a comparison of Pss 111 and 112. 

2. The OT outlook is national rather than individual. 
The elements of the community count for little, unless 
they contribute to the common good. A man is only 
a fractional part of an organism, and he may be slain 
with the group to which he belongs, if grievous sin can 
be brought home to any part of that group (Jos 

It is Israel— the people as a whole— that is called God’s 
son. Prayers, sacrifices, festivals, fasts, are national 
affairs. The highest form of excellence is willingness 
to pensh if only Israel may be saved (Ex 323i- Jg 
516-13). Frequently the laws are such as only a judge 
may administer: thus the claim of * an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth’ (Dt being a maxim of 
fairness to be observed by a magistrate who has to decide 
between contening parties, is too harsh for guidance 
outside a court of law (Mt S*® 39). When Israel sinned, 
it was punished; when it obeyed God, it prospered. 
It was not till Hebrew national hfe was destroyed 
that individual experiences excited questions as to the 
equity of Providence (Job, Pss 37. 73) and in regard to 
personal immortality. In the later prophets, even when 
the soul of each man is deemed to be of immense interest 
(Ezk 18), national ideals have the ascendency in thought. 
It is the nation that is to have a resurrection (Is 25*, 
Ezk 371-^, Hos 13“, Zee 81'®). This ardent devotion 
to corporate well-being — a noble protest against absorp- 
tion in individual interests— is the golden thread on 
which the finest pearls of Hebrew history are strung. 

3. The Conemnt is always regarded as the standard 
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by which conduct is to be judged. Deference to the 
Covenant is deference to God (Hos 6’ 8‘, Am 3^-3). As 
God IS always faithful, His people prosper so long as 
they observe the conditions to which their fathers gave 
solemn assent (Ex 243 The Decalogue, which is 
an outline of the demands made by the Covenant on 
Israel, requires in its early clauses faith, reverence, and 
service, then (Ex 20, Commandments 5 to 9) the duty 
of man to man is set forth as part of man’s duty to 
Jehovah, for Moses and all the prophets declare that 
God IS pleased or displeased by our behaviour to one 
another. The Tenth Commandment, penetrating as 
It does to the inward life, should be taken as a reminder 
that all commandments are to be read in the spint 
and not in the letter alone (Lv 19^® i®, Dt 6® ®, Ps 139, 
Ro 7«). Human obligations — details of which are 
sometimes massed together as in Ex 20-23, Pss 15 and 
24 — include both moral and ceremonial requirements. 
Nothing IS more common in the prophets than com- 
plaints of a disposition to neglect the former (Is , 
Jer 020 72if , Hos 6®, Am 521 * ). The requirements 
embrace a great number of particulars, and every 
department of experience is recogmzed. Stress is 
laid upon kindness to the physically defective (Lv 19”), 
and to the poor and to strangers (Dt 10^® ^9 15^*“ 
2417® , Job 31i6ff 32, Ps 411, Is 58®ff , Jer 7^ 22®, Zee 79^ ). 
Parents and aged persons are to be reverenced (Ex 2012, 
Dt 51®, Lv 1932). The education of children is enjoined 
(Ex 1228f. 13® ”, Dt 49 07. 29-25 IH® SH® 13 32<«, 
Ps 78® 8). In Proverbs emphasis is laid upon industry 
(6®-ii), purity (7« etc.), kindness to the needy (1421), 
truthfulness (W etc.), forethmight (2427). The claims of 
animals are not omitted (Ex 23”, Lv 257, Dt 22^ * 25S 
Ps 104“ 12 14810, pr 1210, Jon 4“). Occasionally 
there are charming pictures of special characters (the 
housewife, Pr 31; the king, 2 S 233-^; the pnest, Mai 
2® 6-7). God’s rule over man is parallel with His rule 
over the universe, and men should feel that God embraces 
all interests m His thought, for He is so great that He 
can attend equally to the stars and to human sorrows 
(Ps 19. 33. 1478-8). 

4. The sanctions of conduct are chiefly temporal 
(harvests, droughts, victories over enemies, etc.), yet, 
as they are national, self-regard is not obtrusive. More- 
over, it would be a mistake to suppose that no Hebrew 
minds felt the intrinsic value of morahty. The legal 
spirit was not universal The prophets were glad to 
think that God was not limiting Himself to the letter 
of the Covenant, the very existence of which implied 
that Jehovah, in the greatness of His love, had chosen 
Israel to be His peculiar treasure. By grace and not 
by bare justice Divine action was guided. God was 
the compassionate Redeemer (Dt 7®, Hos ll* 148). Even 
the people’s disregard of the Law did not extinguish Hia 
forgiving love (Ps 25«7' 103® , Is 63», Jer 3^2 313 3371 , 
Mic 7387 ). In response to this manifested generosity, 
an unmercenary spirit was begotten in Israel, so that 
God was loved for His own sake, and His smile was 
regarded as wealth and light when poverty and darkness 
had to be endured. ‘Whom have I in heaven but 
thee?’ *Oh, how I love thy law!* are expressions 
the like of which abound in the devotional literature of 
Israel, and they evince a disinterested devotion to God 
Himself and a genuine delight in duty. To the same 
purport is the remarkable appreciation of the beauty 
and splendour of wisdom recorded in Pr 8. 

n. NT Ethics, — While admitting many novel ele^ 
ments (Mt 11“ 13i7. 38- ««, Mk 223 », Jn la®*, Eph 23®, 
He 10*9, Rev 237 312 59)^ Christianity reaffirmed the best 
portions of OT teaching (Mt 537, Rq 333). Whatsoever 
things were valuable, Christ conserved, unified, and de^ 
veloped. The old doctrine acquired wings, and sang a 
nobler, sweeter song (Jn 137). But the glad and noble 
life which Jesus came to produce could come only from 
dose attention to man’s actual condition. 

1 . Accordingly, Christian Ethics takes full account ^ 
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st 7 i The i?uilty state of human nature, together with 
the presence of temptations from witliin, without, and 
beneath, presents a problem far different from any 
that can be seen when it is assumed that men are good 
or only unmoral. Is our need met by lessons in the 
art of advancing from good to better? Is not the human 
will defective and rebellious? The moral ravages in 
the individual and m society call for Divine redemptive 
activities and for human penitence and faith. Though 
the sense of sin has been most conspicuous since Christ 
dwelt among men, the Hebrew consciousness had its 
moral anguish. The vocabulary of the ancient revelation 
calls attention to many of the aspects of moral disorder. 
Sin IS a ravenous beast, crouching ready to spring 
(Gn 4^), a cause of wide-spreading misery (Gn 
209, Ex 205); is umversal (Gn 6^ 1 K Ps 1303 

143®); IS folly (Prov. passim), a missing of the mark, 
violence, transgression, rebellion, pollution (Ps 51). 
This grave view is shared by the NT. The Lord and 
His Apostles labour to produce contrition. It is one of 
the functions of the Holy Spirit to convict the world of 
sin (Jn 163). It IS not supposed that a good life can 
be lived unless moral evil is renounced by a pemtent 
heart. The fountains of conduct are considered to 
have need of cleansing. It is always assumed that 
great diflBlculties beset the soul in its upward movements, 
because of its past corrupt state and its exposure to 
fierce and subtle temptations. 

2. In harmony with the doctrine of depravity is the 
distinctness with which individtwlity is recopazed. 
Sin is possible only to a person. Ability to sin is a 
mark of that high rank in nature denoted by ‘person- 
ality.’ Christianity has respect to a man’s separate- 
ness. It sees a nature ringed round with barriers 
that other beings cannot pass, capacities for great 
and varied wickednesses and excellences, a world among 
other worlds, and not a mere wave upon the sea. A 
human being is in himself an end, and God loves us one 
by one. Jesus asserted the immense value of the 
individual. The Shepherd cares for the one lost sheep 
(Lk 15^ -’^), and has names for all the members of the 
flock (Jn 1014). The Physician, who (it is conceivable) 
could have healed crowds by some general word, lays 
His beneficent hands upon each sufferer (Lk 44®).^ Re- 
move from the Gospels and the Acts the stories of 
private ministrations, and wiiat gaps are made (Jn 135ff- 

3. 4, Ac 83®'39 16, etc.). Taking the individual as the 
unit, and working from him as a centre, the NT Ethic 
declines to consider his deeds alone (Mt 6, Ro 233* ss). 
Actions are looked at on their inner side (Mt ^ *7 28 
01. 4 e. 18 12M. 33 23® 27^ Mk 72-8 18.23^ Ek 16« 

Jn 423« ). This is a prolongation of ideas present to the 
best minds prior to the Advent (1 S 16^, Ps 79 243*4 
1392 3 23, jer 1710 3133). 

3. The social aspects of experience are not over- 
looked. Everyone is to bear his own burden (Ro 144, 
Gal 65), and must answer for himself to the Judge of all 
men (2 Co but he is not isolated. Regard for 
others is imperative; for an unforgiving temper cannot 
find forgiveness (Mt 6“ w 1823-36), worship without 
brotherliness is rejected (Mt S*®- 24), and Christian love is 
a sign of regeneration (1 Jn 5G. The mere absence of 
malevolent deeds cannot shield one from condemnation; 
positive helpfulness is required (Mt 2541-46, Lk 1026-37 
1619-31, Eph 428 29). This helpfulness is the new ritual- 
ism (He 13“, Ja pr). The family with its parents, 
children, and servants (Eph 622-6», Col 3^8-41); the 
Church with its various orders of character and gifts 
(Ro 14. 15, Gal 6i* 2, 1 Co 13. 14. 15); the State with its 
monarch and magistrates (Mk 12«-*7, Ro 13*-^ 1 Ti 2^- *), 
provide the spheres wherein the servant of CShrist is to 
manifest his devotion to the Most High. ‘ Obedience, 
patience, benevolence, purity, humility, alienation 
from the world and the “flesh,” are the chief novel or 
striking features which the Christian ideal of practice 
suggests' (Sidgwick), and they involve the conception 


that Chnstian Ethics is based on the recognition ol 
Sin, of individuality, of social demands, and of the 
need of heavenly assistance. 

4. The Christian standard is the character of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who lived perfectly for God and man. 
He overcame ev'il (Mt 4^-“, Jn 1633), completed His 
life’s task (Jn 174), and sinned not (Jn 846, 2 Co 
He 445, 1 P 222, 1 Jn 35). His is the pattern life, inas- 
much as it IS completely (1) filial, and (2) fraternal. 
As to (1), we mark the upward look, His readiness to 
let the heat of His love burst into the flame of praise 
and prayer, His dutifulness and submissiveness: He 
hved ‘in the bosom of the Father,’ and wished to do 
only that which God desired. As to (2), His pity for 
men was unbounded, His sacrifice for human good 
knew no limits. * Thou shalt love God ’; ‘ thou shalt love 
man.’ Betw^een these two poles the perfect life revolved. 
He and His teachings are one. It is because the moral 
law IS alive in Hun that He must needs claim lordship 
over man’s thoughts, feelings, actions He is preached 
‘as Lord’ (2 Co 45), and the homage which neither 
man (Ac IO25 26) nor angel (Rev 228 9) can receive He 
deems it proper to accept (Jn 1343). Could it be other- 
wise? The moral law must be supreme, and He is it. 
Hence alienation from Him has the fatal place which 
idolatry had under the Old Covenant, and for a similar 
reason, seeing that idolatry was a renunciation of Him 
who is the righteous and gracious One. Since Jesus by 
virtue of His filial and fraternal perfectness is Lord, 
to stand apart from Him is ruinous (Lk 1043-16, ja 318 
g24 1522.24 168 9, He 2® 64-8 1026). Wife or child or life 
itself must not be preferred to the claims of truth and 
righteousness, and therefore must not be preferred to 
Christ, who is truth and righteousness in personal form 
(Mt 1037-39, Lk 959 60 1426 27), To Call oneself the 
bond-servant of Jesus Christ (Ro li, Ja 14, 2 P li) was to 
assert at once the strongest affection for the wise and 
gracious One, and the utmost loyalty to God's holy will 
as embodied in His Son. The will of God becomes 
one's own by affectionate deference to Jesus Christ, to 
suffer for whom may become a ventable bhss (Mt 540-12, 
Ac 544, 2 Co 441, Ph 129, 1 Th 214, He 10®-34). 

6, Christian Ethics is marked quite as much by 
promises of assistance as by loftiness of standard. The 
kindliness of God, fully illustrated in the gift and sacrifice 
of His Son, is a great incentive to holiness. Men come 
into the sunshine of Divine favour. Heavenly sym- 
pathy is with them in their struggles. The virtues 
to be acquired (Mt Si-i®, Gal 5» Col 312-17, 2 P is « 7, 
Tit 242) and the vices to be shunned (Mk 724 22^ (jal 
519. 20. 21^ Col 36-9) are viewed in connexion with the 
assurance of efficient aid. There is a wonderful love 
upon which the aspirant may depend (Jn 346, rq 5^ 

2 Co 5494 ). The hearty acceptance of that love is 
faith, ranked as a virtue and as the parent of virtues 
(2 P 16, Ro 54- 2 1 Co 13, He 11). Faith, hope, love, 
transfigure and supplement the ancient virtues, — tem- 
perance, courage, wisdom, justice,— while around them 
grow many gentle excellences not recognized before 
Christ gave them their true rank; and yet it is not 
by its wealth of moral teaching so much as by its 
assurance of ability to resist temptation and to attain 
spiritual manhood that Christianity has gained pre- 
eminence. Christ's miracles are illustrations of His 
gospel of pardon, regeneration, and added faculties 
(Mt 06- 8). The life set before man was lived by Jesus, 
who regenerates men by His Spirit, and takes them into 
union with Himself (Jn 33* «• 8^ 154-40, rq 8*- »• *9, 
1 Co 130, 2 Co 647, Gal 522 23, ph 26 12. w, Col 34-4, 
Ja 143, 1 p 224, 1 Jn 26). The connexion between the 
Lord and the disciple is permanent (Mt 282o, Jn 143 « 
1724, He 244-18, 1 Jn 31-3)^ and hence the aspiration to 
become sober, righteous, godly (relation to self, man, and 
God, Tit 242-14) receives ample support. Sanctity is 
not only within the reach of persons at one time despised 
as moral incapables (Mk 2i«* i7, Lk 747 15, 198. 9 2342* 43. 
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1 Co fi'i, Eph 2'*"^, but every Christian is supposed to 
be capable, sooner or later, of the most precious forms of 
goodness (Mt for there is no caste (Col P*) Im- 
mortality IS promised to the soul, and with it perpetual 
communion with the Saviour, whose image is to be 
repeated in every man He saves (Ro 8^^ i Co 

15<3'58, 2 Co 58, Ph 38’M, 1 Th 1 Jn 32 Rev 22*). 

The objections which have been made to Biblical Ethics 
cannot be ignored, though the subject can be merely touched 
m this article Some passages m the OT have been stig- 
matized as immoral; some in the NT aie said to contain 
impracticable precepts, and certain important spheres of 
duty are declared to receive very inadequate treatment 

(i.) As to the OT, it is to be observed that we need not 
feel guilty of disrespect to inspiration when our moral sense 
IS offended; for the Lord Jesus authorizes the belief that 
the M osaic legislation was imperfect ( Mt . Mk lO^-®) , and 
both Jeremiah and Ezekiel comment adversely on doctrines 
\\hich had been accepted on what seemed to be Divine 
authonty (cf Ex 20^ with Jer ’OandEzk 18® 8 i9 20) 
It IS reasonable to admit that if men were to be improved 
at all there must have been some accommodation to circum- 
stances and states of mind very unlike our own; yet some 
of the laws are shocking. While such institutions as polyg- 
amy and slavery, which could not be at once abolished, 
were restricted in their range and stripped of some of their 
worst evils (Ex 212^ , Lv 25«'49, 1 Ch 2», Pr there 
remarn many enactments and transactions which must 
have been always abhorrent to God though His sanction 
is claimed for them (Ex 22i8*2o 31W is 352 Lv 2027 , Nu 
1532-36 31, Dt 13® « 17^-8 1820 2110-w , 2 S 2P'9)- Had 
men always remembered these illustrations of the fact that 
passions and opinions utterly immoral may seem to be 
m harmony with God’s will, the cruelties mflicted on heretics 
in the name of God would not have disgraced the Church’s 
history; and, indeed, these frightful mistakes of pT days 
may have been recorded to teach us to, be cautious, lest 
while doing wrong we imagine that God is served (Jn IS®). 
The limited area of the unworthy teachmg would be noticed 
if care were taken to observe that (1) some of the wicked 
incidents are barely recorded, (2) some are reprobated in 
the context, (3) some are evidently left without conment 
because the his to rian assumes that they will be immediately 
condemned by the reader In regard to the rest, it is certain 
that the Divine seal has been used contrary to the Divine 
will. It must be added that the very disapproval of the 
enormities has been made possible by the book which contains 
the objectionable passages, and that it is grossly unfair to 
overlook the hi^ tone manifested generally throughout 
a great and noble hterature, and the justice, mercy, and 
truth com ne'^ded by Israel’s poets, historians, and prophets, 
generation after generation. 

(u.) As to the NT, it is alleged that, even if the Sermon 
on the Mount could be obeyed, obedience would be ruinous. 
This, however, is directly in the teeth of Christ’s own com- 
ment (Mt 72*"27), and is due m part to a supposition that 
every law is for every man. The disciples, having a special 
task, might be under special orders, just as the Lord Himself 
gave up all wealth (2 Co 8®) and earned out literally 
most of the precepts included in His discourse. The para- 
doxical forms employed should be a sufficient guard against 
a bald constructipn of many of the sayings, and should 
compel us to meditate upon principles that ought to guide 
all lives. It is the voice of love that we hear, not the 
voice of legality. The (Christian Etnic is supposed to be 
careless of social institutions, and Christianity is Warned 
for not preaching at once against slavery, etc. Probably 
more harm than good would have resulted from political and 
economic discourses delivered by men who were ostracized. 
But it is improbable that the Christian mind was si^ciently 
instructed to advance any new doctrine for the State. 
Moreover, the supposition that the world was near its close 
must have diverted attention from social schemes.. The 
alienation from the world was an alienation from wic^d- 
ness, not indifference to human pain and sorrow. The 
poverty of believers, the scorn felt for them by the great, 
the impossibility of attending public functions without 
<vnint- en an flin g idolatry, the lack of toleration by the State, 
aB tended to keep the Christian distinct from nis fellows. 
Mob and State and cultured class, by their hatred or con- 
tempt, compelled Christianity to move on its own lin«. 
At first it was saved from contamination by vanoTO lands 
of persecution, and the isolation has proved to be a blessmg 
to manldnd; for the new life was able to gather its forces 
and to acquire knowledge of its own i>owers and ration. 
The new ideal was protected by its very unpopularity. 
Meanwhile there was the attempt to live a life of love to 


God and man, and to Gospel-, and Epi-'tles that 

kept sflcurflU’ foi a ir^orr sonsoo sained 

seeds destined to grow into trees bearing many kinds of 
fruit The doctnne of the Divine Fatherhood implicitly 
condemns every social and political wrong, w^hile it begets 
endeavours directed to the promotion of peace among 
nations, and to the uplifting of the poor and ignorant and 
depraved of every land into realms of material, mlclleetual, 
and moral blessing. There is no kind of good which is 
absent from the prayers: ‘Thy kingdom come , Thy 
wiU be done on earth as it is m heaven.’ 

W. J. Henderson. 

ETHIOPIA is tr. of the Heb. Cush, which is derived 
from Kosh, the Egj^p. name of Nubia (beginning at the 
First Cataract). The cultivable land in this region is 
very meagre. The scanty and barbarous population of 
the valley and the deserts on either side was divided in 
early times among different tnbes, which were com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Egyptians. Individually, 
however, the Sudanese were sturdy warriors, and were 
constantly employed by the Pharaohs as mercenary 
soldiers and police. In the time of the New Kingdom, 
Cush southward to Napata was a pronnee of Egypt, 
dotted with Egyptian temples and governed by a viceroy. 
With the weakening of the Egj’’ptian power Cush grew 
into a separate kingdom, with Napata as its capital. 
Its rulers w^ere probably of Egyptian descent; they 
are represented as being entirely subservient to Ammon, 
i e. to his pnests, elected by him, acting only upon his 
oracles, and ready to abdicate or even to commit suicide 
at his command. We first hear of a king of Ethiopia 
about B.c. 730, when a certain Pankhi, reigning at 
Napata and already in possession of the Egyptian 
Thebaid, added most of Middle Egj'pt to his dominions 
and exacted homage from the princes of the Delta. 
A little later an Ethiopian dynasty (the XXVth) sat on 
the throne of the Pharaohs for nearly fifty years (b.c. 
715-664). The last of these, Tahraku (Tirhakah 
[wh. see]), intngued with the kinglets of Syria and 
Phoemcia against the Assyrians, but only to the nun 
of himself and his dynasty, Tahraku and his successor 
Tandamane were dnven into Ethiopia by the Assynan 
invasions, and Egypt became independent under the 
powerful XXVIth Dynasty. For the Persian period 
it 18 known that Ethiopia, or part of it, was included in 
one satrapy with Egypt under Darius. In the 3rd 
cent. B.c. king Ergamenes freed himself from the power 
of the priests of Ammon by a great slaughter of them. 
From about this time forward Meroe, the southern 
residence, was the capital of Ethiopia. The worship of 
Ammon, however, as the national god of ‘Negroland,’ 
as Ethiopia was then called, still continued. In b.c. 24 
the Romans invaded Ethiopia in answer to an attack 
on Egypt by queen Candace, and destroyed Napata, 
but the kingdom continued to be independent. The 
Egyptian culture of Ethiopia had by that time fallen 
into a very barbarous state. Inscriptions exist written 
in a peculiar character and in the native language, as 
yet undeciphered; others are in a debased form of 
Egyptian hieroglypluc. 

The name of Cush was familiar to the Hebrews through 
the part that its kings played in Egypt and Syria from 
B.C. 730-664, and recently discovered papyri prove 
that Jews were settled on the Ethiopian border at 
Syene in the 6th cent. b.c. See also Cush. 

P. Ll. Griffith. 

ETHIOPIAN EUNTTCH.— According to Ac S 27 , an 
Ethiopian eunuch, minister of Candace, queen of the 
Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, was met 
shortly after the martyrdom of Stephen by the deacon 
Philip when returning from a religious journey to 
Jerusalem, and converted to Christianity. The confes- 
sion of faith put into his mouth in v.w (AV) is now uni- 
versally admitted to be an early interpolation. Assum- 
ing the Lukan authorship of the Acts, the source of 
the above narrative may have been personal informa- 
tion received from Philip (cf. Ac 21«). like the baptism 
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of Cornelius by St. Peter, the case of the Ethiopian 
eunuch marked an important stage in the question of 
the admission of the Gentiles to the Ghnstian Church. 

ETHIOPIAN W031IAN.— According to Nu 12‘ (JE), 
when the children of Israel were at Hazeroth, Minam 
and Aaron ‘spake against’ Moses on account of his 
marriage with an Ethiopian (RV ‘Cushite’) woman. 
As the ‘Ethiopian woman’ is mentioned nowhere else, 
and the death of Moses’ wife Zipporah is not recorded, 
some of the early interpreters thought the two must 
be identical; and this view is favoured by the Jewish 
expositors. But it is more likely that a black slave- 
girl is meant, and that the fault found by Miriam and 
Aaron was with the indigmty of such a umon It may 
perhaps be inferred from the context that the marriage 
was of recent occurrence. 

ETH-KAZIN.— A town on the E. frontier of Zebulun, 
whose site has not been identified (Jos 19“). 

ETHNAN.—A Judahite (1 Ch 4?). 

ETHNAEOHis a Greek word translated by ‘ governor * 
in 2 Co 11*2. It is used also of Simon the high pnest 
(1 Mac 1447 151 2), Its exact meamng is uncertain, 
but it appears to indicate the ruler of a nation or tnbe 
which is Itself living with separate laws, etc , amidst an 
alien race. A. Souter. 

ETHNI. — An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch called in 
v.®i Jeatherai). 

EUBULTTS. — A leading member of the Christian 
community at Rome, who sends greeting to Timothy 
through St, Paul at the time of the second impnson- 
ment (2 Ti 42J). His name is Greek, but nothing further 
is known of him. 

EUCHARIST.— This is the earliest title for the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Chnst. It is found in 
Ignatius and the Didache, and is based upon the eu- 
ckaristia or giving of thanks with which our Lord set 
apart the bread and wine at the Last Supper as memonals 
of Himself (Mt 2627, Lk 22i7. », i Co ll"). The 
name Lord’s Supper, though legitimately derived from 
1 Co 1120, IS not there applied to the sacrament itself, but 
to the Love-feast or Agape, a meal commemorating the 
Last Supper, and not yet separated from the Eucharist 
when St. Paul wrote. The irregularities rebuked by the 
Apostle (1121- 22) are such as could only have accom- 
panied the wider celebration, and doubtless contributed 
to the speedy separation of the essential rite from the 
unnecessary accessones. The title Comzniinion comes 
from 1 Co IQi®, where, however, the word is a predicate 
not used technically. The breaking of (the) bread (Ac 
2*2. 46) probably refers to the Eucharist (cf, 207, 
Lk 24»7), but until modem times does not seem to 
have been adopted as a title. 

1. The institution is recorded by each of the Synoptic 
Gospels, but not by St. John. A fourth account appears 
in. 1 Connthians. 

Mk 1422-a. Mt 2628-29. 

23 As they were eating, he 28 As they were eating, Jesus 
took bread, and when he had took bread, and blessed, and 
b! essed, he brake it, and gave brake it; and he gave to the 
to them, and said. Take ye: discipl^,. and said. Take, 
this is my body. ^ And he eat: this is my body. 27 And 
took a cup, and when he had he took a cup, and gave 
given thanks, he ^ve to thanks, and gave to them, 
them: and they ail drank of saying. Drink ye all of it; 
it. 21 And he said unto 28 for this is my blood of the 
them, This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
covenant which is shed for many unto remission of siiw. 
many. ® Verily I say imto *9 I say unto you, I will 
you, I will no more drink of not drink henceforth of this 
the fruit of the vine, until fruit of the vine, until that 
that day when I drink it new day when I drink it new with 
in the kingdom of God. you in my Father’s kingdom, 

Lk 22W-20. 1 Co 11«-2S. 

M When the hour was come, 2s i received of the Lord that 
hesat down, and the apostles which also I delivered unto 
with him. *8 And he said you, how that the liord Jesus 
unto them, With desire I have m the night in which he was 
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desired to eat this passover betrayed took bread; ^ and 
with you before I suffer: vs hen he had given thanks, he 
18 for I say unto you, I will brake it, and said, This is my 
not eat it. until it be fulfilled body, which is for you. this 
in the kingdom of God. iL\nd do m remembrance of me 
he received a cup, and when 25 in hke manner also the 
he had given thanks, he said, cup, after supper, saymg. 
Take this, and divide it This cup is the new covenant 
among yourselves: for I in my blood this do, as oft 

say unto you, I will not dnnk as ye drink it, in remem- 
from henceforth of the fruit brance of me. 
of the vine, until the kingdom 
of God shall come, And 
he took bread, and when he 
had given thanks, he brake 
It, and gave to them, saying, 

This is my body [which is 
given for you: this do in 
remembrance of me 20 And 
zAe cup in like manner after 
supper, saying, This cup is 
the new covenant in my blood, 
even that which is poured out 
for you}. 

A companson shows variations of minor importance 
betw'een Mark and Matthew. But the most remarkable 
differences are those of Luke, which mentions what is 
apparently a second cup. It seems scarcely credible that 
at a supreme moment, like that in which a sacred nte 
was being established, our Lord should have created the 
possibility of confusion by solemnly delivenng two of 
the Paschal cups, dividing between them the words 
which, according to the other Synoptics, belong, as it 
would seem appropnately, to one. Nor, if He were 
about to hallow a succeeding cup as Eucharistic, is it 
likely that He would have spoken of the fulfilment of 
the Paschal wine in relation to another (v.i7). in spite, 
therefore, of the fact that the majority of MSS and 
Versions favour its inclusion, Westcott and Hort are 
probably nght in regarding the passage inclosed in 
brackets above as an interpolation. With this omitted, 
the narrative is assimilated to the other Synoptics. 
The inversion of bread and cup, which now becomes 
apparent and which probably belongs not to Luke but 
to his source, is perhaps due to the fact that the writer, 
dwelling on the Lord’s intention that the Passover 
should be fulfilled in a Messianic rite, records at the 
opening of his narrative a declaration similar to that 
which Matthew and Mark assign to a later stage, the 
delivery of the cup (Mt 262®, Mk 1425). These words, 
though referring more particularly to the Eucharistic 
bread, yet, as extending to the whole meal (‘this pass- 
over’), require no mention of the action that would 
accompany them; whereas the companion statement 
concermng the fruit of the vine (Lk 22i8) necessitates 
the mention of the cup (v.i7). The first half of v.i® 
(the consecration of the bread), which, if the account 
were symmetrical, would appear (as arranged in Rush- 
brooke's SynopHcon) before v.^®, is then added to 
complete the institution. A copyist, assuming a part of 
the narrative to be wanting, would then introduce, 
probably from a contemporary liturgical formula, the 
second half of v.^® and v.*®, which bear a striking 
resemblance to the Pauline account, of which Luke is 
otherwise independent. A similar inversion is found in 
the sub-Apostolic Teaching of the ApoaUes, 

2. From the Synoptic record the following inferences 
may be drawn: (1) The words of institution cannot 
themselves determine the meaning of the rite, Luke 
(unless V.20 be genuine) omits ‘This is my blood of the 
covenant.* [Notice also that the other traditional form 
varies the phrase — ‘the new covenant in my blood* 
(1 Co ll*5).l This may be due to the fact that Luke 
introduces the cup primarily in relation to our Lord’s 
utterance concerning the fruit of the vine. But the 
sentence may be an interpretation of Christ’s action, 
based on its correspondence with the hallowing of the 
bread. Matthew futher amplifies by adding the words, 
‘unto remission of sins* (Mt 262®). It is dear that, 
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although formulas were probably already in use, the 
language was not yet stereotyped. We cannot, therefore, 
be certain of the precise form of words that our Lord 
adopted. 

(2) The nte, like the goepd of which it is an ordinance^ is 

Apostolic. The whole Twelve, but none other, are 
present with Jesus (Mk Judas had not yet 

gone out (Lk 22*^). The sigmficant relation of the 
Apostles to the congregation of the spiritual Israel, 
prominent in Mark from the first is not only 
emphasized by their seclusion v^ith Jesus in this supreme 
hour, but explicitly stated by Luke (22^-«j. Though, 
therefore, there is nothing beyond the form of the 
record itself to indicate the permanent and monumental 
character of the institution, yet the place which from the 
first the nte assumed as the bond of Christian fellowship, 
and for which Chnstians like I^atius in the sub- 
Apostolic age claimed the authority of the Apostles, 
accords with and interprets the Synoptic narrative. 
To go behind the Apostolic Euchanst is no more possible 
for histone Chnstiamty than to separate the actual 
Christ from the ApostoUc witness 

(3) The Euchanst is Paschal in origin and idea — It is 
unnecessary to determine whether the Last Supper was 
in fact the Passover, according to the impression of the 
Synoptists, or, as St. John seems to imply, anticipated 
by twelve hours the Jewish Feast. (See Sanday, in 
Hastings’ DB. art. ‘Jesus Christ,’ II. E ii.) No mention 
is made of the lamb, and the sigmficant identification of 
the elements accessory to the feast, w’hether typically 
or effectually, with the sacnfice of Chnst, suggests that 
its chief feature was absent. And this would seem to 
bind the rite thus instituted more closely than ever 
to that suffenng before which He earnestly desired to 
celebrate it (Lk 22^*), and wherein St. John contemplated 
the fulfilment of the Paschal type (Jn 193», cf. Ex. 12«). 
The bread and wine, as eaten in fellowship by Christ and 
His disciples on the night of the betrayal, and dis- 
tributed, as often as the rite is renewed, to those who 
believe on Jesus through the Apostolic word, is the 
Chnstian Passover celebrated beneath the Cross, where 
the very Paschal Lamb is offered for the life of the 
world. Its interpretation must, therefore, begin from 
the great Hebrew festival, m which it finds its origin, 
and which was regarded as a corporate communion of 
the Covenant People beneath the shelter of the sprinkled 
blood, an extension of that first sacred meal eaten when 
the destroying angel w'as passing over and working 
redemption for Israel (see Schultz, OT Theol., Eng. tr. 
voL i. pp. 196, 197, 363-366). 

3. St. PavTs account of the institution (see above) 
was written not later than a d. 58, and is therefore older 
than the Synoptics. He claims to have received it as 
part of the inviolable deposit of the gospel (1 Co 11^), 
which he must hand on unimpaired to those to whom he 
ministers the word. The phrase ‘from the Lord’ can 
hardly imply, as some have maintained, that a direct 
revelation was given to himself, extending to the form of 
words; but only that the record is part of that original 
message of which the Apostles were the guardians rather 
than the interpreters (1 Co 16*. Gal 1«-®). The form of 
tradition here reproduced brings out explicitly the fact 
that the Eucharist was regarded in the Apostolic Church 
as an ordinance to be observed in Christian congregations 
till the Lord's Coming (‘as oft as ye drink,’ with com- 
ment v.«). It is St. Paul only that introduces the 
command, ‘This do in remembrance of me’ (v.**), an 
expression fruitful in controversy. It has been urged 
that the word rendered ‘do’ means ‘offer,’ and that the 
Eucharist is, therefore, by its terms sacrificial. Not 
only is this an uncommon use of the Greek, unsuspected 
by the Greek commentators themselves, but the word 
‘this’ (Gr. neuter) which follows can only be ‘this 
action,' not ‘ this bread,’ which would require the mascu- 
line form of the Gr. pronoun. Clearly, however, the phrase 
refers to the whole Eucharistic action, not to the partic- 


ular acts of eating and drinking, the latter of which is 
differentiated from it in v.se. It is further argued that 
the word used for ‘remembrance’ {anamnesis, vv.“ ») 
imphes a ntual memonal before God. The word, how- 
ever, almost invanably used in the LXX with this 
signification is different (mndmosynon, Lv 2* » 5^®, 

Nu 5^, anam. is found in Lv 24^ and Nu IQi®). And, 
though the form of words in which, according to the 
traditional ritual, the house-father recalled the redemp- 
tion from Egypt is probably present to the Apostle’s 
mind, it is uncertain whether this recital of Divine 
deliverance w’as directed towards God. As now used it 
would seem to be intended to carry out the injunction of 
the Law given in Ex 12® 27 (see Haggadak for Passover). 
The same uncertainty attaches to St. Paul’s explanatory 
statement — ‘ ye proclaim the Lord’s death’ — though the 
natural interpretation of the Greek is in favour of the idea 
suggested by the RV, viz. announcement to men rather 
than commemoration before God (cf. 1 Co 9i<). The 
e\’idential value, not the mystical significance, of the rite 
IS here asserted. 

4. The sacrificicil character of the Eucharist is involved 

m the declaration that the bread broken is a communion 
of the body, the cup of blessing a communion of the blood, 
of Christ (1 Co 10^® ). The table of the Lord is contrasted 
with the table of demons (v. 21 ) through the medium of 
the sacrificial system of the OT, of which it is a funda- 
mental pnnciple that to eat of the offerings is to have 
commumon with the altar (v.^s). The words 'Lord’s 
table’ and ‘altar’ are found as synonyms in Malachi 
(17 12). The Levitical code includes many forms of 
oblation in which feeding on the sacrifice, if it ever 
existed, has disappeared; but provision is made for it 
in the case of the peace-offenngs (Lv A closer 

study of the OT brings into greater prominence the 
connexion between sacrifice and feasting (Ex 32®*, 
Dt 12® » 2610 11 , 1 S 162 11 j see Schultz, OT 
Theol., Eng. tr. i. c. xii.). The end of sacrifice in Israel, as 
among other nations, is the umon of the worshipper with 
the object of worship, through the covering uhich the priest 
supplies (W. R. Smith, RS^ Lect. xi ). This is especially 
evident in the Passover, which is a sacnfice (Ex 1227 
34®, Nu 97 w), and, as including a repast, should rank 
among the peace-offerings. The Euchanst, therefore, 
IS a sacnfice, not as the commemoration of the death 
of Christ, but as the means of participation in the Paschal 
Lamb slain for us (1 Co 57), in the offering of the body 
of Christ once made on the Cross (He lO^O; cf Jn 19®®, 
1 Co 10»7). The crucifixion of Christ’s natural body 
results in the institution of that instrument of union, 
the sacramental body, in respect of which the unworthy 
partaker is guilty (1 Co 11*7, but see below), and 
through which the faithful have fellowship with Christ 
in His mystical body (lO^® 77). The transition from 
one application of the word ‘body’ to the others — 
‘one bread, one body’ — ^is very subtle, and they are 
no doubt so vitally connected in the mind of St. 
Paul as hardly to be capable of exact distinction. 
But it is unlikely that in a passage where the argu- 
ment would have been satisfied by the use of one 
word — ‘body’ — on the analogy of the common pagan 
identification of the god with the sacrifice, he should 
have used the longer phrase—’ communion of the 
body’ — ^if he had not felt that the single word would 
have failed to give the exact meamng. The sense of 
the whole passage depends upon the reahty of the gift 
conveyed through the feast in which it is symbolically 
presented. St. Paul holds that there is a real communion 
in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen, though in this case 
with demons (v.*®), whose presence is incompatible 
with that of Christ (v.«). 

5. The crucial words of the second passage (1177-*4) 
ate ‘if he cUscem not the body.’ ‘Lord’s’ is an inter- 
polation of the TR, which the RV properly rejects (v.»»). 
The RV also brings out the fact that the verb tr. ‘ dis- 
cern’ (v.*2) is again used in v. 27 — ‘if we diacemed 
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EUERGETES 

ourselves’ — thus showing that the word does not mean 
‘ perceive ’ but ‘ discriminate.’ ‘ Body ’ is left undefined, 
including, as it apparently does, the mystical body 
which the unworthy despise in the Church of God, the 
sacramental elements which they dishonour by profane 
use, and the sacnfice of Christ with which they reject 
communion, thereby beconung guilty in respect of each 

(VV.21 22 26 27)^ 

6 . Both passages express what is implicit in the division 

•f the sacrament into two kinds. It is the body and 
blood as separated in death through which communion 
is attained In 1 Co IQi®, by placing the cup first, as m 
St Luke’s account of the institution, St. Paul emphasizes 
the sacnficial death of Chnst as a necessary element in 
the Eucharistic feast. The Epistle to the Hebrews shows 
that access to the Holy Place is gained through the 
offered body and sprinkled blood (He St. John, 

that umon with Chnst is found in that Living Bread 
which implies death because it is flesh and blood 
<Jn 652-58). Commenting on the unique phrase ‘dnnk 
his blood,’ Westcott says that to Jewish ears the idea 
conveyed is the appropriation of ‘life sacnficed’ (see 
note on 653 m Gospd acc. to St, John). There is nothing 
to warrant the medi®val inference that the phrase 
‘flesh and blood’ is equivalent to ‘personality,’ and 
that therefore ‘the whole Christ’ is sacramentally 
present in the Eucharistic elements But it does imply 
vital union with Him who became dead and is alive for 
evermore (Rev l^s), a Lamb ‘as though it had been 
slain’ (56), a Pnest upon His throne (Zee 6^5^ 
cf. He 80, who through the one offenng of Himself has 
perfected for ever (10^) those that come to God 
through Him. 

7 . In conclusion, however, it must be frankly admitted 
that, while one view of the sacrament may seem on the 
whole to express more fully than others the general 
tenor of NT teaching on the subject, none of the ex- 
planations which have divided Christendom since the 
16th cent., not even the theory of transubstantiation 
when precisely defined, can be regarded as wholly 
inconsistent with the language of Scripture. 

J. G. Simpson. 

EITEBGETES (Prol. to Sirach).-~See Benefactor. 

EX7MEKES II. — The king of Fergamus, to whom 
Rome gave a large slice of the territory of Antiochus m., 
king of Syria (b.c. 190), including, not ‘India’ (1 Mac 
86-8), but the greater part of Asia north of the Taurus 
(Liv. xxxvii, 44). J. Taylor. 

ET7NICE. — The Jewish mother of Timothy (2 Ti I®, 
Ac 160, marned to a Gentile husband, and dwelling at 
Lystra. She had given her son a careful religious 
training, but had not circumcised him. 

A. J. Maclean. 

EITKITCH. — In the proper sense of the word a eunuch 
is an emasculated human being (Dt 230, but it is not 
absolutely certain that the Heb. sdrls always has this 
signification, and the uncertainty is reflected in our Eng. 
tr., where ‘ofl&cer* and ‘chamberlain’ are frequently 
found. It is interesting to note that the group of 
scholars who rendered Jeremiah for the AV adhered 
to ‘eunuch’ throughout: unhappily the Revisers have 
spoiled the symmetry by conforming Jer 52^ to 2 K 25^», 
The following reasons, none of which is decisive, have 
been advanced in favour of some such rendering of 
sdrls as ‘officer’ or ‘chamberlain.’ 1. That Potiphar 
(Gn 3766) was married. But actual eunuchs were not 
precluded from this (see Ter. Bun. 4, 3, 24; Juv, vi. 
366; Sir 20* 30*® etc.). And the words in Gn 39^ which 
identify Joseph’s first master with the husband of his 
temptress are an interpolation, 2. That in 2 K 25i» etc. 
‘eunuchs' hold military commands, whereas they 
are generally unwarlike (imbelles, Juv. Lc.). But there 
have been competent commanders amongst them. 
3. That the strict meaning cannot be insisted on at 
Gn 40»* 7. Yet even here it is admissible. 


EURAQUILO 

The kings of Israel and Judah imitated their powerful 
neighbours in employing eunuchs (1) as guardians of the 
harem (2 K 9«, Jer 41i«); Est 1^2 4^ are instances of 
Persian usage, (2) in military and other important 
posts (1 S 815, 1 K 229, 2 K 8« 23ii 241® i6 25i9, 1 Ch 28i, 
2 Ch 188, Jer 292 34i9 387; cf. Gn 373« 40* 7, Ac 827 
Dn 13 does not of necessity imply that the captives 
were made eunuchs). For the services rendered at 
court by persons of this class and the power which they 
often acqmred, see Jos. Ant. xvi. viii. 1. But their 
acquisitions could not remove the sense of degradation 
and loss (2 K 20i6, Is 397). Dt 23i excluded them from 
public worship, partly because self-mutilation was often 
performed in honour of a heathen deity, and partly 
because a maimed creature was judged unfit for the 
service of Jahweh (Lv 212® 2225). That ban is, how- 
ever, removed by Is 56* *. Euseb. (^HE vi. 8) relates 
how Ongen misunderstood the figurative language of 
Mt 1912; Ongen’s own comment on the passage shows 
that he afterwards regretted having taken it literally 
and acted on it. See also Ethiopian Eunuch. 

J. Taylor. 

ETJODIA. — This is clearly the correct form of the 
name, not Euodtas as AV (Ph 42f ), for a woman is 
intended. St. Paul beseeches her and Synfyche to be 
reconciled; perhaps they were deaconesses at Philippi. 

A. J. Maclean. 

EXJPATOR.— See Antiochus v. 

EUPHRATES, one of the rivers of Eden (Gn 2^4 ), 
denves its name from the Assyr. Purat, which is itself 
taken from the Sumenan Pura, ‘water,’ or Pura^nun, 
‘the great water.’ Purat became Ufrdtu in Persian, 
where the prosthetic vowel was supposed by the Greeks 
to be the word u, ‘good.’ In the OT the Euphrates 
is generally known as ‘the river.’ It rises in the 
Armeman mountains from two sources, the northern 
branch being called the Frat or Kara-su, and the southern 
and larger branch the Murad-su (the Arsaniaa of ancient 
geography). The present length of the nver is 1780 
miles, but in ancient times it fell into the sea many miles 
to the north of its existing outlet, and through a separate 
mouth from that of the 'Tigns. The salt marshes through 
which it passed before entering the sea were called 
Marratu (Merathaim in Jer 6O21), where the Aramsean 
Kalda or Chaldseans lived. The alluvial plain between 
the Euphrates and the 'Tigris constituted Babyloma, the 
water of the annual inundation (which took place in 
May, and was caused by the melting of the snows in 
Armenia) being regulated by means of canals and barrages. 
The Hittite city of Carcheraish stood at the point where 
the Euphrates touched Northern Syria, and commanded 
one of the chief fords over the river; south of it came 
the Belikh and IChabur, the last afiSuents of the Euphrates. 
The promise made to the Israelites that their territory 
should extend to ‘the great river’ (Gn 15^8 etc.) was 
fulfilled through the conquests of David (2 S S® 10^6.19, 
IK 424). A. H. Saycb. 

EURAQUILO (Ac 27W RV).— There is some doubt 
as to the reading. The Greek MSS which are esteemed 
to be the best read Euraklycn; so do the Bohairic 
Version, which was made in Egypt in the 6th or 7th 
cent, from a MS very like these, and the Sahidic Version 
made in the 3rd cent.; the Vulgate Latin revision, made 
towards the close of the 4th cent., reads Euroaquilo, 
which points to a Greek onginal reading Euroakylon. 
Our later authorities, along with the Pesh. and Hark. 
Synac, read Eurodydon (so AV). No doubt Eut(o) 
akylon is the correct name, and the other is an attempt 
to get a form capable of derivation. The word is, then, 
a sailor’s word, and expresses an E.N.E. wind, by com- 
pounding two words, a Greek word (euros) meaning 
E. wind, and a Latin word (aquUo) meaning N.E. wind. 
This is exactly the kind of wind which frequently arises 
in Cretan waters at the present day, swooping down 
from the mountains in strong gusts and squalls. The 
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EUTYCHUS 


EVIL 


euraquilo which drove St. Paul's ship before it was 
the cause of the shipwreck. A. Souter. 

ETTTYCHTJS. — A young man who fell down from a 
third storey while sleeping during St. Paul’s sermon at 
Troas, and was ‘taken up dead’ (Ac 20»). St. Paul 
fell on him and, embracing him, declared life to be m 
him It IS not actually said that Eutychus was dead, 
but that seems at least to have been the general belief. 
The incident is described in parallel terms with the raising 
of Dorcas and of Jairus’ daughter. A. J. Maclean. 


EVANGELIST (‘one who proclaims good tidings’ 
[‘evangel,’ ‘gospel’]). —The word occurs 3 times in NT 
(Ac 21^ Eph 411 , 2 Ti 45), and in each case with reference 
to the proclamation of the Christian gospel. 

Ac 218 gives what appears to be the primary Christian 
use of the word. Philip, one of the Seven (cf Ac is 
there called ‘ the evangelist ’ And how he obtained this 
title IS suggested when we find that immediately after 
Stephen’s martyrdom he went forth from Jemsalem 
and ‘ preached the gospel ’ (hterally evangelized) in 
Samana, in the desert, and in all the cities of the coast- 
land between Azotus and C®sarea (Ac S*-® 12 25 35 40 ). 
In the first place, then, the evangelist was a travelling 
Christian missionary, one who preached the good news 
of Chnst to those who had never heard it before. 

In Eph 4“ Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers are all named as gifts bestow^ed on the 
Church by the ascended Christ. It is impossible to 
distinguish these 5 terms as referring to so many fixed 
ecclesiastical offices. There is no ground, e.g , for 
thinking that there was an order of pastors and another 
of teachers in the early Church. St. Paul, again, while 
discharging the exceptional functions of the Apostolate, 
was himself the pnnce of evangelists and the greatest 
of Christian teachers. We conclude, therefore, that 
the evangelist as such w'as not an official, but one who, 
without having the higher powers of Apostleship or 
prophecy, or any special talent for teaching or pastoral 
work, had a gift for proclaiming the gospel as a message 
of saving love — a gift which w-as chiefly exercised, no 
doubt, by moving as Philip had done from place to place. 

That ‘ evangelist ’ denotes function and not special office 
is confirmed by 2 'Ti 45. Timothy is exhorted to ‘do 
the work of an evangelist,’ but also to engage in tasks 
of moral supervision and patient doctrinal instruction 
(vv.2* ®) which suggest the settled pastor and stated 
teacher rather than the travelling missionary. In his 
earlier life, Timothy, as St Paul’s travel-companion 
(Ac 1922 204, Ro 1621 etc ), had been an evangelist 
of the journeying type. But this passage seems to show 
that there is room for the evangelist at home as well as 
abroad, and that the faithful minister of Christ, in order 
to ‘make full proof of his ministry,’ wiU not only watch 
over the morals of his flock and attend to their up- 
building in sound doctrine, but seek to win outsiders to 
Christ by proclaiming the gospel of His grace. 

The special use of ‘evangelist* in the sense of an 
author of a written ‘Gospel’ or narrative of Christ’s 
life, and specifically the author of one of the four 
canonical Gospels, is much later than the NT, no instance 
being found till the 3rd century. J. C. Lambert. 


EVE (Heb. Chawwah; the name probably denotes 
‘life’: other proposed explanations are ‘life-gi’Nung,’ 
‘living,’ ‘kinship,’ and some would connect it with an 
Arab, word for ‘serpent’).—!. Eve is little more, in 
Genesis, than a persomfication of human life which is 
perpetuated by woman. See Adam. 2. In the NT 
Eve is mentioned in 2 Oo 11?, 1 Ti The former 

is a reference to her deception by the serpent. The 
latter teaches that since * Adam was first formed, then 
Eve,’ women must live in quiet subordination to their 
husbands. And a second reason seems to be added, 
i.e. that Adam was ‘ not deceived,’ in the fundamental 
manner that Eve was, for ‘the woman being completely 
deceived has come into [a state of] transgression.’ Here 


St. Paul distinctly takes Eve to be a personification of 
all women. The personification continues in v is, \^hich 
IS obscure, and must be studied in the commentanes. 

A. H. M‘Nbile. 


EVENING.— See Time. 

E VI.— One of the five kings of Midian slain (Nu 31«. 
Jos 13«). 

EVIDENTLY.— Ac 10« ‘He saw in a \dBion evidently 
about the mnth hour of the day', Gal 3^ ‘before whose 
eyes Jesus Chnst hath been evidently set forth.’ The 
meaning is clearly, or openly as in RV. Cf. Roh. Crusoe 
(Gold Treas. ed. p. 250), ‘He saw evidently what Stock 
of Corn and Rice I had laid up.’ 


EVIL is an older form of the word ‘ill’; used, both 
as substantiv’e and adjective, to tr. vanous synonyms 
and ranging in meamng from physical unfitness to 
moral wickedness. The former is archaic, but occurs 
in Gn 2S» (AVm), Ex 218 (AVm), Jer 24® (,AV), and 
Mt 718 , though the two last passages are not without an 
ethical tinge. But the word almost invanably connotes 
what IS either morally corrupt (see Sin) or injurious 
to life and happiness. 

1. In the OT the two meanings are at first scarcely 
differentiated. Whatever comts to man from without is, 
to begin with, attnbuted simply to God (Am 36, La 3**, 
Ezk 14®, Is 457 ), Destruction is wrought by His angels 
(Ex 1228, 2 S 2416 , Ps 7849). Moral temptations come 
from Him (2 S 24^, 1 K 22®), though there is a tendency 
to embody them in beings w’hich, though belonging to 
the host of heaven, are spoken of as e^ll or lying spirits 
(1 S 1644, jg 9 «, 1 K 2222 ). The serpent of the Fall 
narrative cannot be pressed to mean more than a symbol 
of temptation, though the form which the temptation 
takes suggests hostility to the will of God external to 
the spint of the woman (2 Co ll®, cf. Gn 34-*) Then 
later we have the figure of the Adversary or Satan, 
who, though still dependent on the will of God, is never- 
theless so identified with evil that he is represented as 
taking the initiative in seduction (Zee ZK 1 Ch 21», 
but cf. 2 S 244 ). This marks the growth of the sense 
of God’s holiness (Dt 324 etc.), the punty which cannot 
behold evil (Hab 148); and correspondingly sharpens 
the problem. Heathen gods are now identified with 
demons opposed to the God of Israel (Dt 3241^, 
Ps 1068 T; cf. 1 Co 1029). This tendency, increased 
perhaps by Persian influence, becomes dominant in 
apocryphal literature (2 P 24 and Jude « are based on 
the Book of Enoch), where the fallen angels are a king- 
dom at war with the Kingdom of God. 

2. In the NT moral evil is never ascribed to God 
(Ja 148), being essentially hostile to His mind and will 
(Ro 118-21 510 ^ 1 Jn 16-7 248- *8 34 »); but to the Evil 
One (Mt 648 131 *, 1 Jn 649), an active and personal 
being identical with the Devfi (Mt 1339, jn s**) or Satan 
(Mt 449 , Mk 445 . Lk 2284, Jn 1327 ), who with his 
angels (Mt 2544) is cast down from heaven (Rev 129, 
cf. Lk 1018), goes to and fro in the earth as the 
universal adversary (1 P 5*, Eph 4*^ fin, Ja 4^), and 
will be finally imprisoned with his ministenng spirits 
(Rev 202- 40, cf, Mt 2544 ). Pain and suffenng are 
ascribed sometimes to God (Rev 34®, 1 Th 3’, He 128-44), 
inasmuch as all things work together for good to those 
that love Him (Ro $28); sometimes to Satan (Lk 1346, 
2 Co 127) and the demons (Mt S** etc.), who are suffered 
to hurt the earth for a season (Rev 94-44 1212 ). 


The speculative question of the origin of evil is not ^olved 

n nr nrA 


. 342 ). Pain is justified by the redemption of the pody 
(Ro 84»-», 1 p 448), punishment by the jp^ceable fruits of 
righteousness (He 127-44), and the permission of moral eyu 
by the victory of the Cross fJn 12*4, Ro 8*7^, Col 2* , l.CIo 
1624-28), Accept the facts r - — 

of the Bible as a guide to i 
this we enter the rempn c . ^ 

prehensive thinkers like Aqumas orCalvin have not shrunk 
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EVIL-MERODACH 

from formulating, but which, bo far as it is dealt with in the 
NT, appears rather as a by-product of evangelical thought, 
than as the direct purpose of revelation (as, e.g., in Ro 9, 
where God’s elective choice is stated^ only as the logical 
presupposition of grace). St. Paul is content to throw 
the responsibility for the moral facts of the universe upon 
God (Ro cf. Job Ec 5®, Is 29«), who, however, 
is not defined as capricious and arbitrary power, but revealed 
as the Father, who loves the creatures of His hand, and has 
foreordained all things to a perfect consummation in Christ 
the Beloved (Eph 1®-^* etc.). J. G. Simpson. 

EVIL-IHERODAGH, the Amd-Marduk of the Baby- 
lonians, son and successor of Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne of Babylon (2 K promoted Jehoiachm in 

the 37th year of his captivity. He reigned b.c. 562-560. 
Berosus describes him as reigning lawlessly and without 
restraint, and he was put to death by his brother-in-law 
Nenglissar, who succeeded him. C. H . W. J ohns. 

£VIL SPEAKING in the Bible covers sins of un- 
truthfulness as well as of malice. It includes abuse, 
thoughtless talebearing, imputing of bad motives, 
slander, and dehberate false witness. Warnings against 
it are frequent, it is forbidden in the legislation of the 
OT (Ninth Commandment; Dt and of the 

NT (Mt 6®® 12®® 15^®). Christians must expect this 
form of persecution (Mt 5^1), but must be careful to give 
no handle to it (Ro 14«. Tit 28, l P 2®® 3i«). 

C. W. Emmet. 

EVIL SPIRITS.— As a natural synonym for demons 
or devils, this phrase is used in the NT only by St. 
Luke {7®i 8®, Ac 191 ® 1®* “ ^®), and presents no diffi- 
culty. But in the OT, especially the historical books, 
reference is made to an evil spirit as coming from or 
sent by God; and the context invests this spint with 
personality. The treachery of the men of Shechem is 
so explained (Jg 9®®), though in this case the spint may 
not be personal but merely a temper or purpose of 
ill-will. Elsewhere there is not the same ground for 
doubt: ‘an evil spirit from the Lord’ is the alleged 
cause of Saul’s moodiness (1 S 16“, where notice the 
antithetical ‘the spirit of the Lord’), and of his raving 
against David (1 S 18^® 19®). Similarly Micaiah speaks 
of ‘a lying spint’ from God (1 K 22^ - 2 ®, 2 Ch IS®®-**). 
It has been suggested that in all these cases the refer- 
ence IS to God Himself as exerting power, and effecting 
good or evil in men according to the character of each. 
The nearest approach to this is perhaps in Ex 12i® ®®, 
where Jehovah and the destroyer are apparently iden- 
tified, though the language admits equally of the view 
that the destroyer is the agent of Jehovah’s will (cf. 
2 S 24«). But the theory is inconsistent with what 
is known to have been the current demonology of the 
day (see Devil), as well as with the natural suggestion 
of the phrases. These spirits are not represented as 
constituting the personal energy of God, but as under 
His control, which was direct and active according to 
some of the writers, but only permissive according to 
others. The fact of God’s control is acknowledged by 
all, and is even a postulate of Scnpture; and in using 
or permitting the activity of these spirits God is assumed 
or asserted to be puni^ing people for their sins. In 
this sense He has ‘a band of angels of evil’ (Ps 7S<®), 
who may yet be called ‘angels of the Lord’ (2 K 19®®, 
Is 37®®), as carrying out His purposes, Micaiah evi- 
dently considered Zedekiah as used by God in order to 
entice Ahab to his merited doom. Ezekiel propounds a 
similar view (14®), that a prophet may be deceived by 
God, and so made the means of his own destruction 
and of that of his dupes, much as David was moved 
to number Israel through the anger of the Lord against 
the people (2 S 24D. As the conception of God developed 
and was purified, the permitted action of some evil 
spirit is substituted for the Divine activity, whether 
direct or through the agency of messengers, considered 
as themselves ethically good but capable of employ- 
ment on any kind of service. Accordingly the Chronicler 
represents Satan as the instigator of David (1 Ch 21®). 


EXCOMMUNICATION 

Jeremiah demes the inspiration of lying prophets, aiwi 
makes them entirely responsible for their own words 
and influence (23*® ®®n ; they are not used by God, 

and will be called to account They speak out of 
their own heart, and are so far from executing God s 
justice or anger upon the wicked that He interposes 
to check them, and to protect men from being misled. 

An evil spirit, therefore, wherever the phrase occurs 
in a personal sense in the earlier historical books of 
the OT. must be thought of simply as an angel or 
messenger of God, sent for the pumshment of evil 
(cf, 1 S 19® RVm). His coming to a man was a sign 
that God’s patience with him was approaching ex- 
haustion, and a prelude of doom. Gradually the phrase 
was diverted from this use to denote a personal spmt, the 
‘demon’ of the NT margin, essentially evil and working 
against God, though powerless to withdraw entirely 
from His rule. Moss. 

EXCELLENCY, EXCELLENT.— These English words 
are used for a great vanety of Heb and Gr. expressions, 
a complete list of which will be found in Driver’s Danid 
(Camb. Bible). The words (from Lat. excello, ‘to rise up 
out of,’ ‘surpass’) formerly had the meamng of pre- 
emtnencemd pre-eminent, and were thus good equivalents 
for the Heb. and Gr. expressions. But since 1611 they 
have become greatly weakened, and, as Driver says, ‘it 
is to be regretted that they have been retained in RV in 
passages in which the real meaning is something so very 
different.’ The force of ‘excellency* may be clearly seen 
in the margin of AV at Gn 4^, where ‘ have the excellency ’ 
IS suggested for ‘be accepted’ in the text; or the marg. 
at Ec. 213, where instead of ‘wisdom excelleth folly’ is 
suggested ‘there is an excellency in wisdom more than in 
folly.’ In Dn 1®® it is said that ‘in all matters of 
wisdom and understanding, that the king inquired of 
them, he found them ten times better than all the 
magicians and astrologers that were in all his realm’; 
and this is summed up in the heading of the chapter in 
the words, ‘their excellency in wisdom.’ The force of 
‘excellent,’ again, may be seen from the table in 
Hamilton’s Catechism, ‘ Of the pre-eminent and excellent 
digmtie of the Paternoster’; or from Sir John Mande- 
ville, Travds, p. 1, ‘the Holy Land, . . . passing all 
other lands, is the most worthy land, most excellent, and 
lady and sovereign of all other lands.’ 

EXCHANGER. — See Money-Changer. 

EXCOMMHHICATION. — In the OT the sentence 
against those who refused to part with their ‘strange’ 
wives (Ezr 10®) — ‘his substance shall be confiscated 
and he himself separated’ — is the earliest instance of 
ecclesiastical excommunication. This was a milder 
form of the ancient Heb. chSrem, curse or ban, which 
m the case of man involved death (Lv 27**), and devo- 
tion or destruction in the case of property. The horror 
of this curse or cK&rem hangs over the OT (Mai 4®, 
Zee 14“ ). Anathema, the LXX equivalent of chSrem 
(e.g. in Dt 7®«, Jos 6^^, Nu 21®), appears in 1 Co 16®* 
‘If any lore not the Lord, let him be anathema* (which 
refers, as does also Gal 1®, to a permanent exclusion 
from the Church and doubtless from heaven), and m 
1 Co 12* ‘No one speaking in the Spirit of God says, 
Jesus is anatheTna,* i.e. a chSrem or cursed thing under 
the ban of God. Here there may be a reference to a 
Jewish brocard which afterwards gave rise to the Jewish 
tradition that Jesus was excommunicated by the Jews. 
The forms said to be in vogue in His day were: 
(1) nUdUi, a short sentence of thirty days, (2) c/igrem, 
which involved loss of all religious privileges for a con- 
siderable time; (3) shammattet, complete expulsion or 
aquae et ignis interdicHo, This last form, however, lacks 
attestation. 

References in the NT to some form of Jewish pro- 
cedure are: Jn 9®® 12<® 16®, Lk 6»®. Mt I 8 I 8-17 may 
he a reference to some Jewish procedure that was taken 
over by the Church. It mentions admonition: (1) in 
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private, (2) in the presence of two or three witnesses, 
(3) in the presence of the Church The sentence Tet 
him be to thee as the heathen and the publican ’ in\olved 
loss of social and spiritual pnvileges (cf. Tit 3i«). 
1 Co 5^ shows a formal assembly met "in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ’ to deliver one guilty of incest 
unto Satan, for the destruction of the tiesh. The 
purpose of the punishment, ‘that the spmt may be 
saved in the day of the Lord’ (v.^; — is remedial, and 
shows that the sentence is not a life one, as anathema 
seems to be (cf. 1 Ti I®®, where Hymenaeus and Alex- 
ander are delivered to Satan, that they may be taught 
not to blaspheme). The Gr. word exarate, ‘remove,' 
used m 1 Co suggests ara, which means both ‘ curse’ 
and ‘prayer.’ In this case, at all events, the curse 
was intended to lead to pemtence and prayer 2 Co 2^*^^ 
seems to refer to a different case. Here the censure 
or pumshment was given by ‘the majority' without 
Paul’s intervention, as in 1 Co 5^ the purpose of his 
writing here is ‘that your (r.Z. ‘our’) care for us (t\l. 
‘you’) might be made mamfest in the sight of God’; 
but there he worries for the man’s sake; here the sinner 
IS discussed with iemency, there the case is stated with 
due seventy If the case be a new one, it shows a 
growing independence of the Christian communities, 
and also that the Connthians had received a salutary 
lesson. The phrase ‘lest an advantage should be 
gained over us by Satan’ (2 Co 2“) refers to the term of 
excommumcation which St. Paul wished to end, lest 
the pumshment should defeat its end and lead to rum 
instead of recovery, and so Satan should hold what 
was only, metaphoncally speaking, lent to him to hurt. 
In 2 Th 3“ w the Apostle orders an informal and less 
severe excommunication of those who obey not his 
word. Its purpose, too, is remedial: ‘that he may 
be ashamed.’ St. John (2 Jn »>) orders a similar 
form, and 8 Jn » lo describes the manner in which Dio- 
trephes receives neither him nor the brethren, does not 
permit others to receive them, and casts them out of 
the Church — the first instance of one party in the 
Christian Church excommumcating another for difference 
of doctnne. The loss of social and spiritual inter- 
course was intended to lead, in such cases, to recanta- 
tion of opinions, as in others to repentance for sin. 

F, R. Montgomery Hitchcock. 

EXILE. — See Israel, I. 23. 

EXODTJS. — The book relates the history of Israel 
from the death of Joseph to the erection of the Taber- 
nacle in the second year of the Exodus. In its present 
form, however, it is a harmony of three separate accounts. 

1. The narrative of P, which can be most surely dis- 
tinguished, is given first. 

Beginning with a list of the sons of Israel (P-*), it briefly 
relates the oppression (1^ and desonbes the 

call of Moses, which takes place in Egypt, the revelation 
of the name Jahweh, and the appointment of Aaron 
The plagues (Ti® 20 * ab. 22 s^■^ isb-is gs-ia 
are wrought by Aaron, form a trial of strength with Pharaoh’s 
magicians. The last plague introduces directions for the 
Passover, the feast of unleavened bread, the sanctification 
of the firstborn, and the annual Passover (12^-2° 2 * 

131 Hence emphasis is laid, not on the blood-sprin- 
kling, but on the eating, which was the perpetual feature. 

The route to the Red Sea (which gives occasion to a 
statement about the length of the sojourn 1240* ) is repre- 
sented as deliberately chosen in order that Israel and Egypt 
may witness Jahweh’s power over Pharaoh (122^* 1320 14**4) , 
"When Moses stretches out his hand, the waters are mi- 
raculously divided and restored (142*- ***• wb-ia. &m. at 

» 27a. 28a. 1519). 

Between the Red Sea and Sinai the names of some halting 
places are given (16 * -2 17** Ch. 16 is also largely 

(vv.<-*3» »*-2«) from P. But the mention of the 

Tabernacle in v.®* proves the story to belong to a later 
date than the stay at Smai, since the Tabernacle was not 
in existence before Sinai. Probably the narrative has been 
brought into its present position by the editor. 

On the arrival at Sinai, Jahweh’s glory appears in a fiery 
aloud on the mountain. As no priests have been con- 


secrated, and the people must not draw near, Moses ascends 
alone to receive the tables of the testimony f24*®*>****,^ 
written by Jahweh on both sides. He remains (probably 
for 40 days) to receive plans for a sanctuary, with Jahweh's 
promise to meet with Israel (in the Tent of Meeting) 
and to dwell with Israel (m the Tabernacle) (2o*-3l**» 
32‘»). He returns deposits the testimony in an 

ark he has caused to be prepared, and constructs the Taber- 
nacle (35-40). The differing order in the plans as ordered 
and as executed, and the condition of the text in the LXX, 
prove that these sections underwent alterations before 
reaching their present form. 

This account was evidently wntten for men who 
were otherwise acquainted with the leading facts of 
the history It is dominated by two leading interests: 
( 1 ) to insist in Its own way that everything which makes 
Israel a nation is due to Jahweh, so that the religion 
and the historj^ are interwoven: ( 2 ) to give a history of 
the origins, especially of the ecclesiastical institutions, 
of Israel. 

2. The narrative of JE. — The rest of the book is sub- 
stantially from JE, but it is extremely difficult to 
distinguish J from E. For ( 1 ) with the revelation of 
the name of Jahweh, one of our criteria, the avoidance 
of this name by E disappears, ( 2 ) special care has been 
taken to weld the accounts of the law'-gi\ing together, 
and It IS often difficult to decide how much is the work 
of the editor. We give the broad hnes of the separation, 
but remark that in certain passages this must remain 
tentative. 

A. hrad in Egypt. 

According to J, the people are cattle-owners, li-ving apart 
in Goshen, where they mcrease so rapidly as to alarm 
Pharaoh (1* Moses, after receiving his revelation 

and commission m Midian (2** *25* 32-4a 7* i #-20 41-16 19 20 * 

34-!6a 29-31)^ demands from Pharaoh liberty to depart three 
days’ journey to sacrifice (6® ®-2®). On Pharaoh’s refusal, 
the plagues, which are natural calamities brought by 
Jahweh, and which are limited to Egypt, follow Moses’ 
repeated announcement (7“ na- is »» «f gi*4 s-isa 

20-97 13.» lOl-ll I3b I4b. 15a I5c-19 24-26 28f H*'®) In 

connexion ’mth the Passover (122*'«), blood-sprinkling, 
not eating, is insisted on. The escape is burned (*»-** 
*^•4®). and so a historical meaning is attached to the use of 
unleavened bread (13®**® [based on J]). 

According to E, the pwple live among the Egyptians 
as royal pensioners and without cattle. 'Their numbers 
are so small that two midwives suffice for them (l«- 2 o* 21 *.). 
Moses (2* *®), whose father-in-law is Jethro (3*). receives 
his revelation (3® *** ) and commission (4*^^* 20 -ai. 

2 ^* ). Obeying, he demands that Israel be freed ( 6 ** *) in 
order to wor^ip their God on this mountain — a greater 
distance than three days’ journey. E's account of the 
plagues has survived merely in fragments, but from these 
It would appear that Moses speaks only once to Pharaoh, 
and that the plagues follow his mere gesture while the 
miraculous element is heightened ( 7 “ ***» 20 b 2 s 922-21 
1012 13. 14. ifib 20-28 27). fh© IsiaeUtes, however, have 
no immunity except from the darkness. The Exodus is 
deliberate, since the people have time to borrow from their 
neighbours ( 11 *-* 12 ®®*-)- 

B. The Exodus. 

According to J, an unarmed host is guided by the pillar 
of fire and cloud (13*** ). Pharaoh pursues to recover his 
slaves (14®* ), and when the people are dismayed, Moses 
encourages them (14*°‘*4* i®*» 20 b). wind drives 

back the water, so that the Israelites are able to cross 
during the night (142**>- « 26 b 27 b ssf aof but the water 
returns to overwhelm the Egyptians. Israel offers thanks 
in a h 3 mm of praise ( 15*) ; but soon in the wilderness tempts 
Jahweh by murmuring for water (w.“-2fi»- 17® ^ ^). 

According to E, an armed body, march out in so leisurely 
a fashion that they are able to bring Joseph’s bones. For 
fear of the Philistines they avoid the route of the isthmus 
(13*’-*») Pharaoh pursues (14®* *®*» ). but the people, 
protected by an angel, cross when Moses lifts his rod 
(w.*®**- *«* *®* 2®»- 2 ®* «). The women celebrate the 
escape (15*-*®- ); and In the wilderness Jahweh tests 

Israel, whether they can live on a daily provision from 
Him ( 1 ^' *®* *®** *•*• *®*). Water, for which trey 

murmur, is brought by Moses striking the rock with his 
rod (17**> *• 4-8. 7b). Jethro visits and advises Moses 
(ch. 18 [in the main from E])- The condition of the account 
of the journey between the Red Sea and Sinai, and the fact 
that events of a later date have certainly come into F’i 
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account, make it likely that JE had very little on this stage, 
the account of which was amplified with material from 
the wilderness journey after Sinai. 

C. At Sinai [here the accounts are exceptionally difficult 
to disentangle, and the results correspondingly tentative]. 

According to J, Jahweh descends on Sinai in fire *®), 

and commands the people to remam afar off, while the con- 
secrated priests approach (vv.‘i'>- 20-22 «{ )^ Aaron, 

Nadab, Aoihu, and 70 elders ascend (24^^ ) and celebrate 
a covenant feast (vv.3'“). Moses then goes up alone to 
receive the Ten Words on tables which he himself has hewn, 
and remaming 40 days and 40 nights receives also the 
Book of the Covenant (ch. 34) [J’s statement as to the 
40 days has been omitted in favour of E’s, but its presence 
in his account can be inferred from references in 34^ 

Ch. 34 is also inserted at this point, because its present 
position is eminently unsuitable after the peremptory com- 
mand in J and E to leave Smai (32®* 33^-®). Hearing from 
Jahweh of the rebellion (32’ i*J, Moses mtercedes for 
forgiveness, and descends to q^uell the revolt with help 
from the Levites (w.®-^*}. He further mtercedes that 
Jahweh should still lead His people, and obtains a promise 
of the Divme presence (33* ® This was probablv 

followed by Nu 10®*® . The Law he deposits in an ark 
which must already have been prepared. 

J’s law (ch. 34) is the outcome of the earliest effort 
to embody the essential observances of the Jahweh 
religion. The feasts are agncultural festivals without 
the historical significance given them in Deuteronomy, 
and the observances are of a ceremonial character, 
for, according to J, it is the pnests who are summoned 
to Sinai. Efforts have been frequently made (since 
Goethe suggested it) to prove that this is J’s decalogue — 
a ceremonial decalogue. Any division into 10 laws, 
however, has always an artificial character. 

According to E, Jahweh descends in a cloud before 
the whole people (19®-***), whom Moses therefore sancti- 
fies (w.**'*’). They hear Jahweh utter the Decalogue 
(v.** 20*-*’), but, as they are afraid (20*®-®*), the further 
revelation with its covenant is delivered to Moses alone 
(20®^23®® in part). The people, however, assent to its 
terms (24®-®). Moses ascends the Mount with Joshua to 
receive the stone tables, on which Jahweh has inscribed 
the Decalogue (24*®-*®*), and remams 40 days (v.*®**) to 
receive further commands. He returns with the tables 
(31*®*>), to discover and deal with the outbreak of idolatry 
(32*-® “- 2 *). On his intercession he receives a promise of 
angelic guidance (w.®®-®*). From verses in ch 33 (w.® ®-**) 
which belong to E and from Dt 10® ® (based on E), this 
aecount related the makmg of an ark and Tent of Meeting, 
the latter adorned with the people’s discarded ornaments. 
When JE was combined with P, this narrative, being super- 
fluous alongside 25 £f., was omitted. 

E’s account thus contains three of the four collections 
of laws found in Exodus, for 21-23 consists of two codes, 
a civil (211-22*®) and a ceremomal (22*’-23®® [roughly]). 
Probably the ceremonial section was originally E’s 
counterpart to ch. 34 in J, while the civil section may 
have stood in connexion with ch. 18. As it now stands, 
E is the prophetic version of the law-giving. The basis 
of the Jahweh religion is the Decalogue with its clearly 
marked moral and spiritual character. (Cf. art Deuter- 
onomy.) This is delivered not to the pnests (like 
ch. 34 in J), but to the whole people. When, however, 
the people shrink back, Moses, the prophetic inter- 
mediary, receives the further law from Jahweh. Yet the 
ceremonial and civil codes have a secondary place, and 
are parallel. The Decalogue, a common possession 
of the whole nation, with its appeal to the people’s 
moral and religious sense, is fundamental. On it all 
the national institutions, whether civil or ceremonial, 
are based. Civil and ceremomal law have equal author- 
ity and equal value. As yet, however, the principles 
which inform the Decalogue are not brought into 
conscious connexion with the codes which control 
and guide the national life. The Book of Deuteronomy 
proves how at a later date the effort was made to pene- 
trate the entire legislation with the spirit of the Deca- 
logue. and to make this a means by which the national 
Me was guided by the national faith. 

The following view of the history of the codes is deserving 

notice. E before its union with J contained three of 


theae codes the Decalogue as the basis of the Covenant; 
the Book of the Covenant, leading up to the renewal of the 
Covenant; and the Book of Judgments, which formed 
part of Moses’ parting address on the plains of Mpab The 
editor who combined J and E, wishing to retain J’s version 
of the Covenant, used it for the account of the renewal of 
the Covenant, and united E’s Book of the Covenant, thus 
displaced, with the Decalogue as the basis of the first 
Covenant. 'The editor who combined JE with D, displaced 
E’s Book of Judgments in favour of Deuteronomy, which 
he made Moses’ parting address; and combined the dis- 
placed Book of Judgments with the Book of the Covenant. 

The view represented m the article, however, explains 
the phenomena adequately, is much simpler, and requires 
fewer hypotheses. A. C, Welch, 

EXORCISM. — The word may be defined as denoting 
the action of expelling an evil spmt by the performance 
of certain ntes, including almost always the invocation 
of a reputedly holy name. An anticipation of the 
later methods occurs in David’s attempt to expel Saul’s 
melancholia by means of music (1 S 16*® ®®), and in 
the perception of the benefit of music may possibly 
be found the ongin of the incantations that became 
a marked feature of the process. A more complicated 
method is prescribed by the angel Raphael (To 6*®^ 
8®). In NT times the art had developed, professional 
exorcists had become numerous (Ac 19*® *®), whilst 
other persons were adepts, and practised as occasion 
needed (Mt 12®’ Lk 11*®). An old division of the 
Babyloman rehgious literature (cf. Cun&if. Texts from 
Tablets in Bnt. Mus>, pts. xvi , xvii.) contains many 
specimens of incantations, and the connexion of the 
Jews with that country, especially during the Exile, is 
an obvious explanation of the great extension both of 
the conception of the influence of demons and of the 
means adopted for their treatment. Exorcism was a 
recognized occupation and need in the Jewish life of 
the first century, as it became afterwards in certain 
sections of the Christian Church. 

In the procedure and formul® of exorcism, differences 
are traceable in the practice of the Jews, of Christ, and 
of Bis disciples. An illustration of the Jewish method 
may be found in Josephus (Ant. viii. ii. 5), who claims 
Solomon for its author, and desenbes a case that he 
had himself witnessed. Other instances occur in the 
papyn (e.g. Dieterich, Abraxas, 138ff.), and in the 
Talmud (e.g. Berakhoth, 5la; Pesachim, 1125). The 
vital part of the procedure was the invocation of a 
name (or a senes of names, of a deity or an angel, at the 
mention of which the evil spirit was supposed to recog- 
nize the presence of a supenor power and to decline a 
combat, as though a spell had been put upon him. 
Christ, on the other hand, uses no spell, but in virtue 
of His own authority bids the evil spirits retire, and 
they render His slightest word unquestioning obedience. 
Sometimes He describes Himself as acting 'by the 
finger of God’ (Lk 11®®) or ‘by the Spint of God’ 
(Mt 12®8), and sometimes His will is indicated even 
without speech (Lk 13*® *«); but the general method 
IS a stern or peremptory command (Mt 8*«, Mk 1®® 9®®, 
Lk 8®®). He does not require any previous preparation 
on the part of the sufferer, though occasionally (Mk 9®®* ) 
He uses the incident to excite faith on the part of the 
relatives. His own personality, His mere presence on 
the scene, are enough to alarm the evil spirits and to 
put an end to their mischief. In the case of His disciples, 
the power to exorcise was given both before and after the 
resurrection (Mt 10* », Mk 3*® 16*’, Lk 9*), and was 
successfully exercised by them (Mk 6*®, Lk 10*’, Ac 5*® 
8’ 19*®); but the authority was derived, and on that 
ground, if not by explicit command (cf, ‘in my name,’ 
Mk 16*’). the invocation of the name of Jesus was prob- 
ably substituted for His direct command. That was 
clearly the course adopted by St. Paul (Ac 16*® 19*®-*®), as 
by St. Peter and the Apostles generally in other miracles 
(Ac 3® 4*®, Ja 5**). The name of Jesus was not recited 
as a spell, but appealed to as the source of all spiritual 
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power, as not only the badge of discipleship but the 
name of the ever>present Lord of spints and Saviour 
of men (Mt 28*9'-, Jn i4»8j R. W. Moss. 

EXPECT.—* From henceforth expecting till his enemies 
be made his footstool’ (He that is. waiting. In 
the Douai Bible the comment on Sir 11* is: ‘Expect the 
end of another man’s speech before you begin to answer. 
Expect also if ame that is elder, or better able, wil 
answer first.’ 

EXPERIENCE. — This word, which plays so large a 
part in modern philosophy and religion, occurs 4 times 
(including ‘expenment’) in EV. Of these instances 
only one survives m RV, viz , Ec 1»®, where * hath had 
great experience of ’ ‘ hath seen much of (wisdom).’ etc. 
In Gn 30^7 'I have learnt by experience ’( = * experi- 
ment’) becomes ‘I have divined,’ the Heb vb. being 
the same as in Gn 44^ is, Dt in Rq 5* (RV ‘ pro- 
bation’; ‘experience,’ and in 2 Co 9’* (RV ‘proving’) 
‘experiment.’ was the rendering of a Gr. word borrovred 
from the assaying of metal, which sigmfied the testing, 
or test, of personal worth, the same noun appears in AV 
as ‘tnal’ (RV ‘proof’) m 2 2^ S*, and ‘proof’ in 

2 Co 133 and Ph 2^. ‘ Christian expenence,’ in modem 
phraseology, covers what is spoken of in Scnpture as 
the knowledge of God, of Christ, etc , and as * the seal ’ 
or ‘witness (testimony) of the Holy Spirit,' ‘of our con- 
science.’ etc., or as peace, assurance, salvation, and 
the like. Cf. next article. G. G. Findlay. 

EXPEEMEKT. — In 2 Co 9^9 ‘experiment’ means 
proof: 'by the experiment of this ministration they 
glonfy God.’ It is proof arising out of experience, as in 
Hall, Works, hi. 467: ’We have known, indeed, some 
holy souls, which out of the general! precepts of piety, 
and their own happy experiments of God’s mercy, have, 
through the grace of God. grown to a great measure of 
perfection this way, which yet might have been much 
expedited and compleated, by those helps which the 
greater illumination and experience of others might have 
afforded them.’ Cf. preced. article. 

EYE. — The eye was supposed to be the organ or 
window by which light had access to the whole body 
(Mt 622), For beauty of eyes cf. 1 S 16^2 [RVm], Ca 1“ 
512, and the name Dorcas in Ac 9*®; in Gn 29^^ the 
reference seems to be to Leah’s weak eyes (so Dnver, 
ad lac.). The wanton or alluring eyes of women are 
referred to in Pr e*®, Is Their beauty was intensi- 
fied by painting, antimony being used for darkening 
the eyelashes (2 K 9®®, Jer 4®®, Ezk 23^® [all RVJ). 
Keren-happuch (Job 42«) means ‘horn of eyepaint,’ 
Pr 2329 speaks of the drunkard’s redness of eye. In 
Dt 6® 143 ‘between the eyes’ means ‘on the forehead.’ 
Shaving the eyebrows was part of the purification of 
the leper (Lv 14®). 

‘Eye’ is used in many figurative phrases: as the 
avenue of temptation (Gn 3®, Job 3 ID; of spiritual 
knowledge and blindness, as indicating feelings— pride 
(2 K 1922), favour [especially God’s providence (Ps 
333®)], hostility (Ps 10»). An evU eye implies envy 
(Mk 722; cf. 1 S 18®, the only use of the verb 
in this sense in English) or niggardliness (Dt 15», Pr 
2822, and probably Mt 622, where the ‘single eye’ 
may mean ‘liberality*; cf, Pr 22®). In Gn 20“ ‘cover- 
ing of the eyes’ means ‘forgetfulness of what has 
happened.’ In Rev 3“ eye-salve or coUyrium is a 
Phrygian powder mentioned by Galen, for which the 
medical school at Laodicea seems to have been famous. 
(See Ramsay, Seven Churches.) The reference is to 
the restoring of spiritual vision. C. W. Emmet. 

EZBAI.— The father of Naarai, one of David’s mighty 
men (1 Ch ll®'^). 

EZBOK.— 1. Bponym of a Gadite family (Gn 46“), 
called in Nu 26“ Osni. 2. A grandson of Benjamin 
(1 Oh 7D. 

SZEUAS.— 1. (AV Exeehias) 1 Es 9“=«Tahxeiah. 


EZEKIEL 

£zr 10“. 2. (AV Ezocias 1 Es 9^®. called Hillciah 
in Neh 8<. 

EZEKIEL («‘Jahweh strengthens’). I. The Man. 
— Ezekiel was the son of Buzi, a pnest of the family of 
Zadok, and was earned into exile WTth Jehoiachin, 
B c. 597 (2 K 24®^* ). Josephus (Anf. x. \u. 3) states 
that he was a boy at the time; but this is doubtful, 
for in the fifth year from then he was old enough to be 
called to the prophetic office (12), and could speak of 
his youth as long past (4“) . in the mnth year his wife 
dies (24“), his acquaintance with the Temple is best 
explained by supposing that he had officiated there, 
and the predictions in ch. 38f , read as though he remem- 
bered the inroad of b.c. 626. He and his fellow-exiles 
formed an orgamzed community, presided over by 
elders, at Tel-Abib, on the banks of the canal Chebar 
(3“). Ezekiel lived in a house of his own and, 
for at least 22 years (12 293^. endeavoured to serve his 
people. His call was prefaced by an impressive vision 
of the Di\nne glory, and the expression, ‘the hand of 
J*” was upon me’ (1® 8» 37^ 40D. indicates that the 
revelations which he received came to him in a state of 
trance or ecstasy; cf. also 3“ 25 with 242L His 
message met at first with contemptuous rejection (3^), 
and the standing title, ‘a rebellious house,’ shows that 
he never achieved the result which he desired. Yet 
there was something in his speech which pleased the 
ears of the captives, and brought them to his house for 
counsel (8^ 143 203 33®®-®*). No doubt his character 
also commanded attention. His moral courage was 
impressive (3*); he ever acted as *a man under 
authority,’ accepting an unpleasant commission and 
adhenng to it m spite of speedy (3^*) and constant 
suffering (33*^ 33^) , even when he sighs it is at God’s 
bidding (21® 2), and when his beloved wife dies he 
restrains his tears and resumes his teaching (243**3®). 
Part of his message was given in writing, but the spoken 
word is in evidence too (33® ll®* 20® 243® 33®®-®®). It 
has been said that he was ‘pastor rather than prophet,’ 
and this would not be far from the truth if it ran, 
‘pastor as well as prophet,’ for he both watched over 
individual souls and claimed the ear of the people. 
Again, he has been called ‘a pnest in prophet’s garb,’ 
for the thoughts and principles of the pnesthood con- 
trolled his conduct (43^), come out amidst the vigorous 
ethical teaching of chapter 33, and give its distinctive 
colouring to the programme unfolded at the close of 
the book. We know nothing of his later life. Clem. 
Alex, refers to the legend that he met Pythagoras and 
gave him instruction. Pseudo-Epiphamus and others 
assert that he was martyred by a Hebrew whom he had 
rebuked for idolatry. His reputed grave, a few days’ 
journey from Baghdad, was a pCgnmage resort of the 
medifieval Jews. 

II. The Book. 1, Division and Contents.— Two 
halves are sharply differentiated from each other in 
matter and tone. The change synchronized with 
the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem (243 a), ohs. 
1-24 contain denunciations of sin and predictions of 
judgment; 25-48 are occupied with the hopes of the 
future. In the first division we distinguish: 1. The 
Introduction (I-323). 2, The first series of prophecies 
in act and word (322-7). 3. The abominations prac- 
tised in Jerusalem (8-1 1). 4. Sins, reasonings, stem 
threats ( 12-19). 5. The same subject, and the beginning 
of the end (29-24). In the second division: 1. The 
removal of hostile neighbours (25-*32). 2. The moral 
requirements now to be met; the destruction of the 
last enemy (33-39). 3. A sketch of the community 
of the future (40-48). In both parts there is a scrupu- 
lous exactness of dating, unexampled in any earlier 
prophet (11- 2 81 203 24i 263 293- n 392® 31i 32i »» 
33*3 403). 

Ezekiel’s verdict on the national history is of unmixed 
severity. From their starting-point in Egypt the people 
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had behaved ill (cf 20&->® with Jer 2^). Jerusalem — 
to him almost synonymous with the nation — was pagan 
in origin and character fl6) The root of their wicked- 
ness was an m\eterate love of idolatry (passim). Even 
Ezekiel’s own contemporaries longed to be heathens: 
their God could hold them back only by extreme violence 
(20*2-38). The exiles were somewhat less guilty than 
their brethren in Jerusalem (1422^ ). But. on the 
whole, pnnces, priests, and people were an abandoned 
race They loved the worship of the high places, which, 
according to Ezekiel, had always been idolatrous and 
Illegitimate. They ate flesh with the blood in it, dis- 
regarded the Sabbath, polluted the Temple with cere- 
monial and moral defilements, committed adultery 
and other sexual abominations, were guilty of murder, 
oppression, the exaction of usury, harshness to debtors. 
The list can be paralleled from other Prophetic writings, 
but the stress is here laid on offences against God. 
And this is in accordance with the strong light in which 
Ezekiel always sees the Divine claims. The \’ision 
with which the whole opens points to His transcendent 
majesty. The title, ‘ son of man,’ by which the prophet 
is addressed 116 times, marks the gulf between the 
creature and his Maker. The most regrettable result 
of Israel’s calamities is that they seem to suggest im- 
potence on Jahweh’s part to protect His own. The 
motive which has induced Him to spare them hitherto, 
and will, hereafter, ensure their restoration, is the 
desire to vindicate His own glory. In the ideal future 
the pnnce’s palace shall be built at a proper distance 
from Jahweh’s, and not even the prince shall ever 
pass through the gate which has been hallowed by the 
returning glory of the Lord. Hence it is natural that 
the reformation and restoration of Israel are God’s 
work. He will sprinkle clean water on them, give them 
a new heart, produce m them humihty and self-loathing. 
He will destroy their foes and bless their land with 
supernatural fertility. It was He who had sought 
amongst them in vain for one who might be their 
Saviour. It was He who in His wrath had caused them 
to immolate their children in sacrifice. God is all in 
all. Yet the people have their part to play. Ezekiel 
protests against the traditional notion that the present 
generation were suffering for their ancestors’ faults: to 
acquiesce in that is to deaden the sense of responsibility 
and destroy the springs of action. Here he joins hands 
with Jer. (Jer ), both alike coming to close quarters 
with the individual conscience. He pushes almost 
too far the truth that a change of conduct brings a 
change of fortune (33>-4-‘8). But there is immense 
practical value in his insistence on appropriate action, 
his appeal to the individual, and the tenderness of the 
appeal (1S2» » 33“). Nowhere is Jahweh's longing 
for the deliverance of His people more pathetically 
expressed. And, notwithstanding their continual wrong- 
doing, the bond of umon is so close that He resents as a 
personal wrong the spitefulness of their neighbours 
(25-32, 35). The heathen, as such, have no future, 
although individual heathen settlers will share the 
common pnvileges (4722^ ). 

The concluding chapters, 40-48, ‘the weightiest in 
the book,’ are a carefully elaborated sketch of the 
polity of repatnated Israel—Israel, i.e , not as a nation, 
but as an ecclesiastical organization. In the fore- 
ground is the Temple and its services. Its position, 
surroundings, size, arrangements, are minutely detailed; 
even the place and number of the tables on which the 
victims must be slain are settled. The ordinances 
respecting the priesthood are precise; none but the 
Zadokites may officiate; priests who had ministered 
outside Jerusalem are reduced to the menial duties 
of the sanctuary (cf. Dt 18*). Adequate provision is 
made for the maintenance of the legitimate priests. 
Rules are laid down to ensure their ceremonial purity. 
The office of high priest is not recognized. And there 
is no real king. In ch. 37 the ruler, of David’s line, 


seems to count for something, not so here. True, he 
is warned against oppressing his subjects (45» 461®*^®), 
but he has no political rdle. A domain is set apart 
to provide him a revenue, and his chief function is to 
supply the sacnfices for the festivals. The country 
is divided into equal portions, one for each tribe, all 
of whom are brought back to the Holy Land No land 
IS to be permanently alienated from the family to which 
it was assigned. God’s glory returns to the remodelled 
and rebuilt sanctuary, and Ezekiel’s prophecy reaches 
Its climax in the concluding words, The name of the 
city from that day shall be. Jahweh is there ’ It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the effect which this Utopia 
has produced. Some details, such as the equal division 
of the land, the arrangements respecting the position 
and revenue of the pnnce, the relation of the tribes to 
the city, were impracticable But the limitation of 
the priesthood to a particular class, the introduction 
of a much more scrupulous avoidance of ceremonial 
defilement, the eradication of pagan elements of worship, 
the exclusion of all rival objects of worship, went a 
long way towards creating Judaism, And whilst this 
has been the practical result, the chapters m question, 
together with Ezekiel’s visions of the chanot and 
cherubim, have had no little influence in the symbolism 
and imaginative presentment of Jewish apocalyptic 
literature and Christian views of the unseen world, 

2. Style.— Notwithstanding the favourable opinion 
of Schiller, who wished to learn Heb. in order to read 
Ezekiel, it is impossible to regard this prophet as one 
of the greatest masters of style. His prolixity has 
been adduced as a proof of advanced age. Repeti- 
tions abound. Certain words and formulas recur with 
wearisome frequency: *1, Jahweh, have spoken,’ 
‘They shall know that I am Jahweh’ (56 times), ‘Time 
of the imquity of the end,* ‘ A desolation and an astonish- 
ment’; Ezekiel’s favourite word for ‘idols’ is used no 
fewer than 38 times. The book abounds in imagery, 
but this suffers from the j’uxtaposition of incongruous 
elements (173-6 322), a mixture of the figurative and the 
literal (SD’f ), inaptness (113 isi-s); that in chs. 16 and 
23 is offensive to Western but probably not to Eastern 
taste; that of the Introductory Vision was partly 
suggested by the composite forms seen in the temples 
and palaces of Babyloma, and is difficult to conceive 
of as a harmonious whole. But as a rule Ezekiel sees 
very distinctly the things he is dealing with, and there- 
fore describes them clearly. Nothing could be more 
forcible than his language concerning the sins that 
prevailed. The figures of 29*2 34i-*® 37^-^ are very- 
telling There is genuine lyric force in 272«-32 

and other dirges; there is a charming idyllic picture 
in 3426-31. The abundant use of symbolic actions 
claims notice. Ezekiel’s ministry opens with a rough 
drawing on a tile, and no other prophet resorted so 
often to like methods of instruction. 

3. Text, integrity, and canonicity.— Ezekiel shares 
with Samuel the unenviable distinction of having the 
most corrupt text in the OT. Happily the LXX, and 
in a minor degree the Targum and the Pesh., enable us 
to make many indisputable corrections. Parallel texts, 
internal probability, and conjecture have also contrib- 
uted to the necessary reconstruction, but there remain 
no small number of passages where it is impossible to 
be certain. The integrity of the book admits of no 
serious question. Here and there an interpolation 
may be recognized, as at 2422f. 27 ®^- 26 a. one brief 
section was inserted by the prophet out of its chrono- 
logical order (29i’’-26). But the work as a whole is 
Ezekiel’s own arrangement of the memoranda which 
had accumulated year after year. Although the Rabbis 
never doubted this, Ezekld narrowly escaped exclusion 
from the Canon. Chag., l3o, informs us that but for 
a certain Hananiah it 'would have been witfeirawn 
from public use, because the prophet’s words contradict 
those of the Law.’ Mistrust was also aroused by the 
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opening which the Visiom of the Chanot afforded ror 
theosophical speculation, no one might discuss it 
aloud m the presence of a single hearer {jChag,, 11 6). 

J. Taylor. 

EZEL.— The spot where Jonathan arranged to meet 
Da\nd before the latter’s final departure from the 
court of Saul (l S 20i9;. The place is not mentioned 
elsewhere, and it is now generally admitted that the 
Heb. text of this passage is corrupt. The true reading 
seems to have been preserved by the LXX, according 
to which we should read in ‘yonder caim/ and 
in v^i ‘from beside the cairn.* 

EZEH (1 Ch 429) —See Azmox. 

EZER.— 1. A Horite ‘duke’ (Gn 36«. 1 Ch 1«). 
2. A son of Ephraim who, according to 1 Ch was 
slam by the men of Gath. 3, A Judahite (I Ch 4<). 
4. A Gadite chief who joined David (1 Ch 12®^ 5. A 

son of Jeshua who helped to repair the wall (Neh 
6. A pnest who officiated at the dedication of the 
walls CNeh 12*2). 

EZION-GEBER, later called Berenice (Jos Ant. viii. 
Vi 4).— A port on the Red Sea (on the Gulf of Akabah) 
used by Solomon for his commerce (1 K 9®J. Here 
also the Israelites encamped (Nu 33®, Dt 2s) 

A J, Maclean. 

EZNITE. — See Adino. 

EZORA. — The sons of Ezora, m 1 take the place 

of the strange name Machnadebai (or Mabnadebai, AVm) 
in Ezr 10^°, where there is no indication of a fresh family. 

EZRA (perhaps an abbreviation of Azanah = ‘ J ahweh 
helps’). 1. — A Jew’ish exile m Babylon in the reign of 
Artaxerxes i. Longimanus (b.c. 464-424), who played, 
as IS well known, a prominent part m Jerusalem dunng 
the cntical period of reform associated with the governor- 
ship of Nehemiah. Our sources of information regarding 
him are (1) the autobiographical narratives embodied 
in Ezr 7-10, and Neh 8-10; and (2) later tradition as 
embodied in the narrative of the compiler of Ezr.-Neh , 
and the accounts in the apocryphal books. 

According to Ezr 7^-^, Ezra was of pnestly descent, 
and in fact a member of the high-priestly family (a 
‘Zadokite’). But the Seraiah there mentioned cannot 
be his father, as this Seraiah had been executed by 
Nebuchadnezzar in b.c. 586 (133 years before Ezra’s 
appearance) The genealogy may only intend to assert 
that Ezra belonged to the high-pnestly family (cf. also 
1 Es 4*0 *9). But his priestly descent has been called in 
question. His work and achievements rather suggest 
the character of the ‘scribe’ (sdpftSr) par excellence.^ 
In the apocalyptic work known as 2 (4) Esdras he is 
represented as a ‘prophet* (2 Es 10. 

In order to form a just estimate of Ezra’s work and 
aims, we must picture him as a diligent student of the Law. 
He doubtless stood at the head — or, at any rate, w'as a 
leading figure— of a new order which had grown up in. 
the Exile among the Jews of the ‘ Golah ’ or captivity 
m Babylonia. Among these exiles great literary activity 
apparently prevailed during the later years of the Exile 
and onwards. The so-called ‘Priestly Code’ — which 
must be regarded as the work of a whole school of writers 
—was formed, or at least the principal part of it, probably 
between the closing years of the Exile and the arrival 
of Ezra in Jerusalem (b.c, 536-458). and was doubtless 
the ‘law of God’ which Ezra brought with him to 
Jerusalem. The centre of Jewish culture, wealth, and 
leisure was at this time — and for some time continued to 
l)e__3abylonia, where external circuinstanceshad become 
(since the Persian supremacy) comparatively favourable 
for the Jews. In this respect the position of the Jeru- 
salem community, during these years, afforded a painful 

* He is described as ‘ Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law 
of the God of heaven,’ in Ezr 7U-»; as ‘Ezra the priest, the 
scribe,’ in Neh S** 12»; and as * the pnest alone m Ezr lOi®- *«, 
Neh 8*. In all these places ‘ the priest’ may easily be due to 
a redactor’s hand* 


contrast. The tiny commumty in Judsea had to wage as 
a whole a long and sordid struggle against poverty and 
adverse surroundings. Its religious condition was much 
mfenor to that of the ‘ Golah ’ Moved by religious zeal, 
and also, it would seem, with the statesman-like view of 
making Jerusalem once more the real spintual metropohs 
of Judaism, Ezra conceived the idea of infusing new 
life and new ideals into the Judsean commumty, by 
leading a fresh band of zealously religious exiles from 
Babyloma back to Judoea on a mission of reform. With 
the aid, possibly, of Jews at court, he enlisted the good- 
will of Artaxerxes, and secured an Imperial firman 
investing him with all the authority necessary for his 
purpose. This edict has been preserved in an essentially 
trustworthy form in Ezr. 712 - 2 ®. ^Ij Jews wffio so wished 
could depart from Babylon; offenngs were to be earned 
to the Temple in Jerusalem, and the Law of God w-as 
to be enforced. In the 7th year of Artaxerxes (b c. 458) 
Ezra collected a band of 1496 men (Ezr 8*-^, in 1 Es 
§28-41 the number is given as 1690), besides women 
and children, and started on his journey across the desert. 
In four months they reached their destination 

Here, after the sacred gifts had been offered in the 
Temple, Ezra soon learned of the lax state of affairs that 
prevailed m the holy city, and among the Judaean 
villages. The ‘ holy seed ’ (including even priests and 
Levites) had ‘mingled themselves with the peoples of the 
lands,’ and ‘the hand of the pnnees and deputies’ had 
* been first m this trespass’ (Ezr 92 ). Ezra’s consequent 
prayer and confession, in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of the people, lead to drastic measures of reform, A 
general congregation of the commumty authorizes the 
establishment of a divorce court, presided over by Ezra, 
which fimshes its labours after three months’ work; ‘ and 
they made an end with the whole business’ {corrected 

text]), many innocent women and children being made to 
suffer in the process. 

In the present form of the narrative Ezra does not 
emerge again till after an interval of 13 years, after 
Nehemiah had arnved m Jerusalem and re-erected 
and dedicated the city walls. Shortly after these 
events (according to the usual chronology, in b c. 444) 
the Book of the Law w'as read by Ezra before the people 
in solemn assembly, who pledged themselves to obey it. 
Within the same month (^.e. Tishn, the seventh month) 
the first of its injunctions to be carried out was the due 
celebration of the Feast of Booths (Neh S^®-^*). 

The sequence of events as described above is not without 
difficulties. How is the long interval between Ezra’s arrival 
in Jerusalem (b c. 458) and the promulgation of the Law 
(B c, 444) to be explained? It may be, as Stade has sug^ 
gested, that the compulsory divorce proceedings alienated a 
considerable body of the people, and that the opportune 
moment for introducing the code was in consequence post- 
poned. Or — and there is some probability in this view — the 
chronology may have become dislocated in the pr^ent 
composite narrative, andEzramayreally haveacconmlished 
the bulk of his work before Nehemiah’s arrival. Perhaps 
with even greater plausibility a case may be made out for 
p^cingEzra’s work subsequent to Nehetniah’s governorship. 
Chejme (JRL p. 64 f.) places it between the two visits (446 
and 432). See, further, Nehemiah [Boos or*], $ 3. It is 
certainly remarkable that in their respective memoirs Ezra 
and Nehemiah mention each other out once. 

Ezra’s is an austere and commanding figure, which has 
left a lasting impress upon the religious life of the Jewish 
people, Ezra is the true founder of Judaism. By 
investing the Law with a sanctity and influence that it 
had never before possessed, and making it the possession 
of the entire community, he endowed the Jewish people 
with a cohesive power which was proof against all attacks 
from without. ' G. H. Box. 

2. Eponym of a family which returned with Zerub. 
<Neh 121. iz. «). 

EZRA, BOOK OF. — Our present Book of Ezra, which 
consists of 1 0 chapters, is really part of a composite work, 
Ezra-Nehezmah, which, again, is the continuation 
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of Chronicles. The entire work— Chroaidea-E«r»- 
Nehemiah— is a compilation made by the Chronicler. See, 
further, Nehemiah [Book of], § 1. 

1. Analysis of the hook. — The Book of Ezra falls into 
two mam divisions: (a) chs. 1-6; (6) chs. 7-10. 

(a) Chs. 1-6 give an account of the Return and the 
re-building of the Temple. Ch. 1 tells how Cyrus, after the 
capture of Babylon in b.c. 638, issued an edict permitting 
the exiles to return; of the latter about 40,000 availed 
themselves of the opportunity and returned to Judaea 
under Joshua the high pnest and Zerubbabel, a member 
of the royal Davidic family, who was appointed governor 
(pechah) by Cyrus (b.c. 538-537). Ch. 2 contains a list 
of those who returned and their offerings for the building 
of the Temple. Ch. 3 describes how in October 537 the 
altar of burnt-offering was re-erected on its ancient site, 
the foundation-stone of the Temple laid (May 536), and 
the work of re-building begun. Ch. 4 tells that, owing to 
the unfriendly action of neighbouring populations, the 
building of the Temple was suspended during the rest 
of the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses. It contains the 
correspondence between Rehum, Shimshai, and their com- 
panions, and king Artaxerxes. In are informed 

that, as a consequence of the earnest exhortations of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechanah, the building of the 
Temple was energetically resumed in the second year of 
Danus i. (b.c. 520), In 5 ®- 6*2 we have the correspond- 
ence between the satrap Tattenai and Darius. We read 
in 6'*-® of how the Temple was successfully completed 
on the 3rd March 515 b.c. [An interval of silence, 
lasting nearly sixty years, ensues, of which there seems to 
be little or no record elsewhere.) 

(5) Chs 7-10 deal with Ezra’s personal work. In 
ch. 7 the silence of nearly sixty years is broken in the year 
B.c. 458, when Ezra, the teacher of the Law, at the head 
of a fresh band of exiles, leaves Babylonia beanng a 
commission from Artaxerxes i. to bring about a settle- 
ment in the religious condition of the Judsean community. 
Ch. 8 gives a list of the heads of families who journeyed 
with him, and tells of their arrival in Jerusalem. Ch. 9 
describes the proceedings against the foreign wives, and 
contains Ezra's penitential prayer. In ch. 10 we read 
that an assembly of the whole people, in December 458, 
appointed a commission to deal with the mixed marriages. 
The narrative abruptly breaks off with an enumeration of 
the men who had married strange women, 

2 . Sources of the book . — In its present form the Book 
of Ezra-Nehemiah is, as has been pointed out, the work 
of the Chronicler, The compilation, however, embraces 
older matenal. The most important parts of this latter 
are undoubtedly the autobiographical sections, which have 
been taken partly from Ezra’s, partly from Nehemiah’s, 
personal memoirs. 


FABLE 

{aj JBxtracU from Sera's memoirs embodied in the Book ^ 
Ezra.— The long passage Ezr (except 8« “) is 

generally admitted to be an authentic extract fro'm 
Ezra’s memoirs. The abrupt break which takes place 
at 9^6 must be due to a compiler. ‘The events of the 
next thirteen years were clearly of too dismal a character 
to make it desirable to perpetuate the memory of them ' 
(Comill). [It is probable that an even larger excerpt 
from these memoirs is to be seen in Neh 9«-104o.] 

It seems probable that these memoirs were not used 
by the Chronicler in their ongmal form, but in a form 
adapted and arranged by a later hand, to which Ezr 10 
is due. This latter narrative is of first-rate importance 
and rests upon extremely good information. It was 
probably written by the same hand that composed the 
mam part of Neh 8-10 (see Nehemiah [Book op], § 2) 
The Imperial finnan— an Aramaic document (7J'2“2®)--;the 
essential authenticity of which has now been made certain — 
IS an extract from the memoirs preserved in the same com- 

F iler’s work, from which Ezr 2 ( =“ Neh 7®'^)wa8 also derived, 
he mtioductoty verses (T^-^O are apparently the work of the 
Chronicler. 

(6) Other sources of the book,— The other most im- 
portant source used by the Chronicler was an Aramaic 
one, written, perhaps, about b.c. 450, which contained a 
history of the building of the Temple, the city walls, 
etc., and cited original documents. From this authority 
come Ezr 48-®“ 5^6^ (cited verbally). 

The Qironicler, however, partly misunderstood his Aramaic 
source. He has misconceived 4®, and assigned a false 
position to the document embodied in 4^-®. 

(c) Passages written by the Chronicler. — The following 
passages bear clear marks of being the actual composi- 
tion of the Chronicler: Ezr 1. 32-4? 4s» S» 36. 

3. Separation of Ezra from Chronicles.— It would 
appear that after the great work of the Chronicler had 
been completed (1 and 2 Chronicles, Bzra-Neheraiah), 
the part which contained narratives of otherwise un- 
reconied events was first received into the Canon. 
Hence, in the Jewish Canon, Ezra-Nehemiah precedes the 
Books of Chromcles. In the process of separation 
certain verses are repeated (Ezr Ch 36®® 

V.23 seems to have been added in 2 Ch 36 to avoid a 
dismal ending (v.®i). 

For the historical value of the book cf. what is said 
under Nehemiah [Book op], § 3. G. H. Box. 

EZBAH.— A Judahite (1 Ch 
EZRAHITE. — A name given to Heman in the title 
of Ps 88, and to Ethan (wh. see) in Ps 89. It is used 
of Ethan also in 1 K 4®!. 

EZBI, — David's superintendent of agriculture 

(1 Ch 27»). 

EZRIL.— 1 Es 93i»Azarel, 4 (Ezr 10«D. 


P 


FABLE. — For the definition of a fable, as distinct 
from parable, allegory, etc., see Trench, Parables, p. 
2 ff. Its main feature is the introduction of beasts or 
plants as speaking and reasoning, and its obj'ect is 
moral instruction. As it moves on ground common to 
man and lower creatures, its teaching can never rise 
to a high spiritual level. Worldly prudence in some 
form is its usual note, or it attacks human foUy and 
frailty, sometimes in a spirit of bitter cynicism. Hence 
it has only a small place in the Bible. See Parable. 

1. InOT . — There are two fables in the OT, though the 
word is not used; it is perhaps significant that neither 
is in any sense a message from God. (1) Jotham's 
fable of the trees choosing their king illustrates the 


folly of the men of Shechem (Jg 9«). (2) Jehoash’s 

fable of the thistle and the cedar (2 K 14») is his re- 
buke of Amaziah’s presumption — a rebuke in itself 
full of haughty contempt, however well grounded. 
Ezk is not a fable, but an allegory. In Bar 
‘authors of fables’ occurs in the list of wise men of 
the earth who have not yet found Wisdom. Sir 13i? 
would seem to be a reference to .^sop's fables; so Mt 7is. 
This type of literature was freely used by later Jewish 
teachers, and iBsop’s and other fables are frequently 
found in the Talmud. 

2. In HT. — * Fable ’ occurs in a different sense. It is 
used to translate the Gr. ‘myth,* which has lost its 
better sense as an allegorical vehicle for truth, whethe^^ 
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growing naturally or deliberately invented, as in Plato’s bread’ ’s ‘the bread of the face or presence’), or with 

Republic, and has come to mean a deluding fiction of a more spiritual reference to the inward reality of 

a more or less extravagant character. The ‘cunmngly communion which lies behind (Ps ITi®); so ‘seeking the 

devised fables’ of 2 P P® are apparently attempts to face’ of God (Ps 24® 27®). On the other hand, in 2 K 14* 

allegorize the Gospel history, and the belief m the ‘see face to face' is used in a sinister sense of meeting 

Second Advent. The word occurs four times in the in battle. ^ 

Pastoral Epp , with a more definite reference to a type The Heb, word for ‘face’ is used very freely, both 
of false teaching actually in vogue at Ephesus and in alone and in many prepositional phrases, as an idiomatic 

Crete. These fables are connected with ‘endless gene- periphrasis, eg. ‘honour the face of the old man 

alogies which minister questionings’ (1 Ti P); they (Lv 19®), ‘grind the face of the poor’ (Is 3|®), or 

are described as ‘profane and old wives’ fables’ (40. the common phrase ‘before my face* (Dt 8”, Mk 1*), 

and contrasted with ‘sound doctrine’ (2 'll 4®). They or ‘before the face of Israel’ (Ex 14^). Many of th^e 

are ‘Jewish,’ ‘the commandments of men’ (Tit 1«). usages are disguised in our versions, not being in accord- 

and the ‘geneiogies* are connected with ‘fightings ance with English idioms; the pronoun is substituted, 

about law’ (30. The exact nature of the teaching or ‘presence,’ ‘countenance’ are used, ‘face’ being 

referred to is disputed, but the following points are often indicated in AVm or RVm (Gn I*®, 1 K 2^®); so 

fairly ehtablished. (a) The references do not point m the phrase ‘respect persons* (Dt 1*0. On the other 

to 2nd century Gnosticism, which was strongly anti- hand, ‘face’ is wTongly given for ‘eye’ in AV of 1 K 

Jewish, but to an earlier and less developed form, 20®* *K where ‘^ashes on face’ should be ‘headband 

such as IS necessarily implied in the more elaborate over eye’ ; in 2 K 9®°, Jer 4*®, the reference is to painting 

systems The heresies combated are no indication the eye; in Gn 24^^ RV substitutes ‘nose,’ in Ezk 38** 

of the late date of these Epistles. (6) The heresy may ‘nostrils.’ C. W. Emmet. 

be called Gnostic by anticipation, and apparently 

arose from a mixture of Oriental and Jewish elements FAIR HAVENS. — A harbour on the south coast of 
(perhaps Essene). Its views on the sinfulness of Crete, near Lasea, where St. Paul’s ship took shelter 

matter led on the one hand to an extreme asceticism on the voyage to Rome (Ac 27*). It still retains its 

(1 Ti 4*), on the other to unbndled licence (Tit 1*® **). name. A. J. Maclean. 

(c) There is much evidence connecting this type of teach- 
ing with Asia Minor— Col. , Tit., Rev., Ignatian Letters, FAITH.— Noun for believe, havingin early Eng. ousted 

and the career of Cerinthus. Ramsay points out that ‘belief* (wh. see) from its ethical uses. By this severance 
Phrygia was a favourable soil, the Jews there being par- of noun and vb (so m Lat. fides — credere, French — 
ticulariy lax. id) The fables may be specially the croire) Eng. suffers in companson with German (Giaube — 
speculations about aeons and emanations, orders of glauben) and Greek {pistis — pisteud). But ‘faith’ has 
angels, and intermediary beings, which are character- a noble pedigree; coming from the Latin fides, through 
istic of all forms of Gnosticism; the passages are so Norman- French, it connotes the sense of personal 
applied by 2nd cent Fathers. But we are also reminded honour and of the mutual loyalty attaching to the 
of the legendary and allegorical embeUishments of the pledged word. 

narratives of the OT, which were so popular with the 1. In OT.— This word, the normal NT expression 
Jewish Rabbis, Semi-Chnstian teachers may have for the religious bond, is found but twice in the OT 
borrowed their methods, and the word ‘myth’ would (EV)— in Dt 32*®, sigmfying steadfastness, fidelity; and 
be specially applicable to the product. in Hah 2®, where a slightly different noun from the 

C. W. Emmet. same Heb. stem (contained in amen and denoting what 
FACE is used freely of animals, as well as of men; is firm, rdiable), may carry a meaning identical with the 
also of the surface of the wilderness (Ex 16<), of the above— ‘the just shall live by his faithfulness* (RVm). 
earth, of the waters or deep, of the sky. It is used of The original term has no other sense than ‘faithfulness* 
the front of a house (Ezk 41*®), of a porch (40*® 41=), or ‘truth’ elsewhere— so in Ps 37* (RV) 96**, Dt 32* 
of a throne (Job 26®). Covering the face m 2 S 19^ is a (RV), Is 11® etc,; the context in Hab., however, lends 
sign of mourning (cf. covering the head); it is also a toit a pregnant emphasis, suggesting, besides the tempier 
mark of reverence (Ex 3®, 1 K 19*«, Is 62). In Gn 24®® of steadfastness, its mamfestation in steadfast adherence 
it indicates modesty. Otherwise it is used simply of to Jehovah’s word; under the circumstances, passive 
bhndfolding, literal (Mk 14®®), or metaphorical (Job 9*®). fidelity becomes active faith— righteous' Israel 
To fall on the face is the customary Eastern obeisance, ‘ shall live’ not by way of reward for his loyalty, but by 
whether to man or to God. Spitting in the face is the virtue of holding fast to Jehovah’s lining word (cf. 1**). 
climax of contempt (Nu 12*®, Dt 25®, Mt 26®7). The If so, St. Paul has done no violence to the text in Roll^ 
Oriental will say, ‘ I spit in your face,’ while he actually Gal 3**. The corresponding vb. (from the root amen: in 
spits on the ground. The face naturally expresses active and passive, to rdy on, and to have reliance or be 
various emotions, — fear, sorrow, shame, or joy. The rdiaUe) occurs above 20 times with God, His character, 
‘fallen face’ (Gn 4®) is used of displeasure; ‘hardening word, or messengers, for object. More than half these 
the face’ of obstinate sin (Pr 212®, jer 5*). The face examples (in Ex., Dt., Ps.) refer to faith or unbelief in 
was ‘disfigured’ in fasting (Mt 6*«). It may be the ex- the mission of Moses and Jehovah’s redemptive acts 
pression of favour, particularly of God to man (Nu 6=, at the foundation of the national Covenant. The 
Ps 31*®), or conversely of man turning his face to God same vb. supplies two of Isaiah’s watchwords, in 7® and 
(Jer 2*7 32**); or of disfavour, as in the phrase ‘to set the 28*®. The former sentence is an untranslatable epi- 
face against’ (Ps 34*«, Jer 21*®, and often in Ezk.), or ‘to gram— ‘If you will not hold fast, you shall have no 
hide the face.’ [N.R. In Ps SI® the phrase is used differ- holdfast I*, ‘No fealty, no safety!’; the latter leads 
ently, meaning to forget or ignore, cf. Ps 90*1. aoselyre- us into the heart of OT faith, the collective trust of 
lated’aie the usages connected with ‘beholding the face.’ Israel in Jehovah as her Rock of foundation and salva- 
This meant to be admitted to the presence of a potentate, tion, which, as Isaiah declared (in 8*®-*® ), must serve also 
king or god (Gn 33*® 43* ®, 2 K 25**. Est 1*® 4** *«; for‘astoneof stumbling and rock of offence’ to the un- 
cf . ‘ angel (s) of the face or presence,’ Is 63®, To 12*®, Rev 8*, faithful. This combination of passages is twice made in 
and often in apocalyptic literature). So ‘to look upon the NT (Ro 9** and 1 P 2®-*), since the new house of God 
the face’ is to accept (Ps 84®), ‘to turn away the face’ built of Christian believers rests on the foundation 
is to reject (Ps 132*®, 1 K 2*« RVm). To ‘behold the laid in Zion, viz. the character and promise of the 
face’ of God may be used either literally of appearing Immutable, to whom now as then faith securely binds 
before His presence m the sanctuary or elsewhere (Gn 32»« His people. In Hab 1® (cited Ac 13®*) Israel’s unbelief in 
[Penid is ‘the face of God ’I, Ex 33**, Ps 42*; the 'shew- threatened judgment, in Is 53* (Jn 12**, Ro 10*<) her 
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in the promised salvation, coming through 
Jt.*iio\ah's humiliated Servant, are charged upon her 
a fatal blindness. Thus the cardinal import of 
fai^h is marked at salient points of Israelite history, 
which NT interpreters seized with a sure instinct. At 
the Iit^ad of the OT sayings on this subject stands Gn 
1.5°, the text on which St. Paul founded his doctrine 
of justification by faith (see Bo 49 Gal 3°; also 
Ja il-“j ; ‘and Abraham believed Jehovah, and he counted 
It to him for righteousness’ (JE) — a crucial passage in 
Jewish controversy. St. Paul recognized in Abraham 
the exemplar of personal religion, antedating the legal 
system^t/ie faith of the man who stands in direct heart- 
relationship to God. Gn 156 supplies the key to his 
character and historical position: his heart’s trustful 
response to Jehovah’s promise made Abraham all that he 
has become to Israel and humanity; and ‘the men of 
faith’ are his children (Gal Only here, however, 

and in Hab 2S along with two or three passages in the 
Psalms (27^6 116^°— quoted 2 Co and possibly IIQ®®). 
does faith tpso nomine (or ‘believe’) assume the personal 
value which is of its essence in the NT. The difference 
In expression between the OT and NT in this respect 
discloses a deep-lying difference of religious expenence. 
The national redemption of Israel (from Egypt) lay 
entirely on the plane of history, and was therefore to 
be ‘remembered’; whereas the death and rising of 
our Lord, while equally historical, belong to the spintual 
and eternal, and are to be ‘beheved.’ Under the Old 
Covenant the people formed the religious unit; the 
relations of the induddual Israehte to Jehovah were 
mediated through the sacred institutions, and the^ Law 
demanded outward obedience rather than inner faith — 
hearing the voice of Jehovah, ‘keeping his statutes,* 
‘walking in his way’; so (in the language of Gal 
the age of faith wras not yet. Besides this, the Israelite 
revelation was consciously defective and preparatory, 
‘the law made nothing perfect’; when St. Paul would 
express to his fellow-countrymen in a word what was 
most precious to himself and them, he speaks not of 
‘the faith’ but ‘the hope of Israel’ (Ac 28®° etc ), and 
the writer of He 11 defines the faith of his OT heroes 
as ‘the assurance of things hoped for*; accordingly, 
Hebrew terms giving to faith the aspect of expectation 
— trusting, waiting, looking for Jehovah — are much 
commoner than those containing the word ‘believe.’ 
Again, the fact that oppression and suffering entered so 
largely into the life of OT believers has coloured their 
confessions in psalm and prophecy; instead ot believing 
in Jehovah, they speak of deaving to Him, taking refuge 
under His wings, making Him a skidd, a tower, etc. 
In all this the liveliness of Eastern sentiment and 
imagination comes into play; and while faith seldom 
figures under the bare abstract term, it is to be recog- 
nized in manifold concrete action and in dress of vaned 
hue. Under the Old Covenant, as under the New, faith 
‘wrought by love* (Dt Ps 116^ etc., Lv 19^8 etc.), 
while it inspired hope. 

2. In NT.~The NT use of pistis, pisteud, is based 
on that of common Greek, where persuasion is the 
radical idea of the word. From this sprang two principal 
notions, meeting in the NT conception; (a) the ethical 
notion of confidence, trust in a person, his word, promise, 
etc., and then mutual trust, or the expression thereof in 
troth or pl&ige^s, usage with only a casual religious 
application in non-Biblical Greek; and (6) the intellectual 
notion of conviction, hdief (in distinction from knowl- 
edge), covering all the shades of meaning from practical 
assurance down to conjecture, but always connoting 
sincerity, a belief held in good faith. The use of ‘ faith * 
in Mt 23®* belongs to OT phraseology (see Dt 322o 
quoted above); also in Ro 3®, Gal 5®*, pisHs is under- 
stood to mean good faith, fidelity (RV ‘faithfulness*), 
as often in classical Greek. In sense (b) pistis came into 
the language of theology, the gods being referred (e.g. 
hi Platareh as a religious philosopher) to the province 


of faith, since they are beyond the reach of sengi-*^ 
perception and logical demonstration. ^ 

(1) In this way faith came to sigmfy the rdigious 
faculty m the broadest sense, — a generalization foreign 
to the OT. Philo JudiEus, the philosopher of Judaism, 
thus employs the term, quoting Gn IS®, he takes 
Abraham for the embodiment of faith so understood, 
viewing it as the crown of human character, ‘ the queen 
of the \irtues’, for faith is, with Philo, a steady intui- 
tion of Divine things, transcending sense and logic; it 
IS, in fact, the highest knowledge, the consummation 
of reason. This large Hellenistic meaning is conspicuous 
in He 6 etc., and appears in St Paul (2 Co 

5? ‘by faith not by appearance’). There is nothing 
distinctively Chnstian about faith understood in the 
bare significance of ‘ seeing the invisible ’ — ‘ the demons 
bdteve, and shudder’; the belief that contains no more 
IS the ‘daad faith,’ which condemns instead of justify- 
ing (Ja 2“-“). As St. James and St. Paul both saw 
from different standpoints, Abraham, beyond the 
‘belief that God is,’ recognized what God is and yielded 
Him a loyal trust, which earned the whole man with it 
and determined character and action; his faith included 
sense (o) of pisteub (which lies in the Heb. vb ‘believe’) 
along with (&). In this combination lies the rich and 
powerful import of NT ‘believing’: it is a spintual 
apprehension joined with personal affiance; the recog- 
nition of truth in, and the plighting of troth with, the 
Unseen; in this twofold sense, ‘with the heart (the 
entire inner self) man believeth unto nghteousness’ 
(Ro IQio). Those penetrated by the spirit of the OT 
could not use the word pistis in relation to God without 
attaching to it, oesides the rational idea of supersensible 
apprehension, the warmer consciousness of moral trust 
and fealty native to it already in human relationships 

(2) Contact with Jesus Christ gave to the word a 

greatly increased use and heightened potence. ‘Be- 
lieving’ meant to Christ’s disciples more than hitherto, 
since they had Him to believe in; and ‘believers,’ 
‘they that had believed,’ became a standing name for 
the followers of Christ (Ac 2^*, Ro 10*, 1 Co 14®®, 
Mk A special endowment of this power given to 

some in the Church seems to be intended by the ‘faith’ 
of 1 Co 129 (cf. Mt , Lk 176^*). Faitk was our 
Lord’s chief and incessant demand from men; He 
preaches, He works ‘powers,* to elicit and direct it — 
the ‘miracle-faith’ attracted by ‘signs and wonders* 
being a stepping-stone to faith in the Person and 
doctrine of God’s Messenger. The bodily cures and 
spiritual blessings Jesus distributes are conditioned 
upon this one thing — ‘Only believe!* ‘All things 
are possible to him that believeth.* There was a faith 
in Jesus, real so far as it went but not sufficient for 
true discipleship, since it attached itself to His power 
and failed to recognize His character and spiritual 
aims (see Jn 2^^' 4« 731 gsoa. 1145 i2Utf. 1411), 

which Jesus rejected and affronted; akin to this, in a 
more active sense, is the faith that ‘calls’ Him ‘Lord* 
and ‘removes mountains’ in His name, but does not 
in love do the Father’s will, which He must disown 
(Mt 7^^-, 1 Co 13®). Following the Baptist, Jesus sets 
out with the summons, * Repent, and believe the good 
news* that ‘the kingdom of God is at hand* (Mk P*); 
like Moses, He expects Israel to recognize Has mission 
as from God, showing ‘signs* to prove this (see Jn 2“* ®* 
32 etc.; cf. Ac 222, He 42). As His teaching advanced, 
it appeared that He required an unparall^ed faith in 
Himsdf along with His message, that the Kingdom of 
God He speaks of centres in His Person, that in fact 
He is ‘the word’ of God He brings, Be is the light 
and life whose coming He announces, * the bread from 
heaven* that He has to give to a famished world (Jn 
633ff. gia 1185 146 etc.). For those ‘who received him,’ 
who ‘believed on his name’ in this complete sense, faith 
acquired a scope undreamed of before; it signified the 
unique attachment which gathered round the Person 
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of Jesus — a human trust, in its punty and intensity 
such as no other man had e\er elicited, which grew up 
Into and identified itself v\ith its possessor’s belief in 
God, transforming the latter m doing so, and which 
drew the whole being of the belle^e^ into the will and life 
of his Master When Thomas hails Jesus as ‘My Lord 
and my God I’ he 'has believed', this process is complete 
in the mind of the slow'est disciple; the tw'o faiths are 
now welded inseparably, the Son is knowm through the 
Father, and the Father through the Son, and Thomas 
gives full affiance to both in one. As Jesus w’as exalted, 
God in the same degree became nearer to these men, 
and their faith in God became ncher in contents and 
firmer in grasp. So sure and direct was the communion 
with the Father opened by Jesus to His brethren, that 
the w'ord ‘faith,’ as commonly used, failed to express 
it ‘Henceforth ye know (the Father;, and have seen 
him,’ said Jesus (Jn 147), and St. John, using the vb. 
‘believe’ more than any one, employs the noun ‘faith’ 
but once m Gospel and Epp. (1 Jn 5M — 'knovnng God, 
the Father,’ etc., is, for him, the Christian distinction. 
Their Lord’s departure, and the shock and tnal of His 
death, w ere needful to perfect His disciples’ faith (Jn 167), 
removing its earthly supports and breaking its hnks 
with all matenalistic Messiamsm. As Jesus ‘goes to 
the Father,’ they realize that He and the Father ‘are 
one’; their faith rests no longer, in any degree, on ‘a 
Christ after the flesh ’ ; they are ready to receive, and to 
work in, the power of the Spint whom He sends to them 
‘from the Father ’ Jesus is hencefortli identified wnth 
the spintual and eternal order; to the faith which thus 
acknowledges Him He gives the benediction, ‘Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed* 
(Jn 2029; cf. 1 P is). To define this specific faith a 
new grammatical construction appears in NT Greek: 
one does not simply bdieve Jesus, or believe on Him, 
one believes into or unto Him, or His name (which con- 
tains the import of His person and offices) — ^so in Mt 
18«, and continually in Jn. (2“ “ 3^® “ 4®* G®®* “ 
738f. 93B Ii28f I236f. 141. 12 1720 etc.; also in Paul) — 
which signifies so believing in Him as to ‘come to Him* 
realizing what He is. By a variety of prepositional 
constructions, the Greek tongue, imperfectly followed 
in such refinements by our own, stnves to represent 
the vanety of attitude and bearing in which faith 
stands towards its Object. That the mission of Jesus 
Chnst was an appeal for faith, with His own Person 
as its chief ground and matter, is strikingly stated in 
Jn 20®L ‘These things are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye might have life in his name ' Christian faith 
is the decisive action of the whole inner man — under- 
standing, feeling, will, it is the trustful and self-sur- 
rendering acknowledgment of God in Christ. 

(8) Further, Jesus called on the world to ‘believe the 
good news’ of His coming for redemption. This task, 
marked out by OT prophecy, and laid on Him at His 
birth (Lk 2®®) and baptism (Jn I*®), from an 
early period of His ministry Jesus connected with His 
death (see Jn 219-22 3“f.: and later, Mt Ifiw-a® 202 ®, Lk 
931 1250, Jn 1223-25). The words of Mt 262®, which 
must be vindicated as onginal, make it clear that Jesus 
regarded His death as the culmination of His mission; 
at the Last Supper He is ready to offer His ‘blood’ to 
seal ‘the new covenant’ under which ‘forgiveness of 
sins’ will be universally guaranteed (cf. Jer 31®*^*). 
Having concentrated on Himsdf the faith of men, 
giving to faith thereby a new heart and energy. He 
finally fastens that faith upon His death; He marks 
this event for the future as the object of the specifically 
saving faith. By this path, the risen Lord explained, 
He had ‘entered into his glory' and ‘received from the 
Father the promise of the Spirit,’ in the strength of 
which His servants are commissioned to ‘preach to 
sJl the nations repentance and remission of sins’ (Lk 
2445-41; cf. Ac 22*-®®). Taught by Him, the Apostles 


understood and proclaimed their Master’s death as 
the hinge of liie relations between God and man that 
centre in Chnst, believing in Him meant, above all, 
believing in that, and finding m the cross the means of 
deliverance from sm and the revelation of God's saving 
purpose tow'ard the race (Ac 3^®^ 202**, 1 Co 2 Co 
514-21, 1 p 31b, Rev 14'®, etc,). Faith in the resurrection of 
Jesus was logically antecedent to faith m His sacrificial 
death, for His rising from the dead set His dying in its 
true light (Ac 4i®-i2), revealing the shameful crucifixion 
of Israel’s Messiah as a glonous expiation for the guilt 
of mankind (He 29, Ho 4=5, 1 P P^). To ‘confess mth 
one’s mouth Jesus as Lord, and believe in one’s heart 
that God raised him from the dead,’ was therefore to 
fulfil the essential conditions of the Christian salvation 
(Ro 109), since the Lord’s resurrection, including His 
ascension w'hich completes it, gives assurance of the 
peace with God won by His accepted sacrifice (He 725 
911.14 1019 22), it \nndicates His Divine Sonship and 
verifies His claims on human homage (Ro H, Ac 2®®, 
1 P 121), it guarantees ‘the redemption of the body,’ 
and the attainment, both for the individual and for the 
Church, of the glory of the Messianic Kingdom, the 
consummated salvation that is in Chnst Jesus (1 Co 
15W-28, Ro 817-23, Eph 117-23, Ac 17®S Rev 15 I7f , etc.) 
In two w'ords, the Christian faith is to ‘ believe that Jesus 
died and rose again’ (1 Th 4“) — that in dying He atoned 
for human sin, and m nsing He abolished death. St 
Paul w^as the chief exponent and defender of this ‘ word 
of the cross,’ which is at the same time ‘the word of 
faith’ (Ro 10®), its vanous aspects and issues appear 
under the terms Justification, Atonement, Propitia- 
tion, Grace, Law (in NT), etc. But St. Peter in his 
1st Ep., St. John in his 1st Ep. and Rev., and the writer 
of Hebrews, each in his own fashion, combine with St. 
Paul to focus the redeeming work of Jesus in the cross. 
According to the whole tenor of the NT, the forgiving 
grace of God there meets mankind in its sin; and faith 
is the hand reached out to accept God’s gifts of mercy 
proffered from the cross of Christ. The faculty of faith, 
w'hicb we understood in its fundamental meaning as the 
spintual sense, the consciousness of God, is in no wise 
narrowed or diverted when it fixes itself on ‘Jesus Chnst, 
and him crucified ’ ; for, as St. Paul insists, ‘ God com- 
mendeth his own love to us in that Chnst died for us,’ 
‘God w'as in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.’ 
‘The glory of God’ shines into men’s hearts. His true 
character becomes for the first time apparent, and calls 
forth a full and satisfied faith, when beheld ‘in the 
face of Christ’ (Ro 6®, 2 Co 4» 

G. G. Findlay. 

FAITHLESS. — Wherever this word occurs in AV, it 
means, not untrustworthy, but unbelieving, just as in 
the Merchant of Venice Shylock is called ‘a faithless Jew/ 
simply because he was an unbeliever in Christ. 

FALCON.— RV tr. of 'ayyah, Lv IPS Dt 14i® 
(AV ‘kite’). Job 28^ (AV ‘vulture’). See Kite, 
Vulture. 

FALL. — The story of the FaU in Gn 3 is the immediate 
sequel to the account of man’s creation with which the 
Jahwistic document opens (see Creation). It tells how 
the first man and woman, living in childlike innocence 
and happiness in the Garden of Eden, were tempted by 
the subtle seri>ent to doubt the goodness of their Creator, 
and aim at the possession of forbidden knowledge by 
tasting the fruit of the one tree of which they had been 
expressly charged not to eat. Their transgression was 
speedily followed by detection and punishment; on 
the serpent was laid the curse of perpetual enmity 
between it and mankind; the woman was doomed to 
the pains of child-bearing: and the man to unremitting 
toil in the cultivation of the ground, which was cursed 
on account of his sin. Finally, lest the man should 
use his newly-acquired insight to secure the boon of im- 
mortality by partaking of the tree of life, he was expellid 
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trom the garden, which appears to be conceived as 
still existing, though barred to human approach by the 
cherubim and the flaming sword. 

It IS right to point out that certain incongruities of rep- 
resentation suggest that two slightly varying narratives 
have been combined in the source from which the passage is 
taken (J) The chief difficulty arises in connexion with the 
two trees on which the destiny of mankind la made to turn. 
In 2^ the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil grow together m the midst of the garden; in 2^^ the 
second alone is made the test of man’s obedience. But ch 3 
(down to v.*^) knows of only one central tree, and that 
obviously (though it is never so named) the tree of knowledge. 
The tree of life plays no real part in the story except in 3^ 
and Its introduction there creates embarrassment; for if 
this tree also was forbidden, the writer’s silence regarding 
the prohibition is inexplicable, and if it was not forbidden, 
can we suppose that the Divine prerogative of immortality 
was placed within man’s reach dunng the period of his proba- 
tion? The hypothesis of a twofold recension of the Paradise 
story, while relieving this difficulty, would be of interest 
as showing that the narrative had undergone a development 
in Hebrew literature; but it does not materially aid the 
exegesis of the passage. The main narrative, which is 
complete, is that which speaks of the tree of Imowledge; 
the other, if it be present at all, is too fragmentary to throw 
light on the fundamental ideas embodied in the story. 

That this profoundly suggestive narrative is a literal 
record of a histone occurrence is an opimon now generally 
abandoned even by conservative theologians; and the 
view which tends to prevail amongst modern expositors 
is that the imagery is denved from the store of mytho- 
logical traditions common to the Semitic peoples. It 
is true that no complete Babyloman parallel has yet 
been discovered, the utmost that can be claimed is 
that particular elements or motives of the Biblical story 
seem to be reflected in some of the Babylonian legends, 
and still more in the religious symbolism displayed on 
the monuments (tree of life, serpent, cherubim, etc.). 
These coincidences are sufficiently striking to suggest 
the inference that a mythical account of man’s original 
condition and his fall existed in Babyloma, and had 
obtained wide currency in the East. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that such a legend, ‘stnpped of its primitive 
polytheism, and retaimng only faint traces of what was 
probably its original mythological character, formed 
the material setting which was adapted by the [Biblical] 
narrator for the purpose of exhibiting, under a striking 
and vivid imaginative form, the deep spintual truths 
which he was inspired to disc(‘rn’ (Dnver). These 
spiritual truths, in which the real sigmficance of the 
narrative lies, we must endea-your very briefly to 
indicate. 

(1) The story offers, on the face of it, an explanation 
of the outstanding ills that flesh is heir to. the hard, 
toilsome lot of the husbandman, the travail of the 
woman and her subjection to man, the umversal fate of 
death. These evils, it is taught, are inconsistent with 
the ideal of human life, and contrary to the intention 
of a good God, Man, as originally created, was exempt 
from them; and to the question, Whence came they? 
the answer is that they are the effect of a Divine curse 
to which the race is subject; though it is to be noted 
that no curse is pronounced on the fiwt pair, but only 
on the serpent as the organ of temptation, and the 
ground which is cursed for man's sake. 

(2) The consequences of the curse are the penalty of 
a single sin, by which man incurred the just anger of 
God. The author’s conception of sin may be con- 
sidered from two points of view. Formally, it is the 
transgression of a Divine commandment, involving 
distrust of the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty, 
and breaking the harmony which had subsisted between 
man and his Maker. The process by which these evil 
thoughts are insinuated into the mind of the woman is 
described with a masterly insight into the psychology 
of temptation which is unsurpassed in literature. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that the essence of the sm 
consists in the merely formal disobedience to a command 


arbitranly imposed as a test of fidelity. There was a 
reason for the Divine injunction, and a reason for man’s 
transgression of it, and the reasons are unambiguously 
indicated. To eat ot the tree would make man like 
God, knowing good and evil, and God does not wish 
man to be like Himself The essence of the sm is there- 
fore presumption, —an overstepping of the limits of 
creaturehood, and an encroachment on the prerogatives 
of Deity. 

(3) What, then, is meant by the * knowledge of good 
and evil,’ which was acquired by eating of the tree? 
Does it mean simply an enlargement of experience such 
as the transition from childhood to maturity naturally 
bnngs with it, and of which the feeling of shame (3?) is 
the sigmficant index? Or is it, as has generally been held, 
the experimental knowledge of moral distinctions, the 
awaking of the conscience, the faculty of discerning 
between nght and wrong? It is very difficult to say 
which of these interpretations expresses the thought in 
the mind of the wnter. It is in accordance with Hebrew 
idiom to hold that knowledge of good and evil is equiva- 
lent to knowledge in general; though it is of course not 
certain that that is the sense in which the phrase is 
here used. On the other hand, there is nothing to 
show that it refers to the moral sense; and the fact 
that neither of the ways in which the newly acquired 
faculty mamfests itself (the perception of sex, and 
insight into the mystic virtue of the tree of life, v.“) 
IS a distinctively ethical cogmtion, rather favours the 
opinion that the knowledge referred to is the power to 
discern the secret meanings of things and utilize them 
for human ends, regardless of the will and purpose of 
God— the knowledge, in short, which is the principle 
of a godless civilization. The idea may be that succinctly 
expressed by the writer of Ecclesiastes: ‘God made 
man upright; but they have sought out many inven- 
tions’ (Ec 729). 

(4) One specific feature of the story remains to be 
considered, namely, the rdle assigned to the serpent, and 
his character. The identification of the serpent with 
the devil appears first in the Apocryphal literature 
(Wis 224) ; in the narrative itself he is simply the most 
subtle of the creatures that God has made (3Df and 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that he is 
there regarded as the mouthpiece of the evil spirit. At 
the same time it is impossible to escape the impression 
that the serpent is conceived as a malevolent being, 
designedly insinuating suspicion of God into the minds 
of our first parents, and inciting them to an act which will 
frustrate the Divine purpose regarding mankind. There 
IS thus a certain ambiguity in the representation of the 
serpent, which may have its source in some more primi- 
tive phase of the legend; but which also points the way, 
under the influence of a deeper apprehension of the 
nature of moral evil than had been attained in the time 
of the wnter, to that identification of the serpent with 
the Evil One which we find in the NT (Ro 162 o. Rev 129 
202). In the same way, and with the same justification, 
the reflexion of later ages read into the curse on the 
serpent (v.«) the promise of ultimate redemption from 
the power of evil through the coming of Christ. Strictly 
interpreted, the words imply nothing more than a per- 
petual antagonism between the human race and the 
repulsive reptiles which excite its instinctive antipathy. 
It is only the general scope of the passage that can be 
thought to warrant the inference that the victory is to 
be on the side of humamty; and it is a stiU higher flight 
of religious inspiration to conceive of that ^ctory as 
culminating in the triumph of Him whose mission it 
was to destroy the works of the devil. J. Skinner. 

FALLOW-DEER.— This word occurs in the AV 
among the clean animals (Dt 146), and in the list of 
game furnished for Solomon’s daily table (1 K 42») 
In each list 'ayydl, ze6f, and yachmUr occur in the same 
order. The first is correctly translated, in both AV and 
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RV, ‘hart’ (see Hart). The second is incorrectly 
tr. in AV ‘roebuck,’ and correctly in RV ‘gazelle* 
(see Gazelle). The third is incorrectly tr. in AV 
‘fallow-deer,’ and correctly in RV ‘roebuck’ (see Roe, 
Roebuck). 

PAMHilAR.— The expression ‘familiar spint’ was 
taken into the AV from the Geneva Version, as the 
trans. of Heb. *ohK See Magic, etc. The word is also 
used as a subst. in Jer ‘ All my familiars watched 
for my halting’ (RV ‘familiar fnends,* Heb. ‘men of 
my place*). 

FAMILY.— 1. Character of the family in OT.— 
‘Family’ in the OT has a wider sigmficance than that 
which we usually associate with the term. The word tr. 
‘house’ (Gn 7^) approaches most nearly to our w'ord 
‘family’: but a man’s ‘house’ might consist of his 
mother, his wives and the wives’ children, his con- 
cubines and their children, sons-in-law and daughters- 
in-law, with their offspring; illegitimate sons (Jg 110: 
dependents and aliens, and slaves of both sexes. Po- 
lygamy w'as in part the cause of the large size of the 
Hebrew household; in part the cause of it may be 
found in the insecurity of early times, w’hen safety lay 
in numbers, and consequently not only the married sons 
and daughters dwelt, for the sake of protection, with their 
father, but remote relatives and even foreigners (‘the 
stranger within thy gates’) would attach themselves, 
with a similar object, to a great household. The idea 
of the family sometimes had an even wider significance, 
extending to and including the nation, or even the whole 
race of mankind. Of this a familiar illustration is the 
figure of Abraham, who was regarded as being in a very 
real sense the father of the nation. So also the same feel- 
ing for the idea of the family is to be found in the careful 
assigmng of a ‘father’ to every known nation and 
tribe (Gn 10). From this it is easily perceived that the 
family played an important part in Hebrew thought and 
affairs. It formed the base upon which the social 
structure was built up; its indistinguishable merging 
into the wider sense of clan or tribe indicates how it 
affected the political life of the whole nation. 

Polygyny and bigamy were reco^zed features of the 
family life. From the Oriental point of view there was 
nothing immoral in the practice of polygamy. The 
female slaves were in every respect the property of their 
master, and became his concubines; except in certain 
cases, when they seem to have belonged exclusively to 
their mistress, and could not be appropriated by the man 
except by her suggestion or consent (Gn 162-»). The 
slave-concubines were obtained as booty in time of war 
(Jg 62®), or bought from poverty-stricken parents 
(Ex 217); or, possibly, in the ordinary slave traffic with 
foreign nations. In addition to his concubines a man 
might take several wives, and from familiar examples in 
the OT it seems that it was usual for wealthy and im- 
portant personages to do so; Abraham, Jacob, David, 
Solomon, occur as instances. Elkanah,'the husband of 
Hannah and Peninnah, is an interesting example of a 
man of no particular position who nevertheless had 
more than one wife; this may be an indication that 
bigamy, at least, if not polygamy, was not confined to 
the very wealthy and exalted. At aU events, polygyny 
was an established and recognized institution from the 
earliest times. The gradual evolution in the OT of 
monogamy as the ideal is therefore of the highest 
interest. The earliest codes attempt in various ways to 
regulate the custom of polygyny. The Deut. code in 
particular actually forbids kings to multiply wives 
(Dt 17^7) ; this is the fruit, apparently, of the experience 
of Solomon’s reign. In the prophetic writings the note 
of protest is more clearly sounded. Not only Adam but 
also Noah, the second founder of the human race, 
represents monogamy, and on that account recommends 
it as God’s ordinance. It is in the line of Cain that 
bigamy is first represented, as though to emphasize the 


consequences of the Fall. Reasons are given in explana- 
tion of the bigamy of Abraham (Gn 16) and of Jacob 
(29“2). Hosea and other prophets constantly dwell 
upon the thought of a monogamous marriage as being a 
symbol of the union between God and His people; and 
denounce idolatry as unfaithfulness to this spiritual 
mamage-tie. 

2. Position of the wife. — Side by side with the growth 
of the recogmtion of monogamy as the ideal form of 
marriage, polygamy was practised even as late as NT 
times The natural accompaniment of such a practice 
was the insignificance of the wife’s position: she was 
ordinarily regarded as a piece of property, as the wording 
of the Tenth Commandment testifies. Also her rights 
and privileges were necessarily shared by others. The 
relatn'e positions of wives and concubines were deter- 
mined mainly by the husband’s favour. The children of 
the wife claimed the greater part, or the whole, of the 
mhentance; otherwise there does not seem to have 
been any inferiority in the position of the concubine as 
compared with that of the wife, nor was any idea of 
illegitimacy, in our sense of the word, connected with 
her children. 

The husband had supreme authority over the wife. 
He w’as permitted by the Deut. code to divorce her with 
apparently little reason. The various passages (Dt 
2213 19 2 S 89^ Is 501, Jer gs, Mai 2“) referring to and 
regulating divorce, indicate that it was of frequent 
occurrence. Yet wives, and even concubines who had 
been bought in the first place as slaves, might not be 
sold (Ex 217-11, Dt 211*). Indeed, the Law through- 
out proves itself sympathetic towards the position of 
the wife and desirous of improving her condition 
(Ex 21® 1®, Dt 2118-17). This very attitude of the Law, 
how’-ever, indicates that there was need of improvement. 
The wife seems to have had no redress if wronged by the 
husband; she could not divorce him; and absolute 
faithfulness, though required of the wife, was not expected 
of the husband, so long as he did not injure the rights of 
any other man. 

The wife, then, was in theory the mere chattel of her 
husband. A woman of character, however, could im- 
prove her situation and attain to a considerable degree 
of importance and influence as well as of personal 
freedom. Thus we read not only of Hagars, who were 
dealt hardly with and were obliged to submit themselves 
under the hands of their masters and nvals, but also of 
Sarahs and Rebekahs and Abigails, who could act 
independently and even against the wishes of their 
husbands in order to gain their own ends. And the 
Book of Proverbs testifies to the advantage accruing 
to a man in the possession of a good wife (19i* 31i“ ), 
and to the misery which it is in the power of a selfish 
woman to inflict (19i» etc.). 

3. Children. — In a household consisting of several 
families, the mother of each set of children would 
naturally have more to do wdth them than the father, 
and the maternal relationship would usually be more 
close and affectionate than the bond between the father 
and his children. Although it was recognized to be 
disastrous for a household to be divided against itself, 
yet friction between the various families could hardly 
have been avoided. ‘One whom his mother com- 
forteth’ (Is 66«) must have been a sdght common 
enough— a mother consoling her injured son for the 
taunts and blows of her rivals’ children. Thus the 
mother would have the early care and education of her 
children under her own control. The father, on the 
other hand, had complete power over the lives and 
fortunes of his children, and would represent to them 
the idea of authonty rather than or tenderness. He it 
was who arranged the marriage of his sons (Gn 24* 
28®, Jg 14*), and had the right to sell his daughters 
(Ex 217), The father seems even to have had powers 
of life and death over his children (Jg 11®®): and the 
Law provided that an unworthy son might be stoned to 
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death upon the accusation of his parents (Dt 
See also art. Child. 

4. Family duties.—The claims of the family upon the 
vanous members of it were strongly felt. Many laws 
pro%ude for the vengeance and protection of the injured 
and defenceless by their next-of-kin. Brothers were the 
guardians of their sisters (Gn 34). A childless widow 
could demand, though not enforce, re-marnage with 
her brother-in-law (Dt 26®-‘®). Boaz, as the nearest 
relation, performed this duty towards Ruth. In spite 
of the prohibition of the later code (Lv levirate 
marnage seems to have been practised at the time of 
Chnst (Mt ). Its purpose was perhaps rather 
for the preservation of the particular branch of the 
family than for the advantage of the widow herself: in 
any case it illustrates the strong sense of duty towards 
the family as a whole. 

Children owed obedience and respect to their parents. 
Even a married man would consider himself still under 
the authority of his father, whether living with him or 
not, and his wife would be subject to her father-in-law 
even after her husband’s death. 

To an Israelite, ‘family’ conveyed the notions of 
unity, security, order, and discipline. These conceptions 
were nourished by the religious customs and observances 
in the home, the most conspicuous instance of which 
was the keeping of the Passover. Such observances no 
doubt helped to bind the members of the family in 
close religious and spiritual sympathies. The common 
longing to love and to serve God was the base of the 
family affection and unity — from patriarchal times 
when the head of each family would offer sacrifice upon 
his own altar, untU the hour in which Mary’s Son asked 
in tender surprise of her and Joseph: ^ Wist ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s house?’ (Lk 249). 

E. G. Romanes 

FAMINE .—In Palestine, famine isusually due to failure 
of the rainfall (Lv 26», Am 4« D- Both crops and pastur- 
age depend on the proper amount falling at the right 
time, the ‘early rain’ in Oct.-Nov., the ‘latter* in March 
“April. Its importance and uncertainty caused it to be 
regarded as the special gift of God (Dt IPi “). Accord- 
ingly famine is almost always a direct judgment from 
Him (1 K 17^, Ezk 5, and continually in the Prophets; 
Ja 5^^). Hence we find it amongst the terrors of the 
eschatological passages of NT (Mk 13®, Rev 18®), The 
idea is spiritualized in Am *a famine of hearing 
the words of the Lord.* In E^pt, famine is due to the 
failure of the annual inundation of the Nile, which is 
ultimately traceable to lack of rain in the Abyssinian 
highlands of the interior. 

Crops may be destroyed by other causes — hail and 
thunder-storms (Ex 9®!, 1 S 12*’’); locusts and similar 
pests (Ex 10«, J1 14, Am 4®). Further, famine is the 
usual accompaniment of war, the most horrible accounts 
of famines being connected with sieges (2 K 6*® 25®, 
Jer 219, La 4i“). 

These passages should be compared with the terrible 
descnption of Dt 2849-57, ^nd with Josephus’ account of 
the last siege of Jerusalem (BJ v. x. 3). So in Rev 6® 
scarcity, connected with the black horse, follows on 
bloodshed and conquest; but a maximum price is fixed 
for wheat and barley, and oil and wine are untouched, 
so that the full horrors of famine are delayed. A natural 
result of famine is pestilence, due to improper and in- 
sufficient food, lack of water, and insanitary conditions. 
The two are frequently connected, especially in Ezk. and 
Jer. (1 K 8®^ Jer 219, 2iu [not Mt 24^]). 

Famines are recorded in connexion with Abraham 
(Gn 12^9) and Isaac (26i). There is the famous seven 
years* famine of Gn 41 ff., which included Syria as well 
as Egypt. It apparently affected cereals rather than 
pasturage, beasts of transport being unharmed (cf. per 
contra 1 K 18®). The device by which Joseph warded 
off its worst effects is illustrated by Egyptian inscriptions. 
In one, Baba, who lived about the time of Joseph, says: 
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*I collectea corn, as a friend of the harvest-god, and 
was watchful at the time of sowing. And when a famine 
arose, lasting many years, I distributed corn to the 
city each year of famine’ (see Driver, Genesis, p. 346) 
Other famines, besides those already referred to, are 
mentioned in Ru D, 2 S 2D. The famine of Ac ID® 
is usually identified with one mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant XX. 11 5 , V. 2 ), which is dated a.d. 45 . But famines 
were charactenstic of the reign of Claudius (Suetomus 
mentions ‘assiduae stenlitates’), so that the exact 
reference remains uncertain. C. W. Emsiet. 

FAN.— The fan of Scripture (Is 3024, Mt 312, Lk is 
the five- or six-pronged wooden winnowing -fork, for 
which see Agriculture, § 3. The corresponding verb is 
rendered ‘winnow,’ Is 3024, 3®, but ‘fan’ elsewhere 

(Amer. RVhas ‘winnow’ throughout); the fanners of 
Jer 512 (AV, RVm and Versions) are the ‘winnowers,’ 
as Amer. RVm. Fanning or winnowing is a frequent 
figure for the Divine sifting and chastisement, Jer 4“ 
157 etc. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

FARTHING.— See Money, § 7. 

FASTING. — I. In the OT. — ‘To aflfiict the soul’ is 
the term by which fasting is usually mentioned (cf 
Lv 1629-®^ 2327 32^ Nu 297 3013; the two terms are 
combined in Ps 351®, Is 583 s), jn the period preceding 
the Captivity we find no universal fast prescribed. The 
institution of the Day of Atonement — the only fast 
ordained in the Law — was traditionally ascribed to 
this period; but there is no certain reference to it before 
Sir 50®^ . Zechariah does not allude to it, and Ezk 
40-48 presenbes a more simple ceremonial for such an 
occasion, whence it may be inferred that the elaborate 
ritual of Lv 16 was not yet customary, Neh 7^2-9®® 
records a general fast on the 24th day of the 7th month, 
and therefore the 10th day of that month— the proper 
date for the Day of Atonement — was probably not yet 
set apart for this purpose. Moreover, the characteristic 
ideas of the fast — its public confession, its emphasis on 
sin and atonement — are late, and can be compared with 
post-exilic analogies (Ezr 9, Neh D-u 9®). See Atone- 
ment [Day opI. Previously to the Captivity fasting 
was observed by individuals or the whole people on 
special occasions (cf. 2 S 12i®, 1 K 2127, Jg 202®, 
1 S 7®, 2 Ch 20®). 

After the Captivity this type of fasts of course con- 
tinued (cf. Ezr 821-23, Neh 1® 91). But in Zee 7®-® Si® 
we hear of four general fasts which were observed with 
comparative regularity. On 17th Tammuz (July) a 
fast was ordained to commemorate the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer 39® 52®). This was 
celebrated on the 17th day of the 4th month, and not 
on the 9th, because, according to the Talmudic tradition, 
the 17th was the day on which Moses broke the tables 
of the Law, on which the daily offering ceased owing to 
the famine caused by the Chaldaean siege, and on which 
Antiochus Epiphanes burnt the Law and introduced, 
an idol into the Holy Place. On the 9th day of the 
5th month (Ab) was celebrated a fast in memory of the 
burning of the Temple and city (2 K 25®, Jer 5212). 
The 9th, and not the 7th or 10th, was the prescribed day, 
because tradition placed on the 9th the announcement 
that the Israelites were not to enter Canaan, and the 
destruction of the Second Temple. On the 3rd of Tishri 
(October) the murder of Gedaliah was commemorated 
by a fast (Jer 41i), and on the lOth of Tebeth (January) 
another fast recalled the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldseans (2 K 26S Jer 524). Besides these, we hear 
of a Fast of Esther being observed; on this see Purim. 

Fasting probably meant complete abstinence, though 
the Talmud allowed lentils to be eaten during the period 
of mourning. No work was done during a fast (Lv 
16*9 31 2332, Nu 297), and sackcloth and ashes were 
sometimes used (Dn 9®, Jon 3®- 7). The usual reasons 
for a fast were either mourning (1 S 3iw) or a widi to 
deprecate the Divine wrath (2 S 12w- 
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2. In the NT. — We hear that freauent additional fasts 
were imposed by tradition, and that stnct observers 
kept two weekly fasts (Lk lS^ 2 ;>_on Thursday and 
Monday— commemorating, as it seems, the days on 
which Moses ascended and came down from the Mount. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, a huge 
system of fasts w’as instituted, and the present Jewish 
calendar prescribes 22, besides the Day of Atonement, 
the Fast of Esther, and the four fasts of Zee S*®. 

3. Christianity andfastmg.— Jesus refused to lay down 

any speci fic injunctions to fast. To prescribe forms w as 
not His purpose all outward observance was to be dic- 
tated by an inward principle. He Himself probably kept 
the usual fasts, and individual ones, as dunng the 
Temptation. But He laid emphasis in His teaching on the 
inutiJity of fasting except as a part of personal godU- 
ness, and gave plain warmngs of its possible abuse by- 
hypocrisy (Mt Mk Lk The 

early Church used to fast before solemn appointments 
(Ac 13^ 14») and St Paul alludes to his fastings, 
whether voluntary or compulsory, m 2 Co 6^ In 
time a greater stress was put on the value of fasting, as 
IS shown by the probable insertion of an allusion to it 
m Mt I 72 », Mk 92 ®, Ac 1038. 1 Co IK 

A. W. F. Blunt. 

FAT.— See Food, § 10, Sacbifice and Offering. 

FAT. — The same word as vat, a large vessel for hold- 
ing liquids, but m OT and NT only in connexion with 
the making of wine. See Wine and Strong Drink, § 2. 

FATEEE. — See Family, Genealogy, 1. 

FATHERHOOD OF GOD.— See God, § 7. 

FATHOM. — See Weights and Measures. 

FAUCHION (Jth 13« AV; RV ‘scimitar*).— The 
Eng. word denoted originally a broad sword more or 
less curved on the convex side* but in later use and in 
poetry u signified a sword of any kind 

FAVOUR.— The Eng. word favour* is used in AV in 
the mod sense of goodwill’ but in 'well-favoured* 
and ‘Ill-favoured’ we see the older meaning of personal 
appearance. In Jos the word seems to be used in 
the old sense of mercy'— that he might destroy them, 
and they might have no favour’ — as in Elyot, The 
Oovemour, li. 298: ‘And they, which by that iawe were 
condemned, 4 , w^ere put to dethe without any fauour,’ 
For the theology of the w’ord see Grace. 

PAWN.— See Roe, § 3. 

FEAR.— In the»OT 'the fear of the Lord* is fre- 
quently a definition of piety. The purpose of the 
giving of the Law is the implanting of this fear in the 
hearts of men (Dt 41 °), it is the sum of religious duty 
(6‘*) and prompts to obedient and loving service (10^*), 
‘Fear cannot be appraised without reference to the 
worth of the objects feared ’ (Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory, ii. 184), hence it is on the revelation of the 
Divine nature as holy and to be feared’ (Ps 111«) 
that this fundamental principle of religion rests: those 
who know His name hav'e learnt that to fear Him is true 
wisdom (v.*®) and true blessedness (Ps 1120. In the 
NT mention is made of a fear which has high moral 
quality and religious value. ‘The fear of the Lord’ 
was the rule by which the early Christians walked 
(Ac 9*0. and when an uncircumcised foreigner became 
a devout worshipper of the God of Israel he was known 
as ’one that feareth God’ (10®* cf. 2 Co 7^ Ph 2^, 
1 P 1’* 2”. Rev 14^ 154 19*). Although the usual Gr. 
word for ‘fear’ is not used in He 5^, the reference to 
the ’godly fear’ of the perfect Son emphasizes the 
contrast between reverent awe and slavish terror. 

The fear which ‘hath punishment* (1 Jn 4^«) is the 
result of sin (Gn 3»®) The sinner, under condemnation 
of the Law, is in ‘bondage unto fear’ (Ro 8^®), and. 
inasmuch as ‘the sting of death is sin’ (1 Co 15“), he 
is also 'through fear of death . . . subject to bondage’ 
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(He 21 ®). Transgression may so completely deceive 
him that he has ‘no terror of God’ (Ps 360,' the climax 
of human wickedness is the loss of any dread of God's 
judgments, though the Gr. and Eng. translations of 
the Heb. w'ord for ‘terror’ (pachadh, cf. Is 2^® **RV) 

fail to bring out this thought in St. Paul’s quotation of 
this verse (Ro 3'*). To rouse men from this callous 
indifference to God’s threatemngs is the purpose of the 
appeal to fear, which is a primary and self-regarding 
emotion and a powerful spnng of human action. This 
appeal is warranted by our Lord’s words (Mt as 
well as by Apostolic example (He 4^ 10*^, 1 Ti 5®®, 
Jude 23). The spint in w'hich this appeal should be 
made is that which inspired St. Paul, when he declares 
that, ‘knowing the fear of the Lord,’ before whose 
judgment-seat all must be made manifest, he is con- 
strained by the love of Christ to persuade men to be 
‘reconciled to God’ (2 Co ). J. G. Tasker. 

FEARFULNESS.— The adj. ‘fearful’ is often used 
in AV in the sense, not of causing fear, but of feeling 
It and ‘fearfulness’ always denotes the emotion of 
fear. Thus Mt 8“ * Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?’. Ps 555 ‘Fearfulness and trembling are come 
upon me.’ In the RV of the NT the only meaning 
of ‘fearful* is full of fear, the Revisers, Westcott tells 
us, having purposely retained this use in order that 
‘fear,’ ‘fearful,’ and ‘fearfulness’ might all agree in 
meaning. They have accordingly changed ‘fearful 
sights' in Lk 21“ into ‘terrors.’ The Revisers of the 
OT, how'ever, had no such thought, and they have leit 
the word unchanged. 

FEASTS. — Introductory. — The sacred festivals of the 
Jews were primanly occasions of rejoicing, treated as a 
part of religion. To ‘rejoice before God’ was synony- 
mous with ‘ to celebrate a festival.' In process of time 
this charactenstic w’as modified, and a probably late 
institution, like the Day of Atonement, could be regarded 
as a feast, though its prevalent note was not one of joy. 
But the most primitive feasts were marked by religious 
merriment; they were accompanied with dances 
(Jg 21®'). and, as it seems, led to serious excesses In 
many cases (1 S 1 ^*, Am 2"^, 2 K 23^, Dt 23^*), Most of 
the feasts w'ere only local assemblies for acts and 
purposes of sacred w’orship; but the three great 
national festivals were the occasions for general assem- 
blies of the people, at which all males were supposed to 
appear (Ex >7 3423 , Dt 16«). 

I. Fe.abis connected wtth toe Sabbath. — These 
w^ere calculated on the basis of the sacred number 7, 
which regulated all the great dates of the Jewish sacred 
year. Thus the 7tli was the sacred month, the feasts 
of Unleavened Bread and Tabernacles each lasted for 
7 days, Pentecost was 49 days after the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread, Passover and Tabernacles each began 
on the 14th day of their respective months, and there 
were 7 days of holy convocation in the year. 

1. The Sabbath and the observances akin to it were 

lunar in character (cf. Am 8®, Hos 2^^ Is P*, 2 K 4®*). 
The Sabbath ordinances are treated in Ex 20^^ as 
designed to commemorate the completion of creation, 
but Dt 51 * “ connects them with the redemption from 
Egypt, and Ex 23« ascribes them to humanitarian 
motives. On this day work of all sorts was forbidden, 
and the daily morning and evening sacrifices were 
doubled. Sabbath-breaking was punishable with 
death (Nu 15»-*®, Ex Siw- «). No evidence of Sabbath 
observance is traced in the accounts of the patriarchal 
age, and very little in pre-exilic records (Is 66* * 58i*, 
Jer 17*®-®*, Ezk 20^®* “• ®®}. But after the Captivity 

the rules were more strictly enforced (Neh 13“* *®), a.nd 
in later times the RabbiiMcaJ prohibitions multiplied 
to an inordinate extent. See art. Sabbath. 

2. At the New Moon special satrifices were offered 
(Nu 28“ -i®), and the silver trumpets were blown over 
them (Nu 10^®). All trade and business were disccHi* 
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tinued, as v;eli as v»ork in tlie fields (Am S®) It appears 
also that this was tlie occasion of a common sacred 
meal and family sacrifices (cf. 1 S 20® ® 21 and it 

seems to have been a regular day on which to consult 
prophets (2 K 42*^) 

3. The Feast of Trumpets took place at the New Moon 
of the 7th month, Tislm (October), See Trumpets 

4. The Sabbatical year.— An extension of the Sabbath 
pnnciple led to the rule that in every 7th year the land 
w'as to be allowed to lie fallow, and fields were to be 
neither tilled nor reaped. See Sabbatical Year. 

5. By a further extension, every 50th year was to be 
treated as a year of Jubilee, when Hebrew slaves were 
emancipated and mortgaged property reverted to its 
owners See Sabbatical Year. 

ri. Great National Festivals.— These were solar 
festivals, and mostly connected with different stages of 
the harvest; the Jews also ascnbed to them a com- 
meiiioratne sigmficance, and traditionally referred 
their inauguration to various events of their past 
historj\ They were: — 

1. The Passover, followed immediately by the Feast 
of TTnleavened Bread. These two feasts were probably 
distinct in origin (Lv 23® Nu 28^® ^7), and Josephus 
distinguishes between them; but in later times they 
were popularly regarded as one (Mk 1412, Lk 220. 
The Passover festival is probably of great antiquity, 
but the Feast of Unleavened Bread, being agricultural 
in character, can scarcely have existed before the 
Israelites entered Canaan. For the characteristic 
features of the two festivals, see Passo\"Er. 

2. Pentecost, on the 50th day after 16th Nisan (April), 
celebrated the completion of the corn harvest. See 
Pentecost. 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles, the Jewish harvest-home, 
took place at the penod when the harvests of fruit, oil, 
and wine had been gathered in. See Tabernacles. 

Ill, Minor Historical Festivals. — 1 . The Feast of 
Purina, dating from the Persian penod of Jewish history, 
commemorated the nation’s deliverance from the in- 
trigues of Haman. See Purim. 

2. The Feast of the Dedication recalled the purifica- 
tion of the Temple after its desecration by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. See Dedication. 

3. The Feast of the Wood-offering or of the Wood- 
earners, on the 15th day of Abib (April), marked the 
last of the nine occasions on which offerings of wood 
were brought for the use of the Temple (Neh 10^ 13®U. 

Besides these there were certain petty feasts, alluded 
to in Josephus and the Apocrypha, but they seem never 
to have been generally observed or to have attained 
any religious importance. Such are; the Feast of the 
Reading of the Law (1 Es 9®®, cf. Neh 8®); the Feast of 
Nicanor on the 13th day of Adar (March) (1 Mac 7®®; 
see Purim); the Feast of the Captured Fortress (1 Mac 
13S0.62); fAe Feast of Baskets, A, W. F. Blunt. 

FELIX, ANTONIUS. — Procurator of Judaea (Ac 
2324®); according to Josephus, he had been sent 
to succeed Oumanus in a.d. 52; but this contradicts 
Tacitus, who makes Oumanus governor of Galilee and 
Felix of Samaria simultaneously; and this suits Ac 24*® 
(‘many years’). Both histonans give 52 as the year 
of Oumanus’ disgrace, so that we may probably take 
that as the date of Felix’ accession to office in Judaea. 
Felix was brother of Pallas, Claudius’ powerful freed- 
man, whose influence continued liim in office under Nero, 
and on his disgrace (due to a riot at Caesarea) procured 
him his life. He is described by Tacitus as a very 
bad and cruel governor. He was somewhat touched 
by St. Paul’s preaching (242®f*), but kept him in prison, 
first in hope of a bribe, — one of many details showing 
that St. Paul was a prisoner of social importance, — 
and, finally, to please the Jews. He is called ‘most 
excellent’ (232® 24®; cf. 282®, Lk 1®), a title given him 
as governor, but more properly confined to those of 
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equestrian rank. He married thrice, each time to a 
person of royal birth, see Drusilla. A. I. Maclean. 

FELLOW.— This Eng. word is used in AV with the 
meamng either of (1) companion, or (2) of person 
Thus (1) Ps 457 ‘God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows’. (2) Mt 26^1 ‘This 
fellow was also with Jesus of Nazareth’ (RV ‘man’; 
there is no word in the Gr.). Cf. Tmdale’s trans of 
Gn 392 * And the Lorde was with Joseph, and he was a 
luckie fellowe.’ Although the word when used in AV 
for person may have a touch of disparagement, nowhere 
is it used to express strong contempt as now. 

FELLOWSHIP.— See Communion. 

FENCE. ~Ps 62® is the only occurrence of the subst., and 
probably the word there has its modern meamng (Cover- 
dale ‘hedge’). But the participle 'fenced’ (used of 
a city) always means ‘fortified’ (which Amer. RV 
always substitutes). See Fortipication, 

ferret (anSgah). — An unclean ammal, Lv 11®®, 
RV ‘gecko.* Rabbinical wnters suggest the hedgehog, 
but this IS unhkely. For gecko see Lizard. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

FESTUS, PORCIUS.— Procurator of Judaea after 
Fehx. His short term of office was marked by a much 
better administration than that of Felix or of Albinus 
his successor (Jos. Ant. xx. viii. f .). He is addressed with 
respect by St. Paul (Ac 2624® ), whom he would not 
give up to the Jews untried; it was, however, from 
fear of being eventually given up that St. Paul made 
his appeal to Caesar, in consequence of which he was 
sent to Rome. Festus was a friend of king Agnppa ii., 
whose visit to him is desenbed in Ac 25^®® , and took 
his side in a dispute with the Jewish priests. His 
accession to office is one of the puzzles of NT chronology; 
Eusebius gives a.d. 56, but this is probably some three 
years too early. A. J. Maclean. 

FETTER.— See (2hain. 

FEVER.— See Medicine 

FIERY SERPENT.— See Serpent, Seraphim. 

PIG. — (te’gnfi^).— The common fig, fruit of the Ficus 
carCca, is cultivated from one end of Palestine to the 
other, especially in the mountainous regions occupying 
to-day a place as important as it did in Bible times. 
The failure of the fig and grape harvest would even now 
bring untold distress (Jer Hab etc.). Although 
the figs are all of one genus, the fellahin distinguish many 
varieties according to the quality and colour of the fruit. 

The summer foliage of the fig is thick, and excels 
other trees for its cool and grateful shade. In the 
summer the owners of gardens everywhere may be seen 
sitting in the shadow of their fig trees. It is possible 
the references in Mic 4^, Zee may be to this, or to 
the not uncommon custom of having fig trees over- 
hanging rural dwellings. Although fig trees are of 
medium height, some individual trees {e.g, near Jenin 
reach to over 25 feet high. Self-sown fig trees are 
usually barren, and are known to the natives as wild 
or ‘male’ fig trees. The fruiting of the fig is very 
interesting and peculiar. Though earlier in the plains, 
the annual occurrence in the mountain regions, e.g, 
round Jerusalem is as follows: The trees, which during 
the winter months have lost all their leaves, about the 
end of March begin putting forth their tender leaf buds 
(Mt 2432, Mk 1323*32, Lk 2129-33), and at the junction 
of the old wood with these leaves appear at the same 
time the tiny figs. These little figs develop along with 
the leaves up to a certain point, to about the size of 
a small cherry, and then the great majority of them 
fall to the ground, earned down with every gust of 
wind. These immature figs are known as the taksh, 
and are eaten by the fdlahln as they fall; they may 
indeed sometimes be seen exposed for sale in the market 
in Jerusalem. They are the paggim (‘green figs’) of 
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Oa 2‘*. and the olynthoi (‘untimely figs') of Rev 6*3 
In the ease of some trees, ehpecially the best varieties, 
a certain proportion of these little green figs continue 
to develop, and reach ripeness in June. These are 
then known as the dafUr or early figs, mentioned in 
Is 28^ Jer 242 , Hos 9*^ Mic 7*. as bikkGraht ‘the figs 
first ripe.’ They are to-day, as of old, specially esteemed 
for their delicate flavour. As the dafUr are npening, 
the little buds of the next crop begin to appear higher 
up the branches. These steadily develop and form the 
second and great crop of figs, which comes about August. 

In the much-discussed miracle of our Lord (Mt 
21 * 8 - 2 ®, Mk 11*2 *2 20 - 21 ) we may dismiss at once the 
theory that He came looking for figs from the previous 
season, as He would certainly not have found any such 
survivors, and such fruit would not have been eatable. 
On the other hand, at the Passover season, about 
April, when the young leaves are on the fig trees, every 
tree which is going to bear fruit at all will have some 
taksh on it, and so, though it is a true statement that 
‘the time of figs,’ i.e. of ordinary edible figs, ‘was not 
yet' (Mk ll*®), yet there would be fruit which could 
be, and is to-day, eaten, and fruit, too, which would 
be a guarantee of a harvest to come later on. It w'as 
the want of promise of future fruitfulness m the Jewish 
nation for which they were condemned in the acted 
parable of the barren fig tree. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that in May many fig trees may be found round 
Jerusalem w’hich have dropped all their ‘green figs’ 
(none npening to dafUr) and have not yet put forth 
the buds of the late summer crop. 

Figs are eaten in Palestine not only fresh but dried, 
the fruit being often threaded on to long stnngs for 
convenience of carriage. They are also pressed into 
a solid cake which can be cut in slices wnth a knife. 
These are the fig-cakes of 1 S 25*8 30*2, l Ch 12‘o. 
A lump of such W'as used as a poultice for Hezekiah’s 
boil, 2 K 20L Is 282*. E. W. G. Masteeman. 

FILE.— Only 1 S 132 *, but the passage is very corrupt: 
see the larger commentanes. 

FINE. — The verb *to fine* (mod. ‘refine’) is used in 
Job 28* ‘Surely there is a vein for silver, and a place 
for gold where they fine it' (RV ‘which they refine’), 
‘Fining’ occurs in Pr IT® 272* , and ‘finer’ m Pr 25^ ‘a 
vessel for the finer ’ ( Amer. R V ‘ refiner ’ ) . See Refiker. 

FINES.— See Crimes and Punishments, § 8, 

FIR {herGsh, RVm cypress [wh. see], 2 S 6®, 1 K 
58. 10 616 34 etc.).— It was a tree of large growth (2 K 
1928, Ezk 318), evergreen (Hos 148); a chief element in 
the glory of Lebanon Gs 60*®); associated with cedars 
(Ps 104*8 17, Is 14®, Zee 112). The timber of the berdsh 
ranked with the cedar,for house- and ship-building (IK 
58 *8 etc.). Cypress is accepted by most modern author- 
ities, but berbsh may have also included several varieties 
of pine. ‘ Fir’ is also RV tr. of mn in Is 44*< (AV and 
RVm wrongly ‘ash’). E. W. G. Masterman. 

FIRE. — See House, § 7, and next article. 

FIREPAN.— 1. A pan of bronze (Ex 27® etc,), silver 
(Mishna, Ybma, iv, 4), or gold (1 K 75® etc.), for removing 
charcoal, and probably ashes also, from the altar of 
burnt-offering. According to the Mishna Hoc, cit.), the 
firepans or coal-pans were of various sizes, there given, 
and were each furnished with a long or a short handle. 
They seem, therefore, to have resembled ladles, or the 
now obsolete bed-warmeis. 

When used to hold live charcoal for the burning of 
incense the coal-pan becomes a censer (Lv 10* 16** etc ). 
Hence in Nu 4*4. 1 K T®®, 2 Ch 422 , RV has ‘ firepans' for 
AV ‘censers,* there being no reference in these passages 
to incense. The same utensil was used for removing 
the burnt portions of the lamp-wicks of the golden 
‘candlestick’ or lamp-stand, although rendered saaS 
iishes (which see— Tindale has tightly ‘firepans’). 
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2. In Zee 12® RV there is mention of 'a pan ('AV 
hearth) of fire’, in other words, a brasier. See Coal; 
House, J 7, A. R S Kennedy. 

FIRKIN. — See Weiouts and Measures. 

FIRMAMENT. — See Creation. 

FIRSTBORN.— 1 . The dedication of the firstborn of 
men and beasts w'as probably a primitive nomadic 
custom, and therefore earlier than the offenng of first- 
fruits, which could not anse until the Israelites had 
settled into agncultural life in Canaan. The origin of 
the belief that a peculiar value attached to the firstborn 
cannot be definitely traced; but it would be a natural 
inference that what w’as valuable to the parent W'ould 
be valuable to his God. And thus the word ‘firstborn’ 
could be used figuratively of Israel as the firstborn of 
J" among the nations (Ex 4=2, cf. Jer 31®), and the 
seed of David among dynasties (Ps 8928). The law of 
the dedication of the firstborn is found in JE (Ex IS**-** 
2229b 30 34i9f ), D (Bt 15*2-23), P (Ex 13** , Nu S**-*®- 
40-51 18*5-1^). It is not impossible that in very primitive 
times firstborn sons were sometimes actually sacrificed 
(cf. 2 K 327 , Mic 67), but the practice would soon grow 
up of ‘redeeming’ them by money or payments in 
kind. 

2. The firstborn (bekhor) enjoyed the birthright 
(bekhDrah). He succeeded his father as head of the family, 
and took the largest share of the property; this w’as 
fixed in Dt 21** as a ‘double portion ’ [In 2 Ch 21® 
the pnnciple of the birthright is extended to the suc- 
cession to the throne. But this is a late passage, and 
it IS not certain that the firstborn was necessarily the 
heir apparent]. If a man died without children, the 
heir was the firstborn of his widow by his brother or 
next-of-km (Dt 253-*®). The right of the firstborn, 
how’ever, w'as often disturbed, owing to the jealousies 
and quarrels arising from the polygamy practised in 
Israel. The law' in Dt 21*®'** is directed against the 
abuse. Reuben, although the son of Leah, the less 
favoured of Jacob’s tw'O wives, was considered the first- 
born, and lost the right only because of his sm (Gn 493f , 
1 Ch 5*). But Ishmael w*as allow’ed no share at all 
m the father’s property (Gn 21*®); and the superiority 
of Jacob over Esau (symbolizing the superiority of 
Israel over Edom) is described as having been foretold 
before their birth (262®). and as brought about by Esau’s 
voluntary surrender of the birthright (vv 29 - 34 ). And 
other instances occur of the younger being preferred to 
the elder, eg. Ephraim (48*®-®®), Solomon (1 K 1), 
Shimri (1 Ch 26*®). 

3 . The death of the firstborn was the last of the punish- 
ments sent upon Egypt for Pharaoh’s refusal to let the 
Israehtes go. Moses gave him due warning (Ex ll^-s), 
and on his continued refusal the stroke fell (122®* ). The 
event is referred to in Ps TS®* 105®® 135® 136*®, He ll®®. 
It is probable (see Pl*vgues op Egypt) that the stories 
of all the other plagues have been founded on historical 
occurrences, and that the Egyptians suffered from a series 
of ‘natural’ catastrophes. If this is true of the first 
nine, it is reasonable to assume it for the last, and we 
may suppose that a pestilence raged which created great 
havoc, but did not spread to the Israelite quarter. 
The growth of the tradition into its present form must 
be explained by the ‘ setiological’ interest of the Hebrew 
wnter — the tendency to create idealized situations in 
a remote past for the purpose of explaimng facts or 
institutions whose origin was forgotten. Thus the 
Feast of Booths was accounted for at a late date by the 
dwelling of the Israelites in booths after the Exodus 
(Lv 23*®), the Feast of Unleavened Cakes by the haste 
w’ith which they departed from Egypt (Ex 12®* IS**-), 
the Feast of the Passover by the passing over of the 
houses marked w'ith blood at the destruction of the 
firstborn (12*2* 2 ® 2 *). And similarly the sinding out 
of the firstborn for destruction was itself connected with 
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the ancient practice of offenng to God annually in spring 
the firstlings of beasts Moses demanded release in 
order to offer the sacrifice (lO®* ). and because Pharaoh 
refused to allow them to offer their firstlings, took 
from the Egyptians their firstborn. This explanation, 
though not explicitly given, is implied in the close 
connexion of the dedication, of the firstborn with the 
Passover Dt 15^9 I61-8). In a redactional 

passage (Ex 4^^ ) a different explanation is offered 
The death of the firstborn would be a punishment for 
refusal to release Israel, who was J^’s firstborn. 

4. In the NT the term ’firstborn’ {prStotokos) is 
used of Clmst (Ro 8^^, Col 1^. 18, He !«, Rev P). and 
of Christians who have died (He 1223); gee the com- 
mentaries. A. H. M‘Neile. 

FIRST -FEXJITS. —See Sacrifice and Offering. 

FISH would appear to have always been a favourite 
article of diet among the Hebrews (Nu ll^ and references 
in the Gospels), as it is to-day. Fish are found in 
enormous numbers in all the inland waters of Palestine, 
and especially m the Lake of Galilee, Lake Huleh, and the 
’meadow lakes' of Damascus. The extraordinary 
feature of these fish is the number of species peculiar 
to the Jordan valley. Out of a total of 43 species 
found in the region, no fewer than 14 are peculiar to 
this distnct. Many of these are quite small. The chief 
edible fish are members of the Chromides and of the 
Cypnnido! (carps). The cat-fish, Clarias macracantkus, 
not being a scaly fish, cannot be eaten by the Jews 
(Dt 149). though considered a delicacy by the Chnstians 
of Damascus. It is thought by some to be the ‘bad 
fish’ of Mt In NT times fish-cunng was ex- 

tensively carried on at Tanchese on the Lake of 
Tiberias. Some of the native fish is still salted to-day. 
The ‘ fish-pools* of Ca 7* and the ‘ponds for fish* in 
is 1919 are both mistranslations. See also Food, § 6. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

FITCHES.— 1. getsach (Is 28“. «), RVm ‘black 
cummin,’ the seeds of the aromatic herb Nigdla sauvut 
commonly used to-day in Palestine as a condiment, espe- 
cially on the top of loaves of bread. The contrast between 
the staff for the ‘fitches’ and the rod for the cummin is 
the more instructive when the great similarity of the 
tw’o seeds is noticed. 2. kussemeth, Ezk 4®, in AVra 
and RV ‘spelt,’ and in Ex 932, Is 28^ AV ‘rie’ and 
RV 'spelt.' Spelt {Triticum spdta) is an inferior 
kind of wheat, the grains of which are peculiarly ad- 
herent to the sheath. E. W. G. Masterman. 

FLAGr.— 1. achU (Job 8“), prop, ‘reed-grass’ (cf. Gn 
412 i«). 2. sUph (Ex 2»- ®. Is 19«), sedgy plants by the 
Nile and its canals. 

FLAGON occurs five times in AY, but in only one 
of these instances is the tr. retained by RV, namely. 
Is 2224, ‘vessels of flagons,* Here it is perhaps an 
earthenware bottle. On the other hand, RV intro- 
duces ‘flagons* in two instances where it is not found 
in AV, namely, Ex 25^9 371®. This tr, is probably 
correct, although RV gives * cups * for the same Heb. 
word in Nu 47. In all these three passages AV has 
‘covers.* In the remaining four instances where AV 
gives ‘flagons* (2 S l Ch W, Hos 8\ Ca 25), the 
meaning of the Heb. word is a ‘pressed cake . . . 
composed of meal, oil, and dibs* (W. R. Smith, OTJCfi 
434, n. 7). Hence in 2 S 6i*, 1 Ch 16s, RV gives ‘cake 
of raisins* for AV ‘flagon [of wine],’ in Hos 3^ ‘cakes 
of raisins* for ‘flagons of wine,’ and in Ca 2® ‘raisins* 
(RVm ‘cakes of raisins*) for ‘flagons.’ 

FLAX (pisAfoJt).— The plant and 

the prepared fibres used for making linen. It was early 
cultivated in Palestine (Jos 2®); the failure of the flax 
was one of God’s judgments (Hos 2®). The plant is 
about two to three feet high, with pretty blue flowers; 
the flax is said to be ‘boUed* (Ex 935) when the seed 
vessels reach maturity and the plant is ready for gather- 
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ing. The stalks were dried on the housetops (Jos 2«), 
and then soaked in water and the fibre oombed out 
(Is 19® RV). The ‘tow’ of Is 43^7 is teased-out flax. 
The oil of the seeds is the well-known linseed oil. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

FLEA {pafDsh, 1 S 24^4 2620).— The common flea, 
Pvlex imtans, is a umversal pest in Palestine. Fleas 
are present in incredible numbers in the dust of caves to 
which goats resort. RVm has ‘ fleas ’ for ‘ lice ’ in Ex 8“. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

FLESH.— This word is used in Scnpture to express: 

(1) the distance of the animal body^ whether of man or 

of beast (Gn 412). (2) The whole human body (Ex 47). 

(3) Relationship by birth or marriage (Gn 2^ 3727, 
Neh 55), for which also the further phrase ‘flesh and 
bones’ is found (Gn 223, 2 S 1912)— a phrase which is also 
used to describe the reality of the humanity of Jesus 
after His resurrection (Lk 2439). (4) The finite earthly 

creature, in contrast with God and His Spirit (Is ZV, 
Gn 721)— a use of the term to emphasize man’s frailty 
and dependence on God (Job 341®, Is 40®-8). but without 
any moral disparagement, as it is applied to the whole 
human race without reference to its sin (J1 228). and to the 
human nature of Christ (Jn V^, Ro l^). We have the 
equivalent phrase ‘flesh and blood ’ in the NT (1 Co 15®o 
jl‘ corruption,’ He 2w« human nature [cf. Jn l^sj), (6) 
One element of the nature of man in combination or con- 
trast with the others, such as ‘soul’ (Ps 63‘), ‘heart’ 
(7328), ‘soul’ and ‘heart’ (842); while it is the lower 
element, it is recogmzed even in man’s relation to 
God (Job 1926). In the NT ‘ flesh’ is. without suggestion 
or moral defect, either combined or contrasted with 
‘spirit’ (Mt 2641, 1 Co 5®). As a necessary element in 
human nature under present conditions, it is in no way 
condemned (Gal 22°); the duality is ascribed to Christ 
Himself (Ro 1® 4); and sm is represented as infecting 
the other elements in man as well as the body (2 Co 71, 
Eph 23). (6) The seat and vehicle of sin, as contrasted 

with the ‘mind’ which approves and serves the law 
of God (Ro 72B). and the ‘spirit’ which is the gift of God 
(Ro 84« . Gal 616). A similar use is made of the adjective 
‘fleshly’ or ‘carnal,* in contrast with ‘spiritual’ 
(Ro 714, 1 Co 31, Col 218). It is to be noted, however, 
that in this use the ‘flesh’ is not conceived as exclusively 
material substance, for among the works of the flesh are 
included idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strifes, jealousies, etc. 
(Gal 529). The explanation usually given of this use 
of the term ‘flesh’ is that, man having fallen, sin 
comes by natuiul inheritance (flesh), whereas goodness 
is given by supernatural grace (spirit). Whatever be 
the explanation of the Pauhne use, that the term gets 
a distinctly ethical content, and is used with reference 
to sm as dwelling in human nature, cannot be denied. 

Pfleiderer endeavours to show how from the Hebraic 
use of the term for creatureiy weakness, St. Paul passed 
to the Hellenic use for moral defect. His conclusion is 
that ‘from the opposition of physically different sub- 
stances results the dualism of antagonistic moral prin- 
ciples* {PaiUinism, i. p. 64). The usual explanation of 
the depravity of human nature is rejected — ‘ there seems 
to be no allusion,* says Usteri, quoted by Pfleiderer (p. 61), 
‘in the writings of Paul to a change in the moral nature of 
man, or of his bodily constitution in consequence of the 
fall, i.e. of the first actual sin of Adam.’ St. Paul is 
supposed to leave us with two explanations of the origin 
of sin. Against the assumption of this dualism Bruce 
offers the following arguments: (1) It is un-Hebtew, and 
St. Paul’s culture is Rabbinic rather than Hellenistic; 

(2) the body is capable of sanctification as well as the 
spirit (1 Th 52®, 1 Co 2 Co 70; (3) the body as 
well as the soul will be raised from the dead, although 
it will be changed (1 Co 1544 -®o); (4) the Christian 
salvation is in the present life, and not only after the 
death of the body (St. PauTs Conception of Chris- 
tianity, 269 ff.). It may be added that flesh is ascribed 
to Christ, and St. Paul’s phrase ‘the likeness of sinful 
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flesh’ (.Ro 83) is intended to deny sinfulness, not a 
similar body in Chnst (see Comm, in foe.). 

Alfred E. Garvie. 

FLESH-HOOK. — The flesh-hook used by the priest’s 
servant at Shiloh was a three-proni?ed fork (1 S 2^^), as 
were probably those of bronze and gold mentioned 
in connexion with the Tabernacle (Ex 27-^ SS^) and 
Temple (1 Ch 28‘^, 2 Ch 4»6) respectively. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

FLESHLY, FLESHY.— “There is a distinction pre- 
served in the AV between these words. ‘ Fleshly ' is that 
which belongs to the flesh, carnal, as Col ‘fleshly 
mind,’ as opposed to ‘spiritually minded’ (cf. Ro 8«). 

‘ Fleshy’ is that which is made of flesh, tender, as 2 Co 
‘written ... not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables 
of the heart.’ 

FLESH POTS (Ex 163),””See House, § 9. 

FLINT. —See Mining and Metals. 

FLOCK.— See Sheep. 

FLOOD. — See Deluge. And notice that the word 
is used generally for a stream or nver, as Is 44^ ‘ I will 
pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon 
the dry ground’ (RV ‘streams’). Sometimes a par- 
ticular river is meant, the Euphrates, the Kile, or the 
Jordan. (1) The Euphrates is referred to in Jos 24* 
(‘your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood,’ 
RV ‘beyond the River’) 241^ la, 2 Es 13«, 1 Mac 7». 
(2) The Nile in Ps 78^, Am QS, Jer 46? (3) The 

Jordan in Ps 66“ (‘ they w'ent through the flood on foot*). 
The word is also frequently used in AV as now, of a 
torrent, as Ps 69* * I am come into deep waters, where 
the floods overflow me’ (Heb. shibboleth, the word which 
the Ephraimites pronounced sibbdeth), 

FLOOR.— Used in AV (a) in the pnmary sense of a 
house-floor, and (b) in the secondary sense of a threshing- 
floor, the Heb words for which are quite distinct. 
Under (a) we have the earthen floor of the Tabernacle, 
Nu 5^7, and the wooden floor of the Temple, 1 K 6^* (see 
House, § 4.) By ‘from floor to floor,’ 7? RV, is meant 
‘from floor to ceiling,’ a sense implied in the better 
reading ‘from the floor to the rafters’; cf. 6^5, wherefor 
‘walls’ read ‘rafters’ of the ceiling. In Am 9* our 
EV has obscured the figure ‘the floor of the sea.’ 

(6) Where ‘floor’ occurs in the sense of ‘threshing- 
floor’ (see Agriculture, § 3), the latter has been sub- 
stituted by RV except In three passages (Gn 50“, Is 21»o, 
J1 2M). The same word (goren) appears as barnfloor 
(2 K 6*7, RV ‘ threshing-floor’) and cornfloor (Hos 9^ AV 
and RV). A, R. S. Kennedy. 

FLOXTR. — See Bread, Food, § 2, Mill. 

FLOWERS.— 1. nizzSn, only Ca 2i2 2, ziz. Is 28^ * 

40®, Job 14*, * blossoms’ Nu 17®. 3. nizgaA— used of the 
inconspicuous flowers of vine and olive, Is IS®, Job 
15*®. 4. perack. Ex 25®*, Is IS®, AV ‘bud,’ RV 
‘blossom,’ Nah 1*. Flowers are one of the attractive 
features of Palestine: they come in. the early spring 
(Ca 212), but fade all too soon, the brilliant display 
being a matter of but a few short weeks. Hence they 
are an appropriate symbol of the evanescence of human 
life (Job 142, Ps 103« etc.). The ‘lUies of the field’ 
of Mt 6*® may have been a comprehensive term for 
the brilliant and many-coloured anemones, the irises, 
the gladioli, etc., which lend such enchantment to the 
hillsides in March and April. E. W. G. Masterman. 

FLTTTE.— See Music and Musical Instruments, 

FLUX.— The expression *a bloody flux' (1611 
‘bloody-flixe’) is used in AV for Gr. dysmierion <RV 
‘dysentery’). This trans. is first found in Wydif, who 
offers the alternative *dissenterie, or flix.’ See 
Medicine. 

FLY.— 1. zebUb, Ec 10^ Is 7i®* also Baal-zebub 
[wh. seel. 2. *ar5&. Ex 8** etc., the insects of one of 
the plagues of Egypt, thought by some to have been 


cockroaches. Flies of many kinds, mosquitoes, ‘sand- 
flies,’ etc., swarm in Palestine and Egypt In summer 
any sweet preparation left uncovered is at once defiled 
by flies falling into it (Ec 10‘). Flies carry ophthalmia 
and infect food with the micro-organisms of other 
diseases, e.g. cholera, enteric fever, etc. They fre- 
quently deposit their eggs in uncleanly wounds and 
discharging ears, and these eggs develop into maggots 
Special flies, in Afnca at any rate, carry the trypanosoma, 
which produce fatal disease in cattle and ‘sleeping 
sickness' in man. Mosquitoes, which may have been 
included in the 'arob (the ‘swarms of flies’) in Egypt, 
are now known to be the earners of the poison of malana, 
the greatest scourge of parts of Palestine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

FODDER {bdU, Job 6® and Jg 19*1 RV). See Prov- 
ender. 

FOLK. — This Eng. word is used in the NT indef- 
initely for ‘persons,’ there being no word in the Gr. 
(Mk 6®, Jn 5®. Ac o^®). But in the OT the word has 
the defimte meaning of nation or people, even Pr 30*® 
‘The conies are but a feeble folk,' having this meaning. 
In the metrical version of Ps 100®, ‘flock’ should^ be 
‘folk,’ corresponding to ‘people’ in the prose version. 
So the author wrote — 

'The Lord ye know is God in dede 
With out our aide, he did us make; 

We are his folck, he doth us fede, 

And for his shepe, he doth us take.’ 

FOLLOW.— This Eng. verb means now no more than 
to come after, but in older Eng. it was often equivalent 
to pursue. Now it states no more than the relative 
place of tw'o persons, formerly it expressed purpose 
or determination. Tindale translates Lv 26‘7 ‘ye 
shal flee when no man foloweth you,’ and Dt 28** 
‘ they [the diseases named] shall folowe the, intyll thou 
penshe.’ In AV to follow is sometimes to imitate, as 
2 Th 37 ‘For yourselves know how ye ought to follow 
us.’ 

FOOD. — This article will deal only with food-stuffs, 
in other w-ords, with the principal articles of food among 
the Hebrews in Bible times, the preparation and serving 
of these being reseiw’^ed for the complementary article 
Meals. 

1 . The food of a typical Hebrew household in historical 
times was almost exclusively vegetarian. For all but the 
very rich the use of meat was confined to some special 
occasion, — a family festival, the visit of an honoured 
guest, a sacrificial meal at the local sanctuary, and the 
like. According to the author of the Priests’ Code, 
indeed, the food of men and beasts alike was exclusively 
herbaceous in the period before the Deluge (Gn 1**® ), 
permission to eat the flesh of ammals, under stipulation 
as to drawing off the blood, having been first accorded 
to Noah (9®* ). In Isaiah’s vision of the future, when 
‘the lion shall eat straw like the ox’ ( 117 ), a return is 
contemplated to the idyllic conditions of the first age 
of all. 

The growth of luxury under the monarchy (cf. Am 6®f* 
and similar passages) is well illustrated by a comparison 
of 2 S 17*®*- with 1 K 4**f . In the former there is 
brought for the entertainment of David and his followers 
‘wheat and barley and meal and parched corn and 
beans and lentils and parched pvlse [? see p. 266, § 3] 
and honey and butter and sheep and cheese of kine’; 
while, according to the latter passage, Solomon’s daily 
provision was ‘thirty measures of fine flour and three- 
score measures of meal, ten fat oxen and twenty oxen 
out of the pastures, and an hundred sheep, besides harts 
and gazelles and roebucks and fatted fowl.’ 

2. The first place in the list of Hebrew food-stuffs 
must be given to the various cereals included under 
the general name of ‘ com’— in Amer. RV always * grain' 
—the two most important of which were wheat and 
barley. Hillet (Ezk 4*) and spelt (see Fitgheb, Rub) 
are only casually mentioned. The most primitive 
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mpthod of usine: corn was to pluck the ‘fresh ears’ 
(L\ 123“ RV, 2 K 442) and remove the husk by rubbing 
in the hands (Dt 23=^, Mt 12^ etc ) When bruised m 
a mortar these ears yielded the ‘bruised corn of the 
fresh ear’ ot Lv 2^4 RV. A favourite practice m all 
penods down to the present day has been to roast the 
ears on an iron plate or otlierv\ise The result is the 
parched com so frequently mentioned in OT. Parched 
corn and bread with a light sour wine furnished the 
midday meal of Boaz’s reapers (Ru 2n). The chief 
use, ho\\e\er, to which wheat and barley were put 
was to supply the household with bread (wh. see). 
Wheaten and barley ‘meal’ (RV) were prepared m 
early times by means of the pnmitive rubbing-stones, 
which the excavations show to have long survived the 
introduction of the quern or hand-mill (for references to 
illustrations of both, see Mill). The ‘fine flour’ of our 
EV was obtained from the coarser variety by bolting 
the latter with a fine sieve. Barley bread (Jg 7^^ 
Jn 63 ‘3) was the usual bread, indeed the principal 
food, of the poorer classes. (For details of bread- 
making, see Bread.) The obscure word rendered 
‘dough’ in Nu 15^ Neh lO^?, Ezk 443° denoted either 
coarse meal (so RVm) or a sort of porridge made from 
wheat and barley meal, hke the polenta of the Romans. 

3. Next in importance to wheat and barley as food- 

stuffs may be ranked the seeds of various members of 
the pulse family (Leguminosoe), although only tw'O 
leguminous plants (lentils and beans) are mentioned 
by name in OT. The pulse of Dn denotes 

edible herbs generally (so RVm); the ‘parched (pulse)’ 
of 2 S 1728, on the other hand, is due to a mistaken 
rendenng of the word for ‘parched corn,’ here repeated 
by a copyist’s slip. Of red lentils Jacob made his fateful 
pottage (Gn 2529fl ), probably a stew m w'hich the lentils 
were flavoured w'lth onions and other ingredients, as 
is done at the present day in Syria. Lentils and beans 
were occasionally ground to make bread (Ezk 48), 

Next to its fish, the Hebrews in the wilderness looked 
back wistfully on the ‘ cucumbers, melons, leeks onions, 
and garhck’ of Egypt (Nu 11®), all or them subsequently 
cultivated by them in Palestine. It is to the agncultural 
treatises of the Mishna, however, that the student 
must turn for fuller information regarding the rich 
supplies available either for a ‘ dinner of herbs’ (Pr 15^7) 
alone, or for supplementing a meat diet. At least four 
varieties of bean, for example, are named, also the 
chickpea (which the Vulgate substitutes for the ‘ parched 
pulse’ above referred to), various species of chicory and 
endive— the bitter herbs of the Passover ntual (Exl2®) — 
mustard (Mt I33i), radish, and many others. 

4. Passing now to the ‘food-trees’ (Lv IQ^®), we 
may follow the example of Jotham in his parable ( Jg 9^2 ), 
and begin with the olive, although, as it happens, the 
‘olive berry' (Ja AV) is never expressly mentioned 
in Scripture as an article of diet. Apart, however, from 
their extensive use in furnishing oil (wh. see), itself 
an invaluable aid in the preparation of food, olives were 
not only eaten in the fresh state, but were at all times 
preserved for later use by being soaked in brine. Such 
pickled olives were, and still are, used as a relish with 
bread by rich and poor alike. 

Next to the olive in rank, Jotham’s parable places the 
fig-tree, whose ‘sweetness’ and ‘good fruit’ it extols 
(Jg 9“). The great economic importance of the fig 
need not be emphasized. From Is 28S Jer 24* it appears 
that the ‘first ripe fig,’ i.e. the early fig which appears 
on last year’s wood, was regarded as a special delicacy. 
The bulk of the year’s fruit was dried for use out of the 
season, as was the case also among the Greeks and 
Romans, by whom dried figs were the most exten- 
sively used of all fruits. When pressed in a mould 
they formed ‘cakes of figs* (1 S 2518 , 1 Ch 12«). A 
fig-cake, it will be remembered, was prescribed by Isaiah 
as a poultice (EV ‘plaister’) for Hezekiah’s boil (Is 382i 
*2 K 20» RV). 


With the fig Hebrew writers constantly associate tho 
grape, the ‘fruit of the vine’ (Mt 262® and parallels). 
Like the former, grapes were not only enjoyed in their 
natural state, but were also, by exposure to the sun after 
being gathered, dned into raisins, the ‘dned grapes’ of 
Nu 63. In this form they were better suited for the use 
ot travellers and soldiers (1 S 25^®, 1 Ch 124°). What 
precisely is meant by the word rendered ‘ raisin-cake,* 
•cake of raisins,’ by RV (2 S Is 167, Hos 3'; AV 
wrongly ‘ flagon of wine ’) is still uncertain. By far the 
greater part of the produce of the vineyards was used 
for the manufacture of wine (wh. see). For another 
economic product of the grape, see Honey. 

Dates are only once mentioned m AV, and that 
without any justification, as the marginal alternative 
of ‘honey,’ 2 Ch 31®, yet Joel includes ‘the palm tree* 
m his hst of fruit-trees (l^®), and from the Mishna 
we learn that dates, hke the fruits already discussed, 
were not only eaten as they came from the palm, but 
were dned in clusters and also pressed into cakes for 
convenience of transport. 

For other less important fruits, such as the pome- 
granate, the much discussed tappUach—the ‘apple’ of 
AV, according to others the qmnce (see Apple), — the 
fruit of the sycomore or fig-mulberry, associated with 
Amos the prophet, and the husks (Lk 15^®), or rather 
pods of the carob tree, reference must be made to the 
separate articles. To these there fall to be added here 
aJtaionds and nuts of more than one variety. 

5. As compared with the wide range of foods supplied 
by the cereals, vegetables, and fruits above mentioned, 
the supply of flesh-food was confined to such animals 
and birds as were technically descnbed as ‘clean.’ 
For this important term, and the principles underlying 
the distinction between clean and unclean, see Clean 
AND Unclean. The clean animals admitted to the 
table according to the ‘official’ lists m Lv 11*® 
Dt 144-20 (convemently arranged in parallel columns 
for purposes of companson in Driver’s Deut. ad loc,), 
may be ranged under the two categories, domestic 
animals, which alone were admitted as sacrifice to the 
‘table of J'^’ (Mai 12 ), and game. The former 
comprised the two classes of ‘ the flock,’ i.e. sheep and 
goats, and ‘the herd.’ 

The flesh of the goat, and especially of the ‘kid of the 
goats,’ was more relished by the Hebrews than by the 
present inhabitants of Palestine, by whom the goat 
is reared chiefly for its milk. A kid, as less valuable 
than a well-fleeced lamb, was the most frequent and 
readiest victim, especially among the poor, a fact which 
gives point to the complaint of the Elder Son in the 
parable (Lk 16®®). The original significance of the 
thrice-repeated injunction against seething a kid in 
its mother’s milk (Ex 231® and parallels) is still uncertain. 

Regarding the ^eep as food, it may be noted that 
in the case of the fat-tailed breed the tail was forbidden 
as ordinary food by the Priests’ Code at least, and had 
to be offered with certain other portions of the 
fat (see § 10 p. 267) upon the altar (Ex 29“, Lv 3®, 
both RV). Of the neat cattle, the flesh of females as 
well as of males was eaten, the Hebrews not having that 
repugnance to cow’s flesh which distinguished the 
Egyptians of antiquity, as it does the Hindus of to-day. 
Calves, of course, supplied the daintiest food, and might 
be taken directly from the herd, as was done by Abraham 
(Gn 187, cf. 1 K 4«), or specially fattened for the table 
The ‘fatted calf’ of Lk 16“ will be at once recalled, 
also the ‘fatlings,’ and the ‘stalled,’ te. stall-fed, ox 
(Pr 1517 ) of OT. ‘One ox and six choice sheep’ were 
Neheraiah’s daily portion (Neh S^®); Solomon’s has been 
already given (§ 1). From the females of the herd and 
of the flock (Dt 32i4), especially from the she-goat 
(Pr 27“), probably also from the milch-camel (Gn 32W), 
came the supply of milk and its preparations, butter 
and cheese, for which see Milk. 

Of the seven species of game mentioned in Dt 14®, 
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it Id evident from 12‘s that the gazelle and the hart the body in samn or clarified butter Locusts may also 

were the typical animals of the chase hunted for the sake be preser\ed by salting. This is the place, further,^ to 

of their flesh. They are also named along with the refer to the article HoxEr for information regarding 

roebuck in Solomon s list, 1 K 4^. One or more of that important article of diet. 

these, doubtless supplied the venison from which Esau 9. Nothing has as yet been said on the subject of 
was w'ont to make the ‘savoury meat’ which his father condiments. Salt, the chief of condiments, w’lll be 

loved (Gn 2528 275‘ ). Among the unclean animals treated separately (see Su.t). Of the others it has 

wtiich were taboo to the Hebrews the most interesting been said that, ‘before pepper w^as discovered or came 

are the swnne (Lv ll^, Dt 148. cf Mt 8^^ and parallels), into general use, seeds like cummin, the conander. etc., 

the camel, the hare, and the ass (but see 2 K6^j, naturally played a more important r61e.' Of these the 

6. In the Deuteronomic list above cited, the per- gre 3 ish-white seeds of the coriander are named in 

mitted and forbidden quadrupeds are follow’ed bj’ this Ex 16^^ Nu IH: these are still used in the East as a 

provision regarding fish • ‘ These ye shall eat of all that spice m bread-making and to flavour sweetmeats, 

are in the waters, whatsoever hath fins and scales shall ye Similarly the seeds of the black cummin (Is 28=5 RVm) 

eat: and whatsoever hath not fins and scales ye shall are spnnkled on bread like caraway seeds among our- 

not eat. it is unclean unto you’ (Dt H'J' RV cf. Lv selves. For the other condiments, mint, anise, cummin, 

119-12). No particular species of fish is named in OT, and rue, see the separate articles. To these may be 

either as food or otherwise, although no few'er than added mustard, of which the leaves, not the seed, (Mtl33‘), 

thirty-six species are said to be found in the Jordan w’ere cut up and used as fiavounng. Pepper is first 

system alone. Yet wre may be sure that the fish which mentioned in the Mishna. The caper -beny (Ec 123 

the Hebrews enjoyed in Ej’gpt ‘for nought’ (Nu ll® RV) was eaten before meals as an appetizer, rather than 

RV) had their successors in Canaan. Indeed it is usual used as a condiment. 

to find in the words of Dt 33' « 'they shall suck the 10. Reference has already been made to the restric- 
abundance of the seas,’ a contemporary reference to the tions laid upon the Hebrews in the matter of animal 
fishenes possessed by the tnbes of Zebulun and Issachar. food by the all-important distinction between ‘clean’ 

In the days of Nehemiah a considerable trade in cured and unclean,’ as applied not only to quadrupeds, but 

fish was carried on by Tyrian, t.e. PhcEnician. merchants to fish, birds, and winged creatures generally. All 

with Jerusalem (Neh IS'®), w'here a market must have creatures technically ‘unclean’ were taboo, to use the 

been held at or near the Fish-gate (33 etc.). In still modern term (see Abomination, Clean and Unclean). 

later times, as is so abundantly testified by the Gospels There w^ere other food taboos, however, which require 

and Josephus, the Sea of Galilee was the centre of a a bnef mention here. The chief of these wras the 

great fishing industry. In addition to the demand for absolute prohibition of the blood even of ‘clean’ beasts 

fresh fish, a thriving trade was done in the salting and and birds, which occupies a prominent place in all the 

curing of fish for sale throughout the country. The stages of the Hebrew dietary legislation (Dt 12'« ^ ^ 

fishesof our Lord’s two miracles of feeding were almost IS®*, Lv [Bl 3 ^^ just [p], etc.). Its antiquity 

certainly of this kind, fish cleaned, split open, salted, is attested by the incident recorded 1 S 1432ff . Accord- 
and finally dned m the sun, having been at all times ing to P, indeed, it is coeval with the Di^dne permission 

a favourite form of provision for a journey. to eat animal food (Gn 9'). All sacrificial ammals 

7. Regarding the ‘clean’ birds, all of which were had therefore to be drained of their blood before any 

allowed as food (Dt 14"), no definite critenon is pre- part could be offered to God or man, and so with all 

scribed, but a list of prohibited species is given (Lvll'3*'9, animals slaughtered for domestic use only (Dt 12'3f ), 

Dt 1411 * 18 ), mostly birds of prey. Including the bat. and with all game of beast and bird taken in the chase 

In the ritual of various sacrifices, however, pigeons and (Lv 1733). 

turtle doves, and these only, find a place, and are Closely associated with the above (cf. Lv 3'D is the 
therefore to be reckoned as ‘clean’ for ordinary pur- taboo imposed upon certain specified portions of the 

poses as well. The early domestication of these ‘birds intestinal fat of the three sacrificial species, the ox, 

is shown by the reference to the ‘windows’ of the dove- the sheep, and the goat (Lv 332* 7^^ etc.), to w'-hich, as 

cots in Is 608, while the Mishna has much to say regarding w'e have seen, the fat tail of the sheep was added. There 

vanous breeds of domestic pigeons, their ‘towers,’ was forbidden, further, the flesh of every animal that 

feeding, etc. The ordinary domestic fowl of the present had died a natural death (Dt 14», Lv 17i5), or had been 

day seems to have been first introduced into Palestine done to death by a beast of prey (Ex 223', Lv 17's); 

from the East in the Persian period (2 Es 13o, Mt 233? in short, all flesh was rigidly taboo except that of an 

263^ and parallels). The fatted fowl for Solomon’s table animal which had been ritually slaughtered as above 

(1 K 423) are generally supposed to be geese, which prescribed. For another cunous taboo, see Gn 3232. 

with poultry and house-pigeons are frequently named The Jewa of the present day eat only such meat as has 

in the Mishna. Roast goose was a favourite food of been certified by their own authorities as kosher, i.c. as 

the Egyptians, and has, indeed, been called their national having been killed in the manner prescnbed by Rabbinic 

dish, IS'W. 

Among the edible game birds mention is made of the The intimate association in early times between 
partridge and the quail (see these articles). Most or flesh-food and sacrifice explains the abhorrence of the 

all of these were probably included in the ‘fowls’ (lit. Hebrew for all food prepared by the heathen, as Ulus- 

birds) which appeared on Nehemiah's table (S^®). The trated by Daniel (Dn I®), Judas Maccabaeus (2 Mac 6*2), 

humble sparrow (Mt 10”, Lk 12®) would have been Josephus (Vita 3), and their associates (cf. also Ac 

beneath the dignity of a Persian governor. The eggs 1520 . *», 1 Co S' -3® lO'®- “S). ^ v 

of all the clean birds were also important articles of food 11. A word finally as to the sources of the Hebrew 
(Dt 22®, Is 103®, Dk 1132, Job 6® is doubtful, see RYm). food-supply. Under the simpler conditions of early 

Ostrich eggs have recently been found in an early grave times the exclusive source of supply was the house- 

at Gezer (PEFSt 1907, 191). holder’s own herd (Gn IS^) or flock (27®), bis vineyard 

8. Under the head of animal food must also be reck- and oliveyard or his ‘ garden of herbs* (1 K 21®), As 

oned the various edible insects enumerated, Lv ll”**, the Hebrews became dwellers in cities their food-stuffs 

apparently four species of the locust famUy (see Locust), naturally became more and more articles of commerce. 

Locusts were regarded as delicacies by the Assyrians, The bakers, for example, who gave their name to a 

formed part of the food of John the Baptist (Mt 3®, street in Jerusalem (Jer 3723), not only fired the dough 

Mk 1*), and are still eaten by the Arabs. By the latter prepared in private houses, as at the present day, but. 

they are prepared in various ways, one of the commonest doubtless, baked and sold bread to the public, as did 

being to remove the head, legs, and wings, and to fry their successors in the first and second centuries (see 
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Mishna, rdsairrA. An active trade m ‘victuals’ is 
attested for Nehemiah’s day (13*^^ i. v.hen we hear of 
the ‘fish-gate’ (3-; and the ‘sheep gate’ (3^), so named, 
doubtless, from their respective markets. The disciples 
were accustomed to buy provisions as they journeyed 
through the land (Jn 4«; cf. and Conntli, we may 
be sure, was not the only city of tiie time that had a 
provision-market (I Co 10®, EV shambles). In Jeru- 
salem, again, cheese was to be bought in the Cheese- 
makt'rs’ Valley (Tyropoeon), and oil at the oil-merchants 
(Mt and so on. In the early morning estwiCially, 
the streets near the city gates on the north and west, 
which led to the country, were doubtless then, as now. 
transformed into market-places, lined with men and 
women offering for sale the produce of their farms and 
gardens. Even the outer court of the Temple itself 
had in our Lord’s day become a ‘house of merchandise’ 
(Jn 2‘'5j. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

FOOL.— The Heb. language is rich in w'-ords which 
express various kinds of folly. 1. The KesU is ghb of 
tongue, *his mouth is his destruction’ (Pr IS’; cf. 
14W); in Ec 5*^* ‘the sacrifice of fools’ is offered by 
him W’ho IS rash w’lth his mouth. But such an one 
is ‘light-hearted, thoughtless and noisy rather than 
vicious.’ 2. The sakm manifests his folly not in 
speech, but in action; it was after David had numbered 
the people that he reproached himself for acting ‘very 
foolishly’ (2 S 2410). Conseiiuences prove that fools 
of this class have blundered in their calculations (Gn 3128, 
1 S 13‘^ Is 44®). 3. The 'evU is stupid, impatient 
of reproof, often sullen and quarrelsome. He despises 
wisdom and instruction (Pr V, cf. 158), is soon angry 
(Pr 12i« 27*), and may sometimes be desenbed as sinful 
(Pr 24*). 4. The folly of the 7iSb/iai is never mere 
Intellectual deficiency or stupidity; it is a moral fault, 
sometimes a crime, always a sin. 'To commit folly’ 
is a euphemism for gross unchastity (Dt 22®, Jer 2923); 
the word is used also of sacrilege (Jos 7®), of blasphemy 
(Ps 7418), as w'ell as of impiety in general (Dt 32*, Ps 14* ), 
•These words are sometimes employed in a more general 
sense; to determine the shade of meamng applicable in 
any passage, a study of the context is essential. For 
further details see Kennedy, Hebrew Synonyms, p. 29 ff. 

In the NT the Gr. words for ‘fool* desenbe him 
as ‘deficient in understanding* (Lk 24®), ‘unwise* 
(Eph6®), ‘senseless’ (Lk 122®), ‘unintelhgent’ fRo pi). 
The Or. word which corresponds to the ‘impious fool’ 
of the OT is found in Mt 5®: Raca expresses ‘ contempt 
for a man’s head —you stupid!’ But ‘fool’ (more) 
expresses ‘contempt for his heart and character** you 
scoundrel!* (Bruce, EGT, in loc.). If mdre were ‘a 
Hebrew expression of condemnation* (RVm), it would 
‘enjoy the distinction of being the only pure Hebrew 
word in the Greek Testament* (Field. Notes on the 
Translation of NT, p. 3). A *pure Hebrew wwd* 
a wofd not taken from the LXX and not Aramaic. 

J. G. Tasker. 

FOOT.— Is ** refers to the ornaments of women’s 
feet. Most of the metaphorical or figurative usages 
are connected with the idea of the feet as the lowest 
part of the body, opposed to the head; hence falling at 
a man’s feet, as the extreme of reverence or humility, 
kissing the feet (Lk T**), sitting at the feet, as the atti- 
tude of the pupil (Lk lO*®, Ac 223). The foot was 
literally placed on the neck of conquered foes (Jos lO**), 
as may be seen in Egyptian monuments. Hence ‘ under 
foot’ is used of subjection (Ps S®, 1 Co IS*^). In Dt 11*® 
the reference is to some system of irrigation in vogue 
in Egypt, either to the turning of a water-wheel by the 
foot, or to a method of distributing water from a canal 
*by making or breaking down with the foot the small 
ridges which regulate its flow’ (Driver, ad loc.). Other 
usages arise from the feet as stained or defiled in walking. 
The shaking of dust from the feet (Mt 10^, Ac IS”) 
wu the liga of complete rej'ection; the land was as a 


heathpn land, and its dust unclean. ^ the rand^ 
were ri'moved as a sign oj reverence (Ex 3‘, Jos 5«; 
cf, covering the feet. Is 6*), To remove the sanda 
was also the sign of the renunciation of a nght (Dt 25’», 
Ru 4*';. To walk barefoot was the symbol of mourning 
(2 S 15*®) or slavery (Is 20®). Jer 2® ‘Withhold thy 
foot from being unshod,’ i.e. do not wear the shoes off 
your foet in running after strange gods. 

irashinff the feet stained wnth the dust of the road 
w’as part of the regular duty of hospitality (Gn ISS 
Ex 3019, 2 S 11«, Ca 5®, Lk 7«). The use of ointment 
for this’ purpose was the sign of the perutent’s lavish 
love (Lk 7®*, Jn 12*). The washing of the feet at the 
Last Supper is primarily connected with this custom 
(Jn 13). Christ ‘the Lord and Master’ assumes the 
garb and does the work of a slav’e (13^). The lesson is 
not merely one of humility (cf. the dispute m Lk «22»). 
but of ready and self-sacrificing service. An interesting 
Rabbinic parallel is quoted on Ezk 16®: ‘Among men 
the slave washes his master, but with God it is not so. 
Edersheim further secs in the act a substitute for the 
washing of hands w’hich was part of the Paschal cere- 
monial; and there may be a reference to the proverb, 
connected with the Greek mystenes, that a great under- 
taking must not be entered upon ‘with unw'ashed feet.’ 
Tlie ser\nce of the Kingdom of heaven (or in particular 
the crisis of that night) is not to be approached in the 
spirit of unthinking pride showm in the dispute about 
precedence (see D. Smith, The Days of His Flesh, p 440). 
Besides the lesson of humility, there is also the symbolism 
of punfication. St. Peter, at first protesting, afterwards 
characteristically accepts this as literal. Christ s reply 
takes up the figure of one who has walked from the 
bath to his host’s house, and needs only to have the 
dust of his journey remov’-ed. Broadly, they are clean 
by their consecration to Him, but they need continual 
cleansing from the defilements of daily life. ‘ It seems 
impossible not to see in the word “bathed” a fore- 
shadowing of the idea of Christian baptism’ (Westcott, 
ad loe.). The same or other commentaries should be 
consulted for later imitations of the ceremony (cf. 1 Ti 
Kioi C. W. Emmet. 


FOOTMAK.— This word is used in two different 
senses; 1. A foot-soldier, always in phir. ‘footmen,’ 
foot-soldiers, infantry. Footmen probably composed 
the whole of the Isr. forces (1 S 4*® 15^) before the time 
of David. 2, A runner on foot: 1 S 22*’ (AVm ‘or 
guard, Eeb,runners*; RV‘guard,’ RYm ‘Heb. rvnnerf), 
* Runziers * would be the literal, and at the same time 
the most appropriate, rendering. The king had a body of 
runners about him, not so much to guard his person 
as to run his errands and do his bidding. They formed 
a recognized part of the royal state (IS 8**, 2 S 15*); 
they served as executioners (1 S 22*’, 2 K 10®); and, 
accompanying the king or his general into battle, they 
brought back official tidings of its progress or event 
(2 S 18*9). In Jer 125 both the Heb. and the Eng. 
(footmen) seem to be used in the more general sense 
of racers on foot. 

FOOTSTOOL.— See House, § 8. 

FORBEABANfCE. — See Longsufpbring. 


FOBD. — Of the numerous ‘fords’ or passages of the 
Jordan, two in ancient times were of chief importance: 
that opposite Jericho near Gilgal (Jos 2’, Jg 328), and 
that at Bethabara (mod. ^Abarah), at the junction of 
the Jalud (which drains the Jezreel valley) and the 
Jordan. Bridges are now used in crossing the Jordan. 
In 2 S 15*8 17*8 the AV has ‘plain’ for ‘fords,’ and 
in Jg 12*- ® ‘passages.’ Other fords were those of the 
Jabbok (Gn 32®) and the Amon (Is W). 

G. li . Robinson. 

forehead. — I n Jer 3® a whore’s forehead is a 
type of shamelessness; in Ezk 38 ® the forehead stands 
for obstinacy. In 9< the righteous receive a mark, 
probably the letter Taw, on their forehead. Hence the 
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symbolism in Rev etc., where the mark is the Divine 
signet. It IS doubtful what is the mark of the beast 
(Rev 13**;, see Swete, ad loc 17* is a probable allusion 
to a custom of Roman harlots. Sha\mg the forehead 
in sign of mourning is forbidden ( Dt 1 ». For Ezk 16‘®, 
see RV. See also Marks. C. W. Emmet 

FOREIGNER . — See Nations, Stranger. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE .—See Predestination. 

FORERUNNER.— The English word gives the exact 
sense of the Greek prodr omos, which, in its classical usage, 
signifies ‘ one who goes before ’ , it may be as a scout to 
reconnoitre, or as a herald to announce the coming of the 
king and to make ready the way for the royal journey. 

1. John the Baptist was our Lord’s ‘forerunner.* 
The word is never applied to him in the NT, but he was 
the ‘messenger’ sent ‘before the face’ of the Lord ‘to 
prepare his way' (Mt ID®, Mk D, Lk 7*^; cf. Mai 3^), 
and to exhort others to ‘make his paths straight* (Mk 
1-’, cf Is 40« ). 

2. Only m He 62® is the word ‘forerunner’ found in 
the EV (WycUf ‘ the bifor goer,’ Rheims * the precursor’). 
Instead of the AV ‘whither the forerunner has for us 
entered, even Jesus,’ the RV nghtly renders: ‘whither as 
a forerunner Jesus entered for us.’ The change is 
important. To the readers of this Epistle it would 
be a startling announcement that Jesus had entered 
the Holy of HoUes as a forerunner. Thither the Jewish 
high pnest, one day in the year, went alone (He 9^). 
He was the people’s representative, but he was not their 
forerunner, for none might dare to follow him. The 
key-note of the Epistle is that all believers have access 
with boldness to the presence of the Most Holy God 
‘in the blood of Jesus’; they have this boldness because 
their High Priest has inaugurated for them a fresh 
and living way (lO^®* ). Already within the veil hope 
enters with assurance, for Jesus has ‘ gone that we may 
follow too.’ As the Forerunner of His redeemed He has 
inaugurated their entrance, He makes intercession for 
them, and He is preparing for them a place (Jn 142). 
Commenting on the significance of this ‘one word,’ 
Dr. A. B. Bruce says that it ‘expresses the whole essen- 
tial difference between the Chnstian and the Levitical 
religion— between the religion that brings men nigh 
to God, and the rehgion that kept or left men standing 
afar off’ {Expositor, m. vii. [1888], p. 167 f.). 

J. G. Tasker. 

FOREST.— 1. ya'ar (root meaning a ‘rugged* place), 
Dt 19®, 2 K 2«, Jer 46», Mic 3« etc. 2. horesh, 
2 Oh 27* etc. ; tr. ‘ wood,’ 1 S 23« (perhaps a proper name). 
3, pordgs, Neh 2« AV ‘king’s forest,* RVm ‘park*; 
also tr. ‘orchards,’ Ca 4”, Ec 2«, RV ‘parks.* From 
the many references it is dear that Palestine had more 
extensive forests in ancient times than to-day, — ^indeed, 
within living memory there has been a vast destruction 
of trees for fuel. Considerable patches of woodland 
still exist, e.g. on Tabor and Carmel, in parts of N. 
Galilee, around Banias, and specially in Gilead between 
es-Salt and the Jabbok. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

FORGETFULNESS.— Ps 88« ‘Shall thy wonders be 
known in the dark? and thy righteousness in the 
land of forgetfulness?* The meaning is general, as 
Coverdale ‘the londe where all tbingesare forgotten,* 
but probably more passive than active, that the person 
is forgotten rather than that he forgets. So Wis 17*; 
but in Wls 142* 1611, Sir 11« the word expresses the 
tendency to forget. 

FORGIVENESS.— Like many other words employed 
to convey ideas connected with the relations of God and 
man, this covers a variety of thoughts. In both OT 
and NT we have evidences of a more elastic vocabulary 
than the EV would lead us to suppose. 1. The OT has 
at least three different words all tr. ‘forgiveness’ or 
‘pardon,* referring either to God’s actions with regard 
to men (cf. Ex 34^, Ps 86®. Neh or to forgiveness 


extended to men by each other (cf. Gn 50* ^ 1 S SS*®). 
At a very early penod of human, or at least of Jewish, 
history, some sense ot the need of forgi%eness by God 
seems to have been felt. This wull be especially eudent 
if the words of despamng complaint put into the mouth 
of Cam be tr literally (see Dnver, The Book of Genesis, 
on 4« cf. RVm). The po^ver to forgive came to be 
looked on as inherent in God, who not only possessed 
the authonty, but loved thus to exhibit His mercy 
(Dn 9®, Neh 9*^ Jer 36*). In order, however, to obtain 
this gift, a corresponding condition of humiliation and 
repentance on man’s part had to be fulfilled (2 Ch 7**, 
Ps 86®), and without a conscious determination of the 
transgressor to amend and turn towards his God, no 
hope of pardon was held out (Jos 24*®, 2 K 24^, Jer 5* ’). 
On the other hand, as soon as men acknowledged their 
errors, and asked God to forgive, no limit was set to His 
love in this respect (1 K 8*® Ps 103*; cf. Dt 30*-*®). 
Nor could this condition be regarded as unreasonable, 
for holiness, the essential charactenstic of the Divine 
nature, demanded an answering correspondence on the 
part of man made in God’s image. Without this corre- 
spondence forgiveness was rendered impossible, and 
that, so to speak, automatically (cf. Lv 19*, Jos 24*®; 
see Nu 14**, Job 10^, Nah 1*). 

According to the Le-vitical code, when wrong was 
done between man and man, the first requisite in order 
to Divine pardon was restitution, which had to be 
followed up by a semce of atonement (Lv S*-^), Even 
in the case of sms of ignorance, repentance and its 
outward expression in sacrifice had to precede forgiveness 
(Lv , Nu 152*ff etc.). Here the educative influence 
of the Law must have been powerful, inculcating as it 
did at once the transcendent holiness of God and the 
need of a similar holiness on the part of His people 
(Lv 11«). Thus the Pauline saying, ‘The law hath 
been our tutor to bring us to Christ* (Gal 3*0» is pro- 
foundly true, and the great priestly services of the 
Temple, with the solemn and ornate ritual, must have 
given glimpses of the approach by w^hich men could 
feel their way and obtain the help indispensable for the 
needs adumbrated by the demands of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions. The burden of the prophetic exhortations, 
‘Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die?’ (Ezk 33**; cf. 
Is 44*2, Jer 35** 18*^ Hos 14*. J1 2** etc,), would be 
meaningless if the power to obey were withheld, or the 
way kept hidden. Indeed, these preachers of moral 
righteousness did not hesitate to emphasize the converse 
side of this truth in dwelling on the ‘repentance’ of 
God and His returning to His afflicted but repentant 
people (Jon 3», Mai 3^ etc.). The resultant effect of 
this mutual approach was the restoration to Divine 
favour, of those who had been alienated, by the free act 
of forgiveness on the part of God (Ps 85*, Is 55^ 59*®, 
Jer 13*7- 2* etc.). 

2. We are thus not surprised to learn that belief in 
the for^veness of sins was a cardinal article of the 
Jewish faith in the time of Jesus (Mk 27- Lk 5®*, cf. 
Is 43®*). Nor was the teaching of Jesus in any instance 
out of line with the national belief, for, according to His 
words, the source of all pardon was His Father (Mk ll*®f . 
Mt 6***-; cf. His appeal on the cross, ‘Father, forgive 
them,’ Lk 23**). It is true that ‘the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins ’ (Mk 2*®= Mt 9® — Lk 5“), 
but the form of the expression shows that Jesus was 
laying claim to a delegated authority (cf. Lk 7**, where, 
as in the case of the palsied man, the words are declaratory 
rather than absolute; see Plummer, ICC, in loc.). This 
is more clearly seen by a reference to NT epistolary 
literature, where again and again forgiveness and 
restoration are spoken of as mediated ‘in’ or ‘through* 
Christ (Eph 4»*, Col 2*2»-, 1 P S*®; cf. Eph 17, Rev 1*. 
1 Jn 2*2 etc.). Here, as in OT, only more insistently 
dwelt on, the consciousness of guilt and of the need 
of personal holiness is the first step on the road to God’s 
forgiveness (1 Jn 1®, cf. Ps 32* 61* etc.); and the open 
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acknovtledgmf'iit of these letliiiijs I^ looked on us the 
nui'nriil outcfnne of their eMstenrv (Ac 19'-, cf Ho 10’^ 
1 j*-! P'. The iiojieleirsness V.lticli ;U IHiies >e4‘ine(i to 

tiled do'A non Je>i4S, vdiejimiilrontefi b\ Hhari‘**uc 

oje.! 'It ion. u.is the result of the moral and ^pintual 
hi’raMt ol the reliirioiN teucheL- to tlieir real portion 
Un 'J , 

3. Aiiuiii, following aloiiff the line v.e ha\e traced in 
the ijT, onl} more defamtely and srieoiliCMlly ernphu&ized, 
ttie NT wniers ufhrm the necessity for a moral likeness 
beiv.j en (lod and man (cf. Mt o‘ It is in tins rejnon, 
pernaps, tliut the most stnkintf de\elopnit*m is to be 
sefii. Without exhibiting, in their relations to each 
other, the Divine spirit of forgiveue.^s, nu*n need lu \er 
hope to expeneiice God’s pardon for theiii.seh«''>. This, 
v,e are inclined to think, is the most striking feature in 
the ethical creations of Jesus’ teaching. By alino't 
every method of instruction, from incidental postulate 
(Mt 6‘-~Lk IIS Mk 11=5) to deliberate statement 
(Mt 6‘5, Mk Lk 17D and elaborate parable 
(Mt ls=‘i-=5j. He sought to attune the mmdsof His hearers 
to this Imrh and difficult note of the Christian spirit 
(cf. Col 3*'', 1 Jn 41 D. Once more, Jesus definitely 
asserts the limitation to vvhich the pardon and mercy 
e\en of God are subjected. Wiiatever may be the 
precise meaning attaching to the vvords ‘an eternal sin’ 
(Mk 3='<, it is plain that some definite border-line is 
referred to as the line of demarcation between those \\ ho 
may liope lor this evidence of God’s love and those 
who are outside its scope (Mt 123=). See art. Six, 
HI. 1. 

4. We have lastly to consider the words, recorded only 
by St. John, of the n&en Jesus to His assembled disciples 
(Jn 2u-=.( It IS remarkable that this is the only place 
m the Fourth Gospel where the w'ord tr. ‘forgive’ (RV) 
occurs, and we must not forget that the incident of 
conferring the power of absolution on the body of 
believers, as they W’ere gathered together, is peculiar 
to this wnter. At the same time, it is instructive to 
remember that nowhere is St. John much concerned 
with a simple narrative of events as such; he seems to 
be engaged rather in choosing those facts which he 
can subordinate to his teaching purposes. The choice, 
then, ot this circumstance must have been intentional, 
as havinga particular significance, and w’hen the immedi- 
ately preceding context is read, it is seen that the peculiar 
power transmitted is consequent upon the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. On tw’o other occasions somewhat similar 
powers were promised, once personally to St. Peter as 
the great representative of that complete faith in the 
Incarnation of which the Church is the ^ardian in the 
w'orld (Mt Id*®), and once to the Church in its corporate 
capacity as the final judge of the terms of fellowship 
for each of its members (Mt IS*®). In both these 
instances the words used by Jesus with regard to this 
spiritual power differ from those found in the narrative 
ot the Fourth Gospel, and the latter is seen to be more 
dcfimte, profound, and far-reaching in its scope than 
the fonner. The abiding presence of the living Spint 
in the Church is the sure guarantee that her powers m 
judging spintual things are inherent in her (cf, 1 Co 
2**’-*-) as the Body of Christ. Henceforth she carries 
in her bosom the authority so emphatically claimed by 
her Lord, to declare the wondrous fact of Divine forgive- 
ness (Ac 13®8) and to set forth the conditions upon w'hich 
it ultimately rests (see Westcott, Gospel of St, John, 
in loc.), Gosely connected with the exercise of this 
Divinely given authority is the rite of Baptism, con- 
ditioned by repentance and issuing in ‘the remission 
of sins’ (Ac 2*®). It is the initial act in virtue of which 
the Church claims to rule, guide, and upbuild the life 
of her members. It is symbolic, as was John’s baptism, 
of a ‘death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness’ 
(Mk H«Lk 3»; cf. Ro 6*, Col 2**). It is more than 
svrnbolic, for by it, as by a visible channel, the living 
and active Spint of God is conveyed to the soul, where 
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the fruition of the proini.sed forgiveness is seen m the 
luiness of the (’linstiau lile (Ac 2'% cl lO*-* ). 

5. t >n more tluiii one oeea.'^ion St Paul .speaks of the 
formvene'^.s <*f sms as constituting the ledcmption of 
t*ie hiirnun race effected h;. the death ol Christ (‘through 
his blood’ Kpli 1*. ct Col 1*>), and the author ot the 
IIpi‘-lle to the Hebrews f*inphasize.s this aspect of the 
atoning work of Jesus by showing its harmony with all 
with which previous revelation had made us familiar, 
for ‘apart from shedding ot blood there is no remission’ 
The same writer, moreover, asserts that once 
this object has been accomplished, nothing further 
remains to be done, as ‘there is no more offering for 
sin’ (10*V than that wdnch the ‘blood of Jesus’ (10*®) 
has accomplished. The tnunipliant cry of the Crucified, 
‘It !s timshed’ (Jn is for this wnter the guarantee 
not onl> that ‘the Death of Chnst is the objective 
ground on which the sms of men are remitted’ (Dale, 
The AtonemenU p. 430 f.), it is also the assurance that 
forgiveness of sin is the goal of the life and death of 
Him w'hose first words from the cross breathed a prayer 
for the forgiveness of His tormentors. J. R. Willis. 

FOBNIOATION.— See Crimes and Punishments, §3. 

FORTIFICATION AND SIEGE CRAFT .-At the date 
of the Hebrew invasion of Canaan its inhabitants were 
found to be in possession of ‘cities great and fenced 
up to heaven’ (Dt 9*; cf. Nu 13=®, Jos 14*=), most of 
them, as is now knowm, with a history of many centuries 
behind them. The inhabited places, then as alw^ays, 
were of two classes, w’alled and unwalled (Dt 3®), the 
latter comprising the country villages, the former the 
very numerous ‘cities,’ which though small in area 
were ‘fenced,’ i.e. fortified (the modern term every- 
where adopted by Amer. RV), ‘with high walls, gates, 
and bars ’ In this article it is proposed to indicate the 
nature of the W'alls by which these cities were fenced 
in OT times, and of the fortresses or ‘strong holds’ so 
frequently mentioned in Hebrew history, and finally, 
to describe the methods of attack and defence adopted 
by the Hebrews and their contemporaries. 

1 . The earliest fortification yet discovered in Palestine 
is that erected, it may be, as far back as b c. 4000 by 
the neolithic cave-dwellers of Gezer. This consisted 
of a simple bank of earth, between six and seven feet 
in height, the inside face of which is vertical, the outside 
sloping, and both cased with random stones (PBFSt, 
1903, 113, with section plan 116; 1904, 200; for date 
see 1905, 29). A similar ‘earth rampart’ was found 
at Tell el-Hesy, the ancient Lachish. 

The Semitic invaders, who appeared in Canaan about 
the middle of the third millennium, were able with their 
tools of bronze to carry the art of fortification far beyond 
this primitive stage. Their cities were planted for the 
most part on an outlying spur of a mountain range, or 
on a more or less isolated eminence or tdl. In either 
case the steep rock-faces of nature’s building may be 
said to hav’e been the city’s first line of defence. The 
walls, of crude brick or stone, with which art supple- 
mented nature, followed the contours of the ridge, the 
rock itself being frequently cut away to form artificial 
scarps, on the top of which the city wall was built. 
Consequently the walls were not required to be of uniform 
height throughout the enceinte, being lowest where the 
rock scarp was steepest, and highest on that side of the 
city from which approach was easiest and attack most 
to be feared. In the latter case, as at Jerusalem, which 
was assailable only from the north, it w'as usual to 
strengthen the defences by a wide and deep trench. 
Where, on the other hand, the city was perched upon an 
elevated tell, as at Gezer, Lachish, and in the ShephSlah 
generally, a trench was not required. 

The recent excavations in Palestine have shown that 
the fortifications of Canaanite and Hebrew cities were 
built, like their houses, of sun-dried bricks, or of stone, 
or of both combined. When brick was the chief material 
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It was usual to begin with one or more foundation courses 
of stone as a protection against damp After the intro- 
duction of the battenng-ram 6‘ it was necessary to 
increase the resistance of brick walls by a re\etinent 
or taciiig of stone, or less frequently oi kiln-burnt bricks, 
more especially in the lower part of the wall At Tell 
el-Hesy or Lachish the lower face of the north wall 
‘had been preserved by a strengthening wall on the 
outside, consisting of large rough stones in a parallel 
line about three feet away, with the mtervemng space 
filled m with pebbles’ (Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 
29). At Tell es-Safi, again — perhaps the ancient Gath 
— the iow'er part of the city w’all ‘shows external and 
internal facings of rubble with a packing of earth and 
small field stones,’ while the upper part had been built 
of large mud bricks (Bliss and Macahster, Excavations 
in Palestine, 30 — to be cited in the sequel as BM. Exc. 
In this work wull be found detailed descnptions, wnth 
plans and illustrations, of the walls of the various cities 
of Southern Palestine excavated by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1898-1900). 

The treatment of the stone used for fortifications and 
other masonry of importance vaned considerably in the 
successive periods, gradually advancing from that of 
the imposing but primitive ’cyclopean’ walls character- 
istic of the early architecture of the Levant, to the care- 
fully dressed stones wath drafted margins, laid in perfect 
courses, of the Herodian period. There was also a great 
variety in the size of the stones employed . Some of those 
still in situ in the wall of the Temple enclosure at 
Jerusalem are ‘over 30 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
feet high, weighing over 80 tons’ (Warren), and even 
these are exceeded by the colossal stones, over 60 feet 
in length, still to be seen in the temple wall at Baalbek. 

2. The thickness of the walls vaned from city to city, 
and even m the same city, being to a certain extent 
dependent on the required height at any given point. 
The outer wall of Gezer, of date cir. b c 1500, was 14 
feet in thickness. At one period the north wall of 
Lachish was ‘at least 17 feet thick,* while a thickness 
of 28 ft. is reached by a wall which is regarded as the 
oldest fortification of Megiddo. The foot of this wall, 
according to a well-known practice, was protected by a 
glacis of beaten earth. 

To increase the strength of a wall, the earliest builders 
were content to add to its thickness by means of but- 
tresses, which, by increasing the projection, gradually 
pass into towers. The latter were indispensable at the 
comers of walls (cf. 2 Ch 26^®, Zeph both RVm; 
see the plans of the walls and towers of Tell Zakariya 
etc. in BM. Exc.). Besides strengthening the wall, the 
projecting towers were of the first importance as ena- 
bling the defenders to command the portion of the 
walls, technically the ‘curtain,’ between them. 

Col. Billerbeck, a recognized authority on ancient forti- 
fications, has shown that the length of the curtain between 
the towers was determined by the effective range of the 
bows and slings of the period, which he estimates at 30 
metres, say, l()0feet (Der Festungsbauim Alien Orient, 41.). 
This estimate receives a striking confirmation from the 
earlier of the two walls of Gezer, of date dr. b.c 2900. This 
wall is provided with ‘long narrow towers, of small pro- 
jection, at intervals of 90 feet,’ which is precisely the distance 
between the towers of Sargon’s city at Khorsabad. The 
most famous towers in later Hebrew history are the three 
‘ royal towers * of Herod's Jerusalem — Hippious, Phasaelus, 
and Marianme. 

3. The height of the fortifications, as we have seen, 
varied with the nature of the site. The minimum 
height, according to Billerbeck (op. dt. 6), was about 
30 feet, this being the maximum length of the ancient 
scaling-ladders. No Canaanite city wall, however, has 
yet been found intact, and we can only calculate roughly 
from the breadth what the height may have been in 
any particular case. The former, according to the 
authority just quoted, had for reasons of stability to 
be from one-third to two-thirdw of the height. From the 


numerous repre.sentations of niy walls on the Assyrian 
s<Mil[»tun‘'a, tiiul troHi oin^r sounn^, we know that the 
walls w»>re lijrni*ln‘d with a breastwork or battlements, 
generally cn-ndlated— probably the pinnacles of ls54»2 
KV Tlie tovvers in particular v\ere proMded wnth pro- 
jecting battlements supported on corbels spniiging from 
the wall. 

When the site was strongly protected by nature, a 
single w'all sufficed, otherwise it was necessary to have 
an outer wall, which w'as ot less height than the main 
wall. This IS the chU frequently mentioned in OT, 
generally rendered rampart (1 K 21‘-3) or bulwark) Is 
261) Tell Sandahannah — probably the ancient 
Mareshah — were found two walls of the same period, the 
outer being in some places 15 feet iii advance of the 
inner (BM. Exc. 54). It was on a similar outer wall 
(chdl) that the ‘wise woman of Abel ot Beth-maacah’ 
held parley wuth Joab (2 S 20i®; for the reading see 
Cent. Bible, in loc.). Jerusalem, as is well known, 
W'as latterly ‘fenced’ on the X. and N.W. by three 
independent w'alls (see Jerusalem). 

4. In addition to its w'alls, every ancient city of im- 
portance possessed a strongly fortified place, corre- 
sponding to the acropolis of Greek cities, w'hich served 
as a refuge from, and a last defence against, the enemy 
when the city itself had been stormed (cf. Jg 9®i). 
Such was the ‘strong tower’ of Thebez (Jg. loc. cit.), 
the castle in Tirzah (1 K 16^8 RV), and the tower of 
Jezreel (2 K 9^'). The most frequent designation in 
EV, however, is hold or strong hold, as the ‘strong 
hold* of Zion (2 S 50, the acropolis of the Jebusite 
city, which AV m v.® terms ‘the fort,’ and in 1 Ch 11® 
‘the castle of Zion.’ In the later struggles w’lth the 
Syrians and Romans, respectively, tw'o Jerusalem forts 
played an important part- the citadel (RV) of 1 Mac 1“ 
3« etc. (in the original the Acra, built by Antiochus iv ) ; 
and the castle of Antonia, on the site of the earlier 
‘castle’ of Nehemiah’s day (Neh 28 7® RV), and itself 
the ‘castle* of Ac 2134 222 * etc. 

Apart from these citadels there is frequent mention 
in OT of fortresses in the modern sense of the word, — 
that is, strong places specially designed to protect the 
frontier, and to command the roads and passes by which 
the country might be invaded. Such were most of the 
places built, i.e. fortified, by Solomon (1 K 9i5* ), the 

‘strong holds’ fortified and pro fusioned by Rehoboam 
(2 Ch the ‘ castles and towers ’ built by Jotham (27^), 

and many more, A smaller isolated fort was named ‘ the 
tower of the watchmen ’(2X17® 18®). Among the more 
famous fortresses of later times may be named as types: 
the Idum©an fortress of Bethsura, conspicuous in the 
Maccabaean struggle; Jotapata, the fortress in Galilee 
associated with the name of the historian Josephus; 
Machaerus, said by Pliny to have been the strongest 
place in Palestine, next to Jerusalem; and Masada, the 
scene of the Jews’ last stand against the Romans. 

While there is Egyptian e^ddence for the existence of 
fortresses in Southern Palestine or the neighbourhood 
as early as b.c. 3600, and while a statue of Gudea (czr, 
B.c. 3000), with the tracing of an elaborate fortress, 
shows that the early Babylonians were expert fortress 
builders, the oldest actual remains of a Canaanite 
fortress are those discovered by Schumacher on the 
site of Megiddo in 1904, and dated by him between 
B.C. 2500 and 2000. Its most interesting feature is a 
fosse 8 ft. wide and from 6 to 10 ft. deep, with a counter- 
scarp lined with stone. At the neighbouring Taanach 
Dr. Sellin laid bare several forts, among them the now 
famous ‘castle of Ishtar-Washshur,’ in which was 
found ‘the first Palestinian library yet discovered,* 
in the shape of a series of cuneiform tablets containing 
this prince’s correspondence with neighbouring chiefs. 

It js impossible within the limits of this article to ^ve 
details of those interesting buildings. The student is referred 
lo SeUm*s Tell Ta'anek in vol. 50 (1904), and bis Nachleae 
in vol. 52 (19<>5) ,of the DenJcschriften of the Vienna Academy* 
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An with plans and photoKmphs, both of 

tfcf'Xaj'Rifh arxi the Me;?Rido f()rtres^('s, is ^iven by jb atli^T 
V incPiit Hi ius ( 'annan d’lWrh, V axiAorntxon rfrent(\ pp IT-rto. 
Mijireeasiiya(*f<*«-«ihle to theordtriaryHtudent is thcMietai’n d 
accuniit, With ineaMirements and plans, of the citadel of Tell 
Zatcanya—pf'diaps tlie ancient Azekah fort ihedby Keholw -am 
1 2 L’n 1 1 % cf J er d r I — veri by iilis's and Mai-alister in their 
etc , pp. 14-23, and plates 2-o. 

6. No mention has as yet been made of an important 
eli'inent m the lino of a city’s defences, namely, the 
gates. These were as few as possible, as being the 
weakest part of the defence, and for the same reason 
the strongest towers are found on either side of the 
gates (cf 3 Ch 26“ j. The most effective arrangement 
was to make the gateway a passage through a single 
gate-tower, which projected beyond both the outer and 
inner faces of the wall. In such cases two gates were 
pronded, an outer and an inner, at either end of the 
passage, as w’as the case at Mahanaim, where David 
is found sitting ‘between the two gates' (2 S 18“* j. 
Here we further learn that it -was usual to have a stair 
leading up to an upper storey in the gate-tow'er (v.w). 
the roof of which was apparently on a level with the 
top of the city w'all (v In place of a straight passage- 
w’ay through the tower, a passage bent at a nght angle 
like the letter L increased the possibilities of defence. 
In most cases the base of the L would be on the inside, 
towards the city, but in one of the Taanach forts above 
referred to the outer gate is in the side of an outer tower, 
and it is the inner gate that is in line with the wails 
(see restored plan in Vincent, op. cit. 59). The average 
width of the numerous gateways laid bare by recent 
excavation is about mne feet. 

The gate itself, called the ‘door of the gate’ in Neh 6*, 
consisted ordinarily of two parts or leaves (Is 45D of 
wood. For greater secunty against fire these w'ere 
often overlaid with bronze, the ‘gates of brass’ of 
Ps 107*«, Is 45*. The leaves were hung on pivots 
w’hich turned in sockets in the sill and lintel, and w'ere 
fastened by bolts let into the former. A strong bar 
or bars of wood, bronze (1 K 4‘3), or Iron (Job 40*«) 
secured the whole gate, passing transversely into sockets 
in the gate-posts, as we learn from Samson’s exploit at 
Gaza (Jg 161-3). *To have the charge of the gate’ 
(2 K 7*7) Tv'as a military post of honour, as this passage 
shows. In war time, at least, a sentinel was posted on 
the roof of the gate-house or tower (2 S 18*<, cf. 2 K 9*7). 

6, It remains to deal briefly with the siegecraft of 
the Hebrews and their contemporaries. A ‘fenced’ 
or fortified place might be captured in three ways: 
(a) by assault or storm, (6) by a blockade, or (c) by a 
regular siege, (c) The first method w'as most likely to 
succeed in the case of places of moderate strength, or 
where treachery was at work (cf. Jg I*** ). The assault 
was directed against the weakest points of the enceinte, 
particularly the gates (cf. Is 28«). Before the Hebrews 
learned the use of the battenng-ram, entrance to an 
enemy’s city or fortress was obtained by setting fire to 
the gates (Jg **), and by scaling the walls by means 
of scaling-ladders, under cover of a deadly shower of 
arrows and sling-stones. According to 1 Ch 11«, Joab 
w^as the first to scale the walls of the Jebusite fortress 
of Zion, when David took it by assault. Although 
scaJiitg-Iadders are explicitly mentioned only in 1 Mac 5^ 
— a pnor reference may be found in Pr 21** — they are 
familiar objects in the Egyptian representations of sieges 
from an early date, as w’ell as in the later Assyrian 
representations, and may be assumed to have been used 
by the Hebrew’s from the first. In early times, as is 
plain from the accounts of the capture of Ai (Jos 8**®*) 
and Shechem (Jg 9**7 ), a favourite stratagem was to 
entice the defenders from the city by a pretended flight, 
and then a force placed in ambush would make a dash 
for the gate. 

(6) The second method w*as to completely surround 
the city, and, by preventing ingress and egress, to starve 
it into surrender. This was evidently the method 
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adopted by Joab at the blockade of Rabbath-ammon, 
v.l,n'h wa.s toned to capituKite after the capture of 
th** ‘water fort’ <lor thn rendering y*e Cmt Bible on 
2 S 12^'* t, by which the defenders’ mam water-supply 
%vas cut off. 

icj In conducting a regular siege, which of course 
included both blockade and assault, the first step was 
to ‘east up a bank' (AV 2 S 20*5, 2 K 193*. Is Z7^) or 
mount (AV Ezk 42 17*7— RV has ‘mount,’ Amer. RV 
* mound ’ throughout ) This w as a mound of earth which 
W'as gradually advanced till it reached the walls, and was 
almost equal to them m height, and from which the 
besiegers could meet the besieged on more equal terms. 
The ‘mount’ is fiiht met w’lth in the account of Joab’s 
siege of -Vbel of Beth-maacah (2 S 20*®** ). In EV Joab 
IS represented as, at the same time, ‘battering’ or, in 
RVni, ‘undermining’ the wall, but the text is here 
in some disorder. Battering-rams are first mentioned 
in Ezekiel, and are scarcely to be expected so early as 
the time of Da^d. The Egyptians used a long pole, 
with a metal point shaped like a spear-head, which 
was not swung but worked by hand, and could only 
be effective, therefore, against walls of crude bnck (see 
illustr. m Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, i. 242). 

The battenng-engines (Ezk 26* RV; AV ‘engines of 
W’ar ’) of the Assy nans were called ‘ rams ’ by the Hebrews 
(Ezk 42 21*2), from their butting action, although they 
were without the familiar ram’s head of the Roman 
aHes. The Assyrian battering-ram ended either in a 
large spear-head, as with the Egyptians, or in a flat 
head shod w'lth metal, and was w’orked under the shelter 
of large wooden towers mounted on four or six wheels, 
of which taere are many representations in the Assynan 
wall sculptures (seeiUustr. m Toy’s* Ezekiel,’ SBOT, 102). 
These tow’ers were sometimes of several storeys, in 
which archers were stationed, and were moved forward 
against the w’alls on the mounds above described. 

When Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Jerusalem, his 
troops are said to have ’built forts against it round 
about’ (2 K 25*, cf. Ezk 4*), but the onginal term is 
obscure, and is rather, probably, to be understood in 
the sense of a siege-W’all or drcumvallatio — the ‘bank’ 
of Lk 19*3 RV-— for the purpose of making the blockade 
effective. On the other hand, the bulwarks of Dt 20=*, 
also Ec 9*3, w’hich had to be made of w’ood other than 
‘trees for meat,’ properly denote wooden forts or other 
siege works (is 29® RV) built for the protection of the 
besiegers in their efforts to storm or undermine the walls. 

7. The Assyrian sculptures give life-like pictuies of 
the various operations of ancient siegecraft. Here we 
see the massive battering-rams detaching the stones or 
bncks from an angle of the wall, while the defenders, 
by means of a grappling-chain, are attempting to drag 
the ram from its covenng tower. There the archers 
are pouring a heavy fire on the men upon the w’all, 
from behind large rectangular shields or screens of wood 
or wickerwork, standing on the ground, with a small 
projecting cover. These are intended by the ‘shield’ 
of 2 K 193 *, the ‘buckler’ of Ezk 26*, and the ‘mantelet’ 
of Nah 2®, all named in connexion with siege w’orks. In 
another place the miners are busy undermining the 
wall with picks, protected by a curved screen of wicker- 
work supported by a pole (illustr. of both screens in Toy, 
op. ciu 149; cf. Wilkinson, op. dt, i. 243). 

The monuments also show that the Assyrians had 
machines for castinglarge stones long before the tormenta, 
or siege-artillery, are said to have been invented in 
Sicily in b.c. 399. By the ‘ artiUery ’ of 1 S 20<o AV is, of 
course, meant the ordinary bow and arrows; but Uzziah 
is credited by the Chronicler with having * made engines 
invented by cunning men to be on the towers and 
upon the battlements to shoot arrows and great stones 
withal’ (2 Ch 26*®). The Books of the Maccabees show 
that by the second century, at least, the Jews were 
not behind their neighbours in the use of the artillery 
(1 Mac 6**7. j^v) of the period, ‘engines of war and 
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instruments for casting fire and stones, and pieces to 
cast darts and slings.’ (A detailed descnption, with 
illustrations, of these catapultcB and baClisCce, as the 
Romans termed them, will be found in the art. ‘Tor- 
mentum’ in Smith’s Diet of Gr. and Rom. Antiq ) At 
the siege of Gezer (such is the best reading, 1 Mac 13^3) 
Simon IS even said to have used effectively a piece of the 
most formidable siege-artillery then known, the hele- 
polls (lit. ‘city-taker,’ RV ‘engine of siege’), which Titus 
also employed in the siege of Jerusalem (for description 
see ‘ Helepolis’ in Smith, op. cU.). In this siege the Jews 
had 300 pieces for discharging arrows or rather bolts 
{catapiUtos), and 40 pieces for casting stones (ballistcs), 
according to Josephus, who gives a graphic account of 
the w’orkmg of these formidable ‘engines of w^ar’ in 
his story of the siege of Jotapata (BJ in. vii. 23.) 

8. The aim of the besieged was by every artifice in 
their power to counteract the efforts of the besiegers 
to scale or to make a breach in the w'alls (Am 4*), and 
in particular to destroy their siege works and artillery. 
The battenng-rams were rendered ineffective by letting 
down bags of chaff and other fenders from the battle- 
ments, or were thrown out of action by grappling- 
chains, or by having the head broken off by huge stones 
hurled from above. The mounds supporting the be- 
siegers’ towers were undermined, and the tow’ers them- 
selves and the other engines set on fire (1 Mac 6^3 j cf 
the ‘fiery darts’ or arrows of Eph fii®). 

In addition to the efforts of the bowmen, slingers, 
and javelin- throwers, who manned the walls, boiling oil 
was poured on those attempting to place the scaling- 
ladders, or to pass the boarding-bridges from the towers 
to the battlements. Of all these and many other 
expedients the Jewish War of Josephus is a familiar 
repertoire There, too, will be found the fullest account 
of the dire distress to which a city might be reduced by a 
prolonged siege (cf. 2 K ). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PORTUNATTIS.— The name of an apparently young 
member of the household of Stephanas, and a C^nnthian. 
With Stephanas and Achaicus he visited St. Paul at 
Ephesus (1 Co Ifi^^), he had probably been baptized by 
the Apostle himself (1“). Lightfoot (Clement i. 29, ii. 
187) thinks that he may well have been alive forty years 
later, and that he may be the Fortunatus mentioned in 
Clement of Rome’s Epistle to the Corinthians (§ 65). The 
manner in which the name is there introduced suggests 
that It belongs to a Corinthian. A. J. Maclean. 

FOBTURE. — See Gad (tnbe and god). 

FOUNDATION. — Great importance was attached 
to the laying of the foundation. It was accompanied 
by human sacrifice, as may be seen in the Babylonian 
records, a possible trace occurs in the story of Kiel 
(1 K 16«). Hence the stress on the size and splendour 
of the foundation, as in Solomon’s Temple (7®). It is a 
natural metaphor for the ultimate basis on which a 
thing rests (Job 4}^, Ezk 13”, Lk 6^*). Righteousness 
and judgment are the foundation of God’s throne (Ps 
8914 972 RV). ‘The city that hath the foundations’ 
is the type of the real and eternal (He llio). The 
Apostles themselves are the foundation of the New 
Jerusalem, formed of all manner of precious stones (Rev 
21M 19). ‘ The Apostolic Church is conditioned through 
the ages by the preaching and work of the Apostolate’ 
(Swete, ad loc. ; cf. Is 28«, Mt I6I8, Eph 220), In 1 Co 3W 
the metaphor is slightly different, the preaching of Jesus 
Christ being the one foundation (cf. Is 19i« RVm, where 
the word is used of the chief men of the State). In the 
frequent phrase ‘from the foundation of the world,’ 
the word is active meaning ‘ founding. ’ ‘ Foundations ’ 
occurs similarly in a passive sense, the earth being more 
or less literally conceived of as a huge building resting 
on piUars etc. (Ps IS^. « 24*, Is 24i8). In Ps ll^ 75» 
825, Ezk 304, the idea is applied metaphorically to the 
fundamental’ principles of law and justice on which 
the moral order rests. In 2 Ch 3», Is 64 16^, Jer 50*®, RV 
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should be followed. In 2 Ch 23s the ‘gate of the 
foundation’ is obscure, possibly we should read ‘the 
horse-gate.’ See albo Holse, § 3, C. W. Em.met. 

FOUNTAIN. — A word applied to living springs of 
water as contrasted with cisterns (Lv speafically 
of Beer-lahai-roi (Gn 16 w, Elira (Xu RV here 
‘spnngs’), Nephtoah (Jos W), and Jezreel (1 S 
The porous chalky limestone of Palestine abounds m 
good springs of w’ater, which, o\ung to their importance 
in a country rainless half the year, were eagerly coveted 
(Jg P5). In many springs the flow of water has been 
directed and increased by enlarging to tunnels the 
fissures through which the water trickled; many of 
these tunnels are of considerable length. Specimens 
exist at ‘ Urtas. Bittir, and other places near Jerusalem. 

Pv. A. S. Macalister. 

FOWL. — The wrord ‘fowl’ is used in AV for any kind 
of bird. The two words ‘ bird ’ and ' fowd ’ are employed 
simply for the sake of variety or perhaps to distinguish 
two different Heb. or Gr. words occurnng near one 
another. Thus Gn 15^“ ‘ the birds (Heb tsippbr) divided 
he not,’ 151 ^ ‘when the fowls (Heb. 'ayit) came dowm 
upon the carcases’; Jer 123 ‘the birds round about’ 
(same Heb. as ‘fowls’ in Gn 15“), Ps ‘the fowl of 
the air’ (same Heb. as ‘birds’ in Gn 15^°). See Bird. 

FOWLER. — See Snares. 

FOX. — (1) shU (31, see Jackal. (2) aldpSx (Gr.), 
Mt 8*0, Lk 958 13“ In the NT there is no doubt that 
the common fox and not the jackal is intended. It is 
noted in Rabbinical hterature and in Palestinian folk- 
lore for its cunning and treachery. It burrows in the 
ground (Lk 958). xhe small Egyptian fox (Vulpes 
nUotwa) IS common in S. Palestine, while the Tawmy 
fox (y. fiavescens), a larger ammal of hghter colour, 
occurs farther north. E. W. G. Masteeman. 

FBANBOTCENSE {lebdnah; Gr. libanos Mt 2“, Rev 
1813). — Frankincense is in six passages (Is 43*3 606 
Jer 6*6 17*6 41*) mistranslated in AV ‘ incense, ' but 
correctly in RV. It is a sweet-smeUmg gum, obtained 
as a milky exudation from various species of Bosw&lxa, 
the frankincense tree, an ally of the terebinth. The 
gum was imported from S. Arabia (Is 60*, Jer 6*8); it 
was a constituent of incense (Ex 3034); it is often associ- 
ated with myrrh (Ca S* 4®, Mt 2“); it was offered with 
the shewbread (Lv 24^). E. W. G. Masteeman. 

FRAY. — This obsolete Eng. verb is found in Zee 
121 and 1 Mac 14“ (‘ every man sat under his vine and 
his fig tree, and there was none to fray them’), and 
‘fray away’ occurs in Dt 28*6. Jer 7*3, gir 22*® (‘whoso 
casteth a stone at the birds frayeth them away’). It 
is a shortened form of * afray,’ of which the ptep. ‘ afraid ’ 
is still in use. 

FREE. — In the use of this adj. in the Eng. Bible 
notice 1 P 2“ ‘ as free, and not using your liberty for a 
cloke of maliciousness, but as the servants of God, 
that is, free from the Law, yet servants (slaves) to the 
higher law of love to God Ps 88* ‘ free among the dead, ’ 
a difficult passage: the probable meamng of the Heb. is 
‘separated from compamonship ’ or perhaps from Divine 
protection. Ac 22*8 ’I was free born,’ that is, as a 
Roman citizen. 2 Th 3^ * Pray for us that the word of 
the Lord may have free course’ (Gr. literally ‘May 
run,’ as AVm and RV): ‘free* means ‘unhindered’ 
as in Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour's Lost, v. ii. 738, ‘For 
mine own part, I breathe free breath,’ Ps 51“ * uphold 
me with thy free spint ’ (RVm and Amer. RV ‘ willing’); 
the word means generous, noble, and the reference is to 
the man’s own spirit (RV ‘with a free spirit ’). 

FREELY. — The use to observe is when ‘ freely’ means 
‘gratuitously.’ as Nu 11* ‘We remember the fish, which 
we did eat in Egypt freely’ (Vulg. gratis ) ; Mt lO* ‘freely 
ye received, freely give’ (Gr. dbrean, Rhem. ‘gratis’). 

FREEWILL.— See Predestination, 

FRINGES.— In Nu the Hebrews are com- 
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manded to ‘make them fnmres (Heb tsUM' in the 
borders [but RVni ‘tassels tii ilie conierb’l ol their 
j^annents throii^’-hoiil their p*uenitions ’ Tlie same 
ordinance, somewhat (lillerentiv expn^ssed. is found 
in the earber h^m^lation ot Dt.: ‘Thou shall make thee 
fnnges (lit , as RV'm, ‘twisted threads’) upon the 
four quarters (HV borders; of thy \esture wherewith 
thou coverest thyself’ (Dt 22 i 2 ;. xhe ‘vesture’ here 
referred to is the plaiddike upper garment of the 
Hebrews, as is evident from Ex 222^, where ‘vesture’ 
(RV ‘covering’) is ilehned as the aimUih, the upper ‘gar- 
ment ’ (RV ) in question, as desenbed under Duess, §4(0). 

The ‘fnnges’ to be made for this garment, howe\er, 
are not a continuous fringe round the four sides, like the 
fnnges wdiich are a characteristic feature of .Vssynan 
dress, but, as RVm, tassels of twisted or plaited threads, 
and are to be fastened to the four corners of the simlah. 
It was further required ‘ that they put upon the fnnge 
of each border a cord of blue’ (Nu IS®® RV), the precise 
meaning of which is uncertain. It is usually taken to 
mean that each tassel was to be attached by means of 
this cord of blue, or rather of blue-purple, to a corner 
of the simlah. 

That this ordinance w-as faithfully observed by the 
Jews of NT times is seen from the references to the 
iSltsUh or tassel of our Lord’s upper garment, disguised 
in EV under the 'hem* (.^V) of Mt 14J6, and 
‘border* of Mk 6“, Lk 8‘h RV has ‘border’ through- 
out, These tassels are still worn by the Jews, attached 
to the tallith or prayer-shawl, and to the smaller tallith, 
in the shape of a chest-protector, now worn as an under- 
garment, but without the addition of the blue thread. 
(For the somewhat comphcated method by which 
the tassels are made, the mode of attachment, and the 
mystical significance assigned to the threads and knots, 
see Hastings’ DB ii. 69»; for illustration see i, 627*.) In 
the passage in Nu. it is expressly said that the object of 
this ordinance was to furnish the Hebrews with a visible 
rermnder of the obligation resting upon them, as J'^’s 
chosen people, to walk in His law' and to keep all His 
commandments. It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that the practice of w’earing such ta&sels w'as 
unknown before the date of the Deuteronomic le^sla- 
tion. On the contrarj’, the representations of Asiatics 
on the w'alls of tombs and other Egyptian monuments 
show that tasselled garments are of early date m Western 
Asia (see plate li 6 of Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyp. vol. i., 
where note that the tassels are of blue threads). Hence 
it is altogether probable that the object of the Hebrew 
legislation is ‘to make a deeply rooted custom serve 
a fitting religious purpose’ (G. B. Gray. ‘Numbers’ 
[ICCl 183 f.). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

FROCK.— -In the Greek text of Sir 40* the poor 
man’s dress is said to be of unbleached linen, para- 
phrased in AV as *a linen’ and in RV as ‘a hempen 
frock.* The Hebrew original has, ‘ he that wraps him- 
self in a mantle of hair’ (Sraend), for which see Dress. 
§ 4 (c). A. R, S. Kennedy. 

FROG.—l. tsephardSa ' , Ex 8*-**, Ps 78*« 105’® — one of 
tht plagues of Egypt. 2. bcUrachoa (Gr,), Rev 16« 


j a type of uncleanness The edible frog and the little 
green tree-frog are both common all over the Holy 
Land. E. W. G. Masterman. 

FRONTLETS. — See Orname.nts, 2; Phylacteries 

FROWARD. — ‘Froward’ is a dialectic form of 
‘fromward’, it is the oppo.site of ‘toward,’ as w^e say 
‘to and fro’ for ‘to and from.’ Thus its meamng is 
perrcrse. The w’ord i.<i used chiefly in Proverbs. In NT 
it occurs only once, 1 P 2‘8, where the Gr. means literally 
tortuous like the course of a river, and then is applied to 
conduct that is not straightforw'ard . Frowardly is found 
in Is 57*" ‘and he w'ent on frowardly in the way of his 
heart.’ The Heb. is lit. ‘he walked turning away,’ as 
AVm. Frowardness occurs only m Pr. (2“ 6** lO’’). 
Barlowe says ‘Mojses the most faythfull seruaunte of 
God was partely by their frow'ardnes debarred fro the 
plesaunte lande of behest.’ 

FRUIT. —See Food, § 4. 

FRyiN(J-PAN.— See House. § 9. 

FUEL.— The principal ‘fuel [lit. ‘food’] of fire’ (Is 
95 *9) in use among the Hebrews was undoubtedly 
wood, either m its natural state or, among the wealthier 
classes, as charcoal (see Coal). The trees which fur- 
mshed the mam supply (cf Is 44**® ) probably differed 
little from those so employed in Syria at the present 
day, for which see PEFSt , 1891, 118 ff. Among 
other sources of supply were shrubs and undergrowth 
of all kinds, including the broom (Ps 120* RVm) and 
the buck-thorn (58“), also chaff and other refuse of the 
threshing-floor (Mt 3*®); and withered herbage, the 
‘grass’ of Mt 6’®. The use of dried animal dung as 
fuel, w'hich IS universal in the modern East, was ap- 
parently not unknown to the Hebrews (cL Ezk 4*9-*«). 
See further, House. § 7. 

FULLER, FULLER’S FIELD.— See Arts and 
Crafts. § 6. and Jerusalem, i. 4. 

FULNESS.— See Plbroma. 

FURLONG. — See Weights and Measures. 

FURNACE.— EV tr. of kihsMn (Gn IQm, Ex 9’ etc.), 
‘JifS (Ps 12«), kUr (Dt 420, 1 K 8« etc.), (Dn 3« ** 
etc.), which stand for either a brick-kiln or a smelting 
furnace: and of tannUr, which is better rendered ‘oven* 
(see Bread). 

FURNITURE. — In the AV ‘furniture’ is used in 
the general sense of furnishings, just as Bunyan speaks 
of ‘soldiers and their furmture’ {Holy War, p. 112). 
1. For the details of house furniture, see House, § 8. 
In this sense we read also of ‘the furniture of the 
tabernacle’ (Ex 31L Nu 3® RV, for AV ‘instruments,’ 
and elsewhere). For the less appropriate ‘furniture’ 
of the table of shewbread and of ‘the candlestick’ (Ex 
31®), RV has ‘vessels.’ 

2. The ‘camel’s furniture’ of Gn 31®* was a ‘camel- 
palankeen* {Oxf. Heh. Lex. p. 1124), ‘a crated frame, 
with cushions and carpets inside, and protected by an 
awning above, fastened to the camel’s saddle’ (Driver, 
Genesis, in loc.\ still used by women travellers in the 
East. A. R. S. Kennedy. 
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GAAL, son of Ebed (Jg 9*®* ), organized the rising 
against Abimelech by the discontented in Shechem. 
2ebul, Abimelech’s officer there, warned his master, 
who came with a strong force, and defeated the 
rebels under Gaal outside the city. Gaal and his 
brethten were driven out of Shechem, and terrible 


vengeance was taken upon the disaffected city. See 
Abimelech, 2. W. Ewing. 

GAASH.— A mountain in Ephraim (Jos 24®®, Jg 2®), 
The torrent-valleys of Gaash are mentioned in 2 S 23»® 
«lChlia 
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GABAEL. — 1. A distant anfvstor of Tobit (To P) 
2. A tneiiii ami kinsman of Tobit nisidim? at Raises 
in Media To liim Tobit, \\ht*n piineyor to the kiiijt 
of Absyna, once entrusted, ds a deposit, Id talents of 
&il\er (To 1^1). When blindness and po\erty came on 
Tobit in Nineveh, he recollected, after prayer, the 
lon^-forsfotten treasure (To 4^;, and wished hxs son 
Tobias to fetch it (v 21). Tobias found a guide, Raphael 
in disguise, who said he had lodged with Gabael (To 5®). 
When Tobias marned Sarah in Ecbatana, he sent Raphael 
for the deposit (9®;. 

GABATHA. — One of two eunuchs whose plot against 
Artaxerxes (the Ahasuerus, i e. Xerxes, ot canonical 
Est.) was discovered and frustrated by Mardocheus 
(Mordecau Ad. Est 12h In Est he is called Bigthan 
and m 6* Bigthana. 

GABBAI.— A Benjamite (Neh 11®, but text doubtful). 

GABBATHA (Jn 19‘3).— The meaning of this word is 
most uncertain, possibly ‘height’ or ‘ridge.’ It is 
used as the Heb. or Aramaic equivalent of the Gr. 
hthostmon or ‘pavement.’ There is no mention in 
any other place of either Gabbatha or ‘ the Pavement ’ 
That it was, as has been suggested, a portable tessellated 
pavement such as Julius Casar is said to have earned 
about with him, seems highly improbable. Tradition 
has identified as Gabbatha an extensive sheet of Roman 
pavement recently excavated near the Ecce Homo Arch. 
It certainly covered a large area, and the blocks of stone 
composing it are massive, the average size being 4 ft. 
X 3 ft. 6 in. and nearly 2 ft. thick. The pavement is 
in parts roughened for the passage of animals and 
chariots, but over most of the area it is smooth. The 
paved area was on a lofty place, the ground rapidly 
falling to east and west, and was in close proximity 
to, it not actually included within, the Antonia. 

E. W. G, Masterman. 

GABBE (1 Es 52®).— In Ezr 2» Geba. 

GABBIAS. — The brother of the Gabael to whom 
Tobit entrusted 10 talents of silver (To 1“; in 4®® AV 
and RV wrongly tr. ‘Gabael the son of Gabrias’). 

GABRIEL (‘man of God’).— In the first rank of the 
innumerable hosts of the heavenly hierarchy (Dn 7^®) 
there are seven w^ho occupy the first place — the seven 
archangels; of these Gabriel is one. In En Gabriel 
is sent to explain to Darnel the meaning of the vision of 
the ram and the he-goat; in 9®^ he tells Daniel of the 
seventy weeks which are * decreed ’ upon the people and 
the holy city. This is the only mention of Gabriel in 
the OT. In post-Biblical literature the name occurs 
more frequently. He appears twice in the NT as God’s 
messenger. He is sent to announce to Zacharias that 
Elisabeth will bear a son; he also tells the name that 
the child is to bear (Lk I*-*®). In Lk he appears to 
the Virgin Mary and announces the birth of a son to 
her; here again he says what the name of the child is 
to be: ‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus.’ 

In the Babylonian and Persian angelologies there are 
analogies to the seven archangels of the Jew's, and the 
possibility of Jewish belief having been influenced by these 
must not be lost sight of. W. 0. E. Oesterley. 

GAD (‘fortunate’).— Gn 30®** (J), 35“ (P); the 
first son of Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid, by Jacob, and 
full brother of Asher (‘Happy’). This like other of 
the tribal names, e.g. Don, Asher, is very probably, 
despite this popular etymology, the name of a deity 
(cf . Is 65^^^ where AV renders ‘ troop ’ but RV ‘ Fortune *), 
Another semi-etymology or, better, paronomasia (Gn 
49^®) connects the name of the tribe wdth its warlike 
experiences and characteristics, taking note only of this 
feature of the tribal life* 

gddh gedhudh yeghudhennu 
wehu' yaghudh *5qiS)h: 

*Afl for Gad, plunderers shall plunder him, 

And he shall plunder in the rear’ (t.e. effect 
reprisals and plunder in return). 


In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33*®) Gad is compared 
to a lioness that tearetli the arm and the crown of the 
head, and later (1 Ch 12‘< the Gadites who joined 
Da\id are riesenbed as leonine in appearance and 
incomparable in combat: ‘Their faces are as the faces 
of lions, the smallest is equal to a hundred and the 
greatest to a thousand.’ 

Upon the genetic relations of Gad and Asher the 
genealogy throws no light, for the fact that Gad and 
Asher, as it appears, wrere names of related di\dnities 
of Good Fortune w'ould be sufficient ground for umtiiig 
them, but why they should have been brought together 
under the name of Zilpah is not to be conjectured with 
any certainty. Leah, unlike Rachel, who was barren 
until after her maid had brought forth to Jacob, had 
already borne four sons before Zilpah w*as called in to 
help her infirmity. 

It appears that Gad, notwithstanding the genealogy, 
w’as a late tnbe. In the Song of Deborah it is not even 
mentioned. Gilead there takes its place, but Mesha 
(9th cent ) know's the inhabitants of Gilead as the ‘men 
of Gad.’ 

The families of Gad are given by P in Gn 46i® and 
Nu 2616® . 1 Ch 511® repeats them with vanations. In 
the Sinai census P gives 46,650 men of war. By the 
time they had reached the Wilderness they had decreased 
to 40,500. Their position on the march through the 
desert is vanously given in Numbers as 3rd, 6th, 11th. 

Nu 3234-38 (P) gives eight towns Ijdng wuthin the 
territory of Gad. The most southerly, Aroer, lay upon 
the Arnon; the most northerly, Jogbehah, not far from 
the Jabbok. Ataroth, another of these towns, is men- 
tioned on the Moabite stone (1. 10), and the ‘men 
of Gad’ are there said to have dwelt wdthin it ‘from 
of old.’ Within this region, and clustenng about Heshbon, 
P gives six cities to the Reubenites, But in Jos IS^®® 
Reuben has all to the south of Heshbon, and Gad all 
to the north of it. Owdng to the divergent statements 
in the Hexateuch and the histoncal books, it is quite 
impossible to say what the northern boundary was. In 
any case it was not a stable one. 

The reason assigned by the traditions for the settle- 
ment of Gad and Reuben in Gilead is that they w'ere 
pastoral tnbes, with large herds and flocks, and that 
they found the land pre-eminently adapted to their 
needs. They, therefore, obtained from Moses per- 
mission to settle on the east side of Jordan after they 
had first crossed the river and helped the other tribes 
in the work of conquest (see Nu 32 and Dt 318-2®). 

After the conquest, in the time of the Judges, the 
people of Gilead w'ere overrun by the Ammonites until 
Jephthah finally wrought their deliverance. In Da\id’s 
conflicts wdth Saul, the Gadites and other eastern tnbes 
came to his assistance. As the Mesha stone shows, 
they had probably at that time absorbed the Reubenites, 
who had been more exposed preMOusly to Moabite 
attacks, which at this time fell more directly upon 
Gad. When the northern tribes revolted, Jeroboam 
must have found the Gadites among his staunchest 
supporters, for it was to Penuel in Gadite terntory 
that he moved the capital from Shechem in Ephraim 
(1 K 12“). 

In 734 the Gadites with their kinsmen of the East 
Jordan, Galilee and Naphtali, were carried captive by 
Tiglath-pileser iii. when Ahaz in his perplexity ventured 
upon the bold alternative of appealing to him for assist- 
ance against the powerful confederation of Syrians, 
Israelites, and Edomites who had leagued together to 
dethrone him (1 K 15»®, 2 Ch 28^*®*). It was clearly a 
case of Scylla and Charybdis for Ahaz. It was fatal 
for Gad. See also Tribes of Israel. 

James A. Craiq. 

GrAD. — A god whose name appears in Gn 30“ (‘by 
the help of Gad’; so in v.w ‘by the help of Asherah’); 
in the place-names Baal-gad, and Migdal-gad (Jos 
1117 127 13* 1587); and in the personal name Azgad 
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(Bzr 2-^, Neh 7^' lO’®;. In Is 65^^ Gad (RV ‘Portune^ 
and Mtni an* narnt*d as two dtiinons with whom 
tht* Israelite's held cornniuiuon (see MnM*. Gad was 
probahl\ an appellative helore it became a personal 
name for a diMiiity, and is of Arama*aii, Aiabian, and 
Sjnan pro\ enance, but not Babiloruan. He was the 
f'od WHO ^:a\e good fortune tGr. Tjjchej, and presided 
over a person, house, or mountain. W. F. Cobb. 

GAD IS entitled 'the seer’ 11 Ch 29"'’ h ‘DaMd’s’ or 
* the king's seer’ < 1 Ch 21 2 Ch 29 ^^, 2 24* or ‘the 

prophet’ (1 i5 22% 2 S 24*>j. He is represented as 
having announced the Divine condemnation on the 
ro,^al census, and as having advised the erection of 
an altar on Araunah’s threshing-floor (2 B 24***^ = 
1 Ch 2F'® ). The Chronicler again ll Ch 29- '; names 
him as having written an account of some part of his 
muster’s reign. A late conception associated him with 
the prophet Nathan (2 Ch 29-*^^ in the task of planmng 
some of the king’s regulations with reference to the 
musical part of the service, while (1 S 225) he is also 
stated to have acted as David’s counsellor in penl 
during the period when the two dwelt together in ‘the 
hold; 

GAD (Valley of). — Mentioned only in 2 S 24®, and 
there the text should read ‘m the midst of the valley 
towards Gad,’ the valley {wad}i) here being the Arnon 
(wh. see). E. W. G. MAhTERM.v.x. 

GADABA.— A town whose ruins (extensive, hut in 
recent years much destroyed by the natives) bear the 
name of Cmm Keis, about six miles S.E. of the fc?ea of 
Galilee. It w as a towm of the Decapolis, probably Greek 
m ongin, and w as the chief city of Pera*a The date of its 
foundation is unknown, its capture by Antiochus (b.c. 218) 
being the first event recorded of it. It was famous for its 
hot baths, the spnngb of which btill exist. The narrative 
of the healing of the demoniac, according to Mt 8-5, is 
located m the ‘country of the Gadarenes,’ a reading re- 
peated in some MSS of the corresponding passage of Lk. 
(8«), where other MSS read Gergesenes. The probability 
IS that neither of these is correct, and that we ought to 
adopt a third reading, Gerasenes, which is corroborated 
by Mk 5K This would refer the miracle not to Gadara, 
which, as noted abov'e, was some distance from the Sea 
of Galilee, but to a more obscure place represented by 
the modern Kersa, on its Eastern shore. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

GADABEKES.— See Gadara, 

GADDI, — The Manassite spy, Nu 13^^ (P). 

GADDIEL.— The 2:ebulunite spy, Nu 13*0 (P). 

GADDIS (1 Mac 2r ). — The surname of Johanan or 
John, the eldest brother of Judas Maccabsus. The 
name perhaps represents the Heb. Gaddi (Nu 13“), 
meaning ‘my fortune.’ 

GADI.— Father of Menahera king of Israel (2 K 

15M. W). 

GADITES. — See Gad (tribe). 

GAHAM . — A son of Nahorby his concubine Reumah 
(Gn 2224), 

GAHAR.— A family of Nethinim who returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr. 2^^ Neh 74»), called in 1 Es 5’® 
Geddiir. 

GAl. — Given as a proper name in RV of 1 S 17^ 
’until thou comest to Gai,’ where AV has ‘until thou 
comest to the valley.' The LXX, as is noted in RVm, 
has Oath, and this would suit the context. 

GAItXS.-^This name is mentioned in five places of 
NT. One Gaius was St. Paul's host at Corinth, con- 
verted and baptized by him (Ro 16®», 1 Co I”). He 
was perhaps the same as ‘Gaius of Perbe’ who ac- 
companied the Apostle from Greece to Asia (Ac 204); 
if so, he would be a native of Derbe, but a dweller at 
Corinth- The Gaius of Macedonia, St. Paul’s ‘com- 
panion in travel' who was seized in the tiot at Ephesus 


(Ac 1929), and the Gaius addressed by St. John (3 Jn*), 
were probably ditferent men. A. J. Maclean. 

GALAL.— The name of two Levites (1 Ch 9** ”, 
Neh 1110. 

GALATIA is a Greek word, denved from Galatea, 
the Gr. name for the Gauls who invaded Asia Minor in 
the year b c. 278-7 (Lat, GoUootouci [ = ‘ Greek Gauls’], 
to diitingmsh them from their kindred who lived in 
France and Northern Italy;. These Gauls had been 
rav'aging the south-eastern parts of Europe, Greece, 
Macedonia, and Thrace, and crossed into Asia Minor at 
the invitation of Xicoinedes, king of Bithynia. Part of 
the same southward tendency appears in their move- 
ments in lialj and their conflicts with the Romans in 
the early cent lines of the Republic. Those who entered 
Asia Minor came as a nation with wives and families, 
not as mercenary soldiers. After some fifty years’ 
raiding and warring, they found a permanent settlement 
in north-eastern Phrygia, where the population was un- 
warhke. Their history down to the time of the Roman 
Empire is best studied in Ramsay's H^s^or. Com. on 
Galatians, p. 45 ft. They continued throughout these 
two centuries to be the ruling caste of the district, 
greatly outnumbered by the native Phrygian population, 
who, though m many respects an inferior race, had a 
powerful influence on the religion, customs, and habits 
of the Gauls, as subject races often have over their 
conquerors. The earlier sense of the term Galatia is, 
then, the country occupied by the Gaulish immigrants, 
the former north-eastern part of Phrygia, and the term 
GalatcB is used after the occupation to include the 
subject Phrygians as well as the Galam strictly so called 
(c.flf. 1 Mac 82). 

About B.c. 1 60 1 he Gauls acquired a portion of Lycaonia 
on their southern frontier, taking in Icomura and Lystra. 
About the same time also they had taken in Pessinus in 
the N.W. These and other expansions they ultimately 
owed to the support of Rome. From b.c. 64 Galatia 
was a client state of Rome. At the beginning .of that 
period it was under three rulers; from b.c. 44 it was 
under one only. Deiotarus, the greatest of the Galatian 
chiefs, received Armema Minor from Pompey in b.c. 64. 
Mark Antony conferred the eastern part of Paphlagonia 
on Castor as sole Galatian king in b.c. 40, and at the 
same time gave Amyntas a kingdom comprising Pisidic 
Phrygia and Pisidia generally. In b.c. 36, Castor’s 
Galatian dominions and Pamphylia were added to 
Amyntas’ kingdom. He was also given Iconium and 
the old Lycaonian tetrarchy, which Antony had formerly 
given to Polemon. After the battle of Actium in b.c. 31, 
Octavian conferred on Amyntas the additional country 
of Cilicia Tracheia. He had thus to keep order for Rome 
on the south side of the plateau and on the Taurus 
mountains. He governed by Roman methods, and, 
when he died in b.c. 25, he left his kingdom in such a 
state that Augustus resolved to take the greater part of 
it into the Empire in the stricter sense of that term, 
and made it into a province which he called Galatia. 
This is the second sense in which the term Galatia is 
used in ancient documents, namely, the sphere of duty 
which included the ethnic districts, Paphlagonia, Pontus 
Galaticus, Galatia (in the original narrower sense), 
Phrygia Galatica, and Lycaonia Galatica (with ‘the 
Added Land,’ part of the original Lycaonian tetrarchy). 
Galhtia, as a province, means all these territories together, 
under one Roman governor, and the inhabitants of 
such a province, whatever their race, were, in conformity 
with invariable Roman custom, denominated by a name 
etymologically connected with the name of the province. 
Thus Galatm (‘Galatians’) has a second sense, in con- 
formity with the second sense of the term Galatia: it 
is used to include all the inhabitants of the province 
(see the first map in the above-mentioned work 
Ramsay). 

The word ‘Galatia^ occurs three times in the NT* 
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(1 Co 16‘, Gal 12, and 1 P li). A possible fourth case 
(2 Ti 4‘®) must be left out of account, as the reading there 
is doubtful. There is an alternate e ‘Gallia,’ which, 
even if it be not the original, suggests that the word 
‘Galatia’ there should be taken in the sense of ‘Gallia’ 
(that IS, France). It is beyond doubt that in the passage 
of I Peter the word must be taken in the sense of the 
proMnce. The bearer of the letter evidently landed at 
some port on the Black Sea, perhaps Sinope, and \isited 
the provinces in the order in which they appear in the 
address of the letter: — Pontus, Galatia. Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithyma, taking ship again at the Black Sea 
for Rome. The Taurus range of mountains was always 
conceived of as diMding the pemnsula of Asia Minor into 
two parts, and St. Peter here appears as supervising or 
advising the whole body of Christians north of the 
Taurus range. (The effect of taking ‘ Galatia ' in the 
other sense would be to leave out certain Pauline churches, 
Derbe, Lystra, Icomum, and Pisidian Antioch, and 
perhaps these alone, in all that vast region: which is 
absurd.) With regard to the two passages in St. Paul, 
the case is settled by his unvarying usage. It has been 
noted that he, as a Roman citizen and a statesman, 
invariably uses geographical terms in the Roman sense, 
and that he even does violence to the Greek language by 
forcing the Latin names for ‘ Philippians ’ (Ph 4^5) and 
‘Illyricum’ (Ro IS^*) into Greek, and passes by the 
proper Greek term in each case. W e are bound , therefore, 
to believe that he uses ‘Galatia’ m the Roman sense, 
namely in the meaning of the Roman prOMnce as above 
defined. (This province had. as we have seen, ‘Galatia’ 
in the narrower and earlier sense as one of its parts.) 
It follows, therefore, that he uses * Galatians ’ (Gal 3^) 
also in the wider sense of all (Christian) inhabitants of 
the province, irrespective of their race, as far as they 
were known to him. 

In order to discover what commumties in this vast 
province are especially addressed by the Apostle in his 
Epistle, it is necessary to make a critical examination 
of the only two passages in Acts which afford us a clue 
(16« 1823). It is important to note that St. Luke never 
uses the term ‘Galatia’ or the term ‘Galatians,’ but 
only the adjective ‘Galatic’ (Ifi® IS®®). In 16* the 
rules of the Greek language require us to translate: — 
‘the Phrygo-Galatic region’ or ‘the region which is 
both Phrygian and Galatian’; that is, ‘the region 
which according to one nomenclature is Phrygian, and 
according to another is Galatian.’ This can be none 
other than that section of the province Galatia which 
was known as Phrygia Galatica, and which contained 
Pisidian Antioch and Iconium, exactly the places we 
should expect St. Paul and his companions to go to 
after Derbe and Lystra. In IS® the Greek may be 
translated either ‘the Galatico-Phrygian region’ or 
‘the Galatian region and Phrygia,’ preferably the latter, 
as It is difficult otherwise to account for the order in 
the Greek, ‘The Galatian region,’ then, will cover 
Derbe and Lystra; ‘Phrygia’ will include Icomum 
and Pisidian Antioch. We conclude then that, whether 
any other churches are comprised in the address of the 
Epistle to the Galatians or not,— and a negative answer 
is probably correct,— the churches of Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch are included. There is 
not a scrap of evidence that St. Paul had visited any 
other cities in that great province. A, Soutbr. 

GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.— 1. Occasion of 
the Epistie. — From internal evidence we gather that 
St. Paul had, when he wrote, paid two visits to the 
Galatians. On the first visit, which was due to an 
illness (4i®), he was welcomed in the most friendly way; 
on the second he warned them against Judaizers (1® 5* 
‘again,’ cf. 4i» ‘the former time,’ though this may be 
translated ‘ formerly ’) . After the second visit Judaizers 
came among the Galatians, and, under the influence of 
a single individual (the ‘who’ of 3' 6^ is singular, cf. 5^®) 
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persuaded them that they must be circumcised, that 
St. Paul had changed his mind and was inconsistent, 
that he had refrained from preaching circumcision to 
them only from a desire to be ‘all things to all men,’ but 
that he had preached it (at any rate as the better way) 
to others It is doubtful if the Judaizers upheld circum- 
cision as necessary to sahation, or only as necessary 
to a complete Chnstianity. It depends on whether we 
fix the date before or after the Council of Ac 15, which 
of these Mews we adopt (see § 4) . Further, the J udaizers 
disparaged St. Paul’s authority as compared with that 
of the 'Twelve. On heanng this the Apostle hastily 
wrote the Epistle to check the e\1l, and (probably) soon 
followed up the Epistle with a personal visit. 

2. To whom written. The North Galatian and South 
Galatian theories. — It is disputed whether the inhabi- 
tants of N. Galatia are addressed (Lightfoot, Salmon, 
the older commentators, Schmiedel in Enq/c. Bibl.), or 
the inhabitants of Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, 
and Derbe, which lay in the S. part of the Roman prov- 
ince Galatia (Ramsay, Sanday, Zahn, Renan, Pfleiderer, 
etc.). Those who hold the N. Galatian theory take 
Ac 16* 18“ as indicating that St. Paul visited Galatia 
proper, making a long detour. They press the argument 
that he wmuld not have called men of the four cities by 
the name ‘Galatians.’ as these lay outside Galatia 
proper, and that ‘Galatians’ must mean men who are 
Gauls by blood and descent; also that ‘by wnters 
speaking familiarly of the scenes in which they had 
themselves taken part* popular usage rather than 
official is probable, and therefore to call the 
Chnstian communities in the four cities ‘the churches 
of Galatia’ would be as unnatural as to speak of Pesth 
or (before the Italo- Austrian war) Vemce as * the Aus- 
tnan cities’ (lightfoot. Gal. p. 19). Pesth is not a case 
in point, for no educated person would call it ‘ Austnan’; 
but the Venice illustration is apt. These are the only 
weighty arguments. On the other hand, the N. Galatian 
theory creates Churches unheard of elsewhere in 1st cent, 
records; it is difficult on this hypothesis to understand 
the silence of Acts, which narrates all the critical points 
of St. Paul’s work. But Acts does tell us very fully of 
the foundation of the Church in S. Galatia. Then, again, 
on the N. Galatian theory, St. Paul nowhcrein his Epistles 
mentions the four cities w'here such eventful things 
happened, except once for blame in 2 Ti 3“ — a silence 
made more remarkable by the fact that in the collection 
of the alms he does mention ‘the churches of Galatia’ 
(1 Co 160. If the four cities are not here referred to, 
w’hy were they omitted? The main argument of the 
N. Galatian theory, given above, is sufficiently answered 
by taking into account St. Paul’s relation to the Roman 
Empire (see art. Acts of the Apostles, § 7.) 

With regard to the nomenclature, we notice that St. Luke 
sometimes uses popular non-political names like ‘ Phrygia' 
or ‘Mysia’ (Ac 2^® 16*); but Bt. Paul, as a Roman citizen, 
uses place-names in their Roman sense throughout, e.g. 
‘Achaia’ (which in Greek popular usage had a much narrower 
meamng than the Homan province, and did not include 
Athens, while St. Paul contrasts it with Macedonia, the only 
other Roman province in Greece, and therefore clearly uses 
it in its Roman sense, Ro 16“ 2 9® 11^®, 1 Th 1’**; cf. 

1 Co 16®), ‘ Macedonia,' ‘Illyricum’ (Ro 15” only; the 
Greeks dia not use this name popularly as a substantive, 
and none but a Roman could so denote the province; in 

2 Ti 4” St. Paul himself calls it ‘Dalmatia,’ as the name- 
usage was changing from the one to the other), ' Syria and 
Cilicia’ (one Roman province), and ‘Asia| (the Roman 

S rovince of that name, the W. part of Asia Minor, including 
Cysia). We may compare St. Peter’s nomenclature in 
1 P 12, where he is so much influenced by Pauline ideas as 
to designate all AsiaMinornorthof theTaurus by enumerat- 
ing the Roman provinces. St. Paul, then, calls all citizens of 
the province of Galatia by the honourable name ‘ Galatians.’ 
To call the inhabitants of the four cities ‘Phrygians’ or 
‘Lycaomans’ would be as discourteous as to call them 
‘slaves ’ or ‘ barbarians.' The Roman colonies like Pisidian 
Antioch were most jealous of their Roman connexion. 

The South Galatian theory reconciles the Epistle and 
Acts without the somewhat violent hypotheses of the riraj 
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thefiry. The cniriai p:i«.^as;ps are Ar 16'= 18=^, -whieh are 
apf*f‘ah"i to on t/jth ‘•Kiei In If/ St Paul romes from 
Syr<>-< la. lu ’«i Df'rhea'’>i'l L>’?tra, no doubt by land, through 
the ( lUfj'iM tlatos [Derhe being inentioried fip*t as being 
reu'died nr-(, uhiU* in 11'^ Lystra was reached hnbt ana 
me"tio!.e(i hr-:t], and then ‘they w’eiit through tr.l. going 
throngnt 1 he region of I brygia and Galatia,’ lit.* the Phrygian 
and Gaiatie region’ [so all, the best M.SS read these last 
wnnisf This ‘region,’ then (probably a tcehnical term 
for the subdivision of a province), was a bingle distnet to 
which the epithets ‘Phrygian’ and ‘Gaiatic’ could both 
be applied; that is, it w’as ihat dLstrict w’hich w’as part of 
tht‘ f>ld country of Phrygia, and also part of the Roman 

f )r<jvince of Galatia. But n«> part of the old Galatia over- 
apped Phrygia, and the only district satisfying the reciuire- 
nieiitsis the region around Pisidian Antioch and Iconium; 
therefore in IG'^ a detour to N.Galatiaia excluded. Moreover, 
po route from N. Galatia to Bithynia could bring the trav- 
ellers ‘over again.st My&ia’ G6*J. They would have had 
to return almost to the spot from which they started on 
their hypothetic journey to N Galatia. Attempts to trans- 
late this passage, even as read by the best MSS, as if it were 
‘Phrygia and the Galatic region,* as the AV text (following 
inferior MSS) has it, have been made by a citation of Lk3*, 
but this appears to be a mistake; the word translated there 
‘ Itunea’ ls really an adjective ‘ Ituraan,’ and the mean- 
ing probably is ‘the Ituraean region which is also called 
Trachonitis ’ 

111 the other passage, .\c 18®, the grammar and therefore 
the meaning are different. St Paul comes, probably, by the 
same land route as before, and to the same distnct; yet now 
Derbe and Lystra are not mentioned by name Bt. Paul 
went m succession througb ‘ theGalatic region ’ and through 
‘Phrygia’ lor ‘[thej Phrygian [region]’). The grammar 
requires two different diS?tncta here. The first is the* Galatic 
region ’ [of Lycaonia] — that part of old Lycaonia w Inch was 
in the province Galatia, i.e. the region round Derbe and 
Lystra. The hecond ls the ‘Phrygian region ’ [of Galatia], 
t.e what was in 16® called the Phrygo-Galatic region, that 
around Antioch and Iconium. In using a different phrase 
St. Luke considers the travellers’ point of view; for in the 
latter case they leave Syrian Antioch, and enter, by way of 
non-Roman Lycaonia, into Galatic Lycaonia (‘the Galatic 
region’), while in the former case they start from Lystra 
and enter the Phrygo-Galatic region near Iconium. 

AU this is clear on the S. Galatian theoiy. But on the 
other theory it is very hard to reconcile the Epistle with 
Acts. The S. Galatian theory also fits in very well with 
incidental notices in the Epistle, such as the fact that the 
Galatians evidently knew Barnabas well, and were aware 
that he was the champion of the Gentiles ( 2 ^^ ‘even Bar- 
nabas’): but Barnabas did not accompany Paul on the 
Second Missionary Journey, when, on the N. Galatian 
theory, the Galatians were first evangelized. Again, 
Gal 4® fits in very w’ell wdth *\c 13^* on the S. Galatian 
theory: for the very thing that one attacked with an illness 
in the low-lymg lands of Pamphylia would do would be to 
go to the high uplands of Pisidian Antioch. This seems 
to have been an unexpected change of plan (one which 
perhaps caused Mark’s defection). On the other hand, 
if a visit to Galatia proper w^ere part of the plan in Ac 16 
to visit Bithynia, Gal 4^3 is unintelligible. 

3. St. Paul’s autobiography.— In chs. 1. 2 the Apostle 
vindicates his authority by saying that he received it 
direct from God, and not through the older Apostles, 
with whom the Judaizers compared lum unfavourably. 
For this purjiose he tells of his conversion, of his relations 
with the Twelve, and of his Msits to Jerusalem; and 
shows that he did not receive his commission from men. 
Prof Ramsay urges with much force that it w’as essential 
to Paul's argument that he should mention all \1sits paid 
by iiira to Jerusalem between his conversion and the 
time of his evangelizing the Galatians. In the Epistle 
we read of two visits 2i), the former 3 years after his 
conversion (or after his return to Damascus), to visit 
Cephas, when of the Apostles he saw only James the 
Lord's brother besides, and the latter 14 years after his 
conversion (or after his first \nsit), when he went *by 
revelation’ with Barnabas and Titus and privately laid 
before the Twelve (this probably is the meaning of 
‘them' in 2*: James, Cephas, and John are mentioned) j 
the gospel which he preached among the Gentiles, We 
have, then, to ask, To which, if any, of the visits recorded 
in Acts do these correspond? Most scholars agree that 
Gal P*=Ac 9*“**, and that the word ‘Apostles’ in the 


latter place means Peter and James only. But there 
IS much diversity of opinion concerning Gal 2b Light- 
foot and Banday identify this nsit with that of Ac 
152 fthe Jerusalem Council), saying that at the inter- 
mediate visit of Ac 1130 there w’ere no Apostles in Jeru- 
.salem, the storm of persecution having broken over the 
Church (only the ‘elders' are mentioned), and the 
Apostles ha\ing retired, as, therefore, St. Paul’s object 
I w as to giv e his relation to the Twelve, he does not mention 
this M.sit, during which he did not see them. Ramsay 
I identifies the visit with that of Ac IP®, since otherwise 
St. Paul would be suppressing a point which w'ould tell 
in favour of his opponents, it being essential to his 
argument to mention all his Msits (see above) , more- 
o\er, the hypothesis of the flight of the Apostles and of 
‘e\eiy Christian of rank’ is scarcely creditable to them. 
They would hardly have left the Church to take care 
of itself, or have allowed the elders to bear the brunt 
of the storm, while the mention of elders only in ll^® 
would be due to the fact that they, not the Apostles, 
w'ould administer the alms (cf. Ac G®). 

Other arguments on either side may perhaps balance 
each other, and are not crucial Thus Prof. Ramsay adduces 
the dLscrepancies between Gal 2® and Ac 16®, in the former 
case the visit was ' by revelation,’ in the latter by appoint- 
ment of the brethren (these are not altogether incompatible 
facts), in the former case the discussion was private, in 
the latter public (this is accounted for by the supposition 
of a preliminary private conference, but that greatly damages 
St. Paul’s argument) . On the other hand, Dr. Sanday thinks 
that the stage of controversy in Gal 2 suits Ac 16 rather 
than Ac 11. This argument does not appear to the present 
w’nter to be of much value, for the question of the Gentiles 
and the Mosaic Law had really arisen with the case of 
Cornelius (Ac 11®® ), and from the nature of things must 
have been present whenever a Gentile became a Christian. 
The Council in Ac 16 represents the climax when the matter 
came to public discussion and formal decision; we cannot 
suppose that the controversy sprang up suddenly with a 
mushroom growth. On the whole, in spite of the great 
weight of the names of Bp. Lightfoot and Dr. Sanday, the 
balance of the argument appears to he on the side of Prof. 
Ramsay. 

SL Peter at Antioch . — ^This incident in the autobiography 
(2'^® ) is placed by Lightfoot immediately after Ac 
Ramsay thinks that it was not necessarily later in time 
than that which precedes, though on his view of the second 
visit it is in its proper chronological order. He puts it 
about the time of Ac 15^. The situation would then be as 
follows. At first many Jewish Christians began to associate 
with Gentile Christians. But when the logical position 
was put to them that God had opened another door to 
salvation outside the Law of Moses, and so had practically 
annulled the Law, they shrank from the consequences, 
Peter began to draw back (this is the force of the tenses in 
Gal 2 ^ 2 ), and even Barnabas was somewhat carried away. 
But Paul’s arguments were convincing, and both Peter 
and Barnabas became champions of the Gentiles at the 
Council. It is difiScult to understand Peter’s action if it 
happened after the Council. 

4. Date and place of -roting.— Upholders of the 
N. Galatian theory, understanding Ac 16® 18® to repre- 
sent the two visits to the Galatians implied in Gal 4®, 
usually fix on Ephesus as the place of writing, and 
suppose that the Epistle dates from the long stay there 
recorded in Ac 198® , probably early in the stay (cf. 
Gal 1® ‘ye are so quickly removing’); but Lightfoot 
postpones the date for some two years, and thinks that 
the Epistle was written from Macedoma (Ac 200, rather 
earlier than Romans and after 2 Corinthians. He gives 
a comparison of these Epistles, showing the very close 
connexion between Romans and Galatians: the same 
use of OT, the same ideas and same arguments, founded 
on the same texts; in the doctrinal part of Galatians 
we can find a parallel for almost every thought and 
argument in Romans. It is generally agreed that the 
latter, a systematic treatise, Is later than the former, 
a personal and fragmentary Epistle. The likeness is 
much less marked between Galatians and 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians; but in 2 Corinthians the Apostle vindicates his 
authority much as in Galatians. The opposition to him 
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evidently died away with the controversy about circum- 
cision Thus it is clear that these four Epistles hang 
together and are to be separated chronologically from 
the rest 

On the S. Galatian theory, the Epistle was written 
from Antioch. Ramsay puts it at the end of the Second 
Missionary Journey (Ac IS-;. Timothy, he thinks, 
had been sent to his home at Lystra from Corinth, and 
rejoined Paul at Synan Antioch, bringing news of the 
Galatian defection. Paul ^\^ote off hastily, despatched 
Timothy back with the letter, and as soon as possible 
followed himself (Ac IS-^). On this supposition the two 
visits to the Galatians implied by the Epistle would be 
those of Ac 13 f. and 16. The intended visit of Paul 
would be announced by Timothy, though it was not 
mentioned m the letter, which in any case was clearly 
wntteii in great haste. It is certainly strange, on the 
Ephesus or Macedonia hypothesis, that Paul neither 
took any steps to visit the ernng Galatians, nor, if he 
could not go to them, explained the reason of his in- 
ability. Ramsay’s view, however, has the disadvantage 
that It separates Galatians and Romans by some years. 
Yet if St Paul kept a copy of his letters, he might well 
have elaborated his hastily sketched argument in 
Galatians into the treatise in Romans, at some little 
interval of time. Ramsay gives a.d. 53 for Galatians, 
the other three Epistles following in 56 and 57. 

Another \iew is that of Weber, w’ho also holds that 
Syrian Antioch was the place of w'nting, but dates the 
Epistle before the Council (see Ac 14-8j. He agrees with 
Ramsay as to the two visits to Jerusalem; but he thinks 
that the manner of the Judaizers’ attack points to a time 
before the Apostolic decreee. Gal 6‘2 (* compel * ) suggests 
that they insisted on circumcision as necessary for 
salvation (§ 1). If so, their action could hardly have 
taken place after the Council. A strong argument on 
this side is that St. Paul makes no allusion to the decision 
of tile Council. The chronological difficulty of the 
14 years (20 is met by placing the conversion of St. Paul 
in A.D. 32 Weber thinks that 5* could not have been 
written after the circumcision of Timothy; but this is 
doubtful. The two Msits to the Galatians, on this view, 
would be those of Ac 13, on the outward and the home- 
ward journey respectively. The strongest argument 
against Weber’s date is that it necessitates such a long 
interval between Galatians and Romans. 

6. Abstract of the Epistle. ~Chs. 1. 2. Answer to the 
Judaizers’ disparagement of Paul’s office and message. 
Narrative of his life from his conversion onwards, show- 
ing that he did not receive his Apostleship and his gospel 
through the medium of other Apostles, but direct from 
God. 

31-5^2. Doctrinal exposition of the freedom of the 
gospel, as against the legalism of the Judaizers. Abra- 
ham was justified by faith, not by the Law, and so 
are the children of Abraham. The Law was an inferior 
dispensation, though good for the time, and useful as 
educating the world for freedom ; the Galatians were bent 
on returning to a state of tutelage, and their present 
attitude was retrogressive. 

513-610, Hortatory. ‘ Hold fast by freedom, but do 
not mistake it for licence. Be forbearing and liberal.* 

611-18, Conclusion. Summing up of the whole in Paul’s 
own hand, written in large characters (6“ RV) to show 
the importance of the subject of the autograph. 

6. Genuineness of the Epistle.— Until lately Galatians, 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians were universally acknowl- 
edged to be by St. Paul, and the Ttlbingen school made 
their genuineness the basis of their attack on the other 
Epistles. Lately Prof, van Manen (Encyc. BiU. sv, 

‘ Paul’) and others have denied the genuineness of these 
four also, chiefly on the ground that they are said to 
quote late Jewish apocalypses, to assume the existence 
of written Gospels, and to quote Philo and Seneca, and 
because the external attestation is said to begin as late 
as A.D. 150. These arguments are very unconvincing. 


the facts being improbable. .\nd why should there not 
have been wntten Gospels m St. Paul’s time? (cf. Lk 1^. 
As for the testimony, Clement of Rome explicitly men- 
tions and quotes 1 Corinthians, and his date cannot be 
brought down later than a.d. 100. Our Epistle is 
probably alluded to or cited by Barnabas, Hermas, and 
Ignatius (5 times); certainly by Polycarp (4 times), 
the Epistle to Diognetus, Justin Martyr, Melito, Athen- 
agoras, and the Acfs of Paul and Thecla. It is found in 
the Old Latin and Synan versions and in the Muratonan 
Fragment (c. a.d. 180-200), used by 2nd cent, heretics, 
alluded to by adversanes like Celsus and the wnter of the 
Clementine Homilies, and quoted by name and distinctly 
(as their fashion was) by Irenieus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian, at the end of the 2nd century. But, apart 
from this external testimony, the spontaneous nature of 
the Epistle is decisive in favour of its genuineness. 
There is no possible motive for forgery. An anti-Jewish 
Gnostic would not have used expressions of deference 
to the Apostles of the Circumcision; an Ebiomte would 
not have used the arguments of the Epistle against the 
Mosaic Law (thus the Clementine Homilies, an Ebionite 
vrork, clearly hits at the Epistle in several passages); 
an orthodox forger would avoid all appearance of conflict 
between Peter and Paul. After a.d. 70 there never 
was the least danger of the Gentile Christians being made 
to submit to the Law. There is therefore no reason for 
surpnse that the recent attack on the authenticity of 
the Epistle has been decisively rejected in this country 
by ail the best critics. A. J. Maclean. 

GALBANUIVE. — One of the ingredients of the sacred 
incense (Ex SO^^). It is a browmsh-yeUow, pleasant- 
smelling resin from various species of Ferula; it is 
imported from Persia. E. W. G. Masterman. 

GALEED (‘cairn of witness’). — The name which, 
according to Gn 31<7, was given by Jacob to the cairn 
erected on the occasion of the compact between him 
and Laban. There is evidently a charactenstic attempt 
also to account in this way for the name Gilead. The 
respective proceedings of Jacob and of Laban are un- 
certain, for the narrative is not only of composite ongin, 
but has suffered through the introduction of glosses 
into the text. It is pretty certain that we should 
read ‘Laban’ instead of ‘Jacob’ in v.‘5. The LXX 
seeks unsuccessfully to reduce the narrative to order 
by means of transpositions. 

GALILEE.— 1. Position,— Galilee was the province 
of Palestine north of Samaria. It was bounded south- 
ward by the Carmel range and the southern border of 
the plain of Esdraelon, whence it stretched eastward by 
Bethshean (Scythopobs, Beisan) to the Jordan. East- 
ward it vras limited by the Jordan and the western 
bank of its expansions (the Sea of Galilee and Waters 
of Merom). Northward and to the north-west it was 
bounded by Syria and Phoenicia; it reached the sea 
only in the region round the bay of Acca, and immedi- 
ately north of it. Its maximum extent therefore was 
somewhere about 60 miles north to south, and 30 east to 
west. 

2. Name.— The name GaLiLee is of Hebrew origin, 
and signifies a ‘ring’ or ‘circuit.* The name is a 
contraction of a fuller expression, preserved by Is 9^ 
namely, ‘Galilee of the [foreign] nations.’ This was 
originally the name of the district at the northern 
boundary of Israel, which was a frontier surrounded 
by foreigners on three sides. Thence it spread south- 
ward, till already by Isaiah’s time it included the region 
of the sea, i.e. the Sea of Galilee. Its further extension 
southward, to include the plain of Esdraelon. took 
place before the Maccabsean period. The attributive 
‘of the nations’ was probably dropped about this time 
— partly for brevity, partly because it was brought into 
the Jewish State by its conquest by John Hyreanus, 
about the end of the 2nd cent. b.c. 

3. Histozy.— In the tribal partition of the country 
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thf l^^rntory of Galilee was divided among the septs 
of Xaphtali, Zebulun, and part of Issachar. 

in <.»r hl^tfJ^y the tribal designations are generally 
i- 1 \.hvn s'ibdnisions of the country are denoted; 
t: isi :io doubt the reason why the name ‘ Galilee/ vrhich 
Is not a tnbal name, occurs so rarely m the Hebrew 

Tiptures — though the passage m Isaiah already 
(/.aud, as well as the references to Kedesh and other 
cp.'S ‘in Galilee’ (Jos 20^ 21®, 1 K 9“, 2 K lo” 

1 Ch show that the name was familiar and employed 
up ;i occasion. But though some of the most important 
ci the historical events of the early Hebrew history took 
jiluce within the borders of Galilee, it cannot be said to 
lia\e had a history of its own till later times. 

After the return of the Jews from the Exile, the 
population was concentrated for the greater part m 
Judtea, and the northern parts of Palestine were left 
to the descendants of the settlers established by Assyria. 
It was not till its conquest, probably by John Hyrcanus, 
that it was once more included in Jewish terntory and 
occupied by Jewish settlers. Under the pressure of 
Egyptian and Roman invaders the national patriotism 
developed rapidly, and it became as intensely a Jewish 
State as Jerusalem itself, notwithstanding the con- 
tempt with which the haughty inhabitants of Judaea 
regarded the northern pronncials. Under the Roman 
domination Galilee was governed as a tetrarchate, held 
by members of the Herod family. Herod the Great 
was ruler of Galilee in b.c. 47, and was succeeded by 
his son Antipas, as tetrarch, in b.c. 4. After the fall 
of Jerusalem, Galilee became the centre of Rabbimc 
life. The only ancient remains of Jewish synagogues 
are to be seen among the ruins of Galilaean cities. Mai- 
monides was buried at Tibenas. But it is as the prin- 
cipal theatre of Christ’s life and work that Galilee com- 
mands Its greatest interest. Almost the whole of His 
life, from His settlement as an infant in Nazareth, was 
spent within its borders. The great majority of the 
twelve Apostles W’ere also natives of this province. 

4. Physical Chajracteristics.— Owing to moisture 
derived from the Lebanon mountains, Galilee is the 
best-watered district of Palestine, and abounds in 
streams and springs, though the actual rainfall is 
little greater than that of Judaea. The result of this 
enhanced w’ater supply is seen in the fertility of the 
soil, which is far greater than anywhere in Southern 
Palestine. It was famous for oil, wheat, barley, and 
fruit, as well as cattle. The Sea of Galilee fisheries were 
also important. The formation of the country is lime- 
stone, broken by frequent dykes and outflows of trap 
and other volcanic rocks. Hot springs at Tibenas and 
elsewhere, and not infrequent earthquakes, indicate a 
continuance of volcanic and analogous energies. 

6. Population. — Galilee in the time of Christ was 
inhabited by a mixed population. There was the native 
Jewish element, grafted no doubt on a substratum of 
the Assynan settlers and other immigrants, whose in- 
trusion dated from the Israelite Exile — with probably 
yet a lower stratum, stretching back to the days of the 
Canaanites. Besides these there was the cultivated 
European class — the inhabitants of the Greek cities that 
surrounded the Sea of Tiberias, and the military repre- 
sentatives of the dominant power of Rome. We have 
seen that in Judaea the G^asans were looked down 
upon. ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 
(Jn 1^*) was one proverb. ‘Out of Galilee ariseth 
no prophet* (7**) was another, in the face of the fact 
that Galilee was the home of Deborah, Barak, Ibzan, 
Tola, Elon, with the prophets Jonah, Elisha, and possibly 
Hosea, The Galilaeans no doubt had provincialisms, 
such as the confusion of the gutturals in speech, which 
grated on the sensitive ears of the Judaeans, and was 
one of the indications that betrayed Peter when he 
•ndeavoured to deny his discipleship (Mt 26”). 

R. A. S. Macalistbb. 

QAULEEi MOtTKTAIN IN.— After our Lord’s res- 
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urrection, the eleven disciples went away from Jerusalem 
‘into Galilee, unto the mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them’ (Mt 2Sic;. No record or hint indicates 
to us what mountain is meant. There is no foundation 
for the theory that it is the Mt. of Olives, whose north 
point is said to have borne the name ‘Galilee.’ 

GAULEE, SEA OF.— 1. Situation, etc.— The Sea of 
Galilee is an expansion of the Jordan, 13 miles long, 
about S miles in maximum breadth , its surface is 680 
feet below that of the Mediterranean, its maximum 
depth is about 150 feet. In shape it is like a pear, 
the narrow end pointing southward. Like the Dead 
Sea, it is set deep among hills, which rise on the east side 
to a height of about 2000 feet. At the emergence of 
the Jordan, however, the Lake impinges on the plain 
of the Gh5r. 

2. Names.— The original name of the Sea seems to 
have been Oliiimeretib or Chinneroth, which a hazardous 
etymology connects with the Heb. kinv^r, ‘harp.’ 
The name is supposed to be given to the Sea on account 
of its fancied resemblance to such an instrument. It 
more probably takes its name from an as yet unrecog- 
mzed town or district in Naphtali (which bordered 
the Lake on the west side) referred to in Jos 19®, 
1 K 1520, By this name it is referred to in assigning 
the border of the Promised Land (Nu 34“), in stating the 
boundary of the trans-Jordanic tnbes (Dt 3^®, Jos 13^^), 
and in enumerating the kings conquered by Joshua 
(Jos 123). The Lake is referred to also by the name 
Gennesar in Josephus (always), and in 1 Mac 11«7 (AV). 
This name also is of uncertain origin; strong grounds 
exist for questioning its denvation as a corruption of 
the earlier appellation. In the Gospels it is referred to 
under a vanety of names: besides such general terms 
as ‘the lake’ (Lk 8® etc.), or ‘the sea' (Jn 6”), we find 
Lake of Gennesaret (only in Lk 50 » Sea of Tiberias ( Jn21^ 
and also as an explanatory or alternative name in 
Jn 60, but most frequently Sea of Galilee^ which seems 
to have been the normal name. The modem name is 
Bohr Tubariya, which is often rendered in English as 
‘Lake of Tiberias,’ by which name the Seals now fre- 
quently described (as in Baedeker’s Syria and Palestine), 

3. Dnportance in NT Times. — The Sea in the time of 
Christ was surrounded by a number of important cities, 
each of them the centre of a cultured population. Such 
were Tiberias, Bethsaida, Capernaum, Chorazin, Mag- 
dala, and others. The fishing industry was extensive, 
and where now but a few small boats are to be seen, 
there evidently were formerly large fleets of fishing 
vessels. The fishing trade of Galilee was of great im- 
portance, and was renowned throughout the world. 
Owing to the great height of the mountains surrounding 
the Lake, differences of temperature are produced 
which give rise to sudden and violent storms. Two 
such storms are mentioned in the Gospels — one in Mt 8”, 
Mk 4®, Lk 8®, the other in Mt 14« Mk 6«, Jn 6®. 
The repetition of the event within the narrow historical 
limits of the Gospels indicates that such tempests, then 
as now, were matters of frequent occurrence. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

GAIiL.— (1) rOsK some very bitter plant, Dt 29*** 
La 319; ‘water of gall,’ Jer 8” 9®; tr. ‘hemlock,* 
Hos 10<; ‘poison,’ Job 20”, Hemlock (Conium macula- 
turn), colocynth {CitruU'Us colocynfhis), and the poppy 
{Papaver somniferum) have all been suggested. The 
last is perhaps most probable. (2) mer’Srali (Job 16”) 
and merOrah (20») refer to the bile. The poison of 
serpents was supposed to lie in their bile (20”). The 
gall (Gr. cholS) of Mt 27« evidently refers to the LXX 
version of Ps 69», where cholB is tr. of rdsh, 

E, W. G. Masterman. 

GALLERY.— 1. AV in Ca 7® reads ‘The king is 
held in the galleries.’ The Heb. is Mrehd^m, which, 
there is no reasonable doubt, means ‘in the tresses* 
(so RV). The king is captivated, that is to say, by 
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the tresses of this ‘prince’s daughter’ 2. AV and 
RV ir. of att\q, a word whose etymology and meamng 
are both obscure It is found only m the descnption 
of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezk 41i3 le 4^)3 s;. 

GALLEY. — See Ships and Boais. 

GALLIM (‘heaps’). — A place near Jerusalem (1 S 
25^*). It IS personified, along with Anathoth and other 
towns, in Is lO^o. It is generally placed to the N. of 
Jerusalem, but the exact site is unknown. 

GALLIO. — The elder brother of Seneca. According 
to Acts he w^as proconsul of Achaia under the 

Emperor Claudius a d 53, when St. Paul w as in Connth 
Seneca mentions that his brother contracted fever in 
Achaia, and thus corroborates .Vets. The Jew's of 
Connth brought St. Paul before Gallio, charging him 
with persuading men ‘to W'orship God contrary to the 
law ’ (v.i'J). When, however, Gallio found that there 
was no charge of ‘villainy,’ but only of questions 
which the Jew’s as a self-administering commumty 
were competent to decide for themselves, he drove them 
from the judgment-seat ). Sosthenes, the ruler 
of the synagogue, was then dragged before him and 
beaten, but such ‘Lynch law’ had no effect upon the 
proconsul (v.i7). 

Plmy tells us that Gallio after his consulship travelled 
from Rome to Ei^pt m consequence of an attack of haemor- 
rhage from the lungs. Eusebius quotes Jerome as saymg 
that he committed suicide a d. 65; it is also said that he 
as well as Seneca was put to death by Nero; but these reports 
are unsubstantiated. Seneca speaks of him as a man of 
extreme amiabihty of character. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

GALLOWS. — This word occurs eight times in EV in 
the Book of Esther only (5^< etc.) as the rendering of the 
ordinary Heb. word for ‘tree’ (see margins). It is very 
doubtful if death by strangulation is intended — ‘tree’ 
in all probability having here its frequent sense of 
‘ pole,’ on which, as was customary in Persia, the criminal 
was impaled (see Grimes and Punishments, § 10). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

GAMAEL.— 1 Es Daniel, No. 3 (Ezr 82). 

GAMALIEL.— 1. The son of Pedahzur, and ‘ prince of 
the children of Manasseh’ (Nu 222, etc.). 2. Gamaliel 
I., the grandson of HiUel, was a Pharisee, and regarded 
as one of the most distinguished doctors of the Law of 
his age. He was a member of the Sanhedrin during 
the years of our Lord’s ministry. His views were 
tolerant and large-hearted; he emphasized the humaner 
side of the Law, relaxing somewhat the ngour of 
Sabbatical observance, regulating the customs of 
divorce so as the more to protect helpless woman, and 
inculcating kindness on the part of Jews towards sur- 
rounding heathen. The advice given by him to the 
chief priests (Ac in reference to their dealing 

with the Apostles shows similar tolerance and wisdom. 
At his feet St. Paul was brought up (Ac 22^). 

The ClemeniiTie Recognitions absurdly state that by the 
advice of the Apostles he remained among the Jews as a 
secret believer in Christ. The Mishna deplores that ‘ with 
the death of Gamaliel i. the reverence for Divine Law 
ceased, and the observance of purity and piety became 
extinct.’ Charles T. P. Grierson. 

GAMES. — I. Among the Israelites. — The Jews 
were essentially a serious people. What in other nations 
developed into play and games of various kinds, had 
with them a seriously practical and often a religious 
character. Their dances were a common form of religious 
exercise, which might indeed degenerate into disorderly 
or unseemly behaviour, but were only exceptionally a 
source of healthy social amusement (Ps 150^, Ex 32« 

2 S , Jer 314, Ec 34). Music, again, was especially 
associated with sacred song. Its secular use was con- 
demned by Isaiah as a sign of extravagant luxury 
(Is 512). Lots and the like were used as a means of 
ascertaining the Dhine will, not for amusement or profit. 
Even what with children might be called games of ‘make 


believe* became with some of the prophets vehicles of 
religious instruction. The symbolic object-lessons of 
Ezekiel \sere like cmldren’s toys adapted to a rehgious 
purpose (see esp. ch. 4;. E\en this humour of the 
prophets, striking as it vias, was intensely seneus: 
witness the scathing ridicule of Plinenician idolatry by 
Elijah and Deutero-Isaiah (1 K 182?, Is 4412-20 451 2). 

It is a matter of some dispute whether manly sports had 
any place m the social life of the Israelites. There was 
undoubtedly some sort of training m the use of weapons, 
particularly the sling f among the Benjamites especially) 
and the bow, for the purposes of warfare and the chase. 
We have a dehmte reference to the custom of practising 
at a mark 111 1 S 2020 , and there are several nieta- 

phoncal allusions to the same practice (Job 16*2 12^ 
La 3*2;. Again, it has also been thought that we have in 
the burdensome stone of Zee 123 an allusion to a custom 
of lifting a heavy stone either as a test of strength or as a 
means of strengthemng the muscles- but there is no 
actual proof that there w'as any sort of competitive 
contest m such exercises. It may be suggested, however, 
on the other hand, that the practice of determining 
combats by selected champions, one or more, from either 
side, which we read of in 1 S 17“*, 2 S 2*3-i6, and the 
expression used in the latter case, ‘ let the young men . . 
anse and play before us,’ makes it likely that fnendly 
tournaments w-ere not unknown. 

Riddle -guessing is the one form of competition of 
W’hich we have any certain proof. In Jg l4*2-u the 
propounding and guessing of nddles as a wager appears 
as part of the entertainment of a marriage feast. The 
questions put by the queen of Sheba to Solomon prob- 
ably belong to the same category (1 K 10* 3). indeed, 
the propounding of dark sayings’ was a common 
element in proverbial literature (Ps 78®, Pr 1»). 

Children' s Games.— Games of play are so invariable an 
element of child life among all peoples, that it hardly 
needs proof that the Israelites were no exception to the 
rule. The playing of the boys and girls in the streets of 
the glorified Jerusalem (Zee 8®) might indeed mean 
nothing more than kitten play; but fortunately we 
have in Mt |{ Lk a most interesting allusion 
to the games (mock-weddings and mock-funerals) 
played in the market-place in our Lord's time, as they 
are played in Palestine at the present day. 

We read in 2 Mac how Jason the high priest and 
the head of the Hellenizing party, having bribed 
Antiochus Epiphanes with 150 talents of silver, set up 
‘a place of exercise’ (^mnasium) for the training up 
of youths ‘in the practices of the heathen ’ The only 
game specifically mentioned is the discus. There is 
also mentioned in v.** ‘a game’ that w'as held every 
fitfth year at Tyre — evidently an imitation of the 
Olympic games. Later, Herod the Great appears from 
Josephus {Ant, xv. viii. 1) to have provoked a con- 
spiracy of the Jews by building a theatre and an amphi- 
theatre at Jerusalem for the spectacular combats of wild 
beasts, and to have initiated very splendid games every 
five years in honour of Csesar. These included wrestling 
and chariot races, and competitors were attracted from 
all countries by the very costly prizes. 

II. Games of Greece and Rome.— Athletic contests 
formed a very important feature in the social Ufe of the 
Greeks. They originated in pre-historic times, and were 
closely associated with religious worship. Thus the 
Olympic games were held in honour of Olympian Zeus 
in connexion with the magnificent temple in Olympia 
in Elis; the Isthmian games on the Isthmus of Corinth 
in honour of Poseidon; the Pythian were associated with 
the worship of the Pythian Apollo at Delphi; the 
Nemean were celebrated at Nemea, a valley of Argolis, to 
commemorate the Nemean Zeus. These four games were 
great Pan-Hellenic festivals, to which crowds came 
from all parts, not only free-born Greeks, but also 
foreigners, although the latter, except the Romans in 
later times, were not allowed to compete. The most 
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important of thp'^p t?am(*s wpn* th«* Olympic, They were 
hcM four and so ;;nMt was 1 lio occasion that 
from th“ ytsir n < *Jt>4 (‘\*‘nls tar hark a** T7*» win* 
compiiP'd bj thf rn Th#* pi-nod hf‘t v'.of ii on** c » h tiralion 
and another was oalh-d an (‘)l.\mpiad. and an evetit v.Un 
said to havt* occurn*<l m the l^t, 2nd, ard. or ttli jearot 
such an Olympiad The Istiiiniaii ^arnoft, whicli took 
place biennially in the first and third ^ear of each 
Olympiad, seem to liave been inodidled on M‘ry much 
the same lines as the Olympic. To the Biblical student 
they have a more direct interest, as it is hif^hly probable 
that the frequent allusions to such contests by r?t. Paul 
(see esp. 1 Co 02‘*27) were due to his personal observation 
of these ^ames, which must have taken place vvlule he 
was at Connth As, however, our knowledge of the 
Oli nipic ^arnes, of w Inch several ancient writers liave left 
us particulars, is far more complete, it often happens 
that the lanjjuage of St. Paul is more easily illustrated 
from them. It should be mentioneil also in this connexion 
that besides these four great athletic contests, games of 
a local character, often in imitation of the Olympic, 
were held throughout Greece and her colonies m all 
towns of importance, which had both their stadium and 
their theatre. The most important of these, from the 
Biblical student’s point of view, w’ere the games of 
Ephesus. With these St. Paul was certainly familiar, 
and, as will be seen below, allusions to games are remark- 
ably frequent m writings connected with Ephesus, 

The contests at Olympia included running, boxing, 
wrestling, chanot races, and other competitions both 
for men and for youths. The judges, wdio seem also to 
have acted as a sort of managing committee, with many 
dependents, were chosen by lot, one for each division of 
Elis. They held at once a highly honoured and a very 
difficult post, and were required to spend ten months 
in learmng the duties of their office. For the last 30 
days of this penod they were required personally to 
superintend the training of the athletes who were pre- 
panng to compete. In addition to this, the athletes 
were required to swear before competing that they had 
spent ten months previously in training. We thus 
realize the force of such allusions as that of 1 Ti 4? *, 
where St. Paul insists on the greater importance of the 
training unto godliness than that of the body. These 
facts also add point to the allu.sions in 2 Ti 2®. An 
athlete is not crowmed unless he contend ‘according to 
regulation.’ These regulations required the disqualifica- 
tion not only of the disfranchised and criminals, but of 
those who had not undergone the required training. It 
is the last to which the passage seems especially to point. 

The prize, while it differed m different places, w'as 
alw’ays a crown of leaves. At Olympia it was made of 
wild olive, in the Isthmus, in St Paul’s time, of pine 
leaves; at Delphi, of ‘laurel*; at Neraea, of parsley In 
addition to this, at Olympia, Delphi, and probably 
elsewhere, the victor had handed to him a palm-branch 
as a token of victory. It is almost impossible to ex- 
aggerate the honour attached to winning the prize in 
these contests. The victor entered his native city in 
triumphal procession, he had conferred upon him 
many privileges and immunities, and his victory wras 
frequently celebrated in verse His statue might be, and 
often was, placed in the sacred grove of Elis, and he was 
looked upon as a public benefactor. St. Paul in 1 Co 
9»*-27 makes use of the spirit of these contests to illustrate 
to the Corinthians, to whom it must have specially 
appealed, the self-denial, the strenuousness, and the 
glorious issue of the Christian conflict, drawing his meta- 
phorical allusions partly from the foot-race and partly 
from the boxing and wresthng matches. ‘They do 
it to receive a corruptible crowm; but we an incorruptible. 
I therefore so run, as not uncertainly; so fight 1, as not 
beating the air; but I buffet my body* and bring it into 
bondage,* etc. 

There is a very interesting allusion to the games of 
Ephesus in 2 Ti 4? ‘ I have contended the good contest. 


I have completed the race . henceforth is laid up for 
iiu* the crown of riglit(*ou.sn('s.s,’ etc This stands in 
stnling lontrasl to Ph ‘Not tliat I have already 
obtaiiif d, or am already made perlect but I press on 
lorgi'tting the things which are behind, and stretching 
forwanl to the things which are before, I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God 
m Christ .Jesus ’ Here again it is the intense eagerness of 
the athlete that is specially in St Paul’s mind. We 
hav e many other allusions by St Paul to the foot-race, as 
III Ro Gal 22 57, Ph 2^^ Ac 20-K These generally 
refer to the ‘course’ of life and conduct. The last 
passage, it should be remembered, is addressed to the 
elders at Ephesus. The full significance of Ro is 
missed unless we realize the intensity of effort required 
by the racer. The supreme effort of the will is worthless 
without the grace of God. 

We have allusions to the wrestling match certainly 
in Eph 6’2, where St. Paul speaks of wrestling against 
spiritual forcea., and probably to boxing in 4^7, where 
‘giving place’ means giving v'antage-ground to the 
spiritual foe. In connexion with Ephesus we may 
notice also the allusion in Ac to the Asiarchs — the 
officers who supenntended the games. The reference 
to faghtmg ‘with wild beasts at Ephesus’ m 1 Go 15“ is 
probably a metaphorical allusion to such contests as 
were common afterw’ards in the Colosseum at Rome, and 
were, according to Schmitz (see ‘Isthmia’ in Smith’s 
Dzet. of Gr.-Rom. Ant), probably introduced into the 
Isthmian games about this time. 

Outside St. Paul’s wntings there is an important 
reference to athletic contests m He 12^-2. Here the two 
points emphasized are- (1) the ‘cloud of witnesses’ 
(Gr. martyres), w'hose past achievements are to encourage 
the Christian combatants for the faith, (2) the self- 
sacnfice and earnestness needed m running the Christian 
race. The Christian athlete must lay aside every 
‘w'eight’ — every hindrance to his work, just as the 
runner divested himself of his garments, having pre- 
viously by hard training got nd of all superfluous flesh, — 
and look only to Chnst. Again, in Rev 79 we have in the 
palms in the hands of the great company of martyrs a 
very probable reference to the palms given to the 
successful competitors in the games. Here, again, it 
should be borne in mind that it was to Ephesus and the 
surrounding towns, the distnet of the great Ephesian 
games, that St. John was writing, F. H. Woods. 

GAMMADm.— A term of very doubtful meaning, 
occurring in Ezk 27“ ‘ The Gammadim ( AV -ims) were 
in thy towers.’ No place of the name of Gammad is 
known, but a proper name is what the context seems 
to demand. RVm ‘valorous men’ has not commended 
Itself to the majority of scholars. 

GAMDL (‘weaned’). — A chief of the Levites, and 
head of the 22nd course of priests (1 Ch 24^7) . 

GARDEN (Heb. gan Hit. ‘enclosure’], gannah, 
which, hke the Persian [mod. Armenian] pard^s [Neh 2» 
etc.], and the Arab jannah and hustdn, may mean a 
garden of herbs [Dt 11“>, 1 K 212 etc.], a fruit orchard 
[Jer 295 28, Am 4® etc.], or a park-like pleasure-ground 
[2 K 26S Est P etc ]). — Flowers were cultivated (Ca 6®), 
and doubtless, as in modern times, crops of grain or 
v'egetables were grown m the spaces between the trees. 
In the long dry summer of Palestine the fruitfulness 
of the garden depends upon abundant water supply 
(Nu 24®). Perennial fountains fleck the landscape 
with the luxuriant green and deliaous shade of gardens, 
as e.g, at Jenin (Ca 4^8). Great cisterns and reservoirs 
collect the water dunng the rains, and from these, by 
numerous conduits, it is led at evening to refresh all 
parts of the garden. Failure of water is soon evident in 
withered leaves and wilted plants (Is 58“, cf. l^o). 
The orange and lemon groves of Jaffa and Sidon are 
famous; and the orchards around Damascus form on® 
of the main attractions of that ‘earthly paradise.* 
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The cool bhatl(* of the trees, the music of the stream, 
and the delit;litliil \ariety of fruits lu their season, make 
the ftardens a tavounte place of resort (Est T’, Ca 4’® 
etc especwlly towards evcnin#?, and in the summer 
months many spend the ni«ht there. In the sweet 
air. under the sheltering boughs, in the gardens of Olivet, 
Jesus no doubt passed many of the dark hours (Mk 11*® 
RV, Lk 21”). From His agony in a garden (Jn 18* 

He went to His doom. 

The gardens, wuth their luxunant foliage and soft 
obscunties, were greatly resorted to for purposes of 
idolatry (Is 563, Bar There the Moslem may be seen 
to-day, spreading his cloth or garment under orange, 
fig, or mulberry, and performing his devotions. The 
garden furnishes the charms of his heaven (el-jannah, 
or Fvdaus), see artt. Paradise, Eden [Garden opI. 

Tombs w'ere often cut in the rock between the trees 
(2 K 21*3 etc.); in such a tomb the body of Jesus w’as 
laid (Jn 19^*). W. Ewing. 

GARDEN HOUSE in 2 K 9” should prob. be Beth-- 
haggan (leaving Heb. untranslated), the name of an 
unknown place S of Jezreel. 

GAREB.~1. One of Daud s ‘Thirty’ (2 S 2338. i ch 
IP®). 2. A hill near Jerusalem (Jer 3133). its situation 
is uncertain, being located by some to the S.W., while 
others place it to the N., of the capital. At the present 
day there is a Wady Gourab to the W. of Jerusalem. 

GARLAND. — The ‘garlands’ (Gr. stemmata) of Ac 
14*3 were probably intended to be put on the heads of 
the sacrificial victims. For the use of a garland (Gr. 
Stephanos) as a prize to the victor in the games, see art. 
Crown, § 2, and cf. Games. 

GARLIC (Nu IP). — The familiar Allium sativum, 
still a very great favourite in Palestine, especially with 
the Jews. Originally a product of Central Asia, and 
once a delicacy of kings, it is only in the East that it 
retains its place in the affections of all classes. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

GARMENT, — See Dress. 

GARMITE.>~-A gentilic name applied in a totally 
obscure sense to Keilah in 1 Ch 4*®. 

GARNER. — ‘Garner,’ which is now archaic if not 
obsolete, and * granary,’ the form now in use, both come 
from Lat. granaria, a storehouse for grain. RV retains 
the subst. in all its occurrences in AV, and introduces the 
verb in Is 62® ‘They that have garnered (AV ‘gathered’) 
it shall eat it.’ 

GAS (1 Es 534),— His sons were among the ‘temple 
servants* (Ezr. and Neh. omit). 

GASHMU (Neh 6®). — A form of the name Geshem (wh. 
see), probably representing the pronunciation of N, 
Arabian dialect. 

GATAM.— The son of Eliphaz (Gn 36** = 1 Ch !»), 
and ‘duke’ of an Edomite clan (Gn 36*®) which has not 
been identified. 

GATE. —See City, Fortification and Siegecraft, 
§ 6, Jerusalem, Temple. 

GATH.—A city of the Philistine Pentapolis. It is 
mentioned in Jos as a place where the Anakim took 
refuge; but Joshua is significantly silent about the appor- 
tioning of the city to any of the tribes. The ark was 
brought here from Ashdod (1 S 5®), and thence to Ekron 
(5*®). It was the home of Goliath (1 S 17®, 2 S 21*®), 
and after the rout of the Philistines at Ephes-dammim 
it was the limit of their pursuit (1 S 17®* [LXX]). David 
dunng his outlawry took refuge with its king. Achish 
(1 S 21*®). A bodyguard of Gittites was attached to 
David’s person under the leadership of a certain Ittai; 
these remained faithful to the king after the revolt of 
Absalom (2 S 15*®). Shimei’s servants ran to Gath, 
and were pursued thither by him contrary to the tabu 
laid upon him (IK 24®). Gath was captured by Hazael 
of Syria (2 K 12*^). An unsuccessful Ephraimite cattle- 


liftmg expedition against Gath is recorded (1 Ch 7®*). 
The city w’as captured by Da\i(l, according to the 
Chronicler (IS*), and fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 1 18>. 
It was again captured by Uzziah (26®/. Amos refers to 
It in terms which imply that some great calamity has 
befallen it (63), the later prophets, though they men- 
tion other cities of the Pentapolis, are silent respecting 
Gath, which seems therefore to ha\e dropped out of 
existence. The exact circumstances of its final fate are 
unknown. The topographical indications, both of the 
Scripture references and of the Onomasticon, point to 
the great mound Tdl es-Safi as the most probable site 
for the identification of Gath. It stands at the mouth 
of the Valley of Elah, and clearly represents a large and 
important town. It w'as partially excavated by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund in 1899, but, unfortunately, 
the whole mound being much cumbered with a modern 
village and its graveyards and sacred shrines, only a 
limited area was found available for exca\ation, and 
the results were not so definite as they might have been. 

R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

GATH-HEPHER (Jos 19*3 [AV wrongly GitmA-hepAer, 
which is simply the form of the name w'lth He locale], 
2 K 14*®, ‘wine press of the pit or well’). — The home 
of the prophet Jonah. It lay on the border of Zebulun, 
and IS mentioned with Japhia and Rimmon — the modern 
Ydfd and Rummdneh. Jerome, in the preface to his 
Com. on Jonah, speaks of Geth quae est in Opher (cf. 
Vulg. 2 K 142®), and places it 2 Roman miles from 
Sepphoris (SeffUrieh), on the road to Tiberias. This 
points to el-Meshhed, a village on a slight eminence 
N. of the Tiberias road, i mile W. of Kefr Kenna, 
where one of Jonah’s many reputed tombs is still 
pointed out. W. Ewing. 

GATH -RIMMON. — 1. A city in Dan, near Jehud 
and Bene-berak (Jos 19*®), assigned to the Kohatlutes 
( 21 * 4 ), and reckoned (1 Ch 6®®) to Ephraim. It is 
unidentified. 2. A city of Manasseh, assigned to the 
Kohathites (Jos 21®®). LXX has lebaiha (B), or 
Baithsa (A), wrhile 1 C3h 6^® has Bileam=slbleam (wh. 
see). The position of the town is not indicated, so in 
this confusion no identification is possible. 

W. Ewing. 

GAULANITIS.— See Golan. 

GAULS. — See Galatia. 

GAZA. — A city of the Philistine Pentapolis. It is 
referred to in Genesis (10*®) as a border city of the 
Canaanites, and in Jos 104* as a hmit of the South 
country conquered by Joshua; a refuge of the Anakim 
(Jos 11®®), theoretically assigned to Judah (1547). 
Samson was here shut in by the Philistines, and escaped 
by carrying away the gates (Jg 16* * 3 ); he was, however; 
brought back here in captivity after being betrayed by 
Delilah, and here he destroyed himself and the Philis- 
tines by pulling down the temple (16®* *3®). Gaza w^as 
never for long in Israelite hands. It withstood Alexan- 
der for five months (b.c. 332). In b.c. 96 it was razed 
to the ground, and in b.c. 67 rebuilt on a new site, the 
previous site being distinguished as -Old’ or ‘Desert’ 
Gaza (cf. Ac 8*®). It was successively in Greek, By- 
zantine Christian (a.d. 402), Muslim (635), and Crusader 
hands; it was finally lost by the Franks in 1244. A 
Crusaders’ church remains in the town, now a mosque. 
It is now a city of about 16,000 inhabitants, and bears 
the name Ghuszeh, R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

GAZARA.— An important stronghold often mentioned 
during the Maccabiean struggle (1 Mac 4*® 74® 9®® 13®* 
14? 84 1518 lei, 2 Mac 10*®. In Ant. xii. vii. 4, xiv. 
V. 4, BJ, I. viii. 6, it is called Gadara). There seems 
to be no doubt that it is the OT Gezer (wh. see). 

GAZELLE (zebi, tr. 2 S 2*®. 1 Ch 12® etc. in AV 
‘roe’; in Dt 14® etc. ‘roebuck,’ but in RV ‘gazelle’). — 
The gazelle (Arab, ghazal, also zaM) is one of the com- 
monest of the larger animals of Palestine; it is one of 
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the moi-t beautiful and peaceful of antelopes It is fawn 
and white in co!<nir, it is much hunted iPr 0^, Is 
it Ls noted for its speed (2 S 1 Ch 12'), its fle»h 
IS coiisitiered, at least in to a ns, a delicacy. 

Ghazah'h f'ftmdie gazelle'; is a fa\ounte name for 
a pirl amomj the Yernin Jews, as Dorcas and Tabitha, 
with the same meaning, were in NT times (Ac 

E. W G Masterman. 

GAZERA ( 1 Es 5=^ ).— His sons were among the ‘Temple 
ser\ants,’ In Ezr 2^^ Gazzam. 

GAZEZ. — 1. A son of Epiiah, Caleb’s concubine 
( 1 Ch 2«). 2. Ill same verse a second Gazez is mentioned 
as a son of Hararn, wdio was another of Ephah’s sons. 

GAZITES.—The inhabitants of Gaza (wh. seei, 
Jos Jg 16*. 

GAZZAM. — A family of Nethinim who returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr 2<8, Neh 7“), called m 1 Es 5-‘ Gazera. 

GEBA (Heb. geba * , * a hill ’). — A city of Benjamin, on 
the N.E. frontier (Jos assigned to the Le\ntes 

(Jos 21*7, 1 Ch 6C0). It stands for the N. limit of the 
kingdom of Judah (2 K 23® ‘from Geba to Beersheba’). 
In 2 S 5® we should probably read ‘Gibeon’ as in 
I Ch 14*s. The position of Geba is fixed m 1 S 14^ S. 
of the great WMg SuwelnJt, over against Michmash, 
the modern Mukhinas. This was the scene of Jonathan’s 
famous exploit against the Philistines. Everything 
points to its identity with Jeba\ a village 6 miles X. of 
Jerusalem. It occupied an important position com- 
manding the passage of the valley from the north. It 
was fortified by Asa (1 K 15"). It appears in Isaiah’s 
picture of the approach of the Asss’nan upon Jerusalem 
(107!*** It is mentioned also as occupied after the 
Exile (Neh IP*. Ezr 2-^ etc.). It seems to be confused 
with the neighbouring Gibeah in Jg 20*® ”, 1 S 13» *«. 
In Jg 207* ‘Gibeah’ should be ‘Geba.’ 2. A strong- 
hold in Samana, between w'hich and Scythopolis 
Holofernes pitched his camp (Jth 3*®). Perhaps 
Jeba'a is intended, about 2 miles S. of SanUr, on the 
road to Jenin. W. Ewing. 

GEBAXi.— 1. A place apparently S. of the Dead 
Sea, wrhose inhabitants made a league with Edomites, 
Moabites, and the Bedouin of the Arabah against Israel, 
on some unknown occasion (Ps SS^), possibly the Gentile 
attack descnbed in 1 Mac 5. It is the modern JebcU:. 
2. A town m Phoenicia, now JebeU. It was theoretically 
(never actually ) within the borders of the Promised Land 
(Jos 13^). It provided builders for Solomon (1 K 5*® RV 
GebaJites, AV ‘stone-squarers’) and ships’ caulkers for 
Tyre (Ezk 27®). R. A. S, Macauster. 

GEBER (1 K 4*’-»). — One of Solomon’s tw'elve com- 
missariat officers, whose district lay to the E. of Jordan. 
At the end of v.*® comes a sentence referred by AV 
and RV to this Geber, and rendered ‘and he was the 
only officer which was m the land.' But it is possible 
that the text should be emended so as to read ‘ and one 
officer was over ail the officers who were in the land,’ 
the reference being, not to Geber, but to Azariah, son 
of Nathan, mentioned in v.® as * over the officers.' 

GEBIM.—A place N. of Jerusalem (Is 10« only). 
In Eusebius a Geba 5 Roman miles from Gophna, on 
the way to Neapolis (Shechem), is noticed. This is 
the modern Jehla^ wffiich, being near the great northern 
road, is a possible site for Gebim. 

GEOKO.— 'See Ferret, Lizard. 

GEBALIAH.— 1. Son of Ahikam, who had protected 
Jeremiah from the anti-ChaId«an party (Jer 267<), 
and probably grandson of Shaphan, the pious scribe 
(2 K 22). Gedaliah naturally shared the views of 
Jeremiah. This commended him to Nebuchad- 
nezzar. who made him governor over ‘the poor 
of the people that were left in the land.’ His two 
months’ rule and treacherous murder are detailed in 
Jer 40. 41 (2 K 25«*»). The anniversary of Gedaliah’s 
murder— the third day of the seventh month, Tishri 


(Zee 7* 8*»j--has ever since been observed as one of 
the four Jewish fasts. 2. Eldest ‘son’ of Jeduthun 
(1 Ch 25= ®). 3. A priest ‘of the sons of Jeshua,’ 

who had married a ‘strange’ woman (Ezr lO*®), called 
m 1 Es Joadanus, 4. Son of Pashhur, a prince in 
the reign of Zedekiah (Jer 38*). 6. Grandfather of 
the prophet Zephamah (Zeph 1*). 

GEDDUR (1 Es 5®®).— In Ezr 2*^ and Neh 7‘®Gahar. 

GEDER.— An unidentified Canaamtish town, whose 
king was amongst those conquered by Joshua (Jos 12^^ 
onlv;. It IS v’ery probably identical with Beth-gader 
of 1 Ch 25*. In 1 Ch 27-’s Baal-hanan, who had charge 
ot David’s olives and sycomores, is called the Gederite, 
W'hich may be a gentihc name derived from Geder, 
although some prefer to denv'e it from Gederah (wh. see). 

GEDBRAH.— A V of 1 Ch 42®*> reads, ‘ Those that dwell 
among plants (RVm ‘plantations’) and hedges,’ but 
RV giv'es ‘ the inhabitants of Netaim and Gederah,’ and 
this IS probably the correct rendenng. In that case the 
Gederah referred to would probably be the city of that 
name located by Jos 15” in the Shephglah, the modern 
Jedireh and the Gedour ot Eusebius. The gentihc 
name Gederathite occurs in 1 Ch 124. 

GEDEROTH.-A towm of Judah in the ShephSlah 
(Jos 154*. 2 Ch 28*®). It appears to be the modern 
Katrah near Yebna. Possibly it is also the Kidron of 
1 Mac 15” 41 169. 

GEDEROTHAIM occurs in Jos 15” as one of the 
fourteen cities of Judah that lay in the ShephSlah. 
There are, however, fourteen cities without it, and it 
IS probable that the name has arisen by dittography 
from the preceding Gederah. The subterfuge of the 
AVm ‘Gederah or Gederothaim’ is not permissible. 

GBDOR.— A town of Judah (Jos 15“; cf. I Ch 44 *» 
127). It IS generally identified with the modern JedUr 
north of Beit-sur. 2. The distnet from which the 
Simeonites are said to have expelled the Hamite settlers 
(1 Cb 4®« ). The LXX, however, reads Gerar, and this 
suits admirably as to direction. 3, A Benjamite, an 
ancestor of king Saul (1 Ch 8®* 9 * 7 ). 4. 5. The eponym 
of two Judahite famihes (1 Ch 4* *»). 

GB-HARASHIM (‘valley of craftsmen,' 1 Ch 4*4. 
Neh 11“).— In the latter passage it occurs with Lod 
and Ono. The location of this ‘valley’ is quite un- 
certain. 

GEHAZI. — Of the antecedents of Gehazi, and of his 
call to be the attendant of Elisha, the sacred historian 
gives us no information. He appears to stand in the 
same intimate relation to his master that Elisha had 
done to Elijah, and was probably regarded as the suc- 
cessor of the former. Through lack of moral fibre he 
fell, and his heritage in the prophetic order passed 
into other hands. Gehazi is first introduced to us in 
connexion with the episode of the Shunammite woman. 
The prophet consults familiarly with him, in regard to 
some substantial way of showing their appreciation of 
the kindness of their hostess. Gehazi bears Elisha’s 
message to her: ‘Behold, thou hast been careful for 
us with all this care; what is to be done for thee? 
Wouldst thou be spoken for to the king, or to the captain 
of the host?’ On her refusal to be a candidate for 
such honours, Gehazi reminds his master that the woman 
is childless. Taking up his attendant’s suggestion, 
Elisha promises a son to their benefactress (2X4”*), 
According to prediction, the child is born; but after he 
has grown to be a lad, he suffers from sunstroke and 
death ensues. The mother immediately betakes herself 
to the prophet, who sends Gehazi with his own staff to 
work a miracle. To the servant’s prayer there is 
neither voice nor hearing; but where he fails, the 
prophet succeeds (2 K 4*7-s7). Gehazi, like his master, had 
access to the court, for we read of him narrating to 
the king the story of the prophet’s dealings with the 
Shunammite (2 K 84- ®). In contrast with the spirit of 
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the otlier characters, his covetousness and l 5 ’iri? stand 
out 111 black hideousness in the story of Naaman (\vh. 
see; The prophet’s refusal to receive any payment 
from the Syrian general for the cure which had been 
elTected, does not meet with the approval of Gehazi. 
He follows the ca\alcade of Naaman, and, fabncatmg 
a message from his master, begs a talent of silver and 
two changes of raiment for two young men of the sons 
Df the prophets, who are supposed to be on a visit to 
Eli&ha. HaMng received and hidden his ill-gotten 
possessions, he stands before his master to do his bidding 
as if nothing had occurred, quite unaware that Elisha 
with prophetic eye has watched him on his foul mission 
of deception. Dumbfounded he must have been to 
hear his punishment from the Ups of the prophet: 
'The leprosy, therefore, of Naaman shall cleave unto 
thee and unto thy seed for ever* (2 K ). With 
this dread sentence, Gehazi is ushered off the ^stage of 
sacred history, never to reappear. James A. Kelso. 

GEHENNA. — A word derived from Ge-Hitmom, the 
valley on the west of Jerusalem. In this valley it is 
possible that Molech and Tammuz were worshipped 
(2 K 23l^ 2 Ch 2S3 33®, Jer 7®^ 32®®). The recollection 
of this ternble worship gave to the valley a simster char- 
acter, and led to its being defiled by Josiah (2 K 23® 
for the purpose of preventing these rites. There- 
after It became the place for the burmng of the refuse 
of the city, along with dead animals and the bodies of 
cnminals. It was natural, therefore, that the name 
should become a synonym of hell (cf. Mt lO*®). 
In its eschatological force Gehenna was the place of 
pumshment. It generally was conceived of as being 
under the earth, but it was very much vaster in extent 
than the earth. It w’as believed to be fiUed with fire 
intended for the punishment of sinners, who appar- 
ently went there immediately after death. Late 
Rabbinic thought would seem to imply that men who 
are neither great saints nor great sinners might be 
purified by the fire of Gehenna. Only those who had 
committed adultery or shamed or slandered their neigh- 
bours were believed to be hopelessly condemned to its 
fires, while the Jews were not to be permanently injured 
by them. According to the later belief, Gehenna was 
to be destroyed at the final consummation of the age. 
There is no clear evidence that Gehenna was regarded 
as a place for the anmhilation of the wicked, although 
there are some passages which give a certain support 
to this opinion. No systematic eschatological state- 
ment has, however, been preserved for us from Jewish 
times, much less one which may be said to represent 
a general consensus of opimon. The NT writers employ 
the word in its general force as a synonym for the idea 
of endless punishment for sinners, as over against 
‘heaven* — the synonym of endless bliss for those who 
have enjoyed the resurrection. They attempt, however, 
no description of suffering within its limits further 
than that implied in the figures of fire and worms. 

Shailer Mathews. 

GELILOTH (‘stone circles,’ Jos — Identical with 

the Gilgal of Jos 15^, and possibly with the Beth-gilgal 
of Neh 12”. It was a place on the border of Benjamin 
and Judah near the Ascent of Adummim. This last 
was probably in the neighbourhood of TcU*ai ed^dum^ 
a hill near the so-called ‘Inn of the Good Samaritan’ 
on the carriage road to Jencho. The word gdUdth 
occurs also in the Heb. in Jos 13* 221® “ and J1 3®, and 
is tr. in AV either ‘borders* or ‘coasts,* RV ‘regions.’ 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

GEM. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

GEMALIJ.— Father of the Danite spy, Nu 13» (P). 

GEMARA.— See Talmud. 

GEMABIAH. — 1. A son of Shaphan the scribe. He 
vainly sought to deter king Jehoiakim from burning 
the roll (Jer 36*® i** **). 2. A son of Hilkiah who 
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carried a letter from Jeremiah to the captives at Babylon 
(Jer 293). 

genealogy. — T he genealogies of the OT fall 
into two classes, national and individual, though the 
two are sometimes combined, the genealogy of the in- 
di\idual passing into that of the nation 

1. National genealogies.— These belong to a well- 
recognized type, by which the relationship of nations, 
tnbes, and families is explained as due to descent from 
a common ancestor, who is often an ‘eponymous hero,’ 
invented to account for the name of the nation. The 
pnnciple w'as prevalent in Greece (see Grote, Hist. 
vol. 1 ch iv, etc. and p. 416); e,g. Hellen is the ‘father’ 
of Dorus, .Slolus, and Xuthus, who is m turn the ‘ father’ 
of Ion and Achaeus, the existence of the various branches 
of the Greek races being thus explained. M'Lennan 
(Studies in Ancient History, 2nd senes, ix.) gives further 
examples from Rome (genealogies traced to Numa), 
Scotland, India, Arabia, and Afnca; the Berbers 
(‘barbanans’) of N. Africa invented an ancestor Berr, 
and connected him with Noah. The Arabs denved all 
their subdunsions from Nebaioth or Joktan. The 
genealogies of Genesis are of the same type. The 
groundwork of the Pnestly narrative (P) is a series of 
inter-connected genealogies, each beginmng with the 
formula, ‘These are the generations (toleddth) of . . .’ 
(2* 5^ 6® etc.). The gap betw^een Adam and Noah is 
filled by a genealogy of 10 generations (Gn 5), and in 
Gn 10 the nations of the world, as known to the writer, 
are traced in a genealogical tree to Noah’s three sons. 
We find in the list plural or dual names (e g. Mizraim, 
Ludim, Anaimm), names of places (Tarshish, Zidon, 
Ophir) or of nations (the Jebusite, Amonte, etc.). An 
‘Eber’ appears as the eponymous ancestor of the 
Hebrews. Sometimes the names might in form repre- 
sent either individuals or nations (Asshur, Moab, Edom), 
but there can in most cases be little doubt that the 
ancestor has been invented to account for the nation. 
In later chapters the same method is followed with 
regard to tribes more or less closely related to Israel; 
the connexion is explained by deniing them from 
an ancestor related to Abraham. In Gn 22*® the twelve 
Aramsean tribes are derived from Nahor his brother; 
in 25” twelve N. Arabian tnbes, nearer akin, are traced 
to Ishmael and Hagar; six others, a step farther re- 
moved, to Keturafa, his second w'lfe, or concubine (25^). 
The Edomites, as most nearly related, are derived from 
Esau (36). The frequent recurrence of the number 12 
in these hsts is a sign of artificiality. The same principle 
is applied to Israel itself. The existence of all the 
twelve sons of Jacob as individuals is on various grounds 
improbable; they represent tribes, and in many cases 
their ‘descendants’ are simply individual names coined 
to account for cities, clans, and subdivisions of the tnbes 
(Gn 46®, Nu 26). A good illustration is found in the 
case of Gilead. la Dt we are told that Moses gave 
Gilead to Machir, son of Manasseh. In Nu 26*® etc. 
Gilead has become the ‘son’ of Manasseh, and in Jg 
‘begets’ Jephthab. So among the *sons’^ of ()aleb 
we find cities of Judah (Hebron, Tappuah, Ziph, Gibea, 
etc., 1 Ch 2**ff), and Kiriath-jearim and Bethlehem 
are descendants of Hur (2®i). It is indeed obvious 
that, whether consciously or not, terms of relationship 
are used in an artificial sense. ‘ Father’ often means 
founder of a city; in Gn 4*® it stands for the originator 
of occupations and professions; members of a guild or 
clan are its ‘sons.’ The towns of a district are its 
‘daughters’ (Jg 1** RVm). 

With regard to the historical value of these genealogi^, 
two remarks may be made, (c) The records, though in 
most cases worthless if regarded as referring to individuals, 
are of the highest importance as evidence of the move- 
ments and history of peoples and clans, and of the beliefs 
entertained about them. Gn 10 gives geographical 
and ethnographical information of great value. A 
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prood f'xumple is found in what we learn of Caleb and there is no evidence outside the genealogies that they 

the Cal»d»ittrt In the earliest tradition fNu 32*-, Jos were in use at an earlier period. Of the twenty-four 

14^; n I he H descended from Kenaz, a tribe of Edorn, courses of the sons of Aaron in 1 Ch 24*^ , sixteen 

and ‘grandson’ of Esau (Gn 36** *2;, m 1 S 23^ 30** names are post-exilic. Names of places and clans 

the Cdieuiie territory is still distinct from Judah. But appear as individuals (2*8-24 710-40;. Gaps are filled 

in 1 Ch 2- Caleb has become a descendant of Judah, up by the repetition of the same name in several genera- 

\Ve gather that the Calebites (*dog-tnbe’) were a tions {e.g, 6****j. At a later time it was usual for a 

related but alien clan, which entered into fnendly re- child to be named after his father or kinsman (Lk I®® s*), 

lanons w'lth Judah at the time of the conquest of Canaan, but there are probably no cases where this is recorded 

and perhaps took the lead in the invasion. Ultimately for the pre-exilic penod, except in the Chromcler’s 

they coalesced with Judah, and were regarded as pure lists (see Gray, HPN). There are numerous discrep- 

Israelites So generally, though no uniform inter- aneies in the vanous lists, and there is a strongly marked 

pretation of the genealogies is possible, a marnage tendency to ascribe a Levitical descent to all engaged 

will often point to the incorporation of new' elements in the service of the sanctuary, e.g. the guilds of singers 

into the tnbe, a birth to a fresh subdivision or migra- and porters. So Samuel is made a Levite by the 

tion, or an unfruitful marnage to the disappearance of a Chromcler (622 almost certainly wrongly, as his story 

clan. Contradictory accounts of an mdiMdual in docu- .shows. In the same way the position of clans, such 

meats of dillereiit date may tell us oi the hi.story of a as Caleb and Jerahmeel, which in the early history 

tnbe at successn e periods, as m the case of the Calebites. appear as alien, is legitimized by artificial genealogies 

(6; Though the genealogical names usually represent (1 Ch 2). In 25^ the names of the sons of Heman 

nations, there is, no doubt, m certain eases a personal seem to be simply fragments of a hymn or psalm, 

element as well. The patnarchs and more prominent In 6^ there are, including Aaron, 23 pnests from the 

figures, such as Ishmael and Esau and Caleb, were no Exodus to the Captivity—an evidently artificial recon- 
doubt mduiduals, and their history is not entirely siruction, forty years is a generation, and 40x12 = 480 

figuratne. On thi.s point see Driver, Genesis, pp. liv. ff., years to the building of the Temple (1 K 6*), the 

also artt. Abrah.w, and Tribes. We should note that other 11 priests filling up the penod till the Exile, 

the distinctive feature of the Greek genealogies, which which took place m the eleventh generation after 

traced national descent from the gods, is absent from Solomon. Such marks of artificiality, combined with 

the OT. A trace remains in Gn 6* (cf. Lk S®*). lateness of date, forbid us to regard the lists as entirely 

2, Genealogies of individuals.— Whatever view be histoncal. No doubt m certain cases the genealogist 
taken of the genealogies of our Lord (see next article), had family records to work upon, but the form in which 
their incorporation in the Gospels proves the importance our material has reached us makes it almost impossible 

attached to descent in the NT penod , they also show* to disentangle these with any degree of certainty. W. 

that at that time records were kept which made the R. Smith (Kinship and Marnage in Early Arabia, p. 6) 

construction of such tables a possibility. St. Paul was gives an interesting parallel to this development of 

conscious of his pure pedigree (Ph 32), and m several genealogizing activity at a particular penod. The 

cases in the NT the name of a person’s tribe is preserved. Arabian genealogies all date from the reign of Caliph 

The hope of being the ancestor of the Messiah, and the Omar, when circumstances made purity of descent of 

natural pnde of royal descent, probably caused the records great importance. C. W. Emmet. 

of the house of Da\id to be preserved with great care. 

In the same way Josephus, in the opemng chapter of GENEALOGY OP JESUS CHRIST. — ^1. The two 
his Life, sets out his genealogy as vouched for by the genealogies.— Both the First and Third Evangelists (here 
public records, though only as far back as his grand- tor brevity referred to as Mt. and Lk.) give our Lord’s 
father Simon. In c. Apion. i, 7, he speaks of the careful ancestry, but they differ from one another very largely, 
preservation of the Pnestly genealogies; and the story Lk. traces back the genealogy to Adam, Mt. to Abraham 
of Africanus (ap. Eus. HE 1. 7, 13), that Herod the Great only. Both lists agree from Abraham to David, except 
destroyed the genealogical records of the Jews in order that Aram or Ram in Mt 1®= Arni in Lk (best 
to conceal his own origin, is at least an indication of text), but between David and Joseph the lists have 
the existence of such records and of the value attached only Shealtiel and Zerubbabel, and possibly two other 
to them. The Talmud speaks of professional genealo- names (see below), in common, 
gists, and m the present day many Jews, especially (a) The Matthmn list from Perez to David is taken 
among the priests, treasure long and detailed family almost verbatim from Ru 4i8*>-22 LXX (inserting 
trees, showing their pure descent (cf., for an earlier Rahab and Ruth, and calling David ‘the king’), and 
period, 1 Mac 2*, Bar 1*, To 1*). agrees with 1 Ch 2*-w, it then gives the names of 

There can be no doubt that this careful recording the kings to Jechoniah, from 1 Ch 3*0-“, but inserts 
of genealogies received its mam impetus in the time ‘the [wife] of Uriah’ and omits kings Ahaziah, Joash, 
of Ezra. It was then that the line between the Jews and Amaziah between Joram and Uzziah (^Azariah), 
and other nations became sharply drawn, and stress and also Jehoiakim son of Josiah and father of Jechoniah 
was laid on purity of descent, whether real or fictitious. (Coniah, Jer 22^) or Jehoiachin (2 Ch 36®). This 
After the return from Babylon, it was more important last omission may be merely a mistake, for the list is 
to be able to trace descent from the exiles than to be made up of three artificial divisions of fourteen genera- 

a native of Judah (Bzr 9). Certain families were tions each, and Jechoniah appears both at the end of 

excluded from the priesthood for lack of the requisite the second and at the beginning of the third division, 
genealogical records <2«*, Neh 7«). And in fact practi- being counted twice. Perhaps, then, originally 
cally all the detailed genealogies of individuals as pre- Jehoiakim ended the second division, and Jehoiachin 
served in P, Chronicles, and kindred writings, date from began the third, and they became confused owing to 
this or a later period. No doubt the injunctions of the similarity of spelling and were -written alike (as in 

Dt 23» and the arrangements for a census (2 S 24) 1 Ch 3*8, Jer 52»i LXX); then the synonym Jechoniah 

imply that there was some sort of registration of families was substituted for both. In the third division the 
before this, and the stage of civilization reached under names Shealtiel, Zerubbabel (both in Lk. also) are from 
the monarchy makes it probable that records were Ezr 3*, 1 Ch 3*7 but we notice that in Mt. and Ezra 
kept of royal and important houses. But the genealogical Zerubbabel is called son of Shealtiel, whereas in 1 Ch 
notes which really date from the earher period rarely go (except in some MSS of the LXX) he is his nephew 
further back than two or three generations, and the Both in Mt. and iCh. Shealtiel is called son of Jechoniah. 
later genealogies bear many traces of their artificiality. Between Zerubbabel and Joseph the names are perhaps 
The names are in many cases late and post-exilic, and from some traditional list of the heirs of the kings but 
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some names* here also have been omitted, for in Mt. 
ten generations are spread over nearly 500 years, 
while Lk gives nineteen generations for the same 
penod The Mt. genealogy ends \uth Matthan, Jacob, 
Joseph. 

(b) The Lukan list, which inverts the order, beginning 
at Jesus and ending at Adam, takes the line from Adam 
to Abraham, from Gn 5. (to Peleg;, 1 Ch 

but inserts Caman between Arphaxad and Shelah, as 
does the LXX in Gn. and 1 Ch., it practically agrees 
with Mt. (see above) from Abraham to Da\id, but 
then gives the line to Shealtiel through David's son 
Nathan, making Shealtiel the son of Neri, not of king 
Jechoniah (see 2 below). The names between Nathan 
and Shealtiel are not denved from the OT, and those be- 
tween. Zerubbabel and Joseph are otherwise unknown to 
us, unless, as Plummer supposes (ICC, ‘ St. Luke,’ p 104,) 
Joanan (Lk 3” RV) = Hanamah son of Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch 313) — the name Rhesa being really a title (‘ Zerub- 
babel Rhesa’ = ‘Z. the pnnce’), rmsunderstood by 
some copvist before Lk, — and Joda (Lk 3"® RV) = 
Abiud (Mt p3) = Hodaviah (1 Ch RV, a descendant 
of Zerubbabel, not son of Hananiah). Some think that 
Matthat (Lk 32^) -Matthan (Mt m, 

2. Reason of the differences.— It is not enough merely 
to say that theones which endeavour to harmomze 
the four Gospels are failures, and that, as is shown in 
art. Gospels, 2 (6), Mt. and Lk. wrote each without 
knowing the work of the other. We have to consider 
why two independent wnters, both professing to give 
our Lord’s genealogy, produced such different lists. 
Jewish genealogies were frequently artificial, that of 
Mt. is obviously so; for example, its omissions w’ere 
apparently made only so as to produce an equality 
between the three divisions. Burkitt {Evangelion dOr- 
Mepharreshe, ii. 260f.) and Allen (/CC, *St. Matthew,* 
p. 2ff.) think that Mt. compiled his genealogy for the 
purpose of his Gospel. The details about Tamar, 
Rahab, Ruth, Bathsheba, not to be expected in a 
genealogy, but suitable for that purpose (see below), 
and the artificial diMsions, seem to point to this view. 
The object of the Mt. genealogy would be to refute an 
early Jewish slander that Jesus was horn out of wedlock 
— a slander certainly known to Celsus in the 2nd 
cent. (Origen, c. Cels. i. 28 etc.) In this connexion 
Burkitt (J.c ) shows that Mt. 1 2 are by the same hand 
as the rest of the Gosjiel (see also Hawkins, Horcs 
Synopticm, p. 4ff.). This view may, however, perhaps 
be modified a little by the hypothesis that the Mt. list 
is due to a Chnstian predecessor of the First Evangelist, 
perhaps to one of his sources; this modification w’ould 
allow for the corruption of Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin 
(above, 1). 

In any case, in spite of the argument to the contrary 
by Bacon in Hastings* BB i\. 139, we must probably 
agree with Westcott {NT in Greeks ii. 141), Barnard 
(Hastings’ BCG i. 638), Allen, and Burkitt, that the 
word ‘begat’ in this list expresses legal heirship and 
not physical descent. The same is true in some cases 
in 1 Chronicles. Mt. clearly believed in the Virgin Birth, 
and puts the genealogy immediately before the assertion 
of it; if physical descent is intended, the genealogy 
through Joseph is unmeamng. He wishes to prove 
that Jesus is legally descended from Da\nd, and there- 
fore gives the ‘throne succession,’ the list of regal 
heirs. On the other hand, it may be supposed that 
Lk. states Jesus’ heirship by giving Joseph’s actual 
physical descent according to some genealogy pre- 
served in the family. According to this view, Joseph 
was really the son of Heli (Lk 3») but the legal heir of 
Jacob (Mt 1«). It is not difficult to understand why 
Shealtiel and Zerubbabel appear in both lists. Jechoniah 
was childless, or at least his heirs died out (Jer 22®« 30)^ 
and Shealtiel, though called his ‘son’ in 1 Ch 31^, was 
probably only his legal heir, being son of Neri (Lk 3*^). 
This theory is elaborated by Lord A. Hervey, Bishop 


of Bath and Wells (The Grncalngies of our Lord, 1853, 
and in Smith’s BB-). 

The reason of the insertion of the names of the four women 
m the Mt list is not quite obvious. It has been suggested 
that the object was to show that God accepts penitents 
andstrangers Burkitt, with more probability, supposes that 
the mention of the heirs being bom out of the direct lire 
or irregularly is intended to prepare us for the still greater 
irregularity at the last stage, for the Virgin Birth of Jesus 
(/ c p 260) We note that in the OT Rahab is not said 
to have been the wife of Salmon as in Mt. 1®. 

3. Other solutions .—(a) Afncanus, perhaps the earliest 
writer to discuss Biblical questions m a cntical manner 
(c. A.D. 220), treats of these genealogies in his Letter to 
Aristides (Euseb. HE 1. 7, vi. 31). He harmonizes 
them (expressly, however, not as a matter of tradition i 
on the theory of Icvirate marnages, supposing that 
two half-brothers, sons of different fathers, mamed the 
same woman, and that the issue of the second marnage 
w'as therefore legally accounted to the elder, but 
physically to the younger brother. It is a difficulty 
that two, or even three, such marriages must be supposed 
in the list; and this theory is almost umversally rejected 
by moderns. Afncanus had no doubt that both 
genealogies w'ere Joseph’s. 

Afncanus says that Herod the Great destroyed all the 
Jewish genealogies kept in the archives, so as to hide his 
own ignoble descent, but that not a few had private records 
of their own (Euseb HE i. 7). Here clearly Afncanus ex- 
aggerates J osephus says that his own genealogy was given 
in the public records, and that the pnests’ pedigrees, even 
among Jews of the Dispersion, were carefully preserved 
(Life, 1, c. Ap. i. 7). There is no reason why Lk. should 
not have found a genealogy in Joseph’s family. Af ricanus 
says that our Lord’s relatives, called desposyyn, prided 
themselves on preserving the memory of theirnoble descent. 

(5) A more modern theory, expounded by Weiss, but 
first by Annius of Viterbo (c. a.d. 1490), is that Mt. 
gives Joseph’s pedigree, Lk. Mary’s. It is necessary on 
this theory to render Lk 323 thus: ‘being the son (as 
was supposed) of Joseph [but really the grandson] of 
Heli. ’ This translation is rightly pronounced by Plummer 
to be incredible (l.c. p. 103) ; and a birthright denx^ed 
through the mother would be ‘quite out of harmony 
with either Jewish ideas or Gentile ideas.’ The im- 


portant thing was to state Jesus’ birthright, and the 
only possible way to do this would be through Joseph. 

It must, however, be added that Joseph and Mary were 
probably near relations. We cannot, indeed, say with 
Eusebius (HE i. 7) that they must have been of the same 
tribe, because ‘ intermarriages between different tribes were 
not permitted.’ He is evidently referring to Nu 36***, but 
this relates only to heiresses, who, if they married out of 
their tribe, would forfeit their inheritance. Mary and 
Elisabeth were kinswomen though the latter was descended 
from Aaron (Lk 1® 36). But it was undoubtedly the belief 
of the early Christiana that Jesus was descended, according 
to the flesh, from David, and was of the tribe of Judah 
(Ac 250 1323, Ro 13, 2 Ti 2®, He 7^, Rev 5® 22W; cf . Mk 10*’’ 
11 * 0 ). At the same time it is noteworthy that our Lord 
did not base His claims on His Davidic descent. In the 
Testaments af the Twelve Patriarchs, an apocryphal work 
written in its present form c. a.d. 120, we find (Sym. 7, 
Gad, 8) the idea that the Lord shoifid * raise (one) from, Levi 
as priest and from Judah as king. Cod and man,' — an infer- 
ence, as Sanday-Headlam remark (ICC, ‘Romans,* p. 7), 
from Lk 1^. 

4. The Mattheean text. — In Mt I’o the reading of 


almost all Greek MSS, attested by Tertullian, is that of 


EV, ‘Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, of 
whom was born Jesus,’ etc. The lately discovered 
Sinaitic-Syriac palimpsest has ‘Jacob beg'at Joseph; 
Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat 
Jesus.’ This reading is carefully discussed by Prof. 
Burkitt (U. p. 262 ff.), who thinks that it is not original, 
but derived from a variant of the ordinary text: 
‘Jacob begat Joseph, to whom being betrothed the 
Virgin Mary bare [Kf. begat, as often] Jesus’ [this is 
questioned by Allen, l.c. p. 81. On the other hand, it 
has been suggested that the Sinaitic palimp^st has the 
original reading of a source of our Mt. which did not 
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believe in the Virsnn Birth. If so, it is strange that 
the First Evangelist should place it in such close juxta- 
position to hus assertion of that belief. In view, how - 
ever, of what has been said above, that the woni ' begat ' 
in Mt. implies only legal heirship, the question has no 
real doctnnal significance. On purely literary grounds. 
Prof. Burkitt seems to the present writer to have 
established his point, A. J. Maclean 

GENERAL , — This adj. means in AV ‘unnersal,’ as 
Latimer, Sermons, 182, ‘The promises of God our Saviour 
are general; they pertain to all mankind.’ So in He 
*22*, ‘the general assembly’ means the gathering of all 
without exception. Generally in like manner means 
‘universally,’ 2 S 17“ *I counsel that all Israel be 
generally gathered unto thee.' The subst. ‘general* is 
once (1 Ch 27“) used for Heb. sar, of which the more 
usual rendering is ‘captain’ (ivh. see, cf. Army, § 2). 

GENERATION. — * Generation’ is used in AV to tr. 1. 
Heb. ddr, which is used (a) generally for a period, espe- 
cially in the phrases dvr wadhOr, etc., of limitless duration; 
past. Is 51»; future, Ps lO®, past and future, Ps 1022* ; 
(6) of all men living at any gi-ven time fGn 6»); (c) of 
a class of men with some special charactenstic, Pr 30“-“ 
of four generations of bad men; (d) in Is 38^* and Ps 49^® 
d5r is sometimes taken as ‘dwelling-place.’ 2. Heb. 
medhdth (from yOladh, ‘beget’ or ‘bear children’), 
which IS used in the sense of (a) genealogies Gn 5L 
figuratively of the account of creation, Gn also 
(6) divisions of a tribe, as based on genealogy; Wledhoth 
occurs only in the Pnestly Code, in Ru 4^®, and in 
1 Ch. 3. Gr. genea in same sense as 1 (c), Col 1**; 
as 1 (&), Mt 24« 4. genesis (a), Mt Ih an imita- 

tion of LXX use of genesis for medhdth. 6. Gennlrm, 
‘offspring* =1 (c); so Mt 3’li (‘generation, i.e. offspring, 
of vipers’). 6. genos, ‘race’=sl (c): so 1 P 2® (AV 
‘chosen generation,’ RV ‘elect race’). 

GENESIS .-1 . Name, Contents, and Plan.-The name 
•Genesis,* as applied to the first book of the Bible, is 
derived from the LXX, in one or two MSS of which 
the book is entitled Genesis kosmon (‘ origin of the world ’). 
A more appropnate designation, represented by the 
heading of one Greek MS, is ‘The Book of Ori^ns’; 
for Genesis is pre-eminently the Book of Hebrew Origins, 
It is a collection of the earliest traditions of the Israelites 
regarding the beginnings of things, and particularly 
of their national history; these traditions being woven 
into a continuous narrative, commencing with the 
creation of the world and ending with the death of 
Joseph. The story is continued in the book of Exodus, 
and indeed forms the introduction to a historical work 
w’hich may be said to terminate either with the conquest 
of Palestine (Hexateuch) or with the Babylonian capthity 
(2 Kings). The narrative comprised in Genesis falls 
naturally into tw'o main divisions—(i) The history of 
primeval mankind (chs. 1-11), including the creation 
of the world, the origin of evil, the beginnings of ci\nhza- 
tion, the Flood, and the dispersion of peoples, (ii.) The 
history of the patriarchs (ch. 12-50), which is again 
divided into three sections, corresponding to the lives 
of Abraham (12-251®), Isaac (25i«-36), and Jacob 
(37-60); although in the last two periods the story 
is really occupied with the fortunes of Jacob and Joseph 
respectively. The transition from one period to another 
is marked by a series of genealogies, some of which 
(e.g. chs. 5. ll*<“f ) serve a chronological purpose and 
bridge over intervals of time with regard to which 
tradition was silent, while others (chs. 10. 36, etc.) 
exhibit the nearer or remoter relation to Israel of the 
various races and peoples of mankind. These genealogies 
constitute a sort of framework for the history, and at 
the same time reveal the plan on which the book is 
constructed. As the different branches of the human 
family are successively enumerated and dismissed, and 
the history converges more and more on the chosen 
fine, we are meant to trace the unfolding of the Divine 


purpose by which Israel w’as separated from all the 
nations of the earth to be the people of the true God. 

2. Literary sources. — The unity of plan which 
characterizes the Book of Genesis does not necessanly 
exclude the supposition that it is composed of separate 
documents, and a careful study of the structure of 
the book pro\es beyond all doubt that this is actually 
the case. The clue to the analysis was obtained when 
(in 17.>3) attention was directed to the sigmficant 
alternation of tw'O names for God, Jahweh and Elohim. 
This at once suggested a compilation from two pre- 
existing sources; although it is obMOus that a prefer- 
ence for one or other Divine name might be common 
to many independent wnters, and does not by itself 
establish the umty of all the passages in which it appears. 
It w’as spieedily discovered, how’ever, that this character- 
istic does not occur alone, but is associated with a number 
of other features, linguistic, hterary, and religious, 
w'hich were found to correspond m general with the 
division based on the use of the Divine names. Hence 
the conviction gradually gained ground that in Genesis 
we have to do not with an indefimte number of discon- 
nected fragments, but with a few homogeneous com- 
positions, each with a literary character of its own. 
The attempts to determine the relation of the several 
components to one another proved more or less abortive, 
until it w’as finally estabhshed in 1853 that the use of 
Elohim is a peculiarity common to two quite dissimilar 
groups of passages; and that one of these has much 
closer affinities with the sections where Jahweh is used 
than with the other Elohistic sections. Since then, 
cnticism has rapidly advanced to the positions now 
held by the great majority of OT scholars, which may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) Practically the whole of Genesis is resolved into three 
originally separate documents, each containing a complete 
and consecutive narrative" (a) the J ahwisizc ( J ), characterized 
by the use of ‘Jahweh,’ commencing with the Creation 
) and continued to the end of the book; (6) the Elp^ 
histic fE), using ‘Elohim,* bemning at ch. 20; (c) the 
Priestly Code (P), also using * Elohim,’ which opens with the 
first account of the Creation (1-2®*). (2) In the compilation 
from these sources of our present Book of Genesis, two mam 
stages are recognized: first, the fusion of J and E into a 
single work (JE); and second, the amalgamation of the 
combined work JE with P (an intermediate sta^; the 
combination of JE with the Book of Deuteronomy, is here 
passed over because it has no appreciable influence on the 
composition of Genesis). (3) The oldwt documents are J 
and E, which represent slightly varying recensions of a 
common body of patriarchal tradition, to which J has pre- 
fixed traditions from the early history of mankind. Both 
belong to the best age of Hebrew wntine, and must have 
been composed before the middle of the 8th cent, b.c. 
The composite work JE is the basis of the Genesis narrative; 
to it belong all the graphic, picturesque, and racy stories 
which riveufe and charm to the book. Dinerences of stand- 
oint between the two components are clearly marked; 
ut both bear the stamp of popular literature, full of local 
colour and human interest, yet deeply pervaded by the 
religious spirit. Their view of God and His converse with 
men is primitiveand childlike; but the bold antbropomoiphic 
representations which abound in J are strikin&y absent 
from B, where the element of theological reflexion is some- 
what more pronounced than in J. (4) The third source, P, 
reproduces the traditional scheme oi history laid down in 
JE; but the writer’s unequal treatment of the material at 
his disposal reveals aprevailing interest in the histon^^of the 
sacred Institutions which were to be the basis of the Sinaltic 
legislation. As a rule he enlarges only on those epochs of 
the history at which some new religious observance was in- 
troduced, viz., the Creation, when the Sabbath was insti- 
tuted; the Flood, followed by the prohibition of eating the 
blood; and (he Abrahamic Covenant, of which circum- 
cision was the perpetual seal. For the rest, the narrative 
is mostly a meagre and colourless epitome, based on JE, 
and scarcely intelligible apart from it. While there is 
evidence that P used other sources than JE, it is significant 
that, with the exception of ch. 23, there is no single episode 
to which a parallel is not found in the older and fuller 
narrative. To P, however, we owe the chronological scheme, 
and the series of genealogies already referred to as constitut- 
ing theframework of the book as a whole. The Code belongs 
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to a comparatively late period of flebrew hteniture, and is 
generally asbigned by critics to the early age 

3. Nature of the material.— Tiiiu tne of 

Genesis are not historical m the tefliiiiral is implied 
in the fact that e\’en the oldest of its \\ntten documents 
are far from being contemporary \Mth the e\ erit^ related. 
Tney consist for the most part of traditions \\luch tor 
an indefimte period had circulated orally among.st the 
Israelites, and which (as divergences m the wntten 
records testify) had undergone moditication in the 
course of transmission. Xo one denies that oral tradi- 
tion may embody authentic recollection of actual occur- 
rences, but the extent to which this is the case is un- 
certain, and will naturally vary in ditterent parts of 
the narrative. Thus a broad distinction may be 
drawn between the pnmitive traditions of chs. i-11 
on the one hand, and those relating to the patriarchs 
on the other. The accounts of the Creation, the Fall, 
the Flood, and the Dispersion, all exhibit more or less 
clearly the influence of Babyloman mythology, and 
with regard to these the question is one not of trust- 
worthy histoncal memory, but of the avenue through 
which certain mythical representations came to the 
knowledge of Israel. For the patnarchal period the 
conditions are different, here the tradition is ostensibly 
national, the presumed interval of oral transmission 
IS perhaps not beyond the compass of the retentive 
Oriental memory; and it would be surprising if some 
real knowledge of its own antecedents had not persisted 
in the national recollection of Israel. These considera- 
tions may be held to justify the belief that a substratum 
of histone fact underlies the patriarchal narratives of 
Genesis; but it must be added that to distinguish that 
substratum from legendary accretions is hardly possible 
in the present state of our knowledge. The process 
by which the two elements came to be blended can, 
however, partly be explained. The patnarchs, for 
instance, are conceived as ancestors of tnbes and 
nations, and it is certain that in some narratives the 
charactenstics, the mutual relations, and even the 
history, of tnbes are reflected in what is told as the 
personal biography of the ancestors. Again, the 
patnarchs are founders of sanctuanes; and it is natural 
to suppose that legends explanatory of customs observed 
at these sanctuaries are attached to the names of their 
reputed founders and go to enneh the traditional 
narrative. Once more, they are types of character, 
and in the inevitable simplification which accompames 
popular narration the features of the type tended to 
be emphasized, and the figures of the patnarchs were 
gradually ideahzed as patterns of Hebrew piety and Mrtue. 
No greater mistake could be made than to think that 
these non-historical, legendary or imaginative, parts of 
the tradition are valueless for the ends of revelation. 
They are inseparably woven into that ideal background 
of history which bounded the horizon of ancient Israel, 
and was perhaps more influential in the moulding of 
national character than a knowledge of the naked 
reality would have been. The inspiration of the Bibhcal 
narrators is seen in the fashioning of the floating mass 
of legend and folklore and histoiical reminiscences into 
an expression of their Divinely given apprehension of 
religious truth, and so transforming what would other- 
wise have been a constant source of religious error and 
moral corruption as to make it a vehicle of instruc- 
tion in the knowledge and fear of God. Once the 
principle is admitted that every genuine and worthy 
mode of literary expression is a suitable medium of 
God's word to men, it is impossible to suppose that 
the mythic faculty, which plays so important a part 
in the thinking of aU early peoples, was alone ignored 
in the Divine educatjlon of Israel. J. Skinner. 

GENEVA BIBLE.— See English Versions, § 26. 

GENNJEUS.— The father of Apollonius, a Syrian 
commander of a district in Palestine (2 Mac 12^). 

T 


GENNESARET, LAKE OP.— See G.^lilce [Sea of] 

GENNESARBT, LAND OP. — Mentioned only in the 
parallel paw.igj^i, Mt Mk 6=, as the place v, hither 
the disciph'b sailed after ttie stilling of the second storm 
on the Lake It was .somewhere on the W bank of tne 
Lake of Galilee, as the feeding of the fue thoasand had 
taken place, just before the croshing, on the E. side, it 
was also near habitations, a.s sick people were brought 
for healing to Christ on His landing It is usually, and 
w'lth reason, identified with the low land at the N.W 
corner of the Lake. K A, S. M.^calistbr 

GENTILES. — See Nations. For ‘Court of the 
Gentiles,’ see Temple, 

GENTLENESS. — The word ‘gentle* occurs five 
tunes in XT (AV). In 1 Th 2? and 2 Ti 2“* it corre- 
sponds to Gr ^pws. It is the character proper to a 
nur.se among trying children, or a teacher with refractory 
pupils. In Tit 32 , Ja 3l^ 1 P 2^^ ‘gentle’ is the AV 
tr of cpicibcs, which is umformly so rendered in KV, 
The general idea of the Gr. w ord is that w hich is suggt'sted 
by equity as oppoised to .stnet legal justice; it expresses 
the quality of considerateness, of readiness to look 
humanely and reasonably at the facts of a case. There 
IS a good discussion of it m Trench, Sf/n. J xliii , he 
thinks there are no words in English which answer 
exactly to it, the ideas of equity and fairness, which 
are essential to its import, usually getting less than 
justice in the proposed equi\alents. 

In 2 S 22=6 = Ps 18=5 (‘Thy gentleness hath made me 
great’) RV keeps ‘gentleness’ in the text, but gives 
‘condescension’ in the margin, which is much better. 
The key to the meamng is found in companng such 
passages as Ps 1135^ , Is 57^3, Zee 99, Mt ll^®. 

GENUBATH.— Son of Hadad, the fugitive Edomite 
pnnee, by the sister of queen Tahpenes (1 K ll^® *<>). 

GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE.— See Palestine, 

GEOLOGY OP PALESTINE .—I. Natural divisions. 
— The land of Palestine (using the name in its wndest 
sense to include the trans-Jordamc plateau and the 
Sinai Peninsula) is dhdded by its configuration and by 
natural boundary lines into five strongly contrasted 
di\dsions. These are (1) the Coast Plain, (2) the Western 
Table-land, (3) the Gh5r, (4) the Eastern Table-land, (5) 
the Sinai Pemnsula. 

1 . The Coast Plain extends from the mouth of the Nile 
to Carmel (the political boundary line, the valley known 
as IVadf/ el-Arlsh, or the River of Egypt, is of no impor- 
tance geologically). North of Carmel, Esdraelon and the 
narrow strip that extends as far as Beyrout is the con- 
tinuation of the same division. It is charactenzed by 
sandhills along the coast, and by undulating ground in- 
land. 2. The Western Table-land extends from Lebanon 
to the northern border of Sinai: the headland of 
Carmel is an intrusion from this division on to the pre- 
ceding. It consists of a ridge of hmestone with deep 
valleys running into it on each side, and at Hebron it 
attains a height of 3040 feet above the sea-level, it 
broadens out into the desert of the Tih (or of the 
* wandenngs’) — an almost barren expanse of an average 
level of 4000 feet. 3. The Ghor is the line of a fault 
wherein the strata on the Eastern side have been raised, 
or on the western side depressed. It runs from the base 
of Lebanon to the Dead Sea, where it is 1292 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean; thence it rises to 640 feet 
above the same plane at er^Rishi, whence it descends by 
a gentle slope to the Gulf of ‘Akabah. 4. The Eastern 
Table 'land runs along the W. side of the Arabian desert 
from Hermon to the Gulf of ‘Akabah. It is chiefly 
volcanic in the character of its rocks. 6. The Sinai 
Peninsula is composed of Arch©an rocks, which form 
bare mountains of very striking outline. 

Each of these divisions has special characters of its 
own. The Coast Plain is composed of sand, gravel, or 
calcareous sandstone, overlaid in many places with lieh 
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fertile loam The Western Table-land has streams 
nsing m copious springs of water stored in the limestone 
strata, these streams on the Eastern side have a very 
rapid fall, o^ing to the great depth of the GhOr The 
hills are generally bare, but the valleys, where the soil 
has accumulated, are v ery fertile The surface of thtiGhSr 
IS for Its greater part alluvial. The Eastern 7 able-land is 
composed of gramte and other igneous rocks, overlaid 
towards the North by sandstones which are themselves 
covered by calcareous strata. To the South, however, 
It IS entirely covered with basaltic lava sheets, through 
which the cones of extinct volcanoes nse. The iiinai 
Peninsula is charactenzed by its barrenness, vegetation 
being found only in the valleys. 

II. Geological formations. — The geological forma- 
tions of which the abov e regions are composed are the 
following.— (1) Archman (granitic gneiss, hornblende, 
dionte, etc.): the oldest rocks m this region, found only 
among the mountains of Smai and Edom. — (2) Volcanic 
(lavas, ash-beds, etc.): found in the Wady HarOn and 
Jebal esh-Shomar, east of the Dead Sea — (3) Loveer 
Carboniferous (sandstone, blue limestone): found in 
Wady Nasb, and Lebruj, E. of the Dead Sea: sand- 
stones below, and limestones contaimng shells and corals 
of carboniferous limestone species. — (4) Cretaceous 
low’er beds of Nubian sandstone, which is found all 
along the Tih escarpment and along the Western escarp- 
ment from ‘Akabah to beyond the Dead Sea. It was 
probably a lake-deposit. It is overlaid by a great 
thickness of cretaceous limestone, amounting to nearly 
1000 feet. This is the most important constituent of 
the rocks of Palestine. Good building stones are taken 
from it in the quarries of Jerusalem. — (5) Loner Eocene’ 
nummidite limestone, found overlying the cretaceous 
beds in elevated situations, such as Carmel, Nablus, 
and Jerusalem. — (6) Upper Eocene: a formation of 
calcareous sandstone on the surface betw’een Beersheba 
and Jaffa. Its true position is uncertain. Prof. Hull 
assigns it to the Upper Eocene, but Dr. Blanckenhom to 
a post-tertiary or diluvial origin — (7) Miocene Period 
No rocks are assignable to this period, but it is important 
as being that in which the country rose from the bed 
of the sea and assumed its present form. This was the 
time when the great fault in the Jordan valley took 
place. — (8) Pliocene to Pluviai Period During this 
period a subsidence of about 220 feet took place round 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea basins, afterw'ards 
compensated by a re-eievation. The evidence for this 
remains in a number of raised beaches, especially in 
the valley of Sheriah, east of Gaza. A similar phenom- 
enon has been found at Mokattam, above Cairo — 
(9) PluvM to Recent Period. In the glacial epoch there 
were extensive glaciers in Lebanon, which have left 
traces in a number of moraines. At that time the tem- 
perature was colder, and the rainfall higher; hence the 
valleys, now dry, were channels of running w'ater. 
Alluvial terraces in the Jordan valley-lake prove that 
the Dead Sea was formerly hundreds of feet higher than 
its present level. With the passing of the Pleistocene 
period the lakes and streams were reduced to their 
present limits. E. A. S. Macalzster. 

GEPHYRUIT.— A city captured by Judas Maccabaeus 
(2 Mac 12«; AV ‘he went also about to make a bridge 
to a certain city,' RV ‘he also fell upon a certain city 
Gephyrun'). It is possible that the Greek text is 
corrupt (see RVm). 

GBR.— See Stranger. 

GBRA.— One of Benjamin's sons (Gn 46", omitted in 
Nu Acc. to 1 Ch 83 * 7 he was a son of 

Bela and a grandson of Benjamin. Gera was evidently 
a well-known Benjamite clan, to which belonged Ehud 
(Jg 8«) and Shimei (2 S 16® 19w 1 K 28). 

GBRAH, the twentieth part of the shekel (Ex 30^, 
Lv 27* etc.). See Money, 3, Weights and Measures, 
nz. 


GERAE. — A place mentioned in Gn 10’ ^ m the 
boundary of the Canaanite territory near Gaza, where 
Abraham sojourned and came in contact with a certain 
‘Abirnelech king of Gerar’ (20’). A similar experi- 
ence is recorded of Isaac (26’), but the stones are 
evidently not independent. Gerar reappears only in 
2 Ch 14’3 J4, in the description of the rout of the Ethio- 
pians by Asa, in which Gerar w^as the limit of the pur- 
suit. Eusebius makes Gerar 25 Roman miles S. of 
Eleutheropohs; hence it has been sought at Umm el- 
Jerdr, 6 miles S of Gaza. This, howev^er, seems a com- 
paratively modern site and name. Possibly there were 
two Gerars: the Abrahamic Gerar has also been 
identified with Wady Jerdr, 13 miles W.S.W. from 
Kadesh The problem, like that of the mention of 
Philistines m connexion with this place in the time of 
Abraham, has not yet been solved. 

R A. S. Macalistbr. 

GERASA.— A city of the Decapolis of unknown 
origin, the first known event in its history being its 
capture by Alexander Jannseus, about b.c 83. It was 
rebuilt by the Romans in a.d. 65, and destroyed in the 
Jewush revolt Vespasian’s general, Lucius Anmus, 
again took and destroyed the city. In the 2nd cent. 
A.D. It was a flourishing city, adorned with monuments 
of art, It was at this time a centre of the worship of 
Artemis It afterwards became the seat of a bishop, but 
seems to have been finally destroyed in the Byzantine 
age. An uncertain tradition of some Jewish scholars, 
favoured by some modem writers, identifies it with 
Ramoth-gilead, The nuns of the city still exist under 
the modern name Jerdsh, they lie among the moun- 
tains of Gilead, about 20 miles from the Jordan. These 
are very extensive, and testify to the importance and 
magnificence of the city, but they are unfortunately 
being rapidly destroyed by a colony of Circassians who 
hav e been established here. The chief remains are those 
of the town walls, the street of columns, several temples, 
a tnumphal arch, a hippodrome, a theatre, etc. 

Gerasa is not mentioned in the Bible, unless the 
identification with Ramoth-gilead hold. The Gera- 
senes referred to in Mk 5’ (RV) cannot belong to this 
place, which is too far away from the Sea of Galilee to 
suit the story. This name probably refers to a place 
named Kersa, on the shore of the Lake, which fulfils the 
requirements. See G.adara. R A. S. Macalistbr. 

GERASENES, GERGESENBS. — See Gadara and 
Gerasa. R. A. S. Macalister. 

GERIZHff.— A mountain which with Ebal encloses 
the valley in which is built the town of Nablus (Shechem). 
The Samaritan sect regard it as holy, it being to them 
what Jerusalem and Mount Zion are to the Jew. Accord- 
ing to Samaritan tradition, the sacnfice of Isaac took 
place here. From Gerizim were pronounced the bless- 
ings attached to observance of the Law (Jos 833), when 
the Israelites formally took possession of the country. 
It was probably chosen as the fortunate mountain 
(as contrasted with Ebal, the mount of cursings), 
because it would be on the right hand of a spectator 
facing east. Here Jotham spoke his parable to the 
elders of Shechem (Jg 9D* 

The acoustic properties of the valley are said to be 
remarkable, and experiment has shown that from 
some parts of the mountain it is possible with very little 
effort to make the voice carry over a very considerable 
area. A ledge of rock half-way up the hill is still often 
called ‘Jotham’s pulpit.’ 

On this mountain was erected, about 432 b.c., a Samari- 
tan temple, which was destroyed about 300 years after- 
wards by Hyrcanus. Its site is pointed out on a small 
level plateau, under the hill-top. The Passover is 
annually celebrated here. Other rums of less interest are 
to be seen on the mountain-top, such as the remains 
of a castle and a Byzantine church. The summit of 
the mountain commands a view embracing nearly the 
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whole of Palestine. Contrary to the statement of 
Josephus, it is not the highest of the mountains of 
Samaria, Ebal and Tell ‘Azur being rather higher. 

R. A. S MacaliisTER. 

GERON should possibly appear as a proper name 
in 2 Mac 6^ (AV and RV ‘an old man of Athens’, RVrn 
‘Geron an Athenian’). 

GERRENIANS (2 Mac 132<).—The true reading and 
the people intended are both uncertain The analogy 
of 1 Mac 1152 suggests some place near the border of 
Egypt; but Gerrha, between Pelu.siuin and Rhinocolura, 
was m Egyptian terntory. It has been suggested 
that the reference is to Gerar, an ancient Phil, city 
S.E. of Gaza On the other hand, Syr reads Gazar, 
i.e. Gezer or Gazara, not far from Lydda (cf 1 Mac 

152<i Co; 


music was managed partly by Asaph, a Gerehonite, and his 
family (1 Ch 6“2*43 25*^ ^ 2.1 10 i-s U; and see 15" 

David divided the Leviies into courses ‘according to the sons 
of Levi' (23‘’': Gershonites, vv."-"); and particular offices 
of Gershonitejs arestated in 26"^^ l4) Jahaziel, an A^phite, 
prophesied to Jehoshaphat before the battle of En-gedi 
(2 th (5) They took part in the cleansing of the 

Temple under Ilezekiah ) Cf. also Kohath. 

AH. M'Xeile. 


GER50N (1 Es S”i = Ezr 8“ Gershom. 
GERTJTH-OHIMHAM (Jer 4 PD.— A khan (?) which 
possiblv derived its name from Chimham, the son of 
BarziUai the Gileadite (2 S 19'"^ ). Instead of gerUth 
we should perhaps read gidrOth ‘hurdles.’ 


GESHAN.— A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch 24?. Mod. 
editionsof A V have Gesham, although the correct form 
of the name appears in ed. of 1611. 


GERSHOM. — 1. The elder of the two sons borne to 
Moses by Zipporah (Ex 2-^ is^-s, the explanation of 
the name given in the&e two passages is foik-etymologj’: 
According to Ex 14“ the ongin of circumcision 
among the Israehtes was connected with that of 
Gershom, the rite was performed by his mother, 
this was contrary to later usage, according to which this 
was always done by a man. The son of Gershom, 
Jonathan, and his descendants were priests to the 
tribe of the Danites; but the fact that these latter set 
up for themselves a graven image, and that therefore 
the descendants of Gershom were connected with 
worship of this kind, was regarded as a gra\e evil by 
later generations, for which reason the w’ord ‘Moses’ 
in Jg 1830 was read ‘Manasseh’ by the insertion of 
an n above the text; it was thought derogatory to 
the memory of Moses that descendants of his should 
have been guilty of the worship of graven images. In 
Jg 17^ there is a possible reference to Gershom, for the 
words ‘and he sojourned there’ can also be read ‘and 
he (was) Gershom* (W. H. Bennett). In 1 Ch 23^ 
26^ the sons of Gershom are mentioned, Shebuel or 
Shubael being their chief. 2. A son of Levi (1 Ch 
[v.i in Hebl); see Gehshon. 3. A descendant of 
Phmehas, one of the ‘heads of houses’ who went up 
with Ezra from Babylon in the reign of Artaxerxes 
(Ezr 82 ). W. O. E. Oesterlby. 

GERSHOK, GERSHONITES.— The name Gershon 
is given to the eldest son of Levi, to whom a division 
of the Levites traced their descent (Gn 46l^ Ex 6“, 
Nu 1 Ch 6^ “ [Gershom] 238). The title ‘Gershon- 
ites’ is found in Nu 321 424 271 265D Jos 2133, 

1 Ch 237 2621, 2 Ch 2912; and of an individual, 1 Ch 26“ 
298; the ‘sons of Gershon’ (Ex Nu 318 » 422 38 " 
77 lO^L Jos 218 27), or ‘of Gershom’ (1 Ch 612 n 157). 
They were subdivided into two groups, the Libnites and 
the Shimeites (Nu 321 268®), each being traced to a ‘son’ 
of Gershon (Ex 6i7. Nu 318, 1 Ch 6i7. 20 [« shimei is 
omitted from the genealogy]). ‘Ladan’ stands for 
Libni in 1 Ch 237* 2621. From these families fragments 
of genealogies remain (see 1 Ch 238*“). Comparatively 
little is related of the (Sershonites after the Exile. Cer- 
tain of them are mentioned in 1 Ch 91® and Neh lli7* 22 
as dwelling in Jerusalem immediately after the Return. 
Of the ‘sons of Asaph’ (Gershonites), 128 (Ezr 2*i) or 
148 (Neh 7 ^*) returned with Ezra to the city in b.c. 454. 
Asaphites led the music at the foundation of the Temple 
(Ezr 31®); and certain of them blew trumpets in the 
procession at the dedication of the city walls (Neh 1238). 

F and the Chronicler introduce the family into the earlier 
history. (1) During the desert wanderings the Gershonites 
were on the west side of the Tent (Nu 3“); their duty 
was to carry all the hangings which composed the Tent 
proper, and the outer coverings and the hangings of the 
court, wi^ their cords (328* 42411 iqit), for which they were 
given two wagons and four oxen (77); and they were 
superintended by Ithamar, the youn^t son of ^ron 
(433 73). (2) After the settlement in Palestine, thineen 
(uties were assigned to them (Jos 21* 27.88 «= 1 6« 7i-7«), 

(3) In David’s reign the Chronicler relates that the Temple 


GESHEM (Xt>h 212 6» 2, m 6® the form Gashmu 
occurs?. — An Arabian who is named, along with 
Sanballat the Horomte and Tobiah the Ammomte, 
as an opponent of Nehemiah during the rebuilding of 
the w’alls of Jerusalem (Neh 2* 2 6^* ). He may have 
belonged to an Arab community w’hich, as we learn 
from the monuments, was settled by Sargon in Samana 
c B.c 715 — this would explain his close connexion 
with the Samaritans, or he may have been the chief 
of an Arab tnbe dwelling in the S. of Judah, in wiiich 
case his presence would point to a coalition of all the 
neighbouring peoples against Jerusalem. 

GESHT7R, GESHDRITES. — A small Aramiean tribe, 
whose terntory, together wnth that of Maacah (vvh. 
see), formed the W. border of Bashan (Dt S‘4, Jos 12® 
13“). The Geshuntes were not expelled by the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, to whom their land had been allotted 
(Jos 1313), and were still ruled by an independent king 
in the reign of David, who marned the daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geshur (2 S 33). After the murder of 
his half-brother Amnon, Absalom took refuge with his 
maternal grandfather in ‘Geshur of .4.ram’ (2 S 1337 
158). Geshur .and Maacah were probably situated in 
the modem J avian, if they are not to be identified with 
it. In 1 Ch 223 Geshur and Aram are said to have taken 
the ‘tent- villages’ of Jair from the Israelites. On the 
strength of Jos 13® and 1 S 278, it has been maintained 
that there was another tribe of this name in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Philistines; but the evidence in support 
of this view is very precarious. 

GESTURES. — The Oriental is a natural expert in 
appropriate and expressive gesture. To his impulsive 
and emotional temperament, attitude and action form 
a more apt vehicle for thought and feeling than even 
speech Movement of feature, shrug of shoulder, turn 
of hand, express much, and suggest delicate shades of 
meaning which cannot be put in words. Conversation 
is accompanied by a sort of running commentary of 
gestures. Easterns conduct argument and altercation 
at the pitch of their voices; emphasis is supplied almost 
wholly by gestures. These are often so violent that an 
unskilled witness might naturally expect to see blood- 
shed follow. 

The word does not occur in Scripture, but the thing, 
in various forms, is constantly appearing. Bowing the 
head or body marks reverence, homage, or worship 
(Gn 187, Ex 208, 1 Ch 21“, Ps 96«, Is 60«). The same 
is true of hneding (1 K 19^8, 2 K Ps 95«, Mk 1^®). 
This sign of homage the tempter sought from Jesus 
(Mt 4»). Kneeling was a common attitude in prayer 
(1 K 888, Ezr 98, Dn 6*®. Lk 22^*, Eph 3» etc.). The 
glance of the eye may mean appeal, as the upward look 
in prayer (Job 22®®, Mk 6^* etc.), anger (Mk 3*), or 
reproach (Lk 22«D. A shake of the head may r-xpress 
scorn or denslon (2 K 19“, Ps 10928, Mk 1522 etc.). A 
grimace of thelip is a sign of contempt (Ps 227). Shaking 
the dust off the feet, or shaking, however gently, onds 
raimenu indicates complete severance (Mt 10^< etc.), 
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denial of responsibility (Ac and often now, total 
Ignorance* of any matter referred to. Rending the 
garmfnts betokens consternation, real (On 37=^ Jos 7^ 
Ac 14-« etc ; or ahsumed (2 Ch 231^ Mt 26^5), and grief 
(Jg 2 S 1“ etc ) Joy was expressed by dancing 
(Ex lo“°, 1 S 3016, jer 31‘i etc.) and clapping the hands} 
(Ps 471 , Is 5518 etc.j. Spitting upon, or in the face, 
indicated deep despite (Nu 12*1, Is 0 O 6 , Mt 26®% etc.). 
See H^vd, Mourmng Customs, S.^lut.vtiox. 

Some gestures in common use are probably ancient. 
One who narrowly escapes danger, describing his experi- 
ence, will crack his thumb nail off the edge of his front 
teeth, suggesting Job’s ‘with the skin of my teeth’ 
One charged with a fault will put his elbows 
to his sides, turn his palms outward, and shrug his 
shoulders, with a slight side inclination of the head, 
repudiating responsibility for an act w’hich, m his 
judgment, was plainly inevitable. W. Ewi.\’«. 

GETHER.— Named in On 10=3, along with Uz, Hul, 
and Mash, as one of the ‘sons of Aram’ fm 1 Ch 
simply ‘sons of Shem’). The clan of w'hich he is the 
eponymous founder has not been identified. 

GETHSEMANE.— A place to which Christ retired with 
His disciples (Mt 26=6, Mk 143=), and where Judas 
betrayed Him. It w’as probably a favounte resort 
of our Lord, as Judas knew’ where He was likely to be 
found. There are two traditional site.s, side by side, one 
under the Greeks, the other under the Latins. It may 
be admitted that they are somewhere near the proper 
site, on the W. slope of the Mount of Olives abo\e the 
Kidron; but there is no justification for the exact 
localization of the site. R. A. S. Macalister. 

GETJEL.— The Gadite spy. Nu IS^ (P). 

GEZER.— A very ancient city of the Shephglah, on 
the borders of the Philistine Plain, inhabited c. b.c. 
3000 by a race probably kin to the Horites, w'ho w’ere 
succeeded by the Semitic Canaanites about b.c. 2500. 
These were not dnven out by the invading Israelites 
(Jg 1==). In Da\1(rs time the city was in Philistine 
hands (1 Ch 200 The king of Egj^pt captured it, and 
gave it as a dowry to his daughter, Solomon’s wife 
(1 K 9>6). Simon Maccabaeus besieged and captured 
it, and built for himself a dw'elling-place (1 Mac 13'3*53 
Gazara RV). The city has been partly excavated by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, and Simon’s dwelling- 
place discovered, as well as a great Canaanite high 
place, and innumerable other remains of early Pales- 
tinian chTlization. R. A. S. Macauster. 

GHOST.— A ghost* Germ. Geist (the h has crept into 
the word through w’hat Earle calls an Italian affectation 
of spelling) is a spirit. The word is also used in Old 
English of the breath, the soul or spirit of a living person, 
and even a dead body. In AV it occurs only in the 
phrase ‘give up or yield up the ghost’ and in the name 
‘the Holy Ghost.* Wherever in AV hagion ‘holy’ 
occurs with pneuma ‘spint,’ the tr. is ‘Holy Ghost’; 
but when pneuma occurs alone, it is always rendered 
‘Spirit’ or ‘spirit,’ according as it is supposed to refer 
to God or to man. See Holy Spirit and Spirit. 

GIAH. — Named in the account of Joab’s pursuit of 
Abner (2 S 2=<). Its situation is quite unknown; it 
is even doubtful whether the mention of Giah is not 
due to textual corruption. 

GIANT.— I. In the O.T.— 1. As tr. of Heb. nephW>m. 
In Gn 6< the Nephilim appear as a race of demi-gods, 
distinguished by their power and renown, but without 
any mention of gigantic stature. The context itself 
suggests that they were the antedilu\1ans, or among the 
antediluvians, destroyed by the Flood. The story of 
their ongin is, however, common in more or less degree 
to many ancient races; and it is thought by some to 
have no onginal connexion with the Flood story. At 
any rate the name appears again in Nu IS®*, where they 


appear to be identified with the Anakim. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the story in Gen. is an ancient 
myth which arose to account for the origin of this race, 
and perhaps of other ancient races of a similar type. 

2. .\s tr. of Heb. rep/ifi’Zm. This word, frequently left 
untranslated, esp. in RV, is used of several probably 
different aboriginal peoples of Palestine, and probably 
meant ‘giants.’ The Rephaim included the Anakim, 
the aborigines of Philistia and the southern districts of 
Judah (Dt 2*0; the Emim, the aborigines of the 
Moabite country (Dt 2*0, the Zamzummim, the 
aborigines of the Ammomte country (Dt 2=6), w’ho are 
perhaps to be identified with the Zuzim of Gn 145, and 
the old inhabitants of Bashan (Dt 3**). The statement 
that Og, whose gigantic bedstead (or perhaps sarcophagus, 
i-ee Driver, m loco) was still to be seen at Rabbah, w’as 
one of the Rophaim (though the last surviving member 
of the race in that district) is confirmed by Gn 14fi, 
w here the Rephaim are the first of the peoples smitten 
by the four kings on their journey south. These were 
followed by the Zuzim and Emim. We thus have 
evidence of a widely-spread people or peoples called 
Rephaim from ancient times. In addition to the 
Rephaim of Bashan, the Zuzim or Zamzummim, and 
the Emim, on the east of Jordan, the Anakim in the south- 
west and south— for Arba, the traditional founder of 
Hebron, is desenbed as the progemtor of the Anakim 
(Jos 15*3)— we find traces of Rephaim in the well-known 
valley of that name near Jerusalem (Jos 158 8), and 
apparently also m the territory of Ephraim (Jos 17*6). 
Taken together, this evidence seems to suggest that the 
name Rephaim w’as applied to the pre-Canaanite races 
of Palestine. 

There is a well-known tendency among ancient peoples to 
regard their aborigines either as giants or as dwarfs, accord- 
ing as they were a taller or a shorter race than themselves. 
Thus the Anakim were so tall that the Israelitxsh spies 
were in comparison as grasshoppers (Nu IS®®) The ‘bed- 
stead ’ of Og cannot possibly havebeen less than 11 ft. m length 
(the more probable estimate of the cubit w’ould give 13 ft. 
6in.]; but tnisisnotverysurprising if a sarcophagus is really 
meant, as it was a compliment to a dead hero to give him 
a large tomb (Dt 3**). The Zamzummim are described as 
a people ‘ great and tall like the Anakim’ (Dt 2=*) . Again, 
Goliath was a man of fabulous height. 

The Rephaim were, no doubt, very largely annihilated 
by their conquerors, but partly also absprbed. We naturally 
find the most evident traces of them in those districts of 
Palestine and its borders more recently occupied by past 
invaders, as in the East of Jordan and Philistia. In the 
latter country especially, that most recently occupied 
before the Israelitish settlement, we seem to find traces 
of them in the encounter with Goliath and his kind. 
T^ereas Og was the last of the Rephaim of Bashan at the 
time of the Conquest, these seem to have continued to the 
time of David. 

3. As tr. of the sing. word rUphSJi or rcLphd', This is evi- 
dently akin to the plur. rephd'lm. In 2 S 21*®:=®, part of 
which recurs in 1 Ch 204-8, four mighty Philistines— 
Ishbi-benob, Saph (Ohron. ‘Sippai’), Goliath the 
Gittite (Ohron. ‘Lahmi, the brother of Goliath,’ etc.), 
and a monster with 6 fingers on each hand and 6 toes 
on each foot— are called ‘ sons of the giant.’ As, however, 
the four are said in v.® to have fallen by the hand of 
David and his servants, and not one of them is described 
as slain by David, the passage is evidently incomplete, 
and the original probably contained the story of some 
encounter by David, with which the story of Goliath 
came to be confused. This, which ascribes his death to 
Elhanan, is probably the earliest form of that story, and 
it is probable that the reading of Chronicles is a gloss 
intended to reconcile this passage with 1 S 17. ‘The 
giant ’ is probably used genetically, meaning that they 
were all ‘giants.’ The passage is probably an extiact 
from an old account of David and his faithful com- 
panions while he was an outlaw, from which also we get 
the greater part of 2 S 23. Though Goliath in the well- 
known story is not called a giant, he was certainly the 
typical giant of the OT. His height, 6 cubits and a 
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span ( J S 17^), not necessarily more than 7 ft 4 in., but 
more probably 9 tt. 10 m , may well be regarded, with 
the enormous size and weight of his armour, as the 
natural exaggeration to be expected in a popular story. 
Even it the story is not historical in its present form, 
It arose out of the conflicts which David and his men 
w'ere frequently having with those Philistine giants. 
There is no mention of the Rephaim or of a single giant 
after David’s time. 

4. As tr. of Heb. pt66clr=‘a mighty man,’ as in 
Job 161^; cf. Ps 195 (Pr.-Bk. version). This is hardly a 
correct tr. of the word. 

II. In the Apocrypha. — We find here some interest- 
ing allusions: (1) to the supposed destruction of the 
NephUim by the Flood (Wis 14e, Sir 16^ Bar 326 - 28 ); 
(2) to the slaughter of the ‘giant’ by David (Sir 47^). 

F. H. Woods. 

GIBBAR.— A family which returned with Zerub. 
(Ezr 220). The name is probably an error for Gibeon 
of Neh 725 . 

GIBBETHOR (‘mound,’ ‘height’). -A town belonging 
to the tnbe of Dan, and a Le\itical city (Jos 19^^ 2128). 
Nadab, king of Israel, was besieging it when he was 
slam by Baasha; and Omn was similarly engaged 
when he w'as made king by the army (1 K 1527 
It IS possibly the modern Kihbiah, to the N.E. of Lydda. 

GIBEA.— A grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 2i9). The list 
of the descendants of Judah through Caleb given in 
1 Ch 2^2fif IS geographical rather than genealogical, and 
comprises all the towns lying in the Negeb of Judah 
to the S. of Hebron Gibea is probably only a variation 
in spelling of the more common Gibeah. See Gibbah, 1. 

GIBEAH (Heb. gib‘ah, ‘a hill').— The name, similar 
in form and meamng to Geba, attached to a place not 
far from that city. The two have sometimes been 
confused. It is necessary to note carefully where the 
word means ‘hill’ and where it is the name of a city. 
At least two places were so called. 1. A city in the 
mountains of Judah (Jos 15®^, perhaps also 2 Ch IS®), 
near Carmel and Ziph, to the S.E. of Hebron, and 
therefore not to be identified with the modern J eba\ 9 
miles W. of Bethlehem (Onomast.); site unknown. 2. 
Gibeah of Benjamin (Jg 19^2 etc.), the scene of the 
awtul outrage upon the Levite’s concubine, and of the 
conflict in which the assembled tnbes executed such 
terrible vengeance upon Benjamin, It was the home 
of Israel’s first king (1 S 1026), and was known as 
‘Gibeah of Saul’ (1 S ID, Is 1029); probably identical 
with ‘Gibeah of God’ (1 S IQs RVm). From the 
narrative regarding the Levite we learn that Gibeah 
lay near the N. road from Bethlehem, between Jerusa- 
lem and Ramah. It was near the point where the road 
from Geba joined the highway towards Bethel (Jg 208i). 
Jg 2033 affords no guidance: Maareh-geba (RV) is 
only a transliteration of the wmrds as they stand in MT. 
A slight emendation of the text makes it read ‘from 
the west of Gibeah,’ which is probably correct (Moore, 
Judges, in loc.). Josephus, who calls it ‘Gabaothsaul’ 
{BJ V. 11. 1), places it 30 stadia N. of Jerusalem, The 
site most closely agreeing with these conditions is 
Tuled d-FuL, an artificial mound, E. of the road to the 
N., about 4 miles from Jerusalem. The road to Jeba* 
leads off the mam road immediately to the north of the 
site. Certain remains of ancient buildings there are, 
but nothing of importance has yet been discovered. 
As a place of strategic importance, Gibeah formed the 
base of Saul’s operations against the Philistines (1 S 
13. 14). There was enacted the tragedy in which seven 
of Saul’s sons penshed, giving occasion for the pathetic 
vigil of Rizpah. It appears in the description of Sen- 
nacherib’s advance from the north (Is 1028-32). 

W. Ewing. 

GIBEATH (Heb. gib^ath, st. constr. of gib%li), ‘hill 
of,’ enters into the composition of place names, and is 
occasionally retained untranslated by RVm. Such in- 
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stances are. (a) Gtbeath ha-'aralbth, ‘ hill of the foreskins,’ 
where the Israelites were circumcised (Jos 5^). (6) 
Gibeath-Phinchas, in Mount Ephraim, where Eleazar 
was buned fJos 243-^}; site unknown, (c) Gibeath 
ham-mdreh (Jg 7^ etc ; see Moreh, 2). id) Gibeath 
ha-Elohlm (I S 106; = Gibeah, 2 . (e) Gtbeath hd- 
HachUah (1 S 23i9 etc.). See Hachilah. (/) Gibeath 
Ammah (2 S 224). See Amauh. (jg) Gibeath Gareb 
(Jer 3139). See Gareb, 2. W. Ewing. 

GIBEOir.— A town in Palestine north of Jerusalem. 
Its inhabitants seem to have been Hivites (Jos 9^), 
though spoken of in 2 S 21® by the more general term 
‘Amontes.’ It was a city of considerable size Its 
inhabitants, by means of a trick, succeeded in making a 
truce with Joshua, but were reduced to servitude (Jos 9); 
a coahtion of other Canaamte kings against it w-as 
destroyed by him (ch. 10). It became a Le^ntical city 
(21^^ in the tnbe of Benjamin (18®6). The circum- 
stances of the destruction of part of the Gibeonites by 
Saul (2 S 211) are unknown. Here the champions of 
David fought those of the rival king Ish-bosheth (2 S 
212-32), and defeated them, and here Joab murdered 
Amasa ( 209 ). The ‘great stone’ in Gibeon was prob- 
ably some part of the important high place which we 
know from IKS* w’as situated here. The statement of 
the parallel passage, 2 Ch D, that the ark was placed here 
at the time, is probably due merely to the desire of the 
Chronicler to explain Solomon’s sacnficing there in the 
light of the Deuteronomic legislation. Here Solomon 
was vouchsafed a theophany at the beginning of his 
reign. In Jer 4 I 12 we again hear of Gibeon, in connexion 
with Johanan’s expedition against Ishmael to avenge 
the murder of Gedaliah. 

The city has constantly been identified with d-Jib, 
and there can be little or no doubt that the identification 
is correct. This is a small village standing on an isolated 
hill about 5 miles from Jerusalem. The hill is rocky 
and regularly terraced. It is remarkable chiefly for its 
copious springs — a reputation it evidently had in an- 
tiquity (2 8 213, Jer 411®). Ninety-five Gibeonites 
returned from Babylon under Zerubbabel (Neh T®®), 
and Gibeonites were employed in repairing part of the 
wall of Jerusalem (3^). At Gibeon, Cestius Gallus en- 
camped in his march from Antipatris to Jerusalem, 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

GIDDALTI (‘I magnify [God]'). — A son of Heman 
(I Ch 25*- 29). 

GIDDEL (‘very great’). — The eponym of a family 
of Nethimm (Ezr 2*^— Neh 7*9); called in 1 Es 53“ 
Cathua. 2. The eponym of a family of ‘Solomon’s 
servants’ (Ezr 266= Neh yss); called in 1 Es 638 Isdael. 

GIDEON,— The son of Joash, a Manassite; he dwelt 
in Ophrah, a place hitherto unidentified, which belonged 
to the clan of the Abiezrites. Gideon has also the names 
of Jerubbaal (Jg 6®®) and Jerubbesheth (2 S After 

the victory of the Israelites, under the guidance of 
Deborah, over the Canaanites, the land had rest for 
forty years (an indefinite period). Apostasy from 
Jahweh again resulted in their being oppressed, thi‘ 
time by the neighbouring Bedouin tribes, the Midianites 
and Amalekites. The underlying idea is that, since the 
Israelites did not exclusively worship their national 
God, He withdrew His protection, with the result that 
another nation, aided by its national god, was enabled 
to overcome the unprotected Israehtes. A return to 
obedience, and recognition of Jahweh the national 
God, ensures His renewed protection; relief from the 
oppressor is brought about by some chosen instrument, 
of whom it is always said that Jahweh is ‘with him’; 
this is also the case with Gideon (Jg 61 ®). 

The sources of the story of Gideon, preserved in 
Jg 6*-835, offer some difficult problems, upon which 
scholars differ considerably; all that can he said with 
certainty is that the narrative is composite, that the 
hand of the redactor is visible in certain verses {e.g. 
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ri‘" 7*- S- and that sources have not always 
t»een skiltuily combined, tins (‘omc.s out most clearly in 
which breaks the <*oiitiniiity of the narrative. 
Disrejtardmi? details, the general outline of the history of 
Uideon is as follows. 

Introduction, For se\eii years the Israelites 

suffered under the Midiamte oppression; but on their 
‘crying unto the Lord’ a prophet is sent, who declares 
unto them the reason of their present state, viz. that it 
was the result of their having forsaken Jahweh and 
served the gods of the Amontes. * 

The call of Gideon, Gn-^, The ‘Angel of the Lord’ 
appears to Gideon and tells him that the Lord is with 
him, and that he is to free Israel from the Midiamte 
iiuasion. Gideon requires a sign: he brings an offering 
ol a kid and unleavened cakes, the Angel touches these 
with his staff, whereupon fire issues from the rock on 
which the offering lies and consumes it. Gideon is now- 
convinced that It was the * Angel of the Lord ’ w'ho had 
been speaking to him, and at Jahweh’s t command he 
destroys the altar of Baal in Ophrah and builds one to 
Jahweh, to w’hom he also offers sacrifice. This act 
embitters Gideon’s fellow-townsmen against him, they 
are, however, quieted dowm by the boldness and shrewrd- 
ness of Gideon’s father. 

Gideon's victor q, Allegiance to Jahw'eh 

being thus publicly acknowledged, the Israelites are once 
more in a position to assert their political independence, 
so that when the Midianites again invade their land, 
Gideon raises an army against them, being moreover 
assured by the miracle of the dew on the fleece that he 
W’lll be Mctonous. At the command of Jahweh his 
army is twice reduced, first to ten thousand men, and 
then to three hundred At the command of Jahweh 
again, he goes with lus servant, Purah, dowm to the 
camp of the Midianites, where he is encouraged by over- 
hearing a Midiamte recounting a dream, which is inter- 
preted by another Midiamte as foreshadowing the victory 
of Gideon, On his return to his owm camp Gideon 
divides his men into three companies; each man 
receives a torch, an earthen jar, and a horn; at a given 
sign, the horns are blown, the jars broken, and the burn- 
ing torches exposed to view, with the result that the 
Midianites flee m terror. Gideon pursues them across 
the Jordan, he halts dunng the pursuit, both at Succoth 
and at Penuel, in order to refresh his three hundred 
follow'ers; in each case food is refused him by the inhabit- 
ants; after threatening them with vengeance on his 
return, he presses on, overtakes the Midiamte host, and 
is again \ictonous; he then first pumshes the inhabitants 
of Succoth and Penuel, and next turns his attention to 
the Midiamte chiefs, Zebah and Zalmunna. From this 
part of the narrative it would seem that Gideon’s attack 
upon the Midianites w-as, in part, undertaken owing to 
a blood-feud ; for, on his finding out that the murderers 
of his brethren at Tabor were these two Midianite 
chiefs, he slays them in order to avenge his brethren. 

The offer of the kingship, On the Israehtes 

offering to Gideon and his descendants the kingship, 
Gideon declines it on theocratic grounds, but asks in- 
stead for part of the gold from the spoil taken from the 
Midiamtes; of tliis he makes an image iephod), w'hich 
he sets up at Ophrah, and which becomes the cause 
of apostasy from Jahweh. The narrative of Gideon’s 
leadership is brought to a close by a reference to his 
offspring, and special mention of his son Abimelech ; after 
his death, we are told, the Israelites ‘went a W'horing 
after the Baalim.’ 

In the section S®®-® there is clearly a mixlng-up of the 
sources; on the one hand Israel’s apostasy is traced to 
the action of Gideon, on the other this does not take 
place until after his death. Again, the refusal of the 

* * Amorites ’ is a general name for the Canaanite nations, 
see Am 2 ®. 

t On this apparent identity between J’ahweh and His 
’Angel,’ see the art. Anosl of th& Lord. 
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kingship on theocratic grounds is an idea which belongs 
to a much later time, moreover, Gideon’s son, Abimelech, 
became king after slaying his father’s legitimate sons; 
It IS taken for granted (Q^) that there is to be a ruler after 
Gideon’s death. This, together with other indications, 
leads to the behef that in its onginal form the earliest 
source gave an account of Gideon as king. 

The section 7^-8^ is undoubtedly ancient; it tells 
of how the Ephraimites, at Gideon’s command, cut off 
part of the fugitive Midianite host under two of their 
chiefs, Oreb and Zeeb, whom the Ephraimites slew. 
When the \ictonous band with Gideon joins hands with 
the Ephraimites, the latter complain to Gideon because 
he did not call them to attack the main body of the 
enemy, Gideon quiets them by means of shrewd 
flattery. This section is e\idently a fragment of the 
original source, which presumably went on to detail 
what further action the Ephraimites took during the 
Midianite campaign, for that the Midiamte oppression 
was brought to an end by this one battle it is impossible 
to believe. * W. O. E. Oesteeley. 

GIDEON!.— Father of Abidan, pnnee of Benjamin 
(NU 111 2“ 7«® 65 1024 (P)). 

GIDONE. — The limit of the pursuit of Benjamin by 
the other tnbes (Jg 40«j Possibly the word is not a 
proper name, but may be read as an infinitive, ‘till 
they cut them off.’ No place of the name of Gidom is 
mentioned elsewhere. 

GIER EAGLE (‘gier’ is the same as the German 
Geier, ‘ vulture,’ ‘ hawk,’) is tr. in AV of rackammLv lli* 
and Dt m both of which passages RV has ‘vulture.* 
RV gives ‘gier eagle’ also as tr. of peres m Dt 141*, 
where AV has ‘ossifrage’ (lit. ‘bone-breaker’). The 
peres is the bearded vulture or Ldmmergexer, ‘ the largest 
and most magmficent of the vulture tribe.’ The adult 
rOcham has the front of the head and the upper part 
of the throat and cere naked, and of a bright lemon- 
yellow. The plumage is of a dirty white, except the 
quill feathers, which are of a greyish black. Its appear- 
ance when soaring is very striking and beautiful. It 
IS the universal scavenger of Egyptian cities. It is 
found in great abundance also in Palestine and Syria. 

GIFT, GIVING.— I. In the OT.— 1. In the East 
what is desenbed as a ‘gift’ is often hardly worthy 
of the name. ‘ Gift ’ may be a courtesy title for muck 
that IS of the nature of barter or exchange, tribute or 
compulsory homage, or even of bribery. It is well 
understood that a gift accepted lays the recipient under 
the obligation of returning a quid pro quo in some form 
or other. The queen of Sheba’s gifts to Solomon were 
a sort of royal commerce. The charming picture of 
Ephron’s generosity to Abraham with regard to the 
cave of Machpelah (Gn 23) must be interpreted in the 
light of Onental custom; it is a mere piece of polite- 
ness, not intended to be accepted. An Arab will give 
anything to an intending buyer, and appeal to witnesses 
that he does so, but it is understood to be only a form, to 
help him to raise the pnee (see Driver, Genesis, ad. loc ). 
Cf . the transaction between David and Araunah (2 S 24^2) . 
In other cases the return is of a less material character, 
consisting of the granting of a request or the restoring 
of favour. Hence Jacob’s anxiety as to Esau’s accept- 
ance of his gifts (Gn 32^0 33^®); cf. the present to Joseph 
( 432 D and 1 S 25^’’ 30®. The principle is slated in Pr ld‘6 
‘ A man’s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth him 
before great men* (cf. 19®). It is obvious that a gift 
in this sense easily becomes a bnbe; hence the frequent 
commands to receive no gift, ‘for a gift bhndeth the 
eyes of the wise’ (Ex 23®, Dt 161® 27®, Pr 178 
Ps 15*, Is 1® 5® etc.). It should be noticed that in 
this connexion a special Heb, word ish^chad) is used, 
meamng a ‘bribe’; AV and RV often tr. ‘gitt’ or 
‘reward.’ In 1 K 2 K 168 it is used of a btib.. 

* Cf. the Philistine campaign under Saul. 
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GIFT, GIVING 

froiii to king. Even the Roman Felix expects a 

gill 1 

2. In a more legitimate sense we find gifts offered 
to kiiu's, etc , by w'ay of homage (1 S 10"", Ps 45*2), 
or tnbute f Jg 3>5, 2 S 1 K 4=*, Ps 72»«; , the presents 
to Assyria, etc , are clearly not spontaneous, and the 
receiving of such homage from subject kings is a faA ounte 
subject of sculptures and paintings 1 S 25 illustrates 
the ground on which such a gift was sometimes claimed ; 
it was a payment for protection. Gifts were expected 
m consulting a prophet or oracle (Nu 22, 1 S 9’, 2 K 5^, 
2 K 89, Dn 517). Whether regulated or unregulated, 
they formed the chief support of priests and Le\ites, 
and were the necessary accompaniment of w’orship. 
‘None shall appear before me empty’ (Ex 23i® 3420). 
One side of sacrifice is giving to God. The spiritual 
religion realized that Jehovah’s favour did not depend 
on these things (Is 1, Ps 50), still more that He was not 
to be bnbed. In Dt it is said that He is One ‘who 
taketh not reward’ [the word for ‘bribe’, see above] 
But there can be no doubt that in the popular new^ a 
gift to God was supposed to operate in precisely the 
same manner as a gift to a judge or earthly monarch 
(Mai 18). Its acceptance was the sign of favour and of 
the granting of the request (Jg 2 Ch 70; its rejec- 
tion, of disfavour (Gn 4^, Mai l^o). 1 S 26i9 shows that 
a gift was regarded as propitiatory, and the machinery 
of the vow takes the same point of view. It should be 
noted that the word minchah, which is continually used 
of gifts and homage to men, is also specially used of 
offenngs to God, and in P techmcally of the ‘meal- 
offering.’ For the meaning of * gift ' or Corban in Mk 7^*^ 
etc., see art Sacrifice and Offering. Almsgiving 
became one of the three things by which merit was 
earned before God, the other two being prayer and 
fasting; and magnificent gifts to the Temple were a 
means of personal display (Lk 21®, Jos. Ant. xv. xi. 3). 

3. Passing from cases w^here the gift is neither spon- 
taneous nor disinterested, but is only a poUte Onental 
penphrasis for other things, we turn to instances where 
the word is used in a truer sense. If the king looked 
tor ‘gifts’ from his subjects, he was also expected to 
return them in the shape of largess, especially on festive 
occasions (Est 2^®). This often took the form of an 
allowance from the royal table (Gn 43®*, 2 811®, Jer 40®). 
We read more generally of gifts to the needy in Neh 8*®, 
Est 9*2, Ec 11®, Ps 112® (see Almsgiving). The gift 
of a robe, or other article from the person, was of special 
sigmficance (1 S 18^). Interchanges of gifts between 
equals are mentioned in Est 9*®, Rev 11*®. On the 
occasion of a wedding, presents are sent by friends to 
the bridegroom’s house. Gifts, as distinct from the 
‘dowry,’ were sometimes given by the bridegroom to 
the bnde (Gn 24®® 34*2); sometimes by the bride’s 
father (Jg 1*S 1 K 9*®). 

n. lk the NT. — It is charactenstic of the NT that 
many of its usages of the word ‘gift’ are connected 
with God’s gifts to men— His Son, life, the Holy Spirit, 
etc. ‘ Grace ’ is the free gift of God. ‘ Gifts’ is specially 
used of the manifestations of the Spirit (see Spiritual 
Gifts). Eph 4® illustrates well the change of attitude. 
St. Paul quotes from Ps 68*®, where the point is the 
homage which Jehovah receives from vanqmshed foes, 
and applies the words to the gifts which the victorious 
Christ has won for His Church. It is more Divine, 
more characteristic of God, to give than to receive. 
This is, in fact, the teaching of the NT on the subject. 
As the Father and His Son freely give all things, so 
must the Christian. Almsgiving is restored to its proper 
place; the true gift is not given to win merit from God, 
or to gain the praise of men, but proceeds from love, 
hoping for nothing again (Mt 6*, Lk 6®®; see Alms- 
giving). Our Lord Himself accepted gifts, and taught 
that it is our highest privilege to give to Him and 
His ‘Httle ones’ (Lk 5®® 7®? 8®, Jn 122). And giving 
remains an integral part of Christian worship, as a 


wilhng homage to God, the wrong ideas of compuladoH 
or perhuasion being cast aside (1 Ch 29**, Mt 2** 5“, 
2 Co 97ff, Rev 212«), The gilts to St. Paul from his 
comcrts (Pli 4‘6j, and from tlie Gentile Churches to 
Jerusalem (Ac Ro lo^e, 1 Co 16*, 2 Co 8. 9), play 
a very important part in the history of the early Church. 

C. W Emmet. 

GIHON (from root ‘to burst forth,’ 1 K 1*® ®® *®, 
2 Ch 32®® 33*1). — 1. A spring near Jerusalem, evidently 
sacred and therefore selected as the scene of Solomon’s 
coronation (1 K 1®®). Hezekiah made an aqueduct 
from It (2 Ch 32®®). Undoubtedly the modern 'Ain 
wmw ed-deroj or ‘ Virgin’s Fount.’ SeeSiLOAM. 2. One 
of the four rivers of Paradise. See Eden [Garden of). 

E W. G. Masterman. 

GILALAI. — A Levitical musician (Neh 12®®). 

GILBOA (1 S 28* 31* s, 2 S 1® ** 21*2, 1 Ch 10* s).— A 
range of hills, now called Jebd FakU'a, on the E. 
boundary of the Plain of Esdraelon. They run from 
Zer'in (Jezreel) due S.E., and from the eastern extremity 
a prolongation runs S. towards the hills of Samaria. 
They are most imposing from the Vale of Jezreel and 
Jordan Valley, but nowhere reach a height of more 
than 1700 feet above sea level. The little village of 
Jdbun on the slopes of Jebd FakU'a is thought to retain 
an echo of the name Gilboa. The slopes of these hills 
are steep, rugged, and bare. At the N. foot lies 'Ain 
Jalud, almost certainly the spring of Harod (wh. see). 

E. W, G. Masterman. 

GILEAD. — ^1. A person (or personified sept), son of 
the Manassite Machir (Nu 26*®, 1 Ch 22*), and grand- 
father of Zelophehad (Nu 27*). See No. 4 below. 2. 
A Gadite, son of Michael (1 Ch 5**). 3. A mountain 
mentioned in Jg 7® in an order of Gideon’s to his 
followers, ‘Whosoever is fearful ... let him return 
and depart from [mg. ‘ go round about ’] Mount Gilead.’ 
The passage is very difficult, and probably corrupt. 
The trans-Jordanic Gilead will not suit the context, 
and no other is known. Various attempts have been 
made at emendation, none of which has commanded 
acceptance. 

4. The name of the territory bounded on the north 
by Bashan, on the west by the Jordan between the Sea 
of Galilee and the Dead Sea, on the east by the desert, 
and on the south by the territory of Moab. It is a 
lofty fertile plateau, about 2000 feet above the sea- 
level; its western edge is the precipitous eastern wall 
of the Jordan Valley. It is an upland country, wooded 
in places, with productive fields intersected by valleys 
and streams. It is mentioned first in connexion with 
Jacob’s flight from Laban; it was the goal at which 
he aimed, the place where the pursuer overtook him, 
and where the ‘heap of witness’ was raised (Gn 31). 
Even in the patriarchal period it was famous for its 
spices, myrrh, and medicinal ‘balm,’ whatever that 
may have been (cf. Jer 46**). The Ishmaelite tra- 
ding caravan which bought Joseph was carrying these 
substances from Gilead to Egypt (Gn 372®), The 
Amorites were in possession of ^lead under their king 
Sihon when the Israelites were led to the Land of 
Promise. When that king was defeated, his territory 
aroused the desires of the pastoral tribes of Reuben 
and Gad. Its fitness for pasture is celebrated in the 
Song of Songs: the Shulammite’s hair is twice compared 
to ‘goats that lie along the side of Mount Gilead’ 
(Ca 4® 6®). On the partition of the land, Gilead was 
divided into two, the southern half being given to 
Reuben and Gad, the northern half to the trans-Jordanic 
half of Manasseh. The Manassite part is distinguished 
by the name Havvoth-j*air, apparently meaning the 
‘Settlements of Jair.’ Jair was a son of Manasseh, 
according to Nu 32**^ but he seems in Jg 10® to be con- 
fused with one of the minor Judges of the same name. 
Another Judge, Jephthah (Jg 11), was a Gileadite, 
whose prowess delivered Israel from Ammon. His 
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sacrifice of has dauKhter is indicated as the 
ons-nn of a of Israelite women (Ji? 11*“). In a 

pn \ioiis stress ot tlu‘ Israelites, CJilead did not bear its 
part, and is unbraided lor its remissness by Deborah 
In ,Ii; 20' Gilead is used as a general term 
for truiis-Jordaiiic Israel. Here some of the Hebrews 
tool, relume from the Pliilistmes (1 S 137;; and over 
Gilead and Other parts of the country Ish-bo.«?lieth was 
Liade king (2 S 2“). Hither Da\id fled from before 
Ah-'iilom, and was succoured, among others, bj- Bar- 
zillai (2 S 1727 I9"k 1 K 27), whose descendants are 
nderred to in post-exilic records (Ezr 2^1, Neh 7*'S). 
To Gilead Da\id’s census agents came (2 S 24®). It 
was administered by Ben-geber for Solomon (1 K 4'®). 
It was the land of Elijah’s ongin (1 K 17'). For cruelties 
to Gileadites, Damascus and Ammon are denounced 
bj Amos (P '3)^ ^vhile on the other hand Hosea <6® 12") 
speak.s bitterly of the sms of Gilead. Pekah had a 
follovMng of fifty Gileadites when he slew Pekahiah 
(2 IC 1525 ). The country wras smitten by Hazael (lO-^®), 
and Its inhabitants carried away captive by Tiglath- 
pileser (1522). R. A. S. Macalister. 

GILGAL. —A name meaning ‘stone circle’ applied 
to se\eral places mentioned in the OT. 1. A place on 
the east border of Jencho (Jos 4'9), where the Israelites 
first encamped after crossing Jordan, and which re- 
mained the headquarters of the congregation till after 
the rout of the northern kings at Merom (14«). The 
stone circle from which it certainly took its name (in 
spite of the impossible etymology given in Jos 5®), 
was no doubt that to which the tradition embodied 
in Jos 420 refers, and the same as the 'images' by 
Gilgal in the story of Ehud (Jg RVm). The name 
is still p^ese^^ed in the modem Jil^Ulieh. This is prob- 
ably the same Gilgal as that included in the annual 
circuit of Samuel (1 S 7'®). This shrine is mentioned 
by Hosea (4» 9'® 12") and by Amos (4< 5®). 2. A place 
of the same name near Dor mentioned in a list of con- 
quered kings (Jos 122®). jt may be JUjUlieh, about 
4 miles N. of Antipatns (iffias el-* Ain), 3. A place in 
the Samaritan mountains (2 K 4®*), somewhere near 
Bethel (2'). It may possibly be JU^tlia, S miles N.W. of 
Bethel. 4. The Gilgal of Dt 11®“ is unknown. It may 
be identical with No. 1; but it seems closely connected 
with Ebal and Gerizim. There is a Jula 3 il 2i miles 
S.E. of Nablus that may represent this place. 6. A 
place of uncertain Locality, also possibly the same as 
No 1, in the border of the tribe of Judah (Jos IS^). 

At none of these places have any remains of early 
antiquity been as yet observed. There was in a.d. 700 
a large church that covered what were said to be the 
twelve commemoration stones of Joshua: this is reported 
by Arculf. The church and stones have both dis- 
appeared. The only relic of antiquity now to be seen 
is a large pool, probably of medieval workmanship, 
100 ft by 84 ft. A tradition evidently suggested by 
the Biblical story of the fall of Jencho is recorded by 
Conder as having been related to him here. 

R. A. 8 . Macalister. 

GILOH.—A city in the southern hills of Judah (Jos 
15“), the birthplace of Ahithophel the Gilonite, the 
famous counsellor of David (2 S IS'* 23®*). Its site is 
uncertain. 

GEMEL.'— The third letter of the Heb. alphabet, and 
as such used in the noth Psalm to designate the 3rd 
part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 

GIMZO.— A town on the border of Philistia (2Ch 28i»). 
It is the modern JimzH near Aijalon. 

GIN. — See Snares. 

GINATH. — Father of Tibni, who unsuccessfully laid 
claim against Omrl to the throne of Israel (1 K 16*' **). 

GUTNETHOI.—A priest among the returned exiles 
(Neh 12*); called in Neh 12'« 10® Ginaethon, 


GLEANING 

[ GIRDING THE LOINS, GIRDLE.— See Dress. 

' §§ 2. 3. 

GIRGASHITES fin Heb. always sing ‘ the Girgashite, ' 
! and rightly so rendered m RV) — Very little is known 
of this people, whose name, though occurring several 

1 times in OT in the list of Can tribes (Gn 10'® 15®', 
Dt 7' [and 20'^ m Sam. and LXX], Jos 3'® 24". 1 Ch 
1 ", Neh 98 ;, affords no indication of their position, or 
to what branch of the Canaamtes they belonged, except 
in two instances, namely, Gn 10'®, where the ‘ Girgashite’ 

! IS given as the name of the fifth son of Canaan, and 
Jos 24", where the Girgashites would seem to have 
inhabited the tract on the west of Jordan, the Israelites 
having been obliged to cross over that riv^’er in order 
to fight the men of Jencho, among whom were the 
Girgashites. 

GIRZITES.— Acc. to 1 S 27®, David and his mem 
while living at the court of Achish king of Gath, 'made 
a raid upon the Geshuntes and the Girzites (RVm 
Gizntes) and the Amalekites: for those nations were the 
inhabitants of the land, which were of old, as thou 
goest to Shur, even unto the land of Egypt.' The 
LXX (B) IS probably correct m reading only one name 
‘ Gizntes’ for' Geshuntes and Girzites,’ viz. the Canaamte 
inhabitants of Gezer (wh. see), a town ontheS.W. border 
of Ephraim (Jos 10®® 16® 'o, Jg I*®). 

GISHPA. — An overseer of the Nethinim (Neh 11*'), 
but text IS probably corrupt. 

GITTAm.— A town of Benjamin (?), 2 S 4®, noticed 
with Hazor and Ramah (Neh 1 1®®) . The site is unknown. 

GITTITES.— See Gath. 

GITTITH. — See Psalms (titles). 

GIZONITE a gentihc name which occurs in 1 Ch 11®* 
In the coUoc. ‘ Hashem the Gizonite.* In all probability 
this should be corrected to 'Jashen (cf. the parallel 
passage 2 S 23®*) the Gumte.' See Jashen. 

GIZRXTES. — See Girzites. 

GLASS, LOOiEXNG -GLASS, IMIRROR. — ^This indis- 
pensable article of a lady’s toilet is first met with in 
Ex 38®, where the ‘layer of brass’ and its base are said 
to have been made of the * mirrors (AV ‘looking-glasses’) 
of the serving women which served at the door of the 
tent of meeting’ (RV). This passage shows that the 
mirrors of the Hebrews, like those of the other peoples 
of antiquity, were made of polished bronze, as is implied 
in the comparison, Job 37'*, of the sky to a ‘molten 
mirror’ (RV and AV ‘looking-glass’). A different 
Hebrew word is rendered ‘hand mirror’ by RV in the 
list of toilet articles, Is 3*®. The fact that this word 
denotes a writing ‘tablet’ in 8' (RV) perhaps indicates 
that m the former passage we have an oblong mirror in 
a wooden frame. The usual shape, however, of the 
Egyptian (see Wilkinson, Anc. Bgyp. ii. 350 f. with illust.), 
as of the Greek, hand-mirrors was round or slightly 
oval. As a rule they were furnished with a tang, which 
fitted into a handle of wood or metal, often delicately 
carved. Two specimens of circular mirrors of bronze, 
one 6 inches, the other 4^, in diameter, have recently 
been discovered in Philistine (?) graves at Gezer (PBFSt, 
1905, 321; 1907, 199 with illusts,). 

In the Apocrypha there is a reference. Sir 12", to 
the rust that gathered on these metal mirrors, and in 
Wis 7*® the Divine wisdom is described as 'the unspotted 
mirror of the power of God,’ the only occurrence in AV 
of * mirror,’ which RV substitutes for ‘ glass ’ throughout. 
The NT references, finally, are those by Paul (1 Co 13'*, 

2 Co 3'®) and by James (1*®). For the ‘sea of glass* 
(RV ‘glassy sea’) of Rev 4® 15* see art Sea op Glass. 

A. R. S. Kennedy, 

GLEANING. — For the humanitarian provisions of the 
Pentateuchal codes, by which the gleanings of the corn- 
field, vineyard, and oliveyard were the perquisites of the 
poor, the fatherless, the widow, and the gdr oroutlander, 
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see Lv -rgsf 23*2 (both H), Dt 24^2-2*; cf. Ageicultche, 
§ 3; Poverty. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

GLEDE. — See Kite. 

GLORY (in OT). — The first use of this word is to 
express the exalted honour or praise paid either to things, 
or to man, or to God. From that it passes to denote the 
digmty or wealth, whether material or spintual, that 
calls forth such honour. Thence it has come to mean, in 
the OT especially, the majesty and splendour that attend 
the revelation of the power or character of God. The 
principal Heb. word (kabdd) for * glory ’ is denved from 
a root denoting heaviness. The root may be seen in 
Is ‘a people heavy with the burden of imquity ’ For 
its denved use, cf. ‘loaded with honours,’ ‘weight of 
glory.’ A few illustrations of each of these uses may 
be given. 

1. It is only necessary to mention the constantly 
recurnng phrase ‘ glory to God ’ (Jos 7^9, Ps 29^ etc.). As 
applying to man may be quoted, ‘the wise shall inhent 
glory ’ (Pr 3^). 

2. Phrases such as ‘the glory of Lebanon* (Is 352), 
z.e. the cedars, ‘of his house’ (Ps 49^®), z.e. his matenal 
possessions; ‘the glory and honour of the nations’ 
(Rev 2128), parallel with ‘the wealth of the nations’ in 
Is 60“, may be quoted here. * My glory ’ (Gn 49®, 
Ps 16® 30^2 57® etc.) is used as synonymous with ‘soul,’ 
and denotes the noblest part of man; cf. also Ps 8®. 
Jehovah is called ‘ the glory ’ of Israel as the proudest 
possession of His people (Jer 2“; cf. 1 S 421 Lk 222). 
With reference to God may be named Ps 19i, His wisdom 
and strength; and Ps 632, the worthiness of His moral 
government. 

3. Two uses of the expression ‘the glory of Jehovah’ 

are to be noted, (a) The manifestation of His glory in 
the seLf-reoeiation of His character and being, e.g. Is 6® 
Here ‘ glory ’ is the showing forth of God’s holiness. For 
God’s glory mamfested in history and in the control of 
the nations, see Nu 1422, Ezk 3921 ; in nature, Ps 29® 2 
10421. (6) A physical manifestation of the Divine 

Presence. This is especially notable in Ezekiel, e.g. I®* 
where the glory is bnght hke the rainbow. In the 
P sections of the Pentateuch such representations are 
frequent (see Ex 2418-1®, Lv 9® etc.). A passage com- 
bining these two conceptions is the story of the theophany 
to Moses (Ex 3317-23 346 7). Here the visible glory, the 
brightness of Jehovah’s face, may not be seen. The 
spintual glory is revealed in the proclamation of the 
name of Jehovah, full of compassion and gracious. 

Wilfrid J. Moulton. 

GLORY (in Apocr. and NT). — Except in 1 F 22® 
(where it means renown), ‘ glory,’ as a noun, is always 
the translation of Gr. doxa. This word, coming from a 
root meamng ‘to seem,’ might signify outward appear- 
ance only, or, in a secondary sense, opinion. This use 
is not found in the Bibhcal wntings, but the denved 
classical use-favourable opinion or reputation, and hence 
exalted honour — or, as applied to things, splendour, 
is very common (Wis 81®, Ro 27-1®, Bar 2i7, Jn 9®*, Sir 43i 
507). The special LXX use of ‘glory*’ for the physical 
or ethical manifestation of the greatness of God is also 
frequent. In AV of NT doza is occasionally translated 
‘honour’ (e.p. Jn 5^^, 2 Co 6® etc.); in Apocrypha some- 
times ‘honour’ 1 Es 8^ etc,), and a few times ‘pomp* 
(1 Mac 10®« 11® etc.), or ‘ majesty ’ (Ad. Est 157) ; otherwise 
It is uniformly rendered ‘glory.* As a verb, ‘glory* in 
the sense of boast (Gr. kauchaomai) is frequently found 
(Sir 11®, 1 Co 129). 

A few examples of the use of ^ glory’ to denote the 
brightness of goodness may be given. In Bar 5® is the 
striking phrase ‘ the glory of godliness,’ whilst wisdom 
is called ‘ a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty* 
(Wis 72®). In Jn 1^ the ‘glory’ of the Only-begotten 
consists in grace and truth (cf. Jn 2“ 17® 23). in Ro 32® 
the ‘glory* of God, of which men have fallen short, is 
Hifi manifested excellence, revealed at first in man 
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made in God’s image (cf. 1 Co 117a), lost through sin, but 
meant to be recovered as he is transfigured ‘from 
glory to glory’ (2 Co 31®). For ‘glory’ as used to 
express the Msible bnghtness, cf. To 12i®, where Raphael 
goes in before the glory of the Holy One (cf. 2 Mac 32®, of 
angels). In NT, cf. Lk 2® ‘The glory of the Lord shone 
round about them ’ In 2 Co 37-u the double use of 
‘glory’ is clearly seen; the fading bnghtness on the 
face of Moses is contrasted with the abiding spintual 
glory of the new covenant Passages W'hich combine 
both the ethical and the physical meamngs are those 
which speak of the glory of the Son of Man (Mt 1627 ^tc.), 
and the glory, both of bnghtness and of punty, which 
gives light to the heavenly city (Rev 2123) ‘Glory,’ 
as applied to the saints, culminates in a state where 
both body and spmt are fully changed into the likeness 
of the glorified Lord (Ph 321, Col 3«). 

In Wis 1824 a special use appears, where ‘ the glories 
of the fathers ’ is a phrase for the names of the twelve 
tnbes, wntten on the precious stones of the high-priestly 
breastplate. Doubtless this is suggested by the flashing 
gems. An interesting parallel is given in Murray, Eng. 
Diet S.U.; ‘They presented to his Electoral Highness . . , 
the Two Stars or Clones, and Two Pieces of Ribbon of the 
Order [of the Garter]’; cf. Kalisch on Ex 28 ‘The 
jewels are the emblems of the stars, which they rival in 
splendour.’ Wilfrid J. Moulton. 

GNAT (Mt 2324). — Various members of the CuHddce, 
mosquitoes and true gnats, are found in Palestine; 
of the former, four species are known which are fever- 
beanng. These and such small insects are very apt 
to fall into food or hquid, and require to be ‘strained 
out* (RV), especially in connexion with Lv II23. 

An Arab proverb well illustrates the ideas of Mt 232*: 

* He eats an elephant and is suffocated by a gnat.’ In 
the RVm of Is 51® ‘like gnats’ is suggested for ‘in like 
manner.’ E. W. G. Masterman. 

GNOSTICISM.— l.Gnosticismpxoper.— 'The term, which 
comes from the Gr. gndsis, ‘knowledge,’ is now tech- 
mcally used to describe an eclectic philosophy of the 
2nd cent. a.d. which was represented by a number of 
sects or divisions of people. The philosophy was con- 
structed out of Jewish, Pagan, and Christian elements, 
and was due mainly to the inevitable contact and con- 
flict between these various modes of thought. It was 
an attempt to incorporate Christian with Jewish and 
Pagan ideas in solving the problems of life. The more 
important of these problems were— (1) How to reconcile 
the creation of the world by a perfectly good God with 
the presence of evil; (2) how the human spirit came 
to be imprisoned in matter, and how it was to be emanci- 
pated. The first problem was solved by predicating 
a senes of emanations starting from a perfectly good 
and supreme God, and coming down step by step to an 
imperfect being who created the world with its evils. 
Thus there was an essential dualism of good and evil. 
The second problem was solved by advocating either 
an ascetic life, wherein everything material was as 
far as possible avoided, or else a licentious life, in which 
everything that was material was used without dis- 
crimination. Associated with these speculations was 
a view of Christ which resolved Him into a phantom, 
denied the reality of His earthly manifestation, and 
made Him only a temporary non-material emanation 
of Deity. Gnosticism culminated, as the name suggests, 
in the glorification of knowledge and in a tendency to set 
knowledge against faith, regarding the former as superior 
and as the special possession of a select spiritual few, 
and associating the latter with the great mass of average 
people who could not rise to the higher level. Salvation 
was therefore by knowledge, not by faith. The will 
w'as subordinated to the intellect, and everything wag 
made to consist of an esoteric knowledge which was the 
privilege of an intellectual aristocracy. 

2. Gnosticism in relation to the NT.^-It is obvioue 
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that it IS only in the slightest and most partial way that 
we can associate Gnosticism of a fully developed kind 
with the NT. 

There is a constant danser, which has not always been 
avoided, of reading back into isolated NT expressions the 
Gnostic ideas of the 2nd century While we may see m 
the NT certain germs which afterwards came to maturity in 
Gnosticism, we must be on our guard lest we read too much 
into NT phraseology, and thereby draw wrong conclusions. 
One e.xample of this danger may be given Bimon Magus 
occupies a prominent place in the thoughts of many 2nd 
and 3rd cent, writers, and by some he is regarded as one 
of the founders of Gnosticism This may or may not 
have been true, but at any rate there is absolutely nothmg 
in Ac 8 to suggest even the germ of the idea. . 

It is necessary to consider carefully the main idea of 
gnosis, ‘knowledge,’ in the NT. (a) It w an essential 
element of true Christianity, and is associated wdth the 
knowledge of God in Christ(2 Co 2“ 4®) .with the knowledge 
of Christ Himself (Ph S®, 2 P S^s), and with the peraonal 
expenence of what is involved m the Christian life (Ro 2^® 
15“, 1 Co 3'®, Col 23). In the term eptgnosis we have 
the further idea of ‘full knowledge’ which marks the npe, 
mature Christian . This word is particularly characteristic 
of the Pauline Epistles of the First Captivity (Phil., Col , 
Eph.), and indicates the Apostle’s view of the spiritual! v- 
advanced believer. But gnosis and epignosis always imply 
something more and deeper than intellectual understanding. 
They refer to a personal experience at once intellectual 
and spiritual, and include intellectual ajmrehension and 
moral perception. As distinct from wisdom, knowledge 
is spiritual experience considered in itself, while wisdom 
is limowledge in its practical application and use In 
Colossians it is generauy thought that the errora combated 
were asso 2 iated with certain forms of Gnosticism. Light- 
foot, on the one hand, sees in the references in ch. 2 Jewish 
elements of scrupulousness in the observance of days, 
and of asceticism in the distinction of meats, together 
with Greek or other purely Gnostic elements in theosop^c 
speculation, shadowy mysticism, and the interposition 
of angels between God and man He thinks the references 
are to one heresy in which these two separate elements 
are used, and that St. Paul deals with both aspects at once 
in 2*'*. With Gnostic intellectual exclusiveness he 
deals in and with speculative tendencies in 

with practical tendencies to asceticism or licence 
in Hort {judaistic Christianity); on the other hand, 

sees nothing but Judaistic elements m the Epistle, and 
will not allow that there are two independent sets of ideas 
blended. He considers that, apart from the phrase ‘ philos- 
ophy and vain deceit’ (2>*), there is nothing of specula- 
tive doctrine in the Epistle. He says that angel-worahip 
was already prevalent quite apart from philosophy, and 
that there is no need to look beyond Judaism for what 
is found here. This difference between these two great 
scholars shows the extreme difficulty of attempting to 
find anything technically called Gnosticism in Colossians. 
(6) The Pastoral Epistles are usually next put under 
review. In 1 Ti P 4®, we are bidden by Lightfoot to see 
further developments of what had been nfe in Golossse. 
Hort again differs from this view, and concludes that there 
is no clearevidence of speculativeorGnosticizmg tendencies, 
but only of a dangerous fondness for Jewish tnfling, both 
of the legendary and casuistical kind, (c) In the First 
Epistle of John (4* *) we are reminded of later Gnostic 
tendencies as represented by Cermthus and others, who 
regarded our Lord as not really man, but only a phantom 
and a temporary emanation from the Godhead. The 
prominence given to ‘knowledge’ as an essential element 
of true Christian life is very stnkmg in this Epistle, part 
of whose purpose is that those who possess eternal life 
in Christ may ‘know’ it (5^3) . The verb ‘to know’ 
occurs in the Epistle no less than thirty-five times, 
(d) In Revelation (2® so. 24 and si) it is thought 
that further tendencies of a Gnostic kind are observable, 
and Lightfoot sees in the latter passage proof that the 
heresy of Golossse was continuing in that distriot of Asia 
Minor. The precariuusness of this position is, however, 
evident, when it is realised that the errors referred to are 
clearly antinomian, and may well have arisen apart from 
any Gnostic speculations. 

From the above review, together with the differences 
between great scholars^ it is evident that the attempt to 
connect the NT with the later Gnosticism of the 2nd cent, 
must remain at best but partially successful. All that 
we can properly say is that in the NT there are signs of 
certain tendencies which were afterwards seen in the 
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2nd cent. Gnosticism, but whether there was any real 
connexion between the 1st cent, germs and the 2nd cent. 
(le\elopinents is another question. In the clash of 
Judaifctic, Hellenic, and Christian thought, it would not 
be surprising if already there w^ere attempts at eclecticism, 
but the precise hnks of connexion between the germs 
of the NT and the developments of the 2nd cent, are 
yet to seek 

One thing we must keep clearly before us. gnosis 
in the NT is a truly honourable and important term, 
and stands for an essential part of the Chnstiam hfe. 
Of course there is always the habihty to the danger 
of mere speculation, and the consequent need of em- 
phasizing love as contrasted with mere knowledge 
(1 Co S* 133), but when gnosis is regarded as both 
intellectual and moral, w’e see at once how necessary it 
is to a true, growing Chnstian life The stress laid 
upon epignosis in later books of the NT, Pauhne and 
Petnne, and the marked prominence given to the 
cognate terms in 1 John, clearly indicate the im- 
portance placed on the idea by Apostohc wnters as a 
safeguard of the Chnstian Ufe. While it is the essential 
feature of the young Chnstian to have (forgiveness); 
and of the growing Christian to be (strong), it is that 
of the npe &nstian to know (1 Jn 2i3-“). Knowledge 
and faith are never contrasted in the NT. It is a false 
and impossible antithesis. ‘Through faith we under- 
stand ’ (He 11®). Faith and sight, not faith and reason, 
are antithetical. We know in order to believe, credence 
leading to confidence, and then we beheve in order 
to know more. Knowledge and trust act and react 
on each other. Truth and trust are correlatives, not 
contradictones. It is only mere speculative knowledge 
that is ‘falsely so called’ (1 Ti 6®°), because it does not 
take Its nse and find its life and sustenance in God’s 
revelation in Christ; but Chnstian gnosis received into 
the heart, mind, conscience and will, is that by which 
we are enabled to see the true as opposed to the false 
‘to distinguish things that differ’ (Ph li®), and to adhere 
closely to the way of truth and life. The Apostle 
descnbes the natural earth-bound man as lacking this 
spiritual discernment; he has no such faculty (1 Co 
214 15), xhe spiritual man (2“ 3i), or the perfect or 
ripe man (2®), is the man who knows; and this knowledge 
which is at once intellectual, moral and spiritual, is one 
of the greatest safeguards against every form of error, 
and one of the choicest secrets of the enjoyment of the- 
revelatibn of God in Christ. 

W. H. Griffith Thomas. 

GOAD.— See Agriculture, § 1. 

GOAH. — An unknown locahty near Jerusalem (Jer 
31«). 

GOAT. — (1) ‘gz, used generically, both sexes, Gn SO^®, 
Ex 125, Ezr 617 etc. (2) tsUphlr (root ‘to leap*), ‘he- 
goat,* 2 Ch 2931 , Ezr 8®, Dn 8® ®. (3) sa'lr (root 

‘hairy’), usually a he-goat, e,g. Dn S^i ‘rough goat’; 
se'lrah, Lv 5® ‘she-goat’; seWm, tr. ‘devils’ 2 Oh lli®, 
‘satyrs’ Is 34i«. See Satyr. (4) only 

in pi. 'attUdlm, ‘he-goats’ Gn SP® ^3, AVm and RV 
‘chief ones’ Is 14®, but RVm ‘he-goats.’ (5) taylsh, 
‘he-goat/ Pr 30®! etc. In NT eriphos, eriphion, 
Mt 26 “ M; iragos. He 3* 1 ® 10^. Goats are among 
the most valued possessions of the people of Palestine. 
Nabal had a thousand goats (1 S 25®; see also Gn 
3083. 85 3214 etc.). They are led to pasture with the 
sheep, but are from time to time separated from them 
for milking, herding, and even feeding (Mt 26“). Goats 
thrive on extraordinarily bare pasturage, but they do 
immeasurable destruction to young trees and shrubs, 
and are responsible for much of the barrenness of the 
hills. Goats supply most of the milk used in Palestine 
(Pr 27*7); they are also killed for food, especially the 
young kids (Gn 27®, Jg 6i® 13ifi etc.). The Syrian 
goat {Capra mambrica) is black or grey, exceptionally 
white, and has shaggy hair and remarkably long ears* 
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Goat's hair is extensively woven into cloaks and material 
for tents (Ex 26^ 36i4), and their skins are tanned entire 
to make water-bottles. See Bottle. 

Wild goat. — ( 1 ) y&'U (cf. proper name JaeZ), used in 
pi. ye^mrn, 1 S 242, pg 10418 , and Job 39^. ( 2 ) 

Dt 145 . Probably both these terms refer to the wild 
goat or ibex, Capra heden, the beden or ‘ goats of Moses ’ 
of the Arabs. It is common on the inaccessible cliffs 
round the Dead Sea, some of which are known as jebd 
ei-beden, the ‘mountains of the wild goats’ (cf. 1 S 242). 
The ibex is very shy, and difficult to shoot. Though 
about the size of an ordinary goat, its great curved 
horns, often 3 feet long, give it a much more imposing 
appearance. E W. G. Masterman. 

GOB. — A place mentioned only in 2 S 21 i 8 as the 
scene of an exploit of one of David’s warnors In 
the parallel passage 1 Ch 2CH Gob appears as Gezer, 
many texts read it as Nob. The Gr. and Syr. versions 
have Gath. Nothing is known of Gob as a separate 
place. The word means ‘ cistern,* W. F. Cobb. 

GOD. — The object of this article is to give a brief 
sketch of the history of belief in God as gathered from 
the Bible. The existence of God is everywhere assumed 
in the sacred volume, it will not therefore be necessary 
here to consider the arguments adduced to show that 
the behef in God’s existence is reasonable. It is true that 
in Ps 141 531 the ‘fool’ (i.e. the ungodly man) says 
that there is no God; but the meaning doubtless is, 
not that the existence of God is denied, but that the 
‘fool’ alleges that God does not concern Himself with 
man (see Ps 1 (h). 

1. Divine revelation gradual.— God ‘spake,* i.e. 
revealed Himself, ‘by divers portions and in divers 
manners’ (He li). The world only gradually acquired 
the knowledge of God which we now possess; and it is 
therefore a gross mistake to look for our ideas and 
standards of responsibility in the early ages of mankind. 
The world was educated ‘precept upon precept, line 
upon line’ (Is 28i°); and it is noteworthy that even 
when the gospel age arrived, our Lord did not in a 
moment reveal all truth, but accommodated His 
teaching to the capacity of the people (Mk 433); the 
chosen disciples themselves did not grasp the fulness of 
that teaching until Pentecost (Jn 16 ^ 21 ), The fact of 
the very slow growth of conceptions of God is made 
much clearer by our increased knowledge with respect 
to the composition of the OT; now that we have learnt, 
for example, that the Mosaic code is to be dated, as a 
whole, centuneslater than Moses, and that the patriarchal 
narratives were written down, as we have them, in the 
time of the Kings, and are coloured by the ideas of that 
time, we see that the idea that Israel had much the same 
conception of God in the age of the Patriarchs as in that 
of the Prophets is quite untenable, and that the fuller 
conception was a matter of slow growth. The fact of 
the composite character of the Pentateuch, however, 
makes it very difficult for us to find out exactly what 
were the conceptions about God in patnarchal and in 
Mosaic times; and it is impossible to be dogmatic in 
speaking of them. We can deal only with probabilities 
gathered from various indications in the literature, 
especially from the survival of old customs. 

2. Names of God in OT,— It will be convenient to 
gather together the principal OT names of God before 
considering the conceptions of successive ages. The 
names will to some extent be a guide to us. 

(a) Elohim, the ordinary Hebrew name for God, a 
plural word of doubtful origin and meaning. It is used, 
as an ordinary plural, of heathen gods, or of supernatuial 
beings (1 S 281®), or even of earthly judges (Ps 82^ «, 
cf. Jn 10®* ) ; but when used of the One God, it takes a 
singular verb. As so used, it has been thought to be a 
relic of pre-historic polytheism, but more probably it is a 
‘plural of majesty,’ such as is common in Hebrew, or 
else it denotes the fulnm of God. The singular Eloah 
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is rare except in Job; it is found in poetry and in 
late prose. 

(6) El, common to Semitic tnbes, a name of doubtful 
meaning, but usually interpreted as ‘the Strong One’ or 
as ‘the Ruler’ It is probably not connected philo- 
logically with Blohim (Driver, Genesis, p. 404). It is used 
often in poetry and in proper names; in prose rarely, 
except as part of a compound title like El Skaddai, or 
with an epithet or descriptive word attached; as ‘God 
of Bethel,’ El-Bethel (Gn Sl^®); ‘a jealous God,’ El 
qanna’ (Ex 205). 

(c) El Shaddai. — The meaning of Skaddaiis uncertain ; 
the name has been denved from a root meamng ‘to 
overthrow,’ and would then mean ‘the Destroyer’; or 
from a root meamng ‘to pour,’ and would then mean 
‘the Ram-giver’; or it has been interpreted as ‘my 
Mountain’ or *my Lord,’ Traditionally it is rendered 
‘God Almighty,’ and there is perhaps a reference to this 
sense of the name in the words ‘He that is mighty’ 
of Lk According to the Pnestly wnter (P), the 
name was characteristic of the patriarchal age (Ex 63, 
cf. Gn 17^ 283 ). ‘Shaddai’ alone is used often in OT 
as a poetical name of God (Nu 24^ etc.), and if 
rendered ‘the Almighty.’ 

(d) El Elyon, ‘God Most High,’ found in Gn (a 
passage denved from a ‘special source’ of the Penta- 
teuch, i.e. not from J, E, or P), and thought by Dnvef 
(Genesis, p. 165) perhaps to have been onginally the 
name of a Canaanite deity, but applied to the true God. 
‘Elyon’ is also found alone, as in Ps 82® (so tr. into 
Greek, Lk 132 3s 7« ess), and with ‘Elohim’ in Ps 672 , 
in close connexion with ‘El’ and with ‘Shaddai’ in 
Nu 24«, and with ‘Jahweh’ in Ps 7^^ 18i> etc. That 
‘ El Elyon' was a commonly used name is made probable 
by the fact that it is found in an Aramaic translation in 
Dn 323 42 518-21 and in a Greek translation in 1 Es 6^ 
etc., Mk 5^ Ac 16^^, and so in He 7K where it is taken 
direct from Gn 14^8 LXX. 

(e) Adonai ( = * Lord ’), a title, common in the prophets 
expressing dependence, as of a servant on his master, oi 
of a wife on her husband (Ottley, BIA p. 192 f.). 

(f) Jehovah, properly Yahweh (usually written Jahweh), 
perhaps a pre-historic name. Prof. H. Guthe (EBi ii. 
art. ‘Israel,’ § 4) thinks that it is of primitive antiquity 
and cannot be explained; that it tells us nothing about 
the nature of the Godhead. This is probably true of the 
name in pre-Mosaic times; that it was then in existence 
was certainly the opinion of the Jahwist writer (Gn 42 *, 
J), and is proved by its occurrence in proper names, 
e.g. in * Jochebed,’ the name of Moses’ mother (Ex 620 , p). 
What it originally sigmfied is uncertain; the root from 
which it is denved might mean * to blow’ or ‘ to breathe,’ 
or ‘ to fall,’ or ‘ to be.’ Further, the name might have been 
derived from the causative ‘to make to be,’ and in that 
case might signify ‘Creator.’ But, as Driver remarks 
(Genesis, p. 409), the important thing for us to know is 
not what the name meant originally, but what it came 
actually to denote to the Israelites. And there can be 
no doubt that from Moses’ time onwards it was denved 
from the ‘imperfect’ tense of the verb ‘to be,’ and was 
understood to mean ‘He who is wont to be,* or else 
‘He who will be.’ This is the explanation given in 
Ex 3i«-; when God Himself speaks. He uses the first 
person, and the name becomes ‘I am’ or ‘I will be.’ 
It denotes, then, Existence; yet it is understood as ex- 
pressing active and self-manifesting Existence (Driver, 
p. 408). It is almost equivalent to ‘ He who has life in 
Himself* (cf. Jn S*®). It became the common name of 
God in post-Mosaic times, and was the specially personal 
designation. 

We have to consider whether the name was used by the 

g atriarchs. The Jahwist writer (J) uses it constantly in 
is narrative of the early ages; and Gn 42 * (see above) 
clearly exhibits more than a mere anachronistic use of a 
name common in the writer’s age. On the other hand, the 
Priestly writer (P) was of opinion that the patriarchs hmd 
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not used the name, but had known God as *E1 Shaddai* 
(Ex 6=^ ); for it is putting force upon language to suppose 
that P meant only that the patriarchs did not understand 
the full meaning of the name ‘ Jahweh,’ although they used 
it. P is consistent m not using the name ‘Jahweh’ until 
the Exodus. So the author of Job, who lays his scene in 
the patriarchal age, makes the characters of the dialogue 
use ‘Shaddai,* etc., and only once (12^) ‘Jahweh’ (Driver, 
p. 185). We have thus contradictory authorities. Driver 
(p. XIX ) suggests that though the name was not absolutely 
new m Moses’ time, it was current only m a limited circle, 
as is seen from its absence in the composition of patriarchal 
proper names. . 

•Jehovah ’ is a modem and hybrid form, dating only from 
AD. 1518. The name 'Jahweh* was so sacred that it 
was not. in later Jewush times, pronounced at all, perhaps 
owing to an over-literal interpretation of the Third Com- 
manonent. In reading ‘ Adonai ’ was substituted for it; 
hence the vowels of that name were in MSS attached to 
the consonants of * Jahwreh’ for a guide to the reader, and 
the result, when the MSS are read as wniten (as they were 
never meant by Jew'ish scribes to be read), is ‘Jehovah. 
Thus this modem form has the consonants of one w’ord 
and the vowels of another. The Hellenistic Jews, in Greek, 
substituted ‘Kynos’ (Lord) for the sacred name, and it is 
thus rendered in LXX and NT. This explains why in 
BV ‘the Lord* is the usual rendering of ‘Jahweh * The 
expression * Tetragrammaiun * is used for the four consonants 
of the sacred name, YHWH, which appears in Greek capital 
letters as Pirn, owring to the similarity of the Greek capital 
p to the Hebrew h, and the Greek capital i to the Hebrew 
y and w [thus, Heb. mn' = Gr. n I il I]* 

(g) Jah is an apocopated form of Jahweh, and appears 
in poetry (e.^. Ps 68S Ex 15=) in the word ‘Hallelujah* 
and in proi)er names. For Jah Jahweh see Is ll® 26<. 

(h) Jahweh TsSbadth (‘ Sabaoth ’ of Ro and Ja 5<). 
in EV ‘Lord of hosts' (wh. see), appears frequently in 
the prophetical and post-exilic literature (Is P 6®, Ps 84^ 
etc.). This name seems onginally to have referred to 
God’s presence with the armies of Israel in the times of 
the monarchy; as fuller conceptions of God became 
prevalent, the name received an ampler meaning. 
Jahweh was known as God, not only of the armies of 
Israel, but of all the hosts of heaven and of the forces of 
nature (Cheyne, Aids to Devout Study of Criticism, p. 284). 

We notice, lastly, that ‘Jahweh’ and ‘Elohim* are 
joined together m Gn 2*-322 9^8, Ex and elsewhere. 
Jahweh is identified W'lth the Creator of the Umverse 
(Ottley, BU p. 195), We have the same conjunction, 
with ‘Sabaoth’ added (‘Lord God of hosts’), in Am 
‘ Adonai ’ with * Sabaoth ’ is not uncommon. 

3. Pre-Mosaic conceptions of God.— We are now in a 
position to consider the growth of the revelation of God 
in successive ages; and special reference may here be 
made to Kautzsch’s elaborate monograph on the ‘Religion 
of Israel’ in Hastings’ DB, Ext. vol. pp. 612-734, for a 
careful discussion of OT conceptions of God. With 
regard to those of pre-Mosaic times there is much room 
for doubt. The descriptions wntten so many centuries 
later are necessarily coloured by the ideas of the author’s 
age, and we have to depend largely on the survival of 
old customs in historical times — customs which had often 
acquired a new meaning, or of which the original 
meamng was forgotten. Certainly pre-Mosaic Israel 
conceived of God as attached to certain places or pillars 
or trees or spnngs, as we see in Gn 12« 13^8 14^ 35^ 
Jos 24 » etc. It has been conjectured that the stone 
circle, Gilgal (Jos 42*8- ), w'as a heathen sanctuary 

converted to the religion of Jahweh. A. B. Da'vldson 
(Hastings’ DB li. 201) truly remarks on the difficulty in 
primitive times of realizing deity apart from a local 
abode; later on, the Ark relieved the difficulty without 
representing Jahweh under any form, for His presence 
w'as attached to it (but see below, § 4). — Traces of 
* Totemism,’ or belief in the blood relationship of a tribe 
and a natural object, such as an animal, treated as the 
protector of the tribe, have been found in the worship of 
Jahweh under the form of a molten bull (1 K 1228; but 
this was doubtless derived from the Canaanites), and in 
the avoidance of unclean animals. Traces of ‘ Animism,’ 


or belief in the activity of the spmts of one dead 
relations, and its consequence ‘ Ancestor-worship, have 
been found in the mourmng customs of Israel, such ^ 
cutting the hair, wounding the flesh, weanng sackcloth, 
funeral feasts, reverence for tombs, and the levirate 
marriage, and in the name dohim (i e. supernatiual 
beingsj gnen to Samuel’s spirit and (probably) other 
spints seen by the witch of Endor (1 S 28^8). Kautzsch 
thinks that these results are not proved, and that the 
belief in demoniacal powers explains the mourmng 
customs without its being necessary to suppose that 
Ammism had developed into Ancestor-worehip. ^ 
Polytheism has been traced in the plural Elohim 
(see 2 above), in the teraphim or household gods (Gn 
1 S 19^8 !«: found in temples, Jg 17® IS^^; cf Hos 3 ); 
and patnarchal names, such as Abraham, Sarah, have 
been taken for the titles of pre-histonc divimties. Un- 
doubtedly Israel was in danger of worshipping foreign 
gods, but there is no trace of a Hebrew polytheism 
(Kautzsch). It will be seen that the results are almost 
entirely negative; and we must remain in doubt as to the 
patriarchal conception of God. It seems clear, however, 
that communion of the worshipper with God was con- 
sidered to be effected by sacnfice. 

4. Post-Mosaic conceptions of God.— The age of the 
Exodus was undoubtedly a great crisis in the theological 
education of Israel. Moses proclaimed J ahweh as the God 
of Israel, supreme among gods, alone to be worshipped 
by the people whom He had made His own, and with 
whom He had entered into covenant. But the reahza- 
tion of the truth that there is none other God but Jahweh 
came by slow degrees only; henotheism, which taught 
that Jahweh alone was to be worshipped by Israel, 
while the heathen deities were real but inferior^ gods, 
gave place only slowly to a true monotheism in the 
popular religion. The old name Micah ( = ‘Who is 
Uke Jahweh?’, Jg 17D is one indication of this line of 
thought. The religion of the Canaanites was a nature- 
worship; their deities were persomfied forces of nature, 
though called ‘Lord’ or ‘Lady’ {Baol, Baalah) ot the 
place where they were venerated (Guthe, BBi ii. art. 
‘Israel,’ § 6); and when left to themselves the Israelites 
graMtated towards nature-worship. The great need 
of the early post-Mosaic age, then, was to develop the 
idea of personality. The defective idea of individuality 
is seen, for example, in the putting of Achan’s household 
to death (Jos ), and in the wholesale slaughter of the 
Canaanites. (The defect appears much later, in an 
Onental nation, in Dn and is constantly observed 
by travellers in the East to this day ) Jahweh, therefore, 
is proclaimed as a personal God; and for this reason all 
the older writers freely use anthropomorphisms. They 
speak of God’s arm, mouth, lips, eyes; He is said to 
move (Gn 3® 118 18”-)* to wrestle (32«ff ), Similarly He 
IS said to ‘repent’ of an action (Gn 6®, Ex 32“; but see 
1 S 1629), to be grieved, angry, jealous, and gracious, to 
love and to hate; in these ways the intelligence, activity, 
and power of God are emphasized. As a personal 
God He enters into covenant with Israel, protecting, 
ruling, guiding them, giving them victory. The w^ars 
and victories of Israel are those of Jahweh (Nu 21i‘, 
Jg 528). 

The question of images in the early post-Mosaic period 
3s a difficult one. Did Moses tolerate images of Jahweh? 
On the one hand, it seems certain that the Decalogue in 
some form or other comes from Moses; the conquest of 
Canaan is inexplicable unless Israel had some primary laws 
of moral conduct (Ottley, BI^ p. 172 f.). But, on the other 
hand, the Second Commandment need not have formed 
part of the onginal Decalogue; and there is a very general 
opinion that the making of images of J ahweh was thought 
unobjectionable up to the 8th cent, b c., though Kautzsch 
believes that images of wood and stone were preferred to 
metal ones because of the Canaan itish associations of the 
latter (Ex 341^, but see Jg^lT®); he thinks also that the 

His presence points to its having contained an^ image' o? 
J ahweh (but see § 3 above) ,and that the ephod was originally 
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an image of J ahwehjJgS®®^ ), though the word was afterwards 
used for a gold or silver casing of an image, and so in later 
times for a sort of waistcoat. In our uncertainty as to the 
date of the various sources of the Hexateuch it is impossible 
to come to a definite conclusion about this matter; and 
Moses, like the later prophets, may have preached a high 
doctrine which popular opinion did not endorse. To this 
view Barnes (Hastings’ Z>B, art. ‘Israel,’ ii. 509) seems to 
incline. At least the fact remains that images of Jahweh 
were actually used for many generations after Moses. 

5 . The conceptions of the Prophetic age .—This age is 
marked by a growth, perhaps a very gradual growth, 
towards a true monotheism. More spintual conceptions 
of God are taught; images of Jahweh are denounced; 
God IS unrestncted in space and time (e.^. 1 K S^^), 
and IS enthroned in heaven. He is holy (Is 6*) — 
separate from sinners (cf. He for this seems to be the 
sense of the Hebrew word; the idea is as old as 1 S 620 
He IS the ‘ Holy One of Israel ’ (Is and often). He is 
Almighty, present everywhere (Jer 232*), and full of love.— 
The prophets, though they taught more spintual ideas 
about God, still used anthropomorphisms: thus, Isaiah 
saw Jahweh on His throne Us 6^), though this was only 
in a vision. — The growth of true monotheistic ideas may 
be traced in such passages as Dt 4“ 39 54 1014, i k 8®®, 
Is 37“, J1 227; It culminates in Deutero-Isaiah (Is 43^® 
‘ Before me there was no God formed, neither shall there 
be after me’, 44® ‘I am the first and I am the last, and 
beside me there is no God’; so 45®). The same idea is 
expressed by the teaching that Jahweh rules not only 
His people but all nations, as in the numerous passages 
in Beutero-Isaiah about the Gentiles, in Jer 107, often in 
Ezekiel {e.g, 35^ ® i® of Edom), Mai 1® w, and else- 
where. The earher prophets had recognized Jahw’eh 
as Creator (though Kautzsch thinks that several passages 
like Am 41® are later glosses); but Deutero-Isaiah 
emphasizes this attribute more than any of his brethren 
(Is 40^2 22 28 414 425 4424 4512 18 4gl3). 

We may here make a short digression to discuss whether 
the heathen deities, though beheved by the later Jews, 
and afterwards by the Christians, to be no gods, were yet 
thought to have a real existence, or whether they were 
considered to be simply non-existent, creatures of the imagina- 
tion only. In Is 14^2 rthe Babylonian king Ukened to false 
divinities?) and 242^ the heathen gods seem to be identified 
with the fallen angels (see Whitehouse, in Hastmgs’ DB 
X. 592); so perhaps m Deutero-Isaiah (46^^ ). In later times 
they are often identified with demons. In Eth. Enoch 
(xix. 1) Uriel speaks of the evil angels leading men astray 
into sacrificing to demons as to gods (see Charles’s note; 
and also xcix. 7). And the idea was common in Christian 
times; it has been attributed to St. Paul (1 Co 102 ®; thou^ 
8®* points the other way, whether these verses are the 
Apostle’s own words or are a quotation from the letter of 
the Connthians) . Justin Martyr (ApoZ. i. 9. 64, etc.) , Tatian 
(Add. to the Greeks, 8), and Irenseus {Host. lii. 6®), while 
denying that the heathen deities are really gods, make 
them to have a real existence and to be demons; Athenagoras 
{Avol, 18, 28), Clement of Alexandria (ExA.. to ^eGreek8,2i*), 
and TertuUian (ApoZ. 10) make them to be mere men or 
beasts deified by superstition, or combine both ideas. 

6 . Post-exilic conceptions of God.— In the penod from 
the Exile to Christ, a certain detenoration in the spiritual 
conception of God is visible. It is true that there was no 
longer any danger of idolatry, and that this age was 
marked by an uncompromising monotheism. Yet there 
was a tendency greatly to exaggerate God’s transcend- 
encst to make Him self-centred and self-absorbed, and 
to widen the gulf between Him and the world (Sanday, 
in Hastings’ DB ii. 206). This tendency began even 
at the Exile, and accounts for the discontinuance of 
anthropomorphic language. In the Priest’s Code (P) 
this language is avoided as much as possible. And later, 
when the LXX was translated, the alterations made 
to avoid anthropomorphisms are very significant. Thus 
in Ex 15® LXX the name ‘ Man of war’ (of Jahweh) dis- 
appears, in Ex 19® LXX Moses went up not ‘to Elohim,’ 
but ‘ to the mount of God ’ ; in Ex 24i® the words ‘ they saw 
Elohim of Israel’ become ‘they saw the place where the 
God of Israel stood. ’ So in the Targums man is described 


as being created in the image of theangds, and many other 
anthropomorphisms are removed —The sanre tendency 
IS seen in the almost constant use of ‘ Elohim ’ rather than 
of ‘Jahweh’ m the later books of OT, The tendency, 
only faintly marked in the later canonical books, is much 
more evident as time W'ent on. Side by side with it is 
to be noticed the exaltation of the Law, and the incon- 
sistent conception of God as subject to His own Law. 
In the Talmud He is represented as a great Rabbi, 
studying the Law, and keeping the Sabbath (Gilbert, 
in Hastings’ DCG i. 582). 

Yet there were preparations for the full teaching of the 
gospel with regard to distinctions in the Godhead. The 
old narratives of the Theophanies, of the mystenous 
‘ Angel of the Lord ’ who appeared at one time to be God 
and at another to be distinct from Him, would prepare 
men’s minds in some degree for the Incarnation, by 
suggesting a personal unveiling of God (see Liddon, BL 
II. i. ^); even the common use of the plural name 
‘ Elohim, ’whateverits onginal significance (see § 2 above), 
would necessarily prepare them for the doctrine of 
distinctions in the Godhead, as vrould the quasi-peisoTii- 
fication of 'the Word’ and ‘Wisdom’, as in Proverbs, 
Job, Wisdom, Sirach, and in the later Jewish wnters, who 
not only personified but deified them (Scott, in Hastings’ 
DB, Ext. vol. p. 308). Above all, the ?Masz-persomfica- 
tion of the ‘Spint of God’ in the prophetical books 
(esp. Is 48^® 631“) and m the Psalms (esp. Sl^), and 
the expectation of a superhuman King Messiah, would 
tend in the same direction. 

7. Ohristian development of the doctrine of God.— We 
may first deal with the development in the conception 
of God’s fatherhood. As contrasted with the OT, the 
NT emphasizes the universal fatherhood and love of God. 
The previous ages had scarcely risen above a conception 
of God as Father of Israel, and m a special sense of 
Messiah (Ps 27); they had thought of God only as ruling 
the Gentiles and bringing them into subjection. Our 
Lord taught, on the other hand, that God is Father of 
all and loving to all; He is kind even ‘tow’ard the un- 
thankful and evil’ (Lk 63®, cf. Mt 5^®). Jesus therefore 
used the name ‘Father* more frequently than any 
other. Yet He Himself bears to the Father a umque 
relationship; the Voice at the Baptism and at the Trans- 
figuration would otherwise have no meamng (Mk 9^ 
and Ii Mt. Lk.). Jesus never speaks to His disciples 
of the Father as ‘our Father’; He calls Him 
absolutely ‘the Father’ (seldom in Synoptics, Mt 11*7 
2436 [RV] 28i» [see §81, Mk 1332, Lk lO®®, passim in Jn.), 
or *my Father’ (very frequently in ah the Gospels, 
also in Rev 2*7 3®), or else ‘my Father and your Father’ 
(Jn 20®7). The use of * his Father’ in Mk 8®* and 1| Mt. 
Lk. is similar. This unique relationship is the point of 
the sa3dng that God sent His only-begotten Son to save 
the world (Jn S^®^ , 1 Jn 4“) — a saying which shows also 
the universal fatherhood of God, for salvation is offered 
to all men (so Jn 128*). The passage Mt 1 127 ( =* Lk lO®®) 
is important as being ‘among the earliest matenals 
made use of by the Evangelists,’ and as contaimng ‘ the 
whole of the Christology of the Fourth Gospel ’ (Plummer, 
ICC, *St Luke,* p. 282; for the latest criticism on it see 
Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Oosp. p. 223f.). It marks 
the unique relation in which Jesus stands to the Father. 
—We have, then, in the NT three senses in which God is 
Father, (a) He is the Father of Jesus Christ. (6) He 
is the Father of all His creatures (cf, Ac 17*®, Ja D7f., 
He 12“), of Gentiles as well as of Jews ; Mk 7®7 implies that, 
though the Jews were to be fed first, the Gentiles were 
also to be fed. He is the Father of all the Jews, as well as 
of the disciples of Jesus; the words * One is your Father’ 
were spoken to the multitudes also (Mt 232 9)^ (c) But 
in a very special sense He is Father of the disciples, who 
are taught to pray ‘ Our Father’ (Mt 6“; in the shorter 
version of Lk 11* RV, ‘ Father’), and who call on Him as 
Father (1 P 127 RV). For Pauhne passages which teach 
this triple fatherhood see art. Paul the Apostus, iii. 1. 
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The meaning of the doctrine of the universal fatherhood 
is that God is love (1 Jn 4M, and that He manifests His 
love sending His Son into the world to save it (see 
above ) 

8. Distinctionsinthe Godhead. —Weshould notexpect 
to find the nomenclature of Christian theology lu the 
NT. The wntings contained therein are not a manual of 
theology; and the object of the techmcal terms invented 
or adopted by the Church was to explain the doctnne 
of the Bible in a form intelligible to the Christian learner. 
They do not murk a development ot doctnne in times 
subsequent to the Gospel age. The use of the words 
‘Persons' and ‘Tnmty’ affords an example of this. 
They were adopted in order to express the teaching of 
the NT that there are distinctions in the Godhead, 
that Jesus is no mere man, but that He came down from 
heaven to take our nature upon Him, that He and the 
Father are one thing (Jn IQso, see below;, and yet are 
distinct (Mk 13®) ; that the Spirit is God, and yet distinct 
from the Father and the Son (Ro 8®, see below). At the 
same time Christian theology takes care that we should 
not conceiv’^e of the Three Persons as of three indi- 
viduals. The meamng of the word ‘Trimty’ is. in the 
language of the Quicunque vult, that ‘ the Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is Goa; and yet they 
are not three Gods, but one God.' 

The present wnter must profoundly dissent from the 
view that Jesus’ teaching about God showed but little 
advance on that of the prophets, and that the ’Trinitarian’ 
idea as found in the Fourth Gospel and m Mt 28^* was a 
dev’elopment of a later age, say of the very end of the 1st 
century. Confessedly a great and marvellous develop- 
ment took place. To whom are we to assign it, if not to 
our Lord? Had a great teacher, or a school of teachers, 
arisen, who could of themselves produce such an absolute 
revolution in thought, how is it that contemporary 
writers and posterity alike put them completely m the 
background, and gave to Jesus the place of the Great 
Teacher of the world? This can be accounted for only 
by the revolution of thought being the work of Jesus 
Himself. An examination of the literature will lead us 
to the same conclusion. 

(а) We begin with St. Paul, as our earliest authority. 
The ‘Apostohc benediction’ (2 Co IS^^) which, as Dr, 
Sanday remarks (Hastings’ DB ii. 213), has no dogmatic 
object and expounds no new doctrine— -indeed expounds 
no doctrine at aU— -unequivocally groups together Jesus 
Christ, God [the Father], and the Holy Ghost as the 
source of blessing, and in that remarkable order. It is 
inconceivable that St. Paul would have done this had he 
looked on Jesus Christ as a mere man, or even as a created 
angel, and on the Holy Ghost only as an influence of 
the Father. But how did he arrive at this triple grouping, 
which is strictly consistent with his doctrine elsewhere? 
We cannot think that he invented it; and it is only 
natural to suppose that he founded it upon some words 
of our Lord. 

(б) The command to baptize into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost (Mt 28i*), 
if spoken by our Lord,— whatever the exact meaning 
of the words, whether as a formula to be used, or as 
expressing the result of Christian baptism— would amply 
account for St. Paul's benediction in 2 Co But it 
has been strenuously denied that these words are 
authentic, or, if they are authentic, that they are our 
Lord’s own utterance. We must carefully distinguish 
these two allegations. First, it is denied that they are 
part of the First Gospel. It has been maintained by 
Mr. Conybeare that they are an interpolation of the 2nd 
cent., and that the original text had: 'Make disciples of 
all the nations in my name, teaching them,’ etc. AU 
extant manuscripts and versions have our present text 
(the Old Syriac is wanting here) ; but in several passages 
of Eusebius (c. a.j>. 260-340) which refer to the verse, 
the words about baptism are not mentioned, and in 
some of them the words ‘in my name’ are added. The 


allegation is carefully and impartially examined by Bp. 
Chase in JThSt vi 483 ff , and is judged by him to be 
baMdPss As a matter of fact, nothing is more common 
in ancient wnters than to omit, in refernng to a Scnpture 
passage, any words which are not relevant to their argu- 
ment. Dean Robinson (JThSt vii 186), who controverts 
Bp Chase’s interpretation of the baptismal command, 
IS yet entirely satisfied with his defence of its authenticity. 
Secondly, it is demed that the words in question were 
spoken by our Lord , it is said that they belong to that 
later stage of thought to which the Fourth Gospel is 
a.scribed. As a matter of fact, it is urged, the earliest 
baptisms were not into the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, but in the name of Jesus Chnst, or into the 
name of the Lord Jesus, or into Chnst Jesus, or into Chnst 
(Ac 2** 816 10‘6 19®, Ro 66, Gal Now it is not 
necessary to maintain that in any of these plac^ a 
formula of baptism is prescribed or mentioned The 
rev’^erse is perhaps more probable (see Chase, l.c ). The 
phrases in Acts need mean only that converts were 
umted to Jesus or that they became Christians (cf. 
1 Co 102); the phrase in Mt 281® may mean that disciples 
were to be umted to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost by 
baptism, without any formula being enjoined, or if we 
take what seems to be the less probable interpretation 
(that of Dean Robinson), that ‘in the name’ means ‘by 
the authonty of,’ a similar result holds good. We need 
not even hold that Mt 28i» represents our Lord’s ipaU- 
sima verba. But that it faithfully represents our Lord’s 
teaching seems to foUow from the use of the benediction 
in 2 Co 13“ (above), and from the fact that immediately 
after the Apostolic age the sole form of baptizing that we 
read of was that of Mt 28i9, as in Didache 7 (the words 
quoted exactly, though in § 9 Chnstians are said to have 
been baptized into the nameof the Lord) ,m JustmMartyr, 
Apd. 1 . 61 (he does not quote the actual words, but 
paraphrases, and at the end of the same chapter says 
that ‘he who is illuminated is washed in the name of 
Jesus Christ’), and In TertuUian, adv. Praz. 26 (para- 
phrase), de Bapt. 13 (exactly), de Proeacr. Hoar. 20 
(paraphrase). Thus the second generation of Christians 
must have understood the words to be our Lord’s. But 
the same doctnne is found also in numerous other 
passages of the NT, and we may now proceed briefly to 
compare some of them with Mt 28i», prefacing the in- 
vestigation with the remark that the suspected words 
in that verse occur in the most Jewish of the Gospels, 
where such teaching is improbable unless it comes from 
our Lord (so Scott in Hastings’ DB, Ext. vol. p. 313). 

(c) That the Fourth Gospel is full of the doctnne of 
‘Father, Son, and Spirit’ is allowed by all (see esp. Jn 
14-16). The Son and the Spirit are both Paracletes, 
sent by the Father; the Spirit is sent by the Father and 
also by Jesus; Jesus has all things whatsoever the 
Father has; the Spirit takes the things of Jesus and 
declares them unto us. In Jn 10»® our Lord says: ‘I 
and the Father are one thing’ (the numeral is neuter), 
i.e. one essence — the words cannot fall short of this 
(Westcott, in loc.). But the same doctrine is found m all 
parts of the NT. Our Lord is the only-begotten Son 
(see § 7 above), who was pre-existent, and was David’s 
Lord in heaven before He came to earth (Mt 22«: this 
is the force of the argument). He claims to judge the 
world and to bestow glory (Mt 25®^, Lk 226®; cf. 2 Co 5^®), 
to forgive sins and to bestow the power of binding and. 
loosing (Mk 2^ i®, Mt 28i8 and ISi®; cf. Jn 20®), He 
invites sinners to come to Him (Mt 11”; cf. 10®, Lk 14®) ; 
He is the teacher of the world (Mt ll^®); He casts out 
devils as Son of God, and gives authority to His disciples 
to cast them out (Mk »). The claims of Jesus are 
as tremendous, and (in the great example of humility) 
at first sight as surprising, in the Synoptics as in Jn. 
(liddon, BL v. iv.). Similarly, in the Pauline Epistles 
the Apostle clearly teaches that Jesus is God (see art. 
Paul the Apostle, iii. 3. 4). In them God the Father 
and Jesus Christ are constantly joined together (just as 
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Father, Son. and Spirit are joined in the Apostolic 
benediction), e.g. in 1 Co P 8«. So in 1 P 1- we have 
the tnple conjunction— ‘the foreknowledge of God the 
Father,’ ‘the sanctification of the Spint,’ ‘the blood of 
Jesus Christ.’ The same conjunction is found in Jude 
201 ' Praying m the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the 

love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life’, cf. also 1 Co 123-®, Ro etc 

The Holy Spirit is represented in the NT as a Person, 
not as a mere Divine influence. The close resemblance 
between the Lukan and the Johanmne accounts of the 
promise of the Spirit is very noteworthy, St. Luke tells 
us of ‘the promise of my Father,’ and of the command 
to tarry m the city until the Apostles were ‘clothed 
with power from on high’ (Lk 24^^)^ tjus is interpreted 
in Ac as a baptism with the Holy Ghost, and one of the 
chief themes of Acts is the bestowal of the Holy Ghost to 
give life to the Church (Ac 2^ 19^ etc.). This is 

closely parallel to the promise of the Paraclete in Jn 14-16. 
Both the First and the Third Evangehsts ascnbe the 
conception of Jesus to the action of the Holy Ghost 
(Mt 118 20, Lk 135, where ‘the Most High’ is the Father, 
cf. Lk 635f ). At the baptism of Jesus, the Father and 
the Spirit are both mamfested, the appearance of the 
dove being an indication that the Spint is distinct from 
the Father. The Spirit can be sinned against (Mk 322 
and 11 Mt. Lk.); through Him Jesus is filled with Divine 
grace for the mimstry (Lk 41 “ is), and casts out devils 
(Mt 1228; cf. Lk 1120 ‘the finger of God’) The Spint 
inspired David (Mk 12*). So in St. Paul’s Epistles He 
intercedes, is grieved, is given to us, gives life (see art. 
Paul the Apostle, iii. 6). And the distinctions in the 
Godhead are emphasized by His being called the ‘ Spint 
of God’ and the ‘Spirit of Christ’ in the same verse 
(Ro 8®). That He is the Spint of Jesus appears also 
from Ac W RV, 2 Co Gal 46, Ph 1 P l“. 

This very brief epitome must here suffice. It is 
perhaps enough to show that the revelation which Jesus 
Chnst made caused an immeasurable enlargement of 
the world’s conception of God. Our Lord teaches that 
God is One, and at the same time that He is no mere 
Monad, but Tnune. Cf. art. Trinity. A. J. Maclean. 

GOEL. — See Avenger op Blood, and Kin [Next op]. 

GOG.— 1. The ‘prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal,* 
from the land of Magog (Ezk 382, and often in chs. 38. 
39), whom Ezk. pictures as leading a great host of 
nations from the far North against the restored Israel, 
and as being ignominiously defeated, by J’^’s interven- 
tion, upon the mountains of Canaan. Whence the 
name ‘Gog’ was derived we do not certainly know: 
the name reminds us of that of Gyges (Gr Guges, Assyr. 
Gugu), the famous king of Lydia, of whom Hdt.(i. 8-14) 
tells us, and who, Ashurbanipal states (KIB li. 173-5), 
when his country was invaded by the Gimirra (Cim- 
merians), expelled them with Assyrian help (c. b c. 665); 
and it has been conjectured (Sayce) that this name might 
have reached Palestine as that of a distant and success- 
ful king, who might be made a typical leader of a horde 
of invaders from the North, That Gomer ( — the Cim- 
merian), who was really his foe, appears in Ezk. among 
his allies, might be explained either from the vague- 
ness of the knowledge which reached Pal., or because 
Ezk. had in view, not the historical ‘ Gog’ but 
merely an ideal figure suggested by the historical ‘ Gog,’ 

Upon the basis of Ezk 38, 39, ‘Gog’ and ‘Magog’ 
appear often in the later Jewish eschatology as leading 
the final, but abortive, assault of the powers of the 
world upon the Kingdom of God. Cf. Rev. 20^'*; in 
the Mishna, Eduyoth 2. 10; Sib. Orac, in. 319-322; and 
see further refif. in Schtlrer, § 29. ni. 4; Weber, Alts^nag, 
Theol. (Index) ; Volz, Jiid. Eschat. p. 176 (and index). 

2, The eponym of a Reubenite family (1 Ch 5^). 

S. R. Driver. 

GOHM is the Heb- word which in EV is variously 
rendered ‘Gentiles/ ‘nations,* ‘•heathen’ (see Preface 


GOLIATH 

to RV of OT). In the obscure expression in Gn 14^, 
where AV has ‘king of nations,’ RV retains Goum 
(possibly a corruption from Guti [a people living to the 
E. of the little Zab]) as a proper name, although RVm 
offers the alternative rendenng ‘nations.’ The same 
difference in rendering between AV and RV is found 
also m Jos 1223, possibly in Gn 14* the reference 
may be to the Umman-manda, or ‘hordes’ of northern 
peoples, who from time to time invaded Assyria (so 
Sayce). 

GOLAN. — One of the three cities of refuge B. of the 
Jordan (Dt 4^*, Jos 20®), assigned to the sons of Gershon 
(Jos 2127, 1 Ch 071), in the territory belonging to the 
half-tnbe of Manasseh in Bashan. Both the town, 
Golan, and a district, Gaulanitis, were known to Jose- 
phus (Ant. XIII. XV. 3, XVII, viii, 1). The latter is called 
by the Arabs Jaulan. The name seems to have been 
applied first to a city, and then to the district round 
about; etymologically, however, the root, meaning 
‘circmt,’ would point to the opposite conclusion. The 
exact site of the city is very uncertain. Schumacher 
(Across the Jordan, 92) somewhat hesitatingly identifies 
it with the ruins of Sahem d^Javlan, 17 miles E. of 
the Sea of Gahlee. George L. Robinson. 

GOLD. — See Mining and Metals. 

GOLGOTHA (Mt 27“, Mk 1522, Jn 19*7, from the 
Aram. Gvlgalta. In Lk 23“ the place is called Kranion 
(RV * the skull, ’ AV ‘ Calvary ' ) ) .—The situation was evi- 
dently outside the city (He 13*2), but near it (Jn 1920); 
it was a site visible afar off (Mk 15^®, Lk 23^®), and was 
probably near a high road (Mt 273®). 

Four reasons have been suggestedfor the name. (1) That 
it was a place where skulls were to be found, perhaps a 
place of public execution. This is improbable. (2) That 
the ‘hiU ^ was skull-shaped. This is a popular modem 
view. Against it may be urged that there is no evidence 
that Golgotha was a hill at all. See also below. (3), That 
the name is due to an ancient, and probably pre-Caristiant 
tradition that the skull of Adam was found there. Thai 
tradition is quoted by Origen, Athanasius, Epiphanius, etc., 
and Its survival to-oay is marked by the skull shown m the 
Chapel of Adam under the ‘Calvary’ in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. (4) There is the highly improbable theory 
that the legend of the skull of Acto, ana even the name 
Golgotha, really have their origin in the capitolium of 
Capitolina, which stood on the site now covered by 
the Church of the Sepulchre. 

Of the many proposed sites for Golgotha it may be 
briefly said that there is no side of the city which has 
not been suggested by some authority for ‘the place 
of a skull’; but, practically speaking, there are only 
two worth considering, the traditional site and the 
‘green hill’ or ‘Gordon's Calvary.’ The traditional 
site included in the Church of the Sepulchre and in dose 
proximity to the tomb itself has a continuous tradition 
attaching to it from the days of Constantine. In 
favour of this site it may be argued with great plausi- 
bihty that it is very unhkely that all tradition of a spot 
so important in the eyes of Christians should have been 
lost, even allowing all consideration for the vicissitudes 
that the city passed through between the Crucifixion 
and the days of Constantine. The topographical 
difficulties are dealt with in the discussion of the site 
of the second wall [see Jerusalem], but it may safely 
be said that investigations have certainly tended in 
recent years to reduce them. With regard to the * green 
hill’ outside the Damascus gate, which has secured so 
much support in some quarters, its claims are based 
upon the four presuppositions that Golgotha was shaped 
like a skull, that the present skuU-shap^ hiU had such 
an appearance at the time of the Crucifixion, that the 
ancient road and wall ran as they do to-day, and that 
the Crucifixion was near the Jewish ‘place of stoning* 
(wliich is said by an unreliable local Jewish tradition to 
be situated here). All these hypotheses are extremely 
doubtful. E. W. G. Mastbeman. 

GOLIATH.— A giant, said to have been a descendant 
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of the early race of Anakitn, He was slam, in sinsrle 
combat, by Duud (or, accordin? to another tradition, 
by Elhananj at Ephes-daraniirn, before an impendm#? 
battle bet\^een the Philistines and the Israelites Tliat 
this ‘duel’ of a religious character comes out 
clearly m IS 17 ^^ js, where we are told that the 
Phdiisme cursed David by his gods, while David replies: 
' A nd I come to tkee in ike name of the Lord of hosts ' The 
fact that Dand brings the giant’s sword as an offering 
into the sanctuarj” at Nob points in the same direction. 
Goliath IS described as being ‘six cubits and a span* in 
height, i.e. over nine feet, at the likeliest reckoning, 
his armour and weapons were proportionate to his 
great height. Human skeletons have been found of 
equal height, so that there is nothing improbable m the 
Biblical account of his stature. The flight of the Philis- 
tines on the death of their champion could be accounted 
for by their belief that the Israelite God had shown 
Himself superior to their god (but see 2 S 235'^-, 1 Ch 
111^ ); see, further, David, Elhana.v. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

GOMER. — 1. Oneof thesons of Japheth and the father 
of Ashkenaz, Riphath, andTogarmah (Gn 10-^ , 1 Ch ), 
who along with Togarmah is included by Ezekiel in the 
army of Gog (Ezk 3S«). Gomer represents the_ people 
termed Giinirrd by the Assyrians, and Cinuneriaiis by 
the Greeks. Their original home appears to have been 
north of the Euidne, but by the 7th cent. b.c. they had 
completely conquered Cappadocia and settled there. 

2. Daughter of Diblaim, wife of the prophet Hosea 
(wh. see), L* W, King. 

GOMORRAH.— See Plain [Cities of the]. 

GOODIffAJCT.— The only occurrence of this Eng. word 
in the OT is Pr 7*® ‘ the goodman is not at home,* The 
Heb. is simply ‘ the man’ ; but as the reference is to the 
woman's husband, ‘goodman,* still used in Scotland 
for 'husband,* was in 1611 an accurate rendenng. In 
the NT the word occurs 12 times (always in the Synop. 
Gospels) as the trans. of oikodespotls, ‘master of the 
house.* The same Gr, word is translated ‘householder* 
in Mt 13®^ « 201 2133, and ‘master of the house* in Mt 
lOK Lk 13®. 

GOPHER "WOOD (Gn 6“), of which the ark was 
constructed, was by tradition cypress wood, and this, 
or else the cedar, may be inferred as probable. 

E. W. G. Mastbrman, 

GORGIAS. — A general of Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
is described as ‘a mighty man of the king’s friends’ 
(1 Mac 333), and a captain who ‘had experience in 
matters of war* (2 Mae 8*). When Antiochus set out 
on his Parthian campaign (b.c. 166 or 165), his chancellor, 
Lysias, who w&s charged with the suppression of the 
revolt in Pal., despatched a large army to Judaea, under 
the command of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias. The 
fortunes of the war are described in 1 Mac 3*° 4^8 
5 i(ar 66ff ^ 2 Mac 123»-; Jos. Ant. xu. 

rii. 4, \dU. 6. 

GORTYNA.— The most important city in Crete, 
after Gnossus, situated about midway between the 
two ends of the island. It is named (1 Mac 15») 
among the autonomous States and communes to which 
were sent copies of the decree of the Roman Senate in 
favour of the Jews. 

GOSHEN.— 1. An unknown city in Judah (Jos 15®*)* 
2. An unknown territory in S. Palestine, probably the 
environs of No. 1 (Jos lO^D. 3. A division of Egypt 
in which the children of Israel were settled between 
Jacob’s entry and the Exodus. It was a place of good 
pasture, on or near the frontier of Palestine, and plentiful 
in vegetables and fish (Nu 11®). It cannot with exact- 
ness be defined. Jth P w is probably wrong in in- 
cluding the nomes of Tam's and Memphis in Goshen. 
The LXX reads ‘Gesem of Arabia* in Gn 46i» 463*. 
elaewhere ‘ Gesem.’ Now Arabia is defined by Ptolemy, 


the geographer, as an Egyptian nome on the East bonier 
oi the Delta of the Nile, and this seems to be the locality 
most probably contemplated by the narrator. It runs 
eastwards from opposite the modern Zagazig (B^ubastis) 
to the Bitter Lakes. There seems to be no Egyptian 
ongin for the name, unless it represented Kesem, tne 
Egyptian equivalent of Pkacussa (the chief town of tne 
nome of Arabia according to Ptolemy). It may of 
Semitic ongin, as is suggested by the occurrence of tne 
name, as noticed above, outside Egyptian terntory. 

R. A. S. Macai-ister. 


GOSPEL.— This word (lit. ‘God-story’) represents 
Greek euangelton, which reappears in one form or another 
in ecclesiastical Latin and in most modern languaps. 
In classical Greek the word means the reward given to a 
bearer ot good tidings (so 2 S 41° LXX in pi ), but after- 
wards it came to mean the message itself, ana so in 
2 S 1820 ® 25 [LXXl a derived word is used in this 
sense. In NT the word means ‘ good tidings’ about the 
salvation of the world by the coming of J esus Chnst. It 
is not there used of the written record. A gemhve case 
or a possessive pronoun accompanying it denotes: 
(a) the person or the thing preached (the gos^ of 
Chnst, or of peace, or of salvation, or of the grace of Goa, 
or of God, or of the Kingdom, Mt 4^ 93® 24iS Mk 
Ac *>0“ Ro 1539, Eph D® 63® etc.), or sometimes (6) the 
preacher (Mk B (?). Ro 23® 1625, 2 Co f etc.); or 
rarely (c) the persons preached to (Gal 2^) . The gospel 
IS often used in NT absolutely, as m Mk 13® 8®® 14® RV, 
1635, Ac 15L Ro 113®, 2 Co 83® (where the idea must 
not 'be entertained that the reference is to Luke as an 
Evangelist), and so ‘this gospel,’ Mt. 263®; but English 
readers should bear in mind that usually (though not in 
Mk 1615) the EV phrase ‘to preach the gospel’ repre- 
sents a simple verb of the Greek. The noun is not 
found m Lk., Heb., or the Catholic Epistles, and only 
once in the Johannine writings (Rev 148, *an eternal 
gospel’— an angelic message). In Ro 1036 ‘the gospel* 
IS used absolutely of the message of the OT prophets. 

The written record was not called ‘the Gospel’ till a 
later age. By the earliest generation of Chnstians the 
oral teaching was the main thing regarded, men told 
what they had heard and seen, or what they had received 
from eye-witnesses. As these died out and the written 
record alone remained, the perspective altered. The 
earliest certain use of the word in this sense is in Justm 
Martyr (c. a.d. 150: ‘The Apostles in the Memoirs 
written by themselves, which are called Gospels,* Apol. 
i. 66; cf. ‘the Memoirs which were drawn up by His 
Apostles and those who followed them,* Dial. 103), 
though some find it in Ignatius and the Didache. The 
earliest known titles of the Evangelic records (which, 
however, we cannot assert to be contemporary with the 
records themselves) are simply ‘According to Matthew,’ 
etc. A. J. Maclean, 


GOSPELS. — tfnder this heading we may consider the 
four Gospels as a whole, and their relations to one 
another, leaving detailed questions of date and author- 
ship to the separate articles. 

1. The aims of the Evangelists.— On this point we 
have contemporary evidence in the Lukan preface (13-^), 
which shows that no Evangelist felt himself absolved 
from taking all possible pains in securing accuracy, that 
many had already written Gospel records, and that 
their object was to give a contemporary account of our 
Lord’s life on earth. As yet, when St. Luke wrote, 
these records had not been written by eye-witnesses. 
But they depended for their authonty on eye-witnesses 
(13); and this is the important point, the names of the 
authors being comparatively immatenal. The records 
have a rdigious aim (Jn 2033). Unlike the modern bi- 
ography, which seeks to relate all the principal events 
of the life described, the Gospel aims at producing faith 
by descnbing a few significant incidents taken out of a 
much larger whole. Hence the Evangelists are aU 
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silent about many things which we should certainly 
expect to read about if the Gospels were biographies. 
This consideration takes away all point from the sugges- 
tion that silence about an event means that the writer 
was Ignorant of it (see Sanday, Cntiasmof FourthGospel, 
p 71). Again, although, before St. Luke wrote, there 
were numerous Gospels, only one of these survived till 
Irenaeus’ time (see § 4). But have the rest entirely 
vanished? It may perhaps be conjectured that some 
fragments which seem not to belong to our canonical 
Gospels (such as Lk 22^^, Jn Mk are 

survivals of these documents. But this is a mere guess. 

2. The Synoptic problem.— The first three Gospels in 
many respects agree closely with one another, and differ 
from the Fourth. Their topics are the same; they deal 
chiefly with the Galilaean ministry, not explicitly men- 
tioning visits to Jerusalem after Jesus’ baptism until 
the last one, while the Fourth Gospel deals largely with 
those visits. In a word, the first three Gospels give the 
same general survey, the same ‘synopsis,’ and are 
therefore called the ‘ Synoptic Gospels,' and their writers 
the ‘ Synoptists.’ But further, they agree very closely 
in words, arrangement of sentences, and in many other 
details They have a large number of passages in 
common, and in many cases all three relate the same 
incidents in nearly the same words; in others, two out 
of the three have common matter. The likeness goes 
far beyond what might be expected from three writers 
independently relating the same senes of facts. In that 
case we should look for likenesses in details of the narra- 
tives, but not m the actual words. A striking example 
is in Mt 9®==Mk 2^0 =Lk 5^*. The parenthesis (‘Then 
salth he to the sick of the palsy’) is common to all three 
— an impossible coincidence if all were independent. Or 
again, in Mt. and Mk the Baptist’s imprisonment is re- 
lated parenthetically, out of its place (Mt 14®®, Mk 
6^’’® ), though in Lk. it comes in its true chronological 
order (Lk S^®). The coincidence in Mt and Mk. shows 
some dependence. On the other hand, there are striking 
variations, even in words, in the common passages 
Thus the Synoptists must have dealt very freely with 
their sources; they did not treat them as unalterable. 
What, then, is the nature of the undoubted literary 
connexion between them? 

(a) The Oral Theory . — It is clear from NT (e.g. Lk 1®) 
and early ecclesiastical writers (e.g. Papias, who tells us 
that he laid special stress on ‘the utterances of a living 
and abiding voice,’ see Eusebius, HE iii. 39), that the 
narrative teaching of the Apostles was handed on by 
word of mouth in a very systematic manner. Eastern 
memories are very retentive, and this fact favours such 
a mode of tradition. We know that the Jews kept up 
their traditions orally (Mt 15®® etc.). It is thought, 
then, that both the resemblances and the differences 
between the Synoptists may be accounted for by each 
of them having written down the oral tradition to which 
he was accustomed. 

This is the ‘ Oral Theory,’ which met with a great degree 
of support, especially in England, a generation or so ago. 
It was first systematically propounded in Germa^ by 
Gieseler, in 1818, and was maintained by Alford and Weat- 
cott, and lately by A. Wright. It is suggested that this 
theory would account for unusual words or expressions 
being found in aU the Sjmoptics, as these would retain their 
hold on the memory. It is thought that the catechetical 
instruction was carried out very systematically, and that 
there were different schools of catechists; and that this 
would account for all the phenomena. The main strength 
of the theory lies in the objeetions raised to its rival, the 
Documentary Theory (see below), especially that on the 
latter view the freedom with which the later Evangelists 
used the earlier, or the common sources, contradicts any 
idea of inspiration or even of authority attaching to their 
predecessors It is even said (Wright) that a man copying 
from a document could not produce such multitumnous 
variations in wording The great objection to the Oral 
Theory is that it could not produce the extraordinarily close 
resemblances m lan^age, such as the parentheses mentioned 
above, unless indeed the oral teaching were so firmly stereo- 


typed and so exactly learnt by heart that it had become 
practically the same thing as a written Gospel. Hence the 
Oral Theory has fallen into disfavour, though there is cer- 
tainly this element of truth in it, that oral teaching went 
on for some time side by side with written Gospels, and 
provided independent traditions (e g that Jesus w’as bom 
m a cave, as Justin Martyr says), and indeed influenced 
the later Evangelists in their treatment of the earlier Gospels. 
It was only towards the end of the lives of the Apostles 
that our Gospels were written. 

(&) The Documentary Theory, in one form, now 
obsolete, supposed that the latest of the Synoptists 
knew and borrowed from the other two, and the middle 
Synoptist from the earliest. 

This theory, if true, would be a sufficient cause for the re- 
semblances; but in spite of Zahn’s argument to the contrary 
(Einleitung, li. 400), it is extremely unlikely that Matthew 
knew Luke’s Gospel or vice versa. To mention only one 
instance, the Birth-narratives clearly argue the independ- 
ence of Doth, especially in the matter of the genealogies. 
Augustine’s theory that Mark followed, and was the 
abbreviator of, Matthew is now seen to be impossible, 
both because of the graphic and autoptic nature of Mk., 
which precludes the idea of an abbreviator, and because 
in parallel passages Mk. is fuller than Mt , the latter having 
had to abbreviate in order to introduce additional matter. 

The form of this theory which may now be said to 
hold the field, is that the source of the common portions 
of the Synoptics is a Greek written narrative, called 
(for reasons stated in art. Mark [Gospel acc. to]) the 
‘ Petrine tradition ’ — the preaching of St Peter reduced 
to the form of a Gospel. The favourite idea is that our 
Mk. IS itself the document which the other Synoptists 
independently used; but if this is not the case, at least 
our Mk. represents that document most closely. This 
theory would at once account for the close resemblances. 

Here it may be as well to give at once a sufiBcIent answer 
to the chief objection to all documentary theories (see 
above) . The objection transfers modem ideas with regard 
to literary borrowing to the 1st century. As a matter of 
fact, we know that old writers did the very thing objected 
to; e.g. Genesis freely embodies older documents; the 
Dida^ (c A D. 120) probably incorporates an old Jewish 
tract on the ‘ Way of Life and the Way of Death,’ and waa 
itself afterwards incorporated and freely treated in later 
documents such as the Apostolic Constitutions (c. a.p. 875), 
which also absorbed and altered the Didascalia; and so 
the later * Church Osders’ or manuals were produced from 
the earlier. We have no right to make a prion theories 
as to inspiration , and to take it for granted that God inspired 
people m the way that commends itself to us. And we 
know that as a matter of fact wntten documents were in 
existence when St. Luke wrote (Lk 10- It is not then zin- 
reasonable to suppose that Mk. or something very hke it 
was before the First and Third Evangelists when they 
wrote. A strong argument for the prionty of Mk. will be 
seen if three parallel passages of the Synoptics be written 
out in Greek side by side, and the words and phrases in 
Mk. which are found m || Mt. or |i Lk. be underlined; it will 
be found almost always that nearly the whole of Mk. is 
reproduced m one or both of the other Synoptics, though 
taken singly Mk. is usually the fullest in parallel passages. 
Mk. has very little which is peculiar to itself; its great 
value lying m another direction (see art. Mark [Gospel 
ACC. to] for other arguments). The conclusion is that 
it, or another Gospel closely resembling it, is a common 
source of Mt. and Lk. This accounts for the resemblances 
of the Synoptists; their differences come from St. Matthew 
and St. Luke feeling perfectly free to alter their sources 
and narrate incidents differently as seemed best to them. 
They had other sources besides Mk. Here it may be desir- 
able to remark by way of caution that in so far as they 
use a common source, the Syncmtists are not independent 
witnesses to the facts of the (Gospels; in so far as they 
supplement that source, they give additional attestation 
to the facts. Y et an event spoken of by all three Synoptists 
in the same way is often treated as being more trustworthy 
than one spoken of by only one or by two. A real example 
of double attestation, on the other hand, is the reference 
in 1 Co 13® to the "faith that removes mountains,’ as com- 
pared with Mt 17®o 2121. 

Another form of the Documentary Theory may be 
briefly mentioned, namely, that the common source was 
an Aramaic document, differently translated by the 
three Evangehsts. This, it is thought, might account 
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for thf* differences, und much ingenuity has been 
expended on showing how an Aramaic woid might, by 
different pointing (for points take the place of vowels m 
Aramaic I, or by a slight error, produce the differences in 
Greek which we find But it is enough to say that this 
theory could not possibly account for the close verbal 
resemblances or even for most of the differences A 
Greek document must be the common source. 

(c) The non-Markan sources of Mt and Lk . — We have 
now to consider those parts of Mt, and Lk. which are 
common to both, but are not found in Mk , and also 
those parts which are found only in Mt or only in Lk 
In the former the same phenomena of verbal resem- 
blances and differences occur; but, on the other hand, 
the common matter is, to a great extent, treated in 
quite a different order by Mt. and Lk. This peculianty 
is thought by some to be due to the source used being 
oral, even though the ‘ Petrine tradition,’ the common 
source of the three, was a document. But the same 
objections as before apply here (e g. cf, Mt 27 
16i« 1225, or Mt 2357-39 =Lk 13341^ which are almost 
word for word the same). We must postulate a written 
Greek common source; and the differences of order are 
most easily accounted for by obser\nng the characteristics 
of the Evangelists. St. Matthew aimed rather at narra- 
tive according to subject, grouping incidents and teach- 
ings together for this reason, while St. Luke rather pre- 
served chronological order (cf. the treatment of the 
Baptist's imprisonment, as above). Thus in Mt. we have 
groups of sayings (e.g. the Sermon on the Mount) and 
groups of parables, not necessarily spoken at one time, 
but closely connected by subject. We may infer that 
St. Luke treated the document common to him and St. 
Matthew in a stricter chronological order, because he 
treats Mk. in that way. He introduces a large part of 
Mk. in one place, keeping almost always to its order; 
then he interpolates a long section from some other 
authority (Lk 95i-i8“), and then goes back and picks up 
Mk. nearly where he had left it. Probably, therefore, Lk. 
is nearer in order to the non-Markan document than Mt 
Of what nature was this document? Some, following 
a clue of Papias (see art. M.iTTHBw [Gospel acc. to]), 
call it the * Logia/ and treat it as a collection of teachings 
rather than as a connected history; it has been sug- 
gested that each teaching was introduced by ‘Jesus 
said,’ and that the occasion of each was not specified 
This would account for differences of order. But it 
would involve a very unnecessary multiplication of 
documents, for considerations of verbal resemblances 
show that in the narrative, as well as in the discourses, a 
common non-Markan document must underlie Mt. and 
Lk.; and, whatever meaning be ascribed to the word 
it is quite improbable that Papias refers to a record 
of sayings only. While, then, it is probable that dis- 
courses formed the greater part of the non-Markan docu- 
ment, we may by comparing Mt.and Lk. conclude that it 
descnbed at least some histoncal scenes. — The document 
must have included the preaching of the Baptist, the 
Temptation, the Sermon on the Mount, the healing of the 
centurion’s servant, the coming of John’s messengers 
to Jesus, the instructions to the disciples, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the controversy about Beelzebub, the denuncia- 
tion of the Pharisees, and precepts about over-anxiety. 
It is very likely that it contained also an account of the 
Crucifixion and Eesurrection, and many other things 
which are in Mk.; for in some of the passages common 
to all three Synoptists, Mt. and Lk. agree together against 
Mk. This would be accounted for by their having, in 
these instances, followed the non-Markan document in 
preference to the ‘ Petrine tradition.* 

In addition there must have been other sources, oral 
or documentary, of Mt. and Lk. separately, for in some 
passages they show complete independence. 

3. Belation of the Fourth Gospel to the Synoptics. — 
The differences which strike us at once when we compare 
Jn. with the Synoptics were obvious also to the Fathers. 


Clement of .Alexandria accounts for the fact of the 
differences by a solution which he says he derived from 
*the ancient elders,’ namely, that John, seeing that the 
external (lit ‘ bodily ’) facts had already been sufficiently 
.set forth in the other Gospels, composed, at the request 
of his disciples and with the inspiration of the Spirit, a 
‘spiritual’ Gospel (quoted by Eusebius, HE vi. 14). 
By this phrase Clement clearly means a Gospel which 
emphasizes the Godhead of our Lord. The human side 
of the Gospel story had already been adequately treated. 
Elsewhere Eusebius {HE hi. 24) gives an old tradition 
that John had the Synoptics before him, and that he 
supplemented them. In all essential particulars this 
solution may be treated as correct. The mam differ- 
ences between John and the Synoptics are as follows: 

(а) Geographical and Chronological — The Synoptists 
lay the scene of the mimstry almost entirely in Galilee 
and Pereea; St John dwells on the ministry m Judaea. 
The Synoptists hardly note the flight of time at all; 
from a cursory reading of their accounts the ministry 
might have been thought to have lasted only one year, 
as some early Fathers believed, thus interpreting ‘the 
acceptable year of the Lord’ (Is 6I2, Lk 4^9); though, if 
we carefully study the Synoptics, especially Lk., we do 
faintly trace three stages— in the wilderness of Gahlee 
(a brief record), m Galilee (full description), and in 
Central Palestine as far as Jerusalem and on the other 
side of Jordan. During this last stage Jesus ‘set his 
face' to go to Jerusalem (Lk 95^; cf. 2 K 12i7, Ezk 212), 
But in Jn. time is marked by the mention of several 
Jewish feasts, notably the Passover, and we gather from 
Jn. that the ministry lasted either 2^ or 3^ years, 
according as we read in 5^ ‘a feast’ (which could hardly 
be a Passover) or ‘the feast’ (which perhaps was the 
Passover) . These differences are what we should expect 
when we consider that the Synoptic story is chiefly a 
Gahlaean one, and is not concerned with visits to Jerusa- 
lem and Judaea until the last one just before the Cruci- 
fixion. Yet from incidental notices m the Synoptics 
themselves we should have guessed that Jesus did pay 
visits to Jerusalem. Every rehgious Jew would do so, if 
possible, at least for the Passover. If Jesus had not con- 
formed to this custom, but had paid the first visit of His 
ministry just before the Crucifixion, we could not account 
for the sudden enmity of the Jerusalem Jews to Him 
at that time, or for the existence of disciples in Judaea, 
e.g., Judas Iscariot and his father Simon Iscanot (Jn 
EV), probably natives of Kerioth in Judaea; Joseph of 
Arimathaea, ‘a city of the Jews’ (Lk 235i); the house- 
hold at Bethany; and Simon the leper (Mk 145). The 
owner of the ass and colt at Bethphage, and the owner 
of the room where the Last Supper was eaten, evidently 
knew Jesus when the disciples came with the messages. 
And if the Apostles had just arrived in Jerusalem for 
the first time only a few weeks before, it would be unlikely 
that they would make their headquarters there im- 
mediately after the Ascension. Thus the account in Jn. 
of a Judsean ministry is indirectly confirmed by the 
Synoptics (cf. also Mt 2357 often'). 

(б) Proclamation of Jems* Messiahship . — In the 
Synoptics, especially in Mk., this is a very gradual proc- 
ess. The evil spints who announce it inopportunely 
are silenced (Mk I**-)- Even after Peter’s confession at 
Gsesarea Philippi at the end of the Galilsean ministry, 
the disciples are charged to tell no man (Mk S*®) . But in 
Jn., the Baptist begins by calling Jesus ‘the Lamb of God’ 
and ‘the Son of God’ (I*®- 34); Andrew, Philip, and 
Nathanael at once recognize him as Messiah (1« « *•). 
Can both accounts be true? Now, as we have seen, a 
Judaean mimstry must have been carried on simultane- 
ously with a Galilsean one; these would be kept abso- 
lutely separate by the hostile district of Samaria which 
lay between them ( Jn 4®) , Probably two methods were 
used for two quite different peoples. The rural popula- 
tion of Galilee had to be taught by very slow degrees; 
but Jerusalem was the home of religious controversy, and 
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Hs inhabitants were acute reasoners. With them the 
quebtioii wlio Jesus was could not be postponed, this is 
shovvn by the way in which the Pharisees questioned 
the Baptist. To them, therefore, the Messiahship was 
proclaimed earlier. It is true that there would be a 
difficulty if the Twelve first learned about the Messiahship 
of Jesus at Ciesarea Philippi. But this does not appear 
from the Synoptics. The Apostles had no doubt heard 
the questions asked in Judaea, and did know our Lord’s 
claim to be Christ, but they did not fully realize all 
that it meant till the incident of Peter’s confession. 

(cj The claims of our Lord are said to be greater in Jn 
than in the Synoptics {t.g Jn lO^o), and it is suggested 
that they are an exaggeration due to a later age 
Certainly Jn is a ‘theological’ Gospel But in reality 
the claims of our Lord are as great m the Synoptics, 
though they may not be so explicitly mentioned. The 
claim of Jesus to be Lord of the Sabbath (Mk 228), to 
re-state the Law (Mt 5^^ 21 f rv, etc.), to be about to 
come in glory (Mk 14®), to be the Judge of the 
world (Mt etc.), the invitation ‘Come unto me’ 
(Mt 11285 ), the assertion of the atomng efficacy of 
His death (Mk lO^ 142») — cannot be surpassed (see 
also Mark [Gospel acc. to], § 3). The self-assertion of 
the great Example of humility is equally great in all 
the Gospels, and is the great stumbling-block of all the 
thoughtful upholders of a purely humanitanan Christ. 

(d) Other differences, which can here be only alluded 
to, are the emphasis in Jn. on the work of the Spirit, the 
Comforter; the absence in Jn. of set parables, allegones 
taking their place; and the character of the miracles, 
there being no casting out of devils in Jn., and, on the 
other hand, the miracle at Cana being unhke anything 
in the Synoptics The only miracle common to the four 
Gospels is the feeding of the five thousand, which m Jn. 
IS mentioned probably only to introduce the discourse 
at Capernaum, of which it forms the text (Jn 6). All 
these phenomena may be accounted for on Clement’s 
hypothesis. The Fourth Evangehst had the Synoptics 
before him, and supplemented them from his own knowl- 
edge. And it may be remarked that, had Jn, been a 
late work written after the death of all the Apostles, 
the author would never have ventured to introduce so 
many differences from Gospels already long m circula- 
tion; whereas one who had been an eye-wutness, writing 
at the end of his life, might well be in such a position of 
authority (perhaps the last survivor of the Apostolic 
company, w-hoever he was) that he could supplement 
from his own knowledge the accounts already in use. 

The supplementary character of Jn. is seen also from 
its omission of matters to which the writer nevertheless 
alludes, assuming that his readers know them; e.g., 
Jesus’ baptism (without the knowledge of which Jn 182 
would be umntelligible), the commission to baptize 
(cf. the Nicodemus narrative, Jn 3), the Euchanst (cf. 
Jn 6, which it is hardly possible to explain without any 
reference to Jesus’ words at the Last Supper, for which 
it IS a preparation, taking away their apparent abrupt- 
ness), the Transfiguration (cf. 1“), the Birth of our Lord 
(it is assumed that the answer to the objection that 
Chnst could not come from Nazareth is well known, 
146 741 62)^ the Ascension (cf. 20^7), etc. So also it 
is often recorded in Jn. that Jesus left questions un- 
answered, and the Evangelist gives no explanation, 
assuming that the answer is well known (3^ 4^^ 682 

735). 

There are some well-known apparent differences in 
details between Jn. and the Ssmoptics. They seem to differ 
as to whether the death of our Lord or the Last Supper 
synchronized with the sacrificing of the Paschal lambs, and 
as to the hour of the Crucifixion (cf. Mk 152s with Jn 19^^). 
Various solutionsof these discrepancies have beensuggested; 
but there is one solution which is impossible, — namely, that 
Jn. is a 2nd cent, ‘pseudepigraphic’ work. For if so, the 
first care that the writer would have would be to remove 
any obvious differences between his work and that of his 
predecessors. It clearly professes to be by an eye-witness 


(Jn 1988) Either, then, Jn was the work of one who 
wrote so early that he had never seen the Synoptic record, 
— but this is contradicted by the internal evidence just 
detailed, — or else it was written by one who occupied such 
a prominent position that he could give his own experiences 
wnthout stopping to explain an apparent contradiction of 
former Gospels. In fact the differences, puzzling though 
they are to us, are an indication of the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

4. Are the Gospels contemporary records?— We have 
hitherto considered them from internal evidence. We 
may, in conclusion, briefly combine the latter with the 
external attestation, in order to fix their date, referring, 
however, for details to the separate headings. It is 
generally agreed that the Fourth Gospel is the latest. 
Internal evidence shows that its author was an eye- 
witness, a Palestinian Jew of the 1st cent., whose in- 
terests were entirely of that age, and who was not 
concerned with the controversies and interests of that 
which followed it. If so, we cannot place it later than 
A D. 100, and therefore the Synoptics must be earlier. 
Irenaeus (c. a d. 180) had already formulated the necessity 
of there being four, and only four, canonical Gospels; 
and he knew of no doubt existing on the subject. It is 
incredible that he could have spoken thus if Jn. had been 
written in the middle of the 2nd century. Tatian (c. a.d. 
160) made, as we know from recent discovenes, a 
Harmony of our four Gospels (the Diatessaron), and 
this began with the Prologue of Jn. Justin Martyr 
(c. A.D. 150) is now generally allowed to have known Jn., 
though some hold that he did not put it on a level with 
the Synoptics. Again, it is hard to deny that 1 Jn and 
the Fourth Gospel were written by the same author, and 
1 Jn. is quoted by Papias (c. 140 or earlier), as we learn 
from Eusebius (HE iii 39), and by Polycarp (Phil. 7, 
written c. a.d. 111). If so, they must have known the 
Fourth Gospel. Other allusions in early 2nd cent, 
writers to the Fourth Gospel and 1 Jn. are at least highly 
probable. Then the external evidence, like the internal, 
would lead us to date the Fourth Gospel not later than 
A.D. 100. This Gospel seems to give the results of long 
reflexion on, and experience of the effect of, the teaching 
of our Lord, written down in old age by one who had 
seen what he narrates. The Synoptics, to which Jn. is 
supplementary, must then be of earher date; and this 
is the conclusion to which they themselves point. The 
Third Gospel, being wntten by a travelling companion of 
St. Paul (see art. Ltjkb [Gospel acc. to]), can hardly 
have been wntten after a.d. 80; and the Second, 
whether it be exactly the Gospel which St. Luke used, 
or the same edited by St. Mark the ‘interpreter* of 
St. Peter (see art. Mark [Gospel acc. to]), must be either 
somewhat earlier than Lk. (as is probable), or at least, 
even if it be an edited form, very little later. Its 
‘autoptic* character, giving evidence of depending on 
an eye-witness, makes a later date difficult to conceive. 
Similar arguments apply to Mt. (see art. Matthew 
[Gospel acc to]). Thus, then, while there is room for 
difference of opinion as to the names and personalities 
of the writers of the Gospels (for, like the histoncal books 
of OT, they are anonymous), critical studies lead us more 
and more to find in them trustworthy records whose 
writers had first-hand authonty for what they state. 

It may be well here to state a difficulty that arises in 
reviewing the 2nd cent, attestation to our Gospels. In the 
first place, theChristianliteratureof the period a.d, 100-175 
is extremely scanty, so that we should not a pnori expect 
that every ApostoUc writing would be quoted in its extant 
remains. And, further, the fashion of quotation changed 
as the 2nd cent, went on. Towards the end of the century, 
we find direct quotations by name. But earlier this was 
not so. In Ignatius, Polyearp, Justin, and other early 
2nd cent, writers, we find many quotations and references, 
but without names given; so that doubt is sometimes 
raised whether they are indebted to our canonical Gospels 
or to some other source, oral or written, for our Lord’s 
words. It is clear that our canonical Gospels were not 
the only sources of information that these writers had; oral 
tradition had not yet died out, and they may have used 
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other written records To take an etampb, it is obvious 
that Justin knew the Hermon on the Mount, but when 
we examine his quotations from it we cannot be certain if 
hew citing Mt orLk orboth,oripossibly)an early Harmony 
of the two, Itmay be pointed out that it, as is quite possible, 
the quotations point to the existence of Harmonies before 
Tatian's, that fact in reality pu,ihes back the external 
evidence still earlier. Many, or most, of the differences 
of quotation, however, may probably be accounted for by 
the diiHcuIty of citing viemonter. When to quote accurately 
meant to undo a roll without stops or paragraphs, early 
writers may be pardoned for trusting too much to their 
memories. And it is noteworthy that aa a rule the longer 
the quotation m these early writers, the more they conform 
to our canonical Gospels, for in long passages they could 
not trust their memories The same peculiarity is observed 
in their quotations from the LXX. 

Beanng these things in mind, we may, without 
going beyond Tatian, conclude with the highest degree 
of probability, from evidence which has undergone the 
closest scrutiny; (a) that our Mt. was known to, or was 
incorporated in a Harmony known to, Justin and the 
writer of the Didache (c. ad. 120) and ‘Barnabas’; 
and similarly (6) that our Mk. was known to Papias, 
Justin, Polycarp, and (perhaps) pseudo-Clement (‘ 2 Clem. 
cdCor.'), Hennas, and the author of the Gospel of pseudo- 
Peter and the ClemeiUine Homilies^ and Heracleon and 
Valentinus; (c) that our Lk was known to Justin (very 
obviously), the Didache wnter, Marcion (who based his 
Gospel on it), Celsus, Heracleon, and the author of the 
Clementine Homilies; and (d) that our Jn. was known 
to Justin, Papias, and Polycarp. A. J. M.xclean. 

GOSPELS, APOCRYPHAL. — According to Lk. 1^-*, 
there were a number of accounts of the life and teachings 
of Jesus in circulation among the Chnstians of the 1st 
century. Among these were not only the sources of our 
canonical Gospels, but also a number of other writings 
purporting to come from various companions of Jesus 
and to record His life and words. In process of time 
these were lost, or but partially preserved. The Gospels 
were supplemented by others, until there resulted a 
literature that stands related to the NT Canon much as 
the OT Apocrypha stand related to the OT Canon. As 
a whole, however, it never attained the importance of 
the OT Apocrypha. Individual Gospels seem to have 
been used as authoritative, but none of them was 
ever accepted generally. 

I. The OpQiN OP the Apocryphal Gospels, — So 
voluminous is this literature, so local was the circulation 
of most of it, and so obscure are the circumstances 
attending its appearance, that it is impossible to make I 
any general statement as to its origin. Few apocryphal 
Gospels reach us entire, and many are known to us 
only as names in the Church Fathers, It would seem, 
however, as if the literature as we know it might have 
originated: (a) From the common Evangelic tradition 
preserved in its best form in our Synoptic Gospels (e.p. 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, Gospel of the 
Egyptians). (6) From the homiletic tendency which has 
always given nse to stones like the Haggadah of Juda- 
ism. The Gospels of this sort undertake to complete the 
account of Jesus’ life by supplying fictitious incidents, 
often by way of accounting for sayings in the canonical 
Gospels. At this pomt the legend-making processes 
were given free scope (e.g Gospel of Nicodemus, Prot- 
evangelium of James, Gosxiel according to Thomas, 
Arabic Gospel of Infancy, Arabic Gospel of Joseph, 
Passing of Mary), (c) From the need of Gospel narra- 
tives to support various heresies, particularly Gnostic 
and ascetic (€.g. Gospels according to Peter, Philip, 
pseudo-Matthew, the Twelve Apostles, Basilides). 

In this collection may be included further a number of 
other Gospels about which we know little or nothing, 
being in ignorance even as to whether they were merely 
mutilated editions of canonical Gospels or those belong- 
ing to the third class. The present article will consider 
only the more important and best known of these 
apocryphal Gospels. 
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II. Characteristics of these Gospels. — ^Even the 
most superficial reader of these Gospels recognizes their 
inferiority to the canonical, not merely m point of 
literary style, but also in general soberness of view. In 
practically all of them are to be found illustrations of 
the legend-making process which early overtook the 
Christian Church. They abound in accounts of alleged 
miracles, the purpose of which is often trivial, and 
sometimes even malicious. With the exception of a 
few sayings, mostly from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, the teaching they contain is obviously a 
working up of that of the canonical Gospels, or clearly 
imagined In the entire literature there are few sayings 
attnbuted to Jesus that are at the same time authentic 
and extra-canonical (see Unwritten Sayings). These 
Gospels possess value for the Church historian in that 
they represent tendencies at work in the Church of the 
first four or five centuries. From the point of view of 
criticism, how’ever, they are of small importance beyond 
heightening our estimation of the soberness and sim- 
phcity of the canonical narratives. 

These Gospels, when employing canonical material, 
usually modify it in the interest of some peculiar 
doctrinal view. This is particularly true of that class 
of Gospels written for the purpose of supporting some of 
the earher heresies So fantastical are some of them, 
that it is almost incredible that they should ever have 
been received as authoritative. Particularly is this 
true of those that deal with the early life of Mary and 
of the infant Christ. In some cases it is not impos- 
sible that current pagan legends and folk-stories were 
i attached to Mary and Jesus. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, many of these stories, particularly those 
of the birth, girlhood, and death of Mary, have found 
their way into the literature and even the doctrine of the 
Roman Church. Of late there has been some attempt 
by the Cuna to check the use of these works, and in 
1884 Leo XIII. declared the Protevangelium of James 
and other works dealing with the Nativity of Jesus 
to be ‘impure sources of tradition.* 

Ill The Most Important Gospels. — 1, The Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.— (l) The earliest Patnstic 
statements regarding our NT literature contain refer- 
ences to events in the life of Jesus which are not to be 
found in our canomcal Gospels. Eusebius declares that 
one of these stories came from the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. Clement of Alexandria and Origen, 
particularly the latter, apparently knew such a Gospel 
well. Origen quotes it at least three times, and Clement 
twice. Eusebius (HE iii. 25) mentions the Gospel as 
belonging to that class which, like the Shepherd of 
Hermas and the Didache, were accepted in some portions 
of the Empire and rejected in others. Jerome obtained 
from the Syrian Christians a copy of this Gospel, which 
was written in Aramaic, and was used among the sects 
of the Nazarenes and Ebionites, by which two classes 
he probably meant the Palestinian Christians of the 
non-Pauline churches. Jerome either translated this 
book from Heb. or Aram, into both Greek and Latin, 
or revised and translated a current Greek version. 

(2) The authorship of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews is in complete obscurity. It appears that in 
the 4th cent, some held it to be the work of the Apostle 
Matthew. Jerome, however, evidently knew that this 
was not the case, for it was not circulating in the West, 
and he found it necessary to translate it into Greek. 
Epiphanius, Jerome's contemporary, describes it as 
beginning with an account of John the Baptist, and 
commending without any genealogy or sections dealing 
with the infancy of Christ. This would make it like our 
Gospel according to Mark, with which, however, it 
cannot be identified if it is to be judged by such 
extracts as have come down to us. 

<3) The time of composition of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews is evidently very early. It may even 
have been one form of the original Gospel of Jesua^ 
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co-orAnate with the Logia of Matthew and the earhest 
section of the Book of Luke. Caution, however, is 
needed m taking this position, as the quotations which 
have been preserved from it differ markedly from 
those of any of the sources of our canonical Gospels 
which can be gained by criticism At all events, the 
Gospel IS to be distinguished from the Hebrew onginal 
of the canonical Gospel of Matthew mentioned by 
Papias (Euseb HE iii. 39. 16, \*i. 25. 4, Irenaeus, i. 1). 
On the whole, the safest conclusion is probably that the 
Gospel was well known in the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire in the latter half of the 2nd cent., and that in 
general it was composed of material similar to that of 
the canonical Gospels, but contained also sayings of 
Jesus which our canonical Gospels have not preserved 
for us 

The most important quotations from the Gospel are 
as follows. — 

‘If thy brother sin in word and give thee satisfaction, 
receive him seven times in the day. Simon, His disciple, 
said to Him, “Seven times in the day?'* The Lord an- 
swered and said to him, “ Yea, I say unto thee, until seventy 
times seven; for with the prophets also, after they were 
anointed with the Holy Spirit^ there was found sinful 
speech’” (Jerome, adv. Pdag. lii. 2). 

‘Also the so-called C^spel according to the Hebrews, 
which was recently translated by me into Greek and Latin, 
which Ongen, too, often uses, relates after the resurrection 
of the Saviour: “But when the Lord had given the linen 
cloth to the priest’s servant, He went to James and appeared 
to him. For James had taken an oath that he would not 
eat bread from that hour in which he had drunk the cup 
of the Lord, until he should see Him rising from that 
sleep.’’ ’ 

‘And again, a little farther on: “Bring me, saith the 
Lord, a table and bread.’’ And there follows immediately: 
“He took the bread, and blessed, and brake, and gave to 
James the Just, and said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, 
inasmuch as the Son of Man hath risen from them that 
sleep’” (Jerome, de Vvr. Ulus, ii ). 

‘In the Gospel according to the Hebrews ... is the 
following story. “Behold, the Lord’s mother and His 
brethren were saying to Him, John the Baptist baptizes 
unto the remission of sins; let us go and be baptized by 
him. But He said unto them. What sin have I done, that 
1 should go and be baptized by him? unless perchance this 
very thing which I have said is an ignorance’” (Jerome, 
adv. Pelag. iii. 2). 

‘In the Gospel which the Nazarenes are accustomed to 
read, that according to the Hebrews, there is put among 
the ^eatest crimes, he who shall have grieved the spirit 
of his brother’ (Jerome, in Ezech. 180* 

‘ In the Hebrew Gospel, too, we read of the Lord saying to 
the disciples, “ And never,’’ said He, “ rejoice, except when 
you have looked upon your brother in love’” (Jerome, in 
Ephes. 6®* ). 

‘For those words have the same meaning with those 
others, “He that seeketh shall not stop until he find, and 
when he hath found he shall wonder, and when he hath 
wondered he shall reign, and when he hath reigned he shall 
rest*” (Clem, of Alex. Strom, ii. 9. 45). 

‘And if any one goes to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, there the Saviour Himself saith; “Just now my 
mother the Holy Spirit took me by one of my hairs and 
carried me off to the great mountam Tabor” ’ (Origen, in 
Joan,, vol. ii. 6). 

‘It is written in a certain Gospel, the so-called Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, if any one likes to take it up not 
as havii^ any authority but to shed light on the matter in 
hand: ' ‘ The other,” it says, ‘ ‘ of the rich men said unto Him, 
Master, by doing what good thing shall I have life? He 
said to him, Man, do the Law and the Prophets. He an- 
swered unto him, I have. He said to him, Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute to the poor, and come, follow Me. 
But the rich man began to scratch his head, and it pleased 
him not. And the Lord said unto him. How sayest thou, 1 
have done the Law and the Prophets, since it is written 
in the Law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; and 
behold many brethren of thine, sons of Abraham, are clad in 
&th, dying of hunger, and thy house is full of good things, 
and nothing at all goes out from it to them. And He turned 
and said to Simon His disciple, who was sitting by Him: 
Simon, son of John, it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
Mngdom of heaven’” (Origen, in Mat, 15^^). 


‘The Gospel which has come down to us in Hebrew 
characters gave the threat as made not against him who hid 
(his talent), but against him who lived riotously; for (the 
parable) told of three servants, one who devoured his lord’s 
substance with harlots and fiute-girls, one who gained 
profit many fold, and one whe hid his talent; and how m the 
issue one was accepted, one merely blamed, and one shut 
up m prison’ (Euseb. Theoph. xxu.). 

2. The Gospel of the Egyptians. — This Gospel is 
mentioned in the last quarter of the 2nd cent, by Clement 
of Alexandria, by whom it was regarded as apparently 
of some historical worth, but not of the same grade as 
our four Gospels Origen in his Commentary on Luke 
mentions it among those to which the Evangelist re- 
ferred, but does not regard it as inspired. Hippolytus 
says that it was used by an otherwise unknown Gnostic 
sect known as Naassenes. It was also apparently 
known to the writer of 2 Clement (ch. xii.). 

The origin of the Gospel is altogether a matter of 
conjecture. Its name would seem to indicate that it 
circulated in Egypt, possibly among the E^ptian as 
distinguished from the Hebrew Christians. The prob- 
abihty that it represents the onginal Evangehc 
tradition is not as strong as in the case of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. At least by the end of the 
2nd cent, it was regarded as possessed of heretical 
tendencies, particularly those of the Encratites, who 
were opposed to marriage. It is not impossible, 
however, that the Gospel of the Egyptians contained 
the on^nal tradition, but in form sufiBciently variant 
to admit of mampulation by groups of heretics. 

The most important sajdngs of Jesus which have 
come down from this Gospel are from the conversation 
of Jesus with Salome, given by Clement of Alexandria. 

* When Salome asked how long death should have power, 
the Lord (not meaning that life is evil and the creation 
bad) said, “ As long as you women bear”’(5fro7n, iii. 64.5) . 

‘And those who opposed the creation of God through 
shameful abstinence allege also those words spoken to Salome 
whereof we made mention above. And they are contained, 
I think^ in the Gospel according to the Egyptians. For 
they said that the Saviour Himself said,“ I came to destroy 
the works of the female,” — the female being lust, and the 
works birth and corruption’ {Strom, lii. 9. 63). 

‘ And why do not they who walk any way rather than by 
the Gospel rule of truth adduce the rest also of the words 
spoken to Salome? For when she said, “Therefore have I 
^ne well in that I have not brought forth,” as if it were 
not fitting to accept motherhood, the Iiord replies, saying, 
‘'Eat every herb, but that which hath bitterness eat 
not” ’ iib.). 

‘Therefore Cassian says; “When Salome inquired when 
those things shbuld he concerning which she asked, the Lord 
said, When ye trample on the garmeiK of shame, and when 
the two shall be one, and the male with the female, neither 
male nor female’” {Strom, iii. 13. 92). 

3. The Gospel according to Peter. — ^This Gospel is 
mentioned by Eusebius {HE vi. 12) as having been, 
rej'ected by Serapion, bishop of Antioch, in the last 
decade of the 2nd century. He found it in circulation 
among the Syrian Christians, and at first did not op- 
pose it, but after having studied it further, condemned 
it as Docetic. Origen in his Commentary on Matthew 
(Book X. 17, and occasionally elsewhere) mentions it, 
or at least shows an acquaintance with it. Eusebius 
{HE lii. 3, 25) rejects it as heretical, as does Jerome {de 
Vir, Ulus. i.). 

In 1886 a fragment of this Gospel was discovered by M« 
Bouriant, and published with a transl. in 1892. It relates 
in some detail the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. 
It is particularly interesting as indicating how canonical 
znatenal could be elaborated and changed in the interests 
of the Docetic heresy. Thus the wor^ of Jesus on the 
cross, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?* 
are made to read, ‘ My power, my power, thou hast forsaken 
me.* At the time of the resurrection the soldiers are said 
to have seen how ‘three men came forth from the tomb, 
and two of them supported one, and the cross followed 
them; and of the two the head reached unto the heavens, 
but the head of him that was led by them overpassed Hie 
heavens; 'and they heard a voice from the heavens saying. 
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** Thou hast preached un to them that sleep.” And a response 
was heard from the cross, “Yea.”* 

4. The Gospel of Kicodemus.— This Gospel embodies 
the so-called Acts of Pilate, an alleged official report of 
the procurator to Tibenus concerning Jesus. Tertullian 
(^Apol 2) was apparently acquainted with such a 
report, and some similar document was known to 
Eusebius (HE ii. 2) and to Epiphamus (Hcer. i 1); 
but the Acts of Pilate known to Eusebius was probably 
still another and heathen writing, Tischendorf held 
that the Acts of Pilate was known to Justin, but that is 
doubtful. 

Our present Gospel of Nicodemus, embodying this al- 
leged report of Pilate, was not itself written until the 
5th cent , and therefore is of small histoncal importance 
except as it may be regarded as embodying older (but 
untrustworthy) matenal. As it now stands it gives 
an elaborate account of the tnal of Jesus, His descent 
to Hades, resurrection, and ascension. Altogether it 
contains twenty-seven chapters, each one of which is 
marked by the general tendency to elaborate the Gospel 
accounts for homiletic purposes. Beyond its exposition 
of Jesus’ descent into Hades it contains little of 
doctnnal importance. It is not improbable, however, 
that chs 17-27, w'hich narrate this alleged event, are 
later than chs. 1-16. The Gospel may none the less fairly 
be said to represent the belief in this visit of Jesus to 
departed spints which marked the early and mediaeval 
Church. It is also in harmony with the ante-Anselmic 
doctnne of the Atonement, in accordance with w'hich 
Jesus gave Himself a ransom to Satan. 

The first sixteen chapters abound in anecdotes con- 
cermng Jesus and His tnal. m w’hich the question of 
the legitimacy of Jesus’ birth is established by twelve 
witnesses of the marnage of Mary and Joseph. It relates 
also that at the tnal of Jesus a number of persons, 
including Nicodemus and Veromca, appeared to testify 
in His behalf. The accounts of the crucifixion are 
clearly based upon Lk 23. The story of the bunal is 
further elaborated by the introduction of a number of 
Bibhcal characters, who undertake to prove the genuine- 
ness of the resurrection. 

Although the Gospel of Nicodemus was of a nature to 
acquire great popularity, and has had a profound in- 
fluence upon the \ anous poetical and homiletic presenta- 
tions of the events supposed to have taken place betw^een 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, and although the 
Acts of Pilate has been treated more senously than the 
evidence in its favour w’arrants, the Gospel is obviously 
of the class of Jewnsh Haggadah or legend. It is thus 
one form of the hterature dealing with martyrs, and 
apparently ne%*er was used as possessing serious his- 
torical or doctnnal authonty until the 13th century. 

6. The Protevangelium of James.--This book in its 
present form wras used by Epiphanius in the latter part 
of the 4th cent., if not by others of the Church Fathers. 
It 18 not improbable that it w^as referred to by Ongen 
under the name of the Book of James. As Clement of 
Alexandna and Justin Martyr both referred to incidents 
connected with the birth of Jesus which are related in 
the Protevangehum, it is not impossible that the writing 
circulated in the middle of the 2nd century. 

The Protevangelium purports to be an account of 
the birth of Mary and of her early life in the Temple, 
w'hither she w^as brought by her parents when she was 
three years of age, and where at twelve years of age 
she w-as married to Joseph, then an old man with 
children. It includes also an account of the Annuncia- 
tion and the visit of Mary to Elisabeth, of the trial by 
ordeal of Joseph and Mary on the charge of having been 
secretly mamed, of the birth of Jesus in a cave, and 
accompanjing miracles of the most extravagant sort. 
The w^riting closes with an account of the martyrdom of 
Zachanas and the death of Herod. 

It is probable that the chapters dealing with the 
birth of Jesus are of independent origin from the others. 
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although it is not improbable that even the remainder 
of the Protevangelium is a composite work, probably 
of the Jewish Chnstians, which has been edited in the 
interests of Gnosticism, The original cannot well be 
later than the middle of the 2nd cent., while the 
Gnostic Tension was probably a century later. 

From the cntical point of \1ew the Protevangehum is 
important as testifying to insistence in the middle of the 
2nd cent, upon the miraculous birth of Jesus. It is also 
of interest as lying behind the two Latin Gospels of 
pseudo-Matthew and the Nativity of Jesus, although 
it may be fairly questioned whether these two later 
Gospels are derived directly from the Protevangehum 
or from its source. 

6. The Gospel according to Thomas.— Hippolytus 
quotes from a Gospel according to Thomas which was 
being used by the Naassenes. The Gospel was also 
known to Ongen and to Eusebius, who classes it with the 
heretical wn tings. It was subsequently held m high 
regard by the Mamchaeans. It exists to-day in Greek, 
Latin, and Synac versions, which, however, do not 
altogether agree, and all of which are apparently ab- 
brenated recensions of the onginal Gospel. 

The Gospel of Thomas is an account of the childhood 
of Jesus, and consists largely of stones of His miraculous 
pow'er and knowledge, the most interesting of the latter 
being the account of Jesus’ visit to school, and of the 
former, the well-known story of His causing twelve 
Sparrow’S of clay to fly. 

The book is undoubtedly of Gnostic origin, and its 
chief motive seems to be to show that Jesus was 
possessed of Divine power before His baptism. The 
onginal Gospel of Thomas, the nature of w'hich is, how- 
ever, very much m dispute, may have been in existence 
in the middle of the 2nd century. Its present form is 
later than the 6th century. 

7 . The Arabic Gospel of the Childhood of Jesus .—The 
Arabic Gospel is a translation of a Syriac compilation 
of stories concerning the child Jesus. Its earlier 
sections are apparently derived from the Protevan- 
gehum, and its later from the Gospel of Thomas. 

This Gospel supphes still further stones concerning 
the infancy of Jesus, and begins by declaring that Jesus, 
as He was lying in His cradle, said to Mary, ‘ I am Jesus, 
the Son of God, the Logos, whom thou hast brought 
forth.’ The miracles which it narrates are probably 
the most fantastic of all in the Gospels of the infancy of 
Jesus. From the fact that it uses other apocryphal 
Gospels, It can hardly have been wntten pnor to the 
7th or 8th century. 

8. The Gospel of Philip. — The only clear allusion to 
the existence of such a book is a reference in Pistis Sophia, 
From this it might be inferred that from the 3rd cent, 
such a Gospel circulated among the Gnostics in Egypt. 
It IS of even less historical value than the Protevan- 
gelium. 

9. The Arabic History of Joseph the Oarpenter.-This 
Gospel undertakes to explain the non-appearance of 
Joseph in the account of the canomcai Gospels. It 
describes in detail Joseph’s death and burial, as well 
as the lamentation and eulogy spoken over him by 
Jesus. It 15 at some points parallel with the Prot- 
evangelium, but carries the miraculous element of the 
birth a step farther, in that it makes Jesus say of Mary, 
*I chose her of my own will, with the concurrence of my 
Father and the counsel of the Holy Spirit.’ Such a 
formulary points to the 4th cent, as the time of com- 
position, but It could hardly have been written later 
than the 5th cent., as Jesus is said to have promised 
Mary the same sort of death as other mortals suffer. 
The work is probably a re-working of Jewish-Christian 
material, and is not strongly marked by Gnostic 
qualities. 

10. The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles.— This Gospel 
is identified by Jerome with the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. TMs, however, is probably a mistake on his 
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part. The Gospel comes down to us only in quotations 
in Epiphanius (Haer. xxx 13-16, 22). To judge from 
these quotations, it was a re-wnting of the canonical 
Gospels in the interest of some sect of Christians opposed 
to sacrifice. Jesus is represented as saying, ‘I come to 
Ijut an end to sacrifices, and unless ye cease from sacn- 
ficing, anger will not cease from you.’ The same motive 
appears in its re- writing of Lk 22^5, where the sasdng of 
Jesus IS turned into a question requiring a negative 
answ'er. If these fragments given by Epiphanius are 
from a Gospel also mentioned by Origen, it is probable 
that it dates from the early part of the 3rd century. 

11. The Passing of Mary. — This Gospel has come to us 
in Greek, Latin, Synac, Sahidic, and Ethiopic versions 
It contains a highly imaginative account of the death 
of Mary, to whose deathbed the Holy Spirit miracu- 
lously brings vanous Apostles from different parts of 
the world, as well as some of them from their tombs. 
The account abounds m miracles of the most irrational 
sort, and it finally culminates in the removal of Mary’s 
‘spotless and precious body’ to Paradise. 

The work is evidently based on various apocryphal 
writings, including the Protevangelium, and could not 
well have come into existence before the rise of the 
worship of the Virgin m the latter part of the 4th century. 
It has had a large influence on Roman Catholic thought 
and art. 

12. In addition to these Gospels there is a considerable 
number known to us practically only by name — 

(а) TheGosvd according to Matthias (or pseudo- Matthew) 
— Mentioned by Ongen as a heretical writing, and possibly 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria, W'ho speaks of the ‘ tradi- 
tions of Matthias.’ If these are the same as the ‘Gospel 
according to Matthias,’ we could conclude that it was knowm 
in the latter part of the 2nd cent., and was, on the whole, 
of a Gnostic cast. 

(б) The Gospel according to Basihdes, — Basilides was a 
Gnostic who lived about the middle of the 2nd cent , and is 
said by Origen to have had the audacity to wntea Gospel. 
The Gospel is mentioned by Ambrose and Jerome, probably 
on the authority of Origen. Little is known of the wnting, 
and it is possible that Ongen mistook the commentaiy of 
Basilides on ‘the Gospel’ for a Gospel. It is, however, not 
in the least improbable that Basilides, as the founder of a 
school, re-worked the canonical Gospels, somethin^af ter the 
fashionofTatian, into a continuous narrative containing say- 
ings of the canonical Gospels favourable to Gnostic tenets. 

(c) The Gospel of Andrew — Possibly referred to by 
Augustine, and probably of Gnostic origin. 

(a) The Gospel of Apelles. — Probably a re-writing of some 
canonical Gospel. According to Epiphanius, the work 
contained the saying of Jesus, ‘Be approved money- 
changers.’ 

(e) The Gospel of Barnabas. — ^Mentioned in the Gelasian 
Decree. A mediaeval (or Renaissance) work of same title has 
lately been published (see Exp. T. xix. [1908], p. 263 ff.). 

(/) The Gospel of Rarf/wZomew.— Mentioned in the Gelasian 
Decree and in Jerome, but otherwise unknown. 

(fl) The Gospel of Cennihus. — Mentioned by l^iphanius. 
(A) The Gospel of Eve. — Also mentioned by Epmhanius 
asin use among the Borborites , an Ophite sectof the (Gnostics . 

(t) The Gospel of Judas Iscariot used by a sect of the 
Gnostics — the Cainites. 

0) The Gospel of Thaddceus. — ^Mentioned in the Gelasian 
Decree, but otherwise unknown. 

(k) The Gospel of Valentinus — Used among the followers 
of that arch-heretic, and mentioned Iw Tertullian 

® The Fayyum Gospel Froffnent. — It contains the words 
of Cnxist to Peter at the Last Supper, but in a different form 
from that of the canonical Gospels. 

(m) The Logia^ found by Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, contains a few sayings, some like and some unlike 
the canonical Gospels. Possibly derived from the Gospel of 
the Eeratians. 

in) The Descent of Jlfarj/ .—(Quoted by Epiphanius, and of 
the nature of a Gnostic anti-Jewish romance. 

(o) The Gospel of Zachanas . — Subsequently incorporated 
into the Protevangelium. 

Other Gospels were doubtless in existence between the 
2 nd aud 6th centuries, as it seems to have been customary 
for all the heretical sects, particularly Gnostics, to write 
Gospels as a support for their peculiar views. The oldest 
and most interesting of these was — 


(p) The so-called Gospel of Marcion, which, although 
lost, we know as a probable re-working of Luke by the 
omission of the Infancy section and other material that in 
any way favoured the Jewish-Chnstian conceptions which 
Marcion opposed. This Gospel can be largely reconstructed 
from quotations given by Tertullian and others. The 
importance of the Gospel of Marcion as thus reconstructed 
IS considerable for the cnticism of our Third Gospel. 

Shailee Mathews, 

GOTHOLIAS (1 Es 8 ^). — Father of Jesaias, who 
returned with Ezra; called in Ezr 8^ Athaliah, which 
was thus both a male and a female name (2 K 110- 

GOTHOHIEL. — The father of Chabns, one of the 
rulers of Bethulia (Jth 6^5). 

GOURD {klk&ydn, Jon 4®) — The similarity of the 
Heb. to the Egyp. kiki, the castor-oil plant, suggests 
this as Jonah’s gourd. This plant, Rianus communis, 
often attains in the East the dimensions of a considerable 
tree. The bottle-gourd, Cucurbita lagenana, which is 
often trained over hastily constructed booths, seems 
to satisfy the conditions of the narrative much better. 

Wild gourds (pakkU^dth, 2 K 43®) were either the 
common squirting-cucumber iBchalliumelaterium),on.e of 
the most drastic of known cathartics, or, more probably, 
the colocynth iCitrullus colocyntkis) , a traihng vine-like 
plant with rounded gourds, intensely bitter to the taste 
and an irritant poison. E. W. G. Masteeman, 

GOVERNMENT. — The purpose of this article will be 
to sketch in outhne the forms of government among 
the Hebrews at successive penods of their history. 
The indications are in many cases vague, and it is 
impossible to reconstruct the complete system; at 
no period was there a definitely conceived, still less a 
wntten, constitution m the modern sense. For fuller 
details reference should be made throughout to the 
separate articles on the officials, etc., mentioned. 

We may at once set aside Legislation, one of the 
most important departments of government as now 
understood. In ancient commumties, law rested on 
Divine command and immemorial custom, and could 
as a rule be altered only by ‘fictions.’ The idea of 
avowedly new legislation to meet fresh circumstances 
was foreign to early modes of thought. At no period 
do we find a legislative body in the Bible, Grote's 
dictum that ‘The human king on earth is not a law- 
maker, but a judge,’ applies to all the Bibhcal forms 
of government. The main functions of government 
were j’udicial, military, and at later periods financial, 
and to a limited extent administrative. 

1. During the nomadic or patriarchal age the unit is 
the family or clan, and, for certain purposes, the tribe. 
The head of the house, owing to his position and experi- 
ence, was the supreme ruler and j’udge, in fact the 
only permanent official. He had undisputed authority 
within his family group (Gn 22. 38« Dt 21i8, Jg 11®<). 
Heads of families make agreements with one another 
and settle quarrels among their dependents (Gn 21'^ 
31^5); the only sanction to which they can appeal is 
the Divine j'ustice which ‘watches’ between them (3 1*®- ® 
49’). Their hold over the individual lay in the fact 
that to disobey was to become an outlaw; and to be 
an outcast from the tribe was to be without protector 
or avenger. The heads of families combined form, 
in a somewhat more advanced stage, the ‘elders* 
(Ex 31 * 18®i, Nu 22’); and sometimes, particularly in 
time of war, there is a single chief for the whole tribe. 
Moses is an extreme instance of this, and we can see 
that his position was felt to be unusual (Ex 2^* 4^, Nu 16). 
It was undefined, and rested on his personal influence, 
backed by the Divine sanction, which, as his followers 
reahzed, had marked him out. This enables him to 
nominate Joshua as his successor. 

2. The period of the ‘Judges’ marks a higher stage; 
at the same time, as a period of transition it appeared 
rightly to later generations as a time of lawlessness. 
The name ‘Judges,* though including the notion of 
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champion or df'liv< rer, points to the fact that their 
chief furu'tiun was judicial The position was not hered- 
itary, tiius fhfft'iincrfrom tliat of king (Jg 9 ff Gideon and 
Abinieb'ch), though Samuel is able to delegate his 
authontj" to his sons (1 S SO Their status w’as gained 
by personal exploits, implying Divine sanction, which 
w’as sometimes expn'ssed m oth«jr ways, e,g gift of 
prophecy (Deborah, Samuel). Their power rested on 
the moral authority of the strong man, and, though 
sometimes extending o\er several tribes, W’as probably 
never national. During this penod the nomadic tribe 
gi\es w’ay to the local; ties of place are more important 
than ties of birth. A town holds together its neigh- 
bouring villages (‘daughters’), as able to give them 
protection (Nu 212^ 32 jog 1711). The elders become 
the ‘elders of the city’; Jg 8® mentions officials 
isarlm) and eldeis of Succoth, i e. heads of the leading 
families, responsible for its government. In 11® the 
elders of Gilead have power in an emergency to appoint 
a leader from outside. 

3. The Monarchy came into being mainly under the 
pressure of Philistine invasion. The king was a centre 
of unity, the leader of the nation in war, and a judge 
(1 S 820). His power rested largely on a personal 
basis. As long as he was successful and strong, and 
retained the allegiance of his immediate followers, his 
Will was absolute (David, Ahab, Jehu; cf. Jer 36. 37). 
At the same time there were elements which prevented 
the Jewish monarchy from developing the worst features 
of an Oriental despotism. At least at first the people had 
a voice in his election (David, Rehoboam). In Judah 
the hereditary pnnciple prevailed (there were no nval 
tribes to cause jealousy, and David’s hne was the centre 
of the national hopes), but the people still had influence 
(2 K 1421 2124). In the Northern Kingdom the position 
of the reigning house was always insecure, and the 
ultimate penalty of misgovernment was the rise of a 
new dynasty. A more important check was found in 
the religious control, democratic in its best sense, 
exercised by the prophets (Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, 
Elisha, Jeremiah, etc.). The Jewish king had at least 
to hear the truth, and was never allowed to believe 
that he was indeed a god on earth. At the same time 
there is no constitutional check on misrule; the ‘law 
of the kingdom’ in Dt 17^4 deals rather wdth moral 
and religious requirements, as no doubt did Jehoiada’s 
covenant (2 K -With the kmtdora came the 

establishment of a standing army, David’s ‘mighty 
men ’ quickly developing into the more organized forces 
of Solomon’s and later times. The command of the 
forces was essential to the king's power; cf. insurrec- 
tion of Jehu ‘the captain’ (2 K 9), and Jehoiada’s care 
to get control of the army (IP). Side by side with the 
power of the sword came the growth of a court, mth 
its harem and luxurious entourage, its palace and its 
throne. These were visible symbols of the royal power, 
impressing the popular mind. The lists of officers 
(2 S S^®, I K 4) are significant; they indicate the growth 
of the king's authority, and the development of rela- 
tions with other States. The real power of government 
has passed into the hands of the king’s clientele. His 
servants hold office at his pleasure, and, provided they 
retain his favour, there is little to limit their power. 
They may at times show independence of spirit (1 S 22^^ 
Jer 302®), but are usually his ready tools (2 S cf. the 
old and the young counsellors of Rehoboam, 1 K 12®* ). 
The prophetic pictures of the court and its administration 
are not favourable (Am 3® # 6, Is 5 etc.). The methods 
of raising revenue were undefined, and being undefined 
were oppressive. We hear of gifts and tribute (1 S IO27, 
2 S 81® 1 K 4’* 21-28 ion -86)^ of tolls and royal monopolies 
(10^®* 2® 2s)^ of forced labour (S^®) and of the ‘king’s 
mowings* (Am 7^), of confiscation (1 K 21), and, in an 
emergency, of stripping the Temple (2 K 18«). In 
time of peace the main function of the king is the ad- 
ministration of justice (2 9 15», 2 K 15®); his subjects 
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have the right of direct access (2 K 8®) This must 
have le&sened the power of the local elders, who no doubt 
had also to yield to the central court officials. ‘The 
elders of the city’ appear during this period as a local 
authority, sometimes respected and consulted (2 S 194 
1 K 20^ 2 K 2.34), sometimes the obedient agents of 
the king's will (1 K 21® 4i, 2 K IQi s). 2 Ch 19®-44 
describes a judicial system organized by Jehoshaphat, 
which agrees in its main features with that imphed 
by Dt 164® 17®-4®; there are local courts, with a central 
tribunal. In Dt. the elders appear mainly as judicial 
authorities, but have the power of executing their 
decisions (194® 21. 224® etc.). The influerice of the 
priesthood in this connexion should be noticed "The 
administration of justice always included a Divine 
element (Ex 184® 49 21® 22®; cf. word ‘Torah’), and 
m the Deuteronomic code the pnests appear side by 
side with the lay element in the central court (17® 1947, 
cf. Is 287, Ezk 4424 etc ). But the government is not 
yet theocratic. Jehoiada relies on his personal influence 
and acts in concert wnth the chiefs of the army (2 K 1 1 . 1 2) , 
and even after the Exile Joshua is only the fellow of 
Zerubbabel. The appointment of Levites as judges, 
ascnbed to David m 1 Ch 234 262®, is no doubt an 
anachromsm. Cf. also art. Justice (ii.). 

4. Post-exihc penod —Under the Persians Judah was 
a subdistnct of the great province west of the Euphrates 
and subject to its governor (Ezr 5®). It had also its 
local governor (Neh 544), ^ith a measure of local inde- 
pendence (Ezr 1044); read, too, of a special official 
‘at the king’s hand in all matters concerning the people’ 
(Neh 1124). The elders are prominent during this 
period both in exile (Ezk 84 144 204) and in Judah 
(Ezr 5® 67 10®, Neh 24®). The chief feature of the 
subsequent penod was the development of the priestly 
power, and the nse to importance of the office of the 
high priest. Under Greek rule (after b.c. 333) the 
Jews were to a great extent allowed the privileges of 
self-government. The ‘elders’ develop into a gerousia 
or senate— an aristocracy comprising the secular nobility 
and the priesthood (1 Mac 12® I420); it is not known 
when the name ‘Sanhedrin’ was first used. The high 
priest became the head of the State, and its official 
representative, his political power receiving a great 
development under the Hasmonseans. Owing to the 
growing importance of the office, the Seleucids always 
claimed the power of appointment. In b.c. 142, Simon 
is declared to be ‘high priest, captain, and governor 
for ever’ (1 Mac 1427-47). The title ‘ethnarch’ (see 
Governor) is used of him and other high priests. 
Aristobulus becomes king (b.c. 105), and Alexander 
Jannaeus uses the title on coins (b.c. 104-78). Under 
Roman rule (b.c. 63) the situation becomes complicated 
by the rise to power of the Herodian dynasty. Palestine 
passed through the varying forms of government known 
to the Roman Imperial constitution. Herod the Great 
was its titular king, with considerable independence 
subject to good behaviour (rex sodm), Archelaus 
forfeited his position (a.d. 6). Thenceforward Judaea 
was imder the direct rule of a procurator (see next 
article), except from a.d. 41 to 44. when Agrippa i. 
was king. Antipas was ‘ tetrarch ’ of Galilee and Peraea; 
Mark’s title of ‘king’ (644) js corrected by Matthew 
and Luke. The position was less honourable and less 
independent than that of king. The high priest (now 
appointed by the Romans) and the Sanhedrin regained 
the power which they had lost under Herod; the govern- 
ment became once more an aristocracy (Jos. Ant. xx. x.). 
Except for the power of life and death the Sanhedrin 
held the supreme judicial authority; there were also 
local courts connected with the Synagogue <Mt 5*2). 
Its moral authority extended to Jews outside Palestine. 
In the Diaspora, the Jews, tenacious of their national 
peculiarities, were in many cases allowed a large measure 
of self-government, particularly in judicial matters. 
In Alexandria, in particular, they had special privileges 
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aad an ‘ethnarch’ of their own (Jos Ant. xiv. vu 2). 
For the cities of Asia Minor, see Ramsay, Letters to the 
Seven Churches, chs. xi xii. 

For ‘governments’ (i Co 1228) see Helps. • 

C. W. Emmet 

GOVERNOR. — This word represents various Heb 
and Gr. words, technical and non-technical. In Gn 42® 
(Joseph, cf 41^®) It IS probably the Ta-te, the second after 
the king in the court of the palace, cf. 1 K 18®, Dn 2*® 
for similar offices. It frequently represents an Assyr 
word, pechah, used of Persian satraps in general (Est 3^2 
88), and of Assyrian generals (2 K 182<, cf. 1 K 202«)- 
It IS applied particularly to Tattenai. the governor of the 
large Persian province of which Judaea was a sub-district 
(Ezr 5® 6® etc., cf. Neh 20- It is also, like tirshatha 
(wh see), applied to the subordinate governor of Judaea 
(Ezr 5^4 [Sheshbazzar] 6^ [Nehemiah], Hag [Zerub- 
babel]). The first passage shows that the subordinate 
pechah was directly appointed by the king. 

In the NT the word usually represents Gr. h^gemdn, 
and is used of Pontius Pilate (Lk 3^ etc.), of Felix (Ac 232®), 
and of Festus (26®®) The proper title of these governors 
was ‘ procurator’ (Tac. Ann. xv. 44), of which originally 
eparchos and then epitropos were the Gr. equivalents. 
Josephus, however, uses hegemdn, as well as these words, 
for the governor of Judaea, so that there is no inaccuracy 
in Its employment by NT writers. But, being a general 
word, it does not help us to decide the nature of the 
‘governorship’ of Quirinius (Lk 22). The procurator, 
originally a financial official, w'as appointed directly by 
the Emperor to govern provinces, such as Thrace, 
Cappadocia, and Judaea, which were in a transitional 
state, being no longer ruled by subject kings, but not 
yet fully Romanized, and requiring special treatment. 
The procurator was m a sense subordinate to the legate 
of the neighbouring ‘province,’ e.g. Cappadocia to 
Galatia, Judaea to Syria; but except in emergencies he 
had full authority, military, judicial, and financial. 
In 1 P 2^® the word is specially appropriate to any pro- 
vincial governor, as ‘ sent ’ by the Emperor. In 2 Co 11®2 
it represents ‘ ethnarch,’ a word apparently used origi- 
nally of the ruler of a nation (ethnos) living with laws 
of its own in a foreign community; but as applied to 
Aretas it may mean no more than petty king. In Gal 42 
it means ‘Steward’ (RV), the ‘tutor’ controlling the 
ward’s person, the steward his property (Lightfoot, ad 
loc.). In Ja 3® RV has ‘steersman.’ The ' governor of 
the feast ' (Jn 2®, RV ‘ruler’) was probably a guest, not a 
servant, chosen to control and arrange for the feast; it is 
doubtful whether he is to be identified with the ‘fnend of 
the bridegroom’ or best man. C. W. Emmet. 

GOZAN. — One of the places to which Israehtes were 
deported by the king of Assyria on the capture of 
Samaria (2 K 17® IS^i, 1 Ch 52®; mentioned also in 
2 K 1912, Is 37^2). Gozan was the district termed 
Ouzanu by the Assyrians and Gauzanitis by Ptolemy, 
and it was situated on the Khabfir. L. W. King. 

GRACE (from Lat. gratia [ ’^favour, — either received 
from or shown to another], through the Fr. grace ). — 
Of the three meanings assigned to this word in the 
Eng. Diet. — (I) ‘pleasingness,’ (2) ‘favour,’ (3) ‘thanks’ 
(the sense of favour received) — (1) and (2) belong to the 
Eng. Bible; (3) attaches to the equivalent Gr. chans, 
where it is rendered ‘thank(s)’ or ‘thankfulness* 
(He 1228 itym.). The specific Biblical use of ‘grace’ 
comes under the second of the above significations; 
it is prominent in the NT. The OT usage requires no 
separate treatment. (2) is the primary meaning of the 
Hebrew original, rendered ‘favour’ almost as often as 
‘grace’; but (1) of the Greek charis, which at its root 
signified the gladdening, joy-bringing. Hence the cor- 
respondence between the common Greek salutation 
chaire(te) or chairein ('Joy to you!') and the Christian 
dkaris ( Grace to you! ’) is more than a verbal coincidence. 

1, Of the sense charm, winsomeness (of person, 


bearing, speech, etc ) — a iihage conspicuous in common 
Greek, and personifif^l m the Charites, the three Graces 
of mytludogy — tin* jiromment instances in the OT 
aie Ps 4.')2 {• Grace is i)Ourf‘d on thy lips’) and probably 
Zee 47, add to these Pr 322 4'» 22“ 33®® (‘favour’). 
Tlie same noun occurs in the Heb. of Pr 5^® 11^®, and 
Ec 10^2^ Pr 17®, under the adjectival renderings 
‘pleasant,’ ‘gracious,* ‘precious,’ and in Nah 3^ (‘well- 
favoured’) For the NT, ‘grace’ is charm m Lk 422, Col 
4«; in Eph 42® there may be a play on the double sense 
of the word. Charm of speech is designated by chans 
m Sir 20^2 21^® 3721, in the Apocrypha. In Ja 1“ 
‘grace of the fashion’ renders a single Greek word 
signifying ‘fair-seemingness,’ quite distinct from chans 

2. The OT passages coming under (2) above, employ 
‘grace* chiefly in the idiom ‘to find grace (or favour),* 
which is used indifferently of favour in the eyes of 
y (Gn 6®) or of one’s fellow-men (39^), and whether the 
finder bring good (39«) or ill (19i®) desert to the quest. 
With this broad application, ‘grace’ means good-will, 
favourable inclination towards another — of the superior 
(king, benefactor, etc ) or one treated as such by 
courtesy, to the infcnor — shown on whatever ground. In 
the Eng. NT, ‘favour* is reserved for this wide sense of 
chans; see Lk 1®® 2®®, Ac 2^^ 710 . m 25®: ‘grace’ has the 
same meaning in Lk 2<®, Ac 4®®. Zee 121® is the one 
instance in which ‘grace’ in the OT approximates to 
its prevalent NT import; but the Heb. adj. for gracious, 
and the equivalent vb., are together used of J'^, in His 
attitude towards the sinful, more than twenty times, 
associated often with ‘merciful,’ etc.; see. e.g.. Ex 33^® 
34®, Ps 77® 103®, J1 2^®, Jon 42. The character in God 
which the OT prefers to express by mercy, sigmfying 
His pitiful disposition towards man as weak and wretched, 
the NT m effect translates into ‘grace,’ as signifying His 
forgiving disposition towards man as guilty and lost. 

3. Christianity first made grace a leading term in the 
vocabulary of religion. The prominence and emphasis 
of Its use are due to St. Paul, in whose Epp. the word 
figures twice as often as in all the NT besides. ‘ Grace’ 
is the first word of greeting and the last of farewell 
in St. Paul's letters; for him it includes the sum of 
all blessing that comes from God through Chnst: ‘grace’ 
the source, ‘peace’ the stream. In the Gospels, the 
Johanmne Prologue (vv.“'”: contrasted with ‘law,’ and 
co-extensive with ‘truth’) supplies the only example 
of ‘grace’ used with the Pauline fulness of meaning. 
This passage, and the Lukan examples in Acts (6® ll** 
1343 148 15U 2024* »), with the kindred uses in Hebrews, 
1 and 2 Pet,, Jude, 2 Jn., Rev., may be set down to the 
influence of Paulinism on Apostolic speech. There is 
little in earlier phraseology to explain the supremacy 
in the NT of this specific term; a new experience de- 
manded a new name. ‘Grace’ designates the principle 
in God of man's salvation through Jesus Christ. It is 
God’s unmented, unconstrained love towards sinners, 
revealed and operative in Christ. Tit 2“-“, interpreted 
by Ro 5^62®, is the text which approaches nearest to a 
definition; this passage shows how St. Paul derived from 
God’s grace not only the soul’s reconciliation and new 
hopes in Christ (Ro but the whole moral uplift- 
ing and rehabilitation of human life through Christi- 
anity. St. Paul’s experience in conversion gave him this 
watchword; the Divine goodness revealed itself to 
the ‘chief of sinners’ under the aspect of ‘grace’ 
(1 Co 15®*-, 1 Ti l«-“). The spontaneity and generosity 
of God’s love felt in the act of his salvation, the complete 
setting aside therein of everything legal and conventional 
(with, possibly, the added connotation of charm of which 
charis is redolent), marked out this word as describing 
what St. Paul had proved of Christ’s redemption; under 
this name he could commend it to the world of sinful 
men; his ministry ‘testifies the gospel of the grace of 
God’ (Ac 20*^). Essentially, grace stands opposed 
to sin; it is God’s way of meeting and conquering man's 
sin (Ro 5*®*- 6W- He thus effects ‘the imposaCbk 
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task of tlip Law' 7'-8<). The legal discipline had 
taught St. Paul to understand, by contrast, the \aliieand 
the operation ot the principle of grace, he was able to 
handle it with effect in the legalist r()n^ro^e^sy. (Jrace 
supplies, in his theology, the one and sufficient means of 
dehverance from sin, holding objectively the place which 
faith holds subjectively m man’s salvation (Eph 2\ 
Tit 2^1 J. Formally, and in point of method, grace 
stands opposed to 'tfie law,’ ‘which worketh wrath* 
(Ro 415, Gal 21S-21 o<); it supersedes the futile 
‘works' by which the Jew had hoped, in fulfilling the 
Law, to ment salvation (Ro 4“-* 11®, Gal Eph 2“^ ). 
Grace excludes, therefore, all notion of ‘ debt ’ as o\Miig 
from God to men, all thought of earmng the Messianic 
blessings (Ro 4<) by establishing ‘a righteousness of 
one’s own’ (Ro 10®); through it men are ‘justified gratis’ 
(Ro and ‘receive the giU of nghteousness’(5i’). 
In twenty-two instances St. Paul writes of ‘the grace of 
God’ (or ‘his grace’); in fifteen, of ‘the grace of Christ’ 
(‘the Lord Jesus Chnst,’ etc.). Ten of the latter 
examples belong to salutation-formulae (so in Rev 222i), 
the fullest of these being 2 Co where ‘the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Chnst’ is referred to ‘the love 
of God’ as its fountain-head; in the remaimng five 
detached instances the context dictates the com- 
bination ‘grace of Chnst’ (‘our Lord,* etc.), — Ro 
2 Co 89 129, Gal 1®, 1 Ti P® (also in 2 P S^s). In 
other NT writings the complement is predominantly 
‘of God’; 1 P 51® inverts the expression — ‘the God 
of all grace.’ Once — in 2 Th 1^2 — grace is referred 
conj'ointly to Ood and Christ, Chnst is the expression 
and vehicle ot the grace of the Father, and is completely 
identified with it (see Jn ”), so that God’s grace can 
equally be called ChnsVs, but its reference to the latter 
is strictly personal in such a passage as 2 Co 8®. A real 
distinction is implied in the remarkable language of 
Ro 51®, where, after positing ‘the grace of God’ as the 
fundamental ground of redemption, St. Paul adds to this 
‘the gift in grace, \iz, the grace of the one man J’esws 
Christ,’ who is the counterpart of the sinful and baleful 
Adam: the generous bounty of the Man towards men, 
shown by Jesus Christ, served an essential part in 
human redemption. 

Cognate to chans, and charged in various ways with 
its meamng, is the vb. rendered (RV) to grant in 
Ac 272®, Gal 3^®, Ph Phiiem 22, give m Ph 2®, freely 
give in Ro S®*, 1 Co 2^2^ and (with ‘wrong’ or ‘debt* 
for object, expressed or implied) forgive in Lk 7®2f, 
2 Co 27 1® 1212, Eph 432, Col 213 3»3. 

There are two occasional secondary uses of ‘grace,* 
derived from the above, in the Pauline Epp.: it may 
denote (a) a gracious endowment or bestowment, God’s 
grace to men taking shape in some concrete mimstry 
(so Eph 47, in view of the following context, and 
perhaps Gal 2®; cf. Ac 7^®) — ^for charis in this sense 
charisma (ckansm) is St. Paul’s regular term, as in 1 Co 
12* etc.; and (6) a state of grace, God’s grace realized by 
the recipient (Ro 52, 2 Ti 2^). G. G. Findlay. 

GRAOIOTJS. — This Eng. adj‘. is now used only in an 
active sense =« ‘ bestowing grace, * * showing favour.* And 
this is its most frequent use in AV, as Ex 33^9 ‘And 
[I] will be gracious to whom I will be gracious.’ But it 
was formerly used passively also favoured,’ ‘accepted,* 
as 1 Es 82® ‘Yea, when we were in bondage, we were 
not forsaken of our Lord; but he made us gracious 
before the kings of Persia, so that they gave us food.* 
And from this it came to signify ‘attractive,’ as Pr Il*« 
‘a gracious woman retaineth honour,’ lit. ‘a woman of 
grace,* that is, of attractive appearance and manner; 
Lk 422 ‘the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth,’ lit., as RV, ‘words of grace,’ that is, says 
Plummer, ‘winning words’; he adds, ‘the very first 
meaning of charis is comeliness, winsomeness.’ 

GRAFTING. — In olive-culture grafting is universal. 
When the sapling is about seven years old it is cut down 


to the stem, and a shoot from a good tree is grafted 
upon it. Three years later it begins to bear fruit, its prod- 
uce giadiially increasing until about the fourteenth year 
No tree undei cultivation in allow'ed to glow ungratted, 
the fiuit in such case being inferior Grafting is alluded 
to only once in Scripture (Ro U*’ etc) St Paul 
compares the coming in of the Gentiles to the grafting 
of a wild olive branch upon a good olive tree a process 
‘contrary to nature.’ Nowack (Heb Arch. i. 238) says 
that Columella’s statement that olive trees are re- 
juvenated and strengthened in this way (see Comm, on 
Romans, by Pnncipal Brown and Godet, ad loc.), is not 
confirmed. Sanday-Headlara say QCC on ‘Romans,’ 
p 328). ‘Grafts must necessarily be branches from 
a cultivated olive inserted into a wild stock, the 
reverse process being one which W’ould be valueless, 
and IS never performed ’ ‘The ungiaited tree,’ they 
say, *is the natuial or wild olive,’ following Tristram, 
Nat. Hist of the Bible, 371-377. Prof Theobald Fischer 
inchnes to new the olive and the wild olive as distinct 
species; m this agreeing with some modern botanists 
( Der Olbaum, 4 f ) , a contrary opimon being held by others 
(p 5). Sir William Ramsay, Expositor, vi. ix [1905], 
154 ff , states grounds on which the oleaster (JSleagnus 
angustifoha) mas^ be regarded as the plant intended. 
This is the type to which the cultivated olive tends to revert 
through centuries of neglect, as seen, e.g , in Cyrenaica. 
(Prof. Fischer does not admit this [Der Olbaum, 69] ) 
When grafted with a shoot of the nobler tree it gives nse 
to the true olive. But the two are clearly distinguished by 
size, shape, and colour of leaves and character of fruit. 

No one could mistake the oleaster for the olive; 
but the case is not clear enough to justify Ramsay 
in calling the oleaster the wild olive {Expositor, ut 
supra, 152). Dr. W M. Thomson, whose accuracy 
Ramsay commends, citing him m favour of his own 
view {ib. 154), is really a witness on the other side, quite 
plainly holding that the wild olive is the ungrafted 
tree {LB in. 33 ff.); and this is the universal view among 
olive growers in modern Palestine. The fruit of the wild 
olive is acrid and harsh, containing little oil. 

Prof. Fischer states that in Palestine it is still ‘cus- 
tomary to re-mvigorate an olive tree which is ceasing 
to bear fruit, by grafting it with a shoot of wild olive, 
so that the sap of the tree ennobles this wild^shoot, and 
the tree now again begins to bear fruit ’ {Der 'Olbaum, 9). 
He gives no authonty. Ramsay accepts the state- 
ment without question {Expositor, ut supra, 19), and the 
value of his subsequent discussion rests upon the assump- 
tion of its truth. The assumption is precarious. The 
present writer can find no evidence that such an operation 
is ever performed. In response to inquiries made in the 
main olive-growing districts of Palestine, he is assured 
that it is never done; and that, for the purpose in- 
dicated, it would be perfectly futile. 

Sanday-Headlam seem rightly to apprehend the 
Apostle’s meaning. It is not their view that St. Paul 
proves a spiritual process credible ‘ because it resembles 
a process impossible in and contrary to external nature* 
(Ramsay, ib. 26 f.) . He exhorts the Gentiles to humility, 
because God in His goodness has done for them in the 
spiritual sphere a thing which they had no reason to 
expect, since it, according to Sanday-Headlam, never, 
according to Ramsay, very seldom, is done in the natural. 
The language of St. Paul is justified in either case: it 
might be all the more effective if the former were true. 
Mr. Baring Gould’s inference as to the Apostle’s ignorance 
only illustrates his own blindness {Study of St, Paul, 
p. 275). See also art. Olive. W. Ewing. 

GRAPES. — See Wine and Strong Drink. 

GRASS. — (1) chats^r — equivalent of Arab, khudra, 
which includes green vegetables; many references, 
e,g, 1 K 18®, 2 K 192®; tr. *hay’ in Pr 27^, Is 15®, 
and in Nu 11® ‘leeks’; refers to herbage in general. 
(2) deshe’ (Aram, dethe), Jer 14®, Pr 272®, Job 3827, is 66” 
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(’pasture land’). Dn 4‘5 “ (‘tender grass’). (5) 
vereq, tr. ‘grass,’ Nu 22^ see Herb (4) "ef^eh, Dt 11‘* 
32- etc., but tr. ‘herb’ in other places, see Herb. (5) 
rhortos, Mt 6®", Mk etc Pasturage, as it occurs in 
Western lands, i.s unknown in Palestine. Such green 
herbage appears only for a few weeks, and when the 
rains cease soon perishes. Hence grass is in the OT 
a frequent symbol of the shortness of human life (Ps 
905-7 103^^ Is 408, cf. 1 P 121 > Even more brief is 
the existence of ‘ the grass upon the [mud-madel house- 
tops, which withereth afore it groweth up’ (Ps 129®). 

E. W. G. Master^un. 

GRASSHOPPER. — See Locust. 

GRATE, GRATING. — See Tabernacle, | 4 (a). 

GRAVE. — See Mourning Customs, Tomb. 

GRAVEN IMAGE. — See Images. 

GRAY.— See Colours, § 1. 

GREAT BIBLE. — See English Versions, § 22. 

GREAT SEA.— See Sea. 

GREAT SYNAGOGUE. — See Synagogue. 

GREAVES. — See Armour, § 2 (d), 

GREECE represents in English the Latin, word GrcecCa, 
which is derived from Grceci. This name Grceci properly 
belonged only to a small tribe of Greeks, who lived in 
the north-west of Greece , but as this tribe was apparently 
the first to attract the attention of Rome, dwelling as 
it did on the other side of the Adnatic from Italy, the 
name came to be applied by the Romans to the w'hole 
race. The term Gracia, w'hen used by Romans, is 
equivalent to the Greek name Bellas, which is stiU used 
by the Greeks to descnbe their owm country In ancient 
times Hdlas was frequently used in a wide sense to 
include not only Greece proper, but every settlement of 
Greeks outside their own country as well. Thus a 
portion of the Crimea, much of the west coast of Asia 
Minor, settlements in Cyrene, Sicily, Gaul, and Spam, 
and above all the southern half of Italy, were parts 
of Hdlas in this wide sense. Southern Italy was so 
studded with Greek settlements that it became known 
as Magna Orceda. After the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, who died 323 b.c., all the terntory annexed 
by him, such as the greater part of Asia Minor, as well 
as Syria and Egypt, could be regarded as in a sense 
Bellas. Alexander was the chief agent in the spread of 
the Greek civihzation, manners, language, and culture 
over these countries The dynasties founded by his 
generals, the Seleucids and Ptolemys for example, 
continued his work, and when Rome began to interfere 
in Eastern politics about the beginmng of the 2nd cent. 
B.C., the Greek language w^as already firmly estabhshed 
in the East When, about three centunes after Alex- 
ander’s death, practically all his former dominions had 
become Roman provinces, Greek was the one language 
which could carry the traveller from the Euphrates to 
Spain. The Empire had two official languages, Latin 
for Italy and all provinces north, south-west, and west of 
it; Greek for all east and south-east of Italy. The 
Romans wisely made no attempt to force Latin on the 
Eastern peoples, and were content to let Greek remain 
in undisputed sway there. All their officials understood 
and spoke it. Thus it came about that Christiamty was 
preached in Greek, that our NT books were written in 
Greek, and that the language of the Church, according 
to all the available evidence, remained Greek till about 
the middle of the 2nd cent. a.d. 

As Galilee was thickly planted with Greek towns, there 
can be little doubt that Jesus knew the language, and 
spoke it when necessary, though it is probable that 
He commonly used Aramaic, as He came first to ‘the 
lost tribes of Israel.’ With St. Paul the case was different. 
Most of the Jews of the Dispersion were probably unable 
to speak Aramaic, and used the OT in the Greek trans- 
lation. These would naturally be addressed in Greek. 
It is true that he spoke Aramaic on one occasion (Ac 21^8) 


at least, but this occasion was exceptional. It was 
a piece of tact on his part, to secure the respectful 
attention of his audience. Probably only the inhabitants 
of the Milages m the Eastern Roman provinces were 
unable to speak Greek, and even they could doubtless 
understand it w hen spoken. The Jews were amongst the 
chief spreaders of the language. Some of the successors 
of Alexander esteemed them highly as colomsts, and they 
were to be found in large numbers over the Roman 
Empire, speaking in the first instance Greek (cf. Ac 2®). 
When they WTOte books, they wrote them in Greek: 
Philo and Josephus are examples. It is not meant that 
Greek killed the native languages of the provinces: 
these had their purpose and subsisted. 

The name Bdlas occurs only once in the NT (Ac 202). 
There it is used in a narrow sense of the Greek peninsula, 
exclusive even of Macedonia: it is in fact used in the 
sense of Achaia (wh. see). A. Souter 

GREEKS, GRECIANS. — Both these terms are used 
indifferently m AV of OT Apocr. to designate persons 
of Gr. extraction (1 Mac 6® S®, 2 Mac 4“ etc.). In 
NT the linguistic usage of E V makes a distinction between 
the terms ‘Greeks’ and ‘ Grecians.’ ^Greeks' umformly 
represents the word Hellenes, which may denote persons 
of Gr. descent in the narrowest sense (Ac 16^ 18S Ro 1^), 
or may be a general designation for all who are not 
of Jevish extraction (Jn 1220 , Ro Rb lO^®, Gal S^s). 
^Grecians,' on the other hand (Ac 6^ 929 ), is AV tr. of 
HeUenistai, which means Gr -speaking Jews (RV 
* Grecian Jews'). See preced. art. and Dispersion. 
An interesting question is that of the correct reading 
of Ac 1128. Were those to whom the men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene preached, Grecians or Greeks? In other 
words, were they Jews or Gentiles? The weight of 
MS authority is in favour of ‘Grecians,’ but it is held 
by many that internal evidence necessitates ‘ Greeks.' 

GREEK VERSIONS OP OT.— I. The Septuagint 
(LXX). — 1. The Septuagint, or Version of the Seventy, 
has special characteristics which differentiate it strongly 
from all other versions of the Scriptures. Not only are 
its relations to the original Hebrew of the OT more diffi- 
cult and obscure than those of any other version to its 
original, but, as the Greek OT of the Christian community 
from its earliest days, it has a special historical import- 
ance which no other version can claim, and only the 
Vulgate can approach. Its history, moreover, is very 
obscure, and its criticism bristles with difficulties, for the 
removal of which much work is still needed. The present 
article can aim only at stating the pnncipal questions 
which arise in relation to it, and the provisional con- 
clusions at which the leading students of the subject have 
arrived. 

2. There is no doubt that the LXX originated in 
Alexandria, in the time of the Macedonian dynasty in 
Egypt. Greeks had been sporadically present in Egypt 
even before the conquest of the country by Alexander, 
and under the Ptolemys they increased and multiphed 
greatly. Hundreds of documents discovered in Egypt 
within the last few years testify to the presence of Greeks 
and the wide-spread knowledge of the Greek language 
from the days of Ptolemy Soter onwards. Among them, 
especially in Alexandria, were many Jews, to whom Greek 
became the language of daily life, while the knowledge 
of Aramaic, and stiU more of literary Hebrew, decayed 
among them. It was among such surroundings that the 
LXX came into existence. The principal authority on 
the subject of its origin is the Letter of Aristeas (edited 
by H. St. J, Thackeray in Swete’s Introduction to the OT 
in Greek [1900], and by P. Wendland in the Teubncr series 
(19001) , This document, which purports to be written by 
a Greek official of high rank in the court of Ptolemy n. 
(Philadelphus, b.c. 285-247), describes how the king, 
at the suggestion of his librarian, Demetrius of Phalerum, 
resolved to obtain a Greek translation of the laws of the 
Jews for the library of Alexandria; how, at the instigation 
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of Ariht<eafe, h«* rel<‘a'«‘(l tin- Jewish captivosin his kingdom, 
to tile number ol some payin/yr the (absurdly 

small ■ sum of 20 drachmas apiece for them to their 
masters, how he then sent pre-sents to Eh^azar, the high 
priest at J<TUsaleni,aiid begged him to send sixelders out 
of each tribe to translate the Law, how the 72 elders 
were sent, and magnificeiitly entertained by Ptolemy, 
and \\ere then set down to their work in the island of 
Pharos, and how in 72 days they completed the task 
assigned to them. The story is repeated by Josephus 
{Ant. XII, 11,; from Aristeas in a condensed form. In 
later times it received various accretions, increasing the 
miraculous character of the w’ork, but these additions 
have no authority. 

3. That the Letter of Aristeas is substantially right in 
assigmng the onginal translation of the Law to the time 
of one of the early Ptolemys there is no reason to doubt, 
but the story has the air of having been considerably 
WTitten up, and it is impossible to say precisely wrhere 
history stops and fiction begins. Demetnus of Phalerum 
was Ubranan to Ptolemy i , but w'asin disgrace under his 
successor, and died about 283, hence he can hardly ha\e 
been the pnme mover in the affair. But if not, the wTiter 
of the Letter cannot have been the person of rank m 
Ptolemy’s court that he represents himself to be, and 
the credit of the document is severely shaken. It cannot 
be depended on for accuracy in details, and it is necessary 
to turn to the internal evidence for further information. 
It will be obser\ed that Aristeas speaks only of ‘the 
Law/ i.e. the Pentateuch, and there is no reason to doubt 
that this w’as the first part of the OT to be translated, and 
that the other books followed at different times and from 
the hands of different translators. A low^er limit for the 
completion of the work, or of the main part of it, is given 
in the prologue to Sirach (written probably in b.c. 132), 
where the writer speaks of ‘ the law itself and the prophets 
and the rest of the books’ (sc. the Hagiographa) as having 
been already translated. It may therefore be taken as 
fairly certain that the LXX as a whole w'as produced 
between b.c. 285 and 150. 

4. Its character cannot be described in a word. It is 
written in Greek, which in vocabulary and accidence is 
substantially that kouid dtalektos, or Hellenistic Greek, 
which w’as in common use throughout the empire 
of Alexander, and of which our knowledge, in its non- 
literary form, has been greatly extended by the recent 
disco\ cries of Greek papyn in Egypt. In its syntax, 
however, it is strongly tinged with Hebraisms, wiiich give 
it a distinct character of its own. The general tendency 
of the LXX translators w’as to be very hteral, and they 
have repeatedly follow’ed Hebrew usage (notably in the 
use of pronouns, prepositions, and participial construc- 
tions) to an extent winch runs entirely counter to the 
gemus of the Greek language. [For examples, and for the 
grammar of the LXX generally, see the Introduction to 
Sdections pom the Scptmgmt, by F, C. Conybeare and St. 
George Stock (1905) ] The quahty of the translation 
differs in different books. It is at its best in the Penta- 
teuch, which w'as piobably both the first and the most 
deliberately prepared portion of the translation. It is at 
its worst in the Prophets, which presented the greatest 
difficulties in the way of interpretation. Neither the 
Greek nor the Hebrew scholarship of the translators was 
of a high order, and they not infrequently wrote down 
w’ords which convey no rational meaning whatever. 
Something has been done of late to distinguish the work 
of different translators. [See the articles of H. St, J. 
Thackeray in JThSt iv. 245, 398, 578, viii. 262, the 
results of which are here summanzed.) It has been shown 
that Jer. is probably the work of two translators, who 
respectively translated chs. 1-28 and 29-61 (in the Greek 
order of the chapters), the latter, who was an inferior 
scholar, being responsible also for Baruch. Ezek. like- 
wise shows traces of two translators, one taking chs. 1-27 
and 40-48, the other 28-39. The Minor Prophets form 
a single group, which has considerable affimties with the 
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first translators of both Jer. and Ezekiel. Isaiah stands 
markedly apart from all these, exhibiting a more 
classical style, but less fidelity to the Hebrew. ^ 1 Kinp 
( -^ 1 Sam ) similarly stands apart from 2-4 Kings, the 
latter having features in common with Judges. 

5. Some other features of the LXX must be mentioned 
which show that each book, or group of books, requires 
separate study. In Judges the two pnncipal MSS (Codd 
A and B, see below, § 10) differ so extensively as to show 
that they represent different recensions. In some books 
(notably the latter chapters of Ex , 3 K 4-11, Pr 24-29, 
Jer 25-51) the order of the LXX differs completely 
from that of the Hebrew, testifying to an arrangement 
of the text quite different from that of the Massoretes. 
Elsewhere the differences are not in arrangement but m 
contents. This is especially the case m the latter chapters 
of Jos, 1 Kings ( = 1 Sam ) 17-18, where the LXX 
omits (or the Heb adds) several verses; 3 K 8 and 12, 
where the LXX incorporates material from some fresh 
source, Ps 151, which is added in the LXX, Job, the 
original LXX text of which was much shorter than that 
of the Massoretic Hebrew, Esther, w'here the Greek has 
large additions, which now appear separately in our 
Apocrypha, but w^hich are an integral part of the LXX; 
Jer , where small omissions and additions are frequent; 
and Daniel, where the LXX includes the episodes of 
Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, and the Song of the 
Three Children, which have now been relegated (in 
obedience to Jerome’s example) to the Apocrypha. 

6. The mention of the Apocrypha suggests the largest 
and most striking difference between the LXX and the 
Hebrew OT, namely, in the books included in their 
respective canons; for the Apocrypha, as it stands 
to-day m our Bibles, consists (with the exception of 
2 Esdras and the Prayer of Manasseh) of books which 
form an integral part of the LXX canon, but were 
excluded from the Hebrew canon when that was finally 
determined about the end of the 1st century [see Canon 
OP OT]. Nor did these books stand apart from the 
others in the LXX as a separate group. The historical 
books (1 Esdras, Tob., Judith, and sometimes Mac.) have 
their place with Chron., Ezr., Neh., the poetical books 
(Wisd., Sir.) stand beside Prov., Eccles., and Cant.; and 
Baruch is attached to Jeremiah. The whole arrangement 
of the OT books differs, indeed, from the stereotyped 
order of the Massoretic Hebrew. The latter has its 
three fixed divisions — (i) the Law, i.e. the Pentateuch; 
(li) the Prophets, consisting of the Former Prophets 
(Jos , Judg , 1-4 Kings) and the Latter Prophets (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets); (lii) the 
Hagiographa, including Chron,, Ps., Job, Prov , Ruth, 
Cant., Eccles., Lam., Esth., Dan,, Ezr., Nehemiah. But 
the LXX attaches Ruth to Judges, Chron. and Ezr.-Neh. 
to Kings, Baruch and Lara, to Jer., and Dan. to the three 
Greater ihrophets. Its principle of arrangement is, in fact, 
different. In place of divisions which substantially rep- 
resent three different stages of canonization, it classifies 
the books m groups according to the character of their 
subject-matter — Law, History, Poetry, and Prophecy. 
The details of the order of the books differ in different 
MSS and authoritative hsts, but substantially the 
principle is as here stated; and the divergence has had 
considerable historical importance. In spite of the 
dissent of several of the leading Fathers, such as Origen 
and Athanasius, the LXX canon was generally accepted 
by the early Christian Church. Through the medium 
of the Old Latin Version it passed into the West, and in 
spite of Jerome’s adoption of the Hebrew canon in his 
Vulgate, the impugned books made their way back into 
all Latin Bibles, and have remained there from that day 
to this. [For an explanation of the curious misapprehen- 
sion vrhereby 1 Esdras (on which see § 17) was excepted 
from this favourable reception in the Latin pnnted Bibles 
and relegated to an appendix, see an article by ilr H. 
Howorth in JThSt vii. 343 (1906).] In the Reformed 
Churches their fate has been different; for the GermaE 
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and English translators followed Jerome m adopting the 
Hebrew canon, and relegated the remaining books to the 
limbo of the Apocrypha. The authonty attaching to the 
LXX and Massoretic canons respectively is a matter of 
controversy which cannot be settled offhand, but the fact 
of their divergence is certain and historically important. 

7. If the LXX had come down to us in the state in 
which it was at the time when its canon was complete 
(say in the 1st cent, b.c.), it would stiU have presented 
to the critic problems more than enough, by reason of 
its differences from the Hebrew in contents and arrange- 
ment, and the doubt attaching to its fidelity as a transla- 
tion; but these difficulties are multiphed tenfold by the 
modifications which it underwent between this time and 
the date to which our earliest MSS belong (4th cent. a.d.). 
It has been shown above that the LXX was the Bible of 
the Greek-speaking world at the time when Chnstianity 
spread over it. It was m that form that the Gentile 
Chnstians received the OT; and they were under no 
temptation to desert it for the Hebrew Bible (which was 
the property of their enemies, the Jews), even if they had 
been able to read it. The LXX consequently became 
the Bible of the early Chnstian Church, to which the 
books of the NT were added in course of time. But the 
more the Chnstians were attached to the LXX, the less 
wilhng became the Jews to admit its authority , and from 
the time of the activity of the Rabbimcal school of 
Jamma, about the end of the 1st cent., to which penod 
the fixing of the Massoretic canon and text may be 
assigned with fair certainty, they definitely repudiated 
it. This repudiation did not, however, do away with 
the need which non-Palestiman Jews felt for a Greek 
OT; and the result was the production, in the course of 
the 2nd cent., of no less than three new translations. 
These translations, which are known under the names 
of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, are descnbed 
below (§§ 15-18) ; here it is sufficient to say that they were 
all translated from the Massoretic OT, and represent it 
with different degrees of fidelity, from the pedantic 
verbal imitation of Aquila to the literary freedom of 
Symmachus. By the beginning of the 3rd cent there 
were, therefore, four Greek versions of the OTm the field, 
besides portions of others which wiU be mentioned below. 

8. Such was the state of things when Ongen (ad. 
185-253), the greatest scholar produced by the early 
Church, entered the field of textual cnticism. His 
labours therein had the most far-reaching effect on the 
fortunes of the LXX, and are the cause of a large part 
of our difficulties in respect of its text to-day. Struck 
by the discrepancies between the LXX and the Heb., 
he conceived the idea of a vast work which should set 
the facts plainly before the student. This was the 
Hexapla, or sixfold version of the OT, in which six 
versions were set forth in six parallel columns. The 
•IX versions were as follows — (1) the Hebrew text; (2) 
the same transliterated in Greek characters; (3) the 
version of Aquila, which of all the versions was the 
nearest to the Hebrew; (4) the version of Symmachus; 
(6) his own edition of the LXX; (6) the version of 
Theodotion. In the case of the Psalms, no less than 
three additional Greek versions were included, of which 
very little is known; they are called simply Quinta, 
Sexta, and Septima. Elsewhere also there is occasional 
evidence of an additional version having been included; 
but these are unimportant. A separate copy of the 
four main Greek versions was also made, and was 
known as the Tetrapla. The principal extant fragment 
of a MS of the Hexapla (a 10th cent, palimpsest at Milan, 
containing about 11 Psalms) omits the Hebrew column, 
but makes up the total of six by a column containing 
various isolated readings. The only other fragment is 
a 7th cent, leaf discovered at Cairo in a genizah (or 
receptacle for damaged and disused synagogue MSS), 
and now at Cambridge. It contains Ps 22w-i«* 20 . 28 ^ 
and has been edited by Dr. 0. Taylor {Cairo Genizah 
PalimpmUt 1900). Origen’s Hebrew text was substan- 


tially identical with the Massoretic, and Aq , Symm , 
and Theod., as has been stated abo\e, were translations 
from it, but the LXX, in \new of its wide and frequent 
discrepancies, received special treatment. Passages 
present m the LXX, but wanting m the Heb., were 
marked with an obelus ( — or -i-), passages wanting m 
the LXX, but present in the Heb , were supphed from 
Aq. or Theod., and marked with an asterisk (“), the 
close of the passage to which the signs applied being 
marked by a metobelus (: or */. or X). In cases of 
divergences in arrangement, the order of the Heb. was 
followed (except m Prov ), and the text of the LXX 
was considerably corrected so as to brirxg it mto better 
conformity with the Heb. The establishment of such 
a conformity was in fact Ongen’s mam object, though 
his conscience as a scholar and his reverence for the 
LXX did not allow him altogether to cast out passages 
which occurred m it, even though they had no sanction 
in the Hebrew text as he knew it. 

9. The great MSS of the Hexapla and Tetrapla were 
preserved for a long time in the library established by 
Ongen’s disciple, Pamphilus, at Csesarea, and references 
are made to them in the scholia and subscriptions of 
some of the extant MSS of the LXX (notably n and Q). 
So long as they were m existence, with their apparatus 
of critical signs, the work of Ongen in confusing the 
Gr. and Heb. texts of the OT could always be undone, 
and the onginal texts of the LXX substantially restored. 
But MSS so huge could not easily be copied, and the 
natural tendency was to excerpt the LXX column by 
itself, as representing a Greek text improved by restora- 
tion to more authentic form. Such an edition, contain- 
ing Ongen’s fifth column, with its apparatus of critical 
signs, wras produced early in the 4th cent, by Pam- 
philus, the founder of the library at Coasarea, and his 
disciple Eusebius; and almost simultaneously two fresh 
editions of the LXX were published in the two principal 
provinces of Greek Chnstiamty, by Hesychius at 
Alexandna, and by Lucian at Antioch. It is from 
these three editions that the majonty of the extant MSS 
of the LXX have descended, but the intricacies of the 
descent are indescnbably great. In the case of Hexa- 
plaric MSS, the ine\itable tendency of scnbes w’as to 
omit, more or less completely, the critical signs which 
distinguished the true LXX text from the passages 
imported from Aq. or Theod.; the versions of Aq., 
Theod., and Symm. have disappeared, and exist 
now only in fragments, so that we cannot distinguish 
all such interpolations with certainty; Hexaplaric, 
Hesychian, and Luciamc MSS acted and reacted on one 
another, so that it is very difficult to identify MSS as 
contaimng one or other of these editions; and although 
some MSS can be assigned to one or other of them with 
fair confidence, the maj'onty contain mixed and un- 
determined texts. The task of the textual critic who 
would get behind all this confusion of versions and recen- 
sions is consequently very hard, and the problem has as 
yet by no means been completely solved. 

10. Thematenals for its solution are, as in the NT, 
threefold — Manuscripts, Versions, Patnstic Quota- 
tions; and these must be briefiy described. The earliest 
MSS are fragments on papyrus, some of which go back 
to the 3rd century. About 16 in all are at present 
known, the most important being ( 1 ) Oxyrhynchus Pap. 
656 (early 3rd cent.), contaimng parts of Gn 14-27, 
where most of the great vellum MSS are defective; (ii) 
Bnt. Mus. Pap. 37 (7th cent.), sometimes known as U, 
containing the greater part of Ps 10-34 [it is by a mere 
misunderstanding that Heinrici, followed by Rahlfs, 
quotes the authority of Wilcken for assigning this 
MS to the 4th cent.; Wilcken’s opinion related to 
another Psalter-fragment in the British Museum (Pap. 
230)1; (in) a Leipzig papyrus (4th cent.), containing 
Ps 30-55, the first five being considerably mutilated; 
(iv) a papyrus at Heidelberg (7th cent.), containing 
Zee 4^Mal 4^. A papyrus at Berlin, containing about 
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two-thirds of Gen., and said to be of the 4th or 5th 
cent , IS not yet published. 

The pnncipal vellum uncial MSS, which are of course 
the mam foundation of our textual knowledge, are as 
follows. See also Text of NT. 

N or S Codex Sinaiticus, 4th cent., 43 leaves at Leipzig, 
166(besides the whole NT)atSt.Petersburg,containmff frag- 
ments of Gen. and Num., 1 Ch 2 Es 9® to end, Eath., 

Tob., Judith, 1 and 4 Mac., Is., Jer., La P— 2-®, Joel, Obad., 
Jon , Nah.-Mal., and the poetical books. Its text is of a 
very mixed character. It has a strong element in common 
with B, and yet is often independent of it. In Tob. it has 
a quite different text from that of A and B, and is perhaps 
nearer to the original Heb. Its origm is probably composite, 
so that it is not possible to assign it to any one school Its 
most important correctors areC«- and C**, both of the 7th cent., 
the former of whom states, in a note appended to Esth., 
that he collated the MS with a very early copy, which itself 
had been corrected by the hand of Pamphilus. 

A. Codex Alexandrinust 5th cent , in the British Museum; 
complete except m Ps 49i®-79i® and smaller lacume, chiefly 
in Gen.; 3 and 4 Mac. are included. The Psalter is liturgical, 
and is preceded by theBpzstle of Athanasius on the Psalter, and 
the Hypotkeseis of Eusebius; the Canticles are appended to it. 
The text is written by at least two scribes; the pnncipal 
corrections are by the original scribes and a reviser of not 
much later date. It is almost certainly of Egyptian origin, 
and has sometimes been supposed to represent the edition of 
Hesychius, but this is by no means certain yet. In Judg^ it 
has a text wholly different from that of B, and in general the 
two MSS represent different types of text; the quotations 
from the LXX in the NT tend to support A rather than B. 

B. Codex Vaticaniis, 4th cent., in the Vatican; complete, 
except for the loss of Gn l»-4628, 2 K 2^-7 lo-ia, Ps 105«-137®, 
and the omission of 1-4 Maccabees. Its character appears 
to differ m different books, but in general Hort’s description 
seems sound, that it is closely akin to the text which Origen 
had before him when he set about his Hexapla. It is thus 
of Egyptian origm, and is veiy frequently in accord with 
the Bohairic version. Recently Rahlfs has argued that in 
Ps. it represents the edition of Hesychius, but his proof is 
very incomplete; for since he admits that Hesychius must 
have made out few alterations in theprC'Crigenian Psalter, 
and that the text of B is not quite identical with that which 
betakes as thestandardof Hesychius(namely,thequotations 
in Cyril of Alexandria), his hypothesis does not seem to cover 
the phenomena so well as Hort’s. The true character of B, 
however,still requires investigation, and each of the principal 
groups of boolm must be examined separately. 

C. Codex Ephrcemt rescnpius,5th cent., at Paris; 64 leaves 
palimpsest, containing parts of the poetical books. 

D. The Cotton Genesis, 5th cent., in the British Museum; 
an illustrated copy of Gen., almost wholly destroyed by fire 
in 1731, but partially knownfrom collations made previously, 

G. Codex Sarravianus, 5th cent., 130 leaves at Leyden, 
22 at Paris, and one at St. Petersburg, contains portions 
of the Octateuch in a Qexaplar text, with Ongen’s apparatus 
(incompletely reproduced, however) of asterisks and obeli. 

L. TheViennaGenesis, 6th cent,, in silver letters on purple 
vellum, with illustrations; contains Gen. incomplete. 

N-V. Codex Basihano-Venetus, 8th or 9th cent , partly in 
the Vatican and partly at Venice; contains portions of the 
OT, from Lv 13®®-4 Mac. Of importance chiefly as having 
been used (in conjunction with B) for the standard edition 
of the LXX printed at Rome in 1587. 

Q. Codex Marchalianus, 6th cent., in theVatican; contains 
the Prophets, complete. Written in Egypt; its text is 
believedT to be Hesychian, and it contains a large number 
of Hexaplaric signs and readings from the Hexapla in its 
margins, which are of great importance. 

R. Code® Veronensis, 6th cent., at Verona; contains 
Psalter, in Greek and Latin, with Canticles. 

T. Zurich Psalter, 7th cent., written m silver letter8,with 
^Id initials, on purple vellum; the Canticles are included. 
R and T represent the Western text of the Psalms, as the 
Leipzig and London papyrus Psalters do the Upper Egyptian 
text, and B the Lower Egsmtian. 

A MS of Deut. and Jos., of the 6th cent., found in Egypt and 
now at the Univeisityof Michigan,i8 to be published shortly. 

The other uncial MSS are fragmentary and of lesser 
importance. Of minuscule MSS over 300 are known, and 
some of them are of considerable importance in establishing 
the texts of the vanous recensions of the LXX. Moat of 
them are known mainly from the collations of Holmes and 
Parsons, which are often imperfect; the Cambridge Septua- 
gint, now in progress, will give more exact information with 
regard to selected representatives of them. 


11. The Versions of the LXX do not occupy so promi- 
nent a position in its textual criticism as is the case in the 
NT, but still are of considerable importance for identify- 
ing the vanous local texts. The following are the most 
important — 

(а) The Bohainc version of Lower Egypt, the latest of 
the Coptic versions, and the only one which is complete. 
The analysis of its character is still imperfect. It is natural 
to look to it for the Hesychian text, but it is doubtful how 
far this can be assumed, and m the case of the Minor Prophets 
it has been denied by Deissmann as the result of his exami- 
nation of the Heidelberg papyrus. In the Psalms it a^ees 
closely with B, m the Major Prophets rather with AQ. 

(б) The Sahidtc version of Upper Eg^t; Job and Ps. 

are extant complete, and there are considerable fragments 
of other books. In Ps the text agrees substantially with 
that of the papyrus Psalters, and is said to be pre-Ongenian, 
but considerably corrupted. In Job also it is pre-Origenian, 
and its text is snorter by one-sixth than the received text, 
scholars still differ as to w'hich is the truer representation 
of the original book. The fragments of the other books 
need fuller examination A MS of Prov. in a third Coptic 
dalect(MiddleBgyptian)has quite recently been discovered, 
and IS now in Berlm; but no details as to its character have 
been published. „ 

(c) The Synac versions. The Old Syriac, so important 
for the NT, is not known to have existed for the OT. The 
Peshitta appears to have been made from the Hebrew, but 
to have been subsequently affected by the mfluence of the 
LXX, and consequently is not wholly trustworthy for either 
The most important Synac version of the OT is the trans- 
lation made from the LXX column of the Hexapla by Paul 
of Telia in a d. 616-617, m which Ongen’s cnticai signs were 
carefully preserved; an 8th cent. MS at Milan contains the 
Prophets and the poetical books, while Ex and Ruth are 
extant complete m other MSS, with parts of Gen , Numb , 
Tosh., Judg.f and 3 and 4 Kings The other historical books 
were edited in the 16th cent, from a MS which has since 
disappeared. This is one of the most important sources of 
our loiowledge of Origen’s work. 

(d) The Latin versions. These were two in number, the 
Ola Latin and the Vulgate. On the origin of the OL, see 
Text op the NT. The greater part of the Heptateuch 
(Gn 16®-Jg 203^ but with mutilations) is extant in a MS at 
Lyons of the 5th-6th cent. The non-Massoretic books (our 
Apocr,), except Judith and Tob., were not translated by 
Jerome, and consequently were incoroorated in the Vulg. 
from the OL; Ruth survives in one MS, the Psalms m two, 
and Esther m several; and considerable fragments of most 
of the other books are extant in palimpsests and other in- 
complete MSS. In addition we have the quotations of 
Cypnan and other early Latin Fathers. The importance 
of the OL lies in the fact that its origin goes back to the 
2nd cent., and it is consequently pre-Hexaplar. Also, 
since its affinities are rather with Antioch than with Alex- 
andria, it preserves readings from a type of text prevalent 
in Syria, that, namely, on which Lucian subsequently based 
his edition. This type of text may not be superior to the 
Alexandrian, but at least it deserves consideration. On 
the OL, see Kennedy in Hastm® ’ DB, and Burkitt’s The Old 
Latin and the I tala (1896) . On the V ulgate,aee art.s.i;. Since 
it w'as, in the main, a re-translation from the Hebrew, it does 
not (except in the Psalter) come into consideration in con- 
nexion with the LXX. 

The remaining versions — ^Ethiopic, Armenian, Georgian, 
Arabic, Gothic, Slavonic— are of minor importance, and need 
not be described here. 

12. The evidence of the Fathers has been less fuUy 
used for the LXX than for the NT, but its importance 
in distinguishing and localizing types of text is increas- 
ingly recognized. ^ 

Origen is of particular importance for his express state- 
ments on textual matters, though his declared acceptance 
of the Hebrew as the standard of truth has to be remembered 
in weighing his evidence. Much the same may be said of 
Jerome. Fathers who had no interest in textual criticism 
are often more valuable as witnesses to the type of text in 
use in their age and country. Thus Cynl of Alexandria 
gives us an Egyptian text, which may probably be that 
of Hesychius. Theodoret and Chrysostom, who belong to 
Antioch, represent the Syrian text, i.e.the edition of Lucian 
^prian is a pnncipal witness for the African Old Latin. 
The Apo8tolicFather8,notabIy<?Zemeni of Rome axLdBamabas, 
carry us farther back, and contribute some evidence towards 
a decision between the rival texts represented by A and B, 
their tendency on the whole being in favour of the former; 
and the same is the case with Irenoeus, Justin, and Clement 
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^Alexandria, though their results are by no means uniform. 
This field of inquiry is not worked out yet. 

13. With these materials the critic has to approadi 
the problem of the restoration of the text of the LXX. 
Ideally, what is desirable is that it should be possible 
to point out the three mam editions, those of Origen, 
Luaan, and Hesychius, and thence to go back to the 
text which lies behind them all, that of the pre-Ongenian 
LXX. Some progress has been made in this diiection 
Some MSS are generally recognized as being predomi- 
nantly Lucianic; some readings are certainly known to be 
Hexaplar; but we are still far from an agreement on 
all points. Especially is this the case with the edition 
Of Hesychius, Some scholars have identified it (notably 
in the Prophets) with the text of A, which, however, 
seems certainly to have been modified by the influence 
of Origen More recently the tendency has been to 
find it m B, but here it is still open to question whether 
B is not mainly both pre-Hesychian and pre-Origenian. 
It would be unjustifiable to pretend at present that 
certainty has been arrived at on these points. And with 
regard to the great bulk of MSS, it is clear that their 
texts are of a mixed character. In the Psalms it would 
appear that the edition of Lucian was, m the main, 
adopted at Constantinople, and so became the common 
text of the Church; but in regard to the other books, 
the common text, which appears in the bulk of the 
later MSS, cannot be identified with any of the three 
pnmary editions. The influence of the Hebrew, especi- 
ally after the example of Ongen, w'as constantly a dis- 
turbing factor; and it is certain that criticism has still 
much to do befoie it can give us even an approximately 
sound text of the LXX. 

14. And when that is done, the question of the re- 
lation of the LXX to the Hebrew still remains. No other 
version differs so widely from its presumed original as 
the LXX does from the Massoretic Hebrew; but it is 
by no means easy to say how far this is due to the mis- 
takes and hberties of the translators, and how far to 
the fact that the text before them Offered from the 
Massoretic. That the latter was the case to some not 
inconsiderable extent is certain. Readings in which 
the LXX is supported against the Massoretic by the 
Samantan version must almost certainly represent a 
divergent Hebrew original; but uiffortunately the 
Samaritan exists only for the Pentateuch, in which the 
variants are least. Elsewhere we have generally to 
depend on internal evidence; and the more the LXX 
IS studied in detail, the less willing, as a rule, is the 
student to maintain its authority against the Hebrew, 
and the less certain that its variants really represent 
differences in the onginal text. The palpable mistakes 
made by the translators, the inadequacy of their knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, the freedom with which some of them 
treated their original, — all these go far to explain a large 
margin of divergence; and to these must be added 
divergences arising, not from a different Hebrew text, 
but from supplying different vowel points to a text 
which originally had none. All these factors have to 
be taken into account before we can safely say that the 
Hebrew which lay before the LXX translators must 
have been different from the Massoretic text; and each 
passage must be judged on its own merits. An in- 
structive lesson may be learnt from the recent discovery 
of the original Hebrew of Sirach, which has revealed a 
quite unsuspected amount of blundering, and even 
wilful alteration, on the part of the Greek translator. 
The testimony of the LXX must therefore be received 
with extreme caution; and although there is no reason 
to doubt that it contains much good grain, yet it is also 
certain that much skill and labour have still to be exer- 
cised in order to separate the grain from the chaff. 
In passing, it may be said that there appears to be no 
sound basis for the charge, often brought by early 
Christian writers, that the Jews made large alterations 
in the Heb. text for doctrinal and controversial reasons. 
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n. Aquila (Aq.). — 16. Of the rival Greek versions 
which, as mentioned in § 7, came into being in the 2nd 
cent , the first was that of Aquila, a Gentile of Sinope, 
in Pontus, who was converted first to Christianity and 
then to Judaism He is said to have been a pupil of 
Rabbi Akiba, and to have flourished in the reign of 
Hadrian (a d. 117-138), His translation of the OT was 
made in the interests of Je-vsish orthodoxy. The text 
which subsequently received the name of Massoretic had 
practically been fixed by the Jewish scholars at the end 
of the 1st cent , and Aquila followed it with slavish 
fidelity. All thought for the gemus and usage of the 
Greek language was thrown aside, and the Greek was 
forced to follow the idiosyncrasies of the Hebrew in 
defiance of sense and grammar. Aq . would consequently 
be an excellent witness to the Hebrew text of the 2nd 
cent , if only it existed intact, but we possess only small 
fragments of it. These consist for the most part (until 
recently, wholly) of fragments of Ongen’s third column 
preserved in the margins of Hexaplar MSS (such as Q); 
but they have been supplemented by modern discoveries. 
The Milan palimpsest of the Hexapla (see § 8) contains 
the text of Aq. for 11 Psalms; but though discovered 
by Mercati in 1896, only a small specimen of it has yet 
been published. The Cambridge fragment published by 
Dr. Taylor gives the text of Ps 2220-28. jn 1597 Mr. 
F. C. Burkitt discovered three palimpsest leaves of a 
MS of Aq (5th-6th cent.) among a large quantity of 
tattered MSS brought, like the last-mentioned fragment, 
from Cairo; and these, which contain 3 K 20 and 
4 K 2311*27, were published in 1897. Further fragments, 
from the same source and of the same date, published by 
Dr. C. Taylor (1900), contain Ps 90i7-92io 967-9712 98* 
10218-1031*; and in 1900 Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
published Gn li*® in the versions of the LXX and Aq. 
from a papyrus of the 4th cent, in the collection of Lord 
Amherst. These discoveries confirm our previous 
knowledge of the characteristics of Aq.; and it is note- 
worthy that in the Cambridge MSS of Aq. the Divine 
Tetragrammaton is wntten in the old Hebrew characters. 

m, Theodotion CTheod.). — ^16. The origin of this 
version must be ascribed to a desire (similar to that 
which actuated Ongen) on the part of the Christians to 
have a Greek version of the OT which should correspond 
better than the LXX with the current Hebrew text, 
and yet not be so closely identified with their Jewish 
opponents and so disregardful of the genius of the Greek 
language as Aqmla. Theodotion, though sometimes de- 
scribed as a Jewish proselyte, appears rather to have 
been an Ebionitic Christian, who lived at Ephesus about 
the middle of the 2nd cent.; and his version found 
favour with the Christians, much as Aq. did with the 
Jews. This version follows in the main the authorized 
Hebrew, but is much more free than Aq., and agrees 
more with the LXX. Hence when Origen, in the 
execution of his plan for bringing the LXX into accord 
with the Hebrew, had to supply omissions in the LXX, 
he had recourse to Theod. for the purpose. Further, the 
LXX version of Dan. being regarded as unsatisfactory, 
the version of Theod. was taken into use instead, and so 
effectually that the LXX of this book has survived m 
but one single MS. It is probable, however, that Theod. 
was not wholly original in this book, for there are 
strong traces of Theodotionic readings in the NT 
(Hebrews and Apocalypse), Hermas, Clement, and 
Justin; whence it seems necessary to conclude ‘that 
Theod. based his version on one which had been pre- 
viously in existence side by side with the LXX. 

17. Besides this complete book and the extracts 
from the Hexapla and the Milan palimpsest (the 
Theodotion column in the Cambridge MS is lost), 
there is some reason to believe that still more of Theod 
has survived than was formerly supposed. It is well 
known that the book which appears in our Apocrypha 
as 1 Esdras, and in the Greek Bible as *Eor5pas A*, is simply 
a different recension of the canonical book of Ezra (with 
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parts of 2 Cliron. and Nehemiah), which in the Greek 
Bible appeal & ( v.ith Xeii.) as*Ea6pa? B'. *Eo-5pa? B' faith- 
fully represents the llassoretic Hebrew; ^ EaSpa ^ A' is 
fn < ly paraphrastic, and contains some additional matter 
(1 Es Joaephus, wiio kne^v the LXX, but not, 

of couF'-e, Theod , plainly follows ’Eo-S. A'; and it has 
been argued by Winston (m 1722) and Sir H. Jlowortli 
(Soc. Dihl Arch., May 1001-N'ov. 1902)^ that 'Eero. A' is 
tht* original LXX version, and 'E<r8. B' the version of 
Theod , which, as in Dan ,ha& ousted its predecessor from 
general use. The theory is not at all improbable (and 
there is some evidence that in the Hexapla, where Theod. 
of course had its owm column, the text in the LXX 
column was'Ea-6. A'), but it still needs confirmation by 
a linguistic comparison betw’ecn 'E<r6. A' and Theodo- 
tion’s Dan., which it is hoped wnll shortly be made. Sir 
H Howorth further suggests that the version of Chron. 
which now appears in the LXX is really that of Theod , 
the original LXX having in this case completely dis- 
appeared. Chron. is certainly closely connected w'lth 
'Eere. B', and the suggestion deserves full examination; 
but in the absence of an alternative version, or of any 
reference to one, it wnll be more difficult to estabhsh. 

IV. gymmachiis (Symm.).— 18. OfSymm there isiess 
to say. Like Theodotion, he has been called an Ebionite. 
and, like both Theodotion and Aquila, he has been said 
to be a proselyte to Judaism; the former statement is 
probably true. His work was known to Ongen by 
about A.D. 228, and was probably produced quite at 
the end of the 2nd century. From the literary point of 
view, it was the best of all the Greek versions of the OT. 
It was based, like Aq. and Theod., on the Massoretic 
Hebrew, but it aimed at rendering it into idiomatic 
Greek. Consequently, it neither had the reputation 
which Aq. acquired among the Jews, nor was it so w’ell 
fitted as Theod. to make good the defects, real or supposed, 
of the LXX among the Christians; and its hiatoncal 
importance is therefore less than that of its rivals. The 
extant matenals for its study are practically the same 
as in the case of Aq., namely, the two fragments of MSS 
of the Hexapla [the Cambridge fragment contains the 
Symra. column for Ps 20-24; the precise extent 

of the Milan MS is not known], and the copious extracts 
from the Hexapla in the margins of certain MSS and the 
quotations of the Fathers. 

Literature. — By far the best work on the LXX in any 
language is Dr. H. B. Swete’s Introd. to the OT in Greets 
(1900), which includes full references to all the literature 
of the subject before that date. See also Nestle’s article 
in Hastings*Dj&, and his Septuaginfaetudien (188^1907) . A 
popular account with a description of all the uncial MSS is 
given in Kenyon’s Our Bible and the A ncient MSS, pp, 48-92 
(1895; revised ed., 1898). The most important recent 
works are Rahlfs’ Septuaginta-Siudien (I., 1904, on the ' 
text of Kin®; II., 1907, on Ps.), and R. L. Ottley's 
Book of Isaiah according to the Sepimgint (2 vols., 1904-6). 
The remains of the Hexapla are collected in F. Field’s 
Ongenis Hexaphrum quee supersuni ((Dxf ord, 1875) . Ceriani’s 
study of the Codex Marchalianus and Deissroann’s of 
the Heidelberg Prophets-papyrus make important con- 
tributions to the classification of the MSS. An English 
translation of the LXX was printed by C. Thomson 
at Philadelphia (1808), and has recently been reprinted 
by S. F. Pells; another by Sir L. Brenton was published 
in 1844. 

Editions. — ^The LXX was first printed in the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot (1514-17. published 1521), but first 
published by Aldus (1519). The standard edition is that 
issued at Rome by Pope Sixtus v. m 1587. This, by excellent 
fortune, was bas^ mainly on the Codex Vaticanus (B) , with 
the help of the Venice MS (V), and others. Hence the TR of 
the Gr^k OT, unlike that of the HT, has always rested on the 
authori^ofi^d MSS, ^though th^ewerei^t ver^critically 

criticism of the LXX reste upon the *2eat edhfe?^<5*^! 
Holmes and J. Parsons (Oxford, 1798-1827), who printed 
the Sixtine text with an apparatus drawn from 20 uncial 
and 277 minuscule MSS, besides versions. Unfortunately 
several of the collations made by their assistants were not 
UP to modem standards of accuracy. Tischendoif published 


a revised text, with various readings from a few of the 
leading uncials (1850; 7th ed , 1887); but the foundation 
of recent textual study of the LXX was laid by the Cambridge 
manual edition in 3 vols. by Swete (1887-94; revised, 
1893-99). In this the text is pnntedfrom B, when available, 
otherwise from A or n, and the textual apparatus gives all 
the variants m the principal uncial MSS A larger edition 
giving the same text, but with the addition of the evidence 
of all the uncials, a considerable number of carefully selected 
and representative minuscules, and the principal versions 
and patristic quotations, is being prepared by A. E. Brooke 
and N. Maclean, and Genesis has already appeared (1906) 

F. G. Kenyox 

GREEN, GREENISH. — See Colours, § 1. 

GREETING. — See Salutation. 

GREYHOUND. — ^See Dog. 

GRINDER. — The ‘grinders’ of Ec 12® are women 
grinding at the mill. But m Job 29^^“ the ‘grindcis’ 
are the molar teeth, Holland, Pliny, xi. 37, says, ‘The 
great grinders which stand beyond the eye-teeth, in 
no creature whatsoever do fall out of themselves.’ 

GRISLED. — See Colours, § 1. 

GROUND. — See Earth. 

GROVE. — Apart from Gn 2133, to be presently 
mentioned, ‘grove’ is everywhere in AV a mistaken tr., 
which goes back through the Vulgate to the LXX, of 
the name of the Canaanite goddess Asherah. The 
‘groves,’ so often said to have been, or to be deserving 
to be, ‘cut down,’ were the wooden poles set up as 
symbols of Asherah. See further the art, Asherah. 

In Gn 2133 the grove which AV makes Abraham plant 
in Beer-sheba was really ‘a tamarisk tree’ (so RV), a 
tree which also figures in the story of Saul, 1 S 22® 3U* 
(both RV). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

GRUDGE. — Ps 59“ ‘Let them wander up and down 
for meat, and grudge if they be not satisfied.’ The word 
‘grudge’ formerly stood for dissatisfaction expressed 
aloud, i.e. murmur, grumble, but by 1611 it was becoming 
confined to the feeling rather than the open expression, so 
that it occurs in AV less frequently than in the older 
versions. Besides Ps 59“ it has the older meaning in 
Wis 122’, Sir 1023, and Ja 5® ‘grudge not one against 
another* (RV ‘murmur not’). 

GUARD BODY-GUARD.— The former is used in EV 
almost exclusively for the body-guard of royal and other 
high-placed personages, such as Nehemiah (Neh 422L) 
and Holofernes (Jth 12’). ‘Body-guard’ occurs only 
1 Es 3‘ RV of the ‘guard ’ (AV) of Darius. The members 
of the body-guard of the Pharaoh of Gn 3736 and of 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 258 etc.) are, in the onginal style, 
‘slaughterers (of animals for food),’ not as RVm ‘execu- 
tioners.’ Those composing the body-guard of the Hebrew 
kings, on the other hand, are styled ‘runners’ (1 S22“ 
RV and marg., 2 K 1026 11< etc.), one of their duties 
being to run in front of the royal state-chariot (cf. 2 S 15^ 

1 K 1®). In 1 K 1428 we hear of a guard-chamber. The 
office of ‘the captain of the guard’ was at all times one 
of great dignity and responsibihty. David’s body- 
guard consisted of foreign mercenaries, the Cherethites 
and Pelethites (see p. 122^), commanded by Benaiah 
(2 S 2023 compared with 2328). The famous Prsetorian 
guard of the Roman emperors is mentioned in Ph 1“ RV; 
also Ac 28“ AV in a passage absent from the best texts 
and RV. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

GUDGODAH, — A station in the joumeyings of the 
Israelites (Dt 10’), whence they proceeded to Jotbathah. 
There can be little doubt that Hor-haggidgad in the 
itinerary of Nu 3338 indicates the same place. 

guest, GUEST -CHA3ICBER. — See Hospitality. 

GUILT.— 1. Guilt may be defined in terms of rela- 
tivity. It is rather the abiding result of sin than 
sin itself^ (see Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, ed. 
James Nichols, p. 514 f.). It is not punishment, or 
even liability to punishment, for this presupposes 
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personal coniciousness of wrone:-doingr and leaves out 
of account the attitude of God to sin unwittingly com- 
mitted (Lv , cf, Lk Ro 5^^ see tSanday- 

Headlam, Romans, p. 144) On the other hand, we 
may describe it as a condition, a state, or a relation, 
the resultant of two forces drawing different ways 
(Ro ) It includes two essential factors, without 
which it would be unmeaning as an objective reality 
or entity. At one point stands personal hoLness, 
including whatever is holy in man, at another, personal 
corruption, including what is evil in man. Man’s 
relation to God, as it is affected by sin, is what con- 
stitutes guilt in the widest sense of the word. The 
human struggle after righteousness is the surest evidence 
of man’s consciousness of racial and personal guilt, and 
an acknowledgment that his position in this respect is 
not normal. 

We are thus enabled to see that when moral obliquity 
arising from or reinforced by natural causes, adventitious 
circumstances, or personal environment, issues m per- 
sistent, wilful wTong-doing, it becomes or is resolved 
into guilt, and involves pumshment w’hich is guilt’s 
inseparable accompaniment In the OT the ideas of 
sin, guilt, and punishment are so inextricably inter- 
wo\’en that it is impossible to treat of one without m 
some wray dealing with the other two, and the word 
for each is used interchangeably for the others (see 
Schultz, OT Theol. ii. p. 306). An example of this is 
found in Cain’s despainng complaint, where the word 
‘pumshment’ (Gn 4^3 gv) includes both the sin com- 
mitted and the guilt attaching thereto (cf. Lv 26*^). 

2. In speaking of the guilt of the race or of the 
individual, some knowledge of a law governing moral 
actions must be presupposed (cf. Jn 9^^ 15® ^). It is 
when the human will enters into conscious antagonism 
to the Divine will that guilt emerges into objective 
existence and crystallizes (see Martensen, Christian 
Dogmatics, Eng. tr p. 203 ff ). An educative process 
is thus required in order to bring home to the human 
race that sense of guilt without which progress is 
impossible (cf. Ro 32° 77). As soon, however, as this 
consciousness is estabhshed, the first step on the road 
to rebellion against sin is taken, and the sinner’s relation 
to God commences to become fundamentally altered 
from what it was. A case in point, illustrative of this 
inchoate stage, is afforded by Joseph’s brothers in 
their tardy recognition of a guilt which seems to have 
been latent in a degree, so far as their consciousness 
was concerned, up to the penod of threatened conse- 
quences (Gn 42® ; cf. for a similar example of strange 
moral bhndness, on the part of David, 2 S 121®*). Their 
subsequent conduct was characterized by clumsy 
attempts to undo the mischief of which they had been 
the authors. A hke feature is observable in the attitude 
of the Philistines when restonng the sacred ‘ark of 
the covenant’ to the offended Jehovah. A ‘guilt- 
offering* had to be sent as a restitution for the wrong 
done (1 S 63, cf. 2 K 12i«). This natural instinct was 
developed and guided in the Le\ltical institutions by 
formal ceremony and religious nte, which were calculated 
to deepen stiU further the feeling of guilt and fear of 
Divine wrath. Even when the offence was committed 
in ignorance, as soon as its character was revealed to the 
offender, he became thereupon liable to punishment, 
and had to expiate his guilt by restitution and sacnfice, 
or by a ^guilt-offering* (AV ‘trespass offering,’ Lv 
5i5ff 61® ). To this a fine, amounting to one-fifth of 
the value of the wrong done m the case of a neighbour, 
was added and given to the injured party (6®, Nu 
5«t-). How widely diffused this special rite had become 
Is evidenced by the numerous incidental references of 
Ezekiel (40»9 42is 44** 4620), while perhaps the most 
remarkable allusion to this service of restitution occurs 
in the later Isaiah, where the ideal Servant of Jehovah 
is described as a ‘guilt-offering’ (53^°). 

3. As might be expected, the universality of human 
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guilt IS nowhere more insistently dwelt on or more 
fully realized than in the Psalms (cf. Ps 14'^ and oS*, 
where the expression ‘the sons of men’ reveals the 
scope of the poet’s thought, see also Ps 36 with its 
antithesis — the universal long-suffenng of God and the 
universal corruption of men). In whatever way we 
interpret certain passages i€,g. Ps 6038 109^® ) in the 
so-called imprecatory Psalms, one thought at least 
clearly emerges, that wilful and persistent sin can never be 
separated from guiltiness in the sight of God, or from 
consequent pumshment. They reveal in the wnters 
a sense ‘ of moral earnestness, of nghteous indignation, 
of burning zeal for the cause of God ’ (see Kirkpatnck, 
‘Psalms' in Cambr. Bible for Schools and Colleges, p. 
Ixxv ) The same spirit is to be observed in Jeremiah’s 
repeated prayers for vengeance on those who spent their 
time m devising means to destroy him and his work 
(cf. Ill*® ISIS'® 2011® etc.). Indeed, the prophetic 
books of the OT testify generally to the force of this 
feehng amongst the most powerful religious thinkers of 
ancient times, and are a permanent witness to the 
vahdity of the educative functions which it fell to the 
lot of these moral teachers to discharge (cf. e.g. Hos 
102® , J1 14® , Am 49® . Mic 34 ® , Hag 22if , Zee 52 ® etc ). 

4. The final act in this great formativ’e process is 
histoncally connected with the life and work of Jesus 
Christ. The doctrine of the Atonement, however 
interpreted or systematized, involves belief in, and the 
reahzation of, the gmlt of the entire human race. The 
symbolic Levitical rite m which ‘the goat for Azazel’ 
bore the gmlt (EV ‘imquities,’ Lv 16®) and the punish- 
ment of the nation, shadows forth clearly and unmista- 
kably the nature of the burden laid on Jesus, as the Son 
of Man. Involved, as a result of the Incarnation, in the 
limitations and fate of the human race, He in a profoundly 
real way entered into the conditions of its present hfe 
(see Is 53®, where the suffering Servant is said to bear 
the consequences of man’s present position in regard to 
God, cf. 1 P 224). Taking the nature of Adam’s race. 
He became involved, so to speak, in a mystic but none 
the less real sense, in its guilt, while Gethsemane and 
Calvary are eternal witnesses to the tremendous load 
willingly borne by Jesus (Jn lO^®) as the pnee of the 
world’s gmlt, at the hands of a just and holy but a loving 
and merciful God (Jn 3«f , Ro S®, Eph 2»«*, 1 Th 
Rev 15* ; cf. Ex 347). 

‘By submitting to the awful experience which forced 
from Him the cry, “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?" and by the Death which followed. He made 
our real relation to God His own, while retaining — and^ in 
the very act of submitting to the penalty of sin, revealing 
in the highest form — the absolute perfection of His moral 
life and the steadfastness of His eternal union with the 
Father’ (Dale, The Atonement, p. 426). 

It is only in the life of Jesus that we are able to measure 
the guilt of the human race as it exists in the sight of 
God, and at the same time to learn somewhat, from the 
means by which He willed to bring it home to the 
consciousness of men, of the full meaning of its character 
as an awful but objective reality. Man's position in 
regard to God, looked on as the result of sin, is the extent 
and the measure of his guilt. 

' Only He. who knew in Himself the measure of the holiness 
of God, could realize also, in the human nature which He 
had made His own, the full depth of the alienation of sin 
from God, the real character of the penal averting of God's 
face. Only He. who sounded the depths of human conscious- 
ness in regard to sin, could, in the power of His own inherent 
righteousness, condemn and crush sin in the flesh. The 
svmering involved in this is not, in Him, punishment or the 
terror of punishment;* but it is the full realizing, in the 
personal consciousness, of the truth of sin, and the dis- 
ciplinary pam of the conquest of sin; it is that full self- 
identificationofhuman nature, within xangeofsin’schallenge 
and sin's scourge, with holiness as the Divine condemnation 
of sin, which was at once the necessity — ^and the impossi- 
bility — of human penitence. The nearest — ^and yet how 
distant ' — ^an approach to it in our experience we recognize, 
not in the wOd sin-tenified cry of the guilty, but xathei 
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in those whose profound self-identification with the guilty 
•vershadows them with a darkness and a shame, vital 
indeed to their being, yet at heart tranquil, because it is 
not confused with the blurnng consciousness of a personal 
sin' (.Moberly, Atonement and Personality, p. 130) 

5. The clearest and most emphatic exposition ot the 
fruits ot the incarnation, with respect to human guilt, 
IS to be found in the partly systematized Chnstology of 
St. Paul, where life Tn the Spirit’ is asserted to be the 
norm of Chnstian actmty (Ro 8'^ ). ‘ There is therefore 
HOW’ no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus* 
(81) IS a reversal of the verdict of ‘Guilty’ against the 
race (cf Col 3*’^ , 1 Th 2ic), in so far as man accepts the 
conditions of the Christian life (cf. Gal 5^’^ ) Where 
the conditions are not fulfilled, he is not included in the 
new order, for ‘if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of hi.s.* His guilt is aggravated by ‘ neglecting 
so great salvation’ (He 2®; cf. Jn 15“ Mt ll®*® ), and 
the sentence pronounced against the disobedience of the 
enlightened is, humanly speaking at least, irreversible 
(He ). J. R Willis. 

GUILT-OFFERING-. — See Sacrifice and Offering. 

GULF. — The only instance of the use of this word in 
the Bible occurs in the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(Lk 16»; cf. Nu 16®° w’here the word ‘pit’ is the trans- 
lation of Hades or Sheol). Some commentators have 
discovered in Jesus’ employment of this term (‘chasm’), 
as w’ell as in His assertion of the possibility of conversa- 
tion, an approval m general terms of a current Rabbimcal 
belief that the souls of the righteous and of the wicked 
exist after death m different compartments of the same 
under world (see J. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ui. p. 175). It 
is not possible, however, to construct a theory of Jesus' 
belief as to the intermediate state from evidence so 
scanty. Indeed, signs are not lacking that on this occa- 


sion He employs the language of metaphor m ordei to 
guard against placing His imprimatur on useless and 
matenalistic speculations. The expressions ‘ from afar * 
(V and ‘a great gulf’ (v.26) do not harmomze with the 
idea of holding a conversation, and it seems plain that 
they form but subsidiary portions of a parable by which 
He means to teach a lesson of purely ethical import. 
There is, moreover, an evident imphcation in the con- 
text that the gulf is not confined to the world beyond 
the grave. Having reminded the Rich Man of the con- 
trast between his condition and that of Lazarus m their 
earthly hves, and of its reversal in their respective con- 
ditions at present, Abraham is made to say, ‘ In all these 
things (see RVm) there has been and remains fixed a 
great chasm’ (cf Plummer ‘St. Luke’ in ICC, ad loc ). 
The chasm is not only between the conditions of the two 
men’s lives; it has its foundation in their characters, 
modified, no doubt, and influenced by the circumstances 
in which each lived. The impassable nature of the 
chasm can be explained only on the ground that it is the 
great moral division separating two fundamentally 
different classes of men. J. R. Willis. 

GUNI.— 1. The eponym of a Naphtalite family, 
Gn 46°* = 1 Ch 7*® (cf. Nu 26*® where the gentilic 
Gunites occurs). 2. A Gadite chief (1 Ch 5*®). Prob- 
ably wre should also read ‘the Gumte’ for * Jonathan' 
in 2 S 23®°, and for ‘the Gizonite ’ in 1 Ch 11®*. 

GUR. — An ‘ascent’ by Ibleam and Beth-haggan 
(2 K 9“). Possibly these two are the modern Yebla 
and Beit Jenn. But see Ibleam. 

GUR-BAAL (‘dwelling of Baal’).— An unknown 
locality named m 2 Ch 26^. 

GUTTER.— See House, § 5. 


HAAHASHTARI. — A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
46 ). 

HABAIAH (‘J'” hath hidden’). — The head of a 
pnestly family which returned w’lth Zerubbabel, but, 
being unable to trace their genealogy, were not allowed 
to serve (Ezr 26^), called in Neh 7°® Hobaiah, and in 
1 Es 53 ® Obdia. 

HABAKKUK. — The eighth of the Minor Prophets. 
Except for legends, e.g. in Bel and the Dragon (vv.®®-**), 
nothing IS known of him outside the book that bears 
his name. 

1. The Book of Habakkuk, read as it now stands, 
must be dated shortly after the appearance of the 
Chaldeans on the stage of w^orld-history, seeing that their 
descent on the nations is imminent. It is probably 
later than the battle of Carchemish, where Nebuchad- 
rezzar defeated the Egyptians m b c. 605, and earlier 
than the first Judsean captivity in 597. If dated about 
the year 600, it falls in the reign of Jehoiakim, in the 
period of reaction that follow'ed the defeat and death 
of Josiah at Megiddo (608). That event, apparently 
falsifying the promises of the recently discovered law- 
book, had led to a general neglect of its ethical claims, 
and to a recrudescence of the religious abuses of the 
time of Manasseh (cf. 2 K 23®?, Jer 19*^ 25 etc.). 
The one immovable article of faith held by the Judaean 
nation seems to have been the inviolability of Jerusalem 
(cf. Jer 7***6 etc.). The book appears to be the work 
of a prophet living in Jerusalem. It may be divided 
into six sections, the first four containing two dialogues 
between Jahweh and the prophet, while the last two 
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contain confident declarations springing from and 
expanding the Divine reply. . 

(1) 1*-*. Habakkuk, compelled to live in the midst 
of violent wrong-doing, contempt of religion manifesting 
Itself in the oppression of the righteous by the wicked, 
complains strongly of the silence and indifference of God. 

(2) 15 -u. He receives an answer that a new and 
startling display of the Divine justice is about to be 
made. The Chaldseans, swnft, bitter, and ternble, are 
to sw’eep down and overwhelm the whole world. No 
fortress can resist their onslaught. The incredibility 
of this must lie, not in the fact that the Chaldseans are 
the aggressors, but rather that Jerusalem, spared so 
long, is now to share the fate of so many other cities. 

(3) 1 * 2 -*?. Some time may now be supposed to 
elapse before the next prophecy is spoken. During 
this period the prophet watches the progress of the 
Chaldseans, who have now (2*?) penetrated into Palestine. 
His observation raises a new and insoluble problem. 
This reckless, insolent, crud, insatiable conqueror is 
worse than those he has been appointed to chastise. 
How can a holy God, so ready to punish the ‘wicked’ in 
Israd, permit one who deserves far more the name of 
‘wicked’ to rage unchecked? Are wrong and violence 
to possess the earth for ever? 

(4) 2*“«. The prophet, retiring to his watch-tower, 
whence he looks out over the world, to see It in ruins, 
receives an oracle which he is bidden to write down on 
tablets for all to read. He is told that the purpose of 
God is hastening to its fulfilment, and is encouraged to 
wait for it. Then follows the famous sentence, * Behold, 
his soul is puffed up, it is not upright in him: but the 
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just shall live in his faithfulness.’ The meaning of this 
is plain. Tyranny is self-destructive, and carnes within 
itself the seeds of doom. But while the evil-doer passes 
away, the just man, steadfast in the face of all contra- 
diction, shall live, and last out the storm of judgment. 

(5) 25-20. Content with this message, the prophet 
utters, triumphantly, a five-fold series of woes against 
the pride, the greed, the cruel building enterprises, the 
sensuality, the idolatry, of the heathen power. 

(6) Ch. 3, Finally, in a magnificent lyric, which, as its 
heading and close prove, has been adapted for use in 
the Temple worship, the prophet sings the glorious re- 
deeming acts of God in the past history of the people, and 
in the certainty of His immediate appearance, bringing 
hopeless ruin on the enemy, declares his unwavering 
trust. 

So read, this short book is seen to be a human docu- 
ment of unique value. It marks the beginnings of 
Hebrew reflective thought as to the workings of Proxi- 
dence in history, afterwards so powerfully expressed 
in Job and in the later prophets. 

2. Many modern scholars are unable to accept this 
explanation of these three chapters. It is argued that 
the use of the word ‘wicked* in different senses in 

and 11* is unnatural, and awkward. Further, it is 
urged that the descriptions of the conqueror m chs. 1 
and 2 do not suit the Chaldseans well at any time, and 
are almost impossible at so early a stage of their history 
as the one named. Accordingly, some have treated 
15-“ as a fragment of an older prophecy, and place the 
bulk of chs. 1 and 2 towards the close of the Exile, near 
the end of the Chaldsan period. Others place 
between 2* and 2®, considering that the whole section 
has been misplaced. The rest of the chapters are then 
referred to another oppressor, either Assyria or Egypt, 
whom the Chaldjeans are raised up to pumsh; and ch. 3 
is ascribed to another author. Others again would 
alter the word ‘Chaldasans,’ and treat it as an error for 
either ‘Persians’ or ‘Chittim.’ In the second case the 
reference is to the Greeks, and the destroyer is Alexander 
the Great. Without attempting to discuss these views, 
it may be said that none of them supplies any satis- 
factory explanation of li-*, in referring Habakkuk’s 
complaint to wrongs committed by some heathen power. 
The mention of ‘law’ and ‘j’udgment,’ 1*, seems to 
point decisively to internal’disorders among the prophet’s 
own countrymen. The double use of the word * wicked * 
may well be a powerful dramatic contrast. The speed 
with which the enemy moves, said by some to be alto- 
gether inapplicable to the Chaldaeans, may be illustrated 
by the marvellously rapid ride of Nebuchadrezzar him- 
self, from Pelusium to Babylon, to take the kingdom 
on the death of his father. Troops of Scythian cavalry, 
at the service of the highest bidder after the disband- 
ing of their own army, were probably found with the 
Chaldseans. The question cannot be regarded as settled, 
a fuller knowledge of Chaldean history at the opening 
of the 7th cent, being much to be desired. 

Most scholars regard ch. 3 as a separate composition. 
It is urged that this poem contains no allusions to the 
circumstances of Habakkuk’s age, that the enemy in 
v.i^ rejoicing to devour the poor secretly, cannot be a 
great all-conquering army, that the disasters to flocks 
and herds are quite different from anything 

in chs. 1 and 2. It is conjectured that the poem, under 
Habakkuk’s name, had a place in a song-book, and was 
afterwards transferred, with the marks of its origin 
hot effaced, to the close of this prophetic book These 
considerations are of great weight, though it may be 
recalled tha^ the poetical part of the Book of Job ends 
somewhat similarly, with a theophany little related to 
the bulk of the book. Whether the chapter belongs to 
Habakkuk or not, its picture of the intervention of God 
Himself, in His own all-powerfui strength bringing to 
nought all the counsels of His enemies, is a fitting close 
to the book. Wilfrid J. Moulton. 


EABAZZIKXAH. — The grandfather of Jaazaniah, one 
of the Rechabites who were put to the proof by the 
prophet Jeremiah (Jer 35*1. 

HABERGEON (Ex 28*2 39=* AV).~-An obsolete term 
replaced in RV by the modern ‘coat of mail.’ Of. 
Job 412G AV, RV ‘pointed shaft,' and see Armour, 2 (c). 

A. R S Kennedt. 

HABOR. — A river flowing through the district of 
Gozan, on the banks of which Israelites were settled 
when deported from Samaria (2 K 17® 1 Ch 5*®). 

It IS a tnbutary of the Euphrates, the Chaboras of the 
Greeks, the modern KhdbUr. L. W. King. 

HACALIAH.— The father of Nehemiah (Neh V 100. 

HAOHILAH (1 S 23^9 26i- *).— A hill in which David 
hid, and on which, dunng his pursuit, Saul pitched 
his camp, near the wilderness of Ziph Ziph is mod. 
Tell ez-Zlf, to the S. of Hebron Conder suggests that 
Hachilah may be the hiU Dahr el-Kdld, but this is 
perhaps rather far to the east. W. Ewing. 

HAGHMONI, HACHMOinTE. — Both represent one 
and the same Heb. word, but in 1 Ch 27*® the latter is 
translated as a prop, name, ‘ Jehiel the son of Hachmoni,’ 
whereas in 1 Ch Jashobeam is called ‘a Hach- 
monite.’ We should probably render it in both cases 
as a gentilic name. In 2 S 23®, which is parallel to 
1 Ch 11“, we have ‘the Tahchemonite,' which is prob- 
ably a textual error (see Adino, Josheb-basshebeth). 

HADAD. — ^1. The name of a Semitic divinity (also 
written Adad, and Dadda for Adada), the equivalent 
of Rimmon (wh. see) among the Aramaeans of Damascus 
and apparently worshipped by all the Aramaean peoples, 
as well as among both South-Arabian and North- 
Arabian tribes, and also among the Assyrians. In 
Assyria and Babylonia, however, his cult, combined 
with that of Ramman, was apparently not native, but 
introduced from the Aramaeans of the west. Hadad, 
like Eimmon (Ramman), was the god of the air and of 
thunder and lightning. The word seems to be derived 
from Arabic hadda, ‘to smite, crush.’ The name of 
this deity is not found alone in the Bible, but appears 
in several compounds, Benkadad, Bildad, and those 
which follow this article. It is possible, also, that 
Adrammeleck of 2 K 19®^ and Is 37®® should be read 
Adadmelech, ‘ Adad is king.’ 

2. The eighth son of Ishmael, 1 Ch 1®®, and also Gn 
25« according to RV and the best readings. 3. The 
fourth of the eight ancient kings of Edom, Gn 36*®; cf. 
1 Ch 1®®. 4. The eighth of the kings of Edom in the same 
list as the last-named, I Ch 1®® (in Gn 36®® miswritten 
Hadar) . 6. The son of a king of Edom in the 10th cent. 
B c. (1 K 111®-). He escaped the massacre of Edomites 
perpetrated by Joab, David’s general, and fled (according 
to the received reading) to Egypt, whose king befriended 
him, and gave him his sister-in-law as his wife. After 
the death of David he returned to Edom, and his efforts 
seem to have rescued Edom from the yoke of king 
Solomon. It is probable that in v.i^* instead of 
Mitsraim (Egypt) Mitsri should be read in the Hebrew 
as the name of a region west of Edom, which in the 
old MSS was several times confounded with the word 
for Egypt. The reference to Pharaoh (v.i® ) would 
then have been a later addition. J. F. M‘Curdt- 

HADADEZER. — The name of a king of Zoban 
(wh. see) in the time of David, 2 S 8®® , 1 K 11®®. In 
1 Ch 18® the same king is called less correctly Hadar- 
ezer. He was at the head of the combination of the 
Aramaeans of Northern Palestine against David, was 
repeatedly defeated, and finally made tnbutary. The 
word means ‘Adad is (my) helper* (cf. Heb. EKezer, 
Bbenezer, Azariah, etc.). It is found on the Black 
Obelisk of the Assyrian Shalmaneser ii. under the more 
Aramaic form Adadidri, as the equivalent of Benhadad 
of Damascus, who led the great combination, in- 
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eluding Ahab of Israel, against the Assyrians in b.c. 
854. J F. M'Cuhdy. 

HADADEIBEMOST . — A proper name occurring m 
!3ec 12^^ *as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the 
valley of Megiddon.’ It has usually been supposed to 
be a place>name. According to a notice by Jerome, it 
would be equivalent to Megiddo itself. The word, 
however, is a combination of the two names of a divimty 
(see Hadad). An! equally good translation would be 
*as the mourning for Hadadrimmon,* and it has been 
plausibly conjectured that it is the weeping for Tammuz 
referred to in Ezk that is here meant. In this 
case the old Semitic deity Hadad-Rimmon would by 
the 2nd cent, b c. have become confounded with Tam- 
muz. There is no ground for supposing an allusion to 
the mourning for lung Josiah, which, of course, took 
place in Jerusalem, not in the valley of Megiddo. 

J F. M'Curdy. 

HADAR (Gn 36«).— See Hadad, 4. 

HADAREZEB. — See Hadadbzer. 

HADASHAH. — A town in the ShephSlah of Judah 
(Jos 15*^); site unknown. 

HADA8SAH (‘myrtle’). — The Jewish name of 
Esther (Est 2^ only). See Esther. 

HADES.— The Lat. term for the Heb. Sheol, the abode 
of departed spirits. It was conceived of as a great 
cavern or pit under the earth, in which the shades lived. 
Just what degree of activity the shades possessed seems 
to have been somewhat doubtful. According to the 
Greeks, they were engaged in the occupations in which 
they had been employed on earth. The Hebrews, how- 
ever, seem rather to have thought of their condition as 
one of inactivity, (See Sheol and Gehenna.) RV has 
‘Hades’ for AV ‘hell’ when the latter “‘realm of the 
dead.’ Shailer Mathews. 

HADID. — Named along with Lod and Ono (Ezr 2^ — 
Neh 7*^), peopled by Benjamites after the Captivity 
(Neh 11»<), probably to be identified also with Adida of 
1 Mac 12»® 1315. It is the modern Hadithehin the low 
hills, about 3i miles N.E. of Lydda. 

HADLAI.— An Ephraimite (2 Ch 28“). 

HADORAM. — ^1. The fifth son of Joktan (Gn 10*^, 
1 Ch 1*^). 2. The son of Tou, king of Hamath (1 Ch 
18^®). In the parallel passage, 2 S 8®^-, Hadoram wrongly 
appears as Joram. 3. 2 Ch 10^®. The parallel passage, 
1 K 121®, has preserved the more correct form Adoram. 

HADRAOH. — A place in Syria mentioned in Zee 9^ as 
being, at the time of the writing of that passage, con- 
federate with Damascus. Hadrach is undoubtedly 
identical with Hatarikka of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
It was the obj'ect of three expeditions by Assur-dan ni., 
and Tiglath-pileser in. refers to it in the account of his 
war with * Azariah the Judaean.’ W. M. Nesbit. 

HAFT. — ‘Haft,’ still used locally for ‘handle,’ occurs 
in Jg 3“ ‘the haft also went in after the blade,’ 

HAGAB (Ezr 2<«). — His descendants returned with 
Zerubbabel. The name is absent from the parallel 
list in Neh 7; it appears in 1 Es 5®® as Accaba. 

HAGABA (Neh 7^®) .—The head of a family of Nethinim 
who returned with Zerubbabel. See next article, 

HAGABAH. — ^The slightly different form in which 
the last-mentioned name appears in Ezr 2«®; in X Es 5®® 
Aggaba. 

HAGAB (prob. ‘emigrant* or ‘fugitive’) was Sarah’s 
Egyptian maid (Gn 21®). Her story shows that 
Sarah renounced the hope of bearing children to 
Abraham, and gave him Hagar as concubine. Her 
exultation so irritated Sarah that the maid had to flee 
from the encampment, and took refuge in the wilderness 
of Shur (16® 25^®), between Philistia and Egypt, Thence 
she was sent back by ‘the angel of the Lord’; and soon 
after her return she gave birth to Ishmael. After the 
weaning of Isaac, the sight of Ishmael aroused Sarah’s 


j'ealousy and fear (21®); and Abraham was reluctantly 
persuaded to send away Hagar and her son. Again ‘ the 
angel of God' cheered her; and she found her way 
southwards to the wilderness of Paran (21®0. where her 
son settled. 

This story is compacted of traditions gathered from 
three great documents. J yields the greater part of Gn 
16^-'^^ and E of 21®-®^, while traces of P have been found in 
103 iBf The presence of the story in sources where such 
different interests are represented is in favour of its histo- 
ricity; and instead of the assumption that Hagar is but the 
conjectural mother of the personified founder of a tribe, 
the more obvious explanation is that she was the actual 
smeestress of the people of Ishmael. Whatever anthropo- 
logical interest attaches to the passages (see Ishmaii.l), 
their presence may be defended on other grounds, the force 
of which a Hebrew would be more likely to feel They 
serve to show the purity and pride of Jewish descent, other 
tribes in the neighbourhood being kindred^ to them, but 
only offshoots from the parent stock. The Divine guidance 
in Jewish history is emphasized by the double action of 
tbe angel in the unfolding of Hagar’s career. 

The story is an important part of the biography of 
Abraham, illustrating both the vanety of tnals by which 
his faith was perfected and the active concern of God 
in even the distracted conditions of a chosen household. 
Further interest attaches to the narrative as contaimng 
the earliest reference in Scripture to ‘the angel of 
Jehovah’ (Gn 16®), and as being the first of a series 
(Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, Naaman) in which the regard of 
God is represented as singling out for blessing persons 
outside Israel, and thus as preparing for the universal 
mission of Christ. There is but one other impoitant 
allusion to Hagar in the OT. She is mentioned in 
Gn 25^® in a sketch of the family of Ishmael (so in 
Bar 3“ the Arabians are said to be her sons); and she 
has been assumed with much improbabihty to have 
been the ancestress of the Hagrites or Hagarenes of 
I Ch 5®® and Ps 83® (see Hagrites). In Gal 4®®^ Paul 
applies her story allegorically, with a view to show the 
superiority of the new covenant. He contrasts Hagar 
the bondwoman with Sarah, and Ishmael 'bom after 
the flesh' with Isaac ‘born through promise'; thence 
freedom and grace appear as the characteristic qualities 
of Christianity. There is good MS authority for the 
omission of ‘Hagar’ in v.®®, as in RVm; in which case 
the meaning is that Sinai is a mountain in Arabia, the 
lard of bondmen and the country of Hagar’s descend- 
ants. Even if the reading of the text stands, the 
meaning of the phrase will not be very different. ‘ This 
Hagar of the allegory is or represents Sinai, because 
Sinai is in Arabia, where Hagar and her descendants 
dwelt.’ R. W. Moss. 

HAGARENES. — See Hagrites. 

HAGGADAH. — See Talmud. 

HAGGAI. — A prophet whose wntings occupy the 
tenth place in the collection of the Minor Prophets. 

1 . The man and his work.— The sphere of his activity 
was the post-exilic community, his ministry (so far 
as may be gathered from his writings) being confined to 
a few months of the second year of Danus Hystaspes 
(b.c. 520). His name is perhaps a short form of Haggiah 
(1 Ch 6»®), as Madenai (Ezr 10®®) is of Mattaniah (10®®), 
and may mean ‘feast of J^,’ though possibly it is merely 
an adjective signifying ‘festal* (from hag; cf. Barzillaf 
from barzel). According to late traditions, he was born 
in Babylon, and went up with Zerubbabel to Jerusalem, 
where he died. In his prophetic work he was associated 
with Zechariah (Ezr 6^ 6i*) ; and the names of the two 
are prefixed to certain Psalms in one or more of the 
Versions (to Ps 137 in LXX alone, to Ps 111 (112) in 
Vulg. alone, to Pss 125. 126 in Pesh. alone, to Pss 146. 
X47. 148 in LXX and Pesh., to Ps 145 in LXX, Vulg., 
and Pesh.). 

His prophecies were evoked by the delay that attended 
the reconstruction of the Temple. The Jews, on re- 
turning to Palestine in the first year of Cyrus (536), at 
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once set up the altar of the Lord (Ezr 3’), and in the 
following year laid the foundation of the Temple (3«-*®). 
The work, however, was almost immediately suspended 
through the opposition of the Samaritans He. the 
semi-pagan colonists of what had once been the Northern 
Kingdom, 2 K whose wish to co-operate had 

been refused (Ezr 41-^), and, this external obstruction 
being reinforced by indifference on the part of the Jews 
themselves (Hag H), the site of the Temple remained 
a w’aste for a penod of 15 years. But m the second 
year of Darius (b.c. 520), Haggai, aided by Zechanah 
(w'ho was probably his jumor), exhorted his countrymen 
to proceed with the rebuilding, and as the result of 
his exertions, in the sixth year of Danus (b.c. 516) the 
Temple was finished (Ezr 

2. The book. — The prophecies of Haggai consist of 
four sections, delivered at three different times. 

(1) Ch 1, on the 1st day of the 6th month (Aug.-Sept.), 
is the prophet’s explanation of the prevalent scarcity, 
which (hke the famines mentioned in 2 S 21 and 1 K 17. 
18) is accounted for by human sin, the people bang 
more concerned to beautify their own dw'ellings than to 
restore the house of the Lord The admomtion, coupled 
with a promise of Divine assistance, had its effect, and 
the w'ork of reconstruction was renewed. 

(2) Ch. 21-9, on the 21st day of the 7th month (Sept,- 
Oct.), has in view the discouragement expenenced 
when the old men w'ho had seen the glory of the first 
Temple contrasted with it the meanness of the second: 
the prophet declares that within a short while the wealth 
of the nations will be gathered into the latter (cf Is 60), 
and its splendour will eventually exceed that of its 
predecessor. Haggai’s anticipations were perhaps 
connected with the disturbances among the Persian 
subject States in the beginmng of Danus’ reign. The 
downfall of the Persian rule, which they threatened, 
might be expected, like the previous overthrow of 
Babylon by Cyrus, to redound to the advantage of 
Israel. 

(3) Ch. 210-1®, on the 24th of the 9th month (Nov.- 
Dee.), is a further attempt to explain the reason of the 
continued distress, and to raise hopes of its removal. 
The people’s sacrifices and exertions cannot (it is con- 
tended) at once counteract the effects of their previous 
neglect, for the ruinous state of the Temple is a more 
penetrating source of pollution than holy things and 
acts are of sanctification; but henceforth the Lord’s 
blessing will attend them (cf. Zee 8®-!®). 

(4) Ch. 220-23, on the same day as the preceding, is 
an address to Zerubbabel, who m the impending com- 
motion will be preserved by the Lord as a precious 
signet-ring (cf. Ca 8®, and contrast Jer 22^), 

The Book of Haggai reflects the condition of its age, 
and offers a contrast to the earlier prophets in the 
absence of any denunciation of idolatry, the practice 
of which had been largely eradicated from the Jews of 
the Exile by their experiences. It resembles the proph- 
ecies of Zechanah and Malachi (both post-exilic) 
in laying more stress upon the external side of religion 
than do the pre-exilic writings. But, unlike the books 
of Zechariah and Malachi, it does not contain any 
rebuke of moral and social offences, hut is devoted to 
the single purpose of promoting the rebuilding of the 
Temple, which was then essential to the maintenance 
of Israel’s religious purity. The style of Haggai is 
plain and unadorned, and is rendered rather monotonous 
by the reiteration of certain phrases (especially ‘saith 
the Lord of hosts’), G. W. Wade, 

HAGGEDOLm (RV and AVm: AV and RVm ‘the 
great men’). — Father of Zabdiel (Neh 11“). 

HAGGI (‘born on a festival’).— Son of Gad, Gn 46“, 
Nu 26“ (P); patronymic, Hag^tes, Nu 26“. 

HAGGIAH (‘feast of J^”). — A Levite descended 
from Merari (1 Ch 6»®). 

HAGGITES.— See Hagoi. 


HAIR 

HAGGITH (‘festal’).— The mother of Adonijah 
(2 S 3®, 1 K 1« 2“). 

HAGIOGBAPHA. — See Canon of OT, § 8. 

HAGEI. — Father of Mibhar, one of David’s heroe?* 
(1 Ch 1133). xhe parallel passage, 2 S 2336, reads ‘ot 
Zobah, Bani the Gadite,’ which is probably the correct 
text. 

EAGBITE . — Jaziz the Hagrite was ‘over the flocks* 
of king David (1 Ch 2730. See next article. 

EAGBITES, HAGABITES, HAGABEKES.-A tnbe 
of Arabian or Aramaean origin inhabiting territory to the 
east of Gilead. Twice they were the object of campaigns 
by the trans-Jordanic Israehte tnbes, by whom they 
were crushingly defeated and expelled from their land 
(1 Ch 5® “ 20). Because the name appears only in very 
late passages, Bertheau and others have conjectured 
that it was a late appellation for Bedouin m general. 
It has been supposed to mean ‘ Descendants of Hagar — 
hence to be synonymous with ‘ IshmaeUtes.’ But this is 
unlikely, since the Hagntes are named along with other 
tnbes w-hich, according to this theory, they included. 
The Hagntes are mentioned among a group of Aramaean 
tnbes in an inscription of Tiglath-pileser m. 

W. M. Nesbit, 

HAHIBOTH.— See Pi-hahiroth. 

HAIL. — See Plagues op Egypt. 

HAIR. — The usual word in OT is sg'dr, in NT thrix. 
Black hair was greatly admired by the Hebrews (Ca 4^ 
511 76). Women have always worn the hair long, 
baldness or short hair being to them a disgrace (Is 3®®, 
Ezk 167, 1 Co 11“, Rev 9®). Absalom's hair was cut 
once a year (2 S 142®; cf. rules for pnests, Ezk 442®), 
but men seem to have worn the hair longer than is 
seemly among us (Ca 5® in NT times it was a 
shame for a man to have long hair (1 Co 11®®). This 
probably never applied to the Arabs, who still wear 
the hair in long plaits. The locks of the Nazirite were, 
of course, an exception (Jg 16“ etc.). The Israelites 
were forbidden to cut the comers of their hair (Lv 19*7 
21®). In neighbouring nations the locks on the temples, 
in front of the ears, were allowed to grow in youth, 
and their removal was part of certain idolatrous ntes 
connected with puberty and initiation to manhood. 
These peoples are referred to as those that * have the 
comers polled’ (Jer 92* RV). The practice was prob- 
ably followed by Israel in early times, and the prohibi- 
tion was required to distinguish them from idolaters. 
One curious result of the precept is seen amo the 
orthodox Jews of to-day, who religiously preserve the 
love-locks which, in the far past, their ancestors re- 
ligiously cut. 

The Assyrians wore the hair long (Herod, i. 195). 
In Egypt the women wore long hair. The men shaved 
both head and beard (Gn 4I“), but they wore imposing 
wigs and false beards, the shape of the latter indicating 
the rank and digmty of the wearer (Herod, ii. 36, iii. 
12; Wilk. Anc. Egvj>. ii. 324, etc.). Josephus says that 
young gallants among the horsemen of Solomon sprinkled 
gold dust on their long hair, ‘ so that their heads sparkled 
with the reflexion of the sunbeams from the gold’ 
(Ant, vni. vii. 3). Jezebd dressed her hair (2 K 9®®). 
Judith arranged her hair and put on a head-dress (Jth 
10»). St. Paul deprecates too much attention to ‘ braided 
hair* (1 Ti 2®, cf . 1 P 3»). Artificial curls are mentioned 
in Is 32*. The fillet of twisted sflk or other material 
by which the hair was hdld in position stands for the 
hair itself in Jer 7*®. Combs are not mentioned in 
Scripture; but they were used in Egypt (Wilk. op, cU. 
ii. 349), and were doubtless well known in Palestine. 
The barber with his razor appears in Ezk 52 (cf . Chagiga 
45, Shab, § 6). Herod the Great dyed his hair black, 
to make himself look younger (Jos. Ant, xvi. viii, 1). 
We hear of false hair only once, and then it is 
used as a disguise (ib., Vit, 11). light ornaments of 
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metal vjTt* worn on the hair (Is 3*^)* in modern times 
coiriN of silver and gold are commonly worn, often a 
tiny t)eil is huns? at the end of the tress. It is a ^^ne^ous 
insult to cut or pluck the hair of head or cheek 1 2 ►S KP® , 
Is 7-*' Jer 48'"’") Lettinpr loose a woman’s hair is 
a mark of abasement (Nu RV) , or it may indicate self- 
humiliation { Lk 7=^j. As a token of gnef it was customary 
to cut the hair of both head and beard (Is 15“, Jer 16*^ 
415, Am 8'"h to leave the beard untrimmed (2 S 
and even to pluck out the hair (Ezr Q^). Tearing the hair 
IS still a common Oriental expression of sorrow. Arab 
women cut off tliar hair in mourning. 

The hair of the hfelong Nazirite might never be cut 
(Jg 135, 1 a 111 ) The Nazinte for a specified time cut 
his hair only when the vow was performed. If, after 
the penod of separation had begun, he contracted 
defilement, his head was shaved and the period began 
anew (Nu 6^2 ). An Arab who is under vow must 
neither cut, comb, nor cleanse his hair, until the vow 
is fulfilled and his offenng made. Then cutting the 
hair marks his return from the consecrated to the 
common condition (Wellhausen, Skizzen, iii. 167). 
Offerings of hair w’ere common among ancient peoples 
(W. R Smith, RS^ 324ff.; Wellhausen, op. cit. 118 f.). 
It was believed that some part of a man’s life resided 
in the hair, and that possess on of hair from lus head 
maintained a certain connexion with him, even after 
his death. Before freeing a pnsoner, the Arabs cut a 
portion of his hair, and retained it, as evidence that he 
had been m their pow'er (Wellh. op cit. IIS). Chalid 
b. al-Walid wore, in his mihtary head-gear, hair from 
the head of Mohammed (ib. 146). 

The colour of the hair was observed in the detection 
of leprosy (Lv etc.). Thorough disinfection 

involved remo\al of the hair (14» ®). The shaving of 
the head of the slave-girl to be marned by her captor 
marked the change in her condition and prospects 
(Dt 2R2, W. R. Smith, Kinshiii^, 209). Swearing by 
the hair (Mt 5^) is now generally confined to the 
beard. The hoary head is held in honour (Pr le^i, 
Wis 21® etc ), and white hair is associated w’lth the 
appearance of Di\ine majesty (Dn 7®, Rev li*). 

W. Ewing. 

HAJEHUDIJAH occurs m RVm of 1 Ch 41® in an 
obscure genealogical list. It is probably not a proper 
name, but means ‘the Jewess’ (so RV and AVm). AV 
reads Jehudijah. 

HAKKATAN (‘the smallest'). — The head of a 
family of returmng exiles (Ezr S^®), called m 1 Es 8®* 
Akatan. 

HAKKOSi. — ^1. A Judahite (1 Ch 48). 2. The eponym 
of a pnestly family (1 Ch 24i®, Ezr 2®! 7®®, Neh 3^ ^); 
called m 1 Es 5®® Akkos. They w'ere unable to prove 
their pedigree. 

HAKtTPHA. — Eponym of a family of Nethinim 
(Ezr 251, Neh 78®); called in 1 Es 5®! Achipha. 

HALAH. — One of the places to which Israelites were 
deported by the king of Assyria on the capture of 
Samaria (2 K 17® ISn, 1 Ch 5®®). It was situated m 
the region of Gozan (wh. see), but it has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified. L. W. King. 

HALAH, or the ‘smooth mountain,’ Jos lli^ 12^^ 
(only). — This eminence has not been identified, but its 
approximate locality is indicated by the words ‘that 
goeth up to Seir’; and it formed the southern limit of 
Joshua’s conquests. 

HALAHHAH. — See Talmud. 

HALHTTL. — A city of Judah (Jos IS®®). It is the 
modern HalhtU, a large village 4 miles north of Hebron. 

HALI. — A city belonging to the tribe of Asher (Jos 
I9®5). The site IS doubtful. It may be the ruin ‘Alfa 
on the hills N.B. of Achzib, about 13 miles N.E. of 
Acre. 

HALXCAEKASSITS was one of the six Dorian colonies 


on the coast of Cana. Though excluded from the 
Donan confederacy (Hexapohs) on account of some 
ancient dispute (Herod, i 144), it w*as a very important 
city in respect of politics, commerce, literature, and 
art. It was one of the States to which the Roman 
Senate sent letters in favour of the Jews in b c. 139 
(1 Mac 152 ®). It must therefore have been a free and 
self-governing city at that time The decree of the 
city pa.ssed in the first cent, b.c., granting to the Jews 
religious liberty and the right to build their pros- 
cuchaL beside the sea (Jos. Ant. xiv. x 23), attests 
the existence of an early Jewish colony m the city, and 
tills was natural, as Halicarnassus was a considerable 
centre of trade owing to its favourable position on a 
bay opposite Cos, on the north-west side of the Ceramic 
Gulf. The city extended round the bay from prom- 
ontory to promontory and contained, among other 
buildings, a famous temple of Aphrodite. 

The site of Halicarnassus is now called Bodrum 
a e. ‘fortress’), from the Castle of St Peter which was 
built by the Knights of St John (whose headquarters 
were m Rhodes), under their Grand Master de Naillac. 
A.D 1404. 

HALL. — See Pr.etorium. 

HALLEL.— The name given in Rabbinical wntings to 
the Pss 113-118 — called the ‘Egyptian Hallel’ m 
distinction from the ‘Great Hallel’ (Pss 120-136), and 
from Pss 146-148, which are also psalms of Hallel char- 
acter. The Hallel proper (Pss 113-118) was always 
regarded as forming one whole. The word Hallel means 
‘Praise,’ and the name was given on account of the 
oft-recurnng word Hallelujah (‘Praise ye the Lord') in 
these psalms. The ‘Hallel’ was sung at the great 
Jewish festivals— Passover, Tabernacles, Pentecost, and 
Chanukkah (‘Dedication’ of the Temple). 

W. 0. E. Oestbrlby. 

HALLELUJAH.— A Hebrew expression, used htur- 
gically in Hebrew worship as a short doxology, meamng 
* praise ye Jah.’ With one exception (Ps 135®) it occurs 
only at the beginmng or the end of psalms, or both: at 
the beginmng only m Pss 111. 112; at the beginmng 
and end in Pss 106. 113. 135. 146. 147. 148. 149, and 160; 
at the end only in Pss 104. 105. 115. 116. 117. 

In the LXX, however, the Gr. (transliterated) form of 
the expression occurs only at the beginmng of psalms as a 
heading and this would seem to be the more natural usage. 
The double occurrence in the Heb. text may in some cases 
be explained as due to accidental displacement (the heading 
of the following psalm being attached to the conclusion of 
the previous one). 

As a liturgical heading the terra served to mark off 
certain well-defined groups of psalms which were prob- 
ably intended in the first instance for synagogue use, 
and may once have existed as an independent collection. 
With the exception of Ps 135, these groups (in the Heb. 
text) are three in number, viz. 104-106; 111-113. 115- 
117; and 146-150. But in the LXX a larger number of 
psalms is so distinguished, and the consequent group- 
ing is more coherent, viz. 105-107; 111-119 (135-136); 
146-150. In the synagogue liturgy the last-mentioned 
group (146-150), together with 135-136, has a well- 
defined place in the daily morning service, forming an 
integral part of the great ‘Benediction of Song’ (in 
certain parts of the early Church, also, it was customary 
to recite the ‘Hallelujah’ psalms daily). 

The ‘Hallel’ (Pss 113-118), which forms a liturgical 
unit in the synagogue liturgy, is the most complete 
example of ‘Hallelujah’ psalms m collected form. 
(In the LXX, notice all the individual psalms of this 
group are headed ‘Alleluia’). 

All the psalms referred to exhibit unmistakable 
marks of late composition, which would accord with 
their distinctively synagogal character. Like other 
Jewish hturgical terms (e.g. ‘Amen’), ‘Hallelujah’ 
passed from the OT to the NT (cf. Rev 19^ -7), from the 
J ewish to the Christian Church (cf . esp. the early liturgies). 
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and so to modern hymnody. Through the Vulgate 
the form ‘Alleluia’ has come into use. The AV and 
RV, however, render * Praise ye the Lord * 

G. H. Box. 

HALLOHESH. — An individual or a family mentioned 
In connexion with the repairing of the wall (Neh and 
the seahng of the covenant (10=^). 

HALLOW. — To ‘hallow’ is either ‘to make holy’ or 
‘to regard as holy.* Both meanings are very old Thus 
Wyclif translates Jn 17^^ ‘Halwethou hem in treuthe,’ and 
Dt 3251 ‘Ye halwide not me amonge the sones of Yreal’ 
(1388, ‘Israel’). In the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6^, Lk ll^, 
the only places where ‘hallow’ occurs in the NT) the 
meaning is * regard as sacred.’ All the Eng. versions have 
‘hallowed* in these verses except the Rhemish (Rom. 
Gath ), which has ‘sanctified’, but in the modern editions 
of this version the change has been made to ‘hallowed.’ 

HALT. — This Eng. word is used (1) literally, as a 
verb ‘to be lame, to limp,' or as an adj ‘lame.’ Of Tm- 
dale’s tr. of Mt 1 1® ‘ The blynd se, the halt goo, the lepers 
are clensed ’ Or (2) figuratively ‘to stumble, fail,’ as 
Jer 20^0 ‘ nay familiars watched for my halting ’ 
From this comes the meamng (3) ‘to be undecided, waver,’ 
1 K 18®^ ‘How long halt [lit. ‘limp,’ as on unequal legs] 
ye between two opinions?' The Revisers have intro- 
duced (4) the mod. meaning ‘to stop,’ Is 1032 ‘This 
very day shall he halt at Nob.’ 

H A M . — The original (?) use of the name as «= Egypt 
appears in Ps 785i 10523- 27 10622 . it has been derived 
from an Egyptian word kem, ‘black,’ in allusion to 
the dark soil of Egypt as compared with the desert sands 
(but see Ham [Land op]). Ham came to be considered 
the eponymous ancestor of a number of other peoples, 
supposed to have been connected with Egypt (Gn IO 5 - 20 ). 
His ‘sons’ (v.fi) are the peoples most closely connected 
either geographically or politically. Great difficulty 
is caused by the fusion (in J) of two quite distinct 
traditions in Gn 9. 10. (i ) Noah and his family being 
the sole survivors of the Flood, the whole earth was 
populated by their descendants (9i“^ ), and the three 
sons people the whole of the known world — the middle, 
the southern, and the northern portions respectively 
(ch. 10). (ii.) Canaan, and not Ham, appears to be 
Noah's son, for it is he who is cursed ( 923 - 27 ), The 
purpose of the story is to explain the subjugation of 
the people represented under the name ‘ Canaan ’ to the 
people represented under the names ‘Shem’ and 
‘Japheth.’ To combine the two traditions a redactor 
has added the words, ‘ and Ham is the father of Canaan’ 
in v.i*, and ‘ Ham the father of ’ in v. 22 . (1.) The peoples 
connected, geographically, with Ham include Egypt 
(Mizraim), and the country S. of it (Cush), the Libyans 
(Put), and * Canaan ’ (see Canaanitbs) . The descendants 
of these four respectively are so described in. most cases 
from their geographical position, but at least one nation, 
the Caphtorim, from its political connexion with Egypt 
(see Dnver on 9“). (li.) In the second tradition Shem, 

Japheth, and Canaan stand — not for large divisions 
of the world, but — ^for certain much smaller divisions 
within the limits of Palestine. *Shem* evidently stands 
for the Hebrews, or for some portion of them (see 10^ in 
the other tradition), and ‘Japheth’ for some unknown 
portion of the population of Palestine who dwelt ‘m 
the tents of Shem’ ( 927 ), i.e. in close conjunction with 
the Hebrews. ‘Canaan’ (in the other tradition, lO^®) 
inhabited the coast lands on the W., and the Arabah on 
the S.E. But there is no evidence that the peoples in 
these districts were ever in complete subjection to the 
Hebrews such as is implied in ‘a slave of slaves’ ( 92 ®), 
Some think that the three names represent three grades 
or castes [cf. the three grades in Babylonia, who hold 
distinct legal positions in the Code of Hammurabi — 
amelu (‘gentleman’), mushk&m (‘commoner,* or ‘poor 
man’), and ardu (‘slave’)]. A. H. M’Neile. 


HAM. — According to Gn 14\ thp district inhabited 
by the Zuzim (.wh. see). The locality is unknown. 

J. F M‘ Curdy. 

HAM, LAND OF. — A poetical designation of Egypt 
used in the Psalms m reference to the sojourn there of 
the Children of Israel (Ps 10523 27 10022 ), go also 
‘the tabernacles (RV ‘tents’) of Ham’ (Ps 7850 
stands for the dwellings of the Egyptians. The 
Egyptian etymologies that have been proposed for 
Hdm are untenable, and the name must be connected 
with that of the son of Noah. F. Ll. Griffith 

HAMAN (Ad. Est 12 « i 7 Aman), the son of 
Hammedatha, appears in the Bk. of Est. as the enemy 
of the Jews, and the chief minister of Ahasuerus On 
his plot against the Jews and its frustration by Esther 
see art. Esther 

In later times, at the Feast of Punm, it seems to have been 
customary to hang an efhgy of Haman; but as the gibbet 
was sometimes made in the form of a cross, noth bet-ween 
Jews and Christians w ere the result, and a warning against 
insults to the Christian faith -was issued by the emperor 
Theodosius II {Cod Theod xvi. viii. 18, ci. 21). 

HAMATH. — A city on the Orontes, the capital of the 
kingdom of Hamath, to the territory of winch the 
border of Israel extended in the rtign of Solomon (1 K 
8*“), who is related to have built store-cities there 
(2 C!h 8«). Jeroboam ii , the son of Joash, restored the 
kingdom to tins northern limit (2 K 1425 and it 
was regarded as the legitimate border of the land of 
Israel (Nu 34®, Jos 13®), and was employed as a geo- 
graphical term (Nu cf. Jg 3®). The Hamathite is 
mentioned last of the sons of Canaan in the table of 
nations (Gn 10^®, 1 Ch l^®). Dunng the time of David, 
Toi was king of Hamath (2 S 8®); the greatness of the 
city is referred to by the prophet Amos (Am 6®), and 
It is classed by Zechariah with Damascus, Tyre and 
Zidon (Zee 9^*-). The city was conquered by Tiglath- 
pileser iii. and Sargon, and part of its inhabitants were 
deported and the land was largely colonized by Assyrians ; 
its capture and subjugation are referred to m the pro- 
phetic hterature (Is 10®, Jer 4922 ,* cf. also 2 K IS®*, 
Is 36^9, 2 K 1973 ). Hamath is mentioned as one of 
the places to which Israelites were exiled (Is and 
it was also one of the places whose inhabitants were 
deported to colomze Israelite territory on the capture 
of Samaria (2 K 17**- *o). See Ashima. 

L. W. Kino. 

HAMATH -ZOBAH (or ' Hamath of Zobah *) . A city 
in the neighbourhood of Tadmor, conquered by Solomon 
(2 Ch 8*). Some have conjectured that it is identical 
with Hamath (wh. see), and that Zobah is used here in a 
broader sense than usual. On the other hand, it may 
be another Hamath situated in the territory of Zobah 
proper. W. M. Nesbit. 

HAMMATH (‘hot spring'). — ^1. ‘Father of the house 
of Rechab’ (1 Ch 25®). 2. One of the ‘fenced’ cities of 
Naphtali (Jos 193®), probably the same as Hammon of 
1 Ch 676 and Hammoth-dor of Jos 2132. is doubtless 
the Hamata of the Talmud, the Bmmaus or Ammafhus 
of Jos. {Ant. xviii. ii. 3), and the modem Hammdmt 
35 minutes’ walk S. of Tiberias, famous for its hot 
batlis. 

HAMMEAH, THE TOWER OF (Neh 3^ 123®).— A 
tower on the walls of Jerus., near the tower of Hananel 
(wh. see), between the Sheep-gate on the east and the 
Fish-gate on the west. These two toweis were prob- 
ably situated near the N.B. corner of the city (cf. Jer 
SIJ®, Zee 1470). The origin of the name ‘tower of 
Hammeah,’ or * tower of the hundred’ (RVm), is obscure. 
It has been suggested that the tower was 100 cubits 
high, or that it was approached by 100 steps, or that it 
required a garrison of 100 men. 

HAMMEDATHA (Est 10 8® 910 - 2 *; in Ad Est 126 
1610 . 17 Amadathus).— The father of Hainan. The 
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name* is probably Persian; possibly the etymology is 
mak~‘ moon ’ — data — ‘ given.’ 

HAMMLECH occurs as a proper name in AV and 
RVm of Jer 38®, but there is little doubt that the 
rendering ought to be ‘ the king,’ as in RV and AVm. 

HA310IER. — See Arts and Crafts, §§ 1. 2. 3. 

TTATvrMTP HKAD (AV Miphkad), Neh 3».^See 
Jerusalem, ii. 4, and Miphkad. 

RAMMOLECHETH (‘the queen’?). — The daughter 
of Machir and sister of Gilead (1 Ch 7”^ ). 

HA3MM0N (‘hot spring’). — ^1. A town in Naphtali 
(1 Ch 67«), prob. identical with Hammath (wh. see). 
2. A town m Asher (Jos 19^®). Its site is uncertain. 

HAMMOTH-DOB, — A Levitical city in Naphtali 
(Jos 21®^), probably identical with Hammath (wh. 
see). 

HAMIgUEL. — A Bimeonite of the family of Shaul 
(1 Ch 4»). 

HAEQSXTBABI. — See Asstria and Babylonia, II. 
1 (&). 

HATWONAH (‘multitude’). — The name of a city to 
be built in commemoration of the defeat (?) of Gog 
(Ezk 39«). 

EAHOK'GOG (‘Gog’s multitude’). — The name to be 
given to the valley (outside the Holy Land) where Gog 
and all his multitude are to be buried (Ezk 39^i “). 

HAUOB (‘ he-ass ’) . — Some think that the name points 
to a totem clan, such as there is reason to believe existed 
among the early Canaanite, and other Semitic, peoples. 
He is ‘the father of Shechem* (Gn 33i» 34, Jos 24« 
Jg 9®®); but in the first and last two of these passages, 
the inhabitants of Shechem are called ‘the sons of 
Hamor’ and ‘the men of Hamor.’ It would seem, 
therefore, that Hamor is not to be considered an historical 
individusd, but the eponymous ancestor of the Hamor- 
ites [cf. ‘the sons of Heth’ “the Hittites, Gn 23®], who 
were a branch of the Hivites (34*); and ‘the father of 
Shechem’ means the founder of the place Shechem 
(cf. 1 Ch 250*-). 

Gn 34 contains a composite narrative. According to 
p (vv.i- *»• “• «-!«• w-i®* *® (partly) **-"), Hamor 

negotiates with Jacob and his sons for the marriage of 
Shechem and Dinah, with the object of amalgamating 
the two peoples; circumcision is imposed by the sons of 
Jacob upon the whole Hamorite tribe, and then they 
attack the city, slaying all the males and carrying ofi 
the whole of the spoil. In the remaining verses of the 
chapter, the earlier narrative (J) pictures a much smaller 
personal affair, in which Shechem loves, and is ready 
to marry, Dinah; he only is circumcised, and he and 
Hamor alone are slain by Simeon and Levi — an incident 
to which Gn 49®-* appears to refer. It is probable 
that not only Hamor, but also Dinah, Simeon, and Levi, 
stand for tribes or communities. See, further, under 
these names. 

There is a curious fusion of traditions in Ac 7^®, where 
Jacob ‘and our fathers’ are said to have been ‘laid in 
the tomb which Abraham bought for a money price 
from the sons of Emmor in Sychem.* Abraham bought 
a tomb in Machpelah, not in Shechem (Gn 23i***)i and 
Jacob was buried in it (50^®). Of the latter’s sons, 
Joseph alone is related in the OT to have been buried in 
the tomb bought from the sons of Hamor (Jos 24®*). 

A. H. M’Nbile. 

HAMRAN (1 Ch !«).— An Edomite. In Gn 36*® the 
name is more correctly given as Hemdan. 

HAMtTIi (‘ spared ’). — ^A son of Perez and grandson of 
Judah (Gn 46«»1 Ch 2®, Nu 26i). The gentfiic 
Hamnlites occurs in Nu 26^^ 

HAMTTTAL (2 K 23®i and 24i«, Jer 62D.— -Mother of 
the kings Jehoahaz and Zedekiah, sons of Josiah. 

HAKAMEL. — ^Jeremiah’s cousin, the son of his unde 
Shallum (Jer 32*- s- »• »• «). 


HAKAN. — 1. One of the Levites who assisted Ezra 
m reading and explaining the Law to the people (Neh 8*; 
in 1 Es 9<® Ananias), probably the same as the signatory 
to the covenant (10^®). 2. The son of Zaccur the 

son of Mattaniah, one of the four treasurers appointed 
by Neh. over the storehouses in which the tithes were 
kept (Neh 13^®). 3. A Benjamite chief (1 Ch 8*®). 

4. The youngest son of Azel, a descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 838“9«). 6. One of David’s mighty men 
(1 Ch 11«). 6. The son of Igdaliah. His sons had a 
chamber in the Temple (Jer 35^). 7. The head of a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerub (Ezr 2<«, 
Neh 7«); called Anan in 1 Es 5®®. 8. 9. Two of ‘the 
chiefs of the people’ who sealed the covenant (Neh 
1022 26 ). 

HAKANEL (*E1 is gracious’). — The name of a tower 
on the wall of Jerusalem. It is four times mentioned In 
OT; in Neh 3^ in connexion with the repairing, and 
in 12®* in connexion with the dedication, of the walls; 
in Jer 31®® and Zee 14^® as a boundary of the restored 
and g orified Jerusalem. In both the passages in Neh, it 
IS coupled with the tower of Hammeah (wh. see), and 
some have supposed it to be identical with the latter. 

HaKANI. — ^ 1. A brother, or more prob near kins- 
man of Neh., who brought tidings to Susa of the 
distressed condition of the Jews in Pal. (Neh 1*). 
Under Neh. he was made one of the governors of Jerus. 
(7*) 2. A son of Heman (1 Ch 25<). 3. The father 

of J'ehu the seer (1 K 160. Hanani reproved Asa for 
entering into alliance with Syria, and the angry king 
cast him into prison (2 Ch 16*). 4. A priest of the 
sons of Immer who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10*®); 
called Ananias in 1 Es 9*^. 5. A chief musician men- 
tioned in connexion with the dedication of the walls of 
.Jerus. (Neh 12««). 

HANANIAH (‘ Jahweh has been gracious’). — ^1. One 
or the sons of Shashak, of the tnbe of Benjamin (1 Ch 
8*®* *®). 2. One of the sons of Heman, who could 
prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and with cym- 
bals’ (1 Ch 25®), though their special function seems to 
have been the use of the horn (vv.*- ®). 3. One of 

king Uzziah’s captains (2 Ch 26“). 4. The 'lying 

prophet,’ son of Azzur the prophet, a Gibeonite, who 
was condemned by Jeremiah, in the reign of Zedekiah, 
for prophesying falsely. The prophecy of Hananiah 
was to the effect that king Jeconiah and the captives 
in Babylon would all return in two years’ time, bringing 
back with them the vessels of the Lord’s house which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried away (cf. Dn *). He 
expressed this in symbohe fashion by taking the ‘bar’ 
(cf. Jer 27*) from Jeremiah’s neck and breaking it, with 
the words, ‘Thus saith the Lord: Even so will I break 
the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon within 
two full years from off the neck of all the nations' 
(Jer 28^0. In reply Jeremiah declares this prophecy 
to be false, and that because Hananiah has made 
the people to trust in a lie, he will die within the 
year. The words of Jeremiah come to pass: Hananiah 
dies in the seventh month (v.i*), 5. Father of 

Zedekiah, one of the princes of Judah (Jer 36i*). 
6. Grandfather of Irij'ah, who assisted Jeremiah 
(37*®). 7. A son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3i*). 8. A 
priest, head of the house of Jeremiah, who returned 
with Nehemiah from Babylon (Neh 12i*). 9. Governor 
of ‘the castle,’ who, together with Hanani, was ap- 
pointed by Nehemiah to the ‘charge over Jerusalem’ 
(Neh 7*). 10. The friend of Daniel, who received the 
name Shadrach from the ‘prince of the eunuchs’ 
(Dn !*• *1). Several others also bear this name, but 
they are not of importance (see Ezr 10*®, Neh 3® w 
10*» 12®i; these are not necessarily all different people). 

W. 0, E. Oesterley. 

HAND is EV tr. of Heb. ydd, ‘the open hand,’ fcapfe, 
‘the closed hand,' and Gr. cheir, ‘hand.’ Sometimes 
it is idiomatic, e.g, ‘at hand’ (Is 13® etc., Heb. gjSsffbt 
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Mt 26*® etc., Gr. engy&, lit ‘near’). In determining 
the directions m the Onent, the face is turned to the 
east, not to the north as with us. So it comes that 
yamln, ‘right hand,’ and semD'l, ‘left hand,' like the 
Arab, yamln and skim&l, denote respectively ‘south’ 
and ‘north.’ 

In prayer the hands were stretched up (Ex 17**, 
i K 8» Ps 28’ etc.). To lift the hand to God signified 
a vow (Gn 14”). To put the hand under the thigh of 
one to whom a vow was made, constituted a binding 
form of oath (Gn 24* 47”). Blessing was conveyed by 
laying hands upon the head (Gn 48*^). Out of this 
probably grew the practice in ordination — ^see Latino 
ON OF Hands. To 'fill the hand’ (Bx 28^* etc.) was 
to set apart to the priesthood. Sin was supposed to be 
conveyed to the head of the victim for sacrifice (Ex 29*° 
etc.), especially to that of the scapegoat (Lv 16** etc.), 
by laying on of the priests’ hands. Washing the hands 
was a declaration of innocence (Dt 21®, Ps 26®, Mt 27” 
etc.). Clean hands were a symbol of a righteous life 
(Job 22»®, Ps 18*0 24® etc.). To .smite the hands to- 
gether was a sign of anger (Nu 24* o). To pour water 
on another’s hands was to be his servant (2 K 3**). 
To join hand in hand was to conspire together (Pr 11** 
etc). To strike hands sealed a compact (Pr 6* etc.). 
Folded hands betoken slumber (Pr 24”). Left-handed- 
ness seems to have been common among the Benjamites 
(Jg 20*®), and once it was of signal service (Jg 3*®- ”). 

‘The hand of the Lord,’ and ‘a mighty hand’ (Dt 2*® 
4” etc.), stand for the resistless power of God. ‘The 
hand of the Lord upon' the prophet signifies the Divine 
inspiration (Ezk 8* 37* etc.). ‘The good hand of the 
Lord’ (Ezr 7® etc.), ‘my hand’ and ‘my Father’s 
hand' (Jn 10*®* **), denote the providential, preserving 
care of God. 

It appears that certain marks or cuttings in the hand 
were evidence of what deity one served (Is 44® RVm, 
cf. Gal 6**). The mark of the beast ‘upon their hand* 
(Rev 20®) is probably an allusion to this custom. See 
Cttttings in the Flesh, and Masks. 

In court the accuser stands on the right hand (Ps 
109®, Zee 3*). The left hand bears the shield, leaving 
the right side exposed in battle. The protector, there* 
fore, stands on the right hand (Ps 109** etc.). Perhaps 
on this account honour attaches to the nght hand, the 
place given to the most favoured guest. The seat of the 
Redeemer’s glory is at the right hand of God (Ps 110*, 
Lk 225®, Ro 8»® etc.). 

Thrice (1 S 15**, 2 8 18*®, Is 56®) yUd clearly means 
‘monument’ or ‘memorial,’ probably a stone block or 
pillar; a hand may have been carved upon it, but this is 
uncertain. W. Ewing. 

HANDBREADTH. — See Weights and Measubes. 

HANDKERCHIEFS, only Ac 19**, soudaria, a loan- 
word from the Latin, elsewhere rendered ‘napkin,’ for 
which see Duess, {a). 

3BANDSTA7ES. — Only Ezk 39®, either dubs or the 
equally primitive throw-sticks; see Aemour Arms, § 1. 

HANES is associated with Zoan in a difificult context, 
Is 30®. Some would place it in Lower Egypt, with 
Anysis in Herodotus, and Khininshi in the annals of 
Ashurbanipal; but there can be little doubt that it is 
the Egyptian BriSs (Heracleopolis Magna) on the west 
side of the Nile, just south of the Fayyum. Hn€s was 
apparently the home of the family from which the 
22nd Dyn. arose, and the scanty documents of suc- 
ceeding dynasties show it to have been of great im- 
portance: in the 25th and 26th Dyns. (c. b.c. 715-600) 
the standard silver of Egypt was specifically that 
of the treasury of Harshafe, the ram-headed god of 
Hngs, and during the long reign of Psammetichus i. 
(c. 660-610) Hnes was the centre of government for 
the whole of Upper Egypt. The LXX does not rec- 
ognize the name of the dty, and shows a wide divergence 


HAP, HAPLY 

oa reading: ‘for there are in Tams princes, wicked 
messengers.’ F. Ll. Griffith. 

HANGING. — See Crimes and Punishments, § 10; 
Gallows. 

HANGING, HANGINGS.— 1. The former is AV’s 
term for the 'portihre closing the entrance to the court 
of the Tent of Meeting (Ex 35*^ etc ), for the similar 
curtain at the entrance to the Tent itself (26®®^* etc,), 
and once for the ‘veil’ or hanging separating the Holy 
of Holies from the rest of the Tabernacle. In the last 
passage, Nu 3®*, we should probably read, as in 4®, ‘the 
veil of the screen,' 'screen* being RV’s substitute for 
‘hanging’ throughout. 

RV, however, retains ‘hangings* as the tr. of a 
different onginal denoting the curtains ‘of fine twined 
linen’ which surrounded the court (Ex 27* etc.). See, 
for these vanous ‘hangings,’ the relative sections of the 
art. Tabernacle. 

2. In a corrupt passage, 2 K 23?, we read of * hangings 
for the grove,’ or rather, as RV, of ‘hangings for the 
Asherah’ (cf. RVm), woven by the women of Jerusalem. 
The true text is probably Lucian’s, which has ‘tunics,’ 
the reference being to robes for an image of the goddess 
Asherah (wh. see). In the rehgious hterature of Baby- 
lonia there is frequent reference to gifts of sheepskins, 
wool, etc., as clothing ‘for the god* {ana lubu&hii ili). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HANNAH (‘grace’)- — ^The wife of Elkanah, and 
mother of Samuel. She came year by year to the 
sanctuary at Shiloh praying that she might become a 
mother; on one occasion she made a vow that if God 
would hear her prayer and grant her a ‘man child,* 
she would dedicate him ‘to the Lord all the days of 
his life.* EU, the high priest, mistakes the silent 
movement of her Ups as she prays, and accuses her of 
drunkenness; but when he finds out the mistake he has 
made, he gives her his blessing, and prays that her 
petition may be granted. Hannah returns home in 
peace, and in faith. In due time she gives birth to 
Samuel; when she has weaned him she bnngs him to 
Shiloh and dedicates him to God. It is on this occasion 
that the ‘song’ contained in 1 S 2*-*® is put into her 
mouth. Afterwards she comes to visit him once a year, 
hnnging him each time a 'little robe.’ Hannah bore her 
husband three sons and two daughters after the birth 
of Samuel (see Elkanah, Samuel). 

W. 0. E. Oestbrley. 

HANNATHON. — A place on the N. border of Zebulun, 
Jos 19*®. The site is uncertain. 

HANNIEL (‘grace of God’). — ^1, Son of Ephod, and 
Manasseh’s representative for dividing the land (Nu 34”). 
2. A hero of the tribe of Asher (1 Ch 7®®), 

HANOCH. — . A grandson of Abraham by Keturah, 
and third of the sons of Midian (Gn 25®). 2. The 
eldest son of Reuben, and head of the family of the 
Hanochites (Gn 46», Ex 6*®, Nu 26®, 1 Ch 5®), 

HANUN (’favoured*). — 1. The son of Nahash, king 
of the Ammonites. Upon the death of the latter, 
David sent a message of condolence to Hanun, who, 
however, resented this action, and grossly insulted 
the messengers. The consequence was a war, which 
proved most disastrous to the Ammonites (2 S 10*®-, 

1 Ch 19*®'). 2. 3. The name occurs twice in the hst of 
those who repaired the waU and the gates of Jems. 
(Neh 3*». »«). 

HAP, HAPLT. — ^The old word ‘hap,’ which means 
chance, is found in Ru 2® ‘her hap was to Kght on a 
part of the field belonging to Boaz.’ The Heb. is 
literally * her chance chanced ’ (AVm ‘ her hap happened ’). 
‘Haply* is ‘by hap.’ ‘Happily’ is the same word 
under a different spelling, and had formerly the same 
meaning, though it now means ‘by good luck.’ In AV 
the spelling is now always ‘ haply,’ but in the first edition 
it was ‘happily* in 2 Go 9® ‘Lest happily if they of 
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Macedonia come with mee, and find you unprepared, 
wee (that wee sav not, you) should bee ashamed m this 
same confident boasting.' 

HAPHARAIM.— A town in Issachar (Jos 
The Onomtisticon places it 6 Roman miles N of Legio. 
It IS probably Khirbet eUFarrlyeh, an ancient site with 
noteworthy tombs, to the N.W, of el-Laojfin. 

W. Ewing. 

HAPPIZZEZ. — The head of the 18th couise of piiests 
(1 Ch 2415). 

HARA. — Mentioned in 1 Ch 5“ as one of the places 
to which Israelites were deported by the king of Assyria 
on the capture of Samaria, But in the corresponding 
accounts (2 K IT® lS‘i) Kara is not mentioned, and 
most probably the name ‘Hara’ in 1 Ch is due to 
a corruption of the text. There is much to be said for 
the suggestion that the original text read hatti Madax, 
‘mountains of Media,’ corresponding to the cities of 
Media of the parallel passages (LXX ‘the Median 
mountains’); and that MCtdai dropped out of the text, 
and hare, ‘mountains of,* was changed to the r>roper 
name Hara, L W. King 

HARADAH.— A station in tlie journeyings of the 
Israelites mentioned only in Nu 3:124 a. it has not 
been identified. 

HARAH. — 1. Son of Terah, younger brother of 
Abram, and father of Lot, Gn lls® (Pj, also father of 
Milcah and Iscah, v.22 (J), 2. A Gershomte Levite 
(1 Ch 239). 

HARAH. — Acityinthe N.W. of Mesopotamia, marked 
by the modern village of Harran, situated on the Belikh, 
a tributary of the Euphrates, and about nine hours’ 
nde S.E. of Edessa {Urfa). Terah and his son Abram 
and his family dwelt there on their way from Ur 
of the Chaldees to Canaan (Gn 12< 5; cf. Ac 7*), 
and Terah died there (Gn ll^*; cf. Ac 70. Nahor, 
Abram’s brother, settled there; hence it is called ‘the 
city of Nahor ’ in the story of Isaac and Jacob (cf. Gn 
2410 27^). Its position on one of the main trade-routes 
between Babylonia and the Mediterranean coast rendered 
it commercially of great importance (cf. Ezk 27''^). It 
was the chief seat of the worship of Sm, the moon-god, 
and the frequent references to the city in the Assyrian 
inscriptions have to do mainly with the worship of this 
deity and the restoration of his temple. It is probable 
that Haran rebelled along with the city of Ashur in 
B.c. 763, and a reference to its subsequent capture and 
the suppression of the revolt may be seen in 2 K 19^*; 
Sargon later on restored the ancient religious privileges 
of w’hich the city had been then deprived. The worship 
of the moon-god at Haran appears to have long survived 
the introduction of Chnstianity. L. W. King. 

HARARITE. — An epithet of doubtful meaning 
(possibly ‘mountain-dweller,* but more probably 
‘ nati ve of [an unknown] Harar ’) applied to two of David’s 
heroes. 1. Shammah the son of Agee (2 S 23“- “ 

1 Ch 1 [where Shagee should probably be Shammah]). 
2. Ahiam the son of Sharar (2 S 23^ [RV Ararite], 
1 Ch 1136). 

HARBONA (Est m or HARBONAH (79) —The 
third of the seven eunuchs or chamberlains of king 
Ahasuerus. It was on his suggestion that Haman 
was hanged upon the gallows which he had prepared for 
Mordecai. 

BLARB. — Besides other meanings which are still in 
use, ‘ hard ’ sometimes means dose: Jg 9®* ‘ And Abimelech 
. . . went hard unto the door of the tower to bum it 
with fire’; Ps 63® ‘My soul followeth hard after thee'; 
Ac 18^ ‘Justus . . . whose house joined hard to the 
synagogue.’ Cf. Job 17^ m Coverdale, ‘ I am harde at 
deathes dore,* 

Hardiness is used in Jth 16^® for courage: ‘ the Medes 
were daunted at her hardiness’ (RV ‘boldness’). 

Hardly means either ‘harshly,’ as Gn 16* ‘Sarai dealt 


hardly with her,’ or ‘with difficulty,’ as Ex 13“ 
‘Pharaoh would hardly let us go’; Mt IQ** ‘a rich man 
shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven’; Lk 9** 
‘bruising him, hardly departeth from him’; Ac 27* ‘And, 
hardly passing it, came unto a place which is called 
Tlie fair havens.’ So Adams (11 Peter 1<) ‘He that 
hath done evil once, shall more hardly resist it at the 
next Uhsault ’ 

Hardness for modern ‘hardship’ occurs in 2 Ti 2* 
‘enduie liardness as a good soldier.' Cf Shakespeare, 
Cymb. III. VI. 21 — 

‘Hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother ’ 

HARDEHIKG. — Both in the OT (1 S 6*) and in the 
NT (Ro 9^"^ ) Pharaoh’s hardening is regarded as typical. 
In Exodus, two explanations are given of his stubborn- 
ness. (1) ‘Pharaoh hardened his heart* (8“ *2); 

(2) ‘the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh’ (9“). 
The former statement recognizes man’s moral responsi- 
bilitv, and is in accord with the exhortation, ‘ Harden 
not your hearts’ (Ps 95*. He 3«). To the latter state- 
ment St Paul confines his thought when he insists on 
the sovereignty of God as mamfested in the election 
of grace (Ro 9^5), but having vindicated the absolute 
freedom of the Dmne action, the Apostle proceeds 
to show that the Divine choice is neither arbitrary nor 
unjust. The difBculty involved in combining the two 
statements is philosophical rather than theological. 
‘The attempt to understand the relation between the 
human will and the Divine seems to lead of necessity 
to an antinomy which thought has not as yet succeeded 
m transcending’ (Denney, BGT ii. 663). The same 
Divme action softens the heart of him who repents and 
finds mercy, but hardens the heart of him who obstinately 
refuses to give heed to the Divine call. ‘The sweet 
persuasion of His voice respects thy sanctity of will.’ 
The RV nghtly renders Mk 3® ‘being grieved at the 
hardening of their heart’; grief is the permanent 
attitude of the Saviour towards all in whom there is 
any sign of this ‘process of moral ossification which 
renders men insensible to spiritual truth ’ (Swete, Com, 
in loc,), J. G. Tasker. 

HARE (Lv 11®, Dt 14’). — Four species of hare are 
known in Palestine, of which the commonest is the 
Lepvjs synacus. The hare does not really ‘chew the 
cud,’ though, like the coney, it appears to do so; it 
was, however, unclean because it did not ‘divide the 
hoof.* Hares are to-day eaten by the Arabs. 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

HAREPH.— A Judahite chief (1 Ch 2®0. 

HARHAIAH.— Father of Uzziah, a goldsmith who 
repaired a portion of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 38). 

EtARHAS. — Ancestor of Shallum, the husband of 
Huldah the prophetess (2 K 22“); called Hasrah in 
2 Ch 3422. 

HARHTTR. — Eponym of a family of Nethinim 
(Ezr 251, Neh 7®*); caUed in 1 Es 5si Asur. 

HARIM. — ^1, A lay family which appears in the 
list of the returning exiles (Ezr 2*®= Neh 7*®); of 
those who had married foreign wives (Ezr 10*i); and 
of those who signed the covenant (Neh 10*’). 2. A 
priestly family in the same lists (Ezr 2*® — Neh 7« — 1 Bs 
52® Harim; Ezr 10®!, Neh 10®)- The name is foimd also 
among ‘the priests and Levites that went up with 
Zerubbabel* (Neh 12*, where it is miswritten Reinun); 
among the heads of priestly families in the days of 
Joiakim (Neh 12“); and as the third of the 24 courses 
(1 Ch 24*). To which family Malchijah the son of 
Harim, one of the builders of the wall (Neh Sn), be- 
longed cannot be determined. 

HARIPH. — A family which returned with Zerubbabel 
(Neh 724) and signed the covenant (Neh 10“)— Ezr 
2“ Jorah, 1 Es 6“ Arsiphurith ; one of David's 
companions in X Ch 12® is termed a Haruphite (KethiblO, 
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HARLOT 

or Hariphite (QerS). The latter reading, if correct, 
perhaps points to a connexion with Hanph. 

HARLOT (Heb.^onS/i, ’ishshuh nokn‘f)/dh [lit ‘strange 
woman’], qedlshdh, Gr. pome) m EV denotes unchaste 
women, especially those devoted to immoral service m 
idol sanctuaries, or given to a dissolute life for gam. 
We find evidence of their existence in very early times 
(Gn 38), From the name ‘strange woman’ in Pr 6^4 
23*^ etc. (cf. 1 K 111, Ezr 10^ etc.), we may perhaps infer 
that in later times they were chiefly foreigners. By songs 
(Is 231 ®) and insinuating arts (Pr etc ) they capti- 
vated the unwary. They acted also as decoys to the 
dens of robbery and murder (Pr 7“ 27 etc.). Wealth 
was lavished upon them (Ezk ao 23® etc.; cf 
Lk 15®°). Apart from breaches of the marriage vows, 
immoral relations between the sexes were deemed vernal 
(Dt 221182 ). A man might not compel his daughter to 
sm (Lv 19®3), but apparently she was free herself to 
take that w'ay. Children of harlots w’ere practical out- 
laws (Dt 232 , Jg iiiff , Jn and in NT times the 
harlot lived under social ban (Mt 21® etc.). 

The picture takes a darker hue when we remember 
that in ancient Syria the reproductive forces of nature 
were deified, and worshipped in grossly immoral ntes. 
Both men and women prostituted themselves in the 
service of the gods. The Canaanite sanctuanes were 
practically gigantic brothels, legalized by the sanctions 
of religion. The appeal made to the baser passions of the 
Israelites was all too successful (Am 2^ Hos etc.), 
and it is gnmly sigmficant that the prophets designate 
apostasy and declension by ‘whoredom.’ There were 
therefore special reasons for the exceptional law' regard- 
ing the priest’s daughter (Lv 21°). Religious prostitu- 
tion was prohibited in Israel (Dt 23^7), and all gam 
from the unholy calling as Temple revenue was spurned 
(see Dnver, Deut., in loc,). The pure religion of 
was delivered from this peril only by the stern discipline 
of the Exile. A similar danger beset the early Church. 
€ g. in Greece and Asia Minor; hence such passages as 
Ro 1 ^ 2 , 1 Co 6°2 , Gal 5^° etc., and the decree of the 
Apostohc Council (Ac 15®° 29), Ewing 

HAR-MAGEDON.— The name of the place in which, 
according to Rev Ifiio (AV Armageddon), the kings of the 
lower world are to be gathered together by the Dragon, the 
Beast, and the false prophet, to make w’ar upon God, The 
most generally accepted location makes this to be the 
mountains of Idegiddo, that is to say, those surrounding 
the plain of Megiddo, in which so many great battles 
of the past were fought. The difficulty with this 
explanation is that one would expect the plain rather 
than the mountains to be chosen as a battle-field. 
Another explanation finds in the word a survival of 
the name of the place m which the gods of Babylonia 
were believed to have defeated the dragon Tiamat 
and the other evil spirits. Such a view, however, 
compels a senes of highly speculative corrections of the 
text, as well as various cntical suppositions regarding 
the structure of the Book of Revelation. While the 
reference is apocalyptic, it seems probable on the whole 
that the word perpetuates Megiddo as the synonym 
of the battle-field — whether above the earth or in the 
under world — on which the final victory over evil was 
to be won. Shailee Mathews. 

HARMON.— Am 4S (RV; AV ‘the palace’). No 
place of the name of Harmon is known. The text 
appears to be hopelessly corrupt. 

HARMONIES OF THE GOSPELS. — ^The beginnings 
of works of this class go back to very early days. 
Tatian’s Diatessaron (2nd cent.) is of the nature of a 
Gospel Harmony. The Sections of Ammonius (3rd cent.) 
arrange the Gospels in four parallel columns. The 
Sections and Canons of Eusebius (4th cent.) develop 
still further the plan ot Ammonius, enabling the reader 
to discover at a glance the parallel passages in the 
Gospels. In the 5th cent. Euthalius, a deacon of 
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Alexandria, besid<^s adopting the division into sections, 
applied the method of numbered lines to the Acts and 
Epistles. 

The following are the principal modern Harmonies. 
A. Wnght, Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, with Various 
Readings and Critical Notes (Macmillan, 1003); Buck, 
Synopsis der drei ersien Evangelien^ (Tubingen, 1906); 
Tischeiidorf, Synopsis cvangdica, ex iv. Evangehis 
ordine chronologico concinnata et brem commentano 
illustrata (Leipzig, 1891), C C. James, Harmony of the 
Gospels in the words of the RV^ (Cambndge, 1901). 

J. S. Banks 

HARNEPHER. — An Asherite (1 Ch 7®). 

HARNESS. — See, generally, Armour, which RV sub- 
stitutes in most places for AV ‘harness.’ Similarly 
‘harnessed’ (Ex 13 is) becomes ‘armed,’ and the ‘well 
harnessed’ camp of 1 Mac 4^ becomes ‘fortified.* For 
‘the joints of the harness’ of 1 K 22®^ RVm sub- 
stitutes ‘the low’er armour and the breastplate,’ the 
former being probably ‘ the tassets or jointed appendaires 
of the cuirass, covering the abdomen’ (Skinner, Cent. 
Bible, in loc.). The only passage where ‘harness’ as a 
verb has its modern signification is Jer 46^ ‘harness 
the horses,’ the verb in the onginal being that used m 
Gn 402°, Ex 14« etc. for yoking the horses to the chariot. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HAROD.— A spring, not a well as in AV, near the 
mountains of Gilboa (wh. see), where Gideon tested his 
men (Jg 7^), and w'hich w’as probably the site of Saul’s 
camp before his fatal battle wnth the Philistines (1 S 290. 
It has been very generally identified ivith the copious 
*Ain Jalud in the Vale of Jezreel, E. of ZerHn. The 
water rises in a natural cavern and spreads itself out 
into a considerable pool, partially artificial, before 
descending the valley. It is one of the most plentiful 
and beautiful fountains in Palestine, and one that must 
alw'ays have been taken into account m military move- 
ments in the neighbourhood. The ‘ fountain in Jezreel * 
(1 S 290 may have been the "Ain d-Meyiteh just below 
Zer"in (Jezreel); but this and another neighbouring 
spnng are of insignificant size compared with "Ain 
Jalud. E. W. G. MASTERM.iN. 

HARODITE.— A designation applied in 2 S 23® to 
two of David’s heroes, Shammah and Elika. The 
second is wanting in LXX and in the parallel list in 
1 Ch 112 ^. In the latter passage, by a common scnbal 
error ‘the Harodite’ has been transformed into ‘the 
Harorite.* ‘The Harodite’ was probably a native of 
"Ain-harod {Jalud), Jg 7L See preceding article. 

HAROEH (‘the seer’). — A Judahite (1 Ch 2®2), 
Perhaps the name should be corrected to Reaiah (oL 
1 Ch 42). 

HARORITE. — See Harodite. 

HAROSHETH.— A place mentioned only m the 
account of the fight with Sisera (Jg 42 * w le). From 
it Sisera advanced, and thither he fled. It has been 
identified with the modern Tell cl-HaratJiiyeh, which is 
16 miles N.N.W. from Megiddo. But this is uncertain; 
nor do w'e know why the desenptive epithet ‘of the 
Gentiles’ is added. W. F. Code. 

HARP. — See Music and Musical Instruments. 

HARROW. — In 2 S 12®i— a passage which had become 
corrupt before the date of 1 Ch 20® — as rendered in EV, 
David is represented as tortunng the Ammomtes 
‘ under harrows of iron ’ The true text and rendering, 
however, have reference to various forms of forc^ 
labour (see RVm), and the ‘harrows’ become ‘picks 
of iron’ or some similar instrument. 

The Heb. verb tr, ‘harrow’ in Job 39^0 is elsewhere 
correctly rendered ‘break the clods’ (Hos 10“ , also 
Is 28®*, but Amer. RV has here ‘ harrow ’ ), In Hastings’ 
DB li. 306 several reasons were given for rejecting 
the universal modern rendering of the original by 
‘harrow,’ This conclusion has since been confirmed 
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by the discovery of the original Hebrew of Sir 38*« 
where ‘ who setteth his mind to “ harrow " in the furrows’ 
would be an absurd rendering. There is no evidence 
that the Hebrews at any time made use of an implement 
corresponding to our harrow. Stiff soil was broken up 
by the plough or the mattock. Cf. Agriculture, § 1. 

A. R, S. Kennedy. 

HARSHA.— Eponym of a family of Nethinim (Ezr 2®*, 
Neh 75?); called m i Es 5^* Charea. 

HAKsrm . — The name of a gate in Jerusalem (Jer 
192 RV). RVra has ‘ the gate of potsherds,' t e. where 
they were thrown out. AV, denying the word from 
heres *sun,’ has ‘the east gate,’ AVm ‘the sun gate.’ 
This gate led into the Valley of Hinnom. 

HAKT, HIHD (^ayydX, 'ayySldh, and *ayydetk).^Tbis 
is the fallow-deer, the ^iyydl of the Arabs, Cervtis dama. 
It IS not common in W. Palestine to-day, but evidently 
was so once (1 K 4P): it is mentioned as a clean animal 
in Dt 12“ 22 etc. Its habits when pursued are referred 
to in Ps 42^ and La 1«. The 'fallow-deer' of Dt 14* and 
1 K 422 refers to the roe (wh. see). The hind is mentioned 
in Gn 4921, Job 391, Ps 29* etc. Its care of its young 
(Jer 148L the secrecy of its hiding-place w^hen cahing 
iJob 390. and its timidity at such times (Ps 29*) are 
all noticed. In Gn 49« Naphtali is compared to ‘ a hmd 
let loose,’ although many prefer to render a ‘slender 
terebinth.* E. W. G. Mastebman. 

HARTOE.— A Judahite (1 Ch 4>). 

HART TigAP g. — Father of Jedaiah, who assisted in 
repairing the waUs of Jerusalem (Neh S^®). 

HARXrPEZTB . — See Hariph. 

HARTTZ. — Father of Meshullemeth, mother of Amon 
king of Judah (2 K 21«). 

33ARVEST.-^See Agriculture. 

ITASAPIAg (‘J^ is kind').— A son of Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch 3«). 

WASffAHTATt , — 1. 2. Two Levites ot the sons of 
Merari (1 Ch 6« 9“, Neh 11«). 3. One of the sons 
of Jeduthun (1 Ch 25*), 4. A Hebronite (1 Ch 2630). 
6. The ‘ruler’ of the Levites (1 Ch 27^’). 6. A chief 
of the Levites in the time of Josiah (2 Ch 35*); called 
in 1 Es 1* Sabias. 7. One of the Levites who were 
induced to return under Ezra (Ezr 8i*); called in 1 Es 
8« Asebias. 8. One of the twelve priests entrusted 
with the holy vessels (Ezr 8®*); called in 1 Es 8“ 
Assamias. 9. The ‘ruler of half the district of Keilah,’ 
who helped to repair the wall (Neh 3^^)^ and sealed the 
covenant (Neh 10“ 12®* “). 10. A Levite (Neh 11“). 
11. A pnest (Neh 12*^). In all probability these eleven 
are not aU distinct, but we have not sufficient data 
to enable us to effect the necessary reduction of the list. 

HASHABNAH. — One of those who sealed the cove- 
nant (Neh 10»). 

HASHABKEIAH.— 1. Father of a builder of the 
wall (Neh 3i«). 2. A Levite (Neh 95). It is possible 
that we ought to identify this name with Hashabiah of 
Ezr 8»- **. Neh 10“ 11*'® 12®*. 

HASBBADDAKAH. — One of the men who stood on 
the left hand of Ezra at the reading of the Law (Neh 8*); 
called in 1 Es 9** Kabarias. 

HASHEM. — See Gizonttb, Jashbn. 

HASBHONAH.— A station in the journeyings of the 
Israelites, mentioned only in Nu 33**- 

HASHUBAH.— A son ot Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3*0). 

HASEtUH. — ^1. The eponym of a family of returning 
exiles (Ezr 2i* 10», Neh 7®® lO^*); called in 1 Es 9» 
Asoxn. 2, One of those who stood on Ezra’s left hand 
at the reading of the Law (Neh 8*); called in 1 Es 9** 
Lo^asubus. 

HASIDJSANS (AV Assideans; Heb. chaefcRin, ‘the 
Pious'). — A group of religionists in Judaa (1 Mac 2*®) 


HATTIL 

to be distinguished from the priestly party who had 
come under the influence of Hellenism. The Hasidseans 
were devoted to the Law, and refused to compromise 
in any way with the Hellenizing pohcy enforced by 
Antiochus iv. They furnished the martyrs of the 
persecution under that monarch. Strictly speaking, 
they were not a political party, and probably lived in 
the smaller Jewish towns, as well as in Jerusalem. 
They joined with Mattathias in his revolt against the 
Syrians, but were not interested m the political outcome 
of the struggle, except as it gave them the nght to 
worship Jehovah according to the Torah. After Judas 
had cleansed the Temple, they separated themselves 
from the Hasmonsean or Maccab®an party, and united 
with them only temporanly, when they found that under 
Alcimus the Temple w^orship was again threatened. 
Their defection from Judas was largely the cause of 
his downfall. 

Although their precise relation to the Scribal move- 
ment cannot be stated, because of lack of data, it is 
clear that the Hasidaeans must have included all the 
orthodox scnbes and were devotees to the growing 
Oral Law. They were thus the forerunners of the 
Phansees and probably of the Essenes, which latter 
party, although differing from them in rejecting animal 
sacrifice, probably preserved their name. Both the 
Pharisees and the Essenes represented a further develop- 
ment of views and practices which the Hasidaeans 
embodied in germ. Shailer Mathews. 

HASMONiBANS. — See Maccabees. 

HASRAH. — See Harhas. 

HASSEKAAH. — His sons built the Fish-gate (Neh 3*) . 
Their name, which is prob. the same as Hassemiah, 
seems to be derived from some place Smaah (cf, Ezr 2», 
Neh 7”). See Sbnaah. 

HASSEKXTAH. — A family name found in two different 
connexions in the two lists of Benjamite inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (1 Ch 9^, Neh 11*). Cf. preced. article. 

HASSHUB.— 1. 2. Two builders of the wall (Neh 3“* 
®2). 3. One of those who signed the covenant (NehlO®*). 
4. A Levite of the sons of Meran (1 Ch 9“, Neh 11“). 

HASSOPEERBTH.— See Sophereth. 

HASX7PHA. — ^The head of a family of Nethinim who 
returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2*®, Neh y***), called in 1 Es 
5*2 Asipba. 

HAT.— See Dress, § 5 (a). 

HATCHET (Ps 74« RV).— See Arts and Crafts, § 1. 

HATHACH.— A eunuch appointed by the king to 
attend on queen Esther. By his means Esther learned 
from Mordccai the details of Haman’s plot against the 
Jews (Est 4S 8- * 10). 

HATHATH.— A son of Othniel (1 Oh 41®). 

HATIPHA.— Eponym of a family of Nethinim (Ezr 2®*, 
Neh 7»); called m 1 Es 5» Atipha. 

HATITA,— Eponym of a guild of porters (Ezr 2*®, 
Neh 7«); called in 1 Es 5®« Ateta. 

HATRED.— Personal hatred is permitted in the OT, 
but forbidden in the NT (Mt Love is to char- 

acterize the Christian life (Mt 22®7-*o). The only hatred 
it can express is hatred of evil (He 1*, Jude 23, Rev 2® 
17“). In Lk 14®* and Jn 12®5 the use of the verb ‘hate' 
by Jesus is usually explained as Oriental hyperbole; 
and we are gravely assured that He did not mean hatSf 
but only love less than some other thing. It would seem 
fairer to suppose that He meant what He said and said 
what He meant; but that the hatred He enjoined 
applied to the objects mentioned only so far as they 
became identified with the spirit of evil and so an- 
tagonistic to the cause of Christ. D. A. Hayes. 

HATTIL.— Eponym of a family of ‘ the children of 
Solomon’s servants* (Ezr 2®^, Neh 7®*); called in 1 Es 5** 
Agia. 
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HATTTJSH. — 1. A pnestly family that went up with 
Zerubbabel (Neh 122) and signed the covenant (Neh 10*) 

2. A descendant of Da\id, who returned with Ezra 
from Babylon (Ezr 8= [read with 1 Es 8” ‘ of the sons of 
David, Hattush the son of Shecamah’]) , see also 1 Ch 3« 
(but If we accept the LXX reading here, a younger 
Hattush must be meant). In 1 Es. the name is Attus. 

3. A bmlder at the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 3i“). 

HAUNT . — In older English ‘haunt’ conveyed no 

reproach, but meant simply to spend time in or frequent 
a place. Thus Tindale translates Jn 3“ ‘After these 
thinges cam Jesus and his disciples into the Jewes 
londe, and ther he haunted with them and baptized.’ 
So 1 S 3031, Ezk 2617, and the subst. in 1 S 23® ‘know 
and see his place where his haunt is.* 

HAUEAN.— A man ‘ far gone in years and no less also 
in madness,’ who endeavoured to suppress a tumult in 
Jerusalem provoked by the sacnieges of Lysimachus, 
brother of the apostate high priest Menelaus (2 Mac 4<o). 

HAUEAN (‘hollow land’) — The district S.E. from 
Mt. Hermon, in particular the fertile basin, about 
50 miles square and 2000 feet above sea-level, between 
the Jaiddn and Le^a. Only in Ezk 47i« i® is the 
name mentioned, and there as the ideal border of 
Canaan on the east. The modern Arabs call essentially 
the same district d-Hauran. The name occurs also 
in the ancient inscriptions of Assyria. In Graeco- Roman 
times the same general region was known as Auranitis; 
it was bounded on the N. by Trachomtis, and on the 
N.W. by Gaulanitis and Batanaea, All these districts 
belonged to Herod the Great. Upon his death they 
fell to Philip (Lk 3i). Troglodytes doubtless once 
occupied the E. portion; it is now inhabited by Druzes. 
The entire territory is to-day practically treeless. 

Geobge L. Robinson. 

HAVILAH. — A son of Cush according to Gn lO^, 1 Ch 
1», of Joktan according to Gn 10**, 1 Ch 1®. The river 
Pison (see Eden [Garden of] ) is said to compass the land 
of Havilah (Gn 2^^ ®), and it formed one of the hmits 
of the region occupied by the sons of Ishmael (Gn 25^®) 
in which also Saul smote the Amalekites (1 S 15®). It 
has been suggested that it formed the N.E. part of the 
Syrian desert, but it may with greater probability be 
identified with central and N.E. Arabia. 

L, W. King. 

HAWOTH-JAIE . — The precise meaning of Hawoth 
is uncertain, but it is taken usually to mean ‘tent- 
villages.’ In Nu 32^1 these villages are assigned 
to Gilead, but in Dt 3*^ and Jos IS^o to Bashan. 
The difficulty is caused by the attempt of the editors 
in the last two passages to harmomze the reference in 
Numbers with the tradition about the sixty fortresses 
of 1 K 413. There is no doubt that the Jair of 
Numbers and the Jair of Judges are identical. 

W. F. Cobb. 

HAWK. — Some eighteen species of hawk are known 
to exist in Palestine. The common kestrel {Falco 
tinnunculus) and the sparrow-hawk (Acdpiter nisus) 
are the commonest. The traveller through the land 
sees them everywhere. Hawks were ‘unclean’ birds 
(Lv liw, Dt 14“). The migratory habits of many 
species of Palestine hawks are referred to in Job 39®. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

HAY.— See Grass. 

HAZAEL usurped the throne of Syria (c. 844 b.c.) 
by murdering Ben-hadad ii, (Hazael’s successor was 
probably Ben-hadad ni., the Man’ of the inscriptions.) 
The form and fragmentary character of the OT refer- 
ences to Hazael demand caution in drawing conclusions 
from them. According to 1 K 19“, Ehjah is sent to 
anoint Hazael king of Syria; he is regarded as Jahweh’s 
instrument who is to pumsh the Baal-worshippers in 
Israel (v.i®). The next mention of him describes how 
Ben-hadad, Hazael’s predecessor, who is ill, sends 
Hazael to Elisha, to inquire whether he will recover 


( 2 K 87ff ); at the interview' which Hazael has with the 
Israelite prophet, the murder of the Syrian king is 
arranged, and Ehsha designates Hazael as his successor 
on the throne Both these passages introduce Hazael 
somewhat abruptly, in each case the Israelite prophet 
goes to Damascus; and each passage has for its central 
point the question of Hazael's succeeding to the throne 
of Syria; these considerations (not to mention others) 
suggest that the passages come from different sources, 
and are deahng with two accounts of the same event. 

The next mention of Hazael shows him fighting at 
Ramoth-gilead against the alhed armies of Joram, 
king of Israel, and Ahaziah, king of Judah (2 K *9 
9** “^), the narrative here breaks off to deal with other 
matters, and does not say what the result of the fighting 
was, but from 2 K 10®ff it is clear not only that Hazael 
was victonous then, but that he continued to be so for 
a number of years (see, further, 2 K 12i7ff , cf. Am. I®*®) ; 
indeed, it was not until his death that the Israelites were 
once more able to assert themselves 

W. O. E. Oesterlby. 

HAZAIAH. — A descendant of Judah (Neh 11®). 

HAZAE-ADDAE. — A place on the southern border of 
Canaan, west of Kadesh-barnea (Nu 34<). It appears 
to be the same as Hezron of Jos 153, which in the latter 
passage is connected with but separated from Addar. 

HAZAE-ENAN(once Ezk 47^7 Hazar-enon).— A place 
mentioned in Nu 34® as the northern boundary of 
Israel, and in Ezk 47^7 4 gi as one of the ideal boundaries. 
It was perhaps at the sources of the Orontes. See also 
Hazer-hatticon. 

HAZ AE-GADDAH . — An unknown town in the 
extreme south of Judah (Jos 15®). 

HAZARMAVETH . — ^The eponym of a Joktanite 
clan (Gn 10®=*! Ch 1®®), described as a ‘son’ of Joktan, 
fifth in order from Shem. Its identity with the modern 
Hadramaut is certain. It was celebrated for its traffic 
in frankincense. 

HAZAR-SHUAL. — A place in S. Judah (Jos 15®® « 
1 Ch 4*3) or Simeon (Jos 19»), re-peopled by Jews after 
the Captivity (Neh 11®). It may be the rmn Sa'weh 
on a hill E. of Beersheba. 

HAZAB-SUSAH (in 1 Ch 43i Hazar-siisim).— Acity 
in Simeon (Jos 19®*=! Ch 43i). The site is unknown. 
There is a ruin Sitsin, W. of Beersheba. 

HAZAB-SUSIH. — See Hazar-sdsah. 

HAZAZON-TAHAB (? * pruning of the palm,’ Gn 147). 
— It is identified with En-gedi (2 Ch 20®). The name is 
preserved in WOdy Hasaseh, N. of *Ain Jidy. Gn 147, 
however, seems to place it to the S.W. of the Dead Sea. 

W. Ewing. 

HAZEL (Gn 30®7).— See Almond. 

HAZEB-HATTICON (‘ the middle Hazer ’ ) . — A place 
named among the boundaries of (ideal) Israel (Ezk 473®). 
It is described as ‘by the border of Hauran.’ If the 
MT be correct, Hazer-hatticon is quite unknown; but 
there can be no reasonable doubt that we ought to 
emend to Hazar-enon as in vv .37 is and 43^. 

HAZEBIM.— In AV a place-name, but rightly 
replaced by ‘villages’ in RV (Dt 2*»). 

J. F. W Curdy, 

HAZEBOTH. — A camping-ground of Israel, the 
second station northward in the journey from Sinai 
(Nu 11»6 123® 3337*, and probably Dt 13). It is 
usually identified with the beautiful wady of *Ain e2- 
Khadrah^ about 30 miles north-east of Jebel Musa. 

J. F. M* Curdy. 

HAZIEL. — A Gershonite Levite (1 Ch 23®). 

HAZO. — ^The eponym of a Nahorite clan (Gn 22*). 
It is no doubt identical with HazU, which along with 
BazU is mentioned in an inscription of Esarhaddon. 

HAZOR. — ^1. The city of Jabin (Jos 113 etc,). In 
Naphtali (Jos lO®®). S. of Kedesh (1 Mac ll*- «7 eto 
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callpd m To I® Asherj, overlooking Lake Semechomtis— 
tl~U tilth (Jos. Ajil \ .y 1 1. The name probably Ungers 
in Jibcl and Mcr) il-IUKrirrh, alxoiit 7 miles N. of Rafed 
it was taken and destroyed by Joshua Solomon 
fortihed it (1 K It was taken by Tiglath-pileser 
III f2 K 2. A town in the Negeb of Judah (Jos 

i.'jS'i, unidentified. 3. A town also in the Negeb 
(Jos 15-’'' I, identical with Kenoth-hezron. 4. A place in 
Benjamin, N of Jerusalem (Neh probably Khirhet 
Hazzdr, between Beit Haninah and Nebtj Samwll. 
5. The kingdoms ol Hazor, named w’lth Kedar (Jer 49-^ 
etc L an Arabian district, possibly on the border of the 
desert W, Ew'ixg 

HAZOE-HADATTAH.—The text (Jos is not 
beyond suspicion. If it is correct, the name may mean 
‘new Hazor’ The place was in the Negeb of Judah, 
but the site is unknowm. 

HAZZELELPONI. — A female name in the genealogy 
of Judah (1 Ch 43). 

HE, — The fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and as 
such used in the 119th Psalm to designate the 5th part, 
each verse of which begins with this letter. 

HEAD. — Not the head but the heart was regarded 
as the seat of intellect , it w'as, however, the seat of hfe, 
and was naturally held in honour. Hence phrases such 
as ‘keeper of my head’ (1 S 282, cf Ps 140L, ‘sweanng 
by the head ’ (Mt 53®), and the metaphoncal use, common 
to all languages, as equivalent to ‘chief.’ In Dt 28^3^ 
Is 9^*, we find * head and tail ’ as a proverbial expression 
Christ is the head of the Church (Eph 41®, Col l^s 2i®), 
as man is of the woman (Eph 5^). To lift up the head 
is to grant success (Ps 27® 110", Gn 4V^, w’here there is 
an obvious iromcal parallel in v.i®). The hand on the 
head was a sign of mourmng (2 S 13i®, Jer 23^ , so dust or 
ashes (2 S l^, La 2i®); or covering the head (2 S IS**®, 
Jer 143). On the other hand, to uncover the head, i.e. 
to loose the turban and leave the hair in disorder, was also 
a sign of mourning (see AV and RYm, Lv 10® 13‘®, Ezk 
2417). Similarly shaving the head, a common practice 
in the East (Job l^®, Is 22«, Ezk 71®, Am 81®), it 
was forbidden to pnests (Lv 21®), and, in special forms, 
to all Israelites (19*7, Dt 140. It might also mark the 
close of a penod of mourmng (Dt 21^^), or of a Nazirite's 
vow (Nu 6®, Ac IS^S), or of a Levite’s punfication (Nu 
87). In Dt 32*3 there is a reference to the wamor’s 
long hair, RVm. Laying hands on the head was (a) part 
of the symbolism of sacrifice (Lv Ifi^O, (6) a sign of bless- 
ing (Gn 4S*‘), (c) a sign of consecration or ordination 
(Nu 2733, Ac 6®). In 2 K 23 the reference seems to be 
to the pupil sitting at the feet of his master. ‘ Head’ is 
also used, like ‘face,’ as a synonym for ‘self’ (Ps 7*®, 
and probably Pr 25“ Ro 12®®). 0, W. Emmet. 

HEADBAND.—In 1 K 2038 « RV this is the correct 
rendering of the word tr. ‘ashes’ m AV. Beyond the 
fact that it covered the wearer’s forehead its form is 
unknow'n. A different wwd, tr. ‘ headbands,’ Is 3®® AV, 
more probably represents ‘sashes,* as in RV; it is used 
again m Jer 2®® for the sash or girdle (EV ‘attire’) with 
which a bnde ‘girds’ herself (Is 49*® RV, the cognate 
verb). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HEADSTONE, more correctly ‘head stone,’ Zee 47 
etc. See Corner, Corner-Stone. 

HEADTZBEi TIRE. — The former is found in AV, as 
one word, only 1 Es 3®, for the kidaris, the stiff upright 
headdress of the Persian kings. In RV headlire sup- 
plants AV’s bonnet (wh. see). ‘The tire of thine 
head’ of Ezk 24i7 aV becomes in RV ‘thy headtire,’ 
but ‘tires’ is retained in v,®*. For the ‘round tires 
hke the moon’ of Is 31® AV, the crescents of RV, see 
Ornaments, and for the Hebrew headgear generally, 
see Dress, § 5, 

HEADY.— This form of the English word has been 
displaced by ‘headstrong.’ It occurs in 2 Ti where 
the same Gr. word is used as is translated ‘rashly’ 


(RV ‘rash’) in Ac IG®®. Bp. Hall (Works, li. 109) says, 
* We may offend as well in our heddye acceleration, as 
in our delay.’ 

HEALTH.— The word formerly covered (a) healing, 
(6) spmtual soundness, (c) general well-being Foi 
{a) cf Pr 12*8 13*7, Jer 8*®, where it represents the word 
usually translated ‘healing,’ (5) In Ps 42** 43® 67®, 
and frequently in Pr. Bk. Version, it stands tor the word 
otherwise tr ‘salvation’ or ‘help.’ In these usages 
It is active, (c) The wider passive use, including general 
well-being of body and soul, not merely the absence ot 
disease, is illustrated by Ac 27®*, 3 Jn ® Ct General 
Confession, ‘There is no health in us.’ See Medicine 

C. W. Emmet. 

HEART. — 1. Instances are not wanting in the OT of 
the employment of this word in a physiological sense, 
though they are not numerous. Jacob, for example, 
seems to have suffered in his old age from weakness of 
the heart, a sudden failure of its action occurred on 
receipt of the unexpected but joyful news of Joseph’s 
great prosperity (Gn 45®®). A similar failure proved 
fatal in the case of Eh. also in extreme old age (1 S 4*3-i8, 
cf the case of the exhausted king, 28®°). The effect 
of the rending of the pericardium is referred to by 
Hosea as well known (138); and although the proverb 
*a sound (RVm ‘tranquil’) heart is the life of the flesh’ 
(Pr 1430) IS pnmanly intended as a psychological truth, 
the simile is evidently borrowed from a universally 
recognized physiological fact (cf. 423). The aphorism 
attributed to ‘the Preacher’ (Ec 10®) may be interpreted 
in the same way; the ‘right hand’ is the symbol of 
strength and firmness, and the left of weakness and 
indecision (cf 2*0. Nor does it appear that OT writers 
were ignorant of the vital functions which the heart is 
called on to discharge This will be seen by their habit 
of using the word metaphorically as almost a synonym 
for the entire life (cf. Ps 22®® 69®®, Is 1®, where ‘head’ 
and ‘heart’ cover man’s whole being). 

2. The preponderating use of the word is, however, 
psychological; and it is in this way made to cover a large 
variety of thought. Thus it is employed to denote 
the centre of man's personal activities, the source whence 
the principles of his action denve their ongin (see 
Gn 6® 8®*, where men’s evil deeds are attributed to 
corruption of the heart). We are, therefore, able to 
understand the significance of the Psalmist’s penitential 
prayer, ‘Create in me a clean heart’ (Ps 61*®), and the 
meaning of the prophet’s declaration, ‘a new heart also 
will I give you’ (Ezk 36®®; cf. 11*8). The heart, more- 
over, was considered to be the seat of the emotions and 
passions (Dt 19®, 1 K 838, Is 30®®, cf. Ps 104*®, where the 
heart is said to be moved to gladness by the use of wine). 
It was a characteristic, too, of Hebraistic thought which 
made this organ the seat of the various activities of the 
intellect, such as understanding (Job 34*® 34, 1 k 4®®), 
purpose or determination (Ex 14®, 1 S 7®, 1 K 8®®, is 107), 
consciousness (Pr 14*®, where, if EV be an accurate tr. of 
the original text, the heart is said to be conscious both 
of sorrow and of joy; cf. 1 S 2*), imagination (cf. Lk 1®*, 
Gn 8®*), memory (Ps 31*®, 1 S 21*®; cf. Lk 2*® ®* 1®®). 
The monitions of the conscience are said to proceed from 
the heart (Job 27®), and the counterpart of the NT 
expression ‘branded in their own conscience as with a 
hot iron* (1 Ti 4® RV) is found in the OT words ‘ I will 
harden his heart’ (Ex 4®*; cf. Dt 2®®, Jos 11®® etc.). 
Closely connected with the idea of conscience is that of 
moral character, and so we find ‘a new heart’ as the 
great desideratum of a people needing restoration to f ifil 
and intimate relationship with God (Ezk 18**; cf. Dt 9®, 
1 K IH). It is, therefore, in those movements which 
characterize repentance, placed in antithesis to outward 
manifestations of sorrow for sin, ‘ Rend your heart and 
not your garments’ (J1 2*»). 

3, Moving along in the direction thus outhned, and 
not forgetting the influence of the Apocryphal writings 
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on later thought (cf. e.g. Wis S'® 17”, Sir 42^8 etc.), 
we shall be enabled to grasp the religious ideas enshuned 
in the teaching of tie NT. In the recorded utterances 
of Jesus, so i)rofoundly influenced by the ancient writings 
of the Jewi&h Church, the h( art oc(*upies a veiy ct ntral 
place. The beatific vision is reser\ed for those whose 
hearts are ‘pure’ (Mt 58; cf 2 Ti 2“ 1 P 1“ KVni) 
The heart is compared to the soil on w'hich seed is sown, 
it contains moral potentialities which spring into objecti\e 
existence in the outward life of the receiver (Lk 8*'*, 
cf., however, Mk 4^8-2®, where no mention is made of 
this organ; see also Mt 13^®, in which the heart is referred 
to, as in Is 610, as the seat of the spiritual understanding). 
Hidden within the remote recesses of the heart are 
those principles and thoughts which will inevitably 
spnng into active life, revealing its purity or its native 
corruption (Lk 6«; cf. Mt It is thus 

that men’s characters reveal themselves m naked 
reality (1 P 3^). It is the mfalhble index of human 
character, but can be read only by Him who ‘searcheth 
the hearts’ (Ro 827, cf. 1 S 16^ Pr 21®, Lk 16‘5). Human 
judgment can proceed only according to the uneinng 
evidence tendered by this resultant of inner forces, 
for ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them ’ (Mt 720) The 
more strictly Jewish of the NT wTiters show the influence 
of OT thought in their teaching. Where we should 
employ the word * conscience ’ St. John uses ‘heart,’ 
whose judgments in the moral sphere are final (1 Jn 32®f ) . 
Nor IS St. Paul free from the influence of this nomen- 
clature. He seems, in fact, to regard conscience as a 
function of the heart rather than as an independent 
moral and spiritual organ (Ro 2^^ where both words 
occur; cf. the quotation He 10‘*). In spite of the fact 
that the last-named Apostle frequently employs the 
terms ‘mind,’ ‘understanding,’ ‘reason,’ ‘thinkings,’ 
etc , to express the elements of intellectual acti\nty 
In man, we find him constantly reverting to the heart 
as discharging functions closely allied to these (cf. ‘the 
eyes of your heart,’ Eph see also 2 Co 48). With 
St. Paul, too, the heart is the seat of the determination 
or will (cf . 1 Co 72’, where ‘ steadfast in heart * is equiv- 
alent to will-power). In all these and similar cases, 
however, it will be noticed that it is man’s moral nature 
that he has in view, and the moral and spintual life, 
having its roots struck deep in his being, is appropriately 
conceived of as springing ultimately from the most 
essentially vital organ of his personal life. 

J. R. Willis. 

HEARTH. — See House, § 7. 

HEATH. — See Tamarisk. 

HEATHEN. — See Idolatry, Nations. 

HEAVEN. — ^In the cosmic theory of the ancient world, 
and of the Hebrews in particular, the earth was flat, lying 
between a great pit into which the shades of the dead 
departed, and the heavens above in which God and the 
angels dwelt, and to which it came to be thought the 
righteous went, after having been raised from the dead to 
live for ever. It was natural to think of the heavens as 
concave above the earth, and resting on some foundation, 
possibly of pillars, set at the extreme honzon (2 S 22®, 
Pr 82^-2®). 

The Hebrews, like other ancient peoples, believed in a 
plurality of heavens (Dt 10^*), and the hterature of 
Judaism speaks of seven. In the highest, or Aravotk, 
was the throne of God. Although the descriptions 
of these heavens varied, it would seem that it was 
not unusual to regard the third heaven as Paradise. It 
was to this that St. Paul said he had been caught up 
(2 Co 12®). 

This series of superimposed heavens was regarded as 
filled by different sorts of superhuman beings. The 
second heaven in later Jewish thought was regarded as 
the abode of evil spirits and angels awaiting punishment. 
The NT, however, does not commit itself to these precise 
speculations, although in Eph 6^® it speaks of spiritual 
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hosts of wickedness who dwell in heavenly places (cf. 
Eph 2®). Thib conception of heaven as being above a 
flat eaith underlies many ndigious expressions which are 
still cuncrit Th(*io have been various attempts to 
locate hf'a V en, as, for exampl(^ in Sinus as the centi al sun 
of our .system yiiiiilarly, there have been innumerable 
speculations endeavouring to set forth in sensuous form 
the soit of life which is to be Ined m heaven. All such 
speculations, however, he outside of the region of positive 
knowledge, and rest ultimately on the cosmogony of pre- 
scientific times. They may be of value in cultivating 
reUgious emotion, but they belong to the region of specu- 
lation. The Bibhcal descriptions of heaven are not 
scientific, but symbolical. Practically all these are to 
be found in the Johannine Apocalypse. It w’as undoubt- 
edly conceived of eschatologically by the NT writers, 
but they maintained a great reserve in all their descrip- 
tions of the life of the redeemed. It is, however, possible 
to state definitely that, while they conceived of the 
heavenly condition as involving social relations, they 
did not regard it as one in which the physical organism 
survived. The sensuous descriptions of heaven to be 
found m the Jewish apocalypses and in Mohammedanism 
are altogether excluded by the sayings of Jesus relative 
to mamage in the new age (Mk 1223j|), and those of St. 
Paul relative to the ‘spintual body.’ The prevailing 
tendency at the present time among theologians, to regard 
heaven as a state of the soul rather than a place, belongs 
likewise to the region of opimon. The degree of its prob- 
ability will be determined by one’s general view as to 
the nature of immortahty. Shailer Mathews. 

HEAVE-OPFERING.—See Sacrifice and Offering. 

HEAVINESS. — The Eng. word ‘heaviness’ is used 
in AV in the sense of ‘grief,’ and in no other sense. 
Thus Pr 10^ ‘A wise son raaketh a glad father; but a 
foohsh son is the heaviness of his mother.’ Compare 
Coverdale’s tr. of Ps 30^ ‘hevynesse maye well endure 
for a night, but joye commeth in the mornynge,* 
whence the Prayer Bk. version ‘heaviness may endure 
for a night.’ 

HEBER. — ^1. A man of Asher (Gn 46^^, Nu 26«, 
1 Ch 7^ ®2), The gentihc name Heberites occurs in 
Nu 26“. 2. The Kenite, according to Jg 4” 5®*, 
husband of Jael. He separated himself (Jg i“) from 
his Bedouin caste of Kemtes or nomad smiths, whose 
wanderings were confined chiefly to the south of Judah, 
and settled for a time near Kedesh on the plain to the 
west of the Sea of Galilee. 3. A man of Judah (1 Ch 4®8). 
4. A Benjamite (1 Ch 81®). 

HEBREW. — See Eber; Text Versions and Lan- 
guages OF OT. 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO. — Introductory , — At first 
sight it is not easy to understand why this treatise has 
been designated an Epistle. The only direct references by 
the writer to the character of his work are found in IS®®, 
where he styles it a ‘word of exhortation’ (cf. Ac 
4 Mac P), and speaks of having written ‘ (a letter) unto 
you in few words ’ (this verb seems to be more justly 
treated in AV than in RV). The general salutation of 
132« is similar to what is found in most of the NT 
Epistles (cf. Ro 16® , 1 Co 2 Co ph 421^ , 

Col 4i<® etc.). At the same time, there are numerous 
personal references scattered throughout the writing 
(135^ 511 41 10^® 6® etc.), and in most cases the author 
places himself on the same level with those to whom he 
is wnting (S^® 11^® 10^° etc.). In spite of the 

formality which might characterize this writing as a 
theological essay, it is erident that the early instinct of 
the Church in regarding it as essentially an Epistle is 
substantially sound and correct (cf. Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, p. 49 f,). Of course, the title ‘The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews’ (EV) is without early- 
textual authority. The oldest MSS have merely the 
superscription ‘to Hebrews,’ just as they have in the 
case of other NT epistles (‘to Romans,’ etc,). The only 
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other early description to which it is necessary to refer 
in this place is that given to it by Tertullian, who ex- 
pressly quotes it by the title of ' Barnabas to the Hebrews’ 
(de Pud 20). It seems to have been unanimously 
accepted from the very earliest period that the objective 
of the Epistle was correctly described by this title. 
Whether, however, this conclusion was based on sound 
traditional evidence or was merely arrived at from the 
internal character of the writing itself, must be left to 
research or conjecture; for we must not suppose that 
the words ‘to Hebrews’ form any part of the original 
document. 

1. Authorship, — Notwithstanding the fact that this 
writing was known by the most ancient Chnstian 
writers, at all events by those belonging to the Church 
in Rome, it is noteworthy that all traces as to its author- 
ship seem to have been lost very soon. The only 
information, with regard to this question, to be gleaned 
from the Roman Church is of the negative character 
that it was not written by St. Paul. Indeed, the 
Western Church as a whole seems to have allowed its 
presence in the Canon only after a period of uncertainty, 
and even then to have regarded it as of secondary im- 
portance because of its lack of Apostolic authority. 

The Muratorian Fragment does not include it in its cate- 
logue, and implicitly denies its Pauline authorship ( Tme 
blessed Apostle Paul himself, following the example of his 
predecessor John, wrote only to seven Churches by name, 
etc., see Westcott, Canon of the NT, App. C.), as does also 
Cams. Of moie direct value are the testimonies of Hip- 
polytus and Irenaeus, both of whom were acquainted with 
the Epistle, but denied that St Paul wrote it (cf . Eusebius, 
HE V. 26, vi. 20; see Salmon’s Inirod. to NT^, p. 47). The 
Churches of North Africa and Alexandria, on the contrary, 
have their respective positive traditions on this question. 
The former, aa has been noted already, attributed the writing 
to Barnabas — a theory preserved by Tertullian alone, and 
destined to fall into complete oblivion until quite recent 
times (cf. e g. Zahn, EtrUeitung, ii. p. 116 f ). 

The Alexandrian belief in the authorship of St. Paul, 
indirectly at least, dates as far back as the closing years 
of the 2nd century. Clem. Alex, goes so far as to 
suggest that St. Paul wrote it originally in Hebrew, 
suppressing his name from motives of expediency, and 
that St. Luke translated it for the use of those who 
understood only Greek. Ongen, who had his own 
doubts as to the reliability of the local tradition, never- 
theless upheld St. Paul as the ultimate author; and 
his influence undoubtedly had powerful weight in 
overcoming the Western hesitation. At all events, by 
the 5th cent, it was almost universally held to be the 
product of St. Paul’s literary activity; and this belief 
was not disturbed until the revival of learning in the 
16th cent., when again a wide divergence of opimon 
displayed itself. 

Erasmus, the first to express the latent feelings of uncer- 
tainty, conjectured in a cnaractenstically modest fashion 
that Clement of Rome was possibly the author. Luther, 
with his usual boldness and independence, hazarded the 
unsupported guess that its author was Apollos (cf . Farrar, 
The Early Days of Christianity, ch. xvii.; and Bleek, /nirod. 
to NT li. pp. 91 £F.). Calvin wavered between St. Luke 
and Clement, followmg, no doubt, some of the statements 
of Origen as to traditions current in his day (see Eusebius, 
HE vi. 26). 

In the midst of such conflicting evidence it is im- 
possible to feel certain on the question of authorship; 
nor need we experience uneasiness on this head. The 
authenticity and inspiration of a book are not dependent 
upon our knowing who wrote it. In the case of our 
Epistle, it IS the subject-matter which primarily arrests 
the attention. The writer is holding before the minds 
of his readers the Son of God, who, as man, has spoken 
‘at the end of these days’ (l^). It seems to be suitable 
to his theme that he should retire behind the veil of 
anonymity; for he speaks of One who is the ‘efful- 
gence’ of the Dirine Glory, ‘and the very image of his 
fubstance’ 

We have thus no resource but to appeal to the writing 
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itself in order to arrive at a decision as to the Itind 
person likely to have penned such a document (cf. art 
‘Hebrews’ in Hastings’ DR, vol ii. 338a) The author 
seems to have a personal and an intimate knowledge of 
the character and history of those whom he addresses 
(cf. 6” 103* 13^ ^®). It is quite possible, of course, 
that this may have been gained through the medium of 
others, and that he is speaking of a reputation estabhshed 
and well known. When we consider, however, the 
numerous instances in which close ties of relationship 
betray themselves, we are forced to the conclusion that 
the wnter and his readers were personally known to 
each other Timothy was a mutual friend (IS^s), 
although it is confessed that both the author and those 
addressed belong to the second generation of Christians 
(23). There is, moreover, a constant use of the first 
personal pronoun (P » 3^ » 4* 6^^ 8^ 9^ 10^“ 

19-25 80 113 1310), even in places where we should have 
expected that of the second person (e.g. 12”- 13^^ ). 

To the present writer the words translated 'that I may 
be restored speedily unto you' (13^®) seem to convey 
the meaning that he had been amongst them once, 
although Westcott is inclined to see here but a suggestion 
of ‘the idea of service which he had rendered and could 
render to his readers’ (Ep to the Hebrews, in loc., see 
also Introd. pp. lxxv~vi and Cremer, Bibl-Theol, Lex. of 
NT Greek, p. 312). If thus he were a dose personal 
acquaintance, these reminiscences of their former 
endurance, and of the faithfulness of those through 
whose instrumentality they had embraced the Christian 
faith, gam force and point (cf. 10^ 130. There is, 
moreover, a tone of authority throughout, as if the 
writer had no fear that his words would be resented or 
misinterpreted (12*^- 13® lO^s s® 5“®^ 3^* etc.). 

To these notes of authorship must be added the 
evidence of wide literary culture observable throughout 
the Epistle. This characteristic has been, and is, 
umversally acknowledged. The author did not use 
the Hebrew OT, and m the single quotation where he 
varies from the LXX we gather, either that he was ac- 
quainted with the Epistle to the Romans, or that he 
gives a vanant reading preserved and popularized by 
the Targ. Onk. (cf. lO^o and Ro 12i®). There is no 
other NT writer who displays the same rhetorical skill 
in presenting the final truths of the Christian religion in 
their world-wide relations (cf. 617.20 etc.). 

His vocabulary is rich and varied, and in this respect 
stands closer to the writings of St. Luke than to any 
other of the NT books. ‘The number of words found 
in the Epistle which have a peculiar Biblical sense is 
comparatively small’ (Westcott, ib. Introd. xlvi.). For 
these and similar reasons it is generally believed that 
our author was a scholar of Hellenistic training, and 
most probably an Alexandrian Jew of philosophic 
temperament and education (see Bacon, Inirod. to NT, 
p. 141). 

2. Destination, circumstances ofreaders, date.— When 
we ask ourselves the question, Who were the people 
addressed in this Epistle?, we are again met with a 
confusing variety of opinion. The chief rival claimants 
to this honour are three: Palestine, which has the most 
ancient tradition in its favour, and which is countenanced 
by the superscription; AZercandna; and Rome, where 
the Epistle first seems to have been known and recog- 
nized. One conclusion may, at any rate, be accepted 
as certain: the addressees formed a definite homo- 
geneous body of Christians. The writer has a local 
Church in view, founded at a specific period, and suffer- 
ing persecution at a definite date (note the tense of the 
verbs, ‘ye were enlightened,’ ‘ye endured,’ 10»). He 
addresses this Church independently of its recognized 
‘leaders’ (IS®*), In his exhortation to patience and 
endurance he reminds his readers of the speedy return 
of Jesus, as if they had already begun to despair of the 
fulfilment of that promise (lO^^ff-; cf. 2 P 3®*, Rev 3», 
2 Th ) . He had been with them at some period prior 
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to his writing, and he hoped once again to visit them mth scnption of the furniture of the Tabernacle would have 
Timothy as his compamon (ISi® »). Their spiritual been perfectly intelligible (9*® ; cf. is* 10^*® etc ). 
growth was arrested just at the point where he had That the addressees included Jews cannot be denied 

looked for vigour and force (5^^® 6^® ), and this resulted (see 6*^ etc.). At the same time, it woidd be 

m moral degeneracy (S^ 12® 3^*), and in neglect of futile to base an argument for the purely Jewish des- 
that ordinance which promotes social intercourse and tination of the Epistle upon such passages as speak of 
Chnstian fellowship (1025). As a Church, too, they were OT prophetic revelations having been made to ‘the 
in a position to help their poorer brethren (6*®), and he fathers’ (P), or of ‘the seed of Abraham* (2i®) as 
expected them to continue that help m the future constituting the basis of Jesus’ human nature. A 
(611)— a feature of early Christian activity which re- similar identification is made by St. Paul in writing to 
minds us of the poverty of the Church in Jud®a (cf. the Church in Rome (Ro 4i'S5), where undoubtedly 
Ac 11*® 24”, Ro 162®, 1 Co 16^® etc.). To the present there was a large admixture of Gentile Christians, 

writer this allusion of itself presents a formidable, if not Moreover, Clement of Rome again and again refers to 

a fatal, objection to the theory that Palestine was the ‘our fathers,’ though he too is writing to a Church 
destination of our Epistle. This conclusion is strength- largely Gentile (see cc. 4. 31. 62. etc.). It is also well to 
ened by the elegant Greek in which the Epistle is remember that the Christian Churches, for a century 
written, and by the writer’s use of the LXX instead of at least after they had begun to take defimte shape as 
the Hebrew OT. On the other hand, the only direct orgamzed bodies, were dependent, to a very large extent, 
internal evidence pointing to the readers* relations with upon the OT Scriptures for their spiritual nourishment 
Rome IS found m the salutation. ‘ They of Italy salute and guidance. These were to them the chief, if not the 
you* (13M). It is true that this is sufficient to establish only, authoritative record of God’s revelation of Himself 
a connexion, but it would be futile to deny that it is and His purposes to the world. It was perfectly natural, 
capable of a double explanation— that the Epistle was therefore, that St. Paul should presuppose a wide 
wntten either from or to Italy. The former seems at knowledge of OT history, and, indeed, of the Jewish 
first sight the more natural interpretation of the words interpretations of that history (cf. Ro 522® , 1 Co 15®, 
(cf. Col 41®) and we are not surprised to find such 2 Co 3^® Gal S*®), on the part of his Gentile 
scholars as Theodoret and Pnmasius expressing their readers, just as Clement of Rome does, 
belief that our author here discloses the place from which When we turn to our Epistle, we are struck at once 
he writes. Indeed, on the supposition that ‘they of by the fact that the writer is not moving in, or thinking 
Italy' were the writer’s companions who were absent of, a living practical Leviticalism. He is dealing with 
with him from Rome, the words do not seem the most Mosaism in its ideal conditions. The ritualism about 
felicitous method of expressing their regards. It would which he addresses his readers seems to be, not that 
be natural to mention some at least of their names in which actually obtained in the later Temple services 
lending greetings from them to their brethren, with (ci. e.g. 7® 9*1),^ but that splendid^ theoretical 

whom they must have been on terms of the most in- ceremonial every detail of which was believed to be 
timate fellowship (cf. Ro I621® , 1 Co 16^®). Besides, a type and a shadow ‘of the good things to come’ 
if he wrote from Rome we have a natural explanation, (9^^, cf. W. R. Smith's art. ‘ Hebrews’ in BBr), Indeed, 
amounting to a vera causa, of the fact that our Epistle the typological and allegorizing elements in the Epistle 
was known there from the very first ; for it must not be claim for it almost peremptorily a non-Eastern objective ; 
supposed that a writing like this was allowed to go forth and though the present writer cannot see his way to 
without copies having been made beforehand (for a accept Zahn’s conclusion that the addressees formed^ a 
supposed instance of this kind in the case of St. Luke’s compact body of Jewish Christians within a large Gentile 

writings, see Blass, sec. Lizcom, and Acia A posioforum, community of behevers, he is ready to yield to his 

especially the Prsefatio and Prolegomena respectively, exhaustive study of the problem when he points to 
where that scholar contends that the remarkable Rome as offering the fewest objections, on the whole, 

textual variations in these writings can be explained to be the destination of the writing {Einleit. in das NT, 
only by the theory of a second edition of each). ii. p. 146 ff.). 

Nor can the claim of Alexandria to be the destination Accepting this conclusion as at least a provisional, 
of the Epistle be said to have much force. The argu- and it may be a temporary, solution of the difficult 

ment on which this theory is mainly based has to do with question arising out of the objective of oui Epwtle, we 

the discrepancies between the writer’s descriptions of shall find several allusions to the existing conditions of 

Levitical worship and that which obtained in the Jewish life in the Church addressed. Nor shall we be left com- 

Temple in accordance with the Mosaic code (cf. e,g. pletely in the dark as to the probable daie of its corn- 

gar 727 etc.). It has been supposed that he had in his position. Looking first for incidental remarks, inde- 
mind the temple of Onias at Leontopolis in Egypt, pendently of the locaie of the readers, we find several 

This, however, is pure conjecture (cf. Westcott, ib. hints pointing to a comparatively late period in the 

Introd. p. xxxix.), and is contradicted by the historical history of the early Church. Both writer and readers 

evidence of the late date at which the Epistle seems to were separated by at least a generation from the first 

have been known in Alexandria, and by the fact that its drcle of believers (2*), The readers, moreover, had been 

authorship was completely hidden from the heads of long enough under the influence of the Christian faith 

the Church in that place. We are thus reduced to the to give our author grounds for hope that they could 

balancing of probabilities in selecting an objective for occupy the position of teachers and of ‘perfect* (‘full 

our Epistle, and in so doing we have to ask ourselves grown,* RV) professors of their religion ; note 
the much canvassed question, What were the ante- the verb translated ‘ye are become,’ which expresses 

cedents of the readers? Were they Gentile or Jewish the end of a lengthened process of degeneracy). This 

converts? Until a comparatively recent date it was hope was bitterly disappointed, although he is careful 

believed universally that the writer had Jewish Christians to recall a period when their love was warm and their 

before his mind. A formidable array, however, of NT Christian profession an active force in their lives (6»f ). 

critics, especially Continental, now advocate the theory Basing his appeal on this memory, he strives to encourage 

that, in spite of appearances to the contrary, the original them to revert to their former earnestness (‘ diligence,* 

readers of our Epistle were Gentiles or mainly Gentiles EV 6>2); and, in order to prevent that dulness to which 

{e.g. von Soden, Jfllicher, Weizsacker, Pfleiderer, they had already given way from developing further, 

M'Giffert, Bacon, etc.). (Certainly among the Christians he urges them to take for a pattern those Christian 

of the first two or three generations there must have been teachers who had already spent their hves m the service 

a large number of proselytes who were well acqu^nted of the faith (612). It is probable that their own rulers 

with the Levitical ceremonial, and to whom the de- of the preceding generation had signalized their fidelity 
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to Christ by endunng martyrdom for His sake (cf West- 
cotl, Ep to Hch., in loc ). The first tn-shness of their 
enthusiasm for the gospel was wearing off, and some 
at least amongst them were in danger of a complete 
lapse from Church membership (1025). cause of 

this temptation is not far to seek. In an earlier penod 
of their history they had ‘endured a great conflict of 
suffenngs’ ), and the wnter hints at another and 
a similar experience, of which the beginnings were 
making themselves felt (cf. 123* ; note the warmng 
tone in 10“ exhorting to the cultivation of patience). 
Persecution on this occasion had not as yet burst with 
Its full fury upon them (12<). That he sees it fast coming 
is eMdent from the writer’s continually appealing for an 
exhibition, of fortitude and patient endurance (12*® 
etc.). Indeed, he understands the dangers to which a 
Church, enjoying a period of freedom from the stress 
of active opposition (in this case peace for the Church 
had lasted, m the opinion of the present writer, for close 
on thirty years [see Robertson’s Hist of Christ. Church, 
vol. 1 . p. 7 f.]), is exposed when brought face to face 
with a sudden storm of persecution and relentless 
hatred (12® ). He seems to fear apostasy as the 

resuit of moral relaxation (12*2* ), and encourages his 
readers by telhng them of the liberation of Timothy 
from his imprisonment for the faith (132»). It is not 
impossible that one of his reasons for w’nting directly 
to the Church, instead of addressing it through ‘them 
that had the rule over them’ (IS**), was that he feared 
a similar fate for the latter, or that, like himself, they 
were compulsorily separated from their brethren (13*®) 
by the persecuting authorities. Now, if we accept 
Rome as the destination of our Epistle, and see in 137 
an allusion to the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and at the same time remember that w'e have the Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthian Church as its terminus ad 
Quem, we have reduced the limits of the date of its 
composition to the period between the Neromc and 
Domitiamc persecutions. Rather we should say, 
following some of the allusions referred to above, that 
it was wntten at the begininng of the latter cnsis; in 
other w’ords, the date would be within the closing years 
of the 8th and the opemng years of the 9th decade of 
the 1st cent. ad. The fact that Timothy was alive 
when our author wrote does not militate against this 
date, as he seems to have been a young man w’hen con- 
verted through the instrumentality of St. Paul (cf, 
1 Co 16**. 1 Ti 4*2, 2 Ti 2*2). 

Besides the danger to the faith arising from physical 
sufferings and persecutions, another and a more deadly 
enemy seems to have been threatemng to undermine 
the foundations of the Church at this period. After 
the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple, Jewish 
Rabbinism seems to have been endowed with a new 
and vigorous life. HeUemstic Judaism, with its syn- 
cretistic tendencies and its bitter prosdytizlng spirit, 
must have appealed very strongly to that class of 
Christians for whom an eclectic belief always has a 
subtle charm (cf. the warmng "Be not carried away 
by divers and strange teachings,’ and the reference 
to the distinctions regarding ‘meats’ in 13», which 
forcibly remind us of St. Paul's language in Col 2“; 
for an exhaustive survey of the extent and number of 
proselytes to Judaism, and the eagerness with which 
this work was pursued, see Schtlrer, HJP n. ii. 291-327). 

3. Purpose and contents.— In order to counteract 
this deadly influence, the wnter sets about proving the 
final and unxversalistic character of the Christian revela- 
tion. It is with this practical aim that he takes his 
pen in hand, and he himself gives its true designation 
to his literary effort when he styles it "a word of en- 
couragement’ (1322). At the same time, it is evident 
that our author moves on a high plane both of thought 
and of language. No other NT writer seems to have 
grasped so fully the cosmological significance attaching 
to the earthly life and experiences of Jesus (5*2. 4*fi 


2 flff i7f ), or to have set forth so clearly His present 
activity on behalf of ‘all them that obey him’ (59 2*8 7“ 
9*5 2*. cf. Ro 8“). For him the Incarnation has bndged 
once and for all the hitherto impassable gulf separating 
God and man, and has made intelligible for man the 
exhortation ‘Let us draw near’ to God, for a ‘new 
and hving way’ has been ‘dedicated for us’ through 
His flesh (1029® , cf. 7*9). It may be said, indeed, that 
the author regards Christianity as the final stage m the 
age-long process of religious evolution. The Levitical 
institutions, with their elaborate ceremomalism, con- 
stituted the preceding and preparatory step in the 
Divine plan of world-salvation. This too was good in 
Its way, and necessary, but of course imperfect. It did 
Its duty as a good servant, faithfully and well, but had 
to give way when the ‘heir of all things’ (1*) came to 
claim His inhentance (cf. S®* ). 

In order to establish emphatically the pre-eminence 
of Chnstiamty over all that went before, the Epistle 
opens with a senes of compansons between Chnst and 
the great representatives of the former dispensation, 
(a) In the ‘old time’ the messages of God were delivered 
‘by divers portions and m divers manners’ through 
the prophets, but now ‘at the end of these days’ He 
has spoken His final word ‘in a Son’ (I*® ), (5) The 

Law of Moses was revealed through the mediation of 
angels and was ‘ steadfast ’ (22) , but angels were employed 
in service ‘ on behalf of those who are to inherit salva- 
tion' (1**), whereas the revelation through the medium 
of the Son who was ‘ made a little lower than the angels ’ 
was correspondingly of a higher order than that which 
had these beings as intermediaries (l^-*^ 25-9). (c) The 

great lawgiver Moses occupied but the position of 
servant, and therefore holds a subordinate place to 
that of the Son in the Divine scheme of redemption 
(S*-*). (d) Finally, as Chnst is personally superior to 
Aaron, so His office is essentially more profound and 
efficacious than that which typified it. 

This last comparison is elaborated at much greater length 
than the others (8*-10*8), and indeed in its argumentative 
treatment is developed into a contrast. The discussion here 
IS simple but effective. All recognize that ‘without blood- 
sheddmg there is no forgiveness’ (92*), but Aaron and his 
successors went into the holy place ‘with blood not their 
own’ (9®), the blood of bulls and of goats, which cannot 
possibly take away sins (100. Moreover, the first requisite 
to the high-priestly service oi atonement is that a sm-offering 
had to be made for the officiatii^ priest himself before he 
offered for the people (9^ S*). The temporary makeshift 
character of these ordinances was shown and acknowledged 
by the fact that they had to be constantly repeated (‘ once 
in the year,’ 97, cf. lO*). They had in themselves no moral 
uplifting force, cleansing the consciences of, and perfecting, 
‘them that draw nigh’ (10** ). On the other hand, Christ 
entered into ‘the holy place once for all through his own 
blood ’ (9*2) , and, though He ‘ is able to sympathize with our 
weaknesses, having been tempted in all things accorffing to 
the likeness of our temptations,’ yet He remained sinless 
(4*5) . He needed not to offer on His own behalf, for tempta- 
tion and suffering proved to Him but stages m the process 
of perfecting His Sonship (2*® 6** 728). describmg the 
personal character of the nigh priest suited to our needs, 
the writer is at the same time describing the character of 
the sacrifice which Christ offered, for ‘ he ofifered up himself 
(728® ) . In order to obviate any obj ection likely to be made 
against the irregulanty of a priesthood outside the Levitical 
order,he has already pointed to an OT case in point, and here 
he strengthens his plea by quoting from a Psalm universally 
recognized as Messianic. Melchizedek was a priest who had 
no genealogical affinity with the tribe of Levi, and yet he 
WM greater than Aaron (7^-*®); and it was said by God of 
Hia own Son that He should be a ‘priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek’ (6® 7*’). 

We have said above that the central thought of our 
Epistleis the discovery by Chnstiamty of a way, hitherto 
hidden from the eyes of man, of access to God (cf. 4*® 
10*9 7 i>. Once this was accomplished, nothing 
further remained to be done (10*®) but to enter on 
that path which leads to the * Sabbath-rest reserved 
for the people of God’ (4®). We may now ask the 
question. What are the author’s conceptions with regard 
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to the Beinff and Personality of the High Pnest upon 
whOit* lunctions he sets such value? In other words, 
Whai arc the chief features of the Chrxstology of the Epistle f 
We have not to proceed far m the study of our Epistle 
beiore we are brought face to face with a thought which 
dominates each discussion of the relative claims of 
Chnst and the OT mimsters of revelation and redemp- 
tion It IS upon His Sonship that the superiority of 
Jesus IS based. Neither the prophets nor the mmistenng 
angels, neither Moses nor Aaron, could lay claim to that 
relationship which is inherent in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. In consequence ot the umque position occupied 
by ‘the Son ot God’ (4‘S cf. P e 3 c 53 723 1029 j, it 
tollows that the dispensation ushered in by Him is 
above all that went before it The latter was but the 
dim outline (‘shadow’;, not ev'en the full representation 
(‘the very image’) ‘of the good things which were to 
be’ (10^). Regarded as a means of revealing God to 
man, this supenority is self-evident, as the Son is above 
both prophets and angels. Looked on as a mediatorial 
scheme of redemption and of reconciliation, it stands 
immeasurably above that w’hose representatives were 
Moses the lawgiver and Aaron the priest. 

It is evident from what has been said that this 
feature of the Personality of Jesus is transcendent and 
unique. It is also evident that sonship in a general 
sense is not unknown to the author (cf. 12s 
As if to preclude all misunderstanding of his meaning, 
he at the outset defines his belief w'hen he represents 
the Son as ‘ the heir of all things ’ and the agent of God’s 
creative activity (3^^ ; cf. Jn 1^), the effulgence of His 
glory and the very image of His Person. Not only 
do we see m these words the definition of a faith which 
confesses Jesus as the great vvorld-sustaimng power (P) ; 
there is also implied, so far as a non-techmcal terminology 
can do so, belief m the eternity of His Being. It is 
true that the term ‘first-begotten’ (1®) does not neces- 
sanly carry the idea of etermty with it, or even the 
statement that He is the Maker of the ages (l^). On 
the other hand, we must remember that these are but 
supplemental to the grand Christological confession of 
v.2, which excludes the notion of the non-existence of 
the Son at any time in the ages of etermty. The shimng 
of light IS coeval with the light itself, and the impress 
of the seal on wax is the exact reproduction of the 
original engraving. It is true that we have here no 
systematic declaration of Christological belief. The 
time had not yet come for the constructive theologian 
At the same time, it is difficult to see how the author 
could have framed a more emphatic expression of his 
belief that Jesus the Son of God is a Divine Person from 
eternity to eternity (cf. 728 ). The grand and final 
scene in the Divine process of self-revelation is painted 
in words of magnificent solemmty, referred to inci- 
dentally, and repeated again and again. As the Son of 
God, Jesus had a Divine inheritance into which He 
entered, after His work of redemption was completed 
on earth, by sitting down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on High (IS; cf. lis 4^ 620 72 ®, Lk 226®, 
Mk 1619). 

In his reference to the work of the Son in ‘making 
purification for sins’ ( 1 *) the author implies at once his 
belief in the humanity of the Son, Although he gives 
us no direct clue to the extent of his knowledge of the 
conditions under winch the Incarnation was effected, 
he leaves us in no doubt not only that the man- 
hood of the Son is a reahty, but that for the work of 
redemption it was necessary that it should be so. The 
fact that his allusions to this doctrine are always indirect 
point to the conclusion that he expected his readers to 
be familiar with it as an indisputable article of the 
Christian faith. Besides, he reinforces his arguments 
by a running commentary upon those Psalms wherein 
he sees prophetic expressions of the humiliation of the 
Christ (cf. 27 9 « 1 ® 18 67). Incorporated with them 
we have numerous references to the earthly expenenees 
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of Jesus The manner of His death (12% cf 2® 

His geneial temptations (2‘^ 4''t, and, in partieular, 
that of Gethsemane (.■>% where the author boldly lefers 
to Jesus’ prayer to His Father in the face of an awful 
calamity, and the cause which occasioned that prayer), 
His work as preacher of salvation, and the delegation 
by Him of the work of proclamation to those w’lio heard 
Him (12 2 ®), His protracted struggle with implacable 
religious enemies (12®) — all point to our author’s imnute 
acquaintance with the histoncal facts of Jesus’ life. 

No attempt is made by the writer to minimi 2 e the 
extent and character of Jesus’ earthly sufferings and 
the limitations to which He was subjected. It seems 
us if, above all things, he is anxious to impress his readt rs 
with their stern reality, and as if they, in their turn, 
were tempted to despise the salvation w'liich was vvTOUght 
out through such humiliation (2®). For him this humilia- 
tion IS tilled with a moral and spintual significance of 
the most vital importance. In His constant endurance 
and His ultimate tnumph Jesus has left an abiding 
example to all who suffer temptation and persecution 
(12®^; cf. the expression ‘we behold him,’ etc, 2®). 
•The power of this example is the greater because of the 
oneness of Jesus and His people (cf 2^0, by which their 
endurance and witness become the embodiment and 
extension of His work in this respect (cf. 13 ^ 12D. 
The spiritual significance of the earthly life of Jesus is 
no less real and splendid. ‘It w^as fitting' that Jesus 
should be perfected ‘through sufferings’ (2^® not 
only because He thereby attained to the captaincy of 
salvation, becoming merciful and faithful (2i7) and 
sympathizing (47®), but because the ability to help 
‘his brethren’ (cf. 277- iv) springs from the double 
fact that He is one with them in His experiences, and 
at the same time victorious over sin (‘apart from sin,’ 
47 ®, cf. 79 ® 928 ) as they are not. The profound synthesis 
of the humiliation and the glory of Jesus thus effected 
by our author is enhanced as it reaches its chmax in 
the bold assertion that development in character was 
a necessary element in His earthly life (58; cf. the words 
‘perfected for evermore,’ T®*). 

In order that his readers may fully appreciate the 
character of the work accomplished by the life and 
death of Jesus, the writer proceeds to answer objections 
which may be raised against the propriety of His dis- 
charging the pnestly functions of mediation and atone- 
ment. This he does by a twofold process of reason- 
ing. First, reverting to the language of the great 
Messianic Psalm, he demonstrates the supenority in 
point of order, as in that of time, of the priesthood of 
Melchizedek to that of Aaron (5® 7o •74s. n etc.). Next 
he shows how the ideals dimly foreshadowed by the 
functions of the Aaronic priesthood have become fully 
and finally realized in the priesthood of Jesus (8^® 
98 f. i4f). There are certain characteristics in the 
Meichizedekian order which, by an allegorical method 
of interpretation, are shown to be typical in the sublime 
sense of the priesthood of Christ. It was (a) royal, 
(6) righteous, (c) peaceful, (d) personal, (c) eternal ( 72 f ). 
A high priest having these ideal attributes realized in 
himself answers to man's fallen condition, and they all 
meet in the Person of the Son ‘perfected for evermore’ 
(cf. 72®). No mention is made of the sacrificial aspect 
of Melchizedek’s work, but this is implied in the sub- 
sequent assertion that our high priest ‘offered up 
himself once for aE’ (727). indeed, it may be said 
that the latter characteristic is inseparable from the 
above-mentioned five, for the priesthood which realizes 
m itself the ethical ideals here outlined wiE inevitably 
crown itseU by the act of seE-sacrifice. The argument 
is then transferred from the Meichizedekian to the 
Levitical order, where the last-named function found 
detailed expression in the Mosaic ritual institutions. 
Here an answer is given to the question, ‘What has 
this man to offer? ’ The Aaronic priests offered sacrifices 
continuaEy, and in his description of the functions 
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Incidental to their position we seem to hear echoes of 
contruhtb out of the very parallelisms instituted. The 
Levitical priest is not (a) royal; he 'is appointed’ to 
f ulf il certain obligations (8®, cf. 50; he is not (h) essen- 
tially righteous, he has, before he fulfils his mediatorial 
functions, first to offer for his own sms (8’, cf. 5*); his 
w^oik does not conduce to (c) peace, for ‘conscience of 
sms’ is still, in spite of priestly activity, alive, and 
'perfection' is not thereby attained (10^^); his priest- 
hood IS not (d) personal; it is an inherited authority 
'made after the law of a carnal commandment' (7“). 
and the personal equation is shown to be eliminated 
by the fact that it is the blood of goats and calves that 
he offers (9^®); finally, it is not (e) eternal; its ordinances 
were temporary, ‘imposed until a time of reformation* 
(9^0). In every instance ‘the more excellent ministry* 
(8*) of Jesus is substantiated, while the repeated asser- 
tions of the sacnficial character of His priestly work, 
by the emphatic declarations that He is not only the 
Priest but the Sacnfice (7« »), show the difficulty 

the writer must have felt in sustaining a comparison 
which is summed up in an antithesis (‘once in the 
year’ 9’, and ‘eternal’ 9^^). The whole discussion 
may be regarded as an a fortiori argument on behalf 
of the supenonty of the priesthood of Jesus. The 
ntual of the Day of Atonement is selected as the basis 
of his contention, and it was here that the Levitical 
ceremonial was at its noblest Even here the 

above-mentiohed antithesis is observable; the Levitical 
ministry was discharged in a Tabernacle which was but 
‘a copy and shadow of the heavenly things’ (8®), while 
that of Christ fulfils itself in ‘the true tabernacle* (S^), 
where alone are displayed the eternal reahties of priestly 
sacrifice and mediation. The offering of Himself is 
not merely the material sacrifice of His body on the 
cross, though that is a necessary phase in His ministenal 
priesthood (cf. 2®* it is the transcendent spiritual 
act of One who is sinless (‘through the eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without blemish,’ 9^* 7®* 4‘®). This 
gives the offering its eternal validity (‘once for all,* 
7*7 gia 10^®), and although ‘the sacrifice of Himself* 
was consummated ‘at the end of the ages,* its force 
and value reach back to ‘ the foundation of the world * 
(gw, cf. 9^®), and continue for all the time that is to 
come (7»® 9«). 

Two other interdependent ideas remain to be briefly 
considered. It has already been said that our author 
may be described as a theological evolutionist, and in 
no sphere of his thought is this more evident than in 
his ideas of salvation and of faith. Salvation is not so 
much the present realization of the redemptive value 
of Christ’s atoning work as a movement commencing 
here and now towards that realization in all its fulness. 
It is true that faith is for him the power to bring the 
unseen realities into touch with the present life (11^®). 
At the same time, the dominant conception of salvation 
in the writer’s mind is the fruition of hopes originated 
and vitalized by the teaching and experiences of Jesus. 
Future dominion in a new world ordered and inhabited 
in perfect moral harmony (see Westcott, Ep. to Heb., 
on 2®) awaits those who neglect not ‘so great salva- 
tion* (2®). The basis upon which this lordship rests 
is the actuahzed crowned Kingship of the Man Jesus, 
which is at once the guarantee and the rationale of the 
vision (2« ). Immediately following this view another 
conception arises dealing with the realization, in the 
future, of a dominion based upon conquest. Death 
and the author of death are the enemies which Jesus 
has ‘brought to nought’; and not only has He done 
this, but He delivers those who all their life were in 
bondage ‘through fear.’ The perfect humanity of 
Jesus is again the avenue along which this goal is reached. 
No other way is possible, and in Him all may find their 
servitude transmuted into freedom and dominion 
(cf. 2^-18). Once more, arguing from the imperfect 
realization by the Israelites, under Joshua, of their 


hopes, the author points out that what they looked 
for in vam is a type of a higher thing which is now 
actually awaiting ‘the people of God.’ Salvation 
consists in entering into that eternal Sabbath-rest where 
Jesus has gone before, and where the presence of God 
is (cf. 492 ). The pivotal conception round which these 
ideas revolve is the unity of Christ and man, the likeness 
in all things, sin alone excepted, which was effected by 
the Incarnation. 

Our author’s habit of looking on faith as an active 
force in men’s lives displays the same tendency to make 
the future rather than the present the field of his vision. 
At the same time, it would be a great mistake to imagine 
that the present is outside the scope of his thought. 
Obedience^ however, is the word and thought preferred 
by him when he speaks of the present grounds of salva- 
tion (5®*, cf. 11®). Faith is for him a force working 
towards ethical ideals, a power which enables men of 
every nation and class to live lives of noble self-demal 
for righteousness’ sake, ‘as seeing him who is invisible* 
(cf. 11^-“* 42 6^* 10®9). Of this faith Jesus is ‘ the author 
and perfeeter’ (122), and here, too, we get a glimpse 
of that quickening Divine humanity upon which the 
wnter lays such constant stress, and which is the source 
of the effort demanded from his readers when he asks 
them to imitate their former rulers in a faith which 
issued in a glorious martyrdom. J. R- Willis. 

HEIBEON (‘association’). — 1. The third son of 
Kohath, known to us only from P (Ex Nu *0 and 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 6* i® IS® 23^^- 1®). The Hebronites 
are mentioned at the census taken in the wilderness of 
Smai (Nu 3®0i and appear again at the later census in 
the plains of Moab (26®®); cf. also 1 Ch 15** 23^^ 26^ sof . 
2. A son of Mareshah and father of Korah, Tappuah, 
Rekem, and Shema (1 Ch 2‘2“«). 

HEBEON. — A very ancient city in Palestine, 20 miles 
S.S.W. from Jerusalem. It is in a basin on one of the* 
highest points of the Judsan ndge, being about 3040 ft 
above sea-level. A note of its antiquity is given m 
Nu 1322, which states that it was ‘ seven years older than 
Zoan in Egypt.’ Its original name seems to have been 
35iriato-arba (i.e. probably Tetrapolis, or ‘Four Cities’), 
and it was a stronghold of the Anakim. In the time of 
Abraham, however (whose history is much bound up 
with this place), we read of Hittites here. From Ephron 
the Hittite he purchased the cave of Machpelah for the 
burial of Sarah his wife (Gn 23). This allusion has 
given rise to much controversy. At the time of the 
entry of the Israelites it was held by three chieftains 
of great stature, Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai (Nu 1322). 
On the partition of the country it was allotted to the 
tribe of Judah, or rather to the Calebites (Jos 1412 15^), 
who captured it for the Israelite immigrants. The city 
itself was allotted to the Kohathite Levltes, and it was 
set apart as a city of refuge (Jos 200. Here David 
reigned seven and a half years over Judah (2 S 5®), till 
his capture of Jerusalem from the Jebusites fixed there 
the capital of the country. It was here also that the 
rebellious Absalom established himself as king(2 SIS’* ). 
It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch ll^®). After the 
Captivity it was for a time in the hands of the Edomites 
(though from Neh 11®® it would appear to have been 
temporarily colonized by the returned Jews), but was 
re-captured by Judas Maccabseus (1 Mac 5®®). In the 
war under Vespasian it was burned. In 1 167 it became 
the see of a Latin bishop; in 1187 it was captured for 
the Muslims by Saladin. 

The modem town contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 
Its chief manufactures are glassware and leather water- 
skins. In the centre is the Haram or mosque, formerly 
a Crusaders’ church, built over the reputed cave of 
Machpelah. The modern name is Khalil er-RahmUn, 
* the fnend of the Merciful ’ — the Muslim title of Abraham. 
‘Abraham’s oak’ is shown near the city, but this is as 
apocryphal as the ascription of a cistern called ‘Sarah’s 
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hath ’ There is a remarkable stone-built enclosure near 
by called Rdmai d-KhaVll, it has been attempted to 
show this to be Samuel’s Ramah, probably, however, it 
IS nothing more important than a Muslim khan, built 
out of earlier matenals. R. A. S. Macausteb. 

hedge. — (1) mesUkah, a thorn hedge (Is 6*). (2) 

gQd&r or gedSrah — probably a stone wall (Ps 89^0 etc.). 
(3) phragmos (Gr.), Mt 21^3, Mk 12^ Lk 1423— a 
‘partition* of any land. E. W. G. Masterman. 

HEGAI or HEGE (Est 28 23).— A eunuch of 

Ahasuerus, and keeper of the w’omen, to whom the 
maidens were entrusted before they were brought in to 
the king. 

HEGEMONIDES (2 Mac 1321 ) —An officer left in 
command of thedistnct from Ptolemais to the Gerreniaas, 
by Lysias when he was forced to return to Syna to 
oppose the chancellor Philip (b.c. 162). 

HEIEER. — The heifer was used m agnculture (Jg 14J8, 
Jer 50^1, Hos 10“), and in religious ntual (Gn 15*, 
1 S 162, Nu 192 ^ etc.). Israel is compared to a heifer 
in Hos 4i«, and so is Egypt in Jer 462°, and Chaldaea in 
Jer 50“. See also Ox, Red Heifer. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

HEIR. — See Inheritance. 

HELAH. — One of the wives of Ashhur the ‘father’ of 
Tekoa (1 Ch 4® 0. 

HELAM. — The Aram®ans from beyond the river, 
whom Hadarezer summoned to his aid, came to Helam 
(2 S lO^s) and were there met and defeated by Davnd 
(v.17* ). So far as the form of the word is concerned, 
hUHm in v.w might mean ‘their army,’ There can, 
however, be little doubt that the LXX, Pesh. and Targ. 
are right in taking it as a proper name. Upon the 
ground of the LXX some introduce Helam also in 
Ezk 47^3. In this case it must have lain on the border 
between Damascus and Hamath. 

HELBAH.— A town of Asher (Jg l*i). Its identity 
is quite uncertain, 

HELBON.— A place celebrated in oW times for the 
excellence of its wines (Ezk 271®). It is identified with 
HalbUn, about 12 miles N. of Damascus. Grapes 
are still grown extensively on the surrounding slopes. 

W. Ewing. 

HELDAl.— 1. The captain of the military guard 
appointed for the tw’elfth monthly course of the Temple 
service (1 Ch 27^5). He is probably to be identified with 
'Heleb the son of Baanah the Netophathite,’ one of 
David’s thirty heroes (2 S 2322 ). In the parallel hst 
(1 Ch 113°) the name is more correctly given as Holed. 
The form Hddai is supported by Zee 6^°, and should 
probably be restored in the other two passages. 2. 
According to Zee 6i°, one of a small band who brought 
gifts of gold and silver from Babylon to those of the 
exiles who had returned under Zerubbabel. From 
these gifts Zechariah was told to make a crowm for 
Joshua the high pnest, which was to be placed in tbe 
Temple as a memorial of Heldai and his companions. 
In v.« Helem is clearly an error for Heldai. 

HELEB (2 S 2322).— See Heldai, 1. 

HELED (1 Ch 1130).— See Heldai, 1. 

HELEE. — Son of Gilead the Manassite, Nu 26 * 0 , 
Jos 172 (P). Patronymic, Helekites, Nu 263o, 

HELEM.— 1, A man of Asher (1 Ch 733).— 2. See 
Heldai, 2. 

HELEPH.— A town on the border of Naphtali (Jos 
19*3). Although mentioned in the Talmud iMegUlah, i. 1, 
Heleph has not been identified, 

HELEZ.— 1. One of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 232«). 
He is described as ‘the Paltite,’ i.e, a native of Beth- 
pelet in the Negeb of Judah (cf. Jos I 527 , Neh 11»*). 
But in the two parallel lists (1 Ch 11*^ and 27io) both 
the Hebrew text and the LXX read ‘the Pelonite.' 


The former reading is further inconsistent with 1 Ch 27'®, 
w’here Helez is expressly designated as ‘of the children 
ot Ephraim.’ He w'as m command of the military 
guard appointed for the seventh monthly course of 
the Temple service. See Pelontte, 2, A Judahite 
(1 Ch 230). 

HELI. — 1. The father of Joseph, in the genealogy of 
Jesus (Lk 323 ;. 2. An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es P), 
omitted in parallel passages, 1 Es S®, Ezr 7* 3, 

HELIODORUS.— The chancellor of Seleucus iv 
Philopator. At the instigation of Apollonius he was 
sent by the king to plunder the pnvate treasures kept 
m the Temple of Jerus., but was prevented from carry- 
ing out his design by an apparition (2 Mac 3"^^ ) In 
B c. 175, Heliodorus murdered Seleucus, and attempted 
to seize the Syrian crown, but he was driven out by 
Eumenes of Pergamus and his brother Attalus; and 
Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus, ascended the 
throne. There is commonly supposed to be a reference 
to Hehodorus in Dn I 120 , but the interpretation of the 
passage is doubtful. Further, he is frequently reckoned 
as one of the ten or the three kings of 

HELKAI.— A priesi (Neh 12i5). 

HELEATH. — A Levitical city belonging to the tnbe 
of Asher (Jos 19® 213i). The site is uncertain. The 
same place, owing probably to a textual error, appears in 
1 Ch 6® as Hukok. 

HELEATH-HAZZITRIM.— The name given to the 
spot at Gibeon where the fatal combat took place between 
the twelve champions chosen on either side from the men 
of Abner and Joab (2 S 2“). The name means ‘the 
field of sword edges.’ 

HBLEIAS.— 1 . The high priest Hilkiah in Josiah’s 
reign. He is mentioned m 1 Es 13—2 Ch 35* as a 
governor of the Temple, subscribing handsomely to 
Josiah’s great Passover; in 1 Es 8^ (cf. Ezr 70 as the 
great-grandfather of Ezra; and in Bar 1’ as father of 
Joakim, who was governor of the Temple in the reign 
of Zedekiah. 2. A distant ancestor of Baruch (Bar 10) 
3. The father of Susanna (Sus 2’2«). 

HELL.— See Eschatology, Gehenna, Hades, Sheol. 

HELLENISM. — See Education, Greece. 

HELMET. — See Armour, § 2 (5). 

HELON.— Father of Eliab, the prince of Zebulun 
at the first census, Nu I® 2^ 7®* 20 lO^® (P). 

HELPS.— Ac 27>7 ‘they used helps, undergirding the 
ships.’ The reference is to ‘cables passed round the 
hull of the ship, and tightly secured on deck, to prevent 
the timbers from starting, especially amidships, where 
in ancient vessels with one large mast the strain was 
very great. The technical English word is trapping, 
but the process has only been rarely employed since the 
early part of the century, owing to improvements in 
shipbuilding’ (Page’s Acts of the Apostles; see Smith’s 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, p, 105). 

HELPS. — In 1 Co 122* St. Paul, in order to show the 
diversity in unity found in the Church as the body of 
Christ, gives a list of services performed by various 
members of the churchly body. In the course of his 
enumeration he uses two Gr. nouns {antitSmpseis and 
kyberrOseis) employed nowhere else in the NT, and 
rendered in EV ‘helps,’ ‘governments.’ ‘Helps* may 
suggest a lowly kind of service, as of one who acts as 
assistant to a superior. The usage of the Gr. word, 
however, both in the LXX and in the papyri, points to 
succour given to the needy by those who are stronger; 
and this is borne out for the NT when the same word in 
Its verbal form occurs in St. Paul’s exhortation to the 
elders of the Ephesian Church to ‘hdp the weak* 
(Ac 20® RV). ‘ Helps* in this list of churchly gifts and 
services thus denotes such attentions to the poor and 
afflicted as were specially assigned at a later time to 
the office of the deacon; while 'governments* (RYm 
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'wise counsels') sugE^ests that rule and guidance which 
afterwards fell to presbyters or bishops. 

We are not to think, however, that there is any 
reference m this passage to deacons and bishops as 
Church officials The fact that ‘helps’ are named 
before 'governments,' and especially that abstract 
terms are used instead of concrete and personal ones as 
in the earlier part of the list, shows that it is functions, 
not offices, of winch the Apostle is thinking throughout 
The analogy of Ac 20®^, moreover, where it is presbyters 
(V.17 ItVm; or bishops RV) that are exhorted to 
help the v^eak, is against the supposition that m an 
Ep so early as 1 Cor. ‘helps* and ‘governments’ cor- 
responded to deacons and bishops. ‘Helps,’ as Hort 
says {Chr. Ecclesia, p 159), are ‘anything that could be 
done for poor or weak or outcast brethren, either by nch 
or powerful or influential brethren, or by the devotion of 
those who stood on no such eminence.’ ‘ Governments,’ 
again, refers to ‘ men who by wise counsels did for the 
community wffiat the steersman or pilot does for the 
ship.’ J C. Lambert. 

HELVE, — Dt 19®: a word nearly obsolete, equivalent 
to ‘handle.’ 

HEM. — See Fringes. 

HEM AM.— A Horite clan of Edom (Gn 36“). 1 Ch 
139 has Homam, but the LXX in both places Heman. 
Many scholars follow the LXX, others identify with 
Humaimeh south of Petra, or Hammam near Maon. 

George A. Barton. 

HEMAN.— There appear at first to be three different 
men of this name in the OT. 1. A legendary wise 
man W'hose wisdom Solomon excelled (1 K 43ij. 2. A 
son (or clan) of Zerah of the tribe of Judah (1 Ch 26), 
probably also alluded to in the title of Ps 88 as Heman 
the Ezrahite, Ezrah being another form of Zerah. 3. A 
Korahite singer of the time of David, said to be the son 
of Joel the son of Samuel (1 Ch 633, cf. also 15^7 is 16« 
251-6). As Chromcles m a number of cases confuses the 
genealogj’’ of Judah with that of Levi (cf., 1 Ch 

2^2 43 with 62), and as the wise men of 1 K 4®! are 
legendary, it is probable that the three Hemans are the 
same legendar3’’ ancestor of a clan celebrated for its 
music and wisdom. This view finds some support in 
the fact that the title of Ps 8S makes Heman both an 
Ezrahite (Judahite) and a Korahite (Levite). 

George A. Barton. 

HEMP AN. — See Hai^iran. 

HEMLOCK.— See Gall, Wormwood. 

HEV.— See Cock. 

HEN. — In Zee 61^ ‘Hen the son of Zephaniah’ is 
mentioned amongst those whose memory was to be 
perpetuated by the crowns laid up in the Temple (so 
AV, PvV). Some would substitute for ‘Hen’ the name 
‘Joshua* [Josiahl found in v.i®. 

HENA. — A w^ord occurring in conjunction with Iwah 
(2 K 18« 1913, Is 3713). Both are probably place-names. 
Busching has identified Hena with the modem Ana on 
the Euphrates; and Sachau supposes that Ivvah is 
‘/mm between Aleppo and Antioch. The Targum, 
however, takes the words as verb-forms, and reads ‘ he 
has dnven away and overturned.’ Hommel regards 
tnem as divine star-names (cf. Arab, al-han‘a and al- 
*awwSL). Cheyne emends the text, striking out Hem, and 
reading Iwwdh as "Azzah (=Gaza). W. M. Nesbit. 

HENADAD.— A Levite (Ezr 3®, Neh 318 « io»). 

HENNA. — See Camphire. 

HEPHER. — ^1. Son of Gilead the Manassite, and 
father of Zelophehad, Nu 26“ 27i, Jos (P). 
Patronymic, Hepheritea (Nu 2632). 2. One of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Ch 46). 3. A Mecherathite, one of David’s 
heroes (1 Ch 1136). 4. A Canaanite royal city, named 
hnmediately before Aphek (Jos 12i7). The site is un- 


HEREDITY 

certain. The land of Hepher is mentioned in 1 K 416 
along wnth Socoh. 

HEPHZI-BAH (‘she in whom is my delight’). — 1. 
The mother of Manasseh, king of Judah (2 K 21i). 
2. Sj'rabolic name of the Zion of Messianic times (Is 620. 

HERALD. — The word occurs only in Dn 3^ as tr. of 
Aram, kardz (probably = Gr. kdnjx). The herald is the 
mouthpiece of the king’s commands (cf Gn 41«, Est 6®). 
It IS found also m RVm of 1 Ti 2\ 2 Ti 1“, 2 P 2®, of 
St. Paul and Noah as heralds of God. The cognate Gr. 
verb and noun are regularly used m NT of ‘ preaching.’ 
‘Cner’ occurs in Sir 20^®. There is no instance in 
the Bible of the employment of ‘ heralds ’ in war. 

C. W. Emmet. 

HERB.— (1) yarag, yereq, twice tr ‘green thing’ (Ex 
IQi®, Is 156); gan y&raq, ‘garden of herbs,’ Dt 11^°, 
1 K 212. (2) ‘gsfii), herbage in general, Gn 1“ (cf. Arab. 
'ushb). See Grass. (3) deshe' is six times tr ‘herb’ 
(Dt 322, 2 K 1926, Job 3827, Ps ST®, Is ST®^ 66“). (4) 
'broth, 2 K 43® ‘herbs.’ This is explained to be the 
plant cole wort, but may have been any eatable herbs 
that survived the drought. The expressions ‘dew of 
herbs’ (Is 26i® AV) and ‘upon herbs’ (Is IS^ AV) are 
obscure. In the NT we have the Gr. terms botanb 
(He 67 ‘grass’) and lachanon=yereq (Mt 1332). 

See also Bitter Herbs. E. W C5. Mastbrman. 

HERCULES IS mentioned by this name only m 2 Mac 
419 20, where Jason, the head of the Hellemzmg party in 
Jerus. (b c. 174), sent 300 silver drachmas (about 
£12, 10s.) to Tyre as an offering in honour of Hercules, 
the tutelary deity of that city. Hercules was worshipped 
at Tyre from very early times, and his temple in that 
place was, according to Herod, ii. 44, as old as the city 
Itself, 2300 years before his own time. As a personifica- 
tion of the sun he afforded an example of the nature- 
worship so common among the Pheen., Egyp., and other 
nations of antiquity. 

HERD.— See Cattle, Ox, Sheep. 

HEREAFTER.— In Mt 26“ ‘Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of Man sitting on the nght hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven,’ the meaning of ‘here- 
after’ IS ‘from this time’ (RV ‘henceforth’). So 
Mk liw, Lk 226®, jn i8i 1430. Elsewhere the meaning 
is ‘at some time in the future,’ as Jn 137 ‘What I do 
thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter ’ 

HEREDITY, which may be defined as ‘ the hereditary 
transmission of quahties, or even acquirements,’ so far 
as It is a scientific theory, is not anticipated in Holy 
Senpture. That men are ‘made of one’ (Ac IT®® RV) 
IS a fact of expenence, which, in common with all litera- 
ture, the Bible assumes. The unsophisticated are content 
to argue from like to like, that is, by analogy. But the 
modern doctrine of heredity, rooted as it is in the science 
of biology, involves the recognition of a principle or 
law according to which characters are transmitted 
from parents to offspring. Of this there is no trace 111 
the Bible. Theology is therefore not directly interested 
in the differences between Weismann and the older 
exponents of Evolution. 

1. In the OT, which is the basis of the doctrine of 
the NT, there is no dogmatic purpose, and therefore 
no attempt to account for the fact that ‘all flesh* has 
‘corrupted his way upon the earth’ (Gn 6“), and that 
‘there is none that doeth good’ (Ps 14i^ A perfectly 
consistent point of view is not to be expected. Not a 
philosophical people, the Hebrews start from the obvious 
fact of the unity of the race in the possession of common 
flesh and blood (Job 141 15“), the son being begotten 
after the image of the father (Gn 5®; cf. He 2“). This 
is more especially emphasized in the unity of the race 
of Abraham, that ‘ Israel after the flesh ’ (1 Co lOi®), whose 
were the fathers and the promises (Ro Q*- 6). But the 
Bible never commits itself to a theory of the generation 
or procreation of the spirit, which is apparently given 
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oy God to each individual (Gn 2" T-, Job 33^), con- 
stitutes the personality (‘life’ 2 S V, ‘soul’ Nu 5®), and 
IS withdrawn at death (Ec 12';. Tins is the source of 
Ezekiel’s emphasis on individual responsibility (18<), a 
cnticism of the pioverb concerning sour grapes (v ®), 
which was made to rest on an admitted principle of the 
Mosaic covenant, the Msitation upon the children of the 
fathers’ sms (Ex 205). principle involves corporate 
guilt; which, though sometimes reduced to a paidonable 
weakness inseparable from flesh (Ps 78®'’ 103^^ Job lO’), 
and therefore suggestive of heredity, yet, as invoking 
Dmne wrath and punishment, cannot be regarded as 
a palliation of transgression (Ex 34", Ps 7“, Ro 1^®) 
Sin in the OT is disobedience, a breach of personal 
relations, needing from God forgiveness (Ex 34® 

Is 43“), and cannot therefore be explained on the 
pnnciple of hereditary transnussion Moreover, the 
unity of Israel is as much one of external status as of 
physical nature, of the inheritance of the firstborn no 
less than of community in flesh and blood (Ex 4^2, 
cf Gn 2523 2725). Similarly Adam is represented as 
degraded to a lower status by his sin, as cast out of 
the garden and begetting children m banishment from 
God’s presence. 

2. Such are the materials from which NT theology 
works out Its doctrine of original sin, not a transmitted 
tendency or bias towards evil, but a submission to the 
power of the dec’ll which may be predicated of the 
whole race. [See art Sin.] J. G. Simpson. 

HERBS.— 1. A mountain from which the Danites 
failed to expel the Amontes (Jg ). It is probably 
connected with Beth-shemesh (I K 4®, 2 Ch 28^®) or Ir- 
shemesh (Jos on the boundary between Judah and 
Dan. 2. In Jg 8^® (RV) ‘the ascent of Heres' is 
mentioned as the spot fiom which Gideon returned 
after the defeat of Zebah and Zalmunna. Both the 
topography and the text of the narrative are doubtful 
See also Ir-ha-hbres, Timnath-heres, Timnath- 

SERAH. 

HERESH.— A Levite (1 Ch 9»). 

HERESY. — The word 'heresy’ (Gr hairesis) is never 
used in the NT m the techmcal sense m which we find it 
by the first quarter of the 2nd cent., as a doctrinal de- 
parture from the true faith of the Church, implying a 
separation from its communion. The usual N’T mean- 
ing of hairesis is simply a party, school, or sect; and 
sect is the word by which it is most frequently rendered. 
In Acts this is the invariable use. Thus it is applied to 
the parties of the Pharisees and Sadducees (o^^ 15® 26®), 
precisely as in Jos, iAnt xiii. v. 9) . Similarly it is used 
of the followers of Christ, though not by themselves 
(24® 2822). In 2414 gt. Paul substitutes ‘the Way* 

for his accusers’ term ‘a sect.’ The reason may 
partly have been that in his own usage hairesis, "while 
still bearing the general sense of ‘party,’ had come to 
convey a reproach as applied to Christians. 

There was nothing that distressed St. Paul more than 
the presence of strife and party-feeling among his con- 
verts. The unity of the Church as the body of Christ 
was one of his ruling ideas (1 Co 12i2ff , Ro 12®, Eph 122f 
523ff , Col P®* 24 213); and the existence of factions, 
as fatal to the sense of unity, was strongly deprecated 
and condemned (Gal 520, 1 Co IP®; cf. ‘heretic,’ Tit 
310). ‘Heresy’ w^as division or schism (1 Co lli® 
shows that ‘heresy’ and ‘division’ [Gr. schisma] 
were practically synonymous); and ‘schism’ was a 
rending or cleaving of the body of Christ (122® 27). it 
was not doctnnal aberration from the truth, however, 
but practical breaches of the law of brotherly love that 
the Apostle condemned under the name of ‘heresy’ (see 
esp , as illustrating this, 1 Co Il^®« ). 

Outside of Acts and the Pauline Epp., hairesis is used 
in the NT only in 2 P 2K In this, probably the latest of 
the NT writings, we see a marked advance towards the 
subsequent ecclesiastical meaning of the word. The 


‘damnable (RV ‘destructive’) heresies' here spoken of 
spring not merely from a selfish and factious spirit, but 
from fake teaching. As j^et, however, there seems to 
be no thougiit of the existence of heretical bodies outside 
of the general Christian coininuiuon The heresies are 
false teachings (v i) leading to ‘licentious doings’ 
(v.2), but they are ‘brought m,’ says the writer, ‘among 
you.’ J. C. Lambert. 

HERETH. — A forest which was one of the hiding- 
places of David (1 S 225). The reference may be to the 
wooded mountain E. of Adullam, where the village of 
Kharas now stands. 

HERMAS. — A Christian at Rome, saluted in Ro W*. 
The name is a common one, especially among slaves. 
Ongen identifies this Hermas wit li the celebrated author of 
The Shepherd, a book considered by many in the 2nd cent, 
to be on a level with Scripture. For the disputed date 
of the book, which professes to record visions seen in the 
episcopate of Clement (c. a d. 90-100), but which is said 
in the Muratonan Fragment (c. 180-200?) to have been 
written in the episcopate of Pius (not before a.d. 139), 
see Salmon’s Introd. to the NT, Lect xxvi. But 
Origen’s identification is very improbable, the dates 
being scarcely compatible, and the name so common. 

A. J. Maclean. 

HERMES. — One of those greeted m Ro 16^4, possibly 
a slave in Caesar’s household. Hermes was a very 
common slave’s name (Lightfoot, Phihpp. p 176). 

A. J Maclean. 

HERMOGERES.— A compamon of St. Paul, who, 
with Phygelus and ‘all that are in Asia,’ deserted him 
(2 'll 1^®). The defection may probably have occurred 
at a time long past when St. Paul wrote (note RV). 
The AV refers to a defection at Rome, perhaps of natives 
of the province Asia in the city; but the aonst is 
against this. A. J. Maclean. 

HERMON. — The highest mountain in Syria (9050 ft. 
high), a spur of the Anti-Lebanon. Its name means 
‘apart’ or ‘sanctuary,’ and refers to its ancient sanctity 
(cf. Ps 89^2j and the name ‘mount Baal-hermon,’ Jg 
33). Meagre traces of ruins remain on its summit, prob- 
ably connected, at least partly, with a former high place. 
According to Dt 3®, it was called Sirion by the Sidomans 
and Senir (wh. see) by the Amorites. It may have been 
the scene of the Transfiguration (Mk 9®). ’The summit 
has three peaks, that on the S.E. being the highest. 
Snow lies on the top throughout the year, except in the 
autumn of some years; but usually there is a certain 
amount in the ravines. The top is bare above the 
snow-line; below it is richly wooded and covered with 
\Tineyards. The Synan bear can sometimes be seen 
here; seldom, if ever, anywhere else. The modem name 
is Jebel esh-Sheikh, ‘the Mountain of the Chief.' 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

HERMONITES.— A imstaken tr. in Ps 42® AV, 
corrected in RV to Hermons, and referring to the three 
peaks of the summit of Hermon (wh. see). 

HEROD. — ^The main interest attaching to the Herods 
is not concerned with their character as individual 
rulers. They acquire dignity when they are viewed 
as parts of a supremely dramatic situation in universal 
history. The fundamental elements m the situation 
are two. First, the course of world-power m antiquity, 
and the relation between it and the political principle 
in the constitution of the Chosen People. Second, the 
religious genius of Judaism, and its relation to the 
political elements in the experience of the Jews. 

A glance at the map shows that Palestine is an or- 
ganic part of the Mediterranean world. When, under 
the successors of Alexander, the centre of political 
gravity shifted from Persia to the shores of the Great 
Sea, the door was finally closed against the possibility 
of political autonomy in the Holy Land. The kingdom 
of the Seleucids had a much larger stake m the internal 
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affairs of the country than the Persian Empire thought conviction. The Empire was slowly closing 
of claiming For one thing, the political genius of the Palestine An independent Jewish power was impossible. 
Greeks demanded a more closely knit State than the The man who ruled the country was bound to 

Persian. For another, the fact that Palestine was in the interest of Rome. Hellenism in the Holy Lana 

the frontier towards Egypt made its political assimila- was the political order of the day. So Herod Diuii 
tion to Northern Syria a military necessity. The Mac- cities and gave them imperial names. He built ampni- 
cabiean War gave rise to the second Jewish State. But theatres, patronized the Greek games and, ^ mr as 
it was short-lived. Only during the disintegration his temperament and opportunities permitted, Greek 
of the house of Seleucus could it breathe freely. The literature. At the same time, while he was but hall- 

moment Rome stretched out her hands to Syria its Jew.’hesincerely desired to do large things for Judaism, 

knell was rung. He was a stout defender of the rights of the Jews m the 

The Hasmonsean house was obliged to face a hopeless Diaspora. He rebuilt the Temple with great splendour, 

foreign situation. World-politics made a career im- But his supreme gift to the Jews, a gift which they 

possible. In addition, it had to face an irreconcilable were not capable of appreciating, was a native raies- 
element in the constitution of Judaism. The rise of the timan power, which, whatever its methods, was by 
Pharisees and the development of the Essenes plainly profession Jewish. When he died, after long reign 
showed that the fortune of the Jews was not to be made (b.c. 37 to a.d. 4), and the Jews petitioned the Emperor 
In the political field. In truth, Judaism was vexed by for direct Roman rule (Jos. Ant xvii. li. 2), they snowed 
an insoluble contradiction. The soul of this people their incompetence to read the signs of the times, 
longed for universal dominion. But efficient political Roman rule was a very different thing from Persian 
methods for the attainment of dominion were disabled rule. When it came, the iron entered into the soul or 
by their reUgion. The Hasmonaean house was caught Judaism. 

between the upper and the nether millstone. 2. Axchelaus. — After some delay Herod s wiU was 

The foundations of the Herodian house were laid carried out. His sons were set up m power,— Archelaus 
by Antipater, an Idumsean (Jos. Anf xiv. i. 3). Appar- over Judaa and Idum®a, Antipas over Galilee and 
ently the Idumaeans, converted by the sword, were Peraea, Philip over Batanaea, Trachonitis, and Auramtis. 
never Jewish to the core. More than once the Pharisees To Archelaus had fallen the greatest prize, and at the 
flung the reproach ‘half-Jew* in the teeth of Herod, same time the hardest task. Having maintained 
Antipater was a man of undistinguished fanuly, and himself till the year 6 of our era, his misgovernment 
fought his way up by strength and cunning. The decay and weakness, co-operating with the impossible elements 
of the Hasmonaean house favoured his career. Palestine in Judaism, caused his downfall and exile. The Jews 
needed the strong hand. The power of Syria and the now had their own wish. Judaea came under direct 
power of Egypt were gone. Rome was passing through Roman rule. A tax was levied. Judas of Gam^a 
the decay of the Senatorial regime. The Empire had rose in rebellion. He was easily put down. But the 
not appeared to gather up the loose ends of provincial significance of his little rebellion was immense. For 
government. Pompey's capture of Jerusalem had now was born what Josephus calls ‘the fourth philo- 
shattered what little was left of Hasmonsean prestige, sophical sect* amongst the Jews (Ant. xvii. i. 6). The 
Yet Rome was not ready to assume direct control of Zealots dragged into the light the self-contradiction 
Palestine. of Judaism. The Jews could not build a State them- 

1. Kerod the Great. — Antipater’s son, Herod, had selves. Their principles made It impossible for them to 
shown himself before his father’s death both masterful keep the peace with their heathen over-lord. Conflict was 
and merciless. His courage was high, his understanding inevitable. 

capable of large conceptions, and his will able to adhere 3. Horod Antipas^ called *the tetrarch’ (Mt 14^ 
persistently to a distant end of action. His tempera- Lk 3^9 9^ Ac 130, had better fortune. Our Lord described 
ment was one of headlong passion; and when, in the him as a ‘fox' (Lk 13»). The name gives the clue 
later period of his hfe, the power and suspiciousness of to his nature. He was a man of craft rather than 
the tyrant had sapped the real magnanimity of his strength. But cunning served him well, and he kept 
nature, it converted him into a butcher, exercising his his seat until the year 39. The corroding immorality 
trade upon his own household as well as upon his oppo- of his race shows itself in his marriage with Herodias, 
nents. His marriage with Manamme, the heiress of the his brother's wife, and the wanton offence thereby 
Hasmoniean house, and his league with Rome, indicate given to Jewish sensibilities. (See John the Baptist ) 
the story of his life. His marnage was one both of love His lust proved his undoing. Herodias, an ambitious 
and of policy. His league was a matter of clear insight woman, spurred him out of his caution. In rivalry 
into the situation. He was once dnven out of Palestine with Herod Agrippa, he asked of Caligula the royal 
by an alliance between the Hasmonaean house and the title. This exciting suspicion, his doings were looked 
Parthians (Jos. Ant xiv. xiii. 9, 10). But, backed by into and he was banished. 

Rome, he returned with irresistible force. Mutual 4, Philip (Lk 3^) seems to have been the best among 
interest made the alliance close. Herod served the the sons of Herod. And it was his good fortune to rule 
Empire well. And Augustus and his successors showed over an outlying country where the questions always 
their appreciation. They stood by Herod and his de- rife in Jerusalem were not pressed. His character and 
scendants even when the task was not wholly pleasing, his good fortune together gave him a long and peaceful 
Josephus calls Herod a man of extraordinary fortune, rule (d. a.d. 34). 

He was rather a man of extraordinary force and political 6. Another Philip (son of Herod the Great and 
discernment- He owed his good fortune largely to Mariamme) is mentioned in Mt 14s H Mk as the first 
himself, manifesting powers which might have made husband of Herodias. 

him, in a less difficult field, fully deserving of his title 6. In Herod Agrippa I, the Herodian house seemed 
'the Great.* Heenjoyedthelife-longfavour of Augustus at one time to have reached the highwater-mark of 
and his minister Agrippa. He made life and property power. He had served a long apprenticeship in the 
in Palestine safe from every foe but his own tyranny. Imperial Court, where immorality, adaptability, and 
And though he showed himself a brutal murderer of flattery were the price of position. That he was not 
Mariamme and his own children, not to speak of the altogether unmanned is proved by his dissuading Calig- 
massacre of the Innocents (Mt 2), it must be remem- ula from his insane proposal to set up a statue of 
bered that Jerusalem was a hot-bed of intrigue. This himself in the Temple; for, in setting himself against 
does not justify him, but it explains his apparently the tyrant's whim, he staked life and fortune (Jos. Ant 
insensate blood-lust. xviii. viii.). In high favour with Caligula's successor 

His sympathy with Hellenism was a matter of honest he came to Jerusalem in the year 39, and was welcomed 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE FAMILY OF HEROD. 


ANm»ATEB, 
governor of 
Idumsea. 


Antipateb, 
procurator of Judsea, 
d . B.c. 33; 
m, Cypros, 
an Arabian. 


I. Dobis. 


Abtipatsb, 
put to death, 
B.C. 4. 


Phasael, Hebod the Qbeat, 
d in cap- d. b.c. 4; m, 

1 1 V 1 1 y, 

B.c. 40. 


Joseph. Phebor^s, 
d. B.c. 5; 
m. a low- 
born wo- 


II. Mari A Mil B. 
granddaughter 
of Hyrcanua xx. 


III. Marzammb, 
daughter of 
Simon the 
high priest. 


Salome, m. 

1. Joseph. 

2 Costobarua. 
3. Alexas. 


IV. Malthace, 
a Samaritan. 


V. Cleopatri, 
of Jerusalem. 


r~ 

Abisxobulub. 
put to death, 
B.c. 6;, m. 
Berenice, 
daughter of 
Salome. 


A L BZANESB, 
put to death, 
B.c. 6; m. 
Glaphyra, 
dau^ter of 
Archelaus, 
king of Cap- 
padocia. 


Salampsxo, C TP bos, 
m Phasael, m. An- 
her cousin, tipater, 
son of 
Salome. 


Herod Philip, 
m. Herodias, 
who divorced 
him. 


Archelaus. 
king 01 
J u d se a , 
B. c. 4: 
deposed 
ana d. in 
exile; m. 
Glaphyra, 
widow of 
Alexander. 


Herod Antipas, Olympias, Philip 
tetraroh of m. Joseph, tetrarchd 
Galilee and her cousin. Ituiaea. 
Persea; d. in 
exile at 
Lyons; m. 

Herodias, 
wife of Herod 
PhiUp. 


Herod Agrippa, 

Herodias, m. 

Aribtobulus, 

“1 

Herod, 

d. A.D. 44; m. 

1. Herod Philip. 

m. Jotape, a 

king of 

Cypros, daugh- 

2. Herod Antipas. 

princess of 

Ch^ois, 

ter of Phasael 


Emesa. 

d AD. 

and Salampsio. 
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Alexander. 


Tigranes, 
king of Armenia. 


Salome. 


Herod Agrippa ii.. 
king of Ghalcis, 
d. A.D. 90 (86?). 


Berenice, m. 

1. Herod, king of 

Chalcis. 

2. Polemon, kmg 

of Pontus. 


Drusilla, m. Drubus, 

1. Azizus, king d. young. 

of Emesa. 

2. Felix. 


Tigraneb, , 
king of Armenia. 


Alexander, 
Hag of 
OOieia. 


Agrippa, 
d. A J>. 79. 
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by the .bws with op^n arms He continued to hold 
the Iniiierial favour, and Iu.n teriitory W'as expanded 
until his rule had a wid»*r laihre than tliat of his giaiid- 
father His reifrn was the Indian surnrmT of Jiid.usm 
Km'H the Pharisees Ihoughl well of liim Wiien he 
was at Rome he lived as one who knew Rome w'ell 
But in Jeiusalera he wore his Juduisiri as a gaiimmt 
made to order. He was quite willing' to ffiatify the 
Jews by putting leading Christians to death (Ac 12) 
In high favour both at Jerusalem and at Rome, he 
seemed to be beyond attack. But the veto put on lus 
proposal to rebuild the walls of his capital showed 
clearly that he w^as on very thin ice. And the pagan 
streak in him w'as sure, soonei or later, to come to 
light. The story of his death, wlierein the Book of 
Acts (122®*23) and Josephus (Ant xix. vui. 2) substan- 
tially agree, brings this out. At Ciesaiea he paraded 
himself before a ser\ ile multitude as it he w^ere a little 
Caesar, a god on earth. Smitten by a terrible disease, 
he died in great agony (a p. 42) Jews and Christians 
alike looked on his end as a fitting punishment for his 
heathemsm. The house of Herod w’as ‘half-Jew’ to 
the last. 

7. Herod Agrippa n., son of the last named, before 
whom St. Paul delivered the discourse contained in 
Ac 26. 

[The genealogical table will bear out the opinion that 
Herod and his family brought into history a very con- 
siderable amount of vigour and ability ] 

Henry S. Nash. 

HERODIANS . — The name of a political party among 
the Jews, w’hich derived its name from the support it 
gave to the dynasty of Herod. Perhaps they hoped 
for the restoration of the national kingdom under one 
of the sons of Herod. The Herodians appear in the 
Gospels on two occasions (Mk 3®, Mt 22‘® || Mk 12‘®) 
as making common cause with the Pharisees against 
Jesus. 

HERODIAS.— See Herod, No. 3, and John the 
Baptist. 

HERODION. — A Christian mentioned in Ro 16“, 
apparently a Jew% and perhaps a freedman of the 
Herods. 

HERON. — The Heb. word ^an&phsh designates an 
unclean bird (Lv Ui®, Dt 14 ^ 8 )^ not otheiwise mentioned 
in the Bible, but sufficiently well known to be taken as 
a type of a class. The occurrence of this name immedi- 
ately after stork, and followed by the expression ‘ after 
her kind,’ makes it probable that the EV rendering is 
correct. The heron belongs to the same group as the 
stork, and no fewer than six species of the genus Ardea 
alone are found in Palestine. 

HESHBON is the modern HesMn, finely situated 
close to the edge of the great plateau of Eastern Palestine. 
The extensive ruins, mainly of Roman times, lie on 
two hills connected by a saddle. The site commands 
views, E. and S , of rolhng country; N., of lulls, in- 
cluding e.g, that on which €l-‘ Al (Elealeh) lies; and W , 
in the distance, of the hills of Judah, and nearer, through 
a gap in the near hills, of the Jordan valley, which lies 
some 4000 feet below, the river itself being barely 20 miles 
distant. Allotted to Reuben (Jos 13^0, Heshbon appears 
in the OT most frequently as being, or having been, 
the capital of Sihon (wh. see), king of the Amorites 
(Dt 2» and often), or, like many other towns in this 
neighbourhood, in the actual possession of the Moabites 
(Is 168^ , Jer 48^ to whom, according to Nu 21“ 
it had belonged before Sihon captured it. Jer 49’, 
which appears to make Heshbon an Amorite city, is 
probably corrupt (cf. Driver, Book of the Prophet Jere- 
miah). According to Josephus {Ant. xiii. xv. 4), it 
was in the hands of the Jews m the time of Alexander 
Jannseus (b.c. 104-78), The pools in Heshbon, men- 
tioned in Ca 7<, were perhaps pools near the spring 


which rises 600 feet below the city, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of which are traces of ancient conduits. 

G. B. Gray. 

HESHMON. — An unknown town m the extreme 
south of Judah (Jos 15*^). 

HETH.— A ‘son’ of Canaan, Gn (J)«l Ch VK 
The wives of Esau are called in Gn 27^® (R) ‘ daughters 
of Heth’; and in Gn 233ff 251® 4082 (all P) ‘children of 
Heth,’ i.e. Hittites, are located at Mamre. See, further, 
Hittites. 

HETHLON. — A place mentioned by Ezekiel (47^5 
48D as situated on the ideal northern boundary of Israel 
Furrer identifies it with the present Heitela, N.E. of 
Tripoli; and von Kasteren and others favour ' Adlun, 
north of the mouth of the Kasimiyyeh. 

W. M. Nesbit, 

HEXATEUCH.— The first five books of the OT were 
known in Jewish circles as ‘ the five-fifths of the Law ’ 
Chnstian scholars as early as Tertullian and Origen 
adopted the name Pentateuch, corresponding to their 
Jewish title, as a convement designation of these books 
‘The Law’ was regarded as a unique and authoritative 
exposition of all individual and social conduct within 
Israel: a wide gulf seemed to divide it from the Book of 
Joshua, which inaugurated the series of historical books 
known as ‘ the Latter Prophets.’ As a matter of fact, 
this division is wholly artificial. The five books of the 
Law are primarily intended to present the reader not 
with a codification of the legal system, but with some 
account of the antiquities and origins of Israel, as 
regards their religious worship, their political position, 
and their social arrangements. From this standpoint, 
nothing could be more arbitrary than to treat the Book 
of Joshua as the beginning of an entirely new series: 
‘Its contents, and, still more, its literary structure, show 
that It IS intimately connected with the Pentateuch, and 
describes the final stage in the history of the Origines of 
the Hebrew nation’ (Driver, LOT® 103). Critics have 
accordingly invented the name Hexateuch to emphasize 
this unity; and the name has now become universally 
accepted as an appropriate description of the first six 
volumes of the OT. In this article we propose to consider 
(I.) the composition, (11.) the critiasm, and (III.) the 
characteristics of the Hexateuch. 

I. Composition of the Hexateuch. — 1. The Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch was for long regarded as 
an unquestioned fact. The basis of this belief was the 
Jewish tradition of their origin which the Church took 
over with the books themselves. But this wide-spread 
and long-prevailing tradition cannot be sustained after 
an impartial investigation of all the facts. Indeed, the 
Pentateuch itself never claims such an authorship. 

The account of the death of Moses and Joshua must, of 
course, have been added by a later writer. The description 
of Moses’ character in Nu 12* cannot be the comment of the 
Isolator himself; while the appreciation of hie character 
which closes Deuteronomy (34i®) suggests that a long line 
of prophets had intervened between tne writer’s own time 
and Moses’ death. Similarly, Gn 12® is a reminder to the 
readers that the Canaanites were the original inhabitants 
of Palestine — a fact which it would have been obviously 
needless for Moses to record, but which subsequent genera- 
tions might have forgotten. Again, in Gn 36*^ a reference 
is made to the time ‘ before there reispied any kmg over 
the children of Israel,' which is explicate only as the com- 
ment of an author who Uved under the monarchy. The words 
contain no hmt of any predictive suggestion such as might 
be held to dispute the legitimacy of the same inference 
being drawn from the law of the kingdom (Dt 17^*), though 
even then it would be difficult to deny that, if Moses pro- 
vided for the contingency of a monarchical constitution, 
the form m which his advice is recorded is largely coloured 
by reminiscences of the historical situation in the reign of 
Solomon. 

Certain passages do, indeed, lay claim to Mosaic 
authorship— e.p. the defeat of the Amalekites (Ex 17«) 
and the Book of the Covenant (Ex 24^), the central part 
of the Deuteronomic legislation, i.e, chs. 12-26 (Dt 31"). 
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(In the same way Jos 21»5 to tlie preceding section, 

not to the v^holo book } In lart, tlw* care with which the 
w'nters or editors felt it iincesaary to emphasize a Mosaic 
onein lor certain sections, tfie surest indication that 
It never occurred to them to attribute the remainmi? 
portions of the book either to Moses or to Joshua, ami 
that they wished their readers to exercise as much 
discnmination as themselves in such mat tens How did 
the beliefmtheMosaicauthorship of the Pentateuch anse? 
Probably it was a natural interence from the lantpiage 
of Deuteronomy. There is absolutely nothin? to su??est 
his name as the probable author of the four earlier books , 
but when once Deuteronomy w as added to the collection, 
the name of Moses w’as transferred from that book to the 
whole w’ork, much as, at a later period, the name of DaMd 
was prefixed to the Psalter, though there has practically 
never been any doubt as to the inclusion of many post- 
Da\ idle psalms in that anthology of religious poems 

2. The indirect evidence of the Hexateuch, however, is 
of more importance, and the multitudinous repetitions, 
divergences, and e\en contradictions thus brought to 
light furnish a con\incin? proof that the books of the 
Hexateuch are the result of complicated literary 
processes, and cannot by any possibility be asenbed to 
a single author. It wnli be well to consider these 
phenomena as they concern respectively the legal and 
the histoncal sections of the Hexateuch. 

(a) The demonstration that in the Hexateuch we have 
at least three independent bodies of law, corresponding 
to the requirements of as many distinct histoncal 
situations, may be considered one of the most brilliant, 
as It IS also one of the most certain, of the achievements 
of Biblical criticism. 

(i.) The Book of the Covenant (=»C), Ex 20-23. — In 
these laws we catch a glimpse of primitive Israel. They 
are directed to the simple needs of an agricultural 
commumty. In religious matters, three feasts are 
mentioned when the sanctuary must be visited; and 
sacnfice may be done to Jehovah in any place, upon 
rough altars of earth or unhewn stone. 

( 11 ) The Deuteronomic Code (=Dj gives unmistak- 
able evidence of an advanced cmlization. Seven feasts 
are mentioned; and their original agricultural character 
is wholly subordinated to their religious sigmficance; the 
permission as to the numerous localities where Jehovah 
might be met and worshipped is arbitrarily and emphati- 
cally abrogated. 

(ill.) The Levitical legislation, or Priestly Code (=P), 
presupposes rather than anticipates a completely altered 
situation. The consciousness of sin, and the need of 
forgiveness, had taken the place of the earlier spirit of 
joyous festivity which came at stated times ‘to see 
Jehovah’ (an expression iudicioudy altered by orthodox 
senbes in later times into ‘to be seen by, or to appear 
before, Jehovah ’). Accordingly P describes with the ut- 
most fulness the ritual of the Day of Atonement, this* cul- 
minating institution of the Levitical system ’ is apparently 
unknown to all previous legislation. P, moreover, is 
in open conflict with D on the subject of the priesthood. 
In pre-exilic days the Levites were priests, even if one 
family, that of Aaron, may have enjoyed a special 
pre-eminence, but P takes the utmost pains to distingiush 
‘the pnests, the sons of Aaron,’ from ‘the Levites,’ 
the subordinate ministers of the sanctuary — a fact which 
practically proves the composition of the Priestly Code 
to have been subsequent to the reforms indicated by 
Ezekiel. Further innovations may be observed in. the 
means adopted for the provision of the priesthood. 
Thus, while in D the worshipper himself consumes the 
firstlings, though of course the pnest receives his due, 
in P the worshipper has no part or lot therein, as they 
are unreservedly appropriated for the support of the 
officiating minister. Other differences have also been 
detected. 

Now these divergences might conceivably be susceptible 
of being explained away by harmonistic ingenuity, were 


not the conclusions they suggest borne out by corrobora- 
tive testimony drawn from tw'o independent quarters. 

Historically it can be shown that tlie.se different codes 
correspond to different, stages of Israel’s de\elopment. 
It can be shown that D was unknow n before Josiah, and 
P before the Exile. A minute and patient investigation 
of such contemporary e\idence as w'e possess m the 
historical books has proved conclusively that many of 
the law’s of the Pentateuch as a w’hole w’ere for centuries 
wholly unknown to the religious leaders or social reformers 
of the country. It has also been showm that on two 
occasionsfar-reaching changes were taken in hand on the 
lines, and on the basis, of those two later codes, embodied 
in Deuteronomy and LeMticus. 

Linguistically it has become no less evident that each 
code has its own peculiar terminology, its own stylistic 
idiosyncrasies, its own characteristic mode of presentation. 
The continual recurrence of remarkable words, phrases, 
and even sentences, in each of the three codes, coupled with 
the fact that this distincti\ e phraseology and vocabulary 
is strictly confined to that particular code, and does not 
reappear in either of the others, practically excludes the 
possibihty of their emanating from the same author. 

It may therefore be held to be beyond reasonable 
dispute that the legal portions of the Hexateuch are 
incompatible either with unity of authorship or with 
an even approximately contemporaneous promulgation. 
Language shows that they are not the work of the same 
legislator, history is equally decisive against their being 
the product of a single age. 

(b) Passing from the legal to the narrative portion of 
the Hexateiich, we are confronted wnth a problem even 
more intricate and involved. 

(i. ) There ai e frequent repetitions. Continually we see 
the clearest traces of the same event being twice recorded. 
We may instance the story of Creation, the Flood, the 
history of Joseph, the Plagues of Egypt, the giving of 
quails and the sending of manna, the history of the spies, 
the rebellion of Korah, the appointment of Joshua, the 
conquest of Canaan. The names of various personages 
and famous sanctuanes are explained twice and even 
thrice. These examples must by no means be considered 
exhaustive: they could be multiplied almost indefimtely. 
It might, of course, be argued that the author dehber- 
ately repeated himself, but — 

(u.) These repetitions are marked by a corresponding 
change of language, and a difference of representation 
in the events they desenbe. We shall take the latter, 
the material differences, first. 

The second story of Creation (Gn seems to know 
nothing of the six days, and gives an order of the creative 
acts (man — ^vegetation— animals— woman) evidently opposed 
to that given in the first chapter. 

In the two accounts of the Flood ( 6 ^ 8-22 the former 
states that two of every sort of beast entered the ark (6^® 
while the latter states with equal explicitness that for one 
coupleof unclean beasts, seven couples of clean animals were 
to beadmitted(72 3). One account gives the duration of the 
Flood as 61 days; the other as a year and 10 days. 

In Joseph’s history, while one writer explains that at 
Reuben’s suggestion he was thrown into a pit from which 
he was stolen by the Midianites, the other records how 
Judah took the lead in selling him to the Ishmaelites 
the exact division is uncertain). 

‘The narrative of the plagues (Ex is marked by 

a series of systematic differences, relating to four distinct 
points — (1) the terms of the command addressed to Moses; 
(2) the demand made of Pharaoh; (3) the description of the 
plague; (4) the formula expressive of Pharaoh’s obstinacy* 
(Driver, l.c. p. 25). 

In the story of the spies (Nu 13. 14), the two accounts are 
so clear and complete that they can be extricated from 
each other without much difficulty and present us with 
two wholly independent narratives. In one, thespies explore 
only the south of Judah, and returning praise the fertility 
of the land, but dread the strength of the inhabitants; 
Caleb alone dissents from their counsel of despair, and is 
alpne exempted from the punishment of exclusion from the 
Holy Land. In the other, thespies penetrate to the extreme 
north, and on their return expatiate on the sterility of the 
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soil, Joshua is associated with Caleb both in the vain task 
of pacification and in the ensuing promise 

We may take as a final instance the rebellion of Korah 
(Nu 16. 17), where it seems that three narratives have been 
combined. In one, Dathan and Abiram, of the tribe of 
Ileuben, head a political rebellion against the civil domina> 
tion of Moses, and are swallowed up alive by the earth; 
in the second, Korah and two hundred and fifty princes 
of the conCTegation protest against the limitation of priestly 
rites to the tribe of Levi, and are consumed by fire; in 
the third, Korah is the spokesman of an ecclesiastical 
agitation fostered by the Levites against the exclusive 
pnvdeges enjoyed by Aaron and the Aaronic priesthood. 

These differences of representation are invariably 
accompanied by a change of language and of character- 
istic expression — ^so that out of inextncable confusion 
there are gradually seen to emerge three hterary entities 
corresponding to the three great legal strata. 

(1) Deuteronomy (==D) stands almost alone; but 
there are several Deuteronomic additions in the Book 
of Joshua, conceived in that spint of bitter hostihty 
to the heathen w'hich w'as considered an indispensable 
accompaniment of meritonous zeal. 

(2) The main body of the work corresponds to the Book 
of the Covenant, which is contained in its pages. Labori- 
ous investigations have established the fact that this 
is not a homogeneous document, but a composite work. 
Two writers have been distinguished; and from the 
fact that one uses ‘Jahweh,’ the other ‘Elohim’ as 
the ordinary title for God, they have been called respec- 
tively the Jahwist and the Elohist, contracted into 
J and E — while the combination of those histones which 
seems to have been effected at a comparatively early 
date is known as JE. 

(3) The framework of the entire history is due to the 
author of the Pnestly Code, and this document, which 
supplies the schematic basis for the arrangement of 
the whole work, is accordingly known as P. 

In conclusion, we should mention H, which stands for 
the Law of Holiness (Lv 17-26), a collection of moral and 
ceremonial precepts plainly antenor to the work of P 
in which it is embodied. There is also the redactor or 
editor (« R), who fused the different narratives together 
into one smooth and connected whole. 

Even this enumeration does not exhaust the capacity of 

of* tile Hexateu^. ^he excessive subtlety and arbitrary 
methods by which some writers have succeeded in detecting 
the existence, and defining the precise limits, of multitudi- 
nous authors, editors, and revisers, often resting their hy- 
potheses on no surer foundation than the extremely pre- 
carious basis of subjective preferences, must be pronounced 
rather a caricature than a legitims te development of critical 
ingenuity. 

II. CRi’racisM OP THE Hexateuch. — It is the task 
of criticism to discover the respective dates, and to 
determine the mutual relations of the component parts 
of the Hexateuch. 

1. Spasmodic attempts have been made throughout 
the 17th cent, towards a critical study of the Hexateuch; 
but to Jean Astruc, physician to Louis xiv., belongs the 
honour of being the first to deal with the subject in a 
scientific and systematic form (1753). He it was who 
first noted in Genesis the alternation of Divine names, 
and attributed this phenomenon to the two main sources 
from which he concluded Genesis was compiled. This 
discovery was developed by Eichhom, and became 
knownasthe Document Hypothesis. Eichhom observed 
that the variation of Divine names was regularly accom- 
panied by other characteristic differences both from a 
linguistic and an histoncal standpoint. Further investiga- 
tion revealed the presence of two sources, both employing 
the title ‘Elohim.’ This theory of a Second Elohist, 
from which at first many erroneous inferences were 
drawn, has established itself in the domain of Biblical 
cnticism as a no less unassailable conclusion than the 
onginal discovery of Astruc himself. 

2. These unexpected discoveries in the text of Genesis 
naturally suggested the critical analysis of the remaimng 


books of the Hexateuch. But the absence of any such 
distinctive criterion as the use of the two Divine names 
made progress difficult. Geddes, however, m Scotland 
(ISOO) and Vater in Germany (1802) essayed the task 
The latter, in particular, developed a consistent theory, 
known as the Fragment Hypothesis. He held that the 
perpetual repetitions and varying phraseology character- 
istic of the different sections, were susceptible of rational 
explanation only as an agglomeration of unconnected 
fragments, subsequently collected and not inharmom- 
ously patched together by an industrious historian of 
Israel’s early literature and antiquities. He believed 
that Deuteronomy onginated in the time of David; 
and that it formed the kernel round which the rest of 
the Pentateuch was gradually added. 

3. The chief weakness of this second theory (itself a 
natural exaggeration of the first) lay m the fact that it 
entirely ignored those indications of a umfymg principle 
and of a deliberate plan which are revealed by an examina- 
tion of the Hexateuch as a whole It was the great 
ment of de Wette to make this abundantly clear. But 
he also inaugurated an era of historical as opposed to, 
or rather as complementary to, literary cnticism. He 
led the way in instituting a careful companson between 
the contemporary narratives and the Pentateuchal 
legislation. As a result of this examination, he became 
conMnced that Deuteronomy presented a picture of 
Israel’s life and worship unknown in Israel before the 
time of Josiah's reformation. Only a short step separ- 
ated this conclusion fro'm the identification of D with 
the law-book discovered in the Temple in Josiah’s reign 
and adopted by that monarch as the basis of his reforms 
(2 K 22). The elimination of D considerably simplified, 
but did not finally solve, the mam problem. A reaction 
against de Wette's (at first) exclusively historical methods 
in favour of literary investigations resulted m establish- 
ing the connexion that subsisted between the Elohist 
of Genesis and the legislation of the middle books. 
This was considered the Grundschrift or primary docu- 
ment, which the Jahwistic writer supplemented and 
revised. Hence this theory is known as the Supplement 
Hypothesis, which held the field until Hupfdd (1853) 
pointed out that it ascribed to the Jahwist mutually in- 
compatible narratives, and a supplementary position 
quite foreign to his real character. 

4. We thus come to the Later Document Theory. 

Hupfeld’s labours bore fruit in three permanent results. 
(1) There are two distinct Elohistic documents under- 
lying Genesis — those chapters which have undergone a 
Jahwistic redaction (e.g. 20-22) being due to an entirely 
different author from the writer of Gn 1, (2) The 

Jahwist must be regarded as an independent source 
no less than the Elohist. (3) The repetitions and 
divergences of the Jahwist entirely disprove the Supple- 
ment Theory, and show that he is probably not even 
acquainted with the Elohist, but furnishes a self-con- 
tained, complete, and independent account. Hupfeld 
found a valuable ally in Noldeke, who, while introducing 
some minor modifications, showed how the Elohistic 
framework could be traced throughout the entire Hexa- 
teuch, and how it might easily be recogmzed by observing 
the recurrence of its hnguistic peculiarities and the 
fixity of its religious ideas. 

6 . The Graf -Wellhausen Theory .—-It will be observed 
that although criticism had begun to disentangle the 
component parts of the Hexateuch, no effort was made 
to inaugurate an inquiry into the mutual relations of 
the different documents. Still less does it seem to 
have occurred to any one to regard these three literary 
stratifications as embodiments, as it were, of vanous 
historical processes through which the nation passed at 
widely different periods, A provisional solution had 
been reached as to the use and extent of the different 
sources. Graf (1866) instituted a comparison between 
these sources themselves; and, assuming the identity 
of D with Josiah’s law-book as a fixed point from which 
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t,o commence investigations, concluded, after an ex- 
haustive inquiry, that while D presupposes the Jahwistic 
laws m Ex 20-23. 34, the bulk of the Levitical legislation 
(i e P or the Elohistic Grundschrift) must have been 
unknown to the writer Testing this result by external 
evidence, he concluded that P could not have been 
produced before the Exile, and that in all probability 
It was compiled by'Ezra. 

Some details of Graf’s theory rendered it especially 
vulnerable; but it was adopted by Wellhausen, whose 
Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1883) may be 
regarded as the culminating point of Biblical criticism. 
In his opinion — and in general we may consider his views 
on the mam question indisputable — a companson of 
the laws with the evidence supphed by the prophetical 
and historical books shows that ‘the three great strata 
of laws embodied in the so-called books of Moses are 
not all of one age, but correspond to three stages in the 
development of Israel’s institutions.’ Moreover, he 
justly pointed out that there were no valid grounds to 
distinguish between the legal and the histoncal sections. 
JE, which is mainly narrative, yet embodies the Sinaitic 
legislation; Deuteronomy gives a full historical presenta- 
tion; the Priestly Code supphes the framework of the 
whole. The chronological order of these codes may 
now be considered beyond dispute — Jahwistic, Deuter- 
onomy, Pnestly Code. ‘When the codes are set in 
their right places the main source of confusion in the 
study of the Old Testament is removed, the central 
problem of criticism is solved, and the controversy 
between modern criticism and conservative tradition 
is reaUy decided’ (W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 388). 

III. Characteristics of the Hexateuch. — It now 
remains to note the characteristics of the different 
documents, distinguishing not merely their literary 
differences but also their religious standpoint. Perhaps 
it will be simplest to begin with Deuteronomy, which, 
being more self-contained, also exhibits more unmista- 
kably the clearest evidence of independent thought and 
language, and whose approximate age, moreover, can 
be determined with a precision little short of absolute 
certainty. 

(1) D. — From 2 K 22 23 we learn that a book of 
the Law discovered in the Temple created an immense 
sensation, and provided the basis for the national reforma- 
tion undertaken by king Josiah in the year b.c. 621 at 
the instance of the prophetic party. The old theory 
was that this ‘Book of the Covenant’ was really the 
Pentateuch, composed ages before, long fallen into 
complete oblivion, at length accidentally re-discovered, 
and finally adopted as the rule of national righteousness. 
But this view is wholly untenable. 

(i.) It is incredible that the whole Pentateuch should 
have disappeared so utterly, or been so wholly forgotten. 
The book discovered in the Temple made so great an m- 
pression because to every one concerned it brought an entirely 
new message. , , 

(ii.) History has shown clearly that a very large part of 
the Pentateuch — the Levitical legislation — did not come 
into being, or at any rate into force, till very many years 
later; and that, therefore, these laws could not by any 
possibility have been included in this newly discovered 

(iii.) We may add that the account mentioiu that ’all 
the words of the book* were read out loud twice on one 
day. The manifest impossibility of such a feat with refer- 
ence to the entire Pentateuch has driven conservative 
critics to suggest a theory; of appropriate selections; but 
this arbitrary supposition is little better than a dishonest 
evasion. 

(iv.) Finally, the ‘Book of the Covenant* is a title never 
given to the entire Pentateuch, but only to certain of its 
constituent dements. 

If negative evidence proves that the law-book thus 
discovered was only a part of the Pentateuch, positive 
reasons leave practically no room for doubt that this 
part of the Law was identical with Deuteronomy. 

(i.) The name ‘Book of the Covenant’ can refer only 
to Ex 24^^ or to Deuteronomy. The other title ‘ Book of the 
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Law’ is repeatedly used in D itself as its own appropriate 
and familiar designation 

(u ) But we can best judge of the contents and character 
of Josiah’s law-book by observing its effect. The discovery 
of the book led to two important consequences, (a) An entire 
reform of the whole system of Israelite religion, the abolition 
of local sanctuaries, and the centralization of all sacrmcial 
worship in the Temple at Jerusalem (6) The celebration 
of a great Passover strictly m accordance with the cere- 
monies prescribed in the new book, by the entire people. 

Stylistically and linguistically, the distinguishing 
characteristics of D are very marked. ‘ In vocabulary, 
indeed, it presents comparatively few exceptional words; 
but particular words and phrases, consisting sometimes 
of entire clauses, recur with extraordinary frequency, 
giving a distinctive colounng to every part of the work’ 
(Driver, op. at. 99). So much so, indeed, that it is possible 
to recognize immediately a passage of Deuteronomic 
authorship, or written under Deuteronomic influence. 
(For a convenient conspectus of such words and phrases 
the reader is referred to the careful synopsis, ib 99-102.) 
The style is free and flowing; long and stately periods 
abound; but there is no affectation or monotony in the 
persuasive eloquence with which the writer urges the 
claims of Jahweh upon Israel. 

Theologically, the distinctive feature of D is the 
law of the one sanctuary, which is perpetually en- 
forced with solemn warnings; but it is, after all, only 
an external method of realizing the inmost thought of 
the book — the greatness of God’s love in the election 
and redemption of Israel, and the response for which 
He looks in the entire devotion of the human heart. 
This truly prophetical theme is handled with such 
warmth and tenderness as to justify its happily chosen 
designation as ‘the Gospel of the OT.’ 

(2) P. — If D represents the prophetic formulation of 
Mosaic legislation, viewed in the light of the subsequent 
history and religious experiences of four centuries, so 
does P show us how, a hundred years later, when the 
theocracy found practical embodiment in the realization 
of priestly ideals, the early history of Israel was inter- 
preted in accordance with the requirements of a later 
age. Just as the law of the one sanctuary in Deut . is the 
practical application of Isaiah’s doctrine concerning 
the sanctity and inviolability of Zion, so the separation 
of the Levites from the pnests, which is perpetually 
emphasized throughout Leviticus, is really the outcome 
of Ezekiel’s suggestion as to the best solution of the 
difficulty which arose when, m consequence of Josiah’s 
reformation, the high places were suppressed, and the 
priests who served them were consequently dispossessed 
of all means of subsistence. It was Ezekiel’s idea that the 
Levites, though previously enj'oying full priestly rights, 
should forfeit their privileges in consequence of their 
participation in the idolatrous practices which had char- 
acterized the worship at the high places, and should be 
degraded to the performance of menial duties connected 
with the cultus established at Jerusalem. A comparison 
of the theology and of the historical circumstances 
presupposed by P practically demonstrates its origin to 
be later than Ezekiel. Of course this refers only to its 
literary production, not to all its contents, some of which 
(e.g. the ‘Law of Holiness’) are plainly derived from a 
much more ancient source. It is, however, a mistake 
to view P as simply a code dealing with ritual regulations, 
or as the religious law-book of the restored community. 
The author, writing from a priestly standpoint, aims at 
giving a complete and systematic account of the 
‘origins,’ both political and religious, of his nation. 
Accordingly chronological lists, enumeration of names, 
and other similar statistics constitute a prominent 
feature of his narrative; and by those signs throughout 
the entire Hexateuch it becomes easy to distinguish the 
writer. As a rule, he is content to give a mere outline of 
the history, unless it becomes necessary to explain the 
ongin of some ceremonial institution. In representing 
God’s converse with men, he shrinks from using the 
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forcible, familiar language which earlier writers employed 
without scruple. Anthropomorphisms are rare, angels 
and dreams are not mentioned. On the other hand, P 
nowhere deals with those deeper spiritual problems — the 
origin of evil, the purpose of election, the idea of a 
universal mission, the Messiamc hope— which were so 
marked a feature in Israel’s rehgious consaousness. and 
which both claimed and received sympathetic, if not 
systematic, treatment from the other authors of the 
Hexateuch. 

The style of P is scarcely less distinctive than that of 
D. It is ‘stereotyped, measured, and prosaic.’ There 
is a mark d absence of the poetical element, and a no 
less marked repetition of stated formulae. Even the 
histoncal sections are marked by a quasi-legol phraseol- 
ogy, while the methodical completeness with which 
details are described, and directions given, tends at tunes 
to degenerate into monotonous prolixity. 

There can be no doubt that P with its systematic 
chronology furmshes the historical and literary frame- 
work of the Hexateuch; but the obvious deduction that 
it was therefore the earliest document, to which the 
others were in process of time attached, has been proved 
erroneous by a comparison and combination of historical, 
hterary, and theological considerations. We must, 
however, remember that ‘although there are reasons’ — 
and reasons which cannot seriously be controverted — 
‘for supposing that the Pnests’ Code assumed finally 
the shape in which W’e have it, m the age subsequent 
to Ezekiel, it rests ultimately upon an ancient traditional 
basis . . . The laws of P, even when they included later 
elements, were stiU referred to Moses — no doubt because 
in its basis and ongm Hebrew legislation W'as actually 
derived from him, and was only modified gradually' 
(Driver, op at. 154). 

(3) JE, — We now come to the remaining portions of the 
Hexateuch — which for convenience' sake are known as 
the work of JE. One is naturally suspicious of any 
needless multiplication of writers or documents; but 
the critical analysis of JB forces us to the conclusion that 
it is really a composite work, embodying two distinct 
traditions combined with no little skill by a subsequent 
editor. From a literary no less than from a linguistic 
standpoint, diversities and even divergences appear 
which convert doubt into certainty. Yet the compilation 
has a character of its own, and principles of its own, 
which may be termed prophetical in distinction from those 
which find expression in the Priestly Code, Both the 
documents from which JE was compiled traverse pretty 
much the same ground, and were probably composed 
at about the same time This would largely account 
for their frequent similanties; and of course it would 
have been the editor’s aim to remove any glaring dis- 
crepancies. We thus find the whole narrative char- 
acterized by a kind of superficial homogeneity, and also 
by the same general religious beliefs and hopes. But 
notwithstanding these considerations, the original 
independence of the two documents is so manifest in 
the greater part of the narrative that it has become an 
almost unanimously accepted conclusion of Hexateuchal 
criticism. The two sources are distinguished in three 
ways. They often tell a different tale; they employ 
different language; they proclaim a different message. 

It is in the history of the patnarchs that we first 
become aware of different accounts of the same trans- 
action (neither of which can be referred to P) standing 
side by side, although the independence is so marked 
that it passes into irreconcilable divergences. Similar 
phenomena abound throughout the Hexateuch. When 
once the possibihty of two documents was suspected, 
stylistic distinctions, themselves hitherto unsuspected, 
began to confirm this conclusion. The use of ‘ Jahweh’ 
by the one writer, of ‘Blohim’ by the other, furnished a 
simple criterion, which was not, however, uniformly 
available, especially after Genesis. But other differences, 
not sufiScient in themselves to prove diversity of author- 
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ship, were yet collected m sufficient numbers to lend 
strong support to the hypothesis which had been arrived 
at on quite different grounds. But the distinctions are 
by no means merely literary artifices. While E arose 
m Northern Israel, as is evidenced by the interest the 
author manifests in the Northern sanctuaries, J appears 
to have originated m the kingdom of Judah (cf the 
prominent part that distinctively Southern stones occupy 
in the course of the patriarchal history, and the pre- 
eminence of Judah, rather than Reuben, among the sons 
of Jacob) J is a patnot, and takes a loving pride m 
Israel’s early history; but he is not content with the mere 
facts, he seeks a philosophy of history He embodies 
in his narrative his reflexions on the origin of sin, and 
on the character of Israel’s God. He not merely recounts 
the election of the patriarchs, but realizes that the 
election is according to purpose, and that God’s purpose 
embraces humanity The whole patriarchal story 
IS ‘instinct with the consciousness of a great future' 
(Driver), which takes the form of a imssion in, if not to, 
the world. The style of J is free and flowing, vivid and 
picturesque His delineation of character, his introduc- 
tion of dialogue, his powerful descnption of scenes from 
common life, if somewhat idealistic, are yet so natural 
and graceful as to give the impression of unsurpassable 
charm. Speaking of Jahweh, he is untrammelled by 
theological scruples, and uses anthropomorphic and even 
anthropopathic expressions with frequency and without 
reserve. 

E — the Elohist or Ephraimite source — is more 
restrained in his language, more didactic m his history, 
more theological in his rehgious beliefs. The prophetical 
element is strongly brought out. Abraham is expressly 
called a prophet, Miriam a prophetess. The function of 
Moses IS prophetic m all but in name; the seventy elders 
receive prophetic inspiration; Joseph receives the spirit of 
Elohim; and Balaam’s prophetic office is recognized. E, 
moreover, both in his historical and in his legal sections, 
emphasizes the importance of a high ethical standard. 
God speaks through angels and human agents, reveals 
Himself in dreams. By this means the bold but forceful 
language of J is toned down in conformity with the 
demands or fears of a more timorous orthodoxy. It is a 
curious fact that E ignores Israel’s mission to the world; 
indeed, the author takes little or no interest in the affairs 
of other nations, or in the universal significance of Israel’s 
history or Israel’s hope. It is the theocracy m Israel 
that engages all his attention, and his work may be 
considered as drawing from the early history of the 
national ancestors a much needed lesson for the age in 
which he wrote — a lesson of the importance of high 
ethical standards, and of the reverence and worship due 
to the exalted Being who was Israel’s God. 

Which of those two histones was the first to be com- 
mitted to writing is a subject upon which critics are not 
agreed; but there is a general consensus of opinion that 
both authors wrote after the establishment of the 
monarchy. The usual date fixed is the century before 
B.C. 750. It must not, however, for a moment be 
imagined that the date of an event being recorded in a 
regular historical work is contemporaneous with its actual 
occurrence, and there is no valid reason for throwing 
ffiscredit upon the narratives or representations of JE 
because it was not till many years later that oral tradition 
concerning them became crystallized in a written 
record. 

It may legitimately be asked to what extent the 
criticism of the Hexateuch ajffects our belief in the 
inspiration of the sacred books. Our answer is that we 
have gained immeasurably. (1) Assuming the whole 
Hexateuch to have been composed by Moses, the 
divergences and alterations throughout the entire 
legislation are so numerous and manifold as to lay the 
work of the great lawgiver open to the charge of endless 
inconsistency and ‘ arbitrary experimentalizing. ’ (2) The 
history of the chosen nation was, on the traditional 
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view, perfectly unintelligible For many centunes the 
majonty of the laws gi\en ex hypothesi at Sinai were not 
only impracticable but even unknown. Now we see how 
at each stage of the nation’s religious development God 
raised up men inspired by His Spint to interpret the past 
in the hght of present requirements, and the present by 
the aid of past expenence, men who were commissioned 
to develop past legislation into a Innng message, to 
show how the Mosaic legislation contained within itself 
germs productive of an inextinguishable life, ever ready 
to renew itself in such law-s or forms as were required to 
secure the preservation of the nation and the religious 
ideals for which it stood. It is true that the Hexateuch 
has been analyzed into many component parts, yet 
It was not by one man’s mouth, but ‘in many fragments 
and in many manners, that God spoke of old to the fathers’ 
(He 11); and it is the realization of this progressive 
revelation in olden days which, more than anything else, 
enables Christians to grasp the majesty of that supreme 
and final dispensation wherein the same God has spoken 
once for all to us in His Son. Ernest A. Edghill. 

HEZEKIAH. — 1. One of the most prominent kings 
of Judah. He came to the throne after his father 
Ahaz, about b c. 714. The assertions that Samana was 
destroyed in his sixth year and that Sennachenb’s 
invasion came in his fourteenth year are inconsistent 
(2 K 1810 13). The latter has probability on its side, 
and as we know that Sennachenb invaded Palestine 
in 701 the calculation is easily made. 

Politically Hezekiah had a difficult task. His father 
had submitted to Assyria, but the vassalage was felt 
to be severe. The petty kingdoms of Palestine were 
restive under the yoke, and they were encouraged by 
the Egyptians to make an effort for independence 
There was always an Egyptian party at the court of 
Jerusalem, though at this tune Egypt was suffenng 
from internal dissensions. In the East the kingdom 
of Babylon under Merodach-baladan was also making 
trouble for the Assynans. Hezekiah seems to have 
remained faithful to the suzerain for some years after 
his accession, but when, about the time of Sennachenb’s 
accession (706), a coalition was formed against the 
oppressor he joined it. We may venture to suppose 
that about this time he received the embassy from 
Merodach-baladan (2 K 20i2ff , Is 39^® ), w'hich was 
intended to secure the co-operation of the Western States 
with Babylon m the effort then being made, Isaiah, 
as we know from his own discourses, was opposed to 
the Egyptian alliance, and apparently to the whole 
movement. The Philistines were for revolt, only 
Padi, king of Ekron, held out for his master the king of 
Assyria. For this reason Hezekiah invaded his terri- 
tory and took him prisoner. If, as the Bibhcal account 
seems to intimate (2 K IS^), he incorporated the con- 
quered land in his own kingdom, the gain was not for 
a long time. In 701 Sennachenb appeared on the 
scene, and there was no possibility of serious resistance. 
The inscriptions tell us that the invaders captured 
forty-six walled towns, and carried 200,000 Judahites 
into slavery. The Egyptian (some suppose it to be an 
Arabian) army made a show of coming to the help ot, 
its allies, but was met on the border and defeated. 
Hezekiah was compelled to release the captive Padi, 
who returned to his throne in triumph. Sennacherib 
was detained at Lachish by the stubborn resistance 
of that fortress, and could send only a detachment of 
his troops to Jerusalem. With it went an embassy, 
the account of which may be read in 2 K 18. 19 and 
Is 36. 37. The lacomc sentence: ‘ Hezekiah sent to the 
king of Assyria at Lachish, saying: I have offended; 
that which thou puttest on me will I bear’ (2 K IS^^) 
shows that abject submission was made. The price of 
peace was a heavy one — three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty talents of gold. To pay it, all the gold and 
silver that could be found was gathered together, even 
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the Temple doors (v >6; being stnpped of their precious 
metal. 

In our accounts we read of a great destruction which 
came upon the Assyrian army (2 K Is 
Whether Sennachenb was not satisfied with the sub- 
mission of Hezekiah, or whether a second campaign 
was made which the historian has confused w*ith this 
one, is not yet certainly knowm. There was a second 
expedition of Sennachenb’s to the west some years 
later than the one w'e have been considenng. At that 
time, It may be, the pestilence broke out and made 
the army too weak for further operations. It is clear 
that the people of Jerusalem felt that they had had 
a remarkable deliverance. Hezekiah’s sickness is 
dated by the Biblical writer in the time of this invasion, 
which can hardly be correct if the king lived fifteen 
years after that expenence. 

The account of Hezek all’s religious reforms is more 
sweeping than seems probable for that date. There 
seems no reason to doubt, however, that he destroyed 
the brazen serpent, which had been an object of worship 
in the Temple (2 K 18^), The cleansing of the country 
sanctuaries from idolatry, under the influence of Isaiah, 
may have been accomplished at the same time. Th» 
expansions of the Chromcler (2 Ch 29ff.) must be received 
with reserve. 

2. An ancestor of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph 1^), 
possibly to be identified with the king of the same name. 
3. Head of a family of exiles who returned, Ezr 2i® = 
Neh 7“ (cf. 1017). H. P. Smite. 

HEZION.— Father of Tabrimmon, and grandfather of 
Benhadad, the Synan king (1 K 15^®). It has been 
plausibly suggested that Hezion is identical with Rezon 
of 1 K 1123, the founder of the kingdom of Damascus, 
and an adversary to Solomon. 

HEZIR. — 1. The 17th of the priestly courses (1 Ch 
24 W). 2. A lay family, which signed the covenant 
(Neh 10«). 

HEZBO or HEZRAI. — One of David’s thirty heroes 
(2 S 23®, 1 Ch 1137). 

HEZRON.— 1. The eponymous head of a Reubemte 
family (Gn 46®, Ex Nu 26« = 1 Ch S®). 2. The 
eponymous head of a Judahite family (Gn 46^2^ Nu 2637* 
Ru 418 19, 1 Ch 25 » 18 21 24. 26 41 ). TMs Hczron 
appears also in the NT in the genealogy of our Lord 
(Mt 1®, Lk 333 ). The gentilic name Hezronites occurs in 
Nu 26« referring to the descendants of No. 1, and in 
V.21 referring to those of No. 2 above. 3. A town in the 
south of Judah (Jos IS®)— Hazar-addar of Nu 34^ 

HIDDAI.— One of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 233®). 
He is called Hurai in the parallel list 1 Ch ll®*. 

HIDDEKEL.— The nver Tigris, mentioned as the 
third river of Paradise (Gn 2“), and as ‘the great nver* 
by the side of which Daniel had his vision (Dn 10^). 
The Heb. Hiddeqd was taken from the Bab. name for 
the Tigris, Idiglat or Diglat, which was m turn derived 
from its Sumerian name, Idigna. L. W. King. 

HIEL. — The name of a certain Bethelite who in the 
days of Ahab fortified Jericho, and possibly sacrificed 
his two sons to appease the gods of the disturbed earth 
(1 K 163«). Some obscure event is here applied as a 
comment on the curse on Jencho pronounced by 
Joshua. W. F. Cobb. 

HIEBAPOLIS (‘holy city’) is mentioned in the 
Bible only m Col 4i3,in association with the neighbouring 
towns Laodicea and Colossae. All three were situated 
in the valley of the Lycus, a tnbutary of the Maeander, 
in Phrygia, Hierapolis on the north side being about 
6 miles from the former and 12 miles from the latter. 
(The best map of this district is at p. 472 of Ramsay’s 
Church in the Roman Empire ) It probably belonged 
originally to the tribe Hydrelitae, and derived its title 
from the medicinal hot springs there, which revealed 
plainly to the ancient mmd the presence of a divimty. 
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forcible, familiar language which earlier writers employed 
Without scruple. Anthropomorphisms are rare, angels 
and dreams are not mentioned. On the other hand, P 
nowhere deals with those deeper spiritual problems — the 
origin of evil, the purpose of election, the idea of a 
universal mission, the Messianic hope — which were so 
marked a feature m Israel’s rehgious consciousness, and 
which both claimed and received sympathetic, if not 
systematic, treatment from the other authors of the 
Hexateuch. 

The style of P is scarcely less distinctive than that of 
D It IS ‘stereotyped, measured, and prosaic.’ There 
IS a mark d absence of the poetical element, and a no 
less marked repetition of stated formulie. Even the 
hi.stoncal sections are marked by a quam-legiLl phraseol- 
ogy, while the methodical completeness with which 
details are described, and directions giv6*n, tends at times 
to degenerate into monotonous prohxity 

There can be no doubt that P with its systematic 
chronology furnishes the historical and literary frame- 
work of the Hexateuch; but the obvious deduction that 
it was therefore the earliest document, to which the 
others were in process of time attached, has been proved 
erroneous by a comparison and combination of historical, 
literary, and theological considerations. We must, 
however, remember that ‘although there are leasons’ — 
and reasons which cannot seriously be controverted — 
‘for supposing that the Priests’ Code assumed finally 
the shape in which we have it, in the age subsequent 
to Ezekiel, it rests ultimately upon an ancient traditional 
basis. . . . The laws of P, even W’hen they included later 
elements, were still referred to Moses — no doubt because 
in its basis and ongin Hebrew legislation W'as actually 
derived from him, and was only modified gradually’ 
(Driver, op cit. 154). 

(3 ) JE .—We now come to the remaining portions of the 
Hexateuch — which for convenience’ sake are known as 
the work of JE. One is naturally suspicious of any 
needless multiplication of wnters or documents; but 
the cntical analysis of JE forces us to the conclusion that 
it is really a composite work, embodying two distinct 
traditions combined with no little skill by a subsequent 
editor. From a literary no less than from a linguistic 
standpoint, diversities and even divergences appear 
which convert doubt into certainty. Yet the compilation 
has a character of its own, and pnnciples of its own, 
which may be termed prophetical in distinction from those 
which find expression in the Priestly Code. Both the 
documents from which JE was compiled traverse pretty 
much the same ground, and were probably composed 
at about the same time. This would largely account 
for their frequent similarities; and of course it would 
have been the editor’s aim to remove any glaring dis- 
crepancies. We thus find the whole narrative char- 
acterized by a kind of superficial homogeneity, and also 
by the same general rehgious behefs and hopes. But 
notwithstanding these considerations, the original 
independence of the two documents is so manifest in 
the greater part of the narrative that it has become an 
almost unammously accepted conclusion of Hexateuchal 
cnticism The two sources are distinguished in three 
ways. They often teE a different tale; they employ 
different language; they proclaim a different message. 

It is in the history of the patriarchs that we first 
become aware of different accounts of the same trans- 
action (neither of which can be referred to P) standing 
side by side, although the independence is so marked 
that it passes into irreconalable divergences. Similar 
phenomena abound throughout the Hexateuch. When 
once the possibility of two documents was suspected, 
stylistic distinctions, themselves hitherto unsuspected, 
began to confirm this conclusion. The use of ‘ Jahweh’ 
by the one writer, of ‘Elohim’ by the other, furnished a 
simple critenon, which was not, however, uniformly 
available, especially after Genesis. But other differences, 
not suffiaent in themselves to prove diversity of author- 
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ship, were yet collected in sufficient numbers to lend 
strong support to the hypothesis which had been arrived 
at on quite different grounds. But the distinctions are 
by no means merely literary artifices While E arose 
in Northern Israel, as is evidenced by the interest the 
author manifests m the Noithern sanctuaries, J appears 
to have originated m the kingdom of Judah (cf. the 
prominent part that distinctively Southern stones occupy 
in the course of the patriarchal history, and the pre- 
eminence of Judah, rather than Reuben, among the sons 
of Jacob). J is a patriot, and takes a loving pride m 
Israel’s early history, but he is not content with the mere 
facts, he seeks a philosophy of history He embodies 
in his narrative his reflexions on the ongin of sin, and 
on the character of Israel’s God. He not merely recounts 
the election of the patriarchs, but realizes that the 
election is according to purpose, and that God’s purpose 
embraces humanity The whole patriarchal story 
IS ‘instinct with the consciousness of a great future’ 
(Driver), which takes the form of a mission tn, if not to, 
the world. The style of J is free and flowing, vivid and 
picturesque. His delineation of character, his introduc- 
tion of dialogue, his powerful descnption of scenes from 
common Ufe, if somewhat ideahstic, are yet so natural 
and graceful as to give the impression of unsurpassable 
charm. Speaking of Jahweh, he is untrammelled by 
theological scruples, and uses anthropomorphic and even 
anthropopathic expressions with frequency and without 
reserve. 

E — the Elohist or Ephraimite source — is more 
restrained in his language, more didactic in his history, 
more theological m his religious beliefs The prophetical 
element is strongly brought out. Abraham is expressly 
called a prophet, Miriam a prophetess. The function of 
Moses IS prophetic in all but in name; the seventy elders 
receive prophetic inspiration, Joseph receives the spirit of 
Elohim ; and Balaam’s prophetic office is recognized E, 
moreover, both in his historical and in his legal sections, 
emphasizes the importance of a high ethical standard. 
God speaks through angels and human agents, reveals 
Himself in dreams. By this means the bold but forceful 
language of J is toned down in conformity with the 
demands or fears of a more timorous orthodoxy. It is a 
cunous fact that E ignores Israel’s mission to the world; 
indeed, the author takes little or no interest in the affairs 
of other nations, or in the universal significance of Israel’s 
history or Israel’s hope. It is the theocracy in Israel 
that engages all his attention, and his work may be 
considered as drawing from the early history of the 
national ancestors a much needed lesson for the age in 
which he wrote — a lesson of the importance of high 
ethical standards, and of the reverence and worship due 
to the exalted Being who was Israel’s God. 

Which of those two histories was the first to be com- 
mitted to writing is a subject upon which cntics are not 
agreed; but there is a general consensus of opinion that 
both authors wrote after the establishment of the 
monarchy. The usual date fixed is the century before 
B c. 750. It must not, however, for a moment be 
imagined that the date of an event being recorded m a 
regular historical work is contemporaneous with its actual 
occurrence, and there is no valid reason for throwing 
discredit upon the narratives or representations of JE 
because it was not till many years later that oral tradition 
concerning them became crystallized in a written 
record. 

It may legitimately be asked to what extent the 
criticism of the Hexateuch affects our belief in the 
inspiration of the sacred books. Our answer is that we 
have gained immeasurably, (1) Assuming the whole 
Hexateuch to have been composed by Moses, the 
divergences and alterations throughout the entire 
legislation are so numerous and manifold as to lay the 
work of the great law^ver open to the charge of endless 
inconsistency and * arbitrary experimentalizing.’ (2) The 
history of the chosen nation was, on the traditional 
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view, perfectly unintelligible For many centuries the 
majority of the laws given ex hypothesi at Sinai were not 
only impracticable but even unknown. Now we see how 
at each stage of the nation’s rekgious development God 
raised up men inspired by His Spirit to interpret the past 
in the hght of present requirements, and the present by 
the aid of past experience; men who were commissioned 
to develop past legislation into a li\ing message, to 
show how the Mosaic legislation contained within itself 
germs productive of an inextinguishable life, ever ready 
to renew itself in such laws or forms as were required to 
secure the preservation of the nation and the religious 
ideals for which it stood. It is true that the Hexateuch 
has been analyzed into many component parts; yet 
it was not by one man’s mouth, but ‘in many fragments 
and in many manners, that God spoke of old to the fathers’ 
(He V); and it is the reahzation of this progressive 
revelation in olden days which, more than anything else, 
enables Chnstians to grasp the majesty of that supreme 
and final dispensation wherein the same God has spoken 
once for all to us in His Son. Ernest A. Edghill. 

HEZEEIAH. — 1. One of the most prominent kings 
of Judah. He came to the throne after his father 
Ahaz, about b c. 714. The assertions that Samana was 
destroyed in his sixth year and that Sennachenb’s 
invasion came in his fourteenth year are inconsistent 
(2 K 18^® 13). The latter has probability on its side, 
and as we know that Sennacherib invaded Palestine 
in 701 the calculation is easily made. 

Politically Hezekiah had a difficult task. His father 
had submitted to Assyna, but the vassalage was felt 
to be severe. The petty kingdoms of Palestine were 
restive under the yoke, and they were encouraged by 
the Egyptians to make an effort for independence. 
There was always an Egyptian party at the court of 
Jerusalem, though at this time Egypt was suffenng 
from internal dissensions. In the East the kingdom 
of Babylon under Merodach-baladan was also making 
trouble for the Assyrians. Hezekiah seems to have 
remained faithful to the suzerain for some years after 
his accession, but when, about the time of Sennachenb’s 
accession (705), a coalition was formed against the 
oppressor he joined it. We may venture to suppose 
that about this time he received the embassy from 
Merodach-baladan (2 K , is 39^ ), which was 
intended to secure the co-operation of the Western States 
with Babylon in the effort then being made. Isaiah, 
as we know from his own discourses, was opposed to 
the Egyptian alliance, and apparently to the whole 
movement. The Philistines were for revolt; only 
Padi, king of Ekron, held out for his master the king of 
Assyna. For this reason Hezekiah invaded his terri- 
tory and took him pnsoner. If, as the Biblical account 
seems to intimate (2 K 18*), he incorporated the con- 
quered land in his own kingdom, the gain was not for 
a long time. In 701 Sennachenb appeared on the 
scene, and there was no possibility of senous resistance. 
The inscriptions tell us that the invaders captured 
forty-six walled towns, and earned 200,000 Judahites 
into slavery. The Egyptian (some suppose it to be an 
Arabian) army made a show of coming to the help of, 
its allies, but was met on the border and defeated. 
Hezekiah was compelled to release the captive Padi, 
who returned to his throne in triumph. Sennachenb 
was detained at Lachish by the stubborn resistance 
of that fortress, and could send only a detachment of 
his troops to Jerusalem. With it went an embassy, 
the account of which may be read in 2 K 18. 19 and 
Is 36. 37. The laconic sentence: ‘ Hezekiah sent to the 
king of Assyna at Lachish, saying: I have offended; 
that which thou puttest on me will I bear’ (2 K 18”) 
shows that abject submission was made. The price of 
peace was a heavy one — three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty talents of gold. To pay it, all the gold and 
silver that could be found was gathered together, even 
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the Temple doors (v i®) being stripped of their precious 
metal 

In our accounts we read of a great destruction which 
came upon the Assynan army (2 K Is 37^). 
Whether Sennachenb was not satisfied with the sub- 
mission of Hezekiah, or whether a second campaign 
was made which the historian has confused with this 
one, is not yet certainly known. There was a second 
expedition of Sennacherib’s to the west some years 
later than the one we have been considering. At that 
time, it may be, the pestilence broke out and made 
the army too weak for further operations. It is clear 
that the people of Jerusalem felt that they had had 
a remarkable deliverance. Hezekiah’s sickness is 
dated by the Bibhcal wnter in the time of this invasion, 
which can hardly be correct if the king lived fifteen 
years after that experience. 

The account of Hezeki ih’s religious reforms is more 
sweeping than seems probable for that date. There 
seems no reason to doubt, however, that he destroyed 
the brazen serpent, which had been an object of worship 
in the Temple (2 K 18^). The cleansing of the country 
sanctuanes from idolatry, under the influence of Isaiah, 
may have been accomplished at the same time The 
expansions of the Chronicler (2 Ch 29ff.) must be received 
with reserve. 

2. An ancestor of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph 10 . 
possibly to be identified with the king of the same name. 
3. Head of a fanuly of exiles who returned, Ezr 2i«*= 
Neh 721 (cf. 1017). H P. Smith. 

HEZION. — Father of Tabrimmon, and grandfather of 
Benhadad, the Synan king (1 K 15^8). It has been 
plausibly suggested that Hezion is identical with Rezon 
of 1 K 1123, the founder of the kingdom of Damascus, 
and an adversary to Solomon. 

HEZIR. — 1. The 17th of the priestly courses (1 Cb 
2415). 2. A lay family, which signed the covenant 
(Neh 1022). 

HEZRO or HEZRAI. — One of David’s thirty heroes 
(2 S 2335, 1 Ch 1137). 

HEZRON.— 1. The eponymous head of a Reubenite 
family (Gn 469, Ex 6“, Nu 265 = 1 Ch 53). 2. The 
eponymous head of a Judahite family (Gn 4672, Nu 262i = 
Ru 478 19, 1 Ch 2«- 9 18 21. 24 25 41). TMs HezroH 
appears also in the NT in the genealogy of our Lord 
(Mt 13, Lk 333). The gentihe name Hezronites occurs in 
Nu 268 referring to the descendants of No 1, and in 
v.27 referring to those of No. 2 above. 3. A town in the 
south of Judah (Jos l53)=Hazar-addar of Nu 34^ 

HIDDAI.--One of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 23*0) . 
He is called Hnrai in the parallel list 1 Ch 1132. 

HIDDEKEL. — The river 'Tigris, mentioned as the 
third nver of Paradise (Gn 27*), and as ‘the great river’ 
by the side of which Daniel had his vision (Dn 10*). 
The Heb. Hiddeqel was taken from the Bab.^ name for 
the Tigris, Idiglat or Diglat, which was in turn derived 
from its Sumenan name, Idigna, L. W. King. 

HIEL. — The name of a certain Bethelite who in the 
days of Ahah fortified Jericho, and possibly sacrificed 
his two sons to appease the gods of the disturbed earth 
(1 K 163*). Some obscure event is here applied as a 
comment on the curse on Jericho pronounced by 
Joshua. W. F. Cobb. 

HIERAPOLIS (‘holy dty’) is mentioned in the 
Bible only in Col 4i3, in association with the neighbounng 
towns Laodicea and Colossse. All three were situated 
in the valley of the Lycus, a tributary of the Mseander, 
in Phrygia, Hierapolis on the north side being about 
6 nules from the former and 12 miles from the latter. 
(The best map of this distnet is at p. 472 of Ramsay’s 
Church in the Roman Empire.) It probably belonged 
originally to the tribe Hydrelitae, and denved its title 
from the medicinal hot springs there, which revealed 
plainly to the ancient mind the presence of a ’divimty. 
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The water is strongly impregnated with alum, and the 
calcareous deposit which it forms explains the modern 
name Pambuk-Kalmi (Cotton Castle). Another sacred 
attribute of the city was a hole, about the circumference 
of a man’s body, from which noxious vapours issued: 
Strabo (in the time of Augustus) had seen sparrows 
stifled by them. The city owed all its importance m 
NT times to its religious character. It had not been 
visited by St. Paul, but derived its Christianity from 
his influence (cf. Ac 19^® and Col.). Legend declares 
that the Apostles Philip and John preached there, and 
this appears trustworthy. The fight between native 
superstition and the enlightenment brought by Chris- 
tianity must have been very bitter. The city remained 
important throughout the Empire, and was the birth- 
place of Epictetus, the Stoic, A. Souter. 

HIEREEL (1 Es 9“)=*Jehiel of Ezr lO®. 

HIEREMOTH.— 1. 1 Es 9=7 * Ezr 10“ Jeremoth. 
2 1 Es 930 « Ezr 1029 Jeremoth (RVm ‘and Ramoth’). 

HIERMAS (Es 9") -Ezr lO® Ramiah. 

HlEROinrhllTS. — A Synan officer in command of a 
district of Pal, under Antiochus v. Eupator, who harassed 
the Jews after the withdrawal of Lysias in b.c. 165 
(2 Mac 122). 

HIGGAION.— See Psalms (Titles). 

HIGH PLACE, SANCTUARY.-The terra ‘sanctuary’ 
is used by modern students of Semitic religion in two 
senses, a wider and a narrower. On the one hand, it may 
denote, as the etymology suggests, any ‘holy place,’ 
the sacredness of which is derived from its association 
with the presence of a deity. In the narrower seMe 
‘ sanctuary’ is used of every recogmzed place of worship, 
provided with an altar and other apparatus of the 
cult, the special designation of which in OT is hdmilhf 
EV ‘ high place.’ In this latter sense ‘sanctuary’ and 
‘high place’ are used synonymously in the older pro- 
phetic literature, as in Am 7» ‘the high places of Isaac 
shall he desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel shall be 
laid waste.’ 

1. In the wider sense of 'sanctuary,' as above defined, 
any arbitrarily chosen spot may become a holy place, 
if tradition associates it with a theophany, or visible 
manifestation of a Divine being. Such, indeed, was the 
origin of the most famous of the world’s sanctuaries 
(see 2 S 241 ® ). On the other hand, certain objects of 
nature — springs and rivers, trees, rocks and, in particular, 
mountains — have been regarded with special reverence 
by many primitive jieoples as ‘the homes or haunts of 
the gods.’ Thus the behef in the peculiar sacredness 
of springs and weUs of 'living water’ is one that has 
survived to our own day, even among advanced i;aces. 
It was to this belief that the ancient sanctuary of Beer- 
sheba (which see) owed its origin. A similar belief in 
sacred trees as the abode of superhuman spmts or 
numina has been scarcely less tenacious. The holy 
places which figure so conspicuously in the stories of 
the patnarchs are in many cases tree-sanctuaries of 
immemonal antiquity, such as 'the terebinth of Moreh,’ 
at Shechem, under which Abram is said to have buUt 
his first altar in Canaan (Gn 129* ; cf. 13^*). 

More sympathetic to the modern mind is the choice 
of mountains and hills as holy places. On mountain- 
tops, men, from remote ages, have felt themselves nearer 
to the Divine beings with whom they sought to hold 
converse (cf. Ps 1217). From OT the names of Horeb 
(or Sinai), the ‘mountain of God’ (Ex S*), of Ebal and 
(]rerizim, of Carmel and Tabor (Hos S^), at once suggest 
themselves as sanctuaries where the Hebrews worshipped 
their God. 

2. From these natural sanctuaries, which are by no 
means peculiar to the Hebrews or even to the Semitic 
family, we may now pass to a fuller discussion of 
the local sanctuaries or ‘high places,’ which were the 
recognized places of worship in Israel until near the 
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close of the seventh century b c Whatever may be tho 
precise etymological significance of the term bGmQh 
(plur. bamUth), there can be no doubt that ‘high place 
IS a sufficiently accurate rendenng. Repeatedly m OT 
the worshippers are said to *go up’ to, and to ‘come 
down’ from, the high places. The normal situation of 
a high place relative to the city whose sanctuary it 
w^as IS very clearly brought out in the account of the 
meeting of Samuel and Saul at Ramah (1 S 97^'2S). It 
is important, however, to note that a local sanctuary, 
even when it bore the name bdm^h, might be, and pre- 
sumably of ten was, within the city, and was not necessanly 
situated on a height. Thus Jeremiah speaks of ‘high 
places’ (bdmdih) in the valley of Topheth at Jerusalem 
(731 193 RV; cf. Ezk 63), and the high place, as we 
must call it, of the city of Gezer, presently to be de- 
scnbed, lay in the depression between the two hills on 
which the city was built. 

With few exceptions the high places of OT are much 
older, as places of worslup, than the Hebrew conquest. 
Of this the Hebrews in later times were well aware, as 
IS shown by the endeavour on the part of the popular 
tradition to claim their own patriarchs as the founders 
of the more famous sanctuaries. Prominent among 
these was the ‘king’s sanctuary’ (Am 773 jr,v) at Bethel, 
with its companion sanctuary at Dan; scarcely less 
important were those of Gilgal and Beersheba, and 
‘the great high place' at Gibeon (1 K 3^). In the 
period of the Judges the chief sanctuary in Ephraim 
was that consecrated by the presence of the ark at 
Shiloh (Jg 2179, 1 s 13 etc.), which was succeeded by 
the sanctuary at Nob (1 S 217). But while these and 
others attracted worshippers from near and far at the 
time of the great festivals, it may safely be assumed 
that every village throughout the land had, like Ramah, 
its local bamah. 

8. In taking over from the Canaanites the high places 
at which they worshipped Baal and Astarte, the Hebrews 
made little or no change in their appearance and appoint- 
ments. Our knowledge of the latter gleaned from OT 
has of late years been considerably extended by ex- 
cavations and discoveries in Palestine. By these, indeed, 
the history of some of the ‘holy places’ of Canaan has 
been carried back to the later Stone Age. Thus the 
excavations at Gezer, Taanach, and elsewhere have 
laid hare a series of rock surfaces fitted with cup- 
marks, which surely can have been intended only for 
the reception of sacrificial blood. The sanctuary of the 
Gezer cave-dwellers measures 90 by 80 feet, and ‘the 
whole surface is covered with cup-marks and hollows 
ranging from a few inches to 5 or 6 feet in diameter,’ 
From one part of this pnmitive altar — a similar arrange- 
ment was found at Taanach — a shoot or channel had 
been constructed in the rock for the purpose of con- 
ve 3 dng part of the blood to a cave beneath the rock, 
in which was found a large quantity of the bones of 
pigs (PEFSt, 1903, 317 ff. ; 1904, 112 f.; Vincent, Canaan 
d*aprhs V exploration rScente, 1907, 92 ff.). This cave 
was evidently regarded as the abode of chthonic or earth 
deities. 

The excavations at Gezer have also furnished us 
with by far the most complete example of a high place 
of the Semitic invaders who took possession of the 
country about the middle of the third millennium b.c., 
and whose descendants, variously named Canaanites 
and Amontes, were in turn partly displaced by, partly 
incorporated with, the Hebrews. The high place of 
Gezer consists of a level platform about 33 yards in 
length, lying north and south across the middle of the 
tai. Its most characteristic feature is a row of standing 
stones, the pillars or mazs^bSha at OT, of which eight 
are still in situ. They range in height from. 5 ft. 6 in. 
to 10 ft. 6 in., and are all ‘unhewn blocks, simply set on 
end, supported at the base by smaller stones.’ The 
second and smallest of the series is regarded by Mr. 
Macalister as the oldest and most sacred, inasmuch as 
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its top has become smooth and pohshed by repeated 
anointings with blood or oil, perhaps even by the 
lasses of the worshippers (cf. 1 K 19^^ Hos IS^). 

It IS impossible within present limits to descnbe 
fully this important discovery, or to discuss the many 
problems which it raises (see, for details, PEFSt, 1903, 
23 ff., Macalister, Bible Sidelights from the Mound of 
Oezer, 54 ft., Vincent, op. cit. 109 ff., all with plans and 
illustrations) . It must, however, be added that ‘ all roimd 
the feet of the columns and over the whole area of the 
high place the earth was discovered to be a regular 
cemetery, in which the skeletons of young infants, never 
more than a week old, were deposited in jars ’ — evidence 
of the sacrifice of the firstborn (Macalister, op. at. 73 f.). 
Similar ancient high places, but on a smaller scale, have 
been found at Tell es-Safl (perhaps the ancient Gath), 
and m the north of Palestine, by the Austnan and 
German explorers, of whose discoveries an excellent 
summary is given by Father Vincent in his recently 
published work above cited. 

Several examples of another type of high place have 
been discovered on a rocky summit overlooking Petra; 
the most complete is that described in Hastings’ DB 
iv. 396. Still another type of Semitic sanctuary with 
temple, presenting many features of interest, is minutely 
described and illustrated by Flinders Petrie in his 
Researches in Sinai, 1906, chs. vi. vii. x. 

4. Combining fee matenals furnished by these recent 
discoveries with the OT data, we find that the first 
essential of a Hebrew high place was the altar. This 
might consist merely of a heap of earth or unhewn 
stones, as commanded by Ex 20“; or, as shown by 
surviving examples (see Altar, § 2), it might be hewn 
out of the sohd rock and approached by steps. Against 
this more elaborate type the legislation of Ex 20^6^ 
was intended as a protest. Equally indispensable to 
the proper equipment of a high place (cf. Dt 123, Hos 
10^ RV etc.) were the stone pillars or mazzlbdhs, the 
symbols of the deity (see Pillar), and the wooden 
tree-stumps or poles, known as aMrdhs (which see). 
To these must be added a laver or other apparatus for 
the ceremonial ablutions of the worshippers. If the 
sanctuary possessed an image of the deity, such as the 
golden bulls at Dan and Bethel, or other sacred object — 
an ark, an ephod, or the hke — a building of some sort was 
required to shelter and protect it. Such was Micah’s 
‘house of gods’ (Jg 17®), and the ‘houses of high 
nlaces’ of 1 K 123i RV. The ark was housed at Shiloh 
n a temple (1 S l® 33), and a similar building is 
presupposed at Nob (21® ®). Every sanctuary of 
importance presumably had a dining-hall (9“ RV 
‘guest-chamber’), where the worshippers joined in the 
sacrificial feast (cf l^*)- 

6. At these local sanctuaries, and at these alone, 
the early Hebrews worshipped J" their God. The new 
sanctuary established by David at the threshing-floor 
of Araunah, where afterwards the Temple of Solomon 
was erected, was at first but another added to the list 
of Hebrew high places. At these, from Dan to Beersheba, 
sacrifices were offered by individuals, by the family 
(1 S 13), and by the clan (20®); there men ate and drank 
‘ before the Lord ’ at the joyful sacrificial meal. Thither 
were brought the tithes and other thankofferings for the 
good gifts of God; thither men resorted to consult the 
priestly oracle, to inquire of the ‘Lord’ in cases of 
difficulty; and there justice was administered in the 
name of V. At the local sanctuary, when a campaign 
was impending, the soldiers were consecrated for ‘the 
wars of J"’ (see War). There, too, the manslayer and 
certain others enjoyed the right of asylum. But there 
was a darker side to the picture. The feasts were not 
seldom accompanied by excess (Am 2®, Is 28^ cf. 1 S 1^); 
prostitution even was practised with religious sanction 
(Dt 23^8, 1 K 14“). 

6. ‘The history of the high places is the history of 
the old religion of Israel* (Moore). As the Hebrews 
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gradually became masters of Canaan, the high places at 
which the local Baals and Astartes had been worshipped 
became, as we have seen, the legitimate sanctuaries of 
J", in harmony with the universal experience of history 
as to the permanence of sacred sites through all the 
changes of race and rehgion At these the most zealous 
champions of the religion of J" were content to worship. 
It was inevitable, however, that in the circumstances 
heathen elements should mingle with the purer ritual 
of Jahweh worship. It is this contamination and 
corruption of the cultus at the local sanctuaries that the 
eighth-century prophets attack with such vehemence, 
not the high places themselves. In Hosea’s day the 
higher aspects of the religion of J" were so completely 
lost sight of by the mass of the people, that this prophet 
could describe the rehgion of his contemporaries as un- 
adulterated heathemsm, and their worship as idolatry. 

While this was the state of matters in the Northern 
Kingdom, the unique position which the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem had acqmred in the south, and the com- 
parative punty of the cultus as there practised, gradually 
led, under the Divine guidance, to the great thought 
that, as 7" Himself was one, the place of His worship 
should also he one, and this place Jerusalem. The Book 
of Deuteronomy is the deposit of this epoch-making 
teaching (see esp. 12^-). Whatever may have been the 
extent of Hezekiah’s efforts in this direction, it was not 
until the eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah (622- 
621 B c ) that effective measures were taken, under 
the immediate impulse of Deuteronomy, for the de- 
struction of the high places and the suppression of the 
worship which for so many centuries had been offered 
at the local shnnes (2 K 238^ ). But the break with 
the ideas and customs of the past was too violent. 
With the early death of Josiah the local cults revived, 
and it needed the disciphne of the Exile to secure the 
victory of the Deuteronomic demand for the centrahza- 
tion of the cultus. 

7, To men inspired by the ideals of Dt. we owe the 
compilation of the Books of Kings. For them, accord- 
ingly, the worship at the local sanctuaries became illegal 
from the date of the erection of Solomon’s Temple — 
‘only the people sacrificed in the high places, because 
there was no house built for the name of the Lord until 
those days’ (1 K 3* RV). From this standpoint the 
editors of Kings pass judgment on the successive 
sovereigns, by whom ‘the high places were not taken 
away’ (1 K IS^^ RV and oft.). This adverse judgment 
IS now seen to be unhistorical and undeserved. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HIGH PRIEST. — See Priests and Lbvites. 

.HILEN (1 Ch 688).— See Holon, No. 1. 

HILEIAH CJah [is] my portion,’ or ‘portion of 
Jah’). — A favourite priestly name. 1, Father of Eli- 
akim, Hezekiah’s chief of the household (2 K etc. « 
Is 368 etc.. Is 2288’“). 2. A priest of Anathoth, 
probably of the line of Eli (see 1 K 2“ 27)^ father of Jere- 
miah (Jer 11) ; he is not to be identified with the next. 
3. The high priest in b.c. 621, who ‘found’ during the 
repairs of the Temple and brought to Josiah’s notice, 
through Shaphan, ‘the book of the law* (2 K 228-ii=* 
2 Ch 348-19), which occasioned the reformation of religion 
thereafter effected (2 K 231-24=2 Ch 3429-3519). Hilkiah 
headed the deputation sent to consult Huldah on this 
discovery (2 K 2212-20=2 Ch 3420-28); and presided over 
the subsequent purification of the Temple (2 K 23^-). 
He was a chief actor in the whole movement. There is 
no reason to doubt that his find was the genuine dis- 
covery of a lost law-book; this book was unmistakably 
the code of Deuteronomy (wh. see). 4. Father of the 
Gemanah of Jer 298. 5, g. Levites of the clan of Merari 
(1 Ch 6«* 26“). 7. A ‘chief of the pnests’ returning 
from the Exile in b.c. 536 (Neh 12^- 21). 8* A com- 
panion of Ezra at the public reading of the Law (Neh 8®) ; 
he appears as Ezekias in 1 Es 9^8, q, G. Findlay. 
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HILL, HILL-COUNTRY 

HILL, HILL-OOTTNTIIY. — These terms in RV repre- 
sent Heb. (gib'ah, har) and Greek names for either an 
isolated eminence, or a table-land, or a mountain-range, or 
a mountainous distnct. Gib' ah denotes properly ‘the large 
rounded hills, mostly bare or nearly so, so conspicuous 
in parts of Palestine, especially in Judah.’ Cf. ‘Gibeah 
of Saul,’ ‘of Phinehas,’ ‘of the foreskins,’ ‘of Moreh,’ 
‘of Hachilah,’ ‘of Ammah,’ 'of Gareb,’ and ‘of Elohim ’ 
kar is to gib'ah as the genus is to the species, and in- 
cludes not merely a single mound, but also a range or a 
district. It IS usually applied to Zion. It is especially 
the description of the central mountainous tract of 
Palestine reaching from the plain of Jezreel on the 
N to the Negeb or dry country in the S.; the Shephglah 
or lowlands of the S.W.; the midbar or moorland, and 
the *arabah or steppes of the S.E. The best-known 
har- or lull-country m Palestine is the ‘ hill-country of 
Ephraim,’ but besides this we hear of the ‘hill-country 
of Judah’ (eg in Jos the ‘hill-country of Naph- 
tair (207), the ‘hill-country of Ammon’ (Dt 2^7), 
and of Gilead (3‘®). Among the eminences of Palestine 
as distinct from hill-districts are Zion, the hill of Samaria, 
the tnple-peaked Hermon, Tabor, and Carmel. 

W. P. Cobb. 

HILLEL.— Father of Abdon (Jg 12i8 ib). 

PUN. — See Weights and Measures. 

HIND. — See Hart. 

HINGE. — See House, § 6. 

HINNOM, VALLEY OF (called also ‘valley of the 
son [Jer 7**] or children [2 K 23^0] of Hmnom,’ and 
‘the valley’ [2 Ch 26®, Neh 2^^ and perhaps 

Jer 2“]) —It was close to the walls of Jerusalem ‘ by the 
entry of the gate Harsith’ (Jer 192 rv), possibly the 
Dung-gate. Evidently the Valley-gate opened into it 
(Neh 3^<), It formed part of the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin (Jos 15* 18«). The place acquired 
an evil repute on account of the idolatrous practices 
carried on there (2 K 231®, 2 Ch 28’ 33®), and on this 
account Jeremiah 19®) announced that it was to 
receive the name ‘valley of Slaughter’ Here per- 
petual fires are said to have been kept burning to consume 
the rubbish of the city. Such associations with the 
Valley led afterwards to Ge-hinnom (NT Gehenm) 
becoming the type of hell. 

The situation of the Valley of Hinnom has been much 
disputed. Of the three valleys of Jerusalem — the 
Kidron on the E., the Tyropoeon m the centre, and the 
Wady er-Rababi on the W. — each has in turn been identi- 
fied with It. In favour of the Kidron is the fact that the 
theological Gehinnom or Arab. Jahannum of Jewish, 
Christian, and early Moslem writers is located here; but 
this was probably a transference of name after the old 
geographical site was lost, for there are strong reasons 
(see below) against it. As the Tyropoeon was incorpo- 
rated within the city walls before the days of Manasseh, 
it is practically impossible that it could have been the 
scene of the sacrifice of children, which must have been 
outside the city bounds (2 K 23^® etc.). The chief 
data are found in Jos 16* 18^*, where the boundary of 
Judah and Benjamin is described. If Sir EyyHb is 
En-rogel, as certainly is most probable, then the Wady 
er-RdbStyi, known traditionally as Hinnom, is correctly 
so designated. Then this Valley of Hinnom is a gai or 
gorge, but the Valley of Kidron is always described as 
a nachal (‘wady’). It is, of course, possible that the 
Valley of Hinnom may have included part of the open 
land formed by the junction of the three valleys below 
Siloam; and Topheth may have lam there, as is suggested 
by some authorities, but there is no necessity to extend 
the name beyond the limits of the actual gorge. The 
Wady er-Rababi commences as a shallow open valley 
due W. of the Jaffa gate; near this gate it turns due 
South for about i of a mile, and then gradually curves 
to the East. It is this lower part, with its bare rocky 


scarps, that presents the characters of a gai or gorge. 
Near where the valley joins the wide Kidron is the 
traditional site of Akeldama. E. W. G. Mastebman. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS. — See Behemoth. 

HIBAH. — The Adullamite with whom Judah, accord- 
ing to the story of Gn 38 (J), appears to have entered into 
a kind of partnership in the matter of flocks After 
Tamar had successfully earned out her stratagem, it 
was by the hand of his ‘friend’ Hirah that Judah sent 
the promised kid to the supposed qedlshdh (Gn 38*®® ). 

HIRAM. — ^1. King of Tyre, son and successor of 
Abibaal. When David was firmly established on his 
throne, Hiram, we are told, sent messengers to him, 
and, in order to show his goodwill, gave David materials 
for building his palace, sending at the same time work- 
men to assist in the building (2 S 311, 1 Ch 14^). This 
first mention of Hiram is somewhat abrupt, and leads to 
the supposition that there must have been some earlier 
intercourse between him and David, the details of 
which have not come down to us. A real fnendship, 
however, undoubtedly existed between the two (1 K 5^), 
and this was extended to Solomon after the death of 
David. A regular alliance was made when Solomon 
came to the throne, Hiram supplying men and materials 
for the building of the house of the Lord, while Solomon, 
in return, sent corn and oil to Hiram. Another sign 
of fnendliness was their joint enterprise in sending 
ships to Ophir to procure gold (1 K O*®-** 2 Ch 

317 18 910. 21), A curious episode is recounted in 
1 K “, according to which Solomon gave Hiram 
‘twenty cities in the land of Galilee.’ Hiram was 
dissatisfied with the gift, though he gave Solomon 
‘sixscore talents of gold.’ In the parallel account 
(2 Ch 8^* *) It is Hiram who gives cities (the number 
is not specified) to Solomon. 

There is altogether considerable confusion in the 
Biblical references to Hiram, as a study of the passages 
in question shows. When these are compared with 
extra-Biblical information which we possess in the 
wntings of early historians, discrepancies are emphasized. 
While, therefore, the friendly intercourse between 
Hiram and Solomon (as well as with David) is unquestion- 
ably historical, it is not always possible to say the same of 
the details. 

2. The name of an artificer from Tyre ‘filled with 
wisdom and understanding and cunning, to work all 
works in brass’ (see 1 K 7^**^7)j he is also spoken of 
as ‘skilful to work in gold, and in silver, in brass, in 
iron, m stone, and in timber, in purple, in blue, and in 
fine hnen, and in crimson ... ’ (2 Ch 2^®). There is 
a discrepancy regarding his parentage: in 1 K 7^* he 
is said to have been the son of a widow of the tribe of 
Naphtali, and his father a man of Tyre: according 
to 2 Ch 2^® his mother belonged to the tribe of Dan, 
though here, too, his father was a Tyrian. 

The form of the name is usually Hiram in the Books of 
Samuel and Kings, but the Chronicler adheres uniformly to 
the form Huram, while we find also Hirom in 1 K 5^® 1* 7®®. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

HIREf HIRELING. — ^The former is used in AV along- 
side of its synonym ‘wages,’ by which it has been 
supplanted in mod. Enghsh as in Gn 31* RV (cf. 
3018. *2f. -with 29“ 30®« etc.). A hireling is a person 
‘hired’ to work for a stipulated wage, such as a field- 
labourer (Mai 3«), shepherd (Jn 10“'-), or mercenary 
soldier (Is 16“, cf. Jer 46»). No imputation of un- 
faithfulness or dishonesty is necessarily conveyed 
by the term, although these ideas have now become 
associated with it owing to our Lord’s application of 
the word to an unfaithful shepherd in Jn 10^* 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HITTITES. — A people said in the J document (Ex 
3*- 17) to have been one of the pre-Israelitish occupants 
of Palestine. The E document says they lived in the 
mountains (N u 13*®) . They are often included by D and 
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HITTITES 


HODESH 


bis followers among the early inhabitants of the land, 
while P tells us (Gn 23) that Abraham bought from a 
Hittite the cave of Machpelah at Hebron They are 
probably the people known in Egyptian inscriptions 
as K/ieta, in Assyrian annals as Khatti, and in Homer 
{Od, XI. 521) as Kdteioi. 

It is supposed that the carved figures found in many 
parts of Asia Minor, having a peculiar type of high 
hat and shoes which turn up at the toe, and containing 
hieroglyphs of a distinct type which are as yet unde- 
ciphered, are Hittite monuments. Assuming that this 
is correct, the principal habitat of the Hittites was Asia 
Minor, for these monuments are found from Karabel, 
a pass near Smyrna, to Erzerum, and from the so- 
called Niobe (originally a Hittite goddess), near Magnesia, 
to Jerabis, the ancient Carchemish, on the Euphrates 
They have also been found at Zenjirli and Hamath in 
northern Syna (cf. Messerschmidt’s *Corp. Inscnpt. 
Hett.’ in Mitteilungen der Vorderas. GeselL vol. v.; and 
Sayce, PSBA vol. xxviii. 91-95). It appears from 
these monuments that at Boghazkui east of the Halys, 
at Marash, and at various points in ancient Galatia, 
Lycaoma, Isaurla, and Cilicia the Hittites were espe- 
cially strong. It is probable that their civilization was 
developed in Asia Minor, and that they afterwards 
pushed southward into northern Syria, invading a 
region as far eastward as the Euphrates. 

This IS confirmed by what we know of them from 
the inscriptions of other nations. Our earliest mention 
of them occurs in the annals of Thothmes in. of Egypt 
(about B.c. 1600), to whom they paid tribute (cf. 
Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt, ii. 213). 

In the reign of Amenophis iii. (about b.c. 1400) they 
attempted unsuccessfully to invade the land of Mittani 
on the Euphrates, and successfully planted themselves 
on the Orontes valley in Syna (cf. KIB v, 33, and 256, 
257). In the reign of Amenophis iv. they made much 
greater advances, as the el-Amarna letters show. In 
the next dynasty Seti i. fought a battle with the Hittites 
between the ranges of the Lebanon (Breasted, op ciL 
hi. 71), In the reign of Rameses n. Kadesh on the 
Orontes was in their hands. Rameses fought a great 
battle with them there, and afterwards made a treaty 
of peace 'with them (Breasted, op. cit. iii. 125 ff., 165 ff.). 
Meren-Ptah and Rameses ni. had skirmishes with them, 
the latter as late as b.c. 1200. From, the similanty of 
his name to the names of Hittite kings, Moore has 
conjectured (JAOS xix. 159, 160) that Sisera (Jg 6) 
was a Hittite. If so, in the time of Deborah (about 
B.c. 1150) a Hittite dynasty invaded northern Palestine. 

About B.c. 1100 Tiglath-pileser i. of Assyria fought 
■with Hittites (KIB i. 23). In David’s reign individual 
Hittites such as Ahimelech and Uriah were in Israel 
(1 S 26®, 2 S 11® etc.). Kings of the Hittites are said to 
have been contemporary with Solomon (1 K 10®® IID, 
also a century later contemporary -with Joram of Israel 
(2 K 7«). In the 9th cent, the Assyrian kings Ashur- 
nazir-pal (KIB 1. 105) and Shalmaneser ii. (ib. p. 139) 
fought with Hittites, as did Tiglath-pileser in. (ib. ii. 
29), in the next century, while Sargon n. in 717 (ib. ii. 43; 
Is 10®) destroyed the kingdom of Carchemish, the 
last of the Hittite kingdoms of which we have definite 
record. The researches of recent years, especially 
those of Jensen and Breasted, make it probable that 
the CiUcians were a Hittite people, and that Syennesis, 
king of Cilicia, mentioned in Xenophon’s Anabasis as a 
vassal king of Persia about b.c. 400, was a Hittite. 
Possibly the people of Lycaonia, whose language Paul 
and Barnabas did not understand (Ac 14ii), spoke a 
dialect of Hittite. 

The Hittites accordingly played an important part 
in history from b.c. 1500 to b c. 700, and hngered on in 
many quarters much longer. It is probable that a 
Hittite kingdom in Sardis preceded the Lydian kingdom 
there (cf. Herod, i. 7). The Lydian Cybele and Artemis 
of Ephesus were probably originally Hittite divinities. 


Jensen, who has made a little progress in deciphering 
the Hittite inscnptions, believes them to be an Aryan 
people, the ancestors of the Armemans (cf, his Hittiter 
und Armenier), but this is very doubtful. 

Pohtically the Hittites were not, so far as we know, 
umted They seem to have formed small city-kingdoms. 

The religion of the Hittites seems to have had some 
features in common -with Semitic religion (cf. Barton, 
Semitic Origins, pp. 311-316). George A. Barton. 

HIVITES. — One of the tnbes of Palestine which the 
Israelites displaced (Ex 3® [J]). Our oldest source 

(J) says that they were the people who, fearing to meet 
the Israelites in battle, by a ruse made a covenant with 
them (Jos 90* A Deuteronomic editor states that 
their villages were Gibeon, Chephira, Kiriath-jearim, 
and Beeroth (Jos 9^^). Gibeon was six miles N.W. of 
Jerusalem, and Beeroth ten miles N. of it. Probably, 
therefore, they inhabited a region north of Jerusalem. 
Gn 34® (P) makes the Shechemites Hivites, but this is 
of doubtful authority. The main part of the chapter 
is silent on this point. In Jos 11® and Jg 3® they 
seem to be located near Hermon in the Lebanon, but 
’Hivite’ is probably here a corruption of ‘Hittite’ (cf. 
Moore, Judges, p. 79). Deuteronomic editors introduce 
Hivites often in their hst of Canaamtish peoples, usually 
placing them before Jebusites. Perhaps this indicates 
that they lived near Jerusalem. 2 S 24?, though vague, 
is not inconsistent with this. Some have supposed 
HivCte to mean ‘villager,’ but the etymology is most 
uncertain. Really nothing is known of their racial 
afiSmties. George A. Barton. 

HIZKI.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 

HIZEIAH (AY Hezekiah). — A son of Neariah, a 
descendant of David (1 Ch 3®®). 

HOBAB.— In E (Ex 3^ 41® 18» ^ ) the father-in-law 
of Moses is umformly named Jethro. But Nu 10®® (J) 
speaks of ‘ Hobab the son of Reuel the Midiamte Moses’ 
father-in-law’ (hdtMn), It is uncertain how this should 
be punctuated, and whether Hobab or Reuel was Moses’ 
father-in-law. The former view is found in Jg 4^1 (cf. !«), 
the latter in Ex 2^K The RV in Jg li® 4^1 attempts 
to harmonize the two by rendering hbthSn ‘ brother-in- 
law.* But this harmonization is doubtful, for (1 ) though 
it is true that in Aram, and Arab, the cognate word can 
be used rather loosely to describe a wife’s relations, 
there is no e'vldence that it is ever so used in Heb , and 
it would be strange to find the father and the brother of 
the same man’s 'wife described by the same term; 
(2) Ex 2^® appears to imply that the pnest of Midian 
had no sons. It is probable that the name Reuel was 
added in v.i* by one who misunderstood Nu 10®®. The 
suggestion that ‘Hobab the son of’ has accidentally 
dropped out before Reuel is very improbable. Thus 
Jethro (E) and Hobab (J) are the names of Moses’ 
father-in-law, and Reuel is Hobab’s father. A Moham- 
medan tradition identifies Sho‘ aib (perhaps a corruption 
of Hobab), a prophet sent to the Midiamtes, with Moses* 
father-in-law. On his nationality, and the events 
connected with him, see Kenites, Midian, Jethro. 

A. H. M'Neilb. 

HOBAH. — ^The place to which, acc. to Gn 14“, 
Abraham pursued the defeated army of Chedorlaomer. 
It is described as ‘on the left hand (i.€. ‘to the north’) 
of Damascus.* It is identified, 'with considerable prob- 
ability, 'With the modern Hoba, 20 hours N. of 
Damascus. 

HOBAIAE. — See Habaiah. 

HOD (‘majesty*).— An Asherite (1 Ch 7»D. 

HODAVIW. — ^1. A Manassite clan (1 Ch 5®*). 2. 
The name ot a Benjamite family (1 Ch 9D. 3. A 
Levitical family name (Ezr 2®®); called in Neh 7« 
Hodevah. 4, A descendant of David (1 Ch 3**). 

HODESH Cnew moon*). — One of the -wives of 
ShaharaJm, a Benjamite (1 Ch 8®). 
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HODEVAH 


HOLINESS 


HODEVAH. — See Hodanah, No. 3, 

HODIAH.— 1. A man of Judah fl Ch 4i9). AV 
wrongly takes it as a woman’s name. 2. A Levite 
(Neh 87 95 10»oj. 3. Another Levite (Neh IQis). 4. 
One of those who sealed the covenant (Neh lO^s). 

HOGLAH (‘partndge’). — Daughter of Zelophehad, 
Nu 2633 271 3611, Jos 173 (P). 

HOEEAM, king of Hebron, formed an alliance w’lth 
other four kings against Gibeon, but was defeated by 
Joshua at Beth-horon, and put to death along with his 
allies at Makkedah (Jos ). 

HOLINESS.— I. IN OT.— 

The Heb. words connected with the Semitic root qdsh 
(those connected with the root chrm may be left out of the 
inquiry: cf. art. Ban), namely, qddesh ‘holiness,’ qddush 
‘holy,’ qiddash, etc. ‘sanctify,’^ the derived noun miqddbh 
‘sanctuary,’ qddesh qedeshdh ‘whore,’ ‘harlot’ — occur in 
about 830 passages m OT, about 350 of which are in the 
Pentateuch. The Aram, qaddlsh ‘holy’ is met with 13 
times in the Book of Daniel, qaieshund qedeshdh have almost 
exclusively heathen associations, qaddlsh is used in a few 
passages of the gods, but otherwise the Biblical words from 
this root refer exclusively to Jehovah, and persons or things 
connected with Him. The primary meaning seemsat present 
indiscoverable, some making it to be that of ‘separa- 
tion’ or ‘cutting off,’ others connecting with chdddsh 
‘new,’ and the Assyr. quddushu ‘pure,’ ‘bright’; but 
neither brings conclusive evidence. In actual use the word 
is always a religious term, being, when applied to deity, 
almost equivalent to ‘ divine,' and meaning, when used of 
personsor things, * set apart from common use f ordivine use. ’ 

1, Holiness of God. — For all the Ancient East, Phoe- 
mcians and Babylonians as well as Hebrews, a god was 
a holy being, and anything specially appropriated to 
one, for example an ear-nng or nose-ring regarded 
as an amulet, was also holy. The conception of hoU- 
ness was consequently determined by the current con- 
ception of God, If the latter for any people at any 
time was low, the former was low also, and mce versa. 
In the heathen world of the Ancient East the Ditine 
holiness had no necessary connexion with character. 
The ethical element was largely or altogether absent. 
So a holy man, a man specially intimate with a god, 
need not be a moral man, as in Palestine at the present 
day, w'here holy men are anything but saints m the 
Western sense of the term (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, p. 149 f.). In ancient Israel the hoh- 
ness of Jehovah may in the first instance have been 
ceremonial rather than ethical, but this cannot be 
proved. In the so-called Law of Holiness (H, contained 
chiefly in Lv 17-26) — a document which, though com- 
piled about the time of Ezekiel, probably contains 
very ancient elements — the ceremonial and the ethical 
are inextricably blended. The holiness which Jehovah 
requires, and which is evidently to be thought of as 
to some extent of the same nature as His owm: ‘Ye 
shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy’ (Lv 19®), 
includes not only honesty (19^^ “), truthfulness (v.“)» 
respect for parents (v.a, 20’), fair deahng with servants 
(19«), kindness to strangers (v.»i), the weak and help- 
less (vv.w »), and the poor (v.®^ ), social purity 
(2ouff. ), and love of neighbours (19W), but also 
abstinence from blood as an article of food (171°®- 
19»), from mixtures of animals, seeds, and stuffs 
(191®), and from the fruit of newly planted trees 
for the first four years (v.^a®); and, for priests, 
compliance with special rules about mourning and 
marriage (21i-“). In other words, this holiness was 
partly ceremonial, partly moral, without any apparent 
distinction between the two, and this double aspect of 
holiness is characteristic of P (in which H was incor- 
porated) as a whole, stress being naturally laid by the 
priestly compiler or compilers on externals. In the 
prophets, on the other hand, the ethical element greatly 
preponderates. The vision of the Holy Jehovah in Isaiah, 
which wrung from the seer the cry * Woe is me, for I am 
a man of unclean lips’ (Is 6°), leaves the ceremonial 


aspect almost completely out of sight. The holiness of 
Jehovah there is His absolute separation from moral 
evil. His perfect moral punty. But there is another 
element clearly brought out in this vision — the majesty 
of the Di\ine holiness: ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts, the whole earth is full of his glory’ (v3). 
This aspect also comes out very distinctly in the great 
psalm of the Divine holiness, perhaps from the early 
Greek period, where the holy Jehovah is declared to 
have ‘ a great and terrible name ’ (Ps 99°) and to be ‘ high 
above all peoples’ (v ’), and in one of the later portions 
of the Book of Isaiah, where He is described as ‘the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth etermty, whose 
name is Holy’ (Is 57is). The holiness of God in OT 
IS characterized by stainless punty and awful maj’esty. 

2. Holy persons and things. — In ancient Israel all 
connected with God was holy, either perm^entlyor 
dimng the time of connexion. He dwelt in a holy 
hca\en (Ps 206), sat on a holy throne (Ps 478), and was 
surrounded by holy attendants (Ps 89^). His Spint 
was holy (Ps ol“. Is 631°^ ), His name was holy (Lv 20* 
etc.). His arm was holy (Ps 9SD, and His way was holy 
(Is 358). His chosen people Israel was holy (Lv 19*. 
Dt 7° etc,), their land was holy (Zee Z^*), the Temple was 
holy (Ps 11* etc.), and the city of the Temple (Is 52*, 
Neh 11*). Every part of the Temple (or Tabernacle) was 
holy, and all its utensils and appurtenances (1 K 8^); 
the altars of incense and burnt-offering (Ex 30*7f ), 
the flesh of a saenflee (Hag 2**), the incense (Ex 3036), 
the table (Ex 30*7), the shew-bread (1 S 21®), the candle- 
stick (Ex 30*7), the ark (v.*®, 2 Ch 353), and the anointing 
oil (Ex 30*3). Those attached more closely to the service 
of Jehovah — priests (Lv 21®, H), Levites (Nu 8*7f ), and 
perhaps to some extent prophets (2 K 49), — were holy 
(with ceremonial hohness) in a higher degree than others. 
The combination of merely external and ethical holiness 
as the requirement of Jehovah lasted until the advent 
of Christianity, the proportion of the elements varying 
with the varying conception of God. 

II. IN NT.— 

The word ‘holiness’ in EV stands for hosiotds (Lk ITs, 
]^h 42*), hagiotes (2 Co 1** RV, AV having another reading; 
He 12*°), hagiOsyne (Ro 1^, 2 Co 7*, 1 Th S**), hagxasmoa 
(in AV, Ro 6*9 **, 1 Th 4?, 1 Ti 2*6, He 12*4, but m the other 
6 passages in which the word occurs we find ‘sancufica- 
tion’; RV has ‘sanctification’ throughout), and for part of 
hieroprepes (Tit 2*), ‘as becometh holiness,’ RV ‘reverent 
in demeanour.’ The idea of holiness, however, is conveyed 
mainly by the adjective hagios' holy ’ (about 230 times) and 
the verb hagiazd (27 times, in 24 of which it is rendered m EV 
‘sanctify’), also by hosios (Ac 2^ , 1 Ti 28, Tit 1®, 

He 7*8, Rev 15^ 16®, not in the textof AV) and hierosh Co 9**, 
2 Ti 3*8; RV has in both passages ‘sacred’). Of these 
words by far the most important is the group which has 
hagios for its centre, and which is the real equivalent of 
goaesA,gddosA,etc.,^ierosreferringrathertoextemalholme8S 
and hosios to reverence, piety, hagios, which is freely used 
in LXX, but is very rare m classical Greek and not frequent 
incommonGreek,neveroccuning(outsideof Christian texts) 
in the seven volumes of papyri issued by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society, is scarcely ever used in NT in the ceremonial 
sense (cf 1 Co 7*^ 2 P 1*®) except in quotations from OT or 
references to Jewish ntual (He 9* * 8 24 jq*® etc ), and in 
current Jewish expressions, e.g, ‘the holy city,’ Mt 4® etc. 
Otherwise it is purely ethical and spiritual. 

Three uses demand special notice. 1 . The term * holy 
is seldom applied directly to God (Lk !«, Jn 17**, 
1 P 1*8£, Rev 48), but it is very often used of the 
Spint of God (‘the Holy Spirit’ 94 times, 56 of which 
are in the wn tings of Luke: cf. art. Holy Spirit). 
2. The epithet is used in 10 passages of Christ (* the Holy 
One of God,’ Mk 1«, Lk 4«, Jn e®®; also Lk 1», Ac 3** 
427. 30^ He 7*6, 1 Jn 2*8, Rev 37). 3. It is very often used 
of Christians. They are called ‘saints* or ‘holy ones’ 
Qiagioi) 60 times, 39 in the Pauline Epistles. The 
expression is no doubt of OT origin, and means ‘ con- 
secrated to God,’ wdth the thought that this consecration 
involves effort after moral purity (cf. Lightfoot on 
Ph 1*), In this use the ethical dement is always in 
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the foreground. So we find hagios associated with 
amOmos ‘without blemish,’ RV Eph 5^^ Col 1“; and 
With dikaios ‘nghteous,’ RV Mk e*®, Ac The 
three words hagiot^s, hag%dsyriB, and hagiasmos desig- 
nate respectively the quality of holiness, the state of 
holiness, and the process or result. For the sphere 
and source of hohness, cf. Sanctification. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

HOLBC TREE. — See Cypress. 

HOLOTERNES. — According to the Book of Judith, 
Holof ernes was the general entrusted by Nebuchadnezzar, 
‘king of Nineveh,’ with the task of wreaking vengeance 
on ‘all the earth’ Before his vast army nation 

after nation submitted and acknowledged Nebuchad- 
nezzar as a god. The Jews alone would not yield; and 
Holofernes accordingly blockaded their city of Bethulia. 
For the subsequent story and the death of Holofernes 
at the hands of Judith, see art. Judith. 

Holofernes has been variously identified with Ashur- 
banipal, Cambyses, Orophernes of Cappadocia (a friend 
of Demetnus Soter, the enemy of the Jews), Nicanor (the 
Syrian general conquered by Judas Maccabseus), Scaurus 
(Pompey’s lieutenant m Syria), and Severus (Hadrian’s 
general) W. M. Nesbit. 

HOLON. — 1. A dty of Judah in the Hebron hills, 
given to the Levites (Jos 15®‘ 21^6). In the parallei 
passage 1 Ch fiss it is called Hilen. The ruin Bat AUla, 
in the lower hills west of Hebron, would be a suitable 
site, 2. A city of Moab near Heshbon (Jer 482i). Its 
site has not been recovered. 

HOLY or HOLIES, HOLT PLAGE.— See Taber- 
nacle, and Temple. 

HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL. — A title of God used with 
especial frequency by Isaiah to express His tran- 
scendence and majesty. The idea of God’s holiness is, 
of course, much older than Isaiah, but to him, as to 
no one before, it was the central and mosi essential 
attribute of God, far more so than His power or majesty 
We can trace this idea from the very moment of his 
call in the Temple. As he felt himself on that day 
standing in God’s presence, his first thought was of his 
own uncleanness, and this wrung from him a cry of 
angmsh (Is 6®; cf. St. Peter’s cry in Lk 5®). When 
this passed away, he heard the angelic choir chanting 
the refrain, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts.’ 
From henceforth he thought of God most often as a 
pure, umque, spintual Being removed from all the 
imperfections of earth — an idea found also in some 
of the Psalms (eg. 71*2 78*^ 89^®). It was in a 
special sense against the Assyrian invaders that God 
vindicated His claim to this title (2 K by showing 
that the might of man was powerless against His 
own people when protected by Him. In this sense 
the holiness and the omnipotence of God are nearly 
aUied, though never synonymous. 

H. C. 0. Lanchester. 

HOLY SEPULCHRE. — See Jerusalem, § 7. 

HOLY SPIRIT. — The Chnstian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit arises out of the experience of the Church, as it 
interprets, and is itself interpreted by, the promise of 
the Comforter given by Jesus to His disciples (Jn 14r-16). 
This appeal to experience follows the method adopted 
by St. Peter in his Pentecostal sermon (Ac 2®®). The 
teaching may briefly be stated as follows: The Holy 
Spirit IS God; a Person within the Godhead; the Third 
Person, the knowledge of whom depends on the revela- 
tion of the Father and the Son, from both of whom He 
proceeds. He was in the world, and spoke by the 
prophets before the Word became flesh, and was Him- 
self the agent in that creative act. Through Him the 
atonement was consummated. He is the life-giving 
presence within the universal Church, the Divine agent 
in its sacramental and authoritative acts; communi- 
cating Himself as a presence and power to the in- 


dividual Christian; mediating to him forgiveness amd new 
birth; nourishing, increasing, and punfying his whole 
personahty, knitting him into the fellowship of saints; 
and finally, through the resurrection of the body, bringing 
him to the fulness of eternal life The purpose of this 
article is to justify this teacnmg from Scripture. 

1 . The promise of Christ.— It is unnecessary to discuss 

the historical character of the Last Discourses as presented 
in John, because the fact of the promise of the Spint 
is sufficiently attested by St. Luke (Lk 24^®, Ac ® s 
233), and its significance corroborated by the whole 
tenor of the NT. The specific promise of the Paraclete 
(Jn 14*3 28 1526 167-15) must be read in view of the 

wider promise of the Abiding Presence, which is its 
background (14® s. is-23 154-11). The Art truth to be 
grasped by the Christian disciple is that to see Jesus 
is to see the Father (14®, cf. 12‘‘3), because the Son abides 
in the Father (v.*o*- 1721 23). Next he must realize 
the true meaning of the comfort and peace he has found 
in Christ as the way through which he attains his own 
true end, which is to come to the Father and abide in 
Him (14«*9 1721; cf. He 725 io*s 20). so the promise 
takes, first, the form of a disclosure. If Jesus is not 
only to embody God but to be the channel through 
which the faithful have communion with Him, He must 
Himself depart to prepare abiding-places in the Father’s 
house (142), that He may lift men to the sphere of His 
own eternal hfe, and that where He is they too may 
be (v.®, cf. 1226). It is necessary, therefore, not only 
that the disciple should behold Jesus (16*® *7 1#) as 
the Apostles did with their eyes (1 Jn 1*, Jn 19“) and 
as later beUevers do through the Apostolic word (1720, 
Lk 12), but that he should abide in Him (Jn 15<). Thus 
the purpose of the Incarnation is fulfilled in the linking 
up of the chain — the Father in the Son; the Son in the 
Father; the believer in the Son; mankind in God. 

The method by which Jesus is to consummate this 
reconcihng work is declared in the promise of the Para- 
clete. (For the question whether the word ParaWStos 
is to be translated ‘Comforter,’ or ‘Advocate,’ see art. 
Advocate.) Having promised another ‘Comforter,’ 
the Lord proceeds to identify Him with the Spirit 
(Jn 14”), which enables Him to give to the Person, of 
whom He speaks, the name of ‘the Holy Spirit’ (v.®®, 
the Greek having the definite article before both ‘ Spirit ’ 
and ‘Holy’). Only once in His previous teaching is 
He reported to have employed this title (Mk 322 I|). 
Mk 1236 and 13” appear to supply other Instances, 
but comparison should be made with the parallel passages 
in either case (Mt 22", Mt 1020, Lk 21*®). And there is 
something abnormal in the warning concerning the 
unpardonable sin, being one of the hard sayings fully 
interpreted only in the light of subsequent events) cf. 
Mk 834, Jn 653). But ‘Spint’ and ‘Holy Spirit’ occur 
as used by Christ in the Synoptics (Mt 1223, nisj 
Gr. no definite article) and in John (3®). Too much 
cannot be made of this argument, as we are at best 
dealing with a Greek tr. of the words actually used by 
our Lord. But it remains true that in these cases a new 
and unexpected development is given to old ideas, as 
when Nicodemus fails to understand the spiritual birth 
(Jn 3*0), or disciples are scandalized by the spiritual 
food (666), yet both the terms used and the thoughts 
represented are familiar, and postulate a previous 
history of doctrine, the results of which *a master in 
Israel ’ ought at least to have apprehended. The passage 
read by Jesus in the ssmagogue at Nazareth (Lk 4*3- *», 
Is 61*' 2) forms a hnk between the Gospel and the OT 
in respect to the Spirit. 

2. The Spirit in OT. — (1) General. The'OT never uses 
the phrase ‘the Holy Spirit.’ In two passages the 
epithet ‘holy’ is applied to the Spirit, but in each it 
is still further quahfied by a possessive pronoun (Ps 51** 
‘thy,’ Is 63*6 ‘his’). But the conception of the ‘Spirit 
of God’ is characteristic, being closely related to the 
Word (Schultz, OT Theol. ii. 184). The distincticui 
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between them Is that between the breath and the voice, 
the latter being the articulate expression of thought, 
the former the force by which the word is made living. 
The Spirit is the life of God, and. as such, is life-givmg. 
The account of creation in Genesis puts us m possession 
of the root idea (1* ®). ‘It was no blind force inherent 
m nature which produced this beautiful world, but 
a divine Thinker’ (Cheyne, OP, p. 322). The Spirit is 
the life of God commumcated by a ‘word’ (cf. Ps 33« 
51“ 1045® 1390- This creative principle, which ani- 
mates the universe, finds a special sphere of activity 
in man (Gn 2\ Job 27* 33^), who by its operation be- 
comes not only a hving soul, but a rational being created 
m tlie image of God and reproducing the Divine life 
(Gn Thus the Spirit is the source of the higher 
qualities which manhood develops — administrative 
capacity in Joseph (Gn 41**), mihtary genius in Joshua 
(Nu 27^*), judicial powers in the seventy elders (Nu 
the craftsman’s art m Bezalel and Oholiab (Ex 31* «). 

So far there is nothing directly moral in its influence. 
But above all it is the Spirit that reproduces in man 
the moral character of God (Ps 51“ 143i®, Is 30i, 
Neh 9**), though this aspect is by no means so clearly 
presented as might have been expected. "Wickedness 
grieves His Spint (Is 63i*), which strives with the re^ 
bellious (Gn 6*, Neh 9*®). This comprehensive dealing, 
affecting ahke intellect, affections, and will, arises out 
of the central conception, stated in the Book of Wisdom, 
that God made man ‘an image of his own proper being’ 
( 2 **). 

(2) The Chosen Race, The epithet ‘holy’ as applied 
in the OT to the Spirit, though it may include positive 
righteousness and punty, arises in the first instance out 
of the negative meaning primarily attaching to holiness 
in Scripture; namely, separation to Him whose being 
is not compassed by human infirmity and mortal hmita- 
tions. The Spirit, therefore, in its more general beanng, 
is the indwelling influence which consecrates all things 
to the fulfilment of the universal purpose. But Israel 
believed that God had a particular purpose, which 
would be accomphshed through His presence in the 
Chosen Nation. A special consecration rested upon 
Jacob, in view of which the Gentiles might be regarded 
as aliens, sinners, who were outside the purpose (Gal 2^*, 
Eph 2^* 41®). Thus the presence of God’s good or holy 
Spirit is the peculiar endowment of the Hebrew people 
(Neh 9*®, Is 63“), which becomes the organ of the Divine 
self-mamfestation, the prophetic nation (Ps 1051*, cf. 

Is 441 etc.). The term ‘ prophet ’ is also applied to those 
who were representative leaders — to Abraham (Gn 20^), 
Moses (Dt 18^6), Miriam (Ex 15*®), Deborah (Jg 4*), and 
Samuel. The Spirit ‘came upon’ David not only as 
the psalmist (2 S 23*) but as the ideal king (1 S 16i»). 
The instruments of God’s ‘preferential action’ — 
Israel, and those who guided its destiny — became the 
channel of revelation, the ‘mouth’ (Ex 4“) through 
which the message was delivered. More directly still, 
God ‘spake by the mouth of his holy prophets’ (Lk 1*®; 
cf. Is 61«, Jer 1®), who hear the word at His mouth 
(Ezk 317, 1 S 3“). 

(3) Prophecy, This brings us to the yet more definite 
sphere of the Spirit’s action in the OT. ‘It appears 
to the earlier ages mainly as the spirit of prophecy' 
(Schultz). Among the later Jews also the Holy Spirit 
was equivalent to the spirit of prophecy (Cheyne). 
From Samuel onwards prophecy takes its place along- 
side the monarchy as an organized function of the 
national life. From the visions of seers (1 S 9®, 2 S 24“, 

2 Ch 9*®) and the ecstatic utterance of the earlier nehVim 
(1 S 10«-io 19 s* *4, 2 K 31 *; cf. Nu n**) to the finished 
literature of Isaiah and Jeremiah, revelation is essentially 
a direct and living communication of the Spirit to the 
individual prophet (Dt 34i», Am 3«, Mic 3«). Though 
the Spirit is still an influence rather than a personality, 
yet as we rise to the higher plane of prophecy, where 
the essential thought is that of God working, speaking, 
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manifesting Himself personally, we approach the NT 
revelation. ‘ The Lord God hath sent me, and his 
spint’ (Is 48i«, cf. Mt 10*®). 

(4) The Spirit and Messiah. The point of contact 
between the OT and NT is the expectation of a special 
outpouring of the Spint in connexion with the estabhsh- 
ment of Messiah’s Kingdom (Ezk 39*®, J1 2*® *®, Zee 12^®; 
cf. Is 35, Jer 317-®). This was to distribute itself over 
the whole nation, which was no longer to be by repre- 
sentation from among its members the prophetic 
medium of Jehovah’s messages, but universally the 
organ of the Spint. The diffusion of the gift to ‘aU 
flesh ’ corresponds with that extension of the Kingdom 
to include all nations in the people of God which is 
characteristic of later Hebrew prophecy (Is 567 etc., 
Ps 87, Lk 2*2). But it is on Messiah Himself that the 
Spirit is to rest in its fulness (Is IP-*). Its presence 
is His anointing (Is 610 This is the connexion m 
which the relation of the Spint to the manifestation of 
righteousness is most clearly shown (Is 11*. Ps 45<-7). 
So when Jesus of Nazareth begins His work as the 
Anointed One of Hebrew expectation, there lights 
upon Him what to the outward eye appears as a dove 
(Mk P® 11), emblem of that brooding presence (cf. Gn 1*) 
which was to find its home in the Messiah (Jn 1** 
‘abiding’); in the power of which He was to ‘fulfil 
all righteousness’ (Mt 3^*); to be driven into the wilder- 
ness for His fight with temptation (40; to return to 
His ministry in GaUlee (Lk 41O; to work as by the 
finger of God (Lk 11*®, cf. || ); and to accomplish 
His destiny in making the Atonement (He 9“). 

Spirit = The life of God. 


Manifested in nature. Man ested in man. 


in In In ^ 

reason. lij^teousness. revelation 

I (Israel). 

As As By the By 

intelligence. skill. prophets. Messiah. 

3. Theology of the Holy Spirit.— These two elements, 
namely, the promise of a Paraclete to the disciples, 
based on their experience of Himself, and the identifica- 
tion of that Paraclete with the Spirit of God, based on 
the older revelation, combine to produce that language 
in which Jesus expressed the Divine Personality of the 
Holy Spirit, and upon which the Christian theology of 
the subject is founded. When first the Holy Spirit 
is mentioned, Jesus says ‘whom the Father will send in 
my name’ (Jn 14*«). At the next stage of the revela- 
tion of the Comforter, it is * whom I will send unto you 
from the Father’ (15“). Then it is the Spirit Himself 
coming (167* «), guiding (v.^®), declaring truth (v.^*), 
and glorif^ng the Son (v.**). 

(1) He is from the Father, The revelation of Jesus 
Christ is primarily a showing of the Father (14«* »). 
The pnnciple of Jehovah’s Ufe thus becomes in the NT 
the Holy Spirit who proceeds from the Father (15**). 
This relation is consistently preserved even when the 
Spirit is represented as Christ's own gift (I61*) . Just as 
the Son is spoken of as God only in relation to the Father, 
and as subordinate to, in the sense of deriving His being 
from, Hun, so there is no independent existence or even 
revelation of the Spirit. The technical term ‘proceed- 
ing,’ as adopted in the creeds, is taken from IS**, which, 
while it refers immediately to the coining of the Spirit 
into the world, is seen, when the proportions of Scripture 
are considered, to follow a natural order inherent in 
the Divine Being (cf. Rev 220. Already in His teach- 
ing the Lord had spoken of the * Spirit of your Father 
(Mt 10*®). And the special relation of the Spirit to 
the Father is prominent in St. Paul. By the Spirit 
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God raised up Jesus and will quicken men's mortal 
bodies (Ro 811). In the Spirit the disciple is justified 
(1 Co fill) and enabled to realize his redeemed sonship 
and address God as Father (Ro 8i4*i6, gph 2i*) His 
relation to God (t e. the Father) is further asserted in 
many places {eg, I Co 2i“-i®, 2 Co I*® fis, Eph 4®“). 

(2) This is, however, not inconsistent with, but 
rather results in, a dependence upon the Son (Jn 15“ Ifii*, 
cf. 151®) which enables the Spirit to become the organ, 
whereby is applied to mankind the redemptive efficacy of 
the Incarnate Life (14i7 is si zt ss igia u). Jesus 
speaks of the Spirit as His own gift (15“). As Christ came 
in the Father’s name, so will the Spirit come m Christ’s 
name (14“, cf. 5^3 ). His office is to be the witness and 
interpreter of Christ (15“ 161®). The testimony of 
the disciples is to reflect this witness (IS’^). The 
dependence of the Spirit on the Son, both in His eternal 
being and in His incarnate life, is fully borne out by the 
language of the NT generally. He is the Spint of God’s 
Son (Gal 4«), of the Lord [Jesus] (2 Co 3i’), of Jesus 
(Ac 16^ RV), of Jesus Chnst (Ph li*), of Chnst (Ro S^, 
1 P 1“). It is to disciples only that the promise is 
made (Jn 14i’ 17® si)^ ^nd the experience of Pente- 
cost corresponds with it (Ac 2i-®), the extension of the 
gift being offered to those only who by baptism are 
joined to the community (Ac 2®«). 

(3) The operations of the Spirit thus bestowed are all 

personal in character. He teaches (Jn 14“), witnesses 
(15“), guides and foretells (16^3), and glonfies the Son 
(v.M), So in the Acts He forbids (16^), appoints (IS*), 
decides (15“), To Him the lie of Anamas is told (S®) 
And the testimony of the Epistles coincides (1 Co 2“ 
3“ 6“, Ro 8 passim, etc.). The fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit is parallel with the grace of Christ and the love 
of God in 2 Co 13^. To the world Eds presence is not 
power, but condemnation. He is to convict the world 
(Jn 16*) by carrying on in the life and work of the Church 
the testimony of Jesus (Jn 15“ 1 Co 12*, 1 Jn 5*, 

Rev 19^3), in whom the pnnce of this world is judged 
(Jn 12*1 14*°). The witness, the power, and the victory 
of Christ are transferred to the society of His disciples 
through the Spirit. 

4. Work of the Spirit in the Church.— (1) While 
anticipated by His work in the world (Ps 139^, Wis 1*) 
and foreshadowed by His special relations with Israel, 
the presence of the Spirit is yet so far o new experience 
for Christians that St. John, speaking of the age before 
Pentecost, can say that ‘the Spint was not yet [given]’ 
(Jn 7*® RV). As from the point of view of the Chosen 
Race, those without were ‘sinners of the Gentiles’ 
(Gal 2“), ‘without God in the world’ (Eph 2“), so 
the world outside Christ is a stranger to the Spirit. This 
is made clear by the facts of Pentecost. The experience 
of the descent, attested, to those who were the subjects 
of Divine favour, by the wind and fiery tongues 
(Ac 2*), was granted only to the Apostles and their 
companions m the upper chamber (2^, cf. l^*- i®). The 
phenomena which followed (2«) were interpreted by 
those outside, who had heard without understanding 
the rushing sound, either as a mysterious gift of power 
(v.u) or as the effect of wine (v.i*). 

Whether the tongues were foreim langua^, as the 
narrative of Acta taken by itself would suggest (v.*), must, 
in the light of 1 Co 14i’i*, where the gift is some form or 
ecstatic speech needing the correlative ^t of interpretation, 
be regarded as at least doubtful; see also Ac 10^ 11^*. But 
that ft enabled those who werenot Pal^tinian Jews 
to realize ‘the mighty works of God' (v.^') is certain. 
The importance attached to it in the Apostolic Church was 
due, perhaps, to the peculiar novelty of the sign as under- 
stood to have been foretold by Chnst HimseB (Mk 
more certainly to the fact that it was a manifestation 
charactenstic of the Christian community. See, further, 
Tongues, Gift of. 

Though, by the time that St. Paul wrote to the Co- 
rinthians, prophecy was already attaining higher im- 
portance as a more useful and therefore greater gift 


(1 Co 14^), the memory of the impression created 
at Pentecost, as of the arrival m the world of a new and 
unparalleled power, united to the spintual exaltation 
felt by the possessor of the gift, w'as still living in the 
Church. Nor can the Pentecostal preaching of St. 
Peter, with its offer of the Holy Spint to those that 
repented and were baptized (Ac 2®*), be regarded other- 
wise than as evidence, alike in the Apostles and in 
those who were ‘added to them' (v.®?), that they were 
dealing with a new experience. That this was a transfer 
of the Spint which dwelt in Christ from His baptism 
(Mk Roll), carrying with it the fulness of the Incarnate 
Life (Jn Eph 3^®-^® 4^), was attested by the miracles 
wrought in His name (Ac 3« ’ 4*« etc.), the works which 
He had done and which His disciples were also to do 
(Jn 1412), beanng witness to a umty of power, 

(2) The Incarnation. That the presence of the Holy 
Spint was not only a new experience for themselves, 
but also, as dwelling in the Incarnate Son, a new factor 
in the world's history, was recognized by the primitive 
Chnstians m proportion as they apprehended the 
Apostolic conception of the Person of Christ. One of 
the earliest facts in Christian history that demands 
explanation is the separation from the Apostolic body 
of the Jewish party m the Church, which, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, hardened into the Ebiomte sects. The 
difference lies in the perception by the former of that 
new element in the humanity of Jesus which is prominent 
in the Christology of the Pauline Epistles (Ro 1® 

1 Co 15 * 0 - 28 , 2 Co 8®, Gal 4®, Ph Col 2®), 

It is all but certain that this language depends upon the 
acceptance of the Virgin Birth, which the sects above men- 
tioned, because they had no use for it, tended to deny. The 
Apostles were enabled through a knowledge of this mystery 
to recognize Jesus as the second Adam, the quickening 
spint, the beginning of the new creation of God (Rev 3^®,cf . 
21® *). If the narrative of the Annunciation in Luke (1*®) 
be compared with the Prologue of John (l^-i®) and with the 
account of Creation in Gn 1, thefuU import of this statement 
becomes apparent. The Spint overshadows Mary as He 
brooded upon the face of the waters. The manifestation 
of the Messiah was, therefore, no mere outpouring of the 
spirit of prophecy even in measure hitherto unequalled, but 
God visiti^ and redeeming His people through the incar- 
nation of His image (He Col 1“). 

St. Paul’s protest, therefore, against Judaic Christi- 
anity, which, in spite of temporary misgivings on the 
part of St. Peter and St. James (Gal 2ii* i*), received 
the assent of the Apostolic witnesses, resulted from 
a true interpretation of his experience of that Holy 
Spint into which he had been baptized (Ac “). 
The Gentiles, apart from circumcision (Gal 5*, cf. Ac 15), 
were capable of the Holy Spirit as well as the Jews, by the 
enlargement of human nature through union with God 
in Christ, and by that alone (Gal 4«. « 2 Co 3^7. U; 

cf. Ro. 8*®, 1 Co IS®®). Thus, though the Apostolic 
preaching was the witness to Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion, beginning from the baptism of John (Ac 1”* **), 
the Apostolic record is necessarily carried back to the 
narratives of the Infancy. The ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, though fulfilled in the power of the baptismal 
Spint (Lk 4W), depended for its range on the capacity 
of the vessel already fashioned by the same Spirit (1“) 
for His habitation — God was in Christ (2 Co 6^®). 

(3) Union with Christ, What, therefore, the Apostolic 
commumty daimed to possess was not meidy the 
aptitude for inspiration, as when the Spirit spoke in 
old times by the mouth of the prophets, but union 
with the life and personality of their Master (Ju 17*»), 
through the fellowship of a Spirit (2 Co 13i®, Ph 2®) 
which was His (Ph l^®). The Acts is the record of 
the Spirit’s expanding activity in the organic and 
growing life of the Christian Church. The ‘things 
concermng the kingdom* (1®), of which Christ spoke 
before His Ascension, are summed up in the witness to 
be given ‘unto the uttermost part of the earth' (v,«) 
and in the promise of power (v.«). The events subse- 
quently recorded are a series of discoveries as to the 
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potentialities of this new life. The Epistles set before 
us, not ftystematicallv, but as occasion serves, the 
principles of the Spint’s action in this progressive 
experience, corporate and individual. 

Spintual <}ifts The NT teaching with regard to 
spiritual gifts (wh see) spnngs out of the conception of 
the Church as the mystical body of Chnst (Eph 1“ 
21C-20 4Jt), 1 Co 12‘2). The Holy Spirit is the hving 
principle distributed throughout the body (1 Co 
Eph 4^). The point of supreme importance to the 
Christian is to have the inward response of the Spint 
to the Lordship of Chnst (1 Co 123). This life is 
universally manifested in love (ch. 13), to strive after 
which is ever the ‘more excellent way’ (1231). But, 
though bestow^ed on all Chnstians alike, it is dis- 
tributed to each ‘ according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ’ (Eph 47). The principle of proportion is 
observed by Him ivho has ‘tempered the body together’ 
(1 Co 122'»). The same gifts or manifestations of the 
Spirit are not, therefore, to be expected in all believers 
or in all ages. They are given that the whole body may 
profit (127). They are correlative to the part which 
each has to fulfil in the organic structure of the whole 
(1214-20^ Eph 418). The desire for them, though not 
discouraged (1 Co 123i 14i), must be regulated by con- 
sideration of the needs of the Church (141*) and the 
opportunities of service (Ho 12i*8, cf. 1 P S^). ‘Each 
“gifted” individual becomes himself a gift’ (Gore). 

Nowhere do we find any attempt to make a complete 
enumeration of spiritual gifts. In Eph 4iL where the com- 
pletion of the structure of Christ's body is the mam thought 
four classes of ministenal function are named. In 
Ko 1^-8, where a just estimate of the individual’s capacity 
for service is prominent, the list is promiscuous, exceptional 
gifts like prophecy, ministenal functions like teaching, and 
ordinary graces like liberality, beingmentioned indifferently. 
Local circumstances confine the lists of 1 Co 28 to the 
‘greater gifts’ (v.^i), those granted for more conspicuous 
service, most of which are tokens of God’s exceptional 
activity. The object of the Apostle in this catalogue is 
to show that tongues are by no means first in importance. 
‘ Faith ’ in v.® is not to be confused with the primary virtue 
of 13‘3, but is interpreted by IS* (cf. Mt 17*0). 

(5) Inspiration. It is in this connexion that inspira- 
tion as applied to the Bible must be brought into relation 
with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, No theory, as 
applying to the whole Canon, is in the nature of the 
case to be expected in the NT itself. But prophecy is 
one of the gifts of the Spirit (1 Co 12‘®* *8), and it is 
clear that the prophets were recogrdzed as a distinct 
order m the Apostolic Church (Ac 11*^ 21^o; cf. 

1 Ti 1^8 414), though there was nothing professional in 
this ministry (Ac 19® 218). The type was undoubtedly 
that of the OT prophets (see above), and a distinct hnk 
with the ancient line is found in St. Peter’s reference to 
the words of Joel as fulfilled at Pentecost (Ac 2^8 n. w). 
Agabus prophesies by the Spirit (11*8). He adopts the 
method of signs (21ii) and the phrase ‘Thus saith the 
Holy Spirit’ (cf. OT ‘Thus saith the Lord’). Here, 
then, we have a gift that was conceived as perpetuating 
the mouthpiece whereby the will of God was revealed 
to the fathers (H l^). The inspiration of the OT 
Scriptures as understood in the 1st cent, of the Chnstian 
era was undoubtedly regarded as an extension of the pro- 
phetic gift. They were the oracles of God (Ac 7**, Ro 3*, 
He 5**), and as such ‘ the sacred writings’ (2 Ti 3“), prof- 
itable because inbreathed by God for spiritual ends (v,“). 
The connexion with prophecy is explicitly drawn out in 

2 P 1*8- *1, the same Epistle showing the process by 
which the writings of Apostles were already beginning 
to take similar rank (3«- w, cf. Eph S®). That the 
Bible IS either verbally accurate or inerrant is no more 
a legitimate deduction from this principle than is ecclesi- 
astical infallibility from that of the Abiding Presence in 
the Church. In either case the method of the Spirit’s 
activity must be judged by experience. Nor, in face of 
the express declaration of St. Paul, that ‘ the spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets’ (1 Co 148*), 


may w^e tolerate any theory which impairs the freedom 
of human personality. , 

(6) The laying on of hands in the ministration or 
the Spirit seems to have been adopted by a spontaneous 
impulse in the pnmitive commumty, and to have become 
immediately an established ordinance. The place 
accorded to the practice in He 6*. as belonging to the 
alphabet of gospel knowledge, attests the importance 
attached to it. Like baptism, its roots are in the OT, 
where it is found as an act of dedication (Nu 8^ i* 
2718-23^ see Schultz, OT TheoL i. 391) or benediction (Gn 
48” 35). Chnst uses it in blessing the children (Mk 10”). 
The Apostles adopt it as the sign, joined with prayer, for 
the anointing of the Holy Spirit, by which they eff^ted 
consecration to an office or function (Ac 6®; cf. 1 Ti 4” 
5*2 (? see below), 2 Ti 1®), or conferred blessing on the 
baptized (Ac S”**! 196 e). The offer of money to Peter 
at Samaria (S^*) shows that the nte might be, and in 
this case was, followed by exceptional mamfestations, 
like those which appeared at Pentecost; and that the 
fallacy which awakened Simon’s covetousness was 
the identification of the gift with these effects. Though 
associated with the bestowal of the Spirit, the laying 
on of hands has not yet been reduced to a technical 
nte in a crystalhzed ecclesiastical system. Ananias 
uses It in the recovery of Saul’s sight (Ac Qi* 37) ^ the 
Antiochene Church, not probably in ordaining Barnabas 
and Saul, but in sending them forth to a particular mission 
(Ac 138). In Mk 163* and Ac 28* it is a symbol of heal- 
ing (cf. Mk p3 523 65 g23^ Rev 137, also Ja 534 i6); in 
1 Ti 5** not improbably of absolution (see Hort, Eedesia, 
p. 214). According to 2 Ti 1®, it was used by St. Paul 
in conveying spintual authority to his representative 
at Ephesus; or, if the reference be the same as in 
1 li 434, in the ordination of Timothy to a ministerial 
function. The symbohsm is natural and expressive, 
and its employment by the Christian Church was im- 
mediately justified in experience (e.g. Ac. 198). Its 
connexion with the bestowal of specific gifts, like 
healing, or of official authority, hke that of the Seven 
(Ac 6«), is easily recognized. 

A more difficult question to deterndneis its precise relation 
to baptism, where the purpqse'of the ministration is general. 
The Holy Spirit is offered by St. Peter to such as repent 
and are baptized (Ac 2*®, cf. 1 Co 12”); while of those 
whom Philip had baptized at Samaria (Ac 83*) it is expressly 
asserted that He had ‘ fallen upon none of them’ (v.38) . It 
may have been that the e^roenence of the Apostles, as em- 
powered first by the risen Christ (Jn 20**), and then by the 
Pentecostal descent (Ac 24) , led them to distinguish stages m 
the reception of theSpint, and that the apparent discrepancy 
would be removed by a fuller knowledge of the facts. But 
this xmcertainty does not invalidate the positive, evid.ence 
which connects the ministration of the Spirit with either 
ordinance. See also Laying on of Hands. 

J, G. Simpson. 

HOIVIAH.—See Hemam. 

HOMER.— See Weighto and Measures. 

HOMICIDE. — See Crimes, § 7. Refuge (Cities of]. 

HONEST, HONESTY.— In 2 Es ‘honest’ has 
the meaning of ‘chaste.’ Elsewhere it means either 
* honourable ’ or * becoming.’ For the meaning ‘ honour- 
able’ compare Ru 1** Cov. ‘There was a kinsman also 
. . . whose name was Boos, which was an honest 
man'; and, for ‘becoming,’ Is 523 oov. ‘Put on thine 
honest rayment, O Jerusalem, thou citie of the holy 
one.* 

* Honesty ’ in 1 Ti 2*, its only occurrence, means ‘ seem- 
liness’ (RV ‘gravity’). 

HONEY .—The appreciation of honey by the Hebrews 
from the earliest times, and its abundance in Canaan, 
are evident from the oft-recurring description of that 
country as a ‘land flowing with milk and honey’ 
(Ex 38- 17 onwards). In the absence of any mention 
of bee-keeping in OT, it is almost certain that this 
proverbial expression has reference to the honey of the 
wild bee (see Bee). The latter had its nest in tb« 
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clefts of rocks, hence the ‘honey out of the rock* of 
Dt 321®, in hollow tree-trunks (1 S 1426, but the Heb. 
text IS here in disorder), and even, on occasion, in the 
skeleton of an animal (Jg 148®). in later times, as is 
evident from the Mishna, bee-keeping was widely 
practised by the Jews. The hives were of straw or 
wicker-work Before removmg the combs the bee- 
keepers stupefied the bees with the fumes of charcoal 
and cow-dung, burnt in front of the hives. 

In Bible times honey was not only relished by itself 
(cf Sir 11“ ‘the bee is little, but her fruit is the chief 
of sweet things*), and as an accompaniment to other 
food (Mt 3^ Mk 16 ‘locusts and wild honey,’ Lk 24« 
AV with fish), but was also largely used in the making 
of ‘bakemeats’ and all sorts of sweet cakes (Ex 166i), 
sugar being then, of course, unknown. Although it 
formed part of the first-frmts presented at the sanctuary, 
honey was excluded from the altar, owing to its liability 
to fermentation. 

Honey for domestic use was kept in earthen jars 
(1 K 14® EV ‘cruse’), in which, doubtless, it was 
also put for transport (Gn 43ii) and export (Ezk 27^'^). 
Many scholars, however, would identify the ‘honey’ 
of the two passages last cited with the grape syrup 
(the Arab, dibs, equivalent of the Heb. debash, ‘honey’) 
of modern Syria, which is produced by the repeated 
boihng of grape juice (for details see art. ‘Honey’ in 
EBi col. 2105). Indisputable evidence of the manu- 
facture of dibs in early times, however, is still lacking. 

In addition to the proverbial expression of fertility 
above quoted, honey, in virtue of its sweetness, is fre- 
quently employed in simile and metaphor in Heb. 
literature; see Ps 19^® 119^®®, Pr 24^®^ , Ca 4^^ 
Sir 24“ 491 etc. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HOODS.-— Only Is 32® AV, for which RV has rightly 
‘turbans.* See Dress, § 6. 

HOOK. — ^1. mv, a hook or ring with a spike driven into 
wood (Ex 26®2 etc.). 2. Is 198, job 41^, Am 4®, Mt 17“. 
The hook used in fishing was of course attached to a 
line, but whether the latter was simply held in the 
hand or was attached to a rod cannot be decided. 

HOOPOE (Lv 1119, Dt 1418 RV; AV ‘lapwing*).— 
The hoopoe ( Upupa epops) is a common spnng visitor 
in Palestine, where its striking plumage, its tall crest 
and odd movements, make it conspicuous. Various 
folklore tales exist in the Talmud and among the 
fellahln regarding it. It was an ‘unclean’ bird (Lv lli®), 
possibly because of its habit of haunting dunghills, but 
it is eaten to-day by the fellahin. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 


HOPE. — 1. Hope and faith (the soul’s forward and 
upward look towards God) are imperfectly differentiated 
in the OT, as with men who ‘greeted the promises 
from afar’ (He llis-i®) ; hope has there the greater vogue. 

Amount the several Heb. words thus rendered, (1) signi- 
fying resiful hope Qeanvng on J", &c.), oftener appe^ as 
‘trust’ and sometimes as ‘confidence’ — ‘hope’ m Job 62°, 
Ps 169, Pr 1432^ Eo 9*, Jer 17L (2) A subjective synonym 

(radically, Ihe loirts) is variously translated ‘hope,’ ‘con- 
fidence,’ and ‘folly’ (cf. AV and RV in Job 8^^ 31^; 
also Job 46, Ps 491® 78^ 85®, Pr 32®, Be (3) RV 
corrects the ‘hope’ (AV) of Jer 17^^, J1 3^®, xnto refuge. 
(4) A synonym hardly distinguishablefrom (5) and (6), and 
rendered ‘hope’ or ‘wait upon,’ occurs 8 times (Ps 
14^ etc.). The two most distinctive OT words for hope are 
frequently rendered ‘ wait (for or uppnL’ Of these (5) 
a relatively passive significance (e g. in Job 6^^ 14«, Ps 33\8*22 
42®, La 3®) (6) The term often^t recurring, ^denotmg 

practicol^evQU strenuouis, anticipation (rendered ‘expecta- 
tion’ in Ps 9^8 62®), has a root-meaning not far removed 
from that of the Heb. verb for ‘ believ^; Gn 49^8^ K,u I'*, 
Job 14^ Ps 25® 2^ Ezk 37ii, Hqs 2^® afford good examples. 

It is to the OT rather than the NT that one must 
look for definite representations of the earthly hopes 
belonging to God’s Kingdom, the social regeneration 
and national well-being that come in its tram (see, e.g., 
Is 9«'- 111-9 55, 60 f., Pss 72. 96-98, etc.); broadly inter- 


preted, these promises are of permanent validity <see 
Mt 610 3® 1333, 1 Ti 48 etc ). Hope plays an increising 
part m the later OT books; it advances in distinctness, 
grandeur, and spirituahty with the course of revelation. 
The Holy One of Israel made Himself ‘the God of hope’ 
for mankind (Ro 16^®; cf. Jer 148 and 17i® with Is 42* 
51*ff 60). When the national hopes foundered, OT 
faith anchored itself to two objects; (o) ihe Messxamc 
Kingdom (see Kingdom of God); and (6), esp in the 
latest times, the resurrection of the dead (Is 258 26^9^ 
Dn 122; probably Job 19“® , Ps I68-11 17“)— the latter 
conceived as necessary to the former, since otherwise 
those who had suffered most for God’s Kingdom would 
miss it (cf. He 11®®, 1 Th 4i6ff-). The OT heritage is 
developed in extravagant forms by Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature, which was the product of a powerful ferment 
in the Judaism of New Test, times. Philo Jud®us, 
who represents philosophic Judaism at the farthest 
remove from popular Messianic enthusiasm, nevertheless 
makes hope (followed by repentance and righteousness) 
the leader in his triad of the elementary religious virtues 
(cf. 1 Co 13*3), while faith leads the second and highest 
triad. 

2. To both factors of ‘the hope of Israel,’ separately 
or together, St. Paul appealed in addressing his com- 
patriots (Ac IS®® 236^- 266®- 222 282°). It was ‘a lanap 
shimng in a dark place’ (2 P l^®): hope at the Christian 
era was flickering low in the Gentile world (see Eph 2“, 
1 Th 4“, 1 Co 15®2® — amply confirmed by classical 
literature). ‘By the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead' humanity was ‘begotten again unto a living 
hope’ (1 P 1®; cf. Ac 222-38, 1 co 15«-28^ Rev ): 
the Israelite hope was verified, and the Christian hope 
founded, by the return of Jesus from the grave. The 
Greek word for ‘hope’ (jdpis, noun; elpizd, verb) 
primarily meant expectation of good or evil — commonly, 
in effect, the former; but ‘in later Greek, at the time 
when hope made its presence so powerfully felt in the 
Christian sphere, elpis elsewhere came to be increasingly 
used with the sense of anxiety or fear, of which there 
is not a single example in the LXX or NT' (Cremer); 
‘evil hopes’ in the Gr. of Is 28“ is ironical, similarly 
in Wis 13“>. The RV rightly substitutes ‘hope’ for 
•trust’ in the 18 places where AV rendered elpizd by 
the latter; for the NT clearly differentiates ‘faith’ 
and ‘hope,’ referring the latter to the future good of 
Christ’s Kingdom longingly expected, while the former 
is directed to God's past deeds of salvation and His 
present grace in Christ. ‘Hope* is used by metonymy 
for the matter of hope, the thing hoped for, in Gal 5®, Col 1®, 
Tit 2“, He 6“. It is sometimes replaced by ‘patience’ 
(or ‘endurance’), its expression in outward bearing (cf. 
1 Th 1® and 2 Th 1®*-); and (as in the OT) the verbs 
‘hope’ and ‘wait’ or ‘look for’ or ‘expect’ are inter- 
changeable (see Ro S^®-®®, 1 Co 1’, Gal 5®, He 10^®). 
St. Paul uses a graphic and intense synonym for hope, 
ht. ‘ watching with outstretched head,’ in Ro 8^9, Ph I®®. 

elpis appears first with its full Christian meaning in 
the NT Epp.; for it dates from our Lord’s resurrection 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit (Ro 15“) . Its object is, in 
general, ‘the glory of God’ (Ro 5®, 1 Th 21®), i.e. the 
glorious manifestation of His completed redemption 
and the ‘coming’ of His ‘kingdom in power,’ which 
is to be realized, particularly, in the acknowledged lord- 
ship of Jesus (1 Co 1528-28, Ph 29fl., Rev 17“ etc.), 
bringing about the glorification of His saints, shared 
by material nature (Ro 2 Th . 1 Co 15®®®-). 
This will begin with the resurrection of the dead 
(1 Th 41®, 1 Co 16“-2®, Jn 528f.) and the transformation 
of the earthly body (1 Co 16®o® , 2 Co 6“^-, Ph 32^), 
ushering in for ‘those who are Christ’s’ the state of 
‘incorruption’ which constitutes their ‘eternal Ufe’ 
enjoyed in the vision of God and the full communion 
of the Lord Jesus (Lk 2036f , 1 Co 15®*® , Mt 5®, Jn 14*f- 
172*, 1 Jn 32, Rev 7“-“ etc.). Its goal is in heaven: 
and all the proximate and earthly aims of Christianity, 
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whether in the way of personal attainment or of social 
betterment, are steps in the progress towards the final 
‘deliverance from the bondage of corruption’ and ‘the 
revealing of the sons of God’ — the great day of the 
Lord. Its ground lies in the ‘promise(s) of God’ 
(Tit 12, He 6«'i8, 2 P 1 Jn 225), esp the definite 
promise of the triumphant return of Jesus ensuring the 
consummation of the Messianic Kingdom (Mt 
Ac 1“ 1 Co 1524-28, Rev ips-is etc.); and its 

guarantee is twofold, being given objectively in the 
resurrection and ascension of our Lord (Ac I?®*, Rol^, 
Eph P8-23, Col 118, He 620, i p 121 etc.), and sub- 
jectively in ‘the earnest of the Spirit v^nthin’ Christian 
‘hearts’ (2 Co 120^, Ro Si®*, Eph li®* ). Its subjects 
are ‘the men of faith’ (Ro 51 -5 ISi® etc.): it is ‘the 
hope of our calling’ (Eph 4^, 1 Th 212, Rev 19®), ‘the 
hope of the gospel’ (Col I®®) — that which the gospel 
conveys, and ‘the hope of righteousness’ (Gal 5®) — 
that which the righteousness of faith entertains; it 
belongs only to the Chnstianly pure, and is purifying 
in effect (1 Jn 32*-; cf. Ps 243 -«, Mt 58, Rev 22i« ). 
Finally, it is a collective hope, the heritage of ‘ the body 
of Christ,’ dear to Christian brethren because of their 
affection for each other (1 Th 412-18, 2 Th 2i. 
Eph 527, Rev 198* 211-7 etc.); and is chenshed esp. by 
nunisters of Christ for tho.se in their charge (2 Co I’-i®, 
1 Th 218*-, Col 128 34^ pii 218 etc.), as it ammated the 
Chief Shepherd (Jn 1027ff- 122“ 142®- 17® etc.). ‘In Chnst 
Jesus’ hope is bound up as intimately with love as 
with iaith\ these are the triad of essential graces (1 Co 
I318. 1 Th 13, 2 Th 13* , Eph 4i-4, He lO*®*?-). 

The whole future of the Christian life, for man and 
society, is lodged with ‘ Christ Jesus our hope’ (1 Ti 1*, Col 
1*7) ; NT expectation focussed itself on His Parousia — ‘ the 
blessed hope ’ (Tit 21®) . Maranatha (‘ our Lord cometh ’ 
was a watchword of the Pauline Churches (1 Co 162®; 
cf. I’**). ‘The hope laid up for’ them ‘in the heavens’ 
formed the treasure of the first believers (Col 1® S*-® etc.); 
to ‘wait for’ the risen Jesus, coming as God’s son 
‘from heaven’ (1 Th 1®* ), was half their religion. ‘By 
this hope’ were they ‘saved,’ being enabled in its 
strength to bear josrfuUy the ills of hfe and the universal 
contempt and persecution of the world around them, 
which stimulated instead of quenching their courage 
(Ro 52-B 8*8-26, 2 Co 4*3 58, Ph 120*-, He 1032-36, Rev 7*3-*7). 
According to the fine figure of He 6*8ff-, hope was their 
‘anchor of the soul,’ grappled to the throne of the living, 
glorified Jesus ‘within the veil.’ G. G. Findlay. 

HOPHNX AKD PHINEHAS. — ^The two sons of Eli; 
they were priests in the sanctuary at Shiloh, where, 
in spite of the presence of their father, they carried 
on their evil practices. In consequence of their deeds 
a curse is twice pronounced upon the house of Eli, 
first by a ‘man of God’ (1 S 227) is not named, 
and again by the mouth of Samuel (ch. 3). The curse 
was accomplished when Hophni and Phinehas were 
slain at the battle of Aphek, and the ark of God was 
lost — an incident which was the cause of the death 
of EU (ch. 4). The malpractices of these two consisted 
in their claiming and appropriating more than their 
due of the sacrifices ( 2 **-* 7 ), and in their immoral actions 
in the Tabernacle (v.22; cf. Am 27- »). 

W. 0. E. Oesterlbt. 

HOPHRA. — ^Jer 443®; the Egyptian WahebrS, Apries of 
Herodotus, fourth king of the 26th Dyn. (c. b.c. 588-569 
and grandson of Necho. He, or possibly his prede- 
cessor Psammetichus n., is also referred to as Pharaoh 
in Jer 37® 7. u, 29® etc. Little is certainly known of 
his reign. Hophra must have been defeated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in Syria in attempting to resist the progress 
of the Babylonian army, and he received the fugitives 
from Palestine after the destruction of Jerusalem in 
B.c. 586. There is no evidence that Nebuchadnezzar 
plundered Egypt, as was anticipated by Ezekiel, though 
he seems to have attacked Hophra’s successor Axnasis 


in B.c 568 with some success, and may have overrun 
some part of Lower Egypt. The Syrian and other 
mercenary soldiers stationed at Elephantine revolted 
in the reign of Hophra, but were brought again to 
submission. Another mutiny of the Egyptian soldiery, 
recorded by Herodotus, resulted in Amasis being put 
upon the throne as champion of the natives. Hophra 
relied on the Greek mercenaries, and maintained him- 
self, perhaps in a forced co-regency, in Lower Egypt 
until the third year of Amasis, when he was defeated 
and slain. F. Ll. Griffith. 

HOE. — 1. A mountain ‘in the edge of the land of 
Edom ’ (Nu 3337), where Aaron died. Constant tradition, 
at least since Josephus, sees Mount Hor in Jehel Barun, 
‘ the Mountain of Aaron, ’ above Petra. This is regarded 
by the Arabs as the mountain sacred to the great high 
pnest, and his tomb is shown and reverenced under 
a sninJi dome on its summit. Some modern writers, 
especially H. C. Trumbull, have doubted the tradition 
and endeavoured to fix other sites, such as J ehel Maddra, 
N.W. of ‘Ain Kadis. Jehel HarUn rises 4780 ft. above 
the sea-level. Its western side is an unscalable precipice; 
it is ascended from the pass leading into Petra. A very 
wide view over the Arabian desert, down to the Red Sea 
and up to the GhOr, is commanded from the summit. 
2. A mountain mentioned in Nu 347 as in the 
northern boundary of the Promised Laud. In all prob- 
ability this is meant for Hermon. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

HOEAM. — A king of Gezer defeated and slain by 
Joshua (Jos 1033). 

HOEEB. — See Sinai. 

HOEEM. — A city of Naphtali in the mountains 
(Jos 1938); prob. the modern HUrah west of Kedesh- 
naphtali. 

HOEESH. — ^The word hSresh means ‘wooded height’ 
in Is 178, Ezk SI®, 2 Ch 27^, and this is probably its 
meaning in 1 S 23*® (cf. vv.*6 *8)^ although some would 
make Horesh a proper name, as in RVm. 

HOB-HAGGIDGAD . — A station in the journeyings of 
the Israelites (Nu 3332. as). The name suggests the land 
of the Horites, or its neighbourhood. 

HORL— 1. A son of Seir (Gn 3622 ch 2. 
The father of Shaphat the Simeonite spy (Nu 13®). 

HORITES. — ^The pre-Edomitic inhabitants of Seir or 
Edom according to Gn 14® (a late passage) and Dt 
212 22 (D2). Apparently they commingled with the 
Edomite invaders, for Gn 362®- 21. 29 (ps) counts them 
among the descendants of Esau. The name is usually 
taken to mean ‘cave-dwellers,’ and this is probably 
correct. There are many tombs in the rocks at Petra 
(cf. Robinson, BRP^ ii. 129, 134), and some of these, 
like some at Beit Jibrin and some recently discovered 
at Gezer (cf. PEFSt, 1902, pp. 345 ff„ and 1903, pp. 9-12) 
may have been used as dwellings originally. Sayce 
{HCM 203 ff.) derives the name from a root meaning 
‘white’ as contrasted with the ‘red ’-skinned Edomites, 
while Hommel {AHT 261 ff.) takes it as a form of Qaru 
(or Kharu) of one of the Amarna tablets. Kharu was, 
however, in Egyptian a name for all the inhabitants 
of Syria (cf. W. M. MUUer, Asien und Euroj>a, 148 ff.), 
and can hardly be connected with Horites, Driver 
(Deut. p. 38) favours the explanation as equivalent to 
‘cave-dwellers’ or ‘troglodytes.’ 

George A. Barton. 

HORMAH (‘devoted’ or ‘accursed’) was a city, 
apparently not far from Kadesh, where the Israelites 
were overthrown, when, after the death of the ten spies, 
they insisted on going forward (Nu 144®, Dt 144). a 
later time xt was taken and destroyed by Israel (Nu 21®, 
Jos 12*8), this feat being attributed in Jg 1*7 to Judah 
and Simeon. There we learn that the former name was 
Zephath. Possibly the memory of the previous disaster 
here led to its being called ‘Accursed.* It was one of 
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‘the uttermost cities of Judah, towards the borders of 
Edom in the south,’ and is named between. Chesil and 
Ziklag (Jos 153 ®), also between Bethul (or Bethuel) and 
Ziklag (Jos 19S 1 Ch 48®), in the territory occupied by 
Simeon It was one of the towns to which David sent a 
share of the booty taken from the Amalekites who had 
raided Ziklag in his absence (1 S 308®). There is no 
need to assume with Guthe (Bibelworterbuch, s.v.) that 
two cities are so named. Probably, as in so many other 
cases, the old name persisted, and may be represented 
by the modern es-Sebait^, 23 miles north of *Ain KadH.% 
and 26 miles south of Beersheba. The probability is 
increased if Ziklag is correctly identified with 'AslUi, 14 
miles north of es-Sebaita. On the other hand, Naqh 
es-Safd agrees better with the position of Arad; but 
it seems too far from Kadesh, being more than 40 miles 
to the north-east (Robinson, BBP^ ii. 181). 

W. Ewing. 

HORN (Heb. qeren, Gr. keras ). — Sometimes horns 
were wrought into vessels in which oil was stored (1 K 
139) or carried (1 S 160- Probably with some dainty 
ornamentation, they were used to hold eye-paint (Job 
42i«, Keren-happuch). Of rams ’ horns a kind of trumpet 
was made Jos 6<) ; see Music, 4 (2) (e) . ‘ Horns ’ in poetry 
symbolized strength (Dt 33^^ etc.) . ‘ Horn ’ in Ps 18* =2 S 
22® stands for offensive weapons, as ‘shield’ for defensive 
(Perowne). To ‘exalt one’s horn,’ or ‘cause it to bud* 
(grow), is to strengthen and prosper him (1 S 2^, Ezk 
2921 etc.). For one to ‘lift his horn’ is to be arrogant 
(Ps 754 6). To crush or weaken one is to ‘ break or cut 
off his horn’ (Jer 4826, La 23). In prophetic symbolism 
horns stand for kings and military powers (Dn T® 
etc.). The altar horns (Ex 272), to which fugitives 
seeking asylum clung (1 K l^® etc.), were projections 
at the four corners, and apparently peculiarly sacred 
(Ex 30^® etc.); but their significance and use are now 
wnknown. W. Ewing. 

HOBNSD SNAKE. — See Serpent. 

HORNET (Ex 2328, Dt 720 , Jos 24i2) —In all three 
references the hornet is mentioned as an instrument of 
the Lord to drive out the Canaanites, By most inter- 
preters a literal interpretation is accepted, but a meta- 
phorical use of the word is contended for by some. Sayce 
has suggested that the reference may be to the armies of 
Rameses iii., as the standard-bearers wore two devices 
like flies. The most plentiful hornet in Palestine is the 
Vespa orierUalis, Hornets attack only when interfered 
with. E, W. G. Masterman, 

HORONAHVE (perh. ‘the two hollows’), — A city of 
Moab, whose site has not been recovered with certainty. 
It IS mentioned in Is 156, jer 483- and also on the 
Moabite Stone (U. 31, 32). It may have lain to the south 
of the Arnon, in the neighbourhood of the Wady ed- 
Derd‘a. 

HORONITE (Neh 2i®- 1328).— -A title given to 
Sanballat (wh. see) ,the opponent of Nehemiah. The name 
probably denotes an inhabitant of Beth-horon (wh. see), 

HORSE. — The Israelites must have been acquainted 
with horses in Egypt (Gn 471^), and it is evident, too, 
from the TeU el-Amama correspondence that horses were 
familiar animals in Palestine at an early period; but it 
would appear that the children of Israel were slow in 
adopting them. Throughout the OT up to the Exile 
they appear only as war-horses; the ass, the mule, and 
the camel were the beasts for riding and burden-bearing. 
Even for warlike purposes horses were only slowly 
adopted, the mountainous regions held by the Israelites 
being unsuitable for chariot warfare. David com- 
menced acquiring chariots (2 S 8^), and Solomon greatly 
added to their numbers, obtaining horses for them from 
Musri [not Mizraim, ‘Egypt’] in N. Syna and Kue, in 
Cilicia (1 K lO**, 2 Ch [amending the text]). Horses 
were obtained also from Egypt (Is 31' *, Ezk 17 ^ 6 ), 
Some of the references may be to hired horsemen. The 


kings of Israel were warned against multiplying horses 
(Dt 17^6). Trust in horses is put in antithesis to trust 
in the Lord (Is 30“, Ps 20’ 33”). Before the reforms 
of Josiah, horses sacred to the sun were kept in the 
Temple (2 K 23^^; cf. 11^®). The appearance of the 
war-horse seems to have made a deep impression 
(Job 39”-25, Jer 473, Nah 3* etc.). After the Exile 
horses were much more common: the returmng Jews 
brought 736 horses with them (Neh 766). Horses were 
fed on barley and tibn (chopped straw) in Solomon’s 
time as in Palestine to-day (1 K 426 ). Although the 
breeding of horses has become so intimately associated 
with our ideas of the Arabs, it would seem that during 
the whole OT period horses were unknown, or at least 
scarce, in Arabia. The equipment of horses is mentioned 
in the Bible — the bit and bridle (Ps 32®, Pr 263), bells of 
the horses (Zee 14®®), and ‘precious clothes for chariots’ 
(Ezk 2720 ). In OT times they were apparently unshod 
(Is 528). E. W. G. Masterman. 

HORSE -GATE. — See Jerusalem, p. 43 9^. 

HORSE-LEECH Caluqah, cf. Arab, ‘alaqeh) —The 
horse-leech iHoemopis sanguisuga) and the medicinal 
leech (Hirude medicimlis) are very common in Palestine 
and are the cause of much trouble, even sickness and 
death, to man and beast. They abound in many 
springs, streams, and pools, and lodge themselves, while 
still small, in the mouths of those drinking. Thence they 
not infrequently find their way to the pharynx, and 
even larynx, where they live and grow for many months. 
They cause frequent hsemorrhages, and, if not removed, 
lead to progressive ansemia and death. Their voracious 
appetite for blood, possibly referred to in Pr 30 ^ 6 ^ js ^©11 
illustrated by their habits as internal parasites. It is 
probable, however, that the reference here is not to the 
leech of common life, but to the mythological vampire, 
the ghul of the Arabs. E. W. G. Masterman. 

HOSAH (‘refuge’).—!. A Levitical doorkeeper of 
the Temple (1 Ch Id®® 26^® 12 «). 2. A city of Asher, 
apparently south of T 3 rre (Jos 192»). The site is doubtful. 

HOSAlhiA ( *=‘0 save*!). — An acclamation used by 
the people on Palm Sunday in greeting Jesus on His last 
entry into Jerusalem, and afterwards by the children 
in the Temple (Mt 21®- ^6). It occurs six times in the 
Gospels (all in the connexion above noted). 

The expression, which has preserved its Hebrew 
form (like ‘Amen* and ‘Hallelujah’), was originally 
(m Hebrew) a cry addressed to God *Save nov}*\ used 
as an invocation of blessing. When the word passed 
over (transliterated into Greek) into the early Church 
it was misunderstood as a shout of homage or greeting =»• 
‘Hail’ or ‘Glory to.* 

The simplest form of the Palm Sunday greeting occurs 
in Mk 11® and Jn 12^3 ‘Hosannal Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord,* which really was the 
cry of the people. The additions that occur in the other 
passages (‘Hosanna to the son of David,’ Mt 21®* and 
‘Hosanna in the highest,* Mt 21®, Mk ll^®) seem really 
to be later amplifications due to misunderstanding 
of the real meaning of ‘Hosanna.* The Hosanna 
cry (cf. Ps 11826 L) and the palm branches naturally 
suggest the Feast of Tabernacles, when the people used 
to raise the cry of ‘ Hosanna,’ while marching in proces- 
sion and waving branches of palm, myrtle, and willow. 
The great occasion for this was especially the 7th day 
of the Feast, when the Hosanna processions were most 
frequent. Hence this day was early designated ‘Day 
of Hosha'na’ [Hosanna], and the luldb branches 
then used also received the same name. It was the 
greatest of popular holidays, probably the lineal 
descendant of an old Canaanitish festival, and still 
retains its joyous character in the Jewish Festival 
calendar {Hosha’na Rabba), 

It is not necessary, however, to suyppose, with Wiinsche 
{Erlduterungen d&r Evangelien aus Talmud und Midra^t 
p. 241), that a confusion has arisen in the (jrospel accounts 
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of Palm Sunday between Tabernacles and Passover. Such 

g recessions were not peculiar to Tabernacles They might 
B extemporized for other occasions of a joyous character 
(cf 1 Mac 13 2 Mac 100, and this was the case m the 
scene described in the Gospels. 

In its transliterated form the word ‘Hosanna* passed 
over into early liturgical (esp, doxological) use (cf. e.g. 
Didache 10« ‘Hosanna to the God of David’), as an inter- 
jection of praise and joy, and was developed on these 
lines. The early misunderstanding of its real meamng 
was perpetuated. But the history of this development 
lies outside the range of purely Biblical archaeology. 

G. H. Box. 

HOSEA. — The name of the prophet Hosea, though 
distinguished by the English translators, is identical 
with that of the last king of Israel and with the onginal 
name of Joshua; in these cases it appears in the EV 
as Hoshea. Hosea, the son of Beeri, is the only 
prophet, among those whose writings have survived, 
who was himself a native of the Northern Kingdom. 
The main subject of the prophecy of Amos is the 
Northern Kingdom, but Amos himself was a native of 
the South; so also were Isaiah and Micah, and these 
two prophets, though they included the Northern King- 
dom in their denunciations, devoted themselves mainly 
to Judah. 

Hosea ’s prophetic career extended from shortly 
before the fall of the house of Jeroboam ii. (c. b.c. 746) 
to shortly before the outbreak of the Syro-Ephraimitish 
war in b c. 735 — a period of rapidly advancing decay 
following on the success and prosperity of the reign of 
Jeroboam ii. He began to prophesy within some 10 
or 15 years of the prophetic activity of Amos at Bethel, 
and continued to do so till some years after Isaiah 
had made his voice heard and his influence felt in the 
Southern Kingdom, Influenced himself probably by 
Amos, he seems to have exercised some influence over 
Isaiah; but these conclusions must rest on a com- 
parison of the writings of the three prophets. Our 
direct knowledge of Hosea is derived entirely from the 
book which bears his name, he is mentioned nowhere 
else in the OT. 

If the account given in the 1st and 3rd chapters of 
Hosea were allegory, as many ancient and some modem 
interpreters have held, our knowledge of Hosea would 
be slight indeed. But since these chapters are clearly 
not allegoncal, there are few prophets whose spintual 
experience is better known to us. In favour of an 
allegoncal interpretation the clearly symbolical character 
of the names of Hosea's children has been urged; but 
the names of Isaiah’s children — Shear-^ashuJ) and 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz — are also symbolical (cf. Is S^®). 
Moreover, if the narrative were allegorical, there would 
be just as much reason for the names of Hosea’s wife 
and her father as for the names of the children being 
symbolical; on the other hand, in real life it was within 
the power of the prophet to give symbolical names to 
the children, but not to his wife or her father. The 
names of Hosea’s wife, Gomer, and her father, Diblaim 
are not symbolical. Further, the reference to the 
weaning of Lo-ruhamah in 1® is purposeless in allegory, 
but natural enough in real life, since it serves to fix the 
interval between the birth of the two children. 

The command in I® has seemed to some, and may 
well seem, if prophetic methods of expression are for- 
gotten, impossible except in allegory. It is as well, 
therefore, to approach the important narrative of Hosea 
with a recollection of such a method of describing 
experience as is illustrated by Jer This desenbes 
a perfectly famihar scene. The incident, translated out 
of prophetic language, is as follows. On an impulse 
Jeremiah one day went down to watch, as he must 
often have watched before, a potter at his work; but 
on this particular day the potter’s work taught him a 
new lesson. Then he recognized (1) that the impulse 
that had led him that day was from Jahweh, and (2) that 
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the new suggestion of the potter’s wheel was a word 
from Jahweh So again, Jer 32® * describes what we 
should term a presentiment; after it was realized, it 
was recogmzed to have been a word from Jahweh 
(Jer 32®). Interpreted in the hght of these illustra- 
tions of prophetic methods of speech, the narrative 
of Hosea 1 gives us an account of the experience of 
Hosea, as follows. Driven by true love in which, prob- 
ably enough, Hosea at the time felt the approval, not 
to say the direct impulse of Jahweh, Hosea married 
Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim. After marriage she 
proved unfaithful, and Hosea heard that the woman 
whom he had been led by Jahweh to marry had had 
within her all along the tendency to unfaithfulness. 
She was not at the time of marriage an actual harlot, 
but, had Hosea only fully understood, he would have 
known when he married her, as these years afterwards 
he has come to know, that when Jahweh said, ‘Go, 
marry Gomer,’ He was really sasnng ‘ Go, marry a woman 
who will bestow her love on others.’ His new, sad knowl- 
edge does not make him feel less but more that his 
marriage had been ordered of God. Not only through 
the love of youth, but even more through the conflict 
and the treachery and the ill-return which his love has 
received, Jahweh is speaking. Had Hosea spoken just 
hke Jeremiah, he might have continued: ‘Then I dis- 
covered that my wife had played the harlot, and that 
my children were not mine. Then I knew that this was 
the word of Jahweh, and Jahweh said unto me: Even 
as the bride of thy youth has played the harlot, even 
so has My bride, Israel, played the harlot: even as thy 
children are children of harlotry, even so are the 
children of Israel children of harlotry, sons of the Baals 
whom they worship.* 

Apparently Hosea reached the conclusion that none of 
the children were his; he calls them without exception 
‘children of harlotry’ (1®). But the name Jezreel (10 
certainly does not suggest that at the birth of his first- 
born he was already aware of his wife’s unfaithfulness, 
the name of the second, Lo-nihamah (‘Not pitied,* l®)t 
does not prove it, and even that of the third child, 
Lo-ammi (‘Not my kinsman,* 10» may merely carry 
further the judgment on the nation expressed unques- 
tionably in the first and probably in the second. In 
any case we may somewhat safely infer that Hosea 
became a prophet before he had learned his wife’s un- 
faithfulness, and that in his earnest preaching he, like 
Amos, denounced inhumanity as offensive to God; for 
this is the purpose of the name Jezreel; the house of 
Jehu, estabhshed by means of bloodshed and inhumanity 
(1^), is about to be pumshed. ‘Kindness not sacnfice* 
(6«) must have been the ideal of religion which from the 
first Hosea held up before his people. 

It has generally been inferred that Hosea’s wife 
subsequently left him (or that he put her away), but 
that at last in his love for her, which could not be 
quenched, he rescued her from the life of shame into 
which she had sunk (ch 3), And this perhaps remains 
most probable, though Marti has lately argued with 
much ability (1) that ch. 3 does not refer to Gomer, 
(2) that, unlike ch. 1, ch. 3 is allegorical, and (3) that 
ch. 3 formed no part of the original Book of Hosea. Be 
this as it may, it is dear that although the circum- 
stances of Hosea’s married life were not the cause of 
his becoming a prophet, they do explain certain peculiar 
characteristics of his message and personality: his in-^ 
sistence on the love of God for Israel, and on Israel’s 
sin as consisting in the want of love and of loyalty 
towards God; and the greater emotional element that 
marks him as compared with Amos. At the same 
time, it is important not to exaggerate the difference 
between Amos and Hosea, of to lose sight of the fact 
that Hosea not less than Amos or Isaiah or Micah 
insisted on the worthlessness of religion or of devotion 
to Jahweh which was not ethical (Jezreel, 1<; 6®). In 
considering the greater sympathy of Hosea with the 
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people whom he has to condemn, it must be remembered 
that he was of them, whereas Amos, a native of the 
South, was not. G. B. Gbay. 

HOSEA, BOOK OF.— The Book of Hosea formed the 
first section of a collection of prophetic wntmgs which 
was formed after the Exile, probably towards the close 
of the 3rd century b.c , and entitled ‘ The Twelve 
Prophets’ (see Micah [Book op]). The greater part of 
the Book of Hosea clearly consists of the writings of 
Hosea, the son of Been, who prophesied in the 8th cent. 
B.c (see preced. art.), but it also contains the annota- 
tions or additions of editors who lived between the 
8th and the 3rd centuries. It is not always possible 
to determine with certainty these editonal portions of 
the book. 

Though we have no positive evidence to this effect, 
there IS no reason to doubt that Hosea himself committed 
to wnting the prophetic poems by which he gave ex- 
pression to his message and of which the greater part 
of the Book of Hosea consists (chs. 2. 4-14), and that he 
prefixed to these the prose narrative of his life (chs. 1. 3, 
see Hosea) with which the book now opens. It is 
possible, of course, that Hosea first circulated in wnting 
single poems or a collection of two or three; but the 
complete collection, though scarcely made later than 
735, since the prophecies make no allusion to the Syro- 
Ephraimitish war which broke out in that year, cannot 
be much earlier than 735, since the prophecies make 
allusions to the circumstances of the period that followed 
the death, in about b.c. 746, of Jeroboam ii (anarchy, 7*-’ 
8^; cf. 2 K 158-“; factions favouring appeal to Egypt 
and Assyria respectively, 5^* 7^1 8® 12^), and probably 
in particular to the payment of tribute by Menahem to 
Tiglath-pileser [ = Pul, 2 K 15^8], which took place in 
B.C. 738 (5“ 105 8). Again, the opemng narrative (ch. 1), 
though it describes Hosea’s life and teaching before the 
death of Jeroboam ii. (l^, see Hosea), was not written 
until some years later, for it also records the birth of 
Lo-ammi (1®), which was separated by hardly less and 
possibly more than 5 years from the date of Hosea’s 
marriage. 

In its earliest form, then, the Book of Hosea was 
pubhshed by the prophet about the year 736 in the 
Northern Kingdom. Now, in common with all literature 
of the Northern Kingdom, Hosea owes its preservation 
to the care of the Southern Ehngdom of Judah. It is 
tolerably certain that the Jews who preserved the book 
adapted it for Jewish use; in other words, that the Book 
of Hosea as we have it is a Jewish edition of the writings 
of an Israelite prophet. The hand of a Jewish editor 
(and in this case a somewhat late one) is perhaps clearest 
in the title (1^), for Hosea, a citizen of the Northern 
Kingdom and addressing himself to the North, would 
scarcely date his prophecy by kings of the Southern 
Kingdom of Judah, nor would a contemporary be likely 
to equate the days of Uzziah and his successors with 
the days of Jeroboam, since Uzziah himself outlived 
Jeroboam. With more or less reason, additions to or 
modifications of Hosea's work by Jewish editors have 
been suspected in 3® (‘and David their king’) 

4WS* 55 (last clause) 8“ IQn ll^b. in several other 
cases (5^8 “ “ “ 68 12®) it is possible that the editor 
has pointed the original prophecies at his own people of 
the South by substituting ‘Judah’ where Hosea had 
written ‘Israel’; thus, although at present Jacob- Judah 
are mentioned in 12^, the terms ‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel,’ 
synonyms for the people of the Northern Kingdom, 
were certainly in the mind of the writer of 12^- *, for in 
123 he puns on these names: ‘ In the womb he Jacobed 
his brother, and in his manhood Israded with God.’ 

Another whole group of passages has been suspected 
of consisting of additions to Hosea’s prophecies. These 
are the passages of promise (II 8-21 2 ^ 8 -23 31-6 [regarded 
as an allegory of restoration] 5^5 6® 14). There 

is httle doubt that such passages were added to ancient 
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prophecies, but it is not yet by any means generally 
admitted that the early prophets made no promises of 
a bnghter future beyond judgment. 

Apart from the intentional modifications of the original 
words of Hosea by later editors, the text has suffered very 
senously from accidents of transmission. To some extent 
the Greek version allows us to see an earlier Hebrew text 
than that peroetuated by the Jews from which the EV is 
made. The English reader will find the translation from 
a critically emended text by Dr. G. A. Smith (Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, vol. i.) of great assistance. The best 
English commentary is that by W. K. Harper in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, G. B. Gray. 

HOSEN. — The plural of ‘hose’ (cf. ‘ox,’ ‘oxen’), 
only Dn AV, and now obsolete in the sense, here 
intended, of breeches or trousers. The article of dress 
denoted by the original is uncertain. According to an 
early tradition (LXX tiara), some form of headdress is 
intended (cf. RVm ‘turbans’), but modern opimon 
favours ‘coats’ or ‘tumcs’ as in RV. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HOSHAIAH (‘ Jah has saved’). — 1. A man who led 
half the princes of Judah in the procession at the 
dedication of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh 1232). 2. The 
father of Jezamah (Jer 420, or Azariah (43®). 

HOSHAHA. — A descendant of David (1 Ch S^s). 

HOSHEA. — 1. See Joshua. 2. AnEphraimite (ICh 
2728). 3 , One of those who sealed the covenant (Neh 
1023). 4. The last king of Israel. The chronological 
data of our text are not entirely accordant (2 K 1538 
170 » but we know that he came to the throne not far 
from B.c. 732. Taking into view the Assyrian annals 
along with the Biblical accounts, we gather that there 
were two parties in Samana, one advocating submission 
to Assyria, the other hoping for independence. Pekah 
was placed on the throne by the latter; Hoshea was 
the candidate of the Assyrians, and was perhaps actively 
supported by them in his revolt against Pekah, whom 
he supplanted. This was when Tiglath-pileser pun- 
ished Pekah and Rezin for interfering in the affairs of 
Judah (see Ahaz). At the death of Tiglath-pileser, 
however, Hoshea was enticed by the Egyptian king or 
sub-king, and went over to the party which was ready 
for revolt. It is probable that he had convinced him- 
self that the land could not longer pay the heavy tribute 
laid upon it. The new king of Assyria (Shalmaneser iv.) 
moved promptly, captured and impnsoned the king, 
and laid siege to the capital. It speaks well for the 
strength of Samaria and for the courage of its people 
that the piace held out for more than two years; but the 
result can hardly have been doubtful from the first. 
The surrender was followed by the deportation of a 
considerable part of the people, and the planting of 
foreign colonies in the country (2K ly®- *4). Sargon, 
who came to the throne just before the surrender, had 
no desire to experiment with more vassal kings, and 
set an Assyrian governor over the wasted pro'rince. 
Thus ended the kingdom of Israel. H. P. Smith. 

HOSPITALITY. — In the hfe of the East there are no 
more attractive features than those that centre in the 
practice of hospitality. The virtue of hospitality ranked 
high in the ancient Orient, and the laws regulating its 
observance hold undisputed sway in the desert still. 
The pleasing picture of the magnanimous sheik, bidding 
strangers welcome to his tent and to the best he owns 
(Gn 18), is often repeated to this hour in the Arabian 
wilderness. It was to Lot’s credit and advantage that 
he had preserved this virtue amid the corruptions of 
Sodom (Gn 192 ® tq shirk an opportunity for its 
exercise was shameful (Jg 19“* “). A man’s worth was 
illustrated by his princely hospitality (Job 313if-). 
Jesus sent forth the Twelve (Mt 10®* ), and the Seventy 
(Lk 108® ), relying on the hospitality of the people. Its 
exercise secured His blessing; woe threatened such as 
refused it. The Samaritans’ churlish denial of hospitality 
to Jesus excited the wrath of His disciples (Lk 95®). 
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The guest had a nght to expect certain attentions 
(Lk 7 *^ ). The practice of hospitality distinguished 
those on the right irom those on the left hand (Mt 25^5, 
cf. 10*0, Jn 13®0). It is commended by precept 
(Ro 12*3 20^ 1 xi 33 etc ), and also by example (He 

Hospitality was highly esteemed amongst other ancient 
peoples. In Egypt its practice was thought to favour the 
soulm the future life By kindness to strangers the Greeks 
secured the approval of Zeus Xenios, their protector. For 
the Romans hospitality was a sacred obligation. 

In its simplest aspect, hospitality is the reception of 
the wayfarer as an honoured guest, providing shelter 
and food. In the ancient, as indeed for the most part 
in the modern, Orient, men journey only under necessity. 
Travel for purposes of pleasure and education is practi- 
cally unknown. Save in cities, therefore, and in trading 
centres along the great highways, there was little call 
for places of public entertainment. Villages probably 
always contained w’hat is called the medafeh — properly 
madyafah — a chamber reserved for guests, who.se 
entertainment is a charge upon the whole commumty. 
From personal experience the present writer knows how 
sohcitous the humblest villagers are for the comfort 
and w’ell-being of their guests. If the chief man in a 
Milage be well off, be greatly adds to his prestige by a 
liberal display of hospitality. 

In the desert, every tent, how’ever poor its owner, 
offers welcome to the traveller. In the master’s absence 
the women receive the guests, and according to their 
means do the honours of the ‘ house of hair.* It is the 
master's pride to be known as a generous man; any 
lack of ci\dlity or of kindness to a guest meets severe 
reprobation. In the guest's presence he calls neither 
his tent, nor anything it contains, his owm. During 
his sojourn the visitor is owmer. The w'omen bake 
bread, the master slays a ‘sacrifice,* usually a lamb, 
kid, or sheep, which is forthwith dressed, cooked, and 
served with the bread. The proud son of the wilds 
has high ideas of his own digmty and honour; but 
he himself waits upon his guest, seeking to gratify with 
alacrity his every wish. If his visitors are of superior 
rank he stands by them (Gn 188), m any case sits 
down only if they in\ite him. The safety and comfort 
of the guests are the first consideration; many place 
them before even the honour of wife and daughter 
(Gn 198, Jg 1921 ; cf. Lane. Mod. Egyp. 297). It a 
guest arrives after sunset he is entitled only to shelter, 
as the host might then be unable to prepare a meal 
creditable to himself. If food is offered, it is of the 
host’s goodwill (Lk ). The guest, careful of the 
host's honour, will indicate that more than he requires 
has been provided by leaving a portion in the dish. 

The open hand, as the token of a liberal heart, wins 
the respect and esteem of the Arabs. Leadership does 
not of necessity descend from father to son. Eight 
to the position must be \1ndicated by wisdom, courage, 
digmty, and not least by generous hospitality. For 
the mggard in this regard there is nothing but contempt. 
It is a coveted distinction to be known as a ‘coffee 
sheik,’ one who without stmt supphes his Msitors with 
the fragrant beverage. 

The Arabs are sometimes charged with want of 
gratitude; justly, as it seems from our point of view. 
But what seems ingratitude to us may be due simply 
to the influence of immemorial custom, in a land where 
the necessities of life are never sold, but held as common 
good, of which the traveller may of right claim a share. 
The ‘ right of a guest * may be taken, if not freely offered. 
The man who refuses covers himself with perpetual 
shame. The guest enjoys only his right; therefore no 
thanks mingle with his farewell. 

The right, however, is limited. ‘Whoever,* says the 
Prophet, ‘believes in God and the day of resurrection 
must respect his guest; and the time of being kind 
to him is one day and one night; and the period of 
entertaining him is three days; and if after that he 


does it longer, he benefits him more: but it is not 
nght for the guest to stay m the house of his host so 
long as to incommode liim’ (Lane, Arahtan Society 
in the Middle Ages, 143). After three days, or, some 
say. three days and four hours, the host may ask if 
he proposes to honour him by a longer stay. The 
guest may wish to reach some point under protection of 
the tnbe. If so, he is welcome to stay, only, the host 
may give him work to do. To remain while refusing 
to do this IS highly dishonourable. But the guest may 
go to another tent at the expiry of e\ery third day, 
thus renewing his ‘right,’ and sojourn with the tnbe 
as long as is necessary. 

Hospitality involves protection as w'ell as maintenance. 

* It is a principle alike in old and new Arabia that the 
guest IS iiiMolable’ (W. R. Smith, Kinships, 48). That 
this provision applies to enemies as well as to fiiends shows 
the magnanimity of the desert law. Every stranger met 
in the open is assumed to be an enemy: he will owe his 
safety either to his owm prowess or to fear that his tribe 
will exact vengeance if he is injured. But the stranger 
who enters the tent is daif Ullah, the guest whom God 
has sent, to be well entreated for His sake. In an enemy’s 
country one’s penis are over when he reaches a tent, 
and touches even a tent peg. A father’s murderer may 
find sure asylum even in the tent of his victim’s son. 
When he has eaten of the host’s bread, the two are at 
once bound as brothers for mutual help and protection. 
It is said that ‘there is salt between them.’ Not that 
literal salt is required. This is a term covering milk, 
and indeed food of any kind. A draught of water taken 
by stealth, or even against his will, from a man’s dish, 
serves the purpose. When protection is secured from 
one, the w^hole tribe is bound by it (W. R. Smith, RS!^ 76). 

To understand this we must remember (1) that in Arabia 
all recognitionof mutual rightsanddutiesrestsupon kinship. 
Those outside the kin may be dealt with according to each 
man’s inclination and ability. (2) Kinship is not exclusively 
a matter of birth. It may be acquired. When men eat 
and dnnk together, they renew their blood from the one 
source, and to that extent are partakers in the same blood. 
The stranger eating with a clansman becomes ‘ kinsman ’ to 
all the members of the clan, as regards ‘ the fundamental 
rights and duties that turn on the sanctity of kindred blood’ 
(Wellhausen^ Reste Arab. Held. 119f.; W. R. Smith, RS^ 
273 n.). This sanctity may be traced to the ancient belief 
that the clan god shared its life, and when an animal was 
slain for food took part in the common meal. The clan’s 
friends were therefore the god’s friends, whom to injure was 
to outrage the deity. That the slaughter of the victim was 
a religious act involving the whole kin is borne out (a) by 
the fact that when an animal is slain all have an undisputed 
right to come to the feast; (h) by the name sacri- 

fice,’ still applied to it. The present writer was once enter- 
tained in the camp of a, rather wild and imkempt tribe. 
His attendants supped with the crowd. Fearing this might 
not be aneeable to a European^ the chief’s son, who pre- 
sided in his father’s absence, with innate Arab courtesy, 
asked him to sup with him in the sheik’s tent. Biingizig 
in a portion of tne flesh, the youth repeatedly remarked, 
as if for the stranger’s re-assurance, edh~dhabihah wdhideh, 
‘the slaughtering — sacrifice — ^is one’; i.e. the tribesmen 
and he ate from the same victim. 

The bond thus formed was temporary, holding good 
for 36 hours after parting. By frequent renewal, how- 
ever, it might become permanent. * There was a sworn 
alliance between the Idhyan and the Mostalic: they 
were wont to eat and drink together’ (22iS* 270 f.). A 
man may declare himself the dakhU— from dakhdla, 
‘to enter,’ i.e. to claim protection — of a powerful man, 
and thus pass under shelter of his name even before his 
tent is reached. Whoever should injure him then 
would have to reckon with the man whose name he had 
invoked. The rights of sanctuary associated with 
temples, and until recently with certain churches, 
originated in an appeal to the hospitality of the local 
deity. The refugee’s safety depended on the respect 
paid to the god. Joab would have been safe had he not 
outlawed himself in this regard (1 K 28*ff*)* Jael’s 
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dastard deed could be approved only in the heat of 
patriotic fanaticism (Jg 4 ^’ 524). 

In OT times it can hardly be said that inns in the later 
sense existed The ordinary traveller was provided for 
by the laws of hospitality. The maWn of Gn 42*^ etc. 
was probably nothing more than a place where caravans 
were accustomed to halt and pass the night. A building 
of some kind may be intended by the ‘lodge of wayfaring 
men’ in the wilderness (Jer 92). For g^Uth (Jer 41^0 
we should probably read gidrdth, ‘folds’ (cf. Jos. Ant 
X IX 5). Great changes were wrought by Greek and 
Roman influence, and there can be no doubt that in 
NT times, especially in the larger centres of population, 
inns were numerous and well appointed. The name 
pandocheion «Arab. funduq, shows that the inn was a 
foreign importation. Those on the highways would in 
some respects resemble the khdns of modern times, 
and the buildings that stood for centuries on the great 
lines of caravan traffic, before the sea became the high- 
way of commerce. These were places of strength, as 
well as of entertainment for man and beast. Such 
was probably the inn of the Good Samantan (Lk 10®*), 
identified with Khdn HadrUr, on the road to Jericho. 
The inns would be frequented by men of all nationalities 
and of all characters. Rabbinical references show that 
their reputation was not high. It was natural that 
Christians should, for their own safety, avoid the inn, 
and practise hospitality among themselves (1 P 4* etc.). 

In Lk 27 ‘inn’ (Jcataluma) probably means, as it 
does in Mk 14i* and Lk 22**, the guest-chamber in a 
private house. Such guest-chambers were open freely 
to Jews visiting Jerusalem at the great feasts (Aboth 
R. Nathan, cap. 34). It is reasonable to suppose that 
they would be equally open on an occasion like the 
registration, requiring the presence of such numbers. 
If Joseph and Mary, arriving late, found the hoped-for 
guest-chamber already occupied, they might have no 
resort but the IcMn, where, in the animal’s quarters, 
Jesus was born. 

In modern Palestine hotels are found only at important 
places on the most popular routes of travel. 

W. Ewing. 

HOST. — See next art. and Army. 

HOST OP HEAVEK. — The phrase ‘host (or army) of 
heaven ' occurs in OT in two apparently different senses — 
referring (1) to stars, (2) to angels. 

1. The ‘host of heaven’ is mentioned as the object of 
idolatrous worship-, it is frequently coupled with ‘sun 
and moon,’ the stars being obviously meant; where ‘sun 
and moon* are not specifically mentioned, the phrase 
may be used as including them as well. Dt 4*® speaks of 
this worship as a special temptation to Israel; it has been 
appointed or allotted to all the peoples,’ i.e. the 
heathen, and is absolutely inconsistent with the worship 
of J"; the penalty is stoning (17®). The references to 
it suggest that it became prominent in Israel in the 
7th cent. B.C., when Manasseh introduced it into the 
Temple (2 K 21®); its abolition was part of Josiah’s 
reform (23*- J®). The mention, in the last verse, of 

‘ the altars which were on the roof of the upper chamber 
of Ahaz ’ suggests that the worship was, in fact, older 
than the reign of Manasseh, and had been practised by 
Ahaz; it was carried on upon the roofs of houses 
(Jer 19*», Zeph 1®), so that 2 K 23^® may well refer to it. 
Is 17» mentions ‘sun-pillars’ as characteristic of the 
idolatry of the reign of Ahaz (unless the words are a later 
addition), and there are possible traces of nature-worship 
in earlier periods in Am 5*, and in the names £eth- 
shemesh, Jericho, which suggest sun- and moon- worship. 
2 K 171®, which speaks of the worship of the host of 
heaven as prevalent in the Northern Kingdom, is a 
‘Deuteronomic’ passage, which can hardly be pressed 
historically. Whilst, then, there are early traces of 
nature-worship, the systematized idolatry of ‘the host 
of heaven’ belongs to the period of special Assyrian and 


HOST OF HEAVEN 

Babylonian influence, astrology and kindred beliete 
were characteristic of the rehgions of these countries. 

The phrase is used in other contexts of the stars as the 
armies of J", innumerable, ordered, and obedient 
(Gn 2\ Ps 33®, Is 34* 45*2, Jer 3322). Is 40®® (‘bringeth 
out their host by number; he calleth them all by name’) 
comes very near to a personification. In Dn 8*° we read 
of the assault of the ‘ little horn ’ on the ‘ host of heaven ’ 
and their ‘prince.’ This may be only a hyperbolical 
expression for blasphemous pride, but it strongly suggests 
the influence of the Babylonian ‘ dragon myth, ’ in which 
heaven itself was stormed; cf. Rev 12* 13®, where the 
Beast blasphemes God, His tabernacles, and them that 
dwell in heaven; ie. the angehc host (so Bousset), at 
least in the idea underlying the conception. Hence in 
Dn 8*® we are probably right in seeing a reference to the 
stars regarded as animate warriors of J", their ‘ captain’, 
cf . the poetical passages Jg 520 (the stars in their courses 
fighting against Sisera) and Job 38^ (the morning stars, 
coupled with the ‘sons of God,’ singing for joy); in 
these passages it remains a question how far the personi- 
fication is merely a poetic figure. It is at least possible 
that a more literally conceived idea hes behind them. 
In Is 242* we read of the ‘ host of the height * (‘ high ones 
on high ’), whom 3'' shall punish in the Day of Judgment, 
together with the kings of the earth. The passage, the 
date of which is very doubtful, is strongly eschatological, 
and the phrase must refer to supramundane foes of J", 
whether stars or angels; again, a reference to the dragon 
myth is very possible. 

2. Passages such as these lead to the consideration of 
others where ‘host of heaven’ =‘ angels.' The chief is 
1 K 22*9 (Micaiah’s vision); cf. Ps 1032*, Lk 2*®. Though 
this actual phrase is not often used, the attendant 
ministers of J" are often spoken of as an organized army 
(Gn 322, Jos 6**, 2 K 6*7, Job 25®). Cf. in this connexion 
the title ‘Lord of hosts (Sabaoth),’ which, though it map 
have been used originally of J" as the leader of the armies 
of Israel, admittedly came to be used of Him as ruler 
of the celestial hosts (see Lord or Hosts). There are 
passages where the phrase ‘host of heaven’ is am- 
biguous, and may refer either to stars or to angels 
(Dn 43®, Neh 9®, Ps 1482 [where it connects angels and 
sun, moon, and stars]). 

3. It remains to consider the connexion between the 
two uses of the phrase. It has been supposed by some 
to be purely verbal, stars and angels beingindependently 
compared to an army; or it has been suggested that the 
stars were ‘the visible image’ of the host of angels. 
But a study of the passages quoted above will probably 
lead to the conclusion that the connexion is closer. The 
idolaters evidently regarded the stars as animate; 
prophets and poets seem to do so too When this is 
done, it lies very near at hand to identify them with, or 
at least assimilate them to, the angels. In the ancient 
myths and folklore, the traces of which in the Bible are 
increasingly recognized, stars and angels play a large 
part, and the conception of the two is not kept distinct. 
Later thought tended to identify them (Enoch 18*® 21* 
etc.. Rev 9*- **; cf. Is 14*®, Lk 10*®). Hence the one 
use of the phrase ‘host of heaven ’ ran naturally into the 
other, and it seems impossible to draw a sharp line 
of distinction between the two. As we have seen, 
there are passages where it is ambiguous, or where it 
seems to imply the persomfication of the stars, i.e. their 
practical identification with angels. While there is no 
reason why the spiritual teachers of Israel should not have 
countenanced this belief at a certain stage and to a certain 
point, and should not have adopted in a modified form 
the eschatology in which it figured, it is of course clear 
that the conception was kept free from its grosser and 
superstitious featuies. Whatever it may have been 
in the popular mind, to them it is little more than a 
metaphor, and nothing either distantly resembKng the 
fear or the worship of the stars receives any countenance 
in their teaching. It is, however, worth while insisting 
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on the full force of their language as affording a key to 
the reconstruction of the popular beliefs which seem 
to lie behind it. It should be noted that Wis IS® protests 
against any idea that the heavenly bodies are animate, 
and it has been suggested that Ezekiel’s avoidance of 
the phrase ‘Lord of hosts’ may be due to a fear of 
seeming to lend any countenance to star-worship. 

C. W. Emmet. 

HOTHAIU!. — 1. An Asherite (1 Ch 7®®). 2. Father of 
two of David’s heroes (1 Ch 

HOTHZE. — A son of Heman (1 Ch 25<). 

HOUGH . — The hough (modern spelling 'hock’) 
of a quadruped is the joint between the knee and the 
fetlock m the hind leg; in man the back of the knee 
joint, called the ham. To ‘ hough ’ is to cut the tendon of 
the hough, to hamstring. The subst. occurs in 2 Es 15®® 
'the camel’s hough’ (AVm ‘pastern or litter’). 
The verb is found in Jos 11®- ®, 2 S 8*, 1 Ch 18< always of 
houghing horses. Tindale translates Gn 49® ‘In their 
selfe-wiU they houghed an oxe,’ which is retained in AVm, 
and inserted into the text of RV in place of ‘they 
digged down a wall.’ 

HOUR. — See Time. 

house. — T he history of human habitation in Pales- 
tine goes back to the undated spaces of the palaeolithic 
or early stone age (see especially the important chapter 
on ‘Prehistoric Archaeology’ in Vincent, Canaan d'apr^s 
V exploration recente, 1907, pp, 373 if ). The excavations 
and discoveries, of the last few years in particular, have 
introduced us to the pre-historic inhabitants whom the 
Semitic invaders, loosely termed Canaanites or Amorites, 
found in occupation of the country somewhere in the 
third millennium before our era (circa b.c. 2500). The 
men of this early race were still in the neohthic stage 
of civilization, their only implements being of pohshed 
flint, bone, and wood. ‘They hved for the most part in 
the natural limestone caves in which Palestine abounds. 
In the historical period such underground caves (for 
descriptions and diagrams of some of the more celebrated, 
see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 135-146; Bliss and 
Macahster, Excavations in Palestine, 204-270) were 
used by the Hebrews as places of refuge in times of 
national danger (Jg 6®, 1 S 13®) and religious persecution 
(2 Mac 6^^ He 11®®). But it is not with these, or 
with the tents in which the patriarchs and their descend- 
ants hved before the conquest of Canaan, that this 
article has to deal, but with the houses of clay and stone 
which were built and occupied after that epoch. 

1. Materials . — The most primitive of all the houses 
for which man has been indebted to his own inventive- 
ness is that formed of a few leafy boughs from the 
primeval forest, represented in Hebrew history to this 
day by the bootiis of OT (see Booth). Of more perma- 
nent habitations, the earliest of which traces have been 
discovered are probably the mud huts, whose founda- 
tions were found by Mr. Macalister in the lowest stratum 
at Gezer, and which are regarded by him as the work of 
the cave-dwellers of the later stone age (PEFSt, 1904, 
110). Clay in the form of bricks, either sun-dried or, 
less frequently, baked in a kiln (see Brick), and stone 
(Lv 14<‘® , Is 9^0 etc.), have been in all ages the building 
materials of the successive inhabitants of Palestine. 
Even in districts where stone was available the more 
tractable material was often preferred. Houses built 
of crude brick are the ‘houses of clay,’ the unsubstantial 
nature of which is emphasized in Job and whose 
walls a thief or another could easily dig through (Ezk 12®, 
Mt 6t«f-). 

The excavations have shown that there is no uniformity, 
even at a given epoch, in the size of bricks, which are both 
rectangular and square in shape. The largest, apparently, 
have been found at Taanach, roughly 21 inches by 15^, 
and 4f inches in thickness. At Gezer a common size is a 
square brick 15 inches in the side and 7 inches thick (PEFStj 
1902, 319). In the Mishna the standard size is a square 
brisk 9 inches each way (Eruhin, i. 3). 


The stone used for house building varied from common 
field stones and larger, roughly shaped, quarry stones 
to the carefully dressed wrought stone (gazith, 1 K 5^^ 
RV) or ‘ hewn-stone, according to measuie, sawed with 
saws’ (7®), such as was used by Solomon m his bmldmg 
operations. Similarly rubble, wrought stone, and bnck 
are named in the Mishna as the building materials of 
the time (Baba bathra, i. 1). For mortar clay was the 
usual material, although the use of bitumen [wh. see] 
(Gn 11® RVm, EV ‘slime’) was not unknown. Wood 
as a building matenal was employed mainly for roofing, 
and to a less extent for internal decoration (see below). 

2. General plan of Hebrew houses. — The recent ex- 
cavations at Gezer and elsewhere have shown that the 
simplest type of house in Palestine has scarcely altered 
m any respect for four thousand years. Indeed, its 
construction is so simple that the possibility of change 
IS reduced to a minimum. In a Syrian village of to-day 
the typical abode of the fellah consists of a walled 
enclosure, within which is a small court closed at the 
farther end by a house of a single room. This is fre- 
quently divided into two parts, one level with the 
entrance, assigned atmght to the domestic animals, cows, 
ass, etc., the other, about 18 in. higher, occupied by 
the peasant and his family. A somewhat better class 
of house consists of two or three rooms, of which the 
largest is the family living and sleeping room, a second 
IS assigned to the cattle, while a third serves as general 
store-room (AV closet). 

The Canaanite houses, which the Hebrews inherited 
(Dt 6^®) and copied, are now known to have been 
arranged on similar hnes (see the diagram of a typical 
Canaanite house in Gezer, restored by Mr. Macalister in 
his Bible Sidelights from Gezer [1906], fig. 25). As m all 
Eastern domestic architecture, the rooms were built on 
one or more sides of an open court (2 S 17i®, Jer 32® etc ). 
These rooms were of small dimensions, 12 to 16 feet 
square as a rule, with which may be compared the legal 
definition of ‘large ’ and * small ’ rooms in the late period 
of the Mishna. The former was held to measure 16 ft. 
by 12, with a height, following the model of the Temple 
(1 K 6®ff ), equal to half the sum of the length and 
breadth, namely, 13ift.; a ‘small’ room measured 12 ft. 
by 9, with a height of lOi ft. (Baba bathra, vi. 4). 

Should occasion arise, through the mamage of a son 
or otherwise, to enlarge the house, this was done by 
building one or more additional rooms on another side 
of the court. In the case of a ‘man of wealth’ (1 S 9^ 
RVm), the house would consist of two or even more 
courts, in which case the rooms about the ‘inner court’ 
(Est 4“) were appropriated to the women of the family. 
The court, further, often contained a cistern to catch and 
retain the precious supply of water that fell in the rainy 
season (2 S 17^®). For the question of an upper storey 
see § 4 . 

3 . Foundation and dedication rites. — In building a 
house, the first step was to dig out the space required 
for the foundation (cf. Mt 7®®* ), after which came the 
ceremony of the laying of the foundation stone, the 
‘comer stone of sure foundation’ of Is 28i» (see, further, 
Corner-Stone) , The ‘ day of the foundation ’ (2 Ch 8^), 
as we learn from the poetic figure of Job 38®*-, was, as 
it is at the present day, one of great rejoicing (cf. Ezr 3“). 

With the exception of a passage to be cited presently, 
the OT is silent regarding a foundation rite on which a 
lurid light has been cast by the latest excavations in 
Palestine. It is now certain that the Canaanites, and 
the Hebrews after them, were wont to consecrate the 
foundation of a new building by a human sacrifice. The 
precise details of the rite are still uncertain, but there 
is already ample evidence to show that, down even to 
‘the latter half of the Hebrew monarchy’ (PEFSt, 1903, 
224), it was a frequent practice to bury infants, whether 
alive or after previous sacrifice is still doubtful, in large 
jars ‘generally under the ends of walls, — ^that is, at the 
corners of houses or chambers or just under the door 
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jambs’ (ibid. d06). At Megiddo was found the skeleton 
of a girl of about fifteen years, who had clearly been 
built alive into the foundation of a fortress; at Taanach 
was found one of ten years of age; and skeletons of 
adults have also been discovered. 

An interesting development of this nte of foundation 
sacrifice can be traced from the fifteenth century b.c. 
onwards. With the jar containing the body of the 
victim there were at first deposited other jars containing 
jugs, bowls, and a lamp, perhaps also food, as in ordinary 
burials. Gradually, it would seem, lamps and bowls 
came to be buried alone, as substitutes and symbols 
of the human victim, most frequently a lamp within 
a bowl, with another bowl as covering. Full details 
of this curious rite cannot be given here, but no other 
theory so plausible has yet been suggested to explain 
these ‘lamp and bowl deposits’ (see Macalister’s reports 
in PEFSt, from 1903 — esp. p. 306 ff. with illustrations — 
onwards, also his Bible Sidelights, 165 ff.; Vincent, 
Canaan, 50 1, 192, 198 ff.). The only reference to founda- 
tion sacnfice in OT is the case of Hiel the Bethelite, 
who sacrificed his two sons — ^for that such is the true 
interpretation can now scarcely be doubted — his first- 
born at the re-founding of Jericho, and his youngest at 
the completion and dedication of the walls and gates 
(1 K 1634 RV). 

Here by anticipation may be taken the rite of the 
formal dedication of a private house, which is attested 
by Dt 206, although the references in Hebrew literature 
to the actual ceremony are confined to sacred and 
public buildings (Lv IK Ezr 

Neh 31 1227, 1 Mac 462ff ). it is not improbable that some 
of the human victims above alluded to may have been 
offered in connexion with the dedication or restoration 
of important buildings (cf. 1 K 1634 above). 

On the whole subject it may be said, in conclusion, that, 
judging from the ideas and practice of the Bedouin when 
a new tent or ‘ house of hair’ is set up, we ought to seek the 
explanation of the rite of foundation sacrifice — a practice 
which obtains among many races widely separated m space 
and time — ^in the desire to propitiate the spirit whose abode 
is supposed to be disturbed oy the new foundation (cf. 
Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, 46 ff.), rather than in the 
wish to secure the spirit of the victim as the tutelary genius 
of the new building. This ancient custom still survives in 
thesacnficeof a sheep orother animal, which is indispensable 
to the safe occupation of a new house in Moslem lands, and 
even to the successful inauguration of a public work, such 
as a railway, or — as the other day in Damascus — of an 
electrio lighting installation. In the words of an Arab 
sheik; ‘Every house must have its death — man, woman, 
child, or animal’ iCuTtiss, Primitive Semitic ReligionTo~day). 

4. Details of construction, walls and floor, — The walls 
of Canaanite and Hebrew houses were for the most 
part, as we have seen, of crude brick or stone. At 
Tell el-Hesy (Lachish), for example, we find at one 
period house walls of ‘dark-brown day with little 
straw’; at another, walls of ‘reddish-yellow day, full of 
straw’ (Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 44). At Gezer 
Mr. Macalister found a wall that was ‘remarkable for 
being built in alternate courses of red and white bricks, 
the red course being four inches in height, the white 
five inches’ {PEFSt, 1903, 216). As a rule, however, 
the Gezer house walls consisted ‘of common field stones, 
among which dressed stones — even at corners and door 
posts — are of the rarest possible occurrence. The joints 
are wide and irregular, and filled with mud packed in 
the widest places with smaller stones’ {ibid, 215), The 
explanation of this simple architecture is that in early 
times each man built his own house, expert builders 
(Ps 11822) or masons (see Arts and Crapts, § 3) being 
employed only on royal residences, city walls, and 
other buildings of importance. Hence squared and 
dressed stones are mentioned in OT only in connexion 
with such works (1 K ?») and the houses of the 
wealthy (Am 511, Is 9^®). In the Gezer houses of the 
post-exilic period, however, * the stones are well dressed 
and squared, often as well shaped as a modem brick' 
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{PEFSt, 1904, 124, with photograph, 125). Between 
these two extremes are found walls of rubble, and quarry 
stones of various sizes, roughly tnmmed with a hammer. 
Mud was ‘ umversally used as mortar.’ 

In ordinary cases the thickness of the outside walls 
varied from 18 to 24 inches; that of partition walls, 
on the other hand, did not exceed 9 to 12 inches {ib. 1 18). 
In NT times the thickness vaned somewhat with the 
materials employed (see Baba hathra, i. 1). It is 
doubtful if the common view is correct, which finds in 
certain passages, especially Ps II822 and its NT citations, 
a reference to a corner stone on the topmost course of 
masonry (see Corner). In most cases the reference 
IS to the foundation stone at the corner of two walls, as 
explained above. 

The inside walls of stone houses received a ‘plaisteri 
(EV) of clay (Lv 144iff., AV ‘dust,’ RV ‘mortar’), or, 
in the better houses, of lime or gypsum (Dn 5®) The 
‘untempered mortar’ of Ezk IS^^ 222a was some sort 
of whitewash applied to the outside walls, as is attested 
for NT times (Mt 2327, Ac 23® ‘thou whited wall’). 
In the houses of the wealthy, as in the Temple, it was 
customary to hne the walls with cypress (2 Ch 3®, EV 
‘fir’), cedar, and other valuable woods (1 K is 77). 
The ‘aeled houses’ of EV (Jer 22i4, Hag 14 etc.) are 
houses panelled with wood in this way (Cieled). The 
acme of elegance was represented by cedar panels inlaid 
with ivory, such as earned for Ahab’s pleasure kiosk the 
name of ‘the ivory house’ (1 K 22^9) and incurred 
the denunciation of Amos (Am 3i6). We also hear of 
the panelled ‘cielings’ of the successive Temples (IK 6^6^ 
2 Mac 116 RV). 

The floors of the houses were in all periods made of 
hard beaten clay, the permanence of which to this 
day has proved to the excavators a precious indication 
of the successive occupations of the buried aties of 
Palestine. Public buildings have been found paved 
with slabs of stone. The better sort of private houses 
were no doubt, like the Temple (I K e^®), floored with 
cypress and other woods. 

The presence of vaults or cellars, in the larger houses 
at least, is shown by Lk ll®® RV. The excavations also 
show that when a wholly or partly ruined town was 
rebuilt, the houses of the older stratum were frequently 
retained as underground store-rooms of the new houses 
on the higher level. The reference in 1 Ch 2727. as to 
wine and oil ‘cellars’ (EV) is to ‘stores’ of these com- 
modities, rather than to the places where the latter 
were kept. 

6. The roof . — The ancient houses of Canaan, like their 
modern representatives, had flat roofs, supported by 
stout wooden beams laid from wall to wall. Across 
these were laid smaller rafters (Ca li7), then brushwood, 
reeds, and the like, above which was a layer of earth 
several inches thick, while on the top of all came a 
thick plaster of clay or of clay and lime. It was such 
a roofing (AV tiling, RV tiles, Lk 6“) that the friends of 
the paral^ic ‘ broke up * in order to lower him into the 
room below (Mk 24). The wood for the roof-beams 
was furnished mostly by the common sycamore, cypress 
(Ca 1^7) and cedar (1 K 6®) being reserved for the homes 
of the wealthy. Hence the point of Isaiah’s contrast 
between the humble houses of crude brick, roofed with 
sycamore, and the stately edifices of hewn stone roofed 
with cedar (Is 9^6). 

It was, and is, difficult to keep such a roof watertight 
in the rainy season, as Pr 27^6 shows. In several houses 
at Gezer a primitive drain of jars was found for carrying 
the water from the leaking roof (Ec lO^® RV) through 
the floor to the foundations beneath {PEFSt, 1904, 14, 
with illust ). In the Mishna there is mention of at 
least two kinds of spout or gutter (2 S 5® AV, but the 
sense here is doubtful) for conveymg the rain water 
from the roof to the cistern. Evidence has accumulated 
in recent years showing that even in the smallest houses 
it was usual to have the beams of the roof supported 
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by a row of w’ooden posts, generally three m number, 
resting on stone bases, ‘from 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 
m ciuineter' (PEFSt, 1904, 115, with photo.). The 
same method was adopted for the roofs of large pubhc 
buildingb (see Bliss, Mound of Many Cities^ 91 f., with 
planj, and Mr. Macahster has ingeniously explained 
Samson's feat at the temple of Dagon, by supposing 
that he sUd two of the massive wooden pillars (Jg 16^^ ^ ) 
suppoitmg the portico from their stone supports, thus 
causing its collapse (Bidle Sidelights, 136 ff. with illust.). 

The roof W’as required by law to be surrounded by 
a battlement, or rather a parapet, as a protection against 
accident (Dt 22“). Access to the roof was apparently 
obtained, as at the present day, by an outside stair 
leading from the court. Our EV finds winding stairs 
in the Temple (1 K 68), and some sort of inner staii or 
ladder is required by the reference to the secret trap- 
door in 2 Mac l^®. The roof or housetop was put to 
many uses, domestic (Jos 2^) and other. It was used, 
in particular, for recreation (2 S 11®) and for sleeping 
(1 S 9® f ), also for prayer and meditation (Ac 10®), 
lamentation (Is 153, Jer 483®), and even for idolatrous 
worship (Jer Zeph P). For these and other 

purposes a tent (2 S 1622) or a booth (Xeh S^®) might 
be provided, or a permanent roof -chamber might be 
erected. Such were the ‘chamber with walls’ (2 K 4^0 
RVm) erected for Elisha, the ‘summer parlour* (Jg 320, 
lit. as RVm ‘upper chamber of cooling’) of Eglon, and 
the ‘loft’ (RV ‘chamber’) of 1 K 17^2. 

Otherwise the houses of Palestine were, as a rule, 
of one storey. Exceptions were confined to the houses 
of the great, and to crowded cities hke Jerusalem and 
Samaiia. Ahaziah’s upper chamber in the latter city 
(2 K 12) may well have been a room in the second storey 
of the royal palace, where was evidently the window 
from which Jezebel was thrown (933). xhe same may 
be said of the ‘upper room’ in which the Last Supper 
was held (Mk 14^8||; cf. Ac V^). It was a Greek city, 
however, in which Eutychus fell from a window in the 
‘tliird story’ (Ac 209 rv). 

6. The door and its parts . — ^The door consisted of four 
distinct parts: the door proper, the threshold, the lintel 
(Ex 12^ RV), and the two doorposts. The first of these 
was of wood, and was hung upon projecting pivots of 
wood, the hinges of Pr 26“, which turned in correspond- 
ing sockets in the threshold and lintel respectively. Like | 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, the Hebrews probably 
cased the pivots and sockets of heavy doors with bronze; I 
those of the Temple doors were sheathed m gold (IK 78®). | 
In the Hauran, doors of a single slab of stone with stone 
pivots are still found in situ. Folding doors are men- 
tioned only m connexion with the Temple (1 K 

The threshold (Jg 19*^, 1 K I412 etc.) or sill must 
have been invariably of stone. Among the Hebrews, 
as among so many other peoples of antiquity, a special 
sanctity attached to the threshold (see Trumbull, The 
Threshold Covenant, passim). The doorposts or jambs 
were square posts of wood (1 K 7®, Ezk 412i) or of stone. 
The command of Dt 6® I120 gave nse to the practice, 
still observed in all Jewish houses, of enclosing a piece 
of parchment contaimng the words of Dt 6<-® iii»-a 
in a small case of metal or wood, which is nailed to the 
doorpost, hence its modern name mezvzah (‘doorpost’). 

Doors were locked (Jg by an arrangement 
similar to that still in use in Syria (see the illust. in 
Hastings’ DB ii. 836). This consists of a short upright 
piece of wood, fastened on the inside of the door, through 
which a square wooden bolt (Oa 5®, Neh 3» RV, for AV 
lock) passes at right angles into a socket in the jamb 
of the door. When the bolt is shot by the hand, three 
to six small iron pins drop from the upright into holes 
in the bolt, which is hollow at this part. The latter 
cannot now be drawn back without the proper key. 
This is a flat piece of wood— straight or bent as 
the case may be — ^into the upper surface of which pins 
have been foed corresponding exactly in number and 
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position to the holes in the bolt. The person wishing 
to enter the house ‘ puts in his hand by the hole of the 
door' (Ca 50, and inserts the key into the hollow part 
of the bolt m such a way that the pins of the key will 
displace those in the holes of the bolt, which is then 
easily withdrawn from the socket and the door is open. 

In the larger houses it was customary to have a man 
(Mk 1330 or a woman (2 S 4® RVm, Jn 18^0 to act as 
a doorkeeper or porter. In the palaces of royalty this 
wasa mihtary duty (1 K 142^ and an office of distinction 
(Est 221 62). 

7. Lighting and heating . — The ancient Hebrew houses 
must have been very imperfectly hghted. Indeed, it is 
almost ceitam that, in the pooler houses at least, the 
only hght available was admitted through the doorway 
(cf. Sir 42^1 [Heb. text], ‘ Let there be no casement where 
thy daughter dwells’). In any case, such windows as 
did exist were placed high up in the walls, at least six 
feet from the ground, according to the i^shna. We 
have no certain monumental evidence as to the size 
and construction of the windows of Hebrew houses 
(but see for a probable stone window-frame, 20 inches 
high, Bliss and Macahster, Excavs. in Palest. 143 and 
pi. 73). They may, however, safely be assumed to have 
been much smaller than those to which we are accustomed, 
although the commonest variety, the chalWn, was large 
enough to allow a man to pass out (Jos 21®, 1 S 1912) 

I or m (J1 2»). Another variety ( 'arubhah) was evidently 
j smaller, since it is used also to designate the holes of a 
i dovecot (Is 608 eV ‘windows ’). These and other terms 
are rendered in our versions by ‘window,’ lattice, and 
casement (Pr 76 AV and RV ‘lattice’). None of these, 
of course, was filled with glass. Like the windows of 
Egyptian houses, they were doubtless closed with wood 
or lattice-work, which could be opened when necessary 
(2 K 13^0* An obscure expression in 1 K 6^ is rendered 
by RV, ‘windows of fixed lattice-work.’ During the 
hours of darkness, light was supplied by the small oil 
lamp which was kept continually burning (see Lamp). 

Most of the houses excavated show a depression of 
varying dimensions in the floor, either in the centre or 
in a comer, which, from the obvious traces of fire, was 
clearly the family hearth (Is 30^0. Wood was the 
chief fuel (see Coal), supplemented by withered vegeta- 
tion of all sorts (Mt e®®), and probably, as at the present 
day, by dried cow and camel dung (Ezk 41®) , The pungent 
smoke, which was trying to the eyes (Pr 1026), escaped 
by the door or by the wmdow, for the chimney of Hos 13® 
is properly ‘window’ or ‘casement’ Carubbah, see 
above). In the cold season the upper classes warmed 
their rooms by means of a brasier (Jer 3622 f • RV), or 
fire-pan (Zee 126 rv). 

8. Furniture of the house . — ^This in early times was 
of the simplest description. Even at the present day 
the fellahin sit and sleep mostly on mats and mattresses 
spread upon the floor. So the Hebrew will once have 
slept, wrapped in his simlah or cloak as * his only covering * 
(Ex 2227), while his household gear will have consisted 
mainly of the necessary utensils for the preparation of 
food, to which the following section is devoted. Under 
the monarchy, however, when a certain ‘great woman* 
of Shunem proposed to furnish * a little chamber over the 
wall* for Elisha, she named ‘a bed and a table and a 
stool and a candlestick* (2 K 4^®), and we know other- 
wise that while the poor man slept on a simple mat of 
straw or rushes in the single room that served as living 
and sleeping room, the well-to-do had not only beds 
but bedchambers (2 S 4?, 2 K ll®, Jth le^® etc.). The 
former consisted of a framework of wood, on which 
were laid cushions (Am 3“ RV), ‘carpets’ and ‘striped 
cloths’ (Pr 716 RV). We hear also of the ‘bed’s head* 
(Gn 47^) or curved end, as figured by Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egyp. i, 416, fig. 191 (where note the steps for ‘going 
up’ to the bed; cf. 1 K 1^). Bolsters have nghtly dis- 
appeared from RV, which renders otherwise (see 1 S 19w 
267 etc.); the pillow also from Gn » and Mk 4« 
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(RVhere, ‘cushion’), and where it is retained, as 1 S 
the sense is doubtful. Reference may be made to the 
nchly appointed bed of Holofernes, with its gorgeous 
mosquito curtain (Jth 10*1 IB^). 

The bed often served as a couch by day (Ezk 
Am 3^2 RV — see also Meals, § 3 ), and it is sometimes 
uncertain which is the more suitable rendering. In 
Est 1®, for example, RV nghtly substitutes ‘ couches* for 
‘beds’ in the descnption of the magnificent divans of 
gold and silver in the palace of Ahasuerus (cf. 7®). The 
wealthy and luxurious contemporaries of Amos had their 
beds and couches inlaid with ivory (Am 6^), and furmshed, 
according to RV, with ‘silken cushions’ RV). 

As regards the stool above referred to, and the seats 
of the Hebrews generally, it must suffice to state that 
the seats of the contemporary Egyptians (for illustt. 
see Wilkinson, op, ait. i. 408 ff.) and Assyrians were of 
two main varieties, namely, stools and chairs. The former 
were constructed either with a square frame or after 
the shape of our camp-stools; the latter with a straight 
or rounded back only, or with a back and arms. The 
Hebrew word for Elisha’s stool is always applied else- 
where to the seats of persons of distinction and the 
thrones of kings; it must therefore have been a chair 
rather than a stool, although the latter is its usual 
meaning in the Mishna (Krengel, Das Hausgeriit in d&r 
Mishnah, 10 f. — a mine of information regarding the 
furniture, native and foreign, to be found in Jewish 
houses in later times). Footstools were also in use (2 Ch 
91 ® and oft., especially in metaphors). 

The tables were chiefly of wood, and, like those of the 
Egyptians (Wilkinson, op, cit i. 417 f. with illustt.), 
were ‘ round, square, or oblong,* as the Mishna attests. 
They were relatively much smaller and lower than 
ours (see, further. Meals, § 4). 

The fourth article in Elisha’s room was a candlestick, 
really a lampstand, for which see Lamp. It would 
extend this article beyond due limits to discuss even a 
selection from the many other articles of furniture, 
apart from those reserved for the closing section, which 
are named in Biblical and post-Bibhcal literature, or 
which have been brought to light in surpnsing abundance 
by the recent excavations. Mention can be made only 
of articles of toilet, such as the ‘molten mirror* of Job 
371 ® (AV looking-glass), the paint-pot (2 K 9®°), pins 
and needles, of which many specimens in bone, bronze, 
and silver have been found; of the distaff, spindle, and 
loom (see Spinning and Weaving), for the manufacture 
of the family garments, and the chest for holding them; 
and finally, of the children’s cradle (Krengel, op. a't. 26), 
and their toys of clay and bone. 

9. Utensils connected with food — Conspicuous among 
the ‘earthen vessels’ (2 S 17*®) of every household was 
the water-jar or pitcher (Jcad) — the barrel of 1 K 18®®, 
Amer. RV jar — ^in which water was fetched from the 
village well (Gn 24^®, Mk 14i®, and oft.). From this 
smaller jar, carried on head or shoulder, the water was 
emptied into the larger waterpots of Jn 2®. Large jars 
were also required for the household provisions of wheat 
and barley — one variety in NT times was large enough 
to hold a man. Others held the store of olives and 
other fruits. The cruse was a smaller jar with one or 
two handles, used for carrying water on a journey 
(1 S 26«'*. 1 K 19®), also for holding oil (1 K 171*). 
(See, further, art. Pottebt, and the elaborate studies, 
with illustrations, of the thousands of ‘potter’s vessels’ 
which the excavations have brought to light, in the 
great work of Bliss and Macalister entitled Excavations 
in Palestine, 1898-1900, pp. 71-141, with plates 20-55; 
also Vincent’s Canaan d'aprls ^exploration ricente, 
1907, pp. 296-360, with the illustrations there and 
throughout the book). 

The bucket of Nu 24^, Is 40^® was a water-skin, 
probably adapted, as at the present day, for drawing 
water by having two pieces of wood inserted crosswise 
at the mouth. The main use of skins among the Hebrews, 


however, was to hold the wine and other fermented 
liquors. The misleading rendering bottles is retained in 
RV except where the context requires the true rendering 
‘skins’ or ‘wine-skins’ (Jos 9^ Mt 9^"^), For an- 
other use of skins see Milk. ‘After the water-skins,’ 
says Doughty, ‘ a pair of mill-stones is the most necessary 
husbandry in an Arabian household,’ and so it was 
among the Hebrews, as may be seen in the article Mill. 

No house was complete without a supply of baskets 
of various sizes and shapes for the bread (Ex 29*®) 
and the fruit (Dt 26®), and even in early times for the 
serving of meat (Jg 6^®). Among the ‘ vessels of wood ’ 
of Lv 15^® was the in^spensable wooden bowl, which 
served as a kneading-trough (Ex 12®^, and various 
other bowls, such as the 'lordly dish' of the nomad 
Jael (Jg 5®5) and the bowl of Gideon (6®®), although the 
bowls were mostly of earthenware (see Bowl). 

As regards the actual preparation of food, apart from 
the oven (for which see Bread), our attention is drawn 
chiefly to the various members of the pot family, so to 
say Four of these are named together in 1 S 2^^, the 
kiyydr, the dUd, the qallachath, and the pdrUr, rendered 
respectively the pan, the kettle, the c^dron, and the 
pot. Elsewhere these terms are rendered with small 
attempt at consistency; while a fifth, the most frequently 
named of all, the sTr, is the flesh-pot of Ex 3^®, the ‘ great 
pot' of 2 K 4®®, and the ‘caldron’ of Jer l^®. In what 
respect these differed it is impossible to say. The 
was evidently of large size and made of bronze (1 K 7^®), 
while the pSrUr was small and of earthenware, hence 
ben-Sira’s question: ‘What fellowship hath the [earthen] 
pot with the [bronze] caldron? * (Sir 13®, Heb. text) . The 
kiyyOr, again, was wide and shallow, rather than narrow 
and deep. N umerous illustrations of cooking-pots from 
OT times may be seen in the recent works above referred 
to. The only cooking utensils known to be of iron are 
the baking-pan (Lv 2® RV), probably a shallow iron 
plate (see Ezk 4®), and the frying-pan (Lv 2D. A 
knife, originally of flint (Jos 5®) and later of bronze, 
was required for cutting up the meat to be cooked 
(Gn 22® 1 ®, Jg 19®®), and a fork for lifting it from the 
pot (1 S 21 ® EV fieshhook [wh. see]). 

In the collection of pottery figured in Bliss and 
Macalister’s work one must seek the counterparts of 
the various dishes, mostly wide, deep bowls, ^ in which 
we read of food being served, such as the ‘dish* from 
which the sluggard is too lazy to withdraw his hand 
(Pr 19®^ RV), and the chargers of Nu 7”, though here 
they are of silver (see, further. Meals, § 6). In the same 
work the student wiU find an almost endless variety 
of cups, some for drawing the ‘cup of cold water’ from 
the large water-jars, others for wine — ^flagons, jugs, and 
juglets. The material of all of these will have ascended 
from the coarsest earthenware to bronze (Lv 6®®), and 
from bronze to silver (Nu 71 ®, Jth 12D and gold (1 K 10®^ 
Est ID, according to the rank and wealth of their owners 
and the purposes for which they were designed. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HOZAI is given as a prop, name in RV of 2 Ch 33®®, 
where AV and RVm give ‘ the seers.’ AVm has Hosai. 
If we retain the MT, the tr. of RV seems the only de- 
fensible one, but perhaps the original reading was ‘his 
seers.’ 

HTTKKOE. — A place near Tabor on the west of 
Naphtali (Jos 19®<). It may be the present village 
YdJcUk near the edge of the plateau to the N.W. of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

HUSOE. — See Helkath. 

HUL. — ^The eponym of an Aramaean tribe (Gn 10®®) 
whose location is quite uncertain. 

HULDAH (‘weasel’; an old totem clan-name — so 
W, R. Smith). — ‘The prophetess, wife of Shallum, 
keeper of the wardrobe,* living in a part of Jerusalem 
called the Mishneh (‘second quarter'), whose advioe 
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Josiah sought, by a deputation of his chief ministers, on 
the alarmuig discovery of ‘the book of the law' in 
the Temple, m 621 n c. (2 K 223-30 = 2 Ch 34S-28). Her 
response was tlireatemng for the nation, in the strain 
of Jeremiah, while promising exemption to the 
pious king. Huldah ranks with Deborah and Hannah 
among the rare women-prophets of the OT. 

G. G. Findlay. 

HUMILITY.— Trench defines ‘ humility ’ as the esteem- 
ing of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so; the 
thinking truly, and because truly, therefore lowlily, 
of ourselves. Alford, Elhcott, Salmond, Vincent, and 
many others agree. It is an inadequate and faulty 
definition. A man may be small and may realize his 
smallness, and yet be far from being humble His 
spirit may be full of envy instead of humility. He may 
be depressed in spirit because he sees his own meanness 
and general worthlessness, and yet he may be as rebellious 
against his lot or his constitutional proclivities as he is 
clearly cognizant of them. Low-mindedness is not lowly- 
mindedness. The exhortation of Ph 2^ does not mean 
that every man ought to think that everybody else is 
better than himself in moral character, or in outward 
conduct, or in natural or inherited powers. That w'ould 
be impossible in some cases and untruthful in many 
others. It is not an exhortation to either an impossi- 
bility or an untruthfulness. A better definition of the 
Christian grace of humility is found in the union of 
highest self-respect with uttermost abandon of sacnfice 
in service. A man who knows his own superior woith 
and yet is willing to serve his inferiors in Chnstian love 
is a humble man. The classic example in the NT is 
Jn 133-16. The Lord, knowing that the Father had 
given all things into His hands, and that He came forth 
from God and would go again unto God, knowing His 
incomparable superiority to every one in that company, 
was yet so meek and lowly in heart, so humble in spirit 
and ready for service, that He girded Himself with a 
towel and washed the disciples* feet. The consciousness 
of His own transcendent worth was in no respect incon- 
sistent with His humility. Genuine humihty leads the 
strong to serve the weak. It never underestimates 
its own worth, but in utter unselfishness it is ready to 
sacrifice its own claims at any moment for the general 
good. Genuine humility loses all its self-conceit but 
never loses its self-respect. It is consistent with the 
highest dignity of character and life. Hence we may 
nghtly call the Incarnation the Humiliation of Chnst. 
He stood at the head of the heavenly hierarchies. He 
was equal with God. There was no dignity in the 
universe like unto His. Yet He humbled Himself to 
become a man. He made Himself of no reputation. 
He came not to be mimstered unto, but to minister. He 
was the servant of all. There was no humility in the 
universe like unto His. He never forgot His dignity. 
When Pilate asked Him if He were a king, He answered 
that He was. He stood in kingly majesty before the i 
mob, in kingly serenity before the magistrates; He | 
hung as King upon the cross. Yet He never forgot His 
humility. Being found in fashion as a man. He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. St. Paul exhorts, ‘Let this mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus' (Ph 25-»). God 
giveth grace to all who are thus humble (Ja 4»). 

^ When Augustine was asked, ‘What is the first article 
in the Christian religion?' he answered, ‘Humility.* And 
they said, ‘ '^at is the second?’ and he said, * Humility ' 
And they said, ‘ What is the third? ' and he said the third 
time, ‘Humility.' Pascal said: ‘Vanity has taken so 
firm a hold on the heart of man, that a porter, a hodman, 
a tum-spit, can talk greatly of himself, and is for having 
his admirers. Philosophers who write of the contempt of 
gioiT do yet desire the glo^y of writing well , and those who 
read their compositions would not lose the glory of having 
read them. We are so presumptuous as that we desire to 
be known to all the world; and even to those who are 
not to come into the wond till we have left it. And at the 
same tuxTe we are so little and vain as that the esteem of 


five or six persons about us is enough to content and amuse 
U.S.’ D. A. Hayes. 

HTJMTAH. — A city of Judah (Jos The site is 

doubtful. 

HUNTING is not conspicuous m the literature of the 
Hebrews that remains to us. We may probably infer 
that it did not bulk largely m their life As an amuse- 
ment, It seems to belong to a more advanced stage of 
civilization than they had reached. The typical hunter 
was found outside their borders (Gn 10®). Esau, 
skilful in the chase, is depicted as somewhat uncouth 
and simple (Gn 2537 etc ). Not till the time of Herod 
do we hear of a king achieving excellence in this form 
of sport (Jos. BJ I. XXI. 13). Wild animals and birds 
were, however, appreciated as food (Lv 1 S 262® 
etc ); and in a country hke Palestine, abounding m 
beasts and birds of prey, some proficiency in the hunts- 
man's art was necessary in order to secure the safety 
of the commumty, and the protection of the flocks. 
Among these ‘evil beasts' lions and bears were the 
most dangerous (Gn 3733, i k 1324, 2 K 224, pr 28^^ etc.). 
Deeds of prowess in the slaughter of such animals — by 
Samson in self-defence (Jg 14®), David the shepherd 
to rescue his charges (1 S 1734), and Benaiah (2 S 232®) 
— gained for these men abiding fame. H. P. Smith 
{Samuel, in loc ) would read of Benaiah: ‘ He used to 
go down and smite the lions in the pit on snowy days,’ 
when he could track them easily. The difficulty is 
that snowy days would be rather few to permit of his 
making a reputation in this way. 

Among the ammals hunted for food were the gazelle, 
the hart, the roebuck, and the wild goat (Dt 1276 22 
145 etc ). The first three are mentioned specially as 
furnishing the table of Solomon (IK 428). The partridge 
was perhaps the bird chiefly hunted in ancient times, 
as it is at the present day (1 S 262®). Neither beast 
nor bird might be eaten unless the blood had been 
‘poured out ’ (Lv 17“, Dt 127* etc.)— a law still observed 
by the Moslems. 

Little information is given in Scripture as to the 
methods followed by the huntsmen. The hunting dog 
is not mentioned; but it is familiar to Josephus {Ant. 
VI. viii. 9). The following implements were in use, viz.: — 
the bow and arrow (Gn 27® etc.), the club (Job 4129), 
nets (Job 19*, Ps 97*, Is 6I2® etc.), pits, in which there 
might be a net, dug and concealed to entrap the larger 
animals (Ps 9*5, Ezk 19* etc.), the sling (1 S 174®), the 
pare of the fowler (Ps 64* 91* 124^). The tame partridge 
in a cage was used as a decoy (Sir 11*®). The modern 
Syrian is not greatly addicted to hunting. Occasional 
raids are made upon the bears on Mt. Hermon. To 
the scandal of Jew and Moslem, Christians sometimes 
hunt the wild boar m the Huleh marshes, and in the 
thickets beyond Jordan. See also Nets, Snakes, etc. 

W. Ewino. 

HUPHAM. — See Huppim. 

HUPPAH. — A priest of the 13th course (1 Oh 2473). 

HUPPXBC. — The head of a Benjamite family (Gn 
4621 P, 1 Ch 712- 16, Nu 2639 [Hupham]). 

HUR. — ^The name is possibly of Egyptian ongin. 
1 . With Aaron he held up Moses' hands, in order that 
by the continual uplifting of the sacred staff Israel might 
prevail over Amalek (Ex 17i®- 12 e). With Aaron he 
was left in charge of the people when Moses ascended 
the mountain (24i4 E). 2, A Judahite, the grandfather 
of Bezalel (Ex 31® 35*® 38*2 P), According to the 
Chronicler, he was descended from Perez, through Hezron 
and Caleb (I Oh 27®-* *® 41-4, 2 Ch 1*); and in Jos. 
Ant. III. ii. 4, vi. 1, he is the husband of Miriam, and 
identical with 1 . 3 . One of the kings of Midian slain 
after the sin at Peor (Nu 31*); described as ‘chiefs' of 
Midian, and ‘princes' of Sihon (Jos 1321). 4. The 
father of one of the twelve officers who supplied Solo- 
mon and his court with food (1 K 4* RV ‘Ben-htir’) 
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5. The father of Rephaiah, who was a ruler of half of 
Jerusalem, and who helped to repair the walls (Neh 3®). 
LXX omits the name Hur. A. H. M'Neilb 

HURAI. — See Hiddai. 

HURAM.— 1. A Benjamite (1 Ch S®). 2. 3. See 
Hibam;, 1 and 2 . 

HURI.— A Gadite (1 Ch 

HUSBAND. — See Family. 

HUSBANDIMLAN, HUSBANDRY.— In EV the former 
is, in most cases, synonymous with ‘a tiller of the 
ground,’ which RV has substituted for it in Zee 13® — 
in modern English, a farmer. The first farmer men- 
tioned in OT, therefore, is not Noah the ‘husbandman’ 
(Gn 9®o), but Cain the ‘tiller of the ground’ (42). In 
Jn 151, however, the former has the more limited sense 
of vinedresser; *I am the true vine and my Father is 
the vinedresser’ (AV and RV ‘husbandman’). So, 
too, in the parable of the Vineyard (Mt 21^ ). 

‘Husbandry,’ in the same way, is tillage, farming. 
Thus of king Uzziah it is said that ‘he loved husbandry’ 
(lit. ‘the land’ in the modern sense, 2 Ch 26^®), that 
is, as the context shows, he loved and fostered agricul- 
ture, including viticulture. In 1 Co 3® ‘husbandry’ is 
used by metonjrmy of the land tilled (cf. RVm): ‘ye 
are God’s field’ (Weymouth, T/ie NT in Modem Speech). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HUSHAH. — Son of Ezer, the son of Hur (see Hue, 2), 
and therefore of the tribe of Judah (1 Ch 4^), 

HUSHAI. — An Archite (2 S Ifi^® 17®* i<), i.e. a native 
of ‘the border of the Archites’ (Jos Ifi^) to the W. of 
Bethel. He is further described as ‘ the friend of David * 
(15®0t while at 2 S 16^® the two titles are united. At 
the rebellion of Absalom he was induced by David to act 
as if he favoured the cause of the king’s son. By so 
doing he was enabled both to defeat the plans of Ahitho- 
phel and to keep David informed (by means of Ahimaaz 
and Jonathan, the sons of Zadok and Abiathar the 
pnests) of the progress of events in Jerusalem (2 S 16^®- 
172®). He is probably to be identified with the father 
of Baana, one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers 
(1 K 4W). 

HUSHAM.— Akingof Edom (GnSfi^ 35«i ch 1« «). 

HUSHATHITE (prob. »an inhabitant of Hushah). — 
This description is applied to Sibbecai, one of David’s 
thirty heroes (2 S 2118-1 Ch 20S 2 S 2327 = 1 Ch ll*® 
2711). 

HUSHIM. — ^1. The eponym of a Danite family 
(Gn 4628); called in Nu 26« Shuham. In 1 Ch 712 
Hushim seems to be a Benjamite, but it is possible that 
for ‘sons of Aher’ we should read ‘sons of another,’ 
i.e. Dan. 2. The wife of Shaharaim the Benjamite 
(1 Ch 88- 11). 

HUSKS {jeeratia, Lk Ifii®) are almost certainly the 
pods of the carob tree {Ceratonia siliqua), commonly 
called the locust tree. This common Palestine tree 
is distinguished by its beautiful dark glossy fohage. 
The long pods, which npen from May to August accord- 
ing to the altitude, are even to-day used as food by the 
poor; a confection is made from them. But they are 
used chiefly for cattle. The name ‘St. John’s bread’ 
is given to these pods, from a tradition that these, and 
not locusts, composed the food of St. John the Baptist, 
but see Food, 18. E. W. G. Masterman. 

HUZZAB. — A word occurring in Nah 27. Gesenius 
derived it from a verb tsQibhahh, and read ‘the palace is 
dissolved and made to -flow down.* Many recent author- 
ities regard it as from ndts€d>h, and tr. *it is decreed* 
But Wellhausen and others have considered it a proper 
name — ^referring to the Assyrian queen, or to the city 
of Nineveh personified, W. M. Nbsbit. 

HYACrtTTH.— Rev 9i7 RV; AV ‘jacinth.’ See 
Jewels and Precious Stones. 


HY^NA izdhud*, Jer 12® [but see art. Speckled 
Bird]. Zeboim [1 S IS^®] probably means ‘[Valley of] 
Hyaenas’). — The hyaena (Arab. daba ‘ ) is a very common 
Palestine ammal, concerning which the fellahln have 
countless tales. It is both hated and dreaded; it 
consumes dead bodies, and will even dig up corpses in 
the cemeteries; the wnter has known such nfiing of 
graves to occur on the Mount of Ohves. It is nocturnal 
in its habits; in the day-time it hides in solitary caves, to 
which the fellahln often follow it and attack it by various 
curious devices. In the gathering dusk and at mght the 
hungry hysena frequently becomes very bold, and will 
follow with relentless persistence a solitary pedestrian, 
who, if he cannot reach safety, will surely be killed. In 
spite of its habits it is eaten at times by the Bedouin. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

HYDASPES.—A river mentioned in Jth 1® as on the 
Medo-Babylonian frontier. The name is probably the 
result of a confusion with the well-known Hydaspes in 
India (now the Jalam). In view of the mythical char- 
acter of the Book of Judith, speculation as to the identity 
of this river is likely to remain fruitless. However, 
there may be a suggestion in the fact that the Syr. 
version reads Ulai (wh. see). W. M. Nesbit. 

HYHEN^US. — ^A heretical Ohnstian associated with 
Alexander in 1 Ti , and with Philetus in 2 Ti , 
though some have considered that two different persons 
are meant. These false teachers ‘made shipwreck con- 
cerning the faith’; their heresy consisted in denying the 
bodily resurrection, saying that the resurrection was 
already past — apparently an early form of Gnosticism 
which, starting with the idea of matter being evil, made 
the body an unessential part of our nature, to be dis- 
carded as soon as possible. In the former passage St. Paul 
says that he ‘dehvered’ the offenders ‘unto Satan, that 
they might be taught not to blaspheme ’ ; he uses a similar 
phrase of the incestuous Corinthian (1 Co 6®), there also 
expressing the purpose of the punishment, — the salvation 
of the man’s spirit. The phrase may mean simple ex- 
communication with renunciation of all fellowship, or 
may include a miraculous infliction of disease, or even of 
death. Ramsay suggests that it is a Christian adapta- 
tion of a pagan idea, when a person wronged by another, 
but unable to retahate, consigned the offender to the gods 
and left punishment to be inflicted by Divine power. 

A. J. Maclean. 

HYMN (in NT; for OT, see Music, Poetry, Psalms). 
— ^The Greek word signified specifically a poem in praise 
of a god or hero, but it is used, less exactly, also for a 
religious poem, even one of petition. The use of hymns 
in the early Christian Church was to be anticipated from 
the very nature of worship, and from the close connexion 
between the worship of the disciples and that of the Jews 
of that and earlier centuries. It is proved by the 
numerous incidental references in the NT (cf. Ac 162®, 
1 Co 142®, Eph 519, Ja 6^8, and the passages cited below), 
and by the famous letter of Pliny to Trajan describing 
the customs of the Christians. We lack, however, any 
collection of hymns comparable to the Psalms of the OT. 
Doubtless the Psalms were largely used, as at the Pass- 
over feast when the Lord’s Supper was instituted (Mt 
2680); but in addition new songs would be written to 
express the intense emotions of the disciples, and even 
their spontaneous utterances in the gatherings of early 
Christians would almost inevitably take a rhythmical 
form, modelled more or less closely upon the Psalms. 
In some localities, perhaps, Greek hymns served as the 
models. St. Paul insists (1 Co 14i®, Col 3^8) that the 
singing be with the spirit and the understanding, an 
intelligent expression of real religious feeling, "rhese 
passages specify ‘ psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs.’ 
While at first it seems as if three classes of composition 
are here distinguished, either as to source or character, 
it is probably not the case, especially as in Mt 26*®, 
Mk 142 ® the verb ‘to hymn’ is used of singing a 
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psalm. Luke’s Gospel contains several hymns, but 
does not mention their use by the disciples. They 
are the Magniilcat (Lk the Benedictus (l«8-79), 

the Glona in Ezcelsis (2i4), and the Nunc Dimittis 
(229-32). Whether these were Jewish or Jewish-Chns- 
tian in origin is disputed. The free introduction of 
hymns of praise in the Apocalypse, in descnption of the 
worship of the new Jerusalem, points to their use by 
the early Church. The poetical and liturgical character 
of some other NT passages is asserted with more or less 
reason by different scholars (,e.g. Eph 5^^, 1 Ti 3^® 
616, 2 Ti 418). See Hastings’ DCG, art. ‘Hymn.’ 

Owen H. Gates. 

HYPOOBITS. — ^This word occurs in the NT only in 
the Synoptic Gospels; but ‘hypocrisy’ is used in the 
Epistles (Gal 1 Ti 42, 1 P 20, and the verb ‘to play 
the hypocrite ’ in Lk 202° (tr. ‘ feigned ’) . The hypocrisy 
of the Gospels is the ‘appeanng before men vrhat one 
ought to be, but is not, before God.’ At times it is a 
dehberately played part (e.g, Mt G** i® 221® etc.), at 
others it is a deception of which the actor himself is 
unconscious (e.g. Mk 7®, Lk 6^ 12*8 etc.). Thus, accord- 
ing to Christ, all who play the part of religion, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, without being religious, pe 
hypocntes; and so fall under His sternest denunciation 
(Mt 23). This meaning of the word has led some to give 
it the wider interpretation of ‘godlessness’ in some 
passages (e.p. Mt 245^; cf. Lk 12<8); but as there may 


always be seen in the word the idea of a rehgious 
cloak over the godlessness, the ordinary sense should 
stand. 

In the AV of OT (eg Job Is 9^7) ‘hypocrite is 
a mistranslation of the Heb. word chandph It passed 
into the AV from the Latin, which followed the Greek 
Versions. In RV it is rendered ‘godless,’ ‘profane.’ 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

HYRCANTJS.— 1. The son of Tobias, who had money 
deposited at Jerus., in the Temple treasury, at the time 
of the visit of HeliodOrus (2 Mac 3“) . The name seems 
to be a local appellative. Its use among the Jews is 
perhaps to be explained from the fact that Artaxerxes 
Ochus transported a number of Jews to Hyrcania. 
2. See Maccabees, § 6. 

HYSSOP is mentioned several times in the Bible. It 
was used for sprinkhng blood (Ex 12^), and in the ritual 
of the cleansing of lepers (Lv 14«, Nu 198); it was an insig- 
nificant plant growing out of the wall (1 K d®*); it could 
afford a branch strong enough to support a wet sponge 
(Jn 1928). It is possible that all these references 
are not to a single species. Among many suggested 
plants the most probable is either a species of marjoram, 
e.g , Origanum maru, or the common caper-plant 
iCappans spinosa), which may be seen growing out of 
crevices in walls all over Palestine. See Caper-berry. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 
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lADUnrS (1 Es 9<8) * Jamin of Neh SL 

IBHAR. — One of Hand’s sons, born at Jerusalem 
(2 S 6» 1 Ch 38 14B). 

ZBLEAM. — A town belonging to West Manasseh 
(Jos 1711, Jg 187). It is mentioned also in 2 K 9^7 in 
connexion with the death of king Ahaziah, who fled 
by the way of Beth-haggan and ‘ the ascent of Gur, which 
is by Ibleam.’ The Bibhcal data seem to be well 
satisfied by the modern ruin BeVame, some 13 miles E. 
of N. of Samaria, more than half-way to Jezreel. 

In 2 K 1510 (AV and RV) * before the people ’ should 
certainly be emended to ‘ in Ibleam.’ Gath-rimmon of J os 
21*8 is a scribal error for Ibleam, It is the same place that 
is called BUeam in ICh 67o. 

XBNEIAH. — A Benj'amite (1 Ch 98). 

ZBNIJAH. — A Benjamite (1 Ch 9®). 

IBRI.— A Merarite Levite (1 Ch 24^7). 

rBS AM . — A descendant of Issachar (1 Ch 7*). 

IBZAK. — One of the minor judges, following Jeph- 
thah (Jg 128-1®). He came from Bethlehem, probably 
the Bethlehem in Zebulun (Jos IQi®), 7 miles N.W. of 
Nazareth. He had 30 sons and 30 daughters — an 
evidence of his social importance— and arranged their 
marnages. He judged Israel 7 years, and was buried 
at Bethlehem. According to Jewish tradition, Ibzan 
was the same as Boaz. 

IGHABOD. — Son of Phinehas and grandson of EU. 
The name means ‘inglorious,’ but probably should be 
‘Jahweh is glory,’ from an original Jochebed, If this 
guess be well founded, then the turn given to the story 
in 1 S 481 is due to a desire to mould it on the story 
of the birth of Benjamin in Gn SSi®. W. F. Cobb. 

ICONIUM, now called Konia, is an ancient city of 
continuous importance from early times to the present 
day. Situated at the western edge of the vast central 
plain of Asia Minor, and well watered, it has always been 
» busy place. It is surrounded by beautiful orchards, 


which cover the meanness of its modern buildings. 
About the beginmng of the Christian era it was on the 
border of the two ethnic districts, Lycaonia and Phrygia. 
It was in reality the easternmost city of Phrygia, and 
the inhabitants considered themselves Phrygians, but 
ancient writers commonly speak of it as a city of Lycaoma 
(wh. see), the fate of which it generally shared. In 
the 3rd cent. b.c. it was ruled by the Seleucids, and 
about B.c. 164, probably, it passed under the power of 
the Galatae (Asiatic Celts). It was the property of the 
Pontic kings from about 130, was set free during the 
Mithridatic wars, and in b.c 39 was given by Mark 
Antony to Polemon, king of Cilicia Tracheia. In b.c. 36 
Antony gave it to Amyntas, who was at that time made 
king of Galatia (wh, see). On his death in b.c. 25 the 
whole of his kingdom became the Roman province of 
Galatia. Iconium could thus be spoken of as Lycaonian, 
Phrygian, or Galatic, according to the speaker’s point 
of view. In the time of the Emperor Claudius, it, along 
with Herbe, received the honorary prefix Claudio-, 
becoming Claudiconium (compare our Royal Burghs), 
but it was not till Hadrian’s time (a.d. 117-138) that it 
became a Roman colony (wh. see) . Its after history may 
be omitted. It was eighteen miles distant from Lystra, 
and a direct route passed between them. 

The gospel was brought to Iconium by Paul and 
Barnabas, who visited it twice on the first missionary 
journey (Ac 13“ 14“). The presence of Jews there is 
confirmed by the evidence of inscriptions. According to 
the view now generally accepted by English-speaking 
scholars, it is comprehended in the * Phrygo-Galatic 
region’ of Ac 16® and the ‘Galatic region and Phrygia’ 
of Ac 18*8. It was thus visited four times in all by St. 
Paul, who addressed it among other cities in his Epistle 
to the Galatians. During the absence of Paul it bad been 
visited by Judaizers, who pretended that Paul was a 
mere messenger of the earlier Apostles, and contended 
that the Jewish ceremonial law was binding on the 
Christian converts. Paul’s Epistle appears to have been 
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successful, and the Galatians afterwards contributed 
so the collection for the poor Christians of Jerusalem. 
The alternative view is that Icomum is not really 
included in the Acts narrative after 162® ^ as the words 
quoted above from Ac 16® and 18®® refer to a different 
district to the far north of Icomum, and that the Epistle 
to the Galatians, being addressed to that northern 
istnct, had no connexion with Iconium. In any case, 
Icomum is one of the places included in the (province) 
Galatia which is addressed m First Peter (about a.d. 80 
probably), and the large number of Christian inscriptions 
which have been found there reveal the existence of a 
vigorous Christian life in the third and following 
centuries. A. Souter. 

IDALAH. — A town of Zebulun (Jos 19^®). 

IDS ASH. — One of the sons of the father of Etam 
(1 Ch 43). 

IDDO.— 1. Ezr 817 (i es 8«f- Loddeus) the chief at 
Casiphia, who provided Ezra with Levites and Nethimm. 
2. 1 Ch 27®i son of Zechanah, captain of the half tribe of 
Manasseh in Gilead, perh. =No. 4. 3. Ezr 10^® (1 Es 9®® 
£dos) one of those who had taken ‘ strange ’ wives. 4. 
1 K 414 father of Abinadab, who was Solomon’s commis- 
sariat officer in Mahanaim in Gilead (see No. 2). 6. 
1 Ch 6®! a Gershonite Levite called Adaiah in v.*i. 
6. A seer and prophet cited by the Chromcler as an 
authority for the reigns of Solomon (2 Ch 9®®), Reho- 
boam (2 Ch 121®), Abijah (2 Ch IS*®). 7. Zee 
Ezr 51 614 (1 Es 61 Addo) grandfather (father acc. to 
Ezr.) of the prophet Zechanah; possibly of the same 
family as No. 2. 8. Neh 124- 1 ® one of the priestly clans 
that went up with Zerubbabel. 

IDOLATRY. — Hebrew religion is represented as 
beginning with Abraham, who forsook the idolatry, as 
well as the home, of his ancestors (Gn 12i, Jos 24®); 
but it was specially through the influence of Moses that 
Jehovah was recognized as Israel’s God. The whole 
subsequent history up to the Exile is marked by frequent 
lapses into idolatry. We should therefore consider (1) 
the causes of Hebrew idolatry, (2) its nature, (3) the 
opposition it evoked, and (4) the teaching of NT. The 
subject is not free from difficulty, but in the light of 
modern Biblical study, the mam outlines are clear. 

1. Causes of Hebrew idolatry. — (1) When, after the 
Exodus, the Israelites settled in Canaan among idolatrous 
peoples, they were far from having a pure monotheism 
(cf. Jg 1124). Their faith was crude, (a) Thus the 
idea that their neighbours’ gods had real existence, 
with rights of propnetorship in the invaded land, would 
expose them to risk of contamination. Tliis would be 
the more likely because as yet they were not a umted 
people. The tribes had at first to act independently, 
and in some cases were unable to dislodge the Canaanites 
(Jg 1) (&) Their environment was thus perilous, and 

the danger was intensified by intermarriage with 
idolaters. Particularly after the monarchy was 
established did this become a snare. Solomon and 
Ahab by their marriage alliances introduced and 
promoted idol cults. It is sigmficant that post-exihe 
legislation had this danger in view, and secured that 
exclusiveness so charactenstic of mature Judaism 
(Ezr 102* ). (c) The political relations with the great 
world-powers, Egypt and Assyria, would also tend to 
influence religious thought. This imght account for 
the great heathen reaction under Manasseh, 

(2) But, specially, certain ideas characteristic of 
Semitic religion generally had a strong influence, (a) 
Thus, on Israel’s settling in Canaan, the existing shnnes, 
whether natural (hills, trees, wells — each understood to 
have its own tutelary hcuxl or lord) or artificial (altars, 
stone pillars, wooden poles), would be quite innocently 
used for the worship of Z". (6) Idols, too, were used 
in domestic worship (Jg 17®; cf. Gn SI*®, 1 S 19*®). 
(c) A darker feature, inimical to Jehovism, was the 
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sanction of sexual impunty, cruelty and lust for blood 
(see below, § 2 (1)). 

Here then was all the apparatus for either the in- 
appropriate worship of the true God, or the appropriate 
worship of false gods. That was why, later on in the 
eighth and seventh centuries b.c , when the earlier 
Jehovism was changing into typical Judaism, aU such 
apparatus was felt to be wrong, and was attacked with 
increasing violence by prophets and reformers, as 
their conception of God became more clear and 
spiritual, 

2. Its nature. — (1) Common to all Canaanite religions, 
apparently, was the worship of Baal as representing 
the male principle in nature. Each nation, however, 
had its own provincial Baal with a specific name or 
title — Chemosh of Moab, Molech of Ammon, Dagon of 
Phiiistia, Hadad-Rimmon of Syria. Associated with 
Baalism was the worship of Ashtoreth (Astarte), repre- 
senting the female prinaple in nature. Two features 
of these religions were prostitution [of both sexes] (cf. 
Nu 25** , Dt 23*7* ^ 1 K 1424, Hos 4*®, Am 2’, Bar 04®) and 
human sacnfice (cf. 2 K 17*7, jer 7®*, and art. Topheth). 
Baalism was the chief Israelite idolatry, and sometimes, 
e g. under Jezebel, it quite displaced Jehovism as the 
established religion. 

(2) The underlying principle of all such religion was 
nature-worship. This helps to explain the calf- 
worship, represented as first introduced by Aaron, and 
at a later penod established by Jeroboam i. In Egypt 
— which also exercised a sinister influence on the 
Hebrews — ^rehgion was largely of this type; but living 
animals, and not merely images of them, were there 
venerated. Connected with this idolatry is totemism^ so 
widely traced even to-day. Some find a survival of 
early Semitic totemism in Ezk 8*®. 

(3) Another form of Hebrew nature-worship, 
astrolat^, was apparently of foreign extraction, and 
not earlier than the seventh cent, b.c. There is a 
striking allusion to this idolatry in Job SI*®-®®. There 
were sun-images (2 Ch 34®), horses and chariots dedi- 
cated to the sun (2 K 23** h an eastward position was 
adopted in sun-worship (Ezk 8*®). The expression 
‘queen of heaven’ in Jer 7*® 44*® is obscure; but it 
probably points to this class of idolatry. In the heathen 
reaction under Manasseh the worship of the ‘host of 
heaven' is prominent (2 K 17*®). Gad and Meni 
(Is 65**) were possibly star-gods. Related to such nature- 
worship perhaps was the mourning for Tammuz [Adonis] 
(Ezk 8*4, Is 17*® RVm) Nature-worship of all kinds 
is by implication rebuked with amazing force and 
dignity in Gn 1, where the word God as Creator is 
wntten ‘in big letters over the face of creation.* Stars 
and animals and all things, it is insisted, are created 
things, not creators, and not self-existent. 

(4) There are no dear traces of ancestor-worship in 
OT, but some find them in the teraphim (household gods) 
and in the reverence for tombs (e.g, Machpelah); in 
Is 65® the context suggests idolatry. 

(5) A curious mixture of idolatry and Jehovism existed 
in Samaria after the destruction of the Northern 
Kingdom. The foreign colonists brought with them the 
worship of various deities, and added that of J** 
(2 K 1724 - 41 ). These gods cannot be identified with 
certainty. By this mixed race and religion the Jews 
of the Return were seriously hindered, and there 
resulted the Samaritan schism which, in an attenuated 
form, stiE exists. 

3. Opposition to idolatry. — ^While fully allowing for 
the facts alluded to in § 1, it is impossible to account — 
not for mere temporary lapses, but — ^for the marked 
persistence of idolatry among the Hebrews, unless we 
recognize the growth which characterizes their laws 
and poUty from the simple beginning up to the finished 
product Laws do but express the highest sense of the 
community—however deeply that sense may be quickened 
by Divine revelation — ^whether those laws are viewed 
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from the ethical or from the utilitanan standpoint. 
If the legislation embodied in the Pentateuch had all 
along been an acknowledged, even though a neglected, 
code, such a complete neglect of it during long periods, 
taken with the total silence about its distinctive features 
in the sayings and wTitmgs of the most enlightened and 
devoted men, would present phenomena quite inex- 
plicable. It IS needful, therefore, to observe that the 
true development from onginal Mosaism, though perhaps 
sever quite neglected by the leaders of the nation, 
does not appear distinctly in any legislation until the 
closing decades of the 7th cent. b.c. This develop- 
ment continued through and beyond the Exile. Until 
the Deuteronomic epoch began, the enactments of 
Mosaism in regard to idolatry were clearly of the slenderest 
proportions. There is good reason for thinking that 
the Second of the Ten Commandments is not in its 
earliest form; and it is probable that Ex (from 

the document J, i.e. c. b.c. 850) contains an earlier 
Decalogue, embodying such traditional Mosaic legisla- 
tion as actually permitted the use of simple images 
(distinct from molten cultus-idols, Ex 34‘7). Such 
development accounts for the phenomena presented by 
the history of idolatry in Israel. For example, Samuel 
sacrifices in one of those ‘high places’ (1 S 9^^ ) which 
Hezekiah removed as idolatrous (2 K 18^). Elijah, the 
stern foe of Baalism, does not denounce the calf-worship 
attacked later on by Hosea. Even Isaiah can anticipate 
the erection in Egypt of a pillar (Is 19^9) like those 
which Josiah in the next century destroyed (2 K 
As with reforming prophets, so with reforming kings. 
Jehu in Israel extirpates Baalism, but leaves the calf- 
worship alone (2 K In Judah, where heathenism 

went to greater lengths, but where wholesome reaction 
was equally strong, Asa, an iconoclastic reformer, 
tolerates ‘high places’ (1 K cf. Jehoshaphat’s 

attitude, 1 K 22^®). It was the work of the 8th cent, 
prophets that prepared the way for the remarkable 
reformation under Josiah (2 K 22. 23). Josiah’s reign 
was epoch-making in everything connected with 
Hebrew religious thought and practice. To this penod 
must be assigned that Deuteronomic legislation which 
completed the earlier attempts at reformation. This 
legislation aims at the complete destruction of everything 
suggestive of idolatry. A code, otherwise humane, is 
on this point extremely severe: idolatry was punish- 
able by death (Dt 172-7; cf. fiw S” IS®-!® etc.). Such 
a view of idolatry exhibits in its correct perspective 
the teaching of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the elaborate 
Levitical enactments, the exilic and post-exilic litera- 
ture. Distinctive Judaism has succeeded to Jehovism, 
monotheism has replaced henotheism, racial and religious 
exclusiveness has supplanted the earlier eclecticism. 
The Exile marks practically the end of Hebrew idolatry. 
The lesson has been learned by heart. 

A striking proof of the great change is given by the 
Maccabaean war, caused by the attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to force idolatry on the very nation which 
in an earlier period had been only too prone to accept 
it. Relations with Rome in the 1st and 2nd centuries 
A.D. illustrate the same temper. Had not Caligula's 
death so soon followed his insane proposal to erect 
his statue in the Temple, the Jews would assuredly 
have offered the most determined resistance; a century 
later they did actively resist Rome when Hadrian 
desecrated the site of the ruined Temple. 

4. Teaching of the NT. — As idolatry was thus non- 
existent in Judaism in the time of Christ, it is not 
surprising that He does not allude to it. St. Paul, 
however, came into direct conflict with it. The word 
itself (eidSlolaireia) occurs first in his writings; we 
have his illuminating teaching on the subject in Ro 
Ac 17»-M, 1 Co 8 etc. But idolatry in Christian 
doctrine has a wider significance than the service of 
material idols. Anything that interferes between the 
soul and its God is idolatrous, and is to be shunned 


(cf. Eph o', Ph 3^9, 1 Jn , and the c<y it o< 
Gal 52® etc ). See also art. Images. 

H. F B. CoMPw.roN. 

IDUEL (1 Es S«) =Ezr 8^® Ariel. The form is due t( 
confusion of Heb. d and r. 

IDXJMfflA. — The Greek equivalent (in RV only in 
Mk 3®) of the name Edom, originally the territory east 
of the Jordan-Arabah valley and south of the land of 
Moab. This country was inhabited, when we first catch 
a glimpse of it, by a primitive race known as Horites, of 
whom little but the name is known. The apparent 
meaning of the name (‘ cave-dwellers ’) and comparison 
with the remains of what seems to have been an ana gous 
race discovered m the excavations at Gezer, shew that 
this race was at a low stage of civilization. They were 
partly destroyed, partly absorbed, by the Bedouin 
tnbes who claimed descent through Esau from Abraham, 
and who were acknowledged by the Israelites as late as 
the date of the Deuteronomic codes as brethren (Dt 237). 
They were governed by sheiks (EV ‘dukes,’ a lit. tr. of 
the Lat. dux), and by a non-hereditary monarchy whose 
records belonged to a period antenor to the time of Saul 
(Gn 36®i-3®, 1 Ch l^-®^). See Edom. 

After the fall of Babylon the pressure of the desert 
Arabs forced the Edomites across the Jordan-Arabah 
valley, and the people and name were extended westward. 
In 1 Mac 5“ we find Hebron included in Idumaea. 
Josephus, with whom Jerome agrees, makes Idumaea 
extend from Beit Jibnn to Petra; Jerome assigns the 
great caves at the former place to the troglodyte Horites. 
The Herod family was by origin Idumaean in this 
extended sense. In the 2nd cent. ad. the geog- 
rapher Ptolemy restricts Idumaea to the cis-Jordanic 
area, and includes the original trans-Jordanic Edom in 
Arabia. R. A. S. Macalister. 

lEDDIAS (1 Es 92 ®). — One of those who agreed to 
put away their ‘strange’ wives, called Izziah in Ezr 10®®. 

lEZER, lEZERITBS (Nu 26®®) .—Contracted from 
Abiezer, Abiezerites. See Abiezer. 

IGAL. — t. The spy representing the tribe of Issachar 
(Nu 137 ), 2. One of David’s heroes, the son of Nathan 
of Zobah (2 S 23®®). In the parallel list (1 Ch 11®®) the 
name is given as * Joel, the brother of Nathan.’ 3. Son 
of Shemaiah of the royal house of David (1 Ch 3®®). 

IGD AL I AH . — A ‘man of God,’ father of Hanan, 
whose name is mentioned in connexion with Jeremiah’s 
interview with the Rechabites (Jer 35<). 

IGNORANCE, — It appears to be in accordance with 
natural justice that ignorance should be regarded as 
modifying moral responsibility, and this is fully recog- 
nized in the Scriptures. In the OT, indeed, the knowl- 
edge_ of God is often spoken of as equivalent to true 
religion (see Knowledge), and therefore ignorance is 
regarded as its opposite (1 S 2^®, Hos 4?- 6«). But the 
Levitical law recognizes sins of ignorance as needing 
some expiation, but with a minor degree of guilt (Lv 4, 
Nu 15®®-®®). So ‘ignorances’ are spoken of in 1 Es 87® 
(RV ‘errors’), To 3®, Sir 23®^ as partly involuntary 
(cf. He 5® 97 ). The whole of the OT, however, is the 
history of a process of gradual moral and spiritual 
enlightenment, so that actions which are regarded as 
pardonable, or even praiseworthy, at one period, become 
inexcusable in a more advanced state of Imowledge In 
the NT the difference between the ‘times of ignorance* 
and the light of Christianity is recognized in Ac 17®® 
(cf. 1 Ti 11 ®, 1 P 1“), and ignorance is spoken of as 
modifying responsibility in Ac 3^7, 1 Co 2®, Lk 2SK 
This last passage, especially, suggests that sin is pardon- 
able because it contains an element of ignorance, while 
Mk 3®9 appears to contemplate the possibility of an 
absolutely wilful choice of evil with full knowledge of 
what it is, which will be unpardonable (cf. 1 Jn 5®®). 
Immoral and guilty ignorance is also spoken of in 
Ro 1^®**, Eph 41 *. For the question whether Christ in 
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His human nature could be ignorant, see Kenosis, 
Knowledge. J H Maude. 

TTIvr . — A city of Judah (Jos site unknown. 

See Iyim, 2. 

UON.-A town m the north part of the mountains of 
Naphtali, noticed in 1 K 15^0 ( = 2 Ch 16^) as taken by 
Benhadad. It was also captured and depopulated by 
Tiglath-pileser (2-K IS^s). The name survives in Merj 
*Av'an, a plateau N.W. of Dan. The most important 
ate in this plateau is Tell DtbUn, which may be the site 
of Ijon. 

IKKESH. — The father of Ira, one of David’s heroes 
(2 S 2326, 1 Ch 1128 279). 

ILAI. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 1126). jn the 
parallel list (2 S 2328) the name appears as Zalmon, which 
is probably the more correct text 

ILIADUHT (1 Es 568).— Perhaps to be identified with 
Henadad of Ezr 39. 

HiLYRICUM.— The only Scripture mentionis Ro 15^9^ 
where St. Paul points to the tact that he had fully 
preached the good news of the Messiah from Jerusalem 
and round about as far as Illyricura. Neither geo- 
graphical term is included in the sense of the Greek, 
which is that he had done so from the outer edge of 
Jerusalem, so to speak, round about (through vanous 
countries) as far as the border of lUyricum. These 
provinces in order are Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, Asia, and 
Macedoma, and a journey through them in succession 
descnbes a segment of a rough circle. The provinces 
Macedoma and Illyricum are conterminous, and the 
nearest city in Macedonia in which we know St. Paul 
to have preached is Beroea (Ac ). Illyncum is 
a Latin word, and denotes the Roman province which 
extended along the Adriatic from Italy and Pannoma on 
the north to the province Macedoma on the south. A 
province lUyna had been formed in b.c. 167, and during 
the succeeding two centunes all accessions of territory 
in that quarter were incorporated in that province. 
In A D. 10 Augustus separated Pannoma from Illyricum, 
and gave the latter a settled constitution. The govern- 
ment of this Important province was difiBcult, and was 
entrusted to an ex-consul with the style legatus Augusti 
pro proetore. The northern half was called Liburnia 
and the southern Dalmatia (wh. see). The latter term 
gradually came to indicate the whole province of 
Illyricum. A. Soutbr. 

IMAGE. — In theological usage the term ‘image’ 
occurs in two connexions: (1) as defining the nature of 
man (* God created man in his own image,’ Gn 127); and 
(2) as describing the relation of Christ as Son to the 
Father (‘ who is the image of the invisible God,’ Col l^s). 
These senses, again, are not without connexion; for, as 
man is re-created in the image of God — ^lost, or at least 
defaced, through sin (Col S^°; cf. Bph 42*) — so, as 
renewed, he bears the image of Christ (2 Co 3^8). 
These Scriptural senses of the term ‘image’ claim 
further elucidation. 

1. As regards man, the fundamental text is that 
already quoted, Gn 128- 2^ Here, in the story of 
Creation, man is represented as called into being, not, 
like the other creatures, by a simple fiat, but as the result 
of a solemn and deliberate act of counsel of the Creator: 
‘ Let us make man in our image, after our hkeness. . . . And 
God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them.’ 
Distinctions, referred to below, have been sought, since 
Patristic times, between ‘image’ and ‘likeness,’ but it 
is now generally conceded that no difference of meaning 
is intended. The two words ‘image’ itsdem) and 
‘likeness’ (demUtk) combine, without distinction of 
Sense, to emphasize the idea of resemblance to God. 
This is shown by the fact that in v.27 the word ‘image’ 
alone is employed to express the total idea, and in 5^ the 
word ‘likeness.’ Man was made like God, and so bears 


His image. The expression recurs in Gn Q®, and again 
repeatedly m the NT (1 Co 117, Col 3*°, cf. Ja 3* 
‘likeness’). The usage in Genesis is indeed peculiar to 
the so-called ‘Pnestly’ writer, but the idea underlies 
the view of man in the Jah wistic sections as well, for only 
as made in God’s image is man capable of knowledge of 
God, fellowship with Him, covenant relation to Him, 
and character conformable to God’s own. To ‘be as 
God’ was the serpent’s allurement to Eve (Gn S®). 
Ps 8 echoes the story of man’s creation in Gn 1. 

In what did this Divine image, or likeness to God, 
consist? Not in bodily form, for God is Spirit; nor 
yet simply, as the Socimans would have it, in domimon 
over the creatures, but in those features of man’s 
rational and moral constitution in which the peculiar 
digmty of man, as distingmshed from the animal world 
below him, is recogmzed Man, as a spiritual nature, 
is self-conscious, personal, rational, free, capable of 
n^ng to the apprehension of general truths and laws, of 
setting ends of conduct before him, of apprehending 
nght and wrong, good and evil, of framing ideas of God, 
infimty, eternity, immortahty, and of shaping his life 
in the light of such conceptions. In this he shows 
himself akin to God; is able to know, love, serve, and 
obey God. The germ of sonship lies in the idea of the 
image. To this must be added, in the light of such 
passages as Eph 424 and Col 3^9, the idea of actual moral 
conformity — of actual knowledge, righteousness, and 
hoUness — as pertaining to the perfection of the image. 
Sin has not destroyed the essential elements of God’s 
image in man, but it has shattered the image in a moral 
respect; and grace, as the above passages teach, renews 
it m Christ. 

If this explanation is correct, the older attempts at a 
distinction between ‘image’ and ‘hkeness,’ e.g. that 
‘ image’ referred to the body, ‘likeness ’ to the intellectual 
nature; or ‘image’ to the intellectual, ‘likeness’ to the 
moral, faculties; or, as in Roman Catholic theology, 
‘image’ to the natural attributes of intelligence and 
freedom, ‘likeness’ to asuperadded endowment of super- 
natural righteousness — must, as already hinted, be 
pronounced untenable. 

2. The idea of Christ, the Sou, as ‘ the image (,eik5n) of 
the invisible God’ (Col cf. 2 Co 4*) connects itself 
with the doctnne of the Trimty, and finds expression in 
various forms in the NT, notably in He I® — ‘ who being 
the effulgence of his glory and the very image of his 
substance.’ Jesus Himself could declare of Himself that 
he who had seen Him had seen the Father (Jn 149). 
But the passages quoted refer to a supra-temporal 
and essential relation between the Son and the Father. 
God, in His eternal being, reflects Himself, and beholds 
His owninfinite perfectionand glory mirrored, in the Son 
(cf. Jn 176). It is this eternal Word, or perfect self- 
revelation of God, that has become incarnate in Jesus 
Christ (Jn iw). The consequence is obvious. Bearing 
Christ’s image, we bear God’s. Being renewed in God’s 
image, we are conformed to the image of His Son 
(Ro 829). Jambs Orr. 

IMAGES.— 1, The making of an image implies a 
definite conception and the application of art to religion. 
The earliest Semitic religion (Hke that of Greece, Rome, 
etc.) was accordingly imageless. The first images 
were the stone pillar and the wooden pole or asherah. 
(a tree fetish possibly of phallic significance). Then 
came real idols, at first for domestic use (as probably 
the teraphim, portable household gods), and subse- 
quently those of greater size for public worship. 

2. About 15 words in OT are uged specifically for 
images. The earhest point to the process of manu- 
facture-graven, sculptured, molten images. The 
word properly meamng image, i.e. ‘likeness,’ is not 
earlier than the end of 7th cent. b.c. From that time 
onwards metaphor is frequent ; images are ‘ vamty ,’ * lies,’ 
and objects inspiring disgust or horror [cf. the name 
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Bedzehul, ^hich some interpret as = ‘ lord of dung’l. 
Sometimes such terms would replace those used without 
offence in earlier days, thus, in a proper name com- 
pounded with baal (lord), the objectionable word would 
be replaced by bosheth (‘shame’), in obedience to 
Ex 23W etc. 

3. Images represented ammals {e.g. the golden calves 
and the serpent Nehushtan) and human forms (cf. 
Ezk 16171 , Is 4413, Ps 115‘-8, Wis 14i5 « 20j. The 
ephod appears to have been some sort of image, but 
was perhaps originally the robe worn by the image. 

4. The materials used in idol manufacture w'ere clay 

(Wis 15^3^ Bel 7), wood (Is 44«, Wis 13^3;^ silver and 
gold (Hos S'*. Dn 3i). They might be painted (Wis 
15-*), dressed up (Jer lO^, Ezk 16^8), crowned and 
armed (Bar 6®* “). They were kept in shrines (Jg 17®, 
Wis 1313 etc.), and secured from tumbling down (Is 417, 
Jer 104). Refreshments (Is 65“, Jer T^s) and kisses 
(Hos 132, 1 K 1973) were offered to them, as w'ell as 
sacnfice and incense. They figured in processions 
(cf. ancient sculptures, and Is 467, jer iCP). See also 
art. Idolatry. H. F. B. Compston. 

IMAGIHATIOK.— In the AV imagine always means 
‘contnve* and imagination ‘contrivance.’ In the 
case of imagination a bad intention is always present 
(except Is 264 AVm), as in Ro l^i ‘they . . . became 
vain m their imaginations’ (RV ‘reasonings’); 2 Co 
108 ‘casting down imaginations and every high thing 
that exalteth itself’ (RVm ‘reasonings’). The Greek 
words have in these passages the same e'vll intent as 
the AV word, so that the RV renderings are not so 
good. Coverdale translates Is 557 ‘Let the ungodly 
man forsake his wayes, and the unrightuous his ymagina- 
eions, and turne agayne unto the Lorde.’ 

1B£ALGXJ£ (1 Mac 1139).— An Arab prince to whom 
Alexander Balas entrusted his youthful son Antiochus. 
After the death of Alexander, in b.c. 145, Imalcue 
reluctantly gave up the boy to Tryphon, who placed 
him on the throne of Syria as Antiochus vi. in opposition 
to Demetrius 11. 

TMT.A (2 Ch 187 «) or IMLAH (1 K 228 9).— The 
father of Micaiah, a prophet of J'^ in the days of Ahab. 

TMTVrAyXJEL. — The name occurs in Is 7^ S®, Mt l^s, 
and is a Heb. word meaning ‘God is with us’; the 
spelhng Emmanuel comes from the LXX (see Mt 123 
AV, RVm). Its interpretation involves a discussion of 
Is 7, esp. vv.13-17, 

1. Grammaticol difficulties, — The RV should be 
consulted throughout. The exact implication of the 
word ‘\irgin’ or ‘maiden’ (RVm) is doubtful (see art. 
Virgin); it is sufficient here to say that it ‘is not the 
word which w^ould be naturally used for virgin, if that 
was the point w'hich it was desired to emphasize’ 
(Kirkpatnck, Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 187). The 
definite article may either indicate that the prophet 
has some particular mother in mind, or be generic, 
refernng to the class. In v.“ the renderings of RV and 
RVm are both admissible, but the former is more prob- 
able, in V.18 RV should be followed, AV being quite 
misleading. In S® there may be no reference to Immanuel 
at all; a very slight alteration of the vowrel points would 
give the reading ‘ ... of the land; for God is with us’; 
the refrain occurs in v.i®. 

2. Historical situation. — In b.c. 735 the kings of Syria 
and Ephraim formed an alliance against Judah, with the 
object of setting Tabeel, a nominee of their own, on the 
throne of Da\1d, and forcing the Southern Kingdom to 
join in a confederacy against Assyna. Ahaz had only 
lately come to the throne, and the kingdom was weak 
and demorahzed (2 K 168). The purpose of Isaiah was 
to calm the terror of the people (Is 7*), and to restore 
faith in Jehovah (v.®). But the policy of Ahaz was to 
take the fatal step of invoking the aid of Assyria itself. 
Hence, when the prophet offered him a sign from God, 
he refused to accept it, for fear of committing himself to 


the prophet’s policy of faith and independence. He 
cloaked his refusal in w’ords ot apparent piety. A sign 
is, however, gi\en— the birth of a child, who shall eat 
butter and honey (i e poor pastoral tare, cf. \ “) till 
(7) he comes to years of discretion. Before that time, 
7 e before he is four or five years old, Syna and Ephraim 
shall be ruined (\ i®). But Ahaz and his owm kingdom 
shall become the prey of Assyna (v.i7); the rest of 
the chapter consists of pictures of desolation. The 
interpretation of the sign is by no means clear. Who is 
the child and what does his name imply? Is the sign a 
promise or a threat? It should be noticed, as probably 
an essential element in the problem, that it is the house 
or dynasty of David which is being attacked, and which 
is referred to throughout the chapter (vv.2 13 17) 

3. Who is the child? (see Driver, Isaiah, p 40 ff ). 
(a) The traditional interpretation sees in the paissage a 
direct prophecy of the Virgin-birth of Christ, and nothing 
else. In what sense, then, w’as it a sign to Ahaz? The 
view runs counter to the modern conception of prophecy, 
which rightly demands that its pnmary interpretation 
shall be brought into relation to the ideas and circum- 
stances of its age. The rest of the chapter does not refer 
to Chnst, but to the troubles of the reign of Ahaz, is it 
legitimate to tear half a dozen w'ords from their context, 
and apply them arbitrarily to an event happening 
generations after? (6) It is suggested that the maiden 
is the wife of Ahaz and that her son is Hezekiah, the king 
of whom Isaiah rightly had such high hopes, or (c) that 
she is the ‘prophetess,’ the wife of Isaiah himself. In 
both cases we ask why the language is so needlessly 
ambiguous. The chronological difficulty would seem 
to be fatal to (5), Hezekiah being almost certainly 
several years old in 735; and (c) makes the sign merely 
a duplication of that given in 83. It becomes a mere 
note of time (‘ before the child grows up, certain things 
shall have happened’); it leaves unexplained the 
solemn way in which the birth is announced, the choice 
of the name, and its repetition in S® (if the usual reading 
be retained). It also separates this passage from 
91.7 111.9, which almost certainly stand in connexion 
with it. Similar objections may be urged against the 
view (d), which sees in the maiden any Jewish mother 
of marriageable age, who in spite of all appearances 
to the contrary may call her child, then about to be 
born, by a name indicating the Divine favour, in token of 
the coming deliverance. The point of the sign is then the 
mother’s faith and the period of time within which the 
deliverance shall be accomplished, (e) A more allegorical 
version of this interpretation explains the maiden as 
Zion personified, and her ‘son’ as the coming generation. 
But the invanable word for Zion and countries in such 
personifications is bethulah, not "almah (see art. Virgin). 
(f) There remains the view which sees in the passage a 
reference to a Messiah in the wider use of the term, as 
understood by Isaiah and his contemporaries. There 
probably already existed in Judah the expectation of 
an ideal king and deliverer, connected with the house of 
David (2 S 7^2-“). Now at the moment when that 
house is attacked and its representative proves himself 
unworthy, Isaiah announces in oracular language the 
immediate coming of that king. The reference in 8®, 
and the passages in chs. 9. 11, will then fall into their 
place side by side with this. They show that the 
prophet’s thoughts were at this period dwelling much 
on the fate and the work of the ‘wondrous child,’ who 
will, in fact, be a scion of the house of David (97 ll*). 
Strong support is given to this view by Mic S® (‘until 
the time when she that beareth hath brought forth’); 
whether the passage belong to Micah himself, a con- 
temporary of Isaiah, or be of later date, it is clearly a 
reference to Is 7, and is of great importance as an 
indication of the ideas current at the time. With regard 
to the beliefs of the time, evidence has been lately 
brought forward (esp. by Jeremias and Gressmann) 
showing that outside Israel (particularly in Egypt and 
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Babylonia) there existed traditions and expectations 
of a semi-divine saviour-king, to be born of a divine, 
perhaps a virgin, mother, and to be wonderfully reared. 
That is to say, there was an already existing tradition 
to which the prophet could appeal, and which is pre- 
supposed by his words; note esp. "the virgin.’ How 
much the tradition included, we cannot say; e.g. did 
it include the name ‘Immanuel’? The 'butter and 
honey’ seems to be a pre-existing feature, representing 
originally the Divine nourishment on which the child is 
reaied, so, according to the Greek legend, the infant Zeus 
is fed on milk and honey in the cave on Ida. But in 
the prophecy, as it stands, it seems to be used of the hard 
fare which alone is left to the inhabitants of an invaded 
land. We must indeed distinguish throughout between 
the conceptions of the pnmitive myth, and the sense in 
which the prophet apphes these conceptions. The value 
of the supposition that he was working on the lines of 
popular beliefs ready to his hand, is that it explains how 
his hearers would be prepared to understand his oracular 
language, and suggests that much that is obscure to us 
may have been clear to them. It confirms the view 
that the prophecy was intended to be Messianic, i.e. to 
predict the birth of a mysterious saviour. 

4. Was the sign favourable or notf The text, as it 
stands, leaves it very obscure whether Isaiah gave Ahaz 
a promise or a threat. The fact that the king had 
hardened his heart may have turned the sign which should 
have been of good omen into something different. The 
name of the child and vM speak of deliverance; 
vv.“ and the rest of the chapter, of judgment. It 
is perfectly true that Isaiah’s view of the future was that 
Ephraim and Syria should be destroyed, that Judah 
should also suffer from Assyrian invasion, but that 
salvation should come through the faithful remnant. 
The diflSculty is to extract this sense from the passage. 
The simplest method is to follow the critics who omit v.^®, 
or at least the words ‘whose two kings thou abhorrest’; 
‘the land’ will then refer naturally to Judah; if referring, 
as it is usually understood, to Syria and Ephraim, the 
singular is very strange. The prophecy is then a 
consistent announcement of judgment. Immanuel 
shall be born, but owing to the unbelief of Ahaz, his 
future is mortgaged and he is born only to a ruined 
kingdom (cf. 8®); it is not stated in this passage whether 
the hope implied in tus name will ever be realized. 
Others would omit v.^^ and even v.^®, making the sign 
a promise of the failure of the coalition. Whatever 
view be adopted, the inconsistencies of the text make 
it at least possible that it has suffered from interpolation, 
and that we have not got the prophecy in its original 
form. The real problem is not to account for the name 
‘Immanuel,’ or for the promise of a saviour-king, but to 
understand what part he plays in the rest of the chapter. 
Connected with this is the further difficulty of explaining 
why the figure of the Messianic king disappears almost 
entirely from Isaiah’s later prophecies. 

6. Its application to the Yirgin-birth. — ^The full dis* 
cussion of the quotation in Mt is part of the larger 
subjects of Messianic prophecy, the Virgin-birth, and 
the Incarnation. The following points may be noticed 
here, (a) Though the LXX (which has parthenos 
‘virgin’) and the Alexandrian Jews apparently in- 
terpreted the passage in a Messianic sense and of a 
virgin-birth, there is no evidence to show that this 
interpretation was sufficiently prominent and definite to 
explain the rise of the belief in the miraculous conception. 
The text was applied to illustrate the fact or the beKef 
in the fact; the fact was not imagined to meet the re- 
quirements of the text. The formula used in the 
quotation suggests that it bd.ongs to a series of OT 
passages drawn up in the primitive Church to illustrate 
the life of Christ (see AUen, St. Matthew, p. IxiL). (6) 
The text would not now be used as a proof of the Incarna- 
tion. ‘Immanuel* does not in itself imply that the 
was regarded as God, but only that he was to be 
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the pledge of the Divine presence, and endowed in a 
special sense with the spirit of Jehovah (cf. Is 11®) The 
Incarnation ‘fulfils’ such a prophecy, because Chnst is 
the true realization of the vague and half-understood 
longings of the world, both heathen and Jewish. 

C. W. Emmet. 

ZMMER. — 1. Eponym of a pnestly family (1 Ch 
2414, E2r 237 1020^ 32® 74® lli3). 2. A priest con- 

temp. with Jeremiah (Jer 20i). 3. The name of a place 
(?) (Ezr 2s® = Neh 7®i) . The text is uncertain (cf 1 Es 5®®). 

XBOSORTALITY. — See Eschatology. 

IQDfA. — An Asherite chief (1 Ch 73®). 

D/QTAH. — 1. The eldest son of Asher (Nu 264*, 
1 Ch 73®). 2. A Levite in the time of Hezekiah (2 Ch 
3114). 

IMKITES. — Patronymic from Imnah (No 1), Nu 26*4. 

IMPORTUNITY. — The Greek word so translated in 
Lk 11® is literally ‘shamelessness.’ It is translated 
‘impudence’ in Sir 2522. These are its only occur- 
rences in the Bible. It is probable, however, that it 
had lost some of its original force, and that ‘impor- 
tunity’ is a fair rendering. The Eng. word signified 
originally ‘difficulty of access’ (in-portus), hence per- 
sistence. It is now practically obsolete, and ‘ persistence * 
might have been introduced into the RV. 

IMPOTENT. — This word, now obsolescent in com- 
mon speech, means liteially ‘without strength’ It 
is used as the tr. of Gr. words which mean ‘without 
power' (Bar 62®, Ac 14®) or ‘without strength* (Jn 5® ^ 
Ac 4®) . ‘ When religion is at the stake, ’ says Fuller (Holy 
State, U. 19, p. 124), ‘there must be no lookers on (except 
impotent people, who also help by their prayers), and 
every one is bound to lay his shoulders to the work.* 

IMPRISONMENT. — See Crimes and Punishments, 
§9. 

IMRAH.— An Asherite chief (1 Ch 78®). 

HSIRI.—l. A Judahite (1 Ch 9*) . 2. Father of Zaccur, 
who helped to build the wall (Neh 32). 

INCANTATIONS.— See Magic Divination an© 
Sorcery. 

INCARNATION. — It is a distinguishing feature of 
Christianity that it consists in faith in a person, Jesus 
Christ, and in faith or self-committal of such a character 
that faith in Him is understood to be faith in God. 
The fact on which the whole of the Christian religion 
depends is therefore the fact that Jesus Christ is both 
God and man. Assuming provisionally this fact to be 
true, or at least credible, this article will briefly examine 
the witness home to it in the books of the OT and NT. 

1. The Incaraation foreshadowed in the OT.— Early 
religions have attempted to explain two things — the 
existence and order of the umverse, and the principles 
of conduct or morality. The Hebrews attained at an 
early period to a belief in God as the creator and sus- 
tainer of the universe, but their interest in metaphysic 
did not go beyond this. It is in their moral idea of 
God that we shall find anticipations of the Incarnation, 
(a) The OT conception of man. Man is made in the 
image of God (Gn 9®). Whatever may be the exact 
meamng of this expression, it appears to imply that 
man has a free and rational personahty, and is destined 
for union with God. (6) God reveals Himself to man. 
A belief in the self-manifestation of God, through 
visions, dreams, the ministry of angels, the spirit of 
prophecy, and in the possibility of personal converse 
between God and man, is apparent upon every page 
of the OT. The ‘theophanies’ further suggest the 
possibility of the appearance of God in a human form. 
It is also remarkable that, although the sense of the 
holiness and transcendency of God grew with time, the 
Jews in the later periods did not shrink from strongly 
anthropomorphic expressions, (c) IrUimations of re- 
lationships in the Deity ^ Without unduly pressing such 
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particular points as ihe plural form of Elokim (God), 
or the tuple repetition of the Divine name (Is 63, Nu 6“), 
it may at least be said that the idea of God in Jewish 
monotheism is not a bare unit, and ‘can only be appre- 
hended as that which involves diversity as well as unity.’ 
Moreover, the doctrine of the Divme Wisdom as set 
forth in the Books of Proverbs and Wisdom (Pr 8^2, 
Wis 723-“ 82 etc.) personifies W’lsdom almost to the 
point of ascribing to it separate existence. The doctrine 
was earned further by Philo, with assistance from 
Greek thought, and prepared the way for St. John’s 
conception of the Logos, the Word of God. id) The 
Memanie hope. This was at its root an anticipation 
of the union of Divine and human attributes m a single 
personality (see Messiah). It developed along several 
distinct lines of thought and expectation, and it will 
be noted that these are not combined in the OT; but 
Christianity claims to supply the explanation and fulfil- 
ment of them all. 

2. The fact of the Jneamation in the NT. — (a) The 
humanity of Chnst, It is beyond dispute that Chnst 
is represented in the NT as a man He W'as born, 
indeed, under miraculous conditions, but of a human 
mother. He grew up with gradually developing powders 
(Lk 2=2). The people among whom He hved for thirty 
years do not appear to have recognized anything ex- 
traordinary in Him (Mt During the penod of His 

life about which detailed information has been recorded, 
we read of ordinary physical and moral characteristics. 
He suffered weariness (Mk 438, Jn 4«), hunger (Mt 4=), 
thirst (Jn 1928); he died and w'as buried. He felt even 
strong emotions: w'onder (Mk 6®, Lk 7®), compassion 
(Mk 82, Lk 723), joy (Lk lO^O, anger (Mk He 

was deeply moved (Jn 1133, Mk 1433). He acquired in- 
formation in the ordinary w'ay (Mk 63® 922, Jn 1132). jie 
was tempted (Mt 42*21, Lk 2228). And it may be further 
asserted with the utmost confidence, that neither in the 
Gospels nor in any other part of the NT is there the smallest 
support for a Docetic explanation of these facts (that 
is, for the theory that He only seemed to undergo the 
experiences narrated). (6) The Divinity of Christ. 
Side by side with this picture of perfect humanity 
there is an ever-present belief through all the NT WTitmgs 
that Christ was more than a man. From the evidential 
point of view the most important and unquestionable 
testimony to the early behef of His disciples is contained 
in St. Paul's Epistles, especially those to the Romans, 
Galatians, and Corinthians, which are among the earliest 
books of the NT, and of the most undisputed genuine- 
ness. In these Epistles we find Jesus Christ ‘co- 
ordinated with God in the necessarily Divine functions, 
in a manner impossible to the mind of a Jewish mono- 
theist like St. Paul, unless the co-ordinated person is 
really believed to belong to the properly Divine being.’ 
In the Gospels we have an account of how this belief 
arose. The Synoptic Gospels supply a simple narrative 
of fact in which we can mark the growing behef of the 
disciples; and the Fourth Gospel definitely marks stages 
of faith on the part of Christ’s adherents, and of hatred 
on the part of His enemies. The following points may 
be specially noted in the Gospels; — 

(1) Extraordinary characteristics are constantly as- 
cribed to Christ, not in themselves necessarily Divine, 
but certainly such as to distingmsh Christ in a marked 
degree from other men. There is a personal influence 
of a very remarkable kind. This is naturally not 
described or dwelt upon, but every page of the Gospels 
testifies to its existence. The earliest record of Christ's 
life is pre-eminently miraculous. In spite of economy 
and restraint of power, mighty works are represented 
as having been the natural, sometimes the almost 
involuntary, accompaniments of His ministrations. 
Two special miracles, the Resurrection and the Virgin- 
birth, are noticed separately below. He spoke with 
authority (Mk T*®). He claimed to fulfil the Law — a 
lav recognized as Divine — ^to be Lord of the Sabbath, 
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and to give a new law to His disciples. In all His 
teaching there is an implicit claim to infallibility. ^ In 
spite of His being subject to temptation, the possibility 
of moial failure is never entertained. There is nothing 
that marks Christ off from other men more than this. 
In all other good men the sense of sin becomes more 
acute with increasing holiness. In Christ it did not 
exist. The title of ‘Son of Man’ which He habitually 
used may have more meanings than one. But com- 
paring the different connexions in wrhich it is used, we 
can hardly escape the conclusion that Christ identifies 
Himself with the consummation and perfection of 
humanity. . , 

(2) He claimed to be the Messiah, summing up and 
uniting the different lines of expectation alluded to 
above. As has been pointed out, the Messianic hope 
included features both human and Divine; and although 
this was not recognized beforehand, it appears to us, 
looking back, that these expectations could not have 
been adequately satisfied except by the Incarnation. 

(3) Of some of the things mentioned above it might 
be a sufficient explanation to say, that Christ was a 
man endowed with exceptional powers and graces by 
God, and approved by mighty wonders and signs. 
But even in the Synoptic Gospels, which are for the 
most part pure narrative, there is more than this. In 
the claim to forgive sms (Mt to judge the world 
(Mk 1482. 63)^ to reveal the will of the Father (Mt 1127), 
in His commission to the Church (Mt 2828-20, Mk 
Lk 2422-28), and above all, perhaps, in the claim of 
personal adhesion which He ever made on His disciples, 
He assumes a relationship to God which would not be 
possible to one who was not conscious of being more 
than man. 

(4) In the discourses in the Fourth Gospel, Christ 
plainly asserts His own pre-existence and His own 
essential relation to the Father. If these discourses 
represent even the substance of a side of Christ’s teaching 
(a point which must be assumed and not argued here), 
He explicitly bore witness to His eternal relation to the 
Father. 

(5) What crowned the faith of the disciples was the 
fact of the Resurrection. Their absolute belief in the 
reality of this fact swept away all doubts and misgivings. 
At first, no doubt, they were so much absorbed in the 
fact itself that they did not at once reason out all that 
it meant to their beliefs; and in teaching they had to 
adapt their message to the capacities of their hearers; 
but there can be no question about the place which the 
belief in the Resurrection took in determining their 
creed (see Jesus Christ, p. 458“). 

(6) One miracle recorded in the Gospels, the Virgin- 
birth, naturally did not form part of the first cycle of 
Apostolic teaching. The Apostles bore witness to their 
own experience and to the growth of their own faith, 
and they knew Jesus Chnst first as a man. Apart from 
the evidence for the fact, it has seemed to most Christians 
m all ages that the idea of a new creative act is naturally 
associated with the occurrence of the Incarnation. 

3. Pui^ose and results of the Incarnation. — (a) Con- 
summation of the universe and of humanity. — St. Paul 
(Eph 120) speaks of the purpose of God ‘to sum up all 
things in Christ, the things in the heavens and the 
tilings upon the earth’ (cf. He 220). This is a view 
which is not often explicitly dwelt upon in the Scriptures, 
but the idea appears to pervade the NT, and it is con- 
spicuous in Eph., CoL, and Hebrews. Christ is repre- 
sented as fulfilling the purpose of humanity and there- 
fore of the universe, as being its first and nnal cause, 
‘for whom are all things, and through whom are all 
things.’ It IS hardly necessary to point out that the 
modern teaching of evolution, if not anticipated by 
Christianity, at least adapts itself singularly well to 
the expression of this aspect of it. 

(6) Supreme revelation of God. — Christians have always 
believed that even the material universe was destined 
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ultimately to reveal God, and St. Paul appeals to the 
processes of nature as being an indication not only of 
the creative power, but also of the benevolence of God 
(Ac 1417, cf. Ro po). The OT is the history of a pro- 
gressive revelation which is always looking forward 
to more perfect illumination, and the whole history of 
man is, according to the NT, the history of gradual 
enlightenment culminating in the Incarnation (He 
Jn 14», Col 1«). 

(c) Restoration of man . — It has been a common 
subject of speculation in the Church whether the Incar- 
nation would have taken place if man had not sinned, 
and It must be recogmzed that to such a question no 
decisive answer can be given. As a fact the Incarna- 
tion was conditioned by the existence of man’s sin, 
and the restoration of man is constantly put forward 
as Its purpose. Three special aspects of this work of 
restoration may be noticed. (1) Christ offers an 
example of perfect and sinless huraamty: He is the 
unique example of man as God intended him to be. 
The ideal of the human race becomes actual in Him. 
His life was one of perfect obedience to the will of 
God (Mt 17®, Lk 322, Jn (2) He removed the 

barriers which sin had placed between man and his 
Creator. This work is invariably associated in the 
NT with His death and resurrection. It is described 
as an offering, a sacnfice, of Himself (He 9“), which 
takes away the sin of the world (Jn I®®). Many meta- 
phors are used in the NT to describe the effect of His 
death and resurrection, such as redemption, which 
conveys the idea of a deliverance at a great cost from 
slavery; propitiation, or an act or process by which 
sin is neutralized; salvation, or bringing into a con- 
dition of health or safety; reconciliation with God, and 
remission of sin (see Atonement). (3) These two 
parts of Christ’s work for man were accomphshed by 
His earthly life, death, and resurrection. But they 
do not comprise all that the Incarnation has done for 
the restoration of man. The completion of His work 
Christ left to His Church, the society which He founded, 
and in which He promised that He would dwell through 
the Holy Spirit. The Church, St. Paul says, is His 
body, living by His hfe and the instrument of His 
work. Thus the Kingdom of God which Christ brought 
to the earth, and which He constantly speaks of both 
as being already come and as still to come, is visibly 
represented in His Church, which is ‘the Kingdom of 
heaven in so far as it has already come, and prepares 
for the Kingdom as it is to come in glory.’ 

4. Relation of the NT doctrine to that of the Councils . 
— It has been seen above that the disciples knew our 
Lord first as a man, and that they advanced by degrees 
to a belief m His Divinity. Men educated in Jewish 
habits of thought would not readily apprehend in all 
its bearings the Chnstirn idea of a Person who could 
be both God and man. It is therefore not surprising 
that there should be in the NT a diversity of treatment 
with regard tc tie question of the Person of Chnst, 
and that it should be possible to recogmze what may 
be called different levels of Christological belief. Before 
our Lord’s death the disciples had recogmzed Him as 
the Messiah, though with still veiy inadequate ideas as 
to the nature of the Messianic Kingdom which He was 
to set up. The Resurrection transformed this faith, 
and It naturally became the central point of their early 
teaching. The conception of Chnst prominent in the 
earhest Apostolic age, and emphasized in the first 
part of the Acts and in the Epistles of 1 Peter, James, 
and Jude, regards Him primanly as the Messiah, the 
glory of whose Person and mission has been proved 
by the Resurrection, who has been exalted to God’s 
nght hand, and who will be judge of quick and dead. 
St. Paul in his earlier Epistles regards Christ’s Person 
more from the point of view of personal religion, as 
One who has bridged over the gulf which sin has caused 
between God and man, and in whom man’s desire for 


reconciliation with God finds satisfaction. St. Paul’s 
later Epistles, as well as the Ep to the Hebrews and 
St John’s Gospel, deal with the cosmological and mystical 
aspects of the Incarnation, and contain the most defimte 
statements of the Divimty of Chnst. 

It has been further maintained that the definitions^ of 
the doctrine made by the great Councils and embodied 
in the Creeds show an advance upon the doctrine contained 
in the NT. This was not, however, the view of those who 
drew up the definitions, for they invariably appealed to 
the NT writings as conclusive, and believed themselves 
to be only formulating beliefs which had always been held 
by the Church The language of the definitions was un- 
doubtedly to some extent new, but it has never been shown 
that the substance of the doctrme expressed by them m 
any respect goes beyond what has been represented above 
as the teaching of the NT. If the NT writers really be- 
heved, as has been maintained above, that Christ was a 
Person who was perfectly human and who was also Divme, 
there is nothing in the dogmatic decrees of the 4th and 
5th centuries which asserts more than this. What these 
definitions do is to negative explanations which are in- 
consistent with these fundamental beliefs. It is not sur- 

B rising that men found it difficult to grasp the perfect 
►ivimty as well as the perfect humanity of Chnst, and that 
attempts should havepeen made to explain away one side 
or other of the doctnne of the Incarnation. The attempt 
which met with the widest success, and most threatened 
the doctrine of the Church, was that of Anus, who taught 
that the Son of God was a created being, a sort of demi-god. 
This teaching found ready support and sympathy among 
men who had not shaken off pagan habits of thought, and 
in opposing it the Church was contending for a true Theism, 
which cannot endure the multiplication of objects of wor- 
ship, no less than for Christianity. But although a word 
was used m the definition finally accepted, the celebrated 
homoousion — ‘of one substance with the Father’ — which 
was not used by any NT writer, it was used unwillingly, 
and only because other attempts to assert beyond the 
possibility of cavil the true Divmity of Chnst had failed. 
Again, when the Divinity of Christ was fully accepted, 
the difficulty of believing the same Person to be both God 
and man led to attempts to explain away the perfect 
humanity. ApoUinaris taught that the Word of God 
took the place of the human mind or spint in Christ, as 
at a later period the Monothelites held that He had no 
human will; Nestorius practically denied an Incarnation, 
by holding that the Son of God and Jesus Christ were two 
separate persons, though united in a singular degree: 
Eutyches taught that the manhood in Chnst was merged 
in the Godhead so as to lose its proper and distinct nature. 
These explanations contradicted in various ways the plain 
teaching of the Gospels that Chnst was a truly human 
Person, and they were all decisively negatived by the Church 
in language wnich no doubt shows a distinct advance m 
theologicm thought, but without adding anything to the 
substance of the Apostolic doctrine. J. H. M.A.UDE. 

INGENSE. — (1) lebdnah, which should always be 
tr. ‘frankincense’ (wh. see). It was burnt with the 
meat-offering (Lv 2^ 2. 15 le gis etc.), and offered with the 
shewbread (Lv 247-9). (2) qetdreth, lit. ‘smoke,’ and 
so used m Is Ps 66« 1412; used for a definite sub- 
stance, Lv IQi, Ezk 8“ etc. (3) thumiama (Gr.), Lk 
Rev 59 8* 1812. The holy incense (Ex 303^) was made 
of stacte, onycha, galbanum, and frankincense, but the 
incense of later times, which was offered daily (Jth 91, 
Lk 18-10), was more complicated. According to Josephus, 
It had thirteen constituents {BJ v. v. 5). Incense was 
originally burned in censers, but these were latterly used 
only to carry coals from the great altar to the ‘ altar of 
incense.* E. W. G. Masterman. 

INCENSE, ALTAR OP. — See Tabernacle, § 6 (c)t 
and Temple, § 4. 

INCEST.— See Crimes and Punishments, § 3. 

INDIA (Heb. HSddU) is named as the E. boundary 
of the empire of Ahasuerus (Est li 8®). The Heb. is 
contracted from Hondu, the name of the river Indus, 
It indicated the country through which that nver flows: 
not the great peninsula of Hindustan. So also in 
1 Mac 88, Ad. Est 13i 141, 1 Es 3*. Po?^bly the drivers 
of the elephants (1 Mac 6*7) were true Indians. If India 
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proper is not named, there is little doubt that from 
ancient times Israel had relations with the country, by 
means of the caravan trade through Arabia Many of 
the articles of commerce in the account given of this 
trade are of Indian ongin: e.g. ‘ivory and ebony,’ 
‘cassia and calamus,’ ‘broidered work, and ‘nch 
apparel’ (Bzk 27^5 is W. Ewing. 

IKBITE. — This Eng. verb is now somewhat old- 
fashioned. When it is used, it means to wnte. But 
formerly, and as found in AV, it meant to inspire or 
dictate to the winter. Thus St. Paul indited and Tertius 
wrote (Bo 16“;. The word occurs in the Preface to the 
AV and in Ps 45i *My heart is inditing a good matter.’ 
In the Douai version (though this word is not used) 
there is a note: ‘I ha've received by divine inspiration 
in ray hart and cogitation a most hdgh Mysterie.’ 

INITDEIi.— This word has more force now than 
formerly. In AV it signifies no more than ‘ unbehever.’ 
It occurs in 2 Co 61^, 1 Ti 5^ (RV ‘unbeliever’ in both). 
So ‘infidelity’ in 2 Es 7^* is simply ‘unbehef’ (Lat. 
incrediilitas), 

HTGATHERING.— See Tabeenacles [Feast of]. 

IKHEEITARCE. — It is a remarkable fact that the 
Hebrew language fails to discriminate between the 
inheritance of property and its possession or acquisition 
in any other manner. The two words most constantly 
used in this connexion denote the idea of settled pos- 
session, but are quite indeterminate as to the manner 
in which that possession has been acquired. As might 
easily be inferred, from the histoncal circumstances of 
Israel’s evolution, the words became largely restncted 
to the holding of land, obtlously the most important 
of all kinds of property among a pastoral or agricultural 
people. 

1. Inheritance in Law and Custom.— 1. Property. — 
While land was the most important part of an inheri- 
tance, the rules for succession show that it was regarded 
as belonging properly to the family or clan, and to 
the individual heir only as representing family or tribal 
rights. Cattle, household goods, and slaves would be 
more personal possessions, which a man could divide 
among his sons (Dt 21i«). Ongmally wives, too, as 
part of the property of the deceased, w’ould fall to the 
possession of the heir-in-chief (cf. 2 S 16®®*“, 1 K 2 ^^ ). 

2. Heirs. — (a) The firstborn son, as the new head of 

the family, responsible for providing for the rest, in- 
herited the land and had also his claim to a double 
portion of other kinds of wealth (Dt 21iD. To be the 
son of a concubine or inferior wife was not a bar to 
heirship (Gn 21i®, 1 Ch Si); though a jealous wife might 
prevail on her husband to deprive such a son of the 
right of succession (Gn 21i®). That a father had power 
to transfer the birthright from the firstborn to another 
is implied in the cases of Ishraael and Isaac (Gn 21i®), 
Esau and Jacob (27^^), Reuben and Joseph (1 Ch 
Adonijah and Solomon (1 K 1“® ). But this was 
contrary to social usage, and is prohibited in Dt 21i*-i7 
Moreover, the exceptions to the rule are presented as 
examples of a Divine election rather than a human 
preference (Isaac, Gn 21“; Jacob, Mai 1® *, Ro 9i®; 
Joseph, Gn Solomon, 1 Ch 22*- i®), and can 

hardly be adduced as survivals of the ancient custom 
of ‘Junior Right.* (&) At first a daughter could not 
succeed (the inheritance of the daughters of Job 
[Job 42i«] is noted as exceptional)— an arrangement 
that has been referred either to the influence of ancestor- 
worship, in which a male heir was necessary as priest 
of the family cult, or to the connexion between in- 
heritance and the duty of blood revenge. For unmarried 
daughters, however, husbands would almost invariably 
be found. In the case of the daughters of Zelophehad 
(Nu 271-11) we see the introduction of a change; but 
it is to be noted that this very case is associated with 
the provision (Nu 36i-i®) that heiresses should marry 
only within their father*s tribe, so that the inheritance 
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might not be alienated from it. (c) For the widow 
no immediate place was found in the succession. So 
far from being eligible as an heir, she was strictly a 
part of the property belonging to the inheritance. 
According to the le^rate law, however, when a man 
died lea\ing no son, his brother or other next-of-kin 
(go'dl) must marry the widow, and her firstborn son 
by this marnage became the heir of her previous hus- 
band (Dt 25®). (d) For the order of succession the rule 

is laid down in Nu 278-ii that if a man die without 
male issue the nght of inheritance shall fall successively 
to his daughter, his brothers, his father’s brothers, 
his next kinsman thereafter The provision for the 
daughter was an innovation, as the context shows, 
but the rest of the rule is in harmony with the ancient 
laws of kinship. 

li. National and Religious Inheritance.— 1. 
The possession of the land of Canaan was commonly 
regarded as the inhentance of the whole people. In 
this particular case the inhentance was won only as 
the result of conflict and effort; moreover, theoretically 
at any rate, it involved the annihilation of the previous 
inhabitants. Consequently the inhentance of Canaan 
w’as not entirely devoid of the idea of succession. But 
the extermination of the Canaamtes was never effected, 
and Sthough the conquest was achieved only by the 
most strenuous effort, yet the Israelites were so strongly 
impressed with a \nvid sense of Jehovah’s intervention 
on their behalf, that to subsequent generations it seemed 
as if they had entered into the labours of others, not in 
any sense whatever by their own power, but solely 
by Jehovah’s grace. The inheritance of Canaan 
sigmfied the secure possession of the land, as the gift 
of God to His people. ‘The dominant Bibhcal sense 
of inhentance is the enjoyment by a nghtful title of 
that which is not the fruit of personal exertion’ (West- 
cott, Heh, 168). 

2. It is not surprising that the idea of inhentance 
soon acquired religious associations. The Hebrew mind 
invested all social and political institutions with a 
religious sigmficance. As Israel became increasingly 
consbious of its mission in, and began dimly to apprehend 
Its mission to, the world, the peaceful and secure posses- 
sion of Canaan seemed an indispensable condition of 
that self-development which was itself the necessary 
prelude to a more umversal mission. The threatening 
attitude of the great world powers in the eighth and 
subsequent centunes b.c. brought the question prom- 
inently to the front. Over and over again it seemed 
as if Jerusalem must succumb to the hordes of 
barbarian invaders, and as if the last remnant of Canaan 
must be irretnevably lost; but the prophets persistently 
declared that the land should not be lost; they realized 
the impossibility of Israel’s ever realizing her true 
vocation, unless, at any rate for some centuries, she 
preserved her national independence; and the latter 
would, of course, be wholly unthinkable without ter- 
ritorial security. The career of Israel, as a nation, 
the influence, even the existence, of its religion, would 
be endangered by the dispossession of Canaan; more- 
over, it was recognized that as long as the people re- 
mained true to Jehovah, He on His part woifld remain 
true to them, and would not suffer them to be dis- 
possessed, but would make them dwdl securely in their 
own land, in order that they might establish on their side 
those conditions of righteousness and justice which 
represented the national obligations, if Jehovah’s 
covenant with them was to be maintained. 

3. The possession of the land, the inheritance of 
Canaan, symbolized the people’s living in covenant with 
their God, and all those spiritual blessings which flowed 
from such a covenant. And inasmuch as the validity 
of the covenant implied the continuance of Divine 
favour, the inheritance of the Holy Land was viewed 
as the outward and visible sign of God’s presence and 
power among His own. We know how the remorseless 
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logic of history seemed to point to an opposite con- 
clusion. The Exile spelt disinheritance; and disin- 
heritance meant a great deal more than the loss of a 
little strip of territory; it meant the forfeiture of spiritual 
blessings as a consequence of national sin. The more 
ardent spmts of the nation refused, however, to beheve 
that these high pnvileges were permanently abrogated; 
they were only temporanly withdrawn; and they 
looked forward to a new covenant whose spiritual 
efficacy should be guaranteed by national restoration. 
In the reconstituted theocracy, the Messiah figured as 
the mediator both of temporal and of spiritual blessings. 
The idea of a restored inheritance suggested at once 
the glonous anticipations of the Messianic age, when 
the people, not by works which they had done, but by 
Jehovah’s grace, should recover that which they had 
lost; and renew the covenant that had been broken. 

4. In this sense ‘the inhentance’ became almost 
equivalent to the Messianic salvation; and participa- 
tion in this salvation is not a future privilege, but a 
present possession. In the OT the secure inhentance 
of the Holy Land was the outward symbol of these 
spiritual blessings; under the New Dispensation they are 
assured by membership in the Christian body. 

6. As every Jew regarded himself as an inheritor 
of the land of Canaan, so also is each Chnstian an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of heaven. He is not the 
heir, in the sense of enjoying an honorary distinction, 
or of anticipating future privileges, but as one who is 
already in a position of assured pnvilege, conferred 
upon him with absolute validity. As Lightfoot remarks, 
‘Our Father never dies; the inhentance never passes 
away from Him; yet nevertheless we succeed to the 
full possession of it* (Galaitans^ 165). 

6. Three particular usages remain to be noticed, 
(a) The Jews never lost the conviction that Jehovah 
was the supreme overlord of the land, and of the people 
that dwelt in it. Accordingly Canaan is the Holy 
Land, and Jehovah’s own inheritance; and Messiah 
when incarnate ‘came to His own country, and His 
own people received Him not.’ (b) The Jews also 
recognized that the possession of Canaan had value 
only in so far as it assured them of the free exercise of 
their religion, and all other spiritual blessings. This 
they strove to express by boldly declaring that Jehovah 
was Himself the inhentance of His people, (c) The 
Messiah, through whom the disinhentance should be 
brought to a close, and the covenant should be renewed, 
was naturally regarded as the supreme ‘inheritor* or 
‘heir’ of all the promises and privileges implied in the 
covenant. As, moreover, the Messiah’s unique relation 
to the Father became more clearly defined, the idea of 
His inheritance, connoting His umque primogeniture 
and universal supremacy, became enlarged and ex- 
panded. It was, moreover, through the humanity which 
He restored that the Son proved and realized His 
heirship of all things; and thus His actual position is 
the potential exaltation of redeemed mankind. 

J. C. Lambebt and Ernest A, Edghill. 

INIQUITY . — See Sin. 

INJUEIOTJS.~In the language of the AV ‘injurious’ 
is more than hurtful; it is also insulting. It ‘adds 
insult to injury.’ It occurs Sir 1 Ti and the 
Gr. word used in these places is in Ro translated 
‘ despiteful ’ (RV ‘ insolent ’) . 

INK is mentioned once in OT (Jer 36i®). Ex and 
Nu 62» are adduced as evidence that the old Hebrew 
ink (derived from lamp-black [?]) could be washed off. 
From the bright colours that still survive in some papyri, 
it is evident that the ink used by the Egyptians must 
have been of a superior kind. The NT term for 'ink,* 
occurring three times (2 Co 3®, 2 Jn i®, 3 Jn ^®), is melan 
(ht. ‘black’). See, further, under Writing. 

INKHORN. — In one of Ezekiel’s visions (Ezk Q®- »• 
a man appears with a scribe’s inkhorn by his side (lit. 
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‘upon his loins’). The ‘inkhorn’ consisted of a case 
for the reed pens, with a cup or bulb for holding the 
ink, near the upper end of the case It was carried 
in the girdle (hence the above expression). 

INN. — See Hospitality. 

INNER IMLAN. — The implied contrast involved m 
this expression may be regarded as exclusively Pauhne. 
The antithesis between the adorning of the visible 
body, and ‘the incorruptible (ornament) of a meek 
and quiet spirit,* ‘ the hidden man of the heart ’ (1 P 3®^ ) 
is an example of the Paulimsm which pervades this 
encyclical letter (see Moffatt, Historical NT p. 250). 
The contrast, so vividly portrayed in Ro 7“^ , is essenti- 
ally ethical in its character. It is between the law 
which passion blindly follows, and that to which ‘the 
mind’ or the informed conscience 3 delds a delighted 
because a reasoned obedience (cf. Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, in loc.). Different from this is the contrast 
in 2 Co 41 ®, where ‘our outward man,’ decaying and 
dying, stands over against ‘our inward man,’ which 
is in a constant state of renewal. Here we have the 
antithesis of the ‘temporal’ and the ‘eternal’ elements 
in man’s complex personality (v.^®). This phrase is 
found m an absolute sense in Eph 3^®, where it denotes 
the entire basis of man’s higher hfe, on which God’s 
Spirit works, and in which Christ dwells. The intellectual 
and moral apprehension of the fruits of the Incarnation 
depend, first and last, upon whether ‘the inward man’ 
has its roots struck deep in that Divine love which 
is the first cause of man’s redemption (v.”®-; cf. Jn 3“). 

J. R. Willis. 

INSPIRATION. — The subject comprises the doctrine 
of inspiration in the Bible, and the doctrine of the 
inspiration of the Bible, together "with what forms the 
transition from the one to the other, the account given of 
the prophetic consciousness, and the teaching of the 
NT about the OT. 

1. The agent of inspiration is the Holy Spirit (see p. 
360) or Spirit of God, who is active in Creation (Gn 1®, Ps 
104®o) , is imparted to man that the dust may become li ^dng 
soul (Gn 27), is the source of exceptional powers of body 
(Jg 6®4 14® “) or skill (Ex 35®i); but is pre-eminently 
manifest in prophecy (wh. see). The NT doctrine of 
the presence and power of the Spirit of God in the re- 
newed life of the believer is anticipated in the OT, inas- 
much as to the Spirit’s operations are attributed wisdom 
(Job 32®, 1 K 3®®, Dt 34®), courage (Jg 13®® 14«), penitence, 
moral strength, and purity (Neh 9®®, Ps 51^^ Is 63^®, 
Ezk 362®, Zee 121®). The promise of the Spirit by 
Christ to His disaples was fulfilled when He Himself after 
the Resurrection breathed on them, and said, ‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost ’ (Jn 20®®), and after His Ascension the 
Spirit descended on the Church with the outward signs 
of the wind and fire (Ac 2® s). The Christian life as such 
is an inspired life, but the operation of the Spirit is 
represented in the NT in two forms; there are the 
extraordinary gifts (charisms) — speaking with tongues, 
interpreting tongues, prophecy, miracles (1 Co 12), — all of 
which St. Paul subordinates to faith, hope, love (ch. 13); 
and there are the fruits of the Spirit in moral character 
and religious disposition (Gal 6®® ®®). Intermediate may 
be regarded the gifts for special functions in the Church, 
as teaching, governing, exhorting (Ro 127' s), xhe pro- 
phetic inspiration is continued (Ro 12«); but superior is 
the Apostohe (1 Co 12®®) (see Apostles). 

2. The doctrine of the inspiration of the NT attaches 
itself to the promise of Christ to His disciples that the 
Holy Spirit whom the Father would send in liis name 
should teach them all things, and bring to their re- 
membrance all things that He had said to them (Jn 14®®); 
and that, when the Spirit of truth had come. He should 
guide them into all the truth, and should declare to them 
the things that were to come (16^®) These promises cover 
the contents of Gospels, Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
The inspiration of Christ’s own words is affirmed in His 
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daim to be alone in knowing and revealing the Father 
(Mt 11=-), and His repeated declaration of His depend- 
ence in His doctrine on the Father. 

3. Christ recognizes the inspiration of the OT (Mt 
22^"'^ and the authority of the prophets (Lk 24=5). Xhe 
word ‘inspire’ is used only in Wis 15^^ ‘Because he 
was Ignorant of him that moulded him, and of him that 
inspired into him an active soul, and breathed into him 
a vital spirit ’ The word ‘inspnation’ is used in this 
general sense m Job 323 ^.V ‘ But there is a spirit in man; 
and the inspiration (RV ‘breath’) of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding ’ In special reference to the 
OT we find in 2 Ti 3^® (RV) ‘every scripture inspired 
of God is also profitable for teaching,’ etc. While the 
term IS not used, the fact is recognized in 2 P ‘For 
no prophecy ever came by the will of man; but men 
spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost.’ It 
must be added, however, that both these passages are in 
writings the Apostolic authorship of which is questioned 
by many scholars. But the NT riew of the authonty of 
the OT is fully attested in the use made of the OT 
as trustworthy history, true doctrine, and sure proph- 
ecy; and yet the inaccuracy of manj’ of the quota- 
tions, as well as the use of the Greek translation, shows 
that the writers, whether they held a theory of verbal 
inspiration or not, were not bound by it. 

4. Although the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Bible does not properly fall withm the scope of a Bible 
Dictionary, a bnef summary of "riews held in the 
Christian Church may be added: (a) The Theory of 
verbal inspiration affirms that each human author was 
but the mouthpiece of God, and that in every word, 
therefore, God speaks. But the actual features of the 
Bible, as studied by reverent and believing scholarship, 
contradict the theory. (&) The theory of degrees of 
inspiration recognizes suggestion, direction, elevation, 
and superintendency of the human by the Divine 
Spirit; but it is questionable whether we can so formally 
define the process (c) The dynamical theory recogmzes 
the exercise of human faculties m the author, but main- 
tains their illumination, stimulation, and purification by 
the Spirit of God, in order that in doctrine and ethics 
the Divine mind and will may he correctly and suffi- 
ciently expressed; but this divorces literature from life. 
id) We may call the riew now generally held personal 
inspiration: by the Spirit of God men are in various 
degrees enlightened, filled \\1th zeal and devotion, 
cleansed and strengthened morally, brought into more 
immediate and intimate communion with God; and 
this new life, expressed in their writings, is the channel 
of God’s revelation of Himself to men. In place of stress 
on the words and the ideas of Senpture, emphasis is now 
laid on the moral character and reli^ous disposition 
of the agents of revelation. Alfred E. Garvie. 

INSTANT. — ‘Instant’ and ‘instantly’ are now used 
only of time. In AV they have their earlier meaning of 
•urgent,* ‘urgently,’ as in Lk 23^ ‘they were instant 
with loud voices, requiring that he might be crucified’; 
Lk 7* ‘they besought him instantly’ (RV ‘earnestly’). 
Of Erasmus, Paraphrase, i. 31, ‘whoso knocketh at the 
doore instantly, to him it shal be opened.’ 

INSTRUMENT.— For musical instruments see Music. 
The word is also frequently used in AV (though only 
twice in NT, both times in Ro fii*) for any utensil, 
implement, or weapon, and in To 7^*, 1 Mac 13«2 for a 
legal document or deed. 

INTEROESSION.^ee Prayeb. 

INTERBST.--See UstmY. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE.-See Eschatology, 3 (d), 
and Paradise, S. 

INTERPRETATION,— This word and its cognates are 
found throughout the Bible with a wide variety in their 
use. 1, In the earlier stages of the history of mankind 
dreams were looked upon as manifestations of Divine 
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intervention in human affairs, and it was regarded as of 
the first importance that their mysterious revelations 
should be explained for those to whom they were vouch- 
safed From the story of Joseph we learn that a special 
class at the court of the Pharaohs discharged thefunction 
of interpreters of dreams (cf. ‘magicians’ [RVm 
‘sacred scribes’] and ‘wise men,’ Gn 418). A similar 
body of wise or learned men is mentioned in the Book of 
Daniel, for the same object at the court of Babylon 
(Dn 46f). The idea that dreams were a means of 
communication between the Deity and men was also 
current amongst the Hebrews from a very early date. 
In the NT we find that dreams occupy the place of 
direct visions or revelations from God, and no difficulty 
seems to have been experienced by the recipients as to 
their precise meaning (Mt 2^2 is i9 22), 

2 . Turning again to the history of Joseph, we find there 
an incidental remark which leads us to believe that there 
was an official interpreter, or a body of interpreters, 
whose work it was to translate foreign languages into the 
language of the court (cf. ‘the interpreter,’ Gn 42®8). The 
qualification to act as interpreter seems to have been 
required of those who acted as ambassadors at foreign 
courts (cf. 2 Ch 32®). That prominent politicians and 
statesmen had this means of international communica- 
tion at their disposal is seen in the translation by the 
Persian nobles of their letter from their own language 
into Aramaic (Ezr 4'). As the Hebrew tongue ceased to 
be that of the common people, interpreters were required 
at the sacred services to translate or explain the Law and 
the Prophets after the reading of the original (see W. 
R. Smith, OTJ(P26, 64n, 154). In the NT, examples are 
frequent of the interpretation in Greek of a Hebrew or 
Aramaic phrase (Mt 1=3 27«, Mk 5^ 15=2 54, jn i88.4if ^ 
Ac 4® 036 138) j and in this connexion it is interesting to 
recall the extract from the writings of Papias preserved 
by Eusebius, in which Mark is called ‘the interpreter of 
Peter’ (see HE iii 39)— a tradition accepted by Jerome 
and Athanasius. The most natural explanation is that 
which makes St. Mark’s Gospel the outcome in Greek 
of St. Peter’s teaching in his native tongue. 

3. The function of the prophets is described as that 
of interpreters or ambassadors explaimng to Israel 
Jehovah’s messages in terms suited to their capacity 
(Is 4327, cf. Ehhu’s reference to the intercessory or 
ambassadorial work of angels in interpreting to man what 
God requires of him in the way of conduct, as well as 
explaimng the mystery of His dealings with men 
[Job 33=3]). 

4. Frequent referenceis made by St. Paul to a peculiar 
phase in the life of the early Corinthian Church — speak- 
ing with tongues. Whatever may be the precise mean- 
ing attaching to this feature of Christian activity, and it 
is plain that in indiridual cases the practice gave the 
Apostle considerable cause for anxiety, one of the special 
spiritual 'gifts’ to believers was the power oiirUerpreting 
these strange utterances. The speaker himself might 
possess the gift of interpretation and use it for the benefit 
of the congregation (see 1 Co 146* =*), or, on the other hand, 
he might not. In the latter event his duty was to keep 
silence, unless an interpreter were at hand to make Ms 
message intelligible to the other assembled worshippers 
(cf. 1 Co 1426ff. 12=0. SO). 

6. A somewhat ambiguous use of the word ‘inter- 
pretation ’ occurs in 2 P where the writer refers to the 
expounding of ancient prophecies; ‘ no prophecy of scrip- 
ture is of private (RVm ‘special’) interpretation.’ Two 
explanations of this passage are current: (1) the ‘inter- 
pretation’ is that of the prophet himself, who, because of 
his peculiar relation to the Spirit of God, uttered words 
the full meaning of which he did not comprehend; or 
(2) the word has a reference to the exegesis of the passage 
in question by individual readers. The present writer is 
of opinion that neither explanation does full justice to 
the author’s idea. If the word translated ‘private* be 
confined solely in its meaning to the noun which it 
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qualifies, we may understand by the phrase that no single 
event or result can be looked on as a complete fulfilment 
of the prophet’s message. It has a wider range or scope 
than the happening of any special occurrence, though 
that occurrence may be regarded as a fulfilment of the 
prophet’s announcement. J. E,. Willis 

INTBEAT. — Besides the mod. sense of ‘beseech,’ 
mtreat (spelled also ‘entreat’) means ‘deal with,’ 
‘handle,’ mod. ‘treat,’ always with an adverb ‘well,’ 
‘ill,’ ‘shamefully,’ etc. Coverdale translates Is 40“ 
‘He shal gather the lambes together with his arme, 
and cane them in his bosome, and shal kindly intreate 
those that beare yonge.’ 

It is even more important to notice that when the 
meaning seems to be as now, viz. ‘beseech,’ the word 
is often m reality much stronger, ‘prevail on by en- 
treaty.’ Thus Gn 25®^ ‘And Isaac mtreat ed the Lord 
for his wife, . . . and the Lord was intreated of him,’ 
le. yielded to the entreaty, as the Heb means. Of. 
Grafton, Chron. li. 768, ‘ Howbeit she could in no wise 
be intreated with her good wyll to delyver him ’ 

In Jer 15“ and its margin the two meanings of the 
word and the two spelhngs are used as alternative 
renderings, ‘I will cause the enemy to entreat thee 
well,’ marg. ‘I will intreat the enemy for thee’ (RV 
‘I will cause the enemy to make supplication unto 
thee’). 

INWARDS, INWARD PARTS. — 1. The former of 
these expressions is frequently found in EV (Ex. and 
Lv.), meaning the entrails or bowels of the animals to 
be sacrificed according to the Levitical institutions 
(Ex 2913 22, Lv 33 9 H 48 “ 73 8w 21 etc.). The 
same idea is found in Gn 412i, where EV has ‘ had eaten 
them up,’ and LXX renders ‘came into their belly* 
(see AVm which gives the alternative ‘had come to the 
inward parts of them’; cf. also 1 K 17*1 AVm). For 
the most part, however, the expression ‘inward parts* 
is used in a metaphorical sense, to denote the contrast 
between the inward reality and the outward clothing 
of human character. Situated within the ‘inward 
parts ’ is the capacity for wisdom (Job 3838, see neverthe- 
less EVra), truth (Ps 51®), ethical knowledge, and moral 
renovation (Jer 3133, where ‘inward parts* is almost 
synonymous with ‘heart,* cf. Pr. 2030). Here, too, 
lie hidden the springs of active wickedness (Ps 5®), and 
deceitful language (Ps 62® AVm). The power of deceiv- 
ing as to character and motives comes from man’s 
inherent ability to secrete, within the profound depths 
of the innermost parts,’ his daily thoughts (Pr 188, 
cf. Ps 64®). At the same time, these hidden designs 
are as an open book, beneath the bright light of a lamp, 
to the Lord (Pr 20*7; cf., for a similar thought, Ps 262 79^ 
Jer 1120, Rev 228 etc.). 

2. In the NT the expression is used only to denote 
the power of the hypocrites to deceive their fellow- 
men (Lk 1139; cl Mt 718 2328). The curious phrase 
‘give for alms those things which are within’ (Lk 
ll®i) may be taken as an incidental reference by 
Jesus to the necessity and the possibility of man’s 
inmost life being renewed and restored to a right relation- 
ship with God and men (cf. Is. 58“>). At least it is per- 
missible to take the word rendered ‘the things which 
are within* as equivalent to ‘the inward man,* or 
‘the inward parts’ (see Plummer, 7CC, in loc.; cf. 
Mk 7^8f, Lk 16®). It is not enough to give alms 
mechanically; the gift must be accompanied by the 
spontaneous bestowal of the giver’s self, as it were, 
to the receiver. J. R. Willis. 

lOB. — See Jashub, No, 1. 

IPHDEIAH. — A Benjamite chief (1 Ch S®®). 

IPHTAH.— Atowninthe Shephttah of Judah, Jos 15®*; 
site unknown. 

IPHTAH-EL.— A ravine N.W. of Hannathon, on the 
aorth border of Zebulun (Jos 19“* *7), it is identi- 
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fied by some with the Jotapata (mod. Jefat) of 
Josephus 

IR (1 Ch 7“). — A Benjamite (called in vJ Iri). 

IRA. — 1. The Jainte who was kdken or pnest to 
Da\id (2 S 20®®). His name is omitted from the original 
(?) passage in 2 S Si®, and from the passage in 1 Ch 
1817. ‘ The Jainte ’ denotes that he was of the Gileadite 
clan of the Jairites. The name probably means ‘the 
watchful.’ 2. The Ithrite, one of David’s heroes 
(2 S 2338, where perhaps should be Jatnnte). 

3. The son of Ikkesh the Tekoite (2 S 232®), another of 
David’s heroes. W. F. Cobb. 

IRAD.— Son of Enoch and grandson of Cain (Gn 418). 

IRAM. — A ‘duke* of Edom (Gn 36®*= 1 Ch 1®®). 

IR-HA-HERES.— In Is IQi® the name to be given 
in the ideal future to one of the ‘ five cities m the land 
of Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, and swear 
to Jehovah of hosts’; AV and RV ‘one shall be called, 
The city of destruction.’ The usually accepted explana- 
tion of the passage is that the name ‘city of heres, or 
destruction,’ — or, more exactly, ‘of tearing down* 
(the verb hdras being used of pulling or tearing down 
cities, altars, waPs, etc., Jg 62®, Is 14i7, Ezk I3i®), — ^is 
chosen for the sake of a punmng allusion to cheres, in 
Heb. a rare word for ‘sun* (Job 97), the ‘city of cheres,* 
or ‘the sun,* being a designation which might have been 
given in Heb. to On, the Heliopolis of the Greeks, 
a city a few miles N.E. of the modern Cairo, m ancient 
times the chief centre of the sun-worship in Egypt, 
and full of obelisks dedicated to the sun-god Ra 
(‘Cleopatra’s needle,* now on the Thames Embank- 
ment, was originally one of these obehsks, erected by 
Thothmes iii. in front of the temple of the sun-god at 
On), and the meaning of the passage being that the 
place which has hitherto been a ‘ city of the sun* will m 
the future be called the ‘ city of destroying,’ ».c. a city 
devoted to destroying the temples and emblems of 
the sun (cf. Jer 43^®). [Xhe LXX have polis kasedek, 
ie, ‘city of nghteousness,* a reading which is open to 
the suspicion of being an alteration based on 12®.] 

To some scholars, however, this explanation appears 
artificial; and the question is further complicated by 
historical considerations. The high pnest Onias iii., 
after his deposition by Antiochus Epiphanes in b.c. 175 
(2 Mac 47-9), despairing of better times in Judah, sought 
refuge in Egypt with Ptolemy Philometor; and con- 
ceived the idea of building there a temple dedicated 
to Vf in which the ancient rites of his people might 
be carried on without molestation, and which might 
form a religious centre for the Jews settled in Egypt. 
Ptolemy granted him a site at Leontopohs, in the * nome,* 
or distnct, of Heliopolis; and there Onias erected his 
temple (Jos. BJ, i. i. 1, Ant. xni. iii. 1-3, and elsewhere; 
Ewald, Hist. v. 355 f.), — not improbably at TeU el- 
Yahudiyeh, about 10 m. N. of Heliopolis, near which 
there are remains of a Jewish necropolis (Naville, The 
Mound of the Jew and the CUy of Onias, pp. 18-20). In 
support of his plan, Onias had pointed to Is 19^8 and its 
context as a prediction that a temple to J*^ was to 
be built in Egypt (Jos. Ant. xiii. iii. 1 end). These 
facts have indeed no bearing on Is 19^8, supposing 
the passage to be really Isaiah’s; but many modern 
scholars are of opinion that Js i9i808)-26 are not Isaiah’s, 
and even those who do not go so far as this would be 
ready to grant that IQ^sb (from ‘one shall be called*) 
might be a later addition to the original text of Isaiah. 

The following are the chief views taken by those who hold 
that this clause (with or without its context) is not Isaiah’s, 
(1) Duhm and Marti render jDoldly ‘shall be called Lion- 
city (or Leontopolis),’ explaining i^eres from the Arab. Aom, 
properly the bruiser, crusher, a poetical name for a lion. 
But that a vepr special and fig application of an Arab, root, 
not occurringin Heb. even in its usual Arabic sense, should be 
found in Heb. is not probable. (2) Dillmann, while accept- 
ing the prophecy as a whole as Isaiah’s, threw out me 
suggestion tMt Y.^8b added after the temple of Odae 
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'was built, chetea, ‘aun* (so Symm., Vulg., and some Hcb. 
MSS), being the original reading, which was altered after- 
wards by the Jews of Palestine into heres, ‘ destruction/ in 
order to obtain a condemnation of the Egyptian temple, 
and by the Jews of Egypt into tsedeh, ‘righteousness’ 
(LXX), in order to make the prophecy more distinctly favour- 
able to It t3)CheyneC/niroa. to Is. pp. 102-110)and Skinner, 
understandingv/s (* there shall be five cities,’ etc J, not (as is 
done upon the ordinary view)of the conversion of Egyp . cities 
to the worship of but of J ewish colonies in Egyp . mam tam- 
ing their national language and religion, suppose vv i®'* 
to have been written m the latter years of the first Ptolemy 
(Lagi), c B.c. 29(), when there were undoubtedly many 
Jewish settlements in Egypt: the original reading, these 
scholars suppose with Dillmann, was ‘ city of the sun,’ the 
meaning being that one of these colonies, preserving loyally 
the faith of their fathers, should flourish even m Heliopolis, 
the city of the sun-god; the reading was altered afterwards, 
when the Jews of Palestine began to show hostility towards 
the Egyptian temple, by the Jews of Egypt into ‘city of 
nghteousness’ (LXX) , and then further, by the Jews of Pales- 
tine, as a counter-blow, into ‘city of destruction’ (Heb. text). 

It may be doubted whether there are sufficient reasons 
for departing from the ordinary explanation of the 
passage. S. R. Driver. 

IRI. — See Ib. 

XRIJAH. — A captain who arrested Jeremiah on the 
charge of intending to desert to the Chaldseans (Jer 
37W w). 

IR-NAHASH.— A city of Judah (1 Ch 412). The site 
is uncertain. 

IROH. — 1. A city of Naphtali, in the mountains, 
Jos 19®*. It IS probably the modern YdrUn. 2. See 
Mining and Metals. 

IRPEEL.— A city of Benjamin (Jos 18*^; possibly 
the ruin Bafat, N. of el~Jib (Gibeon). 

IRRIGrATION, —Owing to the lack of a sufficient rain- 
fall, Babylonia and Egypt have to be supplied with 
water from their respective nvers. This is conveyed 
over the country by canals. The water is conducted 
along these canals by various mechanical devices, and 
at a cost of great labour. In Palestine the need for 
artificial irrigation is not so great, as is indicated by the 
contrast with Egypt in Dt As a rule the winter 
rainfall is sufficient for the ordinary cereal crops, and 
no special irrigation is necessary. The case is different, 
however, in \egetable and fruit-gardens, which would 
be destroyed by the long summer droughts. They are 
always established near natural supplies of water, winch 
is made to flow from the source (either directly, or raised, 
when necessary, by a sakiyeh or endless chain of buckets 
worked by a horse, ox, or donkey) into little channels 
ramifying through the garden. When the channels are, 
as often, simply dug in the earth, they can be stopped 
or diverted mtk the foot^ as in the passage quoted. 
Artificial water-pools for gardens are referred to in 
Ec 2®. A storage-pool is an almost umversal feature in 
such gardens. R. A. S. Macauster. 

IR-SHEMESH.— See Beth-Shbmesh, No. 1. 

IRU.— The eldest son of Caleb (1 Ch 4^). The cor- 
rect name is probably /r, the -u being simply the con- 
junction * and ’ coupling it with the following name Elah. 

ISAAC. — Son of Abraham and Sarah. The meaning 
of the name is ‘he laugheth,’ and several reasons for 
bestowing it are suggested (Gn 17^^ 1S« 21®}. The 
narrative as it occurs in Scripture was denved from 
three principal sources. J supplied Gn 211-7 24 
25®' “ 26 and the bulk of 27; to E may be attributed 
221-i® vnth 27“*- nf. so.«; while P was responsible for 
25i»f. M 27®«-28® Apparent discrepancies in 

the story, such as that Isaac, on his deathbed (27^- ®i), 
blessed Jacob, and yet did not die until many years 
afterwards (36*^), are evidently due to original differ- 
ences of tradition, which later editors were not careful 
to remove. Viewed as coming from independent 
witnesses, they present no serious difficulty, and do 


not destroy the verisimilitude of the story. In outline 
the narrative desenbes Isaac as circumcised when eight 
days old (21<), and as spending his early youth with his 
father at Beersheba. Thence he was taken to ‘ the land 
of Monah,’ to be offered up as a burnt-offenng at the 
bidding of God; and if Abraham’s unquestiomng faith 
IS the primary lesson taught (22^2 26®, He ), 
Isaac’s child-hke confidence in his father is yet con- 
spicuous, with the associated sense of secunty. His 
mother died when he was thirty-six years of age, and 
Abraham sent a servant to fetch a wife for Isaac from 
amongst his kindred in Mesopotamia, according to 
Gn 24, where the religious spirit is as noticeable as the 
idyllic tone. For many years the couple were childless , 
but at length Isaac’s prayers were heard, and Rebekah 
gave birth to the twins, Esau and Jacob Famine and 
drought made it necessary for Isaac to shift his encamp- 
ment to Gerar (26i), where a story similar to that of 
Abraham’s repudiation of Sarah is told of him (ch. 20; 
cf 12*0-2®) The tradition was evidently a popular one, 
and may have found currency in several versions, though 
there is no actual impossibility in the imitation by the 
son of the father’s device Isaac’s prosperity aroused the 
envy of the Philistine herdsmen (262of ) amongst whom 
he dwelt, and eventually he withdrew again to Beersheba 
(2622). He appears next as a decrepit and dying man 
(27* ®*), whose blessing, intended for Esau (252® 27®), 
was diverted by Rebekah upon Jacob. When the old 
man discovered the mistake, he was agitated at the 
deception practised upon him, but was unable to do more 
than predict for Esau a wild and independent career. 
To protect Jacob from his brother’s resentment Isaac 
sent him away to obtain a wife from his mother's 
kindred in Paddan-aram (282), and repeated the bene- 
diction. The next record belongs to a period twenty- 
one years later, unless the paragraph (36*7 -2®) relates to 
a visit Jacob made to his home in the interval. It 
states that Isaac died at Hebron at the age of 180. He 
was buned by his sons in the cave of Machpelah (49*1). 

Isaac is a less striking personality than his father. 
Deficient in the heroic qualities, he suffered indisposition 
from an excess of mildness and the love of quiet. His 
passion for ‘savoury meat’ (26*® 27®) was probably 
a tribal faihng. He was rather shifty and timid in his 
relations with Abimelech (26* -2*), too easily imposed 
ui)on, and not a good ruler of his household, — a gracious 
and kindly but not a strong man. In 26® he is subordi- 
nated to Abraham, and blessed for his sake; but the two 
are more frequently classed together (Ex 2*® 3®, Mt 8** 
22®, Ac 3*» et ail.), and in Am 7® *® ‘Isaac’ is used as 
a synonym for Israel. If therefore the glory of Isaac 
was partly derived from the memory of his greater 
father, the impression made upon posterity by his 
almost instinctive trust in God (Gn 227- ») and by the 
prevailing strength of his devotion (25®^) was deep and 
abiding. Jacob considered piety and reverent awe as 
specially characteristic of his father (31®*- 5», where 
‘the Fear of Isaac’ means the God tremblingly adored 
by him) . The submission of Isaac plays a part, although 
a less important one than the faith of Abraham, in the 
NT references (He ll*7f., Ja 2**). R. W. Moss. 

ISAIAH.— Of the four prophets of the 8th cent, b.c., 
some of whose prophecies are preserved in the OT, 
Isaiah apjieared third in the order of time — some twenty 
years after Amos preached at Bethd, and a few years 
after Hosea had begun, hut before he had ceased, to 
prophesy. Isaiah’s prophetic career apparently began 
before, but closed after, that of Micah. Hosea was a 
native of the Northern l^ngdom, and addressed himself 
mainly, if not exclusively, to Ids own people. Amos 
was a native of Judah, hut prophesied in and to Israel; 
and thus Isaiah is the earliest of these four prophets 
who addressed himself primarily to Judah, and even he 
in his earlier years, like his fellow-countryman Amos, 
prophesied also against Israel (see Is 97-10® 6 »-m 171-11), 
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Our knowledge of the life and teaching of Isaiah 
rests on the book that bears his name, which, however, 
is not a book compiled by him, but one containing, 
together with other matter, such of his prophecies as 
have been preserved, and narratives relating to him; 
see, in detail, next article. 

Isaiah received the call to be a prophet ‘in the year 
that king Uzziah (or Azariah) died* (Is 6^). The year 
is not quite certain. If Azariah king of Judah and the 
Azriau king of Jaudi mentioned in Tiglath-pileser’s 
annals of the year 738 be identical, Isaiah’s call cannot 
be placed earlier than 738. But if the identification be 
not admitted, and it is by no means certain, his call 
may with more probabihty be placed a few years earlier. 
His activity extended at least down to the invasion of 
Sennacherib in 701, and some years later, if the theory 
be correct that chs. 36-39 refer to two invasions of Sen- 
nacherib, of which that in 701 was the first. In any 
case Isaiah’s public career covered at the least close on 
forty years, whence we may infer that, hke Jeremiah 
(Jer 1®), he became a prophet in early life. Unlike his 
contemporary Micah, his life, so far as we can trace it, 
was spent in Jerusalem. Not improbably he was a man 
of rank, at least he had easy access to the king (Is 7^® ), 
and was on terms of intimacy with persons of high 
position (82). His father’s name, Amoz, has in Hebrew 
no resemblance to that of the prophet Amos. Isaiah was 
married, and his wife is termed the prophetess (8®). 
Like Hosea, he gave to his children, Shear-jashub (7®) 
and Maher-shalal-hash-baz (8®), names which briefly 
stated charactenstic elements in liis teaching; his own 
name, though of a normal and frequent Hebrew type, 
also happened to have a significance (‘help of Jahweh* 
or ‘Jahweh helps’) of which he could have made use; 
that he actually did so we may perhaps infer from 
8^®, if we do not rather interpret that statement, so 
far as Isaiah himself is concerned, of such symbolic 
conduct as that which he pursued when he went ‘half- 
clad and barefoot’ (ch. 20). 

It is impossible either to construct a complete 
biography of the prophet or to trace with any elabora- 
tion developments in his thought and teaching. His 
prophecies have obviously not come down to us in 
chronological order, and many are without any clear 
indication of the date when they were delivered; any 
attempt to date accurately much of the material must 
therefore be exceedingly uncertain, and the numerous 
attempts that have been made naturally differ widely 
in their results. But there are four periods at which 
we can clearly trace the prophet and his thought or 
teaching* these are the time of his call, about b.c. 740 
(ch. 6); of the Syro-Ephraimitish War (b.c. 735-734: 7*- 
81®); of the siege of Ashdod in b.c. 711 (ch. 20); and of 
the invasion of Sennachenb in b.c. 701 (chs. 36-39). 
The last-mentioned narratives are, however, of a later 
age than that of Isaiah, and require to be carefully used. 

At the time of his call Isaiah became conscious that 
he was to be a teacher whose primary task was to warn 
his people of judgment to come, of judgment which 
was to issue in the extermination of his nation (6i®*i» — 
the last clause is absent from the LXX, and probably 
not original). This judgment of Jahweh on His people 
was to be executed by means of Assyria, which, since 
the accession of Tiglath-pileser in 745, had entered on 
a course of conquest, and, as early as 740, had achieved 
marked success in Northern Syria. The causes of this 
coming judgment, Isaiah, like Amos before him, and not 
improbably in part owing to the influence on him of the 
teaching of Amos, found in the prevalent social and 
moral disorder (see 2«-4i 5®-*® for the kind of 
offences which he denounced), in the ingratitude {e.g. 
1» 52-^) of the people to Jahweh, and in their failure 
to trust Him or to understand that what He required 
was not sacrifice, which was offered by the people 
in wearisome abundance, but justice and humanity 
(cf. e.g. 1®*®!). In this teaching, as in his lofty con- 
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ception of God, Isaiah did not fundamentally advance 
beyond the all eady lofty moral and religious standpoint 
of Amos and Hosea, though there are naturally enough 
differences in the details of the presentation. But, 
so far as we can see, he exercised a more direct, im- 
mediate, and decisive influence, owing to the fact that 
over a long period of years he was able to apply this 
teaching to the changing pohtical conditions, insisting, 
for example, at the several political crises mentioned 
above, that the duty of Jahweh’s people was to trust in 
Jahweh, and not in political alliances, whether with 
Assyria, Egypt, or Ethiopia (cf. e.g. 7®-® 20, and [in b c. 
701] 301*6* 15 311-3); and to the fact that from the first 
he set about the creation of a society of disciples who 
were to perpetuate his teaching (cf. Si®). 

Although judgment to come was the fundamental 
note of Isaiah’s teaching, there was another note that 
marked it from the outset: Israel-Judah was to perish, 
but a remnant was to survive. This at least seems 
to be the significance of the name of Shear-jashub, who 
must have been born very shortly after the call, since 
m 735 he was old enough to accompany his father on 
his visit to Ahaz (7®). Beyond the judgment, moreover, 
he looked forward to a new Jerusalem, righteous and 
faithful (1®*). How much further was Isaiah’s doctrine 
of the future developed? Was he the creator of 
those ideas more particularly summed up in the term 
‘Messianic,’ which exercised so powerful an influence 
in the later periods of Judaism, and which are doubtless 
among those most intimately connected with the prophet 
in the minds of the majonty of students of the Bible? 
In particular, was the vision (91-®) of the Pnnce of Peace 
with world-wide domimon his? Or, to take another 
detail, did he hold that Zion itself was invincible, even 
though hostile hosts should approach it? These are 
questions that have been raised and have not yet received 
a decisive answer. On the one hand, it is exceedingly 
probable that in the several collections of the ancient 
prophecies later passages of promise have in some 
instances been added to earlier prophecies of judgment; 
that later prophecy in general is fuller than the earlier 
of promises; and that several of the Messianic passages, 
in particular, in the Book of Isaiah, stand isolated and 
disconnected from passages which bear unmistakably 
the impress of Isaiah or his age. On the other hand, 
Isaiah’s belief in a remnant, which seems secured (apart 
from individual and perhaps doubtful passages) by the 
name of his son, forms a certain and perhaps a sufficient 
basis for the more elaborate details of the future. 
Further, from the very fact that they deal with the 
future, the passages in question, even if they were by 
Isaiah, might naturally bear less unmistakable evidence 
of their age than those which deal with the social and 
political conditions of his own time. And again, had 
Isaiah prophesied exclusively of judgment and destruc- 
tion, we might have expected to find his name coupled 
with Micah’s in Jer 261®^*. G. B. Gray. 

ISAIAH, ASOSNSION OF« — See Apocai^tptic Lit- 
erature, No. 6. 

ISAIAH, BOOK OF. — ^The Book of Isaiah is one of 
the four great collections of Hebrew prophecies. Like 
the book of ‘The Twelve Prophets’ — ^another of these 
great collections (see Micah [Book of]) — ^it was formed 
by incorporating with one another smaller and earlier 
collections, and contains prophecies of many prophets 
living at different periods; with the exception of Isaiah’s, 
the prophecies contained in the collection are anony- 
mous, the term ‘Beutero-Isaiah,’ applied to the author 
of chs. 40-66 (or 40-55), being of course nothing more 
than a modem symbol for one of these anonymous 
writers. 

1. Composition and literary history of the present 
book. — The Book of Isaiah, substantially as we now 
have it, probably dates, like the ‘ Book of the Twelve 
Prophets,’ from towards the end of the 3rd cent, b .c. But 
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thfi external evidence is scanty and some of it ambiguous; 
and the internal evidence of certain sections is differ- 
ently interpreted; if, as the interpretation of Duhm 
and Marti would require us to infer, ch. 33 and ch 34 f. 
were not wntten till towards the middle of the 2nd cent , 
and chs. 24-27 not until after b.c. 128, it is obvious that 
the collection which contains these sections did not 
attain its present form and size till some (possibly con- 
siderable) time later than b.c. 128. 

The most important piece of external evidence is 
contained in Sir 48®'*^. In this passage the author, 
writing about b.c. 18Q, refers to Isaiah as one of the 
godly men of Israel, worthy of praise, and, as afterwards 
(49«-*) in the case of Ezekiel and of Jeremiah, he cites, 
or alludes to, certain sections which now stand in the book 
that bears the prophet’s name. Thus he says: v.22 ‘For 
Hezekiah did that which was pleasing to the Lord, and 
was strong in the ways of Daind his father, "which Isaiah 
the prophet commanded, who was great and faithful 
in his vision*; v.®® ‘In his days the sun went backward; 
and he added life to the king*; ‘By a spirit of 
might he saw the end, and comforted the mourners in 
Sion*; ‘For ever he declared the things that should 
be, and hidden things before they came.’ Possibly 
the last clause of v.22 refers to the title ‘The "vision 
of Isaiah’ (Is 1^); certainly v.“ refers to the narrative 
of Is 38 ( =»2 K 20), and v.«f- shows familiarity with the 
recurrent arguments from prophecy in Is 44-48 (see e g, 
4121-2* 439 439 484ff.), while is somewhat clearly 
reminiscent of the actual phraseology of 40^ 6 
Though it would be possible to invent somewhat different 
explanations of these facts, much the most probable 
inference is that, by the beginmng of the 2nd cent, b.c., 
some (if not all) of the prophecies in chs. 1-35 had 
already been brought into a book, and to these had been 
appended, not necessarily or even probably at the 
same time, (o) chs. 36-39, (6) chs. 40-66 (or the most 
part thereof), and that the whole book at this time 
was attnbuted to Isaiah. Actual citations from the 
Book of Isaiah by mmct which Tvould help to prove 
the extent of the book at given periods, are not numerous 
before the 1st cent. a.d., when we find several in the 
NT: !• is cited in Ro 9«; 6®f- in Mt 13Wf-, Jn 12<o, 
Ac 28“'*; 9if- in Mt 4i«f ; 10“'- in Ro 92?^; in Ro 
1512; 291* in Mk 7«f ; 40»-s in (Mk l^) Mt 3»; 42i-< in Mt 
1217-21; 531. 4, 7f. in Ro lOw, Mt Ac 32f ; 61» in 
Ik 4i7-«; 651'- in Ro There are also some twenty- 
five unnamed citations in NT (Swete, Introd, to OT in 
Greek, 385 f.), some of which, like the unnamed citations 
from the Greek text of Is and 44®® in Wis 2^* 15^® 
(about B.c. 50), are, taken in conjunction with the named 
citations, not "vvithout significance. Still, rigorous proof 
that the Book of Isaiah contained all that it now con- 
tains much before the final close of the Canon (see 
Canon of OT), is wanting. The general considerations 
which, taken in conjunction with the proof afforded 
by Sir 481'^*®® that (most or all of) chs. 40-66 ranked 
as Isaiah’s as early as b.c. 180, make it wisest, failing 
strong evidence to the contrary, to reckon with the 
probability that by about that time the book was 
substantially of the same extent as at present, are (a) 
the history of the formation of the Canon (see Canon 
OF OT), and (6) the probability, created by the allusions 
in the prologue (about b.c. 132) to Sirach to translations 
of prophecies, that our present Greek version dates from 
before 132. This version appears to proceed from a 
single age or hand, and yet it is, apart from brief glosses, 
of the same extent as the present Hebrew text of the book. 

If we may adopt the most natural inference from 
2 Ch 36“^ «Ezr 1^^', external evidence would go far 
to prove that chs. 40-66 were not included in the Book 
of Isaiah much before the close of the 3rd cent. b.c. 
For the Chronicler here attributes the prophecy of Cyrus, 
which forms so conspicuous a feature of Is 40-48 (see 
411 f. 43S4»457^ and esp. compare 2 Ch 36« with Is 43**), 
not to Isaiah but to Jeremiah, which he would scarcely 
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have done if in his time (not earlier than b c 300) these 
anonymous chapters were already incorporated in a 
book entitled Isaiah. If we reject this inference, we 
are thrown back entirely on the evidence of the Book 
of Isaiah itself for the determination of the earhest 
date at which it can have been compiled. 

Turning then to the internal evidence, we note first 
the structure of the book: (a) chs. 1-35 — propheaes, 
some of which are attnbuted to Isaiah (1^ 2^ etc.), 
interspersed with narratives by or about Isaiah (chs. 6. 
7. 8. 20); (6) chs. 36-39— historical narratives of the 
life and times of Isaiah, identical in the mam with 2 K 
18-20; (c) chs. 40-66 — anonymous prophecies. Com- 
parison with the Book of Jeremiah, which concludes 
with a chapter (52) about the times of Jeremiah derived 
from 2 K 24^®®, suggests that our present book has 
resulted from the union of a prophetic volume, consisting 
(in the main) of prophecies by or attributed to Isaiah, 
with an historical appendix and a book of anonymous 
prophecies. This union, as we have seen above, took 
place before b.c. 180: if any parts of chs. 1-39 are later 
than this, their presence in the book is due to subsequent 
interpolation. 

If it were possible to write a full history of the literary 
process which culminated in the Book of Isaiah as we 
now have it, it would be necessary to trace in detail 
first the growth of chs. 1-39, then that of chs 40-66, 
and lastly the causes which led to the union of the two. 
But this is not possible; in particular, we do not know 
whether chs. 40-66 were added to chs. 1-39 owing to 
the triumph of an Isaianic theory over the Jeremianic 
theory or tradition of the origin of these chapters (2 Ch 
36“^ ; see above), or whether, as some have supposed, 
they were added to make the Book of Isaiah more nearly 
equal in size to the other prophetic collections — Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, and the Twelve — with the result that as early 
as B.c. 180 these chapters came to be attributed to Isaiah; 
or whether something else, which we cannot conjecture, 
was the real cause of this union. But, apart from internal 
evidence pointing to the different periods in which differ- 
ent sections originated, certain indications of the com- 
plexity of the literary process do exist, particularly in the 
case of chs. 1-39; these we may consider. (1) The matter 
is not arranged chronologically: the call (cf. Ezk 1, 
Jer 1) of Isaiah, which naturally preceded any of his 
prophecies, is recorded not in ch. 1, but in ch. 6. 
Similarly, in the Koran the record of Mohammed’s call 
does not occur till Sura 96; in this case the reason is 
that the editors of the Koran followed the rather mechan- 
ical principle of arranging the suras according to their size. 
The cause of the order in the case of the Book of Isaiah 
may in part be found in the fact that (2) the occurrence 
of several titles and indications of different principles 
of editorial arrangement points to the fact that chs 1-35 
(39) is a collection of material, some of which had pre- 
viously acquired a fixed arrangement; in other words, 
chs. 1-35 is a book formed not entirely, or perhaps 
even mainly, by the collection and free re-arrangement 
of prophetic pieces, but rather by the incorporation 
whole of earlier and smaller books. Following these 
clues, we may first divide these chapters thus: (1) ch.l 
with title (v.J), probably intended to cover the larger 
collection; (2) chs. 2-12 with title 2^; (3) chs. 13-23 
"With title 13^ naming Isaiah, and corresponding sub-titles 
not mentioning Isaiah, in W W 19^ 2V- n- « 22i 23‘ 
(cf. elsewhere 30®); (4) chs. 24-27, distinguished from 
the preceding sections by the absence of titles, and from 
the following by the absence of the opening interjection; 
(5) chs. 28-31 (33)— a group of woes; see 28^ 29^ (RV 
‘ Ho * represents the same Hebrew word that is translated 
‘Woe’ in 28* etc.) 30* 31* 33*; (6) chs, 34. 36, which, like 
chs. 24-27, are without title. Some even of these sections 
seem to have arisen from the union of still smaller and 
earlier booklets. Thus it is reasonable to suppose that 
ch. 6 once formed the commencement of a booklet? 
again, chs. 2-4 are prophecies of judgment enclosed 
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between Messianic prophecies 2**’ and 42-«, ch. 5 contains 
a brief group of ‘Woes' (vv.®- is 20 21 S2). 

It is impossible to enter into details here as to the 
dates when these several booklets first appeared, or as 
to the various processes of union or re-ariangement or 
interpolation or other modifications. Merely to state 
theones which have been put forward, without adducing 
proof or offering criticism, would require more space 
than is available. And from the nature of the case it 
would be impossible to offer any complete theory that 
would not be in many respects uncertain. It is more 
important to appreciate the general fact, which is clear, 
that the Book of Isaiah is the result of a long and complex 
literary history, than to be ready to subscribe to any 
particular theory of this history. But two points may 
be bnefly touched on. (1) Much of the hterary process 
just referred to hes after the Exile. As will be shown 
below, chs. 40-55 were not written till the last years 
of the Exile; chs. 5&-66 are certainly of no earlier, and 
probably of later, origin. The union of chs. 1-^39 and 40-66 
cannot therefore fall before the close of the Exile, and, 
as shown above, it need not, so far as the external 
evidence is concerned, fall much before b.c. 180. But 
even 1-39 was not a volume of pre-exilic origin; for 
the appendix 36-39 is derived from Kings, which was 
not completed till, at the earliest, b.c. 561 (cf. 2 K 252O. 
or even in what may be regarded as its first edition 
(cf. Driver, LOT «, 189) before about b.c. 600. On this 
ground alone, then, the completion of chs. 1-39, by the 
inclusion of the appendix 36-39, cannot be placed earlier 
than the Exile, and should probably be placed later. 
It must indeed be placed later, unless we regard all the 
sections in chs. 1-35 which are of post-exilic ongin (see 
below) as interpolations rather than as what, in many cases 
at least, they probably are, original parts of the booklets 
incorporated in chs. 1-39. Thus chs. 2-12 and 13-23 
(apart from subsequent interpolations or amplifications) 
as they lay before the editor who united them, probably 
owed their form to post-exilic editors. (2) The earliest 
stage of this long literary process falls in the lifetime 
of Isaiah (c. b.c. 740-701). But even in its earliest stage 
the literary process was not uniform. In chs. 6 and 
8^*8 we have what there is no reason to question are 
pieces of Isaiah’s autobiography; Isaiah here speaks of 
himself in the first person. Chs. 7 and 20 may have the 
same origin, the fact that Isaiah is here referred to in the 
third person being perhaps in that case due to an editor; 
or these chapters may be drawn from early biographies of 
the prophet by a disciple. Thus chs. 1. 2-12. 13-23 
and 28-33 consist in large part of prophetic poems or 
sayings of Isaiah; many of them were (presumably) 
written as well as spoken by Isaiah himself, others we 
not improbably owe to the memory of his disciples. 
There is no reason for believing that the present arrange- 
ment of this matter, even within the several booklets, 
goes back to Isaiah himself; the division into chapters 
and verses is of course of very much later ongin, and 
in several cases does violence to the original connexion, 
either by uniting, as in ch. 5, originally quite distinct 
pieces, or dividing, as in the case of 9s-10S what formed 
an undivided whole. Justice can be done to the prophetic 
literature only when the brevity of the several pieces is 
recognized, instead of being obscured by treating several 
distinct pieces as a single discourse. Unfortunately, 
we have not for the teaching of Isaiah, as for that of 
Jesus, a triple tradition. But the analogy of the diverse 
treatment of the same sayings in the different Gospels 
may well warn us that sayings which lie side by side 
(as e,g, in 5*-**) in the Book of Isaiah were not necessarily 
spoken in immediate succession. 

But how far, if not in the order in which he spoke 
or wrote them, have the words of Isaiah reached us 
substantially as he spoke them. The question is not 
altogether easy to answer, particularly in one respect. 
Isaiah was pre-eminently a prophet of judgment; but 
interimngled with his warnings are many passages of 


promise; see eg. 2^-* and 42-6, enclosiiig 2^-4*, 9*-* 
concluding the warmngs of ch. 8, and the constant inter- 
change of warning and promise in chs. 28-31. Are 
these passages of promise Isaiah’s, or the work of some 
later waters with which later editors sought to comfort 
as well as to exhoit their readers? These questions 
m general, and in detail with reference to each particular 
passage, are still far from settled. The general question 
of Messianic prophecy in Isaiah is bnefly referred to in 
preceding art.; for details see Chesme’s Introd. to the Book 
of Isaiah, or commentaries such as those of Duhm and 
Marti, or, on a smaller scale and in English, of Whitehouse. 
Here this alone can be said: the penod over which and 
down to which the history of the growth of the Book 
of Isaiah extends, and the complexity of that growth, 
would easily allow of these passages being incorporated 
as suggested by the theory, and we have the presump- 
tion created, for example, by the absence of the last clause 
of ch. 6 from the Greek text, that short consolatory 
annotations were still being made as late as the 2nd 
cent. b.c. Once the significance of the complexity of 
the Book of Isaiah is grasped, this at least should become 
clear, that the question, Is such and such a passage 
authentic? meaning, Was it written by Isaiah? proceeds 
from a wrong point of view. The proper question 
is this; To what period does such and such a passage 
in this collection of piophecies, made certainly after 
the Exile and probably not much before the close of 
the 3rd cent, b c., belong? 

The presence of explanatory annotations is now 
generally recognized. For example, in 72® Isaiah speaks 
figuratively of Jahweh using a razor; an editor added 
a note, wluch has intruded into the text, that by * razor’ 
we are to understand the king of Assyria. As to the 
number of such annotations scholars differ, 

2. Summary. — The following summary of the Book 
of Isaiah and of the periods at which its several parts 
appear, or have been supposed, to have been written, 
must be used in the light of the foregoing account of 
the origin of the book. In the clearer cases the evidence 
of date is biiefly indicated; in others one or two theories 
are mentioned. But for the evidence, such as It is, the 
reader must turn to larger works; it would require more 
space than the scope of the article allows, even to 
summarize it here. Again, in the majority of cases no 
attempt is made to indicate the smaller annotations of 
which an example is given in the preced. paragraph For 
a synthesis (in part) of those sections of the book which 
consist of Isaiah’s prophecies, see Isaiah; and in con- 
nexion with chs. 40-55, consult art. Servant op the 
Lord. 

11 . Title. — ^Probably prefixed by an editor who brought 
together a considerable collection of Isaiah’s prophecies. 
* The days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah’ describe 
the entire penod of Isaiah’s activity. 

12-31. Tnl comparatively recently this was generally 
regarded as a single discouise, constituting, as Ewald terms 
it, the * great arraignment.’ But there was no agreement as 

scholars referring it to the period of the Syro-EiSiraimitish 
War (cf. ch. 7), almost at the beginning, others to the time 
of Sennacherib's invasion at the close, of Isaiah’s career. 
If , as is really probable, this is not a single discourse, these 
differences are in part accounted for. The chapter falls 
into these sections — (a) which may perhaps itself 

consist of two distinct pieces, w.®-® and (6) w.®*-®®. 

perhaps consisting of distinct sajonra, namely, v.®* and 
w.i®-2®; (c) w.®^-®*; (d) w.®^-®^ which again, as some 
think, are two fragments— v.®^*;andw.®*'3i. Of tbeseseotions 
(a) and (c) are distinct prophetic poems of Isaiah complete in 
themselves, (a) dating probably from 701, since the terms of 
are better accounted for by the Assyrian invasion of 
that year than by that of the Svro-Ephraimitish army in 735; 
(c) perhaps from about 706. The short sayings of (b) and the 
fragment (d) are more difi5cult to date; (d)has been regarded 
by some as a denunciation of the Northern Kingdom, and 
therefore delivered before b.c. 722; by others as apost-exilic 
passage of promise (v,®^). 

21. Title of a collection of Isaianie prophecies. 

2®-4®. The main body of this section, oonsisting of a 
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poem announcing: the near advent of the ' day of Jahweh* 
ajjainst ‘everythinj^ proud and lifted up’ t 2 ®; 2 i), another 
( 3 ‘ •i'')describmgtheimmment socialdisintegrationof Judah, 
and tracing its cause to the moral condition of the nation, 
and a thud denouncing the light and luxurious ladies of 
Jerusalem (3‘®-4^ the catalogue in prose of being 
perhaps an inteipolation), appears to preserve the earlier 
teaching of Isaiah It has been thought that in Isaiah 
writes iMththeexperienceof the great earthquake(Zec 14®) of 
Usziah’s time fresh in mind, and that 3^* contains an allusion 
to Ahaa (died ? 728) as the reigning king. The section, 
like the Book of Amos (Am 9®* -^®), was provided by an 
editor (cf . 4* and 3^®), as many think, rather than by Isaiah 
himself, with a consolatory conclusion. The opening poem 
( 22 -4), if not, as somestill consider, Isaiah’s, was incorporated 
by an editor. It is also included in the Book of the Twelve 
(Mic 41-*; see Mic^h). 

Ch. 6 . Of independent origin are ^s-ao. 

Vv.i*7. The paracolic song of the vineyard pointing to the 
coming rejection by Jahweh of unworthy and ungrateful 
Judah. The song is Isaiah’s, but whether composed early 
orlatein his careerisdisputed.Vv.*-®*: six, perhaps originally 
seven, ‘Woes’ — some of them fragments. These cannot 
easily be dated, nor are they necessarily all of the same 
date; they may owe their present arrangement to an editor 
rather than to Isaiah. Vv.^®-®®. the refrain of v.^sb connects 
this with 9^10^, of which poem it probably formed the last 
strophe. 

Ch. 6 . Isaiah’s own record of his call in the year of 
XJzziah’s death (iB.c. 740±) .written perhaps some years later. 

71 - 315 . Narratives (in part, and ongmally perhaps 
wholly, autobiographical) relating to prophecies delivered 
during the Syro-Ephraimitish War in b.c. 734. In detail: 
71 . 16 ^ Isaiah’s intendew with Ahaz; the sign of Immanuel 
(Ti'*); V. 2 ®, perhaps interpolated, 7‘2-25, somewhat frag- 
mentary. and probably not the immediate continuation of 
71 . 16 J gi^^ two signs indicating that Syria and Ephraim 
will perish before Assyna. w.®-®, Judah, not having trusted 
in Jahweh, will also suffer, and (w.® 2 ®) so will the nations 
that oppose Judah: Jahweh the only real and true 

object of fear; the conclusion — his disciples are to 

preserve and witness to what he has said. 

In spite of the link between 82° and 81 ®, it is very 
doubtful whether this section was originally attached to the 
preceding, which seemed to reach a very definite conclusion 
m 8^*'^®. If not, its date is very uncertain. It consists of 
an obscure fragment or fragments ( 8 ^ 2 - 22 ) describing a period 
of great distress, a statement in prose of an imminent change 
of fortune (9^), and a Messianic poem ( 92 -’^) celebrating the 
restoration, triumph, and prosperity of the people under 
their mighty Prince. Those who deny zn toto the existence 
of Messianic passages in Isaiah’s prophecies naturally treat 
this poem as a later product, some assignmg it to about 
B.c. 600. The positive defence of Isaianio authorship is 
rendered diflacult by its isolation and by the absence (not 
unnatural in a poem dealing entirely with the ideal future) 
of direct allusions of Isaiah’s age. 

98 - 10 ® with 52 ® (28) -20. A carefully constructed poem of 
five strophes of nearly (and perhaps in its original form of 
exactly)^ equal length, marked off from one another by the 
refrain in 912 . 17 . ai lo* ( 525 ). it belongs to Isaiah's early 
period (about b.c, 735), and deals with the collapse of the 
Northern Kingdom, Ephraim, before the Assyrians, who, 
without being named, are vigorously described in 52 ®-®°. 

10®-22. Assyria will be punished for its pride and mis- 
Bnderstandm^ of the purpose for which Jahweh used it. 
Date much disputed; probably only in part the work of 
Isaiah. 

1028 - 82 . X dramatic idyll portraying an (imaginary) 
Assyrian descent on Jerusalem, The period in Isaiah’s 
lifetime to which it could best be referred is 701. 

10 ®* M. Appended to the preceding poem, and pointing 
out that Assyria will perish just outside the city on which 
it has descended. 

Ch. n. Messianic prophecies: (a) description of the 
new prince of the house of J esse (David) , and of the ideal con- 
ditions that will exist under his reign; (6) v.®; (c) w.®®-®®, 
the restoration of Jewish exiles. The iMt section clearly 
seems to be post-exilic; for it presupposes the exile on an 
extensive scale not only of Israelites, which might be ex- 
plained by the events of B.c. 722, but also of Jews, which 
can be satisfactorily explained only by the captivity of 597 
and 586. The first section must also date from after 586, 
if the fi^re of the felled tree in v,® implies that the Davidic 
monarchy has ceased. 

. Ch. 12. A psalm of thanksgiving. If most of the psalms 
in the Psalter (see Psalms) are later in origin than the age 
of Isaiah, this psalm probably is so likewise. 
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13-23. The ‘Book of Oracles’ (AV ‘Burdens’). The 
untitled sections, 14«-26 (U®®-®®) 1712 - 2 ® 18. 20, which deal 
with Judah, as contrasted with most of the Oracles, which 
are against the foreign nations, perhaps formed no part 01 
the onginai book. 

131 - 1453 . xhe fall of Babylon (13^® 143- 22 ). The section 
contains two poems (I 32-22 and 14®**-®!) in the same rhythm 
as IS used in the elegies of the Book of Lamentations; be- 
tween the poems, and at the close of the second, are short 
prose passages (14!-®*- 22 f ). The section throughout presup- 
poses conditions resembling those presupposed m ebs 40-;^, 
and IS, as certainly as that section, to be referred not to Isaiah, 
but to a writer livingafter 586, when Jerusalem. was destroyed 
by the Chaldseans (cf, 13!®), whose king was king of Babylon 
(cf. 14®). To the Assyrians, who. play so conspicuous a 
part in Isaiah’s prophecies, there is naturally no allusion; 
for with the fall of Nineveh about b.c. 606 the Assyrians 
ceased to count, and Babylon, which in Isaiah’s time was 
subject to Assyria, here figures as possessed of world-wide 
dominion. Again, the point of the prophecy in 14!^ is to 
be observed: it is restoration from exile; the Exile, itself 
is, for this writer, an existing fact, which of course it was 
not for Isaiah. From the allusion to the Medes (13!^) only, 
and not to the Persians or.to Cyrus, it has commonly been 
inferred that this section is somewhat earlier than 40-65, 
and was written about b c, 549. 

1421 - 27 . A short prophecy, perhaps of the year 701, 
predicting the overthrow of the Assyrian invaders of Judah. 
—1428-32. Philistia warned: according to the title, delivered 
in the year that Ahaz died (? b.c. 728). Neither this date 
nor even the Isaianic authorship of the passage is universally 
admitted. 

Chs. 15. 16. The fate of Moab. The prophecy is provided 
with an epilogue, 16!®^ , written at a later date (and not 
claiming to be by the author of the prophecy), explaining 
that what was predicted long ago will oe fumlled within 
three years. In style the prophecy is very generally 
admitted to be singularly unlike that of the better attested 
prophecies of Isaiah; it is therefore either attributed to an 
anonymous prophet who was earlier than Isaiah, and, as 
some think, lived in the reign of Jeroboam ii ., the epilogue in 
this case bemg re^rded as Isaiah’s (though it contains nothing 
very characteristic of Isaiah) , or the prophecy as well as the 
epilogue is assigned to a writer later than Isaiah. Much 
of the material of 16*-16i2 appears to be worked up from 
older material, and some of it is in turn used again in Jer 

4g5 29..38, 

171 - 11 . The impending fall of Damascus, Syria, and 
Ephraim (cf. 7-8!2): a prophecy of Isaiah’s before the fall 
of Damascus in b.c. 732. 

1712 - 14 . The roar of hostile nations (presumably in the 
Assyrian army) advancing, which are to be suddenly dis- 
persed. Date uncertain. 

Ch. 18. A difficult prophetic poem containing much that 
h exceedingly^obscure; it is commonly understo^d^to em- 

assistance; if this^ correct, it ray^lre assigned to some 
time between 704-701. 

19!-!®. Jahweh’s judmnent on Egypt, which will take 
the.form of civil discord (v. 2 ), foreign dominion (v.®), and 
social distress. Vv.!®- 2 ®, conversion of Egypt, which, 
together with Assyria, will worship Jahweh. Date of 
both sections much disputed; assigned by some to Isaiah 
and to the time of the defeat of the Egyptians by Sargon 
(? v. 2 ) at Raphia in 720. Many question the Isaianic author- 
ship, especially of vv.!® Ci®) - 2 ®, and some see in v.®® an allusion 
to the temple of Onias in Heliopolis, built about b.c. 170 
(Josephus, BJ, vn. x. 2-4). See Ir-ha-heres. 

. (Dh. 20. A narrative and prophecy showing how Isaiah 
insisted that it was folly to trust m the Mizrites and Cushites 
( Arabians, according to.some, but as commonly interpreted, 
Egj^tians and Ethiopians). The date in yJ- corresponds 
to B.c. 711. 

211 -!°. .Avisionof thefallofBabylon (v.®) before Elamites 
(i.e. Persians) and Medes (v.®). Like 40-66, this prophecy 
was written between 549, when Cyrus of Persia conquered 
Media, and 538, when Babylon fell before him. 

21 !!* and 21 !®-!L Brief and obscure oracles on (a) Edom; 
( 0 ) some nomad tribes of Arabia. 

. 22!-!®. Isaiah declares to Jerusalem, once (or, as others 
interpret it, now) given up to tumultuous revels (v.®), that 
it has committed unpardonable sin (v.!®) . Assigned by some 
to b.c. 711, when Sargon’s troops were at Ashdod (cn. 20 ); 
by others to the time of revelry that followed Sennacherib’s 
retreat in 701. 

22 !®- 2 s. Singular ainong Isaiah’s prophecies in that it 
is^addressed to an individu^, namely 8 nebna,the governor d 
the palace, who is threatened with disgrace, which in 701 had 
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befallen him in so far that he then occupies the lower office 
of secretary (36- 37^) 

23^-^^. An elegiac poem, closing (v as it begins (v 0. 
on the approaching fall of Phcenicia: the occasion, according 
to some, oemg the siege of Tyre (w « ») by Shalmaneser, 
between b c. 727 and 723 according to otheis, the destiuc- 
tion of Sidon (vv.2 4 i2)^ m b.c. 348. After its fall Tyre will 
nse again and serve Jahweh (w.^^-is); cf. 19 

Chs 24-27. An apocalyptic vision, in which we see 
universal catastrophe (24^ *‘‘^5, which extends to the super- 
natural rulers or patron angels of the nations (2421; of. 27‘). 
followed by the reign of Jahweh, who to Hia coronation 
feast invites all nations; death is abolished and sorrow 
banished (25®'8). The Jews, hidden during the time of 
judgment (26®“-270, return from their dispersion one 
and all to Jerusalem (27^21 Interspersed are songs or 
hymns (25i'6 26i-i9 272-5). Difficult of interpretation 

as apocalypses are wont to be, and in parts obscured by 
very serious textual corruption, it is yet clear that this 
IS a post-exilic work (cf. e.g 27^2* ), and the occurrence of 
strilang ideas, such as those of resurrection (264**), immor- 
tality (258), and patron angels, which occur elsewhere in 
the OT only in its latest parts, suggests a relatively late 
point even in this period. 

Chs. 28-33. A group of prophecies brought together 
probably by an editor on account of the similar opening of 
the sections with ‘ Woe ’ (see above) . In this section there 
is a constant and remarkable alternation between menace 
and denunciation of Judah, and consolation of her, which 
at times takes the form of menace to her foes. Looked 
at from tins standpoint, this booklet falls into the following 
sections, of which the references to the sections of promise 
are here given in brackets, 2S^-^ (285 6), 287-22 (2823-29), 
291-6 (7) (^8 and possibly parts of 294-7, according to inter- 
pretation), 299-lf (2917-215, 301-17 (3048-33), 314-1 (316-9), 
324-3 (329-11 3215-20) (33), jn some cases it will be seen 
that the promise follows abruptly on the threat, and con- 
siderably lessens the force of the latter. The menaces and 
denunciations seem clearly to be the work of Isaiah, though 
some question his authorship of 329-41 (a parallel to 343-44); 
but of late several scholars have attributed the entire group 
of promises to later waters, and a larger number do not 
consider ch. 33 to be the work of Isaiah. In any case, the 
section has merely an editorial unity, and is not all 
of one period; 284-^ would appear to have been composed 
before the fall of Samana in 722; the majority of the re- 
maining menaces, particularly those which denounce the 
resort to Egypt for help, may best be referred to the period 
immediately before Sennachenb’s invasion in b.c. 701. 

Chs. 34. 35. The future of Edom, on whom vengeance 
is to be taken (348) for its treatment of Zion (? in 586), and 
the future of the Jews contrasted. Not earlier than the 
Exile, which is presupposed (354®), and probably depended 
on, and therefore later than, chs. 40-55. 

Chs. 36-39 Cf . art. Kings [Books op] . It is now generally 
agreed that the edbitor of the Book of Isaiah denved this 
section from 2 Kings. The only section of these chapters 
not found in Kings is 389-29, which the editor apparently 
derived from a collection of liturgical poems (cf. 382°). 
The ascription of this psalm to Hezekiah (389) jg much 
questioned. 

Chs. 40-66. Once, perhaps, attributed to Jeremiah, but 
from the beginning of the 2nd cent. b.c. (see above) to 
the close of the 18th cent, a.d., these chapters were re- 
garded as the work of Isaiah. Since the close of the 18th 
cent, the evidence of their later origin, which is remarkably 
clear, has been increasingly, till it is now generally, ad- 
mitted. But till within the last 15 years the chapters were 
commonly regarded as a unity; now it is by many admitted 
that chs. 40-56 and 56-66 belong to different periods, the 
former to the end of the Exile, the latter (in the mam) to 
the age of Ezra, while some cany disintegration considerably 
further. It is impossible to enter further into details here. 

(a) Chs . 40-55. These chapters presuppose that the water 
and those whom he addresses lived during the period of the 
Babylonian Exile; they predict as imminent the close of the 
Exile, and return of the Jews. In detail observe that Zion 
lies waste and needs rebuilding (44*8 4911-21 513. 17-23 527-12 
64) , whereas Babylon is exalted, but is shortly to be brought 
low (47. 461*). Cyrus himself, mentioned by name in 4428 
46i,andquite clearly referred to in 4 12“ ,isnotthesubjectof 
prediction; he is already well known to the prophet and his 
audience (or readers); his future career is predicted. By 
observing what part of Cyrus* career was already over, and 
what stillfuture to the prophet as he wrote, his book can be 
dated somewhat precisely. Cyrus appeared shortly before 
650 in Persia to the E. of Babylon: in 549 he conquered 
lledia to the N. of Babylon, andin 538 he captured Babylon. 


Is 4125 refers to Cyrus as ruling both to the N. and E.; the 
prophet then wntes after the conquest of Media; but he 
predicts the tall of Babylon, and therefore writes before that 
event. Between 549 and 538, and probably nearer the latter 
date, the prophecy written. 

Speaking generally, chs. 40-55 are dominated by one 
ruliagpurpose,iiamely,to rouse theexiles out of theirdespon- 
dency, and to fire them with enthusiasm for what the writer 
re^rds as their future destiny, the instruction of the world 
in Jahweh’s ways and will, — in a word, in true reli^on For 
this purpose he emphasizes and illustrates the omnipotence 
and omniscience of Jahweh, and the futility of the gods of 
the nations . Again , the passages dealing with the ‘ Servant 
of the Lord ’ (wh. see) are but one form in which he develops 
his main theme; for the Servant is Israel. The only sms 
of the people on which his purpose allows him to lay stress 
are those of despondency and unbelief; he is aware, indeed, 
that there have been other sins in the past, but as to these 
his message is that they are pardoned (402) These chapters, 
then, though the progress of thought in them may be less 
in a straight line than circular, are closely knit together. 
But when we turn to — 

(6) Chs. 56-66, the contrast is great: this may be seen by 
a bnef summary. Thus ( 1 ) 564 -8 descabes the terms on which 
the eunuch and the f oreigner may be admitted to the J ewish 
community, and enforces the observance of the Sabbath; 
(2) 569-5724 describes and denounces an existing state of 
society m which the watchmen of the people are neglectful, 
from which the righteous pensh, and in which the people 
generally resort to various illegitimate rites * (3) denunciation 
of people sedulous in fasting, but given to inhumanity and 
(cf .564-8) profanation of the Sabbath; (4) 59, a denunciation 
smailar to the preceding, followed (vv.45b-2i) by a theophany 
in which Jahweh appears as a man of war (cf. 634-5), (5) 
chs. 60-62, the future glory of Zion; (6) 634-6, Jahweh’s day 
of vengeance against Edom (cf. ch. 34); (7) 637-64, a 
hturgical confession; (8) the contrasted characters and 
destinies of the apostates and the loyal; the idolatrous 
cults (cf. 569-5724) of the former 

The difference of outlook, subj ect, and treatment between 
chs 40-55 and chs. 55-66 is obvious, and must not be dis- 
regarded In itself such difference need not necessanly 
imply difference of authorship, though it certainly suggests 
that we have to do with different works, even if of the same 
author, written with a different purpose and under different 
conditions. And there are other facts which confirm this 
suggestion. Thus a number of passages on the most obvidhs 
and natural, if not the only possible, interpretation imply 
the existence of the Temple and the presence of the speaker 
and his audience m Jerusalem, and consequently that the 
Exile is over (or not yet begun); see Sfi®* 7 (cf. 4428) 607 
fm chs. 60-62 the wtuls of Jerusalem require rebuilding 
(6049, cf. 614). as they still did in the days of Nehemiah 
(Neh 1-3), but the Temple is apparently already there] 667 
618. In 576.7 it is implied that the persons addressed are 
living in a country of torrent valleys and lofty hills such as 
Judah was and Babylon was not. The general social con- 
dition implied is more easily and naturally explained of the 
Jews in Palestine than m Babylon ; for example, the tribunals 
are administered, though unjustly, by Jews (59^-9 44). and 
there are ‘watchmen’ (prophets) and ‘shepherds’ (rulers). 

The nresence of such passages as 578-7 very naturally 

and li^tly used by those who defended the unity of the 
Book of Isaiah as proof that the passages in question were 
not written in the Exile; but, of course, such passai^es could 
not annul the even clearer evidence of the exilic origin of chs. 
40-55. For a time other scholars saw in those parts of chs. 
66-66 which imply residence in Palestine proof of the embodi- 
ment in chs. 40-66 of pre-exilic literature. But a clearer 
view of the history of the Book of Isaiah shows that a theory 
that such passages are post-exilic is equally legitimate. 
Whether pre-exilic or post-exilic must be determined by 
other considerations. Tne present tendency is to re^rd the 
whole of chs 66-66 as post-exilic, and most of it, if not the 
whole, as belon^ng to the age of Ezra and N ehemiah, to which 
such characteastics as the stress laid on the observance of 
the Sabbathand the interest in the question of the admission 
of strangers to the community very naturally point. If 
this view is correct, we have, for example in 564-8 6()-62. the 
work of broader-minded and less exclusive contemporaries 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that the EV does not 
distinguish the poetical, which are by far the larger, 
parts of the Book of Isaiah from the prose. But this 
defect IS made good m Cheyne’s translation {PolychrcTM 
Bible), which must on every ground he recommended 
as one of the most valuable aids to the study of the 
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book of which the English student can avail himself. 
Of commentanes in English, Skinner’s (on the AV) and 
Whitehouse’s (on the RV) are convenient and good. 
The larger commentary by Cheyne has been to some 
considerable extent antiquated, particularly by his own 
edition of the book in the Polychrome Bible, and his 
invaluable Introduction to the Book of Isaiah. In these 
works, and in, e g., Driver’s Isaiah, his Life and Times, 
and his LOT, and G. A. Smith’s ‘Isaiah’ (Expositor’s 
Bible), the student will find sufficient guidance to the 
extensive literature which has gathered round the Book 
of Isaiah, G. B. Gray. 

ISCAH.— A daughter of Haran and sister of Milcah, 
Gn 1129 (J). 

ISCABIOT.— See Judas Iscariot, 

ISDAEL (1 Es 6«) = Ezr 2w and Neh 7S8 Giddel. 

ISHBAH.— A Judahite (1 Ch 4i7). 

ISHBAK.— A son of Abraham by Keturah (Gn 25*= 
1 Ch 132). The tribe of which he is the eponym is 
somewhat uncertain. 

ISHBI-BENOB.— One of the four Phihstines of the 
giant stock who were slain by the mighty men of David 
(2 S 2115-17). 

ISHBOSHETH. — 1. The fourth son of Saul; on the 
death of his father and three brothers on Mt. Gilboa, 
he contested the throne of Israel with David for seven 
years. Dnven by David over the Jordan, he took up 
his headquarters at Mahanaim, where, after having 
been deserted by Abner, he was murdered by tw'o of 
Ms captains. His name is given in 1 Ch 833 and as 
Esh-baal. The same vanation meets us in the name 
of Jonathan’s son — Mephibosheth or Menbbaal — and in 
the case of Jerubbaal or Jerubbesheth; similarly, we 
have Beeliada and EHada, In 1 S 14^® Ishbaal has 
become Ishvi, which in its turn is a corruption for 
Ishiah, or ‘man of Jahweh.’ The change of Ish-baal, 
‘man of Baal.’ into Ishbosheth, ^man of the shameful 
thing,’ is ordinanly accounted for on the supposition 
‘that the later religion wished to avoid the now odious 
term Baal.’ The theory, however, is met by the difiS- 
culty that it is in the Chronicler that the form com- 
pounded with Baal occurs. Hence it has been suggested 
that Bosheth is the fossilized name of a Babylonian 
deity Bast, for which theory, however, little support 
is forthcoming. 2. Ishbosheth or Ishbaal is probably 
the true reading for Jashobeam in 1 Ch 11“ etc., which 
is corrupted to Josheb-basshebeth in 2 S 238. 

W. F. Cobb. 

ISHHOD.— A Manassite (1 Ch 7i8). 

ISHI.— 1. A JerahmeeUte (1 Ch 2“), 2. A Judahite 
chief (1 Ch 420). 3. A chief of East Manasseh (1 Ch S**). 
4. One of the captains of the 500 men of the tribe of 
Simeon who smote the Amalekites at Mt. Seir (1 Ch 4?^). 

ISHl (‘ my husband '). — The name which Hosea (2“) 
recommends Israel to apply to instead of Baali 
(‘my lord’). 

ISHMA. — One of the sons of Etam (1 Ch 4*). 

IS HMA EL. — The son of Abraham by Hagar. His 
name, which means ‘May God hear,’ was decided upon 
before his birth (Gn 16“). As in the case of the history 
of his mother, three documentary sources are used by 
the narrator. J supplied Gn 16<-w, E 21«-*i, whilst 
P adds such links as 16“7- 1718-27 257-10- «-i7. For the 
story of his life up to his settlement in the wilderness 
of Paran, the northern part of the Sinaitic peninsula, 
see Hagar. At the age of thirteen he was circumcised 
on the same day as his father (Gn 1725f. ). In Paran he 
married an Egyptian wife, and became famous as an 
archer ( 2 P‘>t ), jjg other incident is recorded, except 
that he was associated with his step-brother In the 
burial of their father (26»), and himself died at the age 
of 137 (25“). 


Ishmael had been resolved into a conjectural personi- 
fication of the founder of a group of tribes; but the 
narrative is too vivid in its portrayal of incident and 
character, and too true in its psychological treatment, 
to support that view. That there is some idealization 
in the particulars is possible. Tribal rivalry may have 
undesignedly coloured the presentment of Sarah’s 
jealousy. The little discrepancies between the docu- 
ments point to a variety of human standpoints, and 
are as explicable upon the imph cation of historicity as 
upon the theory of personification. The note of all 
the recorded passions and promptings is naturalness, 
and the obvious intention of the narrative, with the 
impression produced upon an uncommitted reader, is 
that of an attempt at actual biography rather than at 
the construction of an artificial explanation of certain 
relationships of race. 

In regard to the so-called Ishmaelites, the case is not 
so clear. Ishmael is represented as the father of twelve 
sons (Gn 25“-“, 1 Ch 129-31), and the phrase ‘twelve 
princes according to their nations’ (cf. Gn 1720) almost 
suggests an attempt on the part of the writer at an 
exhibition of his view of racial ongins. A further 
complication anses from the confusion of Ishmaehtes 
and Midianites (3728® , jg 324 26)^ though the two are 
distinguished in the genealogies of Gn 25^ 4. is. Branches 
of the descendants of the two step-brothers may have 
combined through similarity of habit and location, 
and been known sometimes by the one name, and some- 
times by the other, but there was clearly no per- 
manent fusion of the two families. Nor is it possible to 
say whether at any time a religious confederation of 
twelve tribes was formed under the name of Ishmael, 
or if the name was adopted, because of its prominence, 
for the protection of some weaker tubes. The scheme 
may have even less basis in history, and be but part of 
an ethmc theop^ by which the Hebrew genealogists 
sought to explain the relationships of their neighbours 
to one another, and to the Hebrews themselves. A 
dozen tribes, scattered over the Smaitic peninsula and 
the distncts east of the Jordan, because of some simi- 
lanty in civilization or language, or in some cases possibly 
under the influence of correct tradition, are grouped as 
kinsmen, being sons of Abraham, but of inferior status, 
as being descended from the son of a handmaid. That 
the differences from the pure Hebrew were thought to 
be strongly Egyptian in their character or source, is 
indicated by the statement that Ishmael’s mother and 
his wife were both Egyptians. The Ishmaelites soon 
disappear from Scripture. There are a few individuals 
described as of that nationality (1 Ch 2^7 2780); but 
in later times the word could be used metaphorically 
of any hostile people (Ps 838). 

2. A son of Azel, a descendant of Saul through Jonathan 
(1 Oh 8*8 944). 3. Ancestor of the Zebadiah who was 
one of Jehoshaphat’s judicial oflSlcers (2 Ch 19“). 4. A 
military officer associated with Jehoiada in the revolution 
in favour of Joash (2 Ch 232). 6. A member of the royal 
house of David who took the principal part in the murder 
of Gedaliah (Jer 41“ *). The story is told in Jer 407-4115, 
with a summary in 2 K 2523-23. it is probable that 
Ishmael resented Nebuchadnezzar’s appointment of 
Gedaliah as governor of Judaea (Jer 405) instead of some 
member of the ruling family, and considered him as 
unpatriotic in consenting to represent an ahen power. 
Further instigation was supplied by.Baalis, king of 
Ammon (Jer 40“), who was seeking ^ther revenge or 
an opportunity to extend his dominions. Gedaliah and 
his retinue were killed after an entertainment given to 
Ishmael, who gained possession of Mizpah, the seat of 
government. Shortly afterwards he set out with his 
captives to join Baalis, but was overtaken by a body 
of Gedaliah's soldiers at the pool of Gibeon (Jer 41«), 
and defeated. He made good his escape (41«) with the 
majority of his associates; but of his subsequent life 
nothing is known. The conspiracy may have heeei 
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prompted by motives that were in part well considered, if 
on the whole mistaken, but it is significant that Jeremiah 
supported Gedaliah (40®), m memory of whose murder 
an annual fast was observed for some years in the month 
Tishn (Zee 7® S^®). 6. One of the priests persuaded by 
Ezra to put away their foreign wives (Ezr 10“, cf. 
Ismael, 1 Es 9^*). E. W. Moss. 

ISHMAIAH. — 1. The ‘ruler’ of the tribe of Zebulun 
(1 Ch 2718). 2. One of David’s ‘ thirty' (1 Ch 120- 

ISHMERAI. — A Benjamite chief (1 Ch 8i®). 

ISHPAH, — The eponym of a Benjamite family 
(1 Ch 816). 

ISHPAN.— A Benjamite chief (1 Ch 8“). 

ISH-SEGHEL. — In Ezr 8i® it is said: ‘And by the 
good hand of our God upon us they brought us a man 
of understanding, of the sons of Mahli,’ where RV gives 
for ‘man of understanding’ the marginal proper name 
‘Ish-sechel.’ That a proper name is required is 
certain, but whether Ish-sechel is that name is not so 
certain. Issachar has been suggested W. F. Cobb. 

ISHVAH.— Second son of Asher (Gn 46i7, i Ch 7®®). 

ISHVI.— 1. Third son of Asher (Gn 46i7, Nu 26^ P, 
1 Ch 7®®) ; patronyrmc Ishvites (Nu 26**). 2. Second son 
of Saul by Abinoam (1 S 1449). 

ISLAND, ISLE.—The Heb. word ’f means primanly 
‘coastlands,’ but sometimes lands in general, and in one 
passage (Is 42“) ‘dry land’ as opposed to water. In 
Is 20® Palestine is called ‘this isle’ (AV, but EV ‘coast- 
land’) The islands of the Gentiles or heathen (Gn 10®, 
Zeph 2“) are apparently the coasts of the W. Medi- 
terranean, the ‘isles of the sea’ (Est 10^ Ezk 26^8 etc.) 
are also the Mediterranean coasts; ‘the isles’ (Ps 721® 
etc., Is 42^6 etc ) means the West generally as con- 
trasted with the East. Tyre is mentioned as an isle in 
Is 232, and here perhaps the term may be taken literally, 
as Tyre was actually at that time an island The isle 
of Kittim (Jer 21®, Ezk 27®) is probably Cyprus, and the 
isle of Caphtor (Jer 47* mg.), Crete. In the NT five 
islands are mentioned: Cyprus (Ac 4®® 13® 15®» 

213 16 27*), Crete (27^ “ “ 21), Clauda (v.“), Melita 
(28^), and Patmos (Eev 1®). E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

ISMAOHIAH.— A Levite in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 31“). Cf. Semachiah. 

ISMAEL (1 Es 922) Ezr 1022 Ishmael. 

ISMAERUS (1 Es 934)=Ezr lO®* Amram. 

ISRAEL.— I. History.— 1. Sources.— The sources of 
Jewish pohtical and religious history are the OT, the so- 
called Apocryphal writings, the works of Josephus, the 
Assynan and Egyptian inscriptions, allusions in Greek 
and Roman histonans, and the Mishna and Talmud. 

Modem criticism has demonstrated that many of these 
sources were composed by weaving together previously 
existing documents. Before usin^ any of these sources 
except the inscriptions, therefore, it is necessary to state 
the results of critical investigation and to estimate its effect 
won the historical trustworthiness of the narratives, 
^nesis. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua (the Hexateuch) are the product of one long literary 
process. Four different documents, each the work of a 
school of wnters, have been laid under tribute to compose 
it. These documents are quoted so literally that they can 
still be separated with practical certainty one from another. 
The documents are the Jahwistic (J), composed in Judah 
by Ji before b.c. 800, perhaps in the reign of Jehoshaphat, 
though fragments of older poems are quoted, and supple- 
mented a little later by J2; the Elohistic (E) composed in 
the Northern Kingdom by E‘ about b c. 750 and expanded 
somewhat later by E2; the Deuteronomic code (D), com- 
posed by about b.c 660. to which D2 prefixed a second 
preface about ninety years later; the Code of Holiness, 
compiled by about b.c. 500 ora little earlier, the priestly 
‘Book of Origins ’ written by P2 about b.c 450, and various 
supplementary pnestly notes added by various wntera at 
later times. It should be noted that D2 added vanous 
notes throu^out the Hexateuch. 

The dates here assigned to these documents are those 
eiveurby the Gi^-WeUhausen school, to which the majority 
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of scholars in all countries nowbelong. The Ewald-Dillmann 
school, represented by Strack and Kittel, still hold that P 
IS older than D. For details see Hexateuch. 

Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, and I and 2 Kings were also 
compiled by one literary process. The compiler was a 
follower of D, who wrote probably about 600. The work 
received a supplement by a kindred writer about 560. The 
sources f rom which the edito r drew were, f or T udges .Samuel , 
and the first two chapters of Kmgs .—the J and E documente 
In Tg 5 a poem composed about b.c 1100 is utilized. The 
editor interpolated his own comments and at times his own 
editorial framework, but the sources may still be distin- 
guished from these and from each other. A few additions 
have been made by a still later hand, but these are readily 
separated. In 1 K 3-11 a chronicle of the reign of Solomon 
and an old Temple record have been drawn upon, but they 
are interwoven with glosses and later legendary material. 
In the synchronous history (1 K 12-2 K 17) the principal 
sources are the ‘Book of the Chronicle of the Kings of 
Israel’ and the ‘Book of the Chronicle of the Kings of 
Judah,’ though various other wntings have been drawn 
upon for the narratives of Elijah and Elisha. The con- 
cluding portion (2 K 18-25) is dependent also upon the 
J udsean Chronicle. In all parts of Kings the Deuteronomic 
editor allows himself large liberties For details see artt. on 
the Books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 

Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiahareali the result of alate 
literary movement, and came into existence about b.c. 300. 
They were composed under the influence of the Levitical 
law. The history was re-told in Chronicles, in order to 
furnish the faithful withan expurgated edition of the history 
of Israel. The chief sjources of the Chronicler were the 
earlier canonical books which are now found in our Bibles. 
Where he differs from these he is of doubtful authority. 
See Chronicles. A memoir of Ezra and one of Nehemiah 
were laid under contribution in the books which respectively 
bear these names. Apart from these quotations, the 
Chronicler composed freely as his point of view guided hia 
imagination See Ezra and Nehemiah [Books of]. 

Of the remaining hiatori'*al books 1 Maccabees is a first- 
rate historical auriionty having been cpmposed by an 
author contemporary with theevents described. The other 
apocryphal works contain much legendary material. 

Josephus is for the earlier histone dependent almost 
exclusively upon the OT. Here his narrative has no inde- 
pendent value. For the events in which he was an actor 
he IS a writer of the first importance. In the non-Israelitiah 
sources Israel is mentioned onlj^ incidentally, but the in- 
formation thus given is of primary importance. ,The 
Mishna an dTalmud arecompilationsof traditions containing 
in some cases an historical kernel but valuable fo the 'ight 
they throw upon Jewish life in the early Christian centuries. 

2. Historical value of the earlier books. — It the oldest 
source in the Pentateuch dates from the 9th cent., the 
question as to the value of the narratives concerning 
the patriarchal penod is forced upon us. Can the 
accounts of that time be relied upon as history? The 
answer of most scholars of the present day is that in 
part they can, though in a different way from that 
which was formerly in vogue. Winckler, it is true, 
would dissolve these narratives into solar and astral 
myths, but the majority of scholars, while making 
allowance for legendary and mythical elements, are 
confident that important outlines of tribal history 
are revealed in the early books of the Bible. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis contains a genealogical 
table in which nations are personified as men. Thus 
the sons of Ham were Cush (Nubia), Mizraim (Egypt), 
Put (East Africa?), and Canaan. The sons of Shem 
were Elam. Assyria. Mesopotamia, Lud (a land of un- 
known situation, not Lydia), and Aram (the Aramseans). 
If countries and peoples are here personified as men, the 
same may be the case elsewhere and in Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and the twelve sons of Jacob, we 
may be dealing not with individuals but with tribes. 
The marriages of individuals may represent the alliances 
or union of tribes. Viewed in this way, these narra- 
tives disclose to us the formation of the Israelitish 
nation. 

The traditions may, however, be classified in two 
ways: (1) as to origin, and (2) as to content. (For the 
classification as to origin see Paton.iA/rA viii. [1904], 
658 ff.) 
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1. (a) Some traditions, such as those concermng 
kinship with non-Palestmian tribes, the deliverance 
from Egypt, and concerning Moses, were brought into 
Palestine from the desert. (6) Others, such as the 
traditions of Abraham’s connexion with vanous shrines, 
and the stones of Jacob and his sons, were developed 
in the land of Canaan (c) Still others were learned 
from the Canaamtes Thus we learn from an inscrip- 
tion of Thothmes in. about b.c. 1500 that Jacoh-el was 
a place-name in Palestine. (See W, M. Muller, Amn 
und Bwropa, 162.; Israel, as will appear later, was a 
name of a part of the tribes before they entered Canaan 
In Genesis, Jacob and Israel are identified, probably 
because Israel had settled in the Jacob country. The 
latter name must have been learned from the Canaamtes. 
Similarly, in the mscnption of Thothmes Joseph-d is a 
place-name. Genesis (48® ) tells how Joseph was 
divided into two tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh Prob- 
ably the latter are Israeli tish, and are so called because 
they settled in the Joseph country. Lot or Luten 
(Egyp. Ruten) is an old name of Palestine or of a part of 
It. In Genesis, Moab and Ammon are said to be the 
children of Lot, probably because they settled in the 
country of Luten. In most cases where a tradition 
has blended two elements, one of these was learned 
from the Canaamtes. (d) Finally, a fourth set of tradi- 
tions were derived from Babyloma. This is clearly 
the case with the Creation and Deluge narratives, 
parallels to which have been found in Babylonian and 
Assyrian literature. (See KIB \i.) 

2. Classified according to their content, we have: (a) 
narratives which embody the history and movements of 
tribes. (6) Narratives which reflect the traditions of 
the various shrines of Israel. The stories of Abraham 
at Bethel, Shechem, Hebron, and Beersheba come under 
this head, (c) Legendary and mythical survivals. Many 
of these have an aetiological purpose; they explain the 
origin of some custom or the cause of some physical 
phenomenon. Thus Gn 18, 19— the destruction of Sodom 
and the other cities of the plain — ^is a story which grew 
up to account for the Dead Sea, which, we now know, 
was produced by very different causes. Similarly Gn 
22 is a story designed to account for the fact that the 
Israelites sacnficed a lamb instead of the firstborn, (d) 
Other narratives are devoted to cosmogony and pnraeval 
history. This classification is worked out in detail 
in Peters’ Early Hebrew Story. It is clear that in writing 
a history of the origin of Israel we must regard the 
patriarchal narratives as relating largely to tribes rather 
than indniduals, and must use them with discnmination. 

3. Historical meaning of the patriarchal narratives.— 
Parts of the account of Abraham are local traditions of 
shnnes, but the story of Abraham’s migration is the 
narrative of the westward movement of a tnbe or group 
of tribes from which the Hebrews were descended. 
Isaac is a shadowy figure confined mostly to the south, 
and possibly represents a south Palestinian clan, which 
was afterwards absorbed by the Israelites. Jacob-Israel 
(Jacob, as shown above, is of Canaanitish origin; Israel 
was the name of the confederated clans) represents 
the nation Israel itself. Israel is called an Aramjean 
(Dt 26*), and the account of the marriage of Jacob 
(Gn 29-31) shows that Israel was ^ndred to the 
Aramaeans. We can now trace in the cuneiform Utera.- 
ture the appearance and westward migration of the 
Aramaeans, and we know that they begin to be men- 
tioned in the Euphrates valley about b.c, 1300, and were 
moving westward for a little more than a century (see 
Paton, Syria and Palestine, 103 ff.). The Israelites were 
a part of this Aramaean migration. 

The sons of J acob are divided into four groups. Six — 
Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun — 
are said to be the sons of Leah. Leah probably means 
‘wild cow’ (Delitzsch, Prolegomena, 80; W. R. Smith, 
Kinship\ 254). This apparently means that these 
tribes were of near kin, and possessed as a common 


totem the ‘wild cow’ or ‘bovine antelope.' The 
tribes of Manasseh, Ephraim, and Benjamin traced 
their descent from Rachel. Rachel means ‘ewe,’ and 
these tnbes, though kindred to the other six, possessed 
a different totem. Judah was, in the period before the 
conquest, a far smaller tnbe than afterwards, for, as 
will appear later, many Palestiman clans were absorbed 
into Judah. Benjamin is said to have been the youngest 
son of Jacob, born in Palestine a long time after the 
others. The name Benjamin means ‘sons of the 
south,’ or ‘southerners’: the Benjamites are probably 
the ‘southerners’ of the tribe of Ephraim, and were 
gradually separated from that tnbe after the conquest 
of Canaan. Four sons of Jacob — Dan, Naphtali, Gad, 
and Asher— are said to be the sons of concubines. This 
less honourable birth probably means that they joined 
the confederacy later than the other tribes. Since the 
tnbe of Asher can be traced in the el-Amarna tablets in 
the region of their subsequent habitat (cf. Barton, 
Semitic Origins, 248 ff.), this tnbe probably joined the 
confederacy after the conquest of Palestine. Perhaps 
the same is true of the other three. 

4. The beginnings of Israel.— The original Israel, 
then, probably consisted of the eight tribes — Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Manasseh, 
and Ephraim, though perhaps the Rachel tnbes did 
not join the confederacy until they had escaped from 
Egypt (see § 6). These tribes, along with the other 
Abrahamidse— the Edomites, Ammomtes, and Moabites— 
moved westward from the Euphrates along the eastern 
border of Palestine. The Ammomtes, Moabites, and 
Edomites gained a foothold in the territories afterwards 
occupied by them. The Israehtes appear to have been 
compelled to move on to the less fertile steppe to the 
south, between Beersheba and Egypt, roaming at 
times as far as Sinai Budde (Rei. of Isr. to the Exile, 
6) regards the Khabiri, who in the el-Amarna tablets lay 
siege to Jerusalem, as Hebrews who made an incursion 
into Palestine, c. b.c. 1400. Though many scholars deny 
that they were Hebrews, perhaps they were. 

6. The Egyptian bondage.— From the time of the first 
Egyptian dynasty (c. b.c. 3000), the Egyptians had been 
penetrating into the Sinaitic Peninsula on account of the 
mines in the Wadi Maghara (cf. Breasted. Hist, of Egypt, 
48). In course of time Egypt dominated the whole region, 
and on this account it was called Musru, Egypt being 
Musru or Misraim (cf. Winckler, Hibbert Jour. ii. 571 ff., 
and XA7’®144ff.). Because of this, Winckler holds (KA T* 
212 ff.) that there is no historical foundation for the 
narrative of the Egyptian oppression of the Hebrews 
and their exodus from that country; all this, he con- 
tends, arose from a later imsunderstanding of the name 
Musru. But, as Budde (Rd. of Isr. to the ExUe, ch. i.) 
has pointed out, the firm and constant tradition of the 
Egyptian bondage, runmng as it does through all four 
of the Pentateuchal documents and forming the back- 
ground of all Israel’s religious and prophetic conscious- 
ness, must have some histoncal content. We know 
from the Egyptian monuments that at different times 
Bedu from Asia entered the country on account of its 
fertility. The famous Hyksos kings and their people 
found access to the land of the Nile m this way. Prob- 
ability, accordingly, strengthens the tradition that 
Hebrews so entered Egypt. Ex 1“ states that they were 
compelled to aid in building the cities of Pithom and 
Raamses. Excavations have shown that these cities 
were founded by Rameses n, (b.c. 1292-1225, cf. 
Hogarth, AxUhorUy and Archaeology, 55). It has been 
customary, therefore, to regard Rameses as the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, and Menephtah (Meren-ptah, 1225- 
1215) as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. This view has in 
recent years met with an unexpected difficulty. In 
1896 a stele was discovered in Egypt on which an in- 
scription of Menephtah, dated in his fifth year, mentions 
the Israelites as already in Palestine or the desert to the 
south of it, and as defeated there (cf. Breasted, Anc, 
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ttecords of Egypt, iii. 256 ft.). This inscription cele- 
brates a campaign which Menephtah made into Palestine 
in his third year (cf. Breasted, op. cii 272). On the 
surface this inscription, which contains by far the oldest 
mention of Israel yet discovered in any hterature, and 
the only mention in Egyptian, seems to favour Wmckler’s 
view. The subject cannot, however, be dismissed in 
so hght a manner. The persistent historical tradition 
which colours all Hebrew religious thought must have, 
one would think, some historical foundation. The 
main thread of it must be true, but in details, such as 
the reference to Pithom and Raamses, the tradition may 
be mistaken. Traditions attach themselves to different 
men, why not to different cities? Perhaps, as several 
scholars have suggested, another solution is more 
probable, that not aU of the Hebrews went to Egypt. 
Wildeboer {Jahvedunst en Volksrehgie Israel, 15) and 
Budde (op. dt. 10) hold that it was the so-called Joseph 
tnbes, Ephraim and Manasseh, that settled for a time 
in Egypt, and that Moses led forth. This receives 
some support from the fact that the E document, which 
originated among the Ephraimites, is the first one that 
remembers that the name Jahweh was, until the Exodus, 
unknown to them (cf. Ex 3i<). 

Probably we shall not go far astray, if we suppose 
that the Leah tribes were roaming the steppe to the 
south of Palestine where Menephtah defeated them, 
while the Rachel tribes, enticed into Egypt by the 
opportunity to obtain an easier livehhood, became 
entangled in trouble there, from which Moses emancipated 
them, perhaps in the reign of Menephtah himself. 

6. The Exodus.— -The J, E, and P documents agree in 
their main picture of the Exodus, although J differs 
from the other two in holding that the worship of 
Jahweh was known at an earlier time. Moses, they tell 
us, fled from Egypt and took refuge in Midian with 
Jethro, a Kenite priest (cf. Jg l^®). Here, according 
to E and P, at Horeb or Sinai, Jahweh’s holy mount, 
Moses first learned to worship Jahweh, who, he beheved, 
sent him to deliver from Egypt his oppressed brethren. 
After various plagues (J gives them as seven; E, five; 
and P, six) Moses led them out, and by Divine aid they 
escaped across the Red Sea. J makes this escape the 
result of Jahweh’s control of natural means (Ex 1421 ). 
Moses then led them to Sinai, where, according to both 
J and E, they entered into a solemn covenant with 
Jahweh to serve Him as their God. According to E 
(Ex 18^®-), It was Jethro, the Kenite or Midianite 
priest, who initiated them into the rite and mediated 
the covenant. After this the Rachel tribes probably 
allied themselves more closely to the Leah tribes, and, 
through the aid of Moses, gradually led them to adopt 
the worship of Jahweh. Religion was at this period 
purely an affair of ritual and material success, and since 
clans had escaped from Egypt through the name of 
Jahweh, others would more readily adopt His worship 
also. Perhaps it was during this period that the Rachel 
tribes first became a real part of the Israelite con- 
federation. 

7. The Wilderness wandering. — For some time the 
habitat of Israel, as thus constituted, was the region 
between Sinai on the south and Kadesh, — a spring 
some fifty miles south of Beersheba, — on the north. 
At Kadesh the fountain was sacred, and at Sinai there 
was a sacred mountain. Moses became during this period 
the sheik of the united tribes. Because of his pre- 
eminence in the knowledge of Jahweh he acquired this 
paramount influence in all their counsels. In the 
traditions this period is called the Wandering in the 
Wilderness, and it is said to have continued forty years. 
The expression ‘forty years’ is, however, used by D 
and his followers in a vague way for an indefinite period 
of time. In this case it is probably rather over than 
under the actual amount. 

The region in which Israel now roamed was anything 
but fertile, and the people naturally turned their eyes 


to more promising pasture lands. This the^ did with 
the more confidence, because Jahweh, their new God, 
had just delivered a portion of them from Egypt in an 
extraordinary manner. Naturally they desired the 
most fertile land in the region, Palestine Finding 
themselves for some reason unable to move directly 
upon it from the south (Nu 13 14), perhaps because the 
hostile Amalekites interposed, they made a circuit to 
the eastward. According to the traditions, their detour 
extended around the territones of Edom and Moab, so 
that they came upon the territory north of the Arnon, 
where an Amorite kingdom had previously been estab- 
hshed, over which, in the city of Heshbon, Sihon ruled. 
See Amorites. 

8. The trans-Jordanic conquest. — The account of • he 
conquest of the kingdom of Sihon is given by E with a 
few additions from J in Nu 21. No details are given, 
but it appears that in the battles Israel was victorious. 
We learn from the P document in Nu 32 that the con- 
quered cities of this region were divided between the 
tnbes of Reuben and Gad. Perhaps it was at this 
time that the tnbe of Gad came into the confederacy. 
At least they appear in real history here for the first 
time. The genealogies represent Gad as the son of a 
slave-girl. This, as already noted, probably means 
that the tnbe j'oined the nation at a comparatively late 
period. Probably the Gadites came in from the desert 
at this penod, and in umon with the Reubenites won 
this territory, which extended from the Arnon to a 
point a httle north of Heshbon. It is usually supposed 
that the territory of Reuben lay to the south of that of 
Gad, extending from the Arnon to Elealeh, north of 
Heshbon; but in reality each took certain cities 
in such a way that their terntory interpenetrated 
(Nu 32M). Thus the Gadites had Dibon. Ataroth, and 
Aroer to the south, Jazer north of Heshbon, and Beth- 
nimrah and Beth-haran in the Jordan valley; while the 
Reubenites had Baal-meon, Nebo, Heshbon, and 
Elealeh, which lay between these. Probably the 
country to the north was not conquered until later. It 
is true that D claims that Og, the king of Bashan, was 
conquered at this time, but it is probable that the con- 
quest of Bashan by a part of the tnbe of Manasseh was 
a backward movement from the west after the con- 
quest of Palestine was accomplished. During this 
period Moses died, and Joshua became the leader of 
the nation. 

9. Crossing the Jordan. — Theconquests of the tribe of 
Gad brought the Hebrews into the Jordan valley, but the 
swiftly fiowing river with its banks of clay formed 
an insuperable obstacle to these primitive folk. The 
traditions tell of a miraculous stoppage of the waters. 
The Arabic historian Nuwairi tells of a land-slide of one 
of the clay hills that border the Jordan, which afforded 
an opportunity to the Arabs to complete a military 
bndge. The account of this was pubhshed with transla- 
tion in the PEFSt, 1895, p. 253 ff. The J wnter would 
see in such an event, as he did in the action of the winds 
upon the waters of the Red Sea, the hand of Jahweh. 
The accounts of it in which the priests and the ark figure 
are of later ongin. These stories explained the ori^n of 
a circle of sacred stones called Qilgal, which lay on the 
west of the Jordan, by the supposition that the priests 
had taken these stones from the bed of the river at the 
time of the crossing. 

10. The conquest of Canaan. — The first point of 
attack after crossing the Jordan was Jericho. In Jos 6 
J’s account and E’s account of the taking of Jericho 
are woven together (cf. the Oxford Hexateuch, or SBOT^ 
ad, loc.). According to the J account, the Israelites 
marched around the city once a day for six days. As 
they made no attack, the besieged were thrown off 
their guard, so that, when on the seventh day the Israel- 
ites made an attack at the end of their marching, they 
easily captured the town. As to the subsequent coune 
of the conquest, the sources differ widely. The D and 
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? strata of the book of Joshua, which form the main 
portion of It, represent Joshua as gaining possession 
of the country m two great battles, and as dividing it up 
among the tribes by lot. The J account of the conquest, 
however, which has been preserved in Jg 1 and Jos 
8-10. 131- 7*- « 151^-19 161-8. 10 1711-18 1947^ while 

it represents Joshua as the leader of the Rachel tnbes 
and as winning a decisive victory near Gibeon, declares 
that the tribes went up to win their territory singly, 
and that in the end their conquest was only partial 
This representation is much older than the other, and is 
much more in accord with the subsequent course of 
events and with histoncal probability. 

According to J, there seem to have been at least three 
lines of attack: (1) that which Joshua led up the valley from 
Jericho to Ai and Bethel, from which the territories after- 
wards occupied by Ephraim and Benjamin were secured. 
(2) A movement on the part of the tribe of Judah followed 
by the Simeonites, south-westward from Jericho into the 
hill-country about Bethlehem and Hebron. (3) Lastly, 
there was the movement of the northern tribes into the 
hill-country which borders the great plain of Jezreel. J m 
Jos 11^ ^'9 tells us that in a great battle by the Waters of 
Merom (wh see) Joshua won for the Israelites a 'vdctory 
over four petty hangs of the north, which gave the Israelites 
their foothold there. In the course of these struggles a 
disaster betell the tribes of Simeon and Levi in an attempt 
to take Shechem, which practically annihilated Levi, and 
greatly weakened Simeon (cf. Gn 34). This disaster was 
thought to be a Divine punishment for reprehensible conduct 
(Gn 49**^) J distinctly states (Jg 1) that the conquest 
was not complete, but that two lines of fortresses, remaining 
in the possession of the Canaanites. cut the Israelitish 
territory into three sections . One of these consis ted of Dor, 
Megiddo Taanach, Ibleam, and Beth-shean, and gave the 
Canaanites control of the great plain of Jezreel while, holding 
as they did Jerusalem, Aimlon, Har-heres (Beth-«!hemesh), 
and Gezer, they cut the tribe of Judah oft from their noi t hem 
kinsfolk. J further tells us distinctly that not all the 
Canaanites were driven out, but that the Canaanites and the 
Hebrews lived together. Later, he says, Israel made slaves 
of the Canaanites. This latter statement is perhaps true for 
those Canaanites who held out in these fortresses, but reasons 
will be iiven later for believing that by intermarriage a gradual 
fusion between Canaanites and Israelites took place. 

Reasons have been adduced (§ 3) for believing that the 
tribe of Asher had been in the country from about b c 1400. 
(The conquest probably occurred about 12(X).) Probably 
they allied themselves with the other tribes when the latter 
entered Canaan. At what time the tribes of Naphtali and 
Dan joined the Hebrew federation vre have no means of 
knowing J tells us (Jg 1®* ®) that the Danites struggled 
for a foothold in the ShephSlah, where they obtained but 
an insecure footing. As they afterwards migrated from 
here (Jg 17. 18), and as a place in this region was called 
the ‘Camp of Dan* (Jg 13®® 18^-), probably their hold was 
very insecure. We learn from Jg 15 that they possessed the 
town of Zorah, where Samson was afterwards bom. 

11, Period of tlie Judges.— During this period, which ex- 
tended from about 1200 to about 1020 b.c., Israel became 
naturalized in the land, and amalgamated with the 
Canaanites. The chronology of the period as given in 
the Book of Judges is certainly too long. The Deuter- 
onomic editor, who is responsible for this chronology, 
probably reckoned forty years as the equivalent of a 
generation, and 1 K 6^ gives us the key to his scheme. 
He made the time from the Exodus to the founding of 
the Temple twelve generations (cf. Moore, ‘Judges’ in 
ICC, p. xxxviii.). The so-caUed ‘Minor Judges’ — ^Tola, 
Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon (Jg 10^-® 12«-“) — ^were 
not included in the editor’s chronology. The statements 
concerning them were added by a later hand. As 
three of their names appear elsewhere as clan names 
(cf. Gn 46W- «, Nu 26»' », Dt 3«). and as another is a 
city (Jos 21*0), scholars are agreed that these were not 
real judges, but that they owe their existence to the 
mistake of a late writer. Similarly, Shamgar (Jg 3®0 was 
not a real judge. His name appears where it does because 
some late writer mistakenly inferred that the reference 
to Shamgar (probably a Hittite chief) in Jg 5» was an 
allusion to an earlier judge (cf. Moore, JAOS xix. 
159 ft.). Some doubt attaches also to Othniel, who is 


elsewhere a younger brother of a Caleb, — ^the Calebites, a 
branch of the Edomite clan of the Kenaz (cf. Jg with 
Gn 36U 16 43)^ which had settled m Southern Judah. 
This doubt is increased by the fact that the whole of the 
narrative of the invasion of Cushan-nshathaim, king of 
Mesopotamia, is the work of the editor, R®, and also by 
the fact that no king of Mesopotamia who could have 
made such an invasion is known to have existed at this 
time Furthermore, had such a king invaded Israel, 
his power would have been felt in the north and not in 
Judah. If there is any historical kernel in this narrative, 
probably it was the Edomites who were the perpetrators 
of the invasion, and their name has become corrnpted 
(cf. Paton, Sj/r. and Pal. 161). It is difficult, then, to 
see how Othniel should have been a deliverer, as he 
seems to have belonged to a kindred clan, but the 
whole matter may have been confused by oral trans- 
mission. Perhaps the narrative is a distorted remi- 
niscence of the settlement m Southern Judah of the 
Edomitic clans of Caleb and Othniel. 

The real judges were Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, Jeph- 
thah, Ell, and Samuel. Samson was a kind of giant-hero, 
but he always fought single-handed, he was no leader 
and organizer of men, and it is difficult to see how he 
can justly be called a judge. The age was a period of 
great tribal restlessness Others were trying to do 
what the Israelites had done, and gain a foothold in 
Palestine. Wave after wave of attempted invasion 
broke over the land. Each coming from a different 
direction affected a different part of it, and in the part 
affected a patriot would arouse the Hebrews of the 
vicinity and expel the invader. The influence thus 
acquired, and the position which the wealth derived 
from the spoil of war gave him, made such a person 
the sheik of his district for the time being Thus the 
judges were in reality great tnbal chieftains. They 
owed their office to personal prowess. Because of 
their character their countrymen brought to them their 
causes to adjust, and they had no authonty except public 
opinion whereby to enforce their decisions. 

Deborah and Barak delivered Israel, not from in- 
vaders, but from a monarch whom up to that time the 
Hebrews had been unable to overcome. It is probable 
that this power was Hittite (cf. Moore, JAOS, xix. 
158 ff.). This episode, which should probably be dated 
about 1150, marks the conclusion of the conquest of 
Northern Palestine. 

There were four real invasions from outside during 
the penod of the judges: that of the Moabites, which 
called Ehud into prominence; that of the Midianites, 
which gave Gideon his opportunity; that of the Am- 
monites, from whom Jephthah delivered Gilead, and 
that of the Philistines, against whom Samson, Eli, 
Samuel, and Saul struggled, but who were not overcome 
until the reign of David. The first of these invasions 
affected the temtories of Reuben and Gad on the east, 
and of Benjamin on the west, of the Jordan It probably 
occurred early in the period. The second invasion 
affected the country of Ephraim and Manasseh, and 
probably occurred about the middle of the period. 
Gideon’s son Abimelech endeavoured to establish a 
petty kingdom in Shechem after Gideon had run his 
successful career, but the attempt at kingship was 
premature (cf. Jg 9). The Ammonite invasion affected 
only Gilead, while the Philistine invasion was later, 
more prolonged, and affected all of Central Palestine. 
These people came into Palestine from the outside (cf. 
Philistines), pushed the inhabitants of the Maritime 
Plain back upon the Israelites, made many attempts 
to conquer the hill-country, and by the end of the reign 
of Saul held the greater part of the Plain of Jezreel. 

The struggles with these invaders gradually called 
into existence a national consciousness in Israel. It is 
clear from the song of Deborah that when that poem 
was written there was no sense of national unity. A 
dim sense of kinship held the tribes together, but this 
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kinship brought to Deborah’s standard only those 
who had some tribal interest m the struggle. The 
Reubenites did not respond to the appeal (Jg 5^®), while 
the tribe of Judah is not mentioned at all. 

At the end of the period, the kingship of Saul, who 
responded to a call to help Jabesh, a Gileadite city, 
against a second invasion of Ammonites, is the expression 
of a developing national consciousness. 

At some time dunng this period a part of the Danites 
moved to the foot of Mount Iiermon,»to the city which was 
henceforth to be called Dan (Jg 17. 18). Dunng these years 
the process of amalgamation between the Israelites and 
the tribes previously inhabiting the land went steadily 
forward. Perhaps it occurred in the tribe of Judah on a 
larger scale than elsewhere. At all events, we can trace it 
there more clearly. The stories of Judah’s marriages in 
Gn 38 really represent the union of Shuaites and Tamarites 
with the tnbe. The union of the Kenazites and Calebites 
with Judah has already been noted. The Kenites also 
united with them (Jg lie), as did also the Jerahmeelites 
(of. 1 S 3029 ipp^th 1 Ch 29) What went on in Judah occurred 
to some extent in all the tubes, though probably Judah 
excelled in this. Perhaps it was a larger admixture of 
foreign blood that gave Judah its sense of aloofness from 
the rest of Israel. Certain it is, however, that the great 
increase in strength which Israel experienced between the 
time of Deborah and the time of David cannot be accounted 
for on the basis of natural increase. There were elements 
in the religion of the Israelites which, notwithstanding 
the absorption of culture from the Canaanites. enabled 
Israel to absorb in turn the Canaanites themselves. The 
rehgious and ethical aspects of the period will be considered 
in connexion with the religion. 

12. Reign of Saul. — There are two accounts of how 
Saul became king. The older of these (1 S 9^ 

HI 16 ) tells how Saul was led to Samuel in seeking some 
lost asses, how Samuel anointed him to be king, and 
how about a month after that the men of Jabesh-gilead, 
whom the Ammonites were besieging, sent out messengers 
earnestly imploring aid. Saul, by means of a gory 
symbohsm consonant with the habits of his age, sum- 
moned the Israelites to follow him to war. They 
responded, and by means of the army thus raised he 
delivered the distressed city. As a result of this Saul was 
proclaimed king, apparently by acclamation. The 
later account (which consists of the parts of 1 S 8-12 not 
enumerated above) presents a picture which is so un- 
natural that it cannot be histoncal. Saul gained his 
kingdom, then, because of his success as a military 
leader. Probably at first his sovereignty was acknowl- 
edged only by the Rachel tribes and Gilead. 

The Philistines, upon hearing that Israel had a king, 
naturally endeavoured to crush him. Soon after his 
accession, therefore, Saul was compelled to repel an 
invasion, by which the Philistines had penetrated to 
Michmash, within ten miles of his capital. Their camp 
was separated from Saul’s by the deep gorge of Mich- 
mash. Owing to the daring and valour of Jonathan, 
a victory was gained for Israel which gave Saul for a 
time freedom from these enemies (cf. 1 S 13. 14). Saul 
occupied this respite in an expedition against Israel’s 
old-time enemies the Amalekites. Our account of this 
(1 S 15) comes from the later (E) source, and gives us, 
by way of explaining Saul’s later insanity, the statement 
that he did not destroy the accursed Amalekites with all 
their belongings, but presumed to take some booty from 
them. 

Soon, however, Saul was compelled once more to take 
up arms against the Fhihstines, whom he fought with 
varying fortunes until they slew him in battle on Mount 
Gilboa. During the later years of Saul’s life fits of 
insamty came upon him with increasing frequency. 
These were interpreted by his contemporaries to mean 
that Jahweh had abandoned him; thus his followers 
were gradually estranged from him. A large part of 
the space devoted to his reign by the sacred writers is 
occupied with the relations between Saul and the 
youthful David. These narratives are purely personal. 
The only light which they throw upon the political 


history of the period is that they make it clear tli.it 
Saul’s hold upon the tnbe oi Judah was not a very firm 
one. 

How long the reign of Saul continued we have no 
means of knowing. The Books of Samuel contain no 
statement concermng it. Many scholars believe that 
the editor of Samuel purposely omitted it because he 
regarded David as the legitimate religious successor 
of Samuel, and viewed Saul consequently as a usurper. 
Saul must have ruled for some years — ten or fifteen, 
probably — and his kingdom included not only the 
territory from the Plain of Jezreel to Jerusalem, with a 
less firm hold upon Judah, but the trans-Jordamc 
Gileadites The latter were so loyal to him that his 
son, when Judah seceded, abandoned his home in 
Gibeon, and made Mahanaim his capital. What attitude 
the tribes to the north of Jezreel took towards Saul we 
do not know. 

13. Reign of David. — Before Saul’s death David had 
attached the men of Judah so firmly to himself, and had 
exhibited such qualities of leadership, that, when Saul 
fell at Gilboa, David made himself king of Judah, his 
capital being Hebron. As Jonathan, the crown prince, 
had fallen in battle, Abner, Saul’s faithful general, 
made Ish-baal (called in Samuel Ish-bosheth) king, re- 
moving his residence to Mahanaim. For seven and a 
half years civil war dragged itself along. Then Joab 
by treacherous murder removed Abner (2 S 3 ^^^ ), 
assassins disposed of the weak Ish-baal, and Israel and 
Judah were soon united again under one monarch, 
David. We are not to understand from 2 S 5 that the 
elders of Israel all came immediately in one body to 
make David king. Probably they came one by one 
at intervals of time. There were many tribal jealousies 
and ambitions deterring some of them from such a 
course, but the times demanded a united kingdom, and 
as there was no one but David who gave promise of 
establishing such a monarchy, they ultimately yielded 
to the logic of events. 

David soon devoted himself to the consolidation of 
his territory. Just at the northern edge of the tribe 
of Judah, commanding the highway from north to 
south, stood the ancient fortress of Jerusalem. It had 
never been in the possession of the Israelites. The 
Jebusites, who had held it since Israel’s entrance into 
Canaan, fondly believed that its position rendered it 
impregnable. This city David captured, and with 
the insight of genius made it his capital (2 S 5^ ). This 
choice was a wise one in every way. Had he continued 
to dwell in Hebron, both Benjamin — which had in the 
previous reign been the royal tribe — and Ephraim — 
which never easily yielded precedence to any other 
clan — would have regarded him as a Judsean rather 
than a national leader. Jerusalem was to the Israelites 
a new city. It not only had no associations with the 
tribal differences of the past, but, lying as it did on 
the borderland of two tribes, was neutral territory. 
Moreover, the natural facilities of its situation easily 
made it an almost impregnable fortress. David accord- 
ingly rebuilt the Jebusite stronghold and took up his 
residence in it, and from this time onward it became the 
city of David. 

The Philistines, ever jealous of the rising power of 
Israel, soon attacked David in his new capital, but he 
gained such a victory over them (2 S 5 ^^ ) that m the 
future he seems to have been able to seek them out city 
by city and subdue them at his leisure (2 S 8^ ). Having 
crushed the Philistines, David turned his attention to the 
trans-Jordanic lands. He attacked Moab, and after his 
victory treated the conquered with the greatest bar- 
barity (8*), He was, however, the child of his age. 
AU wars were cruel, and the Assyrians could teach even 
David lessons in cruelty. Edom was also conquered 
(8“- w). Ammon needlessly provoked a war with 
David, and after a long siege their capital Kabbah, oa 
the distant border of the desert, succumbed (10. 11). Tha 
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petty Aramaean State of Zobah was drawn into the war, 
and was compelled to pay tribute ). Damascus, 
whose inhabitants, as kinsfolk of the people of Zobah, 
tned to aid the latter, was finally made a tnbutaiy 
State also (8®^ ), so that within a few years David built up 
a considerable empire. This territory he did not attempt 
to organize in a political way, but, according to the 
universal Oriental custom of his time, he ruled it through 
tnbutary native pnnces. Toi, king of Hamath, and 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent embassies to welcome David 
into the brotherhood of kings. Thus Israel became 
united, and gained a recognized position among the 
nations. 

This success was possible because at the moment Assyria 
and Egypt were both weak In the former country the 
period of weakness which followed the leign of the great 
Tiglath-pileser i. was at its height, while in the latter land 
the 21st dynasty, with its dual line of rulers at Thebes and 
Tanis, rendered the country powerless through internal 
dissensions. 

David upon his removal to Jerusalem organized his 
court upon a more extensive scale than Saul had ever 
done, and, according to Oriental custom, increased his 
harem. The early Semite was often predisposed to 
sexual weakness, and David exhibited the frequent 
bent of his race. His sin with Bathsheba, and subsequent 
treachery to her husband Uriah, need not be re-told. 
David’s fondness for his son Absalom and his lax treat- 
ment of him produced more dire political consequences. 
Absalom led a rebellion which drove the king from 
Jerusalem and nearly cost Mm his throne. David on 
this occasion, like Ish-baal before him, took refuge at 
Mahanaim, the east Jordanic hinterland. Here David’s 
conduct towards the rebellious son was such that, but 
for the fact that the relentless Joab disregarded the 
express commands of his royal master and put Absalom 
to death after his army had been defeated, it is doubtful 
whether Absalom would not have tnumphed in the 
end. A smaller revolt grew out of this, but the re- 
duction of Abel near Dan in the north finally restored 
David’s authority throughout the land. 

During the reign of David, though we do not know in 
what part of it, two misfortimes befell the country. The 
first of these was a famine for three successive years 
<2 S 21). The means taken to win back the favour of 
Jahweh, which it was supposed Israel had forfeited, so 
that He should give rain again, is an eloquent com- 
mentary on the barbarous nature of the age and the 
primitive character of its religious conceptions. The 
other event was a plague, which followed an attempt of 
David to take a census (ch. 24), and which the Israelites 
accordingly believed Jahweh had sent to punish the king 
for presumptuously introducing such an innovation. 

The last days of David were rendered unquiet by the 
attempt of his son.Adonijah to seize the crown (1 K 1). 
Having, however, fixed the succession upon Solomon, 
the son of Bathsheba, David is said to have left to him 
as an inhentance the duty of taking vengeance upon 
Joab and Shimei (1 K 2i^f ). 

To the reign of David subsequent generations looked 
as the golden age of Israel. Never again did the bound- 
aries of a united Israelitish empire extend so far. These 
boundaries, magnified a little by fond imagination, 
became the ideal limits of the Promised Land. David 
himself, idealized by later ages, became the prototype 
of the Messiah. The reign of David is said to have 
lasted forty years. It probably extended from about 
B.C. 1017 to 977. 

14. Eeign of Solomon. — Probably upon the accession 
of Solomon, certainly during his reign, two of the tribu- 
tary States, Edom and Damascus, gained their inde- 
pendence (1 K 1B<-25). The remainder of the empire 
of David was held by Solomon until his death. Up to 
the time of Solomon the Israelites had been a simple 
rural people untouched by the splendour or the culture 
of the world outside. Simple shepherds and vine- 
dressers, they knew nothing of the splendours of Tyre 


or Babylon or Egypt, and had never possessed wealth 
enough to enjoy such splendours had they known them. 
David had nsen from the people, and to his death 
remained a simple man of his race. Solomon, born m 
the purple, determined to bring his kingdom into line 
with the great powers of the world. He accordingly 
consummated a marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh, 
probably one of the Pharaohs of the Tanite branch of 
the 21st dynasty. This marriage brought Mm into 
touch with the old civihzation of Egypt. In ordei to 
equip Ms capital with pubhc buildings suitable to the 
estate of such an empire, Solomon hired Phoenician 
architects, and constructed a palace for himself, one for 
the daughter of Pharaoh, and a Temple of such mag- 
mficence as the rustic Isiaehtes had never seen Later 
generations have overlaid the accounts of these, espe- 
cially of the Temple, with many glosses, increasing the 
impression of their grandeur (cf Temple), but there is 
no doubt that in the way of luxury they far surpassed 
anything previously known in Israel The whole pile was 
approached through a hypostyle hall built on Egyptian 
models, called the ‘house of the forest of Lebanon,’ 
while into the Temple brazen work and brazen instru- 
ments were introduced, m flagrant violation of Israelitish 
traditions. Even a brazen altar of burnt-offering was 
substituted for the traditional altar of stone. Orna- 
ments of palm trees and cherubim such as adorned the 
temple of Melkart at Tyre decorated not only the 
interior of the Temple, but the brazen instruments as 
well. These religious innovations were looked upon 
with disfavour by many of Solomon’s contemporaries 
(cf. 1 K 1228 b), and the buildings, although the boast 
of a later age, were regarded with mingled feehngs by 
those who were compelled to pay the taxes by which 
they were erected. 

Not only in buildings but also in his whole estabhshment 
did Solomon depart from the simple ways of his father. 
He not only mamed the daughters of many of the petty 
Palestiman kings who were his tributaries, but filled 
Ms harem with numerous other beauties besides. Prob- 
ably the statement that he had 700 wives and 300 
concubines (1 K 11*) is the exaggeration of a latei 
wnter, but, allowing for this, his harem must have been 
very numerous. His method of living was of course in 
accord with the magnificent buildings which he had 
erected. To support tMs splendour the old system 
of taxation was inadequate, and a new method had to 
be devised. The whole country was divided into twelve 
districts, each of wMch was placed under the charge of 
a tax-gatherer, and compelled to furnish for the king’s 
house the provision for one month in each year (1 K 
4^-“). It is noteworthy that in this division economic 
conditions rather than tribal territories were followed. 
Not only were the tribes unequal in numbers, but the 
territory of certain sections was much more productive 
than that of others. Solomon’s tax-collectors were 
placed in the most fertile sections of the land. Solomon 
is also said to have departed from the simple ways of 
his father by introducing horses and chariots for his 
use. The ass is the animal of the simple Palestinian. 
The anaent Hebrew always looked askance at a horse. 
It was an emblem of pride and luxury. In his eyes 
it was the instrument of war, not of peace. The intro- 
duction of this luxury further estranged many of 
Solomon's non-Judaean subjects. His wealth was 
increased by Ms commerce with South Arabia. He 
established a fleet of trading vessels on the Red Sea, 
manned with Phoenician sailors (1 K Q**®-). 

Early in his reign Solomon obtained a reputation for 
wisdom. ‘ Wisdom ’ to the early Hebrew did not mean 
philosophy, but practical insight into human nature 
and skill in the management of people (cf. 1 K 3“-**). 
It was this skill that enabled Mm to hold his kingdom 
intact in spite of Ms many innovations. It was this 
skill that in the later traditions made Solomon, for the 
Israelite, the typical wise man. Although we cannot 
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longer ascnbe to him either the Book of Proverbs or 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, his reputation for wisdom was 
no doubt deserved 

Solomon’s reign is said to have continued forty years 
(1 K 1142). If this be so, B.c. 977--937 is probably the 
penod covered. Towards the close of Solomon’s reign 
the tribe of Ephraim, which in the time of the Judges 
could hardly bear to allow another tribe to take pre- 
cedence of it. became restless. Its leader was Jeroboam, a 
young Ephraimite officer to whom Solomon had entrusted 
the administration of the affairs of the Joseph tnbes 
( 1 K 1 1 * 8 ) . His plans for rebelling involved the fortifica- 
tion of his native city Zeredah which called Solomon’s 
attention to his plot, and he fled accordingly to Egypt, 
where he found refuge. In the latter country the 21st 
dynasty, with which Solomon had intermarried, had passed 
away, and the Libyan Shishak (Sheshonk), the founder 
of the 22nd dynasty, had ascended the throne in n.a 946. 
He ruled a united Egypt, and entertained ambitions to 
renew Egypt’s Asiatic empire. Shishak accordingly 
welcomed Jeroboam and offered him asylum, but was 
not prepared while Solomon lived to give him an 
army with which to attack his master. 

16. Division of the kingdom.— Upon the death of 
Solomon, his son Rehoboam seems to have been pro- 
claimed king in Judah without opposition, but as some 
doubt concerning the loyalty of the other tnbes, of 
which Ephraim was leader, seems to have existed, 
Rehoboam went to Shechem to be anointed as king at 
their ancient shnne (1 K 12iff ). Jeroboam, having 
been informed in his Egyptian retreat of the progress of 
affairs, returned to Shechem and prompted the elders 
of the tnbes assembled there to exact from Rehoboam a 
promise that in case they accepted him as monarch he 
would relieve them of the heavy taxation which his 
father had imposed upon them. After considenng 
the matter three days, Rehoboam rejected the advice 
of the older and wiser counsellors, and gave such an 
answer as one bred to the doctrine of the Divine right 
of kings would naturally give. The substance of his 
reply was: ‘ My httle finger shall be thicker than my 
father’s loins ’ As the result of this answer all the 
tnbes except Judah and a portion of Benjamin refused 
to acknowledge the descendant of David, and made 
Jeroboam their king. Judah remained faithful to the 
heir of her old hero, and, because Jerusalem was on 
the border of Benjamin, the Judaean kings were able 
to retain a strip of the land of that tribe varsdng from 
time to time in width from four to eight miles. All 
else was lost to the Davidic dynasty. 

The chief forces which produced this disruption 
were economic, but they were not the only forces. 
Reli^ous conservatism also did its share. Solomon 
had in many ways contravened the religious customs 
of his nation. His brazen altar and brazen utensils 
for the Temple were not orthodox. Although he made 
no attempt to centralize the worship at his Temple 
(which was in reality his royal chapel), his disregard 
of sacred ritual had its effect, and Jeroboam made an 
appeal to religious conservatism when he said, ‘ Behold 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt.’ Since we know the history only through 
the work of a propagandist of a later type of religion, 
the attitude of Jeroboam has long been misunderstood. 
He was not a religious innovator, but a religious con- 
servative. 

When the kingdom was divided, the tributary States 
of course gained their independence, and Israel’s empire 
was at an end. The days ef her political glory had been 
less than a century, and her empire passed away never 
to return. The nation, divided and its parts often 
warring with one another, could not easily become 
again a power of importance. 

16. From Jeroboam to Ahab (937-876). ~ After the 
division of the kingdom, the southern portion, consisting 
chiefly of the tribe of Judah, was known as the kingdom 


of Judah, while the northern division was known as 
the kingdom of Israel Judah remained loyal to the 
Davidic dynasty as long as she maintained her in- 
dependence, but in Israel frequent changes of dynasty 
occurred Only one family furnished more than four 
monarchs, some only two, while several failed to transmit 
the throne at all. The kings dunng the first penod 
were* 

Israel Judah. 

Jeroboam I. 937-916. Rehoboam . 937-920. 

Nadab . . 915-913. Abijam . . 920-917. 

Baasha . . 913-889 Asa . . . 917-876. 

Elah . . 889-887. Jehoshaphat 876- 

Zimri . . days. 

Omn . . 887-875. 

Few of the details of the reign of Jeroboam have 
come down to us. He fortified Shechem (1 K 1225), 
but Tirzah (which Klostermann regards as the same as 
Zeredah) was also a residence (1 K 14^7). Jeroboam 
extended his royal patronage to two sanctuaries, Dan 
and Bethel, the one at the northern and the other at 
the southern extremity of his territory. Naturally 
there were hostile relations between him and Judah as 
long as Jeroboam lived. No details of this hostility 
have come down to us. If we had only the Biblical 
records before us, we should suppose that Jeroboam 
was aided in this war by Shishak of Egypt, for we 
are told how he invaded Judah (1 K 142 S) and com- 
pelled Rehoboam to pay a tribute which stnpped the 
Temple of much of its golden treasure and ornamenta- 
tion. It appears from the Egyptian inscriptions, 
however, that Shishak’s campaign was directed against 
both the Hebrew kingdoms alike. His army marched 
northward to the latitude of the Sea of Gahlee, captured 
the towns of Megiddo, Taanach, and Shunem in the 
plain of Jezreel, the town of Bethshean at the junction 
of Jezreel with the Jordan valley, and invaded the 
East-Jordanic country as far as Mahanaim. Many 
towns in Judah were captured also. (Of. Breasted 's 
Hist, of Egypt, 630.) How deep the enmity between 
Israel and Judah had become may be inferred from the 
fact that this attack of the Egyptian monarch did not 
drive them to peace 

Shishak’s campaign seems to have been a mere plunder- 
ing raid. It established no permanent Asiatic empire 
for Egypt. After this attack, Rehoboam, according to 
the Chronicler, strengthened the fortifications of his 
kingdom (2 Ch 115 -u). According to this passage, his 
territory extended to Mareshah {TeU Sandehannah) 
and Gath (Tell es-Safi?) in the Shephglah, and south- 
ward as far as Hebron. No mention is made of any town 
north of Jerusalem or in the Jordan valley. 

The hostile relations between the two kingdoms 
were perpetuated after the death of Rehoboam, during 
the short reign of Abijam. In the early part of the reign 
of Asa, while Nadab was on the throne of Israel, active 
hostilities ceased sufficiently to allow the king of Israel 
to besiege the Philistine city of Gibbethon, a town 
in the northern part of the Maritime Plain opposite the 
middle portion of the Israelitish temtory. The 
Israelitish monarch felt strong enough to endeavour 
to extend his dominions by compelling these ancient 
enemies of his race to submit once more. During the 
siege of this town, Baasha, an ambitious man of the 
tribe of Issachar, conspired against Nadab, accom- 
plished his assassination, and had himself proclaimed 
king in his stead (1 K 1527 - 29 ) Thus the dynasty of 
Jeroboam came to an end in the second generation. 

Baasha upon his accession determined to push more 
vigorously the war with Judah. Entenng into an 
alliance with Benhadad i. of Damascus, he proceeded 
to fortify Ramah, five miles north of Jerusalem, as a 
base of operations against Judah. Asa in this crisis 
collected all the treasure that he could, sent it to Ben- 
hadad, and bought him off, persuading him to break 
his alliance with Israel and to enter into one with Judah. 
Benhadad thereupon attacked some of the towns in 
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north-eastern Galilee, and Baasha was compelled to 
desist from his Judiean campaign and defend his own 
borders. Asa took this opportunity to fortify Geba, 
about eight miles north-east of Jerusalem, and Mizpeh, 
five miles to the north-west of it (1 K 15‘®-22). The 
only other important event of Asa’s reign known to us 
consisted of the erection by Asa’s mother of an asherah 
made in a disgustingly realistic form, which so shocked 
the sense of the time that Asa was compelled to remove 
it 05^3). Cf., for fuller discussion, below, II. § 1 (3). 

Dunng the reign of Elah an attempt was made once 
more to capture Gibbethon. The siege was being 
prosecuted by an able general named Omri, w’hile the 
weak king was enjoying himself at Tirzah, which had 
been the royal residence since the days of Jeroboam 
While the king was in a drunken brawl he w'as killed 
by Zimn, the commander of his chariots, who was then 
himself proclaimed king. Omri, how’ever, upon hearing 
of this, hastened from Gibbethon to Tirzah, overthrew 
and slew Zimn, and himself became king. Thus once 
more did the dynasty change. Omri proved one of 
the ablest rulers the Northern Kingdom ever had. The 
Bible tells us little of him, but the information we denve 
from outside sources enables us to place him in proper 
perspective. His fame spread to Assyria, where, even 
after his dynasty had been overthrown, he was thought 
to be the ancestor of Israeli tish kings (cf. KIB i. 151). 
Omri, perceiving the splendid military possibilities of 
the hill of Samaria, chose that for his capital, fortified 
it, and made it one of his residences, thus introducing 
to history a name destined in succeeding generations 
to play an important part. He appears to have made 
a peaceful alliance with Damascus, so that war between 
the two kingdoms ceased. He also formed an alliance 
with the king of Tyre, taking Jezebel, the daughter of 
the Tyrian king Ethbaal, as a wife for his son Ahab. 
We also learn from the Moabite Stone that Omri con- 
quered Moab, compelling the Moabites to pay tribute. 
According to the Bible, this tnbute w’as paid in wool 
(2 K 3^). Scanty as our information is, it furmshes 
evidence that both in military and m civil affairs Omri 
must be counted as the ablest ruler of the Northern 
Kingdom. Of the nature of the relations between 
Israel and Judah during his reign we have no hint. 
Probably, however, peace prevailed, since we find the 
next two kings of these kingdoms in alliance, 

17. From Ahab to Jeroboam H. (875-781).— 

The monarchs of tlfis period were as follows: — 
Israel. Judah. 

Ahab . . 875-853. Jehoshaphat . 875-851. 

Ahaziah . 853-851. Jehoram . . 851-843 

Joram . . 851-842. Ahaziah . . 843-842. 

Jehu . . 842-814. Athaliah . . 842-836. 

Jehoahaz . 814-797. Joash . . . 836-796. 

Jehoash . 797-781. Amaziah . . 796-782. 

Azariah 

(Uzziah) 782- . 

With the reign of Ahab we come upon a new period 
in Israel’s history. Economic and religious forces which 
had been slowly developing for centuries now matured 
for action and made the period one of remarkable 
activity. Movements began which were destined in their 
far-off consummation to differentiate the religion of 
Israel from the other religions of the world. 

The new queen Jezebel was a Tyrian princess. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, she was permitted to raise 
shrines for her native deities, Melkart and Ashtart of 
Tyre. These gods were kindred to Jahweh and the 
Canaanite Baals in that all had sprung from the same 
antique Semitic conceptions of divinity; but they 
differed in that Tyre had become through commerce 
one of the wealthiest cities of the world, and its wealth 
had made its cult more ornate than the simpler cults 
of rural Canaan, and much more ornate than the Jahweh 
cult of the desert The idleness which wealth creates, 
too, had tended to heighten in a disgusting way the 
Mzual aspects of the Semitic cult as practised at Tyre. 


These aspects were in primitive times comparatively 
innocent, and in the Jahweh cult were still so (cf. Barton, 
Semitic Origins, 300). Jezebel seems to have persuaded 
her husband also to disregard what the Israelites, in 
whom the spirit of individual and tribal feeling still 
surMved, considered to be their rights. There w'as a 
royal residence in the city of Jezreel. Near this a 
certain Naboth owned a vineyard, which the royal pair 
desired. As he refused to part with it on any terms, 
the only way for them to obtain it was to have him put 
to death on the false charge of having cursed God and 
the king. This Jezebel did, and then Ahab seized his 
property. Hebrew polity made no provision for the 
forcible taking of property by the Government even if 
the equivalent in money were paid, and this high- 
handed procedure brought from the wilds of Gilead a 
champion of Jahweh and of popular rights against the 
king and the foreign gods — in the person of Elijah the 
Tishbite. It was not that Naboth had been put to 
death on false testimony, but that his property had 
been taken, that was in the eyes of Ehjah the greater 
sin. This infringement of old Hebrew privilege he con- 
nected with the worship of the foreign deity, and in his 
long contest with Ahab and Jezebel he began that 
prophetic movement which centunes after for economic, 
religious, and, later, forethical reasons produced Judaism. 

On the political side we know that Ahab made an 
alliance with Jehoshaphat of Judah, which secured peace 
between the two kingdoms for a considerable time. 
Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, marned Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (1 K 22^4, 2 K 8“). Ahab 
rebmlt and fortified Jericho (1 K 16^). The first 
part of his reign seems to have been prosperous, but 
about the middle of it the Moabites, according to the 
Moabite Stone, gained their independence. In b c 854 
Ahab was one of a confederacy of twelve kings, who 
were headed by Benhadad ii. of Damascus, and who 
fought Shalmaneser ii. at Karkar on the Orontes (KIB 
i. 173 ff.). Although Shalmaneser claims a victory, it 
is clear that the allies practically defeated him. He 
may have taken some spoil as he claims, but he made 
no further progress into Palestine at that time. In the 
next year we find that Benhadad had invaded the 
trans-Jordanic territory and had seized Ramoth-gilead. 
Ahab, in endeavouring to regain it, had the assi.«!tance 
of the Judsean king, but was wounded in battle and lost 
his life. When Ahab died, therefore, the Moabites and 
Aramaeans had divided his East-Jordanic lands between 
them. Of the brief reign of his son Ahaziah we know 
nothing. 

Meantime, in Judah, Jehoshaphat had had a prosperous 
reign, although the Biblical writers tell us little of it. 
He had made Edom tributary to him (1 K 22^7), and 
had re-established a Hebrew fleet upon the Red Sea 
(2248). Jehoram (or Joram), who succeeded to the 
throne of Israel in Jehoshaphat's last year, leaving 
the Aramaeans in possession of Ramoth-gilead for a 
time, endeavoured, with the aid of Jehoshaphat and his 
tributary king of Edom, to re-subjugate Moab (2 K 3). 
They made the attack from the south, marching to it 
around the Dead Sea. The armies were accompanied 
by the prophet Elisha, who had succeeded to the work 
of Elijah, although he was not a man of Elijah’s sturdy 
mould. After a march on which they nearly died of 
thirst, they overran Moab, besieged and nearly captured 
its capital. In his distress the king of Moab sacrificed 
his eldest son to Chemosh, the Moabite god. The 
sacnfice was performed on the city wall in sight of both 
armies, and produced such opposite effects on the super- 
stitious minds of the besieged and the besiegers that the 
siege was raised and the conquest of Moab abandoned. 

The chief event of the reign of Jehoram of Judah, 
Jehoshaphat ’s successor, was the loss of Edom, which 
regained its independence (2 K S*® ). His son Ahaziah, 
the son of Athaliah, and a nephew of Jehoram, the 
reigning king of Israel, went to aid his uncle in the siege 
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ot Ramoth-gilead, which was still in possession of the 
king of Damascus. Joram was wounded in battle, and 
the two monaichs returned to the royal residence at 
Jezreel while the wound was healing Meantime the 
prophetic circles, in which the traditions of the simple 
worship of Jahweh were cherished, determined to over- 
throw the hated house of Ahab. EUsha encouraged 
Jehu, a military officer employed in the siege of Ramoth- 
gilead, to return to Jezreel and slay the king This he 
did, killing not only the king of Israel, but also the king 
of Judah, and exterminating Jezebel and all her off- 
spiing. This done, Jehu started for Samaria. On the 
way he was joined by Jonadab, son of Rechab, who 
had founded a kind of order of zealots for the preserva- 
tion of the simpler forms of Jahweh worship Accom- 
pamed by Jonadab, he went to Samaria, called a solemn 
feast in honour of Baal, and when the worshippers were 
assembled, massacred them all. Thus barbarous and 
unethical were the Jahweh reformers of this period 
(cf 2 K 9. 10). In the very year that Jehu thus gamed 
the throne, Shalmaneser ii. again marched into the 
West. This time apparently no powerful alliance was 
formed against him. Damascus and Israel were at 
war; resistance to the Assyrian seemed hopeless, and 
Jehu hastened to render submission and pay a tribute. 
In consequence of this Jehu is pictured on the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser in the British Museum in the 
undignified attitude of kissing the Assyrian monarch’s 
foot. Beyond this not too glorious revolution and this 
inglorious submission, the reign of Jehu, though long, 
accomphshed nothing. 

In Judah, when Ahaziah was put to death, Athaliah, 
the daughter of Jezebel, saw that her opportumty was 
slipping away, A queen-mother counted for something; 
she had held that position but for a year, and now it was 
gone. Athaliah inherited the spirit and the ruthless- 
ness of Jezebel. Accordingly she seized the reins of 
government and put to death, as she thought, all the 
royal seed that could in any way dispute her sway. 
Thus it happened that a daughter of Jezebel sat on the 
throne of David. Here no doubt she exercised her 
preferences for the richer and more repulsive cult of 
Melkart, but in Judah there had developed as yet no 
strong opposition to such innovations. In this early 
period the religious interest is in the Northern Kingdom. 
What there was no prophet to do, pnests, however, 
accomplished. One little pnnce, Joash, had been 
rescued when the slaughter of the pnnces occurred, and 
after he had been concealed six years, under the guidance 
of Jehoiada, the priest, he was proclaimed king, and 
Athaliah was assassinated (2 K 11). Joash enjoyed a 
long reign of forty years, during the early part of which 
he was under the guidance of the priests. During his 
reign money for the repair of the Temple was raised in a 
very natural way, but in a way not sanctioned by the 
later Levitical Code (cf. 2 K 124-w). 

Meantime, in Israel, Jehu had passed away, and his 
son Jehoahaz had succeeded him. At the beginning of 
his reign Jehoahaz, like his predecessors, was unsuccess- 
ful in his efforts against Damascus, but Hazael, who 
now occupied the Aramaean throne, was a less able man 
than his predecessors, and Jehoahaz ultimately defeated 
him (2 K IS* «). This was the beginmng of an era of 
prosperity for Israel which was continued over into the 
next period. 

Hazael, as he was losing strength in the East, sought 
to increase his prestige in the West. After a successful 
campaign in the Mantime Plain, he moved against 
Jerusalem. Joash was no warrior, and hastened to 
buy off the Aramsean with a heavy tribute (2 K ). 
Whether it was this that disaffected the subjects of 
Joash we do not know, but he was assassinated by a 
conspiracy (2 K 12*°), which placed his son Amaziah 
on the throne. 

Meantime Jehoahaz of Israel had been succeeded by 
his son Jehoash, who followed up his father's victory over 


the Aramseans, defeating them three separate times, and 
regaining all Israel’s East-Jordanic territory (2 K 13*0. 
Amaziah, the Judaean king, when once estabhshed in 
power, executed the assassins of his father, and then 
set out to build up his kingdom Edom seemed the 
natural direction m which Judah could expand; he 
accordingly attacked, defeated, and occupied a part at 
least of that country. He then sent a challenge to 
Jehoash of Israel, which that king at first treated with 
contempt. The challenge, however, produced war, 
Israel seems to have been the invader after all, for the 
battle was fought at Beth-shemesh. Judah was defeated 
so completely that Jehoash went up and took Jerusalem 
without serious opposition, and broke down four hundred 
cubits of its wall, from the corner gate to the gate of 
Ephraim. Later, Amaziah, learning that a conspiracy 
had formed against him, fied to Lachish, which seems 
to have belonged to Judah. The conspirators pursued 
him thither, slew him, and made his young son Azariah, 
or Uzziah, king. 

18. From Jeroboam n. to the fall of Samaria(78l 722). 
— The chronology of this period is as follows: — 

Israel Judah. 

Jeroboam n. 781-740. Azariah 

Zechariah . 6 months. (Uzziah) . 782-737. 

Shallum . 740-737. Jotham . 737-736. 

Menahem . 737-735. Ahaz . . 735-726. 

Pekahiah . 2 months. Hezekiah . 725-696. 

Pekah . . 735-733. 

Hoshea . 733-722. 

Towards the end of the period treated in the preceding 
paragraph, Israel’s enemies on every side had grown 
weaker. An Assyrian king, Adadniran in., had made 
an expedition into the West in 797, on which he claims 
to have received tribute not only from Tyre and Sidon, 
but also from the ‘land of Omri’ as the Assynans still 
called the kingdom of Israel, but after this for more 
than half a century Assyria was too weak to disturb 
the Hebrews. The Aramseans under Hazael had also lost 
their power to disturb the Israelites. Egypt under the 
22nd dynasty became unable, after the one expedition 
of Shishak, to interfere in Asiatic affairs. Accordingly 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah under the two able 
kings, Jeroboam and Uzziah, entered upon an era of un- 
precedented prosperity. Between them these monarchs 
restored the territory over which they ruled, almost to 
the limits of the Davidic boundaries. Jeroboam in 
his long reign extended the boundaries of Israel north- 
ward to Hamath and Damascus, perhaps including 
in his empire Damascus itself (2 K 14**), while Uzziah, 
if the Chronicler is to be followed (2 Ch 26), extended 
his boundaries southward to the Red Sea, and reduced 
the Philistine cities once more to the position of tribu- 
taries. With outposts in all these directions, and the 
Red Sea open to commerce, a vigorous and profitable 
trade sprang up in this long era of peace. Freed from 
the necessity of continual warfare, the spint of the 
nation gave itself with tremendous enthusiasm to the 
acquisition of matenal advantages. Neither earth- 
quake nor tempest could dampen their ardour by mis- 
fortune. Wealth increased greatly, and palaces which 
to the simple Israelites seemed vast were reared on 
every hana. Every document of the time speaks of 
the erection of buildings or palaces. Wealth and 
leisure created a literary epoch, as a result of which, 
about 750, the E document was composed. Wealth, 
however, was not evenly distributed. The palaces 
were for a comparatively small minority. The poor, 
while they saw prosperity increasing around them, were 
daily becoming poorer. The economic conditions of 
the reign of Ahab, which had called forth the denuncia- 
tions of Elijah, not only existed now in an exaggerated 
form, but were daily becoming worse. A moneyed 
class, distinct from the old shepherd and agricultural 
class, had been evolved. Capitalists then, as now, 
desired interest for their money. Lending it to the 
poor husbandman, they naturally felt justified in 
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adzing his land if he was unable to repay. This social 
condition appeared to the conservative worshippers 
of Jahweh as in the highest degree obnoxious. Jahweh 
had never been the God of a commercial people. For 
one of His worshippers to exact usury from another 
was regarded as an offence against Him; to take from 
one of His faithful ones land given him by Jahweh in 
payment for debt, however just the debt, was in Jahweh’s 
eyes unpardonable oppression of the poor. 

These social conditions, thus viewed called forth a new 
set of prophets, — men of a higher moral and spiritual 
order than any known before in Semitic history. Two 
of these, Amos and Hosea, belong altogether to this 
period, while Isaiah began his prophetic work when two- 
thirds of it had passed. Amos (wh. see), the earliest of 
them, came forward about 755 to denounce the social 
injustices of the Northern Kingdom and to pronounce 
Jahweh’s doom on the whole circle of sinful nations 
which surrounded Israel. One-sided as his economic 
point of view was, his ethical standard was the loftiest 
and purest, and his conception of Jahweh as the God 
who ruled all nations earned men’s thoughts into a 
dearer atmosphere. Amos simply denounced, but Hosea 
(wh. see), who came a little later, and put torward a view 
of Jahweh no less ethical, proclaimed Jahweh as a God 
of redeeming love. It is clear from the work of these 
prophets that the cults of Jahweh and Baal had in the 
lapse of time become mingled. Jahweh had long been 
conceived as a Baal. Hosea prodaims again the nomadic 
Jahweh, austere, simple, and moral, as compared with 
the deteriorated cults now practised by His followers. 

It is clear, therefore, that the same forces were at 
work that appeared in the time of Ahab and Elijah, 
only now the foreign religious element was not so clearly 
foreign in the eyes of the people at large, and the eco- 
nomic conditions were more aggravated. 

Amos and Hosea were country prophets, whose 
sirmpathies were naturally with the poorer classes of 
the people, but Isaiah, the city prophet, is no less 
strenuous than they in his denunciations of man’s 
inhumanity to man. Towards the end of this long 
period of outward prosperity and social and religious 
ferment, a change occurred in Assyria. Pul, or Tiglath- 
pileser ixz., as he now called himself, seized the throne 
(b.c. 745), subsequently proving himself, both as a 
general and as a statesman, one of the world’s great men. 
This monarch was, however, occupied until the year 742 
in reducing the East to his sceptre. When he turned 
his attention to the West, the siege of Arpad occupied 
him for two years, so that before he interfered in Pales- 
tinian affairs Jeroboam ix. had passed away. 

The chronology of the Northern Kingdom after the death 
of Jeroboam xz. is very confused. Many of the statements 
of the present Biblical text are manifestly incorrect. The 
statement of it given above is a conjectural reconstruction 
resting partly on the Assyrian evidence. 

After Zechaiiah, the son of Jeroboam, had reigned 
but six months, a conspiracy removed him and placed 
Shallum on the throne. With Zechaiiah the house of 
Jehu disappeared. 

Uzziah, who in his old age had become a leper, and 
had associated his son Jotham with him on the throne, 
appears to have taken a leading part in the organization 
of a coalition of nineteen States, including Oarchemish, 
Hamath, and Damascus, to oppose the westward prog- 
ress of Tiglath-pileser. Before the Assyrian monarch 
made his appearance again in the West, another revolu- 
tion in Samaria had removed Shallum and placed 
Menahem on Israel’s throne. The Assyrian, who 
apparently came in 737 (Esarhaddon mutilated the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser so that our data are in- 
complete), seezns to have marched southward along the 
Maritime Plain as though to attack Uzziah himself. 
Upon his approach Menahem deserted the confederacy 
and hastened to pay his tribute to Assyria. Whether it 
was this defection or whether it was a battle that 


compelled Uzziah to pay tribute we do not know, but 
Tiglath-pileser records him among his tribute payers 
(KJB ii 20) Uzziah died in that year. The short, 
independent reign of Jotham seems to have been im- 
e ventful. Menahem died about 735; his son Pekahiah 
was soon removed by a revolution, and Pekah became 
king in Samaria (2 K 15«'2’). In Judah, Jotham was 
succeeded in the same year by his youthful son Ahaz. 
Pekah and Rezin, who now sat on the throne of Damas- 
cus, desired to form a new confederacy to throw off 
Assyria’s yoke. Into this they attempted to draw 
Ahaz, and when he declined to engage m the hopeless 
enterprise they threatened to make war jointly on 
Judah, depose Ahaz, and place a certain Tabeel on the 
throne of Judah. Upon the receipt of this news, con- 
sternation reigned in Jerusalem, but both king and 
people were reassured by the prophet Isaiah (Is 7). 
Isaiah’s hopes were well founded, for in the next year 
(734) Tiglath-pileser returned to the West, took Damas- 
cus after a considerable siege (a town which his prede- 
cessors had at various times for more than a hundred 
years tried in vam to capture), made it an Assyrian 
colony, put Pekah the king of Israel to death {KIB li. 
33), earned captive to Assyria the pnncipal inhabitants 
of the territory north of the Plain of Jezreel (2 K ), 
made Hoshea king of a reduced territory, and imposed 
upon him a heavy tribute. Ahaz, upon the approach 
of 'Tiglath-pileser, had renewed his allegiance; and 
after the capture of Damascus he went thither to do 
obeisance in person to the Assyrian monarch. Thus 
the whole of Israel passed irrevocably into Assyria’s 
power. At Damascus, Ahaz saw an altar the form of 
which pleased him. He accordingly had a pattern of it 
brought to Jerusalem, and one like it constructed 
there. The brazen altar which Solomon had erected 
before the Temple was removed to one side and reserved 
for the king’s own use. The new altar, established in 
its place, became the altar of ordinary priestly services. 

One would suppose that the Northern Kingdom had 
now received such a chastisement that further revolt 
would not be thought of, and apparently it was not, so 
long as Tiglath-pileser lived. That monarch passed 
away, however, in 727; and soon afterwards Hoshea, 
encouraged by the king of a country to the south, withheld 
his tribute. The Biblical text calls this king * So, king 
of Egypt ’ (2 K 17<), and it has been customary to identify 
him with Shabaka, the first king of the 25th dynasty. 
It now appears, however, that either he wa^ a king of 
the Musri to the south of Palestine, or was some petty 
ruler of the Egyptian Delta, otherwise unknown, for 
Shabaka did not gain the throne of Egypt till b.c. 712 
(cf. Breasted, Hist, of Egypt, 649 and 601). The foUy 
of Hoshea’s course was soon apparent. Shalmaneser 
rv., who had succeeded Tiglath-pileser, sent an army 
which overran all the territory left to Hoshea, cut off 
his supplies, and then shut him up in Samaria in a memo- 
rable siege. The military genius of Omri had selected 
the site wisely, but with the country in ruins it is a 
marvel that Samaria resisted for three years. While the 
siege dragged on its weary length, Shalmaneser died, and 
Sargon ix. gained the Assyrian throne. Perhaps the 
generals who were prosecuting the siege did not know 
of the change till Samaria had fallen, but Sargon counts 
the reduction of Samaria as one of the achievements 
of his first year. When Samaria fell, Sargon deported 
27,290 (cf. KIB ii. 56) of the inhabitants of the region, 
including no doubt the more wealthy and influential 
citizens, princes, priests, etc., to cities which he had 
recently captured in the far East, and brought to Samaria 
people from Cuthah and Sippar in Babylonia, and from 
Hamath in Syria, to mingle with the mass of Hebrew 
population which he had left behind (2 K 17^), The 
Israelitish monarchy he abolished. 

The foreigners who were introduced into Samaria at 
this time worshipped at first their own gods, but when 
Hons attacked them, they petitioned to have a priest 
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of Jahweh to teach them the worship of the God of the 
land. Sargon granted their request, and sent back a 
captive priest. In due time these foreigners inter- 
marned with the Israelites who had been left, the cults 
of their gods were merged in the Jahweh cult, and they 
became the Samaritans. Those who seek for the ‘ ten 
lost tribes ' should remember that they were never lost 
by captivity. Only the merest percentage of them were 
wrenched from their land. They were lost by becoming 
the substratum of later populations, and a handful still 
survives in the Samaritans (wh. see). 

19. Hezekiah and Isaiah. — The fall of Samaria made 
doleful reverberations in Jerusalem. The date of the 
accession of Hezekiah is not qmte certain, but it prob- 
ably occurred before the fall of Samana. Throughout 
his reign the prophet Isaiah was one of his chief advisers, 
and for the most part he ruled in accord with the pro- 
phetic ideals. About the time of his accession, and 
apparently before the fall of Samana, another prophet, 
Micah, began to prophesy in the town of Moresheth 
(Maresha) in the ShephSlah on the Philistine border 
His burden was consonant with that of the three great 
literary prophets who had preceded him. 

Judah escaped when Samana fell, because she main- 
tained that submissive attitude to Assyria which she 
had assumed when Uzziah paid tribute to Tiglath- 
pileser. This attitude secured her peace for some 
years to come, though it was not an easy attitude to 
maintain. On Judah’s western border the petty 
kingdoms of Phihstia were always plotting to throw off 
the Assyrian yoke, and endeavouring to secure the 
co-operation of Hezekiah, Such co-operation, however, 
Isaiah steadily opposed. In the year 711 Ashdod 
succeeded in heading a coalition which she hoped 
would gain her freedom, but Sargon sent an army 
which soon brought her to terms (Is 20i). The course 
of political events went on smoothly therefore until 
after the death of Sargon in 705; then, as so often 
happened in Oriental countries, many subject lands 
endeavoured to gam their independence before the new 
monarch could consolidate his power. Hezekiah was 
tempted now, not by the Philistines only, but also by 
Merodach-baladan (Marduk-apal-iddin), a Babylonian 
king whom Sargon had early in his reign driven from 
Babylon and who now sought the opportunity to return 
(2 K 20^2® , Is 39^ ). In this new coalition the Egyptians 
also, now under the stronger control of the 25th dynasty, 
had a part. Although Isaiah still consistently opposed 
the move, Hezekiah nevertheless yielded. In the city 
of Ekron there was one petty king faithful to Sen- 
nacherib. Him his subjects deposed, threw into fetters, 
and delivered to Hezekiah, who cast him into a 
dungeon (cf. KIB ii. 93). This was a direct act of 
rebellion, which Sennacherib was sure to avenge. Affairs 
in the East delayed the blow, but in 701 it finally fed. 
Sennacherib marched into the West, defeated the allies 
at Eltekeh, besieged and took Ekron, impaled many of 
the rebellious inhabitants, and invaded Judah. Forty- 
six of the smaller towns were captured, and Jerusalem 
itself was invested. Its inhabitants were of course pamc- 
stricken, but Isaiah came forward, declaring Jerusalem 
to be the home of Jahweh, and, as such, inviolable in 
His eyes (Is 31-*). Hezekiah, meantime recogmzing that 
his rebellion had been a grievous error, sent to Lachish, 
Sennacherib’s headquarters, and offered to pay in- 
demnity and tribute. Meantime Sennacherib had 
sent his main army on to inflict punishment upon 
Egypt, the strongest member of the alUance against Idm. 
On the border of Egypt his army was attacked with 
bubonic plague (such seems to be the meaning of 2 K 
192» combined with Herod, ii. 141), which rendered 
further operations impossible; he accordingly accepted 
Hezekiah’s terms, raised the siege of Jerusalem, and 
withdrew to Assyria. 

This event had a profound influence on Israel’s re- 
ligious history. In the time of David and Solomon, 


Jf^rusalem was a new town to the Israelites, and a town 
without religious associations. The real home of 
Jahweh was on Mount Sinai, but the land contained 
scores of shnnes more dear to Him than Jerusalem, 
because He had longer dwelt in them. Solomons 
innovations had tended to increase this feeling, and 
although the lapse of three hundred years had given 
Jerusalem an important place among the shnnes, especi- 
ally as the capital of the kingdom of Judah, nothing had 
occurred until now to make men think that it was the 
home of Jahweh por excellence. Now He had palpably 
abandoned the shnnes of the Northern Kingdom, and by 
tills victory, vindicating as it did the word of His prophet. 
He had shown that He had chosen Jerusalem as His 
permanent abode. Thus this event introduced Jeru- 
salem to that place in the reverence and affection of the 
Hebrews which has made it the Holy City of three great 
religions. 

According to 2 K 18< (RD), Hezekiah attempted to 
abolish the country shnnes and centralize the worship 
in Jerusalem. Some have doubted this statement, 
and others have thought that it is confirmed by an older 
document quoted in 2 K 18“ it seems in accord with 
histoncal probability that, prompted by Isaiah, Heze- 
kiah should in his closing years have made such an 
effort. Hosea had seen, a generation before, that the 
worship of Jahweh could never be socially pure till 
separated from the elements which he believed had been 
introduced from the cult of Baal, and now that Isaiah 
had become convinced that Jerusalem had been Divinely 
proved to be Jahweh’s special abode, it is certainly 
within the realm of probability that he prompted the 
king to do away with all other demoralizing shrines. 
If Jahweh could have only one temple and that under 
prophetic control. His cult would be for everdifferentiated 
from that of the Baals. What time could be more 
opportune for such a movement than the beginning of 
the 7th cent., when first the captivity of the Northern 
Kingdom, and then the reduction of the territory of 
Judah to narrow limits by Sennacherib, left at a 
minimum the number of shnnes to be destroyed? 

20. Manasseh and Amon.— From the time of Amos 
to the accession of Manasseh the prophetic vision had 
made steady progress, and the elevation of the religion 
of Jahweh and of the recognized standard of morals 
had gone steadily forward, but in the long reign of 
Manasseh (696-641) a strong reaction occurred. It is 
difficult to account for this reaction unless some attempt 
to destroy the village shrines had been made by Heze- 
kiah, but if this be presupposed, all that occurred is 
natural. The superstitious prejudices of the village 
people had been outraged. They clamoured for liberty 
to worship at the village shrines consecrated by the usage 
of unknown antiquity, and the king, when Isaiah was 
gone, had no real motive for resisting them. Then, too, 
the period seems to have been a time of distress, 
Manasseh seems to have quietly remained in vassalage 
to Assyria, so that the armies of Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal, which four times marched along the coast and 
accomplished the reduction of Egypt during his reign, 
did not disturb Judah, though she may have been com- 
pelled to contnbute to their support. Perhaps there 
was civil war in Jerusalem, for we are told that Manasseh 
shed much innocent blood (2 K 21“). At all events, 
whether on account of war, or famine, or unjust rule, his 
reign was a time of distress, and Judah sought escape 
from her trouble, not through prophetic reform, but by 
the revival of half-heathenish, outworn forms of worship. 
Jahweh was worshipped as Melek, or king, and to Him 
in this capacity child sacrifice, which had been prev- 
alent among the Semites in early days, was revived. 
The Ammonites called their god Mdeh (Molech [wh. 
seej), and human sacrifice was still practised at times 
by Judah’s heathen neighbours, especially by the 
Phoenicians. The prophets accordingly combated this 
form of worship as displeasing to Jahweh, and tried 
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to persuade their countrymen that it was a foreign sent him to Egpyt as a prisoner, and made his broths 
cult. Eliakim king, imposing a heavy tribute upon the country 

This turn of affairs drove those who cherished the ideals (2 K 23®^-®^). Eliakim upon his accession took the 

of Isaiah into retirement, where, being able to do noth- name of Jehoiakim (2 K 23®^). Judah thus became 
in? else for the cause they loved, one of them, about 650, tnbutary to Egypt. Jehoiakim proved to be a man of 
drew up the legal code of Deuteronomy as the expression quite different religious interests from his father, as the 
of the conditions which the prophetic expenence had Book of Jeremiah makes clear, 
found to be necessary to the realization of their ideal Events m Western Asia were changing rapidly, and 

The brief reign of Amon was but a continuation of the within a few years they gave Jehoiakim a new master 
reign of his father. The new Babyloman power was pushing westward 

21. Josiahand the Deuteronomic Reform. — Of the to secure as much of the Euphrates valley and of the 
early part of the reign of Josiah, who ascended the West as possible. Assyna had fallen at the hands of 
throne as a boy of eight, we know little. Probably the Indo-European hordes in the year 606. Necho was 
customs which the previous reign had estabhshed were ambitious to follow up his previous success and to check 
continued. In his thirteenth year, Jeremiah, a young the growth of the Babylonian power. Accordingly 
priest from Anathoth, came forward as a prophet. In in 604 he entered Asia again and marched to the Eu- 
the next year the great Assyrian king Ashurbanipal phrates. Here he was met by Nebuchadnezzar, the Baby- 
died, and Assyria, whose power had been shattered by Ionian crown prince, and so crushingly defeated that 
a great rebellion twenty years before, rapidly sank to her he fled rapidly homeward, Nebuchadnezzar following 
end. In Josiah’s eighteenth year repairs on the Temple closely upon his heels (Jer 46). Thus penshed Necho’s 
were undertaken at the king’s command. During the dreams of Asiatic empire, and thus Judah passed into 
progress of these, it was reported to him that in making vassalage to Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar, on the border 
the repairs they had found the copy of a code purporting of Egypt, ready to invade and conquer it, was informed 
to be the Law of Moses. When this was read to the king of the death of his father in Babylon, and hastened 
he was filled with consternation, since the current cult home to secure his crown. 

violated it in almost every particular. To test the So important m the history of his people did Jere- 
genuineness of the Law it was submitted to an old proph- miah consider this crisis, that at this time he first began 
etess, Huldah, who, since it agreed with her concep- to put the substance of his prophecies in writing, that 
tions of the ideal religion of Jahweh, declared it to be they might have wider and more permanent influence 
the genuine Law of Moses (2 K 22), Upon this Josiah (Jer 36). Nebuchadnezzar appears not to have been 
set himself to adjust the religious worship and institutions able to establish order in Western Asia all at once, so 
of his kingdom to this standard, and to a great reform, distracted was the country. He established his head- 
whicli swept away from Judah aU shnnes except the quarters at Riblah, and for several years sent out bands 
Temple in Jerusalem, aU pillars as representatives of of soldiers whither they were most needed. Jehoialam, 
deity, and all ashiraks, together with all immorality thinking to take advantage of the unsettled state, 
practised under the guise of rehgion (2 K 23). Modem withheld his tnbute, and some of these bands, composed 
criticism has clearly demonstrated that the Law which of men of neighbouring tribes, were sent against him 
came into operation at this time was the Law of (2 K 24 ^ ). Jehoiakim continued obstinate, however, 
Deuteronomy. and Nebuchadnezzar finally, in 598, sent a large army. 

This reform cost a long struggle. People who had Beforeitamved Jehoiakim was no more, and his young 
all their lives regarded certain spots as places where son Jehoiachin was occupying his throne. Nebuchad- 
JahTveh revealed Himself, and who knew that thMr nezzar laid siege to Jerus^em, which after three months 
ancestors for centunes had done the same, did not was compelled to capitulate, whereupon the Baby- 
tamely yield to the new order. All the authonty of Ionian took ten thousand of the most prominent men, 
the king and ail the strength of the prophetic order were princes, warriors, pnests, and craftsmen, and transported 
needed to carry it through, and the struggle continued them to Babylonia, Anothersonof Josiah, who now took 
for a generation. It was this reform, however, that the name of Zedekiah, was placed upon the throne, 
began the creation of the Jew. But for it, he would not subject of course to a heavy Babylonian tribute, 
still be a distinct figure in the world. Jehoiachin, a youth of twenty, was taken prisoner to 

This struggle for a better religion went on successfully Babylon, to languish in prison for many years, 
for some years, when the little Judaean State was over- It was now to be seen whether Judah would repeat 
taken by a sad misfortune. the history of the Northern Kingdom or whether her king 

Assyria was tottering to its fall. Babylon, which would have wisdom to remain faithful to Babylon, 
had regained its independence upon the death of Ashur- Jeremiah, as he had done for years, steadily proclaimed 
banipal, in 625, was rapidly growing in power, Egypt, that Judah’s sole safety lay in fidelity to Babylon; such 
which under the 26th dynasty now possessed once more was the will of Jahweh. There was in Jerusalem, 
a line of native kings, had a monarch, Necho ii„ however, a strong party who advocated an alliance with 
ambitious to re-establish for her an Asiatic empire. In Egypt as a means of securing freedom from Babylon. 
609 or 608 Necho marched an army into Asia and The king himself was weak and unwise. Finally, in 588, 
moved northward along the Maritime Plain. Josiah, when Hophra, filled with ambitions for an Asiatic 
probably because he determined to claim sovereignty empire, ascended the Egyptian throne, he made such 
over all the territory formerly occupied by Israel, promises of aid to Judah that the standard of revolt 
marched northward with an army, fought Necho at the was raised. Jeremiah, one of the greatest regions 
ancient battlefield of Megiddo, and met with defeat teachers that ever lived, did not, like Isaiah a century 
and death (2 K 23*9® ), a. greater calamity could before, proclaim Jerusalem inviolate. He had seen 
scarcely have befallen the party of religious reform, further into the heart of religion, and now declared 
Not only was their king fallen, but their hope of a that Jahweh would abandon Jerusalem, and establish 
prosperous J udsaan kingdom, faithful to Jahweh’s new an inner covenant of the heart with all who were faithful. 
Law, was rudely dashed to the ground. His younger contemporary, Ezelael, a young priest who 

22. Last Days of the Kingdom.— When the news of had been carried to Babylonia in 598, and had in 593 
the defeat at Megiddo reached Jerusalem, the leaders become a prophet there, was also teaching a similarly 
of the people there placed Jehoahaz, a son of Josiah, on high conception of religion, and, with Jeremiah, preparing 
the throne. Necho meantime proceeded northward, the faith of the people to survive the approaching 
takmg possession of the country, and established his shock. In 587 the Babylonian army appeared and the 
he^quarters at Riblah in the territory of Hamath, siege of Jerusalem began. The tedious suffering of its 
Thither he summoned Jehoahaz, threw him into bonds, weary months may be traced in the Book of Jeremiad 

404 
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Early in 586, Hophra marched an army into Palestine, 
and Nebuchadnezzar was obliged to raise the siege to 
send his full force against the Egyptian. Jerusalem 
was then wild with joy, thinking deliverance had come. 
Jeremiah and his party were laughed to scorn. But 
Hophra was soon defeated, the siege of Jerusalem 
renewed and pressed to completion. In August the city 
surrendered, its wall was broken down, its glorious 
Temple destroyed, another large body of captives trans- 
ported to Babylonia, and Zedekiah after being blinded 
was taken there too (2 K 25). Thus Jerusalem suffered 
the fate of Samaria. Providentially, however, before 
Jerusalem fell, the work of the prophets had so taken 
root, and such reforms had been instituted, that the 
future of spiritual rehgion was assured. Those who had 
been deported were again the more prominent citizens. 
The poorer people and the peasantry were not disturbed. 
Gedaliah was made governor of Judaea, and, because 
Jerusalem was desolate, Mizpeh, five miles to the north- 
west, was made the capital. Gedaliah had been in 
office but two months when he was assassinated, and 
this event so terrified some fnends of Jeremiah, who had 
been permitted with the prophet to remain in Palestine, 
that they took Jeremiah, contrary to his advice, and fled 
to Egypt (2 K 252fiff* and Jer 41-43). 

23. The Exile. — Counting women and children, 
perhaps fifty thousand Jews had been transported to 
Babylonia in the two deportations of Nebuchadnezzar. 
These, with the exception of a few political leaders, 
were settled in colonies, in which they were permitted 
to have houses of their own, visit one another freely, 
and engage in business (Jer 29®® ). Ezekiel gives us 
the picture of one of these at Tel-abib (Ezk 3^® 8^ 20^* 
241® etc.), by the river Chebar (a canal near Nippur; 
cf. Bah. Ex. of Univ. of Pa., Cun. Texts, ix. 28), in 
which the Palestinian organization of ‘elders’ was 
perpetuated. In such commumties the Jews settled 
down in Babylonia. The poorer ones in Palestine kept 
up as best they could the old religion, in an ignorant and 
superstitious way (cf. Jer 41®®-), while the priests and 
the more intelhgent of the religious devotees trans- 
ported to Babylon chenshed the laws of the past, and 
fondly framed ideals for a future which they were 
confident would come. Such an one was Ezekiel, who 
lived and wrote among the captives till about b.c. 570. 
After the destruction of the city he elaborated a new 
religious pohty for the nation, hoping that it would 
form the basis of Israel’s organization when the time 
for the re-construction of the State came. Some years 
later another writer (P) wrote the ‘Holiness Code’ 
gathering up the traditions of the past, and shaping 
them with a view to a future religious ideal. Meantime 
many of the practically minded Jews had engaged in 
business in Babylonia and were acquiring wealth. 

Thus time passed on, Nebuchadnezzar died, and his 
weak successors were rapidly following one another, 
when in the East a new pohtical figure appeared. Cyrus, 
a petty king of Anshan, a small district of Elam, had 
conquered Persia, then Media and the Indo-Europsean 
hordes called in the inscriptions ‘Manda,’ and was 
pushing his arms westward to the subjugation of 
Croesus of Lydia. At this juncture one of the world’s 
great poets and prophets appeared among the captives, 
and in most eloquent and poetic strain taught them 
that Cyrus was the instrument of Jahweh, the God of 
heaven, that he was conquenng for Jahweh and for 
them, and that it was Jahweh’s will that they should 
return to rebuild Jerusalem and the desolations of 
Judah. The name of this prophet is lost, but his work 
now forms chs. 40-45 of the Book of Isaiah. The hope 
of this poet in Cyrus was justified, for in 538 Cyrus 
captured Babylon, overturmng the Chaldsean empire, 
and reversed the policy of transportation which Assyrians 
and Babylonians alike had pursued from the time of 
Tiglath-pileser iii. Cyrus himself tells in a cuneiform 
inscription (KIB iii*. 121®-) that he permitted captive 


peoples to return to their lands and rebuild their temples. 
This gave the Jews the opportunity for which the 
Second Isaiah (so-called) had hoped. The prophet’s 
faith m his own people was not so weE justified. It was 
years before any considerable number of the captives 
made use of their newly acquired hberty (see § 24). 
They were interested in their religion, but they had 
learned to practise it outside of Palestine without 
sacnficial ntual, and the opportunities in Babylonia for 
wealth and trade were too good to be abandoned for 
the sterile soil of the land of their fathers. Here, accord- 
ingly, they continued to live for fifteen hundred years. 
They frequently sent money contributions to their 
brethren in Jerusalem; and occasionally a few of them 
returned thither. After a time they chose Exiliarchs, or 
‘ Pnnces of the Captivity.’ Schools of Jewish learning 
developed here. In due time the Babylonian Talmud 
was compiled in these schools. These communities 
thus survived the vicissitudes of Persian, Macedoman, 
Parthian, Sassaman, and Arabian rule, continuing to 
have their Exiliarchs till the 11th cent a.d., when the 
oppressions to which they were subjected led them 
gradually to migrate (cf JE v. 288-291). 

24. Reconstructionof the Jewish State.— Wehavebeen 
accustomed to suppose, on the authority of the Book of 
Ezra, that when Cyrus issued his permission to exiled 
peoples to return and rehabihtate their shrines and their 
States, a large number at once went back. Recent 
investigation has, however, discredited this view. 
Haggai and Zechanah twenty years later know of no 
such return, and probably it did not take place. Twenty 
years later we find Zerubbabel, a grandson of the un- 
fortunate king Jehoiachin, present in Jerusalem as 
governor, and a high priest named Joshua in charge of 
the worship. The altar of Jahweh had been rebuilt 
on the old site, but Jerusalem and the Temple were 
still in ruins. The tolerance of the Persians is shown 
in allowing the Jews a governor of their own royal 
family. He, with a small retinue, had no doubt returned 
from Babylonia, but we have no evidence that others 
had come hack. 

The Jewish population which had been left behind in 
Palestine, equally with those in Babylonia, expected 
at some time the re-construction of the Jewish institu- 
tions. A prolonged famine led Haggai in the second 
year of Danus i. (b c. 519) to persuade the people that 
Jahweh withheld rain because He was displeased that 
the Temple was not yet rebuilt. Another prophet, 
Zechariah, took up the same burden, and under their 
leadership and inspiration the Temple was rebuilt 
by B.c. 616 on the lines of the old wall. Contributions 
to aid this enterprise had been received from their 
brethren in Babylonia. The first six years of the reign 
of Darius were troublous times. The reign of the false 
Bardiya had made nations suspect that the govern- 
ment of Persia was weak, and it became necessary for 
Darius to reconquer his empire, as many of the subject 
nations took the opportumty to rebel. It is probable 
that Zerubbabel represents such a movement. Scholars 
now have no doubt that Zechariah regarded Zerub- 
babel as the Messiah, and expected him to be crowned 
and to reign jointly with the high priest Joshua. Such 
is the meaning which underlies the text of Zee 3 (cf. 
H. P. Smith, OT Hist 357 £f.). How these expecta- 
tions were thwarted we can only guess. We know 
with what a strong arm the great Darius put down 
revolutions elsewhere, and certain it is that Jewish 
hopes for independence were not at this time realized. 

Our knowledge of the next eighty years, till the 
arrival of Nehemiah, is derived from Is 56-66, large 
parts of which appear to come from this period, and from 
the anonymous prophet called Malachi, who, perhaps, 
wrote shortly before Nehemiah’s return. The tone of 
these writings is one of depression and anarchy, both 
m civil and in religious affairs. Zerubbabel had been 
succeeded by a foreign governor (Mai 1®), who probably 
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had little sympathy with Jewish ideals. The Na- 
bataeans had pushed the Edomites out of their old 
terntory, and the latter had occupied southern Judaea 
almost as far as Hebron. These migrations caused 
unrest and suffering in Judah. The Samaritans, who had 
apparently spread to the valley of Aijalon, held many of 
the approaches to the city. The Jewish colony occupied 
but a small terntory about Jerusalem, and in their 
distress some, as m the days of Manasseh, were seeking 
rehef in the revival of long-discarded superstitious rites 
(Is 6511). There were nevertheless some souls of noble 
faith whose utterances we still cherish among the 
treasures of our Scriptures. Thus passed the reigns of 
Danus and Xerxes. Somewhere, whether in Babyloma 
or Palestine we cannot tell, the priestly Grundschnft — 
the main body of the Priestly document — was compiled 
by p2 dunng this period, about b.c. 450. 

Such was the state of affairs when in b.c. 444, Nehemlah, 
the noble young Jewish cup-bearer of Artaxerxes i., 
arrived in Jerusalem with a commission from the king 
to rebuild the walls. The energy with which Nehemiah 
devoted himself to the erection of the wails, the opposi- 
tion which he encountered from the surrounding tnbes, 
especially from the Samaritans, who wished to share in 
the religious privileges of the Temple, but whom his 
narrow conceptions excluded, and the success which 
attended his labours, are forcibly depicted in Neh 1-7. 
Before the summer of 444 was over, Jerusalem had a 
wall as well as a Temple. Nehemiah remained for some 
years as governor, and then returned to Persia. He 
came back a second time to the governorship in b.c. 432, 
and continued in the office for a length of time which we 
cannot now trace. Perhaps it was until his death, 
but we do not know when this occurred. During 
Nehemiah’s administration he persuaded the Jews to 
do away with all foreign marriages; with, it is stated, 
the aid of Ezra the scnbe, he introduced the Pentateuch, 
so constructed that the Levitical law was its heart and 
core, and bound the people to observe its provisions 
(Neh 8. 9); and he completely separated the true Jews 
from the Samantans (Neh thus thoroughly 

organizing the Jewish community in civil and religious 
affairs. Nehemiah completed what Ezekiel had begun. 
The whole Levitical ritual was at this time established. 
The menial offices of the Temple were assigned to Levites, 
to whom also was committed the singing. This organi- 
zation a hundred years later was so thoroughly fixed 
that the Chronicler could attribute it to David. Prob- 
ably it was at the time of Nehemiah that the first book 
of the Psalter (Pss 3-41) was compiled. When Nehe- 
miah died, the Jewish State was not only reconstructed, 
but was transformed into the Jewish Church. 

26. Late Persian and Early Greek Periods. — After the 
time of Nehemiah our sources fail us for a considerable 
penod. Only one other glimpse of the Jewish colony 
do they afford us before the fall of the Persian empire, 
and this glimpse is a somewhat confused one. Josephus 
{Ant, XI. vii. 1) tells us that the Persian general Bagoas, 
whom he calls Bagoses, entered the Temple, and op- 
pressed the Jews seven years, because the high priest 
John murdered his brother Joshua, a friend of Bagoas, 
for whom the latter had promised to obtain the high 
priesthood. Perhaps there was more underlying this 
than appears upon the surface. Many have supposed, 
at least, that the action of Bagoas was the result of 
an attempt on the part of the Jews to regain their 
independence. 

Josephus {Ant, xi. viii. 3 f.) also tells a tale of the fidelity 
of the high priest Jaddua to Darius iii., while Alexander 
the Great was besieging Tyre. Alexander summoned the 
Jews to aid him, so the story runs, but on the ground of 
loyalty they refused. Alexander, after the surrender of 
Gaza, marched personally to Jerusalem to take vengeance 
upon it. At his ^proach the Jews, clad in white, marched 
oyt to Scopp. The high priest, wearing his glorious robes 
of office, led the assemblage, and Alexander seeing them 
forgot his wrath and saluted the high priest graciously. 
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This story is no doubt mere legend. Arrian, for example, 
declares that the rest of Palestine had submitted before the 
siege of Gaza. Jerusalem was to Alexander simply one 
Syrian town. It was out of his route and probably was 
never visited by him. The one element of truth in the 
tale is that the mgh priest was the head of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

During the wars that followed the death of Alexander, 
Judaea must often have suffered. In the struggles 
between the generals, the armies of Antigonus and 
Demetrius were at various times in this region. In 
312 a great battle was fought near Gaza, and the Jews 
must have had their share of the hardship and un- 
certainty which in the shock of empires during those 
years tried men’s souls. Palestine finally fell however, 
to the lot of Ptolemy Lagi, who had secured Egypt, and 
for a century was subject to the Ptolemaic hne. 
Seleucus regarded it as nghtfuliy his. but on account 
of the help Ptolemy had given him when his fortunes 
were at a low ebb, he did nothing more than enter a 
verbal protest, though Sulpicius Severus says {Sacr 
Hist. II. 17) that he exacted 300 talents in tribute 
from him. The age was a period of migration, and the 
Jews felt the impulse along with others. During this 
century large settlements were made by them in Egypt, 
and probably elsewhere (see Dispersion). In 220 
Antiochus the Great gained Palestine for Syria, but in 
219 it reverted to Egypt again. Finally, in b.c. 199, he 
permanently attached it to Syria, and its fortunes were 
never subject to the Ptolemys again 

The chief connexion with the suzerain power during 
this penod was through the payment of taxes. At one 
period the Egyptian king became dissatisfied with the 
high pnest’s management of the finances and committed 
them to the care of one Joseph, son of Tobias, who with 
his sons led for a generation or two spectacular careers 
(cf. Ant. xn. iv.). At times tnbute had to be paid 
both to Syria and to Egypt. 

During this penod the head of the Jewish community 
was the high pnest, assisted by a Sanhedrin or council. 
The religious life of the commumty can only be inferred 
from the literature. An intense devotion to the Law 
was begotten in the minds of the Jewish people, as is 
shown by such psalms as the 119th. But the life of the 
community was a varied one. The ‘Wisdom’ literature 
was cultivated, and many a passionate psalm attests 
that a deep religious life superior to all formalism was 
springing up (cf. eg. Ps 51). 

26, The Slaccabssan Revolt. — For many years the 
Hellenic civilization, radiating from the many aties 
founded by the Macedonians found no welcome among 
the little Jewish community in Jerusalem. Gradually, 
however, it penetrated even there, and under the Syrians 
certain high priests adopted Greek names, and, to court 
the favour of the Syrian kings, cultivated Hellenic 
practices. In Jerusalem, where there was a Syrian 
garrison, Greek culture became popular, gymnasia were 
established, and men went so far as to attempt to 
remove artificially the signs of circumcision. The country 
towns were more conservative, but possibly even here 
the movement would have made its way had not Antio- 
chus IV. determined to force upon the Jews both Greek 
culture and religion. One curious feature of this 
period consists in the fact that a high priest, Onias 
in., deposed by Syrian intervention, went to Egypt and 
established at Leontopolis in the nome of Heliopolis 
a temple to Jahweh, which existed there for a hundred 
years. 

In B.c. 168, Antiochus commanded altars to Zeus to 
be erected throughout the land, and especially in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. He also directed swine to be 
offered in sacrifice upon them. The fear of Syrian 
arms secured wide-spread obedience to this decree. In 
the little town of Modin, however, an old priest. 
Mattathlas, struck down the officiating priest and raised 
the standard of revolt. The faithful soon rallied tt 
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his standard, and he made his son Judas captain o\er 
them Unexpected \ictories speedily followed, and 
the successful Judas was surnamed Makkah^ ‘the 
hammer.’ Mattathias died before the end of the first 
year, but the struggle was continued by his sons. At 
the end of three years the Syrians had been driven 
from the Temple, though they still held the fortress which 
overlooked it. Accordingly, in December 165, three 
years after the Temple had been defiled, a great feast 
was held for its dedication. Up to this time Judas had 
been aided by the Chasidim, or pious — a set of rehgious 
devotees whose ideal was ceremonial puntanism. 
This party would have been satisfied to rest in what 
had already been achieved, but Judas and his brethren 
aimed at political independence. Although it estranged 
the Chasidim, Judas, with varying fortunes, maintained, 
the struggle till b c. 161. Antiochus iv. died, the forces 
of the young Antiochus v. were defeated, a great victory 
was won over Nicanor, whom Demetnus i., the next 
king of Syria, sent to Judsea. This victory was long 
celebrated in a yearly festival. Judas himself fell 
before the end of the year 161 in a battle with the 
force which Demetnus sent to avenge the death of 
Nicanor. 

The direction of the Jewish cause then fell to Jona- 
than, one of the brothers of Judas, who for nearly twenty 
years was the leader (161-143). At the beginning of 
this penod the Maccabsean fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb. At first Jonathan thought of taking refuge with 
the Nabataeans, but here he w’as treacherously treated 
and his brother John was slam. He himself, wnth a con- 
siderable force, was caught near the Jordan by the 
Synans, and escaped only by swimming the river to the 
western side. Here Jonathan maintained himself for 
some years as an outlaw in the wilderness of Judaea. 
After many unsuccessful efforts to capture him, the Syrians 
finally (b.c. 153) entered into a treaty with him whereby 
he was permitted to live at Michmash as a kind of 
licensed free-booter. Here, like David in his outlaw 
days, he ruled over such as came to him. A little later 
Alexander Balas appeared in the field as a contestant 
for the Syrian crown. This proved a great help to the 
Maccabaean cause, as both parties were willing to bid 
high for the support of Jonathan. Jonathan for a time 
adhered to the cause of Alexander, who killed Demetnus 
1 . and secured the crown. But although Alexander had 
driven Demetrius i. from the field, he was left but a 
short time in undisputed possession of the Syrian 
throne. Demetrius ii appeared, and bid high for 
Jewish favour. He recognized Jonathan as high pnest, 
and exempted the Jews from various taxes. This 
angered the adherents of Alexander, one of whom 
lured Jonathan to Ptolemais for a conference and 
treacherously put him to death. Another brother, 
Simon (143-135), then assumed the leadership. The 
star of Alexander Balas went down, and Demetrius n. 
made a treaty which once more recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Jews, This event created the wildest 
joy. Never since Uzziah had paid tribute to Tiglath- 
pileser in. in b.c. 737, unless it was for a few years in the 
reign of Josiah, had the Jews been politically free. It 
seemed like a new birth of the nation, and it stimulated 
the national genius and devotion in all directions. Many 
psalms were written at this period, and the whole civil 
and religious polity of the nation were reorganized. Simon 
was made both political head of the nation and high 
priest, and it was ordained that these offices should 
continue in his house for ever, or until a faithful prophet 
should arise (1 Mac 14«ff ). Simon spent his energies in 
the following years in orgamzing his government and 
consolidating his territory. He was successful in taking 
possession of Gezer, where he built a large castle, recently 
excavated; also Joppa, which he made his port, and on 
the other side of the country, Jericho. At the latter 
nlace he was assassinated in b.c. 135 by his son-in-law, 
who hoped to seize the government. 


27. The Hasmonaean Dynasty.— The chronology 
follows: — 


John Hyrcanus i 135-105 

Anstobulus i 105-104 

Alexander Jannaeus 104-79 

Alexandra 79-69 

John Hyrcanus ii . • • • • I fto «o 

Anstobulus II I 


Dunng the early years of Hyrcanus i. the vigorous 
Antiochus VII. (Sidetes), who had gained the Synan 
crown, pressed him so hard that the struggle for inde- 
pendence not only had to be renewed, but seemed for 
a time to waver in the balance. Weaker hands, however, 
soon came into possession of the Synan sceptre; and 
Hyrcanus, his independence secure, set about con- 
sohdatmg the power of Judaea. He conquered the 
Edomites, who had centunes before been pushed up 
into southern Judah, and compelled them to accept 
Judaism. Later he conquered Samaria and lower 
Galilee, treating the latter country as he had treated 
Idumaea (cf. Jos. Ant. xiii. x. 2). Dunng the reign of 
Hyrcanus the Pharisees and Sadducees began to emerge 
into well-defined and opposing parties. The former were 
developed out of the Cha^lm of the earlier time. They 
desired separation and exclusion from foreigners in order 
that they might devote themsITves to the keeping of the 
Law. The Sadducees, on the other hand, consisted 
largely of the old priestly families, whose wealth and 
position prevented them from either the narrowness or 
the devotion of the Pharisees. Hyrcanus threw in his 
lot with the latter. 

Anstobulus i., upon his accession, assumed the title of 
king (Ant xin. xi. 1) — a step which still further estranged 
the Pharisees. He was a man of cruel and suspicious 
disposition, who impnsoned his brother and treated his 
subjects roughly. He conquered and Judaized in the one 
year of his reign ‘upper Galilee,’ by which it is supposed 
Itursea is meant. 

Upon his death his widow, Alexandra, released her 
brother-in-law, Alexander Jannseus, from prison and 
offered him her hand and the throne, both of which he 
accepted. In his long and chequered reign he not only 
put down rebellion on the part of his turbulent subjects, 
but conquered and Judaized the old Israeli tish terntory 
across the Jordan, so that under him the little Jewish 
commumty had spread, by conquest and forcible con- 
version, from the narrow lirmts of the days of Nehemiah 
to practically the limits of the territory of ancient 
Israel. Thus the foundations of the NT distribution of 
Palestinian Jews were laid by the Hasmonseans. During 
the whole of the reign of Alexander the opposition of 
the Pharisees to the dynasty and its pohcy was exceed- 
ingly bitter. As his end approached, Alexander com- 
mitted the government to Alexandra, advising her to 
make her peace with the Pharisees (Ant xm. xv. 6). 
This she did, and for the next ten years the internal 
affairs of the kingdom were more pacific. Alexandra 
made her son, John Hyrcanus ii., high priest. Upon 
her death she left the civil authority to Anstobulus n„ 
the younger of her two sons (Ant xiii. xvi. 1). This 
division of the two offices, which had been united from 
Simon to Alexandra, proved a fatal mistake. Each 
brother desired the office of the other, and a civil war 
followed. This dragged itself on for several years. 
Aristobulus was more popular with the soldiery, and in a 
short time had defeated Hyrcanus and assumed the 
high priesthood. The contemplative Hyrcanus would 
probably have been quietly rdegated to private life had not 
an extraordinary man, Antipater, an Idumsean, appeared. 
He attached himself toHyrcanus, and persuaded thelatter 
to flee to Haretath iii. (Aretas), king of the Nabat©ans, 
who upon the promise that the cities which Alexander 
Jann©us had taken should be restored to him, furnished 
an army for the prosecution of the civil war. The 
advantage seems to have been with Hyrcanus, when in 
the year 66, Scaurus, the representative of the BomiMi 
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general Pompey» appeared in Damascus, and both 
brothers appealed to him. The interference of Scaurus 
gave Anstobulus some advantage, but settled nothing, 
so that when, in 64-63, Pompey himself appeared, both 
brothers sent him rich gifts and appealed to him. 
Pompey postponed decision until he should reach 
Jerusalem Meantime he set out upon an expedition 
against the Nabataeans, taking both Anstobulus and 
Hyrcanus with him. 

In the progress of this expedition Anstobulus deserted 
and fled, first to Alexandnum and then to Jerusalem. 
Pompey, hearing of this, proceeded at once to Jerusalem. 
When he approached it, Anstobulus first promised to 
capitulate, and then, at the instigation of his soldiers, 
shut the gates against him. Pompey invested the city, 
which, after a ternble siege of three months, capitu- 
lated (Am. XIV. IV. 1-4). With the fall of Jerusalem, 
in Oct. 63, the Jews for ever lost their independence, and 
the dream of empire -which had been awakened by the 
success of Simon eighty years before was dispelled. 

28. Roman Rule before Herod.-The history of the Jews 
for the next few years reflects the vicissitudes of the 
tangled politics of the city of Rome. From b.c. 63-48 
Palestine was under the personal power of Pompey. 
That general had re-established Hyrcanus ii. in power 
as high priest, hut stripped him of most of the terntory 
won since the days of Simon, and made him subject to 
his personal representative, Scaurus. In the years that 
followed, Hyrcanus came more and more under the 
influence of Antipater, his self-appointed adviser. 
Antipater was found to be a man of such ability that the 
Romans committed to him the finances of Judsea, and 
on more than one occasion entrusted delicate missions to 
him, but Hyrcanus was in name the ruler of the land. 
How the Pharisees felt during this period we learn from 
the poems called ‘The Psalter of Solomon.’ The loss 
of independence had led them to cherish with renewed 
fervour the hopes of a Messianic kingdom. 

After the defeat and death of Pompey in 48, Antipater 
and Hyrcanus were able to render Juhus Caesar material 
aid at Alexandria, thus -winmng his favour. Antipater, 
who had of course been the chief instrument in this, was 
made a Roman citizen by Caesar, and also procurator of 
Judaea. Many privileges of which Pompey had deprived 
them were restored to the Jews. The old powers of 
the Sanhedrin were revived; the religious customs of the 
Jews were guaranteed, not only in Judaea, but in 
Alexandria and elsewhere, and their taxes were remitted 
in the Sabbatical years {AnL xiv. ix. 3-5). Antipater 
proceeded to build up the fortunes of his family, making 
his son Phasaelus governor of Jerusalem, and Herod 
governor of Galilee. Herod proved an able adminis- 
trator, but narrowly escaped condemnation by the 
Sanhedrin for presuming to exercise the power of life and 
death without its consent. 

In B c 44 Lucius Cassius went to Syria to raise funds 
for the conspirators. Anti pater made no resistance, but 
sought to show how useful his family could be. He set 
his sons to raise the 700 talents imposed on the Jews, 
and Herod was so successful in raising the part assigned 
to him that he was made general of the forces, both land 
and mantime, of Coele-Syria. 

The withdrawal of Cassius from Syria was followed 
by the murder of Antipater, after which Hyrcanus came 
under the power of Herod and Phasaelus. When Cassius 
and Brutus were defeated at Philippi (b.c. 42), Antony 
moved on to the eastward to secure Syria. Although 
many Jews complained bitterly of the sons of Antipater, 
he made them tetrarchs with full political power, leaving 
to Hyrcanus only the high priesthood. 

While Antony was in Egypt, Antigonus, a son of 
Anstobulus n., gained the aid of the Parthians, who sent 
a force which captured Jerusalem (b.c. 40), and made 
Antigonus both Mng and high priest. In the progress 
of events which thus culminated Phasaelus had committed 
suicide. Hyrcanus was taken to Babylon and had his ears 


cut off, that he might never be high priest again. Herod, 
in \1ew of these e\ ents, made a most remarkable winter 
journey to Rome, where he besought Augustus and 
Antony to make Anstobulus a grandson of Hyrcanus ii , 
king. These Roman statesmen, however, preferred to 
commit the government to one whose ability had already 
been proved, they accordingly made Herod king and 
he returned to win his kingdom. Naturally Herod could 
do little until Antony, who was leading an expedition 
against the Parthians, could allow him troops with which 
to fight, but with aid so furmshed he finally expelled 
Antigonus and became king of the Jews in fact as well as 
in name m b.c. 37. 

29, Herod and his successors.— The reign of Herod 
(wh. see) was marked at first by a period of difficulty. His 
master, Antony, was the slave of the Egyptian Cleopatra, 
and Herod had not only the ordinary difficulty of a ruler 
of the Jews to contend with, but the caprices of Cleopatra 
as well. After the battle of Actium he won the favour of 
Augustus, who became the master of the whole Roman 
world, and a period of prosperity set in. Herod had a 
passion for building, and knew how to squeeze money out 
of his subjects for his purposes. He therefore built many 
cities, adorning them with the beauties of Greek archi- 
tect ure. He also built many temples. His rebuilding of 
the Temple in Jerusalem is, perhaps, the best known of 
these undertakings, but it is only one of many. The 
taxes necessary for his various enterprises fell heavily 
upon his subjects, and rendered them wretched and 
restless. His domestic life was tragic, though his own 
disposition was the cause of this. During his reign 
Hellenism made new inroads into Judaea, and Pharisaism 
became consolidated in the celebrated schools of Hillel 
and Shammai. 

When Herod died (b.c. 4), Augustus divided his 
dominions among his sons, Archelaus recei-ving Judaea 
and Samaria; Antipas, Galilee and Peraea, and Phihp, 
Ituraea and Trachonitis. Antipas held his terntory 
till A.D. 39, and was the ruler of Galilee in the time of 
Christ, but Archelaus proved such a bad ruler that in 
A.D. 6 Augustus removed him, banishing him to Gaul 
(Jos. BJ II. vu. 3). Judaea was then placed under 
procurators as a part of the province of Syria. The 
fifth of these procurators was Pontius Pilate, under 
whom Christ was crucified. 

Once more (a.d. 41-44) all the dominions of Herod were 
united under Herod Agrippa i., a grandson of Herod the 
Great. A^ppa was a fnend of the Emperor Caligula, 
who gave him this position, but his rule was brief. Upon 
his death the country passed once more under direct 
Roman rule through procurators. 

30. Last political struggles. — From the time that 
Pompey conquered Jerusalem many Jews had entertained 
hopes of national independence. Some thought that 
the tables might be turned, and Jerusalem might replace 
Rome as the mistress of the world. Gradually these 
feelings pervaded most of the population, and became 
more intense. Finally, in a.d. 66, they took shape in 
open rebellion. The Roman general Vespasian was sent 
to put down the revolution, and had reduced Galilee and 
the outlying cities of Judsea when he heard of the death 
of Nero, and withdrew to Egypt to await events. During 
69 Vespasian was fighting for the empire, which he finally 
won; but the Jews, instead of strengthening themselves 
for the coming conflict, were consuming one another by 
civil war. Finally, in a.d. 70, Titus appeared before 
Jerusalem with a Roman army, and after one of the most 
terrible sieges in its history, which Josephus fully 
describes {BJ v. ii. ff.), it was once more devastated. The 
Temple was ruined, its sacred furmture taken to Rome, 
where the candlestick may still be seen carved on the Arch 
of Titus, the wall of the city broken down, and the whole 
site laid waste. The services of the Jewish Temple then 
ceased for ever. 

The tenth Roman legion was left in charge of the spot, 
and camped here for many years. A small garrison of 
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the Jews who had captured the fortress of Masada, on the 
shore of the Dead Sea, held out for three years longer, 
but was finally captured (Jos. BJ vn. vm.). 

After this ternble calamity the Jews were politically 
quiet for many years. The Sanhedrin removed from 
Jerusalem to Jabneh (Jamnia), a town in the Phihstme 
plain south of Joppa, where in later years its sessions 
became famous for the discussions of Rabbi Akiba and 
others concenung Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs 
and other interesting questions. 

In A D. 116, under the Emperor Trajan, Jewsin Cyprus 
and the East-Mediterranean lands raised a revolt, but it 
accomplished notlung. Hadiian, a ruler of just and 
tolerant spirit, is said to have granted permission for the 
rebuilding of the Temple, when the slanders of the 
Samaritans led him to revoke it. Such an event tended 
to foster national resentment. In 132 a new Jewish 
leader, called Bar Cochba, or ‘Son of the Star,’ 
appeared and led a new and stubborn revolution. This 
precipitated a bloody war. After the defeat of the mam 
force a body of troops fortified themselves at Bether 
(mod. Bittir), where they held out till 133 Hadnan 
was so exasperated that he determined to erase the name 
of Jerusalem from the map. A Roman colony, called 
iElia Capitohna, was accordingly founded on the site 
of Jerusalem, from which all Jews were banished, and a 
temple to Jupiter was erected on the site of the Temple 
of Jahweh. 

This revolt was the last expression of Israel’s national 
aspirations. In the centuries which have elapsed since, 
the Jew has been scattered in many countries. Often 
persecuted, he has in persecution cherished Messianic 
expectations. He has maintained his national identity 
without land or national government, content to stand 
as the representative of a rehgious idea once embodied 
in a glorious national life. 

II. Reuoion.—I. The pre-Jahwisticreligion of Israel. 
— The history of the religion of Israel is the history of the 
religion of Jahweh. The religion of Jahweh was, how- 
ever, introduced at a definite time in Israel’s history, 
and His religion as practised by the Hebrews contains 
many features which are identical with those of other 
Semitic religions. Several of these can be proved to 
have had their origin in very primitive conditions 
common to all the Semites, from which the Israelites 
had in a good degree emerged before the worship of 
Jahweh was introduced. It will aid to clearness of 
thought to note at the beginning what those features 
were which the Hebrews brought to the religion of 
Jahweh from their common Semitic inhentance. 

(1) In this early rehgion totemism prevailed. In 
Comparative Religion the term ‘totemism’ denotes the 
idea that a natural object — usually an animal— is 
kindred in blood to the worshipper. Such ammals are 
held in great veneration; often they are regarded as 
specially related to the god of the tribe, and are then 
worshipped as the representatives of the deity. Traces 
of such a conception among the ancestors of the Israehtes 
are found in the fact that the name Leah means ‘wild 
cow*; Rach^, ‘ewe’; Simeon, a kind of ‘wolf’ or 
‘hyiena’; Caleb, *a dog.’ Confirmation of this view is 
found in the food taboos of the Israelites. Certain 
animals were ‘ clean,’ and others ‘ unclean.’ The latter 
class was in early times indistinguishable from ‘holy’ 
animals (Smith, RS 425 ff.). For further proof of 
totemism, see Barton, Semitic Origins, 34 ff., and the 
references there given. 

(2) Another conception common to the primitive 
Hamite and Semite was theidea that deity manifests itself 
especially in the processes of reproduction, and that 
therefore the organs ofreproducUon are especially sacred. 
That this was true of these people generally is abundantly 
proved (cf. Barton, ch. iii,). One direct evidence that 
it survived in Israel is the fact that when in early times 
one swore by Jahweh he put his hand under the thigh 
(Gn 24^), as one now puts it on the Bible, 


(3) The ‘pillar’ {mazztbah) was a sacred symbol in 
the worship of Jahweh down to the reform of Josiah 
(cf. Gn 2822, Hos 3^, Dt 7^ 2 K 23^0. This object was 
not peculiar to the Israelites, but is found m all Semitic 
countries The ‘pillar’ at first a representation 
ot a phallus (ct. Barton, 102j, and no doubt, as such, 
came to be the symbol of deity. The Egyptian obelisks 
are but more conventionally fashioned ‘ pillars ’ 

With the ‘pillar’ must be placed the ashdrah. This 
object was among the Hebrews at times a wooden post, 
but usually consisted of more than one. There is some 
reason for supposing that the asliSrah was not complete 
until there was carved in it a rude doorway, symbolic 
of the physical doorway of hfe, in which a figure of a 
goddess stood (cf. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, p. 165 ff., 
Plates 17, 18, 29, 80, 83. also 1 K 15^2) If this be true, 
the pillar and the asTi&rah together represented at every 
sanctuary the male and female organs of reproduction 
(cf. Whatham, Amer. Jour, of Rel. Psychology, i. 25 ff.). 
Asherahs stood by the altar* of Jahweh down to the 
Deuteronomic reform (2 K 236). These symbols, then, 
were survivals from the pre-Jahwustic religion of Israel, 
and their existence proves that the conception of deity 
of which they are the expression formed a part of that 
early religion also. Cf, artt. Asherah, Pillar. 

(4) Circumcision also is an institution which the 
Hebrews had inhented from their Semitic ancestry. It 
can no longer be regarded as a peculiarly Hebrew institu- 
tion, for it was practised by both Hamites and Semites 
(Barton, 98-117), and is pictured on an Egyptian monu- 
ment earlier than the 1st dynasty {Bull, de cor. hdl&n- 
%gue, 1892, p. 307 ff., and pi. 1). Circumcision, like many 
other religious institutions, underwent different inter- 
pretations at different periods; but its ongin is clearly 
connected with that naive conception of the close con- 
nexion of the reproductive organs with the Divine which 
charactenzed all the people of the Haimto-Semitic race 
(cf. Whatham, ‘Origin of Circumcision,’ l.c, i. 301 ff.). 
The practice of circumcision among the Israehtes is 
another proof that their conception of deity was in 
early times closely connected with animal fertility. 

(5) From the pre-Jahwistic period came also the idea 
that spints or numina dwelt in certain natural objects, 
such as trees, stones, and springs. This conception 
belonged to the primitive Semites, by whom it was 
held in common with pnmitive peoples generally (cf. 
RS^ 132, 167-183, 185-195; Sem. Or. 82 ff.. 87-97). 
Sacred trees existed in many parts of Palestine. There 
was Abraham’s oak of Mamre near Hebron (Gn 13^8 
181), at Shechem stood another (Jos 2425), at Ophrah 
another (Jg is), and at many other places they were 
found, and indeed they are still found in Palestine at the 
present day (cf. Curtiss, Pnm. Scm. Rel. To-dar, 91 ff.; 
Barton, A Year*s Wanderings in Bible Lands, 162, 163, 
and Biblical World, xxiv. 170, 174). 

Wells were also sacred. The fountain at Kadesh was 
called En-mishpat (Gn 147), or the ‘ spring of judgment,’ 
no doubt because oracular decisions were obtained there. 
The well of Lahai-roi (Gn 161^) had a story to account 
for its sacredness, as had also the wells at Beersheba 
(Gn 2129), which were evidently sacred. En-rogel 
(modern Job’s Well) was so sacred that Adonijah held a 
sacrifice by it (1 K 1® while Solomon was anointed at 
Gihon (modern Virgin’s Fountain) for the same reason. 

A sacred circle of stones called Gilgal existed on the 
west of the Jordan (Jos 419^*). This sacred stone-circle, 
like many which exist still on the east of the Jordan (cf. 
Barton, A Year's Wanderings, 143, and Biblical World, 
XXIV. 177), was no doubt of pre-historic origin. In 
the pre-Jahwistic religion, then, such numina were wor- 
shipped by the Hebrews. 

(6) Another feature of this early religion was sacrifice. 
In later times sacrifice was regarded mainly as a gift of food 
to the deity (cf. Ps 50), and probably in early times this 
idea entered into it. The late W. R. Smith thought that 
the chief feature of primitive sacrifice was commumoa. 
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i.A that a commensal feast, in which the god and the 
worshipper partook of the same food, and their kinship 
was consequently renewed, was its chief feature i^RS^, 
vi.-xi.). Whether this was its sole feature or not, there 
can be no doubt that the sacnficial feast formed an 
important part of primitive sacnfice, and of sacrifice 
among the early Hebrews (cf. Ex 24^0- Curtiss believes 
that the originally significant element in sacrifice was the 
bursting forth of the blood,— that this rather than the 
feast constituted it a sacrifice (Prim, Sem, Rd. To-day, 
216-228), while Whatham (l.c. ii. 38) holds that human 
sacnfice, at least, onginated in impersonating the death of 
the earth-goddess’s son, i.e. the death of vegetation. 
Whatever the meamngs attached to it (and in the long 
developments of pre-histonc time they may have been 
many), sacnfice both of human beings and of ammals was 
practised by the primitive Semites, and was perpetuated 
by the Hebrews into the OT penod. Traces of human 
sacrifice were found by Mr. Macalister during the excava- 
tion at Gezer (cf. PBFSi, 1903, pp. 33 ff., 121, 306 fl.). 
The story of the sacnfice of Isaac (Gn 22) is in reality an 
attempt to justify the discontinuance of the sacrifice of 
the human firstborn, and to substitute a ram for it. It is 
really the story of Isaac’s deliverance, not of his sacrifice. 
Its presence in the OT proves that in early times the 
Israelites, in common with other Semites, practised 
human sacrifice. 

(7) Probably the ‘ban’ (ch&'em), by which even 

before a battle all the population of the enemies’ country 
and their effects were devoted to destruction as a solemn 
obhgation to Jahweh, is another survival from primitive 
times. Many examples of it are found in the OT (cf. 
Nu 212, Jos 6^7, 1 S It seems to have been the 

custom of the Moabites, for Mesha says (Moabite Stone, 
1. 11 f.): ‘I killed all the people of the city— a pleasing 
spectacle to Chemosh.’ So barbarous a custom was no 
doubt pnmitive. 

(8) Another custom perpetuated by the Israehtesfrom 
pre-Jahwistic times was the law of Uood revenge, by 
which It became a rehgious duty, when one was injured, 
to infilct a like injury, and If the blood of one’s kinsman 
was shed, to shed the blood of those who had committed 
the deed. This idea not only meets us frequently in the 
OT (Gn 41 ^ 22®-. Ex 21 but is also found often in 
the Code of Hammurabi, b.c. 2100 (§§ 127, 195-197, 200, 
202, 210, 219, 229, 230, 231), and among the Arabs to-day 
(cf. e.g, Zwemer, Arabia, 155, 265). It is clearly one of 
the rehgious points of view which have come out of the 
primitive Semitic past. 

(9) The Passover, or spring leaping festival, so called, 
perhaps, because the young were then gambolhngabout.is 
another institution which, as is now generally recogmzed, 
the Israelites brought with them from theirremote Semitic 
past (cf. RS^ 406ff„ 464; Sem. Or, 108 ff.; Kautzsch, 
in Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. 621 ff.: Schmidt, Prophet of 
Nazareth, 62). It is one of the survivals of the early 
Semitic worship of deity as the giver of ammal life, and, 
like the ‘pillar’ and ashSrah, is an evidence of the sacred 
nature of reproduction among the ancestors of the 
Hebrews, It underwent in later times a different inter- 
pretation at their hands (cf. Ex 12). but it is certain 
that that explanation does not account for its origin. 

(10) It is probable that an autumn festival, which in 
primitive Semitic times was connected with the date 
harvest, and in the OT period was known, as the Feast of 
Tabernacles, was brought by the Israelites into Jahweh- 
worship from their primitive life. This is not so 
universally recogmzed as in the case of the Passover, but 
has been practically proved by Barton (Sem, Or, 111- 
115). In connexion with this festival probably in 
primitive times the wailing for Tammuz occurred, and 
all those ceremonies which celebrated the death and 
resurrection of vegetation. This wailing was in the late 
Hebrew ritual interpreted as mourning for sin on the Day 
of Atonement (cf. RS^ 411; Sem, Or, 289 ff . ) . Similarl y 
after the settlement in Canaan it was regarded as 
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the feast of the grape harvest instead of the date 
harvest. 

(11) We can hardly say that the Hebrews were 
believers in polytheism before the covenant with Jahweh. 
but certainly they were not monotheists. Probably each 
tribe had its god. One of these, the god of the tnbe Gad, 
has survived in the OT with a specialized function 
(cf. Is 66“). These tribal deities received the special 
homage of their respective clans, but no doubt when men 
wandered into the region of other local numina they 
propitiated these also. Such a condition, where tribes 
worship one deity but recogmze the reality of other 
deities, is called by some scholars * henotheism.’ 

2, The covenant with Jahweh.— The historical 
circumstances under which Jahweh became the God of 
Israel have been sketched above (I. § 6). 

(1) Those circumstances certainly suggest that Jahweh 
was the god of the Kemtes before He was the God of 
Israel. 

This view, first suggested by Ghillany also independently 
by Tiele, more fully urged by Stade, fully worked out by 
Budde, is now accepted by Guthe, Wildeboer H. P. Smith, 
Barton, and W. R. Harper. The reasons for it are (a) Of the 
three documents which narrate the Exodus, E and P tell of 
theintroductionof the name Jahweh asanew' name. In early 
religion a new name usually means a new deity E , on whom 
Pis depen dentin this part of thenarrative, wasan Ephraimite 
and preserved the traditions current among the Joseph 
tribes, (b) The account of the institution of the covenant 
(Ex 18^2® ) makes it clear that Jethro, the Kenite priest, 
offers the sacnfice. He really initiates the Hebrews into 
the woisHp of Jahweh This is confirmed by the underlyin g 
thought or all the documents that it was in this Midianite 
or Kenite country (the Kemtes were a branch of the Midian- 
ites) that Moses first learned of Jahweh (c) For centuries 
after this Sinai was regarded as the home of Jahweh. From 
here He marched forth to give victory to His people (JgS^ff , 
Dt 332 , Hab 3‘, Ps 68^). Elijah also made a pilgrimage 
to Sinai to seek Jahweh in His home (1 K 19) (d) The 

Kenites during several succeeding centunes were the cham- 
pions of the pure worship of J^weh. Jael killed Sisera 
(Jg 52 ^ ). The Rechabites, who from Jehu to Jeremiah 
(2 K 10^*>, Jer 36) championed Jahweh, were Kemtes (1 Ch 
^s) . (e) Some of the Kenites j oined Israel in her migrations 
(Nu 1029® ), mingling with Israel both in the north (Jg 5“) 
and in the south (Jg 1^^); some of them remained on the 
southern border of Judah, where they maintained a separate 
existence till the time of Saul (1 S 15®), and were finally, in 
the daj^ of David, incorporated into the tribe of Judah 
(1 S 302®®- 29if ). (f) It is this absorption of the Kenites 

by Judah which, if Jahweh were a Kemte deity, explains 
why the J document, written in Judah, regards the knowl- 
edge ol the name Jahweh as immemorial (Gn 42 ®), The 
perpetualseparateness of Judah from the othertribes tended 
to perpetuate this in spite of contrary currents from other 
quarters We are therefore justified in holding that 
Jahweh was the god of the Kenites, that someof the Hebrew 
tribes entangled in Egypt were ready to abandon their old 
gods for one that could deliver them, and thus He became 
their God. The objections to this view urged by Kautzsch 
(loc cii.626ff .) reallydo not touch thenerveof theargument. 
The words *God of thy fathers’ on which he lays so much 
stress are written from a later point of view, and that point 
of view is quite as well justified by the Kenite hypothesis 
(for the Kenites were absorbed by Judah) as by the sup- 
position that Jahweh was the god of one of the Israelitish 
clans. 

(2) What conception the Hebrews of the time of Moses 
held of Jahweh we can in broad outline define. Evi- 
dently they conceived Him to be a god of war. The 
needs of the oppressed tribes demanded a warrior. 
The people are said to have sung, after their deliverance, 
‘Jahweh is a man of war.’ A book of old poems was 
called ‘The Book of the Wars of Jahweh’ (Nu 21^), 
and ‘Jahweh of hosts’ (or armies) was afterwards one 
of His most constant names. There can be little doubt 
that this conception of Jahweh as a war-god had 
developed among the Kenites, and that it had large 
influence in drawing the Hebrews into His worship. 

There is reason also to believe that, as Jahweh had 
long been worshipped around Mount Sinai, where severe 
thunder-storms occur <cf. Agnes Smith Lewis, Expos, 
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Times, June 1906, p. 394), He had come to be regarded 
as a god who manifested Himself especially in the phenom- 
ena of storms. He is usually represented as coming 
in a thunder-storm (Ps 18, Ezk 1, Hab 3, Is 19S Job 38), 
and the regular name for thunder was ‘the voice of 
Jahweh* (Ps 298®*, Job 37^). He is also said to have 
led His people in a cloud (Ex 13. 14), to have appeared 
on Mount Smai and in the Temple in a cloud (Ex 19, 
1 K 8^® “); and in the middle books of the Pentateuch 
the cloud is used more than forty times as the symbol 
of Jahweh’s presence. Probably, then, the Israehtes 
received Him from the Kenites as a god of war who 
manifested Himself in the storm-cloud and uttere‘d His 
terrible voice in thunder. 

These conceptions, however, did not exhaust their 
thought of Him The Israelites were Semites, and they 
thought of Him as a god of hfe. Had this not been so, 
circumcision would not have been His sign, the pillar’ 
and ashlrah would not have been symbohc instruments 
in His worship, the firstborn would not have been offered 
to Him in sacrifice, and the genitals would not have been 
the part of the body specially sacred to Him. Barton 
has shown that Jahweh is an evolution out of that 
primitive Semitic conception which made plant and 
animal fertility especially reveal deity (op. cLt ch. vii.). 
These conceptions, too, the Hebrews in the time of 
Moses held of Jahweh. 

(3) The name Jahweh, explained in Ex as ‘I am 
that I am’ or ‘I will be that which I will be,’ was long 
thought to justify the view that at the time of Moses the 
Israelites regarded Jahweh as the self-existent or 
uncreated One. It has now been generally recognized, 
however, that this is only a later Hebrew explanation of 
a name the original meamng of which had been for- 
gatten. 

In an attempt to recover the lost original, many and 
vanoua theories have been put forward. For a resume of 
these, see Barton (op. at. 283, 284). Scholars are by no 
means agreed as to the meamng of the name. There are 

scholars. Barton has correctly seen tfat the name probably 
had some reference to Jahweh as the God of life, — the God 
whose ‘ reward’ is ‘the fruit of the womb’ (Ps 1278), but be 
failed, then, to see that the etymology should be sought not 
in Hebrew but in Arabic The Kenites were an Arabian 
tribe, and Jahweh was no doubt an Arabian epithet Prob- 
ably it is connected with the root hawa, ‘ to love passion- 
ately ’ used in some forms especially of sexual desire. If 
this meaning were understood by Hebrews at the time of 
Moses, it was lost as soon as the Israelites began to speak 
a Canaanitish dialect. 

(4) It is probable that the covenant between Jahweh 
and Israel involved at the time no more than that they 
would become His worshippers in return for deliverance, 
victory, and protection. In becoming His worshippers, 
however, it was necessary to have a knowledge of His 
ritual, i.e. how to worship Him. Our oldest document 
J gives a list of ten commands or ‘words ’ (Ex 34), which 
its author regarded as the basis of the covenant. As 
this Decalogue of J stands, it would form a convenient 
summary of ritual law for a nomadic people to carry 
in the memory. 

Some features of it cannot, however, be as old as Moses, 
for the feast of ’unleavened bread’ is, as Wellhausen and 
others have demonstrated, an agricultural festival, which 
grew up after the settlement in Canaan. It was, however, 
merged with the Passover, and its name has probably been 
substituted for the Passover by some editor. The Feasts 
of Weeks and of Ingathenng were also agncultural festivals, 
but, as pointed out in the preceding section, the latter 
goes back to a nomadic date festival. The observance of 
me Sabbath probably goes back, as Toy has shown (JBL 
xviii 190 ff.), to an old taboo. With very little alteration, 
therefore, the Decalogue of J suits all the wilderness condi- 
tions. 

We may suppose that the summary of ritual which 
Moses taught the Israelites as the basis of the covenant 
with Jahweh was somewhat as follows: — 

1. Thou shalt worship no other god. 

3. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 


3. The feast of the Passover thou shalt keep 

4. The firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb. 

5 None shall appear before me empty. 

6 On the seventh day thou shalt rest. 

7. Thou shalt observe the feast [of the date harvest]. 

8. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacnfice with 
leavened bread, neither shall the sacrifice of the Passover 
be left until the morning 

9 . The firstlings of thy flocks thou shalt bring unto J ahweh 
thy god. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. 

These commands are in part conjectural, but as they 
are obtained from J by omitting the agncultural and later 
elements, they are probably approximately right. 

(5) It will be noticed that the second command is not 
a prohibition of idols, but only of expensive idols. 
Kautzsch (loc. at. 629) thinks that the number of refer- 
ences to the bodily presence of Jahweh (cf. e.g Ex 3323) 
may indicate that some idol of Him existed in Sinai. This 
is quite possible, since the Decalogue, as J understood it 
in the 9th cent., did not prohibit such images. 

(6) Jahweh’s symbol at this time was the sacred ark. 
As the Egyptians and Babylonians had similar structures 
for carrying their gods (cf. Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
ill. 289; ‘ Isaiah ’ in SBOT, 78), it is probable that the ark 
was a kind of movable sanctuary for a nomadic people. 
A late tradition (1 K S®* 21 ) says that it contained the Ten 
Commandments written on stone. The later versions of 
the Commandments differ so radically that it is not 
probable that an authoritative copy from such early date 
was preserved. Scholars suppose therefore that the ark 
contained an aerolite or some such ssonbol of Jahweh. 
Centunes afterwards, when it was carried into the camp 
of the Philistines, it was thought that Jahweh Himself 
had come into the camp (1 S 4). 

In the J document the ark plays a small part, while in 
the E document it is much more prominent. J apparently 
thought much more of Sinai as the home of Jahweh. 
This probably came about from the fact that after the 
settlement the ark was in the possession of the Joseph 
tribes and became their shrine. 

(7) According to the oldest sources, there seems to 
have been no priesthood at this time except that of 
Moses himself. J tells us that when the covenant was 
ratified, Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu and seventy elders 
of Israel went up into Jahweh’s mountain, but only 
Moses was permitted to come before Him (Ex 24^ 2 . a-u), 
while E tells us of a ‘tent of meeting’ which Moses used 
to pitch at a distance from the camp, and to which he 
would go to consult Jahweh (Ex 33’-ii), and then return. 
In this tent Joshua, Moses’ minister, abode all the time 
(Ex 33^1). It is clear that neither of these writers 
had any conception of the choice of the tribe of Levi 
for the priesthood. Indeed E makes no mention of the 
tribe of Levi anywhere. Moses was in his view apparently 
of one of the Joseph tribes, and how the term ‘Levite’ 
for priest originated he does not tell us. In Jg 17’ he 
tells us of a Levite who belonged to the tribe of Judah 
(cf. SBOT, ad loc.), so that here ‘Levite’ cannot have a 
tribal signification. J tells us of a tribe of Levi to which 
a calamity happened (Gn 34. 49®*’), and he tells us also 
(Ex 3228-23) of a number of men who in a crisis attached 
(lewied) themselves to Moses for the preservation of the 
religion of Jahweh, and were, perhaps, accordingly called 
‘Levites.’ Many scholars think that the later priest- 
hood was developed out of this band, and that its 
identification with the unfortunate clan of Levi is due 
to a later confusion of the names. In the present state of 
our knowledge, this is, perhaps, the most probable view. 
(For the great variety of opinion among scholars, cf art. 
‘Levi’ in JB vii. 21.) The priesthood is probably a 
development later than Moses. 

3. The pre-Prophetic religion in Canaan. — (1) The 
conquest of Canaan strengthened the faith of the Israel- 
itish tribes in Jahweh as the god of war. Their success 
strengthened the hold of Jahweh upon them. A 
Semitic people upon entering a new land always felt it 
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necessary to propitiate the god of the land. As this was 
the case as late as the 8th cent (2 K it would be 

all the more true at the beginning of the 12th. At first, 
therefore, they must have mingled the worship of the 
Baals with the worship of Jahweh. As we have seen, 
the conquest did not occur all at once; there must have 
been many conflicts, which kept the tribes in constant 
dependence upon Jahweh (cf. Jg 6“). These conflicts 
continued to the time of Saul and David, and constituted 
a hfe and death struggle. When, under David, Israel 
emerged victorious, Jahweh was more than ever the god 
of armies. These vicissitudes tended to eliminate the 
worship of the tnbal deities. Little by little Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the god of the land, — as a Baal. — 
and as such took possession in their thought of the 
pnncipal Canaanitish shrines. 

(2) Gradually the Canaanitish conceptions connected 
with these shnnes were transferred to Jahweh. This 
fusion was easily possible because of the kinship of 
Jahweh and the Baals. Both had sprung from the 
same pnmitive conceptions. Both were regarded as 
gods of animal fertility. To both the same symbols of 
fertility were sacred. The mam difference was that the 
Baals were the gods of clans which had longer resided 
in a fertile land (cf . Sem.Or. 297 ff.). By this fusion the 
somewhat meagre and simple ritual of Jahweh was 
enriched By the time of Gideon the term Baal (‘ lord ’) 
was applied to Jahweh, 2 LsJerub~baal, Gideon’s real name, 
proves. Ish-baal and Meri-baal, sons of Saul, and 
Beeliada, a son of David, bear names which prove the 
same thing. 

(3) During this period it was not thought vsTong to 
make images of Jahweh. Gideon made an ephod-idol 
at Ophrah (Jg Micah made an image to Jahweh 
(Jg ), and it is probable that similar images existed 
elsewhere. Sometimes these were in the form of bullocks 
as were those which Jeroboam set up at Bethel and Dan. 
These latter symbolized Jahweh as the generator of life, 
and the god of pastoral wealth. Household numina 
called teraphim were also worshipped. Images of these 
were also made, sometimes large enough to be passed off 
for a man (1 S ). 

(4) In the whole of this period it was thought that 

Jahweh existed in the form of a man. He might appear 
and talk with a person, indistinguishable from a human 
being, until the moment of His departure (cf. Gn , 
Jg Sometimes, as in the last two passages 

cited, it was the angel of Jahweh that appeared, but at 
the period when these narratives were written, the con- 
ception of the difference between Jahweh and His angel 
was not fully developed. So the ‘face’ (presence) of 
Jahweh (Ex 33) is a reference to the ' person’ of Jahweh. 
It indicates that He was conceived as having a bodily form 
When the J document was written, the Prophetic period 
was already dawning. As we are indebted to that docu- 
ment for most of these anthropomorphic representations 
of Jahweh, we may be sure that this conception prevailed 
throughout the pre-Prophetic period. 

(5) The only literature which has come to us from this 
pre-Prophetic time consists of a few poems — the Song of 
Deborah (Jg 5), David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(2 S 1), and a few fragments elsewhere (e.g. Nu 21 and 
Jos 1012). No one now thinks of attributing the Psalms 
in the form in which we have them to David, or the books 
of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes to Solomon. The literature 
of this period, then, is, so far as we know it, secular in 
character. The people were religious, but the religion 
existed as a help to secular life. It consisted largely of 
inherited customs, of half-superstitious beliefs, while 
the mam interest of all was centred in physical pros- 
perity. Certain practices were regarded as wrong, — 
as offences against Jahweh (e.g, the crime of Jg 19 and 
David's sin [2 S 11]), but the ethical content of the 
religion was of a very rudimentary character. Stealing 
(cf Jg 18), deceit (Gn 27), and treachery (Jg 3“®* 5“. 
were not only condoned but at times even glorified. 


(6) Before the time of Solomon a traveller in Palestine 
would have found no elaborate temple or structure 
devoted to religion. Instead, in every village he 
would have found an open-air ‘high place,’ marked by 
‘ pillars ’ and ash^ahs, — high places such as have recently 
been excavated at (3ezer and Megiddo and found at 
Petra. In connexion with these there were often sacred 
caves and other accessories of primitive worship. In 
some, as at Gezer and Jerusalem, serpent- worship was 
practised, and brazen serpents as well as the living animal 
were kept (cf. PEFSt, 1903, p. 222; 2 K 18*). Probably 
at most of them, as at Gezer, some form of Ashtart, the 
mother-goddess, was also worshipped (cf. PEFSt, 1903, 
p. 228). As time went on, an occasional shrine had a 
building. The first of these which we can trace was 
at Shiloh (1 S 1-3); it had at least two rooms and 
doors. Solomon then erected the splendid Temple at 
Jerusalem on Phoemcian models, departing, as has been 
pointed out (I. § 14), from older Hebrew practice in many 
ways. Perhaps Jeroboam erected temples at Bethel and 
at Dan (cf. 1 K 12^^ Am 7^^), but for the most part these 
shrines were of the simplest nature and without buildings. 
A wealthy citizen might in this penod have a private 
temple in connexion with his residence (Jg 17). 

(7) The priesthood in this period was not confined 
to any tribe. There seems to have been a feeling that 
it was better to have a levi for priest (whatever that may 
have meant; cf. Jg 17io),but Micah, an Ephraimite, made 
his son a priest (Jg 175) ; Samuel, a member of one of the 
Joseph tribes, acted as pnest (1 S 9 i 2 ff.)j David 
made his sons priests (2 S 8i2>RVm). According to J 
(cf. Jg 18®®), Jonathan, a grandson of Moses, started 
life as an impecunious resident of Bethlehem in Judah; 
in seeking his fortune he became a pnest in the private 
shrine of Micah, the Ephraimite; then at the instigation 
of the Danites he robbed that shrine and fled with them 
to the north, becoming the founder of a line of priests in 
the temple of Dan. Even if his descent from Moses 
should not be credited, the story gives evidence of the 
kind of irregulanty in the priesthood which was still 
conceivable when the J document was composed. 
So far as Jerusalem was concerned, David improved 
this chaotic condition by regulating the priesthood. 

(8) The festivals at this period were of a simple, joyous 
character. They were held in the interest of the 
worshipper. A picture of one has been preserved in 
1 S 1. 2. The priests killed the sacrifice, pouring out 
the blood no doubt to Jahweh, and then the flesh was 
cooked. While it was cooking, the priest obtained his 
portion by a kind of chance (cf. 1 S ), after which 
the victim was consumed by the worshippers in a joyous 
festival. This festival was the appropriate time to 
pray for children, and it is probable that considerable 
licence accompanied it (cf. Sem. Or. 287 fl.). The feast 
described occurred annually, but there were lesser feasts 
at the time of the new moons and on other occasions, 
which were probably observed in the same simple way 
(cf. 1 S 20“-). In addition to the sacrifices at such 
feasts (cf. 1 S 9^‘), it is clear that on extraordinary 
occasions human sacrifice was in this period still practised. 
The story of Jephthah’s daughter, whether historical 
in all its features or not, proves that such sacrifices were 
regarded as possible. It is probable that 1 K 16*5 is 
proof that children were still sacrificed when important 
structures were set up. The language of this passage 
has been greatly illuminated by the discoveries at Gezer 
(cf. above, § 1 (6)). 

(9) A glimpse into the household worship of the time 
we obtain from the teraphim. These seem to have been 
household deities, similar to those found in Babylonia 
(Ezk 21^) and among the Aramaeans (Gn 31“) . Of their 
use we know little. They seem to have been employed 
for divination (Zee 10*), and they were sometimes made 
in human form (1 S 19«). Throughout this period they 
were a recognized element in the worship (cf, Jg 18*®, 
Hos 35 ). Whether these gods formed the centre of the 
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home worship or not we cannot tell. They were evi- 
dently a crude survival from an earlier time, and with 
religious progress they disappeared. 

In addition to the features of the religion of the pre- 
Prophetic period which have been enumerated, it must 
be remembered that the fundamental institutions of the 
pre-Jahwistic rehgion of Israel, enumerated in § 1, 
continued through this penod also. 

(10) Another religious phenomenon of the pre- 
Prophetic period consisted in the development of a class 
of seers or prophets, who are to be carefully distinguished 
from the great moral and literary prophets of the next 
period. The prophets of this penod were closely akin 
to the seers and fortune-tellers who are common the 
world over. They had their parallel in other Semitic 
countries, e g. Phoenicia and Assyria. In the time of 
Saul there was a class of ecstatic prophets in Israel who 
used music to aid their prophetic excitement, who uttered 
themselves when possessed by an uncontrollable frenzy, 
and who went about in bands (cf. 1 S 10® 19*3 m). 

These prophets have their analogue in a youth at Gebal 
in Phoenicia, of whom the Egyptian Wenamon makes 
report about b c. 1100. This youth was seized by the 
spirit of the gods and thrown into a frenzy, and then uttered 
prophecies which moved a king^ (cf. AJSL xxi. 105). This 
type of prophecy was therefore in this period widely spread 
over the country even beyond the bounds of Israel. The 
‘sons of the prophets’ referred to so often in the OT were 
simply guilds of these men organized for mutual help. Music 
helpeoi to bring on the frenzy, and it was more contagious 
when a number were together. 

Samuel was not sharply distin^ished from the ‘ sons of 
the prophets,’ although he was evidently a man of a higher 
order, believed by the people to possess superior gifts. He 
was called a ‘seer’ (1 S 9®), and was believed to be able to 
irect people in finding lost property, and not to be above 
taking a fee for it (1 S 9^) Somewhat parallel to such a 
seer is the one mentioned by Ashurbampal (G. Smith, 
AsburbampoZ, 119 ff). ^ 

These men were held m high esteem, and obtained their 
living by telling people what they wished to know. Their 
oracles were mostly about the future, but often no doubt 
they told a man whether this or that action was in accord 
with the will of Jahweh, or of the god whom they rraresen ted. 
Baal as well as Jahweh had his prophets (1 H 18^®). Such 
men were necessary adjuncts of a court, fora king had often 
to engage in hazardous enterpnses of State. We find accord- 
ingly that Ahab kept four hundred of them about him (I K 
22®) . David and other kings had probably done the same. 
No doubt Nathan and Gad, whom later writers mention in 
connexion with David, were really men of this character, 
who are in the narratives pictured like the nobler prophets 
of later time. 

These prophets by profession possessed no higher 
ethical tendencies than the other men of their time. 
Their sustenance was dependent on the pleasure of their 
royal master, if they were connected with the court, and 
usually they gave such oracles as were desired. (For 
fuller account, see Batten, The Hebrew Prophet, 27-72 ) 
The institution was held in high regard. When the 
ecstatic frenzy came upon a man and his higher nerve 
centres were by the excitement inhibited from action, he 
was, as such men usually are among savage and primi- 
tive people (cf. Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious 
Revivals, ch. i. vi0» thought to be under the possession 
of a supernatural spirit. He was accordingly listened 
to most carefully, and his utterances were supposed to 
reveal the Divine will. It is significant that the Hebrews 
used the same word for ‘prophet* and for ‘lunatic.’ 
The institution was capable nevertheless of high possi- 
bilities. If those came forward exercising its gifts who 
were animated by high ethical purpose and possessed a 
great spiritual message, the regard in which this institu- 
tion was held assured them of a hearing. 

4. Eeligionin the Prophetic period.— The period which 
we call Prophetic extends from Elijah to the great 
prophet of the Exile, the so-called Second Isaiah. It 
was in this period that, thanks to the labours of the great 
school of prophetic reformers, the religion of Israel 
became ethical s-nd spiritual. They gave it this content. 


and by the new interpretation which they put on the 
covenant with Jahweh which Moses and Jethro had medi- 
ated, forced it upon the nation. In thus they were 
aided by the misfortunes and sufferings incident to the 
interference of Assyiia and Babylon in Hebrew affairs. 
In one important respect the prophets in this noble 
succession changed the method of prophetic utterance. 
With one exception, they discarded the method of 
ecstatic utterance, and spoke as the result of prophetic 
vision Just what they mean by ‘vision’ we may not 
say, but we may be sure that intelligence and imagina- 
tion had their part in it. It led to the perception of a 
noble ideal, and gave the beholder a holy passion to 
realize it. 

(1) Eliiah. The prophetic work began with Elijah. The 
main points of his career (1 K 17—19) have already been 
touched upon above (I. § 17). His simificance hes in the 
»act that m the name of Jahweh he championed the poor 
against the rich. That his conception of Jahweh wm 
narrow, — that he regarded Him as a god of the nomadic 
type, — that he opposed a foreign cult, are all incidental. 
Any enthusiastic member of a prophetic guild might have 
done any one of these three thin^. The significance of the 
work of Elijah lies in the fact that it marks the dawn of 
ethical purity and social j ustice in J ahweh’s religion ^ The 
method of Elijah, too, was an ethical method He delivered 
his message, and relied upon its weight for the results. 

(2) The Jahwist ( J writer) . In the same century, perhaps 
contemporary with Ehjah, the first of the J writers was 
composing his matchless prose narratives in Judah He 
was pervaded by the prophetic spirit in its incipient form. 
He traces the creation of man to Jahweh, and is interested 
in the descent of the nations from a pninitive pair He tells 
the stories of the patriarchs to illustrate the po wer of Jahweh, 
but the purely religious motive is not often present He 
represents the patriarchs as^on friendly terms with the 
Canaanites about them, which indicates that he is not 
conscious that the religion of Jahweh is hostile to other 
faiths. His conception of the basis of Jahweh’s covenant 
with Israel is, as pointed out above (§ 2 (4)) , ten commands 
of a purely ritual nature. The tone of his stories is sombre. 
Clothing and child-bearing came in consequence of sin. 
The first agriculturist was the first murderer. The inventors 
of metal instruments and of music were especially wicked 
men . The civilization of Babylonia attempted such astoun d- 
ing structures, that, as Jahweh looked down from heaven, 
He found He could prevent men from reaching heaven only 
by confouncfing their language. To the Jahwist civilization 
meant sin, pain, and trouble. He had no hopeful outlook. 
His type of Faith was nomadic indeed. ^ He represents the 
starting-point from which the prophetic movement went 
forward 

(3) Elisha hardly deserves to be reckoned in this great 
succession. He was the very head of professional prophecy. 
When absent from the band of associates he found it necessary 
to call a minstrel to work up his ecstasy before he could 
prophesy (2 K 3^®). It was he too, who prompted Jehu, 
one of the bloodiest of usuipers and reformers, to undertake 
the purification of Israel from the taint of foreign region; 
and when it was accomplished Israel was not one whit more 
ethical or spiritual than before. Elisha is usually counted as 
Ehjah’s successor, but he belongs to a different class. The 
nobler religion of Israel owes him nothing. 

(4) Amos, the first prophet to commit his message to 
writing, came, like Elijab. with a magnificent message^a 
message indeed which is to that of Elijah ike noon to dawn. 
Amos announces for the first time the faith of a practical 
monotheist. Such a faith had been implicit in the Jahwist, 
when he traced the existence of all mankind to Jahweh's 
act, but in Amos it is explicit. Jahweh brought not only 
the Israelites from Egypt, but the Philistines from Caphtor, 
and the Aramseans from Kir (Am 9D. and He will likewise 
judge the Philistines, Damascus, Moab, Edom, and all 
nations (chs. 1. 2). Jahweh, too, Amos proclaims as an 
etlrical God. Ethics, not ritual, was the basis of the covenant 
at Sinai (Am 5®^ *2®). Justice is to roll down as waters 
and righteousness as a perennial stream before Jahweh will 
be satisfied. In this spirit Amos championed in the name 
of Jahweh the cause of the oppressed poor, and rebuked 
the social impurities connected with religion, pronouncing 
upon the unethical the doom of Jahweh. 

(6) The Elohist. Perhaps contemporary with Amos 
was the first E writer. He was a man of true prophetic 
spirit. Like J, he recorded many of the traditions of 
ancient times, but he tells them with amore hopeful outlook. 
He has a hig^ regard for a prophet, and represents Abraham 
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M one (Gn 20’^) He represents a higher conception 
of God than J. J's anthropomorphism has disappeared. 
God IS never seen in human form m E’s narratives, but 
reveals Himself in dreams. The ethical character of E’s 
conception of religion appears, however, in his conception 
of the basis of the covenant which Moses made between 
Israel and Jahweh. The basis of this is a Decalogue 
in which the ritualistic is reduced to a minimum (Ex 
20 without the additions of Rd), and which contains 
the fundamental elements of moralit;^, and a code of 
laws (Ex 202^-23^®) embodying the principles of equity 
that were necessaiy for the life of a simple agricultural 
community. In giving expression to this conception- the 
Elohist placed himself in line with the great ethical 
prophets, and did much towards the differentiation of the 
religion of Israel from the nature cults about it. In his 
opening to the Decalogue (Ex 203) he shows that his 
monotheism was somewhat insecure, but his ethical 
conception of Jahweh’s relation to Israel helped to put 
religion on a spiritual basis. 

(6) Hosea's main contribution to religious theory was 
the thought that God is love — not the crass sexual love of 
the early Semite, but the self-sacrificing love of an affec- 
tionate fatner or a devoted husband, who would suffer to 
reclaim the fallen. Not less stem than Amos in his 
conception of ethical standards, Hosea is less occupied 
with proclaiimng doom. He seeks by the love of Jahweh 
to allure Israel and win her back. Amos devoted himself 
mainly to checking the oppression of the poor, Hosea largely 
to the establishment of social purity It became clear to 
him that this could not be accomplished so long as the 
primitive orgi^ of sexual freedom which were enacted in 
the name of religion in all the high places were permitted 
to continue These he believed were no part of the real 
relimon of Jahweh; they had come into it from the cult 
of Baal and Astarte. He accordingly denounced this 
impunty as the worship of another god, — as conjugal 
infidelity to Jahweh, and prohibited the application to 
Jahweh in the future of the appellation Baal, or Tord’ 
(Hos 2^^). Thus, as in the time of Elijah the struggle 
for justice linked itself with opposition to a foreign cult, so 
now the struggle for justice and purity led to opposition 
to Baal. The cult was not so foreign as the prophets 
supposed. It was native, as we have seen, to Jahweh 
as well as to the clans of Canaan which were now a part 
of Israel, but the idea that it was foreign helped the 
prophets to fight it The fight was taken up by liosea’s 
successors and pushed to success. The recoveiy of the 
hij^ place at Gezer, with all its crass and revolting sym- 
b(^m. helps us to understand the weight of deadening 
sensualism against which the prophets contended 

Hosea, like Amos was a monotheist His conception of 
Jahweh was, however, not perfect. He thought of Him 
as caring especially for Israel. Though He ruled other 
nations, Hosea believed He controlled them mainly for the 
sake of Israel. 

(7) Isaiah continued the work of Amos and Hosea, He 

proclaimed Jahweh as the All-powerful, who fills heaven 
and earth, — the Holy One, who proves His sanctity by His 
justice. For forty years, in many crises and under varying 
figures, Isaiah set forth this doctrine. Man is in Jahweh’s 
hands as clay in the hands of the potter. The powerful 
Assyrian is but the rod by which Jahweh in His wrath is 
chastising Israel; when His will is accomplished, the rod 
will be broken and thrown away (Is ). Isaiah’s 
monotheism, though lofty, had the same defect as Hosea’s. 
In upholding this conception of God, Isaiah denounced the 
social sins which had called out the opposition of Amos 
and Hosea. So great is Jahweh’s desire for justice, that 
Isaiah believed that He would one day raise up a prince 
great in the qualities of a princely conqueror, who should 

be a ‘Wonderfiil-counaellor, a god of a warrior, a father 
of booty, but a prince of peace’ (Is 9®). At another time 
he saw a vision of a kingdom of complete justice which 
an offshoot of the Davidic dynasty should found (Is 11). 
These visions show how, in Isaiah’s conception, the Holy 
One would organise human society. In addition to his 
work in keeping alive these lofty ideas, Isaiah, as was 
pointed out above (I. § 19), ^ve practical direction to the 
development of Israel’s religion. His doctrine of the 
inviolability of Jerusalem took effect in later times, and 
had much to do with the development of Judaism. He is ! 
probably responsible also for that attempt to suppress 
the high places which afterwards found legal expression 
in Deuteronomy. The si^ficance of this will, however, 
he pointed out in considering that law. In Micah, a 
younger contemporary of Isaiah, the spirit and message 
si Amos reappear. 


(8) The Deuteronomisi. in the development of the 
Prophetic period, follows Isaiah. Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah had proclaimed an ethical monotheism.^ They 
had denounced ritual as without place m the religion of 
Jahweh. The message had been enforced by the awful 
calamity which had overtaken the Northern Kingdom; it 
had. in consequence of Isaiah’s friendship with Hezekiah, 
moulded pohcies of State. Under Manasseh, however, 
it became painfully evident that it was to take more than 
moral means to eliminate impure ritual from the religion 
of Jahweh. No part of the world^ not even the Hebrews, 
was ready for a religion without ntual. Isaiah, probably, 
had seen this in his old age The Deutt-ronomist at all 
events saw it Ritual should be retained, but it should 
be brought withm manageable limits. The high places 
should be eliminated, the cult centralized in Jerusalem — 
the place which Isaiah’s teaching and the signal defeat 
of Sennacherib had so clearly proved to be Jahweh’s special 
dwelling-place From this all sodomites and sacred 
harlots were to be excluded, as well as all symbols, such 
as the ‘pillar’ and asherah, which were specially; signifi- 
cant of the odious social practices. To accomplish this, 
the code of the Elohist was rewritten in such a way that 
this conception of the sanctuary stood in the forefront, 
and other parts were made to conform to it. Into the 
whole code a more humanitarian tone towards the poor 
was introduced. It was thus made to express in legal 
form the burden of the best social teaching. Although 
the Deuteronomist did not advance the great ideas of 
spintual religion to higher levels, he did by the oom- 
proznise of this code help those ideas to influence practical 

(9) Jeremiah, perhaps the greatest of the prophets, 
made great advances in the conception of spiritual religion. 
There was in all his work an undertone of passionate 
love, — a heart-throb, — like that of Hosea. The greatest 
significance of his teaching is not, however, his tender- 
ness. He saw that Jahweh is independent of temple or 
place. An inviolable Jerusalem He did not need. What 
Jahweh desires is that man shall break up the fallow 
ground of his disposition, that he shall circumcise his 
heart (Jer 4®® ). Religion is a matter not of a temple, 
but of a soul. Jeremiah, too, was the first to declare 
that the idols of the heathen are mere vanities. Others 
had ignored them, he exhibits them in their true nothing- 
ness (108 1422 ). Another great truth which Jeremiah 
was the first to grasp was that the heathen as well as the 
Hebrew might come to Jahweh and be welcome (Ifi**®) 
Not only did Jeremiah proclaim universality and ideality 
in religion, but he shook himself free from the old Semitic 
conception of solidarity which had prevailed before him. 
No lofty morality could prevail until every one was re- 
sponsible for his own acts and for those only; and this 
is the standard proclaimed by Jeremiah (31**- 8°). No 
prophet reached a loftier flight. 

(10) Ezekiel occupies a peculiar position in the Prophetic 
development. He stands, on one side in the succession 
of prophets, and, on the other, is the father of Judaism. 
As one of the prophetic succession, his chidP work lay 
in the recognition and elaboration of the idea of in- 
dividualism. No prophet is so impressed as he with the 
fact that God deals with each soul individually (Ezk 18) 
This thought leads Ezekiel to place a very great value 
upon the individual. The salvation of the inoividual be- 
comes his special care. He even thinks of the Messiah 
as primarily a shepherd, — a pastor, — one whose chief 
care will be to accomplish the salvation of individuals. 
He addresses the rulers of Israel as shepherds Gornill, 
who calls attention to this phase of his work {Prophets 
^Israel, 115 ff.). calb him the father of pastoral theolo^. 
Ezekiel was, however more truly the successor of wie 
Deuteronomist than of Jeremiah Like the former, he 
endeavoured to adapt prophetic conceptions to Israelitish 
institutions Isaiah’s conception of Jerusalem as the 
home of J ahweh he fully shared, and in the closing chapters 
of his book he utters his ideal for the rehabilitation of 
Hebrew institutions about Jerusalem as a centre. Some 
of these conceptions were unpractical, but others took 
deep root, and made Ezekiel the father of Judaism. 

(11) The Second Isaiah was the last of Israel’s really 
great prophets. His conception of Jahweh as the creator 
of the universe, as the ruler of the world and the maker 
of history, is clearer than that of any of his predecessors. 
The «eat Cyrus, who was conquering so successfully as 
the Second Isaiah wrote was only Jahweh’s creature. 
Cyrus might think otherwise, but Jahweh and His prophet 
knew the truth. Even Hosea never expressed the tender- 
ness of Jahweh towards His people with greater beauty tihan 
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did this i)rophet. His conception of Jahweh, too, is more 
symmetrical than that of the 8th century prophets. If 
in him, as in them, Jahweh seems to care chiefly for Israel, 
it is BO only in ^pearance. He has shown in his great 
poem on the Suffering Servant (Is 52 ^^- 53 ^^) that in his 
view Israel was made the chosen people not through 
favouritism, or to puff up her self-esteem, but because 
Jahweh had for her a great mission. That mission was 
nothing less than to bring the nations of the world to 
Jahweh. The path of this service was the path of auffenng, 
but it was to accomplish the salvation of the world 
Jahweh, then, loved the world. He had chosen Israel 
and given her her tragic experience that she through 
this might become a missionary to the nations and bnng 
them all to Jahweh. It does not detract from the prophet’s 
great^ conception, that the mission which he conceived 
for his people was never fulfilled till the coming of the 
ideal Israelite, Jesus Christ. 

This prophetic conception of God and religion, which 
thus developed from Elijah to the Second Isaiah, is 
unique in the world’s history. Only once has this 
teaching been surpassed. Jesus of Nazareth, who 
perfected this conception of God and made it capable 
of being universally received, alone has gone beyond 
It. It was the teaching of these prophets that re- 
deemed the religion of Israel from the level of other 
Semitic religions It is this that has made the religion 
of Jahweh the inspiration of the world as the religion 
of the one true God. This prophetic teaching is quite 
unaccounted for by its environment. Nothing like it 
has been produced without its aid in any portion of the 
Semitic world, or among any other people. It is in the 
prophetic teaching and the influences which flowed 
from it that we find proof of the truth of the words: 
‘Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Spirit’ (2 P 1*1). 

5. FromtheExiletotheHaccabees.~(l) It is clear from 
the sketch given above (I § 24), that in the rehabilita- 
tion of the Jewish commumties in Palestine the whole 
sentiment of the organizers centred in the ritual. If 
there were prophets, such as Haggai, Zechanah, and 
Malachi, they uttered their prophetic visions to persuade 
the people to make sacrifices to restore and maintain 
the sacred ceremonies. It thus happened that the 
whole movement in the early days after the Exile was 
pervaded more by the priestly than by the prophetic 
spint. The Priestly document with its supplements 
(for the analysis cf. Carpenter and Harford-Battersby’s 
Hexateuch) was the heart of the whole movement. The 
religious life of the Judsaan community did not become 
consistent until it was organized upon this basis, and 
after this organization it went forward confidently. 
The author of the Priestly document (P*) was the 
successor of Ezekiel, as Ezekiel had been the successor 
of the Deuteronomist. As Ezekiel took more interest 
in the orgamzation of the ritual than did D, so F^’s 
interest greatly exceeded Ezekiel’s. The prophetic 
movement had given his pure monotheism. From 
It he had received a faith in an All-powerful, Holy 
Creator and Ruler of the universe. The nearness and 
warmth of God, as the prophets had conceived Him, 
escaped P*, but with such elements of the prophetic 
conception as he could grasp he set himself to the or- 
ganization of the ritual. 

The ritual which had come down to him from his 
priestly ancestry he had received as the will of God. 
We can see that it had its birth in Semitic heathenism, 
but he could not. In reality this ritual bound him to 
earth by the strands of many a half-superstitious 
custom, but in his thought it had all come from 
heaven. If this were so, the problem to his mind was 
to find the connexion of ah this with the will of the 
God of the universe. To express the vital connexion 
which he thought he found, he re-wrote the history of 
the creation of the world and of the fortunes of the 
chosen people down to the settlement in Canaan, in such 
a way as to make it appear that circumcision had been 
enjoined on Abraham at the very beginning of revela- 


tion (Gn 17), and that the basis of the covenant at Sinai 
was neither the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex 20^23^^), 
nor the code of Deuteronomy, but the whole Levitical 
ritual. This ritual, as he conceived it, had been pro- 
foundly influenced by Ezekiel, The memal work of the 
sanctuary was no longer to be performed, as in pre- 
exihc days, by foreign slaves. The descendants of 
those pnests who had officiated in shnnes other than 
Jerusalem were to be assigned to these services (cf . Ezk 
448-14). Thus an order of Levites as a menial class 
was created. If this ritual was the basis of the covenant 
at Sinai, it could not have been ignored in the Wilderness 
Wandering. There must have been a movable sanctu- 
ary. Solomon’s Temple was the model shrine to Ezekiel 
and the priests, but Solomon’s Temple must (so suppose 
P2 and his successors) have been patterned upon a 
previous nomadic shrine; hence the account of the 
Tabernacle was placed m their history. Among the 
newly created class of Levites there were many who had 
descended from men who had officiated as priests at 
Hebron, Gezer, Kadesh, Ashtaroth, £md many other 
ancient shnnes. P* and his followers accounted for 
this fact by supposing that Joshua had given the tribe 
of Levi cities in all parts of the land (Jos 21 ; cf. Barton, 
‘Levitical Cities of Israel in the Light of the Excavation 
at Gezer,’ Biblical World, xxiv. 167 ff.). 

This conception was accepted as the real account of 
the history only when the Priestly document had been 
skilfully combined with the older writings in our Penta- 
teuch in such a way that these priestly institutions seemed 
to be the heart of the whole and to overshadow all else. 
Then apparently all opposition vanished, and priestly- 
enthusiasm and prophetic fervour were joined by popular 
co-operation in establishing this ntual as the one right 
method of serving the Living God. This enthusiasm was 
in part the result of a distorted reading of history, but all 
uncritical readers so distort the history to the present 
hour. By the time of Nehemiah this view of the history 
was fully accepted, and by the time of the Chronicler, a 
century later, it had distorted the history of the Israelites 
m Canaan, to correspond with the pnestly picture, as 
appears to this day in the Books of Chronicles. 

This pnestly triumph was in a way a retrogression 
from prophetic ideals. Some of the prophets, as 
Jeremiah, had taught a religion free and spiritual, 
capable of becoming universal The priestly conception, 
however noble its monotheism, was so harnessed to out- 
worn ritual that it could appeal only in a limited degree 
to men of other races. Nevertheless this ntual had its 
place. In the centuries which followed, when the soul 
of the Hebrew was tried almost beyond endurance, and 
no cheenng voice of prophet was heard, it was due to 
this objective ritual, as something for which to live, and 
strive, and fight, that he survived to do his work In the 
world. With the adoption of the Priestly Code Judaism 
was born, 

(2) The effects of the pnestly ritual were not, however, 
so deadening as one might suppose. Various causes 
prevented it from stifling the deeper religious life. The 
teachings of the prophets were cherished, and many of 
them had taught that religion is a matter of the heart 
and not a ceremonial. During the long exile the devout 
Jew had learned how to Hve a really religious life without 
the help of Temple ntual. Many of the faithful were in 
Babylonia, and were still compelled to do without the 
Temple sacrifices and prayers. Then the Law itself did 
not contain sacrifices for many sins. The old customs 
adapted in Lv 4-6 and 16 provided sacrifices for only 
very few of the sins of life. The sincere heart was 
compelled still to live its life with God in large measure 
independently of the ritual. The Pentateuch also 
contains many noble and inspmng precepts on moral 
and spiritual matters. Theie were those, too, who paid 
little attention to the ceremonies of the Temple, although 
most supported it as a matter of duty All these causes 
combined to prevent the Law from at once stereotyping 
the religious life. Th^s period became accordingly the 
creative period in J^'daism. 
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The first of these important creations was the Psalter, 
the hymn-book of the Second Temple. This greatest of 
the world's collections of sacred song was a gradual 
growth. Book I. (Pss 3-41) came into existence prob- 
ably in the time of Nehemiah. The other collections 
were gradually made at different times, the whole not 
being completed till the Maccabsean age (cf . art. Psalms). 
In compihng it some earlier hymns were probably 
utilized, but they were so re-edited that critics cannot 
clearly date them. Into this collection there went 
every variety of religious expression. The breathings 
of anger against enemies mingle with tender aspirations 
after communion with God. One psalm, the 50th, 
treats sacrifice sarcastically, while many express a 
devotion to the Law which is extremely touching One 
(Ps 51) expresses the most advanced and psychologically 
correct conception of the nature of sin and forgiveness 
that IS found anywhere in the OT. A Judaism capable 
of producing such a book was noble indeed. To live 
up to the highest expressions of this the first-fruits of 
creative Judaism is to be a pure Chnstian. 

(3) There was, however, in this period a class of 
sages who lived apart from the life of the Temple, un- 
touched by the ceremonies of the priest or the aspira- 
tions of the prophet. They treated religious problems 
from that practical common-sense point of view which 
the Hebrews called ‘wisdom.’ The books produced by 
this class had a profound religious influence. The 
attitude of these men left them free for the greatest 
play of individuality. Their books are, therefore, 
written from various standpoints, and present widely 
divergent points of view. 

The oldest of these, the Book of I ob, discusses, in some 
of the noblest poetry ever written, the problem of suffering, 
or the mystery of hfe. The author treats his theme, with 
absolute freedom of thought, untrammelled by the pnestly 
conceptions of the Law. In his conclusion, however, he 
is profoundly religious. He demonstrates , at once the 
function and the limits of reason in the religious life, — ^its 
function to keep theolo^ in touch with reality, and its 
inability to fathom lif^s mystery. Job does not find 
satisfaction till he receives the vision of God, and becomes 
willing, through appreciation of the Divine Personality, 
to trust even though his problems are unsolved (cf. 
Peake, Problem of Suffering %n OT, 1(X) ff.). 

The Book of Froverhe contains the sayings of sages of 
the practical, everyday sort. Their view of life is ex- 
pediential. Wisdom is good because it pays, and the 
fear (worship) of Jahwen is the beginning of wisdom. 
Sometimes, as in ch. 8, they rise to noble poetry in the 
raise of wisdom, but for the most part they pursue the 
umdnim pathway of everyday expediency Their point 
of view is the opposite of that of the impassioned Psalmists, 
but is not inconsistent with formal faithfulness in the 
observance of the Law. 

Bcdeaiastes is the work of a man who has almost lost 
faith, and who has quite lost that enthusiasm for life 
which the perception of a noble meaning in it gives. He is 
not altogether able to throw off completely his childhood’s 
beliefs, but they have ceased to be for him a solution of 
fife’s mystery, and he has scant patience with those who, 
'■in like case with himself, continne to volubly profess thdr 
devotion because it is the orthodox thing to do. He 
insists upon bringing all thin^ to the test of reality. 

Sirach is a collection of aphorisms which continues the 
work of the Book of Proverbs. 

(4) The religious life thus far described was that which 
flourished In Palestine. During this period, however, 
the Jews had been scattering over the world (cf. Dis- 
persion), These scattered communities had no idea 
of being anything but Jews. They had their synagogues 
in which the Law was read, and, like the Captivity in 
Babylonia, they maintained as much of their religious 
life as they could away from the Temple. As often as 
possible they went to Jerusalem at the time of somejgreat 
feast, and took part in its sacrificial worship. Contact 
with the heathen world, however, broadened the vision 
of these Jews. They saw that many Gentiles were noble 
men. Probably too here and there one of the nobler 
Gentiles was attracted by the lofty religion of the Jew. 


At all events there sprang up among the Diaspora a 
desire to win the heathen world to Judaism. The 
translation of tne Bible into Greek, which was begun in 
the 3rd cent , was demanded not only for the use of the 
Greek-speaking Jews, but as an instrument in the hands 
of those who would fulfil the missionary conception 
of the Second Isaiah and win the world to Jahweh. 
Towards the end of this period a missionary literature 
began to be written. One portion of this, the Sibylline 
Oracles, the oldest part of which dates perhaps from the 
Maccabsean age, represented the Sibyl, who was so 
popular in the Grseco-Roman world, as recounting in 
Greek hexameters the history of the chosen people. 
The Book of Jornh dates from this period, and is a part 
of this literature, though probably written in Palestine. 
Its author satirizes the nation as a whole for her un- 
willingness, after all her chastisements, either to go on 
the mission to which Jahweh would send her, or to rejoice 
that He showed mercy to any but herself 

6. The reign of legalism.— With the beginning of the 
Hasmonaaan dynasty (John Hyrcanus i ), the creative 
period of Judaism was over, and the leaders, gathering up 
the heritage of the past, were crystalhzing it into per- 
manent form. This did not come about all at once, and 
its beginnings go back into the preceding period. The 
writers of the Priestly Law were the real intellectual 
ancestors of those Chasidim, or enthusiasts for the Law, 
out of whom the Maccabees sprang. Until after the 
Maccabsean struggle, however, the religious life was too 
varied, and the genius of the nation too creative, for the 
pnestly conceptions to master everybody. The struggle 
of the Maccabees for the life of the Jewish religion greatly 
strengthened theChaMdlin, who early in the HasmonaBan 
rule developed into the Pharisees. More numerous than 
the Sadducees, and possessing among the country people 
a much greater reputation for piety, they soon became the 
dominant party in Palestine. Some, as the Essenes 
(wh. see), might split off from them, but they were too 
insignificant to shatter the Pharisees’ influence. The 
aim of the Pharisees was to apply the Law to all the 
details of daily life. Some of its provisions were in- 
defimte. It called on the Hebrew not to work on the 
Sabbath, but some work was necessary, if man would live. 
They endeavoured to define, therefore, what was and 
what was not work within the meamngof the Pentateuch. 
Similarly they dealt with other laws. These definitions 
were not for some centuries committed to writing. Thus 
there grew up an Oral Law side by side with the Written 
Law, and in due time the Pharisees regarded this as of 
Divine authority also. Thus their energies fastened the 
grip of external observance upon the religious life. The 
epoch was not creative. They dared not create anything. 
Everything was given out either as an interpretation 
of the Law, or as the interpretation of some predecessor. 
There was development and growth, of course, but this 
was accomplished, not by creating the new, but by inter- 
preting the old. In the Rabbinic schools, which were 
developed in the reign of Herod, this system fully 
imfolded itself, and became the archetype of orthodox 
Judaism to the present day. 

In the Rabbinic schools the method of teaching was 
by repetition. The sayings or interpretations of famous 
Rabbis were stated by the master and repeated again and 
again till they were remembered. Not originality but 
memory was the praiseworthy quality in a student. Thus 
when, centuries later, the Oral Law was committed to 
writing, it was called Mishna, or ‘Repetition.’ 

In thesynagogue (wh. see), where thepeople worshipped 
on the Sabbath, and where the children were taught, the 
inner religious life was fostered, but synagogues gradually 
became centres for the propagation of Pharisaism. 

Beginning with the Maccabsan struggles, a new class 
of literature, the Apocalyptic, was called into existence. 
Prophecy was completely dead. No one had the creative 
genius to unfold in his own name the Divine purposes. 
For some centuries those who had a message for thstf 
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contemporaries in persecution presented it as a vision 
which some ancient worthy, Enoch, Darnel, Baruch, or 
Ezra, had seen. The apocalyptists were only in a 
secondary sense creative. They moulded the utterances 
of the prophets and traditional matenal borrowed from 
Babylonia, so as to make them express the hopes which 
they would teach. No fewer than seven of these works 
were attnbuted to Enoch, and six to Baruch, one was 
ascribed to Moses, one to Isaiah, wtule each of the twelve 
sons of Jacob had his ‘Testament,’ and Solomon a 
‘ Psalter.' 

In this literature the national consciousness of Judaism, 
in conflict first with Syria and then with Rome, finds 
expression. The hopes for the long-delayed kingdom 
of which the prophets had spoken are portrayed. As 
one sees that kingdom fade (or brighten) from the earthly 
empire of the early apocalypses to the heavenly kingdom 
of some of the later ones, one follows the eschatological 
conceptions which were at this time being born in 
Judaism. The apocalyptic hopes were quite consistent 
with the Law; they pointed forward to that time when 
the faithful should have ability to serve God com- 
pletely, and to the reward for all that they had suffered 
here. 

The great idea of God expressed by the Priestly 
document pervaded and still pervades Judaism. The 
Divine unity and majesty were and are its watchwords. 
These as well as its Phansaic ntual have been embodied 
in Talmud and Midrash, and transmitted to modern 
times. Judaism dunng the Christian centuries has had 
its history, its development, and its heresies. It has 
produced independent thinkers like Maimomdes and 
Spinoza. In modem life the Reformed Jew is casting 
off the forms of Phansaism, but through the lapse of all 
the centuries Judaism, as shaped by the Phansees and 
held by their successors, has been the orthodox religion of 
that race which traces its hneage to Israel. 

George A. Barton. 

ISRAELITE (Jn l^^). — This is the only instance of 
the use of the word ‘ Israelite ’ in the Gospels. It has 
the particular significance, suggested by the story of Jacob 
in Gn 3228 3510, of one belonging to the Jewish race, 
with special reference to the privileges conferred by God 
on His people: ‘ whose is the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
temple service, and the promises’ (Ro 9*). Its use 
(as distinct from ‘Jew’ and ‘Hebrew’) became closely 
associated with belief in the Messianic hope (cf. Jn I^), 
and the expression ‘Israelite indeed,’ addressed to 
Nathanael, breathes that sense of tragedy so apparent 
in the Fourth Gospel, inasmuch as those who were 
specially ‘His own’ received Him not. We may com- 
pare the attitude of ‘the Jews,’ in ch. 6, who bhndly 
claimed race privileges, and yet were enemies of Christ, 
and who chenshed the very prejudice that Nathanael 
overcame (cf, Jn 1^® with 6^2^ where the objection in 
both cases is to the oommonplace origin of Jesus), 
when he readily responded to Philip’s invitation, 

‘ Come and see.* It is in this sense that Nathanael is 
‘without guile.* He does not allow his devout sense of 
privilege to destroy openness of heart towards the 
claim of Jesus of Nazareth, His action shows that he is 
sincere, frank, and without sinister aim (cf. 2 Co 12i8, 

1 Th 28), To Jesus, therefore, he is an object of surprise. 

R. H. Strachan. 

ISSAOHAR.--The fifth son of Leah, born after Gad 
and Asher, the sons of Zilpah, and the ninth of Jacob’s 
sons (Gn 30« [E], cf. [P]). The name (in Heb. 

Yiss-askar) is peculiar in form, and of uncertain signifi- 
cation, but it is quite probable that it has arisen from a 
coiruption of ’ish~sakh\ir as Wellhausen (Sow. 95) sug- 
gests, and further, that the latter element is the name of a 
deity. Ball (SBOT, ad loc,) suggests the Egyptian Mem- 
phite god Sokar. The name would then correspond to the 
name 'ish-Gad by which the Moabites knew the Gadites. 

J and E, however, both connect it with the root sdJkftor, 
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‘to hire’: J, because Leah ‘hired* Jacob from Rachel 
with Reuben’s mandrakes, E, because she gave Zilpah 
to Jacob. The difference shows that the traditions 
are of little value as hnguistic guides Gn 49^^ ^8 also 
appears to play upon the root s&khai in its description 
of Issachar as ‘a servant under task work.’ This 
would harmonize with the interpretation ‘hired man’ 
or ‘labourer.’ It has, however, httle to commend it. 

P’s census at Sinai gives the tribe 54,400 (Nu I*®), and 
at Moab 64,300 (262®); cf. 1 Ch 7®. For the dans see 
Gn 46^3 and 1 Ch 7^ . 

The original seat of the tribe appears to have been 
S of Naphtah and S.E. of Zebulun, ‘probably m the 
hills between the two valleys which descend from the 
Great Plain to the Jordan {Wady d-Bxr^ and Nahr 
Galudy (Moore, Judges, 151). On the N.W. it touched 
upon Mt. Tabor, on the S. upon Mt. Gilboa. Eastward it 
reached to the Jordan. P’s lot (Jos IQ”-®*) assigns to 
the tnbe sixteen cities and their villages, scattered 
throughout the eastern end of the nch Plain of Esdraelon 
and the Valley of Jezreel. The tribe participated in 
the war against Sisera (Jg 5^®), and Deborah perhaps 
belonged to it. The ‘with’ before Deborah might be 
read ‘people of’; but the verse is evidently corrupt. 
Baasha, the son of Ahijah, who succeeded Nadab, was 
‘of the house of Issachar’; and, possibly, also Omri, who 
gave his name to the Northern Kingdom. The refer- 
ences in the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49) would indicate that 
dunng the early monarchy Issachar lost both its martial 
valour and its independence. On the other hand, in the 
Blessing of Moses (Dt 33^8 lo) great commercial pros- 
perity is indicated, and the maintenance of a sanctuary 
to which ‘the peoples’ flock to the sacnficial worship. 
Tola the judge, the grandson of Dodo, was a man of 
Issachar (Jg 100. This name Dodo, occurnng on the 
Mesha stele as that of a divinity, has led to the sugges- 
tion that he may have been worshipped in early times 
by the tribe. According to the Talmud, the Sanhedrin 
drew from Issachar its most intellectually prominent 
members. See also Tribes or Israel. 

James A. Craig. 

ISSHIAH. — 1. One of the heads of the tnbe of 
Issachar (1 Ch 78). 2. A Korahite who joined David at 
Ziklag (1 Ch 12®). 3. The son of Uzziel (1 Ch 2320 242«). 
4. A Levite (1 Ch 2421). 

ISSHIJAH. — One of those who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr lO®!); called in 1 Es 98® Aseas. 

ISSUE. —See Medicine, p. 600*. 

ISTALOURUS (1 Es S^®).— ‘Uthi the son of 
Istalcurus’ here stands for ‘Uthai and Zabbud’ in 
Ezr 8w. 

ITALIAN BAND.-See Band. 

ITALY. — This word varied in sense from time to 
time. It first signified only the Southern (the Greek) 
part of the peninsula; later it included all the country 
south of the Lombard plain; and finally, before the 
time of Christ, it had come to bear the meaning which 
it has now. Its central position in the Mediterranean, 
the conformation of its coast, and the capabilities 
of its soil under proper cultivation, fitted it to be the 
home and centre of a governing race. In the 1st cent. 
A.D. there was constant communication between the 
capital Rome and every part of the Empire, by weli- 
recogmzed routes. Among the routes to the E., which 
mainly concern the NT student, was that from Rome 
along the W. coast of Italy to Campania, where it 
crossed the country and eventually reached Brundismm. 
From the harbour there the traveller either sailed 
across the Adriatic to Dyrrhachium, and went by the 
Egnatian road to Thessalonica and beyond, or sailed 
across to the Gulf of Corinth, transhipped from 
Lechffium to Cenchre® (wh. see), and from there sailed 
to Ephesus or Antioch or Alexandria, as he desired. 
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The best account of a home journey is m Ac 27. The 
Jews poured into Italy, especially to Rome, and had 
been familiar to the Italians long before Chnstiamty 
came. A Souter. 

ITCH. — See Medicinte, p, 599 ^ 

ITHAl. — See Ittai, 2. 

ITHAMIAR. — The fourth and youngest son of Aaron 
and Ehsheba (Ex 62» etc ), consecrated priest (Ex 
28^'^ ), forbidden to mourn for Nadab and Abihu (Lv 
10«), or to leave the Tent of Meeting (\.’j, afterwards 
entrusted by Moses with priestly duties (Lv ) and 
rebuked by him for neglect (v.^es ) - get over the Ger- 
shomtes and the Merarites in connexion with the service 
of the Tent of Meeting (Nu 421-33 7^^ , cf. also Ex SS^i); 
ancestor of Eh (cf. 1 K 2“^ with 1 Ch 243; jos Ant. 
VIII. 1 . 3). The family in David’s time Has only hair 
the size of Eleazar’s (1 Ch 24i). It was represented 
among the returned exiles (Ezr S®). 

W. Taylor Smith. 

ITHIEL.— 1. A Benjamite (Neh ll^). 2. One of 
two persons to whom Agur addressed his oracular 
sayings, the other being Ucal (Pr 300. Neither LXX 
nor Vulg. recognizes proper names here, and most 
modern commentators point differently and tr. " I have 
weaned myself, O God, I have wearied myself, O God, 
and am consumed.’ So RVm. 

ITHLAH.— A town of Dan, near Aijalon (Jos 19 ^ 2 ). 
The site is unknown. 

ITHMLAH.— A Moabite, one of Da\id’s heroes 
(1 Ch 11«). 

ITHNAN.— A city in the Negeb of Judah (Jos ; 
site uncertain. 

ITHBA.— The father of Amasa, and husband of 
Abigail, David’s sister. He is descnbed as an Israelite 
in 2 S 1725 , but the better reading is ‘Jether the 
IshmaeUte' (1 Ch 2^^). 

ITHBAN. — 1. Eponym of a Honte clan (Gn SO®®, 
1 Ch 1"). 2 An Asherite chief (1 Ch 737), probably 
identical with Jether of tt^ following verse. 

ITHBEAM.— The sixth son of David, born to him at 
Hebron (2 S S^, 1 Ch 3®). 

ITHBITE, THE. — A gentilic adjective applied to the 
descendants of a family of Kinath-jeanm (1 Ch 233), 
amongst whom were two of David’s guard (2 S 233®, 
1 Ch 11<® Ira and Gareh). Possibly, however, the 
text of 2 S 23 and 1 Ch II should be pointed ‘the 
Jattirite/ i.e. an inhabitant of Jattir (mentioned in 
1 S 30=7 as one of David’s haunts) in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos 15« 2iw). See Jattir. 

ITS. — It is well known that this word occurs but 
once in AV, Lv 25®, and that even there it is due to 
subsequent printers, the word in 1611 being ’it’ — 
that which groweth ot it owne accord.’ The use of 
it’ for ‘its’ is well seen in Shaks. Kiiig John, ii. i. 160, 

‘ Go to it grandam, child: 

Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give it a plum, a ^erry, and a fig.’ 

The form ‘its’ was only beginning to come into use 
about 1611. The usual substitutes in AV are ‘his* 
and ‘thereof.’ Thus Mt 6^ ‘But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness,’ where Tindale 
has ‘the rightwisnes thereof’ (RV takes the pronoun 
to be masculine, referring to God, not kingdom, and 
retains ‘his’). 

ITTAI.~1. A Gittite leader who, with a following of 
SIX hundred Philistines, attached himself to David at 
the outbreak of Absalom’s rebellion. In spite of being 
urged by David to return to his home, he determined to 
follow the king in his misfortune, affirming his faith- 
fulness m the beautiful words. ‘As the Lord liveth. 


and as my lord the king liveth, surely in what place 
my lord the king shall be, whether for death or for life, 
even there also will thy servant be’ (2 S He 

therefore remained in the service of David, and soon 
rose to a position of great trust, being placed in com- 
mand of a third part of the people (2 S 18®). 2. A 
Benjamite, son of Ribai, who was one of David’s 
mighty men (2 S 23®®, 1 Ch ll®^ [m the latter Ithai]), 
W. 0. E. Oesterlby. 

ITUBiEA [the name is probably derived from Jetur, 
who is mentioned m Gn 25^® and 1 Ch 1*1 as a son of 
Ishmael], with Trachomtis, constituted the tetrarchy 
of Phihp (Lk 31 ). But whether ‘Itursea’ is employed 
by the Evangelist as a noun or an adjective is a disputed 
point. Ramsay contends (Expositor, Jan., Feb., Apr., 
1894) that no Greek wnter pnor to Eusebius in the 4th 
cent. A.D. ever uses it eis the name of a country. The 
Iturseans as a people were well known to classical 
writers. According to Cicero (Philipp, li 112), they 
were a ‘predatory people’; according to Csesar (BelL 
Afr. 20), they were ‘skilful archers’; according to 
Strabo (xvi ii. 10 etc.), they were ‘lawless.’ They 
seem to have migrated originally from the desert to 
the vicimty of Southern Lebanon and Coele-Syria. 
Both Strabo and Josephus (Ant. xiii. xi. 3) locate them 
in these parts. The Romans probably caused them 
to retreat towards the desert again shortly before the 
Chnstian era. Lysanias the son of Ptolemy is called 
by Dio Cassius (:^x. 32) ‘king of the Iturseans.’ He 
was put to death by Mark Antony m b.c. 34. Zenodorus 
his successor died in b.c. 20, whereupon a part of his 
territory fell into the hands of Herod the Great; and 
when Herod’s kingdom was divided, it became the posses- 
sion of Philip (Jos. Ant. xv. x. 3), Whether Iturasa 
and Trachonitis overlapped (as Ramsay thinks), or 
were two distinct distncts (as Strabo), is uncertain; 
G. A. Smith m his art. ‘Itursea’ in Hastings’ DB is 
non-committal. The passage in Luke seems to favour 
a distinct and definite district, which was probably 
somewhere N.E. of the Sea of Galilee, 

George L. Robinson. 

IVORY (shBn, lit.* tooth’; and elephants* 

teeth’ [but reading doubtful], 1 K 10®®, 2 Ch 9®D. — 
Ivory has been valued from the earliest times. In 
Solomon’s day the Israelites imported it from Ophir 
(1 K 10®®): it was used in the decorations of palaces 
(2239). The ‘tower of ivory’ (Ca 7*) may also have 
been a building decorated with ivory. Solomon had a 
throne of ivory (1 K lO^®-®®). ‘Beds of ivory,’ such as 
are mentioned in Am 6^, were, according to a cuneiform 
inscription, included in the tribute paid by Hezekiah 
to Sennacherib. E. W. G. Mastbrman, 

IWAH.~A city named in 2 K 18®* 191 ®. Is 371®, 
along with Sepharvaim and Hena, as conquered by the 
Assyrians. Its real name and location are both un- 
certain. It is frequently identified with Awa of 2 K 17®<. 
Some would make it the name not of a city but of a god. 
See, further, art. Hena. 

IVY. — This plant (Hedera hdiz) grows wild in 
Palestine and Syria. It is mentioned in 2 Mac 6^. See 
Diontsia. 

lYE-ABABIM (* lyim of the regions beyond,’ 
distinguishing this place from the lim of Jos 16®®). — 
The station mentioned in Nu 21ii 33<* (m v« I^m 
alone) and described (21ii) as ‘in the wilderness which 
is before Moab toward the sun-rising,’ and more briefly 
(33«) as ‘in the border of Moab.’ Nothing is known as 
to its position beyond these indications. 

lYiM Cheaps’ or ‘ruins’). — 1. Short form of lye- 
abarim in Nu 33«. 2. Jos 15*® (AV and RV incorrectly 
lim), a town in Judah, one of the ‘uttermost cities 
toward the border of Edom.’ 

lYYAR.— See Time. 
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IZHAB. — 1. Son of Kohath tlie*son of Levi (Ex 
6W- Nu 3i» 16S 1 Oh 6^ as 23«- »); patron. 
Xsharites (Nu l Oh 24*^ 2623* 2«). 2. A Juaahite 
(1 Oh 47). 

mZAH.— A Benjamite chief (1 Oh 8«). 
XS5BAHIAB. — ^A chief of Issacbar (1 Oh 7<). 


JACHIN 

BSBAHITBS. — Gentilic name in 1 Ch 27«, possibly 
another form of Zerahites, i*. 

IZBI. — Chief of one of the Levitical choirs <1 Ch 25ii); 
called in v.a Zeri. 

ZZZXAH, — One of those who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr called in 1 Es Zeddias* 
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JAASAK*— See Bebuoth-Bxns-Jaasax* 
JAAKOBAH.— A Simeonite prince (1 Ch 4as). 
JTAALA (Neh 7®s) or JAALAH (Ezr 2 m). — ^T he name 
of a family of the *sons of Solomon's servants' who 
returned with Zerubbabel; called in 1 £s 5^ Jeeli. 

JAAB. — Heb. name for a wood, forest, thicket, 
occurring about fifty times in the OT. It occurs once as 
a proper name, namely in Fs 132^, where, speaking of the 
ark, the Psalmist says that it was heard of at Ephrathah 
and found at Jaar. The parallelism of Hebrew poetry 
requires that Jaar shall be regarded here as set over 
ag^nst Ephrathah. The ark was brought from the 
region of Bethlehem (Ephrathah), yea, from the woody 
h^hts of Kiriath-jearim. W. F. Cobb. 

JAABB-OBBGlk. — According to 2 S 21i0, the name 
of the father of Elhanan, one of David’s heroes; but 
according.to 1 Ch 20^ his name was plain Jair. Obvi* 
ously cregim (‘weavers') has crept in from the next 
line. See ISleuinan. W. F. Cobb. 

jrAABBSHIAH.— A Benjamite chief (1 Ch 
JAASIBL.— The ‘ruler’ of Benjamin (1 Ch 27»), 
probably identical with ‘the Mezobaite ’ of 11^7, 
JAASX; (Ezr lO’? Kethibh) or JAASAX (QsrS, so BVm. 
-^One of those who had married foreign wives. 

JAAZAKIAH.-~1. A Judsean, one of the military 
commanders who came to Mizpah to give in their 
allegiance to Gedaliah (2'K 2S^**3eT 40* Jezaniah). 

2. A chieftain of the clan of the Bechabites (Jer 35>). 

3. Son of Shaphan, who appeared in Ezekiel’s vision 
as ringleader of seventy of the elders of Israd in the 
practice of secret idolatry at Jerusalem (Ezk 8^'). 
4r Son of Azzur, against who^e counsels Ezekiel was 
commanded to prophesy (Ezk>ll^'). 

JAAZIAE.— A son of Merari 0, Oh 24»< 
yAAZDSL.— *A Levite skilled In the use of the psaltery 
<1 Oh 1513); called in v.*® Aziel. 

JABAL. — Son of I.amech,by Adah, and originator of 
the nomadic form of life, Gn 4*® (J). 

JABBOS.— A river now called Nahr ez^Zerka (‘the 
Blue Biver’), which rises near Arntnan the ancient 
Babbath-ammon, and after running first N.E., then 
N., N.W., W., finally bends S.W, to enter the Jordan. 
On almost the whole of Its curved course of 60 miles it 
runs through a deep valley, and forms a natural boundary. 
On its curved upper reaches it may be said practically to 
bound the desert, while the deep gorge of its lower, 
straighter course divides the land of Gilead into two 
halves. It is mezxtioned as a fr^mtier in Nu 21^, Dt 2^7 
31®, Jos 12®, Jg 1113* 33. The Jabbok is famous for all 
time on account of the striking incident of Jacob’s 
wrestling there with the Angel (Gn 32***‘). 

E. W. G. Mastbbman. 

JABESH. — Father of Stiallum, who usurped the 
kingdom of Israel by the assassination of king Zechariah 
(2 K 1610- !»• M). 

JABESH, JABESH-GHiEAD.— >A city which first 
appears in the story of the restoration of the Ben- 


jamites (Jg 21). Probably it had not fully recovered 
from this blow when it was almost forced to submit to 
the disgraceful terms of N abash the Ammonite (1 S 11). 
In gratitude for Saul’s relief of the city, the inhabitants 
rescued his body from maltreatment by the Philistines 
(1 S 31“ ‘13) — an act which earned them the commenda- 
tion of David (2 S 2*). 

According to the OnomasticOTif the site is 6 Boman 
miles from Pella. The name seems to be preserved in 
Ydbis, a wady tributary to the Jordan, which runs down 
at the south part of trans-Jordanic Manasseh. The site 
itself, however, is not yet identified with certainty. 

B. A. S. Macalisteb. 

JABEZ.--1. A city in Judah occupied by scribes, 
the descendants of Caleb (1 Ch 2®®). 2. A man of the 
family of Judah, noted for, his ‘honourable character 
(1 Ch 4“*); called Fa'CSte, which is rendered as if it stood 
for Fo*teg6, *he causes pain.* In his vow (v.^®) there 
is again a play upon his name. W. Ewino. 

JABXK (‘[God] perceives ’). — A Oanaanite king who 
reigned in Hazor, a place near the Waters of Merom, not 
far from Kedesh. In the account, in Jg 4, of the defeat 
of Jabin’s host under Sisera, the former takes up quite 
a subordinate position. In another account (Jos 11**®) 
of this episode the victory of the two tribes of Zebulun 
and Naphtali is represented as a conquest of the whole 
of northern Canaan by Joshua. Both accounts (Jos 
11^-3, Jg 4) are fragments taken from an earlier, and 
more elaborate, source; the Jabin in each passage is 
therefore one and the same person. 

W. O. E. Oestbblet, 

JABNEEL.— '1. A town on the N. border of Judah, 
near Mt. Baalah, and close to the sea (Jos 15“). In 
2 Ch 26® it is mentioned under the name Jabneh, along 
with Gath and Asbdod, as one of the cities captured from 
the Philistines by Uzziah. Although these are the only 
OT references, it Is frequently mentioned (under the 
name Jamnia) in the Books of Maccabees (1 Mac 4^® 
558 1069 1540^ 2 Mac 128- »• «) and in Josephus, Judas 
is said to have burned its harbour; it was captured 
by Simon from the Syrians. In Jth 2^ it is called 
Jeznnaaa. After various vicissitudes it was captured in 
the war of the Jews by Vespasian. After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, Jabneeh now called Jamnia, became 
the home of the Sanhedrin. At the time of the Crusades 
the castle Ibelin stood on the site. To-day the village 
of Yetma stands on the ruined remains of these ancient 
occupations. It stands 170 feet above the sea on a 
prominent hill S. of the Wady RuUn. The ancient 
Majumas or harbour of Jamnia lies to the West. * The 
port would seem to be naturally better than any along 
the coast of Palestine R. of Cffisarea’ (Warren). 

2. An unknown site on the N. boundary of Naphtali 
not far from the Jordan (Jos 1933). 

E. W- G. Mastebman. 

JABN£fi.-~See Jabnebl. 

JAOAN.— A Gadite chief (1 Ch 5W). 

JAOHIK. — 1. Fourth son of Simeon (Gn 46^®, Ex 6i5> 
called in 1 Oh 43* Jarib; in Nu 26“ the patronymic 
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JACHIN AND BOAZ 

Jachinites occurs. 2. Eponym of a priestly family 
(1 Ch 91 ®, Neh 11^®). 

JACHIN AND BOAZ. — These are the names borne 
by two brazen, or more probably bronze, pillars belonging 
to Solomon's Temple. They evidently represented 
the highest artistic achievement of their author, Hiram 
of Tyre, ‘ the half-Tyrian copper-worker, whom Solomon 
fetched from Tyre to do foundry work for him,’ whose 
name, however, was more probably Huram-abi (2 Ch 2^*, 
Heb. text). The descnption of them now found in 
1 K is exceedingly confused and corrupt, but 
with the help of the better preserved Gr. text, and of 
other OT. references (viz. 7*^- 2 Ch 3^® 412- 1*, 

and Jer 62®^'*® =2 K 25^’), recent scholars have restored 
the text of the primary passage somewhat as follows: — 

‘And he cast the two pillars of bronze for the porch of 
the temple; IS cubits was the height of the one pinar, and 
a line of 12 cubits could compass it about, and its thickne^ 
was 4 finger-breadths (for it wa5)hollowrwith this cf J er 52^^). 
And the second pillar was similar. And he made two chapi- 
ters h e capitals] of cast bronze for the tops of the pillars, 
etc [as in kV] . And he made two sets of network to cover 
the chapiters which were upon the tops of the pillars, a 
network for the one chapiter and a network for the second 
chapiter. And he made the pomegranates; and two rows 
of pomegranates in bronze were upon the one network, 
and the pomegranates were 200, round about upon the 
one chapiter, and so he did for the second chapiter. And 
he set^ the pillars at the porch of the temple,’ etc. [as m 

The original description, thus freed from later glosses 
such as the difficult ‘lily work’ of v.'®, consists of three 
parts; the pillars, their capitals, and the ornamentation 
of the latter. The pillars themselves were hollow, with 
a thickness of metal equal to three inches of our measure; 
their height, on the basis of the larger cubit of 20i inches 
(see Hastings* DB iv. 907»), was about 31 feet, while 
their diameter works out at about feet. The capitals 
appear from 1 K 7*i to have been globular or spheroidal 
in form, each about 8i feet in height, giving a total height 
for the complete pillars of roughly 40 feet. The orna- 
mentation of the capitals was twofold: first they were 
covered with a specially cast network of bronze. Over 
this were hung festoon-wise two wreaths of bronze 
pomegranates, each row contaimng 100 pomegranates, 
of which It IS probable that four were fixed to the net- 
work, while the remaining 96 hung free (see Jer 522»), 

As regards their position relative to the Temple, it 
may be regarded as certain that they were structurally 
independent of the Temple porch, and stood free in 
front of it — probably on plinths or bases — ^Jachin on 
the south and Boaz on the north (1 K 7*^), one on 
either side of the steps leading up to the entrance to 
the porch (cf. Ezk 40«), Such free-standing pillars 
were a feature of Phoenician and other temples of Western 
Asia, the statements of Greek writers on this point 
being confirmed by representations on contemporary 
coins. A glass dish, discovered in Rome in 1882, even 
shows a representation of Solomon’s Temple with the 
twin pillars flanking the porch, as above described 
(reproduced in Benzinger’s Heb. Arch. [1907], 218). 

The names ‘Jachin* and ‘Boaz’ present an enigma 
which still awaits solution. The meanings suggested 
in the margins of EV — Jackin, ‘he shall establish,’ 
Boaz, ‘in it is strength’ — give no help, and are besides 
very problematical. The various forms of the names 
presented by the Greek texts — ^for which see BBi ii. 
2304 f. and esp. Barnes in JThSt v, [1904], 447-551 — 
point to a possible original nomenclature as Baal and 
Jachun — ^the latter a Phoenician verbal form of the 
same signification (* he will be ’) as the Heb. Jakwek. 

The original significance and purpose of the pillars, 
finally, are almost as obscure as their names. The fact 
that they were the work of a Phoenician artist, however, 
makes it probable that their presence is to be explained 
on the analogy of the similar pillars of Phoenician 
temples. These, though viewed in more primitive 


times as the abode of the Deity (see Pillar), had, as 
civilization and religion advanced, come to be regarded 
as mere symbols of His presence. To a Phoenician 
temple-builder, Jachin and Boaz would appear as the 
natural adjuncts of such a building, and are therefore, 
perhaps, best explained as conventional symbols of 
the God for whose worship the Temple of Solomon was 

designed. ^ r u * 

For another, and entirely improbable, view of their 
original purpose, namely, that they were huge candela bra 
or cressets in which ‘ the suet of the sacrifices was burnea, 
see W. R. Smith’s RS^, 488; and for the latest attempts 
to explain the pillars in terms of the Babylonian astral 
mythology.’ see A. Jeremias, Das alte Test im Lichte a. 
alt Onents^ [1906], 494, etc.; Benzinger. op. (nt , 2nd ed. 
[1907], 323. 331. A. B. S. Kennedy. 

JAOINTH.-See Jewels AND Precious Stones, p. 467». 

JAOKAIi.— Although the word ‘jackal’ does not 
occur in the AV, there is no doubt that this animal is 
several times mentioned in OT: it occurs several times 
in RV where AV has ‘fox.’ (1) shil‘ai is used in Heb. 
for both animals, but most of the references are most 
suitably tr. ‘ jackal ’ The only OT passage m which the 
fox is probably intended is Neh 43. (2) tannim (pi ), 

AV ‘(hragons,* is in RV usually tr. ‘jackals* See 
Is 34’3, Jer 911 IO22 etc. Post considers ‘wolves’ 
would be better. (3) Hyylm, tr. AV ‘wild beasts of 
the island’ (Is 13“ 34^ Jer 503®), jg in RV tr. ‘wolves,’ 
but Post thinks these ‘howling creatures’ (as word 
imphes) were more probably jackals. (4) ’dh’im, ‘ doleful 
creatures’ (Is 13*0, may also have been jackals. 
The jackal (Canis aureus) is exceedingly common in 
Palestine; its mournful cries are heard every night. 
Dunng the day jackals hide in deserted rums, etc (Is 13“ 
3413 35D, but as soon as the sun sets they issue forth. 
They may at such times be frequently seen gliding 
backwards and forwards across the roads seeking for 
morsels of food. Their staple food is carrion of all 
sorts (Ps 6313). A.t the present day the Bedouin 
threaten an enemy with death by saying they will 
‘throw his body to the jackals.’ Though harmless to 
grown men when solitary, a whole pack may be dangerous. 
The writer knows of a case where a European was 
pursued for miles over the Philistine plain by a pack of 
jackals. It is because they go in packs that we take 
the shu^Shm of Jg 15< to be jackals rather than foxes. 
Both animals have a weakness for grapes (Ca 2»). Cf. 
art. Fox. E- W. G. Masterman. 

JACOB. — 1. Son of Isaac and Rebekah. His name 
is probably an elHptical form of an original Jakob* el, 
‘God follows’ {i.e, ‘rewards’), which has been found 
both on Babylonian tablets and on the pylons of the 
temple of Kamak. By the time of Jacob this earlier 
history of the word was overlooked or forgotten, and 
the name was understood as meaning ‘one who takes 
by the heel, and thus tries to trip up or supplant* 
(Gn 25“ 273*, Hos 123). His history is recounted in 
Gn 2521-6OW, the materials being unequally contributed 
ftrom three sources. For the details of analysis see Dill- 
mann, Com., and Driver, LOT®, p. 16. P supplies 
but a brief outline; J and E are closely interwoven, 
though a degree of original independence is shown by 
an occasional divergence in tradition, which adds to the 
credibility of the joint narrative. 

Jacob was born in answer to prayer (25“), near 
Beersheba; and the later rivalry between Israel and 
Edom was thought of as prefigured in the strife of the 
twins in the womb (25“*-, 2 Es 3“ Ro 9^^-J-3). The 
differences between the two brothers, each contrasting 
with the other in character and habit, were marked 
from the beginning. Jacob grew up a ‘quiet man' 
(Gn 25“ RVm), a shepherd and herdsman. Whilst 
still at home, he succeeded in overreaching Esau in two 
ways. He took advantage of Esau’s hunger and heed- 
lessness to secure the birthright, which gave him pre- 
cedence even during the father’s lifetime (433»), and 
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ftfterwards a double portion of the patnmony (Dt 21”), 
with probably the domestic priesthood. At a later 
time, after careful consideration (Gn 27”® ), he adopted 
the device suggested by his mother, and, allaying with 
ingenious falsehoods (2720) his father’s suspicion, inter- 
cepted also his blessing. Isaac was dismayed, but in- 
stead oi revoking the blessing confirmed it (2733-37), and 
was not able to remove Esau’s bitterness. In both 
blessings later political and geographical conditions 
are retiected. To Jacob is promised Canaan, a well- 
watered land of fields and vineyards (Dt 3328), 
with sovereignty over its peoples, even those who were 
‘brethren’ or descended from the same ancestry as 
Israel (Gn 19” f , 2 S 8” ”). Esau is consigned to the 
dry and rocky districts of Idumaea, with a hfe of war and 
plunder, but his subjection to Jacob is limited in 
duration (2 K 822), if not also in completeness (Gn 27<®f , 
which points to the restlessness of Edom). 

Of this successful craft on Jacob’s part the natural 
result on Esau’s was hatred and resentment, to avoid 
which Jacob left his home to spend a few days (27^) 
with his uncle in Haran. Two different motives are 
assigned. JE represents Rebekah as pleading with her 
son his danger from Esau; but P represents her as 
suggesting to Isaac the danger that Jacob might marry 
a Hittite wife (27^«). The traditions appear on hterary 
grounds to have come from different sources; but there 
is no real difficulty in the narrative as it stands. Not 
only are man’s motives often complex; but a woman 
would be likely to use different pleas to a husband and 
to a son, and if a mother can counsel her son to yield 
to his fear, a father would be more alive to the possibility 
of an outbreak of folly On his way to Haran, Jacob 
passed a night at Bethel (cf. ), and his sleep was, 
not unnaturally, disturbed by dreams; the cromlechs 
and stone terraces of the distnct seemed to arrange 
themselves into a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
with angels ascending and descending, whilst Jehovah 
Himself bent over him (28^3 RVm) with loving assur- 
ances. Reminded thus of the watchful providence of 
God, Jacob's alarms were transmuted into religious awe. 
He marked the sanctity of the spot by setting up as a 
sacred pillar the boulder on which his head had rested, 
and undertook to dedicate a tithe of all his gams. Thence- 
forward Bethel became a famous sanctuary, and Jacob 
himself visited it again (35^; cf. Hos 12^). 

Arnved at Haran, Jacob met in his uncle his superior 
for a time in the art of overreaching. By a ruse Laban 
secured fourteen years’ service (292^ Hos 12”, Jth 8“), 
to which SIX years more were added, under an ingenious 
arrangement in which the exacting uncle was at last 
outwitted (303”f ). At the end of the term Jacob was 
the head of a household conspicuous even in those 
days for its magnitude and prosperity. Quarrels with 
Laban and his sons ensued, but God is represented as 
intervening to turn their arbitrary actions (31’® ) to 
Jacob's advantage. At length he took fiight whilst 
Laban was engaged in sheep-sheanng, and, re-crossing 
the Euphrates on his way home, reached Gilead. There 
he was overtaken by Laban, whose exasperation was 
increased by the fact that his teraphim, or household 
gods, had been taken away by the fugitives, Rachel’s 
hope in stealing them being to appropriate the good 
fortune of her fathers. The dispute that followed was 
closed by an alliance of friendship, the double covenant 
being sealed by setting up in commemoration a cairn 
with a solitary boulder by its side (31«*- “), and by 
sharing a sacrificial meal. Jacob promised to treat 
Laban’s daughters with special kindness, and both Jacob 
and Laban undertook to respect the boundary they had 
agreed upon between the territories of Israel and of the 
Syrians. Thereupon Laban returned home; and Jacob 
continued his journey to Canaan, and was met by the 
angels of God (320, as if to congratulate and welcome 
him as he approached the Land of Promise. 

Jacob’s next problem was to conciliate his brother, who 
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was reported to be advancing against him with a large 
body of men (326) Three measures were adopted. 
When a submissive message ehcited no response, Jacob 
in dismay turned to God, though without any expression 
of regret for the deceit by which he had wronged his 
brother, and proceeded to divide his party into two 
compames, in the hope that one at least would escape, 
and to try to appease Esau with a great gift. The next 
night came the turning-point in Jacob’s life. Hitherto 
he had been ambitious, steady of purpose, subject to 
genuine religious feehng, but given up almost wholly 
to the use of crooked methods. Now the higher ele- 
ments in his nature gam the ascendency; and hence- 
forth, though he is no less resourceful and politic, his 
fear of God ceases to be spoilt by intervening passions 
or a competing self-confidence. Alone on the banks 
of the Jabbok (Wady Zerka), full of doubt as to the 
fate that would overtake him, he recognizes at last 
that his real antagomst is not Esau but God. All his 
fraud and deceit had been pre-eminently sm against 
God , and what he needed supremely was not reconcilia- 
tion with his brother, but the blessing of God. So vivid 
was the impression, that the entire night seemed to 
be spent in actual wrestling with a living man. His 
thigh was sprained in the contest, but since his will was 
so fixed that he simply would not be refused, the blessing 
came with the daybreak (3228). His name was changed 
to Israel, which means etymologically ‘ God perseveres,’ 
but was applied to Jacob in the sense of ‘Perseverer 
with God’ (Hos 123*0. And as a name was to a Hebrew 
a symbol of nature (Is 126 613), its change was a symbol 
of a changed character; and the supplanter became the 
one who persevered in putting forth his strength in 
communion with God, and therefore prevailed. His 
brother received him cordially (330, and offered to 
escort him during the rest of the journey. The offer 
was courteously dechned, ostensibly because of the 
difference of pace between the two companies, but 
probably also with a view to incur no obligation and 
to risk no rupture. Esau returned to Seir; and Jacob 
moved on to a suitable site for an encampment, which 
received the name of Succoth, from the booths that 
were erected on it (33”). It was east of the Jordan, and 
probably not far from the junction with the Jabbok. 
The valley was suitable for the recuperation of the 
flocks and herds after so long a journey; and it is prob- 
able, from the character of the buildings erected, as 
well as from the fact that opportunity must be given for 
Dinah, one of the youngest of the children (302*), to 
reach a mamageable age (3^-), that Jacob stayed there 
for several years. 

After a residence of uncertain length at Succoth, 
Jacob crossed the Jordan and advanced to Shechenii 
where he purchased a plot of ground which became after- 
wards of special interest. Joshua seems to have regarded 
it as the limit of his expedition, and there the Law was 
promulgated and Joseph’s bones were buried (Jos 24^- 3*; 
cf. Ac 7“); and for a time it was the centre of the 
confederation of the northern tribes (1 K 12*, 2 Ch 10*). 
Again Jacob’s stay must not be measured by days; 
for he erected an altar (3323) and dug a well <Jn 46 ”), 
and was detained by domestic troubles, if not of his own 
onginal intention. The troubles began with the seduc- 
tion or outrage of Dinah; but the narrative that follows 
is evidently compsicted of two traditions. According 
to the one, the transaction was personal, and involved 
a fulfilment by Shechem of a certain unspecified con- 
dition; according to the other, the entire dan was 
involved on either side, and the story is that of the 
danger of the absorption of Israel by the local Ganaanites 
and its avoidance through the interposition of Simeon 
and Levi. But most of the difficulties disappear on 
the assumption that Shechem*s marriage was, as was 
natural, expedited, a dehght to himself and generally 
approved amongst his kindred (34**). That pressing 
matter being settled, the question of an alliance between 
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the two clans, with the sinister motives that prevailed 
on either side, would be gradually, perhaps slowly, 
brought to an issue There would be time to persuade 
the Shechemites to consent to be circumcised, and to 
arrange for the treacherous reprisal. Jacob’s part in 
the proceedings was confined chiefly to a timid reproach 
of his sons for entangling his household in peril, to 
which they replied with the plea that the honour of 
the family was the first consideration. 

The state of feeling aroused by the vengeance executed 
on Shechem made it desirable for Jacob to continue 
his journey. He was directed by God to proceed some 
twenty miles southwards to Bethel. Before starting, 
due preparations were made for a visit to so sacred a 
spot. The amulets and images of foreign gods in the 
possession of his retainers were collected and buried 
under a terebinth (35*; cf. Jos 242«, Jg 96). The people 
through whom he passed were smitten with such a panic 
by the news of what had happened at Shechem as not 
to interfere with him. Arnved at Bethel, he added an 
altar (35‘) to the monolith he had erected on his previous 
visit, and received in a theophany, for which in mood 
he was well prepared, a renewal of the promise of regal 
prosperity. The additional pillar he set up (35“) was 
probably a sepulchral stele to the memory of Deborah 
(cf 3520), dedicated with appropriate religious services; 
unless the verse is out of place in the narrative, and is 
really J’s version of what E relates in Prom 

Bethel Jacob led his caravan to Ephrath, a few miles 
from which place Rachel died in childbirth. This 
Ephrath was evidently not far from Bethel, and well to the 
north of Jerusalem (1 S 10®'-. Jer Sli®), and therefore the 
gloss ‘ the same is Bethlehem ’ must be due to a confusion 
with the other Ephrath (Ru 4“, Mic 5®), which was south 
of Jerusalem. The next stopping-place was the tower 
of Eder (SS®*) or ‘the flock* — a generic name for the 
watch-towers erected to aid in the protection of the 
flocks from robbers and wild beasts. Mic 4^ applies a 
similar term to the fortified southern spur of Zion. But 
it cannot be proved that the two allusions coalesce; 
and actually nothing is known of the site of Jacob's 
encampment, except that it was between Ephrath and 
Hebron. His journey was ended when he reached 
the last-named place (35^^), the home of bis fathers, 
where he met Esau again, and apparently for the last 
time, at the funeral of Isaac. 

From the time of his return to Hebron, Jacob ceases 
to be the central figure of the Biblical narrative, which 
thenceforward revolves round Joseph. Among the 
leading incidents are Joseph's mission to inquire after 
his brethren’s welfare, the inconsolable sorrow of the 
old man on the receipt of what seemed conclusive evi- 
dence of Joseph’s death, the despatch of his surviving 
sons except Benjamin to buy corn m Egypt (cf. Ac 7^22 
the bitterness of the reproach with which he greeted 
them on their return, and his belated and despairing 
consent to another expedition as the only alternative to 
death from famine. The story turns next to Jacob’s 
delight at the news that Joseph is ahve, and to his own 
journey to Egypt through Beersheba, his early home, 
where he was encouraged by God in visions of the 
night (46^-^). In Egypt he was met by Joseph, and, 
after an interview with the Pharaoh, settled in the 
pastoral district of Goshen (47«), afterwards known 
as ‘the land of Rameses’ (from Rameses 11. of the nine- 
teenth dynasty), in the eastern part of the Delta (4711). 
This migration of Jacob to Egypt was an event of the 
first magnitude in the history of Israel (Dt 26® ^ , Ac 7i*^0, 
as a stage in the great providential preparation for 
Redemption. Jacob lived in Egypt seventeen years 
(47**), at the dose of which, feeling death to be nigh, 
he extracted a pledge from Joseph to bury him in Canaan, 
and adopted his two grandsons, placing the younger 
first in antidpatiou of the pre-eminence of the tribe 
that would descend from him (481*, He lia). To 
Joseph himself was promised, as a token of special 


affection, the conquered districts of Shechem on the 
lower slopes of Genzim (48®, Jn 4®). Finally, the old 
man gathered his sons about him, and pronounced upon 
each in turn a blessing, afterwards wrought up into the 
elaborate poetical form of 49*"*^. The tribes are re- 
viewed in order, and the character of each is sketched 
in a description of that of its founder. The atmosphere 
of the poem in regard ahke to geography and to history is 
that of the period of the judges and early kings, when, 
therefore, the genuine tradition must have taken the 
form in which it has been preserved. After blessing his 
sons, Jacob gave them together the directions concern- 
ing his funeral which he had given previously to Joseph, 
and died (49^). His body was embalmed, convoyed to 
Canaan by a great procession according to the Egyptian 
custom, and buried in the cave of Machpelah near 
Hebron (501®). 

Opinion is divided as to the degree to which Jacob 
has been ideahzed in the Biblical story. If it be re- 
membered that the narrative is based upon popular 
oral tradition, and did not receive its present form until 
long after the time to which it relates, and that an 
mterest in national origins is both natural and distinctly 
manifested in parts of Genesis, some idealization may 
readily be conceded. It may be sought m three direc- 
tions— -in the attempt to find explanations of existing 
institutions, in the anticipation of rehgious conceptions 
and sentiments that belonged to the narrator’s times, 
and in the investment of the reputed ancestor ^th the 
characteristics of the tribe descended from him. All 
the conditions are best met by the view that Jacob was 
a real person, and that the incidents recorded of him 
are substantially historical. His character, as depicted, 
is a mixture of evil and good; and his career shows how, 
by discipline and grace, the better elements came to 
prevail, and God was enabled to use a faulty man for 
a great purpose. 

2. Father of Joseph, the husband of Mary (Mt 1^“ ). 

R. W. Moss. 

JACOB'S WELL. — See Stchab. 

JACXTBXJS (1 Es 9«) =Neh 8? Akkub. 

JADA. — ^A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2*®* **). 

JADDUA. — 1. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10®). 2. A high priest (Neh 12®* ®). He is 
doubtless the Jaddua who is named by Josephus in 
connexion with Alexander the Great (Jos. Ant. xi. viii. 
5, cf. vu. 2, viii. 7). 

JADBUS (AV Addus). — A priest whose descendants 
were unable to trace their genealogy at the return under 
Zerub., and were removed from the pnesthood (1 Es 538) . 
He is there said to have married Augia, a daughter of 
Zorzelleus or Barzillai, and to have been called after 
his name. In Ezr 2« and Neh 7®* he is called by his 
adopted name Barzillai. 

JADON , — A Meronothite, who took part in rebuild- 
ing the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 30. The title ‘Merono- 
thite* occurs again 1 Ch 27®®, but a place Meronoth is 
nowhere named. According to Jos. {Ant. vrii. viu. 5, 
ix. 1), Jadon was the name of the man of God sent from 
Judah to Jeroboam (1 K 13). 

JAEL.—The wife of Heber, the Kemte (Jg 4“* ^O. 
The Kenites were on friendly terms both with the 
Israelites (l^*) and with the Canaanites, to whom 
Jabin and his general, Sisera, belonged. On his defeat 
by the Israelites, Sisera fled to the tent of Jael, a spot 
which was doubly secure to the fugitive, on account both 
of intertribal friendship and of the rules of Oriental 
hospitality. The act of treachery whereby Jael slew 
Sisera (Jg 4®) was therefore of the basest kind, 
according to the morals of her own time, and also 
to modern ideas. The praise, therefore, accorded to 
Jael and her deed in the Song of Deborah (Jg s®*-*^) 
must be accounted for on the questionable moral 
principle that an evil deed, if productive of advantage, 
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may be rejoiced over and commended by those who have 
not taken part in it. The writer of the Song of Deborah 
records an act which, though base, resulted in putting 
the seal to the Israelite victory, and thus contnbuted 
to the recovery of Israel from a ‘mighty oppression’ 
(Jg 45 ), in the exultation over this result the woman 
who helped to bring it about by her act is extolled 
Though the writer of the Song would probably have 
scorned to commit such a deed himself, he sees no 
incongruity in praising it for its beneficent consequences. 
This is one degree worse than ‘doing evil that good 
may come,’ for the evil itself is extolled; whereas, in 
the other case, it is deplored, and unwillingly acqmesced 
in because it is ‘necessary.’ The spint which praises 
such an act as Jael’s is, in some sense, akin to that 
of a Jewish custom (Corban) which grew up in later 
days, and which received the condemnation of Christ, 
Mk in each case a contemptible act is condoned, 
and even extolled, because of the advantage (of one 
kind or another) which it brings. 

In Jg 5« the words ‘in the days of Jael’ create a 
difficulty, which can be accounted for only by regarding 
them, with most scholars, as a gloss. See also Barak, 
Deborah, Sisbra. W. O. E. Oesterley. 

JAGUR. — A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Jos 152 *). The site is unknown. 

JAH. — See God, § 2 (p). 

JAHATH.— 1. A grandson of Judah (1 Ch 4®). 2. A 
great-grandson of Levi (1 Ch ^s). s, a son of 
Shimei (1 Ch 23io). 4. One of the ‘sons’ of Shelomoth 
(1 Ch 24®*). 6. A Merarite Levite in the time of Josiah 
(2 Ch 341 ®). 

JAHAZ (in 1 Ch 6®«, Jer 48®i Jahzah),— A town at 
which Sihon was defeated by Israel (Nu 21®3, Dt 2«, 
Jg 11®®). After the crossing of the Arnon, messengers 
were sent to Sihon from the ‘wilderness of Kedemoth’ 
(Dt 2“), and he ‘went out against Israel into the wilder- 
ness and came to Jahaz’ (Nu 21®®). Jahaz is men- 
tioned in connexion with Kedemoth (Jos 13^® 21*«). 
These passages indicate a position for Jahaz in the S E. 
portion of Sihon's territory, Jahaz was one of the 
Levite cities of Reuben belonging to the children of 
Merari (Jos ISi® 21“ [see note m RVm], 1 Ch 6?®). 
According to the Moabite Stone (11. 18-20), the king 
of Israel dwelt at Jahaz while at war with king Mesha, 
but was driven out, and the town was taken and added 
to Moabite territory. Isaiah (15<) and Jeremiah (48®* “) 
refer to it as in the possession of Moab. The site has 
not yet been identified. 

JAHAZIEL.— 1. A Benjamite who joined David at 
Ziklag (1 Ch 12®). 2. One of the two priests who blew 
trumpets before the ark when it was brought by David 
to Jerusalem (1 Oh 16®). 3. A Kohathite Levite (1 Ch 
23»® 24®»). 4. An Asaphite Levite who encouraged 
Jehoshaphat and his army against an invading host 
(2 Ch 20*®). 6. The ancestor of a family of exiles who 
returned (Ezr 8®); called in 1 Es 8®® Jezeliis. 

JAHDAI.— A Calebite (1 Ch 2®7). 

JAHDIEL.— A Manassite chief (1 Ch 5®®). 

JAHDO.— A Gadite (1 Ch 5*®). 

JAHLEEL.— Third son of Zebulun (Gn 46*®, Nu 26«) ; 
patron, Jahleelites (Nu 26®«). 

JAHMAI.— A man of Issachar (1 Ch 7®). 

JAHWEH,— See God, § 2 (/). 

JAHZAH.— The form of Jahaz (wh. see) in 1 Ch 67® 
and Jer 48®*. 

JAHZEBL.— NaphtaU’s firstborn (Gn 46®®, Nu 26®®); 
In 1 Ch 7*® Jahziel; patron. Jahzeelites (Nu 26®®). 

JAHZEIAH. — One of four men who are mentioned 
as opposing (so RV) Ezra in the matter of the fordgn 
wives (Ezr 10“). The AV regarded Jahzeiah and 
Ms companions as supporters of Ezra, rendering 


‘were employed about this matter.’ This view is sup- 
ported by LXX, 1 Es 9“ RVm, but the Heb. phrase 
here found elsewhere (cf 1 Ch 21*. 2 Ch 20®®, Dn 11*®) 
expresses opposition. 

JAHZERAH. — A priest (1 Ch 9*®); called in Neh 11*® 
Ahzai. 

JAHZIEL. — See Jahzbel. 

JAIR. — 1. A clan of Jairites lived on the east of 
Jordan who were called after Jair. This Jair was of 
the children of Manasseh (Nu 32®*), and — ^if we may 
assume a traditional fusion — a ‘judge’ (Jg 10®* ). The 
settlement of this clan marks a subsequent conquest to 
that of the west of Jordan. The gentilic Jairite is used 
for Ira (2 S 20®*). 2. The father of Mordecai (Est 2«). 
3. The father of Elhanan. See Elhanan, Jaaeb- 
Oregim). W. F. Cobb. 

JAIBUS (=Jair) —This Greek form of the name is 
used in the Apocrypha (Ad Est 11®) forMordecai’s father 
Jair (Est 2*); and (1 Es 5®*) for the head of a family 
of Temple servants. In NT it is the name of the ruler 
of the synagogue whose daughter Jesus raised from the 
dead (Mk 5*®, Lk 8®*). In || Mt. (9*®) he is not named. 
The story of this raising comes from the ‘Petrine 
tradition.’ A. J. Maclean, 

JAEEH.— Father of Agur, the author of the prov- 
erbs contained in Pr 30. 

JAKIM.— 1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8*®). 2. A pnest, 
head of the 12th course (1 Ch 24*®). 

JALAM.— A ‘son’ of Esau (Gn 36®' i®* *», 1 Ch 1»). 

JALON.— A Calebite (1 Ch 4*7). 

JAJMBBES. — See Jannbs and Jambrbs. 

JAMBRI. — A robber tribe which attacked and 
captured a convoy under the charge of John the 
Maccabee. The outrage was avenged by Jonathan 
and Simon, who waylaid and slaughtered a large party 
of the ‘sons of Jambri’ (1 Mac 9“-®®). 

JAMES.— 1. James, the son of Zebedee, one of the 
Twelve, the elder brother of John. Their father was 
a Galilaean fisherman, evidently in a thriving way, 
since he employed ‘hired servants’ (Mk 1®®). Their 
mother was Salome, and, since she was apparently a 
sister of the Virgin Mary (cf. Mt 27fi®=Mk 15®® with 
Jn 19“), they were cousins of Jesus after the flesh. 
Like his brother, James worked with Zebedee in partner- 
ship with Simon and Andrew (Lk 6*®), and he was busy 
with boat and nets when Jesus called Mm to leave all 
and follow Him (Mt 4®*. *2-Mk 1*® ®o). His name is 
coupled with John’s in the lists of the Apostles (Mt 10®=- 
Mk 3*7=»Lk 6*®), which means that, when the Twelve 
were sent out two by two to preach the Kingdom of God 
(Mk 67), they went in company. And they seem to 
have been men of like spirit. They got from Jesus the 
same appellation, ‘the Sons of Thunder’ (see Boanerges), 
and they stood, vrith Simon Peter, on terms of special 
intimacy with Him. James attained less distinction than 
his brother, but the reason is not that he had leas devo- 
tion or aptitude, but that Ms hfe came to an untimely 
end. He was martyred by Herod Agnppa (Ac 12*). 

2. James, the son of Alphmtts (probably identical with 
Olopas of Jn 19®® RV), styled ‘the Little’ (not ‘the 
Less’), probably on account of the shortness of his 
stature, to distinguish him from the other Apostle James, 
the son of Zebedee. His mother was Mary, one of the 
devoted women who stood by the Cross and visited the 
Sepulchre. He had a brother Joses, who was apparently 
a believer. See Mk 15®®, Jn 19», Mk 16*. 

Tradition says that he had been a tax-gatherer, and it is 
very possible that his father Alphseus was the same person 
as Alphseus the father of Levi the tax-gatherer (Blk 2*®), 
afterwards Matthew the Apostle and Evangelist. If these 
identifications be admitted, that family was indeed highly 
favoured. It gave to the Kingdom of heaven a father, a 
mother, and three sons, of whom two were Apostles. 
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3 James, the Lord’s brother (see Brethren of the 
Lord) Like the rest of the Lord’s brethren, James did 
not believe in Him while He lived, but acknowledged 
His claims after the Resurrection. He was won to 
faith by a special manifestation of the risen Lord 
(1 Co 157). Thereafter he rose to high eminence. He 
was the head of the Church at Jerusalem, and figures in 
that capacity on three occasions. (1) Three years after 
his conversion Paul went up to Jerusalem to interview 
Peter, and, though he stay^ for fifteen days with him, 
he saw no one else except James (Gal 1®). So 
soon did James’s authority rival Peter’s. (2) After an 
interval of fourteen years Paul went up again to Jeru- 
salem (Gal 21-10). This was the occasion of the historic 
conference regarding the terms on which the Gentiles 
should be admitted into the Chnstian Church; and 
James acted as president, his decision being unanimously 
accepted (Ac (3) James was the acknowledged 

head of the Church at Jerusalem, and when Paul returned 
from his third missionary journey he waited on him 
and made a report to him in presence of the elders 
(Ac 2118 19). ^ ^ 

According to extra-canonical tradition, James was sur- 
named ‘the Just’; he was a Naziiite from his mothers 
womb, abstaining from strong drink and ammal food, ^d. 
wearing linen; he was always kneeling m intercession for the 
people, so that his knees were callous hke a camel a; he 
was cruelly martyred by the Scnbes and Phanae^: they 
cast him aown from the pinnacle of the Temple (of. J»t 4®, 
Lk 49). and as the fall did not kill him, they stoned him, 
and be was finally despatched with a fuller’s club. 

This James was the author of the N’T Epistle which 
bears his name; and it is an indication of his character 
that he styles himself there <li) not ‘the brother,' but 
the ‘ seruani of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ See next article. 

4. James, the father of the Apostle Judas (Lk 6“ RV), 
otherwise unknown. The AV ‘Judas the brother of 
James* is an impossible identification of the Apostle 
Judas with the author of the Epistle (Jude C* 

David Smith. 

JAMESi EPISTLE OP.— 1. The author claims to be 
‘James, a servant of God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ* 
(11). He is usually identified with the Lord’s brother 
the ‘bishop’ of Jerusalem, not a member of the Twelve, 
but an apostle in the wider sense (see James, 3). The 
name is common, and the writer adds no further note 
of identification. This fact makes for the authenticity 
of the address. If the Epistle had been pseudonymous, 
the writer would have defined the position of the 
James whose authority he wished to claim, and the 
same objection holds good against any theory of inter- 
polation. Or again, if it had been written by a later 
James under his own name, he must have distinguished 
himself from his better known namesakes. The absence 
of description supports the common view of the author- 
ship of the letter; it is a mark of modesty, the brother 
of the Lord not wishing to insist on his relationship 
after the flesh; it also points to a consciousness of 
authority; the writer expected to be listened to, and 
knew that his mere name was a suflOlcient description 
of himself. So Jude writes merely as ‘the brother of 
James.’ It has indeed been doubted whether a Jew of 
his position could have written such good Greek as we 
find in this Epistle, but we know really very little of the 
scope of Jewish education; there was every opportunity 
lor intercourse with Greeks in Galilee, and a priori 
arguments of this nature can at most be only subsidiary. 
If indeed the late date, suggested by some, be adopted, 
the possibility of the brother of the Lord being the 
author is excluded, since he probably died in 62; other- 
wise there is nothing against the ordinary view. If that 
be rejected, the author is entirely unknown. More will 
be said in the rest of the article on the subject; but 
attention must be called to the remarkable coincidence 
in language between this Epistle and the speech of 
James in Ac 16. 

2, Date, — The only indications of data are derived 


from indirect internal evidence, the interpretation of 
which depends on the view taken of the mam problems 
raised by the Epistle. It is variously put, either as one 
of the earliest of NT wntings (so Mayor and most 
English Writers), or among the very latest (the general 
German opimon). The chief problem is the rdation^ 
skips to other writings of the NT. The Epistle h^ 
striking resemblances to several books of the NT, and 
these resemblances admit of very various explanatn^. 

(a) Most important is its rdation to St Paid. It has 
points of contact with Romans; and Ro 2^ 

(hearers and doers of the law), and Ro s*-® (the 
gradual work of temptation or tribulation); 4n and Ro 
21 141 (the critic self-condemned); 1*^ and Ro 7® 
13^2; and the contrast between 221 and Ro 4^ (the faith 
of Abraham). Putting the latter aside for the moment, 
it is hard to pronounce on the question of priority. 
Sanday-Headlam (Romans, p.lxxix.)see ‘no resemblance 
in style sufficient to prove hterary connexion’ ; there 
are no parallels in order, and similarities of language 
can mostly be explained from OT and LXX. Mayor, 
on the other hand, supposes that St. Paul is working up 
hints received from James. ^ ^ 

The main question turns upon the apparent opposition 
between James and Paul with regard to 'faith and works.* 
The chief passages are ch. 2, esp. vv.^^- , and Ro 3*8 4, 

G^ 2“. Both writers quote Gn IS®, and deal with the 
case of Abraham as typical, but they draw from it ap- 
parently opposite conclusions — St. James that a man is 
justified, as Abraham was, by works and not by faith 
alone; St. Paul that justification is not by works but by 
faith. We may say at once with regard to the doctrinal 
question that it is generally recognized that there is here 
no real contradiction between the two. The writers mean 
different things by ‘faith.* St. James means a certain 
belief, mainly intellectual, in the one God (2i»), the 
fundamental creed of the Jew, to which a belief in Christ 
has been added. To St. Paul ‘faith* is essentially 
‘faith in Christ’ (Ro 322 m etc.). This faith has been 
in his own experience a tremendous overmastering force, 
bringing with it a convulsion of his whole nature; he has 
put on Christ, died with Him, and risen to a new life. 
Such an experience lies outside the experience of a 
St. James, a typically ‘good* man, with a practical, 
matter of fact, and somewhat limited view of life. 
To him * conduct is three-fourths of life,* and he claims 
lightly that men shall authenticate in practice their 
verbal professions. To a St. Paul, with an overwhelming 
experience working on a mystical temperament, such a 
demand is almost meaningless. To him faith is the new 
Hfe in Christ, and of course it brings forth the fruits of 
the Spirit, if it exists at all; faith must always work 
by love (Gal 5®). He indeed guards himself carefully 
against any idea that belief in the sense of verbal con- 
fession or intellectual assent is enough in itself (Ro 2®'2®), 
and defines ‘the works* which he disparages as ‘works 
of the law* (3®o- ®8). Each writer, in fact, would agree 
with the doctrine of the other when he came to under- 
stand it, though St. James’s would appear to St. Paul as 
insufficient, and St. Paul’s to St. James as somewhat too 
profound and mystical (see Sanday-Headlam, Romms, 
pp. 102 ff.). 

It is unfortunately not so easy to explain the literary 
rdation between the two. At first sight the points of 
contact are so striking that we are inclined to say that 
one must have seen the words of the other. Lightfoot, 
however, has shown (Qalaiian^, pp. 167 ft.) that the 
history of Abraham, and in particular Gn 16®, figured 
frequently in Jewish theological discussions. The verse 
IS quoted in 1 Mac 2“, ten times by Philo, and in the 
Talmudic treatise MechUta. But the antithesis between 
•faith and works* seems to be essentially Christian; 
we cannot, therefore, on the ground of the Jewish use of 
Gn 16, deny any relationship between the writings of 
the two Apostles, This much, at least, seems dear; 
St. James was not writing with Romans before him, and 
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with the deliberate intention of contradicting St. Paul. 
His arguments, so regarded, are obviously inadequate, 
and make no attempt, even superficially, to meet St. 
Paul’s real position. It is, however, quite possible that 
he may have written as he did to correct not St. Paul 
himself, but misunderstandings of his teaching, which 
no doubt easily arose (2 P S^s). On the other hand, if 
with Mayor we adopt a very early date for the Epistle, 
St. Paul may equally well be combating exaggerations 
of his fellow-Apostle’s position, which indeed in itself 
must have appeared insufficient to him; we are re- 
minded of the Judaizers ‘who came from James* before 
the Council (Ac St. Paul, according to this view, 

preserves all that is valuable in St. James by his insist- 
ence on life and conduct, while he supplements it with 
a profounder teaching, and guards against misinter- 
pretations by a more careful defimtion of terms; e.g, 
in Gal 2^6 (cf. Ja 2^) he defines ‘works’ as ‘works of 
the law,’ and ‘faith’ as ‘faith in Jesus Christ.* We 
must also bear m mind the possibihty that the resem- 
blance in language on this and other subjects may have 
been due to personal intercourse between the two 
(Gal 11®, Ac 15), in discussing these questions together 
they may well have come to use very similar terms and 
illustrations, and this possibility makes the question of 
priority in wnting still more complicated. It is, then, 
very hard to pronounce with any certainty on the date 
of the Epistle from literary considerations. On the 
whole they make for an early date. Such a date is also 
suggested by the undeveloped theology (note the non- 
technical and unusual word for ‘ begat ’ in P®) and the 
general circumstances ol the Epistle (see below); and 
the absence of any reference to the Gentile controversy 
may indicate a date before the Council of Ac 15, i.e. 
before 52 a.d. 

(6) Again, the points of contact with 1 Peter (P® 6^®; 
1 P 48) and Helyrews (a®. He 11«), though striking, 
are inconclusive as to date. It is difficult to acquiesce 
in the view that James is ‘secondary* throughout, 
and makes a general use of the Epp. of NT. 

(c) It will be convemeut to treat here the r^ation to 
the Gospels and particularly to the Sermon on the Mounts 
though this is still less decisive as to date. The varia- 
tions are too strong to allow us to suppose a direct use 
of the Gospels; the sayings of Christ were long quoted 
in varying forms, and in 5^® St, James has a remarkable 
agreement with Justin (Ap, i. 16), as against Mt 
The chief parallels are the condemnation of ‘hearers 
only* (1®* 86 , Mt 786, jn 1317 ), of critics (pi, Mt 71 *^), 
of worldhness (li® 2® « etc.. Mt 61® 84, Lk 6«); the 
teaching about prayer (P etc., Mt 7^, Mk ll®®), poverty 
(2®, Lk 6®®), humility (4^®, Mt 23 i 8 ), the tree and its 
fruits ( 311 , Mt 716 ; see Salmon, Introd. to JVT® p. 465), 
This familiarity with our Lord’s language agrees well 
with the hypothesis that the author was one who had 
been brought up in the same home, and had often 
listened to His teaching, though not onginally a disciple; 
It can hardly, however, be said necessarily to imply such 
a dose personal relationship. 

3. The type of Christianity implied in the Epistle. ~ 
We are at once struck by the fact that the direct Christian 
references are very few. Christ is only twice mentioned 
by name (1® 2®i); not a word is said of His death or 
resurrection, His example of patience (5^®- contrast 
1 P 281), or of prayer (Si^; contrast He 5^). Hence 
the suggestion has been made by Spitta that we have 
really a Jewish document which has been adapted by a 
Christian writer, as happened, e g., with 2 Esdras and the 
Didache. The answer is obvious, that no editor would 
have been satisfied with so slight a revision. We find, 
indeed, on looking closer, that the Christian element is 
greater than appears at first, and also that it is of such 
a nature that it cannot be regarded as interpolated. The 
parallels with our Lord’s teaching already noticed, 
could not be explained as due to independent borrowing 
from earlier Jewish sources, even on the very doubtful 
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assumption that any such existed containing the 
substance of His teaching. Again, we find Christ 
mentioned (probably) in connexion with the Parousia 
(57 8 ) [56 11 are probably not references to the cruci- 
fixion, and ‘the Lord’ is not original in 1 ^ 2 ] ; ‘beloved 
brethren* (P® 2 ® 2®), the new birth (!“), the Kingdom 
(26), the name which is blasphemed ( 20 , and the royal 
law of liberty (I®® 2 *) are all predominantly Christian 
ideas. It cannot, however, be denied that the general 
tone of the Epistle is Judaic. The type of organization 
imphed is primitive, and is described mainly m Jewish 
phraseology; synagogue ( 2 ®), elders of the Church 
(52<), anointing with oil and the connexion of sin and 
sickness (ib.). Abraham is ‘our father* (2®®), and God 
bears the OT title ‘Lord of Sabaoth’ (50 [only here in 
NT]. This tone, however, is in harmony with the 
traditional character of Jg,mes (see James, 3). and with 
the address ‘to the twelve tnbes which are of the 
Dispersion’ (10, taken in its literal sense. St. James 
remained to the end of his hfe a strict Jew, noted for his 
devotion to the Law (Ac 15. 21®®), and in the Epistle the 
Law, though transformed, is to the writer almost a 
synonym for the Gospel. His argument as to the para- 
mount importance of conduct is exactly suited to the 
atmosphere in which he lived, and of which he realized 
the dangers. The Rabbis could teach that ‘they cool 
the flames of Gehinnom for him who reads the Shema 
[Dt 6 <],* and Justin (Dial. 141) bears witness to the 
claim of the Jews, ‘that if they are sinners and know 
God, the Lord will not Impute to them sin.* His protest 
is against a ceremonialism which neglects the weightier 
matters of the Law; cf esp. l®^, where ‘religion* means 
religion on its outward side. His Epistle then is Judaic, 
because it shows us Christiamty as it appeared to the 
ordinary Jewish Christian, to whom it was a something 
added to his old religion, not a revolutionary force 
altering its whole character, as it was to St. Paul. It 
seems to belong to the period described in the early 
chapters of the Acts, when the separation between 
Jews and Christians was not complete; we have already, 
on other grounds, seen that it seems to come before the 
Council. Salmon (Introd. to NT p. 456) points out 
that its attitude towards the rich agrees with what we 
know of Jewish society during this penod, when the 
tyranny of the wealthy Sadducean party was at its 
height (cf. Jos. AtU. xx. viii. 8 ; ix. 2); there are still 
apparently local Jewish tribunals (2®). The movement 
from city to city supposed in 4 « may point to the 
frequent Jewish migrations for purposes of trade, and 
the authority which the writer exercises over the 
Diaspora may be paralleled by that which the Sanhednn 
claimed outside Palestine. We may note that there 
are indications that the Epistle has in mind the needs 
and circumstances of special communities (2^® 4® 51 ®); 
it reads, too, not like a formal treatise, but as words of 
advice given in view of particular cases. 

On the other hand, many Continental critics see in 
these conditions the description of a later age, when 
Christianity had had time to become formal and secular- 
ized, and moral degeneracy was covered by intellectual 
orthodoxy. The address is supposed to be a literary 
device, the Church being the true Israel of God, or to have 
in view scattered Essene conventicles. It is said that 
the absence of Christian doctrine shows that the Epistle 
was not written when it was in the process of formation, 
but at an altogether later period. This argument is 
not altogether easy to follow, and, as we have seen, the 
indications, though separately indecisive, yet all combine 
to point to an early date. Perhaps more may be said 
for the view that the Epistle incorporates Jewish 
fragments, e,g. in 411 - 68 ; the apostrophe of the rich 
who are outside the brotherhood is rather startling. 
We may indeed believe that the Epistle has not yet 
yidded its full secret. It cannot be denied that it oodts 
much that we should expect to find in a Christian 
document of however early a date^ and that its close ie 
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very abrupt. Of the theories, however, winch have 
so far been advanced, the view that it is a pnmitive 
Chnstian wntmg at least presents the fewest diffi- 
culties, though It still leaves much unexplained. 

4. £aily quotations and canomcity.—The Epistle 
presents points of contact with Clement of Rome, 
Hermas, and probably with IrensBUs, but is first quoted 
as Scnpture by Ongen. Eusebius, though he quotes it 
himself without reserve, mentions the fact that few 
‘old writers* have done so {EE ii. 23), and classes it 
among the ‘disputed’ boohs of the Canon (iii. 25). 
It IS not mentioned in the Muratonan Fragment, but is 
included in the Peshitta (the Syriac version), together 
with 1 Peter and 1 John of the CathoUc Epistles. The 
evidence shows that it was acknowledged in the East 
earlier than in the West, possibly as being addressed to 
the Eastern (?) Dispersion, though its apparent use by 
Qem. Rom and Hermas suggests that it may have been 
written in Rome. The scarcity of quotations from 
it and its comparative neglect may be due to its Jewish 
and non-doctrinal tone, as well as to the facts that it 
did not claim to be Apostolic and seemed to contradict 
St. Paul Others before Luther may well have found it 
‘an epistle of straw.* 

6. Style and teaching.— -As has been said, the tone of 
the Epistle is largely Judaic. In addition to the Jewish 
features already pointed out, we may note its insistence 
on righteousness, and its praise of wisdom and poverty, 
which are characteristic of Judaism at its best. Its 
illustrations are drawn from the OT, and its style 
frequently recalls that of Proverbs, and the Prophets, 
particularly on its sterner side. The worldly are 
‘adulteresses’ (4^; cf. the OT conception of Israel as 
the bnde of Jehovah, whether faithful or unfaithful), 
and the whole Epistle is full ot warnings and denuncia- 
tions; 54 imperatives have been counted in twice as 
many verses. The quotations, however, are mainly 
from the LXX; ‘greeting’ (10 is the LXX formula for 
the Heb. ‘ peace,’ and occurs again in NT only in the 
letter of Ac IS^^. The points of contact with our 
Lord's teaching have been already noticed; the Epistle 
follows Him also in its fondness for metaphors from 
nature (cf. the parables), and in the poetic element 
which appears continually; is actually a hexameter, 
but it has not been recognized as a quotation. The 
style is MVid and abrupt, sometimes obscure, with a 
great vanety of vocabulary; there are 70 words not 
found elsewhere in NT. There is no close connexion of 
ideas, or logical development of the subject, a word 
seems to suggest the following paragraph {e.g, ch. 1). 
Accordingly it is useless to attempt a summary of the 
Epistle. Its main purpose was to encourage endurance 
under persecution and oppression, together with con- 
sistency of life; and its leading ideas are the dangers of 
speech, of nches, of strife, and of worldhness, and the 
value of true faith, prayer, and wisdom. The Epistle 
IS essentially ‘pragmatic’; i.e. it insists that the test 
of belief lies in ‘ value for conduct.’ It does not, indeed, 
ignore the deeper side; it has its theology with its 
teaching about regeneration, faith, and prayer, but the 
writer’s main interest lies in ethics. The condition of 
the heathen world around made it necessary to insist on 
the value of a consistent life. That was Christianity; and 
neither doctrinal nor moral problems, as of the origin of 
evil, trouble him. The Epistle does not reach the 
heights of a St. Paul or a St. John, but it has its value. 
It presents, sharply and in emphasis, a side of Christianity 
which is always in danger of being forgotten, and the 
practical mind in particular will always feel the force of 
its practical message. C. W. Eiioiet. 

JAMES, PROTEVANGELItm OF.-See Gospels 
IApoceyphal], § 6. 

JAHIK. — A son of Simeon (Gn 46i®, Ex 
Nu 26W, 1 Oh 4®<). The gentilic name Jaminites occurs 
in Nu 261®, 5S. A Judahite (1 Ch 2*7). 3. A priest 
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(? or Levite) who took part in the promulgating of the 
Law (Neh 8^• in 1 Es ladinus). 

JAMLEOH.— A Simeomte chief (1 Oh 4"). 

JAMNIA (1 Mac 4« 1069 15«, 2 Mac 128 9 40).-^ 

The later name of Jabneel (wh. see). The gentilic name 
Jamnites occurs in 2 Mac 126. 

JANAI.— A Gadite chief (1 Ch 51 ®). 

JANGLING,— ‘Jangling,’ says Chaucer in the 
Parson's Tale, ‘is whan man speketh to moche before 
folk, and clappeth as a mille, and taketh no kepe what 
he seith ’ The word is used in 1 Ti l^ ‘vain jangling’ 
(RV ‘vain talking’); and in the heading of 1 Ti 6 ‘to 
avoid profane janglings,’ where it stands for ‘ babblings’ 
in the text (1 Ti 6®°). 

JANIM. — A town in the mountains of Hebron, near 
Beth-tappuah (Jos 15“). The site is uncertain. 

JANNAI.— An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3“). 

JANNES AND JAMBBES.— In 2 Ti 3® these names 
are given as those of Moses' opponents; the Egyptian 
magicians of Ex 711 “ are doubtless referred to, though 
their names are not given in OT. They are traditional, 
and we find them in the Targumic literature (which, 
however, is late). Both there and in 2 Ti 38 we find 
the vanous reading ‘Mambres’ (or ‘Mamre’). 
‘Jannes’ is probably a corruption of ‘Johannes’ 
(John); ‘Jambres’ is almost certainly derived from 
a Semitic root meaning ‘to oppose' (imperfect tense), 
the participle of which would give ‘Mambres.’ The 
names were even known to the heathen. Hiny the 
Elder (a.d. 23-79) mentions ‘ Moses, Jamnes (or Jannes), 
and Jotapes (or Lotapes)’ as Jewish magicians (Hist. 
Nat. XXX. 1 ff.); thus ‘Jannes,’ at least, must have been 
a traditional name before the Christian era. Apuleius 
(c. A.D. 130) in his Apology speaks of Moses and Jannes 
as magicians; the Pythagorean Numemus(2iid cent. a.d.). 
according to Origen (c. Oels. iv. 61), related ‘ the account 
respecting Moses and Jannes and Jambres,’ and Eusebius 
gives the words of Numemus {Prap. Ev. ix. 8). In his 
Commentary on Mt 27® (known only in a Latin trans- 
lation), Ongen says that St. Paul is quoting from a 
hook called ‘ Jannes and Mambres ’ (sic). But Theodoret 
{Com, in loc.) declares that he is merely using the 
unwritten teaching of the Jews. Jannes and Jambres 
are also referred to in the Apocryphal Gospa of Nicodemus 
§ 5 (4th or 6th cent, in its present form?), and in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, viii. 1 (c. a.d. 375). Later Jewish 
fancy ran wild on these names; according to some 
they were Balaam’s sons; according to others they 
were drowned in the Red Sea; or they were put to 
death, either for inciting Aaron to make the Golden Calf 
or at a later stage of the history. A. J. Maclean. 

JANOAH.— ^1. A town in the northern mountains of 
Naphtali, near Kedesh (2 K IS®®). It is probably the 
modern YanUh. 2. A place on the border of Ephraim 
(Jos 166* 7); situated where the present YGnUn now 
stands, with the supposed tomb of Nun. 

JAPHETH (Heb. Yepheth), — ^1, One of the sons of 
Noah. The meamng of the name is quite uncertain. 
In Gn there is a play on the name — ‘ May God make 
wide {yapht) for Yepheth [i.e. make room for him], 
that he may dwell in the tents of Shem.* The peoples 
connected with Japheth (10®-^) occupy the northern 
portion, of the known world, and include the Madai 
(Medes) on the E. of Assyria, Javan (lonians, i.e. Greeks) 
on the 'W. coast and islands of Asia Minor, and Tarshish 
(Tartessus) on the W. coast of Spain. On the two 
traditions respecting the sons of Noah see Ham. 2. An 
unknown locality mentioned in Jth 2». 

A. H. M‘ Neils. 

JAPHIA.— 1. King of Lachish, defeated and slain by 
Joshua (Jos 10®*)* 2. One of David’s sons bom at 
Jerasalem (2 S 1 Ch S*-* 144-7). 3. A town on 
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JAPHLET 

the south border of Zebulun (Jos 1912), probably the 
modern Yafa, near the foot of the Nazareth hills. 

JAPHLET. — An Asherite family (1 Ch 732f ) 

JAPHLETITES. — The name of an unidentified tribe 
mentioned in stating the boundanes of the children of 
Joseph (Jos 16®). 

JARAH.— A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 9«. In 8®« 
he is called Jehoaddah. 

JAREB. — It is not safe to pronounce dogmatically 
on the text and meaning of Hos 10«. But our 
choice lies between two alternatives. If we adhere to 
the current text, we must regard Jareh (or Jarib) as a 
sobriquet coined by Hosea to indicate the love of conflict 
which characterized the Assyrian king. Thus ‘King 
Janb’—'King Warrior,’ ‘King Striver,’ ‘King 
Combat,’ or the hke; and the events referred to are 
those of B.c. 738 (see 2 K 15^®). Most of the ancient 
versions support this, as, e.g., LXX ‘King Jareim’; 
Symm. and Vulg. ‘King Avenger.’ If we divide the 
Hebrew consonants differently, We get ‘the great king,’ 
corresponding to the Assyr. sharru rahbu (cf. 2 K ISi^ 28, 
Is 36<) . It has even been thought that this signification 
may be accepted without any textual change. In any 
case lingmstic and historical evidence is against the 
idea that Jareb is the proper name of an Assynan or 
an Egyptian monarch. Other, less probable, emenda- 
tions are ‘king of Arabia,’ ‘king of Jathrib or of Anbi’ 
(both in N. Arabia). J. Taylor. 

JARED.— The father of Enoch (Gn 5« « 

1 Ch 12, Lk 3®7). 

JARHA . — An Egyptian slave who married the 
daughter of his master Sheshan (1 Ch 2^^-). 

JARIB. — 1. The eponym of a Simeonite family 
(1 Ch 4“ « Jachin of Gn Ex 6^6, Nu 26i2). 2. One 
of the ‘chief men’ who were sent by Ezra to Casiphia in 
search of Levites (Ezr S^s), called in 1 Es 8^* Joribus. 
3. A priest who had married a foreign wife (Ezr lO^®); 
called in 1 Es 9^^ Joribus. 

JARIMOTH (1 Es m -Ezr Jeremoth. 

JARHX7TH. — ^1. A royal city of the Canaanites 
(Jos 10® etc.), in the ShephSlah, assigned to Judah 
(Jos 15®®). It is probably identical with ‘Jermucha’ 
of the Onomasticon, 10 Roman miles from Eleutherop- 
olis, on the Jerusalem road. This is now Khirbet 
Yarm'Ok, between WMy es-SarUr and WSdy es-‘3ant, 
about 8 miles N. of Beit HbHn. 2, A city in Issachar, 
allotted to the Gershonite Levites (Jos 21®®, LXX 
B Remmath). It corresponds to Ramoth in 1 Ch 6’®, 
and Remeth appears in Jos 19*1 among the cities of 
Issachar. Quthe suggests er-Rdmeh, about 11 miles 
S.W. of Jenin, but this is uncertain. W. Ewing. 

JAROAH.— A Gadite chief (1 Ch 6“). 

JASAELtrS (1 Es 9®o) <.Ezr 10®® Sheal. 

JASHAR, BOOK OP (sSpher ha-y(ishar, 'Book of the 
Righteous One’) — An ancient book of national songs, 
which most likely contained both religious and secular 
songs describing great events in the history of the nation. 
In the OT there are two quotations from this book— 
(a) Jos 10«* 1®; the original form must have been a 
poetical description of the battle of Gibeon, in which 
would have been included the old-world account of 
Jahweh casting down great stones from heaven upon 
Israel’s enemies. (6) 2 S in this case the quota- 
tion is a much longer one, consisting of David’s lamenta- 
tion over Saul and Jonathan. In each case the Book 
of Jashar is referred to as well known; one might expect, 
therefore, that other quotations from it would be found 
in the OT, and perhaps this is actually the case with. 
e,Q., the Song of Deborah (Jg 5) and some other ancient 
pieces, which originally may have had a reference to 
their source in the title (e.g. 1 K ). 


JAZER 

JASHEN . — The sons of Jashen are mentioned in the 
hst of David’s heroes given in 2 S 23®® In the parallel 
hst (1 Oh 11®*) they appear as the sons of Hashem, who 
IS further described as the Gizonite (wh. see). 

JASHOBEAM.— One of Da\nd’s mighty men (1 Ch ID* 
12® 27®). There is reason to believe that his real name 
was Ishbosheth, i e. Eshbaal (‘man of Baal’). Cf. Adino 
and JOSHEB-BASSHEBBTH. 

JASHTTB. — 1. Issachar’s fourth son (Nu 26®*, 1 Ch 7*; 
called in Gn 46*® lob; patron Jashubites (Nu 26®*). 
2. A returned exile who married a foreigner (Ezr 10®®); 
called in 1 Es 9®® Jasubus. 

JASHDBl-LEHEM. — The eponym of a Judahite 
family (1 Ch 4®®). The text is manifestly corrupt. 

JASON. — This Greek name was adopted by many 
Jews whose Hebrew designation was Joshua (Jesus). 
1. The son of Eleazar deputed to make a treaty with the 
Romans, and father of Antipater who was later sent on 
a similar errand, unless two diffeient persons are meant 
(1 Mac 8*7 12*® 14'-“). 2. Jason of Gyrene, an author, of 
whose history 2 Mac. (see 2®®* ®®) is an epitome (written 
after b.c. 160). 3. Joshua the high priest, who ousted 
his brother Onias iii. from the oiflee in b c. 174 (2 Mac 
47ff ), but was himself driven out three years later, and 
died among the Lacedsemonians at Sparta (2 Mac 5®* ). 
4. In Ac I?®®'* a Jason was St. Paul's host at Thessa- 
lomca, from whom the pohtarchs took bail for his good 
behaviour, thus (as it seems) preventing St. Paul’s 
return to Macedonia for a long time (see art Paul the 
Apostle, § 8). The Jason who sends greetings from 
Corinth in Ro 16®*, a ‘kinsman’ of St. Paul (i.c a Jew), 
is probably the same man. A. J Maclean. 

JASPER.—See Jewels AND Precious Stones, p. 467». 

JASTTBTTS (1 Es 9*®) -Ezr 10®® Jashub. 

JATHAN. — Son of Shemaiah ‘the great,’ and brother 
of Ananias the pretended father of Raphael (To 5*®). 

JATHNIEL.— A Levitical family (1 Ch 26®). 

JATTIR.— A town of Judah in the southern, 
mountains, a Levitical city (Jos 15*® 21**, 1 Ch 6*®), 
It was one of the cities to whose elders David sent of 
the spoil from Ziklag (1 S 30®7). Its site is the ruin 
"Atffir, N.E. of Beersheba, on a hill spur close to the 
southern desert. 

JAYAN, the Heb. rendering of the Gr. laDn, ‘Ionian, 
is a general term in the Bible for lomans or Greeks; 
very similar forms of the name occur in the Assyrian 
and Egyptian inscriptions. In the genealogical table 
in Gn (10® *) and 1 Ch (1®- ’) Javan is described as a 
son of Japheth and the father of Elishah, Tarshish, 
Kittim, and Dodanim (or better, Rodanim, i.e. Rhodes); 
from the reference to Kittim (Kition) as his son, it is 
possible that the passage refers particularly to Cyprus. 
In Is 66*® Javan is included among the distant countries 
that will hear of Jahweh’s glory; in J1 3® the sons of the 
Javanites are referred to as trading in Jewish captives 
with the Phoenicians and Philistines; in Ezk 27*® 
Javan, with Tubal and Mesliech, is described as trading 
with Tyre in slaves and vessels of brass. In all three 
passages the references are to the Ionian colonies on the 
coast of Asia Minor. In Ezk 27*® J avan appears a second 
time among the nations that traded with Tyre; clearly 
the lonians are not intended, and, unless the text is 
corrupt (as is very probable), the reference may be to an 
Arab tribe, or perhaps to a Greek colony in Arabia. In 
Dn 8®* 10®® 11®, where ‘the king,’ ‘the prince,’ and 
‘the kingdom’ of Javan are mentioned, the passages 
have reference to the Graeco-Macedonian empire 

L. W. King. 

JAVELIN. — See Armour, Arms, § 1 (6). 

JAZER.— An Amorite town N. of Heshbon, taken 
by Israel (Nu 21»®), allotted to Gad (Jos 13®® etc.), and 
fortified by it (Nu 32®®). It lay in a district rich in 
vines (Is 16® etc., Jer 48®®). It is probably represented 


W. O. E. Obstbelby. 
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JAZIZ 


JEHOADDAH 


by Kh^rbet SQr, about 7 miles W. of ‘ AmmUn, a mile E. 
of W&dij Sir. Judas Maccabaeus took the city, which 
was then m the hands of the Ammonites (1 Mac S®; 
Jos. Ant. XII. viu. 1). W. Ewing. 

JAZXZ. — A Hagnte who was ‘over the flocks’ of 
king Davnd (1 Ch 37®0. 

JEALOUSY.— The law of the ‘jealousy ordeal’ (in which 
a wife suspected of unfaithfulness had to prove her inno- 
cence by drinking the water of bitterness [‘holy water’ 
mixed with dust from the floor of the Tabernacle]) is found 
in Nu The conception of idolatry as adultery 

and of Jehovah as the Husband of Israel led the OT 
writers frequently to speak of Him as a jealous God 
(Ex 205, Dt 59, Jos 24», 1 K 14“, Ps 7858, Ezk Se®, Nah l^). 
This jealousy is the indication of Jehovah’s desire to 
maintain the punty of the spiritual relation between 
Himself and His people. Extraordinary zeal for this 
same end is charactenstic of the servants of Jehovah, 
and is sometimes called jealousy with them (2 Co IP, 
Nu 2511- 18 ^ 1 K 1918). ^ few times the word is used 
in a bad sense (Ro 13« 1 Co 33, 2 Co 122 o, Gal 520 , 
Ja 3i*‘ 18). D. A. Hayes. 

JEAEIH, MOUNT. — Mentioned only in Jos ISi®, 
where it is identified with Chesalon (wh. see). 

JEATHERAI. — An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 621 ); 
called in v.^i Ethni. 

JEBEEEGHIAH. — The father of Zechariah, a friend 
of Isaiah (Is 8^). 

JBBUS, JEBUSITES. — The former is a name given 
to Jerusalem by J in Jg IQn and imitated by the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 11*); the latter is the tribe which 
Inhabited Jerusalem from before the Israehtish conquest 
tiU the reign of David. It was formerly supposed that 
Jebus was the original name of Jerusalem, but the 
letters of Abdi-Khiba among the el-Amarna tablets 
prove that the city was called Jerusalem ( Uru-salim) 
about B.c. 1400. No trace of Jebusites appears then. 
When they gained possession of it we do not know. 
J states that at the time of the Israelite conquest the 
king of Jerusalem was Adoni-zedek (Jos lO®), and that 
the Israelites did not expel the Jebusites from the city 
(Jos 1683, Jg 1*0 • Dunng the time of the Judges he 
tells us that it was in possession of the Jebusites (Jg 19“), 
and gives a brief account of its capture by David (2 S 
58 ' 8 ). E mentions the Jebusites only once (Nu 1329), 
and then only to say that, like the Hittite and Amorite, 
they inhabit the mountain. The favourite list of 
Palestiman nations which D and his followers insert so 
often usually ends with Jebusite, but adds nothing to 
their history. P mentions them once (Jos 158), They 
are mentioned in Neh 9* and Ezr 9^ in lists based on 
D, while Zee 9^ for archaic effect calls dwellers in 
Jerusalem ‘Jebusite* (so Wellhausen, Nowack, and 
Marti). The name of the king, Adoni-zedek, would 
indicate that the Jebusites were Semitic, — ^probably 
related to the Canaanite tribes. 

David captured their city and dwelt in it, and it was 
subsequently called the ‘city of David.* From refer- 
ences to this (cf . Jerusalem) it is clear that the Jebusite 
city was situated on the southern part of the eastern 
hill of present Jerusalem, and that that hill was called 
Zion. Its situation was supposed by the Jebusites to 
render the city impregnable (2 S S®). 

One other Jebusite besides Adoni-zedek, namely, 
Araunah, is mentioned by name. The Temple Is said 
to have been erected on a threshing-floor purchased 
from him (cf. 2 S 2418 - 2 *, 2 Ch 31 ). It would seem from 
this narrative that the Jebusites were not exterminated 
or expelled, but remained in Jerusalem, and were 
gradually absorbed by the Israelites. 

George A. Barton. 

JEGHILIAH (in 2 K 152 Jecoliah). — ^The mother of 
king Uzziah (2 Ch 268). 

JEGHONIAH. — See Jehoiachin. 


JECEONIAS. — 1. The Gr, form of the name of king 
Jeconiah, employed by the English translators in the 
books rendered from the Greek (Ad. Est 11*, Bar I*- *); 
called in Mt in*- Jechoniah. 2. 1 Es 8 « 2 «Ezr 10* 
Shecaniah. 

JECOLIAH. — See Jbchiliah. 

JECONIAH. — See Jehoiachin. 

JEOONIAS.— 1. One of the captains over thousands 
in the time of Josiah (1 Es I®); called in 2 Ch 35® 
Conaniah. 2. See Jehoahaz, 2. 

JEDAIAH.— 1. A priestly family (1 Ch Qi® 24^, Ezr 
238 [in 1 Es 6 ** Jeddu], Neh 789 nio 128 i i 9 21 ). 

2. One of the exiles sent with gifts of gold and silver 
for the sanctuary at Jerusalem (Zee u). 3. A 
Simeonite chief (1 Ch 487). 4. One of those who repaired 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh S^®). 

JEDDU (1 Es 52 *) «Ezr 236 Jedaiah. 

JEDEUS (1 Es 930 ) «Ezr 1029 Adaiah. 

JEDIAEL. — ^1. The eponym of a Benjamite family 
(1 Ch 7*- ^8 ^^). 2. One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11 * 5 ), 
probably identical with the Manassite of 122®. 3. The 
eponym of a family of Korahite porters (1 Ch 262). 

JEDIDAH.— Mother of Josiah (2 K 220 . 

JEDIDIAH (‘beloved of J"*). — The name given to 
Solomon by the prophet Nathan (2 S 1226) ‘for the 
Lord’s sake.* See Solomon. 

JEDUTHUN . — An unintelligible name having to do 
with the music or the musicians of the Temple. Accord- 
ing to 1 Ch 25* etc., it was the name of one of the three 
musical guilds, and it appears in some passages to mask 
the name Ethan. Jeduthun iJedithun) occurs in the 
headings of Pss 39. 62. 77, and appears to refer to an 
instrument or to a tune. But in our ignorance of 
Hebrew music it is impossible to do more than guess 
what Jeduthun really meant. W. P. Cobb. 

JEELI (1 Es 688) =Ezr 2 S 6 Jaalah, Neh 768 jaala. 

JEELUS (1 Es 892) *Ezr 102 Jehiel. 

JEGAR-SAHADUTHA (‘cairn of witness’). — The 
name said to have been given by Laban to the cairn 
erected on the occasion of the compact between him 
and Jacob (Gn 31*7). 

JEHALLBLEL.— 1. A Judahite (1 Ch 4 * 8 ). 2, A 
Levite (2 Ch 29*2) 

JEHDEIAH. — ^1. The eponym of a Levitical family 
(1 Ch 2420). 2 . An officer of David (1 Ch 278®). 

JEHEZKEL (‘God strengtheneth,’ the same name 
as Ezekiel). — A priest, the head of the twentieth course, 
1 Ch 2418. 

JEHIAH, — The name of a Levitical family (1 Ch I 52 *). 

JEHIEL. — 1. One of David’s chief musicians (1 Ch 
16*8 20 166 ). 2 . A chief of the Levites (1 Ch 23* 298). 

3. One who was ‘with («tutor of ?) the king’s sons’ 
(1 Ch 2783). 4 . One of Jehoshaphat’s sons (2 Ch 212). 

6 . One of Hezekiah’s ‘overseers’ (2 Ch 31*8). g. ^ 
ruler of the house of God in Josiah’s reign (2 Ch 358 ). 

7. The father of Obadiah, a returned exile (Ezr 8®); 
called in 1 Es Jezelus. 8. Father of Shecaniah 
(Ezr 102); called in 1 Es 8*2 Jeelns, perhaps identical 
with 9. One of those who had married foreign wives 
(Ezr 1028); called in 1 Es 927 Jezrielus. 10. A priest 
of the sons of Harim who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr lO®*); called in 1 Es 9®* Hiereel. 

JEHIELI.^A patronymic from Jehiel No. 2 (1 Oh 
262*. 22 j cf. 238 298). 

JEHIZKUH . — An Ephrairaite who supported the 
prophet Oded in opposing the bringing of Judsean 
captives to Samaria (2 Ch 28 * 2 * 2 ), 

JEHOADDAH. — A descendant of Saul (1 Oh S**); 
called in 9*® Jarah. 
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JEHOADDAN 

JEHOADDAN (2 Ch 25^ and, as vocalized. 2 K 142. 
The consonants of the text in 2 K 14* give the form 
Jehoaddin [so RV]).— Mother of Amaziah king of 
Judah. 

JEHOAHAZ. — 1. Jehoahaz of Israel (in 2 K 14^ and 
2 Ch 348 362. 4 Joahaz) succeeded his father Jehu. 
Our records tell us nothing of him except the length 
of his reign, which is given as seventeen years (2 K 130t 
and the low estate of his kingdom, owing to the aggres- 
sions of Syria. A turn for the better seems to have 
come before his death, because the forces of Assyna 
pressing on the north of Damascus turned the attention 
of that country away from Israel (vv.s-s). 

2. Jehoahaz of Judah (in 1 Es Joachaz or 
Jeconias; in v.38 Zarakes) was the popular choice for 
the throne after the death of Josiah (2 K 238“). But 
Pharaoh-necho, who had obtained possession of all 
Syna, regarded his coronation as an act of assumption, 
deposed him in favour of his brother Jehoiakim, and 
earned him away to Egypt, where he died (v.»). 
Jeremiah, who calls him Shallum, finds his fate sadder 
than that of his father who fell in battle (Jer 22io-w). 

3. 2 Ch 2117 2523=Ahaziah, No. 2. H. P. Smith. 

JEHOASH, in the shorter form JOASH, is the name of 

a king in each of the two lines, Israel and Judah. 

1. Jehoash of Judah was the son of Ahaziah. When 
an infant his brothers and cousins were massacred, some 
of them by Jehu and some by Athaliah. After being 
kept in concealment until he was seven years old, he 
was crowned by the bodyguard under the active 
leadership of Jehoiada, the chief priest. In his earlier 
years he was under the influence of the man to whom he 
owed the throne, but later he mamfested his independ- 
ence. Besides an arrangement which he made with the 
priests about certain moneys which came into their 
hands, the record tells us only that an invasion of the 
Syrians compelled him to pay a heavy tribute. This 
was drawn from the Temple treasury. Jehoash was 
assassinated by some of his officers (2 K 11 1). 

2. Jehoash of Israel was the third king of the line of 

Jehu. The turn of the tide in the affairs of Israel came 
about the time of his accession. The way in which 
the Biblical author indicates this is characteristic. He 
tells us that when Elisha was about to die Jehoash came 
to visit him, and wept over him as a great power about 
to be lost to Israel. Ehsha bade him take bow and 
arrows and shoot the arrow of victory towards Damascus, 
then to strike the ground with the arrows. The three 
blows which he struck represent the three victories 
obtained by Jehoash, and the blame expressed by Elisha 
indicates that his contemporaries thought the king 
^ack in following up his advantage. Jehoash also 
obtained a signal victory over Judah in a war wantonly 
provoked, it would seem, by Amaziah, king of Judah 
(2 K 13i<« ). H. P. Smith. 

JEHOHANAH.~l. 1 Ch 263 a Korahite doorkeeper. 
2. 2 Ch 17^8 one of Jehoshaphat’s five captains. 3. 
Ezr 10* (Jonas, 1 Es Qi; Johanan, Neh 12«- «; 
Jonathan, Neh 12^^) high priest. He is called son of 
Eliashib in Ezr 10*, Neh 122*, but was probably his 
grandson, Joiada being his father (Neh 12ii- «). 
4. Ezr 10** (= Joannes, 1 Es 9®*), one of those who had 
taken ‘strange’ wives, 6, Neb 6^* son of Tobiah 
the Ammonite. 6. Neh 12« a priest in the days of 
Joiakim. 7, Neh 12** a priest present at the dedication 
of the walls. 

JEHOIAOHDT, king of Judah, ascended the throne 
when Nebuchadrezzar was on the march to punish the 
rebellion of Jehoiakim. On the approach of the 
Chaldsean army, the young king surrendered and was 
carried away to Babylon (2 K 24**'). His reign had 
lasted only three months, but his confinement in Babylon 
extended until the death of Nebuchadrezzar— thirty- 
seven years. Ezekiel, who seems to have regarded him 
as the rightful king of Judah even in captivity, pro- 


JEHONADAB OR JONADAB 

nounced a dirge over him (IQ^® ). At the accession of 
Evil-merodach he was freed from durance, and received a 
daily allowance from the palace (2 K 25*7« ). Jeremiah 
gives his name in 24^ 27*° 28* 29* as Jeconiah, and in 
22** 28 371 as Ooniah. In 1 Es 1** he is called Joakim, 
in Bar 1* * Jechonias, and in Mt l^i ^* Jechoniah. 

H. P. Smith. 

JEHOIADA. — ^1. Father of Benaiah, the successor of 
Joab, 2 S 81* 20*8 etc. It is probably the same man 
that is referred to in 1 Ch 12*7 27**, where we should 
probably read ‘Benaiah the son of Jehoiada.’ 2. The 
chief pnest of the Temple at the time of Ahaziah’s 
death (2 K 11* etc.). The Book of Chronicles makes him 
the husband of the princess Jehosheba (or Jehoshabeath, 
2 Ch 22U), by whose presence of mind the infant pnnee 
Jehoash escaped the massacre by which Athaliah 
secured the throne for herself. Jehoiada must have been 
privy to the concealment of the pnnee, and it was he 
who arranged the coup d'Slat which placed the rightful 
heir on the throne. In this he may have been moved 
by a desire to save Judah from vassalage to Israel, as 
much as by zeal for the legitimate worship. 

H. P. Smith. 

JEHOIAEUff, whose original name wasEliakim, was 
placed upon the throne of Judah by Pharaoh-necho, 
who deposed the more popular Jehoahaz. His reign of 
eleven years is not well spoken of by Jeremiah, The 
religious abuses which had been abohshed by Josiah 
seem to have returned with greater strength than ever. 
At a time when the kingdom was impoverished by war 
and by the exactions of Egypt, Jehoiakim occupied 
himself in extravagant schemes of building to be earned 
out by forced labour (2 K 23**--247). Things were so 
bad that in the fourth year of his reign Jeremiah dictated 
to Baruch a summary of all his earlier discourses, and 
bade him read it m public as though to indicate that 
there was no longer any hope. The king showed his 
contempt for the prophetic word by burning the roll. 
Active persecution of the prophetic party followed, in 
which one man at least was put to death. Jeremiah’s 
escape was due to powerful friends at court (Jer 22i8-ia 
361 -x 26*®-**). It was about the time of the burning 
of the Book of Jeremiah that the Egyptian supremacy 
was ended by the decisive battle of Carchemish. The 
evacuation of Palestine followed, and Jehoiakim was 
obliged to submit to the Babylonians. His heart, 
however, was with the Pharaoh, to whom he owed his 
elevation. After three years he revolted from the 
Babylonian rule. Nebuchadrezzar thought to bring 
him into subjection by sending guerilla bands to harry 
the country, but as this did not succeed, he invaded 
Judah with an army of regulars. Before he reached 
Jerusalem, Jehoiakim died, and the surrender which was 
inevitable, was made by his son. Whether Jeremiah’s 
prediction that the corpse of the king should be denied 
decent burial was fulfilled is not certain. 

H. P. Smith. 

JEHOIABIB (1 Ch 9^® 247,dsewhere Joiarib; called 
in 1 Mac 2^ Joarib).— The name of one of the twenty-four 
courses of priests; first in David’s time (1 Ch 247 ), 
but seventeenth in the time of Zerub. (Neh 12*) and of 
the high priest Joiakim (128*). The name is omitted, 
probably by accident, in the list of the priests that 
‘sealed to the covenant’ (Neh 10). The clan is men- 
tioned among those that dwelt in Jerusalem in the 
time of Nehemiah (ll^®). 

JEHONADAB or JONADAB.— 1. Son of Shimeah, 
David’s brother, and the friend of Amnon the son of 
David. He is described as *a very subtil man.’ He 
aided Amnon to carry out his intrigue against his half- 
sister Tamar (2 S 13*® ), and after the assassination of 
Amnon was the first to grasp the true state of affairs, 
and to allay the king’s distress by his prompt report 
of the safety of the royal princes (2 S 138<« ). 2. Son 
of Rechab, of the dan of the Kenites (1 Ch 2**), and 
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foTinulator of the rules imposed upon descendants, 
the Eechabites (Jer 35; see Rechabitbs). Jehonadab 
was thoroughly in sympathy with the measures adopted 
by Jehu for the vindication of the religion of J" (2 K 

1016 33 ;. 

JEHONATHAN.-A more exact rendering of the 
name usually represented in English as Jonathan. 
In RV this form occurs twice. X. 2 Ch I?® one of the 
Levites sent out by Jehoshaphat with the Book of 
the Law to teach the people in the cities of Judah. 
2, Neh 1218 the head of the priestly family of Shemaiah 
in the days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua. 

JEHOEAH, in the shorter form JOBAM, is the name 
of two kings in the OT. 

1. Jehoram of Israel was a son of Ahab (2 K 30. and 
came to the throne after the brief reign of his brother 
Ahaziah. The first thing that claimed his attention 
was the revolt of Moab. This he endeavoured to 
suppress, and with the aid of Jehoshaphat of Judah 
he obtained some successes. But at the crisis of the 
conflict the king of Moab sacrificed his son to his god 
Chemosh. The result was that the invading army 
was discouraged, and the allies retreated without having 
accomplished their purpose (2 K 3^-). It is probable 
that the Moabites assumed the offensive, and took the 
Israelite cities of whose capture Mesha boasts. The 
prophet Elisha was active during the reign of Jehoram, 
and it is probable that the siege of Samana, of which we 
have so graphic an account in 2 K 6 and 7, also belongs 
to this period. Jehoram engaged in the siege of Ramoth- 
gilead, and was wounded there. The sequel in the 
revolt of Jehu is well known. See Jehu. 

2. Jehoram of Judah, son of Jehoshaphat, came to 
the throne during the reign of the other Jehoram in 
Israel. He was married to Athaliah, daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel. All that the history tells us is that he 
walked in the ways of the kings of Israel, and that 
Edom revolted successfully from Judah in his time. 
In endeavouring to subdue this revolt Jehoram was in 
great danger, but with a few of his men he cut his way 
through the troops that surrounded him (2 K 8“-“). 

3. A priest sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the Law 

(2 Ch 178). H. P. Smith. 

JEHOSHABEATH.—See Jehosheba. 

JEHOSHAPHAT.— 1. The ‘recorder’ in the reigns 
of David and Solomon (2 S etc., 1 K 48). 2. One 
of Solomon’s commissariat officers (1 K 4i7). 3. Father 
of king Jehu (2 K 9^ w). 4. The son of Asa, king of 
Judah. He receives a good name from the compiler 
of the Book of Kings (1 K 22«). This is chiefly because 
he earned out the religious reforms of his father. The 
important thing in his reign was the alliance of Judah 
with Israel (v.®*), which put an end to their long hostility. 
Some suppose the smaller kingdom to have been tributary 
to the larger, but on this point our sources are silent. 
The alliance was cemented by the marriage of the crown 
prince Jehoram to Ahab’s daughter Athaliah (2 K 8^*;. 
Jehoshaphat appears as the ally of Ahab against Syria, 
and himself went into the battle of Ramoth-gilead (1 K 
22). He also assisted Ahab’s son against the Moabites 
(2 K 3). .He seems to have had trouble with his own 
vassals in Edom, and his attempt to renew Solomon’s 
commercial ventures on the Red Sea was unsuccessful 
(1 K 22<8). H. P. Smith. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OP (J1 3* «).— The deep 
valley to the E. of Jerusalem, between the city and the 
Mt. of Olives, has since the 4th cent. A.r. been identified 
by an unbroken Christian tradition with the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Moslems and Jews have also for centuries 
looked upon t’is valley as the scene of the Last Judg- 
ment. The Jews especially consider this of all places on 
earth the most suitable for burial, as it is taught that 
all bodies buried elsewhere must find their way thither 
at the last day. The valley was the ordiuary place for 


graves in pre-exllic times (2 K 23® etc.). In spite, 
however, of these traditions, it is quite probable that 
the name of this valley was at one time Wady Sha*fdt, 
from the neighbouring village of Sha‘fdt, and that this 
suggested to early Christian pilgrims, m search of sites, 
the Biblical name Jehoshaphat. The so-called 'Tomb 
of Jehoshaphat,’ which lies near the traditional ‘ Tomb 
of Absalom,’ is an impossible site, for in 1 K 22®® 
and 2 Ch 218 it is stated that he was buned in the city 
of David. The valley, moreover, does not suit the condi- 
tions, in that it is a nachal (wady) — the nachal Kidron 
( wh. see ) .-—whereas the Valley of J ehoshaphat was in Heb . 
an 'emeq (a wide, open valley). It has been suggested 
that the valley (‘ Smeg) of Beracah, where Jehoshaphat 
returned thanks after Ws great victory (2 Oh 20^9), may 
be the place referred to by Joel. It is, however, at least 
as probable that the prophet did not refer to any special 
locahty and gave the name Jehoshaphat, i.e. ‘Jehovah 
judges,* to an ideal spot. E, W. G. Mastbkman. 

JEHOSHEBA (2X11*, Jehoshabeathin 2 Ch 2288).— 
Daughter of Jehoram of Judah. On the death of her 
half-brother Ahaziah, she was instrumental in preserving 
the Davidic stock, by concealing the infant Jehoash in 
a lumber-room of the palace (RVm). According to the 
Chronicler, she was wife of Jehoiada. 

JEHOVAH.—See God, § 2 (f). 

JEHOVAH-JEBEH.— The name given by Abraham 
(Gn 2284) to the spot where he offered a ram in place 
of his son. The name means ‘Jehovah sees,’ and 
probably also (with reference to Gn 22®) ‘Jehovah 
provides.’ The proverb connected in v.84 with the 
name clearly relates to the Temple hill, ‘ the mount of 
the Lord.’ But it is not easy to see the exact connexion 
between the name and the proverb. The most obvious 
translation is ‘in the mount of Jehovah one appears’ 
(referring to the festal pilgrimages to Jerusalem), but 
in that case the connexion can be only verbal. Other 
possible translations are: (1) ‘In the mount of Jehovah 
it is seen,* i.e. provided; this is a possible translation 
in the context; but it appears to be suggested that 
the proverb had an existence independently of the 
tradition of Abraham’s sacrifice; m which case the 
meaning assigned to the verb is not a natural or obvious 
one. (2) ‘ In the mount of Jehovah, Jehovah is seen.* 
The significance of the phrase would then be that, as 
Jehovah sees the needs of those who come to worship 
Him, so as a practical result He is seen by them as a 
helper. Other translations have been suggested which 
do not, however, alter the general sense. Driver decides 
that, unless the connexion be regarded as purely verbal, 
the last suggestion quoted above seems the most satis- 
factory. In any case, the point lies m the relation 
between the name which Abraham gave to the place 
of his sacrifice and some popular proverb dealing with 
the Temple at Jerusalem, A. W. F. Blunt. 

JEHOYAH-HISSI (‘ J^^ is my banner’).— The name 
given by Moses to the altar he erected after the defeat 
of Amalek, Ex 178® (E). God is considered the centre 
or rallying point of the army of Israel, and the name of 
God as their battle-cry (cf. Ps 207*-). The interpreta- 
tion of v.i® is somewhat doubtful. Many critics read 
(‘banner’) for kSs (^kisseh, ‘throne’), but this 
appears neither to be necessary nor to yield a suitable 
sense. The meaning is probably either ‘J** hath 
sworn’ (EV), or ‘I (Moses) swear* (with hand uplifted 
to J^’s throne). 

JEH07AH-SHAL0H.— The name given by Gideon 
to the altar he erected in Ophrah (Jg 6*®). The name 
means * J** is peace’ (i.e. well-dispos^), in aUusion to 
J^’s words in v.*> ‘Peace be unto thee.’ 

JEH07AH-SH AMH A H (‘ J^ is there*). — ^The name 
to be given to the restored and glozifled Jerusalem 
(Ezk 48“; cf. Is 60i4-» 62a, 21*< ). ‘The prophet 

beheld the Lobd forsake His temple (ch. 11), and he 
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beheld Him again enter it (ch. 43); now He abides in it 
among His people for ever.’ 

JEHOVAH -TSIDKElfU (‘J" is our righteousness,* 
or ‘J'' our righteousness,* Jer 236 3316). — in both 
passages (which are m fact the same prophecy repeated) 
it IS the title of the Branch, the perfectly Righteous 
King, who is to rule over the people on their return from 
the Captivity. 

JEHOZABAD. — ^1. One of the servants of king 
Joash who conspired against his master and joined in 
his assassination (2 K 122i«2 Ch 24“). 2. A Benja- 
mite chief (2 Ch 17i8). 3 . a Levitical family (1 Ch 260. 
A shortened form of the name is Jozabad (wh. see). 

JEHOZADAK. — Father of Joshua the high priest 
(1 Ch 614 w Hag 11 12 - 14 22 4 , Zee 611). The name is 
shortened to Jozadak in Ezr 32- s 52 iqi®, Neh 1226 . 
It appears as Josedek in 1 Es 5 ®- 48 . b6 q 2 919^ gir 4912. 

JEHU. — 1. A prophet, the son of Hanani (1 K I61 
etc.). 2. A Judahite (1 Ch 2«8). 3, A Simeomte 
(1 Ch 466). 4. One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 120. 5. A 
king of Israel. Like the other founders of dynasties 
in that country, he obtained the throne by the murder 
of his monarch. It is evident that a considerable 
party in Israel had long been dissatisfied with the 
house of Ahab. This was partly on account of its 
rehgious policy, but perhaps even more for its oppres- 
sion of its subjects, — so emphatically illustrated by 
the story of Naboth. The leader of the opposition 
was Elijah, and after him Elisha. Jehu, when in attend- 
ance upon Ahab, had heard Elijah’s denunciation of 
the murder of Naboth (2 K Later he was general 

of the army, and commanded in the operations at 
Ramoth-gilead m the absence of king Jehoram. The 
latter had gone to Jezreel on account of wounds he had 
received. Elisha saw this to be the favourable moment 
to start the long-planned revolt His disciple anointed 
the general, and the assent of the army was easily 
obtained. The vivid narrative of Jehu’s prompt 
action is familiar to every reader of the OT. The 
king was taken completely by surprise, and he and 
his mother were slain at once (2 K 9. 10). 

The extermination of Ahab’s house was a foregone 
conclusion. The skill of Jehu is seen in his making 
the chief men in the kingdom partners in the crime. 
The extermination of the royal house in Judah seems 
uncalled for, but was perhaps excused by the times 
on account of the close relationship with the family 
of Ahab. It has been suggested that Jehu purposed 
to put an end to the independence of Judah, and to in- 
corporate it fully with his own kingdom. But we have 
no direct evidence on this head. Hosea saw that the 
blood of Jezreel rested upon the house of Jehu, and 
that it would be avenged (Hos 14). 

Ehsha’s activity extended through the reign of 
Jehu, but the narrative of the prophet’s life tells us 
little of the king. From another source—the Assynan 
inscriptions — we learn that Jehu paid tribute to Shal- 
maneser in the year 842 b.c., which must have been 
the year of his accession. He probably hoped to secure 
the great king’s protection against Damascus. But he 
was disappointed in this, for after a single expedition 
to the West in 839 the Assyrians were occupied in the 
East. The latter portion of Jehu’s reign was there- 
fore a time of misfortune for Israel. H. P. Smith, 

JEHUBBAH.— An Asherite (1 Ch 734). 

JEHUCAL. — A courtier sent by king ZedeMah to 
entreat for the prayers of Jeremiah (Jer 373* ); called 
in Jer 38* Juoal. 

JEHUD. — A town of Dan, named between Baalath 
and Bene-berak (Jos 1946). It is probably the modern 
ci- YehUdtyeh, 8 miles E. of Joppa. 

JEHUDI (generally a Jew,’ but appears to be a 
proper name in Jer 36*4* **• *3). — An officer of Jehoiakira, 
at whose summons Baruch read to the princes of 


Judah the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies, and who was 
afterwards himself employed to read the roll to the 
king 

JEHUDIJAH (1 Ch 4*8 AV).— See Hajehudijah. 

JEHUEL.— A Hemanite in Hezekiah’s reign (2 Ch 

29 * 4 ). 

JEIEL. — 1, A Reubenite (1 Ch 5’). 2. An ancestor 
of Saul (1 Ch 822, supplied in RV from 936). 3. one of 
David’s heroes (1 Ch 1144). 4. 6. The name of two 
Levite families: (a) 1 Ch 15*®- 21 le® 6^ 2 Ch 20*4; 
(b) 2 Ch 359 [1 Es 19 Ochielus]. 6. A scribe in the reign of 
Uzziah (2 Ch 26**). 7. One of those who had married 
foreign wives (Ezr 104S). In 2. 3. 6. Kethtbh has Jeuel. 

JEKABZEEL (Neh 1126). — See Kabzbel. 

JEKAMEAM.— A Levite (1 Ch 23*« 2423). 

JEKAMIAH.— 1. A Judahite (1 Ch 2«). 2. A son 
of king Jeconiah (1 Ch 3*3). 

JEKUTHIEL.— A man of Judah (1 Ch 4*8). 

JEMIiyiAH. — The eldest of Job’s daughters born to 
him after his restoration to prosperity (Job 42*4). 

JEMNAAN (Jth 228). — See Jabnbel. 

JEMUEL. — A son of Simeon (Gn 46*®, Ex e*®) — 
Nemuel of Nu 26*2, 1 ch 424. 

JEPHTHAH. — Spoken of simply as ‘the Gileadite,* 
and as being a ‘mighty man of valour.’ In Jg 11* 
it is said that he was ‘the son of a harlot,’ for which 
cause he was driven out from his home in Gilead by 
his brethren. Hereupon he gathers a band of followers, 
and leads the life of a freebooter in the land of Tob. 
Some time after this, Gilead is threatened with an 
attack by the Ammonites, and Jephthah is besought 
to return to his country in order to defend it, he promises 
to lead his countrymen against the Ammonites on 
condition of his being made chief (king?) if he returns 
victorious. Not only is this agreed to, but he is forth- 
with made head of his people (Jg 114-**). 

In the lon^ passage which follows, 11*2-28, Israel’s claim 
to possess Gilead is urged by messengers who are sent by 
Jephthah to the Ammonite king; the passage, however, 
is concerned mostly with the Moabites (cf. Nu 20. 21), and 
is clearly out of place here. 

The ‘spirit of the Lord’ comes upon Jephthah, and 
he marches out to attack the Ammonites. On his way 
he makes a vow that if he returns from the battle vic- 
torious, he will offer up, as a thanksgiving to Jahweh, 
whoever comes out of his house to welcome him. He 
defeats the Ammonites, and, on his return, his daughter, 
an only child, comes out to meet him. The father 
beholds his child, according to our present text, with 
horror and grief, but cannot go back upon his word. 
The daughter begs for two months’ respite, m order to go 
into the mountains to ‘bewail her virginity.* At the 
end of this period she returns, and Jephthah fulfils 
his vow (an archaeological note is here appended, 114o, 
concerning which see below). There follows then an 
episode which recalls Jg 8* -3; the Ephraimites resent not 
having been called by Jephthah to fight against the 
Ammonites, just as they resented not being called by 
Gideon to fight against the Midianites; in the present 
case, however, the matter is not settled amicably; a 
battle follows, in which Jephthah is again victorious; 
the Ephraimites flee, but are intercepted at the fords 
of Jordan, and, being recognized by their inability to 
pronounce the ‘sh’ in the word Shibboleth^ are slain. 
Jephthah, after continuing his leadership for six years, 
dies, and is buried in Gilead, but the precise locality is 
not indicated. 

Whether the story of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter 
be historical or not, its mention is of considerable interest, 
inasmuch as it bears witness to the prevalence among the 
early Israelites of practices which were widely reco^ized 
among ancient peoples as belonmng to the essentials of 
religion. In the story before us we obviously must not expect 
to see the original form; it is a compilation from more than 
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one source, and has been worked over in the interests of 
later leliicious conceptions; that two totally distinct prac- 
tices have, therefore, got mixed up together need cause 
no surprise. The first of these practices was the sacrifice 
of a human being at times of special stress (the sacrifice of 
the firstborn belongs to a different category); the second 
is that known as the ‘Weeping for Tammus.’ Among 
early peoples there were certain rites which represented 
the death and resurrection of vegetation, in connexion with 
which vanous myths arose. In their original form (in 
which human sacrifice played a part) these rites were in- 
tended, and believed, to be the means of assisting Nature 
to bring forth the fruits of the earth. Among such rites 
was that known as ‘ the Weeping for Tammuz * ( *= Adonis), 
cf. Ezk the nte was based on the myth that Tammuz, 
a beautiful youth, was killed by a boar; Tammuz was the 
personification of the principle of vegetation, and repre- 
sented the Summer, while the boar represented the Winter. 
This death of Tammuz was celebrated annually with bitter 
wailmg, chiefly by women (J§ 11^®); often (though not 
alwa 3 ^, for the rite differed in different localiti^) his resur- 
rection was celebrated the next day, thus ensuring by means 
of imitative magic the re-appearance of fresh vegetation 
in its time. 

The ‘bewailing of virginity* (v.s^), and the note, 
‘she had not known a man' (v.®’), are inserted to lay 
stress on the fact that if Jephthah's daughter had had 
a husband, or had been a mother, her father would 
have had no power over her; since, in the one case, 
her husband would have been her possessor, and in the 
other, she could have claimed protection from the 
father of the child, whether the latter were alive or not. 

W. 0. E. Oesterley. 

JEPHUNNEH.— 1. The father of Caleb (Nu IS®). 
2. A son of Jether an Asherite (1 Ch 7®*). 

JERAB. — Mentioned in the genealogies of Gn 10“ 
and 1 Ch 1®® as a son of Joktan. Probably, in analogy 
with other names in this connexion, Jerah is to be taken 
as the designation of an Arabian tnbe. The Arabic 
geographers refer to places named Wardkh, YurOkh, and 
YarSch, with any one of which it might be identified. 
On the other hand, in Hebrew the word signifies ‘new 
moon’; it may therefore be the translation of a totemic 
clan-name. In fact, Bochart pointed out that ‘sons of 
the moon' is a patronymic stiU found in Arabia. 

W. M. Nbsbit. 

JERAHMEEL (‘May El have compassion I') 1. A 
non-Israelite clan in the extreme S. of Palestine, with 
which David cultivated friendly relations during his exile 
(1 S 27^® 302»). After Saul's death the Jerahmeelites 
formed part of the little principality over which he 
reigned in Hebron. How indistinct the recollection of 
them was appears from the various forms assumed by 
their name in MSS of the LXX: Jesmega, Isramelei, 
Aermon, Israel^ Jeramelei, Subsequently they were 
considered to have been a Judahite clan (1 Ch 2®- 
»-«: iiere Jerahmeel is Caleb’s elder brother; the 
list of his descendants in vv.“-®2 is of later origin 
than vv,»* and brings them down to the Chronicler’s 
day). We have no historical or other records connected 
with these names, save that Molid (v.®®) is a town 
mentioned elsewhere (Jos 19*, Neh 11“). 2, LXX and 
Old Lat. read ‘Jerahmeel’ at 1 S as the name of 
Samuel's grandfather. In all probability the Jerohazn 
of MT is an abbreviated form, like Jacob for Jocob-eZ, 
or the Yarkhamu found in a Babylonian list of 
Hammurabi’s time. 3. One of the three men ordered 
by Jehoiakim to arrest Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer 36“). 
AV follows Vulg. (Jilio Ameleck), calling him ‘son of 
Hammelech’: RV, with LXX, ‘the king’s son.’ He 
was a scion of the royal house, but not necessarily a 
child of Jehoiakim. 4. In a list of Levites (1 Ch 24*®-») 
drawn up considerably later than that in Jerah- 
meel’s name is added as son of Kish (MT ‘sons’; 
the text is in a confused state). There must at the 
time have been a division of Levites called after him, 
and not, as previously, after Kish. J. Taylor. 

JEREOHU (1 Es 6«) >-Ezr 2« Neh 7“ Jericho. 


JERED (the same name as Jared in Gn 5^®- 
1 Ch 12) —A Judahite (1 Ch 41 ®). 

JEREMAl. — A Jew of the family of Hashum who had 
mamed a foreign wife (Ezr 10®® [1 Es 9®^ Jeremias]). 

JEREMIAH. — 1. A warrior of the tribe of Gad, 
fifth in reputation (1 Ch 12^®). 2. The tenth in reputa- 
tion (1 Ch 12^®) of the same Gadite band. 3. A bow- 
man and shnger of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Ch 12<). 
4. The head of a family in E Manasseh (1 Ch 52<). 
6. A Jew of Libnah, whose daughter, Hamutal or 
Hamital, was one of the wives of Josiah, and mother 
of Jehoahaz (2 K 23®i) and Zedekiah (2 K 241®, Jer 520. 
6. The son of Habazziniah and father of Jaazamah, 
the head of the Rechabites (Jer 35®) in the time of the 
prophet Jeremiah. 7. A pnest who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Neh 120. His name was given to one of 
the twenty-two courses of pnests (Ezr 2®®-®®, Neh 7®®-^® 
12^®). 8. A pnest who sealed the covenant (Neh 10®) 
and took part m the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
(12®4). 9. The prophet. See next article. 

JEREMIAH. — 1. The times. — ^Jeremiah the prophet 
was born towards the close of Manasseh's long and 
evil reign (c. b.c. 696-641), the influence of which over- 
shadowed his hfe (Jer 15®, 2 K 23®®). He prophesied 
under Josiah and his sons from the year 626 to the 
fall of Jerusalem in b.c. 586 (1®* ), and for some short 
time after this until he vanishes from sight amongst 
the fugitive Jews in Egypt (chs. 40-44). 

Through Josiah’s minority (see Josiah) the ethnici- 
zing regime of Manasseh continued; Jeremiah’s earliest 
preaching (chs. 2-6), and the prophecies of his con- 
temporary Zephaniah (wh. see), reveal a medley of 
heathen worships in Jerusalem, gross oppression and 
profligacy, insolence and insensibility characterizing 
both court and people. Meanwhile an international 
cnsis is approaching. The giant power of Asshur, 
which for a century had dominated Israel’s world, is 
in rapid decline, and is threatened by the new Median 
State on its eastern border; Nahum (wh. see) had 
already celebrated Nineveh’s downfall in his splendid 
verses. The Assyrian capital was saved for, the time 
by the irruption of the Scythian nomads (Ezekiel’s 
Gog and Magog), who were swarming southwards from 
the Oxus plains and over the Caucasus passes. These 
hordes of wild horsemen overran Western Asia for a 
generation, leaving a lasting horror behind them. 
Nineveh avoided capture by the Medes in 625 only at 
the expense of seeing her lands wasted and her de- 
pendencies stripped from her. The war-cloud of the 
Scythian invasion overhangs the sky of Zephaniah, and 
of Jeremiah at the outset of his ministry. The territory 
of Judah seems, after all, to have escaped the Scythian 
deluge, which swept to the borders of Egypt. The 
nomad cavalry would reach with difficulty the Judaean 
highlands; and if Josiah, coming of age about this time, 
showed a bold front against them and saved his country 
from their ravages, we can account for the prestige that 
he enjoyed and used to such good purpose. At the same 
date, or even earlier, the Assyrian over-lordship had been 
renounced; for we find Josiah exercising independent 
sovereignty. It was not as the vassal of Nineveh, but 
in the assertion of his hereditary rights and as guardian 
of the old territory of Israel, that he challenged Pharaoh- 
necho, who was attempting to seize the lost western 
provinces of Assyria, to the fatal encounter of Megiddo in 
the year 608 (2 K 22* 23«-*o, 2 Ch 35®®). The Pharaoh 
pointedly calls him ‘ thou king of Judah,' as if bidding 
him keep within his bounds (2 Oh 35®0. Jeremiah 
praises Josiah, in contrast to his son, as an upright 
and prosperous king, good to the poor and commending 
his religion by his rule (Jer 22i®'i7). 

The great event of Josiah’s reign was the reformation 
effected by him in its eighteenth year (b.c. 621), upon 
the discovery of ‘the book of the law’ in the Temple 
(2 K 228-23®®; see Deuteronomy). So far as con- 
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cerned outward religion, this was a drastic and enduring 
revolution Not merely the later idolatries imported 
from the East under the Assynan supremacy, but also the 
indigenous rites of Molech and the Baahm were abolished. 
Above all, an end was put to the immemonal cult us 
of the local ‘ high places,’ at which the service of Jehovah 
had been corrupted by mixture with that of the Canaanite 
divinities Worship was centralized at the royal 
Temple of Jerusalem, and the ‘ covenant’ with Jehovah 
made by king and people there in the terms of Deuter- 
onomy, followed by the memorable Passover feast, was 
designed to inaugurate a new order of things in the 
hie of the people, this proved, in fact, a turmng-pomt 
in Israel’s history. However disappointing in its im- 
mediate spmtual effects, the work of Josiah and 
his band of reformers gave the people a written law- 
book and a defimtely orgamzed religious system, which 
they earned with them into the Exile to form the nucleus 
of the OT Senptures and the basis of the later Judaism. 

The fall of Josiah in battle concluded the interval 
of freedom and prosperity enjoyed by Judah under 
his vigorous rule. For three years the country was 
subject to the victonous Pharaoh, who deposed and 
deported Shallum-Jehoahaz, the national choice, re- 
placing him on the throne of Judah by his brother 
Eliakim-Jehoiakim. The great battle of Carchemish 
(605), on the Euphrates, decided the fate of Syna and 
Palestine, the empire of Western Asia, quickly snatched 
from Egypt, passed into the strong hands of the 
Chaldoean king Nebuchadrezzar, the destined destroyer 
of Jerusalem. From this time ‘Babylon’ stands for 
the tyrannous and corrupting powers of the world; she 
becomes, for Scripture and the Church, the metropohs 
of the kingdom of Satan, as ‘ Jerusalem ’ of the kingdom 
of the saints. The Chaldaean empire was a revival of 
the Assyrian, “less brutal and destructive, more ad- 
vanced in civihzation, but just as sensual and sordid, 
and exploiting the subject races as thoroughly as its 
predecessor. The prophecies of Habakkuk (chs. 1 and 2) 
reveal the intense hatred and fear excited by the approach 
of the Chaldseans; the ferocity of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
troops was probably aggravated by the incorporation 
with them of Scythian cavalry, large bodies of which 
still roamed south of the Caspian. The repeated and 
desperate revolts made by the Judaeans are accounted 
for by the harshness of Nebuchadrezzar’s yoke, to escape 
which Tyre endured successfully a thirteen years’ 
siege. His enormous works of building (see Hab 2“ «) 
must have involved crushing exactions from the tiibu- 
tanes. 

Jehoiakim, after Carchemish, transferred his allegiance 
to Babylon. For three years he kept faith with Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and then— apparently without alhes or reason- 
able hope of support— rebelled (2 K 24i). Jehoiakim 
was a typical Eastern despot, self-willed, luxurious, un- 
principled, oppressive towards his own people, treach- 
erous and incompetent in foreign policy. Jeremiah 
denounces him vehemently; the wonder is that he did 
not fall a victim to the king’s anger, like his disciple 
Uriah (Jer 22^^-^^). The revived national 

faith in Jehovah, which had rested on Josiah’s political 
success, was shaken by his fall; the character of the new 
king, and the events of his reign, furthered the reaction. 
A popular Jehovist party existed; but this was the 
most dangerous factor in the situation. Its leaders 
— ^the prophet Hananiah amongst them (Jer 28) — 
preached out of season Isaiah’s old doctrine of the 
inviolability of Zion; even after the capture of Jeru- 
salem in 697 and the first exile, ‘the prophets’ prom- 
ised in Jehovah's name a speedy re-instatement. The 
possession of the Temple and the observance of the Law, 
they held, bound Jehovah to His people’s defence. 
The fanaticism thus excited, of which the Jewish race 
has given so many subsequent examples, brought about 
the second, and fatal, rupture with Babylon. 

Nebuchadrezzar showed a certain forbearance towards 
2E 


Judah. On Jehoiakim’s first revolt, in 601, he let loose 
bands of raiders on the Judasan territory (2 K 24*; cf. 
Jer 12* 14) ; four years later he marched on the capital. 
Jehoiakim died just before this, his youthful son 
Jehoiachm (called also Jecomah and Coniah) surrendered 
the city, and was earned captive, with the queen-mother 
and the 6hte of the nobles and people, to Babylon, 
where he hved for many years, to be released upon 
Nebuchadrezzar’s death in 561 (2 K 24«-i’f 25”-3o, jer 

2224 - 30 ). 

The reign of Mattaniah-Zedekiah, raised to the 
throne by Nebuchadrezzar, was in effect a repetition 
of that of his elder brother. Zedekiah failed through 
weakness more than through wickedness, he sought 
Jeremiah’s advice, but lacked decision to follow it. 
Early in his reign a conspiracy was on foot in Palestine 
against the Chaldseans, which he was tempted to join 
(Jer 27^-^^; see RVm on v i). The Judseans, instead of 
being cowed by the recent punishment, were eager for a 
nsing, public opimon expressed itself in Hanamah’s con- 
tradiction to Jeremiah’s warmngs (ch. 28). The same 
false hopes were exciting the exiles in Babylon (ch. 29). 
Nebuchadrezzar, aware of these movements* summoned 
Zedekiah to Babylon (Jer 51®»); the latter was able, 
however, to clear himsdf of comphcity, and returned 
to Jerusalem. At last Zedekiah yielded to the tide; 
he broke his oaths of allegiance to Nebuchadrezzar — 
conduct sternly condemned by Ezekiel (17ii-*0 as well 
as by Jeremiah — and the Jewish people were launched 
on a struggle almost as mad as that which it undertook 
with Rome 650 years later. The siege of Jerusalem 
was stubbornly prolonged for two years (588-586). 
The Egyptians under the new and ambitious Pharaoh- 
hophra (Apries, 588-569), effected a diversion of the 
Chaldsean troops (Jer 37*-io, Ezk 17“); but, as often 
before, Pharaoh proved ‘a broken re^ to those who 
trusted in him.’ Reduced by famine, Jerusalem was 
stormed, Zedekiah being captured in his attempt to 
escape, and meeting a pitiable death (2 K 25*-’^). This 
time Nebuchadrezzar made an end of the rebels. 
Jerusalem was razed to the ground; the survivors of 
the siege, and of the executions that followed, were 
earned into exile. A remnant, of no pohtical import- 
ance, was left to till the ground; the bulk of these, 
after the tragic incidents related in Jer 39-43, fled to 
Egypt. Jeremiah, who had in vain resisted this migra- 
tion, was earned with the runaways; he had the distress 
of seeing his companions relapse into open idolatry, 
protesting that they had fared better when worshipping 
‘the queen of heaven’ than under the national Jehovah. 
Jewish tradition relates that he died at the hands of 
his incensed fellow-exiles. The prophet’s prediction 
that the sword of Nebuchadrezzar would follow the 
fugitives, was fulfilled by the Chaldaean invasion of 
Lower Egypt in the year 669, if not earlier than this. 
The Babylonian empire lasted from b.c. 605 to 638, — 
a little short of the ‘ 70 years’ assigned to it, in round 
numbers, by Jeremiah (26^1 29*®), 

2. The man.— The Book of Jeremiah is largdy auto- 
biographical. The author became, unconsciously, the 
hero of his work. This prophet’s temperament and 
experience have coloured his deliverances in a manner 
peculiar amongst OT writers. His teaching, moreover, 
marks an evolution in the Israelite religion, which 
acquires a more personal stamp as its national frame- 
work is broken up. In Jeremiah’s life we watch the 
spirit of revelation being driven inwards, taking refuge 
from the shipwreck of the State in the soul of the 
individual. Jeremiah is the prophet of that ‘church 
within the nation,’ traceable in its beginning to Isaiah’s 
time, to which the future of revealed religion is hence- 
forth committed. This inner community of heart- 
believers survived the Exile; it gave birth to the Bible 
and the synagogue. 

Jeremiah was a native of Anathoth, a little town 
some 3^ miles N.E. from Jerusalem, perched high on 
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the mountain-ridge and commanding an extensive view 
over the hills of Ephraim and the Jordan valley, towards 
which his memory often turned (4‘5 714 is 125 
49^®). Jeremiah had no mere Judsean outlook; the 
larger Israel was constantly in his thoughts. His father 
was ‘ Hilkiah [not the Hilkiah of 2 K 22<I, of the pnests 
that were in Anathoth in the land of Benjamin’ (B), 
but he does not show, like the contemporary priest- 
prophet Eaekiel, the sacerdotal mind. Anathoth had been 
the settlement of Abiathar, the last high priest of Eli’s 
house, who was banished thither by Solomon (1 K 228), 
Jeremiah may have been a scion of this deposed line. 
His mission brought him, probably at an early period, 
into conflict with ‘the men of Anathoth,’ who sought 
his life (1118-28). His attempt to visit Anathoth during 
the last siege of Jerusalem, and the transaction between 
himself and his cousin over the field at Anathoth (328ff 
3711-14)^ go to show that he was not entirely cut off from 
fnendly relations with his kindred and native place. 

Jeremiah’s call (ch. 1) in b.c. 626 found him a diffident 
and reluctant young man, — not wanting in devotion, 
but shrinking from pubhcity, and with no natural draw- 
ing towards the prophetic career; yet he is ‘set over the 
nations, to pluck up and to break down, and to build 
and to plant ’1 Already there begins the struggle 
between the implanted word of Jehovah and the nature 
of the man, on which turns Jeremiah’s inner history 
and the development of his heroic character, — all things 
considered, the noblest in the OT. His mimstry was 
to be a long martyrdom. He must stand as ‘a fenced 
dty and an iron pillar and brazen walls against the 
whole land,’ — a solitary and impregnable fortress for 
Jehovah. The manner of his call imports an intimacy 
with God, an identification of the man with his mission, 
more close and complete than in the case of any previous 
prophet (see w.® and 8). No intermediary — not even 
‘the spirit of Jehovah,’ — no special vehicle or means of 
prophetical incitement, is ever intimated in bis case: 
simply ‘the word of Jehovah came to’ him. He con- 
ceives the true prophet as ‘standing in Jehovah’s 
council, to perceive and hear his word’ (23“; cf. Is SO*). 
So that he may be in person, as well as in word, a prophet 
of the coming tribulation, marriage is forbidden him 
and all participation in domestic life (16i'“),— a sentence 
peculiariy bitter to his tender and affectionate nature. 
Jeremiah’s imagination was haunted by his lost home 
happiness (7®* IS® 25^® 33“). Endowed with the 
finest sensibilities, in so evil a time he was bound to be 
a man of sorrows. 

Behind the contest waged by Jeremiah with kings 
and people there lay an interior stnig^e, lasting more 
than twenty years. So long it took this great prophet 
to accept with full acquiescence the burden laid u^n 
him. We may trace through a number of self-revealing 
passages, the general drift of which is plain notwith- 
standing the obscurity of some sentences and the chrono- 
logical uncertainty, Jeremiah’s progress from youthful 
consecration and ardour, through moods of doubt and 
passionate repugnance, to a complete self-conquest and 
settled trust (see, besides chs. 1. U. 16 already cited, 
8i8L.9i 1510. 11 and 1714,1s i8«-« 20. 26 and 30-32), 
The discipline of Jeremiah may be divided into four 
stages, following on his supernatural call:— (a) the 
youthful period of fierce denunciation, b.c. 626-621; 
(&) the time of disillusion and silence, subsequent to 
Josiah’s reforms, 621-608; (c) the critical epoch, 608- 
604, opened by the fall of Josiah at Megiddo and closing 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim after the battle of 
Oarchemish and the advent of Nebuchadrezzar, when 
the paroxysm of the prophet’s soul was past and his 
vision of the future grew clear; (d) the stage of full 
illumination, attained during the calamities of the last 
days of Jerusalem. 

To (a) belongs the teaching recorded in chs. 2-6, 
subject to the modifications involved in condensing 
from memory discourses uttered 20 years before. Here 


Jeremiah is on the same ground as Zephaniali He 
strongly recalls Hosea, whose love for ‘Ephraim’ he 
shares, and whose similitude of the marnage-umon 
between Jehovah and Israel supphes the basis of his 
appeals. Judah, he insists, has proved a more faith- 
less bnde than her northern sister, a divorce is inevi- 
table. Ch. 5 reflects the shocking impression made by 
Jeremiah’s first acquaintance with Jerusalem, in ch. 6 
Jehovah’s scourge — ^iu the first instance the Scythians 
— ^is held over the city. With rebukes mingle calls to 
repentance and, more rarely, hopes of a relenting on the 
people’s part (3®^'^; in other hopeful passages critics 
detect interpolation). Jeremiah's powerful and pathetic 
preaching helped to prepare the reformation of 621. 
But as the danger from the northern hordes passed 
and Josiah’s rule brought new prospenty, the prophet’s 
vaticinations were discounted; his pessimism became an 
object of ndicule. 

(b) Jeremiah’s attitude towards Josiah’s reformation 
is the enigma of his history. The collection of his 
prophecies made in 604 (see chs. 1-12), apart from 
the doubtful allusion in ll^-®, ignores the subject; 
Josiah’s name is but once mentioned, by way of contrast 
to Jehoiakim, in 22^8-19. From this silence we must 
not infer condemnation, and such passages as 7^ 8* 
and 88 do not signify that Jeremiah was radically 
opposed to the sacnficial system and to the use of a 
written law. We may fairly gather from ll^-s, if not 
from 1718-87 (the authenticity of which is contested), 
that Jeremiah commended the Deuteronoimc code. His 
writings in many passages show a Deuteronomic stamp. 
But, from this point of view, the reformation soon 
showed itself a failure It came from the will of the 
king, not from the conscience of the people. It effected 
no ‘circumcision of the heart,’ no inward turning to 
Jehovah, no such ‘breaking up of the fallow ground’ 
as Jeremiah had called for; the good seed of the Deuter- 
onomic teaching was ‘sown among thorns’ (4* *), 
which sprang up and choked it. The cant of region 
was in the mouths of ungodly men; apostasy had given 
place, in the popular temper, to hypocrisy. Convinced 
of this, Jeremiah appears to have early withdrawn, 
and stood aloof for the rest of Josiah’s reign. Hence 
the years 621-608 are a blank in the record of his 
ministry. For the time the prophet was nonplussed; 
the evil he had foretold had not come; the good which 
had come was a doubtful good in his eyes. He could 
not supiiort, he would not oppose, the work of the 
earnest and sanguine king. Those twdve years demon- 
strated the emptiness of a political religion. They burnt 
into the prophet’s soul the lesson of the vjorthlessness 
of everything vMhout the law written on the heart. 

(c) Josiah’s death at Megiddo pneked the bubble of the 
national religiousness; this calamity recalled Jeremiah 
to his work. Soon afterwards he delivered the great 
discourse of 7^8*, which nearly cost him his life (see 
ch. 26). He denounces the false reliance on the Temple 
that replaced the idolatrous superstitions of 20 years 
before, thereby making ‘the pnests and the prophets,’ 
to whose ears the threat of Shiloh’s fate for Zion was 
rank treason, from this time his implacable enemies. The 
post-reformation conflict now opening was more deadly 
than the pre-reformation conflict shared with Zephaniah. 
A false Jehovism had entrenched itself within the 
forms of the Covenant, armed with the weapons of 
fanatical self-righteousness. To this phase of the 
struggle belong chs. 7-10 (subtracting the great inter- 
polation of 983-10“, of which 10^-“ is surely post- 
Jeremianic); so, probably, most of the matter of chs. 
14-20, identified with the ‘many hke words’ that were 
added to the volume of Jeremiah burnt by Jehoiakim 
in the winter of 604 (3627-38). 

The personal passages of chs. 15. 17. 18. 20 belong 
to this decisive epoch (608-605, between Megiddo and 
Carchemish). The climax of Jeremiah’s inward agony 
was brought about by the outrage inflicted on him by 
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Pa&hliLir, the Temple overseer (ch 20), when, to slop 
his irioulli, the piophet was scourged and put in the 
stocks. He breaks out, * O Jehovah, thou hast befooled 
me, and I have been befooled I* and ends by ‘cursing 
the day of his birth’ Jehovah has used His 

almighty power to play with a weak, simple man, and 
to make him a laughing-stocki Jehovah’s word is ‘a 
fire in his bones’; he is compelled to speak it, only 
to meet ridicule and insult! His warnings remain 
unfulfilled, and God leaves him in the lurch! He 
desires nothing but the people’s good; yet they count 
him a traitor, and put down his terrifying visions to 
mahgmtyl This last reproach cut Jeremiah to the 
heart; again and again he had repelled it (15^® 17*® 
1820). The scene of ch 20 was Jeremiah’s Gethsemane 
It took place not long before the cnsis of ‘the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim,’ — the occasion when the roll of doom 
was prepared (ch. 36) which was read to the people and 
the king, and when, after the battle of Carchemish, 
Nebuchadrezzar was hailed as Jehovah’s servant and exe- 
cutioner (ch. 25). At this juncture the conclusive breach 
with Jehoiakim came about, when the faithless king, 
by running his kmfe through Jeremiah’s book, severed 
the ties which had bound prophecy to the secular throne 
of David since Samuel’s day. Recalling at this date 
his misgivings and inward fightings against God, the 
prophet virtually tells us that they are past. From 
the years 605-4 he marches with firm step to the 
goal; he sees the end of God’s kingdom, and the 
way, Jeremiah is at last equal to his office, ready 
‘to pluck up and to break down the nations, and to 
build and to plant.* Master of himself, he is master 
of the world. 

(d) Ohs 30-33 (33*^-2« are wanting in the LXX; the 
remainder of 33, along with 32*8**<, lies under grave 
critical suspicion) contain a distinct ‘word of Jehovah,’ 
committed to a separate ‘book.’ This is ‘the Book 
of the Future of Israel and Judah’ (Duhm), and the 
crown of Jeremiah’s life-work. Like the Christian 
prophet who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, Jeremiah 
fled to the ideal and eternal from the horrors of the 
national downfall; as the earthly Zion sinks, the image 
of God’s true city rises on his soul. The long foreseen 
catastrophe has arrived, Jeremiah meets it bravely, 
for 'days are coming,' Jehovah tells him, ‘when I will 
restore the captivity of my people Israel and Judah, 
and I will cause them to return to the land of their 
fathers’ (30®®-). The prophet adds deeds to words: 
he takes the opportunity of buying, before witnesses, 
a field at Anathoth offered during the siege by his 
cousin Hanameel, in token that ‘houses and fields 
and vineyards shall yet again be bought in this land' 
(32*8). But the restoration means something far 
better than recovery of the land; it will be a spiritual 
renovation, a change of heart going deeper than Josiah’s 
renewal of the old covenant. ‘ They shall be my people,’ 
Jehovah promises, ‘and I will be their God; and I will 
give them one heart and one way, that they may fear 
me for ever. . . . And I will make an everlasting covenant 
with them, and / will put my fear in their hearts ’ (32®® 
yv.3i-< 4 of this disputed chapter are full of Jeremianic 
traits). The announcement of the ‘new covenant’ 
in ch. 31®*'®® is the kernel of the ‘Book of the Future*; 
this is Jeremiah’s greatest contnbution to the progress 
of the Kingdom of God. This passage touches the 
high-water mark of OT prophecy; it was appropriated 
by the Lord Jesus at the Last Supper, and supplied I 
the basis of the NT doctrine of salvation (see He 10*®-*®). 
To deprive Jeremiah of the New-Covenant oracle (as 
B. Duhm, e.ff., would do) is to remove the top-stone of 
his life’s edifice; it is to make his r6ie one of ‘plucking 
up and breaking down,' with no commensurate ‘ building 1 
and planting’ (1*®) upon the desolated site. Jeremiah 
had read first in his own heart the secret thus conveyed 
to Israel. The mission which he had borne for long 
as a painful yoke, he learnt to rest in with entire con- j 
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tentment. He i«? able to say, ‘I delight to do thy v/ili, 
O my God; yea, thy law i'* witiiiu iny iieart and ho 
prophesies that, under the new covenant, every man 
shall say this. 

Jeremiah’s style and powers as a wnter have been 
underestimated; better justice is done to them by 
recent scholars. The gloom overshadowing many of 
his pages has been repellent; and the mistaken attach- 
ment of his name to ‘Lamentations’ has brought on 
him the dispai aging epithet of ‘the weeping prophet.’ 
Much of the book comes to us from other pens; in 
its narrative parts we recognize the hand of Baruch, 
and allowance should be made for editonal glosses and 
additions, here and there interrupting the flow and 
impairing the force of the ongmal. Jeremiah’s language 
is touched with occasional Aramaisras, and shows some 
falhng off from the perfection of the classical Hebrew of 
the 8th century. Jeremiah has neither the sublimity and 
sustained oratorical power of Isaiah, nor the pungency 
of Amos, nor the poignancy of Hosea, nor the fire and 
verve of Nahum, nor the subtlety of Habakkuk, but in 
richness of imagery, in fulness of human interest, in 
lucidity and naturalness, in his command of the various 
resources of poetry, eloquence, pathos, and practical 
appeal, by virtue of the combination of excellences 
he presents and the value of his total output, Jeremiah 
is the greatest of the writing prophets. 

3. The Book. — We owe the Book of Jeremiah to his 
collaborator Baruch (ch. 36). In fairness, this should 
be entitled ‘The Book of Jeremiah the prophet and 
Baruch the senbe.’ With Baruch’s help Jeremiah 
issued in 604 ‘a roll of a book,’ containing the sum of 
his public teaching up to that date This volume was 
not too large to be read to the assembled people, and 
read aloud twice more in the course of the same day. 
In size and contents it corresponded to chs. 2-12 of the 
existing book (the two fragments of 9“*“ seem to be a 
later Jeremianic, and 10*-*® a post-Jeremianic insertion; 
some would also refer 127'*’ to a subsequent date). 
The destruction of the first roll by Jehoiakim called for 
a new edition, containing ‘many like words,’ which 
added to the bulk of the first publication: chs. 1 and 
14-20, with (possibly) 25, may be taken to contain 
the supplementary matter referred to in 36®®, ex- 
tending and illustrating chs. 2-12 (ch. 13 is out of 
place, since it bears in the allusion of vv.*®- *» manifest 
reference to the captivity of 697). With the exceptions 
named, and some others of less moment, chs, 1-20 
may be read as the re-written roll of Jer 36®®, which 
dated from the winter of b.c. 604. 

In chs. 21**-23«® we find a distinct collection of 
oracles, relating to the kings (down to Jehoiachin) 
and prophets, associated under the designation of 
‘shepherds’, it is prefaced by a story (in 3rd person: 
21*-*®) about king Zedekiah, germane to the later 
collection of chs, 37-39. Chs. 13 and 24 and 27-29 
are reminiscences of Jeremiah relative to the early 
years of Zedekiah’s reign, subsequent to the First 
Captivity (597) — surely ch. 35, the story of the Recha- 
bites (in 1st person), relating to Jehoiakim’ s closing 
years, should come in here. This added matter may 
have gone to make up a third edition of Jeremiah- 
Baruch’s work, published about this date, extending 
over chs. 1-29, with the deductions and addition 
previously noted (ch. 26 is mentioned below). 

Chs. 30-33 form a totally distinct work from the 
Book of Doom thus far analyzed; this is Jeremiah’s 
book of promise ox consolation, recording the revelation 
of his people’s future given to him during the last 
siege of Jerusalem. Chs. 37-39, to which 21*-*® should 
be attached, and 40-44, are two distinct memoirs, 
bearing on Jeremiah's history (a) in the final siege, and 
(5) after the capture of Jerusalem; the authorship of 
his secretary is indicated by the fact that the short 
oracle concerning Baruch (ch. 45) is set at the end 
of these narratives, though the event related took place 
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earlier, in 604. It is to be noted that the data of 
do not cover the matter of chs. 40-44. It looks as 
though that superscnption was drawn up when the 
book extended only from ch. 1-39, and as though we 
ought to recogmze a fourth stage in the growth of Jere- 
imah’s book — a redaction made soon after the fall of 
Jerusalem, which was supplemented afterwards when 
Baruch added chs. 40-45, making the fifth (enlarged) 
edition. To (a) is prefixed the supremely important 
Baruch story (ch. 36), of the same date as the above- 
mentioned (ch. 45) which concludes (6). Ch, 26 is a 
detached narrative piece, out of place where it stands; 
this appears to be Baruch’s account of the crisis in 
Jeremiah’s work to which 7^® relates (b.c. 608). 
Altogether, we may credit to Baruch’s memoirs of 
Jeremiah chs. 26. 36. 37-39 and 40-45; to some extent 
he probably worked over and edited the matter received 
by dictation from his master. 

This leaves remaining only the collection of Foreign 
Oracles, which have been separately placed at the end 
of Jeremiah’s works, in chs. 46-51; and the Histoncal 
Appendix, ch. 52, borrowed by his editors from the 
Book of Kings (or by the compilers of Kings from this 
place). The great doom of the Chaldceans and Babylon 
in chs. 50^51®*, judged by internal evidence, was cer- 
tainly a postscnpt to Jeremiah’s work and a product 
of the Exile; critical doubts, of less gravity, attach 
to other parts of the Foreign Oracles. In 38“b-39i® 
we find already mserted, in shorter form, the first part 
of the narrative incorporated in ch. 52. Ch. 52“*®® 
supphes a valuable bit of tradition about the Captivity 
wanting in Kings, missing also in the LXX text of 
Jeremiah. The final redaction of the canonical ‘Jere- 
miah’ (the sixth edition?) dates considerably posterior 
to the Exile; for 50®-51“, if wntten by an exilic prophet, 
could hardly have been ascribed to Jeremiah until a 
late age. On the other hand, chs. 50-52 are found 
in the LXX, which dated c. b.c. 200, and must there- 
fore have been incorporated in the book before this 
time. 

The LXX departs from the Massoretic text in two 
main respects; (1) in arrangement , — the Foreign Oracles 
(chs. 46-51) being let m between vv.i* and of ch. 25, 
and running in a different order. It is not unlikely that 
the Dooms of the Nations were onginaUy associated 
with ch. 25; but their Greek position cannot possibly 
be sustained. (2) Again, the LXX text differs from 
the MT in quantity, being shorter by some 2700 words, 
or one-eighth of the whole. The subtracted matter con- 
sists partly of omissions of paragraphs and sentences — 
amongst the chief of these being ll’f- « 17‘-< 29“-2® 

3314.86 4846-47 5145-48 522 . 3 . 28 - 30 ; partly of abbrevia- 
tions , — ^titles shortened, proper names ^spensed with, 
synonyms dropped and descriptions curtailed. The 
former phenomena point, in a number of instances, 
to accretions gathered by the MT subsequently to the 
date of translation; the abbreviations betray in the 
translator a studied attempt at conciseness. It has 
been supposed that the LXX rested on an older and 
purer recension of the Hebrew text, preserved in Egypt; 
but this theory is abandoned. ‘Both texts’ of Jere- 
miah ‘have the same archetype; but this archetype 
underwent a gradual process of expansion, and the 
process is represented at an earlier stage in the MS or 
MSS underlying the LXX, and at a more advanced 
stage in those at the basis of the MT. . . . Speaking 
generally, the MT is qualitatively greatly superior to 
the Greek; but, on the other hand, quantitatively, the 
Greek is nearer the original text. This judgment is 
general, admitting many exceptions, — ^that is, cases 
where the quality of the Greek text is better, and its 
-eadings more original than the Hebrew; and also cases 
pvhere, in regard to quantity, the Hebrew is to be pre- 
’erred, the omissions in the LXX being due to faults 
n the translator’s MS, to his own oversight, or to his 
tendency to scamp and abridge’ (A. B. Davidson). 


Synopsis op the Book. 

I. The great Book of Doom, dictated by Jeremiah in 
B c 604: chs. 1-20. 25, with parts (probably) of 
46-51, corresponding to the onginal volume read 
by Baruch (36® ^®) and the ‘many like words’ 
added on re-wnting (36^). 

(a) The book burnt by Jehoiakim: chs. 2-12 {.minus 
923-10^® etc.). This included — 

1 . The Judgment upon Judah's treachery towards 
Jehovah', chs. 2-6, embodying Jeremiah’s pre- 
reformation teaching [3®-^® has slipped out of 
its place; this oracle should come either before 
(Comill), or after (Bruston), the rest of chs. 2. 3]. 

2. TkeJudgmentuponJudah'shypocrisy. chs. 7-12 
(? 127-17; minus O^a-lO^®); belonging to the post- 
reformation preaching of 60S and onwards. 

(5) The ‘many like words,’ illustrating (a): chs 1. 
14-20, and probably 25. etc.; consisting of scenes 
and reminiscences from Jeremiah's earlier ministry, 
up to B.c. 604 [ch. 13 was later; it has been dis- 
placed; see § V.]. 

II. The Judgment on the Shepherds (kings, priests, and 
prophets): chs. 21-23 [21^-i® has been transferred 
from § V.: the remainder of this section need not 
have been later than c. b.c. 597]. 

III. Later memoranda of Jeremiah, extending from c. 600 

to 593: chs 127-17 (?) 13. 24. 27-29 and 36. 

$$ II and III. may have been added to $ I. to form 
a i^ird(enlarged)edition of thegreatBookof Doom, 
issued m the middle of Zedekiah’s reign and before 
the final struggle with Nebuchadrezzar. 

IV. The little Book of Consolation: chs. 30-33, dating 

from the second siege. 

V. Baruch's Memoirs of Jeremiah: 

(а) Before the Fall of Jerusalem(covered by the title 

in li-«). chs. 26. 36. 34. 37-39, with 211-1®. 

(б) After the Fall of Jerusalem: chs. 40-44. 

(c) Baruch’s personal note: ch. 45. 

Wheuher the above memoirs were introduced by 
Baruchor extracted laterbyothereditorsfromaseparate 
work of his, cannot be determined with certainty. The 
position of ch. 45 speaks for his editingup to this point; 
but if so, some later hand has disturbed hia arrangement 
of the matter. In some instances the displacements 
we have noted may be due to accidents of transcription . 

VI. The Collection of Foreign Oracles: chs. 46-49 [50^61®®! 
51®®*®4— against Egypt(2), Philistia, Moab, Ammon, 
Edom,Damascus ,Kedar andHazor,Elam [Babylon] . 
In the LXX the Dooms are differently arranged, 
attached to 25^®, and slightly shorter. The Bahylon 
Doom admittedly betrays the band of a late com- 
piler; additions to Jeremiah’s work are suspected in 
other parts of the section, particularly in the Dooms 
of Eeypt and Modb. 

VII. The Historical Appendix: ch. 52, nearly identical, 
by general admission, with 2 K 241&-25*®. 

The above must be taken as a genercd outline and sketch 
of the growth of the work. There are a number of detached 
fragments, such as 9“ and ® the true connexion 
of which is lost. And post-Jeremianic interpolations and 
annotations, relatively numerous, must be recognized; the 
most conspicuous of these, besides the last three chapters, 
are and 334’®®. G. G. Findlay. 


JEREMIAS (1 Es 9®®) » Jeremai in Ezr 10®®. 
JEREMIEL. — ^The archangel who in 2 Es 4*® answers 
the questions of the righteous dead. AV has Uriel, 
the angel sent to instruct Esdras (2 Es 4^ 5®® 10®®). 

JEREMOTH.— 1. 2. Two Benjamites (1 Ch 7® 81®). 
3. 4. Two Levites (1 Ch 23®» 25“); the latter caUed in 
24»o Jerimoth. 6. A NaphtaUte (1 Oh 27i»). 6. 7. 
8. Three of those who had married foreign wives 
(Ezr 10*®' *7- *®). In the last instance Qerl has ‘and 
Ramoth ’ (so AV). For Nos. 6 and 8 1 Es, (9*7. so) 
Hieremoth; for No. 7 it has (v.*®) Jerimoth. 

JEREMY, — ^The form in which the name of the 
prophet Jeremiah appears in both AV and EV of 

1 Es 1*8' 8*' ®7. 57 21, 2 Es 218 as weU as in AV of 

2 Mac 21* 8 7^ Mt 2i7 27*. In the last three passages 
RV has Jeremiah, The form Jeremy is used also in 
both AV and RV in the title of the Epistle ascribed 
to the prophet in Bar 61. See art. Apocrtpb:a, § 10. 

JERIAH. — ^The chief of one of the Levitical courses 
(1 Ch 231* 24*8 26»i [in this last AV and RV Jerijah]). 
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J E B1B A . I . — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11"). 

JEBICHO.— A city situated in the Jordan valley 
about 6 miles from the north end of the Dead Sea, now 
represented by the miserable village of er-Rlha. It was 
the first city conquered by the Israehtes after their 
passage of the Jordan. The course of events, from the 
sending of the spies to the destruction of Achan for 
infraction of the tabu on the spoil, is too well known to 
need repetition here (see Jos 1-7). A small hamlet 
remained on the site, belonging to Benjamin (Jos 18“), 
which was insignificant enough for David’s ambassadors 
to retire to, to recover from their insulting treatment by 
Hanun (2 S lO^, 1 Ch 195). The city was re-founded by 
Hiel, a Bethelite, who apparently endeavoured to avert 
the curse pronounced by Joshua over the site by sacrific- 
ing his sons (1 K 1634). A college of prophets was 
shortly afterwards founded here (2 K 2*), for whose 
benefit Elisha healed its bitter waters (v.is). Hither the 
Israelites who had raided Judah, in the time of Ahaz, 
restored their captives on the advice of the prophet Oded 
(2 Ch 2815). Here the Babylomans finally defeated 
Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, and so destroyed the 
Judahite kingdom (2 K 265, Jer 395 528). Bacchides, 
the general of the Syrians in the Maccabaean period, 
captured and fortified Jencho (1 Mac 95®), Aristobulus 
also took it (Jos. Ant, xiv. i. 2). Pompey encamped here 
on his way to Jerusalem (ib. xiv. iv. 1). Its inhabitants, 
whom the great heat of the GhCr had deprived of fighting 
strength, fled before Herod (ib. xiv, xv. 3) and Vespasian 
(BJ IV. viii. 2). In the Gospels Jericho figures in the 
stories of Bartimaeus (Mt 20^, Mk 104«, Lk 1835), 
Zacchaeus (Lk IQi), and the Good Samaritan (Lk 103°). 

The modern er-Rlha is not exactly on the site of 
ancient Jericho, which is a collection of mounds beside 
the spring traditionally associated with Ehsha. The 
Roman and Byzantine towns are represented by other 
sites in the neighbourhood. Ancient aqueducts, mills, 
and other antiquities are numerous, as are also remauns 
of early monasticism. 

The site, though unhealthy for man, is noted for its 
fertility. Josephus (BJ iv. viii. 3) speaks of it with 
enthusiasm. Even yet it is an important source of fruit 
supply. The district round Jericho is the personal 
property of the Sultan. R. A. S. Macalistee. 

JERIEL. — A chief of Issachar (1 Ch T^). 

JEBLTAH (1 Ch 263i).— See Jeriah. 

JEBIMOTH.— 1. 2. Two Benjamites (1 Ch 7^ 125). 
3. 4. 6. Three Levites (1 Ch 2435 [called in 25“ Jeremoth] 
254, 2 Ch 31W). 6. A son of David and father of 
Rehoboam’s wife (2 Ch IP*). 

JEBIOTH. — One of Caleb’s wives (1 Ch 2“), but 
almost certainly the MT is corrupt. 

JEROBOAIE is the name of two kings of Israel. 

1. Jeroboam I. was the first king of the northern 
tribes after the division. His first appearance in history 
is as head of the forced labourers levied by Solomon. 
This was perhaps because he was hereditary chief 
in Ephraim, but we must also suppose that he attracted 
the attention of Solomon by his ability and energy. 
At the same time he resented the tyranny of the prince 
whom he served, and plotted io overthrow it. The 
design came to the knowledge of Solomon, and Jeroboam 
fled to Egypt. On the king’s death he returned, and 
although he did not appear on the scene when the 
northern tribes made their demand of Rehoboam, he 
was probably actively enlisted in the movement. When 
the refusal of Rehoboam threw the tribes into revolt, 
Jeroboam appeared as leader, and was made king (1 K 
11*® 121-143°). Jeroboam was a warlike prince, 

and hostilities with Judah continued throughout his 
reign. B[is country was plundered by the Egyptians 
at the time of their invasion of Judah. It is not clearly 
made out whether his fortification of Shechem and 
Penuel was suggested by the experiences of this campaign 


or not. His rehgious measures have received the 
reprobation of the Bibhcal wnters, but they were 
intended by Jeroboam to please the God of Israel. He 
embelhshed the ancestral sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Dan with golden bulls, in continuance of early Israelite 
custom. It IS fair to assume also that he had precedent 
for celebrating the autumn festival in the eighth instead 
of the seventh month. 

2. Jeroboam U. was the grandson of Jehu. In his 
time Israel was able to assert its ancient vigour against 
its hereditary enemy Syria, and recover its lost terntory. 
This was due to the attacks of the Assyrians upon the 
northern border of Damascus (2 K 1425-29). The 
temporary prosperity of Israel was accompanied by 
social and moral degeneracy, as is set forth distinctly 
by Amos and Hosea. H. P. Smith. 

JEROHAM. — 1. The father of Elkanah and grand- 
father of Samuel (1 S l^). 2. A Benjamite fanuly name 
(1 Ch 8“ 98). 3. A priestly family (1 Ch 9«, Neh IV^). 
4. ‘Sons of Jeroham’ were amongst David’s heroes 
(1 Ch 127 ). 5. A Damte chief (1 Ch 27“). 6. The 
father of Azanah, who helped Jehoiada in the overthrow 
of AthaHah (2 Ch 23i). 

JERT7BBAAL.— A name given to Gideon (Jg 633 71 

829 86 91 2 6. 16 19. 3A 28. 67). Jt IS = ‘ Baal StllVeS,’ 

Baal being a name for J^, as in Ishbadl, Meribbaal; it 
cannot one who strives with Baal,’ as Jg 63* would 
suggest. This name was altered to Jerubbesheth 
(6esAetft-‘ shame’) when Baal could no longer be used 
of J^ without offence (2 S 11“); cf. JshboshetK 
Mephibosheth. 

JERTTBBESHETH. — See JEntrsBAAL. 

JERTTEL. — The part of the wilderness of Judaea 
that faces the W. shore of the Dead Sea below En-gedi. 
It was here that Jehoshaphat encountered a great 
host of the children of Moab, Ammon, and other trans- 
Jordanic tribes (2 Ch 20^8). 

JERUSALEM. — I. Situation.— Jerusalem is the 
chief town of Palestine, situated in 31® 46' 45^^ N. lat. 
and 36® 13' 26" E. long. It stands on the summit of the 
ridge of the Judaean mountains, at an elevation of 2500 
feet above the sea-level. The elevated plateau on which 
the city is built is intersected by deep valleys, defining 
and subdividing it. 

1. The defining valleys are: (1) the Wady en-Ndr, the 
Biblical Valley of the lUdron or of Jehoshaphat, which, 
starting some distance north of the city, runs at first 
(under the name of Wady et-Jbz) in a S.E. direction; it 
then turns southward and deepens rapidly, separating 
the Jerusalem plateau from the ridge of the Mount of 
OUves on the east; finally, it meanders through the 
wild mountains of the Judaean desert, and finds its exit 
on the W. side of the Dead Sea. (2) A deep deft now 
known as the Wa4y eC’-RabUba, and popularly identified 
with the Valley of the son of Hinnom, which com- 
mences on the west side of the city and runs down to 
and joins the Wady en^Nar about half a mile south of 
the wall of the present city. In the fork of the great 
irregular Y which these two valleys form, the city is 
built. 

2. The chief intersecting valley is one identified with 
the Tyropoeon of Josephus, which commences in some 
olive gardens north of the city (between the forks of the 
Y), runs, ever deepening, right through the modem 
city, and finally enters the Wady enn^N&r, about i mile 
above the mouth of the Wady er-RaboM. There is also a 
smaller depression running axially across the city from 
West to East, intersecting the Tyropoeon at right angles. 
These intersecting valleys are now almost completely 
filled up with the accumulated rubbish of about four 
thousand years, and betray themselves only by dight 
depressions in the surface of the ground. 

3. By these valleys the site of Jerusalem is divided into 
four quarters, each on its own lull. These hills are 
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traditionally named Acra, Bezetha,Zion, and Ophel,in 
the N.Wv N.E , S.W , and S.E. respectively; and 
Ophel is further subdivided (but without any natural 
line of dmsion) into Ophel proper and Moriah, the latter 
being the northern and higher end. But it must be 
noticed carefully at the outset that around these names 
the fiercest discussions have raged, many of which are 
as yet not within sight of settlement. 

4. The site of Jerusalem is not well provided with 
water. The only natural source is an intermittent 
spring in the Kidron Valley, which is insufficient to 
supply the city’s needs. Cisterns have been excavated 
for rain-storage from the earliest times, and water has 
been led to the city by conduits from external sources, 
some of them far distant. Probably the oldest known 
conduit is a channel hewn in the rock, entering Jerusalem 
from the north. Another (the ‘low-level aqueduct’) is 
traditionally ascnbed to Solomon: it brings water from 
reservoirs beyond Bethlehem; and a third (the ‘high- 
level aqueduct’) is of Roman date. Several conduits 
are mentioned in the OT: the ‘conduit of the upiier 
pool, in the highway of the fidleris field' (Is 73), which 
has not been identified; the condmt whereby Hezekiah 
‘brought the waters of Gihon straight down on the 
west side of the city of David,’ also referred to as the 
‘conduit’ whereby he ‘brought water into the city’ 
(2 K 20*®, 2 Ch 323®), is probably to be identified with 
the Siloam tunnel, famous for its (unfortunately un- 
dated) Old Hebrew inscription. 

II. History.— 1. Primitive period.— The origin of 
the city of Jerusalem is lost m obscurity, and probably, 
owing to the difficulties in the way of excavation, 
must continue to be matter of speculation. The first 
reference that may possibly be connected with the city 
is the incident of the mysterious ‘ Melchizedek, king of 
Salem* (Gn 14i8), who has been the centre of much 
futile speculation, due to a large extent to misunder- 
standing of the symbolic use of his name by the authors 
of Ps 110 (v.'*) and Hebrews (chs. 5-7). It is not even 
certain that the 'Salem' over which this contemporary 
of Hammurabi ruled is to be identified with Jerusalem 
(see Salem); there is no other ancient authority for this 
name being applied to the city. We do not touch sohd 
ground till some eight or nine hundred years later, when, 
about 1450, we find ‘Abd-khiba, king of Urusalim, 
sending letters to his Egyptian over-lord, which were 
discovered with the Tell el-Amarna correspondence. The 
contents of these letters are the usual meagre record 
of mutual squabbles between the different village com- 
mumties of Palestine, and to some extent they raise 
questions rather than answer them. Some theories 
that have been based on expressions used by ‘ Abd-khiba, 
and supposed to illuminate the Melchizedek problem, 
are now regarded as of no value for that desirable 
end. The chief importance of the Tell el-Amarna 
correspondence, so far as Jerusalem is concerned, is 
the demonstration of the true antiquity of the name 
‘Jerusalem.’ 

Where was the Jerusalem of * Abd-khiba situated? 
This question, which is bound up with the authenticity 
or otherwise of the traditional Zion, and affects such 
important topographical and archaeological questions as 
the site of David’s tomb, is one of the most hotly 
contested of all the many problems of the kind which 
have to be considered by students of Jerusalem. In an 
article like the present it is impossible to enter into the 
details of the controversy and to discuss at length the 
arguments on both sides. But the majority of modern 
scholars are now coming to an agreement that the pre- 
Davidic Jerusalem was situated on the hill known as 
Ophel, the south-eastern of the feur hills above enumer- 
ated, m the space intercepted between the Tyropceon 
and Kidron valleys. This is the hill under which is the 
only natural source of water in the whole area of Jeru- 
salem— the ' Virgin's Fotmtaini* an intermittent spring ( 
of brackish water in the Kidron Valley— and upon which ' 


is the principal accumulation of ancient dibris, with 
ancient pottery fragments strewn over the surface. 
This hill was open for excavation till three or four years 
ago, though cumbered with vegetable gardens which 
would make digging expensive; but lately houses have 
commenced to b^e built on its surface. At the upper 
part of the hill, on this theory, we cannot doubt that 
the high place of the subjects of ‘ Abd-khiba would be 
situated, and the tradition of the sanctity of this section 
of the city has lasted unchanged through all the varying 
occupations of the city — Hebrew, Jewish, Byzantine, 
Arab, Crusader, and modern Mohammedan. Whether 
»his be the ‘land of Moriah’ of Gn 22* is doubtful: it 
has been suggested that the name is here a copyist’s 
error for ‘land of Midian,’ which would be a more 
natural place for Jahweh worship in the days of Abraham 
than would the high place of the guardian numen of 
Jerusalem. 

In certain Biblical passages (Jos 18*® [but see RV], Jg 
IQi®, 1 Ch 114) an alternative name, Jebus, is given for the 
city, and its inhabitants are named Jebudtes, mentioned 
in many enumerations with the rest of the Amontes 
(Gn IQw, Ex 23*3, Jos S^® etc.), and specially assigned 
to this city in Jg 1“. Until the discovery of the 
Tell el-Amarna correspondence it was supposed that 
Jebus was the pnmitive name of the city, changed 
on the Israehte conquest to Jerusalem; but this has 
been rendered untenable, and it now seems probable 
that the name of Jebus is a mere derivative, of no 
authority, from the ethmc Jebusites, the meaning and 
etymology of which are still to seek. Cf. art. Jebus. 

At the Israelite immigration the king of Jerusalem 
was Adoni-zedek, who headed a coalition against Gibeon 
for having made terms with Joshua. This king is gener- 
ally equated with the otherwise unknown Adom-bezek, 
whose capture and mutilation are narrated in Jg (see 
Moore's Judges, ad loc.)» The statement that Judah 
burnt Jerusalem (Jg 1®) is generally rejected as an 
interpolation, it remained a Jebusite city (Jg 1*^ IQ^i) 
until its conquest by David. According to the cadastre 
of Joshua, it was theoretically just within the south 
border of the tribe of Benjamin (Jos 15® 18“ *»). 

2. David and Solomon.— The city remained foreign 
to the Israelites (Jg 19^1) until the end of the period of 
7i years which David reigned in Hebron, when he felt 
himself powerful enough to attack the Jebusite strong- 
hold. The passage describing his capture of the city 
is 2 S 54 - 1 ®, and few passages in the historical books of 
the Old Testament are more obscure, owing partly to 
textual corruption and partly to topographical allusions 
clear to the writer, but veled in darkness for us. It 
api^ars that the Jebusites, trusting in the strength of 
their gates, threw taunts to the Israehte king that ‘the 
blind and the lame would be enough to keep him out’; 
and that David retorted by applying the term to the 
defenders of the city: ‘ Go up the drain,’ he said to his 
followers, ‘and smite those blind and lame ones.’ He 
evidently recognized the impregnability of the defences 
themselves; but discovered and utilia^ a convement 
drain, which led underground into the middle of the 
city. A similar drain was found in the excavation at 
Gezer, with a device in the middle to prevent its being 
used for this purpose. During the revolt of the fellahln 
against Ibrahim Pasha in 1834, Jerusalem, once more 
besieged, was entered through a drain in the same way. 
It need hardly be said that David's ‘gutter* has not 
yet been identified with certainty. 

If the identification of the Jebusite city with Ophel be 
admitted, we cannot fail to identify it also with the 
‘city of Davidi’ in which he dwelt (2 S 5*). But when 
we read further that David ‘built round about fromMUlo 
and inward’ we are perplexed by our total ignorance 
as to what Millo may have been, and where it may have 
been situated. The word is by the LXX rendered Acra, 
and the same word is used by Josephus. The position 
of the Acra is a question as much disputed as the position 
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of the Jebusite city, and it is one for which far less light 
can be obtained from an examination of the ground than 
m the case of the other problem mentioned. As soon 
as David had established himself in his new surroundings, 
his first care was to bring the ark of Jahweh into the city 
(2 S 6), but his desire to erect a permanent building for 
its reception was frustrated by Nathan the prophet 
(2 S 7). The site of the Temple was chosen, namely, 
the threshing-floor of Araunah (2 S 24«) or Oman 
(1 Ch 21^®), one of the original Jebusite inhabitants, 
and preparations were made for its erection. 

As soon as Solomon had come to the throne and 
quelled the abortive attempts of rivals, he com- 
menced the work of building the Temple in the second 
month of the fourth year of his reign, and finished it 
m the eighth month of his eleventh year (1 K 6). His 
royal palace occupied thirteen years (I K 7^). These 
erections were not in the ‘city of David’ (1 K 924), 
which occupied the lower slopes of Ophel to the south, 
but on the summit of the same hill, where their place 
IS now taken by the Mohammedan ‘Noble Sanctuary.’ 
Besides these works, whereby Jerusalem received a 
glory it had never possessed before, Solomon built 
Millo, whatever that may have been (1 K 92 ^), and the 
wall of Jerusalem (9i®), and ‘closed up the breach of the 
city of David’ (II 20 , — the latter probably refernng to 
an extension of the area of the city which involved the 
pulling down and rebuilding elsewhere of a section of 
the city walls. 

3 . The Kings of Judah.—In the fifth year of Rehoboam, 
Jerusalem sustained the first siege it had suffered after 
David’s conquest, being beleaguered by Shishak, king of 
Egypt (1 K 142 s), who took away the treasures of the 
Temple and of the royal house. Rehoboam provided 
copper substitutes for the gold thus lost. The royal 
house was again pillaged by a coalition of Philistines 
and Arabs (2 Ch 21^«) in the time of Jehoram. Shortly 
afterwards took place the stirring events of the usurpa- 
tion of Athaliah and her subsequent execution (2 K 11). 
Her successor Joash or Jehoash distinguished himself 
by his repair of the Temple (2 K 12), but he was obliged 
to buy off Hazael, king of Syria, and persuaded him to 
abandon his projected attack on the capital by a gift of the 
gold of the Temple (2 K 12‘8). Soon afterwards, however, 
Jehoash of Israel came down upon Jerusalem, breached 
the wall, and looted the royal and sacred treasuries 
(2 K 14‘<). This event taught the lesson of the weakness 
of the city, by which the powerful king XJzziah profited 
In 2 Ch 269 is jg the record of his fortifying the city 
with additional towers and ballistas; the work of 
strengthening the fortifications was continued by Jotham 
(2 K 15*®, 2 Ch 273). Thanks probably to these pre- 
cautions, an attack on Jerusalem by the kings of Syna 
and of Israel, in the next reign (Ahaz’s), proved abortive 
(2 K 16®). Hezekiah still further prepared Jerusalem 
for the struggle which he foresaw from the advancing 
power of Assyria, and to him, as is generally believed, 
is due the engineering work now famous as the Siloam 
T unn el, whereby water was conducted from the spring 
in the Kidron Valley outside the walls to the reservoir 
at the bottom of the Tyropoeon inside them. By another 
gift from the apparently inexhaustible royal and sacred 
treasures, Hezekiah endeavoured to keep Sennacherib 
from an attack on the capital (2 K 18^®) ; but the attack, 
threatened by insulting words from the emissaries of 
Sennacherib, was finafly averted by a mysterious 
calamity that befell the Assyrian army (2 K 19®®). By 
alliances with Egypt (Is 36®) and Babylon (ch. 39) 
Hezekiah attempted to strengthen his position. Ma- 
nasseh built an outer wall to the ‘ city of David,’ and 
made other fortifications (2 Ch SS^®), In the reign of 
Josiah the Book of the Law was discovered, and the 
king devoted himself to the repairs of the Temple and 
the moral refonnation which that discovery involved 
(2 K 22) . The death of Josiah at Megiddo was disastrous 
for the kingdom of Judah, and he was succeeded by a 


series of petty kingUngs, all of them puppets in the 
hands of the Egyptian or Babylonian monarchs. The 
fall of Jerusalem could not be long delayed. Nebucnad- 
nezzar of Babylon captured and looted it, and carried 
away captive first Jehoiachm (2 K 24 ^®)^ and finally 
Zedekiah, the last king of Judah (ch 25). 

The aspect and area of the Jerusalem captured by 
Nebuchadnezzar must have been very different from 
that conquered about 420 years before by David. There 
is no direct evidence that David found houses at all on 
the hill now known as Zion; but the city must rapidly 
have grown under him and his wealthy successor; and 
in the time of the later Hebrew kings included no doubt 
the so-called Zion hill as well. That it also incluried 
the modern Acra is problematical, as we have no in- 
formation as to the position of the north wall in pre- 
exilic times; and it is certain that the quite modern 
quarter commonly called Bezetha was not occupied. 
To the south a much larger area was built on than is 
included in modern Jerusalem: the anaent wall has 
been traced to the verge of the Wadif er^BabSM. The 
destruction by Nebuchadnezzar and the deportation 
of the people were complete: the city was left in ruins, 
and only the poorest of the people were left to carry on 
the work of agriculture. 

4. The Return, — When the last Semitic king of 
Babylon, Nabonidus, yielded to Cyrus, the represen- 
tatives of the ancient kingdom of Judah were, through 
the favour of Cyrus, permitted to re-estahlish themselves 
in their old home and to rebuild the Temple. The 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah are the record of the works 
then undertaken, the former being specially concerned 
with the restoration of the Temple and the religious 
observances, the latter with the reconstruction of the 
fortifications of the city. 

The Book of Nehemiah contains the fullest account 
that we have of the fortificatiom of Jerusalem, and it 
has been the most carefully studied of any source of 
information on the subject. A paper by Ih-of. H. G. 
Mitchell on the ‘ Wall of Jerusalem according to Nehe- 
miah’ (in the JBL for 1903, p. 85) is a model of 
exhaustive treatment. Careful comparison is made 
therein between the statements of Nehemiah and the 
results of excavation. We cannot here go into all the 
arguments brought forward for the identifications, but 
they seem conclusive. Starting at the head of the 
Wady er-Rababi (Valley of Hinnom so-called), we 
find at the S.W. comer of the wall a rock-scarp which 
seems to have been prepaied for a strong tower, identified 
with the tower of the furnaces (Neh Then comes 
the Valley -gate, which has been found half-way down 
the valley (Neh S^®). At the bottom of the valley, 
where it joined the Kidron, was the Dung-gate (Neh 31 ®), 
outside of which was found what appears to have been 
a cess-pit. Turning northward,' we find the Fountain- 
gate (Neh 3^®) in close proximity to the ‘made pool,’ i.e. 
the pool of Siloam at the foot of the Tyropoeon Valley; 
and theWater-gateon Ophel, overthe* Virgin’s Fountain.' 
The gates on the north-east and north sides of the wall 
cannot be identified, as the course of that part has not 
been definite^ determined. They seem to have been, 
in order, the Horse -gate the East-gate, the gate Ham- 
miphkad ('the appointed’?), after which came the 
corner of the wall. Then on the north side followed the 
Sheep-gate, the Fish-gate, and, somewhere on the north 
or north-west side, the Old -gate. Probably the Ephraim - 
and Oomer-gates (2 K 14W) were somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. Besides these gates, the Temple 
was provided with entrances, some of whose names 
are preserved; but their identification is an even more 
complex problem than that of the city-gates Such 
were the gate Sur and the Gate of the guard (2 K ll«), 
the Shallecheth-gate at the west (1 Ch 26^®), Parbar 
(26»8), and the East-gate CEzk n‘). The Beautiful-gate, 
of Ac 31 ® was probably the same as the Nicanor-gate. 
between the Women’s and the Priests' Court; it ia 
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alluded to in the epitaph of the donor, Nicanor, recently 
discovered at Jerusalem. 

6. I^om Alexander the Great to the Maccabees. — By 

the battle of Issus (b.c. 333) Alexander the Great be- 
came master of Palestine, and the Persian suzerainty, 
under which the Jews had enjoyed protection and 
freedom to follow their own rites, came to an end. 
Alexander’s death was the signal for the long and com- 
plicated struggle between the Seleucids and the'Ptolemys, 
between whom Jerusalem passed more than once. 
One result of the foreign influences thus brought to 
bear on the city was the establishment of institutions 
hitherto ujolmown, such as a gymnasium. This leaven 
of Greek customs, and, we cannot doubt, of Greek 
religion also, was disqmeting to those concerned for the 
maintenance of Deuteronomic purity, and the unrest was 
fanned into revolt in 168, when Antiochus Epiphanes 
set himself to destroy the Jewish religion. The dese- 
cration of the Temple, and the attempt to force the 
Jews to sacrifice to pagan deities (1 Mac 1. 2), led to the 
rebellion headed by the Maccabsean family, wherein, 
after many vicissitudes, the short-lived Hasmonsean 
djmasty was established at Jerusalem. Internal dis- 
sensions wrecked the family. To settle a squabble as 
to the successor of Alexander Jannasus, the Roman 
poww was called in. Pompey besieged Jerusalem, and 
profaned the Temple, which was later pillaged by Crassus ; 
and in b.o. 47 the Hasmonseans were superseded by 
the Idumaean dynasty of the Herods, their founder 
Antipater being established as ruler of Palestine in 
lecogmtion of his services to Julius Caesar. 

6. Pterod the Great. — Herod the Great and his brother 
Phasael succeeded their father in b.c. 43, and in 40 
Herod became governor of Judaea. After a brief exile, 
owing to the usurpation of the Hasmonaean Antigonus, 
he returned, and commenced to rebuild Jerusalem on 
a scale of grandeur such as had never been known since 
Solomon. Among his works, which we can only cata- 
logue here, were the royal palace; the three towers — 
Hippicus, Phasael us (named after his brother), and 
Antonia; a theatre; and, above all, the Temple. Of 
these structures nothing remains, so far as is known, 
of the palace or the theatre, or the Hippicus tower; 
the base of Phasaelus, commonly called David’s tower, 
is incorporated with the citadel; large fragments of the 
tower Antonia remain incorporated in the barracks and 
other buildings of the so-called Via Dolorosa, the street 
which leads through the city from the St. Stephen’s 
gate, north of the Temple enclosure; while of the 
Temple itself much remains in the substructures, and 
probably much more would be found were excavation 
possible. See Temple. 

7. From the tune of Christ to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. — The events in the life of Chnst, in so far as they 
affect Jerusalem, are the only details of interest known 
to us for the years succeeding the death of Herod in 
B.c. 4. These we need not dwell upon here, but, a 
word may fitly be spoken regarding the central problem 
of Jerusalem topography, the site of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The authenticity of the traditional site falls at once, 
if it lie inside the north wall of Jerusalem as it was 
in Christ’s time, for Christ suffered and was buried 
without the walls. But this is precisely what cannot 
be determined, as the line of the wall, wherever it may 
have been, is densely covered with houses; and it is 
very doubtful whether such fragments of wall as have 
from time to time been found in digging foundations 
have anjrthing to do with each other, or with the city 
rampart. A priori it does not seem probable that the 
traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre should have been 
without the walls, for it assumes that these made a 
deep re-entrant angle for which the nature of the ground 
offers no justification, and which would be singularly 
foolish strategically. The identification of the site can- 
not with certainty be traced back earlier than Helena; 
and, though she visited Jerusalem as early as 326, yet 


it must not be forgotten that in endeavouring then to 
find the tomb of Christ, without documents to guide 
her, she was in as hopeless a position as a man who 
under simihar circumstances should at the present year 
endeavour to find the tomb of Shakespeare, if that hap- 
pened to be unknown. Indeed, Helena was even worse 
off than the hypothetical investigator, for the population, 
and presumably the tradition, have been continuous in 
Stratford-on-Avon, which certainly was not the case 
with Jerusalem from a.d. 30 to 326. A fortiori these 
remarks apply to the rival sites that in more recent 
years have been suggested. The so-called ‘Gordon’s 
Calvary’ and similar fantastic identifications we can 
dismiss at once with the remark that the arguments 
in their favour are fatuous; that powerful argu- 
ments can be adduced against them; that they can- 
not even claim the minor distinction of having been 
hallowed by the devotion of sixteen centuries; and 
that, m short, they are entirely unworthy of the smallest 
consideration. The only documents nearly contem- 
porary with the crucifixion and entombment are the 
Gospels, which supply no data sufficient for the identi- 
fication of the scenes of these events. Except in the 
highly improbable event of an inscription being at some 
time found which shall identify them, we may rest in the 
certamty that the exact sites never have been, and 
never be, identified. 

In AD. 35, Pontius Pilate was recalled; Agrippa 
( 41—44 a.d.) built an outer wall, the line of which is 
not known with certainty, on the north side of the city, 
and under his rule Jerusalem grew and prospered. His 
son Agrippa built a palace, and m a.d. 64 finished the 
Temple courts. In 66 the Jews endeavoured to revolt 
against the Roman yoke, and brought on themselves 
the final destruction which was involved in the great 
siege and fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. 

8. From the destruction of JemsaJem to the Arab 
conquest. — ^The events followmg must be more briefly 
enumerated. In 134 the rebellion of the Jews under Bar 
Cochba was crushed by Hadrian, and the last traces of 
Judaism extinguished from the city, which was rebuilt 
as a pagan Roman town under the name of iEJlia Capi- 
tolina. By 833 the Jews had acquired the right of 
visiting annually and lamenting over the pierced stone 
on which their altar had been erected. Under Constan- 
tine, Christianity was established, and the great flood 
of pilgrimage began. Juliafi in 362 attempted to 
rebuild the Temple; some natural phenomenon — ^in- 
geniously explained as the explosion of a forgotten 
store of naphtha, such as was found some years ago in 
another part of the city — ^prevented him. In 450 the 
Empress Eudocia retired to Jerusalem and repaired 
the walls; she built a church over the Pool of Siloam, 
which was discovered by excavation some years ago. 
In 632 Justinian erected important buildings, fragments 
of which remain incorporated with the mosque; but 
these and other Christian buildings were ruined in 614 
by the destroying Mng ChosroSs ii. A short breathing 
space was allowed the Christians after this storm, and 
then the young strength of Islam swept over them. 
In 637 Omar conquered Jerusalem after a four months* 

^?rrom the Arabconquest to thepresentday.— Under 
the comparatively easy rule of the Omeyyad Califs, 
Christians did not suffer severely; though excluded 
from the Temple area (where *Abd el-Melek built his 
beautiful dome in 688), they were free to use the Basilica 
of the Holy Sepulchre. This, however, could not last 
under the fanatical Fatimites, or the Seljuks who 
succeeded them; and the sufferings of the Christians 
led to that extraordinary series of piratical invasions, 
commonly called the Crusades, by which Palestine was 
harried for about a hundred years, and the undying 
tradition of which will retard indefinitely the final 
triumph of Christianity over the Arab race. The country 
was happily rid of the degraded and degrading Latm 
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kingdom in 1187, when Jerusalem fell to Saladm. For 
a brief interval, fiom 1229 to 1244, the German Christians 
held the city by treaty; but in 1244 the Kharezmian 
massacre swallowed up the last rehcs of Christian 
occupation In 1517 it was conquered by Sultan Selim i., 
and since then it has been a Turkish city. The present 
walls were erected by Suleiman the Magnificent (1542). 
In recent years the population has enormously increased, 
owing to the establishment of Jewish refugee colomes 
and vanous commumties of European settlers; there has 
also been an extraordinary development of monastic hfe 
within and around the city. R. A. S. Macalistek. 

JERUSHA (2 K IS^^^JERUSHAH 2 Ch 270.— 
Mother of Jotham king of Judah. 

JESAIAS. — See Jeshaiah, 4. 

JESHAIAH.— 1. A grandson of Zerubbabel (1 ChS^)* 
2. One of the sons of Jeduthun (1 Ch 25® 3. A 

Levite (1 Ch 26“). 4. The chief of the Beng-Elam who 
returned (Ezr 8’ [1 Es 8^3 Jesaias]), 6. Chief of the 
Merantes (Ezr 8^a [i jes Osaias]). 6. A Benjamite 
(Neh no. 

JESHANAH.— A town taken from Jeroboam by 
Abijah (2 Ch IS^O- It is the modern "Ain Slnia, 
about miles north of Bethel. 

JESHARELAH. — See Ashaeelah. 

JESHEBEAB. — A Levite, the head of the fourteenth 
course (1 Ch 241®). 

JESHER,~A son of Caleb <1 Ch 2^«). 

JESHIMOK. — This word, derived from a Heb. root 
meaning ‘to be waste or desolate,’ is used either as a 
common noun (=‘ desert,’ ‘wilderness’) or (with the 
art., "the Jeshimon*) as a proper name (Nu 21^0 2328, 
1 S 23i8‘ 24 26^ 3). In the latter usage the reference 
is either to the waste country in the Jordan valley N, 
of the Dead Sea and east of the river (so apparently in 
Numbers), or to the eastern part of the hiU-co untry 
of Judah on the western shore of the Dead Sea (so 
1 Sam.). 

JESHISHAI.— A Gadite family (1 Ch 5“). 

JESHOHAIAH.— A Simeonite family (1 Ch 4M). 

JESHUA (another form of Joshua) . —1 . Joshua the son 
of Nun (Neh 8^0. 2. The head of the ninth course of 
pnests ( 1 Ch 24“) . 3. A Levite in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 3115). 4. A man of the house of Pahath-moab 
whose descendants returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2«, Neh 7“ 
[1 Es 5“ Jesus]) ; perhaps identical with No. 2 above. 
6. A Levitical house or its successive heads in the times 
of Zerub., Ezra, and Nehemiah; mentioned in connexion 
with the building of the Temple (Ezr 3*), the explana- 
tion of the Law (Neh 8’, cf. and the sealing of the 
covenant (10®). Cf. also Ezr 2^ [1 Es 52® Jesus] 8^ 
[1 Es 883 Jesus], Neh 743 128 , 21 . e. The high priest who 
along with Zerub. headed the first band of exiles. In 
Ezr. and Neh. he is called Jeshua, in Hag. and Zee. 
Joshua. He took a leading part in the erection of the 
altar of burnt-offering and the laying of the foundations 
of the Temple (Ezr 3» ). In Hag. and Zee. he is 
frequently coupled with Zerub., after these prophets had 
begun to stimulate the people to undertake building 
operations in earnest (Hag 1^* ^ 2 * ^4, Zec 3“^- i^). 

He is eulogized in Sir 49^2 [Jesus]. 7. A priestly family, 
Ezr 2*8«Neh 73» = 1 Es 524 [Jesus]. 8 . A town in the 
south of Judah (Neh ll®®). The site is possibly at the 
ruin Sa*wi west of Tell "Arad and south of "Att^r, 

JESHURUN. — A poetic or a pet-name for Israel 
which occurs four times in the OT (Dt 32« 336* 28 ^ 
Is 44*). It is found in the later writings, and repre- 
sents a patriotic feeling that Israel ~^yashar-Bl, 
‘the upright of God.’ If this be so, then we may 
accept the rendering of Jeshvrun as the ‘righteous 
little people.’ In Balaam’s elegy, ‘ Let me die the death 
of the righteous’ seems to refer to the Israel of the pre- 


ceding clause, and in Ps 83^ the thought which underhes 
Jeshurun appears, if we adopt the tempting reading: 
‘Truly God is good to the upright.’ W. F. Cobb. 

JESIAS (1 Es 833 ) =Ezr 8 ? Jeshaiah. 

JESIMIEL. — The eponym of a Simeonite family 
(1 Ch 436). 

JESSE (more correctly/isto*, cf., as regards formation, 
Ittai; perhaps an abbreviated form; the meaning of the 
name is quite uncertain). — A Bethlehemite, best known 
as the father of David The earliest histoncal mention 
of him ( 1 S 17 ^ 2 . David,'§ 1) represents him as already 
an old man. On this occasion he sends David to the 
Israehte camp with provisions for his brothers; this was 
destined to be a long separation between Jesse and his 
son, for after David’s victory over the Philistine giant 
he entered defimtely into Saul’s service. There are 
two other accounts, each of which purports to mention 
Jesse for the first time: 1 S 16“^*, in which Samuel is 
sent to Bethlehem to anoint David; and 1 S 16^3, in 
which Jesse's son is sent for to play the harp before Saul. 
Nothing further is heard of Jesse until we read of him 
and his ‘house’ coming to David m the ‘cave’ of 
AduUam; David then brings his father and mother to 
Mizpeh of Moab, and entrusts them to the care of the 
king of Moab (I S 223 4 ). This is the last we hear of him. 
In Is 11^ the ‘stock of Jesse' is mentioned as that from 
which the Messiah is to issue; the thought probably 
being that of the humble descent of the Messiah as 
contrasted with His glorious Kingdom which is to be. 

W. 0. E. OESTEaLBT. 

JESUS, the Gr. form of the name Joshua or Jeshua, 
is employed as a designation of — 1. Joshua the son of 
Nun (AV of 1 Mac 266, 2 Es Sir 46i, Ac 746, He 48, 
in all of which passages EV has Joshua). 2. 1 Es 5^* 
Jeshua of Ezr 2 ® and Neh 7“. 3. 1 Es 6*4= Jeshua 
of Ezr 236 739 , 4 . Jeshua (Joshua), the high 

pnest (1 Es S®* «• 48. se. es. 70 g* Qi®, Sir 491*). 6. A 
Levite (1 Es 5*6 fis $63 948 ) who in Ezr 240 3» is called 
Jeshua, 6. An ancestor of our Lord (Lk 322 EV, 
where AV has Jose). 7. Jesus, son of Sirach. 8 . Jesus 
called Justus, a Jewish Christian residing in Rome, 
saluted by St. Paul in Col 4“. 9. See next article. 

JESUS CHRIST. — There is no historical task which 
is more important than to set forth the hfe and teaching 
of Jesus Christ, and none to which it is so difficult to 
do justice. The importance of the theme is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that it is felt to be His due to reckon 
a new era from the date of His birth. From the point 
of view of Christian faith there is nothing in time worthy 
to be set beside the deeds and the words of One who is 
adored as God manifest in the flesh, and the Saviour 
of the world. In the perspective of universal history. 
His influence ranks with Greek culture and Roman law 
as one of the three most valuable elements In the heri- 
tage from the ancient world, while it surpasses these other 
factors in the spiritual quality of its effects. On the 
other hand, the superlative task has its peculiar diffi- 
culties. It is quite certain that a modern European 
makes many mistakes when trying to reproduce the 
conditions of the distant province of Oriental antiquity 
in which Jesus lived. The literary documents, more- 
over, are of no great compass, and are reticent or obscure 
in regard to many matters which are of capital interest 
to the modern biographer. And when erudition has 
done its best with the primary and auxiliary sources, 
the historian has still to put the heart-searching question 
whether he possesses the qualifications that would 
enable him to understand the character, the experience, 
and the purpose of Jesus. ‘He who would worthily 
write the Life of Jesus Christ must have a pen dipped 
in the imaginative sympathy of a poet, in the prophet’s 
fire, in the artist’s charm and grace, and in the reverence 
and purity of the saint’ (Stewart, The Zdfe of Christy 
1906, p. Vi ). 

1. The Literary Sourcea.— (A) Canonical; (l) The 
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frospels and their purpose . — It is now generally agreed 
that the Gospel according to BIk. is the oldest of the 
four. Beginning with the Baptism of Jesus, it gives a 
sketch of His Public Ministry, with specimens of His 
teaching, and carnes the narrative to the morning of 
the Resurrection. The ongmal conclusion has been lost , 
but there can be no doubt that it went on to relate at 
least certain Galilaean appearances of the risen Lord. 
This Gospel supplies most of our knowledge of the life 
of Jesus, but its mam concern is to bring out the inner 
meaning and the religious value of the story. It is, 
in short, a history written with the purpose of demon- 
strating that Jesus was the expected Messiah. In proof 
of this it is sufficient to point out that it describes itself 
at the outset as setting forth the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God (Mk 10, that the faith of the disciples 
culminates in Peter’s confession that He is the Christ 
(8®®), that the ground of His condemnation is that He 
claims to be ‘the Christ, the Son of the Blessed’ (14®^ *0, 
and that the accusation written over His cross is ‘ The 
King of the Jews’ (15“). 

The Gospel according to Mt. is now usually re- 
garded as a second and enlarged edition of an Apostolic 
original. The earlier version, known as the Logia on 
the ground of a note of Papias (Euseb. HE iii. 39), 
was a collection of the Memorabilia of Jesus. As the 
Logia consisted mainly of the sayings of our Lord, 
the later editor combined it with the narrative of 
Mk. in order to supply a more complete picture 
of the Ministry, and at the same time added fresh 
material from independent sources. Its didactic 
purpose, like that of Mk., is to exhibit Jesus as the 
Messiah, and it supports the argument by citing numer- 
ous instances of the fulfilment m the life of Jesus of OT 
prediction. It is sometimes described as the Gospel 
of the Jewish Christians; and it appears to have 
addressed itself specially to the difficulties which they 
felt in view of the destruction of Jerusalem. Could 
Jesus, they may well have asked, be the Messiah, seeing 
that His mission had issued, not in the deliverance 
of Israel, but in its rmn? In answer to this the Gospel 
makes it plain that the overthrow of the Jewish State 
was a pumshment which was foreseen by Jesus, and also 
that He had become the head of a vaster and more 
glorious kingdom than that of wliich, as Jewish patriots, 
they had ever dreamed (28i8-2®). 

The Gospel according to Luke is also dependent 
on Mk. for the general framework, and derives 
from the original Mt. a large body of the teaching. 
It follows a different authority from Mt. for the 
Nativity, and to some extent goes its own way 
in the history of the Passion; while ‘the great 
interpolation’ (9“-18i®), made in part from its special 
source, forms a pnceless addition to the Synoptic 
material. Lk. approached his task m a more consciously 
scientific spirit than his predecessors, and recognized an 
obhgation to supply dates, and to sketch in the pohtical 
background of the biography (2® 31 2 ®) . But for him also 
the main business of the historian was to emphasize 
the rehgious significance of the events, and that by 
exhibiting Jesus as the Saviour of the world, the Friend 
of sinners. He is specially interested, as the companion 
and disciple of St. Paul, in incidents and sayings wliich 
illustrate the graciousness and the universality of the 
gospel. Prominence is given to the rejection of Jesus 
by Nazareth and Jerusalem and to His 

discovery among the Gentiles of the faith for which He 
sought (17“* w). It is also characteristic that Lk. 
gives a full account of the beginnings of the missionary 
activity of the Church (IQi**®). 

The author of the Fourth Gospel makes considerable 
use of the narratives of the Synoptists, but also suggests 
that their account is in important respects defective, 
and in certain particulars erroneous. The serious 
defect, from the Johaniune point of view, is that they 
represent Galilee as the exclusive scene of the Ministry 


until shortly before the end, and that they know 
nothing of a series of visits, extending over two years, 
which Jesus made to Jerusalem and Judaea in fulfilment 
of His mission. That there was a design to correct as 
well as to supplement appears from the displacement 
of the Cleansing of the Temple from the close to the 
beginning of the Ministry, and from the emphatic 
way in which attention is drawn to the accurate in- 
formation as to the day and the hour of the Cruci- 
fixion. And still more designedly than m the earher 
Gospels is the history used as the vehicle for the dis- 
closure of the secret and the glory of the Person of 
Jesus. The predicate of the Messiah is reaffirmed, 
and as the Saviour He appears in the most sublime 
and tender characters, but the Prologue furmshes the 
key to the interpretation of His Person 111 a title which 
imports the highest conceivable digmty ot origin, being, 
and prerogative: ‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God 
And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, glory as of the only-begotten 
from the Father), full of grace and truth’ (1^ “). 

Trustworthiness of the Gospels . — It is imijossible to proceed 
on the view that we possess four biographies of J esus which, 
being given by inspiration, are absolutely immune from 
error The means oy which they were brought into shape 
was very different from the method of Divine dictation. The 
Evan gelis ts wereseverely limited to thehistoncal data which 
reached them by ordinary channels. They copied, abridged, 
and amplified earlier documents, and one document which 
was freely handled in this fashion by Mt. and Lk. was 
canonical Mk. That mistakes have been made as to matters 
of fact is proved by the occurrence of conflicting accounts 
of the same events, and by the uncertainty as to the order 
of events which is often palpable in Mt and Mk., and which 
to some extent baffled Lk in his attempt ‘ to trace the course 
of all things accurately.’ There is also considerable diversity 
in the report of many of our Lord’s sasdngs, which compels 
us to conclude that the report is more or less inaccurate. 
Whether giving effect to their own convictions, or repro- 
ducing changes which had been made by the mind of the 
Church on the oral tradition, writers coloured and altered to 
some extent the sayings of our Lord. At the same time the 
Synoptics, when tested by ordinary canons, must be pro- 
nounced to be excellent authorities. They may be dated 
within a period of forty to fifty years after the death of 
Christ — Mk. about a-.d. 69, Mt. and (probably) Lk. not later 
than A..D. 80. ‘The great mass of the Synoptic Gospels had 
assumed its permanent shape not later than the decade 
A.D. 60-70, and the changes which it underwent after the 
great catastrophe of the fall of Jerusalem were but small, 
and can without difficulty be recognized’ (Sanday, Out- 
lines). Further, that Gospels composed in the second 
generation can be trusted to have reproduced the original 
testimony with general accuracy may be held on two 
grounds . There is every reason to believe the ecclesiastical 
traditions that the contents of onginal Mt. were compiled 
by one of the Twelve, and that the reminiscences of Peter 
formed the staple of Mk. (Euseb HE iii. 39). It is also 
certain that the Synoptic material was used throughout 
the intervening penodin theChnstian meetings forworship, 
and the memory of witnesses must thus have been in a 
position to ensure the continuity of the report, and to check 
any serious deviations from the oldest testimony. The 
general trustworthiness is further supported by the con- 
sideration of the originahty of the Synoptic picture of Jesus 
and His teaching. The character of Jesus, and the acts in 
whichitis revealed, formawholewhichhas the unmistakable 
stamp of historical reality, and forbids us to think that to 
any great extent it can have been the product of the collec- 
tive Christian mind. Jesus, in short, is needed to explain 
the Church and cannot be Himself explained as the product 
of His own creation. It is also to be noticed that the 
S;:moptic teaching has a clear-cut individuality of its own 
which shows that it has sturdily refused to blend with the 
Apostolic type of theology. 

With the Fourth Gospel the case stands somewhat differ- 
ently. If it be indeed the work of John the beloved disciple, 
its authority stands higher than all the rest. In that case 
the duty of the historian is to employ it as his fundamental 
document, and to utilize the Synoptics as auxiliary sources. 
In the view of the present writer the question is one of great 
difficulty. It is true that there is a powerful body of 
Patristic t<istimony m support of the tradition that the 
FourthGospel was composed by the ApostleJohninEphesus 
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In his old age — about a.d. 95. It is also true that the Gospel 
solemnly stakes its credit on its right to be accepted as the 
narrative of an eye-witness (Jn 19® 21^^). And its claim 
is strengthened by the fact that, in the judgment even of 
many unsympathetic witnesses, it embodies a larger or 
smaller amount of independent and valuable information. 
On the other hand, it is a seiious matter that a Gospel, 
appeanng at the close of the century, should practically 
recast the story of Jesus which had circulated in the Church 
for sixty years, and should put forward a view of the course 
of the Ministry which is not even suspected in the other 
Apostolic sources. Passing to the teaching, we find that 
the process which was mdiscoverable in the Synoptic report 
has here actually taken place, and that the discourses of 
Jesus are assimilated to a well-marked tjnpe of Apostolic 
doctrine. There is reason to believe that for both history 
and doctrine the author had at his disposal Memorabilia of 
Jesus, but m both cases also it would seem that he has 
handled his data with great freedom. The treatment of 
the historical matter, it may be permitted to think, is more 
largely topical, and the chronological framework which it 
provides is less reliable, than is commonly supposed. The 
discourses, again, have been expanded by the reporter, and 
cast in the moulds of his own thought, so that in them we 
really possess a combination of the words of J esus of Nazareth 
with those of the glorified Christ spealdng in the experience 
of a disciple. The hypothesis wnich seems to do justice 
to both sets of phenomena is that John was only the author 
in a similar sense to that in which Peter was the author 
of Mk , and Matthew of canonical Mt., and that the actual 
composer of the Fourth Gospel was a disciple of the second 
generation who was served heir to the knowledge and faith 
of the Apostle, and who claimed considerable powers as an 
executor. In view of these considerations, it is held that a 
sketch of the life of Jesus is properly based on the Synoptic 
record, and that in utilizing the Johannine additions it is 
desirable to take up a critical attitude in regard to the form 
and the ehronolo^. There is also much to be said for ex- 
poun ding the teaching of J esus on the basis of the Synoptics, 
and for treating the Johannine discourses as pnmarily a 
source for Apostolic doctrine. It is a different question 
whether the interpretation of Christ which the Fourth 
Gospel supplies is trustworthy, and on the value of this, its 
mam message, two remarks may be made. It is, in the first 
place, substantially the same valuation of Christ which per- 
vades the Pauline Epistles, and which has been endorsed by 
the saintly experience of the Christian centuries as answering 
to the Imowledge of Christ that is given in intimate com- 
munion with the risen Lord. Moreover, the doctrine of 
Providence comes to the succour of a faith which may be 
distressed by the breakdown of the hypothesis of inerrancy. 
For it is a reasonable belief that God, in whose plan with the 
race the work of Christ was to be a decisive factor, took 
order that there should be given to the after world a record 
which should sufficiently instruct men in reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘What think ye of Christ?’ 

(2) The Epistles — From the Epistles it is possible to 
collect the outstanding facts as to the earthly condition, 
the death, and the resurrection of Christ. Incidentally 
St. Paul shows that he could cite His teaching on a 
point of ethics (1 Co and give a detailed account 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper ). It is 
also sigmficant that in allusions to the Temptation 
(He 416), the Agony (5^), and the Transfiguration 
(2 P 117), the writers can reckon on a ready under- 
standing. 

(B) Extra-Canonical Sources: (1) Christian; (a) 
Patristic references. — The Fathers make very trifling 
additions to our knowledge of the facts of the life of 
Jesus. There is nothing more important than the 
statement of Justin, that as a carpenter Jesus made 
ploughs and yokes {Dial. 88). More valuable are the 
additions to the canonical sayings of Jesus (Westcott, 
Jntrod. to the Oospels^y 1895; Resch, Agrapha\ 
1907 ) . Of the 70 Logia which have been claimed, Ropes 
pronounces 43 worthless, 13 of possible value, and 14 
valuable {Die Spruche Jesu, 1896). The following 
are deemed by Huck to be noteworthy {Synopse der 
drei ersten Evangeli&n?, 1906): — 

(1) ‘Ask great things, and the small shall be added to you; 
and ask heavenly thin^, and the earthly shall be added to 
you’ (Origen, de Orat. § 2). 

(2) * If ye exalt not your low things, and transfer to your 
right hand the things on your left, ye shall not enter into 
Mky kingdom’ {Acta Phdvppi, ch. 34). 


(3) * He who is near me is near the fire, he who is far from 
me is far from the kingdom’ (Ongen, Horn, in Jer. xx. 3). 

(4) ‘If ye kept not that which is small, who will give 
you that which is great?’ (Clem. Rom ii. 8). 

(5) ‘ Be thou saved and thy soul’ (Exc. e. Theod. ap. Clem, 
Alex. § 2). 

(6) ‘ Show yourselves tried bankers ’ (Clem. Alex. Strom . 
i 28). 

(7) ‘Thou hast seen thy brother, thou hast seen God' 
{lb i. 19). 

More recent additions to the material are to be found 
in Grenfell and Hunt, Sayings of our Lord (1897) and 
NefU) Sayings of JesiLS (1904). 

(6) Apocryphal Gospels. — These fall into three groups 
according as they deal with the history of Joseph and 
Mary {Protevangelium of James), the Infancy {Oospd of 
Thomas), and Pilate {Acts of Pilate). They are worthless 
elaborations, with the addition of grotesque and some- 
times beautiful fancies (‘Apocryphal Gospels, Acts 
and Revelations,’ vol. xvi. of the Ante-Nicene Library, 
1870). Of more value are the fragments of the Gospels 
of the Hebrews, the Egyptians, and Peter (Hilgenfeld, 
NT extra canonem recepium^, 1876-84; Swete, The 
Akhmim Fragment of the Gospel of Peter, 1903). 

(2) Jewish sources. — Josephus mentions Jesus {Ant. 
XX. IX. 1), but the most famous passage (xviii. lii. 3) 
IS mainly, if not entirely, a Chnstian interpolation. 
The Jews remembered Him as charged with deceiving 
the people, practising magic and speaking blasphemy, 
and as having been crucified; but the calummes of the 
Talmud as to the circumstances of His birth appear 
to have been comparatively late inventions (Huldncus, 
Sepher Toledot Jeschua, 1705; Laible, Jesus Christus im 
Talmud, 1900). 

(3) Classical sources.-— There is evidence in the 
classical writers for the historical existence, approxi- 
mate date, and death of Jesus, but otherwise their 
attitude was ignorant and contemptuous (Tac. Ann. 
XV. 44; Suetomus, Lives of Claudius and Nero; the 
younger Phny, Epp. x. 97, 98; Lucian, de Morte 
Peregnni; Celsus in Origen; cf. Keim, Jesus of Nazara 
[Eng. tr.], 1876, i. pp. 24-33). 

2. Presuppositions.— It is impossible to write about 
Christ without giving effect to a pliilosophical and 
religious creed. The claim to be free from presup- 
positions commonly means that a wnter assumes that 
the facts can be accommodated to a purely naturalistic 
view of history. As a fact, there is less reason to con- 
strue Chnst in naturalistic terms than to revise a natural- 
istic philosophy in the hght of ‘ the fact of Christ.’ A 
recent review of the whole literature of the subject 
(Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 1906) shows how 
profoundly the treatment has always been influenced 
by a wnter’s attitude towards ultimate questions, and 
how far the purely historical evidence is from being 
able to compel a consensus sapimtmm. There are, in 
fact, as many tsTpes of the Life of Christ as there are 
points of view in theology, and it may be convenient 
at this stage to indicate the basis from which the 
work has been done in the pnncipal monographs. 

Types of the Life of Christ. — 

I. Elimination of the supernatural, from the standpoint 
of (1) Eighteenth Century Deism — Paulus, Das LeibenJesu, 
1828; (2) Modem Pantheism — D. F. Strauss, Lehen Jesu, 
1835-36 (Eng. tr. 1846); (3) Philosophical Scepticism — 
Renan, La Vie de Jhus, 1863 (Eng. tr 1864). 

II. Reduction of the supernatural, with eclectic reserva- 
tion, from the standpoint of Theism — Seeley, Ecce Homo, 
1866; Hase, Die Oesch. Jmi, 1876; Keim, Die Oesch. Jesu 
von Nazara, 1867-72 (Eng. tr. 1873-77); O. Holtzmann, 
Das LebenJesu, 1901 (Eng. tr. 1904). 

Within the rationalistic school there have emerged some- 
what radical differences in the conception formed of Jesus 
and His message. One group conceives of Him as a man 
who is essentially modem because the value of His ideas and 
of His message is perennial (Hamack, Das Wesen dee 
Christenthums, Eng. tr. 1901); another regards Him as, 
above all, the spokesman of unfulfilled apocalyptic dreams 
(J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, 1892). BoufiH 
set mediates between the two views {Jesus, 1906). 
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III. Reproduction of the Biblical account in general 
agreement with the faith of the Church — Neander, Das 
LebenJesuChnsh, 1837 (Eng tr. 1848); B, Weiss, Das Leben 
Jesu, 1882 (Eng. tr. 1883),Edersheim, T/ie Life arid Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, 1884; Didon, J^us Christ, 1891; Sanday, 
Outlines of the Life of Christ, 1906. 

The books of this group have a second common feature 
in their acceptance of the Fourth Gospel as a valuable 
history. The works of Weiss and Sanday dispose of the 
arrogant assumption of Schweitzer (op. cit )that competent 
scholarship now regards the cardinal questions as settled in 
a negative sense. (For a full bibliography see Schweitzer, 
op. cit., art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in PBE^). 

3. The Conditions in Palestine (Schttrer, OJ [HJP 
II. i. 1 ff.l). — The condition of the Jews at the birth of 
Chnst may be summarily described as marked by 
pohtical impotence and religious decadence. 

(1) The political sititation. — From the age of the Exile, 
the Jews in Palestine were subject to a foreign domina- 
tion — Persian, Greek, Egyptian, Syrian, m rapid 
succession. Following upon a century of independence 
under the Maccabees, the country was incorporated 
in the Roman Empire as a division of the province of 
Syna. In certain circumstances, which have a parallel 
in British India, the Romans recognized a feudatory 
king, and it was with this status that Herod the Great 
reigned over Palestine. At his death in b.c. 4, his 
dominions were divided among his three sons; but on 
the deposition of Archelaus in 6 a.d., Judaea and Samana 
were placed under a Roman procurator. Herod Antipas 
and Philip continued to rule as vassal princes, with 
the title of tetrarchs, over Galilee and Ituraea re- 
spectively. The pressure of the Roman rule was felt 
in the stem measures which were taken to suppress 
any dangerous expressions of national feeling, and also 
in the exactions of the publicans to whom the taxes 
were farmed. Internal administration was largely an 
affair of the Jewish Church. To a highly spirited 
people hke the Jews, with memories of former freedom 
and power, the loss of national independence was galling; 
and their natural restlessness under the foreign yoke, 
combined as it was with the Messiamc hopes that 
formed a most vital element of their religion, was a 
source of anxiety not only to the Roman authonties 
but to their own leaders. 

(2) The religious situation, — From the religious point 
of view it was a decadent age. No doubt there is a 
tendency to exaggerate the degradation of the world 
at our Lord’s coming, on the principle that the darkest 
hour must have preceded the dawn; and in fairness 
the indictment should be restncted to the statement 
that the age marked a serious declension from the 
highest level of OT religion. It had, in fact, many of 
the features which have re-appeared in the degenerate 
penods of the Christian Church, (a) One such feature 
was the disappearance of the prophetic man, and his 
replacement as a rehgious authority by representatives 
of sacred learning. As the normal condition of things 
in the Christian Church has been similar, it caimot in 
itself be judged to be symptomatic of anything worse 
than a silver age that the exponents of the Scriptures 
and of the tradition were now the chief religious guides 
of the people (see Scribes). Moreover, a very genuine 
religious originality and fervour had continued to 
find expression in the Apocalyptic hterature of later 
Judaism (see Apocalyptic Literature). (6) A more 
decisive proof of degradation is the exaltation of 
the ceremonial and formal side of religion as a sub- 
stitute for personal piety and righteousness of life. 
This tendency had its classic representatives in the 
Pharisees. The best of their number must have ex- 
hibited, as Josephus shows, a zeal for God and a self- 
denial like that of Roman Catholic saints — otherwise 
the veneration of the people, which Josephus shared, 
would be inexplicable (Ant. xvii. ii. 4); but as a class 
our Lord charges them with sins of covetousness and 
inhumanity, which gave the colour of hypocrisy to 


their ritualistic scruples (Mt 24; see Pharisees). 
(c) A further characteristic of decadence is that the 
religious orgamzation tends to come in the place of 
God, as the object of devotion, and there appears the 
powerful ecclesiastic who, though he may be worldly 
and even sceptical, is indispensable as the symbol and 
protector of the sacred institution. This type was repre- 
sented by the Sadducees — ^in their general outlook men 
of the world, m their doctrine sceptics with an ostensible 
basis of conservatism, — who filled the priestly offices, 
controlled the Sanhedrin, and endeavoured to maintain 
correct relations with their Roman masters. It can 
also well be believed that, as Josephus tells us, they 
professed an aristocratic dislike to pubUc business, 
which they nevertheless dominated; and that they 
humoured the multitude by an occasional show of 
rehgious zeal (see Sadducees). 

In this world presided over by pedants, formalists, 
and political ecclesiastics, the common people receive 
a fairly good character. Their religion was the best 
that then had a footing among men, and they were 
in earnest about it. They had been purified by the 
providential disciphne of centuries from the last vestiges 
of idolatry. It is noteworthy that Jesus brings against 
them no such sweeping accusations of immorahty and 
cruelty as are met with in Amos and Hosea. Their chief 
fault was that they were disposed to look on their religion 
as a means of procunng them worldly good, and that they 
were blind and unreceptive in regard to purely spiritual 
blessings. The influence which the Pharisees had 
over them shows that they were capable of reverencing, 
and eager to obey, those who seemed to them to speak 
for God; and their response to the preaching of John 
the Baptist was still more to their honour. There 
is evidence of a contemporary strain of self-renouncing 
idealism in the existence of communities which sought 
deliverance from the evil of the world m the austerities 
of an ascetic life (Jos. Ant. xviii. i. 5; see Essenes). 
The Gospels introduce us to not a few men and women 
who impress us as exemplifying a simple and noble 
type of piety — nounshed as they were on the religion 
of the OT, and waiting patiently for the salvation of 
God. Into a circle pervaded by this atmosphere Jesus 
was bom. 

4. Date of Christ's Birth (cf. art. Chronology, p. 
136*», and m Hastings’ DB). — If John began to baptize 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar (Lk 3i) — being 
A.D. 29 — and if Jesus was thirty years of age when He 
was baptized (v.2*), the traditional date fixed by 
Dionysius Exiguus would be approximately correct. 
But it is probable that the reign of Tiberius was reckoned 
by Lk. from his admission to joint-authority with 
Augustus in a.d. 11-12, so that Jesus would be thirty in 
A.D. 25-6, and would be born about b.c, 5. This agrees 
with the representation of Mt. that He was born under 
Herod, since Herod died b.c. 4, and a number of events 
of the Infancy are mentioned as occurring before his 
death. A reference in Jn 2®o to the forty-six years 
dunng which the Temple had been in course of con- 
struction leads to a similar result — viz. a.d. 26 for the 
second year of the Ministry, and b.c. 5 for the Birth 
of Jesus. 

6. Birth and Infancy (cf. Sweet, The Birth and Infancy 
of Jesus Christ, 1907). — Mt. and Lk. have a narrative 
of the Infancy, and agree in the following points — 
that Jesus was of David’s line, that He was miraculously 
conceived, that He was born in Bethlehem, and that 
the Holy Family permanently settled in Nazareth. The 
additional incidents related by Mt. are the appearance 
of the ang^ to Joseph (li*-*^), the adoration of the 
Magi (2i'“), the flight into Egypt (w.is-w), the 
massacre at Bethlehem (vv.is-is). Lk.'s supplementary 
matter includes the promise of the birth of John the 
Baptist (l®-23), the Annunciation to Mary (vv.»’«*), 
the visit of Mary to Elisabeth (w.^-w), the birth of 
the Baptist (vv.s^-so), the census (2^-), the virion 
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oit' Mtgels the adoration of the shepherds (w. 

the circumcision (v. 21 ). the presentation in the 
'Temple (vv“*89). 

r The narratives embody two ideas which are singly 
impressive, and in conjunction make a profound appeal 
to the feelings and the imagination. The humiliation 
(Of the Saviour is emphasized by one set of events— 
the lowly parentage, the birth in a stable, the rage of 
Herod, the flight of His parents to a distant land. The 
other senes shows Him as honoured and accredited by 
heaven, while earth also agrees, in the representatives 
of its wealth and its poverty, its wisdom and its igno- 
rance, to do Him honour a* His coming. * A halo of 
miracles is formed around the central miracle, com- 
parable to the rays of the nsing sun’ (Lange, Life of 
Christ, Eng. tr. i. 257, 258). 

At this point the influenceof theological standpoint makes 
itself acutely felt. In the ‘Livei,’ written from the natural- 
istic and Unitarian standpoints, the mass of the matenal 
is described as mythical or legendary, and the only points 
left over for discussion are the sources of invention , and the 
date at which the stories were incorporated with the genuine 
tradition. The residuum of historical fact, according to 
0. Holtzmann, is that ‘Jesus was bom at Nazareth in 
Galilee, the son of Joseph and Mary, being the eldest of 
five brothers and several sisters, and there He grew up’ 
(Life of J esus, Eng tr. p. 89) . The chief grounds on which 
the negative case is rested may be briefly considered. 

(1) The narratives of the Infancy are not a part of the 
original tradition, since they are known to only two of the 
Evangelists, and have no Biblical support outside these 
Gospels. To this it seems a sufficient reply that additions 
may have been made later from a good source, and that 
there were obvious reasons why some at leastof the incidents 
should have been treated for a time with reserve. 

(2) The two Gospels which deal with the Infancy discredit 
one another by the incompatibility of their statements. 
Mt , it is often said, supposes that Bethlehem was Joseph’s 
home from the beginning; Lk. say? that he made a visit to 
Bethlehem on the occasion of a census. According to Mt., 
the birth in Bethlehem was followed by a flight into Egypt; 
according to Lk., they visited Jeruistalem and then returned 
to Nazareth. But the difficulties have been exaggerated. 
Though it is quite possible that Mt. did not know of an 
original residence in Nazareth, he does not actually deny it. 
And although neither Evangelist may have known of the 
other’s history, itis quite possible, without excessive harmo- 
nistic zeal, to work the episodes of Mt. into Lk.’s scheme. 
* The accounts may be combined with considerable plausi- 
bility if we suppose that Joseph and Mary remained a full 
year in Bethlehem, during whicfi the presentation in the 
Temple took place, and that the visit of the Magi was much 
later than the adoration of the shepherds’ (Gloag, Introd, 
to the Synoptic Gospels, pp. 136, 137). 

(3) The events narratedaresaidtobeinconsistent with the 

indirect evidence of other portions of the Gospels. If they 
really occurred, why was Mary not prepared for all that 
followed? and why did Jesus’ brethren not believe in Him? 
(Mk 321 , Mt 12«'®o). In particular, the body of the 

Gospels contains, it is said, evidence which is inconsistent 
with the Virgin-birth. The difficulty is a real one, but hardly 
greater than the difficulty presented in the fact that the 
mighty works of the Ministry did not overbear doubt and 
disbelief in those who witnessed them. 

(4) The narratives in question are also said to have had 
their origin in man’s illusory ideas as to the proper manner 
of the coming of a Divine messenger. The history of the 
founders of other religions— Confucius andGautanm — 
shows a fond predisposition to invest the birth of a Saviour 
or a mighty prophet with a miraculous halo; and it is 
suggested that similar stories were invented about Christ, 
with the effect of obscuring the distinctive thought and 
purpose of God. They are ‘deforming investitures,, mis- 
placed,like court dressesonthespiritsofBiejust’CMartineau, 
Loss and Gam), There is undeniable force in this, but it 
will be noticed that it is an observation which would make 
an end, as indeed those who use it intend, of the whole 
miraculous element in the life. If, on the other hand, we 
believe that the life of Christ was supernatural, it is easily 
credible that the rising of the Sun was heralded, in Lange’s 
image, by rays of glory. 

Of the events of the glorious cycle which have the 
joint support of Mt. and Lk. there are three which 
have been felt to have religious significance. 

(1) The Davidic descent, — ^It was an article of common 


belief in the primitive Church that Jesus was descended 
from David (Ro P). Mt. and Lk. supply genealogies 
which have the purpose of supporting the belief, but 
do not strengthen it pnma facie, as one traces the descent 
through Solomon (Mt I®), the other through a son of 
David called Nathan (Lk The favounte way of 
harmonizing them is to suppose that Mt. gives the 
descent through Joseph, Lk. through Mary, while 
others think that Mt. gives the list of heirs to the Davidic 
throne, Lk. the actual family-tree of Jesus. It may 
well be believed that descendants of the royal house 
treasured the record of their ongin; and on the other 
hand it seems unlikely that Jesus could have been 
accepted as Messiah without good evidence of Davidic 
ongin, or that a late fabncation would have been re- 
garded as such. 

(2) The Virgin-birth (cf. Gore, Dissertations on the 
Incarnation, 1895; Lobstein, The Virgin-Birth of 
Christ, Eng. tr. 1903). — The student is referred for a 
full statement on both sides to the works above cited, 
but a remark may be made on the two branches of the 
evidence, (a) The objections based on histoncal and 
literary grounds, as distinct from anti-dogmatic prej- 
udice, are of considerable weight. No account of 
Mk.’s purpose satisfactonly explains his omission if 
he knew of it, and it seems incredible that, if known, 
It would not have been utilized in the Pauhne theology. 
Upon this it can only be said that it may have been 
a fact, although it had not yet come to the knowledge 
of Mk. and Paul. Further, Mt. and Lk. themselves 
raise a grave difficulty, since the whole point of the gene- 
alogies seems to be that Jesus was descended from 
David through Joseph. The usual, though not quite 
convincing, answer is, that Jesus was legally the 
son of Joseph, and therefore David’s heir. It must 
probably be admitted that the original compilers of 
the genealogies shared the ignorance of the earliest 
Gospel, but Ignorance or silence is not decisive as to 
a fact. (5) It has been common to exaggerate the 
doctrinal necessity of the tenet. It is usually held to 
have been necessary to preserve Jesus from the taint 
of original sin; but as Mary was truly His mother, 
an additional miracle must have been necessary to 
prevent the transmission of the taint through her, and this 
subsidiary miracle could have safeguarded the sinlessness 
of Jesus without the miraculous conception. Nor can 
it be said that it is a necessary corollary of the Eternal 
Sonship of Christ, since it is found in the Gospds which 
say nothing of His pre-existence, and is absent from 
the Gospel which places this in the forefront. And 
yet it would be rash to say that it has no value for 
Christian faith. The umque character of Christ, with 
its note of sinless perfection, cannot be explained by 
purely natural factors; and the doctrine of the Virgin- 
birth at least renders the service of affirming the 
operation of a supernatural causality in the constitu- 
tion of that character. It must also be said that the 
negation is generally felt to be a phase of an anti- 
supernatural campaign to which the overthrow of this 
position means the capture of an outwork, and a point 
of departure for a more critical attack. It is also 
difficult for a Christian thinker to abandon the dogma 
without feeling puzzled and distressed by the alternative 
explanations which open up. 

(3) The Birth at Bethlehem (cf. Ramsay, Was Christ 
bom at Bethlehem 1 1902). — For the birth at Bethlehem 
we have the statement of the Gospels. Lk. seems to 
have investigated the point with special care, and 
explains the presence of Joseph and Mary at Bethlehem 
as due to a census which had been ordered by Augustus 
(Lk 20- It has frequently been assumed that Lk. has 
blundered, as Quirinius was not governor of Syria 
until A.n. 6, when he made an enrolment; and the 
impossible date to which we are thus led seems to 
discredit the whole combination. In defence of Lk. it 
is pointed out that Qmrinius held a military appoint* 
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ment in Syria about b.c. 6 which may have been 
loosely described as a governorship, and that there is 
evidence for a twelve years’ cycle in Imperial statistics 
which would give a first enrolment about the same date. 

6. Years of Preparation (cf. Keim, vol ii. pt. 2) — 
The silence of the Gospels as to the boyhood and early 
manhood of Jesus is broken only by the mention of a 
pilgnmage to Jerusalem (Lk 2^^^ ). Even if it be true 
that none of His townsfolk believed on Him, it might 
have been expected that the piety of His disciples 
would have recovered some facts from the public memory, 
and that in any case the tradition would have been 
enriched at a later date by members of the family circle. 
The only possible explanation of the silence is that 
during the years in Nazareth Jesus did and said nothing 
which challenged notice. It is also evident that the 
silence is an indirect testimony to the credibility of 
the great events of the later years, as there was every 
reason why the tradition, had it not been bound by 
facts, should have invested the earher period with 
supernatural surprises and glones. 

( 1 ) Education of Jesus. — Earliest in time, and probably 
chief in importance, was the education in the home. 
The Jewish Law earnestly impressed upon parents, 
especially upon fathers, the duty of instructing their 
children in the knowledge of God, His mighty acts 
and His laws, and also of disciplimng them in religion 
and morahty. ‘We take most pains of all,’ says 
Josephus, ‘with the instruction of children, and esteem 
the observation of the laws, and the piety corre- 
sponding with them, the most important affairs of our 
whole hfe’ (c. Apion, i. 12). *We know the laws,’ fee 
adds, ‘as well as our own name.’ It was the home 
in Nazareth that opened to Jesus the avenues of 
knowledge, and first put Him in possession of the 
treasures of the OT. It also seems certain that in 
His home there was a type of family life which made 
fatherhood stand to Him henceforward as the highest 
mamfestation of a love beneficent, disinterested, and 
all-forgiving. It is probable that Jesus had other 
teachers. We hear in the course of the same century 
of a resolution to provide teachers in every province 
and in every town; and before the attempt was made 
to secure a universal system, it was natural that tuition 
should be given in connexion with the synagogue to 
boys likely to ‘profit above their equals.’ Of the 
officers connected with the synagogue, the ruler and 
the elders may sometimes have done their work as a 
labour of love, and there is evidence that it could be 
laid on the chazzan as an official duty. The stated 
services of the synagogue, in which the chief part was 
the expounding of the Scriptures by any person possessed 
of learning or a message, must have been an event of 
the deepest interest to the awakening mind of Jesus. 
From early childhood He accompamed His parents to 
Jerusalem to keep the Feast — the utmost stress being 
laid by the Eabbis upon this as a means for the instilment 
of piety. It has also been well pointed out that the 
laud of Palestine was itself a wonderful educational 
instrument. It was a little country, in size less than 
the Scottish Highlands, of which a great part could be 
seen from a mountain-top, and every district visited 
in a few days’ journey; and its valleys and towns, 
and, above all, Jerusalem, were filled with memories 
which compelled the citizen to hve m the story of the 
past, and to reflect at every stage and prospect on the 
mifesion of his people and the ways of God (Ramsay, 
The Education of Christ, 1902). To these has to be added 
the discipline of work. Jesus learned the trade of a 
carpenter, and appears to have practised this trade in 
Nazareth until He reached the threshold of middle age 
(Mk 63). It is perhaps remarkable that none of His 
imagery is borrowed from His handicraft. One has the 
feeling that the work of the husbandman and the vine- 
dresser had more attraction for Him, and that His 
self-sacrifice may have begun in the workshop. The 


deeper preparation is suggested in the one incider t 
which IS chromcled. The point of it is that even in H* s 
boyhood Jesus thought of God as His Father, and of Hi s 
house as His true sphere of work (Lk 2^^) The holy o’f 
hohes in the silent years was the life of commumoii 
with God in which He knew the Divine Fatherhood 
to be a fact, and became conscious of standing to Him 
in the intimate relationship of a Son 

(2) Knowledge of Jesus. — Thereis no reason to suppose 
that Jesus studied in the Rabbinical schools Nor is 
there more ground for the behef, which has been madci 
the ^motive of certain ‘Lives of Christ’ (Venturlni, 
Natiirliche Gesch. des grossen Prophetm von Nazareth, 
1800-2), that He had acqmred esoteric wisdom among 
the Essenes. It has also become difficult for those who 
take their impressions from the historical records to 
beheve that, wlnle in virtue of His human nature His 
knowledge was progressive and limited, in virtue of 
His Divine nature He was simultaneously omniscient. 
All we can say is that He possessed perfect knowledge 
within the sphere in which His vocation lay. The 
one book which He studied was the OT, and He used 
it continually in temptation, conflict, and suffenng. 
He knew human nature in its littleness and greatness — 
the littleness that spoils the noblest characters, the 
greatness that survives the worst pollution and deg- 
radation. He read individual character with a switt 
and unemng glance. But what must chiefly have 
impressed the listeners were the intimacy and the cer- 
tainty with which He spoke of God. In the world of 
nature He pointed out the tokens of His bounty and 
the suggestions of His care. The realm of human affairs 
was to Him instinct with principles which illustrated 
the relations of God and man. He spoke as One who 
saw into the very heart of God, and who knew at first 
hand His purpose with the world, and His love for 
sinful and sorrow-laden men. 

7. Jesus and the Baptist. — The religious common- 
placeness of the age, which has been described above, 
was at length broken by the appearance of John the 
Baptist, who recalled the ancient prophets. He pro- 
claimed the approach of the Day of the Lord, when 
the Messiah would take to Himself His power and 
reign. He rejected the idea that the Jews could claim 
special privileges on the ground of birth (Mt 39), and 
proclaimed that the judgment, with which His work 
would begin, would be searching and pitiless. Along 
with other Galil®ans Jesus repaired to the scene of the 
ministry in the lower Jordan valley, and received 
baptism (Mk I**), not, indeed, as though He needed 
repentance, but as a symbol and means of con- 
secration to the work which lay before Him. The 
Gospels are more deeply interested in the impression 
made by Jesus on John, modern wnters in the influence 
exerted by John upon Jesus. According to all the 
Synoptics, John proclaimed the near advent of the 
Messiah, according to Mt., he may have implied that 
Jesus was the Messiah (3^); while the Fourth Gospel 
states that he explicitly pointed Him out as the Messiah 
to his disciples (I*®* If we suppose that Jesus 
held intercourse for a time with the Baptist, it is easy 
to believe that the stainlessness and commanding 
greatness of His character at least evoked from the 
Baptist an avowal of his own inferiority. That he went 
so far as to declare Him the Messiah whom he preached 
is a statement which it is difficult to accept literally, or as 
meaning more than that the school of the Baptist pointed 
to its consummation in the school of Christ. On the 
other hand, contact with the Baptist’s ministry evidently 
precipitated the crisis in the life of Chnst. The. man 
who re-discovered the need and the power of a prophetic 
mission was an instrument in bringing Jesus face to 
face with His prophetic task; while his proclamation 
of the impending advent of the Messiah must have 
had the character for Jesus of a caU to the work for 
which, as the unique Son, He knew Himself to be 
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furnished It is evident that the act of baptism 
was accompanied by something decisive. According 
to Mk., Jesus then had a vision of the Spirit descending 
upon Him like a dove, and heard a voice from heaven, 
‘Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased’ 
( 110 . 11 ). This is more probable than the statement 
that it was a public revelation (Lk ««), or that it was 
the Baptist to whom the vision was vouchsafed (Jn l^^). 
We shall hardly err if we suppose that Jesus spoke 
to the disciples of His baptism as the time when 
His Messianic consciousness became clear, and He 
received an endowment of strength for the task to 
which He was called. 

8. The Temptation.-The view taken of the significance 
of the Baptism is confirmed by the narrative of the 
Temptation, which would naturally follow closely upon 
the acceptance of the Messianic vocation (Mk 

Mt 41-“, Lk 4^-13). Like the scene at the Baptism, 
the temptations probably came to Jesus in the form of 
a vision, which He afterwards described to His disciples. 
It has generally been agreed that the temptations must 
be understood as growing out of the Messianic com- 
mission, but there is wide difference of opinion as to 
their precise significance. The view which seems 
most probable to the present wnter may be briefly 
set forth, it being premised that Luke’s order seems to 
answer best to the logic of the situation. Assuming 
that in the Baptism Jesus accepted the Messianic call, 
the possibilities of the ensuing ordeal of temptation 
were three — that He should recoil from the task, 
that He should misconceive it, or that, nghtly appre- 
hending it, He should adopt wrong methods. The first 
temptation, accordingly, may very naturally be sup- 
posed to have consisted in the suggestion that He should 
choose comfort rather than hardship — that He should 
turn back, while there was yet time, from the arduous 
and perilous path, and live out His days in the sheltered 
life of Nazareth, This He rejected on the ground 
that there are higher goods than comfort and security; 
‘man shall not live by bread alone’ (Mt 40. The 
heroic course resolved on, the great question to be 
next faced was if He was to aim at establishing a king- 
dom of the political kind which the people generally 
expected, or a kingdom of a spiritual order. To found 
and maintain an earthly kingdom, He knew, meant 
the use of violence, craft, and other Satanic instruments; 
and of such means, even if the end had approved itself 
to Him as His vocation, He refused to make use (Mt 
43ff ). This decision taken, the question remained as 
to the way in which He was to win belief for Himself 
and His cause. For one with perfect trust m God it 
was a natural suggestion to challenge God to own Him 
by facing risks in which His life could be saved only 
through the interposition of a stupendous miracle 
( 46 ff ). But this He put aside as impious, and cast upon 
the Father the care of making His path plain, while 
He awaited, prudently as well as bravely, the gradual 
disclosure of His call to work and danger. 

9. Dtiration of the Ministry (cf. art. Chbonologt 
above and in DB ). — The Synoptics give no certain indi- 
cation of the length of the period. It is argued that 
tne incident of plucking the ears of corn (Mk 2^) points 
to April or June of one year, and that at the feeding of 
the five thousand we are in the spring (‘green grass,’ 
Mk 6”) of the year following; while at least another 
twelve months would be required for the journeys 
which are subsequently recorded. The chronological 
scheme usually adopted is based on the Fourth Gospel, 
winch has the following notes of time: — a Passover 
( 2 is)^ four months to harvest (436), a feast of the Jews 
(50, another Passover (60, the feast of Tabernacles 
(70, the feast of Dedication (lO*-®), the last Passover 
(1150. The first four ‘can be combined in more than 
one way to fit into a single year — e.p. (a) Passover — 
May — any lesser feast — Passover; or (5) Passover — 
January — Punm (February) — Passover.’ ‘From 6< to 


11** the space coTBred is exactly a year, the autumn 
Feast of Tabernacles (70, and the winter Feast of 
Dedication (lO^O, being signalized in the course of it' 
(art. ‘Chronology’ in DB i. 409“, 4080- 

It was a wide-spread opinion in Patnstic times, sup- 
ported by the phrase ‘ the acceptable year of the Lord ’ 
(Lk 4^0, that the ministry lasted only one year; and 
m the opinion of some modern scholars it can be main- 
tained that even the Fourth Gospel includes its material 
between two Passovers (Westcott and Hort, Greek Test.; 
Briggs, New Light on the Life of Jesus). C)n the other 
hand, it was asserted by Irenseus iadv. Hcer. ii. 22) on 
the ground of Jn 86^ and of an alleged Johannme tradi- 
tion, that from ten to twenty years elapsed between the 
Baptism and the Crucifixion. Jn 8*^ is quite mcon- 
clusive, and the best authority for the Johannine tradi- 
tion must be the Gospel, the evidence of which may 
be summed up by saying that ‘while two years must, 
not more than two years can, be allowed for the interval 
from Jn 2** ^ to Jn ll**’ (art. ‘Chronology* in DB). 

10. Periods of the Life of Christ. — The divisions are 
necessarily affected by the view which is taken of the 
value of the chronological scheme of the Fourth Gospel. 


Bleim, who generally follows the guidance of the Synoptics, 
divides as follows: — 

Preliminary period of self-recognition and decision. 

1 . The Galilaean spring-time, berinning m the spring of 
A D 34 [certainly much too lateJ.andlastmgforafewjnonths. 
Characteristics, the optimism of Jesus, and the responsive- 
ness of the people. 

2 . The Galilaean storms, extending over the summer and 
autumn of a.d. 34 and the spnng of the following year. 
Scene: Galilee and the naghbouring regions. Character- 
istics: increasing opposition, and intensification of the 
polemical note in the teaching of Jesus. 

3. The Messianic progress to Jerusalem, and the Messianic 

death at the Passover of a.d. 35. Scene: Persea and 
Jerusalem {Jesus of Nazara). 

The Johannine matenal can be combined with the Synoptic 
in two periods, each of which lasted about a year. The 
following is the scheme of Hase: — 

Preliminary history. 

1. The ‘acceptable year of the Lord, ’marked by hcmefal- 
ness, active labour, and much outward success. Scene: 
Judsea and Galilee. Time: from the Baptism to the Feeding 
of the Multitude (some months before Passover of the year 
A.n 30 or 31 to shortly before Passover of the following 

^^ll^^The year of conflict. Scene: Galilee, Penea, Judssa. 
Time: from the second to the last Passover. 

3. The Passion and Resurrection. Scene: Jerusalem. 
Time: Passover (Geech. J’esu). , , „ 

The months between the Baptism and the first Passover 
may be regarded as a period with distinct characteristics, 
and we may distinguish (1) the year of obscurity, (2) the 
year of public favour, (3) the year of opposition (Stalker, 
Life of Jesus Christ, 1&7Q). ^ , , , , , , 

The division into sub-penods has been most elaborately 
earned out by Dr. Sanday {Outlines of the Life of Jesus 

A Preliminary period— from the Baptism to the call of 
the leading Apostles. Sources: Mt Mk Lk 31-4^, 
Jn i*-46< Scene: mainly in Judssa, but in part also in 
Galilee. Time: winter a.d. 26 to a few weeks before Passover, 

First active or constructive period. Sources* Mt 4^®- 
13**, Mk Lk Jn 5 Scene: mainly in Galilee, 

but also partly in Jerusalem.- Time, from about Pentecost, 
A.D 27, to shortly before Passover, a d 28. ^ 

C Middle or culminating period of the active mimstry. 
Sources: Mt 14i-'18W, Mk 6w-9so, Lk 97-*“, Jn 6. Scene: 
Galilee. Time: Passover to shortly before Tabernacles, 
A.©. 28. , . 

D. Close of the active period— the Messianic cnsis m view. 
Sources: Mt 191-2034, Mk I0i’*2, Lk 9'>i-19‘^s, Jn 7»-ll*7. 
Scene. Judsea and Persea. Time. Tabernacles, a.d. 28, to 
Passover, a.d. 29. 

13. The Messianic crisis — thelabt week, passion, resurrec- 
tion, ascension. Sources: Mt 211-28'*“, Mk [16®’®“], 

Lk 19®“- 24*3, Jn 12‘-21***. Scene: mainly in Jerusalem. 
Time: six (teys before Passover to ten days before Pentecost, 
29. , , , . j 

Weiss’s scheme agrees with the above so far as regards 
the duration of the ministry (from 2 to 3 years) , and the date 
of the Crucifixion (Passover, a.d. 29). His periods are: 
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(1) the preparation, correspondirig to Dr. Sanday^ ‘pre- 
liminary period’ down to the wedding m Cana of Galilee; 

(2) the seed-time, including the remainder of ‘the pre- 
liminary penod,’ and the first active or constructive penod; 

(3) the period of first conflicts, and (4) the period of cnsis, 
corresponding to the ‘middle or culminating penod ; 
(6) the Jerusalem period, corresponding to the close of the 
active penod; (6) the Passion and the subsequent events. 

Useful as the above schemes of Weiss and Sanday 
are for arranging the subject-matter, and deserving as 
they are of respect for their scholarly grounding, the 
writer doubts if we can pretend to such exact knowledge 
of the course of events. Even if we assume that the 
Fourth Gospel gives a reliable chronological frame- 
work, it is a very precarious assumption that the Synoptic 
material, which is largely put together from a topical 
point of view, can be assigned its proper place in the 
scheme. Further, it is by no means clear that we are 
right in supposing that there was a Judiean ministry 
which ran parallel with the Galilaean ministry. There 
is much to be said for the view that the narratives 
of the Fourth Gospel presuppose a situation towards the 
close of them mistry, and that in interweaving them 
with the Synoptic narratives of the Galilaean period, 
we anticipate the actual march of the history. The 
view here taken is that there was a Galilaean ministry, 
for which the Synoptics are almost the sole source; 
that this was followed for some months before the end 
by a Judaean ministry, the matenals of which are 
supplied mainly by the Fourth Gospel; and that finally 
the sources unite to give a picture of the Last Week, 
the Passion, and the Resurrection. 

(A) The Galilaean Ministry. — ^Jesus seems to have 
remained with the Baptist until the latter was put m 
prison (Mk 1^0 • when He returned to Galilee, The 
change of scene, which in any case was natural in view 
of the blow that had been struck, served to mark the 
distinctness of His mission from that of John. He 
may also have been influenced by His knowledge of 
the greater receptiveness of the Northern stock The 
centre of His activity was the populous distnct, studded 
with prosperous towns, which lay around the Sea of 
Galilee. From Capernaum, in which He hved for a 
time (Mt 4^3, Mk 93®) , He had easy access to the other 
cities on the Lake, and He also appears to have made 
wider circuits throughout Galilee, in the course of which 
He preached in the synagogue at Nazareth (Lk 4^*® ). 
At the close of the period He penetrated to the regions 
beyond — being found on the ‘borders* of Tyre and 
Sidon (Mk 7®*), then in the heathen district of Decapolis 
to the east of Jordan (v *0, afterwards in the towns of 
Cassarea Philippi in the dominions of the tetrarch 
Philip (8*7). Except for the incidental references 
above referred to, there is nothing to fix the duration 
of the Galilffian ministry; but though crowded with 
labours and incidents, it seems to have been compara- 
tively short. Its importance is measured by the fact 
that it set the Christian gospel in circulation in the 
world, and laid the foundation of the Christian Church. 

(1) Treatment of the materials . — In dealing with this 
period, the characteristic task of the historian may 
almost be said to begin where that of the Evangelists 
ends. The modem student is not only interested in 
chronology and in the details of the environment, but 
he tries to bnng the course of events under the point of 
view of development, and to penetrate to the causes 
which explain the movement and the issue of the history. 
The Gospels, on the other hand, contribute a picture 
rather than a history— a picture, moreover, in which 
the setting is presupposed rather than described, 
while they leave us in ignorance of much that we 
should like to know about hidden forces and springs 
of action. It seems advisable to begin by reproducing 
in its salient aspects the Synoptic picture of the Galilsean 
ministry, based primarily on Mk., and thereafter to 
advert to some contributions which have been made 
to the better elucidation of the course of events. 
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(2) The picture of the Oalilman Ministry — The prin- 
cipal source is the sketch in Mk., which sets forth the 
Ministry from the point of view of one who regarded it 
as the manifestation of the Messiah. The chronological 
order of events is necessarily mirrored to some extent, 
as the narrative describes a mission and its outcome; 
but the arrangement as well as the selection of the 
material is largely governed by topical considerations. 
The topics of Mk. may be summarized as follows: — 

(а) the preliminary attestation of Jesus as the Messiah; 

(б) the Messianic activities; (c) the opposition to Jesus, 
and His self- vindication; (d) the attitude of Jesus Him- 
self to the question of His Messiahship; (e) the results 
of the Galilsean Ministry. 

The above argument is taken over by Mt., with some 
change in the order of the sections, while he supplements 
from the older Apostolic source the meagre account 
given by Mk of the contents of the teaching of Jesus. 
Lk. follows Mk. more closely in the sections dealing 
with the Galilsean ministry, but incidentally shows 
the uncertainty of the chronological scheme by trans- 
femng to the beginning the visit to Nazareth (4i8-30; 
cf. Mk 61-8, Mt 1383-88), on the apparent ground that it 
could be regarded as in some respects a typical 
incident. 

(а) The preliminary aUestation. — ^The S^optic tradi- 
tion puts in the forefront certain credentials of Jesus. 
John the Baptist predicted His coming (Mk I^-s), a voice 
from heaven proclaimed Him to be the Son (v.^^), the 
demons knew Him (vv.*®- cf 5^) ; while the chosen few, 
though as yet not knowing Him for what He is, instinc- 
tively obeyed His call ( 1 ^ 8 ), and the multitude recognized 
in Him an extraordinary man (1“). Apart from the 
references to the Baptist and the vision at the Baptism, 
the facts which underlay this apologetic argument 
were that demoniacs were peculiarly susceptible to His 
influence, and that upon the uncorrupted and unprej- 
udiced heart Jesus made the impression of a com- 
manding authority which was entitled to be obeyed. 

(б) The Messianic activities. — Upon the credentials 
follows a description of the labours by which Jesus pro- 
ceeded to carry out His plan, and which revealed Him 
as the Messiah. The means employed were three — ^to 
teach the nature, the blessings, and the laws of the 
Kingdom, to exemplify its power and its spirit in mighty 
works, and to call and train men who should exemplify 
the new righteousness, and also share and contmue His 
labours. 

(i) The ministry of teaching (cf. Wendt, Teaching of 
Jesus, Eng. tr. 1892). — The work which lay nearest to 
the hand of Jesus, as the Messiah, was to preach. He 
needed to preach repentance, as the condition of the 
reception of the Kingdom; He needed to gain entrance 
for a true conception of its nature; and He had to 
legislate for the society which was to own Him as its 
King. It is accordingly as the Messiah prophet that 
He is introduced: ‘Jesus came into Galilee, preaching 
the gospel of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and 
believe in the gospel’ (Mk !«). Following upon a 
similar notice (4*8), Mt. interpolates the 'Sermon on the 
Mount, in which the principles of the gospel of the 
Kingdom are set forth, on the one hand as a revision 
of the OT moral code, on the other as an antithesis to 
the maxims and the practice of contemporary Judaism. 
The meagre specimens of our Lord’s teaching which 
Mk. thought it sufficient for his purpose to give, are 
further supplemented by Mt. in Ms collection of the 
parables of the Kingdom, and by Lk. in the peculiar 
section wMch includes the parables of the Lost Coin, 
the Lost Sheep, and the Lost Son. 

The synagogues were open, at least in the first period, 
to Jesus, He also taught wherever opportunity offered 
— ^in the house, on the mountain-side, from a boat 
moored by the shore of the Lake. To a large extent 
His teaching was unsystematic, being drawn forth by 
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way of comment on some casual incident, or of a re- not explained by moral therapeutics, while a third group 
]Oinder made to a question or an objection. On other not explained imply a supernatural control of the forces 
occasions, when preaching m the synagogue, we must of external nature The healing miracles may be 
suppose Him to have treated of some large subiect in divided as follows.— (a) cure of organic defects (the 
a set discourse, but it is unlikely that any one con- blind, Mk 1046 *52; the deaf and dumb, (h) 

tained more than an exposition of an OT passage disease (leprosy, Mk Lk 17“-“; fever, Mk l»-3i; 
(Lk 4^®® ), or the message ot one of the parables (Mt dropsy, Lk 14^ -6 j paralysis, Mk 2^^ Mt* (c) 
13“ ), The grand characteristic of His manner of death (Mk 5^ , Lk 8“) As a special group, conceived 
teaching has been described as the combination of the as miracles in the spint world, are the cures of epilepsy 
utmost degree of popular intelligibility with memorable and lunacy (Mk l^i-as 51-20 724.30 9141), The Nature- 
pregnancy of expression (Wendt, § 2). (a) The means miracles have been classified as (a) miracles of creative 
by which intelligibility was attained was the copious power (feeding of the multitude, Mk 6*6-44 gi-io; walk- 
use of the concrete example, and of the comparison ing on the water, 648. «); (^) Miracles of Providence, 
of ideas. The comparison is used in three forms— including (i.) miracles of blessing (the miraculous 
the simile, the metaphor, and the parable. The parables, draught of fishes, Lk 5^-“, the stilling of the tempest, 
again, obviously fall into three classes. In one class Mk 436-41); and (li.) a miracle of judgment (the 
we have a story which illustrates by a concrete example cursing of the fig-tree, Mk 11“-“ 20. cf. Westcott, 
an attitude which Jesus desired to commend or to Introd. to the GospUs^, 1895, App. E). — (2) The work- 
condemn (the Good Samaritan, Lk lO®*® ; the Phansee ing of miracles was conditioned m various ways. The 
and the Publican, 18“® ). Those of a second class general condition on the side of the patients was the 
draw attention to a law operating in the natural world presence of faith (the woman with the issue, Mk 

which has its counterpart in the Kingdom of God Bartimseus, Mk 1046-52), In the absence of 

(the Seed Growing Secretly, Mk 426-29; the Mustard faith Jesus could do nothing or little (Mk 64-6, Mt IS®®). 
Seed, 430 32). In ^ third class there is a description It was not, however, necessary that this faith should 
of an event which has occurred in special circum- be personal: in some cases it was the vicarious faith 
stances, whether in nature or in the dealings ot man of a parent or of a friend that had power and pre- 
with man, and the particular event is employed to vailed (the centurion’s servant, Mt 85-“; the daughter 
illustrate some aspect of the Divine message (the of the Syrophoenician woman, Mk 72* -3®). In some 
Sower, Mt 131® ; the Prodigal Son, Lk 15“®f). instances the miracle is represented as having its spring 

(6) The second note of the teaching of Jesus, which in sympathy, apart from any reference to the spiritual 

might perhaps be called mcisiveness, is illustrated in condition of the sufferer (the fever, Mk 129-34; dropsy, 

the numerous short sayings, or aphorisms, into which Lk 14’ -8); while in cases of possession it could take place 

He condenses a body of doctrine or precept (Mk 422 24 m the face of reluctance and antagonism (the undean 
1031). It is also seen in the naked, often paradoxical, spirit, Mk • the man in the tombs, 51-1’). As regards 
fashion, in which He states a principle. The doctnne the powers of Jesus, the impression is not given that He 
of non-resistance, e,g , He teaches in uncompromising was in possession of an omnipotence which He was 
form by means of the special instance (Mt 538-4*), and able to wield at will. For what He is able to accomplish 

leaves it to the disciple to discover the other considera- He is dependent on the Father, who suppUes Him with 

tlons which cross and limit its application The latter power in the measure in which it is needed for the dis- 
observation is of importance as a preservative against charge of His mission. In the background of the 
the errors of an excessive literalism in the interpretation miracles was the life of communion with God which 
ol the teaching of Jesus It is also desirable to bear Jesus lived. ‘This kind,’ He significantly says, 'can 
in mind the rule, which is one of the gains of modem come out by nothing, save by prayer’ (Mk Q”). It 

exegesis, that each of the parables of Jesus is to be would also appear that the cures made a demand upon 

regarded as the vehicle of one great lesson, and His energies which gave rise to a feeling of physical 

that It IS illegitimate to treat it as an allegory every exhaustion (Mk 53®). — (3) The sigmficance of the 

detail of which has been consciously filled with miracles. The leading point of view in which they 
didactic meaning. . As regards the aim of Jesus si-re regarded in the Gospds is undeniably the evidential, 
in His teaching, it might be thought self-evident In the fundamental narrative the argument advances 

that it could be nothing else than to make His from the testimonies as the first hnk, to the mighty 

message clear to His hearers. It is therefore sur- works as the second link, in the chain of Messiamc 

prising to read that the parables are spoken by Jesus proof. It would be impossible to state the evidential 
with the purpose of obscuring to them that are with- aspect more strongly than is done in the reply to the 

out the truths which they reveal to the disciples — question of John the Baptist (Mt ). 

‘ that seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing (lii) The calling and teaching of disciples (cf. Bruce* 
they may hear, and not understand’ (Mk 4*o-“, The Training of the Twdve, 1877).— The effect of the* 
Mt 13’®*“, Lk 8® 10). That the teaching of Jesus was Ministry was that Jesus, like the prophets of old, John 
largely misapprehended is, of course, true, and also that the Baptist, and the Rabbis, gathered around Him a group 
it had the effect of maldng those worse who rejected of disciples. The great body of those who regarded 
it, but this would appear to be an instance in which Him as a Divinely sent teacher must have remained 
the Church has misreported ja tragic consequence as in their homes, and been content to hear Him when 
an onginal and dehberate intention. they had a convenient opportunity; and there is no 

(u) The mighty works (cf. Bruce, The Miraculous Ele- reason to think that they were organized in any way 

meniin the Gospels, 1886). — The teaching ministry was into societies, except in so far as a natural instinct 
accompanied from the first by acts of healing, and would prompt them to meet and speak one to another 
these were followed later by other acts involving super- of the things which they had seen and heard. Thera 
human power. The Synoptic account of the mighty was a second body of disciples, sometimes large but 
works may be briefly summarized. — (1) They were very fluctuating in size, which accompanied Jesus on His 
numerous, and were of different kinds. In addition to journeys. Some He invited to join this company, 
the miracles which are described in detail, there are others He sternly invited to count the cost (Mt 8“* ). 

references of a general sort which imply that Jesus’ Withm this company He formed an inner circle of 

work was cast to a large extent in the form of a healing twelve, who left all for His sake and with a few 
ministry (Mk 133 34). gome of the miracles might be breaks were found constantly at His side The call 
understood as faith-cures wrought upon jpersons suffering of Simon and Andrew, James and John (Mk 1**«), is 

from nervous disorders or mental derangement, but related to have occurred in the first days of the Galilaean 

those are inextncably bound up with others which are ministry. An early Christian tradition (Ep. Bam. 5) 
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speaks of the Apostles as reclaimed sinners of the worst 
lype, but this is manifestly an exaggeration designed 
to illustrate the regenerative power of the gospel. 
The leading members of the band were fishermen — of 
a craft which is pursued under a sense of dependence 
on Providence, and therefore tends to foster the spirit 
of piety. The sons of Zebedee seem to have been 
in better circumstances than the rest, and Matthew 
the tax-gatherer doubtless wielded a competent pen; 
but they were ignorant men as tested by the standard 
of the schools, whether ancient or modern Humility, 
sincerity, and prudence, coupled with trust in God and 
devotion to Himself, were the qualifications which 
chiefly guided Jesus in selecting them (Mt lO®® 16^^). 
In calhng the Apostles, Jesus was satisfying a need of 
His own inner life. It was a maxim of the Rabbis 
that it was a sin to have no friend with whom to dis- 
course of the Di\ine Law, and for Jesus this opportumty 
was proMded by their intimate converse. It is also 
evident that He was wont to feel strengthened by 
their sympathy (Mk 1437). On the other hand, He 
needed them for the work of the Kingdom. It was 
necessary that mthem the nghteousness of the Kingdom 
should be personally manifested, so that men might 
see their good works and glorify the Father (Mt 5^®). 
For this reason we find that it becomes increasingly 
the peculiar care of Jesus to perfect their training in 
knowledge and in character. He also looked to them 
as instruments to aid Him in His work. 

' To the disciples wereleft the details of the daily provision 
of food, they furnished the boat, they rowed Him across the 
lake; sometimes one and sometimes another of them exe- 
cuted His commissions; they were His channels of com- 
munication withthepeople, withthesick, withthePhansees’ 
(Keim, lii. p 280) 

They were to Jesus ‘ arms and eyes,’ andevenina sense 
‘ an extended personality.’ He assigned to them powers 
and duties similar to His own. He appointed ‘ twelve 
that they might be with him, and that he might send 
them forth to preach and to have authority to cast out 
devils’ (Mk ). ‘And they went out and preached 
that men should repent. And they cast out many 
devils, and anointed with oil many that were sick and 
healed them’ ( 6^2 is). 

(c) The opposition and self~mndicaiion. — Two sections 
in Mk.. with parallels in Mt. and Lk , are devoted to 
explaining why certain classes refused to believe in 
Jesus, and to showing how He rephed to their objections. 
The charges may be reduced to three heads — blasphemy, 
irreligious conduct, and insamty, 

(i) The charge of blasphemy was early brought against 
Jesus by certain of the scribes, on the ground that He 
professed to forgive sins (Mk 27). The reply of Jesus 
is that in healing the paralytic He gives evidence that 
He has received this authority from God, The same 
general charge is implied in the request of the Pharisees, 
'seeking of Him a sign from heaven, tempting him’ 
(§u) — the ground taken being that it was impious to 
teach as He did, unless He could produce satisfying 
evidence of a Divine sanction. Had the Evangelist 
edited his material with inventive licence, we should 
have expected to this question the same reply as was 
sent to John the Baptist. Instead, we have the 
startlingly authentic word, ‘Why doth this generation 
seek a sign? There shall no sign be given’ (v.i®). It is 
incredible that this should mean that Jesus disclaimed 
to work miracles, but it certainly implies that He did 
not, and probably that He could not, when He was 
challenged to perform them out of connexion with 
moral conditions, and as a mere contribution to a con- 
troversy. 

(ii) Irrdigious conduct. — There are charges of sins of 
omission and of sms of comnussion. Among the sins of 
omission charged against Jesus is His neglect of fasting — 
a recognized exercise of the holy life, which had been 
enforced by John the Baptist (Mk 2^^). The reply is that 


there is a time to fast, and that the time will come for 
His disciples when their Master is taken away (vv 20 ). 
To the same category belongs the accusation which was 
preferred by the Phansees and certain of the scribes, 
that some of His disciples neglected the laws of cere- 
monial purity and ate with unwnshed hands (7^® ). Jesus 
replies that defilement consists in the impure heart, 
which is the source of all evil (v^o). Of the sins of 
commission the chief transgression charged was that He 
and His disciples did not keep the Sabbath (223-28), 
and He defended Himself by appealing to OT precedent, 
and by laying down the principle that the Sabbath law 
could not be broken by doing good to man on that day. 
It was also a common ground of accusation that His 
manner of hfe, especially His consorting with disrepu- 
table persons, stamped Him as wanting in the character 
of sanctity (2^6). He replied that He visited them as a 
physician (v.i7). 

(ui) The charge of insanity was also made. The 
Evangelist does not shrink from recording that some of 
His friends thought that He was beside Himself (Mk 32 ^). 
Scribes from Jerusalem repeated this in the form that He 
was the tool of diabohcal influences (v. 2 *). ‘ How can 
Satan,’ He asked, ‘cast out Satan?’ (v.23). 

(d) The attitude of Jesus Himsdf to the Messiahship . — 
Wlule the Synoptics labour to show by accumulated 
proofs that Jesus was the Messiah, they do not represent 
Him as obtruding the claim. On the contrary, Pie 
enjoins silence upon those who know. He forbids the 
spirits to testify (126), He even takes steps to keep 
secret the notable miracles — such as the healing of 
the leper and the raising of the daughter of Jairus 
(5^3)^ which would have been likely to carry conviction 
to the general nund. The impression which is conveyed 
is that Jesus desired that His disciples, without being 
prompted, and as the result of their knowledge of Him, 
should draw the right inference as to His digmty and 
mission. Even when the grand discovery was made 
and proclaimed by Peter at Csesarea Philippi — and in 
all the Gospels this confession is recognized as mo- 
mentous — Jesus enjoined reserve (Mk 327 - 30 , Mt 16^38 ). 
Henceforward, He spoke of it freely to the Twelve with 
the purpose of preparing them for the unexpected issue 
of His Messiahship in suffering and death. Following 
upon Peter’s confession, ‘ He began to teach them that he 
must suffer many things, and be killed, and on the third 
day rise again’ (Mk 83i). The same was the burden of 
His teaching on the last journey through Galilee (9»®*32). 
These predictions of His Passion, it may be added, 
were manifestly precious to the Primitive Church as 
removing a stumbling-block in the way of bdieving the 
Messiahship. The Crucifixion was a very real difficulty 
to faith, but it would have been much greater had not 
the Apostolic witnesses testified that He who claimed 
to be the Messiah had also foretold His own death. 

(e) The results of the GaliLoean ministry. — The Synoptic 
tradition, while not concealing the darker side of the 
picture, is most concerned with the achievements and 
the gains of the Galilsean period. It is well known that, 
as Jesus foretold, much of the seed fdl on bad soil or 
came to nothing. We read of a Woe pronounced by 
Jesus on Chorazin and Bethsaida which expresses a 
sense that He had failed to produce a general change 
for the better in the cities by the Lake (Mt ll®®®-). Luke, 
in particular, puts in the forefront His rejection by the 
people of His own town (Lk 428 - 3 ®). But as the Primitive 
Christians looked back on it, it might well seem, in the 
light of later confidence and optimism, that the success 
was more conspicuous than the failure. The people 
reverenced in Him One of superlative greatness — either 
the Baptist, or Elijah, or ‘ the prophet ’ (Mk 8*8). He had 
gathered round Him a body of disciples, who were the 
germ of the future Church (Mt 16 ^ 8 ), Above all, they 
had risen, in spite of prejudice and opposition, to a heroic 
avowal of the faith in His Person and in His mission 
which was to move and to transform the world (Mk 8*®). 
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The epic treatment of the Galilcean ministry — In the treat- 
ment of this period many modem ‘Lives’ proceed on the 
footing that the Galilssan ministry has the tragic interest of 
a splendid failure following on the brightest hopes It has 
been common enough in public life for great men to sink from 
popularity through conflict, to neglect and impotence; and 
there is not a little to suggest that it was so with Jesus in 
Galilee. The usual representation is that, after being 
borne along on a tide of popular enthusiasm, the opposition 
^w more persistent and envenomed, He was forsaken by 
the multitude, and was forced to move from place to place 
with a handful of faithful followers The dramatic effect is 
sedulously laboured by Keim.who represents Him as becom- 
ing a homeless fugitive, seeking safety from His enemies in 
mstan t journeys or in obscure ^aces . Graphic pictures are 
drawn of the change in the popular attitude. ‘Formerly 
the multitude of hearers thronged Jesus, so that He could 
not eat in the house in peace and had to betake Himself 
from the shore to the lake. Now He sits alone in the house 
with the disciples, and the collectors of the Temple-tax 
know not whetner they are to assess Him as still a member 
of their community’ (0. Holtzmann. 1907, p 71). 

In explanatioii of His desertion by the multitude, use is 
made of the incident recorded inMk 7i® .which, it is thought, 
was popularly regarded as meaning that He had been definitely 
repudiated by the highest religious tribunal. The latter, it 
is supposed, moved the Galilsean authorities'to action which 
menaced the liberty of Jesus, and even His life. 

This dramatic treatment is not wholly justified by the 
records and is to some extent dependent on inherent 
probability In the idyllic early days, when we are told 
that only the first murmurs of opposition were heard, 
Mk says that the cry of blasphemy and of Sabbath-break- 
ing was already raised against Jesus, and that there was 
a conspiracy to murder Him (3®). At the close of the 
penod again, when He is pictured as a discredited popular 
hero the verdict of Galilee still is that He is a Divine 
messenger (8^8) , while at the Transfiguration, which falls 
in the darkest days, a great multitude still attends upon 
His steps (9**)._ The truth would seem to be that the 
Synoptics, especially Mk., have given insufficient expression 
to the element of movement and to the proportion of failure, 
and that modem biographers have striven too much after 
strong effects. At the same time the modem work has 
certainly brought into clearer relief certain points. It seems 
certain that there was a growing bitterness and violence 
on the part of the religious authorities, as seen in the fact 
that Jesus ceased to preach in the synagogues. There was 
also a measure of popular disappointment, which was the in- 
evitable result of the absence of the patriotic note from the 
teaching of Jesus, and of the high-pitched spirituality of His 
demands J^us, moreoyer,^regarded the response of Galilee 

as tantamount to a refusal to repent and believe the gospd. 
As to the motive of the journeys of the last months .there are 
various considerations to be taken into account. That one 
motive was to avoid the machinations of His enemies is 
quite possible, as this would have been in accordance with a 
counsel given by Him to His disciples (Mt lO^^). But this 
was quite consonant with a purpose to proclaim the gospel 
in remons hitherto unevan^elized. And if , as is true, there 
is httle evidence that these journeys had a missionaiy aim, | 
it may well be that for Jesus the most pressing necessity 
now was to devote Himself to the training of the disciples, 
and in their society to prepare them, along with Himself, 
for the trials and the tasks that awaited them at Jerusalem. 

Theories of development.~~li is characteristic of the modem 
writing of history to postulate a process of evolution and to 
try to explain its causes; and reference may here be made 
to the treatment from this point of view of the central theme 
of the period — the Messianic consciousness of Jesus. The 
Gospels know of development only in thefonnof a growth in 
the faith of the disciples, and of a modification of the educa- 
tive method of Jesus, but the question is raised whether 
the original plan of Jesus, and the means by which He pro- 
posed to accomplish it, were not also altered duringits course. 
The theories which may be noticed are those of (1) a modi- 
fication of His earlier ideas under the influence of John the 
Baptist; (2) the substitution of the idea of a purely spiritual 
Kingdom for that of a theocratic State, under the impression 
which had been made upon Him by the providential course 
of events, (3; His more complete adoption , also as the outcome 
of experience, of the Apocalyptic conception of a heavenly 
Kingdom to be founded on the ruins of the earthly world. 

(1) The Galilsean ministry which has been described is 
supposed by Henan to represent a declension from an earlier 
stage. He supposes that for some months, perhaps a year, 
previously, Jesus had laboured in Gahlee as the teacher 
of a simple gospel of Divine and human love. On joining 


John the Baptist He absorbed his ideas and his spirit, and 
after the arrest of the latter began to publish a new message 

Jesus IS no longer simply a delightful moralist aspiring to 
express simple lessons in short and lively aphonsms, He is 
the transcendent revolutionary who essays to revolutionize 
the world from its very basis, and to establish on earth an 
ideal which He had conceived TLi/e,o)F Jesus. Eng tr p 106). 
It is clear, as already said, that a time came when Jesus 
became certain of His Messianic vocation; but that He 
was already engaged in teaching before He came into con- 
tact with the Baptist, there is no evidence whatever. And 
‘ the Galilsean spring-tide ’ as Keim calls it, certainly does 
not bear out the idea that the influence of the Baptist had 
tinged the spint of Jesus with gloom. 

(2) According to Hase, the experiences of the Galilsean 
ministry led to a modification of the hopes and plans of 
Jesus At the outset He expected to found a Kingdom such 
as the OT prophets had foretold, viz. a Kingdom which, 
while distinguished by piety and nghteousness. would be in 
form a glorious revival of the Kingdom of David He also 
hoped that the people as a whole would repent and believe 
the gospel, and accept Him as the great emancipator. 

* Down to the time when His earthly career was approaching 
the catastrophe.we never hear a rebuke of the worldly hopes 
which the Messianic idea everywhere called forth; and, on 
the other hand, He spoke of the Apostles as sitting on thrones, 
judging the twelve tnbes of Israel, and answered questions 
of the disciples about places'of supreme honour and power ’ 
‘But when, in view of the falling away of the people His 
earthly destruction seemed impending. He recognized it to 
be the purpose of God. and made it His own purpose to 
establish only a spiritual Kingdom in l(^al hearts, and left 
it to thewonder-working energy of His Heavenly Father to 
make it grow into a world-power’ (Gesch. Jesu^, 517 ff ). 
This construction derives a certain plausibility from the 
fact that it seems to be a general law of Providence that God 
oily gradually reveals His purpose to His chosen instruments, 
and that the founding and reformation of religions has 
seldom been carried out in accordance with a predetermined 
plan. But apart from the doctrinal difficulty of supposing 
that Jesus was ignorant of a matter so vital, the weight of 
the historical evidence is against the hypothesis. The story 
of the Temptation makes it clear that Jesus from the be- 
ginning rejected the idea of a Messiahship resting on a basis 
of political power He was, moreover, too deeply versed in 
OT history not to know the usual fate of the prophets An 
ear^ sayingis preserved, in which He compared the Galilsean 
spring- tideto a wedding which would be followed by bereave- 
ment and mourning (Mk 2^® 2 ®). 

(3) A more recent phase of the discussion was initiated by 
Baldensperger (Dos SelhslibmusstseinJesu, 1888) .who made 
use of the ideas of the Jewish Apocalyptic literature to ex- 
I^i^tlw l^e^t^^ng^f JesTW. ^He differs^from Hase in 

in the wilderness, and that during the Galilsean nenodf Jesus 
made prominent the spiritual nature of the Kingdom — 
although not knowing when and how it was to be realized. 
At the later date, when the fatal issue became probable, He 
would welcome the thought of His death as solving many 
difficulties, while He more fully appropriated the current 
Apocalyptic ideas of the Kingdom, ana promised to return 
in the clouds to establish by supernatural means a King- 
dom of a heavenly pattern. The interesting fact brought 
out by this line of investigation is that in Mis Messianic 
utterances Jesus applied to Himself, to a much greater 
extent than wasformerly supposed, the contemporary J ewish 
conceptions about the Messiah, the manner of His advent, 
and the exercise of His power. But the attempt so to 
enter into His consciousness as to trace a development in 
His attitude towards these ideas is too speculative to be 
readily endorsed. 

At the opposite pole is the theory of Wrede (Dos Messias- 
geheimmss, 1901) , who denies that Jesus ever claimed to be 
the Messiah, and regards the relative passages^nd also the 
injunctions to secrecy, as fiction. But even the Resurrection 
would nothave createdthelbelief in the Messiahship had Jesus 
not made the claim in life (JhlicheryNsue 1906, p. 23). 

(B) The Jun^BAN Ministby. — ^In seeking to follow the 
footsteps of Jesus after His departure from Galilee, we 
have to choose between the Synoptics and the Fourth 
Gospel. All that the former directly tell us is that 
He next entered upon a mission in Judiea and beyond 
Jordan, Mk 10^ (‘Judaea beyond Jordan,’ Mt 190, and 
that after an undefined interval He travelled by way of 
Jericho, with a company, to keep the last Passover in 
Jerusalem. According to the Fourth Gospel, the 
Peraean sojourn was only an episode in a ^uthem 
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ministry which extended over six months, and of which 
the scene was laid mainly in Jerusalem. There can be 
little doubt that at this point the Fourth Gospel is in 
possession of reliable information. Mk. and Mt. are 
very vague in their notices, and Lk uses the journey to 
Jerusalem as the framework of a mass of 

material which obviously belongs to a number of different 
places and times. It is to be noticed that there are 
incidental references in Mk. and Lk. which imply that 
there were visits to Jerusalem before the end — ^notably 
the incident at the inhospitable Samaritan village, 
which may well have occurred when Jesus went up on 
an earlier occasion from Galilee (Lk cf 
We may hold, as Tatian held that the Fourth Gospel 
misplaces important events and even that events of the 
Judaean ministry are altogether ante-dated; but it 
seems certain that it is right m placing a mission to 
Jerusalem immediately after the closing scenes in Galilee, 
Apart from the confidence and circumstantiality of the 
report, there are various considerations which make it 
probable that He proceeded to Jerusalem. For Jesus 
Himself, with His knowledge of the destined end, felt 
the necessity of bringing things to a decisive issue. He 
was straitened till His baptism should be accomplished 
(12*0). From the point of view of the disciples, who 
could not believe in the tragic event, it was natural 
to expect Him to lay before the religious leaders and the 
people of the capital the evidence that had created 
their own faith. We also hear of a natural taunt of 
those who believed not. Why hesitate to submit the 
case to those who are really competent to judge? (Jn 70* 
On the other hand, there are facts which are difficult to 
explain on the supposition that Jesus only arrived in 
Jerusalem a few days before the Crucifixion. The 
knowledge and the hatred of His enemies disclosed in 
the last week, point to earlier collisions, and an earlier 
ministry of some duration seems clearly implied in the 
words, ‘How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not I’ (Mt 23*^). 

(1) Sequence of events. — At the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which fell in the third week of the month Tishri (Sept.~ 
Oct.), Jesus appeared in Jerusalem, where He taught 
and disputed in the courts of the Temple, making many 
disciples (Jn 8“). The healing of the man blind from 
his birth belongs to this time. After a brief retirement 
(85»), He returned to the Feast of Dedication (10^) 
on the last week of the ninth month (Nov.-Dee.), 
when His claims and rebukes led to a threat of 
stoning, and to plans for His arrest (lO^i- s^). He next 
withdrew beyond Jordan, where His ministry met with 
much success (Jn lo*®-'*®, with which matter in Mk 10, 
Mt 19. 20, Lk 18^6-19*7 may be parallel). Hence He 
returns to Bethany on heanngof the sickness of Lazarus, 
whom He raises from the dead (Jn 1 li-<®). Next follows 
a sojourn wi^.. His disciples at Ephraim, a town sup- 
posed to be in the N.E. of Judaea (1 1«) . The narratives 
are combined by the hypothesis that from Ephraim He 
proceeded to join the train of Galilaean pilgrims — 
probably at Jericho (Mk 10« Mt 20^®, Ik 18®); and 
that in thdr company He made His last journey to 
Jerusalem. He arrived on the Friday, before the 
beginning of the Jewish Sabbath, and lodged at Bethany 
(Jn 121), 

(2) The Johannine picture. — In passing from the 
Synoptics to the Fourth Gospel we are conscious of 
many differences. In contrast to the free movement of 
act and speech, there is something stereotyped in the 
way in which events develop and arguments are sus- 
tained. In place of the vividness and the rich variety 
of the Synoptic discourses, we have the frequent re- 
currence of a few themes, and the reiteration and ex- 
emplification of the fundamental ideas of the Gospel. 
But what is most noticeable is that, while with the 
Synoptics the Messiahship of Jesus is a secret which 
is spoken of only after a great venture of faith in the 
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Apostolic circle, there is here no evidence whatever of 
reserve. The confession of Peter is mentioned (6®®), but 
many have known Him before, — Andrew as far back 
as the Baptism (1^0. Moreover, the point of most of 
the discourses delivered by Jesus is that He is the 
Messiah, and more than the Messiah, and that His claim 
rests upon the strongest authentication That this was 
the burden of His teaching after Csesarea Philippi, we 
may well believe, for it is quite in accordance with the 
situation disclosed by the Synoptics at the close of the 
Galilaean ministry, that Jesus, after being assured of the 
faith of the Apostles, should have proceeded to urge His 
claim in the boldest and most public way. But for the 
same reason it is difficult to believe that the discourses 
connected with earlier visits to Jerusalem, which contain 
the same message, are properly dated. The interview 
with Nicodemus, as well as the cleansing of the Temple, 
may well belong to the later phase of the ministry; and 
the story of the woman of Samaria may be an incident 
of the journey from Galilee to the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The supposition that the Fourth Gospel has interwoven 
with the Galiljean period events which all belong to the 
one Judsean ministry of the last six months seems to 
the writer to go far to lighten the difficulties of the 
harmonist, and to make it possible to profit, without 
being misled, by its history. 

(o) The self-mtness of Jesus. — He publicly claims to be 
the Messiah. ‘If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly.’ 
‘Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye believed not, 
(1024. 26 ; cf. 9® *50. There is also developed a high 
doctnne of His ongin and pnmordial dignity. He is from 
God (729); He is before Abraham was (S^O; He pjad the 
Father are one (10*®) — which last is interpreted to mean 
that being a man, He makes Himself God (v.®). Pro- 
portional to His dignity are the blessings which He 
bestows — ^repose and refreshment of soul (78^, cf. 4^0, 
true life (5^®), spintual freedom (8®), resurrection and 
life everlasting (11®). 

(6) The proof of Christ's claim. — To the repeated 
demand for corroboration Jesus appeals to God as His 
witness. The source of His doctrine, God also attests its 
truth (81*). In this connexion the healing of the blind 
man (ch. 7) is thought of as decisive: When the Christ 
shall come,’ the multitude ask, ‘will he do more signs 
than those which this man hath done?’ (v.«). His 
Divine mission, it is further declared, is accredited 
by His disinterested zeal for God’s glory (8*®* ®®). On 
the other hand, great stress is laid on the fact that the 
attitude to Christ is determined by the spirit and the 
life of those who come in contact vath Him. Those who 
are of the truth instinctively recognize Him for what 
He is, as the sheep know the voice of their shepherd 
(lOS cf. 18*0. To a good man Christ is self-evidencing. 
‘If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching whether it be of God* (7i’). 

(c) TJie explanation of the Passion. — He speaks of His 
sufferings and death not merely to His disciples, but to 
thehalf-beheving (3^^), and before the multitude (lO^-*®). 
The points of view under winch the Passion is presented 
are that it is not an evidence of God’s rejection, but an 
act of self-surrender which calls forth the Father’s love 
(10^0, that death comes in the line of the vocation of a 
good shepherd (10“^ ), that it is His own voluntary act 
(10^*), and that it is at once the ground of salvation 
(31 *^*) and the secret of the gospel’s spell (12®). 

(d) The response of the hearers. — ^The Fourth Gospel 
shows us Jesus surrounded by three classes — a band 
of believers, the multitude which, though divided 
and wavering, is deeply impressed, and the religious 
leaders who regard Him with hatred or contempt. The 
charges, as in Galilee, are mainly Sabbath-breaking 
(7®) and blasphemous utterances (10®); and the 
attempt is made further to discredit Him as unleamed 
(71®) and a Galilaean (v.^O. Finally, a definite resolution 
is formed to destroy Him. What brought matters to 
a head, according to this Gospel, was the raising of 
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I.azarus, which produced a popular excitement that 
poitoiidfed the acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah, and 
gave reason to fear the infliction of the most severe 
Ktiibution by the Romans (IW. 

11. The week of the Passion. — A view may be given 
of the probable order of events between the arrival of 
Jesus in Bethany on the eve of the Sabbath and the 
Ciucifixion. 

Saturday; the supper in the house of Simon the leper 
(Jnl2iff,Mkl4^). 

Sunday* the tnumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mk lli-ioH), 
visit to the Temple, return to Bethany (Mk 11“) 

Monday visit to Jerusalem, the cursing of the fig-tree 
(Mk 11^2-14)^ the cleansing of the Temple (Mk 
return to Bethany (v 1 “) 

Tuesday: visit to Jerusalem, teaching in the Temple, 
interrogation by members of the Sanhedrin (Mk H”--"!!), 
Pharisees (12i3'i7||). and Sadducees (12i“-27!l), and others; 
parables (Mk 12i-'21|); return to Bethany 

Wednesday visit to Jerusalem, denunciation of the 
Pharisees (Mk discourse on the last things (Mk 

13®-**’ ID, deliberations of the Sanhedrin (140, the overtures 
of Judas (14‘®), return to Bethany 

Thursday: preparation for the Passover (Mk 14 ^ 2 - 16 ) the 
Last Supper (14” -“ID the Agony (143^*4211), the betrayal 
and the arrest (14^*® II). 

The chief difficulties presented by the narratives 
may be briefly noticed, (a) The Synoptists make the 
triumphal entry take place on the arrival of Jesus with the 
pilgrims from (Galilee (Mk IP® ), while according to John 
it was arranged while Jesus was staying at Bethany 
(12^ ”). 0) The anointing in Bethany, which is seemingly 
placed by Mk. (140 two days before the Passover, is 
expressly date d by Jn (120 six days before the Passover, 
(y) The day of our Lord’s death, according to all accounts, 
was on the Friday; but while the Synoptics make this 
to have been the Passover day, or the 15th Nisan (Mk 
14” ”), the Fourth Gospel represents it as the day 
before the Feast of the Passover (130, or the 14th Nisan. 
In each of these cases there is reason to believe that the 
Fourth Gospel is accurate. As regards the day of our 
Lord’s death, it is unlikely that the Passover day, which 
had the sanctity of a Sabbath, would have been pro- 
faned by the Jewish authorities engaging in business, 
while the evidence of haste in carrying out the crucifixion 
points to the same conclusion 

(1) The activity of Jesus . — In agreement with the 
general view of the Judaean ministry given in the Fourth 
Gospel, the work of Jesus during the last week falls 
mainly under the point of view of an affirmation of His 
Mtssiahship in deed and word. Naturally, also, His 
mind is turned to the future, and His discourses set 
forth the power and glory reserved for the crucified 
Messiah in the counsels of God. The explanation and 
vindication of His mission have their counterpart in an 
attack upon the principles of those who had rejected 
Him and who were plotting His destruction. 

(i) The Messianic acts . — ^The triumphal entry, in 
which Jesus was offered and accepted the homage of 
the multitude (Mk IP®*), is decisive evidence that He 
made the claim to be the Messiah. Evidently, also, there 
*s a natural connexion between the pubhc assumption 
of His dignity and the cleansing of the Temple. Accord- 
ing to one account, Jesus proceeded immediately after 
His triumphal entry to carry out the reform of the 
Temple of God (Mt 2P2* ”). 

(ii) The Messianic discourses . — The burden of the 
discourses in which the Messianic claim is prominent is 
that there awaits Him the same fate as the prophets — 
that He will be rejected by His people and put to 
death (parables of the Vine 3 rard, Mk 12^-”; and the 
Marriage Feast, Mt 22i-”). But beyond this seeming 
failure, two vistas open up into the future. The death 
is the prelude to a glorious future, when Christ will 
return a second time, accompanied by the angels, and 
will have at His command all power needed for the 
establishment and defence of His Kingdom. For this 
type of teaching the main source is the so-called 


‘Synoptic Apocalypse’ (Mk IS®-”, Mt 24<-“, Lk 21*-“), 
with the topics of the Day of the Son of Man, the Passover, 
and the Last Judgment. The other leading thought 
is that the guilt of the rejection of their Messiah will be 
terribly avenged upon the Jews in the horrors of the 
last days, and especially in the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the Temple (Mk W 2 Mt 24^- 2 isff ). 

(ui) The ‘polemics . — ^The self-vindication of Jesus 
naturally involved an examination of the position of 
those who rejected His claim. We have already seen 
the nature of His rephes to the detailed objections which 
were made to His teaching. As the crisis approaches, 
He advances, in the manner represented by the Fourth 
Gospel to be characteristic of the whole Judsean ministry, 
to an attack upon the rehgious position of His adversaries 
— especially of the professed saints and leUgious guides. 
Their hypocrisy, their spiritual pride, their blindness, 
the cupidity and cruelty which their pretended sanctity 
cannot wholly mask, are exposed in the most meraless 
invective (the Woes of Mt 23^-“). 

(2) Reasons for ihe haired of Jesus. — "W e are accustomed 
to think of the opposition to Jesus as due to a temporary 
ascendency of a diabohc element in human nature, 
but as a fact the hatred of the principal parties, and the 
murderous conspiracy in which it issued, are too easily 
intelligible from the point of view of average political 
action. The chief responsibility rests with the Sadducees, 
who dominated the Sanhednn, and who set in motion 
the machinery of the law. As we saw, they were states- 
men and ecclesiastics, and it is the recognized business 
of the statesman to maintain social order, of the ecclesi- 
astic to defend the interests of an institution, by such 
measures as the exigencies of the case seem to demand 
And if they were convinced that the popular excitement 
aroused by Jesus was likely to be made a pretext by 
the Romans for depriving them of the last vestiges of 
national existence (Jn 11”); and if, on the other hand, 
His reforming zeal in the Temple was an attack on one of 
the sources of the revenues of the priesthood (Mk 11“-”), 
they could claim that what they did was to perform an 
administrative act under the compulsion of higher expedi- 
ency. The Pharisees, while less able to strike, exhibited 
a more venomous hatred. They represented the stand- 
point of religious conservatism; and it has been no 
uncommon thing, or universally censured, for men to 
believe that what is essential in religion is old and 
unchangeable, and that it is a duty to God to suppress, 
if necessary by violence, the intrusion of new and rev- 
olutionary ideas. And though it is true that the old, 
to which they clung, itself contained the promise of 
the new, the new approached them in such unexpected 
shape that the conservative spint could feel justified 
in attempting to crush it Again, political and ecclesi- 
astical leaders depend greatly on public respect and 
confidence, and are moved by the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation to protect themselves against those who 
humiliate them or threaten to supplant them. It is 
therefore no surprising conjunction that soon after the 
exposure of the religion of the scribes and Pharisees, 
we read of a consultation to ‘take him and kill him’ 
(Mk 141 , Mt 262, Lk 20”). On the whole, there- 
fore, it would appear, not indeed that the enemies of 
Jesus were excusable, but that they were so closely 
representative of normal ways of judging and acting 
in public life as to involve mankind, as such, in the guilt 
of the plot which issued in the death of Jesus. 

(3) The preparation of a case.*— Unless resort was to 
be had to assassination, it was necessary to frame a 
capital charge which could be substantiated before a 
legal tribunal, and a series of attempts were made at 
this time to extract from Jesus statements which could 
be used for this purpose. To convict Him of blasphemy 
might be sufficient, but as the consent of the Roman 
authorities had to be procured to the death penalty, 
it was an obvious advantage to have the charge of 
sedition in reserve. The first question, evidently 
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framed by the Sanhedrin, was as to His authority 
(Mk 11^7-3*11). If we may believe the Fourth Gospel, 
He had often enough claimed to be from God, and to 
speak the things which the Father had showed Him, 
but He refuses to fail in with their design, and puts a 
question about John the Baptist which reduces them to 
confusion. It is quite probable that the incident of the 
woman taken in adultery (Jn 7S3-8“) occurred at the 
same time — the intention being to compromise Jesus by 
eliciting a merciful judgment which would have the 
character of the repudiation of a Mosaic commandment. 
Jesus avoided the snare — inasmuch as He did not 
challenge the law which visited adultery vnth death, but 
at the same time made an appeal to the consaences of 
the accusers which constrained them to fall away from 
the charge. The question about the lawfulness of paying 
tnbute to Caesar (Mk 12^®*^^!!) was designed to procure 
a deliverance which would support the chaige of treason. 
The answer of Jesus clearly meant that He regarded the 
Roman rule as part of the providential order which He 
did not propose to disturb, while yet it implied that 
there was a region into which the authority of Rome 
did not extend. While this answer baulked the im- 
mediate purpose of His questioners, it may be that it 
so far served their end as to damp the popular enthusiasm 
with which He had been welcomed to Jerusalem. The 
question of the Sadducees about re-marriage and im- 
mortahty (Mk does not seem to have had any 

more serious purpose than to make a sceptical point; 
while the question of the scribe touching the first com- 
mandment of all hkewise appears to have lain outside of 
the plot (I 228 ff |j). 

(4) The maturing of the plan . — On the Wednesday a 
meeting of the Sanhedrin was held in the house of 
Caiaphas (Mt 26®; cf. Mk UC, at which it was resolved 
to apprehend Jesus. It was of importance to avoid a 
tumult, and they found a welcome instrument in Judas, 
who could undertake to guide them to His place of 
retirement (Mk It is suggestedin all accounts 

that the motive was mercenary (Mk 14ii; cf. Jn 12®), 
but it is also implied that Judas was beside himself when 
he lent himself to such an act of treachery (Lk 22®, 
Jn IS^O. Many moderns, following De Qiiincey, have 
thought that the action of Judas was intended to force 
Jesus to put forth His power. It wquld thus be of a 
kind with the policy of Themistodes when he knew that 
the Greek fleet could conquer if driven into a corner, 
and sent a seemingly treacherous message to the Persians 
urging them to advance to the attack. It is more 
probable that Judas was a patriotic fanatic who could 
not reconcile himself to the new conception of the 
Messiah, and now judged it to he a lost cause. 

12. The Last Supper.— The Wednesday night, as 

before, was passed at Bethany. On the forenoon of 
the Thursday Jesus sent two of His disaples into the 
city, to bespeak a room from one of His friends, and to 
make the necessary preparation for the Paschal meal. 
The chronological difficulty already referred to is best 
surmounted by supposing that Jesus in partaking of 
the Passover with His disciples anticipated by a day 
the regular celebration. The matters recorded are the 
feet- washing (Jn 13^ ), the announcement of the 
betrayal (Mk the institution of the sacra- 

ment of the Lord's Supper (Mk 142*-26, Mt 

Lk 1 Co and the farewell discourses 

(Jn 14-17). 

13. The Institution of the Lord's Supper.— It was in 
accordance with a deeply human instinct that Jesus, 
knowing the hour of separation to be at hand, desired to 
celebrate in the company of His disciples, whom He 
sometimes called His children, the most solemn domestic 
observance of OT religion (Lk 22i8). It was further 
in agreement with His method of teaching that, in 
ctstributing to them bread and wme, He should have 
given to the act the significance of a parable and made 
It to testify of spiritual things (Mk 14225-). 


In the older penod of controversy the questions agitated 
were of a kind which could be settled only by hi^ doctrinal 
considerations, but there has been a recent discussion of 
the whole subject, conducted on literary and historical 
grounds, in which the following questions have been raised. 

(1) Did Jesus intend to institute a rite which should be 
repeated among His followers as the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper? The main reason for denying it is that there is no 
injunction to repeat it m Mk. or Mt , or in the oldest text of 
Lk., and that we are thus thrown back on St. Paul as the sole 
authority. Some have therefore thought of the Apostle, 
who was familiar with the power of mysteries, as the founder 
of the institution (P Gardner, The Ongin of the Lord's Supper, 
1893) But the recollection of its repetition as a sacrament 
goes back to the earliest days of the Church (Ac 2^2 46) ; and, 
besides, it is incredible that * a usage which was practically 
the invention of St. Paul could have ^read from an outlying 
Gentile Church over the whole of Christendom’ (Sanday, 
Outlines). 

(2) Are the elements of bread and wine an essential part 
of the observance? It has been contended by Hamack 
(Tl/ vii, 2) that in the pnmitive usage the only constant 
element was bread, and that water was frequently, if not 
commonly, used in place of wine. If a liberty is to be 
allowed with the original institution, there is less to be said 
in favour of unfermented wme, which destroys the symbolism, 
than of water, which was expressly used by our Lord as an 
emblem of the highest blessings which He bestows (Jn 41 ^ 
737 ). 

(3) How was the sacrament intended to be observed? 
Was it intended to become an element in a purely religious 
service, or to be grafted as an actual meal upon the social 
life of a community? It was certainly instituted in con- 
nexion with a common meal; in Apostolic times it followed 
on, if it was not identical with, the Agape; and this mode 
of observance continued to, be popular, as Augustine attests, 
down to the fifth century But, while there may be reason 
to regret that a mode of observance ceased which was calcu- 
lated to have a hallowing influence in the sphere of social 
intercourse, now almost entireljf secularized, we must believe 
with St. Paul that the primitive association of it with a 
common supper entailed the greater danger of secularizing, 
and even profaning, the sacrament (1 C!o I 121 22 ). 

(4) What meaning did Jesus intend the sacrament to 
convey? In recent discussion it has been conceived as 
essentially predictive in character — i.e. as a foretaste of the 
communion which the disciples would enjoy with their 
Master in the future Kingdom of Heaven. Its central lesson 
has also been declared to be that food and drink when nghtly 
used are a means of grace — that they become ‘ the food 
of the soul when partaken of with thanks^ving, in memory 
of Chnst’s death’ (Hamack). Wirhout denying to these 
suggestions an element of truth, it may be firmly held that 
the average thought of the Church has more nearly divined 
the meaning of Jesus in interpreting it as a parable of 
salvation through His sacrifice. The bread and wine were 
S 3 miboIs of the strength and joy which Christ bestowed 
through His hfe-giving gospel, and He desired His death 
to be remembered as the sacrifice which in some way ratified 
and ushered in the new dispensation (Mk 1424). 

The attitude of the Fourth Gospel to the Lord’s 
Supper is enigmatical. It relates the incident of the 
feet-washing ( 132 a), and furnishes in another context 
a discourse which has the aspect of containing the 
sacramental teaching of the Gospel (6“® ). It is in- 
credible that there was a purpose of denying the institu- 
tion of the ordinance by Christ, but it may well be that 
the Fourth Gospel intended to emphasize the truth that 
‘eating of the flesh and dnnking of the blood’ of Christ 
is a spiritual act which is not tied exclusively to the 
rite of the Lord’s Supper. 

14. The inner life of Jesus during the period. — ^The 
soul of Jesus was agitated by a succession of deep 
and conflicting emotions. Amid the hosannas of the 
triumphal entry He wept over Jerusalem (Lk IQW). 
In pain and wrath He contended with His enemies, and 
in the intervals of conflict He spoke of a peace which 
the world could not take away, and uttered words of 
thanksgiving and joy. He was gladdened by tokens of 
faith and devotion from His followers (Jn 12®), and 
He was also wounded in the house of His friends, when 
one of the Twelve became the tool of His eneirues, and 
even Peter’s faith failed. More and more exclusively 
He felt Himself thrown for sympathy on the unseen 
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presence of the Father (16*®). ‘Every night he went 
out, and lodged in the mount that is caUed the mount of 
Olives’ (Lk 2137). He probably spent the night in the 
open air and gave hours of vigil to the duty, which He 
now so earnestly enforced, of watching and praying. It 
was to look around and before, and to look upward to 
the Father, that He left the supper-room and ‘went 
unto a place called Gethsemane’ (Mk 1432-42). it may 
well be that there were many thoughts that burdened 
His mind in the Agony, but the plain sense of the narra- 
tive is that He prayed that He might be enabled, in 
some other way than through shame and death, to 
accomphsh the work which had been given Him. Being 
truly man, He could shrink from the impending ordeal 
of humiliation and suffenng, and ask to be spared; 
being the perfect Son, He added, ' howbeit not what I 
will, but what thou wilt’ (v.®). ‘To such a prayer the 
only possible answer was that He received from the 
Father the assurance that according to His holy and 
lo\ing counsel there was no other possible way’ (Weiss, 
11. 500). Then He arose and went forward to meet the 
armed band which Judas had guided through the dark- 
ness to His retreat. 

16. The Passion.— 'The order of events . — 

The arrest, in Gethsemane on the Thursday, some time 
before midnight (Mk 144-62 Mt 2647-66 Lk 2247-63. i8i-‘2). 

Removal to the palace of the high pnest , private examina- 
tion by Annas (Jn 1843^ ) , . . 

Trial in the early morning before the Sanhednn, meeting 
in the high priest’s palace, and presided over by Caiaphas. 
condemnatwn and buffeting (Mk 1453-65, Mt 2667 Lk 
2266-71). Peter’s denial (Mk 1466-72(1). 

Trial before Pilate at daybreak, probably in the Fort of 
Antonia (Mk 152-5, Mt 27“-44, Lk 23^-®, Jn 1833-38). 

Jesus before Herod (Lk 236‘^2) . 

The Roman trial resumed, the sentence, the mocking, and 
the scourging (Mk 156 20, Mt Lk Jn 1839 

1946). 

The journey to the Cross (Mk 1520-23, Mt 27«-34. Lk 2328-32, 
Jn 19» 17) 

The Crucifixion, beginning at 9 a 
noon-day (Jn 19<4); death and burial 
Lk 23«-6«, Jn 192- 42) 

The pnmary source is the narrative in Mk., which, 
however, becomes meagre and somewhat external in 
its report of the events subsequent to Peter’s fall. The 
author of the Fourth Gospel claims to have had oppor- 
tunities for a more intimate view of things (Jn isi®), and 
as a fact gives illuminating information about the more 
secret proceedings of the authorities. Lk. adds some 
incidents, notably the appearance before Herod, 

(1) The trials.’— In the Jewish trial there are usually 
distinguished two stages— a private examination before 
Annas (Jn IS^®^ ). and the prosecution before the San- 
hedrin under the presidency of Caiaphas (Mk 1463). 

• There is, moreover, reason to suppose that the second 
of these was a meeting of a committee of the Sanhedrin 
held during the night, or of the Sanhedrin meeting as 
a committee, and that it was followed by a regular 
session of the Council at daybreak, at which the pro- 
visional finding was formally ratified (Mk 15’), 

(i) The examination before Annas. — Annas, who had 
been deposed from the high priesthood twenty years 
before, continued to be the de facto leader of the Council, 
and it was natural for him to wish to see Jesus, with a 
view to putting matters in train. In reply to his question 
about His disciples and His teaching, Jesus asked him to 
call his witnesses— the point being that according to 
Jewish law a man was held to be innocent, and even 
unaccused, until hostile witnesses had stated their case. 

(ii) The trial before the Sanhednn. — At the subsequent 
meeting of the Council the ordinary procedure was 
followed, and the indictment was made by witnesses. 
The charge which they brought forward was a con- 
structive charge of blasphemy, founded on the state- 
ment that He had attacked sacred institutions in 
threatening to destroy the Temple (Mk 1458). The 
evidence not being consistent (v,69), the high priest 


M. (Mk 1525), or after 
(Mk 1534-47, Mt 2746 61, 


appealed directly to Jesus to say if He claimed to be 
the Chnst (v.^’). Though this question was contrary 
to law, which forbade any one to be condemned to death 
on his own confession, Jesus answered ‘I am.* The 
supernatural claim was forthwith declared, with signs 
of horror and indignation, to amount to blasphemy, 
and He was ‘condemned to be worthy of death’ (v.64). 
That a formal meeting of the Sanhedrin was thereafter 
held to ratify the judgment is implied in Mk 152, and 
was probably necessary to regularize the proceedings, 
as capital tnals might be begun only in the daytime. 
(On this and cognate points, see Taylor Innes, The Trial 
of Jesus Chnst, 1905.) 

(ill) The Roman, trial. — It is not quite certain whether 
the Sanhedrin had the nght of trying a person on a 
capital charge, in any case, a death-sentence required to 
be endorsed by the Roman governor. The Jews obviously 
took the position that in a case of the kind it was the 
duty of the governor to give effect to their judgment 
without going into its merits; but Pilate insisted on his 
right to make a full review of the charge and its grounds. 
In this situation, against which they protested, they 
felt the difficulty of securing sentence on the religious 
charge of blasphemy, and accordingly fell back on the 
political charge of treason. ‘ They began to accuse him, 
saying, We found this man perverting our nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and saying that 
he himself is Christ a king’ (Lk 232). in reply to Pilate’s 
question, Jesus claimed to be a king, but doubtless dis- 
armed the governor's suspicion by some such addition as 
that He was a king in the realm of the truth (Jn 1836). 
Then follow three devices of Pilate to evade responsibility 
— the remand to the tribunal of the vassal-pnnce of 
Galilee, Herod Antipas (Lk 238ff ) ; the proposal to scourge 
Him and release Him (v.^®); and the reference to the 
multitude (Mk 156ff ). Foiled in each attempt, he still 
hesitated, when the accusers put the matter in a light 
which overwhelmed his scruples. They threatened to 
complain that he had not supported them in stamping 
out treason (Jn 1972). Tiberius was known to be 
peculiarly sensitive on the point of laesa majestas, while 
Pilate's hands were not so clean that he could welcome 
any investigation; and he therefore pronounced Him 
guilty of sedition as the pretended king of the Jews, and 
delivered Him to be crucified (v.78). He was then 
scourged dressed with mock emblems of royalty, treated 
with derision and insult, and led forth to the place of 
execution (Mk 1576ff ). . , , , 

The action of the fudges.— There has been considerable 
discussion of the action of the judges of Jes^ from the 
point of view of Jewish and Roman law. That the pro- 
cedure and verdict of the Jewish authorities were accordmg 
to the law wluch they were set to adimnister has been i^y 
argued by Salvador {Hist, des Institutions de Mois^, 1862), 
but it seems to have been shown that in the proceeding the 

most sac redprinciplesof Jewish jurisprudencewere violated, 
and that ‘ the process had neither the form nor the fairness 
of a judicial trial ’ (Taylor Innes, op. ait.) . It has also been 
argued that in view 01 the requirements of the Roman law, 
and of the duties of his position, Pilate w^ right m passing 
sentence of death fFitzjames Stephen, Liof^v, Einialityt 
Fraternity). On llais it must be said that as Pilate did not 
believe Jesus to be guilty of the crime imputed to Him, 
he must be held to have transgressed the spirit of Roman 
justice On the other hand, it is true that the claim of 
Jesus was truly inconsistent -with the claim of the State 
which Cajsar represented.’ and that in sentencing Jesus to 
death Pilate faithfully, if unconsciously, mteipreted the 
antagonism of the Roman Empire and the Chnstian religion 
CTaylor Innes, op. dt. p. 122). 

(2) The disdTles in the cmfs.— The disciples made no 
heroic figure in the catastrophe. They took to flight at 
the arrest (Mk 1460), and Peter, who followed afar off, 
denied his Master with curses (v 66ff*)- It is also signifi- 
cant that no attempt was made to capture the Apostles; 
apart from Jesus it was evidently thought that they 
were quite negligible. In fairness it should, however, 
be remembered that the two opportunities which they 
might have had of showing their courage were denied 
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them — they were forbidden by Jesus to resist when 
He was arrested (Mt 26S2), and no witnesses were allowed 
to come forward m His defence at the trial. The beloved 
disciple, along with Mary, the mother of Jesus, and two 
other women, was present at the crucifixion (Jn IQ*®). 

(3) The hearing of Jesus— The words of Jesus during 
the last day were few. For the most part He listened to 
the accusations, and bore the indignities, in silence. 
The oldest report, while making Him testify that He 
suffered and died as the Messiah, represents Him as 
deliberately refusing to answer the false witnesses, or 
to plead before Pilate. The other accounts relate that 
He condescended, as is probable enough, to point out the 
iniquity of the procedure (Mt 2088, Jn and to 
explain to Pilate the true nature of His claim (Jn 183«). 
The decision in Gethsemane gave Him the insight and 
the resolution that bore Him unshaken through the 
ordeal of the trials. He expressed the assurance that, 
had He asked, the Father would have delivered Him by 
His angels (Mt 2653); but He knew the Father’s will, 
to which He had bowed, to be that, according to the 
Scriptures (v.w), He should be led as a lamb to the 
slaughter. What He felt towards Hiis enemies can only 
be gathered from His silence — which may have had in 
it an element of holy scorn, but certainly also involved 
compassion for the blinded men who were now fixedly 
committed to their murderous purpose. Whether 
actually heard by witnesses or not, the first word on the 
cross (Lk 2334) assuredly expresses an authentic thought 
of Him who had taught, ‘ Love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you’ (Mt 5«). Only less striking 
is the self-forgetting sympathy that came to expression 
in the journey of Jesus to the cross, when the women 
bewailed and lamented Him: ‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your 
children’ (Lk 2328). 

(4) The Crucifixion. — The scene of the execution was 
Golgotha (Mk 1522 ). possibly so named from the skull- 
like contour of the eminence. Crucifixion was a form 
of death by torture which was reserved by the Romans 
for slaves and rebels, and that combined the height of 
ignominy with the extremity of suffering. ‘Terrible 
were the sufferings caused by the piercing of the hands 
and the feet in the most sensitive parts, the extension 
of the limbs with their burning wounds, the impeding of 
the circulation of the blood, the growing oppression and 
exhaustion, the increasing thirst under the long-drawn 
mortal agonies’ (Weiss, ii. 536). The indigmty of such 
a death was heightened by the spectacle of the soldiers 
casting lots for His garments (Mk 15“), and by the taunts 
of His fellow-sufferers, of the multitude, and of the priests 
(vv.2»‘«). The narcotic draught which was usually 
offered to the victim, was refused by Jesus (v^). 
For six hours, according to vv.»- «, His torments 
endured; and late in the afternoon, with a loud cry. He 
expired (v.®?). The accompanying signs, according to 
Mk„ were a darkness lasting for three hours (v.®®), and 
the rending of the veil of the Temple (v.®8), to which 
Mt. adds the portent — ‘ many bodies of the saints that 
had fallen asleep were raised’ (2782). Both, along with 
Lk (2347), record a confession of faith by the Roman 
centurion. Jn. relates, with a solemn affirmation of 
the authority of an eye-witness, that a soldier ‘pierced 
his side with a spear, and straightway there came out 
blood and water’ (19«). 

The Seven Words on the cross are commonly supposed 
to have been spoken in the following order: — 

(1) * Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do’ (Lk 23-»4) — assigned to the time when He was being 
nailed to the cross. 

(2) ‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise* (v.4«) — 
spoken to the penitent robber. 

(3) 'Woman, behold thy son*; ‘Behold thy mother’ 
(Jn 19“ 27) — spoken to Mary, and to the beloved disciple. 

(4) ‘I thiTsV (V.28). 

(5) ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
(Mk 15«. Mt 27«). 


(6) ‘It is finished’ (Jn 19®°). 

(7) ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit’ (Lk 
23«). 

The ‘words’ are not all equally certain. On textual 
grounds (1) is placed by WH m double brackets, and 
is regarded by Weiss as unquestionably a second-century 
gloss The incident of the pemtent robber was unknown 
to the oldest tradition. Evidently there was also un- 
certainty as to the last utterance of Jesus That 
reported by Mk.-Mt. is certainly authentic; none could 
have invented a saying which ascribed to Jesus a sense 
of desertion by the Father in the hour of death. On the 
other hand, the character of Jesus requires us to beheve 
that upon the agony there supervened the filial trust 
and resignation which find expression in the Lukan and 
Johannine words. 

(5) The hurCal. — There were friends of Jesus who, 
though powerless to resist the general will, were at least 
able to secure the seemly bunal of the body With 
Pilate’s permission, Joseph of Arimathaea, with whom 
Nicodemus is associated (Jn 19®°), had the corpse re- 
moved from the cross, wrapped in a linen cloth, and laid 
in a rock-hewn tomb — the entrance to which was closed 
by a great stone (Mk 154®® ||). Mt. adds that, at the 
request of the Jewish authorities, the stone was sealed, 
and a guard set over the tomb (2782-8®). 

16. The Resurrection, — Nothing in history is more 
certain than that the disciples of Jesus beheved that, 
after being crucified, dead and buried, He rose again 
from the dead on the third day, and that at intervals 
thereafter He met and conversed with them in different 
places. The proof that they believed this is the existence 
of the Chnstian Church. It is simply inconceivable that 
the scattered and disheartened remnant could have 
found a rallying-point and a gospel in the memory of 
one who had been put to death as a criminal, if they had 
not believed that God had owned Him and accredited 
His mission in raising Him up from the dead. There 
are many difficulties connected with the subject, and 
the narratives, which are disappointingly meagre, also 
contain irreconcilable discrepancies; but those who 
approach it under the impression of the uniqueness of 
Christ’s Person and of His claim on God, find the 
historical testimony sufficient to guarantee the credibility 
of the central fact. 

(1) The rising on the third day. — There is a consensus 
of testimony in the Gospels to the following facts— that 
on the mormng of the first day of the week certain 
women went to the sepulchre, that they found the stone 
rolled away and the grave empty, that they were in- 
formed by an angel that Jesus was risen, and that they 
were bidden to convey the news to the other disciples. 
Whether the discovery was first made by Mary Magdalene 
alone (Jn 20^), or in company with other women (Mk 160 ; 
whether there was one angel (Mt 2S^), or two (Jn 2012 ); 
whether fear or joy preponderated (Mk 16®, Mt 28®), were 
points on which the report varied. A more serious 
discrepancy is that, according to the oldest source, the 
message to the disciples was that they would meet the 
risen Lord in Galilee (Mk 167, Mt 287); while as a fact 
all the Gospels, except the mutilated Mk., proceed to 
narrate appearances in Jerusalem, and Lk. knows of 
no other. It cannot, however, be said that the incon- 
sistency is insuperable, as Mt, has consciously combined 
the Galfisean promise with a reference to a preliminary 
appearance in Jerusalem (Mt 28®-!°). 

(2) The places and number of the appearances. — Subject 
to the possibility of confusion arising from the slightness 
of the allusions, the Biblical list is as follows: — 


(1) To certain women as they retumedfrom the sepulchre 
(Mt 28 ®**®). 

(2) To Mary Magdalene on the same day (Jn 20!!-!®). 

^■r T? P^er, on the day of the Resurrection, in Jerusalem 
(Lk 24®*, 1 Co 1^) 

(4) To two disciples on the same day on the way ia 
Emmaus (Lk 24!®-36: cf. Mk IG^®. w). 
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(5) To the ten Apostles on the same day in Jerusalem 

(Mk Lk 24 Jn 2019-23, 1 Co IS®). 

(6) To the eleven Apostles a week later in Jerusalem 
(Jn 2028 29). 

(7) To several disciples, including at least four Apostles, 
at the Sea of Galilee (Jn 21^-^). 

(8) To five hundred brethren (1 Co 15®; cf perhaps 
Mt 28 i6'20). 

(9) To James (1 Co IS^). 

(10) To the Apostles at Jerusalem before the Ascension 
(Lk 2450*82, Ac 1® 8, cf. Mk Ifii®), St. Paul adds the 
appearance to himself on the way to Damascus (1 Co 15® 9i). 
(mlligan, Resurrection of our Lord, 259^261). 

The accounts present many difficulties. Why does 
Mt. relate the appearance in Jerusalem to the women 
only, and ignore the all-important manifestations to 
the Twelve? If, according to the message of the angel, 
the scene of the intercourse of the risen Lord with His 
disciples was to be in Gahlee, why does Lk. record only 
appearances in Jerusalem and in the neighbourhood? 
Further, as the disciples are in Jerusalem eight days after 
the Resurrection, and again at the Ascension, it seems 
difficult to interpolate a return to Galilee in which the 
Apostles resumed their former avocations (Jn 21®). 
It has been supposed by some that after the Crucifixion 
the disciples returned to Galilee, that it was among 
the haunts which were instinct with memories of Him 
that Jesus returned to them in vision, and that this 
older recollection, though not altogether eradicated, 
has been blurred in the Gospels by later mampula- 
tion. But the most certain of all the facts is that 
belief in the Resurrection began on the third day — which 
points to Jerusalem; while the difficulty about fitting 
the Gahlaean appearances into the chronological scheme 
is reduced by consideration of the rapidity with which 
the little country could be traversed. 

(3) The mode of existence of the risen Christ. — There 
are two sets of notices which are not easily combined 
in an intelligible conception. On the one hand, there 
are several statements which create the impression 
that Jesus resumed the same mode of bodily existence 
which was interrupted at His death upon the cross. 
The story of the empty tomb (Mk meant that 

the body which had hung upon the cross was revivified. 
That it was a body of flesh and blood, capable of being 
handled, and sustained by food and drink — ^not an 
apparition of a spiritualistic kind, — ^is a point which is 
specially emphasi 2 ed in details of the narratives (Jn 202’, 
Lk 24®8). On the other hand, it is far from being a 
normal life in the body. His face and form have 
a strange aspect. He appears suddenly m the midst, 
the doors being shut (Jn 202®), and as suddenly 
vanishes out of their sight (Lk 24®i). To this senes 
belong the references of St. Paul, who places the appear- 
ance to himself on a level with the others, and speaks 
of Christ as possessing a body which is not of flesh and 
blood, but has been transfigured and glorified (1 Co 15®® 
Ph 321) . The explanation of the phenomena, according 
to Schleiermacher, is that in the one set of statements 
we have the matter described from the side of the risen 
Christ, in the other an account of the impression which 
He made on the disciples iLeben Jem). Others con- 
ceive that while after the Resurrection He existed as a 
spiritual being, He yet assumed material substance and 
form at special moments for special purposes (Rothe, 
Theologische Ethik). The primitive theory probably was 
that after the Resurrection His mode of existence was 
the same as during the ministry, with an augmenta- 
tion of the power over His body which He even then 
possessed (Mk and that only at the Ascension was 
the body transformed. Some modern theologians hold 
that the body was raised from the grave as a spiritual 
body, others that it was gradually spiritualized in the 
period between the Resurrection and the Ascpsion. 
The phenomena belong to a sphere about which we 
cannot dogmatize. 

< 4 ) Denial of the ResurrecUon. — ^The negative case has 


two branches: (1) a critical examination of the historical 
evidence, (2) a hypothesis which shall explain how the 
Church came to believe that Jesus had risen from the 
dead. On the first head it has already been suggested 
that it is unfair to magnify the discrepancies and ignore 
the important consensus. 

The explanations began with (1) the theory of imposture. 
The disciples, it was said, were unwilling to return to work, 
and in order that they might still have a message, they stole 
the body, and pretended that Christ had risen (Reimarus, 
Von dem Zweeke Jesu u. seiner J Unger, 1892). No one 
now believes that any great rehgion, least of all Christianity, 
was founded on f raud. The disciples might indeed have been 
themselves deceived by finding the tomb empty. Joseph 
of Arimatliffia might have removed the body to another 
grave without the knowledge of the disciples (O, Holtzmann, 
Xeben Jesu, 1901) . But it is difficult to believe that a mis- 
apprehension so easily corrected could have been allowed to 
develop into the universal belief that He had been seen alive. 

(2) In the school of Eighteenth Century Rationalism the 
favourite explanation was that Jesus did not really die 
ike cross, but revived m the cool of the sepulchre, and again 
appeared among His disciples (most recently Hase, Gesch. 
Jesu^, 727 ff.). It is true that to escape with His life after 
being nailed to the cross might have been d^cribed as a 
resurrection from the dead; but it is incredible that the 
Roman soldiers should have failed to carry out the execution 
of a condemned man, and equally incredible that a lacerated 
and emaciated man, who soon afterwards died of His 
wounds, should have made the impression of having come 
off as more than a conqueror, 

(3) The usual explanation now given from the natural- 
istic standpointisthattheappearanceswerejrwreli/msionaT^. 
Visions are common phenomena of the religious hfe in 
times of excitement; they are, moreover, often contagious, 
and it is supposed that they began with the women, prob- 
ably with Mary Magdalene (Renan, Life of Jesus, En^. tr, 
p 2^) , and were repeated for a time in the Apostolic circle. 
Themost weightyobjectionsto thishypothesis are, that while 
in other cases the visions have followed faith, m the case 
before us they created it out of sorrow and despair, and 
also that while other visions have led to nothing consider- 
able, these brought the Church, in to existence and im- 
measurably enriched the higher life of the world. 

(4) The hypothesis, of Keim is to the effect that ap- 

pearances were r&al in so far that Jesus, whose spirit had 
returned to God, produced upon the minds of bdievers im- 
pressions which they interpreted as bodily manifestations. 
^Christian faith oversteps these boundaries (of the natural 
order), not merely in the certain assurance that Jesus took 
His course to the higher world of spirits, but also in the 
conviction that it was He and no other who, as dead yet 
risen again, as celestially glorified even if not risen, vouch- 
safed visions to His disciples. It thus completes and 
illumines what to science remained an obscure point and a 
vexatious limitation of its knowledge’ (Jesus of Nazara, 
Eng. tr. vi. p. 360). This theory deserves to be treated 
with more respect than it has commonly received, from 
apolodsts. It at least rejects the idea that the visions 
were hallucinations; and we are not so well-informed as to 
the nature of existence as to be able to deny reality to what 
is given in experiences which are due to the power, and 
wmch are according to the purpose, of God. The most 
serious difficulty for those who follow the records is that it 
supposes that the grave was not left empty, and that the 
body underwent corruption. . . 

(5) Another theory, which has recently had some currency 

(Martineau,Seaiof Aufhoritj/znEeZ4p2O7i,pp.363-7).findsth0 

oasis of the belief in a physical resurrection in a misconcep- 
tion of the meaning of mystical vlterances of the disciples aboiU 
union and communion with Christ. It is, however, clear 
that St. Paul distinguished very clearly between the experi- 
ence that to him * to live was Christ,’ or that.* Christ lived in 
him,’ and the appearance which he had witnessed on the 
way to Damascus. ‘They said they had seen Jesus after 
His death, and their hearers understood them to mean they 
had seen Him in the body.’ If they were not put right by 
theApostles, it isfairlysaid that this somewhat compromised 
their character for candour (Bruce, Apologetic^, 396 f.). 

The impression conveyed by a review of the various 
theories is that the phenomena which generated the faith 
of the Church have not been explained on naturalistic 
principles. They are inteUigihle only as an intermin- 
gling of two universes of being ordinarily kept distinct. 
They have something in common with the phenomena 
of Spiritualism, and as a fact the Spiritualist claims 
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to understand elements in the story which Christians mutually inconsistent. This holds good, first, in the 

have humbly accepted in faith, and to find supremely region of temperament. It is easy to show that at least 

credible what the ordinary rationalism dismisses as three of the recognized temperaments — the sanguine, 
superstition. It is, however, only in a very indirect the melancholic, and the choleric, were mamfested by 
way, if at all, that Christian faith can derive support Jesus, and that what is good in the phlegmatic had its 
from Spiritualism. It seems to be proved that if com- counterpart in His repose and purposefulness. From a 
munication is estabhshed at all with the spirit- world, similar point of view it has been said that ‘there was*in 
it IS merely with ‘the dregs and lees of the unseen Him the woman-heart as well as the manly brain all 

universe ’ — with spints who either have not the power that was most manly and all that was most womanly 

or else the will to commumcate anything of importance to (F. W. Robertson, Serm. li. 23 1 , but contrariwise Hase: 
man; and, this being so, the Resurrection and appear- *His character was thoroughly masculine,’ §31). It 
ances of Christ, with their umque and far-reaching has been held by some that He belonged to the class of 
spiritual result, come under a totally different Divine ecstatic men, by others that He reasoned and acted with 
economy. In the risen Christ we have the one authentic the seremty of the sage: the truth is that repose was 
glimpse of the world which otherwise can do no more the normal condition of His spirit, but that it was mteiv 
than attest its existence to those who peep and mutter mittently broken by prophetic experiences of vision and 
(Waite, Studies in Mysticism, 1906). tumult. On the intellectual side we find the abstract 

(5) Significance of the Remrrection. — (a) In the power which unerringly seizes upon the vital principle, 
Pnmitive Church the Resurrection was regarded as at umted with the poet’s mind which delights to clothe the 
once the authentication of Christianity, and a vitally idea with form and colour and to find for it the most 
important element of doctrine. Its apologetic value perfect artistic expression. Another and more im- 
was appraised equally highly in the appeal to Jews and to pressive contrast is presented in the force and the gentle- 
Gentiles (Ac4i® 17^1). The argument was that God had ness of His character. From Him there "went out an 
accredited Jesus’ mission and accepted His work in mfluence which either awed men into docile submission 
raising Him. up from the dead. In recent apologetic, at or roused them to a frenzy of opposition, while the same 
least of the English school, there has been a tendency Jesus spoke words of tender solace to a penitent Magda- 
to stake the truth of Christianity on the evidence for lene, and called the little children to His side. He also 
the Resurrection (Row, Christian Evidences, 1887); but combined with wide outlook and sublime^ purpose an 
it is always to be remembered that the evidence for the active interest in small thmgs and in inconsiderable per- 
miracle itself depends for its credibility on the anterior sons. Recognizing it as His vocation to build the King- 
impression of the supernatural made by the Person of dom of God, He did not consider a day lost in which He 
Christ. It is not so generally recognized that the Resur- conversed with a woman of Samaria at a wayside well, 
rection has the value of a vindication of the ways of While these and similar traits help to give greater 
God. Had the Ruler of the Urn verse given no sign vividnesstoourconceptionof Jesus, the essential content 

when the spotless and loving Christ was made away of what is called His character lies in His attitude, on 
with by His murderers, the problem of evil would have the one hand to the Father, on the other to the problems 
been weU-nigh overwhelming, and faith in the supremacy of duty which arise for a man among men. 
of a moral order would have lacked one of its strongest (1) Beginning with the Qod-ward side of the character 
supports, (6) Doctrmally the Resurrection was regarded of Jesus, that which we describe as piety, we find that 
as possessing a high significance for Chnst Himself It it combines familiar traits with others which are novel 
is, indeed, an exaggeration to say that for St. Paul the and unique. To a large extent it is a fulfilment of the 
Resurrection had the importance which earlier thought Jewish ideal of piety, but it shows impressive omissions 
claimed for the Baptism, and later thought for the Virgin and deviations from the OT pattern. He fulfils it in 
Birth, viz, of constituting Jesus Son of God; but he at that He has a constant sense of the presence of God, and 
least regarded it as marking the transition from the fore- regards all events as instinct with a Divine meaning of 
shadowing to the full reality of the power and glory of guidance, of blessing, or of judgment. He lives in 
theSonof God (Ro D). It was also the source of the most habitual prayerfulness, giving thanks, supplicating, 
characteristic and vital elements of his eschatological interceding for others. He shows a sensitive reverence 
teaching. In the life of the risen Christ he saw the for all that is called God — His name, His word, His 
prototype of the life which awaits those that are His in house, and is full of prophetic zeal for His honour. It is 
the future state (Phil 3^0 • He also used the resurrection His meat and His dnnk to labour in the tasks which are 
of Christ, though assuredly without any suggestion that made known to Him as the will of God. When that will 
it was only a figure, as a parable of the beglnmng, the approaches Him as a call to suffer and die, He trusts 
mamfestations, and the goal of the new life (Ro 6*). implicitly in the wisdom and goodness of the Father, and 
16. The character of Jesus. — ^In this section it is not prays that His will be done, 
proposed to deal with the doctrine of the Person of There are, however, two significant particulars in 
Christ (see Person op Christ), but only to gather up which the religion of Jesus, if we may so term it, differed 
the main features of the character of the Man Christ from the piety of Hebrew saints, as well as of the saints 
Jesus as it is portrayed m the Gospels. The point of of Christian times, (a) The pemtential note is one of 
view IS somewhat modern, but does not necessarily the most distinctive features of the OT. The depth of 
imply a naturalistic or Unitarian interpretation of the sense of sin may almost be said to be the measure of 
Christ (Keim, Jesus of Nasara, Eng. tr. vol. ii.; Peabody, sanctity, and the same may be said of those whom the 
Jesus Christ and the Christian Character, 1906, ch. ii.). Christian Church has chiefly venerated as its religious 
The task of describing the character of Jesus is difficult, heroes. But of pemtence the experience of Jesus shows 
Jesus is one of the most real and life-like figures in history, no trace. While teaching His disciples to pray, ‘ Forgive 
and there is a way of observing, feeling, and judging us our debts,' He Himself never confessed sin. Neither 
which is unmistakably Christ-like; but when we try in Gethsemane nor on the cross, when the near approach 
to describe Him we are in danger of setting forth ‘ a mere of death challenged Him to pass righteous judgment on 
personified system of morals and psychology, consist- His past life, was He conscious of any lapse from fidelity 
ing of a catalogue of all possible virtues and capabilities ’ to the Father’s commands. — (6) A second note of Hebrew 
(Hase). There is therefore something to be said for piety is a sense of dependence upon God, accompanied 
leaving the matter where it is left by the Gospels, which by the knowledge that to Him belongs the glory, and 
simply reveal the character in telling the story of the that the human instrument counts for nothing in corn- 
life. The general observation which is most convincing parison. But Jesus, while confessing His dependence on 
is that in Jesus there were combinations of qualities the Father in teaching and healing, does not speak of 
which are usually found in isolation, and regarded as Himself as a mere agent who delivers a message and 
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accomplishes a work— and is forthwith forgotten. 
Enjoying a filial intimacy with God which contrasts 
markedly with the aloofness of God in OT times, and 
the fear mamfested in His presence even by prophets, 
He claimed prerogatives which they would have re- 
garded as a usurpation of the sphere of God. For He 
forgave sins, claimed a faith and a devotion toward 
Himself which were indistinguishable from worship, 
and foretold that He would return to judge the world. 
What makes these utterances the more striking is that 
He simultaneously invited men to learn of Him as meek 
and lowly in heart (Mt We therefore seem to be 

dnven to the conclusion that Jesus was less than a saint, 
unless He was more than a man. Unless He was sinless, 
He was guilty of a self-nghteousness which was more 
bhnded than that of the Pharisees; and unless He had a 
umque digmty and commission. He was guilty of an 
overweemng arrogance. The hypothesis of a umque 
expenence and vocation, or the behef that He was in a 
umque sense Divine, is more credible than the charge of 
imperfect piety. 

(2) In studying the character of Jesus on the ethical side, 
it is useful to observe the form in which He recogmzed 
and realized the fundamental virtues. Wisdom He 
would scarcely have descnbed as a virtue. He did not 
Himself possess or value it m the range which it began 
to have with the Greeks, but He assuredly had wisdom 
m the grand way of thinking deep thoughts about God and 
man which have been worked up in philosophical systems, 
and also m the homely form of prudent dealing with 
tasks and dangers. Courage He certainly did not 
illustrate in the typical form that it assumes in a man 
of war; but there is abundant proof of physical 
as well as of moral courage in the heroism which led 
Him, while discarding force and foreseeing the issue, 
to go up to confront His powerful enemies in the name 
of God and truth. One glimpse of His bearing is un- 
forgettable. ‘And they were in the way going up to 
Jerusalem; and Jesus was going before them; and 
they were amazed; and they that followed were afraid* 
(Mk 10^2). The virtue of temperance or self-control 
might seem to lie on a plane on which He did not con- 
descend to be tried. But in its essence, as the virtue 
which requires the surrender of the lower for the higher, 
of the temporary for the enduring good, it has its illustra- 
tion, not merely in the victory of the Temptation, but 
in the mould of self-sacrifice in which His whole life was 
cast. Justice, as the virtue which renders to all their 
due, entered deeply into the thought and life of Jesus. 
The parable of the Unjust Steward, which on a super- 
ficial view makes light of dishonesty, is placed in a 
setting of words of Jesus from which it appears that He 
thought it useful to give His disciples the test of an 
honest man, and even made common honesty a condition 
of admission to life (Lk it is also noteworthy 

how often He commends the wise and faithful servant; 
while His own ideal might be summed up as the 
performance with fidelity of His appointed work. Not 
even the sympathy of Jesus is more distinctive than His 
conscientiousness in regard to the claims both of God 
and of man. 

The character of Jesus also exemplified the funda- 
mental quahty of steadfastness. He praised it in 
others: John the Baptist, who was no reed shaken with 
the wind; Simon, whom He surnamed the rock-like man. 
His whole ministry, which began with victory in the 
Temptation, had behind it the force of steady and of 
resolute purpose. ‘ He steadfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem* (Lk may serve for a description of the 
way in which He held straight on to His preconceived 
and predetermined goal. 

On this general groundwork of character there emerges 
the love of Jesus, which was marked by extraordinary 
range and intensity. For man as man He had ‘ a prodi- 
ffality of sympathy’ and looked on Himself as a debtor 

0.11 who were burdened by sufifenng or sin. It may 


indeed be observed that His love, while all-embracing, 
had degrees. The centurion of Capernaum and 'the Syro- 
phcemcian woman came within its scope, but He looked 
on the people of Israel as those who had the first claim 
on His affection and service. He shared the feelings for 
Jerusalem which are expressed in many of the Psalms, 
and yearned over the holy city more than over the 
cities of the Lake. Within the house of Israel there were 
three — perhaps four classes, whom He regarded with a 
peculiar tenderness. First in order came the disciples, 
next the common people and the social outcasts, and 
doubtless we may add the children. It is hard to 
beheve that the family-circle at Nazareth was not also 
one of the nearer groups, but during the period of the 
Ministry the attitude of His kinsfolk, with the probable 
exception of Mary (Jn 1926), diverted His strong natural 
affection to those who were His kinsfolk after the 
spint. The ways in which His love expressed itself 
were on the one hand to seek to make those He loved 
truly His own by binding them to Himself by their faith 
and devotion, on the other, to bestow on them, and that 
at whatever cost to Himself, aU benefits which it lay 
within his vocation to confer. The forms of service to 
which His sympathy prompted Him were as many as 
the forms of human distress. His mission, indeed, 
proceeded on the footing that the worst evils from which 
men suffer are spiritual, and that the benefactor whom 
they chiefly need is one who will lead them to repentance 
and show them the Father. But no small part of His 
ministry also was occupied with works of the philan- 
thropic kind, which it would be altogether wrong to 
interpret on the analogy of some modern enterprises, as 
having the mere purpose of creating a favourable dis- 
position for the gospel. His distinctive work was to 
comfort by saving, but He also acted as one who felt 
that the relief of pain had its own independent claim. 

In seeming contrast with the gentleness of the sym- 
pathetic Christ was the sternness which marked many 
of His words and acts. It is of interest to note that 
the disciple whom Jesus loved is remembered in the 
Synoptics (Lk chiefly as a man with a capacity 
for fiery indignation; and this quality may well have 
been one that drew Jesus and John more closely together. 
If there were some sins that moved Jesus chiefly to 
compassion, there were others that roused Him to holy 
wrath. Those who, like prodigals and fallen women, 
could be described as their own worst enemy, He chiefly 
pitied, but sterner measure was never meted out than 
by Jesus to those whose guilt had the quality of pro- 
fanity or of inhumamty. The profamty which irrever- 
ently dealt with the things of God — ^in swearing, in 
corrupting His word, in polluting His Temple, was 
unsparingly rebuked — on one memorable occasion by 
act; and the great offence of the Pharisees in His eyes 
was that, while making a parade of sanctity before men, 
they were insulting God by acting a lie. The second 
type of sin which provoked His burning invective was 
inhumanity towards the weak. An example is the sin 
of those who make one of the little ones to offend (Mt 18®), 
which may perhaps be taken literally of those who per- 
vert children; and the unpardonable aggravation of 
the gmlt of the scribes was that, while making long 
prayers, they devoured widows* houses (Mk 1240jl). 
While the character of Jesus has commonly been regarded, 
even by non-Christians, as the noblest that the world has 
seen, it has not escaped criticism in ancient or modem times. 
Two forms of the indictment may be alluded to Renan 
professes to find evidence of deterioration, and in this the 
real tragedy of the life of Jesus. Writing of the last days, 
he says: ‘ His natural gentleness seems to have abandoned 
Him: He was sometimes harsh and capricious, contact with 
the world pained and revolted Him. The fa-tol law which 
condemns an idea to decay as soon as it is applied to convert 
men applied to Him.’ He is even said to have yielded to 
the wishes of His enthusiastic friends; and to have acquiesced 
in a pretended miracle by which they sought to revive His 
sinking cause. His death was a happy release ‘from the 
fatal necessities of a position which each day became more 
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exacting and more difficult to maintain ' (p, 252) . To a 
pessimistically tinged scepticism there may be something 
congenial in this representation. As a fact the idea of 
degeneration is borrowed from the career of Mohammed 
and has no support except in the assumption that J^us 
was uncommissioned to represent the Divine wrath against 
sin. Very different was the insight of him who wrote that 
He ‘ learned obedience by the things which he suffered,’ and 
was thus made perfect (He 5^ »). _ 

From the Hellenic point of view it is a common criticism, 
that the character of Jesus is one-sided or fragmentary, 
jphere are, it is said, elements of human excellence which He 
either did not possess or which He deliberately undervalued 
and renounced. There were whole spheres of valuable 
human experience into which He did not enter — married 
life, political service, scientific labour, the realm of aesthetic 
interests. His attitude, also, to the economic side of human 
affairs was unsatisfactory: He taught men to despise wealth 
and distribute it among the poor, and thus struck at the 
very foundations of the social fabric. In reply to this 
indictment, it is sometimes urged that the character of Jesus 
actually included most elements which enterinto the Hellenic 
ideal — ^notably the esthetic sense as seen m His close ob- 
servance and love of things beautiful, intellectual vitality 
and acquisitiveness, and the temperate enjoyment of the 
pleasures of the table in the society of His friends. It is 
also pointed out that His principles sanction a much wider 
range of activity than He Himself actually exempbfied. 
In His love to man, which designed to bestow every fonn of 
real good, there lay the sanction of all the activiti«~ 
scientific, economic, political, as well as religious and phil- 
anthropic, which fill out with helpful service the various 
spheres of duty in the modem world. At the same time 
it must be admitted that Jesus was not the universal man in 
the literal sense, but was limited in His ecroipment and aim 
by the special character of His mission. He was ascetic in 
the sense that in His scheme of values He severely subor- 
dinated all the goods of this world to spiritual blessings, 
and taught that the first were to be d^pised and renoun^d 
in the measure in which they imperilled the second. He 
exemplified self -limitation and self-sacrifice, not indeed as an 
end in itself, but as a necessary condition of accomplishing 
the highest for Ood and man. 

17 , The f imdamental ideas of opt Lord's teaching:. — 
It is one of the gains of modern theology that Biblical 
Theology is separated from Dogmatics, and that the 
sacred writers are allowed to speak for themselves 
without being forced into consistency with a system of 
ecclesiastical doctrine. In pursuance of this historical 
task, interest has centred chiefly in the attempt to ex- 
pound and systematize the teaching of Jesus. It was 
naturally felt that no Christian documents are so valuable 
for an understanding of the Chnstian rehgion as those 
which contain the teaching of the Founder, and that, 
indispensable as the Apostolic writings are, they are 
in a very real sense derivative and supplementary. 
Experience also showed that the teaching of Jesus, 
which in the oral tradition was for a time the main, suste- 
nance of the Primitive Church, has been able to quicken 
and refresh the rehgious life of not a few in the modem 
world who had ceased to feel the power of the stereotyped 
phrases of a traditional theology. An account of our 
Lord’s teaching, it has to be added, is properly based on 
the Synoptics. The authentic matter of the Fourth 
Gospel is so inextricably blended with behaving ex- 
perience and reflexion that it can only be set forth as a 
supplement to the heads of doctrine collected from the 
Synoptists (Wendt), or utilized as a source for the 
Johannine Theology (Weiss). 

In addition to the sketches in the great manuals of 
NT Theology (Weiss, Bibl. TheoL des N'T, Eng. tr. 1882-3; 
BeyschJag, JvT Theol Eng. tr 1891; Holtzmann. Lehrbvch 
derNT TheoL, 1897; Stevens, TheoLofNT, 1899), there are 
numerous monographs, of which the most important is 
Wendt, Le'kre Jesu (Eng, tr. 1892), and the most interesting 
are Bruce, T?ie Kingdom of God, 1890, and Harnack, Das 
Wssen des Christetiwums (Eng. tr. 1901), 

A. The Kingdom op God.— T he Evangelists give as 
the summary desenption of the message of Jesus — ‘ the 
gospel of the kingdom.’ ‘And Jesus went about in 
all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom’ (Mt 4»;.cf. Mk 1“ Lk SD- 
As Jesus was conscious of being the promised Messiah, 


it was natural that His teaching ministry should be 
largely directed to setting forth the nature, the pnvilcges, 
and the laws of the Messianic Kingdom. Most modem 
expositors, accordingly, have treated the idea of the 
Kingdom as central, and as supplying a scheme under 
which the whole body of the teaching may be systematic- 
ally arranged. Thus, after determining the nature of 
the Kingdom in relation to the past ot Israel, and to the 
ideas of contemporary Judaism. Weiss treats of the 
coming of the Kingdom in the Messiah and His work, 
of its realization in the righteousness and the pri'rileges 
of its members, and of its predicted consummation in 
the future. 

(1) The nature of the Kingdom . — In elucidating Christ s 
conception of the Kingdom, it is usual to begin by con- 
trasting It with pre-existmg ideas. In the first place, 
it is clear that, while Jesus claimed to fulfil OT prophecy, 
and to be the Messiah for whom the people waited, He 
broke with the general strain of Messiamc prophecy and 
expectation in the important particular that He rejected 
the conception that the Kingdom would exist in the form 
of a political orgamzation. It was a very natural aspira- 
tion for the Jews to desire to be free and powerful, and 
more than a respectable ambition, when it is remembered 
that the Empire of which they dreamed was to carry in 
its train the worship and service of the true God; but 
Jesus substituted for the pohtical conception the idea 
of a Kingdom which was spiritual in its nature, and by 
consequence universal. Its essentially spiritual char- 
acter is shown by the nature of its blessings — among 
which there is frequent mention of the forgiveness of 
sins, righteousness, and the like, but little of earthly 
good and nothing of political power. A Kingdom 
which ‘cometh not with observation’ (Lk 17*°) could 
not be of the same kind with the kingdom of the Macca- 
bees or the Roman Empire. And if it was a spiritual 
Kingdom, in which membership was granted on terms 
of faith and love, it followed that it was in principle a 
universal IQngdom. It was no monopoly of those of 
Jewish birth, for not all Jews had faith, and of some who 
were Gentiles He said that He had not found so great 
faith in Israel (Mt 8i°), ‘Many shall come from the 
east and the west . . . but the sons of the kingdom 
shall be cast forth into the outer darkness ’ (w.^i- «). 

The further elucidation of its nature may be carried 
out by the help of an analysis of the idea of a kingdom. 
It involves authonty and rule (doctrine of God and of 
the Messiah), blessings which are enjoyed by the citizens 
(the Kingdom as ‘ a good,’ the privileges), laws which are 
enacted and enforced (the righteousness of the Kingdom), 
a title to citizenship (conditions of entrance), an organiza- 
tion of the subjects in community of life and service 
(the Kingdom as a community, doctrine of the Church), 
a future and a destiny (doctrine of the Last Things). 

The Kingdom as present and as future . — One of the diffi- 
culties of the subject is that in some passages Jesus spealca 
of the Kingdom as present, while in many others He speaks 
of it as future; and there has been a wide difference of 
opinion as to the relation of the two sets of utterances, 
and the importance to be attributed to the eschatological 
senes. 

(i) The Kingdom as a present reality . — ^That the Kingdom 
had come, and was a present reality on earth when He 
taught and laboured, is stated in a number of passages. 
He speaks of His mighty works as proof. ‘If I by the 
spirit of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you* (Mt 12*8; cf. Lk 10 ^ 8 ). jn the same 
sense it is said ‘the fcingdoia of God is among you,’ 
^ot ‘within you,’ which could not have been said to the 
Pharisees (Lk 172i)). It is also implied that there are 
those who are already in the Kingdom (Mt 11^0- The 
parables of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven (Mt iS^^-s*), 
and also of the Seed Growing Secretly (Mk 4*8-29), 
seem clearly to teach that the Kingdom was then present 
in the world in small and lowly beginnings, whicn weie 
to be succeeded by a process of wonderful growth and 
expansion. 

(ii) The Kingdom as a fufvre event . — In a larger number 
of cases He spoke of the Kingdom, and of entrance into 
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it as future. ‘Except your righteousness exceed the 
nghteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall m no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt ‘Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world ’ (Mt 25«) . More- 
over, a very large portion of His teaching is concerned 
with the manner of the estabhshment of the Kingdom in 
the last days, and with the sublime events by which it is 
to be ushered in and established. 

The time of the Consummation, Jesus declared, was 
unknown even to the Son(Mk IS^^) , but it would be heralded 
by various signs — persecution, apostasy, the preaching of 
the gospel throughout the world (Mt 24) . XJ pon this would 
follow the return of the Son of Man, who would come in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory (24®® 
25®^; cf Mk 14®®). The immediate purpose of the Return 
is to sift the righteous and the wicked, to execute judgment 
upon the enemies of God, and to gather together the elect 
from the four winds (Mt 24®® ). Thereafter there is estab- 
lished a Kingdom which cannot be moved, in which the 
blessed enjoy all that is promised them in the love of God, 
The scene appears to be laid on earth (Mt 5*). So far as 
the picture is elaborated, it is by utilizing the tones and the 
colours of earthly experience, as well as familiar forms of 
dignity, power, andenjovment (Mk 10*® 14“, Mt 8^*), At the 
same time the spiritual blessings are of course the chiefest 
(Mt 5®), and the transfiguration of the natural is suggested 
in a significant particular (Mk 12“). 

(iii) Relation of the two aspects of the Kingdom . — ^There 
are three main views as to the relation of the two sets of 
utterances about the Kmgdom; they may be distinguished 
as the traditional, the liberal , and the eschatological. 

(а) According to the traditional view, both groups of 
sayings are authentic and are easily combined into a 
consistent whole. Jesus could say that the Kingdom was 
present in respect that it had come, and future in respect 
that it had not yet fully come in power and glory. Its 
history falls into two stages, one of which is now under the 
dispensation of the Spirit, the other to come in stupendous 
acts of judgment and mercy at the Second Advent. 

(б) The hberal view of modem theology is that the escha- 
tolomcal outlook of Jesus was borrowed from, or accom- 
modated to, temporary forms of Jewish thought, and that 
the valuable and enduring element is the conception of the 
Kingdom as entering into the life of mankind in this world, 
growing in range and power, and destined to permeate 
society and all its institutions with its Divine spint. From 
this i>oint of view the Second Coming, the central event of 
the history, is to be understood as a spiritual return which 
has been takingplacein theevents of history from Pentecost 
down to the present hour. Similarly the Last Judgment 
is interpreted as a continuous process which runs parallel 
with the history of nations and churches. That this view 
has some support in the Fourth Gospel must be admitted. 
The return of which (Uhrist there speaks with much fulness 
is the mission of the Spirit, and the Judgment which is 
before the mind of the Evangelist is almost always the 
judgment which iasimultaneous with character and conduct. 
There may even be claimed for it some support from the 
Synoptic teaching — as in the dating of the Return ‘from 
now’ (Mt 26®*), and the distinction of ‘days of the Son 
of Man ’ (Lk 1^), and also in the association of the Second 
Coming with the destruction of Jerusalem (Mt 24). But on 
the whole it must be said that the attempt to impute the 
purely spiritual conception to Jesus is unhistorical. It may 
be argued that His sayings are examples of prophecy, and 
that theolo^ has a warrant to recast jprophetic sayings in 
new forms . But it can hardly be gainsaid that Jesus thought 
of the Eetum as a definite event, visible and impressive, 
which would challenge the attention of all mankind, and 
involveacts that would revolutionize the order of our world. 

(c) Some modem scholars hold that the distinctive teach- 
ing of Jesus was that the Kingdom was a supernatural 
Kingdom, to be established by Divine power at His Second 
Cozmng, and that the references in the Gospels to a present 
Kingdom with a gradual develoj^ent are either ulusory 
or unauthentic (J. Weiss, Die Fred%gt Jesu vom Reicne 
Gottes), On this view Jesus claimed to be the Messiah 
only in the sense that He looked forward to becoming the 
Messiah. He was, like John the Baptist, a forerunner, 
but with the difference that the future Messiah to whom 
He bore witness was the Jesus of the Second Advent. 
The textual evidence which supports the view that Jesus 
founded a present Kingdom of God on earth before His 
death is discounted on the ground that an event which 
is imminent may be intelliribly said to be present. Thus 
the confession at Csesarea Philippi is to be taken prolepti- 
cally: it merely meant that Peter believed that He was the 
Messiah designatfr) or the bm; to the office. ‘Jesus departed 
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this life with the consciousness that the Kingdom was 
not yet established ’ ( J. Weiss) . The parables which speak 
of a gradual development of the Kingdom of God are ex- 
plained either as having been interpolated or as teaching 
a different lesson. But this accentuation of the escha< 
tological side of our Lord’s teaching is hardly likely to 
be accepted, as Schweitzer claims, as an assured result of 
criticism. If even in the OT the Jewish State was some- 
times conceived of as the present Kingdom of God, and if 
the Habbmical theology sometimes spoke of the Kingdom 
of God as a power to be yielded to now, it is difficult to see 
why Jesus should not have entertained the similar conception 
which IS contained or implied in the texts quoted. Above 
all, it is impossible to believe that Jesus, who taught that 
the highest blessings are enjoyed in communion with God, 
did not hold that the Kingdom was present among those 
who experienced His love and who obeyed His will. 

B. The Heavenly Fathek and His Children. — It 
may be doubted if the teaching of Jesus is most satis- 
factorily set forth under the forms of the Kingdom. The 
difficulty even of the traditional conception, the doubts 
as to the correctness of this conception which have been 
referred to, and also the transitonness of types of pohtical 
constitution, suggest that the organizing idea may better 
be sought in another sphere. As a fact the central 
conceptions of His religious and ethical teaching are 
borrowed not from the political, but from the domestic 
sphere. When it is said that ‘one is your Father,’ and 
that ‘all ye are brethren’ (Mt 23«- ®), we have the de- 
scription of a family. To the writer it therefore seems 
that the teaching is best expounded under the rubric 
of the Heavenly Father and His children, or the holy 
family, and in what follows we shall confine ourselves 
mainly to the elucidation of the heads of this gospel of 
Divine and human love. 

(1) The Heavenly Father . — Christ could take for 
granted in His hearers the elements of the knowledge 
of God set forth in the OT, as one God, all-powerful, 
all-wise, all-holy, all-good. This splendid spiritual 
inheritance He enriched by the content of His doctrine 
of God as the Heavenly Father. The name, indeed, was 
not new. Even the CIreeks spoke of Zeus as the father 
of gods and men; while in not a few OT passages God 
is hkened to and even named a Father. For the Greeks 
however, the Fatherhood of God hardly meant more than 
that He was the God of Creation and Providence, while 
in OT thought God, as Father was the protecting God of 
Israel, or the Father of the Messiamc King. On the lips 
of Jesus the name meant that God was the Father 
of individual men, who lavished upon each the utmost 
resources of a Father's wise and tender care. It may, in 
fact, be said that if we study human fatherhood at its 
best, note every lovely and gracious feature which is 
realized or adumbrated in an earthly home, and then 
attribute these in perfected form to the heart and 
the will of the Almighty, we discover the heads of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning God. 

The relation of an earthly father to his children 
involves at least seven points — ^to him they owe their 
existence, from him they borrow his nature and likeness, 
he provides for their wants, he educates and disciphnes 
them, he holds intimate intercourse with them, he is 
graciously disposed to forgive their offences, and he 
makes them his heirs. AH this, now, Jesus has affirmed 
of God in relation to men. The first two points — that 
it is He that made us, and not we ourselves, and that 
we are made in His image — ^were articles of OT doctrine 
which He did not need to emphasize; though it may 
be pointed out that His conception of the infinite value 
of the individual soul had its roots in His belief that 
man bears the image of the Heavenly Father. The 
other points mentioned are quite explicitly emphasized. 

(o) God provides for the wants of His children. He 
is aware of their bodily wants (Mt 6®®): the God who 
feeds the fowls and clothes the lilies will not suffer His 
children to be in want. This, m fact, is deduced directly 
from the idea of fatherhood. ‘ If ye, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
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more shall your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him?’ (7“). That the provision 
includes spiritual blessings as its chief part is made 
exphcit in Lk 

(b) God educates and disciplines His children. Jesus 
does not say tins expressly, but it may be noticed 
that there are two aspects of a child’s earthly training 
which are reproduced m what He says about the Di\ine 
education of souls. A child’s education, though arduous 
and painful, is designed for its good; and siinilaily. 
Jesus says. Blessed are the poor, the mourners, the 
persecuted, the reviled (Mt 5®^ ). The second aspect 
is that the children do not always appreciate the wisdom 
and kindness of the discipline, but must be asked to 
take It on trust. Similarly, the earthly child must often 
trust the Heavenly Father’s love where he cannot 
comprehend His purpose, saying, ‘Yea, Father, for so it 
was well-pleasing in thy sight* (Mt 

(c) God holds intimate intercourse with His children. 
It does not lie in the idea of an earthly parent to hold 
aloof from his children, and God admits His to close 
communion with Himself. On their side it takes the 
form of prayer, on His of response. They are en- 
couraged to seek both spiritual and matenal blessings, 
and that importunately (parables of the Importunate 
Widow, Lk 18^ ; the Friend at Midnight, lls® ), and 
they are assured that ‘whatsoever they shall ask hi 
prayer, believing, they shall receive’ (Mt 21^). 

id) God is graciously disposed to forgive His children’s 
offences. His way with sinners is not the way of a man 
with his enemy, to whom he refuses on any terms to be 
reconciled, or of a creditor with his debtor, who msists 
on full payment, but that of a father, who meets a 
pemtent son in a spirit of magnanimity, rejoices over 
his return, and receives him back to his home. The point 
of the three great parables m Lk 15 is that, while the 
respectable world was sceptical about the restoration 
of the emng, and frowned on those who attempted it, 
there is in heaven a charity that believeth all things, 
and joy unspeakable over one sinner that repenteth. 

(e) God destines His children to an inheritance. This 
is itself, as has been indicated, a distinct and large topic 
of the teaching of Jesus, and it is suflBcient here to refer to 
a text in which the logic of the relationship is clearly 
brought out: ‘ Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom’ (Lk 12®). 

In the hght of the above analysis we are in a position 
to deal with the much-discussed question. Did Jesus 
conceive of God as the Father of all men, or only as the 
Father of those who are within the family-Kingdom? 
It may be that Jesus apphes the name of Father to God 
only in relation to the children of the Kingdom, but the 
palpable meaning of His teaching is that God is the 
Father of all men, while yet it is not possible for Him 
to be the Father, in the full sense of the word, of those 
who are living in impenitence and in alienation from 
Him. He is the Father of all to the extent that they 
are created by Him, are made in His image, have their 
wants supphed by Him, and are disciplined by Him; but 
just as it is impossible for an earthly father to forgive 
a contumacious son, to hold intercourse with an absent 
son, and to make an heir of a son who has already 
squandered his portion, so is it impossible for God to 
be in the full sense a Father to those who shun His face 
and spurn His gifts. 

(2) The terms of sonship . — The next great theme is 
the question how men become members of the family- 
Kingdom, Negatively Jesus teaches that we are not 
bom into it, as one was born into the Jewish State, and 
also that membership is not an order of merit conferred 
in recognition of distinguished attainments in piety and 
virtue. The most important and comprehensive 
utterance of our Lord on the point is this — ‘Except 
ye turn and become as little children, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 18®). 
Here again we can trace the fidelity of the detail to the 


fundamental idea of the family-Kingdom: what should 
be so necessary in the son as childlikeness? On ex- 
amination childlikeness proves to include a variety of 
qualities which are elsewhere declared by Jesus to 
be conditions of sonship: (a) Trustfulness — When 
Jesus proposed the children as a model, there can be 
little doubt that He had prominently in mind the child’s 
capacity of faith. He would have His followers trust m 
the wisdom and the love of the Father with the sublime 
confidence with which a child naturally trusts in an 
eai thly parent, Theie are examples of the joy which He 
felt at unexpected cases of heroic faith, eg of the 
centunon of Capernaum and the Syrophcenician woman 
The grand object of this faith was God ‘ Have faith, ' He 
says, ‘in God’ (Mk 11®). But this faith in God included 
also faith in Himself as the appointed instrument for the 
peiformance of God’s great work with men. (5) Sense of 
need — A child, being cast upon others for the supply 
of its wants, has a keen sense of need. And this sense, 
which from one point of view is humility, is also a prom- 
inent mark of the children of the Kingdom. We are 
asked to admire the pubhcan, who, in contrast to the 
self-satisfied Pharisee, confessed his unworthiness and 
his need of mercy (Lk 18^®), The self-complacency of 
the Rich Young Ruler showed that though not far from, 
he was still outside of, the Kmgdom of God (Mk 10^’ff*). 
The Beatitude is for those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness (Mt 5®). (c) The penitential spirit. — With 

childhkeness may also be associated the graceof pemtence, 
for childhood, when not spoiled by liardemng influences, 
IS the penod of the sensitive conscience. In any case 
pemtence is closely bound up with faith as the essential 
condition. ‘ He came into Galilee preachmg and sajnng, 
Repent ye and believe the gospel ’ (Mk 1^®). The stages 
of pemtence are vividly illustrated in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son (Lk id) Resolution — A 

fourth parallel is that in the child there is, along with a 
sense of need, a resolute determination to secure what 
It values. There are some, it is true, who receive 
the heavenly blessings in response to an invitation, or 
almost under compulsion, but the rule is that they are 
like the merchantman seeking goodly pearls, and willing 
to make any sacrifice to secure what they seek. ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and men of 
violence take it by force’ (Mt 11“). 

(3) The privileges of the children, — The enumeration 
of these has already been anticipated in what has been 
said of the implications of the Divine Fatherhood. The 
children possess, in fact or in promise, the fulness of the 
blessings which God as the Heavenly Father, who is also 
all-powerful, is disposed to bestow. They include the 
forgiveness of sms, access to the Father in prayer, the 
provision needed for the supply of bodily and spiritual 
wants, guidance in perplexity, protection in danger, 
power of a supernatural kind, and the assurance that 
their names are written m heaven (Lk 10®®). The 
privileges are summarily described as life (Mt 7”, Mk 9«) 
and as salvation (Lk 19®). Their exceeding value is 
emphasized in particular maxims (Mt 16®®), and in the 
parables of the Hid Treasure and of the Pearl of Price 
(Mt 13«'<®). In spite of the hardships and perils of 
the life to which they are called, the habitual mood 
of the children is one of repose and even of joy (Mt 

1128-80, Lk 6®®). 

(4) The filial and fraternal obligations. — ^The observa- 
tion that the teaching of Jesus is in substance a system 
built up out of the higher elements of family life is con- 
firmed when we approach its practical ideal. This is 
made up of filial obligations towardsjGod, and of fraternal 
obligations towards men. (i) The duMes totoards Ood 
are those which naturally devolve upon the children in 
consideration of the Father’s greatness, wisdom, and 
goodness. Love being the great thing manifested by 
God towards them, their fundamental duty is to love 
Him in return with all their heart, and with all their 
soul, and with all their mind, and with all their strength 
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(Mk 12«®), Their special duties towards God, which are 
tlso privileges, are these — to trust Him wholly, to make 
their desires known to Him in prayer, to periorm with 
fidelity the work He gives them to do, and to submit m 
meekness and patience when He calls them to suffer. 

(ii) Duty towards man. — The supreme fraternal obliga- 
tion, like the filial, is love. * Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself’ (Mk 123i). By our neighbour we are to 
understand all who are in need, and whom it is in our 
power to help (parable of the Good Samaritan, Lk ) 
When we inquire how this principle mamfests itself, it 
appears that the Christian ethic has three features which 
are commonly described as inwardness, self-sacnficing 
service, and the passive virtues. Without going into de- 
tail, it is sufficient to illustrate how these form an ethical 
ideal which has its prototype in the life of the family. 

(a) Inwardness. — A distinctive feature of the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is the insistence that it is not sufficient 
to refrain from overt acts of wrong, and to perform the 
overt acts which duty requires. The heart must be 
pure and the motive right. From this point of view 
benefactions that are not accompamed by sympathy 
lose half their value. On the other hand, the evil purpose 
has the quality of an evil act ; hatred is murder in the 
minor degree. Now, startling as is the demand for a 
perfect heart in an ethic of general obligation, it is 
familiar enough in family hfe. There a woman counts 
all benefactions as worthless if she do not possess her 
husband’s love; or, again, the hatred of brothers and 
sisters is at once felt to have an enormity of guilt 
beyond that of most evil deeds. 

(b) Disinterested service. — In what is said of the forms 

of service the ideal is manifestly suggested by brother- 
hood. Of the chief forms may be distinguished first 
beneficence, which is specially directed to the relief of 
the poor, the entertainment of the homeless, the tending 
of the sick, the visiting of captives (Mt 25^ ), the com- 
forting of the sorrowful, the reconciliation of those who 
are at feud (Mt 5®). Another is the mimstry of teaching; 
without doubt Jesus intended His disciples, as one of 
their chief forms of service, to follow Him in the dis- 
seminating of the truths which He taught. A third is 
the spintual ministry proper, which has the same end 
as His own pastoral work — to save souls from sin, and to 
help them to nse to higher ends of excellence and nobility. 
The ideal here, in short, is that the kind of things which 
the parent, the brother, and the sister do, or may be 
expected to do, in accordance with the spirit of family 
life, are made binding in their application to our fellow- 
men as such. We may also notice two accompanying 
rules, (a) The service is to be disinterested. This is 
enforced by the counsel that we are preferably to perform 
acts of kindness to those who are not in a position to 
make a return (Lk ). 0) They are also to be done 
unostentatiously — not as by the Pharisees, who blow a 
trumpet before them, but so that the left hand knoweth 
not what the nght hand doeth (Mt In the first 

of these counsels we see a reflexion of the spirit which 
has its purest expression in maternal devotion. The 
second states the condition without which the best 
service in any sphere loses its grace. 

(c) The passive virtues. — A third group of graces, 
specially known as the passive virtues, includes meekness 
and patience under adversity and wrong, and the forgive- 
ness of injuries. Very great stress is laid on forgiving 
injuries, of which Jesus alludes to three kinds— injury to 
the person (Mt 6®®), loss of property (v.«<»), and defama- 
tion of character (5“). Instructions are given as to 
the steps to be taken in securing reconciliation, beginning 
with private expostulation (Mt 18“). As motives to 
forgiveness we are reminded that we ought to forgive 
as we hope to be forgiven, and also that, as God sets the 
example of ready clemency, the child ought to imitate the 
Father (Mt 6«). These virtues, it vrill again be noticed, 
were not new on the soil of family life. From the 
beginning there have been women who within the sphere 
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of the home have borne hardship meekly, endured wrong 
patiently, and been ready to forgive unto seventy times 
seven. 

(5) The unique Son and His work . — It may be thought 
that the scheme which has been followed is inconsistent 
with the witness borne by Jesus to His Person and His 
work, inasmuch as His claims have no obvious counter- 
part in the hfe of the family. The whole subject is 
treated in a special article (Person of Christ), but must 
be glanced at here in the general context of Synoptic 
doctnne. In the first place, it is certainly true that Jesus 
asserted for Himself a peculiar digmty, and for His work 
a peculiar efficacy. He calls Himself not a Son, but 
the Son (Mt who stands in a unique relation to 
the Father, and who also makes upon the other children 
a demand for faith and obedience. If now we ask what 
it is that makes Chnst unique, we find that the stress 
is laid upon three particulars — (a) He is in the Father’s 
confidence, and from Him the other children obtain 
their knowledge of the Father (i6.). (6) He fully pos- 
sesses the privileges and fulfils the obligations which 
are involved in sonship. (c) His death was the means 
of procuring for them the highest blessings (Mk 142^1}). 
Now, all these things, if not explained by, have at least 
parallels in, the life of the family. The son, who in 
all respects obeys his father’s will, enjoys a position of 
pecuhar intimacy and influence. The eldest son in many 
countnes, and not least in the Jewish tradition, often 
occupies an intermediate position between the head and 
the subordinate members of the family. And if Jesus, 
as He certainly did, looked upon Himself as the eldest 
brother of the family-Kingdom — who first realized its 
pnvileges and its righteousness, and as the Son in whom 
the Father was well pleased, and whom consequently 
He took into His deepest confidence — we can see how He 
could teach that faith in Him was an element in the 
gospel. Nor are the references to the necessity of 
His death, as is sometimes said, inconsistent with the 
gospel of the Heavenly Father. Every death in a 
family tends to be a means of grace; the death m a noble 
cause of one who is revered and loved is an almost 
matchless source of inspiration; and there were reasons, 
apart from deeper theological explanations, why Jesus 
should teach that His death would do more even than 
His life to make effective the gospel of Divine and 
human love. 

(6) The brotherhood as a society . — It followed from 
the nature of the teaching of Jesus that His followers 
should form themselves into a society. Commumty of 
faith and aim made it natural for them to do so, and 
those whose relations were of the nature of brotherhood 
were bound to realize it in a common life and common 
service as well as m common institutions. That the 
purpose of Jesus went in this direction from the first 
appears from the call and training of the twelve Apostles. 
In the later period of His Ministry we have references 
to a Chnstian society under the name of the Church 
(Mt 1618 1816-2°). These references have indeed been 
thought by some cntics to be of later ecclesiastical 
ongm; but when the breach with the Jewish authorities 
became inevitable. He must, in thinking of the future, 
have conceived of His followers as a separate society. 
The omissions are as remarkable as the provisions. 
There is nothing said about forms of worship, nothing 
about ecclesiastical constitution. The few provisions 
may be gathered up under the following heads: — 

(a) General principles . — ^The ruling spirit is the desire 
of each member to help all and each according to the 
measure of his abihty. Titles which involve the assump- 
tion of personal authority are to be avoided (Mt 238). 
Honour and influence are to be proportionate to service 
(Mk . It is to be a contrast to the natural society 
in two respects — that no one seeks his own but only the 
general good, and that there are no distinctions of rank 
and power resting upon accident, intrigue, or violence. 
In the light of these maxims the promise to Peter must 
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be interpreted (Mt 16 ^ 8 ). it certainly meant that 
Peter was the chief instrument by which in the primitive 
period the Church was to be built up, but the promise 
was to Peter as confessing Christ, and by implication to 
aU who make themselves his successors by sharing his 
faith. 

(6) The work of the Christian society. — There can be no 
doubt that this is formulated by Jn. in accordance with 
the mind of Jesus in the words — ‘ As thou didst send me 
into the world, even so sent I them into the world’ 
(I 71 *; cf, Mk ). His instructions to the Twelve, and 
to the Seventy, in which He appoints and equips them 
for a mimstry like His own, show that He conceived 
of the society as an instrument which should carry on 
His works of preaching and healing. The risen Lord 
lays on the conscience the duty of making disciples 
of all nations (Mt 28^9). The work of the Church which 
is spoken of in most detail is discipline, the aim of which 
is declared to be the improvement of the erring brother, 
while the stages of the procedure are laid down(Mt 18^6* ). 
Importance is also attached to the function of binding 
and loosing (v.is), which is regarded as the prerogative 
of the Christian society as a whole, not of a particular 
class. The reference is to forbidding and permitting — 
i.e. framing maxims and rules of life which should be 
recognized as operative within the society. 

(c) The religious rites. — There is every reason to 
believe that Jesus instituted two sample ntes to be 
observed in the society. That baptism was appointed by 
Him has been denied, on the ground that it is vouched 
for only in the narrative of the post-resurrection hfe, 
and that it embodies a Trimtarian formula (Mt 28^9) 
It is, however, antecedently probable, from the con- 
nexion of Jesus with the Baptist, that He took over the 
rite of baptism, while its use from the beginning of the 
Christian Church as the sacrament of initiation pre- 
supposes its appointment or sanction by Jesus. The 
institution of the Lord’s Supper as a standing ordinance 
has already been referred to. 

(7) The future and the inheritance. — The teaching of 
Jesus about the future, so far as it deals with the Return, 
has already been touched on, and it is sufficient now to 
note — (1) references to the growth of the Christian 
society on earth; (2) the glimpses of the final in- 
heritance. 

(o) The development of the society. — There are a 
number of passages, especially in the parables, which 
imply a history of the Church marked by three features 
— a gradual growth to a world-leavening and world- 
overshadowing influence, debasement through a large 
adnuxture of evil elements, and experiences of tnal 
and persecution (Mt 13). 

(6) The final portion. — It is in vain that we look in 
the teaching of Jesus for instruction upon many eschato- 
logical questions which have exercised the minds of 
theologians. His message may be summed up in the 
two articles, that there is a fearful punishment reserved 
for those who come to the Judgment in unbelief and 
impenitence, and that for those who are His there 
remains a great and an enduring inheritance. As to 
the conditions and the content of the blessedness of 
those who ‘enter into life’ there is a large measure of 
reserve. He has no doctrine of the intermediate state. 
He fixes our gaze on the final state in which there is no 
longer any human impediment to prevent the bestowal 
of all that is in the heart of the Father to give — peace, 
blessedness, glory, with opportunity of service. As to 
the ultimate fate of the wicked, we can only say that 
it is a problem for the solution of which the letter of 
certain sayings makes in one direction (Mt 254«), while 
His proclamation of the Father’s unhmited and untiring 
love makes in the other. 

18. The credibility of the teaching.— The teaching of 
Jesus contains two salient features (apart from the 
Chiistology), which are of such fundamental importance 
ia a view of life that they may be briefly touched on 


from an apologetic point of view. The questions are — Is 
the Fatherhood of God, as Jesus proclaimed it, a fact? 
Is the Christian ethic, as expounded in the Sermon 
on the Mount, practicable? 

(1) The doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood, on which 
virtually everything turns, is inexpressibly beautiful and 
consoling, but there is evidence that Jesus Himself 
was conscious of difficulties. Otherwise He would not 
have spoken of faith as making a demand on the will 
His insistence on the need of importunity in prayer 
shows that He felt that events do not always, and at the 
first glance, fit into a scheme of things in which the 
hand of the Heavenly Father is mamfest. In Gethsemane 
and on the cross, if words mean anything, He felt to 
the full the tnal of faith. When we question human 
expenence, there are numberless persons who say that 
they have been unable to trace the tender individuahzing 
discipline of a Heavenly Father which Jesus assumed, and 
that things rather seem to have been governed, except 
in as far as they have themselves compelled results, 
by a bhnd and deaf fate. Modern views of the reign 
of law increase the difficulty. If the Um verse is a vast 
mechamsm, gnnding on in accordance with inviolable 
laws to predetermined issues, where is the possibility of 
the intervention of a Father’s hand to control the 
individual lot, and to mete out such blessings as we need 
or pray for? These are real difficulties which burden 
many a sincere mind and trouble many a sensitive 
heart. But it is to be considered that, apart from the 
authority which may be claimed for a revelation, there 
is good ground for believing in the title of man to inter- 
pret God, as Jesus did, in the light of the idea of Father- 
hood. God is revealed in His works; among these 
works the greatest thing that has come into view on 
earth is the self-sacnficmg love and the disinterested 
service which are associated with the sanctities of 
family hfe, and we may well be sceptical that God is 
less in goodness than a human parent, or His purpose 
with mankind less generous than that of an earthly 
father with his family. Theistic philosophy construes 
God in the’ light of man’s rational and moral nature; 
Christ’s method was similar, except that He took as His 
due the moral nature as it is revealed at its best, namely, 
in the hfe of the home. Nor are the objections of the 
strength which is often supposed. The Universe is no 
doubt machine-like, but it does not therefore follow that 
it puts it out of the power of God to deal paternally and 
discriminatingly with His children. In the first place, 
God’s greatest gifts consist of things with which the 
mechanism of nature has absolutely nothing to do — 
such as commumon with God, forgiveness of sins, peace, 
joy, spiritual power. And as regards the outward cir- 
cumstances of our lot, with which it has to do, it is 
quite possible to hold, as many profound thinkers have 
held, that God works in and through general laws, and 
yet is able by their instrumentality to accomplish partic- 
ular providences and to vouchsafe answers to prayer. 
Nor does it seem that any bitter human experience 
can be such as to justify disbelief in the Divine Father- 
hood, because the witnesses to the truth include those 
who have tasted the extremity of human sorrow. The 
paradox of it is that the belief in the Fatherhood of 
God comes to us attested by many who were beyond 
others sons and daughters of affliction; and owes its 
place in the world’s heart above all to Him who, dying 
in unspeakable agony, said, ‘ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.’ 

(2) The Christian ethic . — The modern criticisms of the 
morality of the Sermon on the Mount are two — that 
it is imperfect, and that it is impracticable. The first 
objection has already been touched on in part, and we 
need refer now only to the line of criticism which finds 
fault with its exaltation of the passive virtues as a mark 
of weakness. What lends some colour to this is that, 
as a matter of fact, many weak characters naturally 
behave in a way that bears some resemblance to the 
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precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. They endure 
wrongs meekly, do not strike back, and are incapable 
of sustaining a feud. But it may still be, and actually 
is, a great thing for a strong man to do from principle 
what a weakling does from indolence or cowardice. 
The objection that the Christian ethic is impracticable 
is more frequently heard, at least in Great Britain. 
Even the Church finds it impracticable to act on our 
Lord’s principle of secrecy in the matter of giving, 
while it would seem that the individual who carried out 
His precepts in business would be ruined, and that the 
nation which followed His programme of non-resistance 
would perish. The weight of the objection is so far 
reduced by the observation that our Lord’s precepts 
are designed to be followed, not in the letter, but in the 
spirit — so that, e.flf., the really important thing is, not to 
give to a thief who may have stolen a coat a cloak in 
addition, but to cherish kindly feelings for him, and to 
act m his best interests, which may mean putting him 
in gaol. Similarly, our duty to the poor is to give wise 
expression to our love of them, which may very properly 
take account of the experience that indiscriminate 
chanty increases the distress which it professes to relieve. 
The really essential thing is that brotherly love should 
prevail, that that which is to a large extent a fact in 
the sphere of the family should become truly operative 
in the class, the community, the nation, and among 
the peoples of the earth. It is to be remembered, too, 
that every ideal which has become practicable was once 
deemed impracticable — there have been states of society 
in which it seemed impossible to be honest, or temperate, 
or chaste; and though the Christian ideal towers high 
above the general practice of our generation, it may be 
that that practice will one day be looked back on as 
belonging to the half-savage practice of the world’s 
youth. And in the present it has often been made 
sublimely practicable for those whom the Holy Spint 
touched, and whose hearts were set aflame with a 
Christ-like love of man. W. P. Paterson. 

JETHER. — 1. Father-in-law of Moses (RVm of 
Ex 4i« E), prob. a mistake for Jethro. 2. Eldest son of 
Gideon (Jg 3, ^n Ishmaelite, father of Amasa 
(1 K 2® 1 Ch 2®’. See Ithra). 4. 6. Two men of 

Judah (1 Ch 282 417). e. A man of Asher (1 Ch 7M); 
called in v.*’^ Ithran, the name of an Edomite clan 
(Gn 3628). 

JETHETH.—An Edomite clan (Gn 36« = 1 Ch I®!) . 

JETHRO (once, Ex 4^®“ Jether). — ^An Arab sheik and 
priest of the Sinaitic Peninsula, the father-in-law of 
Moses: referred to by this name in Ex 3^ 4^8 and 18® ^ 
(E), as Reuei in the present text of Ex 2®8 (J), and as 
Hobab in Nu lO®* (also J). He welcomed Moses and 
received him into his family (Ex 2®®), and many years 
later visited him at Sinai (Ex 18®*-), heard with wonder 
and delight of the doings of Jahweh on behalf of Israel 
(v.®-), and gave advice about administration (vv.®^'®®). 
Later still he probably acted as guide to the Israelites 
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(Nu cf. the AV of Jg lie and 4®®). As to the two 
or three names, it may be noted that Arabic mscriptlonfi 
(Minsean) repeatedly give a priest two names. The 
name J eikro (Heb. Yithrd) may mean ‘ pre-eminence.* 
See art, Hobab. W. Taylor Smith. 

JETUR. — See iTumEA. 

JETTEL. — 1. A Judahite (1 Ch 9®). 2. A Levitical 
family name (2 Ch 29®3). 3. A contemporary of Ezra 
(Ezr 8®8). In 2 and 3 Qerd has Jeiel. 

JEITSH. — 1. A son of Esau by Oholibamah; also 
the eponym of a Horite clan (Gn 36®* ®< ®®«1 Ch I®®). 
2. A Benjamite chief (7®o). 3. A descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 889). 4. The name of a Levitical family (1 Ch 
23®8® ). 6. A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch ll®*). 

JEUZ.— The eponym of a Benjamite family (1 Ch 8®o). 

JEW. — The name by which the descendants of 
Israel have been known for many centuries. It is 
corrupted from Judah. After the division of the 
kingdom in b.c. 937, the southern portion was called 
by the name of the powerful tribe of Judah, which 
composed most of its inhabitants. It was in this king- 
dom that the Deuteronomic reform occurred, which was 
the first step in the creation of an organized religion 
sharply differentiated from the other rehgions of the 
world. This religion, developed dunng the Exile, bore 
the name of the kingdom of Judah. All Israelites who 
maintained their identity were its adherents, hence the 
name ‘Jew’ has absorbed the name ‘Israel.’ For 
their history, see Israel (I. 21-30) and Dispersion. 
For their religion, see Israel (II. 6. 6). 

On the special meaning of 'the Jews' in Jn. see 
p. 481*» f. George A. Barton. 

JEWEL. — Gn 24»8 ‘ the servant brought forth jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold.* They were not jewels set 
in silver and in gold. Ornaments made of gold or 
silver were in older English called jewels. Now the 
word is confined to precious stones. 

JEWELS AND PRECIOUS STONES.— -The greater 
number of the precious stones in the Bible occur in 
three hsts which it will be instructive to tabulate at 
the outset. These are; (A) the stones in the high pnest’s 
breastplate (Ex 28®^-®® 39®®-®®); (B) those in the ‘cover- 
ing’ of the king of Tyre (Ezk 28®*); (C) those in the 
foundation of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21®®* 2®). The 
three lists are to some extent mutually connected. A 
contains 12 stones. B in Heb. has 9, all taken from A, 
with traces of A’s order in their arrangement. InLXX 
the two lists are identical, and possibly the Heb, of B 
is corrupt. C also has 12 stones, and is evidently partly 
dependent on the LXX of A and B. 

It seems likely that in List A as well as in list B the 
LXX iaspis corresponds to the Heb. yashepheh, and 
that the sixth and twelfth names in the Heb. of A have 
been interchanged. 

Reference to these tables will simplify the use of the 
following notes, which include other precious stones of 


A.— The High Priest’s Breastplate. 


Exodus 

Hebrew 

LXX 

AV 

RV 

28®7 39i8 j 
28®* 3911 1 

2819 391* 1 
28*9 39®* 1 

1. ’Odem .... 

2. Fitdah .... 

3. Bareqeth 

4. Nophek .... 

5. Sappir .... 

6. Yahalom (Yashepheh?) . 

7. Leshem. 

8. Shebo .... 

9. ’Achlamah . 

10. Tarshish 

«.ll. Shoham 

12. Yashepheh (Yahalom?) . 

Sardion 

Topazion 

Smaragdos 

Anthrax 

Sappheiros 

Iaspis 

Li^iion 

Achates 

Amethystos 

Chrysolithos 

Beryllion 

Onychion 

Sardius (mg. Ruby) 
Topaz 

Carbuncle 

Emerald 

Sapphire 

Diamond 

Ligure 

Agate 

Amethyst 

Beryl 

Onyx 

Jasper 

Sardius (mg. Ruby) 

Topaz 

Carbuncle (mg. Emerald) 
Emerald (mg. Carbuncle) 
Sapphire 

Diamond (mg. Sardonyx) 
Jacinth (mg. Amber) 

Agate 

Amethyst 

Beryl (mg. Chalcedony) 
Onyx (mg. Beryl) 

Jasper 
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the Bible besides those mentioned above In endeavour- 
ing to identify the stones in List A, three things have to 
be kept m view. From the dimensions of the breast- 
plate — a span (8 or 9 inches) each way (Ex 28i6) — the 
12 stones which composed it must, even after allowing 
space for their settings, have been of considerable size, 
and therefore of only moderate ranty. Further, as 
they were engraved with the names of the tnbes, they 
can have been of only moderate hardness. Lastly, pref- 
erence should be given to the stones which archaeology 
shows to have been actually used for ornamental work m 
early Bibhcal times. In regard to this point, the article 
by Professor Flinders Petne (Hastings’ DB iv. 619-21) 
is of special value 


B. — ^Thb ‘Covering’ op the King op Tyre (Bzk 28 ^ 3 ). 


Hebrew 

LXX 

AV 

RV 

1. ’Odern . 

1. Sardion 

Sardius (mg. 

Sardius (mg. 



Ruby) 

Ruby) 

2. Pitdah , 

2. Topazion . 

Topaz 

Topaz 

9. Bareqeth- 

3. Smaragdos 

Carbuncle 

Emerald 

Carbuncle 

(mg.Emerald) 

8. Nophek . 

4. Anthrax . 

Emerald(mg 


(mg. Chrys- 
1 oprase) 

Carbuncle) 


7. Sappir , 
6. Yashepheh 

5. Sappheiros 

Sapphire 

Sapphire 

6. laspis . . 

7. Ligurion . 

8. Achates . 

Jasper 

Jasper 


4. Tarshish . 

9. Amethystos 
10. ChryBoIithos 

Beryl (mg. 
Chrysolite) 
Onyx 

Beryl 

5. Shoham . 

11. BeryUion . 

Onyx 

3. Yahalom . 

12. Onychion . 

Diamond 

Diamond 


Adamant (Ezk 3*, Zee — See Diamond below. 

Agate (List A 8 [Heb. shebo]). The Gr. equiv- 
alent achates (whence ‘agate’) was the name of a 
river in Sicily, The modern agate is a form of silica, 
occurring in nodules which when cut across show con- 
centric bands of var^ng transparency and colour. The 
ancient achates (Pliny, HN xxxvii. 54) probably in- 
cluded the opaque coloured vaneties of silica now 
distinguished as jasper (see Jasper below). Flinders 
Petrie suggests that shebo may be the eamelian — also a 
form of silica (see Sardius below). ‘Agates’ (RVm 
‘rubies ') stands for Heb. kadkod in Is 54^2 (LXX iaspis), 
Ezk 271“. Red jasper is perhaps to be understood. 

C. — ^Thb Foundations op thb New Jerusalem. 


Rev. 

Greek 

AV 

RV 

211®- 

212® i 

1. laspis . 

2. Sappheiros . 

3. Chalkedon . 

4. Smaragdos . 

5. Sardonyx 

6. Sardion 

7. Chrysolithos . 

8. BeryUos . . 

9. Topazion 

10. Chiysoprasos 

11. Hyakinthos . 

12. Amethystos . 

Jasper 

Sapphire 

Chalcedony 

Emerald 

Sardonyx 

Sardius 

Chrysolyte 

Beryl 

Topaz 

Chi^ysoprasus 

Jacinth 

Amethyst 

Jasper 

Sapphire (mg. 
Lapis-lazuli) 
Chalcedony 
Emerald 
Sardonyx 

Sardius 

Chrysolite 

Beryl 

Topaz 
Chrysoprase 
Jacinth (mg. Sap- 
phire) 

Amethyst 


Amber. — Doubtful tr. in Ezk 1<- 8* of chashmaX 

(AVm ‘electrum,’ Amer. RV ‘glowing metal’); cf. also 
Ligure below. 

Amethyst (List A 9 [Heb. 'achlamdh, LXXamfifftysfos], 
C 12 iamethystosli). It is agreed that the common 
amethyst, properly called amethystine quartz, is meant. 
This is rock-crystal (transparent silica) coloured purple 
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by manganese and iron The Oriental amethyst is a 
much rarer gem, composed of violet corundum (oxide 
of aluminium), — in short, a purple sapphire. The name 
of the amethyst is denved from its supposed property, 
no doubt associated with its wme-hke colour, of acting 
as a preventive of intoxication. 

Beryl (List A 10, B 4; also Ca 6^^ Ezk li“ 10®, Dn 10“ 
[Heb. . What the ' tarshish stone’ was is difficult 

to say LXX renders it variously, but never by berylhon 
or beryllos. Topaz (RVm in Ca 5^4), yellow rock-crystal 
(false topaz), yellow serpentine, jacinth, and yellow 
jasper (Flinders Petrie) have been suggested as possible 
Identifications. It is generally agreed that beryl is 
more likely to correspond to shoham (List A 11, B 5; 
Gn 2^2, Ex 257 28® 35® 2? 39“, 1 Ch 292, job 28i“), which 
LXX renders beryUion in A, EV always ‘onyx,’ but 
RVm generally ‘beryl.’ Beryl is a silicate of aluminium 
and beryllium, with a wide range of tints from yellow, 
through green, to blue, according to the proportion of 
the colouring matter (oxide of chromium). The 
commonest form of the crystal is a six-sided prism. 
Now each of the two shoham stones in Ex 28®- 39“ was 

engraved with the names of six of the tribes of Israel. 
A hexagonal pnsm such as beryl would best lend itself 
to this purpose. In NT beryllos occurs in List C 8. 

Carbuncle (List A 3, B 9 [Heb. bareqeth or -ath, 
LXX smaragdos}), Bareqeth is simply a ‘hghtning’ or 
‘flashing’ stone.’ But ‘carbuncle’ (from carbunculus, 
a small glowing coal) denotes a red or fiery stone, and 
cannot correspond to the smaragdos, which was green 
(Phny, HN xxxvii. 16). It is rather the equivalent of 
Gr. anthrax (Heb. nophek, List A 4, B 8). PUny names 
12 varieties of smaragdos, the most important of which 
is doubtless our emerald. This stone should probably be 
substituted for ‘carbuncle’ in A and B; so RVm (see 
Emerald below). Fhnders Petrie, however, thinks 
that the smaragdos was greenish rock-crystal (silica). 
‘Carbuncle’ occurs more appropriately in Is 54^2 for 
Heb. 'abhnS'eqdach (‘stones of burning,' RVm ‘rubies’). 
Any red stone like the garnet may be meant. 

Chalcedony (List C 3). The modern stone of 
this name is semi-opaque or milky silica, but the ancient 
one was probably the green dioptase (silicate of copper). 
This at least seems to have been the kind of smaragdos 
that was found in the copper mines of Chalcedon 
(Pliny, HN xxxvii. 18). There was some confusion, 
however, between the ‘stone of Chalcedon’ and the 
carchedonia (stone of Carthage), which was red (Pliny, 
ib. xxxvii. 25, 30). Carchedon occurs as a various read- 
ing for chalcedon in Rev 2P®. 

Chrysolite (RV; AV ‘chrysolyte’; List C 7). In 
modern mineralogy this is thependote (see Topaz below). 
The ancient gem was some other golden-coloured stone. 
Yellow quartz, yellow corundum, jacinth, or some 
vanety of beryl may possibly be understood. 

Chrysoprase (RV; AV ‘chrysoprasus,’ List C 10). 
The prasius of Pliny (HN xxxvii. 34) was a leek-green 
chalcedony (from Gr. prason, a leek), of which there was 
a golden-tinted variety. The latter may be the NT 
chrysoprase. Possibly, however, both chrysoprase and 
chrysolite in List C refer to yellowish shades of beryl. 
The modern chrysoprase is a slightly translucent silica, 
coloured a beautiful apple-green by oxide of nickel. 

Coral (Job 28^8, Ezk 27i“) is the calcareous ‘skeleton* 
secreted by some of the compound actmozoa. Red 
coral {corallium rubrum) is common in the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. In the Hvingstate the branch- 
ing calcareous framework is covered by the ‘coenosarc* 
or common tissue of the organism, from which the 
individual polyps protrude. In the coral of commerce 
the living tissue has of course disappeared, and only 
the solid ‘skeleton’ remains. ‘Coral’ is also a possible 
rendering of peninim (so RVm in the passages under 
Buby below). 

Crystal.— In Job 28i7, AV thus renders Heb. 
zekukiih, but RV understands ‘glass.’ In the nex' 
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verse, however, RV has ‘crystal’ for Heb. gahish, 
Instead of AV ‘pearls.’ In Ezk 1** ‘crystal* stands 
for Heb. qerach (RVm ‘ice’). In NT krystallos appears 
in Rev 4® 21^1 22^ In all these cases except the first 
the reference is probably to rock-crystal (colourless 
transparent quartz). 

Diamond (List A 6, B 3). The Heb. yahalom 
probably stood in the twelfth place in List A, where 
LXX has onychion Hence in this list RVm has 
‘sardonyx’ tor ‘diamond.’ The latter is in any case 
an impossible rendering. The diamond was unknown 
in ancient times. It would have been too hard to 
engrave, and a diamond large enough to have borne 
the name of a tribe and to have filled a space in the high 
priest’s breastplate would have been of incredible value. 
The yahalom was most likely the onyx, a banded form of 
silica (see Onjx. below). ‘Diamond’ also occurs m 
Jer 17^ as the material of an engraving tool The Heb. 
is Shamir, which is rendered ‘adamant’ in two other 
passages where it is found (Ezk 3®, Zee T^*). The refer- 
ence IS probably to corundum or emery (alumimum 
oxide), a very hard mineral. 

Emerald (List A 4, B 8; also Ezk 27^® [Heb. nophek, 
LXX anthrax, RVm ‘carbuncle’]). Some red fiery 
stone IS plainly intended, the red garnet being the 
most likely. ‘ Emerald ’ is more probably the equivalent 
of Heb. bareqeth in List A 3, B 9 (see Carbuncle above). 
The common emerald is identical in composition with the 
beryl, but differs from it in hardness and in its bright 
green colour. The Oriental emerald (green corundum) 
is very rare. In NT ‘emerald’ stands for smaragdos; 
in List C 4, and in Rev 4®, where the rainbow is compared 
to it. The latter passage is among Flinders Petrie’s 
grounds for supposing that smaragdos is rock-crystal, 
which produces by its refraction all the prismatic colours. 

Jacinth (Gr. hyakinthos, List Oil). In Rev the 
breastplates of the visionary horsemen are compared to 
jacinth (RV ‘hyacinth’). There is no doubt that 
hyakinthos denoted the modern sapphire (blue corundum). 
So RVm in List C The modern jacinth is a silicate of 
zircon. RV reads ‘jacinth’ for Heb. leshem in List A 7 
(AV ‘figure’). 

Jasper (List A 12, B 6). The Heb. is yashepheh, and 
in B this corresponds to the LXX iaspis. Probably 
yashepheh should stand sixth in A also, in which case 
iaspis would again be the LXX equivalent. In NT 
iaspis occurs in List C 1, and also in Rev 4® 21“ In 
21“ the ‘jasper stone’ is luminous and clear as crystal. 
The iaspis of Pliny was primarily a green stone (JIN 
xxxvii 37) , but he enumerates many other varieties. It 
was also often transparent, and we must apparently 
take it to mean the green and other shades of chalced- 
ony or semi-transparent silica. In modern terminology 
jasper denotes rather the completely opaque forms of 
the same substance, which may be of vanous colours — 
black, brown, red, green, or yellow. 

Ligure (List A 7). The Heb. leshem is rendered 
by LXX hgurion, an obscure word which is possibly 
the same as lyngkurion, the latter being a yellow stone 
which was supposed to be the congealed urine of the 
lynx (Pfiny, HN xxxvii. 13). Some identify the 
ly%gkurion with the modern :}acinth or yellow jargoon 
(silicate of zircon) . So RV. Others take the Hgurion to 
be amber, which the Greeks obtained from Liguna (so 
RVm). Flinders Petrie identifies it with the yellow agate. 

Onyx (List A 11. B 5; also Gn 2^\ Ex 25^ 28» SS*- 
39®, 1 Ch 29*, Job 28^®). The Heb. shoham is rendered 
variously in LXX, but in List A by beryllion, and it is 
probable that shoham is the beryl; so generally RVm 
(see Beryl above). Flinders Petrie suggests that green 
felspar may be intended. It would seem more correct 
to make ‘onyx’ the twelfth stone in List A, where LXX 
has onychion. If, as is probable, the Heb. yahalom (A 6) 
and yashepheh (A 12) should change places, onychion 
would thus stand for the former, which RVm renders 
‘sardonyx.’ We should then substitute ‘onyx’ or 
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‘sardonyx’ for ‘diamond’ m List B 3 also The onyx 
was a banded semi-transparent silica similar to the 
modern agate, the name being suggested by the contrast 
between the white and flesh-coloured zones of the 
finger-nail. In the special variety called the Roman 
onyx — the modern mcolo (oniculus) — the layers are 
opaque, and alternately whitish-blue and black. 

Ruby (always in pi. ‘rubies’ [Heb. pemrUm or 
pemyyim], Job 28»«, Pr 3*® 8“ 20^® 31“> [in all which 
passages RVm has ‘red coral’ or ‘pearls’], La 4^ [RVm 
‘corals’; in this last passage the context shows that some 
red stone is meant]). The true or Oriental ruby is red 
corundum (aluminium oxide), a veiy precious stone. 
The spinel ruby is an aluminate of magnesium. Both 
would be included along with red garnets under the 
general name ‘carbuncle.’ 

Sapphire (List A 5, B 7, also Ex 24^®, Job 28® i®, 
Ca 514, Is 54“, La 4^, Ezk 1*® W [Heb. sappir, LXX 
sapphetros}) . Sappheiros occurs in NT in List C 2. 
Pfiny (JIN xxxvii. 32) describes this stone as of an 
azure colour, opaque, refulgent, with spots of gold. 
This cannot apply to the transparent modern sapphire, 
which was the ancient hyakinthos (see Jacinth above). 
It exactly fits the lapis lazuli (mainly a silicate of calcium, 
aluminium, and sodium), which is of a bright blue colour 
and is often speckled with yellow iron pyrites (sulphide 
of iron) . In powdered form it is known as ‘ ultramarine .’ 

Sardius (List A 1, B 1 [Heb. *odem, LXXsardmn]). 
In NT sardion occurs in list 0 6, and also in Rev 4® 
(AV ‘ sardine stone,* RV ‘ sardius ’) . The loot meaning 
of 'odem is ‘red,’ and sardion, though popularly derived 
from Sardis (Pliny, HN xxxvii. 31), is rather the Persian 
sered (‘ yellowish red ’ ) . AVm and RVm have ‘ ruby ' in 
Lists A and B, but it is most likely that the ‘ sardius ’ is 
camelian (semi-transparent silica, coloured red by oxide 
of iron). Flinders Petrie suggests red jasper, which is 
much the same in composition, but opaque. 

Sardonyx (List 0 5; also RVm for ‘diamond’ 
in fist A 6). A variety of onyx or banded silica in 
which red layers of sardius were present. The typical 
sardonyx was that in which the bands were alternately 
black, white, and red, for Pliny iBN xxxvii 75) describes 
how the genuine stone was imitated by cementing 
layers of these colours together. 

Topaz (List A 2, B 2; Job 281® [Heb. pitdah, LXX 
topazion }) . Topazion stands also in List C 9. The stone 
so named by the Greeks was not the modern topaz 
(silicate of aluminium in which some of the oxygen is 
replaced by fluorine), but the peridote (yellowish-green 
silicate of magnesium). Flinders Petrie thinks that the 
name may have been given still earlier to green serpen- 
tine, which was actually used in Egyptian work, and is 
a hydrated form of the same substance as peridote. 
The Oriental topaz is yellow corundum, and the so- 
called ‘false topaz’ is yellow quartz. RVm has ‘topaz’ 
for ‘beryl’ (J.e. the ‘tarshish stone’) in Ca 5“. 

If the stones above mentioned be classified according 
to their composition, it will appear that, in spite of the 
bewildering vanety of names, the principal groups are 
comparatively few. 

The largest number of stones come under silica, the 
crystallized form of which is distinguished as quartz. 
■WTien colourless or nearly so, quartz is called ‘rock- 
crystal.’ Yellow quartz is the false topaz, violet or 
amethystine quartz the common amethyst. The 
amorphous semi-opaque varieties of silica are grouped 
under the modern term ‘chalcedony.’ This may be 
red (sardius, camelian), leek-green (prasius, ancient 
jasper), or banded (onyx, sardonyx, modern agate). 
Opaque silica gives the modern jasper (ancient agate), 
which may be coloured red, green, yellow, etc. 

A second group is formed by the silicates (silica in 
combination with metallic oxides). Thus we have 
modern jacinth (silicate of zircon), peridote or ancient 
topaz(silicate of magnesium), dioptase or ancient chalced- 
ony (silicate of copper), modern topaz (mainly silicate 
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of aluminium), felspar (silicate of aluminium with 
sodium, potassium or calcium), beryl and common 
emerald (silicate of aluminium and beryllium), lapis 
lazuli or ancient sapphire (silicate of aluminium, calcium 
and sodium), garnet (silicate of alumimum and calcium, 
or a similar combination). 

A third group consists of aluminium oxide (alumina), 
and includes the opaque corundum, of which emery is 
an impure form, and the transparent modern sapphire 
(blue), Onental ruby (red). Oriental topaz (yellow), 
Oriental amethyst (violet), and Oriental emerald (green) 

Lastly, we have an aluminate (alumina in combination 
with a metalhc oxide) in the spinel ruby (aluminate 
of magnesium). 

Alabaster in the modem sense is gypsum or sulphate of 
lime. The ancient or Oriental alabaster, however, was a 
form of carbonate of lime, and was largely used for vases, 
which were thought to be specially adapted for preserving 
unguents (Pliny, BN xiii, 3) , The term ‘ alabaster ’ seems to 
have been applied in a general sense to vases even when not 
made of this material. There are two well-known instances 
in NT in which an alabaster ‘box’ (AV) or ‘cruse* (RV) of 
ointment was used (Lk Mt 26’’, Mk 143). 

James Patrick. 

JEWRT , — ^This old form occurs frequently in the 
older versions, but rarely in AV. In Dn 5^3 it stands 
for Judah; in Lk 23®, Jn 7^ and occasionally in the 
Apocr, for Judcxa. 

JEZANXAH. — A Judahite military ofidcer who joined 
Gedahah at Mizpah (Jer 40«). He is called in 2 K 2r>23 
Jaazaniah, and is apparently to be identihed also with 
Axariah of Jer 433. 

JEZEBEL (meamng uncertain). — Daughter of Eth- 
baal, king of Tyre and previously high priest of the 
Tyrian Baal; wife of Ahab, king of Israel, of the dynasty 
of Omri. Jezebel’s evil influence in the land of Israel, 
especially in combating the religion of Jahweh in the 
interests of Baal-worship, was exercised not only dunng 
the twenty-two years of Ahab’s reign, but also during 
the thirteen years of the rule of her two sons, Ahaziah 
and Joram; moreover, this influence extended, though 
in a less degree, to the Southern Kingdom of Judah, 
where Athahah, the daughter of Jezebel, seems to have 
followed m the footsteps of her mother (2 K S^s). In 
her strength of character, her lust for power, her un- 
shrinking and resolute activity, her remorseless brush- 
ing aside of anything and everything that interfered with 
the carrying out of her designs, she was the veritable 
prototype of Catherine de Medicis. 

In the OT the figure of Jezebel is presented in con- 
nexion with some dramatic episodes which are probably 
recorded as illustrations, rather than as exceptionally 
flagrant examples, of her normal mode of procedure. 
These are: the account of the trial of strength between 
the prophets of Baal and Elijah (IK 1813-19*), the 
narrative about Naboth and his vineyard (1 K 21*'“), 
and, as illustrating her obstinate, unbending character 
to the very end — note especially her words to Jehu in 
2 K 931— the story of her death (2 K QSO'S’). 

In Rev 2®® the name of Jezebel occurs; she calls 
herself a prophetess, and tempts men to wickedness. It 
is questionable whether the mention of the name here 
has any reference at all to the queen Jezebel. 

W. 0. E. Obsterlet. 

JEZELTfS.— 1. 1 Es 833 -Ezr 8s Jahaziel, 2. 1 Es sss 
=Ezr 8* Jehiel. 

JEZER.— The head of the Jezerites (Nu 26«,l Ch 7*3), 

JEZIEL. — ^A Benjamite (1 Ch 12»). 

JEZRAHIAH. — ^The leader of the singers at the 
dedication of the walls of Jerus. (Neh 12«). In 1 Oh 7^ 
the same name is rendered Izrahiah. 

JEZREEL. — ^The Hebrew name from which is derived 
the name of the Plain of Esdraelon (see Esdraelok). 
The plain is called ‘the Valley of Jezreel’ in Jos 17w, 
Jf 6» Hos 1». 


1. Primarily, however, it denotes an important city 
overlooking the Plain on the south in the border of the 
tribe of Issachar. Here, by ‘the fountain of Jezreel’ — 
probably the powerful spring known as *Ain JalUd — the 
Israehtes encamped against the Philistines before the 
battle of Gilboa (1 S 290- It is named as an important 
town in the short-lived kingdom of Ishbosheth (2 S 2®). 
Under Solomon it was in the administrative district of 
Baana (1 K 412 ). But the chief interest of the town’s 
history centres in the time of the reign of Ahab, who 
established here a royal residence, to which he retired 
when the three years’ drought came to an end (1 K 21^ 
1845), and whence he saw and coveted the vineyard of 
Naboth (21). It is probable, however, that the ‘ivory 
palace’ of 1 K 223® was not at Jezreel, but at the capital, 
Samaria. To Jezreel came Joram to recover from the 
wounds received in battle with the Syrians (2 K S^®); 
and here, on the revolt of Jehu, were that king and his 
mother Jezebel slain (ch 9), as well as all that remained 
of the house of Ahab (ch. 10). This is the last we hear 
of Jezreel, wliich thereafter seems to have sunk into 
insignificance. The place is represented both in situa- 
tion and in name by the modern village of ZerHn, a poor 
and dirty hamlet. Except a few ruined tombs and 
fragments of sarcophagi, there are no remains of antiquity 
to be seen in the neighbourhood. 

2. There was a second Jezreel, of which nothing is 
known save that it was in the territory of Judah (JoslS®*) 
and was the native place of one of David’s wives, Abi- 
noam (1 S 2548). 3. A Judahite (1 Ch 4®). 4, The 
symbolical name of Hosea’s eldest son (Hos I*). 
6. Jezreel (‘whom God soweth’) is a title symbolically 
apphed to Israel in Hos 2“^ . R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

JEZRIELUS (1 Es 9®’) «Ezr lO®* Jehiel. 

JIDLAPH.— A son of Nahor (Gn 22®®). 

JOAB (‘Jahweh is father’). — 1. One of the sons of 
Zermah — the eldest according to 2 S 21®, the second 
according to 1 Ch 2i« — and thus the nephew of David. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that, humanly speaking, 
the Davidic dynasty would not have been established 
had it not been for the military genius and the loyalty 
of Joab. So consistently loyal was Joab to the royal 
house (see Adonijah), that one is tempted to question 
whether the passage, 1 K 2® which describes David’s 
ingratitude, is genuine; certain it is that if David really 
felt with regard to Abner and Amasa as he is described 
as feeling in this passage, it is surprising that he should 
have left to the wisdom of Solomon the duty of inflicting 
the punishment due; Joab's death would seem to have 
been due rather to his loyalty in supporting David’s 
rightful heir, Adonijah. 

Above all, Joab was a skilled general; this is seen by 
the number of victories he gained, namely, over the army 
of Ishbosheth under the leadership of Abner (2 S 2^®-®*); 
over the Jebusites (1 Ch ll®-®); over the Syrians and 
Ammonites (2 S 10^*^* 11® 12®5-23); over Absalom 
(18®-®®), over Sheba (204-®®). These are specifically 
mentioned, but there must have been very many more, 
for those which are spoken of generally as David’s 
victories were in all probability due to Joab, who is 
repeatedly spoken of as David's commander-in-chief 
(e.g. 2 S 8®« 202® etc.). 

Secondly, his loyaUy to the house of David is illustrated 
by his whole life of devoted service, and especially by 
such conspicuous instances as his desire to make his 
victory over the Ammonites appear to have been gained 
by David (2 S 12®®®*); his slaying of Abner [though 
other motives undoubtedly played a part in this act. 
it is certain that Joab regarded Abner as a real danger 
to the State (3®4* ®5)]; the reconciliation which he 
brought about between David and Absalom 04®**); 
his slaying of Absalom when he realized his treachery 
to David (18®4ff* 19®); his words to David in 2 S 19*-® — 
one of the most striking instances of his attachment; 
and lastly, his championship of the rightful heir to 
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throne, which cost him his life (1 K l’ 2^). How close 
was the tie between David and Joab may be seen, 
further, in the blind obedience of the latter, who was 
wilhng to be partaker in David’s sin (2 S 1 !*-*«). 

The darker side of Joab’s character is to be seen in 
his vindictiveness and ruthless cruelty \ for although it 
is only fair to plead the spirit of the age, the exigencies 
of the State’s weal, and the demand of blood-revenge, 
yet the treacherous and bloodthirsty acts of which 
Joab was guilty constitute a dark blot upon his character 
(see 2 S 3=2-2’, 1 K H«; cf. 2 S 20® lo) 

2. Son of Seraiah (1 Ch 4^^ cf. Neh ll®). 3. A 
family which returned with Zerubbabel (Ear 2<«Neh 
7»=1 Es cf. Ezr 8®-l Es 8*5). 

W. 0. E. Oesterley. 

JOACHAZ. — 1 Es Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah; cf. 

2 Ch 361. 

JOADANTTS. — One of the sons of Jesus, the son of 
Josedek (1 Es Qi*); called in Ezr lO^a Gedaliah. 

JOAH. — 1. Son of Asaph, and ' recorder ' at Hezekiah^s 
court (2 K 1818 26 37 =is368 11 22). 2. ALeviticalfamily 
name (l Oh 6=1 [apparently same as Ethan of v^=], 
2 Ch 2912) 3. A Levite (1 Ch 26<). 4. Son of Joahaz, 

and ‘recorder’ at Josiah ’s court (2 Ch 348). 

JOAHAZ. — 1. Father of Joah the ‘ recorder ' (2 Ch 34«). 

2. See Jehoahaz, 1. 

JOAKHE. — The name is spelt Jehoiakim in canon, 
books, but Joacim or Joac^m m Apocr. AV, and Joakim 
everywhere in Apocr. RV. 

In Apocr, the name belongs to six persons. 1. King 
Jehoiakim (1 Es Bar I*). 2. Jehoiachin, son of 
Jehoiakim, who is erroneously called Joakim in 1 Es 1<8. 

3. A priest, son of Hilkiah, to whom the captives are 
said to have sent money for the purchase of offerings and 
Incense (Bar 1’). 4, A high priest in the days of Holo- 
femes and Judith (Jth 48* “). 6. A son of Zorobabel 
(1 Es 55). 6. The husband of Susanna (Sus. i* 8®), 

JOAKAK. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3=’). 

JOANNA. — The wife of Chuza, the steward of Herod 
Antipas, one of ‘ certain women which had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities,’ She ministered to Jesus of 
her substance, and after the crucifixion helped to anoint 
His body (Lk S* 24io). 

JOANNES.— 1. 1 Es 888= Ezr 81= Johanan. 2. 1 Es 
928 =Ezr 10=8 Jebobanan. 

JOARIB. — The head of the priestly family from which 
the Maccabees were descended (1 Mac 2i 14=8) ^ Acc. to 
1 Ch 24’ this family, there called that of Jeboiarib, was 
the first of the twenty-four courses of priests. 

JOASH.'*~*l. See Jehoash. 2. The father of Gideon 
(Jg 6“ etc.). 3. A son of Ahab (1 K 22=8). 4. A son of 
Shelah (1 Ch 4“). 6. A Benjamite (1 Ch 128) g. A son 
of Becher (1 Ch 78). 7. A servant of David (1 Ch 27=8). 

JOB. — ^1. The man Job. — Job is referred to in the 
OT in the book bearing his name, and in Ezk 14i2-2», 
where he is mentioned as a conspicuous example of 
righteousness; in the Apocr. in Sir 49® [Heb. after 
Smend and Ryssel], and the Vulg. of To 21=; and in the 
NT in Ja 5^*, the last two passages alluding to his 
patience. The reference in Ezk. shows that righteous 
Job was a familiar figure in some Jewish circles in the 
6th cent. b.c. On the assumption that the Job of the 
book is sketched, as to the main outbnes, after ancient 
tradition, probably the same in substance as that known 
to Ezk., we have to think of him as a Gentile living in 
patriarchal times either in the Hauranoronthecontoes 
of Idumaea and Arabia (see TJz), and his friends also must 
be regarded as Gentiles. 

This conclusion is supported by the names of God generally 
employed in the poem. The Tetragrammaton, which is 
used 31 times by tne writer in the prose pa:^, occura only 
once in the poetic portions (12*), and is ascribed.to Job only 
one verse in the Prologue (1®). Adonai is also met 
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with once (282*) . God is usually referred to by Job and his 
associates by names not distinctively Jewish EZ, 55 times; 
Ehah, 41 times out of 57 in the whole OT, and Shaddai, 31 
times out of 48 in OT; Elohim is comparatively rare in the 
poem. The entire absence of distinct allusions to Israelitish 
history points to the same conclusion. The great word 
torah, ‘ law,’ is used only once (2222), then in the general 

sense of ‘instruction.’ According to a lost work, ‘Con- 
cerning the Jews,’ by one Aristeas, cited ^ Euseb {Ev. 
Praep. ix. 25), and the appendix m the LXX, said to be 
taken from a Synac book but standing in some relation to 
Aristeas, Job is to be identified with Jobab, king of Edom 
(Gn 3633) This identification, which appears also in. the 
Testament of Job, a work probably containing an ancient 
Jewish nucleus, although critically worthless, is not without 
interest and value, as possibly preserving a fra^ent of old 
tradition. The name Job, vmch probably belongs to the 
traditional story, is in Heb. Jyydb. The apparently 
similar name Job (AV) of Gn 46^8, a son of Issachar, is 
differently spelt (in Heb. Yob), and is therefore given in the 
RV as lob. Jobab, which is met with in several connexions 
(Gn 1029 Joktanite; Gn 36*3 Edomite; Jos 11^ Canaanite; 

1 Ch 8* Benjamite), seems to be quite distinct, although 
Cheyne remarks (in ESi) that the possibility of a con- 
nexion must be, admitted. The meaning of *Iyydb is ex- 
tremely uncertain. If explained from the Heb , it means 
either ‘attacked’ or ‘attacker’ (Siegfried in JE). If ex- 
plained with the help of the Arabic 'ayyhb, it means ‘ re- 
turning,’ ‘penitent.’ In all probability it was a foreign 
name taken over with the story, which seems in the first 
instance to have been of foreign oririn. The name Awh, 
which was current in the north of Palestine c. b.c. 1400 
(Tell el-Amama Letters, No. 237 Wmckler [118 Petne]), 
may be a Canaanitish equivalent, but no stress can be 
laid on the similarity. It has also been noticed that 
aiahu in Bab meant ‘enemy' (ib. 50 Winckler [147 PetneJ), 
but this cannot be regarded at present as more than a 
coincidence. 

2. Tke Book of Job. — (1) Place intfie Canon. — Except 
in the Synac Bible, which locates it between the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua, on account of its supposed great 
antiquity, the book is always reckoned as one of the 
Kdhvbim or Bbgiographxi, and is often given the third 
place. It is usually grouped with Ps. and Prov., with 
which it is associated by the use of a special system of 
accentuation (except in. the Prologue and Epilogue), 
but the order of the three books varies. 

In a baraitha in the Bab. Talm. {Baba bathra 146)» 
which probably gives the most ancient order (Ryle, Canon 
of 07,232), it comes after Ruth and Ps.; in many Heb. MSS, 
especially Spanish, and in the Massorah, after Ch. and Ps ; 
in the German MSS, which have been followed in mMfc 
printed editions, after Ps. and Proverbs. Of the LXX 
Codex B has the remarkable order: Ps., Pr.,.Ec., Ca.,. Job, 
Wis , Sir ; A has Ps., Job, Proverbs. In printed editions 
of the LXX and Viug. Job usually comes first, and this 
order is generally adopted in European versions, owing 
no doubt to the influence of the Latin Bible. 

(2) Text. — The Heb. text of Job was long regarded as 
excellent, but has been much questioned m recent years, 
some cntics resorting very largely to emendation with 
the help of the Versions and free conjecture. The 
reaction against the earlier view has probably led some 
scholars too far. When the difficulty of the theme, its 
bold treatment in many places, and the large number of 
words, forms, and uses not met with elsewhere (according 
to Fnednch Dehtzsch, 259) are duly taken into account, 
the condition of the text is seen to be less corrupt than 
might have been expected. Much discussion has been 
occasioned by the peculiar character of the LXX as 
restored to its original form by means of the Sahidic 
translation first pubUshed in 1889. This version differs 
in extent from the Massoretic text more widely in Job 
than in any other book. There are two interest- 
ing additions: the expansion of 2* and the appendix 
at the end of the book; but the chief charactenstic 
is omission. A little less than one-fifth of the Heb. text 
is absent— about 400 lines out of, roundly speaking, 
2200 for the whole book and 2075 for the poetic portions. 
A few have found in this shorter edition the original 
text of the book, but most ascribe the minus of the* LXX 
to defective understanding of the Hebrew, imperfect 
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acquaintance with the structure of Heb. poetry, and 
the desire to conform to Hellenic standards, etc., rather 
than to variation of text. This version therefore, in 
the opinion of most competent judges, is of little use 
for the restoration of the text. Here and there it 
suggests a better reading, e.flr. in ‘latter end’ for 
‘paths,’ but in the main the Massoretic text is greatly 
to be preferred. It is not improbable, however, that 
the arrangement of the latter is wrong in a few passages; 
€ g. in ch. 31, where form a more fitting close than 

yY^38*40^ 

(3) Analysis . — The book, as we have it, is a poem 
framed in prose, with bits of prose interspersed. The 
prose portions are as follows: the introduction, often 
called the Prologue (ch. 1 f.), stating the problem, ‘the 
undeserved suffering of a good man,’ givmg a partial 
solution, and bringing on the scene the hero’s three 
fnends; short headings (3^ 4^ etc.); a supplementary 
note (31^®®); a brief introduction to the speeches of 
Elihu (32^'®) ; and the sequel, often called the Epilogpie 
(42^*17). The poem opens with a monologue in which 
Job curses the day of his birth (ch. 3). This is followed 
by a series of three dialogues extending over chs. 4-28: 
(i.) 4r-14; (li.) 15-21; (lii.) 22-28. 

The three friends in succession, probably in order of 
seniority, reason with Job, all from the generally accepted 
standpoint that sufferin g is a sure indication of sin. As the 
discussion proceeds they become more and more bitter, 
until the most moderate and dignified of them, Eliphaz, 
actually taxes Job with flagrant iniqmty (225-9). the 
third dialogue, as we have it, one of the speakers, Zophar, 
is silent. Job replies at length to each expostulation, some- 
times smldnginto depression on the verge of despair ( 14^ *^2 
etc.) , occasionally rising for a moment or two into confidence 
(16*® 1995 -*^), but throughout maintaining his integrity, 
and, notwithstanding passionate utterances which seem 
near aldn to blasphemy 16^**^), never wholly losing 

his faith in God. 

The dialogues are followed by a monologue spoken by 
Job (chs. 29-31), consisting of a vivid retrospect of the 
happy past (ch. 29), a dismal picture of the wretched 
present (ch. 30), and what Marshall calls ‘Job’s oath of 
self- vindication’ — an emphatic disavowal of definite 
forms of transgression, in a series of sentences most of 
which begin with ‘if,’ sometimes followed by an impre- 
cation (ch. 31). The succeeding six chapters (32-37) are 
ascribed to a new character, a young man, Elihu the 
Buzite, who is dissatisfied with both Job and his fnends. 
The distinctive note of his argument is the stress laid 
on the thought that God teaches by means of affliction; 
in other words, that the purpose, or at least one main 
purpose, of trial is disciphne (33*®-28 36*®- “). Elihu 
then drops out of the book, and the remainder of the 
poem (chs. 38-42®) is devoted to Jahweh’s answer to 
Job’s complaint, calling attention to the Divine power, 
wisdom, and tenderness revealed in creation, in the 
control of natural forces and phenomena, in the life of 
birds and beasts, and in the working of Providence in 
human history, and suggesting that He who could do 
all this might surely be trusted to care for His servant; 
and Job’s penitent retraction of his ‘presumptuous 
utterances,’ 

(4) Integi ^. — On the question whether the book, 
as we have it, is a single whole or a combination of two 
or more parts, there is a general agreement among 
scholars in favour of the latter alternative. There are 
dear indications of at least two hands. The speeches 
of Elihu (chs. 32-37) are ascribed by most (not by Budde, 
Cornill, Wildeboer, Bnggs, and a few others) to a later 
writer, who desired to supplement, and to some extent 
correct, the work of his predecessor. 

The chief reasons alleged for this conclusion are; (1) the 
silence about Elihu in the Epilogue. (2) The fact that the 
whole section can be removed without any break of con- 
tinuity, linking on naturally to 38*. (3) The Aramaic 

character of the diction, and the occurrence of words and 
phrases xM>t found elsewhere in the poem. (4) Literary 
inferiority. (5) Theological diveisity, the conception of 


God differing from what is met with in the rest of the book 
(Marshall, Job and his Friends, p. 82ff.). 

The third of these reasons has been shown to be incon- 
clusive. The language of Elihu is not inconsistent ’with 
the view that these chapters were written by the author 
of the dialogues The fourth reason is not without weight, 
but it must be allowed that there are some very fine things 
in these chapters, and it must be remembered that they 
have probably been handed down less carefully than some 
other parts 01 the book, on account of the disfavour with 
which some of the ancient Jews regarded Elihu (‘inspired 
by Satan’ — Test, of Job, ch. 41). In any case, Friedrich 
Delitzsch has gone too far in describing the author as ‘ a 
fifth-rate poet.' The remaining three reasons, however, 
seem to be nearly decisive. 

The fine poem in ch. 28, which contrasts the success 
of man in finding precious ore with his utter failure to 
find wisdom, does not fit in with the context, and is 
therefore regarded by many as an addition. The 
stnking, but rather turgid, descriptions of the hippo- 
potamus and the crocodile m chs. 40. 41 are also held 
by many to be an interpolation. Some question the 
verses about the ostnch (39*®-*®). The Prologue and 
Epilogue are considered by some to be the relics of an 
earlier work in prose. 

A few scholars go much further in critical analysis. 
Bickell, for instance, in his search after the original text, 
expunges not only the speeches of Elihu and the Prologue 
and Epilogue, but also the whole of the speeches of Jahweh, 
and many smaller portions. Cheyne (in EBi) seems to find 
four main elements in the book, as we have it, ‘which has 
grown, not been made’ • (1) the Prolo^e and the Epilogue; 
(2) the dialogue; (3) thespeechesof Jahweh; (4) thespeeches 
of Elihu. Marshall (in Com.), on the ground that there are 
different strata of theological belief, also finds four elements, 
but only in part the same. (1) The dialogues up to 272®, with 
the Epilogue, and part of the Prologue; (2) chs. 28-31, and 
the speeches of Jahweh; (3) the speeches of Elihu; (4) the 
references to the heavenly council in chs. 1 and 2. 

(5) Nature of the Book. — The class of Heb. literature 
to which the Book of Job belongs is clearly the Chokkmah 
or Wisdom group, the other representatives of which 
are Pr., Ec., and Sir. — the group which deals with 
Questions of practical ethics, religious philosophy, and 
speculation. The book is mainly — not entirely, as one 
of the Rabbis thought (Baba baihra, 15a)— a work of 
imagination, but, m the judgment of most, with a tradi- 
tional nucleus, the extent of which, however, is uncertain, 
as there are features in both the Prologue and the Epi- 
logue which suggest literary invention: e.g., the recur- 
rence of the words ‘ I only am escaped alone to tell thee ’ 
(116. 18. 17. 19)^ the use of the numbers 3 (I*- *’ 2** 42*®) 
and 7 (l^f- 42®' *5), and the doubling of Job’s possessions 
(42*2). The poem, as handed down to us, can hardly be 
described in modern terms. It contains lyrical elements, 
but could not appropriately be designated lyrical. It 
has more than one dramatic feature, but is not really a 
drama. It reminds one of the epos, but is not an epic. It 
is didactic, but, as Baudissin has observed, soars high 
above a mere didactic poem. It is emphatically rni 
generis. It stands absolutely alone, not merely in 
the literature of Israel, but in the literature of the 
world. 

(6) Poetic Form. — ^The Austrian scholar Bickell, who 
has been followed by Duhm, and in England by Dillon, 
has tned to show that the poem was written throughout 
in quatrains, but the textual havoc wrought in the 
attempt seems to prove clearly that he is, in part at least, 
on the wrong track. Very few critics accept the theory. 
The only thing that seems to be certain about the 
poetic method of the writer or writers is the use through- 
out of the parallelism of members, which has long been 
known as the leading feature of ancient Oriental poetry. 
A verse usually consists of two lines or members, 
but there are many instances where there are three 
(3<ff' *), and one at least where there is only one (14<). 
More than eight hundred out of about a thousand 
verses, according to Ley, consist of two lines, each of 
which has three independent words. But here again 
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there are many exceptions, some no doubt due to 
textual corruption, but more in all probability to the 
poet’s mastery of the forms which he employed. 

(7) Purpose and teaching. ’-Th^ chief object of the 

poet to whom we owe the dialogues, and probably the 
Prologue and the Epilogue, and the speeches of Jahweh, 
and we may add, of the compiler or editor of the whole 
book, is to give a better answer to the question, ‘ Why 
are exceptionally good men heavily afflicted?’ than 
that generally current in Jewish circles down to the 
time of Christ. A subsidiary object is the delineation 
of spiritual experience under the conditions supposed, 
of the sufferer’s changing moods, and yet indestructible 
longing for the God whom he cannot understand. The 
poet’s answer, as stated in the speeches of Jahweh, 
seems at the first reading no answer at all, but when 
closely examined is seen to be profoundly suggestive. 
There is no specific reply to Job’s bitter complaints and 
passionate outcries. Instead of reasoning with His 
servant, Jahweh reminds him of a few of the wonders 
of creation and providence, and leaves him to draw the 
inference. He draws it, and sees the God whom he seemed 
to have lost sight of for ever as he never saw Him before, 
even in the time of his prosperity; sees Him, indeed, in a 
very real sense for the first time (425). The book also 
contains other partial solutions of the problem. The 
speeches of Elihu lay stress, as already observed, on 
the educational value of suffering. God is a peerless 
teacher (3622i»), who ‘ dehvereth the afflicted by his afflic- 
tion, and openeth (uncovereth) their ear by adversity’ 
(36W). The Prologue lifts the curtain of the unseen 
world, and reveals a mysterious personality who is 
Divinely permitted to inflict suffering on the righteous, 
which results in manifestation of the Divine glory. 
The intellectual range of the book is amazingly wide. 
Marshall observes that ‘ every solution which the mind 
of man has ever framed [of the problem of the adversity 
of the nghteous, and the prosperity of the wicked] is 
to be found in the Book of Job.’ On the question of the 
hereafter the teaching of the book as a whole differs 
httle from that of the OT in general. There is yearmng 
for something better (14i3-i6), and perhaps a momentary 
conviction but the general conception of the 

life after death is that common to Hebrews, Assyrians, 
and Babylonians. 

(8) The characters . — The interest of the Book of Job 

is concentrated mainly on the central figure, the hero. 
Of the other five leading characters by far the most 
interesting is the Satan of the Prologue, half-angel half- 
demon, by no means identical with the devil as usually 
conceived, and yet with a distinctly diabolical tendency. 
The friends are not very sharply differentiated in the 
book as we have it, but it is probable that the parts are 
wrongly distributed in the third dialogue, which is 
incomplete, no part being assigned to Zophar. Some 
ascnbe to Zophar, and add to Bildad's speech 

(which in the present arrangement consists only of ch. 
25) vv.5-14 of ch. 26. what is left of Job’s reply being 
found in 26'-^ 272*5- Marshall finds Zophar’s third 
speech in chs. 25 and 265-i<, and Bildad’s in 24i**2i. 
There seems to be considerable confusion in chs. 26--27, 
so that it is difficult to utilize them for the study of 
the characters of Bildad and Zophar. Kliphaz seems 
to be the oldest and most dignified of the three, with 
something of the seer or prophet about him (4«‘»). 
BU^d is ‘ the traditionalist.* Zophar, who is probably 
the youngest, is very differently estimated, one scholar 
designating him as a rough noisy fellow, another regard- 
ing him as a philosopher of the agnostic type. It 
must be allowed that the three characters are not as 
sharply distinguished as would be the case in a modern j 
poem, the writer being concerned mainly with Job, and j 
using the others to some extent as foils. Elihu, who 
has been shown to be almost certainly the creation of 
another wnter, is not by any means a copy of one of 
the three. He is an ardent young man, not free from ^ 


conceit, but with noble thoughts about God and insight 
into God’s ways not attained by them. 

(9) Date . — In the Heb Sirach (498-i®) Job is referred 
to after Ezekiel and before ‘the Twelve.' wliich may 
possibly suggest that the writer regarded the book as 
comparatively late. The oldest Rabbinic opinion 
{Baba bathra, 146) ascnbed the book to Moses. Two 
Rabbis placed Job in the period of the return from the 
Exile {ib. 15a), one as late as the Persian period {ib. 156). 
These opinions have no critical value, but the first 
has exercised considerable influence. Modern students 
are generally agreed on the following points: — (1) The 
book in all its parts implies a degree of reflexion on the 
problems of life which fits in better with a comparatively 
late than with a very early age. (2) The dialogue, 
which is unquestionably one of the oldest portions, 
indicates familiarity with national catastrophes, such 
as the destruction of the kingdom of Samaria, the over- 
throw of Damascus, and the leading away of large 
bodies of captives, including priests and nobles, from 
Jerusalem to Babylon (12^^'26), which again, on the as- 
sumption that the writer is an Israelite, points to an 
advanced stage of Israelitish history. Many take a further 
step. ‘The prophet Jeremiah in his persecutions, Job 
who iscalled by Jahweh “ my servant Job ” (42^), and the 
suffering Servant of Jahweh in the exilic prophet are 
figures which seem to stand in the connexion of a definite 
period’ (Baudissin, Einleitung, 768), and so point at the 
earliest to the Exile and the decades immediately 
preceding it. These and other considerations have led 
most recent cntics to date the mam poem near, or 
during, or after the Exile. 

Some earlier scholars (Luther, Franz Delitzsch, Cox, and 
Stenley) recommendedtheageof Solomon, others (Noldeke, 
Hitzig, and Reuss) the age of Isaiah, and others (Ewald, 
Riehm, and apparently Bleek) the penod between Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. MaishaU thinks that the dialogue may have 
been written as early as the time of Ti|dd.th-pileser III 
(B.c. 745-726), but not earlier. Dillmann. JKonig, Davison 
(in Hastings’ DR), and Driver favour the penod of the 
Exile; Oheyne (in EBi) puts the earliest part after b.c. 619; 
G. Hoffmann, c. b.c. 500; Duhm, from 500 to 450; Budde, 
E. Kautzsch, and Peake, c. 400; the school of Kuenen, the 
4th or 3rd cent.; 0. Holtzmann the age of the Ptolemys; 
and Siegfried (in the JE), the time of the Maccabees. 

At present the penod from c. b.c. 600 to c. 400 seems 
to command most approval. The later portions of the 
book, especially the speeches of Elihu, may have been 
written a century or more after the main poem. Marshall 
thinks that the latest element may be as late as the age 
of Malachi, and Duhm confidently assigns ‘Elihu* to 
the 2nd cent. b.c. A defimte date is evidently un- 
attainable either for the whole or for parts, but it seems 
to be tolerably certain that even the earlier portions 
are much later than used to be assumed. 

(10) Authorship .— the Talmudic guess dted 
above, very few attempts have been made to fix on an 
author. Calmet suggested Solomon, Bunsen Baruch, 
and Royer (m 1901) Jeremiah. None of these views 
needs to be discussed. Whoever was the author of the 
main poem, he was undoubtedly an Israelite, lor a 
Gentile would not have used the Tetragrammaton so 
freely. Of familiarity with the Law there are, indeed, 
very few traces, but that is doubtless owing to the 
poet’s wonderful skiU, which has enabled him to maintain 
throughout a Gentile and patriarchal colouring. There 
IS no reason for thinking that he wrote either in Baby- 
lonia or in Egypt. He must have lived in some region 
where he could study the life of the desert. It has 
been remarked that all the creatures he names (except 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile, which may have 
been introduced by a later hand) are desert creatures. 
He was intimately acquainted with the life of caravans 
(616-20), He something of the astronomy of 

his time (9®, cf. 385^^-), He had some acquaintance 
with the myths and superstitions of Western Asia: 
cf. 91* 25* 26“, where there may be allusiong to the 
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Babylonian myth about the struggle between the dragon 
"f Chaos and Marduk, the god of light; 38 26w, where 
eference may be made to popular notions about eclipses 
,nd to the claims of magicians; and perhaps 2918 ^, 
vhere some find an allusion to the fabulous phoenix, 
fie was probably familiar with the Wisdom-lore of 
Israel ^md possibly of Edom, and may safely be assumed 
to have known all that was worth knowing in other 
departments of Heb. hterature (cf. Job with Ps . 
and Job S*- with Jer although the order of de- 
pendence is by no means certain in the latter case). The 
poetic execution reveals the hand of a master. It seems 
most natural to look for his home in the south or south- 
east of the Holy Land, not far from Edom, where he 
would come in frequent contact with Gentile sages, and 
could glean much from travellers. 

m) Parallels to Job — Cheyne (m EBi) has endeavoured 
to connect the story of Job with the Babylonian legend of 
Eabani, but the similarity is too slight to need discussion. 
A far closer parallel is furnished by a partially preserved 
poem from the library of Ashurbanipal, which probably 
reproduces an ancient Babylonian text. It represents the 
musings of an old king, who has lived a blameless and 
devout life, but is nevertheless terribly afiSicted in body 
and mind — pursued all day, and without rest at night-— 
and is apparently forsaken of the gods. He cannot under- 
stand the ways of Deity towards either himself or others. 
* What seems good to a man is bad with his god. . . . Who 
could understand the counsel of the gods in heaven?’ The 
poem ends with a song of praise for ddiverance from sm and 
disease {Der AUe Orient, vii No 3, pp. 27-30, and extm 
vol. ii 134-139; and M. Jastrow m JBL xxv [1906], 
p. 135 ff.). . , , . 

The Jesuit missionary, Pfere Bouchet, called attention in 
1723 to the story of the ancient Indian king Aric?iai^iren 
who, in consequence of a dispute in an assembly of gods and 
goddesses and holy men as to the existence of a perfect 
pnnce, was very severely tested by the leader of the sceptical 
party. He was deprived of his property, his kingdom, ms 
only son, and his wife, but still trod the path of virtue, 
and received as rewards the restoration of wife and son, 
and other marks of Divine favour. These parallels, however, 
interesting as they are, do not in the least interfere with 
the originality and boldness of the Hebrew poem, wMch 
must ever be regarded as the boldest and grandest effort 
of the ancient world to ‘justify the ways of God to men.* 
W. Taylob Smith. 

JOBAB. — 1. A son of Joktan in the genealogies 
(Gn 1029, 1 Ch 128), and therefore probably an Arabian 
geographical name. Glaser identifies Jobab with 
YHYBB (likely Yuhaybab), a tnbe mentioned in the 
Sabseau inscriptions. Sprenger through the LXX form 
labor relates it to Wabctr, a considerable region in S. 
Arabia. 2. A king of Edom (Gn 3688f*, i Gh ), con- 
fused, in the apocryphal appendix to the LXX version of 
Job, with Job (see Job, § 1). 3. A king of Madon, ally of 
Jabin of Hazor against Joshua (Jos IV), 4. 5, Name of 
two Benjamites (1 Ch 8® and i8). w. M. Nesbit. 

JOCHBBBB. — A sisterof Kohath, married to Amram 
her nephew, and mother of Aaron and Moses (Ex 6®®) 
and Miriam (Nu 268*). An earlier writer, E, in narrating 
the birth of Moses, speaks of his mother as a daughter of 
Levi, but does not give her name (Ex 20. 

JOD.— The tenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and 
as such used in the 1 19th Psalm to designate the 10th 
part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 

JODA.— 1. A Levite (1 Es 688); called in Ezr 39 
Judah; elsewhere Hodaviah, Ezr 2*®; Hodevah, Neh 7 ^ 8 j 
SudiaSi 1 Es 528. 2. An ancestor of Jesus (Lk S*®). 

JOBD. — ^A Benjamite (Neh 11^). 

JOEL.—l. The prophet (see next article). Regarding 
his personal history we know nothing. 2. A son of 
Samud (1 S 82, 1 Ch 6*8 [RV] 688 ). 3 , An ancestor of 
Samuel (1 Ch 6 * 8 , called in v.« Shaul). 4. A Simeonite 
prince (1 Ch 486 ). 5 . a Reubemte (1 Ch 5< ^), 6 . A 
Gadite chief (1 Ch 5^2). 7. A chief man of Issachar 
(1 Ch 78 ). 8. One of David’s heroes (1 Ch ll®®). 9. 10. 
11. Levites (1 Ch 15^ “ 238 se**, 2 Ch 29«). 12. A 

Mauassite chief (1 Ch 272®). 13, One of those who 


married a foreign wife (Ezr 10 ^® [1 Es 98 * Juel]). 14, A 
Benjamite overseer after the Exile (Neh 11®). 

JOEL, BOOK OP.— -1, Analysis.— The Book of Joel 
clearly falls into two parts: ( 1 ) a call to repentance 
in view of present judgment and the approaching Day 
of Jahweh, with a prayer for deliverance (1-2^0; (2) the 
Divine answer promising relief, and after that spiritual 
blessing, judgment on the Gentile world, and matenal 
prosperity for Judah and Jerusalem (218-3 [Heb. 4] y 

(1) The immediate occasion of the call to repentance is a 
pla^e of locusts of exceptional severity (12f ), extenmng. 
It would seem from the promise in the second part (2*;, 
over several years, and followed by drought and famine so 
severe as to necessitate the discontinuance of the nreal-^a 
dnnk-offering, i.e, probably the daily sacnfice (cf. Ex. 
where the same Heb. words are used of the daily meal-offer- 
ing and drink-offering). This fearful calamity, which is dis- 
tinctly represented as present before our ey& I J), 
heralds ‘the great and very terrible day of Jahweh (2^0, 
which will be ushered in by yet more fearful distress of the 
same kind (2i-ii) . The reason of all this suffenng actual and 
prospective is national sin, which, however, is not specined. 
Jahweh’s people have turned away from Hun (implied m 
2^2) . Let them turn back, giving expression to their peniten t 
sorrow in tears, mourning garb, general fasting, and prayer 
offered by priests in the Temple (2i2-i7). 

(2) The second part opens with the declaration that me 
prayer for mercy was heard: ‘Then . . . the Lord .had 
pity on his people’ (2i* RV). It seems to be imphed 
that the people had repented and fasted, and that the pnests 
had prayed in their behalf. The rendering oi this passage 
in the AV, ‘Then will ... the Lord pity his people,’ is pner- 
ally rejected by modem scholars as inaccurate, ^mg, 
according to Driver, * grammatically indefeiMible.’ What 
we have in the original is not prediction, but histoncal 
statement. This Divine pity, proceeds the prophet, speak- 
ing in Jahweh’s name, will express itself m the removal of 
the locusts (229). and in the cessation of the drought, which 
will restore to the land its normal fertility, and so replace 
famine by plenty ( 222 - 26 ). But higher blessinra yet are in 
store for the people of Jahweh. His Spirit sMl irfterwar^ 
be poured out on all, inclusive even of slaves (2Z8* [Heb. 3“ ])• 
And when the Day of Jahweh comes in all its terror, it will 
be terrible only to the Gentile world which has oppressed 
^lael The gathered hosts of the fonner, amon^ whom 
Phoenicians and Philistines are singled out for special con* 
demnation (3 [Heb. 4] *•*), shall be destroyed by Jahwel* 
and His angels'in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (3 [Heb, 4^^“ * ]), 
and then Jerusalem shall be a holy city, no longer haunts 
by unclean aliens (3 [Heb. 4] i’), and Judah, unlike Egypt 
and Edom, will be a happy nation dwelling in a happy 
because well-watered land, and Jahweh will ever abide in 
its midst (3 [Heb. 4] 

2, Integrity.— The unity of the book was questioned 
by the French scholar Vernes (in 1881), who, however, 
admitted the weakness of his case, and by the Geman 
scholar Rothstein (in 1896), the latter finding a follower 
in Ryssel (in the JF). These critics assign the two parts 
to different writers in different ages, Baudissin (Finleit- 
ung) suggests extensive revision. These theories have 
found little acceptance. Recent criticism generally 
regards the book, with the exception of a gloss or two, 
as the work of one hand. 


There are indeed two distinctly marked parts, as was 
shown in the analysis, but that is in no way incompatible 
with unity of authorship, for the following reasons (a) The 
second part does not contradict but supi^ements the first. 
(6) The thought of ‘the day of Jahweh’ as a day of terror 
is common to both ( 1 ^® and 2*1 ^eb. 8^]). (c) Ine alleged 
lack of originahty in the second part, in so far as it exists^ 
can bereasonably accounted for by its apocalyptic character. 

The distinctive features of the first part, which is mainly 
historic, are largely due to the special theme — the descrip- 
tion of locusts and their ravages, which is unique in Heb. 
literature. 

3. Date. — There is no external evidence. The place 
of the book in the Canon is not conclusive, for the 
Book of Jonah, which was manifestly written after the 
fall of Nineveh, is also found in the former part of the 
collection of the Twelve, and comes before Micah, the 
earliest portions of which are beyond doubt much older. 
Hence the question can be answered, in so far as an 
answer is possible, only from the book itself. 
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The facta bearing upon it may be briefly stated as follows 
(1) The pwple addressed are the inhabitants of Judah 
(3 [Heb 4J ; «. 8 isfif ), and Jerusalem (2^2 [Heb. 3^ 3 
[Heb 4] ® 20), Zion is mentioned in 2^ 23 32 

[Heb 3®] 3 [Heb. 4] w 21 There is no trace of the 
kngdom of Samana. The name ‘Israel’ is indeed used 
(2®’' 3 [Heb 4] 2 is)^ b^t, as the first and last of these 
passages clearly show, it is not the kingdom of Israel that 
IS meant but the people of God, dwelling mainly about 
Jerusalem. (2) There is no mention of royalty or aris- 
tocracy (3) The Temple is repeatedly referred to (I®* 
w 2‘7 3 [Heb, 4] 8). and by implication in the phrase 
‘my holy mountain’ (2^ 3 [Heb. 4] ^0: its ritual is re- 
garded as of high importance 214), and its ministers 
stand between the people and their Godf. giving expression 
to their penitence and prayer (1® (4) The people 

are called on to repent of sm (242* ), but in general 
terms. _ No mention is made of idolatry or formalism, or 
sensuality, or oppression — the sms so sternly denounced 
by Amos and Isaiah. (S) The foreign nations denounced 
as hostile to Israel are the Phoenicians (3 [Heb. 4] 'the 
Philistines (zb ), Egypt and Edom (3 [Heb 4] 4®)- Refer- 
ence is also made to the Grecians (‘sons of the lonians,’ 
3 [Heb. 4J 8) and the Sabseans or S. Arabians (3 [Heb. 4] «) 
as slave-desders. Assyria, Babylonia, and Aram are neither 
named nor alluded to (6) The history of Judah and Jeru- 
salem includes a national catastrophe when the people of 
Jahweh were scattered among the nations and the land of 
Jahweh was divided amongst new settlers (3 [Heb. 4] 2). 
(7) This book of 73 verses contains 27 expressions or clauses 
to which parallels more or less close, can be adduced from 
other OT writings, mamly prophetic. In 12 passages there 
is verbal or almost verbal correspondence: cf. 14®b and 
Ezk 302 * . 115c and Is 138; 32 and Zeph l^s, 2« and Nah 2*0 
[Heb 41]; 243 and Ex 348; 2u and 2S 1222; 227b and Ezk 36*4 
etc., 227= and Is 4654 18 234b [Heb. 34], and Mai 45 [Heb. 
323]; 232 THeb. 35] and Ob 1/; 3 [Heb. 4] 46 and Am P; 
3 [Heb. 4] 4 and Jer 3345 etc. In two other places there is con- 
trast as well as parallelism, 22a [Heb 34] answers to Ezk 392», 
but the latter has ‘ on the house of Israel,’ the former ‘ on 
all flesh,’ and 3 [Heb. 4] 40 is the reverse of Is 2^ and Mic 4®. 
The last clause of 243 is found also in Jon 42 in the same 
connexion and nowhere else. (8) The Heb. exhibits some 
features which are more common in late than in the earher 
hterature. There are a few Aramaisms: *dldh ‘ lament’ (I®); 

3 h ‘hinder part’ (220} for geU\ the Hiphil of namcm 
leb. 4] 44). and romach (3 [Heb. 4] 4^) — a word of Aramaic 
nities; and several expressions often met with in late 
writers. Still, it is not advisable to lay much stress on this 
point. 

With these facts before them critics have concluded 
that the book must be either very early or late Many, 
led by Credner, found evidence of pre-exilic date, and 
most of these, after him, selected the minority of Joash 
of Judah (c. B.c, 737). Kbmg prefers the latter part 
of the reign of Josiah (b.c. 640--609). Recent critics 
with a few exceptions (Orelli, Kirkpatrick, Volck, and 
to some extent Baudissin) regard the book as post- 
exilic. c. B c. 500 (Driver, but not without hesitation); 
after the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah (E. Kautzsch. 
W. R. Smith, G. A. Smith on the whole, Marti, the school 
of Kuenen, Nowack, Cornill, and Horton). Positive 
decision between these widely divergent views is at 
present impossible. Much can be said, as Baudissin. 
has recently shown, in favour of a pre-exilic date, which, 
if proved, would modify our conception of the growth 
of Israelitish religion; but several points seem to strongly 
favour post-exilic origin: the religious atmosphere, 
the political situation in so far as it can be discerned, 
reference to the Greeks, and the literary parallelisms, 
most of which are more intelligible on the assumption 
of borrowing by Joel than vice versa. 

4.' Interpretation. — The ancient Jews, as represented 
by the Targum, and the Fathers, who have been followed 
by Pusey, Hengstenberg, and others, to some extent 
even by Merx, regarded the locusts of the Book of 
Joel as not hteral but symbolic. That view, however, 
is now generally abandoned. The seemingly extrava- 
gant descriptions of the locust-swarms, and the havoc 
wrought by them, have been confirmed in almost 
every point by modern observers. What is said about 
their number (!«), the darkness they cause (240), 
their resemblance to horses (24), the noise they make 


in flight and when feeding (25), their irresistible advance 
(272 their amazing destructiveness (17. 10® 23), and 
the burnt appearance of a region which they have 
ravaged (23ab) — can hardly be pronounced exaggerated 
in view of the evidence collected by Pusey, Driver, 
G. A. Smith, and other commentators. The colounng 
of the picture is no doubt Oriental and poetic, but when 
allowance is made for that, it is seen to be wonderfully 
true to hfe. The desciiption of the locusts as ‘the 
northern army’ (22°) is indeed still unexplained, but is 
insufficient of itself to overthrow the hteral interpreta- 
tion. On the apocalyptic character of the latter portion 
of the book there is general agreement. 

5. Doctrine. — As compared with some of the other 
prophetic writings, say with Deutero-Isaiah and 
Jonah, the Book of Joel as a whole is particularistic. 
The writer's hopes of a glorious future seem hmited to 
Judah and Jerusalem, and perhaps the Dispersion 
(232 [Heb. 35]) On the other hand, it is remarkable 
that the outpouring of the Spirit is promised to ‘all 
flesh,’ not merely to ‘ the house of Israel ’ — a general way 
of stating the promise which made the NT application 
possible (Ac 2482.) , go the book may be said to contain 
a germ of universahsm. Its other most sinking char- 
acteristic, from the doctrinal standpoint, is the im- 
portance attached to ntual and the priesthood, and the 
comparatively slight stress laid on conduct Still, it is 
here that we find the caustic words: ‘ Rend your heart 
and not your garments’ (24®). 

6. Style. — In style the Book of Joel takes a very 

high place in Hebrew literature. It is throughout 
clearly, elegantly, and forcefully written. Skilful use 
is made of parallelism — ^note the five short clauses in 
145; of Oriental hyperbole (235^- [Heb. S®*]); and of 
word-play, eg. shuddadh sadheh ‘the field is wasted’ 
(145), yQj)h^shu , . . h5bh%sh ‘ are withered ... is ashamed' 
(142), sh5d ms7i-s/iaddai’ ‘destruction from the Almighty’ 
(145), and the play on the verb shdphat and the name 
Jeho-skaphat in 3 [Heb. 4] 2 *2). -w. Taylor Smith. 

JOELAH.— A warrior who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 127). 

JOEZER.—One of David’s followers at Ziklag (1 
Ch 128). 

JOGBEHAH.—A town of Gad in Gilead (Nu 32*6), 
named also in connexion with Gideon’s pursuit of the 
Midianites (Jg 844). It is the present ruin el~JubeihlSi 
(or AjbeiMt), N.W. from Rabbath-ammon, and about 
midway between that place and es-Sault. 

JOGrLI. — The Danite chief who took part in the 
division of the land (Nu 34^). 

JOHA.— 1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 848). 2. One of 
David’s heroes (1 Ch 11«). 

JOHANAN.— '1. 2 K 25» Jer 40»-435, the son of 
Kareah, chief of ‘the captains of the forces,’ who after 
the fall of Jerusalem joined Gedaliah at Mizpah. After 
the murder of GedaUah he pursued Ishmael and the other 
conspirators, recovered the captives, and, in spite of the 
protest of Jeremiah, earned them to Egypt. 2. A son of 
Josiali (1 Ch 346). 3. 1 Ch 32* a post-exihc prince of the 
line of David. 4. 1 Ch 69 i® a high priest. 6.6. 1 Ch 
128 42 two warnors who came to David to Ziklag, a 
Benjamite and a Gadite respectively. 7. Ezr 842 
(Joannes, 1 Es S*®) one of those who returned with 
Ezra. 8. 2 Ch 2842 an Ephraimite. 9. See Jonathan, 
No. 7, and Jbhohanan, No. 3. 

JOHN. — ^1. The father of Mattathias, and grand- 
father of the five Maccabsean brothers (1 Mac 24). 2. 
The eldest son of Mattathias (1 Mac 22). In b.c. 161 he 
was slain by the ‘sons of Jambn’ (1 Mac 935-82). in 
2 Mac 822, and perhaps again 1049, he is by mistake called 
Joseph. 3. The father of Eupolemus (1 Mac 847, 2 
Mac 444), who was sent by Judas Maccabseus as an 
ambassadoi to Rome. 4. An envoy sent by the Jews 
to treat with Lysias (2 Mac 1147). 5. One of the sons of 
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Simon the Maccabee (1 Mac 16*), commonly known as 
John Hyrcanus, and described as ‘a (valiant) man’ 
(1 Mac 13®®). See Maccabees, § 6.6. The father 
of Simon Peter (Jn 1« 2P®-i7 RV, AV Jonas), who is 
called in Mt 16’ Bar- JonaCh) . In the latter passage the 
form JSnSs may be a contraction for JSanes, or possibly 
Peter’s father had two names, as in the case of Saul — 
Paul. 7 . One of the high-priestly family ( Ac 4^) . 8 . John 
Mark (see Maek). 9. 10. For the Baptist and the 
Apostle see the following two articles. 

JOHK THE BAPTIST. — The single narrative of 
John’s birth and circumcision (Lk 1) states that, as 
the child of promise (v.i®), he was born in ‘a city 
of Judah’ (v.®9), when his parents were old (v 7). They 
were both of pnestly descent (v.®), and his mother was 
a kinswoman of the mother of Jesus (v.®). John was a 
Nazinte from his birth (v.i®), he developed self-reliance 
in his lonely home, and learnt the secret of spiritual 
strength as he communed with God in the solitudes 
of the desert (v.*®). In the Judaean wilderness — the 
wild waste which lies to the west of the Dead Sea — this 
Elijah-like prophet (v.*’) ‘on rough food throve’; 
but, notwithstanding his ascetic affinities with the 
Essenes, he was not a vegetarian, his diet consisting 
of edible locusts (Lv 11**) as well as the vegetable 
honey which exudes from fig-trees and palms (Mt 34). 
For this and for other reasons — as, e g., his zeal as a 
social reformer, — John cannot be called an Essene 
(Graetz). It was not from these ‘Pharisees in the 
superlative degree* (Schurer) that the last of the 
prophets learnt his message. His familiarity with 
the OT is proved by his frequent use of its picturesque 
language (Lk at. Am 9«, Is 66*4; jn 1*®. cf. Is 40®; 
Jn 129. cf. Is 53’, Ex 29®8 12®), but he heard God’s voice 
in nature as well as in His word: as he brooded on 
the signs of the times, the barren trees of the desert, 
fit only for burning, and the vipers fleeing before the 
flaming scrub, became emblems of the nation’s peril 
and lent colour to his warnings of impending wrath 
(cf. G. A. Smith, HOHL p. 495). 

In the Wilderness ‘the word of God came unto John* 
(Lk 32). The phrase implies (1 S etc ) that, after 
more than three centunes of silence, the voice of a 
prophet was to be heard in the land, and the Synoptic 
Gospels (Mt 34-12, Mk Lk 3i-2«) tell of the stirnng 
effects of his preaching in ever- widening circles (Mt 3®), 
and give a summary of his message. It is probable 
that, in the course of his successful six months’ ministry, 
John moved northwards along the then more thickly 
populated valley of the Jordan, proclaiming the coming 
of the Kingdom to the crowds that flocked to hear 
him from ‘the whole region circumjacent to Jordan’ 
(Lk 3*); once at least (Jn lO^o) he crossed the river 
(cf. Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospel, p. 36 f.; Warfield, 
Expositor, 111 . [1886] i. p. 267 ff.; and see Bethany, 
Salim). ‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand’ (Mt 3*) 
was the Baptist’s theme, but on his lips the proclama- 
tion became a warning that neither descent from 
Abraham nor Pharisaic legalism would constitute 
a title to the blessings of the Messianic age, and that 
it is vain for a nation to plead privilege when its sins 
have made it ripe for judgment. There is a Pauline 
ring in the stern reminder that Abraham’s spiritual 
seed may spring from the stones of paganism (Lk 3®, 
but also Mt 39, cf. Ro 44® 9’, Gal 42®). On the 
universality of the coming judgment is based John’s 
call to repentance addressed to all men without respect 
of persons. The axe already ‘laid to the root of the 
trees’ (Lk 3®) will spare those bringing forth good 
fruit, and not those growing in favoured enclosures. 
Soldiers, publicans, and inquirers of different classes 
are taught how practical and how varied are the good 
works in which the ‘fruits’ of repentance are seen 
(Lk 38ff.). 

The baptism of John was the declaration unto all 


men, by means of a symbolic action, that the condi- 
tion of entrance into God’s Kingdom ib the putting away 
of sm. It was a ‘repentance-baptism,’ and its purpose 
was ‘remission of sms’ (Mk 1“) [Weiss regards this 
statement as a Christianized version of John’s baptism, 
but Bruce (BGT, in loc.) agrees with Holtzmann that 
forgiveness is implied ‘ if men really repented ’]. John’s 
baptism was no copying of Essene rites, and it had a 
deeper ethical significance than the ‘divers washings' 
of the ceremonial law. It has close and suggestive 
affinities with the prophet’s teaching in regard to 
spiritual cleansing (Is 14®, Ezk 362®, Zee 134), the truth 
expressed in their metaphoncal language being trans- 
lated by him into a striking symbolic act; but John’s 
baptism has most definite connexion with the baptism 
of proselytes, which was the rule in Israel before his 
days (Schiirer, HJP 11 . 322 f). John sought ‘to 
make men “proselytes of righteousness” in a new and 
higher order. He came, as Jesus once said, “in the 
way of righteousness’’; and the righteousness he wished 
men to possess . . .did not consist in mere obedience 
to the law of a carnal commandment, but in repent- 
ance towards God and deliberate self-consecration to 
His kingdom’ (Lambert, The Sacraments in the NT, 
p. 62). When Jesus was baptized of John (Mt 343® , 
Mk 19ff , Lk 324f-), He did not come confessing sin as did 
all other men (Mt 3®); the act marked His consecra- 
tion to His Messianic work, and His identification of 
Himself with sinners. It was part of His fulfilment 
of all righteousness (v.4®), and was followed by His 
anointing with the Holy Spirit. John knew that his 
baptism was to prepare the way for the coming of a 
‘mightier’ than he, who would baptize with the Holy 
Spirit (Mk 1®). But after Pentecost there were disciples 
who had not advanced beyond the Baptist’s point of 
view, and were unaware that the Holy Spirit had been 
poured out (Ac 182® 19®* ). 

The narrative in Jn I*®-®® assumes as well known 
the Synoptic account of John’s activity as evangelist 
and baptizer (v 26f ) From what John heard and saw 
at the baptism of Jesus, and from intercourse with Jesus, 
he had learnt that his mission was not only to announce 
the Messiah’s coming, and to prepare His way by calling 
men to repent, but also to point Him out to men. 

Many critics regard the words, ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ (v.29), as 
inconsistent with John’s later question, ‘Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another?’ (Mt 11®); but if John 
learnt from Jesus what was His ideal of the Messiah’s work, 
it may well be, as Garvie says, ‘that Jesus for a time at 
least raised John’s mind to the height of His own insight, 
that when the influence of Jesus was withdrawn, John 
relapsed to his own familiar modes of thought; and that 
the answer of Jesus by the two disciples . . . was a kindly 
reminder’ of an earlier conversation (Expositor, vi. [1902] v. 
376). 

This heightened sense of the glory of Jesus was ac- 
compamed by a deepening humility in John’s estimate 
of his own function as the Messiah’s forerunner. In 
his last testimony to Jesus (Jn S®®) ‘the friend of the 
bridegroom* is said to have rejoiced greatly as he heard 
the welcome tidings that men were coming to Jesus 
(v.26). It was a high eulogy when Jesus said, ‘John 
hath borne witness unto the truth* (Jn 5®»); but it 
also implied the high claim that the lowlier members 
of the Church, which is His bride, enjoy greater spiritual 
privileges than he who, in spite of his own disclafmer 
Un 124), was truly the Elijah foretold by Malachi 
(Mt 1144; cf. 4®), — the herald of the day of which 

he saw only the dawn. It was not John’s fault that in 
the early Church there were some who attached undue 
importance to his teaching and failed to recognize the 
unique glory of Jesus— the Light to whom he bore 
faithful witness (Jn 1** ). 

The Synoptic narrative of the imprisonment and 
murder of John yields incidental evidence of his great- 
ness as a prophet. There were some who accounted 
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for the mighty works of Jesus by saying *Jotiii the 
Baptist IS risen from the dead’ (Mk 6^^). 

J osephus (A nt, xvin. v. 2) makes the preaching of John the 
cause of his execution, and says nothing o± his reproof of 
Antipas for his adultery with his brother’s wife (Mk 6^®). 
Some historians ie.g. Ranke) arbitranly use Josephus as 
their main source, to the disparagement of the Gospels. 
But Sollertinsky (JThSt i. 507) has shown that when 
the person ot Antipas is concerned, *we are bound to 
consider the historian’s statements with the greatest care.’ 
Schuier (op cit ). who holds that the real occasion of fohn’s 
imprisonment was Herod's fear of political trouble never- 
theless allows that there is no real inconsistency between 
the statement of Josephus and the further assertion of the 
Evangelists that John had roused the anger of Herod, and 
still more of Herodias, by his stem rebuke. 

The last mention of John in the Gospels (Mt 21“. Mk 
1132, Lk 20®) shows that Herod had good cause to fear 
the popular temper. John’s influence must have been 
permanent as well as wide-spread when the chief priests 
were afraid of being stoned if they slighted him. After 
the transfiguration our Lord alluded to the sufferings 
of John, as He endeavoured to teach His disciples the 
lesson of His cross; *I say unto you that Elijah is 
come, and they have also done unto him whatsoever 
they listed’ (Mk 9i3), j. G. Tasker. 

JOHN THE APOSTLE.—The materials for a life of 
St. John may be divided into three parts: (1) The 
specific information given in the canomcal Scriptures; 

(2) early and well-attested tradition concerning him, 

(3 ) later traditions of a legendary character, which cannot 
be accepted as history, but which possess an interest 
and significance of their own. But when all the evidence 
on the subject is gathered, it is impossible to give more 
than a bare outUne of what was in all probability a 
long life and an unspeakably important mimstry. The 
present article must be taken in conjunction with those 
that follow, in view of the controversies which have arisen 
concerning the authorship of the ‘ Johanmne’ writings. 

1. The Scripture data.— -John was a son of Zebedee, a 
master-fisherman in good position, plying his craft in 
one of the towns on the Lake of Galilee, possibly Beth- 
saida. It IS probable that his mother was Salome, one 
of the women who ‘ministered’ to Christ in Galilee 
(Mk 15^0, a sister of Mary the mother of Jesus. This 
may be inferred from a comparison of Mt 275® and Mk 15^® 
161 with Jn 1925. 

The last passage is best understood as namingfour women 
who stood by the Cross of Jesus — His mother. His mother’s 
sister Salome, Mary wife of Clopas who was also mother 
of James and Joses, and Mary Magdalene. The interpre- 
tation which would find only three iwrsons in the list, and 
identify Mary ‘of Clopas’ with the sister of Jesus’ mother, 
is open to the objection that two sisters would have the 
same name, and it involves other serious difSiculties. 

In Jn 1^5 two disciples are mentioned as having 
heard the testimony of John the Baptist to Jesus and 
having accompanied the new Teacher to His home. 
One of these was Andrew, and it has been surmised 
that the other was John himself. If this was so, the 
incident must be understood as constituting the very 
beginning of John’s discipleship. 

In Mt 418-22, Mk 115-20 an account is given in almost 
the same words of the call of four jfishermen to follow 
Jesus. Two of these were John and his elder brother 
James, who were with their father in a boat on the Lake 
of Galilee, mending their nets. Jn Lk fii-n a different 
account of the call is given. Nothing is said of Andrew; 
Peter is the principal figure in the scene of the miraculous 
draught of fishes, while James and John are mentioned 
only incidentally as ‘partners with Simon,’ Directly 
or indirectly, however, we are told that to John, whilst 
engaged in his craft, the summons was given to leave 
his occupation and become a ‘ fisher of men.’ The call 
was immediately obeyed, and constitutes an inter- 
mediate link between the initial stage of discipleship 
and the appointment to be one of twelve ‘apostles.’ 
In the lists of the Twelve (Mt 10*, Mk 3“, Lk 6i»), John 


is always named as one of the first four, and in the course 
of Chnst’s mimstry he was one of an inner circle of 
three, who were honoured with special marks of con- 
fidence. These alone were permitted to be present on 
three occasions — the raising of Jairus’ daughter, narrated 
in Mk 537, Lk S®!, the Transfiguration, described in 
three accounts (Mt 171, Mk 92. Lk 928) : and the Agony 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, mentioned by tvo 
of the Synoptists (Mt 2637 and Mk 1433). on one or 
perhaps two occasions Andrew was associated with 
these three — possibly at the healing of Peter’s wife’s 
mother (Mk 129), and certainly at the interview described 
in Mk 133, when Jesus sat on the Mount of Olives and 
was ‘asked pnvately’ concerning His prophecy of the 
overthrow of the Temple. 

On two notable occasions the brothers James and 
John were associated together. They appear to have 
been ahke in natural temperament. It is m this light 
that the statement of Mk 3^7 is generally understood — 

‘ he surnamed them Boanerges, which' is Sons of thunder.’ 
Some uncertainty attaches to the denvation of the word, 
and the note added by the Evangelist is not perfectly 
clear. But no better explanation has been given than 
that the title was bestowed, perhaps by anticipation, 
in allusion to the zeal and vehemence of character 
which both the Apostles markedly exhibited on the 
occasions when they appear together. In Lk 95^ they 
are represented as desirous to call down fire from heaven 
to consume the Samaritan village which had refused 
hospitality to their Master. In Mk 103® they come to 
Christ with an eager request that to them might be 
allotted the two highest places in His Ejingdom, and 
they profess their complete readiness to share with Him 
whatever suffering or trsring experiences He may be 
called to pass through. According to Mt 2020, their 
mother accompanied them and made the request, 
but V “ shows that indignation was roused ‘ concermng 
the two brethren,’ and that the desire and petition were 
really their own. Once in the Gospels John is described 
as associated with Peter, the two being sent by Christ 
to make ready the Passover (Lk 228). Once he figures 
by himself alone, as making inquiry concerning a man 
who cast out demons in the name of Jesus, though he did 
not belong to the company of the disciples (Mk 938, 
Lk 9^2). As an indication of character this is to be 
understood as evincing zealous, but mistaken, loyalty. 
Christ’s reply was, ‘Forbid him not’; evidently John 
was disposed to manifest on this occasion the fiery 
intolerant zeal which he and his brother together dis- 
played in Samaria. Though the words *ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of’ do not form part of 
the best-attested text in Lk 9, they doubtless describe 
the kind of rebuke with which on both occasions the 
Master found it necessary to check the eagerness of a 
disciple who loved his Master well, but not wisely. 

In the early part of the Acts, John is associated by 
name with Peter on three occasions. One was the 
healing of the lame man by the Temple gate (S^). ^ The 
next was their appearance before the Sanhedrin in 
ch. 4, when they were found to be men untrained in 
Rabbinical knowledge, mere private persons with no 
oflflcial standing, and were also recognized by some 
present as having been personal followers of Jesus, and 
seen in IHs immediate company. In 8^® we read that 
the two were sent by their brother- Apostles to Samana, 
after Philip had exercised his evangelistic mimstry 
there. Many had been admitted into the Church by 
baptism, and the two Apostles completed the reception 
by prayer and the laying on of hands, * that they might 
receive the Holy Spirit.’ These typical instances show 
that at the outset of the history of the Church Peter and 
John came together to the front and were recognized 
as co-leaders, though they were very different in personal 
character, and Peter appears always to have been the 
spokesman. This note of personal leadership is con- 
firmed by the inadental reference of Paul in Gal 2®, 
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where James (not the son of Zebedee), Cephas, and John 
are ‘reputed to be pillars’ in the Church at Jerusalem. 

Our knowledge of John’s history and character is 
largely increased, and the interest in his personality is 
greatly deepened, if he is identified with ‘ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,’ the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
and the John of the Apocalypse. Both these points are 
strongly contested in modern times, though the identifi- 
cationis supported by an early, wide-spread, and steadily 
maintained tradition. An examination of these questions 
will be found on pp. 479, 483. 7Q7^; but here it may be 
pointed out what additional light is shed on John’s 
hfe and character if his authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
is admitted. In Jn the disciple whom Jesus loved 
is spoken of as ‘reclining in Jesus’ bosom’ at the Last 
Supper. The phrase implies that on the chief couch at 
the meal, holding three persons, Jesus was in the middle 
and John on His nght hand, thus being brought more 
directly face to face with the Master than Peter, who 
occupied the left-hand place. This explains the expres- 
sion of v.“ ‘he, leaning back, as he was, on Jesus* 
breast*; as well as Peter’s ‘beckoning’ mentioned in 
V.24. John has been also identified with the ‘other 
disciple ’ mentioned in Jn IS^s- « as known to the high 
pnest and having a right of entrance into the court, 
which was denied to Peter. Again, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved is described in Jn 19“ as standing by the 
cross of Jesus with His mother, as receiving the sacred 
charge implied by the words, * Woman, behold thy son!* 
and ‘Behold thy mother!* and as thenceforth providing 
a home for one who was of his near kindred. In 203 he 
accompanies Peter to the tomb of Jesus; and while he 
reached the sepulchre first, Peter was the &st to enter in, 
but John was apparently the first to ‘ believe.’ In ch, 21 
the two sons of Zebedee are among the group of seven 
disciples to whom our Lord appeared at the Sea of 
Tiberias, and again the disciple whom Jesus loved and 
Peter are distinguished; the one as the first to discern 
the risen Lord upon the shore, the other as the first to 
plunge into the water to go to Him. The Gospel closes 
with an account of Peter’s inquiry concermng the future 
of his friend and companion on so many occasions; and 
in 19® as well as in 2121 it is noted that the disciple 
‘who wrote these things' bore witness of that which he 
himself had seen, and that his witness is true. 

It is only necessary to add that the John mentioned 
in Rev * as writing to the Seven Churches in Asia from 
the island of Patmos was identified by early tradition 
with the son of Zebedee. If this be correct, much 
additional light is cast upon the later life of the Apostle 
John (see Revelation [Book op]). 

2. Early tradition. — Outside the NT only vague 
tradition enables us to fill up the gap left by Christ’s 
answer to Peter’s question, * Lord, and what shall this 
man do?’ We may gather that he spent several years 
in Jerusalem. After an indefimte interval he is under- 
stood to have settled m Ephesus. Eusebius states 
(HE iii. 18, 20) that during the persecution of Domitian 
‘the apostle and evangelist John’ was bamshed to 
Patmos, and that on the accession of Nerva (a.d. 96) 
he returned from the island and took up his abode in 
Ephesus, according to ‘an ancient Chnstian tradition* 
(lit. ‘the word of the ancients among us’). Tertulhan 
mentions a miraculous deliverance from a cauldron of 
boiling oil to which John had been condemned during 
a persecution in Rome, presumably under Domitian. 
Eusebius further states that John was living in Asia 
and governing the churches there as late as the reign 
of Trajan. He bases this assertion upon the evidence 
of Iren©us and Qement of Alexandna. The former 
says that ‘ all the elders associated with John the disciple 
of the Lord in Asia bear witness,’ and that he remained 
in Ephesus until the time of Trajan. Clement recites 
at length the well-known touching incident concermng 
St. John and the young disciple who fell into evil ways 
and became the chief of a band of robbers, as having 


occurred when ‘after the tyrant’s death he returned 
from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus.’ Tertulhan con- 
firms the tradition of a residence in Ephesus by quoting 
the evidence of the Church of Smyrna that their bishop 
Polycarp was appointed by John (de Pr, Host. 32). Polyc- 
rates, bishop of Ephesus towards the end of the 2nd 
cent , in a letter to Victor, bishop of Rome, speaks of one 
among the ‘great lights’ m Asia— ‘John, who was both 
a witness and a teacher, who rechned upon the bosom 
of the Lord, and, being a priest, wore the sacerdotal 
plate,’ as having fallen asleep at Ephesus, The Mura- 
torian Fragment, which dates about a.d. 180, records an 
account of the origin of the Fourth Gospel, to the effect 
that John wrote it in obedience to a special revelation 
made to himself and Andrew. This story is somewhat 
mythical in character and is not elsewhere confirmed, but 
it proves the early prevalence of the belief in the Apostolic 
origin of the Gospel. Irenseus states that the Gospel was 
written specially to confute unbelievers like Cennthus, 
and tells, on the authority of those who had heard it 
from Polycarp, the familiar story that St. John refused 
to remain under the same roof with the arch-heretic, 
lest the building should fall down upon him. Ephesus 
is said to have been the scene of this incident. All 
traditions agree that he lived to a great age, and it is 
Jerome {in Gal. vi. 10) who tells of his being carried into 
the church when unable to walk or preach, and simply 
repeating the words, ‘ Little children, love one another.’ 
Christ’s emgmatical answer to Peter, ‘ If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ led, as Jn 21“ 
indicates to the belief that John would not die, but 
would be translated. 

Still, in spite of the record, the legend lingered long in 
the Church, and is mentioned by Augustine, that though 
apparently dead the beloved Apostle was only^ asleep, and 
that the dust upon his tomb rose and fell with his breathing. 
The poet Browning, in his Death in the Desert^ adopts the 
ancient tradition concerning the Apostle’s great age and 
lingering death, and inaagines him recalled from a deep 
trance and the very borderland of the grave to deliver a 
last inspired message. 

The umversal belief of the early Church that St. John 
maintained a prolonged mimstry in Ephesus has never 
been challenged till recent years. The arguments 
adduced against it, though quite inadequate to set 
aside positive evidence, have been accepted by cntics 
of weight, and at least deserve mention. The chief fact 
of importance urged is the silence of writers who might 
well be expected to make some reference to it. Poly- 
carp in his letter to the Pliilippians, and Ignatius in 
writing to the Ephesians, refer to Paul and his writings, 
but not to John or his ministry. Clement of Rome, 
writing about 93-95 concerning the Apostles and their 
successors, makes no reference to John as an eminent 
survivor, but speaks of the Apostolic age as if completely 
past. If John did labour in Asia for a generation, and 
was living in the reign of Trajan, it is not unnatural to 
expect that fuller reference to the fact would be found 
in the writings of the sub- Apostolic Fathers. But the 
reply is twofold. First, the argument from silence is 
always precarious. The literature of the early years of 
the 2nd cent, is very scanty, and little is known of the 
circumstances under which the fragmentary documents 
were written or of the precise objects of the writers. The 
silence of the Acts of the Apostles in the 1st cent., 
and of Eusebius in the 4th, is in many respects quite as 
remarkable as their speech and much more inexplicable. 
It is quite impossible for the most acute critic in the 
20th cent, to reproduce the conditions of an obscure 
period, and to understand precisely why some sub- 
jects of little importance to us are discussed in its 
literature and others of apparently greater significance 
ignored. 

It is the weight of positive evidence, however, on 
which the tradition really rests. Iren©us, in a letter to 
Florinus preserved for us by Eusebius, describes how 
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as a boy he had listened to ‘the blessed Polycarp,’ and JOHN, OOSPEL OP. — Introductory . — The Fourth 
had heard ‘ the accounts which he gave of his intercourse Gospel is unique among the books of the NT. In its 
with John and with the others who had seen the Lord.’ combination of minute histoncal detail with lofty 
And lest his memory should be discredited, he tells his spmtual teaching, in its testimony to the Person and 
correspondent that he remembers the events of that work of the Lord Jesus Chnst, and in the preparation 
early time more clearly than those of recent years, it makes for the foundations of Chnstian doctrine, it 
‘ for what boys learn, growing with their mind, becomes stands alone. Its influence upon the thought and hfe 
joined with it.’ It is incredible that a writer brought so of the Chnstian Church has been proportionately deep 
near to the very person of John, and having heard his and far-reaching. It is no disparagement of other 
words through only one intermediary, should have been inspired Scnptures to say that no other book of the 
entirely in error concerning his ministry in Asia. Polyc- Bible has left such a mark at the same time upon the 
rates, again, a bishop of the city in wMch St. John had profoundest Chnstian thinkers, and upon simple-minded 
long resided and laboured, wrote of his ministry there behevers at large A decision as to its character, 
after an interval not longer than that which separates authenticity, and trustworthiness is cardinal to the 
our own time from (say) the passing of the Reform Bill Chnstian religion. In many cases authorship is a 
of 1832 or the battle of Waterloo. His testimony matter of comparatively secondary importance in the 
obviously is not that of himself alone, it must represent interpretation of a document, and in the determination 
that of the whole Ephesian Church; and what Irenseus of its sigmficance, in this instance it is vital. That 
remembered as a boy others of the same generation must statement is qmte consistent with two other important 
have remembered according to their opportumties of considerations. (1) We are not dependent on the 
knowledge. The exphcit testimony of three writers Fourth Gospel for the facts on which Christianity is 
like Polycrates, Irenseus, and Clement of Alexandna based, or for the fundamental doctrines of the Person 
carries with it the implicit testimony of a whole genera- and work of Chnst. The Synoptic Gospels and St. 
tion of Chnstians extending over a very wide geographic Paul’s Epistles are more than sufficient to establish 
area. The silence of others notwithstanding, it is hardly the basis of the Chnstian faith, which on any hypothesis 
credible that these should have been mistaken on a must have spread over a large part of the Roman Empire 
matter of so inuch importance. The theory that before this book was wntten. (2) On any theory of 
confusion had arisen between John the Apostle and a authorship, the document in question is of great sig- 
certain ‘John the Elder’ is discussed in a subsequent mficance and value in the history of the Church. Those 
article (see p. 483), but it would seem impossible that a who do not accept it as a ‘Gospel* have still to reckon 
mistake on such a subject could be made in the minds with the fact of its composition, and to take account 
of those who were divided from the events themselves of its presence in and influence upon the Church of the 
by so narrow an interval as that of two, or at most 2nd century. 

three, generations. But when these allowances have been made, it is 

3. Later traditions. — It is only, however, as regards clearly a matter of the very first importance whether 
the main facts of history that the testimony of the the Fourth Gospel is, on the one hand, the work of an 
2nd cent may be thus confidently relied on. Stones of eye-witness, belonging to the innermost circle of Jesus’ 
doubtful authenticity would gather round an honoured disciples, who after a long interval wrote a trustworthy 
name in a far shorter penod than seventy or eighty record of what he had heard and seen, interpreted 
years. Some of these legends may well be true, others through the mellowing medium of half a century of 
probably contain an element of truth, whilst others are Christian experience and service; or, on the other, 
theresultofmistakeor the product of pious imagination, a treatise of speculative theology cast into the form 
They are valuable chiefly as showing the directions in of an imaginative biography of Jesus, dating from 
which tradition travelled, and we need not draw on any the second or third decade of the 2nd cent., and 
of the interesting myths of later days in order to form testifsnng only to the form which the new religion was 
a judgment on the person and character of John the taking under the widely altered circumstances of a 
Apostle, especially if he was in addition, as the Church rapidly developing Church. Such a question as this 

has so long believed, St. John the Evangehst. is not of secondary but of primary importance at any 

A near kinsman of Jesus, a youth in his early disciple- time, and the critical controversies of recent years 
ship, eager and vehement in his affection and at first full make a decision upon it to be crucial, 
of ill-instructed ambitions and still undisciphned zeal. It is impossible here to survey the history of criticism, 
Jchn the son of Zebedee was regarded by his Master but it is desirable to say a few words upon it. According 
with a peculiar personal tenderness, and was fashioned to a universally accepted tradition, extending from the 
by that transfornnng affection into an Apostle of excep- third quarter of the 2nd cent, to the beginning of the 
tional insight and spiritual power. Only the disciple 19th, John the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, was held 
whom Jesus loved could become the Apostle of love, to be the author of the Gospel, the three Epistles 

Only a minute and delicate personal knowledge of Him that went by his name, and the Apocalypse. This 

who was Son of Man and Son of God, combined with a tradition, so far as the Gospel was concerned, was un- 
sensitive and ardent natural temperament and the broken and almost unchallenged, the one exception 
spintual maturity attained by long expenence and being formed by an obscure and doubtful sect, or class 
patient brooding meditation on what he had seen and of unbehevers, called Alogi by Epiphanius, who attrib- 
lieard long before, could have produced such a picture of uted the Gospel and the Apocalypse to CerinthusI 
the Saviour of the world as is presented in the Fourth From the beginning of the 19th cent., however, and 
Gospel. The very silence of, John the Apostle in the especially after the publication of Bretschneider’s Pro- 
narratives of the Gospels and the Acts is significant. 'baMia in 1820, an almost incessant conflict has been 
He moved in the innermost circle of the disaples, yet waged between the traditional belief and hypotheses 
seldom opened his lips. His recorded utterances could which in more or less modified form attribute the Gospel 
all be compressed into a few lines. Yet he ardently to an Ephesian elder or an Alexandrian Christian philos- 
loved and was beloved by his Master, and after He was opher belonging to the first half of the 2nd century, 
gone It was given to the beloved disciple to ‘tarry’ Baurof Tttbingen, in whose theories of doctrinal develop- 
rather than to speak, or toil, or suffer, so that at the last ment this document held an important place, fixed 
he might write that which should move a world and live its date about a.d. 170, but this view has long been 
in the hearts of untold generations. The most Christ- given up as untenable, Keim, who argued strongly 
like of the Apostles has left this legacy to the Church against the Johanmne authorship, at first adopted the 
—that without him it could not have adequately known date a.d. 100-116, but afterwards regarded a.d. 130 
itc Lord, W. T. Bavibon. as more probable. During the last fifty years the 
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oonflict has been waged with great ability on both 
sides, with the effect of modifying extreme views, and 
more than once it has seemed as if an agreement between 
the more moderate critics on either side had become 
possible. Among the conservatives, Zahn and Weiss 
in Germany, and Westcott, Sanday, Reynolds, and 
Drummond in this country, have been conspicuous; 
whilst, on the other hand, Holtzmann, Juheher, and 
Schraiedel have been uncompromising opponents of 
the histoncity of the Gospel on any terms. Schurer, 
Harnack, and others have taken up a middle position, 
ascnbmg the book to a disciple of John the Apostle, 
who embodied in it his master’s teaching, whilst 
Wendt and some others have advocated partition 
theones, implying the existence of a genuine Johanmne 
document as the basis of the Gospel, blended with later 
pnd less trustworthy matter. 

The position taken in this article is that the traditional 
view which ascribes the authorship of the Gospel to 
John the Apostle is still by far the most probable account 
of Its origin, the undemable difficulties attaching to 
this view being explicable by a reasonable considera- 
tion of the circumstances of its composition. Fuller 
hght, however, has been cast upon the whole subject 
by the discussions of recent years, and much is to 
be learned from the investigations of eminent scholars 
and their arguments against the Johanmne authorship, 
especially when these do not rest upon a demal of the 
supernatural element in Senpture. In the present 
treatment of the subject, controversy will be avoided 
as far as possible, and stress will be laid upon the positive 
and constructive elements in the examination The 
method adopted will be to inqmre into (1) the External 
Evidence in favour of St. John’s authorship; (2) the 
Internal Evidence; (3) the scope of the Gospel and its 
relation to the Synoptics; (4) Objections and suggested 
alternative Theones; (6) Summary of the Conclusions 
reached. 

1. External Evidence. — It is not questioned that 
considerably before the close of the 2nd cent, the four 
Gospels, substantially as we have them, were accepted 
as authoritative in the Christian Church. This is 
proved by the testimony of Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, 
in Gaul, writing about a.d, 180; Theophilus, bishop of 
Antioch, about a d. 170; Clement, head of the catechetical 
school in Alexandria, about 190; and TertuUian, the 
eloquent African Father, who wrote at the end of the 
century, and who quotes freely from all the Gospels by 
name. The full and expheit evidence of the Muratorian 
Canon may also be dated about a.d. 180. Irenaeus 
assumes the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
as generally accepted and unquestioned. He expressly 
states that after the publication of the other three 
Gospels, ‘John the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned 
upon His breast, himself also pubUshed the Gospel, while 
he was dwelling at Ephesus in Asia.* He tells us that he 
himself when a boy had heard from the lips of Polycarp 
his remimscences of ‘his familiar intercourse with 
John and the rest of those that had seen the Lord,' He 
dwells in mystical fashion upon the significance of the 
number four, and characterizes the Fourth Gospel as 
corresponding to the ‘flying eagle’ among the living 
creatures of Ezk and 10^^. Theophilus of Antioch 
quotes it as follows;/ John says, In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God’ CAut. 22). 
The Muratorian Fragment, which gives a list of the 
canonical books recognized in the Western Church of 
the penod, ascribes the Fourth Gospel to ‘John, one 
of the disciples,’ and whilst recognizing that ‘in the 
single books of the Gospels different principles are 
taught,* the writer adds that they all alike confirm the 
faith of believers by their agreement in their teaching 
about Christ’s birth, passion, death, resurrection, and 
twofold advent. Clement of Alexandria, in handing 
down ‘the tradition of the elders from the first,’ says 
that ‘John, last of all, having observed that the bodily 
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things had been exhibited in the Gospels, exhorted by 
his fnends and inspired by the Spint, produced a spintual 
gospel’ (Eus. HE vi. 14). TertuUian, among other 
testimomes, shows his opimon of the authorship and 
his discrimination of the character of the Gospels by 
saying, ‘ Among the Apostles, John and Matthew form 
the faith within us; among the companions of the 
Apostles, Luke and Mark renovate it’ (adv. Marc. iv. 2), 

Was this clearly expressed and wide-spread belief 
of the Church weU based? First of aU it must be said 
that the personal link supplied by Irenseus is of itself 
so important as to be almost conclusive, unless very 
strong counter-reasons can be alleged. It was impossible 
that he should be mistaken as to the general drift of 
Polycarp’s teaching, and Polycarp had learned directly 
from John himself. On the broad issue of John’s 
mimstry in Asia and his composition of a Gospel, this 
testimony is of the first importance. The suggestion 
that confusion had ansen m his mind between the 
Apostle and a certain ‘Presbyter John’ of Asia will 
be considered later, but it is exceedingly unlikely 
that on such a matter either Polycarp or his youthful 
aucUtor could have made a mistake. The testimony 
of churches and of a whole generation of Chnstians, 
inhentors of the same tradition at only one remove, 
corroborates the emphatic and repeated statements 
of Irenaeus. 

It IS quite true that in the first half of the 2nd cent, 
the references to the Gospel are neither so direct nor 
so abundant as might have been expected. The question 
whether Justin Martyr knew, and recogmzed, our 
Gospels as such has been much debated. His references 
to the Gospel narrative are very numerous, and the 
coincidences between the form of the records which he 
quotes and our Gospels are often close and striking, 
but he mentions no authors’ names. In his first Apol. 
ch. 61 (about a.d. 160), however, we read, ‘ For Christ also 
said, Except ye be bom again, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,’ which would appear to 
imply, though it does not prove, an acquaintance with 
the Fourth Gospel. Other references to Christ as ‘ only 
begotten Son’ and the ‘Word’ are suggestive. The 
recent discovery of Tatian’s Diatessarm (c. a.d. 160) 
makes it certain that that ‘harmony’ of the Gospels 
began with the words, ‘ In the beginmng was the Word,’ 
and that the whole of the Fourth Gospel was interwoven 
into its substance. The Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians (before a.d, 120) apparently quotes 1 Jn. 
in the words, ‘ For every one who does not acknowledge 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is antichrist,’ but 
no express citation is made. The Epistles of Ignatius 
(about A.D. 110) apparently show traces of the Fourth 
Gospel in their references to ‘living water,’ ‘children 
of light,’ Christ as ‘the Word’ and as ‘the door,’ but 
these are not conclusive. Papias may have known 
and used this Gospel, as Irenaeus seems to imply (adv. 
Host. 36); and Eusebius distinctly says that he ‘used 
testimonies from the First Epistle of John* {EE iii. 39). 

Some of the most noteworthy testimomes to the use 
of the Gospel in the former part of the 2nd cent, are 
drawn from heretical writings. It is certain that Hera- 
cleon of the Yalentinian school of Gnostics knew and 
quoted the Gospel as a recognized authonty, and it 
would even appear that he wrote an daborate com- 
mentary on the whole Gospel. Ongen quotes him as 
misapprehending the text, ‘No one has seen God at 
any time.* Hippolytus in his Refutedion of all 
Heresies (vi. 30) proves that Valentinus (about a.d. 130) 
quoted Jn 10«, ‘ The Saviour says, All that came before 
me are thieves and robbers,’ and that Basilides a little 
earher made distinct reference to Jn Ifl; ‘ As it is said in 
the Gospels, the true light that enlighteneth every 
man was coming into the world.* Slighter and more 
doubtful references are found in the Clementine Homilies 
and other heretical writings, and these go at least some 
way to show that the peculiar phraseology of the Fourth 
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Gospel was known and appealed to as authoritative in 
the middle of the 2nd century. 

It is not, however, by exphcit references to ‘texts* 
that a question of this kind can be best settled. The 
chief weight of external evidence lies in the fact that 
between ad. 150 and 180 four Gospels were recogmzed 
in the Church as authentic records, read in the assembhes, 
and accepted as authoritative. Also, that the fourth 
of these was with practical unanimity ascribed to St. 
John, as written by him in Asia at the very end of the 
1st century. This acceptance included distncts as far 
apart as Syria and Gaul, Alexandria, Carthage and 
Rome Can the whole Church of a.d. 180 have been 
utterly imstaken on such a point? True, the early 
Christians were ‘uncritical’ in the modern sense of the 
word criticism. But they were not disposed lightly to 
accept alleged Apostolic writings as genuine. On the 
other hand, the inquiry into their authenticity was 
usually close and careful. A period of fifty years is 
short when we remember how generations overlap one 
another, and how carefully traditions on the most sacred 
subjects are guarded. It is hardly possible to suppose 
that on such salient questions as the residence of the 
Apostle John for twenty years in Asia, and the com- 
position of one of the four authontative Gospels, any 
serious error or confusion could have arisen so early. 
At least the jynma facie external evidence is so far 
in favour of Johannine authorship that it must stand 
accepted, unless very senous obj'ections to it can be 
sustained, or some more satisfactory account of the 
origin of the Gospel can be suggested. 

2. Internal Evidence. — The first point to be noted 
under this head is that the book makes a direct claim 
to have been written by an eye-witness, and indirectly 
it points to the Apostle John as its author. The phrase 
‘We beheld his glory’ (l^^) is not decisive, though, taken 
in connexion with 1 Jn if the Epistle be genuine, 
the claim of first-hand knowledge is certainly made. 
There can be no question concerning the general meaning 
of 1935, though its detailed exegesis presents difficulties. 
The verse might be paraphrased, ‘He that hath seen 
hath borne witness, and his witness is genuine and real; 
and he knoweth that he speaketh things that are true, 
so that ye also may believe.’ No one reading this can 
question that the writer of the narrative of the Cruci- 
fixion claims to have been present and to be recording 
what he had seen with his own eyes. A peculiar pronoun 
is used m ‘fee knoweth,* and Sanday, E. A. Abbott, and 
others would interpret the word emphatically, of Christ; 
but its use is probably due to the fact that the writer is 
speaking of himself in the third person, and emphasizes 
his own personal testimony. Parallel instances from 
classical and modern writers have been adduced. In 
21^ further corroboration is given of the accuracy of 
the disciple who was at the same time an eye-witness 
of the events and the author of the narrative. It 
appears, however, to have been added to the Gospel by 
others. ‘ We know that his witness is true ’ is probably 
intended as an endorsement on the part of certain 
Ephesian elders, whilst the ‘I suppose’ of v.^® may 
indicate yet another hand. In addition to these more 
or less explicit testimonies, notes are freely introduced 
throughout the Gospel which could proceed only from 
a member of the innermost circle of Christ’s disciples, 
though the writer never mentions his own name. In- 
stead, he alludes to ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved* 
in such a way that by a process of exhaustion it may 
be proved from chs. 20 and 21 that John was intended. 
It can hardly be questioned that the writer delicately 
but unmistakably claims to be that disciple himself. 
An ordinary pseudonymous wnter does not proceed in 
this fashion. The authority of an honoured name is 
sometimes claimed by an unknown author, as in the 
Asoermon of Isaiah and the Apocalypse of Baruch, not 
fraudulently, but as a literary device to give character 
to his theme. In this case, however, the indirect sug- 
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gestion of authorship either must indicate that the 
Apostle wrote the book, modestly veiling his own identity, 
or else it points to an unwarrantable pretence on the 
part of a later writer, who threw his own ideas into the 
form of a (largely imaginary) narrative. Some modern 
cntics do not shrink from this last hypothesis; but it 
surely implies a misleading misrepresentation of facts 
incredible under the circumstances. A third theory, 
which would imply collaboration on the part of one 
of John’s own disciples, will be discussed later. 

Does the Gospel, then, as a whole bear out this claim, 
directly or indirectly made? Is it such a book as may 
well have proceeded from one who ranked amongst the 
foremost figures in the sacred drama of which Jesus 
of Nazareth was the august centre? The answer cannot 
be given in a word. Many features of the Gospel strongly 
support such a claim. Putting aside for the moment 
its spiritual teaching, we may say that it displays a 
minute knowledge of details which could have come 
only from an eye-witness who was intimately ac- 
quainted not only with the places and scenes, but with 
the persons concerned, their characters and motives. 
No artistic imagination could have enabled an Ephesian 
Chnstian of the 2nd cent, either to insert the minute 
topographical and other touches which bespeak the 
eye-witness, or to invent incidents like those recorded 
m chs. 4 and 9, bearing a verisimihtude which commends 
them at once to the reader. On the other hand, there 
is so much in the Gospel which implies a point of view 
entirely different from that of Christ’s immediate con- 
temporaries, and there are so many divergences from 
the Synoptics in the description of our Lord’s ministry — 
as regards time, place, the manner of Christ’s teaching, 
and particular incidents recorded — as to malce it im- 
possible to ascribe it to the son of Zebedee without a 
full explanation of serious difficulties and discrepancies. 
But for these two diverse aspects of the same document, 
there would be no * Johannine problem.’ It will be well to 
take the two in order, and see if they can be reconciled. 

It has been usual to arrange the evidence in narrowing 
circles; to show that the author must have been a Jew, 
a Palestinian, an eye-witness, one of the Twelve, and 
lastly the Apostle John It is impossible, however, 
to array here all the proofs available. It must suffice 
to say that a close familiarity with Jewish customs 
and observances, such as could not have been possessed 
by an Ephesian m a.d. 120, is shown in the account of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (ch. 7), the Dedication (lO**), 
Jews and Samaritans ^o), conversation with women 
in public (4*^), ceremonial pollution (18®®), and other 
minute touches, each slight in itself, but taken together 
of great weight. The numerous references to the 
Messianic hope in chs. 1. 4 7. 8. and indeed throughout 
the Gospel, indicate one who was thoroughly acquainted 
with Jewish views and expectations from within. 
Familianty with the Jewish Scnptures and a free but 
reverent use of them are apparent throughout. The 
places mentioned are not such as a stranger would or 
could have introduced into an imaginary narrative. 
As examples we may mention Bethany beyond Jordan 
(128), .^non (388), Ephraim (liso, the treasury (S®®), 
the pool of Siloam (9^), Solomon’s porch (lO®®), the 
Kidron (18i). It is true that difficulties have been 
raised with regard to some of these, e.g, Sychar (4®); 
but recent exploration has in several instances con- 
firmed the writer’s accuracy. Again, the habit of the 
writer is to specify details of time, place, and number 
which must either indicate exceptional first-hand knowl- 
edge, or have been gratuitously inserted by one who 
wished to convey an impression of ‘ local colour.’ The 
very hour of the day at which events happened is noted 
in 188 4 « 52 19^^; or *the early morning’ is mentioned, 
as in 1828 20i 21^; or the night, as in 3® IS®® The 
specification of six water-pots (28), five and twenty 
furlongs (6^9), two hundred cubits (218), and the hundred 
and fifty-three fishes (211^), is a further illustration 
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either of an old man's exact reminiscences of events 
long past or of a late writer’s pretended acquaintance 
with precise details. 

The portraiture of persons and incidents charac- 
teristic of the Gospel is noteworthy. The picture is 
so graphic, and the effect is produced by so few strokes, 
often unexpected, that it must be ascribed either to an 
eye-witness or to a writer of altogether exceptional 
genius. The conversations recorded, the scene of the 
feet-washing, the representation of the Samaritan 
woman, of the man born blind, the portraiture of Peter, 
of Pilate, of the priests and the multitude, the question- 
ings of the disciples, the revelation of secret motives 
and fears, the interpretations of Christ’s hidden mean- 
*Tigs and difficult sayings—mai/, as an abstract possibility, 
have been invented. But if they were not — and it is 
hard to understand how a writer who lays so much 
stress upon truth could bnng himself to such a perversion 
of it — then the author of the Gospel must have moved 
close to the very centre of the sacred events he describes. 

In many cases it is not fair to present such a dilemma 
as this. The use of the imagination in literature is 
often not only permissible, but laudable. It is quite 
conceivable that a Jew of the 2nd cent- before Christ 
might use the name of Solomon, or the author of the 
Clementine Homilies m the 2nd cent, a d. might write 
a romance, without any idea of deception in his own 
mind or in that of his readers. But the kind of narra- 
tive contained in the Fourth Gospel, if it be not genuinely 
and substantially historical, implies such an attempt 
to produce a false impression of first-hand knowledge 
as becomes seriously misleading. The impossibility of 
conceiving a writer possessed of both the power and 
the will thus deliberately to colour and alter the facts, 
forms an important link m the chain of argument 
Fabulous additions to the canonical Gospels are extant, 
and their character is well known. They present a 
marked contrast in almost all respects to the charac- 
teristic features of the document before us. The name 
of John is never once mentioned in the Gospel, though 
the writer claims to be intimately acquainted with 
all the chief figures of the Gospel history. As deliberate 
self-suppression this can be understood, but as an 
attempt on the part of a writer a century afterwards 
to pose as 'the beloved disciple,’ a prominent figure in 
elaborate descriptions of entirely imaginary scenes, it 
is unparalleled in literature and incredible in a religious 
historian. 

A volume might well be filled with an examination 
of the special features of the Gospel in its portrayal of 
Christ Himself. Even the most superficial reader must 
have noticed the remarkable combination of lowliness 
with sublimity, of superhuman dignity with human 
infirmities and limitations, which characterizes the 
Fourth Gospel. It is in it that we read of the Saviour’s 
weariness by the weU and His thirst upon the Cross, 
of the personal affection of Jesus for the family at 
Bethany, and His tender care of His mother in the very 
hour of His last agony. But it is in the same record 
that the characteristic ‘glory’ of His miracles is most 
fully brought out; in it the loftiest claims are made not 
only for the Master by a disciple, but by the Lord for 
Himself— as the Light of the World, the Bread from 
Heaven, the only true Shepherd of men, Himself the 
Resurrection and the Life. He is saluted not only by 
Mary as Rabboni, but by Thomas as ‘my Lord and my 
God.’ The writer claims an exceptional and intimate 
knowledge of Christ. He tells us what He felt, as in 
11« and 13®*; the reasons for His actions, as in 6<; and 
he is bold to describe the Lord's secret thoughts and 
purposes (6 m* « 18* 19®*). More than this, in the 
Prologue of a Gospel which describes the humanity of 
the Son of Man, He is set forth as the ‘only’ Son of 
God, the Word made fiesh, the Word who in the beginning 
was with God and was God, Creator and Sustainer of 
all that is. This marked charactenstic of the Gospel 
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has indeed been made a ground of objection to it. We 
cannot conceive, it is said, that one who had moved in 
the circle of the immediate companions of Jesus of 
Nazareth could have spoken of Him in this fashion The 
reply is obvious. What kind of a portrait is actually 
presented? If it be an entirely incredible picture, an 
extravagant attempt to portray a moral and spiritual 
prodigy or monstrosity, an impossible combination 
of the human and the Divine, then we may well 
suppose that human imagination has been at work. 
But if a uniquely impressive Image is set forth in these 
pages, which has commanded the homage of saints and 
scholars for centuries, and won the hearts of millions 
of those simple souls to whom the highest spintual 
truths are so often revealed, then it may be sur- 
mised that the Fourth Gospel is not due to the fancy 
of an unknown artist of genius in the 2nd cent., 
but it is due to one who reflected, as in a mirror, from 
a living reality the splendour of Him who was ‘the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 

3. Scope of the Gospel and its relation to the Synoptics. 
— It cannot be denied that there are grave difficulties 
in the way of our accepting the conclusion to which 
we are irresistibly led by the above arguments Some 
of these were felt as early as the 2nd and 3rd cents., 
and have always been more or less present to the 
minds of Christians. Others have been more clearly 
brought out by the controversy concerning the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel which has been waged through the 
last half-century. In this section it will be convenient 
to try to answer the questions, How does this Gospel, 
if written by the Apostle John, stand related to the 
other three?, how can the obvious discrepancies be 
reconciled?, and how far do the writer’s object and 
method and point of view account for the unique char- 
acter of the narrative he has presented? 

It is clear, to begin with, that the plan of the Fourth 
Gospel differs essentially from that of the Synoptics. 
The writer himself makes this plain in his own account 
of his book (20*® **). He did not undertake to write 
a biography of Christ, even in the limited sense in which 
that may be said of Matthew, Mark, and Luke; he 
selected certain significant parts and aspects of Christ’s 
work, for the purpose of winning or conserving faith in 
Him, presumably under special difficulties or dangers. 
We are therefore prepared for a difference in the very 
framework and structure of the book, and this we 
assuredly find. 

The Fourth Gospel opens with an introduction to 
which there is no parallel in the NT. The circumstances 
of Christ’s birth and childhood, His baptism and temp- 
tation, are entirely passed by His relation to John 
the Baptist is dealt with from a later, doctrinal point 
of view, rather than from that of the chronicler describing 
events in their historical development. Only typical 
incidents from the ministry are selected, and only such 
aspects of these as lend themselves to didactic treat- 
ment. It will be convenient here to give a brief outline 
of the plan and contents of the Gospel. 

The Pbolooiob: I*-**. The Word— in Eternity, in 

Creation, in History and Incarnate. 

Past i.: Christ’s manifestation of Himself 

in a Ministry of Life and Love. 

1. The proclamation of His message, the testimony 

of the Baptist,of His works, and of His disciples. 

The beginning of faith and unbelief, 

2. The period of Controversy and Conflict; Christ’s 

vindication of Himself against adversaries, partly 

in discourse, partly in mighty works, 5*-125®. 

Part ii.: 13*-20®*. Christ’s manifestation of Himself 
in Suffering, in Death, and in Victory over Death. 

1. His last acts, discourses, and prayer, 13*-17®*. 

2. His betrayal, trial, death, and burial, 18*- T9*®- 

3. His Resurrection and Appearances to His dis- 

ciples, ch. 20. 

The Emlogue: 21*-®. Further Appearances and 

Last Words. 

Notes appended by other hands: 21®*- 
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The following are some detailed differences of import- 
an'ce The exact duration of Christ’s ministry cannot 
be determined either by the Synoptic narratives or by St. 
John’s; but it would appear that in the former it might 
be compressed within the compass of one year, whilst 
the latter in its mention of Passovers and Festivals 
would require more than three. Again, the Synoptic 
Gospels describe a ministry exercised almost entirely 
in Galilee up to the closing scenes in Jerusalem; St. 
John has little to say of Galilee, but he does mention 
an important visit to Samaria, and narrates at length 
events and controversies in Jerusalem of which the 
other Evangelists say nothing. On these points, how- 
ever, it may be remarked that none of the Gospels pro- 
fesses to be complete; that an exact chronological 
outline can with difficulty be constructed from any of 
them; and that each gives passing hints of events of 
which the writer had cognisance, though it does not 
come within his purpose to descnbe them. 

Minute difficulties of detail cannot be discussed here 
But the difference between the Synoptists and St John 
with regard to the date of the Last Supper and Christ’s 
death has a special importance of its own. The first three 
Gospels represent Jesus as partaking of the regular Passover 
with His discrales, and as being crucified on the 15th. of 
Nisan; St. John describes the Last Supper as on the day 
of ‘preparation,’ and the crucifixion as taking place on 
the 14tn Nisan, the great day of the Passover. Various 
modes of reconcihation have been proposed, turning upon 
the meaning of the phrase ‘eating the Passover’ and on 
the Jewish mode of reckoning days from sunset to & inset. 
It has been further suggested that the term ‘Pa^over’ was 
applied to the eating of the sacrifice called Cha^gah, which 
was offered on the first Paschal day^ immecnately after 
the morning service. The explanations offered of the 
discrepancy are ingenious, and one or other of them may 
be correct. But it can hardly be said that any has com- 
manded general acceptance among cntics, and meanwhile 
the difference remains. It must not be supposed, however, 
that this necessarily implies an error on the part of the 
Fourth Gospel Many critics contend earnestly that St. J ohn 
gives the more consistent and intelligible account of the 
Last Supper, the tnal and the death of Jesus in relation 
to the Jewish festival, and that the phraseology of the 
Synoptists may be more easily and satisfactorily explained 
in terms of St. John’s narrative than mce versa. The 
objection that the writer of the Fourth Gospel had a dogmatic 
reason for changing the day and representing Ch*rist as the 
true Passover Sacnfice offered for the sins of the world, 
IS not borne out by facts. The writer nowhere speala 
of Christ as the Paschal Lamb (not even in 19“), and his 
allusion to the date is too slight and casual to warrant 
the supposition that he wishes to press home the teaching 
of 1 Co 5^. Further, if the Synoptic tradition of the date 
had been established, it is most unlikely that an anony- 
mous writer of the 2nd cent, would have set himself in 
opposition to it. If St. John wrote of his own superior 
knowledge, a discrepancy is intelligible, and the correc- 
tion of a previous misapprehension may have been in- 
tentional. It may be said in passing that the argument 
drawn from the Quartodeciman controversy — whether 
Christians ought to keep the Passover at the same time 
as the Jews, t.e. always on 14th Nisan, whatever day of 
the week it might be, or always on Sunday as the first 
day of the week, on whatever day of the month it roight fall 
— cannot legitimately be made to tell against the historicity 
of the Fourth Gospel. The controversy concerned to 
relation between Christians and Jews as such, rather than 
the exact date of Christ’s death andits meaniagas a Passover 
sacrifice. 

We reach the centre of difficulty, however, when we 
try to understand the marked difference between the 
body of the Synoptic narrative on the one hand and St. 
John’s on the other. St. John’s omissions are so stri- 
king. He never refers to the miraculous birth of Christ; 
he gives no account of the Transfiguration, the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, or the Agony in the Garden; a 
large number of miracles are not described, nor is then* 
occurrence hinted at; no parables are recorded, though 
the Synoptics make them a chief feature of Christ’s 
teaching, and the very word for ‘parable’ in its strict 
sense does not occur in the book. On the other hand, 
his additions are notable. How is it that the Synoptists 


have nothing to say of the changing of Water into Wine, 
of the Feet-washing, and especially of the Raising of 
Lazarus? Is it conceivable that if such a miracle was 
actually worked it could have had no place m any 
of the great traditional accounts of His ministry? Are 
we to understand that the Synoptists are correct when 
they place the Cleansing of the Temple at the end of 
Chnst’s ministry, or St. John when he describes it at 
the beginning? Other apparent discrepancies are of 
less importance. They concern the Anointing of Jn 12 
as compared with the narratives of Mt 26, Mk 14, 
and Lk 7; the accounts of the trial of Jesus given in 
the Synoptics in their relation to that of Jn ; and 
the appearances of the Lord after His Resurrection as 
recorded by St. John in the 20th and 21st chapters 

Further, the most superficial reader cannot but be 
struck by the different representations of Chnst’s 
mimstry in its main features. The Synoptic Gospels do 
not contain the long discourses which are reported in 
St. John, always couched in a peculiar and characteristic 
diction, nor do they mention the frequent controversies 
with ‘the Jews,* who are represented in the Fourth 
Gospel as frequently interrupting Christ’s addresses 
with questions and objections to which the Synoptists 
present no parallel. The very mention of ‘the Jews,’ 
so often and so unfavourably referred to, is, it is said, 
a sign of a later hand. The wnter of the Fourth 
Gospel uses the same somewhat peculiar style, whether 
he is reporting Chnst’s words or adding his own com- 
ments, and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
the two. In doctrine also, it is contended, there are 
irreconcilable differences between the Three Evangelists 
and the Fourth. Judgment is viewed by the Synoptists 
as a great eschatological event in the future, but by 
St. John as a present spintual fact accomphshed even 
whilst Christ was on earth. It is said, further, that 
Gnostic and other heresies of various kinds belonging 
to the 2nd cent, are alluded to in the Gospel, and 
that the Johannine authorship is therefore untenable. 
Last, but by no means least, the use of the word Loffos to 
describe the Eternal Word, and the doctrines associated 
with the name that are found in the Prologue, point, 
it IS said, conclusively to an Alexandrian origin, and are 
practically irreconcilable with the authorship of the 
son of Zebedee. 

An adequate solution of these acknowledged difficulties 
can be found only in a full consideration of the circum- 
stances under which, and the objects for which, the 
Gospel was written. It is an essential part of the 
hypothesis of Johannine authorship that the book was 
not composed till a generation after the death of St. 
Paul, in a community where Christianity had been 
established for nearly half a century. Such an interval, 
at such a rapidly advancing period of Christian history, 
implied changes of a deep and far-reaching kind. An 
‘advanced Christology ’ — ^that is to say, a fuller develop- 
ment of the doctnnes implied in the fundamental 
Christian belief that ‘God was in Christ,’ and that 
Christ was ‘the Son of the living God’— was to he 
expected. The bearing of this truth upon current 
religious ideas among both Jews and Gentiles became 
more clearly seen in every succeeding decade. No 
writer, be he aged Apostle or Ephesian elder, could 
write in A.r>. 100 as he would have written fifty years 
before. The very point of view from which the wonder- 
ful Life of lives was considered and estimated had 
changed. With it had changed also the proportionate 
significance of the details of that life and work. The 
central figure was the same. His words and deeds re- 
mained, indelibly imprinted upon the mind of one 
who had lived ‘when there was mid-sea and the mighty 
things.’ But if an artist at the same time knows his 
work and is true to the realities he paints, his perspective 
changes, the lights and shadows of his picture alter, and 
the relative size of objects depicted is altered, when a 
new point of view is taken up. 
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If the Apostle John wrote the Fourth Gospel at aU, 
it must have been composed under these conditions, 
as early tradition asserts that it was The same 
tradition declares that it was written under pressure 
from without, that it presupposed the first three Gospels, 
and was not intended to cover the ground occupied 
by them, that it was *a spiritual Gospel’ — which is 
only another way of saying what the author himself 
has told us, that he recorded some among the many signs 
that Jesus did, viewed from the side of a Divine mission 
and purpose, ‘ that ye may beheve that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that believing ye may have life 
through his name’ (Jn 20®^ Omissions and additions, 
therefore, such as are obvious in a comparison between 
the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel, cannot count as 
arguments against the authenticity of the latter Neither 
can a more completely developed doctiine of the Person 
of Christ, nor a somewhat altered representation of His 
ministry and utterances. We have rather to ask whether 
the modifications observable in the latest narrative of 
all, written after a long time, under altered conditions, 
and from a different point of \iew, imply an incompati- 
bility so marked that it cannot be ascribed to an eye- 
witness and an Apostle. All the Gospels are confessedly 
fragmentary, and if one of the Twelve was induced 
after the lapse of nearly two geneiations to supplement 
the records of Christ’s life already in existence, and to 
present a selection of his own remimscences for the 
purpose of inducing and maintaining Chnstian faith, 
quite as large a measure of difference in the nairative 
as that sketched in a previous paragraph may justly be 
expected. Some of those discrepancies have been ex- 
aggerated. For example, the mode of speaking of 
‘ the Jews * in the Fourth Gospel is prepared for by the 
expressions found in Mt 28^®, Mk 7\ Lk 7® and 23^^ 
Indeed, such a habit of estimating and desenbing the 
members of a nation which had so steadily set itself 
against Christ and His followers as to have become 
the very embodiment of virulent opposition to Chris- 
tianity, was inevitable. Again, it Is undeniable that, 
as St. John from his later point of view discerned not 
only the glory that should come after the shame and the 
death of the Saviour, but the glory that was imphed 
in His suffering and death on behalf of the world, so 
he described not only the final judgment that was 
to come at the end of all things, but the present judging, 
searching, sifting power of Christ’s words and presence 
in the earth, as the Synoptists do not. His point of 
view in this and in other respects is confessedly more 
‘spiritual.* But he is not unmindful of that aspect 
of j'udgment which predominates in the Synoptics. 
In 521-29 the two points of view are harmonized, and a 
very definite reference is made to a final judgment as 
an eschatological event. If it is true, as we read m 12“, 
that ‘now is the judgment of this world,’ the same 
chapter reminds us (v.*®) that Christ’s word will judge 
men ‘in the last day.’ There is no contradiction, except 
for shallow interpreters, between the statements that 
the Kingdom of God is already come, and that its coming 
must be waited for with patience, perhaps during a 
long period. A believer in ‘judgment’ already accom- 
plished IS so far prepared for the confident expectation 
of a final judgment at the end of the ages. 

But the examination of details necessarily lies outside 
the scope of the present article The only further point 
which can be noticed here concerns the style and diction 
of the Fourth Gospel, and the contrast observable be- 
tween the discourses of Jesus as reported in it and in 
the three Synoptics. So marked a difference in this 
respect does obtain, that an upholder of the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel must be prepared to 
admit that the aged Apostle sees all the objects he 
describes through a medium of his own, and casts his 
record into a shape moulded by the habit and working 
of his own mind. The personal stamp of the writer is 
very strongly impressed upon his matenal. Inspiration 
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is quite consistent with marked individuality in the 
prophet’s character and writings, and the highest kind 
of inspiration is inseparable from this The accuracy 
of the chronicler who regards himself as a mere recording 
pen IS one thing, the truth of the artist or histonan who 
passes all that he knows through the alembic of his own 
vigorous and active mind is another. As regards the 
form of the narrative, St John, if he be the writer, 
must have allowed himself freedom to present his 
record in a mould determined by the later working of 
his own mind and the conditions of the times in which 
he lived. He presents us not with an exact photograph 
— ^though traces of the photography of memory are 
fairly abundant—but with a free and true picture of 
the hfe of Him who was and is the Life indeed 

Differences in the mode of presentation do indeed 
exist, but they need not be exaggerated. ^ For example, 
as regards the number and length of Christ’s discourses 
recorded, the Fourth Gospel is not separated from the 
rest by some impassable gulf Dr. Drummond has 
calculated that whilst in Mt Christ speaks 139 times, 
in Jn. He speaks only 122 times; and that as regards 
length of speeches, Mt. records 111 utterances not 
exceeding 3 verses and Jn. 96; of speeches exceeding 
3 and not exceeding 10 verses, Mt. gives 16 and Jn. 20; 
whilst of discourses exceeding 20 verses, Mt. records 4 
and Jn. 3 only. Then as regards the character of the 
sayings of Jesus, it is often represented that those 
recorded in the Synoptics are pithy, incisive, and telling, 
whereas in Jn the style is prolix and monotonous. 
Dr Drummond, however, enumerates sixty detached 
logia taken from the Fourth Gospel quite as aphoristic 
and memorable as any contained in the other three, 
whilst It has often been pointed out that in Mt jg 
found in germ the substance, both m matter and m 
form, of teaching which is fully developed by St. John. 
At the same time it is not denied that the Fourth Evan- 
gelist allows himself the liberty of blending text and 
comment in one narrative marked by the same char 
acteristic diction, so that, as in ch. 3, it is not altogether 
easy to determine whether Jesus or John the Baptist 
or the Evangelist is speaking; or, as in 17®, whether the 
Evangelist has not expressed in his own words the 
substance of what fell from the Master’s lips. Such 
freedom, however, is not really misleading. A measure 
of translation, of re-statement and reproduction, was 
necessary from the very nature of the case. Hamack 
says of the NT generally, ‘The Greek language lies upon 
these writings only like a diaphanous veil, and it requires 
hardly any effort to retranslate thar contents into 
Hebrew or Aramaic.’ Such slight, but easily pene> 
trable veils, partly of language, partly of representa- 
tion, necessarily rest over the four narratives of our 
Lord’s life and ministry which have been handed down 
through different media and under different conditions. 
The argument here bnefly sketched out goes to show 
that the Fourth Gospel contains no representation 
of the Person, words, or works of Christ incompatible 
or seriously inconsistent with those of the Synoptics, 
whilst at the same time it bears the indubitable marks 
of a sacred individuality of its own. 

4. Alternative theories. — A considerable number of 
eminent scholars of the last two generations have not 
been satisfied by the line of argument indicated above, 
and they decline to accept not only the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, but also its historical 
trustworthiness. It is easy to understand that con- 
siderations which would strongly appeal to Christian 
believers might have small weight with those who reject 
the supernatural, and cannot admit the evidence of an 
alleged eye-witness of the raising of Lazarus, and who 
profess to be able to trace the growth of the legend 
which transformed the prophet of Nazareth into the 
Word of God Incarnate. For them the document we 
are examining is an ideal composition of the 2nd cent., 
of no greater historical value than the Gospel of Nico- 
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demus or the Clementine Recognitions. Others, who are 
convinced that the book embodies early and perhaps 
Apostolical traditions, have adopted mediating theories 
of different types, pointing to the use by a 2nd cent, 
writer of earlier ‘sources,’ much as the Logia document 
IS supposed to have been used by the author of ‘ Matthew ’ 
or the Markan document by St. Luke. The late date 
assigned by Baur to the composition of the Gospel has 
long been given up as impossible, and a theory of * forgery ’ 
is no longer advocated by any one whose judgment 
is worth considering. Few responsible critics now 
would place the document later than a.d. 110-120, and 
the good faith of the writer is hardly questioned even 
among those who most strenuously deny that his 
facts have any historical basis 

Among partition-theories may be classed that of Renan, 
who considers that the history of the Fourth Gospel is 
more accurate than that of the Synoptics, and that it was 
probably derived from the Apostle John by one of his 
disciples; but he slights the discourses as tedious and almost 
entirely fictitious. Wendt, on the other hand, holds that 
a ‘third main original source’ of the Gospels — in addition 
to the Logia of Matthew and the original Mark — is to be 
found in the groundwork of the discourses of the Fourth 
Gospel, whilst the historical framework came from another 
hand and is less trustworthy. Ewald held that St. John 
composed the Gospel with the aid of friends and disciples 
whose pens are discernible in the body of the work, whilst 
the 21st chapter is entirely theirs, though wntten with the 
Apostle’s sanction and before his death. Dr. E. A. Abbott 
holds that John the son of Zebedee was the author of 
the Gospel, but not in its present shape. He says that 
viewed as history the document must be analyzed so as to 
‘separate fact from not-fact,’ but that it has considerable 
value in correcting impressions denved from the Synoptic 
Gospels, whilst the ^iritual significance of the Gospel is 
exceedingly high. Hamack attributes the authorship to 
‘John the Elder’ of Ephesus, a disciple of the Apostle, who 
has incorporated in nis work some of his teacher’s remi- 
niscences, so that it might be styled ‘ Gospel of John the 
Elder according to John the Son of Zebedee.’ He holds 
that the Gospel, the three Epistles and the Apocalypse in 
its latest, its Christian, form, were all written by John 
the Elder in Asia about a.d. 100. Bousset ascribes the 
Gospel to a disciple of this John, who had access to tra- 
ditional knowledge concerning Christ’s Judaean ministry 
which enabled him in some respects to correct and to 
supplement the Synoptic accounts , Schmiedel, on the other 
hand, considers that the Gospel cannot be the work of any 
eye-witness, Apostolic or non-ApostoHc, and that it was 
not meant to record actual history. The author w ‘a g^t 
and eminent soul,' in whom the tendencies of his time (about 
A.D. 120) are brought to focus; and he finds in the Gospel 
‘the ripest fruit of primitive Christianity — at the same 
time the furthest removed from the origmal form.’ 

The mention of ‘John the Elder’ bnngs to view the 
only definite alternative theory of authorship that has 
gained much support. It is based upon a much discussed 
passage from Papias, preserved for us by Eusebius 
\hE lii. 39), of which the following sentence is the most 
important: ‘If, then, any one came who had been 
a follower of the elders, I questioned him in regard to 
the words of the elders — what Andrew or what Peter 
said, or what was said by Philip, or by Thomas, or by 
John, or by Matthew, or by any other of the disciples 
of the Lord, and what things Aristion and the presb^er 
John, the disciples of the Lord, say.’ Upon this foun- 
dation the hypothesis has been set up that the John 
who at the end of the 1st cent, gained such a position 
of influence in Ephesus was not the Apostle, but a 
presbyter of the same name. It follows that Irenaeus 
totally Eoisunderstood Polycarp when he claimed to 
have heard ‘John,’ imagining that he meant the Apostle; 
and moreover, that Polycrates was mistaken in his refer- 
ence to the Apostle’s residence in Ephesus; and further, 
that Clement of Alexandria and the whole Church of the 
2nd cent, were similarly misled, ‘John the Elder’ is at 
best a shadowy personage. Dr. Salmon contended that 
he had no real existence, but that Papias in the extract 
names the Apostle John twice over, though through 
his ‘slovenliness of composition* it might seem as if 


two distinct persons were intended. It would appear 
however, to be fairly established that a second John, 
known as ‘the Presbyter,’ was recognized by Papias, 
and perhaps by Eusebius, but he is an obscure figure; 
history is almost entirely silent about him, and there 
IS no proof that he was ever in Asia at all. It is hard 
to believe that such a person was really the author of 
a book which so boldly challenged and so seriously 
modified evangelical tradition, and that, by an in- 
explicable mistake which arose within the living memory 
of persons actually concerned, his personality was 
confused with that of one of the inner circle of the 
twelve Apostles of the Lord. 

6. Summary and Conclusion. — It will be seen that 
some approximation has taken place between the 
views of those who have defended and those who have 
assailed the traditional view of the authorship of the 
Gospel, since the middle of the last century. It is fairly 
agreed that the date of its composition must be fixed 
somewhere between a.d. 90 and 110. It is further agreed 
by a large majority of moderate critics that the Gospel 
contains historical elements of great value, which must 
have come from an eye-witness. These are independent 
of aU the sources upon which the Synoptists had drawn, 
and they enable us in many important particulars to 
supplement the earlier narratives. It is admitted, 
further, that the discourses at least contain valuable 
onginal material which may have come from John the 
Apostle, though many contend that this has been so 
‘worked over’ by a later hand that its general com- 
plexion has been altered. On the other hand, it is 
admitted by many who maintain the Johannine author- 
ship, that the Apostle must have written the Gospel in 
advanced age, that he may have been aided by others, 
that he has cast his remimscences into a characteristic 
form determined by the working of a mind saturated 
with the teaching of Chnst but retaining its own indi- 
viduality, and that he was of necessity largely influenced 
by the conditions of the time in which he wrote. 

It is not pretended that the measure of approximation 
thus reached amounts to agreement. The difference in 
time between a.d. 90 and 110 may appear slight, but the 
earlier date admits the possibility of Apostolic authorship, 
and the later does not. The agreement to recognize 
elements of value in the historical portion of the Gospel 
is important, but it does not extend to the admission of 
the possibility that one who had himself witnessed with 
his own eyes the signs and mighty works that Jesus 
wrought, did also at the close of his life record with 
substantial accuracy what he had heard and seen, so that 
readers of to-day may be assured that they are studying 
history and not a work of pious imagination. The deep 
Chasm remains practically unbridged which separates 
those, on the one hand, who hold that the view of the 
Person and work of Christ taken in the Fourth Gospel 
can claim the authority of an eye-witness, one of ‘the 
men who companied with us all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and went out among us,’ and, on the other, 
those who hold that the document contains a ‘ developed ’ 
and practically unhistorical representation of facts, 
devised to support a doctrinal position which belongs 
essentially not to the first, but to the fourth generation 
of primitive Christians. 

'This distinction is deep and vital. It need not be 
exaggerated, as if such representative scholars as Harnack 
and Schtirer on one side, and Sanday and Drummond 
on the other, are fundamentally antagomstic in their 
views of Christiamty. But the distinction should not 
be minimiz ed, for a deep doctrinal difference is often 
tacitly implied by it. John the Presbyter may seem 
to be removed by but a hair's breadth from John the 
Apostle at whose feet he sat, but it is a question of vital 
importance to the Christian faith of to-day whether, 
when we read the first and the eighth and the fourteenth 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel, we are listening to the 
voice of an Apostle recalling the memories of years long 
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past and recording them in a form suited to strengthen 
the belief of his own and succeeding times, or to a 
developed doctrinal manifesto of the early 2nd cent., 
in which are included a few remimscences derived from 
the lips of an aged Apostle before he passed away from 
earth. The difference thus indicated can with difficulty 
be removed, because it depends upon a still deeper 
difference m the mode of viewing Christian ongins. The 
point really at issue between two classes of scholars and 
critics is this — Did the facts and events, a selected record 
of which is contained in the Fourth Gospel, take place 
substantially as described, or has a reconstruction of the 
original tradition been effected, in all good faith, for 
dogmatic purposes? Is the picture of the unique 
Person here described a faithful reflexion of a Divine 
Reality, or has the comparatively distant remembrance of 
a true prophet been sublimated into the portrayal of such 
a Being as never actually lived and spoke on earth? 

A spiritual Gospel must be spmtually discerned. 
External evidence is most important in its place, and in 
this instance the testimony which assigns the Gospel 
to the Apostle John is early, wide-spread, explicit, and 
practically unchallenged in the early Church. Internal 
evidences, again, are most valuable, and the claims 
directly and indirectly made by the writer have been 
briefly described in this article, and the lines along which 
a vindication of those claims may be established have 
been indicated. Also, in determining a disputed 
question of authorship, alternative theories should be 
compared and their relative probability estimated. 
Accordingly, it has here been contended that the balance 
of probability is decidedly in favour of Johannme 
authorship, though some difficulties involved in that 
hypothesis have not been denied, and the possibility 
of co-operation on the part of John’s disciples in 
Ephesus has not been excluded. But ‘evidences* 
cannot prove spiritual truth, and the ultimate critenon 
between different views of this Gospel is practically 
furnished by the writer’s own words, ‘These are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God.’ Those who hold such views of God, of Jesus 
Christ, of history, and of the Christian religion, as to be 
able to accept the view that Jesus of Nazareth was indeed 
the Son of God, the Word of God Incarnate, who wrought 
works that never man wrought and spoke words such 
as mere man never spake, who died for our sins and rose 
again from the dead and lives now to impart the gift of 
that Spirit whom He promised — will find little difficulty 
in accepting the statement that John the Apostle who 
saw the things recorded in the Gospel ‘hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true.’ Those to whom such 
statements are on other grounds quite incredible, and 
who ascribe them not to the religion of Jesus and His first 
disciples, but to the dogma of a period which had advanced 
beyond the teaching of Paul to a point wliich is char- 
actenstic of the 2nd cent., will naturally adopt any 
theory of authorship that the case allows rather than 
admit that the Fourth Gospel was written by the son of 
Zebedee. Absolute demonstration is from the nature 
of the case impossible, but it may fairly be said that the 
external and internal evidences combined are such as 
would in any ordinary case, and apart from all doctrinal 
prepossessions, be considered strong, if not conclusive, 
in favour of the Johannine authorship of the Gospel. 
It may be said in closing that the conditions of current 
opinion have made it necessary to devote this article 
almost entirely to the discussion of the question of 
authorship. But the contents and nature of the Gospel 
have incidentally been brought somewhat fully into 
view, and an outline of its theological teaching will be 
found in a subsequent article. — ^John [Theology of]. 

W. T. Davison. 

JOHK, EPISTLES OP. — ^The three Epistles known by 
this name have from the beginning been attributed 
to the Apostle John, and were admitted as canonical 
in the 3rd century. Some points of obvious similarity 
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in style and diction indicate a connexion between them, 
but their internal character and the external evidence 
in their favour are so different that it will be convement 
to deal with them separately 

I. First Epistle.— 1 . Authorship, Genuineness, etc.— 
The Epistle ranked from the first among the Homolo- 
goumena, and the testimony in favour of its authen- 
ticity IS early, varied, and explicit Its great similanty 
to the Fouith Gospel in phraseology and general charac- 
tenstics made it natural to attribute the two documents 
to the same author; and few questions, or none, were 
raised upon the subject till comparatively recent years. 
A very small number of eminent critics at present dis- 
pute the identity of authorship. 

(1) So far as external evidence is concerned, Polycarp, 
writing about a.d. 115 to the Phihppians, quotes th- 
words, ‘For whosoever does not confess that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is antichrist,’ with evident 
allusion to 1 Jn 4^, though the author is not named 
Polycarp was a disciple of John, as his own discipl*' 
IrensBus informs us. Eusebius several times refers 
this Epistle, sasdng {HE v 20) that Papias used it 
and (v. 8) that Irenaeus made free use of it. The passag. s 
1 Jn 218 and 5^ are expressly attributed by Irenaeus 
to the Apostle. According to the Muratorian Canon, 
Epistle and Gospel were closely associated: ‘What 
wonder that John makes so many references to the 
Fourth Gospel in his Epistle, saying of himself’ — and 
then follows a quotation of 1 Jn Clement of Alex- 
andna at the close of the 2nd cent, quotes 5“ as the 
words of ‘ John in his larger Epistle.’ Tertullian quotes 
the language of as that of the Apostle John, and 
Ongen definitely refers the words of 38 to ‘John m his 
catholic Epistle.' All the ancient versions include the 
Epistle among those canomcally recognized, including 
the Peshitta and the Old Latin. The only exceptions 
to this practically universal recognition of its genuine- 
ness and authenticity are the unbelievers vaguely called 
Alogi, because they rejected the doctrine of the Logos, 
and Marcion, who accepted no books of NT except 
St. Luke’s Gospel and St. Paul’s Epistles. So far as 
external testimony is concerned, the early recognition 
of the Epistle as written by St. John is conclusively 
established. 

(2) The similarity of diction between Gospel and 
Epistle is so close that it cannot be accidental, and it 
cannot escape the notice of the most superficial reader. 
The repeated use, in a characteristic way, of such cardinal 
words as Life, Love, Truth, Light, and Darkness; the 
recurrence of phrases which in both documents figure 
as watchwords, — ‘to be of the truth,’ ‘of the devil,* 
‘of the world’; ‘the only begotten Son,’ ‘the Word,* 
‘knowing God,’ ‘walking in the light,’ ‘overcoming 
the world,’ and the special use of the word ‘believe,’ 
speak for themselves. The use of literary parallels 
always requires care; but in this case the similarity 
is so close as incontestably to establish a connexion 
between the two documents, whilst the handling of the 
same vocabulary is so free as irresistibly to suggest, 
not that the writer of the Gospel borrowed from the 
Epistle, or vice versa, but that the two writings proceed 
from the same hand. If this is so, the genuineness of 
each is doubly attested, 

Jos. Scaliger in the 16th cent, was practically the 
first to challenge the genuineness of all three Epistles, 
but not until the time of Baur and the Tubingen school 
of critics in the last century was a sustained attack 
made upon them. Since that time there have never 
been wanting critics who have denied the Johannine 
authorship of the First Epistle. Some contend that 
Gospel and Epistle proceed from the same author, who, 
however, was not the Apostle John, but John the 
Presbyter or some later writer. The view taken by 
Holtzmann, Schmiedel, and some others is that the 
two documents come from different writers who belong 
to the same general school of thought. 
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The chief ground of the objections raised against the 
Johannine authorship of the First Epistle is the alleged 
presence of references to heretical modes of thought 
which belong to a later age. Docetism, Gnosticism, 
and even Montamsm are, it is said, directly or indirectly 
rebuked, and these forms of error do not belong to the 
Apostolic period. The reply is threefold, (a) Those who 
ascribe the Epistle to John the Apostle do not date 
it before the last decade of the 1st cent , when the 
Apostolic age was passing into the sub-Apostolic. (5) 
No references to full-grown Gnosticism and other errors 
as they were known m the middle of the 2nd cent, 
can here be found. But (c) it can be shown from other 
sources that the germs of these heresies, the general 
tendencies which resulted afterwards in fully develo^d 
systems, existed m the Church for at least a generation 
before the penod in question, and at the time named 
were both rife and mischievous. 

The points chiefly insisted on are: the doctrine of the 
Logos; the form of the rebuke given to the antichrists; 
the references to ‘knowledge’ and ‘anointing’; the 
insistence upon the coming of Christ in the flesh, in con- 
demnation of Docetic error; the distinction between 
mortal and venial sins ; and some minor objections In 
reply, it may be said that none of these is definite or explicit 
enough to require a later date than a.d 100 The Epistle 
IS indeed indirectly polemic in its character While con- 
structive in thought, the passing references made in it 
to opponents of the_ truth are strong enough to make it 
clear that the opposition was active and dangerous But 
there is nothing to show that any of those condemned 
as enemies of Chnst had more fully developed tendencies 
than, for example, Cerinthus is known to have manifested 
in his Christolo^ at the end of the 1st century Judaizing 
Gnosticism had appeared much earlier than this as is 
evidenced by the Epistles to the Colossians and the Pastoral 
Epistles. The use of the words ‘Paraclete’ (2‘) and ‘pro- 
pitiation’ (2^), and the way m which the coming of Chnst 
is mentioned in 2^8, have also been brought forward as 
proofs of divergence from the teaching of the Gospel, on 
very slender and unconvincing grounds 

2. Place and Date.— Whilst very little evidence is 
forthcoming to enable us to fix exactly either of these, 
the general consensus of testimony points very decidedly 
to Ephesus during the last few years of the 1st century. 
IrensBUs (adv. Hcer. iii. 1) testifies to the production of 
the Gospel by St. John dunng his residence in Asia, 
and the probability is that the Epistle was written 
after the Gospel, and is. chronologically perhaps the 
very latest of the books of the NT, If. as some maintain 
It was written before the Gospel, it cannot be placed 
much earlier. The determination of this question is 
bound up with the authorship and date of the Apoca- 
lypse, — a subject which is discussed elsewhere. (See 
Revelation [Book of]). 

3. Form and Destination —This document has some 
of the characteristics of a letter, and in some respects 
It is more hke a theological treatise or homileticai essay. 
It may best be described as an Encyclical or Pastoral 
Epistle, It was addressed to a circle of readers, as is 
shown by the words, ‘I wnte unto you,' ‘beloved,’ and 
‘little children,’ but it was not restricted to any par- 
ticular church, nor does it contain any specific personal 
messages. The term ‘catholic epistle’ was used from 
very early times to indicate this form of composition, 
but in all probability the churches of Asia Minor were 
kept more especially in view by the writer when he 
penned words which were in many respects suitable 
for the Church of Christ at large. A reference in Au- 
gustine to 3* as taken from Johns 'Epistle to the 
Parthians’ has given nse to much conjecture, but the 
title has seldom been taken senously in its literal mean- 
ing, It is quite possible that there is some mistake 
m the text of the passage iQucsst. Evang, ii. 39). 

4. Outline and Contents.- Whether Gospel or Epistle 
was written first, the relation between the two is per- 
fectly clear. In both the Apostle writes for edification, 
but in the Gospel the foundations of Christian faUh and 
doctrine are shown to lie in history; in the Epistle the 
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effects of belief are traced out in practice. In both 
the same great central truths are exhibited, in the same 
form and almost in the same words, but in the Gospel 
they are traced to their fount and origin, in the Epistle 
they are followed out to their only legitimate issues in 
the spirit and conduct of Christians in the world So 
far as there is a difference in the presentation of truth, 
it may perhaps be expressed in Bishop Westcott’s 
words: ‘The theme of the Epistle is, the Christ is Jesus; 
the theme of the Gospel is, Jesus is the Chnst.’ Or, as 
he says m another place: ‘The substance of the Gospel 
is a commentary on the Epistle; the Epistle is (so to 
speak) the condensed moral and practical application 
of the Gospel ’ 

The style is simple, but baflfiing in its very simplicity. 
The sentences are easy for a child to read, their meamng 
is difficult for a wise man fully to analyze. So with 
the sequence of thought. Each statement follows 
very naturally upon the preceding, but when the re- 
lation of paragraphs is to be explained, and the plan or 
structure of the whole composition is to be described, 
systematization becomes difficult, if not impossible. 
Logical analysis is not, however, always the best mode 
of exposition, and if the writer has not consciously 
mapped out into exact subdivisions the ground he covers, 
he follows out to their issues two or three leading thoughts 
which he keeps consistently in view throughout. The 
theme is fellowship with the Father and the Son, realized 
in love of the brethren. Farrar divides the whole into 
three sections, with the headings, ‘ God is light, ’ * God is 
righteous,’ ‘God is love.’ Plummer reduces these to 
two, omitting the second. With some such general 
clue to guide him, the reader will not go far astray in 
interpreting the thought of the Epistle, and its outUne 
might be arranged as follows: — 

Introduction: The life of fellowship that issues from 
knowledge of the gospel (1^-^). 

i God is Light. The believer’s walk with God in light 

18); sin and its remedy (21'®); the life of obedience 
27-1^); fidelity amidst defection (21® 8*). 

ii. God is Righteous Love True sonship of God 
manifested in brotherly love (S^'i®). Brotherhood in 
Christ a test of allemance and a ground of assurance (3“'®*), 
The spirits of Truth and Error (41*®). The manifestation 
of God as Love the source and inspiration of all loving 
service (.41 ^). The victory of faith in Love Incarnate (fii-i®). 

ConcZimon: The assured enjoyment of Life Eternal (6“ 

Such an outline is not, however, a sufficient guide to 
the contents of the Epistle, and a very different arrange- 
ment might be justified. The writer does not, however, 
as has been asserted, ‘ramble without method,’ nor is 
the Epistle a ‘ shapeless mass.* The progress discernible 
in it is not the straightforward march of the logician 
who proceeds by ordered steps from premises to a 
foreseen conclusion: it is rather the ascent by spiral 
curves of the meditative thinker. St. John is here no 
dreamer; more practical instruction is not to be found 
in St. Paul or St. James. But his exhortations do not 
enter into details: he is concerned with principles of 
conduct, the minute application of which he leaves to 
the individual conscience. The enunciation of princi- 
ples however, is uncompromising and very searching. 
His standpoint is that of the ideal Chiistian life not of 
the effort to attain it. One who is bom of God ‘ cannot 
sin’, the Tove of God is perfected’ in the believer, 
and perfect love casts out fear. The assured tone of 
the Epistle allows no room for doubt or hesitation or 
conflict . one who is guided by its teaching has no need 
to pray. ‘Help thou my unbehef.’ The spirit of truth 
and the spirit of error are in sharp antagonism, and 
the touchstone which distinguishes them must be 
resolutely applied. The ‘world.* the *evil one,’ and 
‘antichrist’ are to be repdled absolutely and to the 
uttermost; the wnter and those whom he represents 
can say, ‘ We know that we are of God, and the whole 
world lieth in the evil one.’ Bnght light casts deep 
shadows, and the true Christian of this Epistle walks 
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in the blaze of gospel day. One who knows the true 
God and has eternal life cannot but ‘ guard himself from 
idols ’ 

The wnter of such an Epistle is appropriately called 
the Apostle of love. Yet the title taken by itself is 
misleading He is the Apostle equally of righteous- 
ness and of faith He ‘loved well because he hated — 
hated the wickedness which hinders loving.’ There 
is a stern nng, implying however no harshness, 
about the very exhortations to love, which shows how 
indissolubly it is to be identified with immutable and 
inviolable nghteousness. If to this Epistle we owe the 
great utterance, ‘God is Love’ — here twice repeated, 
but found nowhere else in Scripture — to it we oive also 
the sublime declaration, ‘ God is Light, and in him is 
no darkness at all.’ And the Epistle, as well as the 
Gospel, makes it abundantly clear that the spring of 
Chnstian love and the secret of Christian victory over 
evil aie alike to be found in ‘beheving’: in the immov- 
able and ineradicable faith that Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, IS come in the flesh, and that in Him the love 
of God to man is so mamfested and assured that those 
who trust Him already possess eternal life, together 
with all that it implies of strength and joy, and all that 
flows from it of obedience and loving service. 

Textual questions can hardly be touched upon in this 
article. But it is perhaps worth pointing out that whilst 
the corrected text restores the latter half of 2®. w'hich 
in AV is printed in italics as doubtful, there can now be 
no question that the passage f5" ®) referring to the three 
witnesses in heaven, as read in AV, does not form part of 
the Epistle. The words are wanting in all Greek MSS 
except a few of exceedingly late date, nor are they found 
in the majority of the Gieek Fathers, or in any ancient 
version except the Latin. They undoubtedly form a 
gloss which found its way into the text from Latin source; 
and the insertion really breaks the connexion of thought 
in the paragraph. 

II. The Second Epistle.— The Second and Third 
Epistles of St. John are distinguished from the First by 
their brevity, the absence of dogmatic teaching, and 
their private and personal character. They are found 
among the AntUegomem of the early Church in their 
relation to the Canon, apparently not because they 
were unknown, or because their authorship was ques- 
tioned, but because their nature made them unsuitable 
for use m the pubhc worship of the Church. The Mura- 
torian Canon (a.d. 180) refers to two Epistles of John 
as received in the Catholic Church and Irenffius about 
the same date specifically quotes 2 Jn as coming from 
‘John the disciple of the Lord.' He also quotes v.^ 
apparently as occumng in the First Epistle. Gement 
of Alexandria by a mention of John’s ‘larger Epistle’ 
shows that he was acquainted with at least one other 
shorter letter. Origen states that the two shorter letters 
were not accepted by all as genuine, but he adds that 
‘both together do not contain a hundred lines.’ Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria appeals to them, adding that John’s 
name was not affixed to them, but that they were signed 
‘ the presbyter.’ They are omitted from the Peshitta 
Version, and Eusebius describes them as disputed by 
some but in the later 4th cent, they were fully acknowl- 
edged and received into the Canon, The Second 
Epistle, therefore, though not universally accepted from 
the first, was widely recognized as Apostolic, and so short 
a letter of so distinctly personal a character could never 
have been ranked by the Church among her sacred 
writings except upon the understanding that it bore 
with It the authority of the Apostle John. The title 
‘the Elder’ does not militate against this, but rather 
supports it. No ordinary presbyter would assume 
the style of the elder and wnte in such a tone of absolute 
command, whilst an anonymous writer, wishing to claim 
the sanction of the Apostle, would have inserted his 
name. But no motive for anything hke forgery can in 
this case be alleged. The similanty in style to the First 
Epistle is very marked. Jerome among the Fathers, 
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Erasmus at the time of the Reformation, and many 
modern critics have ascribed the Epistle to ‘ John the 
Presbyter’ of Ephesus, but there is no early reference 
to such a person except the statement of Papias quoted 
by Eusebius and referred to in a previous article. 

Much discussion has ansen concerning the person ad- 
dressed. The two leading opinions are (1) that the words 
‘elect lady and her children are to be understood literally 
of a Christian matron in Ephesus and her family ; and 
(2) that a church personified, with its constituent members, 
was intended. Jerome in ancient times took the latter 
view, and in our own day it has been supported by scholars 
so different from one another as Lightfoot, Wordsworth, 
Hilgenfeld, and Schmiedel. It is claimed on this side 
that the exhortations given are more suited to a community, 
that ‘the children of thine elect sister’ can be understood 
only of a sister church, and that this mode of descnbing 
a church personified is not unusual, as in 1 F 6^®, ‘ She that 
IS in Babylon, elect together with you, saluteth you.’ On 
the other nand, it is urged that this mystical interpretation 
destroys the simphcity and natural meaning of the letter 
(see especially w.® that the church being constituted 
of members, the distinction between the ‘lady’ and her 
‘ children ’ would disappear, and that if the lady be a private 
person of influence the parallel with the form of salutation 
to another private person in the Third Epistle is complete. 
This hypotnesis still leaves difficulty in the exact mter- 
pretation of the words Eklehte Kyria. Some would take 
both these as the proper names of the person addressed; 
others take the former as her name, so that she would be 
‘ the lady Eklekt§,’ others would render * to the elect Kyria,’ 
whilst the majority accept, in spite of its mdefinitenesa, 
the translation of AV and RV. On the whole, this course 
is to be preferred, though the view that a church is intended 
not only is tenable but has much in its favour. The fact 
that the early churches so often gathered in a house, and 
that there was so strong a personal and individual element 
in their community-life, makes the analogy between a 
pnmitive church and a large and influential family to be very 
close. Thus an ambiguity may arise which would not be 
possible to-day. 

It remains only to say that, as in style, so in spirit, 
the similanty to 1 Jn. is very noticeable. The same 
emphasis is laid on love, on obedience, on fellowship 
with the Father and the Son, and the inestimable im- 
portance of maintaining and abiding in the truth. The 
same strong resentment is mamfested against deceivers 
and the antichrist, and the same intensity of feeling 
against unbelievers or false teachers, who are not to be 
received into the house of a behever, or to have any 
kindly greeting accorded them. Whether the Epistle 
was actually addressed to a private person or to a 
Chnstian commumty, it furmshes a most interesting 
picture of the life, the faith, and the dangers and 
temptations of the primitive Christians in Asia Minor, 
and it contains wholesome and uncompromising, not 
harsh and intolerant, exhortation, such as Christian 
Churches in all ages may not unprofitably lay to heart. 

III. Thied Epistle.— The two shorter Epistles of 
St. John were called by Jerome ‘twin sisters.’ They 
appear to have been recognized together at least from 
the time of Dionysius of Alexandna, and they are 
mentioned together by Eusebius {EE lii, 26), who 
refers to the Epistles ‘called the second and third of 
John, whether they belong to the Evangelist or to 
another person of the same name.’ They are found 
together in the Old Latin Version, are both omitted 
from the Pesh., and they were included together in the 
hsts of canonical books at the end of the 4th cent, by 
the Council of Laodicea and the Third Council of 
Carthage. References to the Third Epistle and quota- 
tions from it are naturally very few. It is short, it was 
written to a private person, it does not discuss doctrine, 
and its counsels and messages are almost entirely 
personal. But its close relationship to the Second 
Epistle is very obvious, and the two form companion 
pictures of value from the point of view of history; 
and St. John’s Third Epistle, like St. Paul’s personal 
letter to Philemon, is not without use for general edi- 
flcation. 
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The person to whom it is addressed is quite unknown. 
The name Gains (Lat. Cains) is very common, and three 
other persons so called are mentioned in NT, viz , Gains 
of Connth (1 Co iw, cf. Ro 1623); Gaius of Derbe 
(Ac 2CH); and Gams of Macedonia (Ac 1929). A bishop 
of Pergamos, appointed by the Apostle John and 
mentioned in the Apostolic Constitutions^ was also 
called Gaius, and some cntics are disposed to identify 
him with St, John’s correspondent. This is, however, 
a mere conjecture, and the letter is addressed, not to 
a church official, but to a private layman, apparently 
of some wealth and influence. It is written in a free 
a«id natural style, and deals with the case of some of 
those traveUing evangelists who figured so prominently 
in the piimitive Church, and to whom reference is made 
in the Ihdache and elsewhere. Some of these, perhaps 
commissioned by John himself, had visited the Church 
to^ which Gaius belonged, had been hospitably enter- 
tained by him, and helped forward on thar journey, 
probably with matenal assistance. But Diotrephes — an 
official of the church, perhaps its ‘bishop’ or a leading 
elder — who loved power, asserted himself arrogantly, 
and was disposed to resist the Apostle’s authority. He 
declined to receive these worthy men who at their own 
charges were preaching the gospel in the distnct. He 
also stirred up feeling against them, and at least 
threatened to excommunicate any members of the church 
who entertained them. The evil example of Diotrephes 
is held up for condemnation, whilst in contrast to him, 
a certain Demetrius is praised, whose reputation in the 
Church was excellent, who had won the confidence of 
the Apostle, and — higher commendation still — had ‘the 
witness of the truth itself.’ Tned by the strictest and 
most searching test of all. the sterling metal of Deme- 
trius’ character rang true. Full information is not 
given us as to all the circumstances of the case. Prob- 
ably Diotrephes was not wholly to be blamed. It 
was quite necessary, as the Didache shows us, to inquire 
carefully into the character of these itinerant preachers, i 
Some of them were mercenary in their aims, and the 
conflict of opinion in this instance may have had some ! 
connexion with the current controversies between 
Jewish and Gentile Chnstians. But it is the spirit of 
Diotrephes that is blameworthy, and the little picture 
here drawn of primitive ecclesiastical communities 
with their flaws and their excellences, their worthy 
members and ambitious officers, their generous hosts 
and kindly helpers, and the absent Apostle who bears 
the care of all the churches and is about to pay to 
this one a visit of fatherly and friendly inspection, is 
full of interest and instruction. 

We have no information as to the time at which, or 
the places from and to which, these bnef letters were 
wntten. They rank, with the Gospel and the First 
Epistle of St. John, as among the latest documents in 
the NT. W. T, Davison. 

JOHN, THEOLOGT OF.— It is the object of this 
article to give a brief account of St, John’s teaching 
as contained in his Gospel and Epistles. Without pre- 
judging in any way the authorship of the Apocalypse, 
it will be more convenient that the doctrine of that book 
should be considered separately. Enough if it be said 
here that, despite the obvious and very striking ffififer- 
ence in the form and style of the book, the underlying 
similarities between it and those to be now considered 
are no less remarkable. Careful students, not blinded 
by the symbolism and other pecuharities of the Revela- 
tion, who have concentrated attention upon its main 
ideas and principles, have come to the conclusion that 
if it did not proceed from the same pen that wrote the 
Gospel and Epistles, it belongs to the same school of 
Christian thought. See Revelation [Book of]. 

1. Some general characteristics of the teaching of 
St. J ohn, — ( 1) It was not in vain that the designation ‘ the 
theologian’ was given to him, as in the title of the ^ 
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Apocalypse and elsewhere. The word means in thaiS 
connexion that it was St. John's habit to consider every 
subject from the point of vievj of the Divine Not only is 
God to him the most real of all beings— that should be 
true of every religious man — but all the details of his 
very practical teaching are traced up to their ongin in 
the nature and will of God. The opemng of his Gospel 
is charactenstic. History is viewed from the stand- 
point of eternity, the life of Jesus is to be narrated not 
from the point of view of mere human observation, but 
as a temporal manifestation of eternal realities — 
(2) But it must not for a nwment be understood that the 
treatment of human affairs is vague, abstract, unreal, 
St. John has a firm hold upon the concrete, and his 
insight into the actual life and needs of men is pene- 
trating and profound. He is not analytical as St. Paul 
is, nor does he deal with individual virtues and vices 
as does St. James. But in the unity and simplicity of a 
few great principles he reaches to the very heart of 
things. His method is often described as intuitive, 
contemplative, mystical. The use of these epithets 
may be justified, but it would be misleading to suppose 
that a teacher who views life from so high a vantage- 
ground sees less than others. The higher you climb 
up the mountain the farther you can see. Those 
who contrast the spiritual with the practical create 
a false antithesis. The spiritual teacher, and he 
alone, can perceive and deal with human nature, 
not according to its superficial appearances, but as 
it really is at its very core.— (3) Only it must not be 
forgotten that the view thus taken of nature and conduct 
IS ideal, absolute, uncompromising. The moral dualism 
which is charactenstic of St. John is in accordance 
with the sentence from the great J udgment-seat. Light 
and darkness— good and evil— truth and falsehood — 
life and death— these are brought into sharp and re- 
lentless contrast. Half-tones, delicate distinctions, the 
subtle and gradual fining down of principles in the 
complex working of motives in human life, disappear 
in the blaze of light which St. John causes to stream 
in from another world. ‘He that is begotten of God 
cannot sin’ (1 Jn S®); he that ‘denieth the Son hath 
not the Father’ (223); *we are of God, the whole world 
lieth in the evil one’ (Si®). Such a mode of regarding 
life is not unreal, if only its point of view be borne in 
mind. In the drama of human society the sudden 
introduction of these absolute and irreconcilable prin- 
ciples of judgment would be destructive of distinctions 
which have an importance of their own, but the forces, 
as St. John describes them, are actually at work, and 
one day their fundamental and inalienable character 
will be made plain. — (4) Another feature of St. John’s 
Style and method which arrests attention at once is 
hu characteristic use of certain words and phrases — 
‘witness’ (47 times), ‘truth,’ ‘signs,’ ‘world’ 
(78 times), ‘eternal life,’ ‘know’ (56), ‘believe’ (98), 
‘glory,’ ‘judgment,’ are but specimens of many. They 
indicate a unity of thought and system in the writer 
which finds no precise parallel elsewhere in Scripture, 
the nearest approach, perhaps, b^ng in the character- 
istic phraseology of Deuteronomy in the OT. St. John 
is not systematic in the sense of presenting his readers 
vrith carefully ordered reasoning — a progressive argu- 
ment compacted by links of logical demonstration. 
He sees life whole, and presents it as a whole. But all 
that belongs to human life falls within categories which, 
from the outset, are very dear and definite to his own 
mind. The Gospel is carefully constructed as an artistic 
whole, the First Epistle is not. But all the thoughts 
in both are presented in a setting prepared by the 
defimte ideas of the writer. The molten metal of 
Christian thought and feeling has taken shape in the 
mould of a strikingly Individual mind: the crystalliza- 
tion of the ideas is his work, and there is consequently 
a unity and system about his presentation o! them 
which may be described as distinctly Johannine. The 
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truth he taught was gained direct from the Master, and 
its form largely so. But in describing the teaching 
we shall use the name of the disciple, 

2. The doctrine of God which underlies these books 
is as sublime in its lofty monotheism as it is distinctively 
‘Christian' in its manifestation and unfolding. No 
writer of Scripture insists more strongly upon the unity 
and absoluteness of the only God (Jn 5^4), * the only true 
God’ (173), whom ‘no man hath seen at any time’ 
(118); yet none more completely recognizes the eternal 
Sonship of the Son, the fulness of the Godhead seen in 
Christ, the personahty and Divine offices of the Holy 
Spirit. It is to St. John that we owe the three great 
utterances, ‘God is Spirit’ (Jn 424), *God is Light’ 
(1 Jn 16), ‘God is Love’ (1 Jn 48 w). 

The deductions drawn from the doctrine of the spirituality 
of God show the importance of its practical aspects God 
as Spirit IS not remote from men, but this conception of 
His essence brings Him, though invisible, nearer to men 
than ever. God as Light exhibits Himself to us as truth, 
holiness, and righteousness. Some interjireters understand 
the phrase as designating the metaphysical being of God, 
others His self-revelation and self-impartation. The 
context, however, points rather to the ineffable purity of 
His nature and the need of holiness in those who prof^s 
to hold fellowship with Him. That God is loving unto 
every man, or at least to Israel, was no new doctrine when 
John taught; but up to that time none had ever pronounced 
the worc£ m their profound simplicity — ‘God is Love.* 
John himself could never have conceived the thought; 
he learned it from his Master. But if the form in whicn 
he expressed it is accurate — ^and what Christian can question 
it? — , it ‘makes one thing of all theology.’ Love is not 
so much an attribute of God as a name for Himself in the 
intimate and changeless essence of His being. Tlmt there 
is the slightest inconsistency between the Divine love 
and the Divine righteousness is incredible; but if God is 
love, no manifestation of God’s justice can ever contradict 
this quintessential principle of His inmost nature. Again, 
the words that follow the statement show tnat in the Apostle’s 
mind the practical aspects of the doctrine were prominent. 
Contemplation with him does not mean speculation. Ab- 
stract a 'prion deductions from a theologoumenon are not 
in St. Jonn’s thought: his conclusions are, ‘He that loveth 
not loioweth not God’ (1 Jn 4*), ‘ We also ought to love one 
another* (v Nor does this high teaching exclude careful 
discrimination. The love of the Father to the Son, His 
love to the world as the basis of all salvation, the closer 
sympathy and fellowship which He grants to believers as 
His own children, are not confused with one another. But 
the statement that God is love goes behind all these for the 
moment, and teaches that the principle of self-impartation 
is essential, energetic, and ever operating in the Divine 
nature, and that it is in itself the source of all life, all 
purifying energy, and all that love which constitutes at the 
same time the binding and the motive power of the whole 
universe. 

3. The Logos. — The object for which the Gospel was 
written, we are told, was that men might believe that 
Jesus was not only the Chnst, but also the Son of God, 
The former belief would not necessarily change their 
views of the Godhead; the latter, if intelligently held 
and interpreted in the light of Thomas’ confession (for 
instance), would undoubtedly affect in some direction 
the intense monotheism of one who was born and bred 
a Jew. Was it possible to believe that in Jesus God 
Himself was incarnate, and at the same time to believe 
completely and ardently in the unity of God? The 
answer of the writeris given substantiaJlyin the Prologue, 
in the doctrine of the Eternal Word. It is unnecessary 
to discuss in detail whence John derived the word 
Logos: the doctrine was practically his own. There 
can be little question that the Memra of the Targums, 
based on the usage of such passages as Ps 33^ 147^, 
and Is 552^ formed the foundation of the idea, and it is 
tolerably certain that the connotation attaching to the 
word had been modified by Philo’s use of it. It does 
not follow, however, that St. John uses the word either 
as the Psalmist did, or as the paraphrast or the Alex- 
andrian philosopher employed it. Taking a word 
which his hearers and readers understood, he put his 
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own stamp upon it. Philo and St. John both drew 
from Hebrew sources. Philo employed an expression 
which suited his philosophy because of its meamng 
‘reason,’ and it was employed by him mainly in a 
metaphysical sense. St. John, however, availed him- 
self of another meaning of the Greek word Logos, and 
he emphasizes the Divine ‘utterance,’ which reveals 
the mind and will of God Himself, giving a personal 
and historical interpretation to the phrase. The 
Word, according to the teaching of the Prologue, is 
Eternal, Divine, the Mediator of creation, the Light of 
mankind throughout history; and m the latter days 
the Word made flesh, tabernacling amongst men, is 
the Only-begotten from the Father full of grace and 
truth. This cardinal doctrine once laid down, there 
is no further reference to it in the Gospel, and in the 
only other places in NT where a similar expression is 
used (1 Jn I^ and Kev 19i3) it is employed with a differ- 
ence. Even in the Prologue the conception of the 
Word is not abstract and philosophical, but when the 
introduction to the Gospel is finished, the idea never 
appears again; the narrative of the only Son, revealing 
for the first time the Father in all His fulness, proceeds 
as if no account of the Logos had been given. When 
the basis of the Gospel story has been laid in a deep 
doctrine of the Eternal Godhead, the idea has done its 
work, and in the actual narrative it is discarded accord- 
ingly. The Chnstology of St. John would be quite 
incomplete without his doctrine of the Logos, but it 
is not dependent on this. Christ’s unique Personality 
as Son of God may be fully known from His life on earth, 
but the Prologue gives to the narrative of His mimstry 
in the flesh a background of history and of etermty. 
In all ages the Logos was the medium of Divine revela- 
tion, as He had been of creation itself, and of the 
Godhead before the world was. Pre-temporal exist- 
ence and pre-incarnate operation having been described 
with sublime brevity, the Evangelist proceeds calmly 
with the story to which this forms an august intro- 
duction. See also art. Loaos. 

4. The Fatherhood of God, and the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. — It is unnecessary to point out how 
influential the Prologue has been in the history of 
Christian thought, but it is well to remember also that 
to St. John more than to any other writer we owe 
the development of the Christian doctrine of the God- 
head, as modified by the above cardinal conceptions. The 
doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and of the Holy 
Spirit as a Divine Person do not indeed depend upon 
the witness of St. John. The Synoptists and St. Paul, 
not to speak of other NT writers, would furnish a per- 
fectly adequate basis for these vital truths of Christian 
faith. But neither would have influenced Christian 
thought so profoundly, and neither would have been 
so clearly understood, without St. John’s teaching and 
Christ’s words as reported by him. The meaning of 
the term ‘Son of God’ as applied to Jesus is brought to 
light by the Fourth Gospel. Without it we might well 
have failed to gain an adequate conception of Father- 
hood and Sonship as eternal elements in the Divine 
nature, and the unique relationship between the Father 
and the Son Incarnate is brought out in the fifth and 
other chapters of the Gospel as nowhere else. So with 
the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The whole 
of Scripture bears its testimony. Even in the OT more 
is said of the Spirit of God than is often recognized, 
and the teaching of St, Paul and St. Luke is full of 
instruction. But without the farewell discourses of 
Christ to His Apostles as recorded in Jn 14-16, our 
ideas of His Person and office would be comparatively 
meagre. The very term ‘Paraclete,* not found outside 
the Gospel and 1 Ep., is itself a revelation. The person- 
ality of the Spirit and His distinctness from the Father 
and the Son, whilst Himself one with them, are elucidated 
with great clearness in these chapters. On the other 
hand, in his Epistle, St, John has much less to say 
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than St. Paul of the Spirit in relation to the life of the 
believer. 

6. On the subjects of sin and salvation, St. John’s 
teaching harmonizes fully with that of the NT generally, 
whilst he maintains an individual note of his own, 
and brings out certain aspects of Chnst’s teaching as 
none of the Synoptists does. To him we owe the defim- 
tion, ‘sin is lawlessness’ (1 Jn 3^). He describes sin 
in the singular as a principle, rather than actual sms 
in the concrete. No dark lists enumerating the Protean 
forms of sin, such as are found m St. Paul, occur in St. 
John, but he emphasizes with tremendous power the 
contrast between flesh and spirit, between hght and 
darkness. The perennial conflict between these is 
hinted at in the Prologue, and it is terribly manifest 
ahke m the ministry of the Saviour and in the hfe of 
the Christian in the world. To St. John’s writings 
chiefly we owe the idea of ‘ the world as a dark and dire 
enemy,’ vague and shadowy in outline, but most for- 
midable in its opposition to the love of the Father and 
the light of the life of sonship. The shades of meaning in 
which ‘world’ is employed vary (see 123i 1714. 2s 18“ 
and 1 Jn 2^3 ib). The existence of evil spirits and their 
connexion with the sin of man are dwelt on by St. John 
in his own way. He does not dwell on the phenomena 
of demoniacal possession, but he has much to say of 
‘the devil’ or ‘the evil one’ as a personal embodiment 
of the principle and power of evil. Upon his doctrine 
of Antichnst and ‘the sin unto death’ we cannot now 
dwell. 

Potent as are the forces of evil, perfect conquest over 
them may be gained. The victory has already been 
virtually won by Christ as the all-sufficient Saviour, 
who as Son of God was manifested that He might undo 
or annul the works of the devil (1 Jn 3«). His object 
waa not to condemn the world, but to save it (3”). 
That the Cross of Christ was the centre of His work, 
and His death the means through which eternal hfe 
was obtained for men, is made abundantly clear from 
several different points of view. John the Baptist 
points to the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of 
the world (I*®). The Son of Man is to be 'lifted up’ 
like the serpent in the wilderness (3^0 , and will draw all 
men unto Himself (1232) . He gives His flesh for the hfe 
of the world (6“)* Only those who ‘eat his flesh’ and 
‘drink his blood* have eternal life (663-“). He is the 
propitiation for the sins of the world (1 Jn 2® 4^°), and 
It is His blood that cleanses from all sin those who 
walk in the light and have fellowship with the Father 
and the Son (1 Jn 1^). St. John dwells but little on the 
legal aspects of sin and atonement; his doctrine on 
these matters is characteristic, confirming, whilst in 
supplements, the doctrines of St. Paul concerning 
justification and sanctification. What Paul describes 
as entire sanctification John eulogizes as perfect love — 
two names for the same full salvation, two paths to 
the same consummate goal. 

It is most instructive to compare St. Paul and St. John 
in their references to faith and love. No student of these 
two great twin brethren in Christ could decide which of 
them deserves to be called the Apostle of faith, or which 
the Apostle of love. St. John uses theVord ‘faith’ only 
once (1 Jn but the verb ‘believe’ occurs nearly 200 
times in his writing, and his usage of it is more plastic 
and versatile than that of St. Paul or the writer of Hebrews. 
Again, if the word ‘love’ occurs much more frequently 
in St John, he has composed no such hymn in its honour 
as is found in 1 Co 13. The light he exhibits as a simple 
white ray St. Paul disperses into all the colours of the 
rainbow. The shades of meaning in St. John’s use of the 
word ‘believe’ and his delicate distinction between two 
Greek words for ‘love’ deserve careful study. 

6. The true believer in Christ enters upon a new life. 
The nature of this life is fully unfolded in St, John’s 
writings, in terms which show an essential agreement 
with other parts of NT, but which are at the same 
time distinctively his own. The doctrine of the New 
Birth is one example of this* The Gospel gives a full 


account of the discourse of Christ with Nicodemus on 
this subject, but both Gospel and Epistle contain many 
of the Apostle’s own statements, which show no slavish 
mutation on his part either of the words of the Master 
or of Paul, but present his own views as a Christian 
teacher consistently worked out. In the Prologue the 
contrast between natural birth ‘of blood, of the will 
of the flesh, of the will of man,’ and the being spintually 
‘born of God,’ is very marked. Those whose life has 
been thus renewed are described as ‘ having the nght to 
become children of God,’ and the condition is the ’re- 
ceiving’ or ‘believing on the name’ of Him who, as 
Word of God, had come into the world. The phrase 
used for the most part in Jn 3 and in 1 Jn. is ‘ begotten 
again ’ or ‘ anew ’ or ‘ from above. ’ The word ‘ begotten, ’ 
not employed thus by other NT writers, lays stress on 
the pnmary origin of the new hfe, not so much on its 
changed character. Two participles are employed in 
Greek, one of which emphasizes the initial act, the 
other the resulting state. But all the passages, inclu- 
ding especially 1 Jn 229 39 is, draw a very sharp con- 
trast between the new life which the behever in Chnst 
enjoys and the natural life of the ordinary man. He 
to whom the new life has been imparted is a new being. 
He ‘doeth righteousness,’ he ‘does not commit sin,’ 
he ‘cannot sin,’ because he has been begotten of God 
and ‘his seed abideth in him.’ Love and knowledge 
are marks of this new begetting, and the new hfe is 
given to ‘ whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ ’ 
Some difficulty attaches to the interpretation of one 
clause in 1 Jn 51*, but it is clear from that verse that he 
who enjoys the new life ‘doth not sin,’ and that ‘the 
evil one toucheth him not.’ The change is mysterious, 
but very real, and the term used by St. John to indicate 
this relation — ‘children,’ instead of ‘sons’ as is usual 
with St. Paul — ^lays stress upon the close and intimate 
personal bond thus created, rather than upon the status 
and privileges of sonship. St. John, as we imght expect, 
emphasizes the vital, not the legal, element; believers are 
not merely called children, ‘such we are’ (1 Jn 3^* *) and 
cannot be otherwise. When new life has actually been 
infused, it must manifest its characteristic qualities. 

The nature of the Christian’s vital umon with God 
in Chnst is illustrated from different points of view. 
Our Lord’s allegory — ^not parable — of the Vine and 
the Branches is full of instruction, but no analogy 
drawn from vegetable life suffices adequately to describe 
the fellowship between Christ and His disciples; this 
is rather to be moulded after the pattern of the spiritual 
fellowship between the Father and the Son ( Jn 15® 1721 -^) ; 
and the terms ‘communion’ and ‘abiding’ are strongly 
characteristic of the First Epistle (l^ 29- 2^ 2* 

412 etc.). The strong phrases of Jn 6, ‘eating the 
flesh ’ and ‘ drinking the blood * of Christ, are employed, 
partly to express the extreme closeness of the appropria- 
tion of Christ Himself by the believer, partly to emphasize 
the benefits of His sacrificial work, as the faithful receive 
in the Lord’s Supper the symbols of His broken body and 
blood poured out for men. 

Lest, however, what might be called the mystical 
element in John’s theology should be exaggerated, 
it is well to note that the balance is redressed by the 
stress laid upon love in its most practical forms. Love 
of the world — that is, the bestowal of supreme regard 
upon the passing attractions of things outward and 
visible— is absolutely inconsistent with real love to the 
Father and real life in Chnst (1 Jn 2“'^^). Similarly 
strong language is used as regards social relationships and 
the love of others; for the word ‘brother’ must not be 
narrowed down to mean exclusively those who belong 
to the Christian communion. No man whose life in 
relation to men is not actuated by love can be said 
to walk in the light (1 Jn 29- lo) ; hatred is murder (312* is) ; 
willingness to help another in need is a test of true 
love, nominal and professed affection will not suffice 
(317. 18); a, man who professes to love God and does not 
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manifest a spirit of loving helpfulness adds fals^^nood 
to his other sins— ‘he is a liar' ( 420 ). The frequent 
repetition of some of these phrases and their interchange 
with others, such as ‘doing righteousness,’ ‘ walking in 
the truth,’ ‘being in the light,’ ‘abiding in him,’ ‘God 
abiding in us,’ and the like, show that St. John is deahng 
with the very central core of spiritual hfe, and that 
for him, as for St. Paul, it is true that ‘ he that loveth 
his neighbour hath fulfilled the law ... for love is the 
fulfilment of the law.’ 

No more comprehensive phrase, however, to describe 
in bnef the blessings of the gospel is to be found in St. 
John’s theology than ‘ ctem^ fife.’ It occuis 17 times 
in the Gospel and 6 times in the First Epistle, while 
‘ life ’ with substantially the same meaning is found much 
more frequently. * Life ’ means for St. John that fulness 
of possession and enjosrment which alone realizes the 
great ends for which existence has been given to men, 
and it is to be realized only in the fulfilment of the 
highest human ideals through umon with God m Chnst. 
Eternal ‘life’ means this rich existence in perpetuity, 
sometimes it includes immortality, sometimes it dis- 
tinctly refers to that which may be enjoyed here and 
now. In the latter case it is not unlike what is called 
in I Ti 01® ‘the life which is hfe indeed ’ It is defined 
in Jn 17* as consisting in the knowledge of God and 
Chnst, where knowledge must certainly imply not a 
mere intellectual acquaintance, but a practical attain- 
ment in experience, including a state of heart and will 
as well as of mind, which makes God in Chnst to be a 
true possession of the soul — that fellowship with God 
which constitutes the supreme possession for man upon 
the earth. But a contrast is drawn, e.g. in 3^® and 10®®, 
between ‘eternal life’ and ‘perishing’ or ‘moral ruin’; 
and in one of St. John’s sharp and startling contrasts, 
the choice open to man is described as including only 
these two solemn alternatives — ‘He that beheveth 
on the Son hath eternal life; but he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him’ <3“). The idea thus broached carries us beyond 
the boundaries of earthly existence; according to 
Christ’s teaching, whoever keeps His word ‘shall never 
taste of death ’ and ‘ though he die, yet shall he live ’ 

(H»). Knowledge of God and union with Christ impart 
to the believer a type of being which is not subject to 
the chances and changes of temporal existence, but is 
in itself unending, imperishable, so that in companson 
with it no other kind of life deserves the name. 

7, This opens up naturally the question of St. John’s 
Eschatology. It has already been said (see p. 482^) 
that some critics find an inherent contradiction between 
St. John’s view of judgment and that set forth by the 
Synoptists, and it has been pointed out in reply that 
he recognizes ‘judgment’ not merely as here and now 
present m history, but as still to be anticipated in its 
final form in the life beyond the grave. Similar state- 
ments have been made in reference to Christ’s ‘coming’ 
and the ‘resurrection.’ That each of these three events 
is recognized as still in the future, to be anticipated as 
coming to pass at the end of the world, or at ‘the last 
day,’ is clear from such passages as the following; 
‘judgment’ in Ju 12« and 1 Jn ‘coming’ in 
Jn 14* and 1 Jn *8; ‘resurrection’ in Jn 5®** ®* 6*® 

11** etc. But it cannot be questioned that St. John, 
much more than St. Paul or the Synoptists, uses these 
words in a spiritual sense to indicate a coming to earth 
in the course of history, a spintual visitation which 
may be called a ‘coming’ of Christ (see Jn 14i®- 2 ® 

and perhaps 21»), as well as a Judgment which was 
virtually pronounced in Christ’s lifetime (12*^ etc.). 
Similarly, in 6^ it is said that ‘the Son quickeneth 
whom he will,’ where the reference cannot be to life 
beyond the grave — a view which is confirmed by 
vv.**- “ where we are told that he who hears Christ’s i 
word has passed from death to life, does not come into i 
judgment, and that ‘ the hour now is * in which the dead I 
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shall hear His voice and hve. There is nothing in these 
descnptions of present spintual blessing to interfere 
with the explicit statement that after death there shall 
be a resurrection of life and a resurrection of judgment 
(5*®), any more than our Saviour intended to deny 
Martha's statement concerning the resurrection at the 
last day, when He said to her, ‘ I am the resurrection 
and the life’ (11®®) 

It may perhaps be fairly said that St. John in the 
Gospel and Epistles lays emphasis upon the present 
spintual blessings of salvation rather than upon future 
eschatological events described by means of the sensuous 
and matenal symbolism characteristic of the Apocalypse. 
But the two ideas, so far from being inconsistent, con- 
firm one another. The man who believes m the present 
moral government of God in the world is assured that 
there must be a great day of consummation hereafter; 
while he who is assured that God will vindicate Himself 
by some Great Assize m the future life cannot surely 
imagine that meantime He has left the history of the 
world in moral confusion. The spintual man knows 
that the future lies hid in the hmts and suggestions of 
the present; he is certain also that such hints and 
suggestions must find their perfect realization and 
issue in a consummation yet to come. No Chnstian 
teacher has understood the deep-ljring unity between 
the material and the spiritual, the present and the future, 
the temporal and the eternal, more completely than St. 
John ‘the divine.' W. T. Davison. 

JOIADA. — 1. One of the two who repaired the ‘old 
gate* (Neh 3®). 2. High priest, son of Ehashib (Neh 
1210 11 22 ). One of his sons married the daughter ol 
Sanballat the Horonite (Neh 13®®' ). 

JOIAKIM. — A high pnest, sou of Jeshua (Neh 
1210 . 12 . 26 ). 

JOIARIB. — 1. Ezr 8^«, one of the two teachers sent by 
Ezra to Iddo to ask for ministers for the Temple. 2. Neh 
11®, one of ‘the chiefs of the province that dwelt m 
Jerusalem’ in Nehemiah’s time. See also Jehoiabib. 

JOKDEAM. — A city of Judah (Jos 16®®), whose site 
has not been identified. See Jobkeam. 

JOKIM.— A Judahite (1 Ch 4®®). 

JOBMEAM. — A town in Ephraim given to the Levites, 
near Beth-horon (1 Ch 6«®). In Jos 21®® it is called Kib- 
zaim. No site answenng to either of these names is 
known. Jokmeam is mentioned also in 1 K 4^®, where 
AV has incorrectly ‘ Jokneam.' 

JOEinSAM. — A royal Canaanite city ‘m Carmel’ 
(Jos 13®®), on the boundary of Zebulun (19*0. ‘the 
brook’ before it being the Kishon. It was assigned 
to the Merante Levites (Jos 21®*). It is probably 
identical with Cyamon of Jth 7®. The Onormsticon 
places ‘ Cimona’ 6 Roman miles N. of Leglo, on the road 
to Ptolemais. This points definitely to Tell KaimUn, 
a striking mound about 7 miles N.W. of eULejjun, 
with remains of ancient buildings. W. Ewing. 

JOESHAK. — Son of Abraham and Keturah, and 
father of Sheba (Saba) and Dedan (Gn 25®, 1 Ch 1®®). 
The name seems quite unknown, and the suggestion 
that it is identical with Joktan seems the most plausible. 

JOKTAK, according to the genealogical tables in 
Genesis and 1 Chron., was one of the two sons of Eber, 
and the father of thirteen sons or races {Qn lO®®-*®, 
1 Ch I*®-®®); in the first table it is added that his de- 
scendants dwelt from Mesha to Sephar. Though the 
names of the majority of his sons have not been satis- 
factorily identified, it is clear that he is represented as 
the ancestor of the older Arabian tribes. The list of his 
sons is probably not to be taken as a scientific or geo- 
graphical classification of the tnbes or districts of Arabia, 
but rather as an attempt on the part of the writer to 
incorporate in the tables such names of Arabian races as 
were familiar to him and to his readers. It will be noted 
that Seba and Havilah occur also as the sons of Oush 
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(Gn 10^), the peculiar interest attaching to them having 
doubtless given rise to a variety of traditions with 
regard to their ongin and racial affinities. The name 
of Joktan himself, like the names of many of his sons, 
has not yet been identified or explained. Its identifica- 
tion by the native Arab genealogists with Kahtan, 
the name of an Arabian tribe or district, is without 
foundation; there apiiears to have been no real connexion 
between the names, their slight similarity in sound 
having probably suggested their identification. The 
supposition that Joktan was a purely artificial name 
devised for the younger son of Eber, in order to serve as 
a hnk between the Hebrew and Arab stocks, amounts to 
little more than a confession that the ongin of the name 
is unknown. L. W. King. 

JOKTHEEL. — ^1. A city described (Jos 15^3 as) as 
lying in ‘the Shephglah.’ It came into possession of 
the tribe of Judah. Its site has not been recovered. 
2. The name (which some have sought to explain from 
the Arab., ‘protection of God’) given (2 K 140 to Sela, 
the ancient capital of the Edomites, after its capture by 
Amaziah king of Judah. 

JONADAB . — See Jehonadab. 

JONAH. — The man Jonah. — Jonah (‘dove’) is 
found in the Bible as the name of only one person, the 
Israelitish prophet of 2 K 14“ and the Book of Jonah. 
All that is really known about him is found in those 
two sources. According to both, he was the son of 
Amittai (LXX and Vulg. Amathi), and the former con- 
nects him with Gath -hepher, a place named in Jos 19^3, 
in the territory of Zebulun, now probably represented 
by d-Meshhed, 2i miles to the E. of Sepphoris, and not 
far from Kefr Kenna and Nazareth, in the neighbour- 
hood of which is a grave of Nebi YUnus or YUms. If 
this identification is right, Jonah was not only Israelitish 
in the narrower sense, but Galiaean. He seems to have 
lived and worked in the latter part of the 9th cent. b.c. 
or in the earlier part of the 8th. His one prediction, 
recorded in Kings, of the extension of the kingdom of 
Samaria from the Orontes to the Dead Sea, is said to 
have been fulfilled in the reign of Jeroboam n. (b.c. 790 
to 749 or 782-741). It has generally been inferred 
that the prediction was also uttered m that reign, but 
the inference is uncertain. It may have been delivered 
under Jehoash (b.c. 802-790 or 798-782), or even under 
Jehoahaz (815-802 or 798). Still, Jonah may be reason- 
ably regarded as to some extent a contemporary of 
Jeroboam ii. There is no mention in Kings of any 
connexion of Jonah with Assyna, but it is quite possible 
that the memory of a visit to Nineveh was preserved 
by tradition or in some lost histoncal work. From 
B.c. 782-745, Assyria was comparatively weak, and 
was governed by relatively insignificant kings. 

That the Jonah of Kings is identical with the Jonah of 
the book was questioned by Winckler in 1900, but the 
objection was withdrawn m 1903. The identification 
of Jonah with the son of the widow of Zarephath^ which is 
mentioned by Jerome, and other assertions of Jewish origin, 
have no historical value. 

2. Book of Jonah.— (1) Analysis. 

Jonah, the son of Amittai. is commanded by Jahweh to 
go to Nineveh and announce there impending judgment 
( 11 * ) . Fora reason not mentioned until near the end of the 
book (42^-) — the fear that Jahweh will repent of His purpose, 
and spare the Ninevites — ^he refuses to obey, and m order 
to escape from Jahweh’s immediate jurisdiction goes down 
to Joppa, and books himself in a sto manned by heathen, 
almost certainly Phoenicians, for Tarshish, probato the 
Phoenician colony in the S. W. of Spain, called by the Greeks 
Tartessus, and now represented by Cadiz and the country 
round (l^f*). When aviolentstonn comes on, and the prayers 
of the manners to their gods are of no avail, they conclude 
that there is some one on board who has offended some 
deity, and cast lots to discover the culprit. The lot falls 
on Jonah (P-^), who acknowledges his guilt and advises 
them to cast mm overboard (l*-i*). After making futile 
efforts to bring the vessel to land (l^®), the sailors reluctantly 
east him into the sea, with the result that the storm 


at once subsides and the wondering heathen adore the God 
of the Hebrews (1^*-^®). Jonah is swallowed by a fish 
appointed for the purpose by J", and remains in its belly 
3 days and 3 nights (l^^)^ during which time he prays (20- 
His prayer, which fills the ^eaterpart of the chapter, is rather 
a psalm of praise (22-®). He is then cast by the fish on the 
land at a place not specified (2^®), is commanded to discharge 
the neglected duty, goes to Nineveh and delivers his message 
over a third of the city (S^-^). King and people repent, and 
show their repentance in a public fast (whicn includes even 
the domestic animals) , and pray (3®-*) . Their penitence and 
rayer are accepted, to the prophet’s disgust (3^®*4<). As 
e sulks in a booth outside the city, waiting to see the issue, 
a remarkable series of expenenoes is arranged for his instruc- 
tion (4®-8)* the shooting up of a castor-oil plant (or, as some 
think, a bottle-gourd) appointed by Jahweh, which delights 
him by its welcomeshade; the killing of the plant by a worm, 
also appointed by Jahweh; and the spnnging up of a hot 
wind wmch also blows by Divine appointment, so that 
the now unshaded prophet is so tormented by the heat, 
that, hke Elijah (1 K 19^), he longs for death. WTien he 
still sulks, it IS pointed out to him that if he, a man, cares 
for the plant which sprang up and perished so quickly, and 
which was in no way the product of hia toil, how much more 
must God care for the great city, which has in it so many 
thousands of httle children and much cattle (49-^0 • 

(2) Integrity . — Most recent critics ascribe 1. 2i* lo 3 
and 4, with the exception of a few glosses, to one writer. 
About the hymn or psalm in 2*-® there is diversity of 
opinion. There are three views: (1) that it is by the 
same writer (G. A. Smith); (2) that it was used by 
him but not written by him (Baudissin); (3) that 
it was inserted by an editor who missed the prayer 
referred to in 2^ (Nowack, Marti, Cheyne, Kautzsch, and 
perhaps Horton). The last view is on the whole the 
most probable, for the following among other reasons, 
(a) The psalm fits in with the experience of a ship- 
wrecked manner who has reached the shore, rather than 
with the situation ascnbed to Jonah (23-«); (5) it has 
been aptly descnbed as ‘ a cento of passages from the 
psalms’ (there are echoes of passages in Ps 3. 18. 30. 
31. 42. 60. 116. 120. 142), which implies that the writer 
had a considerable part of our present Psalter before 
him, and so points to the study rather than the belly 
of a fish. 

(3) Date and Authorship . — The book used to be 
regarded as Jonah’s composition, but that belief is now 
generally abandoned except in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Since Nineveh is clearly referred to as no 
longer standing: ‘Now Nineveh was an exceeding 
great city’ (3®), the terminus a quo cannot be placed 
earlier than about b.c. 600 (fall of Nineveh b.c. 606). 
The terminus ad quern is fixed by the mention of the 
Twelve Prophets in Sirach (49^®), c. b.c. 200. The 
date therefore lies between 600 and 200. For cIosmf 
definition the following facts are helpful. The anony- 
mous reference to the Assyrian king, and perhaps the 
descnption of him as * the king of Nineveh ’ (3«), suggests 
a considerable interval between Assyrian times and the 
composition of the book. The Heb. is distinctly late. 
There are several indications of Aramaic influence: 
sephlnOh ‘ship’— a word common to Aramaic and 
Arabic, found here only in the OT; shMhaq ‘be calm’; 
ta*am ‘decree’; hith^ashshSth in the sense of ‘think’; 
minndh ‘prepare,’ ‘appoint,’ etc. Had it been possible 
to assign the book to the 8th or the 9th cent, b.c., these 
phenomena might have been accounted for on the 
assumption of Aramaic influence on a Galilsean dialect, 
but as that date is out of the question, they point to a 
much later period, the 4th or 6th cent. (Kbnig, Driver, 
E. Kautzsch, Budde, Cheyne), c. b.c. 300 (Marti). 
Cheyne puts the psalm as late as the prayer in the 
appendix to Sirach. It has been suggested that the 
book is an extract from a larger work, e.g. the ‘commen- 
tary of the book of the kings’ referred to in 2 Ch 24®?, 
as it begins: ‘Now (Heb. tro-) the word of the Lord 
came to Jonah ’ , but other historical Heb. writings begin 
in the same abrupt manner. 

(4) /n<«rpretaft*on,— The ancient Jews seem to hava 
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regarded the book as historical (3 Mac 68, To 14<* 
Jos. Ani. IX. X. 2), and were followed by Chnstlan 
interpreters. Modern scholars are greatly divided. 
Archdeacon Perowne, J. Kennedy, and Clay Trumbull 
have defended the old view. Kleinert, Kdnig, C. H. H 
Wnght, G. A. Smith, and Cheyne treat the book as an 
allegory of the fortunes of the people. Jonah, ‘the 
dove,’ represents Israel. Jonah the prophet stands for 
Israel, which was to prophesy amongst the nations. The 
sea figures the destruction which repeatedly fell on 
Israel. Cheyne supplements the symbolical key by the 
mythological. The fish (that is the dragon, the sub- 
terranean sea) refers to Babylon, which swallowed 
Israel, not to destroy it but to give room for repentance, 
and the link between Jonah and the original myth is 
found in Jer 51®* 44. e. Kautzsch, Driver, Nowack, 
and Marti see in the story a didactic narrative founded 
on an ancient tradition. 

(5) Teaching . — The prominence given by Chnstian 
expositors to the incident of the fish has tended to 
obscure the chief aim of the writing — to protest against 
the narrowness of thought and sympathy which pre- 
vailed among the Jews of the time, and was daily 
growing in intensity. "Whoever the author was, he 
had higher thoughts about God than most of his con- 
temporaries, perhaps it may even be said than any other 
of the writers of the OT, and entertained more charitable 
feelings towards the Gentile world than most of his 
people. The God of Israel, he believed, cared for all 
men. Penitent Gentiles, and many in Gentile circles, 
were ready to repent if only they were taught; could 
obtain pardon as readily as penitent Jews. Nay, 
Jahweh sought their repentance. Nowhere in pre- 
Christian literature can be found a broader, purer, 
loftier, tenderer conception of God than In this little 
anonymous Heb, tract. Cornill describes it as ‘one 
of the deepest and grandest things ever written.* ‘I 
should like,’ he adds, ‘to exclaim to any one who 
approaches it: “Put thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest Is holy ground.'” How 
high the teaching of the book rose above later Judaism, 
say the Judaism of the time of Christ, and the following 
generation, is strikingly shown by the way in which 
it is summarized by Josephus (Ant. ix. x. 2). There is 
not a word there about the pemtence of the Ninevites, 
or God’s remonstrance with Jonah. The main lesson 
of the book is absolutely ignored by the proud Pharisaic 
priest. Another leading thought of the book is the 
duty of Israel to make its God known to the Gentiles. 

(6) The book in the Synagogue and the Church . — It is 

said in the Mishna (Ta^anith, ii. 1) that the ntual of a 
public fast in time of drought included reference by the 
leader of the congregation to the Book of Jonah, and it 
has been used from ancient times to the present day 
in the ceremomal of the Day of Atonement. Chnstians 
were early attracted to it by the remarkable allusions in 
the Gospels: Mt 1289®- Id*, Lk The reference 

to the entombment in the fish is in Mt. only. The 
allusion to the repentance of the Ninevites is in both 
Mt. and Lk. The significance of the former has been 
much debated, and some have regarded it as a proof 
of the historicity of the OT narrative. That in no way 
follows. Out Lord found the story in the Scriptures, 
and appealed to it as something generally known to 
His hearers. His use of it fastened on the imagination 
of the early Christians, and led them to take great 
interest in the whole Book of Jonah. The remains of 
early Christian art in catacomb paintings, on sarcoph- 
agi, lamps, glasses, etc., include a very large number 
of pictures which have some part of the story of Jonah 
for their theme. Dr. Otto Mitius, who published a 
monograph on the subject in 1897, has noted 177 
examples. The oldest, in the Catacomb of S. CaUisto, 
may date from the 1st century. 

(7) ParalleU to Jonah . — Attention has often been called 
to the classical myths of Andromeda and Hesione, the scene 
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of the former of which is laid in the neighbourhood 
but reference to them, even indirectly, is improbable. Nor 
is it likely that the Heb. writer had in mind a dragon n^th 
of Babylonia. A really striking parallel to part of the first 
chapter was noted by a German scholar in 1896 m 

Buddhistic literature. A young man of Benares named 
Mittavindaka, the son of a merchant, went to sea in defiance 
of his mother's objection. When after a time the vessel 
was unable to proceed on its course, owing to some 
tenous impediment, the sailors concluded that it must be 
through thesm of some one on board, and therefore cast lots 
to discover the offender. The lots were cast three times, 
and each time the lot fell to Mittavindaka. As he was 
clearly the culpnt, they turned him out of the ship, and 
placed him on a raft. Their ship was then able to continue 
the voyage. The close correspondence of this Indian story 
with the part of the Biblical story referred to is very remark- 
able, but need not point to any connexion between the two 
beyond community of feeling and action, under similar 
circumstances, of Indian and Phcenician manners* 

W. Tavlob Smith. 

JONAM. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3®®). 

JONAS.— 1. 1 Es 9i*=Ezr l(fi Jehohanan, Neh 122» 
Johanan. 2. l Es 928=*Ezr lO®® Eliezer, 3. 2 Es 1®® 
the prophet Jonah. 4. See John, No. 6. 

JONATHAN (* J" hath given ’).—l . A Levite, the ‘ son ’ 
of Gershom (wh. see); according to Jg IS®® he and his 
sons were priests to the tribe of Dan up to the Captivity. 
Jonathan was taken into the service of Micah as ‘ father 
and priest' (Jg 17^®); but, not long after he had taken 
up his abode there, six hundred Danites came that way 
and induced Jonathan to leave Micah and join them 
as their priest (IS^i-®!). 2. The eldest son of Saul; 
he appears, in the first instance, as a brave and successful 
leader in battle. 1 S 13. 14 contain a graphic account 
of the way in which the Israelites threw off the Philistine 
yoke; in this campaign Jonathan took a leading part. 
He first of all, at the head of a thousand men, smote 
the Philistine garrison in Geba; this was the signal 
for the outbreak of war. The Philistine army gathered 
together and encamped m Michmash. Jonathan, 
accompanied only by his armour-bearer, at great risk 
surprised an advanced post of the Philistines, and slew 
about twenty men; the suddenness and success of this 
coup so terrified the Philistines that the whole host of 
them fled in panic. The popularity of Jonathan is 
well illustrated by the fact that the people prevented 
Saul from carrying out a vow which would have cost 
Jonathan his life (1 S 14“-*®). The implicit trust 
which Saul placed in Jonathan is seen in the words of 
the latter in 1 S 20®: ‘ Behold my father doeth nothing 
either great or small, but that he discloseth it unto me,' 
The faithfulness and trustworthiness of Jonathan as 
here shown gives an insight into what must have been 
that friendsMp for David which has become proverbial. 
All the characteristics of truest fnendship are seen in 
Jonathan in their full beauty— love (1 S ISD, faithful- 
ness (20®® ), disinterestedness (20*®), and self-sacrifice 
(20®*-®*). "The last we hear of Jonathan is his death 
upon the battlefield, fighting the foes of his country. 
In David's lament the spirit of the departed hero speaks 
in umson with his fnend: ‘Thy love to me was wonder- 
ful, passing the love of women’ (2 S 1®®). 

3, The son of the priest Mattathias; the youngest of 
the four Maccabsean brothers (2 Mac 8®®), who played 
an important part during the Maccabasan revolt (see 
Maccabees). 4. A nephew of David (2 S 21®!; cf. prob. 
I Ch 27®®). 6, A son of Abiathar the priest (2 S 16®^® 
1717. M, 1 K 1*®). 6. A scribe m whose house Jeremiah 
was imprisoned (Jer 37“ ®® 38®®). 7. A high priest 
(Neh 12**); called in v.®®' Johanan. 8. One of David's 
heroes (2 S 23®®, 1 Ch 11«). 9. A Levite (Neh 12®®). 
10, The son of Kareah (Jer 40®). 11. The father of 
Peleth and Zaza (1 Ch 2®®* ). 12. One of David’s 

treasurers (l Ch 27®®). 13. Father of Ebed (Ezr Sfi). 

14. One of those who opposed (UV) or assisted (AV) 
Ezra in the matter of the foreign marriages (Ezr 10“). 

15. A priest (Neh 12**). 16. Son of Absalom, In tbo 
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time of Simon the Maccabee (1 Mac 13^*). 17. A 
priest who led the prayer at the first sacrifice after the 
Return (2 Mac l^^). W. O B. Oesterlby. 

JONATH HLEM REHOKIM . — See Psalms, p. 772». 

JOPPA. — The principal seaport of S. Palestine; a place 
of high antiquity, being mentioned in the tribute lists 
of Thothmes iii., but never before the Exile in Israelite 
hands, being in Philistine territory. It was theoretically 
assigned to the tribe of Dan (Jos 194«), and is spoken of 
as a seaport in 2 Ch and Ezr 3’ [where RV reads ‘to 
the sea, unto Joppa' in place of AV *to the sea of 
Joppa']: these, and its well-known connexion with the 
story of Jonah (1*), are the only references to the city 
to be found m the OT. The Maccabees wrested it more 
than once from the hands of their Syrian oppressors 
(1 Mac 10’® 123® 1311); it was restored to the latter by 
Pompey (Jos. Ant. xiv. iv. 4), but again given back 
to the Jews (i6. xiv. x. 6) some years later. Here 
St. Peter for a while lodged, restored Tabitha to life, and 
had hiS famous vision of the sheet (Ac 9. 10). The 
traditional sites of Tabitha’s tomb and Simon the 
tanner’s house are shown to tourists and to pilgrims, but 
are of course without authority. The city was destroyed 
by Vespasian (a.d 68). In the Crusader penod the city 
passed from the Saracens to the Franks and back more 
than once: it was captured first in 1126, retaken by 
Saladin 1187, again conquered by Richard Coeur de Lion 
in 1191, and lost finally in 1196. In recent years it is 
remarkable for Napoleon’s successful storming of its 
walls in 1799. It is now a flourishing seaport, though 
its harbour — ^little more than a breakwater of reefs — is 
notoriously bad and dangerous. A railway connects 
it with Jerusalem. It is also one of the chief centres of 
the fruit-growing mdustry in Palestine, and its orange 
gardens are world-famed. Tradition places here the 
stoiy of- Andromeda and the sea-monster. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

JORAH.— The name of a family which returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr 2^8); called in Neh 7« Hariph, which is 
probably the true form. 1 Es 5^8 reads Arsiphurith. 

JORAl.~A Gadite chief (1 Ch S^), 

JORAM. — ^1,2. SeejEHORAM(land2). 3. SonofToi 
(2 S 830) (in 1 Ch IS^® caUed Hadoram). 4. A Levite 
(1 Ch 26*«). 6. 1 Es l»«2 Ch 35® Jozabad. 

JORDAN. — The longest and most important river in 
Palestine. 1. Name. — The name ‘Jordan’ is oest 
derived from Heb. yarad ‘to descend,’ the noun YardSn 
formed from it signifying ‘the descender’; it is used 
almost invariably with the article. In Arabic the 
name is esh-Shen*ah, or ‘the watering-place,’ though 
Arabic writers before the Crusades called it eUUrdun. 
Quite fanciful is Jerome’s derivation of the name from 
Jor and Dan, the two main sources of the river, as no 
source by the name of Jor is known. 

2. Geology.— The geology of the Jordan is unique. 
P.iging- high up among the foothills of Mt. Hermon, it 
flows almost due south by a most tortuous course, 
through the two lakes of Huleh and Galilee, following 
the bottom of a rapidly descending and most remarkable 
geological fissure, and finally emptying itself into the 
Dead Sea, which is 1292 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. In its short course of a little more 
than 100 miles it falls about 3000 feet, and for the 
greater portion of the journey runs below the levdi of 
the ocean. No other part of the earth’s surface, un- 
covered by water, sinks to a depth of even 300 feet 
below sea-level, except the great Sahara. Professor 
Hull, the eminent Irish geologist, accounts for this 
great natural deft by supposing that towards the 
end of the Eocene period a great ‘fault’ or fracture 
was caused by the contraction from east to west of the 
Hmestone crust of the earth. Later, during the Pliocene 
period, the whole Jordan valley probably formed an 
inland lake more than 200 miles long, but at the close 


of the Glacial period the waters decreased until they 
reached their present state. Traces of water, at heights 
1180 feet above the Dead Sea’s present level, are found 
on the lateral slopes of the Jordan valley. 

3. Sources. — The principal sources of the Jordan 
are three: (1) the nver Hasban% which rises in a large 
fountain on the western slopes of Mt. Hermon, near 
Hasbeiya, at an altitude of 1700 feet; (2) the Leddan, 
which gushes forth from the celebrated fountain under 
Tell el-Qadi, or Dan, at an altitude of 500 feet — the most 
copious source of the Jordan; and (3) the river Banias, 
which issues from an immense cavern below Banias 
or C©sarea Philippi, having an altitude of 1200 feet. 
These last two meet about five miles below their fountain- 
heads at an altitude of 148 feet, and are joined about 
a half-mile farther on by the Hasbani. Their commingled 
waters flow on across a dismal marsh of papyrus, and, 
after seven miles, empty mto Lake Huleh, which is 
identified by some with ‘ the waters of Merom ’ (Jos 1 1® ’). 
The lake is four miles long, its surface being but 7 feet 
above searlevel. 

4. The Upper Jordan is a convenient designation for 
that portion of the river between Lake Huleh and the 
Sea of Gahlee. Emerging from Lake Huleh, the nver 
flows placidly for a space of two miles, and then dashes 
down over a rocky and tortuous bed until it enters the 
Sea of Galilee, whose altitude is 682 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. It falls, in this short stretch 
of 104 miles, 689 feet. At certain seasons its turbid 
waters can. be traced for quite a considerable distance 
mto the sea, which is 12j miles long. 

5. The Lower Jordan is an appropriate designation 
for that portion of the river between the Sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea. The distance in a straight line 
between these two seas is but 65 miles, yet it is estimated 
that the river’s actual course covers not less than 200, 
due to its sinuosity. In this stretch it falls 610 feet, 
the rate at first being 40 feet per mile. Its width varies 
from 90 to 200 feet. Along its banks grow thickets of 
tamarisks, poplars, oleanders, and bushes of different 
varieties, which are described by the prophets of the 
( r as ‘the pride of Jordan’ (Jer 12® 493® 60^^, Zee U*). 
l^umerous rapids, whirlpools, and islets characterize 
this portion of the Jordan. The river’s entire length 
from Banias to the Dead Sea is 104 miles, measured 
in a straight line. 

6. Tributaries. — Its most important tributaries flow 
into the Lower Jordan and from the Bast. The largest 
is the Yarmuk of the Rabbis, the Hieromax of the Greeks, 
and the Sheri*at el^ManoMreh of the Arabs, which drains 
Gilead and Bashan in part. It enters the Jordan 5 miles 
south of the Sea of Galilee. The Bible never mentions 
it. The only other tributary of considerable importance 
IS the Jabbok of the OT, called by the natives Nakr 
ez~Zerka or Wady eWArab. It rises near ‘Amman 
(Philadelphia), describes a semicircle, and flows into 
the Jordan at a point about equidistant from the 
two seas. On the west are the Nahr el-JalUd, which 
rises In the spring of Harod at the base of Mt. Gilboa 
and drains the valley of Jezreel; Wady F5r<xh, which 
rises near Mt. Ebal and drains the distnet east of 
Shechem; and the Wady elr^KeU, by Jencho, which 
is sometimes identified with the brook Oherith. 

7. Fords. — The fords of the Jordan are numerous. 
The most celebrated is that opposite Jericho known as 
Makhadet eUHajUih, where modem pilgrims are accus- 
tomed to bathe. There is another called eJrQkSraniyeh 
near the mouth of Wady Niwrin. North of the 
Jabbok there are at least a score. In ancient times the 
Jordan seems to have been crossed almost exclusively 
by fords (l S 13’, 2 S lO^’); but David and his house-j 
hold were possibly conveyed across in a ‘ferry-boat’ 
(2 S 1938; the rendering is doubtful). 

8. Bridges are not mentioned in the Bible, Those 
which once spanned the Jordan were built by the 
Romans, or by their successors. The ruins of one. 
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Kith a single arch, may be seen at Jisr ed-Damieh near 
ihe mouth of the Jabbok. Since its construction the 
fiver bed has changed so that it no longer spans the 
real channel. This bridge is on the direct route from 
Shechem to Ramoth-gilead. There is another called 
Jisr el-Mujamiyeh, close by that of the new railroad 
from Haifa to Damascus, or about 7 miles south of 
the Sea of Galilee. A third, built of black basalt and 
having three arches, is known as the Jisr Benat- Ya'qub^ 
or 'bridge of the daughters of Jacob,’ situated about 
two miles south of Lake Huleh on the direct caravan 
route from Acre to Damascus. A temporary wooden 
bridge, erected by the Arabs, stands opposite Jericho. 

9. The Jordan valley .—The broad and ever-descending 
valley through which the Jordan flows is called by 
the Arabs the Ghor or ‘bottom’; to the Hebrews it 
was known as the * Arabah. It is a long plain, sloping 
uniformly at the rate of 9 feet to the mile, being at the 
northern end 3, and at the southern end 12 miles broad. 
For the most part the valley is fertile, especially in the 
vicinity of Beisan, where the grass and gram grow freely. 
Near the Dead Sea, however, the soil is saline and 
barren. The ruins of ancient aqueducts here and there 
all over the plain give evidence of its having been at 
one time highly cultivated. By imgation the entire 
region could easily be brought under cultivation once 
more and converted into a veritable garden. In the 
vicimty of Jericho, once the ‘city of palms,* a large 
variety of fruits, vegetables, and other products is grown. 
The most fertile portion under cultivation at the present 
time is the comparatively narrow floor-bed of the river 
Imown as the ZSr, varying from a quarter to two miles 
in width, and from 20 to 200 feet m depth below the 
Oh&r proper. This is the area which was overflowed 
every year 'all the time of harvest’ (Jos 3^®). It 
has been formed, doubtless, by the changing of the nver 
bed from one side of the valley to the other. 

10. The climate of the Jordan valley is hot. The 
Lower Jordan In particular, being shut in by two great 
walls of mountain, the one on the east, and the other on 
the west, is decidedly tropical. Even in winter the 
days are uncomfortably warm, though the nights are 
cool; in summer both days and nights are torrid, 
especially at Jencho, where the thermometer has been 
known to register 130 Fahr. by day, and 110 after 
sunset. This accounts largely for the unpeopled condi- 
tion of the Lower Jordan valley both to-day and in 
former times. 

It. Flora and fauna. — ^The trees and shrubs of the 
Jordan valley are both numerous and varied. The 
retem or broom plant, thorns, oleanders, flowering 
bamboos, castor-oil plants, tamarisks, poplars, acacias, 
Dead Sea ‘apples of Sodom,’ and many other species 
of bush, all grow in the valley. The papyrus is especially 
luiruriant about Lake Huleh. 

Ammals such as the leopard, Jackal, boar, hyaena, 
ibex, porcupine, and fox live in the thickets which 
border the banks. The lion has completely disappeared. 
The river abounds in fish of numerous species, many of 
them resembhng those found in the Nile and the lakes 
of tropical Africa. Of the 36 species, however, known 
to exist, 16 are peculiar to the Jordan, 

12. The Jordan as a boundary, — In view of what has 
been said, it is obvious that the Jordan forms a natural 
boundary to Palestine proper. In the earher books of 
the OT we frequently meet with the expressions ‘on 
this side Jordan,' and ‘on the other side of the Jordan,’ 
which suggest that the Jordan was a dividing line and 
a natural boundary. In Nu 341*, indeed, it is treated as 
the original eastern boundary of the Promised Land 
(cf. Jos 2226). Yet, as Lucien Gautier suggests (art. 
‘Jordan’ in Hastings’ DCO), it was not so much the 
Jordan that constituted the boundary as the depressed 
OhSr valley as a whole. 

13. Scripture references. — The Jordan is frequently 
mentioned in both the OT and the NT. Lot, for ex- 


ample, is said to have chosen ‘all the circle of the 
Jordan* because ‘it was well watered everywhere 
(Gn 131®); Joshua and all Israel crossed over the Jordan 
on dry ground (Jos 3^^); Ehud seized the fords of the 
Jordan against the Moabites, cutting off their retreat 
<Jg 328); Gideon, Jephthah, David, Elijah, and Ehsha 
were all well acquainted with the Jordan; Naaman the 
Syrian was directed to go wash in the Jordan seven 
times, that his leprosy might depart from him (2 K S^®). 
And it was at the Jordan that John the Baptist preached 
and baptized, our Lord being among those who were 
here sacramentally consecrated (Mt 3 and parallels'). 
To-day thousands of pilgnms from all parts of the 
civilized world visit the Jordan; so that, as G. A. Smith 
{HGHL, p 496) reminds us, ‘what was never a great 
Jewish nver has become a very great Christian one.’ 

George L Robinson. 

JORTBUS.'-l. (AV Jonbas) 1 Es « Jarib, Ezr 8“ 
2. 1 Es 9^® = Jarib, Ezr 10^®. 

JORIM.— An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 32®). 

JORKEAM.— A Judahite family name (1 Ch 2«). 
We should perhaps read Jokdeam, the name of an 
umdentified place in the Negeb of Judah (Jos 156“). 

JOSABDUS (1 Es 8«) = Jozabad, No. 6. 

JOSAPHIAS (1 Es 836) =Ezr Josipbiab. 

JOSEGH (AV Joseph).— An ancestor of Jesus (LkS®®). 

JOSEDEK. — See Jbhozadak. 

JOSEPH (in OT and Apocr ).— 1. The patriarch. See 
next article. 2. A man of Issachar (Nu IS?). 3. A son 
of Asaph (1 Ch 25^ ») 4. One of the sons of Bam who 

had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10^2); called in 1 Es 9«* 
Josephus. 6. A pnest (Neh 12i<). 6. An ancestor of 
Judith (Jth 81). 7. An oiflcer of Judas Maccabaeus (1 Mac 
518 66 M). 8. In 2 Mac. S®®. and probably also lOi®, 
Joseph is read by mistake for Jobiii one of the brothers 
of Judas Maccabseus. 

JOSEPH. — ^Jacob’s eleventh son, the elder of the two 
sons of Rachel; bom m Haran. The name is probably 
contracted from Jehosepk (Ps 816), ‘May God add’ 
(cf. Gn 3023^', where etymologies from two sources are 
given). Joseph is the principal hero of the later chapters 
of Genesis, which are composed mainly of extracts from 
three documents. J and E supply the bulk of the 
narrative, and as a rule are cited alternately, the compiler 
often modifying a quotation from one document with 
notes derived from the other. From P some six or seven 
short excerpts are made, the longest being Gn46«‘27, where 
the object and the parenthetic quality are evident. For 
the details of analysis, see Driver LOT®, 17 ff. The oc- 
casional differences of tradition are an evidence of original 
independence, and their imperfect harmonization in the 
joint narrative is favourable to its substantial historicity. 

At present the date of Joseph can be only provisionally 
fiixed, as the account of his life neither mentions the 
name of the ruling Pharaoh nor refers to distinctive 
Egyptian manners or customs in such a way as to yield 
a clue to the exact period. The Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion is now generally taken to be Rameses ii. of the 19th 
dynasty (c. b.c. 1275-1208); and if this be correct, the 
addition of the years of residence in Egypt (Ex 12") 
would bring Joseph's term of ofi&ce into the reign of the 
later Hyksos kings (c. b.c. 2098-1587; for dates and 
particulars, see Petrie, History of Egypt), 

With the return of Jacob to Hebron (Gn SO®’) he 
ceases to be the central figure of the story, and Joseph 
takes his place. Of his life to the age of 17 (Gn 37®) 
nothing is told, except that he was his father's favourite, 
and rather too free in carrying complaints of his brothers 
and telling them of his boyish dreams. Sent to Shechem. 
he found that his brothers had taken their flocks north- 
wards fifteen miles, to the richer pasturage of Dothan. 
As soon as he came within sight, their resentment per- 
ceived its opportunity, and they arranged to get rid of 
him and his dreams; but the two traditions are aot 
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completely harmonized. J represents Judah as inducing 
his brothers to sell Joseph to a company of Ishmaehtes; 
but E makes Reuben a mediator, whose plans were 
frustrated by a band of Midiamtes, who had in the 
interval kidnapped Joseph and stolen him away (40^6). 
The phraseology is against the identification of the two 
companies; and the divergent traditions point to a 
natural absence of real agreement among the brothers, 
with a frustration of their purposes by means of which 
they were ignorant. What became of Joseph they did 
not really know; and to protect themselves they manu- 
factured the evidence of the blood-stained coat. 

In Egypt, Joseph was bought by Potiphar, a court 
official, whose title makes him chief of the royal butchers 
and hence of the body-guard, and the alertness and 
trustworthiness of the slave led quickly to his appoint- 
ment as major domo (Egyp, mer-per), a functionary often 
mentioned on the monuments (Erman, Life %n Anc, 
Egyptr 187 f.). Everytliing prospered under Joseph’s 
management; but his comeliness and courtesy attracted 
the notice of his master’s wife, whose advances, being 
repelled, were transformed into a resentment that knew 
no scruples. By means of an entirely false charge she 
secured the removal of Joseph to the State prison, which 
was under the control of Potiphar (40®), and where. again 
he was soon raised to the position of overseer or under- 
keeper. Under his charge were placed m due course 
the chief of the Pharaoh’s butlers and the chief of his 
bakers, who had for some unstated reason incurred the 
royal displeasure. Both were perplexed with dreams, 
which Joseph interpreted to them correctly. Two years 
later the Pharaoh himself had his duplicated dream of 
the fat and lean kine and of the full and thin ears; and 
as much sigmficance was attached in Egypt to dreams, 
the king was distressed by his inability to find an inter- 
preter, and ‘his spirit was troubled.' Thereupon the 
chief butler recalled Joseph’s skill and his own indebted- 
ness to him, and mentioned him to the Pharaoh, who 
sent for him, and was so impressed by his sagacity and 
foresight that exaltation to the rank of keeper of the 
royal seal followed, with a degree of authority that was 
second only to that of the throne. The Eprptian name 
of Zaphenath-paneah (of which the meaning is perhaps 
‘The God spake and he came into life,* suggesting 
that the bearer of the name owed his promotion to the 
Divine use of him as revealer of the Divine will) was 
conferred upon him, and he married Asenath, daughter 
of one of the most important dignitaries in the realm, 
the priest of the great national temple of the sun at On or 
Heliopohs, seven miles north-east of the modern Cairo. 

So far as Egypt was concerned, Joseph’s policy was 
to store the surplus corn of the years of plenty in granaries, 
and afterwards so to dispose of it as to change the system 
of land-tenure. Famines in that country are due gener- 
ally to failure or defiaency in the annual inundation of 
the Nile, and several of long endurance have been recorded. 
Brugsch (Htsi.3 i. 304) reports an inscnption, coinciding 
in age approximately with that of Joseph, and referring 
to a famine lasting ‘many years,’ during which a dis- 
tribution of corn was made. This has been doubtfully 
identified with Joseph’s famine. Other inscriptions of 
the kind occur, and are sufficient to authenticate the 
fact of prolonged famines, though not to yield further 
particulars of the one with which Joseph had to deal. 
His method was to sell corn first for money (rings of gold, 
whose weight was certified by special officials), and when 
all this was exhausted (47“), corn was given in exchange 
for cattle of every kind, and finally for the land. The 
morality of appropnating the surplus produce and then 
compelling the people to buy it back, must not be judged 
by modem standards of justice, but is defensible, if at all, 
only in an economic condition where the central govern- 
ment was responsible for the control of a system of irriga- 
tion upon which the fertility of the soil and the produce 
of its cultivation directly depended, and where the 
private benefit of the individual had to be ignored in 
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view of a peril threatening the community. Instead of 
regarding the arrangement as a precedent to be followed 
in different states of civilization, ground has been found 
in it for charging Joseph with turning the needs of 
the people into an occasion for oppressing them, and 
certainly the effect upon the character and subsequent 
condition of the people was not favourable. The system 
of tenure in existence before, by which large landed 
estates were held by pnvate propnetors, was changed 
into one by which aU the land became the property of the 
crown, the actual cultivators paying a rental of one-fifth 
of the produce (47^^). That some such change took 
place is clear from the monuments (cf, Erman, Life in 
Anc Egypt, 102), though they have not yielded the name 
of the author or the exact date of the change. An 
exception was made in favour of the priests (4:7^), who 
were supported by a fixed income in kind from the 
pharaoh, and therefore had no need to part with their 
land. In later times (cf. Diodorus Siculus, i. 73 f.) the 
land was owned by the kings, the priests, and the members 
of a military caste; and it is not likely that the system 
introduced by Joseph lasted long after his death. The 
need of rewarding the services of successful generals or 
partisans would be a strong temptation to the expro- 
priation of some of the royal lands. 

The peculianty of the famine was that it extended 
over the neighbounng countries (4is6f ); and that is the 
fact of sigmficance in regard to the history of Israel, 
with which the narrative in consequence resumes contact. 
The severity of the famine in Canaan led Jacob to send 
all his sons except Benjamin (42^) to buy corn in Egypt. 
On their amval they secured an interview with Joseph, 
and prostrated themselves before him (37? 42«) ; but in 
the grown man, with his shaven face [on the monuments 
only foreigners and natives of inferior rank are repre- 
sented as wearing beards] and Egyptian dress, they 
entirely failed to recognize their brother. The rough 
accusation that they were spies in search of undefended 
ways by which the country might be invaded from the 
east, on which side lines of posts and garrisons were 
maintained under two at least of the dynasties, aroused 
their fears, and an attempt was made to allay Joseph’s 
suspicions by detailed information. Joseph catches 
at the opportunity of discovenng the truth concerning 
Benjamin, and, after further confirming in several 
ways the apprehensions of his brothers, retains one as a 
hostage in ward and sends the others home. On their 
return (42^ E), or at the first lodging-place (42^’ J) 
on the way, the discovery of their money in their sacks 
increased their anxiety, and for a time their father 
positively refused to consent to further dealings with 
Egypt, At length his resolution broke down under 
the pressure of the famine (43“® ). In Egsrpt the sons 
were received courteously, and invited to a feast in 
Joseph’s house, where they were seated according to 
their age (4333), and Benjamin was singled out for the 
honour of a special ‘mess’ (cf. 2 S ll®) as a mark of 
distinction. They set out homewards in high spirits, 
unaware that Joseph had directed that each man’s 
money should be placed in his sack, and his own divimng- 
cup of silver (448; the method of divination was hy- 
dromancy— an article was thrown into a vessel of water, 
and the movements of the water were thought to reveal 
the unknown) m that of Benjamin. Overtaken at 
almost their first halting-place, they were charged with 
theft, and returned in a body to Joseph’s house. His 
reproaches ehcited a frank and pathetic speech from 
Judah, after which Joseph could no longer maintain his 
incognito. He allayed the fears of his conscience- 
stricken brothers by the assurance that they had been 
the agents of Providence ‘to preserve life’ (455; cf. 
Ps 106^’® ); and in the name of the Pharaoh he invited 
them with their father to settle in Egypt, mtb the 
promise of support during the five years of famine that 
remained. 

Goshen, a pastoral district in the Delta about forty 
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miles north-east of Cairo, was selected for the new home 
of Jacob. The distnct was long afterwards known as 
‘the land of Rameses’ (47‘i) from the care spent upon 
it by the second king of that name, who often resided 
there, and founded several cities in the neighbourhood. 
In Egypt swine-herds and cow-herds were ‘ an abomina- 
tion' to the people (463^; cf Hdt. ii. 47, and Erman, 
op. cu. 439f ), but there is no independent evidence that 
shepherds were, and the contempt must be regarded 
as confined to those whose duties brought them into 
close contact with cattle, for the rearing of cattle received 
much attention, the superintendent of the royal herds 
being frequently mentioned in the inscnptions. Joseph’s 
household and brothers flourished during the seventeen 
years ( 47 ^ 7 f ) Jacob lived in Egypt. Before his death 
he blessed Joseph’s two sons, giving preference to the 
younger in view of the greatness of the tribe to be derived 
from him, and leaving to Joseph himself one portion 
above his brethren, viz. Shechem (48^2 RVm). After 
mourmng for the royal penod of seventy days (50®; cf. 
Diod. Sic. i. 72), Joseph buried his father with great 
pomp in the cave of Machpelah, and cheered his brothers 
by a renewed promise to nourish and help them. He is 
said to have survived to the age of 110 (SO^®), and to have 
left injunctions that his body should be conveyed to 
Canaan when Israel was restored. The body was care- 
fully embalmed (50“), and enclosed in a mummy-case 
or sarcophagus. In due course it was taken charge of 
by Moses (Ex and eventually buned at Shechem 
(Jos 2432). 

Of the general historicity of the story of Joseph there 
need be no doubt. Allowance may be made for the play 
of imagination in the long penod that elapsed before the 
traditions were reduced to writing in their present 
form, and for the tendency to project the characteristics 
of a tribe backwards upon some legendary hero. But 
the incidents are too natural and too closely related to 
be entirely a product of fiction; and the Egyptian 
colouring, which is common to both of the principal 
documents, is fatal to any theory that resolves the account 
into a mere elaboration in a distant land of racial pride. 
Joseph’s own character, as depicted, shows no traces of 
constructive art, but is consistent and singularly attrac- 
tive. Dutifulness (1 Mac 2 * 3 ) is perhaps its keynote, 
manifested alike in the resistance of temptation, in 
uncomplaining patience in misfortune, and in the 
modesty with which he bore his elevation to rank and 
power. Instead of using opportumties for the indul- 
gence of resentment, he recogmzes the action of Provi- 
dence, and nourishes the brothers (Sir 49i«) who had 
lost aU brotherly affection for him. On the other hand, 
there are blemishes which should be neither exaggerated 
nor overlooked. In his youth there was a degree of 
vanity that made him rather unpleasant company. 
That his father was left so long in ignorance of his safety 
in Egypt may have been unavoidable, but leaves a 
suspicion of inconsiderateness. When invested with 
authority he treated the iieople in a way that would 
now be pronounced tyrannical and unjust, enriching and 
strengthening the throne at the expense of their woe; 
though, judged by the standards of his own day, the 
charge may not equally lie. On the whole, a very high 
place must be given him among the early founders of 
his race. In strength of right purpose he was second 
to none, whilst in the graces of reverence and kindness, 
'of insight and assurance, he became the type of a faith 
that is at once personal and national (He and 
allows neither misery nor a career of triumph to eclipse 
the sense of Divine destiny. R. W, Moss. 

JOSEPH (in NT). — ^1. 2 . Two ancestors of our Lord, 
Lk 32*- 30. 

3. The husband of Maiy and * father * of Jesus.— Every 
Jew kept a record of his lineage, and was very proud 
if he could claim royal or pnestly descent; and Joseph 
could boast himself ‘a son of David’ (Mt I®®). His 
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family belonged to Bethlehem, David’s city, but he had 
migrated to Nazareth (Lk 2‘), where he followed the 
trade of carpenter (Mt IS®®). He was betrothed to 
Mary, a maiden of Nazareth, being probably much her 
semor, though the tradition of the apocryphal History of 
Joseph that he was in his ninety-third year and she in her 
fifteenth is a mere fable. The tradition that he was a 
widower and had children by his former wife probably 
arose in the interest of the dogma of Mary’s perpetual 
virginity. The Evangehsts tell us little about him, but 
what they do tell redounds to his credit. (1) He was a 
pious Israehte, faithful in his observance of the Jewish 
ordinances (Lk 2^-^) and feasts (Lk 2^1 ^ 2 ). ( 2 ) He was 
a kindly man. When he discovered the condition of his 
betrothed, he drew the natural inference and decided 
to disown her, but he would do it as quietly as possible, 
and, so far as he might, spare her disgrace. And, when 
he was appnsed of the truth, he was very kind to Mary. 
On being summoned to Bethlehem by the requirements 
of the census, he would not leave her at home to suffer 
the slanders of misjudging neighbours, but took her with 
him and treated her very gently in her time of need 
(Lk 21-7). ( 3 ) He exhibited this disposition also in his 

nurture of the Child so wondrously entrusted to his 
care, taking Him to his heart and well deserving to be 
called His ‘father’ (Lk 233 4 i 48^ Mt 13“, Jn 145 542 ). 
Joseph never appears in the Gospel story after the 
visit to Jerusalem when Jesus had attained the age of 
twelve years and become ‘a son of the Law’ (Lk 241 - 61 ); 
and since Mary always appears alone m the narratives 
of the pubhc ministry, it is a reasonable inference that he 
had died during the interval. Tradition says that he died 
at the age of one hundred and eleven years, when Jesus 
was eighteen. 

4. One of the Lord’s brethren, Mt 1355, where AV 
reads Joses, the Greek form of the name. Cf. Mk 63. 

5. Joseph of Arimathsea.— A wealthy and devout 
Israelite and a member of the Sanhedrin. He was 
a disciple of Jesus, but, dreading the hostility of his 
colleagues, he kept his faith secret. He took no part in 
the condemnation of Jesus, but neither did he protest 
against it; and the likelihood is that he prudently 
absented himself from the meeting. When all was over, 
he realized how cowardly a part he had played, and, 
stricken with shame and remorse, plucked up courage and 
‘went in unto Pilate and asked for the body of Jesus’ 
(Mk 1643). It was common for friends of the crucified to 
purchase their bodies, which would else have been cast 
out as refuse, a prey to carrion birds and beasts, and 
give them decent burial; and Joseph would offer Pilate 
his price; in any case he obtained the body (Mk 1645). 
Joseph had a garden close to Calvary, where he had hewn 
a sepulchre in the rock for his own last resting-place; 
and there, aided by Nicodemus, he laid the body swathed 
in clean linen (Mt 2757-61 =Mk 1542-*7=sLk 2350-5»«J]i 

1938 - 42 ). 

6 . J oseph Barsabbas, the disciple who was nominated 

against Matthias as successor to Judas in the Apostolate. 
He was surnamed, like James the Lord’s brother, Justus 
(Ac 1 * 3 ). Tradition says that he was one of the Seventy 
(Lk IQi). 7, See Babnabas. David Smith. 

JOSEPHUS (1 Es 934)** Joseph, Ezr 1042. 

JOSEPHUS, FLAYIUS.^Jewish historian and general, 
bom about a.d. 87 or 38, and died in the first years of 
the 2nd century. 

1. Life. — According to his Life, Josephus was de- 
scended from a Maccabsean house, and was thus of both 
royal and priestly lineage. He states that he showed 
great precocity, and that the learned men of his race 
used to consult him when he was fourteen years of 
age. He studied successively with the Essenes and the 
Pharisees, as well as with the Sadducees. For three years 
he was a student with a hermit named Banus — very prob- 
ably one of the Essenes— -although Josephus does not 
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seem to have been admitted to the higher grades of the 
order. At the age of 26 he went to Rome to bring 
about the acquittal of certain priests who had been 
arrested and sent to Rome for trial by Fehx. In this 
he was successful, and even gained the favour of the 
Empress Poppaea. 

Not long after his return from Rome the revolution 
of A D. 66 broke out, and he was at once swept into its 
current. Of the events which follow he has given us 
two accounts, the earher in the Jewish War [RJ], the 
later in his Life, written shortly before his death. These 
accounts are not always consistent, the latter showing 
more subservience to the Romans. In particular, he 
attempts to justify himself, and the Phansees with 
whom he was associated, for participation in the revolt, 
by declaring that they judged it better for moderate 
men than for radicals to direct the course of events. 
The BJ, however, does not suggest this questionable 
proceeding on the part of the Jewish authorities. 

The course of the war in Gahlee, and particularly his 
own relations therewith, are minutely narrated by 
Josephus. His position was one of great difficulty. 
The Galilaeans were grouped in various parties, ranging 
from those who opposed war with Rome to raidicals 
like those who followed John of Giscala. The plans of 
Josephus and his fellow-commissioners from Jerusalem 
were further complicated by jealousies between the 
various cities, particularly Sepphoris, Tiberias, and 
Tarichesa. None the less, Josephus seems to have 
gone about the work of organizing the revolution 
energetically. He fortified the cities as well as he 
could, and attempted to introduce Roman military 
methods among the troops he was gathenng. Whether 
he was, as he claims, too strict in the matter of booty, 
or, as his enemies claimed, too lukewarm in the cause of 
the revolution, complaints were lodged against him at 
Jerusalem, and an investigating committee was sent 
into Galilee. Various adventures then followed, but 
in the end Josephus seems to have been acquitted and 
to have gained a complete ascendency over his local 
enemies. John of Giscala, however, subsequently 
went to Jerusalem, and proved a persistent enemy, 
while the Zealot party as a whole seems never to have 
been satisfied with the attitude of Josephus. 

The approach of Vespasian from the north at once 
showed how half-hearted had been the revolutionary 
sympathies of many of the Galilsean cities. Several 
of them surrendered without serious fighting, and 
Vespasian, after one or two desperate battles, was 
soon in possession of all Galilee excepting Jotapata on 
the east of the Sea of Galilee, where Josephus and his 
surviving troops were entrenched. Reinforcements 
the Sanhedrin could not send, and for forty-seven 
days the Romans besieged the city. During that time 
Josephus, if his own account is to be believed, performed 
marvellous deeds of strategy and valour. But all to 
no purpose. The city fell, and was razed to the ground. 
Josephus was taken prisoner, after having by a trick 
escaped being killed by his own soldiers. On being 
brought to Vespasian he claimed prophetic ability, 
fl.T 7 d saluted the general as Emperor. For this and other 
reasons he won favour with Vespasian, was given his 
freedom, and took his benefactor’s family name, Flavius, 

WhenTitius undertook the siege of J erusalem, Josephus 
accompanied him as interpreter or herald. By this 
time, however, he had become hateful to the Jews, and 
could accomplish nothing in the way of inducing them 
to make terms with the Romans. When the city was 
captured, he was able to render some service to the 
unfortunate Jews because of the favour in which he 
stood with Titus. He was subsequently given estates 
in Judsea, and was thus enabled to live during the 
remainder of his long life as a gentleman of leicu/e, 
devoted to the pursuit of literature. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Titus and of king Agrippa ii. He was 
several times married, and left several children. 
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2. Writings. — The chief importance of Josephus 
lies not in his career as a leader of the Jewish revolu- 
tion, but m the works which have come down to us. 
Generally speaking, his writings are intended to dis- 
abuse his Greek and Roman contemporaries of some 
of the misconceptions that then existed concerning the 
Jews. To that end he does not hesitate to employ 
various ingemous interpretations of historical events, 
as well as legends, and even to hint that the Jewish 
records which he quotes have certain allegorical meanings 
to be disclosed in a subsequent work, which, however, 
he never wrote. 

(1) The earliest of these wntings is that Concerning 

the Jewish War, a work in seven books. It covers 
bnefly the penod from the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to the outbreak of the war of a.d. and then 

narrates the events of the war in detail. It was origi- 
nally wntten in Aramaic, but was re- written by Josephus 
in Greek. It was probably issued before 79, as it was 
presented to Vespasian. Because of the reference to 
the Temple of Peace as finished (RJ vii. v. 7), it must 
have been written after 75 The work, while inaccurate 
at many points, and full of a tendency to present the 
actions of the Jews m as favourable a light as possible, 
ia of inestimable value so far as its record of facts is 
concerned, and particularly for the light it throws on 
the state of society in the midst of which Jesus laboured. 
The book found favour with Vespasian and Titus and 
Agnppa II. 

(2) The Antiquities of the Jews, — This great work 
in twenty books is one of the most important monu- 
ments which have come down to us from antiquity. 
It was published m the year 93. It covers the history 
of the Jews from the earliest Biblical times to the out- 
break of the revolution of a.d. 66. It is particularly 
interesting as an illustration of the method by which 
the facts of Hebrew history could be re-wntten for the 
edification of the Greeks and Romans. It abounds in 
legends and cunous interpretations Josephus was by 
no means dependent upon the OT exclusively. He 
constantly refers to non-Biblical writers, mentioning 
by name most ot the Greek and Roman histonans. 
He used constantly the works of Alexander Polyhistor, 
Nicholas of Damascus, and Strabo. He probably also 
used Herodotus. The work abounds in collections of 
decrees and inscriptions which make it of great value 
to secular as weU as to Biblical historians. The later 
books give very full accounts of the life of Herod i., 
for which Josephus is largely dependent upon Nicholas 
of Damascus, the historiographer of Herod. In his 
treatment of the Maccabees he is largely dependent 
upon JBlrst Maccabees. His account of the successors 
of Herod is hardly more than a sketch, but that of the 
events leading up to the revolution is more complete. 

(3) The Life. — ^This work was written in reply to 
Justus of Tibenas, by whom Josephus was accused of 
causing the revolt. In his Life Josephus represents 
himself as a friend of the Romans, but many statements 
are disproved by his earlier work, the BJ. This 
Life appeared after the death of Agrippa ii., that is, 
in the beginning of the 2ad century. 

(4) Against Apt*on.~This is a defence of the Jewish 
people against the attacks of their enemies and calumnia- 
tors, chief among whom was Apion, a grammarian of Alex- 
andria, who wrote during the first half of the 1st cent. 
A.3>. It was wntten probably about the same time 
as the Life, and is particularly valuable as a narrative 
of the charges brought against the Jewish religion by 
the Greeks. It also serves as an exposition of the 
customs and views of the Jews of the 1st century, not 
only in Judaea but throughout the Dispersion, 

3. The importance of J osephus to the Biblical student. 
— As a contemporary of the NT writers, Josephus 
describes the Jewish background of Christian history 
as does no other writer of antiquity. The Book of Acts 
is particularly illummated by his writings, while the 
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ehronology of the Apostolic period is given its fixed 
dates by his references to Jewish and Roman rulers. 
Josephus, it is true, does not add to our knowledge 
of the life of Christ. While his reference to John the 
Baptist is possibly authentic, and while it is not impossible 
that he mentions Jesus, the entire passage (Ant. xviii. 
ul. 3) can hardly have come from Josephus in its present 
form. At the same time, his narrative of the events 
of the Gospel penod and his descnption of the character 
of the various rulers of Judaea serve to corroborate the 
accuracy of both the Gospels and Acts. As furnishing 
data for our knowledge of Jewish legends, parties, 
practices, and literature, his importance is exceptional. 
Even if we did not have the Mishna, it would be possible 
from his passages to reconstruct a satisfactory picture 
of the Jewish life of NT times. His few references to 
the current Messianic expectations of his day are par- 
ticularly valuable. On the other hand, his comments 
upon and explanations of the OT are of comparatively 
small value. Bkahier Mathews. 

JOSES. — ^1. One of the * brethren of the lord * (Mk 6* 
1540. 47^ Mt 27»). In Mt 13 “ aV has Joses, but RV 
correctly Joseph. 2, The natal name (Ac 4“ AV) of 
Barnabas; EV correctly has Joseph. 

JOSHAH. — ^A Simeonite chief (1 Ch 4**). 

JOSHAPHAT.— 1. One of David’s heroes (1 Oh 11«). 
2 . A priest in David’s time (1 Ch 

JOSHAVIAH. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11 “). 


brings into view in his dealings with his own tnbe as 
having more than their interests m his mind, ^ being m 
some sense the arbiter of the confederacy. And while it is 
difficult on any reading of the history to understand why 
all our sources say nothing about the conquest of Central 
Palestine, this becomes doubly difficult if originally this 
was the scene of Joshua’s first activity and iimuence. Ihe 
lustorical foundation for making the hero of Ephraim into 
the conqueror of all Canaan is absent. , , , . . 

It seems more probable that Joshua led the nation in 
their first assault on Palestine, that under his leadersmp the 
entry by Jericho was won, and a wedge thrust into the land 
by the capture of Bethel and Ai. After this early and 
united victory, the tribes may have divided for their future 
settlements, and the separate conquests may have been 
carried out, as the traditions in Jg. represent them, in a 
more piecemeal and imperfect fashion. But this is not 
incompatible with the fact that Joshua may have retamea 
such a position of arbiter as, e Jos 17 gives ffim. The loose 
confederacy, which still recognized its unity against rfs 
enemies, may have turned naturally for guidance to one who 
led its early efforts. In our later sources the conquest was 
conceived in a different fashion. It was represented as 
thorough, and as carried out by a united people. The 
writers naturally grouped all this round the narne of one who 
had been able, though only for a short time, to give the tnb« 
a sense of unity and to begin their assault on their new land. 
They idealized, both to person and his work. But only on 
the supposition that there was something to idealize is it 
possible to understand why a man, who belongs to a clan 
m Ephraim which is otherwise unkuownj came to be set up 
as the hero under whom they won their foothold among 
the nations, and passed from wandering tribes into a people. 

A. C. Welch. 


JOSHBEKASHAH.— A sou of Heman (1 Ch 25* 2 ^). 
There is reason to believe that this and five of the names 
associated with it are really a fragment of a hymn or 
prayer. 

JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH occurs in EV of 2 S 23^ as a 
proper name in place of the meaningless ‘that sat in the 
seat ’ of the AV. But the text is corrupt, and the onginal 
name Jashobeam must be restored from the parallel 
passage, 2 Ch llii, just as the ‘Hachmonite’ must be 
substituted for the ‘ Tahchemomte.* 

JOSHIBIAH.— A Simeonite chief (1 Ch 4“). 

JOSHUA (on forms and meaning of the name see 
next art.). — ^1. The successor of Moses, See next artide. 
2 . The Bethshemite in whose field was the stone on which 
the ark was set, on its return from the land of the Phil- 
istines ( 1 S fiw. 18) . 3 . The governor of Jerusalem in the 
time of Josiah (2 K 238). 4. The high pnest who along 
with Zerub. directed affairs at Jerusalem after the 
restoration (Hag li* 12 * etc,, Zee 3i* 8 * « etc.). In the 
books of Hag. and Zee. he is called Joshua, in Ezr. and 
Neh Jeshua (wh. see). See also Jesus, 2. 

JOSHITA (cf. Jesus, 1). — ^The successor of Moses as 
leader of Israel. He is called Hoshea in Dt 32**, Nu 138 ; 
and in Nu ISi® this is represented as his original name. 
But Nu 13 is late, and the versions in Dt. show that 
•Joshua* was probably the original reading. The 
most likely rendering of the name is ‘ Jahweh is salvation.* 
The son of Nun and of the tnbe of Ephraim, he com- 
manded the army in the battle with Amalek (Ex 178'i«), 
attended on Moses at Mt. Sinai (SZi^'O* and at the 
Tent of Meeting (33ii; all these passages are from E); 
acted as one of the twelve spies (Nu IS® 148-»), was 
spared along with Caleb (14*®- ss; aE P). His subse- 
quent history belongs to the story of the conquest of 
Canaan (see foEowing article). He was buried in 
Timnath-serah (Jos 19*® 24*®) or Timnath-heres (Jg 2»), 
in the hiE-country of Ephraim. 

The view is widely held that Joshua has no historical 
reality as a person, that his name is merely the name of a 
clan in Ephraim, and that his leadeislup in Israel represents, 
and puts back into the i^iiod of the conquest,theoomnianding 
position which Ephraim had come to hold in the Israelite 
confederation. And the effort is made to show that he 
nukes his appearance first in E, the N. Israelite or Ephraimite 
source. But the old poetic fragment J 03 10“^* represents 
him as 8 s>eakmgm the name of united Istael, and Jos 17**-** 


JOSHTTA.— 1. Place in the Canon.— The book was 
placed by the Jews among the Early Prophets, i.e. 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. The reason generaUy 
accepted for this is that Joshua, unhke Exodus or 
Leviticus, does not contain Torah or law. But Genesis, 
which recounts only the ongins of the nation to which 
the Torah was delivered, was included in the Pentateuch; 
Joshua, which relates the conquest of the land where 
the Torah was to be practised, was excluded. Jewish 
tradition worked with criteria of which we are ignorant, 
but in separating Joshua from the Pentateuch it may 
have recognized the presence of different documents. 

Modem criticism has insisted on connecting the book 
more closely with the Pentateuch, on the ground that, 
since aE the Pentateuch documents look forward to the 
fulffiment of Jabweh’s promise of Palestine, Joshua, which 
relates the conques^is a necessary sequel. This, however, 
forgets (a) that all Hebrew history is a unity in which the 
conquest of Palestme is merely an incident; (b) that 
Deuteronomy looks forward beyond the conquest to the 
erection of a national sanctuary, for which Joshua provides 
no more than the foundation. And there are other evi- 
dences that Joshua formed part of a histoiy which extended 
throu^ the period of the Judges to the establishment of 
the kingdom in Jerusalem. It is possible that a wider 
recognition of this fact may help to clear up some of the 
difficult questions as to the composition of the book. 

2. Structure and contents.— The book faUs into three 
parts: (a) the conquest, chs. 1 - 12 ; (&) the division of the 
land, ^s. 13-21; (c) a conclusion, chs. 22-24. It is 
convenient to discuss these separately. 

(a) In chs. 1-12, an accoimt, closely akin to JE, 
suppHes the foundation. It relates the mission of the 
spies to Jericho ( 2 i-«* and the consequent passage 
of Jordan (3i* 4 i-iu. w-ia. 20 ). in the latter story 
a difference in substance proves the presence of two 
accounts, but every effort to identify one of these with 
J, the other with E, fells from insufficient criteria. It 
recounts the circumcision at Gilgal, which it views as 
a novelty (‘the second time’ of S* is absent from 
the LXX), since by this means the reproach of the 
circumcised Egyptians is removed from the people 
( 5 «f. 8 f.). The story of the capture of Jericho and Ai 
(in both of which the presence of two accounts is clear) 
foUows ( 518 - 68 ^ 72-28 8^-29)^ With the trespass of Achan. 
Joshua then makes a compact with the Gibeonites C 98 -*»- 
ai.i 6 a. i«. m. St 27a) ^ and advances to the victory at 
Beth-horon (lO^-^- nb-i 4 *)^ to the execution at 
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Makkedah (10^®*®* ), and to the \dctory at the 

Waters of Merom (lli-a [m part]). 

This account has been thoroughly revised by an editor 
who is closely akm m spirit and language to the author 
of the framework of Deuteronomy. He added an 
introduction into which he has fused earlier material 
(ch. 1), He brought out certain features in connexion 
with the passage of Jordan — the fear inspired in the 
Canaanites, the presence of the tnbes, the exaltation 
of Joshua by Jahweh 32*4. 6-9 411 b 12 w 21-24 51), 
He gave a different reason for the circumcision at Gilgal 
( 54 - 7 ). and added some details to the fraud of the Gibeon- 
ites (9^^ 9b 19 24f 27b and to the story of Beth-horon 
(98 12 a 14b 26 ). He concluded the conquest of the 
South (1028-43) and the victory at Merom (II 10 - 23 ), with a 
summary of the result, and he added a review of the 
entire conquest in ch. 12. In his work he does not add 
independent matenal to his original, but by his arrange- 
ment and omissions gives a new aspect to the account. 
Thus several indications point to lus having omitted 
much from his documents. It is sufficient to mention 
one — the absence of any account of the conquest of 
Central Palestine. This is the more remarkable since 
at 889-35 we have a statement of how Joshua built an 
altar at Ebal, before the country between Gilgal and 
Mount Ephraim was subdued. Probably this formed the 
conclusion to JE’s narrative of the conquest of Central 
Palestine; possibly it was denved from E, a source 
which was specially interested in North Israelite sanctu- 
aries, and which (see Deuteronomy) was a favourite 
source with D. Further, the conquest of South Palestine 
in its present form does not agree with Jos 15^4-19= 
Jg 110-15. The latter passages represent South Palestine 
as conquered, not in one sweeping rush, but gradually; 
not by the action of the united tnbes under one head, 
but by the effort of one tribe or of several m combina- 
tion. Again, 112 if. assigns to Joshua the victory over 
the Anakim, which in 1412 I5i“f and Jg I 10-16 is 
attributed to Judah, and especially to Caleb. Evi- 
dently the editor has sought to group rouiJd one repre- 
sentative figure, and assign to a specific period, the 
conquest which covered a considerable time and engaged 
many leaders. His chief interest in the details of 
history centres round their capacity to be used to 
point a moral. Thus it is noteworthy how few chron- 
ological data appear in the chapters in comparison 
with earlier books. He gives prominence to the motives 
which governed Joshua, and to the Divine support 
promised to and received by him. He magnifies the 
leader’s successes, and considers him the representative 
of the nation and the successor of Moses. 

A few verses in this section, 448 10 510-12 71 gisb. 17 - 21 ^ are 
generally assigned to P, but they are so isolated and so 
vague that nothing can be done with them except catalogue 
them, and express the doubt whether they ever belonged 
to a separate work. 

(5) In chs. 13-21 the situation is different, and the 
critical results more uncertain. The same three sources 
can be traced as in the earlier section; but, on the one 
hand, the portions assigned to P take a character and 
range wholly unlike those which characterize this 
document throughout the Pentateuch; on the other, 
it is still a subject of debate whether the section owes 
its final form to a Deuteronomic or a Priestly editor, 
D or P, The present writer’s view is that D edited this 
section also, using as his sources JE and what is called P. 
(The other view is held, e,g„ by Driver.) 

(1) P (so called), as the more complete, is given 
first. It began with the assembly of the tribes at 
Shiloh for the division (IS^), and a statement as to the 
lot assigned to the 2h tribes (1345-38). h then pro- 
ceeded to the division (144-5). The lot of Judah is first 
described (ISi-i®- 20 - 44 . 48 - 62 ). Then follows the lot of 
the children of Joseph (16<-8 174*- sf ^ 9 ». 9 c. 10 .), who 
are counted as two, and of whom Manasseh, as first- 
born, is named first. The lots of Benjamin (1844-»«), 


Simeon (194-8), Zebulun (vv.io-io), Issachar (vv 47 - 23 )^ 
Asher (vv^^-si), Naplitaii (\v. 82 - 30 ), Han (\\ 4o-if> 4S) 
are described, and then comes a conclusion (v bi) corre- 
sponding with the opemng (184). On this followed the 
law and list of the cities of refuge (204-8* ea. 7 - 9 ), and ahst 
of the Levitical cities (214-42). 

(2) D incorporated with this, material drawn from 
JE. He introduced the division of the land with a 
review of the undivided land, and a statement of the 
lot assigned to the tribes (134-44). He therefore 
dislodged the introduction ( 184 ) . Into the lot of Judah 
he inserted the account of Caleb’s settlement there 
(148-45 1514-19)^ and of Jerusalem (v.®®). [Vv. 45-47 may 
be a late addition, written, after the Philistines had 
disappeared, to conform Judah’s boundary to the 
ideal of v.42J. into the lot of the children of Joseph 
he inserted matenal from the older source (164-3* «• 
171 b 2 6 . 8 9b. iob-i 8 )^ which represented the lot of 
the sons as one (I 744 - 18 ). Before the lot of Benjamin 
he placed the statement of a survey made for the seven 
remaining tribes (182-6- s-io [from JE; yJ is from Dj). 
This may represent the historical fact that the two 
strong clans of Judah and Ephraim were the first to 
be settled. But the break at this point in the original 
source gave occasion to insert 184 here. In the descrip- 
tion of the remaining seven lots only a few verses (IQo 47 . 
49f ) come from JE, but the list of Naphtah’s cities 
(vv.32-89)^ which is entirely different in character from 
the description of the other lots, may be from JE, 
according to which (IS®) the country was distributed 
by cities. This is one of the facts which support those 
who hold that P edited JE. 

It deserves notice that the account of Judah, Benjamin, 
and Simeon — the districts which were inhabited after the 
Exile — ^is more exhaustive than that of the others. The 
fact suggests that the editor, who gave the book its final 
form, wrote at a late date, or at least that late hands re- 
•touched the book 

In the account of the cities of refuge (ch. 20), “4), 

which have been added to the earlier source, are absent from 
the LXX. They must have been added at a late date to 
bring thesection into agreement with the Deuteronomic law. 

(3) D concluded the section on the division of the land 
with his formal close, 2 143-46. 

(c) In chs. 22-24 D took the account of the dismissal 
of the 2i tnbes (22o-34) from P, providing it with his 
own introduction (vv.4-6). The account is late, since 
it views the conquest as simultaneous, complete, and 
national. He took ch. 24 — the renewal of the covenant 
— from JE (probably E), and added only a few verees 
(lib 13 31). To these he attached Joshua’s parting 
counsels (ch. 23). 

The source named P takes much the same position 
about the conquest as the final editor. The chief 
difference lies in the fact that it associates Eleazar 
with Joshua, but these two formally divide the con- 
quered territory. 

It seems probable that the Book of Joshua once 
formed part of a greater whole — a history written in the 
Deuteronomic spirit and based on earlier sources, 
which covered the period from the conquest to the 
kingdom. This view is tenable along with the opinion 
that P was the final editor, who, adding some sections 
on the division which he extracted from older sources, 
brought the book to its present form, 

A. C. Welch, 

JOSXAH,— 1. King of Judah, who succeeded his 
father Amon when only eight years old (2 K 224). The 
religious condition of the people, which was bad under 
Araon, continued without essential improvement, so 
far as we know, until the eighteenth year of Josiah. 
The sudden change then made resulted from the finding 
of the Book of Instruction in the Temple (v.^); but 
it is possible that the minds of king and people were 
prepared for it by the Scythian invasion. The demand 
of the book for a thorough reformation powerfully 
affected the king and his officers. The book was read 
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publicly, and king and people entered into a solemn 
covenant to act according to its injunctions Its 
central demand was the removal of all altars in the 
country except the one at Jerusalem. This was hence- 
forth to be the only sanctuary in Judah. The carrying 
out of this programme is related in detail, and we learn 
that the conclusion of the work was marked by the 
celebration of the Passover in a new manner and with 
unusual solemmty ). 

Josiah's reign was characterized by justice, as we 
learn from Jeremiah, but we know no more of it until 
the end of the king’s hfe. The Assyrian empire was 
tottering to its fall, and Pharaoh-necho thought to 
seize the provinces nearest him and attach them to 
Egypt. He therefore invaded Palestine with an army. 
Josiah was ill-advised enough to attempt resistance. 
In the battle which ensued he was slam (2329). His 
motive in undertaking this expedition has been much 
discussed. Probably he hoped to restore the real 
independence of Judah. That he was beloved by his 
people is indicated by their deep and long-continued 
mourning. 

2. Son of Zephaniah (Zee 6^®). H. P. Smith. 

JOSIAS « Josiah, king of Judah (1 Es V- i®- “-m- 
26. 28 29. 82^, Bar 1®); in 1 Es 8®« Josaphias. 

JOSIPHXAH. — The father of one of Ezra’s com- 
panions (Ezr 8^®); in 1 Es 8^® Josaphias. 

JOT AND TITTLE. — In Mt 6i* Jesus says, ’ Till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled’ (HLk The Greek 

words 'iSta and keraia (WH kerea) were translated by 
Tindale ‘lott’ and ‘tytle,’ and these forms were retained 
in all the versions. The 1611 ed. of AV has ‘iote’ (one 
syllable) and ‘ title,* but modern printers have turned iote 
into *jot,* and ‘title’ into ‘tittle.* The iota is the 
smallest letter of the Greek alphabet, as is the yod in the 
later Hebrew, The keraia (literally * little horn ’ ) is any * 
small mark distinguishing one letter from another, like 
the stroke of a t. 

JOTBAH. — Named only in 2 K 21i®. It was probably 
in Judah, but the site is unknown. 

JOTBATHAH. — A station in the joumeyings of the 
Israelites (Nu 33®®', Dt 10^), described as *a land of 
brooks of waters.’ Its position is unknown, 

JOTBEAM (judge). — The youngest son of Jerubbaal, 
who, by hiding himself, escaped the massacre of his 
brethren by Abimelech (Jg 9®). When Abimelech had 
been proclaimed king by the Shechemites, Jotham 
appeared, close to where they were assembled, on Mt. 
Cieiizim, and addressed to them the ‘Parable of the 
Trees* (9®-®®), The parable, which is somewhat incon- 
gruous in parts, is intended as an appeal to the conscience 
of the Shechemites; in case the appeal should turn out 
to be fruitless (which indeed proved to be the case), 
Jotham utters a curse (v.®®) against both Abimelech and 
the Shechemites; this curse is shortly afterwards ful- 
filled. After his address, Jotham flees to Beer, fearing 
the vengeance of Abimelech, and we hear of him no 
more. W. 0. E. Oesterlet. 

JOTHAM.— 1. A king of Judah in the time of Isaiah. 
Bis father was afflicted with leprosy, and Jotham had 
some sort of regency before becoming sole ruler (2 K 15®). 
We know nothing of him except that he rebuilt or 
ornamented one of the gates of the Temple (v.®«), and 
that the hostilities which later culminated in the inva- 
sion of Judah began before his death (w.®^- *8). 

2. A Calebite (1 Oh 247). H. P. Smith. 

JOY.— 

The noun joy and its synonyms, rejoicing, gladness, mirth, 
the verb joy— more usually rejoice, also be (and make) joyful, 
he (and make) glad or merry — ^witn the corresponding adjec- 
tives, repr^ent in the OT a rich variety of Heb. synonyms not 
easily distinguishable. NT Greek expresses the emotion 
by three leading words: (a) the ordinary chara (vb. chaird\ 
cf. eharie, * grace ); (6) a termsignifjdng excited, demonstra- 
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tive joy, exultation — as noun rendered ‘gladness* (Lk 1“ 
Ac 24®, He 1“; ‘e.xceeding joy’ in Jude 24), as vb. be 
exceeding glad’ (Mt 5 ^ 2 , Rev 107), or ‘ rejoice greatly (Ac 
16®S 1 P 1® ® 41 ®) — never found in Paul; (c) almostpeculiar 
to Paul (who uses noun and vb 34 times in 1 and 2 Cor., 
8 times m Ro., and 8 times elsewhere), denoting joy over 
some personal distinction or possession and mostly rendered 
‘glorying’ or ‘boasting’ by AV, by RV uniformly ‘glory- 
ing,’ except in Ro 5^' where it appears twice as ‘ rejoicing, 
(d) In Lk 12^9 152 ® etc , 2 Co 22, we find a familiar Gr. word 
for festive, socicdjoy; (e) in Ac 2722etc., Ja6^®,asinailarterm 
signifying cheeajulness or high spirits. The Beatitudes of 
OT (under the formula ‘Blessed,’ or ‘Happy, is the man,’ 
etc , as in Ps 1^ 127®) and of the NT (Ii^ 5®® etc ) (»me 
under this head, as they set forth the objective eonmtionSj 
spiritual or material, of religious happmess; while ‘peace’ 
(^ignates the corresponding inward state forming the 
substratum of joy, which is happiness in its livelier but 
fluctuating emotional moods. Joy is to peace as the sun- 
shine and bright colours are to the calm light and sweet air of 
a summer day: on the relations of the two, see Jn 14^ 27f 
1511 1619 - 33 , Ro 1417 151 ® ®2' , Gal 522 , Ph 41-7 etc.). 

Joy is more conspicuous in Christianity than in 
any other religion, and in the Bible than in any other 
literature. Psychologically, joy is the index of health, 
resulting from the adequate engagement of the affections 
and the vigorous and harmomous exercise of the powers; 
it is the sign that the soul has found its object. In the 
OT, as between J" and Israel, joy is mutual. Its ascrip- 
tion to J" indicates the realism of the Heb. conception 
of the Divine personality: J" ‘rejoices in his works 
(Gn 1®' etc., Ps 104®i), and ‘rejoices over’ His people 
‘for good’ (Dt 309, Zeph 3i7 etc.; cf. Lk 157- i®). 
‘ The righteous’ in turn ‘ rejoice in J"’ (Ps 97“ 149® etc.), 
in the fact that they have such a God and know Him 
(Ps 48'' 16“' 100 etc.) — this is the supreme happiness 
of life, it is ‘life’ in the full sense (Ps 36® 63'-' etc.)— 
particularly in His ‘mercy’ and ‘faithfulness’ and 
‘salvation’ (Ps 21i-7 517-i7 85. 891’®, Is 259, Hab ), 
in His wise and holy ‘statutes’ (Dt 47' , Ps 119); they 
‘rejoice before J",’ expressing their joy by sacrifice 
and feast (Dt 12'®-“ etc.), they rejoice in the natural 
boons of Ufei in the guidance of Providence (Ps 103. 
116. 118 etc.), in national blessings and success (Ex 15, 
1 K 888, Is 55, Neh 124® etc.), in J^’s ‘judgments’ 
on wrong-doers (1 S 2'-i®, Ps 484*- 68'"® etc ), and in 
His ‘premises,’ which bring hope and light into the 
darkest days (Ps 27'"®, Jer 15“, Zee 2'® 9® etc.). 

The OT joy in God breaks out again in the CJantides 
of the NT (Lk P®® o®®- 228ff ), being aU the while 
sustained on ‘the hope of Israel,’ and gathering in 
the hidden reservoir of pious Jewish hearts. This ‘joy 
in God* was strong in Jesus; the intimations given by 
Mk 218-22, Mt 5'®-“ 6i«ff- 25-34 1116-19, Lk lO*! and 16 
(the whole ch.), Jn 2^-“ 15“ 17“, should correct the 
one-sided impression that in His ordinary temper our 
Lord was the ‘man of sorrows’; the glow of happiness 
felt in His company formed an element in the charm of 
Jesus. Christian joy is associated with the ‘finding’ 
of life’s ‘treasure* in true religion (Mt 1344 etc.), with 
the receiving of salvation through Christ (Ac 24® 16®4, 

1 Th 1«), with the influence of the Holy Spirit on the soul 
(Ro 1417, Gal 5®, Eph S'®-®®), with success in work for 
God and man, and hope of heavenly reward (Lk lO®®'-, 
Jn 438, Ro 12“ Ph 118, 1 P 413; cf. Ps 17“' 126®), 
and with spintual fellowship and friendship (Ro 12i®, 

2 Co 77-1®, Ph 2iff*, 2 Jn 4 etc.) — Hhe fruit of the Siririt 
is love, joy,* etc., an inseparable pair (see Jn 15»-i4). 
The adversities which destroy earthly happiness, like 
obstructions crossing a stream that rises from some 
deep spring, go to sw^ the tide of joy in the breast of the 
children of God; see, e.g., Mt Si®* , Jn 16®*, As 64i, 
Ro 6»-“ 88i-«», 1 P l«-i2, Rev 714-17, Is 35. 

G. G. Findlat. 

JOZABAD. — ^1. 2. 3. Three of David’s heroes (1 Oh 
12* »®**). 4. The eponym of a Levitical fanuly (2 Ch 
311* 859 [1 jjs !• Joraxal). 6. A priest who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr lO®* n Es 9*2 OcideluB] ). 6. A Levite 
(Ezr 8®* [1 Es 8®* Josaodus] lO®® [i Es 92® Joiabdui]). 
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7. An expounder of the Law (Neh 8^ [1 Es 9« Jozabdus]). 

8, An inhabitant of Jerusalem (Neh 

JOZABDUS.— 1. 1 Es 923«Ezr lO^ Jozabad. 2. 

1 Es 92® = Ezr 102® Zabbai. 3. 1 Es 9^® = Neh 8? Jozabad. 

JOZACAR. — In 2 K 1221 it is said that Jozacar ben- 
Shimeath and Jehozabad ben-Shomer murdered Joash. 
The parallel 2 Ch 242® makes it clear that there was but 
one murderer named, and that his name has been 
duplicated. Jozacar and Zechanah have the same 
meaning, ‘ Jahweh remembers.’ W. F. Cobb. 

JOZADAK. — See Jehozadak. 

JUBAL. — A son of Lamech by Adah, and inventor of 
musical instruments, Gn 421 (J). The name prob. 
contains an allusion to ydbU, ‘ ram’s horn.’ 

JUBILEE. — See Sabbatical Yeab. 

JUBILEES, BOOK OP.— See Apocalyptic Litbka- 
TURE, § 2. 

JUCAL — See Jehucal. 

JUDiBA.-A name first appearing in To 1^® as 
applied to the old kingdom of Judah (of which Judosa is 
merely the Graeco-Roman equivalent), — as it was re- 
occupied after the Captivity by the returned descen- 
dants of subjects of the Southern Kingdom. Though 
sometimes (as m Lk 23®, and more definitely in Ac lO®^ 
261®) loosely employed to denote the whole of Western 
Palestine, the name was properly confined to the 
southernmost of the three districts into which the 
Roman province of Western Palestine was divided — the 
other two being Gahlee and Samaria. It lay between 
Samaria on the north and the desert of Arabia Petraea 
on the south; but its exact boundanes cannot be 
stated more defimtely. After the death of Herod, 
Archelaus became ethnarch of Judaea, and after his 
deposition it was added to the province of Syria, and 
governed by a procurator with his headquarters in 
Caesarea. 

It was in the wildemess of Judsea that John the 
Baptist came forward as the forerunner of Christ 
(Mt 3^; cf. Mk 1® and Lk 3®, ‘the wilderness’). It 
is probably the same as the ‘wilderness of Judah’ 
(Jg 1“, Ps 631 [title], the desert tract to the W. of the 
Dead Sea. R. A. S. Macalister. 

JUDAH (‘he is to be praised’; the popular etymol- 
ogies seem to regard the name as an unabbreviated 
Hoph. impf. of ‘to praise’). — Judahis represented 

as the fourth son of Leah by Jacob (Gn 29®® [J] 352® 
[P]) . Though he was of late birth, the Judaean document 
(J) nevertheless gives him precedence over Reuben, 
the firstborn, who is favoured by the later Ephraimite 
document E. According to J, it was Judah who pro- 
posed to sell Joseph m order to avert the danger 
which threatened him at the hands of his brethren 
(Gn 372®ff). Similarly, when they return to Joseph’s 
house with the silver cup, J gives the pre-eminence to 
Judah, and makes him spokesman for all in his pathetic 
appeal to Joseph (44 m-«). Reuben, because of his 
lust towards Bilhah (Gn 49®, cf. SS*®), and Simeon and 
Levi, because of their barbarous conduct towards the 
Shechemites, fall before their enemies and into dis- 
favour with their brethren, and Judah succeeds to the 
primogenitureship. 

A tradition is preserved in Gn 38 which is generally 
supposed to be of great value as bearing upon the early 
development of the tribe. Judah is there said to have 
withdrawn himself from his brethren and to have gone 
down to a certain AduUamite whose name was Hirah. 
There he met with Bath-shua, a Canaanitess, whom he 
took to wife. She bore him three sons, Er, Onan, and 
Shelah. Er and Onan were slain by Jahweh for their 
wickedness. Er’s widow, Tamar, a Canaanitess also, 
it seems, posing by the wayside as a hierodule, enticed 
Judah to intercourse with her, and of her the twin sons 
Perez and Zerah were bom to Judah, This story is 
usually held to be based upon facts of tribal history, 
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though cast in the form of personal narrative, and also 
to prove clearly that Judah, like other tribal names, is 
but the eponymous head of the tnbe. It points to the 
settlement of Judah m the region of AduUam and its 
umon with foreign stock. Hirah is a Canaanite clan; 
Er and Onan stand for two other clans which became 
umted to Judah, but early disappeared, the other three 
continued to exist as constituents of Judah. Besides 
these It would appear that in the time of David the 
Calebite and Jerahmeelite tribes, mentioned in 1 Ch 2 
as descendants of Perez, were incorporated into the 
tribe. In 1 S 27^® SO^® they still appear to be inde- 
pendent, though the Chronicler makes both Caleb and 
Jerahmeel descendants of Judah through Perez and 
Hezron, to whom also he traces David. In Nu 13 (P) 
Caleb, who is sent by Moses as one of the spies, belongs 
to Judah; but in Nu 32i2, Jos 14® 1® (R), Jg 3 etc., he 
is a Kenizzite, the son of Kenaz. From the last passage 
we see that Othmel, whose chief centre was iEiiath- 
sepher (Debir), was another closely related tribe, and 
both appear from Gn 36^® ®2 (p) to have been Edomites, 
Kenites, commonly supposed to be of Midianite origin, 
we are told in Jg 1“, also went up from Jericho with 
Judah into the Wilderness. 

Of all these foreign elements by which the tribe of 
Judah was increased, the Calebite was the most im- 
portant. In fact the Chronicler makes theJudahite 
stock consist largely of the descendants of Hezron. It 
was the Calebite capital, Hebron, tbat under David 
(himself said to be Hezronite) became the capital of 
Judah. After this time the history of the tnbe becomes 
the history of the Southern Kingdom. 

P’s Sinai census (Nu 127) gives 74,600, and that of 
the Wilderness 76,500 (Nu 2622). 

The territory of the tnbe is descnbed in Jos 15^- (P); 
but this is late and an ideal apportionment. In the 
Song of Deborah Judah is not even mentioned, because 
‘it was not yet made up by the fusion of Israelite, 
Canaamte, Edomite, and Arabic elements,’ as Stade 
(OVI 113) puts it. The Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49«®-) 
and that of Moses (Dt 337) reflect conditions during the 
monarchy. How the tnbe entered W. Canaan and 
obtained its early seat around Bethlehem it is im- 
possible to say. See also Tribes of Israel. 

James A. Craig. 

JUDAH.— 1. See preced. article. 2. Ezr 3® (cf. Neh 
12®) = 1 Es 5®8 Joda. 3. A Levite, Ezr lO®®-! Es 92® 
Judas. 4. An overseer, Neh 11®. 5. A pnest’s son, 
Neh 12®®. 6. Lk 1®®; see Jutah. 7. See next article. 

JUDAH ‘upon (AV) or at (RV) Jordan’ (Jos 19®®) is 
a very doubtful site. It is the general opimon that the 
text of this passage must be corrupt, and that the name 
of some place near Jordan, perhaps Chlnneroth, may 
have been lost. E. W, G. Mastbbman. 

JUDAISM.— See Israel, II. §§ 5. 6. 

JUDAS (in Apocr.), the Gr. equivalent of the Heb. 
name Judah, 1. The third son of Mattathias, called 
Maccabsus (1 Mac 2® etc.). See Maccabees, § 2. 
2. One of two captains who stood by Jonathan at Hazor 
(1 Mac 1170). 3. A Jew holding some important position 
at Jerusalem; he is named in the title of a letter sent 
from the Jews of Jerusalem and Judaea and the Jewish 
Senate to their brethren in Egypt, and to a certain 
Aristobulus (2 Mac li®). 4, A son, probably the eldest, 
of Simon the Maccabee (1 Mac 162). in 135, he, with 
his father and another brother named Mattathias, 
was murdered at Dok by Ptolemy, the son of Abubus 
(16»-i7). 6, 1 Es 928* Judah of Ezr lO®®. 

JUDAS (in NT).— 1. Judas Iscariot.— See following 
artide. 

2. Judas, the son of James (see Jambs, 4), one of the 
twelve Apostles (Lk6W),calledbyMt.(10®)Lebb»U8and 
by Mk. (378) Thaddaeus. The only thing recorded of him 
is that, when Jesus promised in the Upper Room to 
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manifest Himself to the man that loved Him, he inquired : 
‘Lord, what is come to pass that thou wilt manifest 
thyself unto us, and not unto the world?’ (Jn 14“ RV); 
showing that he shared the common ideal of the Messi- 
amc Ivingdom. He pictured it as a worldly kingdom, 
and was expecting that Jesus would presently flash forth 
in majesty before an astomshed world and ascend the 
throne of David; and he wondered what could have 
happened to prevent this consummation. 

3. Judas, the Lord’s brother (Mt 1356= Mk ©s).— See 
Brethren op the Lord. He was the author of the 
Short Epistle of Jude (i.e. Judas), where he styles himself 
‘the servant of Jesus Chnst and brother of James' (v.*), 
and, like James, exhibits a stern zeal for morality. 

4. Judas, the G-alilasan. — He is so called both in the 
NT (Ac 557) and in Josephus, though he belonged to 
Gamala in Gaulamtis on the eastern side of the Lake of 
Gahlee; perhaps because Galilee was the scene of his 
patriotic enterprise. At the enrolment or census under 
Quinnius in a.d. 7, Judas raised an insurrection. He 
penshed, and his followers were scattered, but their spirit 
did not die. They banded themselves into a patriotic 
fraternity under the sigmficant name of the Zealots, 
pledged to undying hostihty against the Roman tyranny 
and ever eager for an opportunity to throw off its yoke. 

5. Judas, a Jew of Damascus (Ac His house was 

in the Straight Street, and Saul of Tarsus lodged there 
after his conversion. 

6. Judas Barsabbas, one of two deputies— Silas being 

the other — who were chosen by the rulers of the Church 
at Jerusalem to accompany Paul and Barnabas to 
Antioch, and report to the believers there the Council’s 
decision on the question on what terms the Gentiles should 
be admitted into the Chnstian Church (Ac 15^-^), 
Judas and Silas are described as ‘chief men among 
the brethren' (v.“) and ‘prophets’ (v.“). Since they 
bore the same patronymic, Judas may have been a 
brother of Joseph Barsabbas (Ac l^s). 7. An ancestor 
of Jesus (Lk 350 ). Da'^^d SinTH. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT. — One of the Twelve, son of 
Simon Iscanot (Jn 67i 13“ RV). Iscariot (more 
correctly Iscarioth) means ‘the man of Kenoth.’ Kenoth 
was a town in the south of Judsea, and Judas was the 
•nly one of the Twelve who was not a Gahlaean. He had 
an aptitude for business, and acted as treasurer of the 
Apostle-band (Jn 126 13“). 

Judas turned traitor, and sold the Lord to the high 
priests for thirty pieces of silver, the pnce of a slave 
(Ex 2152); and this dire treachery constitutes one of 
the hardest problems of the Gospel history. It seems 
to present an inevitable dilemma: either Jesus did not 
know what would happen, thus failing in foresight and 
discernment; or, as St. John expressly declares (e®^). 
He did know, and yet not only admitted Judas to the 
Apostolate, but appointed him to an offlce which, by 
exciting his cupidity, facilitated his crime. A solution 
of the problem has been sought by making out in various 
ways that Judas was not really a cnminal. 

(1) In early days it was held by the Cainites, a Gnostic 
sect, that Judas had attained a higher degree of spintual 
enlightenment than his fellows, and compassed the death of 
Jesus because he knew that it would break the power of the 
evil spirits, the rulers of this world. (2) Another ancient 
theory is that he was indeed a covetous man and sold the 
Master for greed of the pieces of silver, but never thought 
that He would be slain. He anticipated that He womd, 
as on previous occasions, extricate Himself from the bands 
of His enemies; and when he saw Him condemned, he was 
overwhelmed with remorse. He reckoned, thought Paulus 
in more recent times, on the multitude risina and rescu- 
ing their hero from the rulers (3) He shared the general 
wonderment of the disciples at the Lord’s procrastination 
in coming forward as the King of Israel and claimmg the 
throne of David, and thought to force His hand and pre- 
cipitate the desired consummation. ‘ His hope was,’ says 
De Quincey, ‘that Christ would no longer vacillate; he 
would be forced into giving the signal to the populace of 
Jerusalem, who would then rise unanimously.’ Ca. Rosegger, 
INBIf Eng. tr. p. 263. (4) His faithin his Master’s Messiah* 
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ship, thought Neander, was wavering. If He were really 
the Messiah, nothing could harm Him; if He were not. He 
would pensh, and it would be nght that He should . 

Such attempts to justify Judas must be dismissed. 
They are contrary to the Gospel narrative, which repre- 
sents the Betrayal as a hornble, indeed diabolical, cnme 
(cf. Jn 6^6, Lk 223 4), if the Lord chose Judas with 
dear foreknowledge of the issue, then, dark as the mystery 
may be, it accords with the providential ordering of 
human affairs, being in fact an instance of an ancient 
and abiding problem, the ‘irreconcilable antinomy’ of 
Divine foreknowledge and human free will It is no 
whit a greater mystery that Jesus should have chosen 
Judas with clear prescience of the issue, than that God 
should have made Saul king, knowing what the end 
would be. 

Of course Judas was not chosen because he would turn 
traitor, but because at the outset he had in him the 
possibihty of better things; and this is the tragedy of 
his career, that he obeyed his baser impulses and sur- 
rendered to their domination. Covetousness was his 
besetting sm, and he attached himself to Jesus because, 
hke the rest of the disciples, he expected a nch reward 
when his Master was seated on the throne of David. 
His disci pleship was a process of disillusionment. He 
saw his worldly dream fading, and, when the toils closed 
about his Master, he decided to make the best of the 
situation. Since he could not have a place by the 
throne, he would at least have the thirty shekels. 

His resolution lasted long enough to carry through the 
crime, He made his bargain with the high priests 
(Mt 26^-16 = Mk 1410 11 = Lk 223-6) evidently on the 
Wednesday afternoon, when Jesus, after the Great 
Indictment (Mt 23), was occupied with the Greeks who 
had come craving an interview (Jn 1220-22) , and promised 
to watch for an opportunity to betray Him into their 
hands. He found it next evemng when he was dis- 
missed from the Upper Room (Jn 1327-30). He knew 
that after the Supper Jesus would repair to Gethsemane, 
and thither he conducted the rulers with their band of 
soldiers. He thought, no doubt, that his work was now 
done, but he had yet to crown his ignominy. A diflflculty 
arose. It lay with the soldiers to make the arrest, and, 
seeing not one man but twelve, they knew not which to 
take; and Judas had to come to their assistance. He 
gave them a token: ‘The one whom I shall kiss is he’; 
and, advancing to Jesus, he greeted Him with custom- 
ary reverence and kissed Him effusively (Mt 26^2-60 « 
Mk 14<3-46 = Lk 2247-49). 

It must have been a terrible ordeal for Judas, and in 
that hour his better nature reasserted itself. He realized 
the enormity of what he had done; and he followed his 
Master and, in an agony of remorse, watched the tragedy 
of His tnal and condemnation by the Sanhedrin. It 
maddened him; and as the high priests were leaving the 
HaU of Hewn Stone, the Sanhedrin’s meeting-place, he 
accosted them, clutching the accursed shekels in his wild 
hands. ‘I have sinned,’ he cried, ‘m that I betrayed 
innocent blood,’ He thought even now to annul the 
bargain, but they spurned him and passed to the 
Sanctuary. He followed, and, ere they could close 
the entrance, hurled the coins after them into the Holy 
Place; then rushed away and hanged himself (Mt 273-5). 

Such is St, Matthew’s account. The tragedy was so 
appalling that legends grew apace in the primitive 
Church, and St. Luke has preserved one of these in a 
parenthesis in St, Peter's speech at the election of 
Matthias (Ac 1“ i®). One is glad to think that St, 
Matthew's is the actual history. Judas sinned ternbly, 
but he terribly repented, and one wishes that, instead of 
destroying his miserable hfe, he had rather fled to the 
Cross and sought mercy at the feet of his gracious Lord. 
There was mercy in the heart of Jesus even for Judas. 

Was Judas present at the Eucharist in the Upper Room? 
St. John alone mentions his departure; and since he does 
not record the institution of the Supper« it is open to 
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< 4 Uestioii whether the traitor ‘ went out ’ after it or before 
It. From Lk 221’*®! it has been argued that he was 
present, but St Luke’s arrangement is different from that 
of St Matthew and St. Mark, who put the institution 
after the announcement of the Betrayal (Mt 2621-29 = 
Mk 1418 - 2 S). According to St John’s account, Judas 
seems to have gone out immediately after the announce- 
ment, the institution following and ch. 14 being the 
Communion Address. David Smith. 

JUDE, EPISTLE OP. — This short epistle is an earnest 
warning and appeal, couched in vivid and picturesque 
language, addressed to a church or a circle of churches 
which have become suddenly exposed to a mischievous 
attack of false teaching. 

1. Contents.— (1) Text, — For its length Jude offers 
an unusual number of textual problems, the two most 
important of which are in v.® and vv .22 23 . Though 
the RV IS piobably nght in translating ‘Lord* in v.5, 
many ancient authorities read ‘Jesus.’ Also, the 
position of ‘once’ is doubtful, some placing it in the 
following clause. In vv.®®* 23 editors differ as to whether 
there are two clauses or three. The RV, following 
the Sinaitic, has three; and Weymouth also, who, 
however, follows A in his ‘resultant’ text based on a 
consen.«?us of editorial opinion. But there is much in 
favour of a two-claused sentence beginning with either 
‘have mercy* or ‘refute.* 

(2) Outline . — 

(i ) Salutation, w.i 2 . The letter opens most appro- 
priately with the prayer that mercy, peace, and love may 
increase among the readers, who are guarded by the love 
of God unto the day when Jesus Christ will appear. 

( 11 .) Occ.asion of the Epistle, w .2 *. With affectionate 
greeting Jude informs his readers that he was engaged upon 
an epistle setting forth the salvation held by all Christians 
— Jew.s and Gentiles — when he was surprised by news which 
showed him that their primary need was warning and ex- 
hortation; for the one ^gospel which has been entrusted to 
the keeping of the ‘saints' had been endangered in their 
case by a surreptitious invasion of false teachers, who turned 
the gospel of grace into a plea for lust, thereby practically 
denying the lordship of Jesus Christ. It had long been 
fo retold that the Church would befaced by this crisis through 
these persons. (This was a common expectation in the 
Apostolic age; see 2 Th 1 Ti 41 , 2 Ti 3^** 4®, 2 P 3®, Mt 

2411 «.) 

(iii.) Warnings from history, Versed ^ they are 

in Sonpture, they should take warning from the judgments 
of God under the Old Covenant. His people were destroyed 
forapostasy, though they had lately beensavedfromEgypt. 
Even angels were visited with eternal punishment for break- 
ing bounds, and for fornication like that for which after- 
wards the cities of the plain perished. These are all awful 
examples of the doom that awaits those guilty of apostasy 
and sensuality. , , , . , r 

(iv.) Description of the invaders, Boasting of 

their own knowledge through visions, these false teachers 
abandon themselves to sensuality, deny retnbution, and 
scoff at the power of a spintual world. Yet even Michael 
the archangel, when contending with Satan for the body 
of MoseiS, did not venture to <iispute his function as Accuser, 
hut left him and his blasphemies to a higher tribunal. But 
these persons, profes.ringa knowledgeof thesnmtual realm of 
which they are really ignorant, have no other knowledge tmn 
that of sensual passion like the beasts,^ and are on their 
way to ruin. Sceptical like Cain, greedy inciters to lust like 
Balaam, rebellious like Korah, they are plunging into de- 
struction. Would-be shepherds, they sacnleno^ly poUute 
the love-feasts: delusive prophets, h 9 pelessly dead m sin, 
shameless in their apostasy, theirs is the doom foretold 
by Enoch on the godless. They murmur against their 
fate, which they have brought upon themselves by lewd- 
ness and they bluster, though on occasion they cnnge for 
their own advantage. , _ _ 

(V.) The conduct of the Christian m this crisis, vy.w-». 
The (5hurch need not he surprised by this attack, since it 
was foretold by the Apostles as a sign of the end, but should 
resist the disintegrating influence of these essentially un- 
spiritual persons. The unity of the Church is to be pre- 
served by mutual edification in Divine truth, by prayer 
through the indwelling Spirit, by keeping within the range 
of Divine love, and by watching^for the day when ^nnst 
will come in mercy as Judge. Waverers must be merci- 
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fully dealt with; even the sensual are not past hope, though 
the work of rescue is very dangerous. 

(vi.) Doxology, 2 ®. God alone, who can guard the 
waverer from stumbling, and can remove the stains of sin 
and perfect our salvation through Jesus Christ, is worthy 
of alt glory. 

2. Situation of the readers.— The recipients of Jude 

may have belonged to one church or to a circle of churches 
in one district. They were evidently Gentiles, and of 
some standing (vv®* ®). The Epistle affords very 
little evidence for the locality of the readers, but Syria 
or the Hellenistic cities of Palestine seem to suit the 
conditions. Syria would be a likely field for a distortion 
of the Pauline gospel of grace (v.®). Also, if Jude was 
the brother of James of Jerualem, whose influences 
extended throughout Palestine and probably Syria 
(Gal 2® 12), the address in v.i is explained. Syria 
was a breeding-ground for those tendencies which 
developed into the Gnostic systems of the 2nd century 
Even as early as 1 Cor. ideas similar to these were 
troubling the Church (1 Co ), and when the 

Apocalypse was written the churches of Asia were dis- 
tressed by the Nicolaitans and those who, like Balaam, 
led the Israehtes into idolatrous fornication (Rev 2® 

16). In 3 Jn. there is further evidence of insubordi- 
nation to Apostohc authority. New esoteric doctrine, 
fornication, and the assumption of prophetic power 
within the Church for the sake of personal aggrandize- 
ment, are features common to all. Jude differs in not 
mentioning idolatry. Possibly magic played no in- 
considerable part in the practice of these libertines. 
We know that it met the gospel early in its progress 
(Ac 8®-2® ISC'is 1918* 19). There is, however, no trace 
in Jude of a highly elaborated speculative system like 
those of the 2nd cent Gnosticism. These persons 
deny the gospel by their lives, — a practical rather than 
an intellectual revolt against the truth. The inference 
from vv.6*7 is that these errorists would not refuse to 
acknowledge the OT as a source of instruction; being 
in this also unlike Gnostics of the 2nd century. The 
phenomenon, as it is found in Jude, is quite explicable 
in the last quarter of the 1st century. 

3. Authorship. — The author of this Epistle is very 

susceptible to literary influence, especially that of Paul. 
Compare Jude ^ with 1 Th 1®, 2 Th 21®; Jude « 
with 1 Co 2»; Jude 20 - with Ro 5® 8*«, Col 2®; Jude 
2®* 26 with Ro 1626-27, Col 122; and with the Pastoral 
Epistles frequently, e.g , 1 Ti 1® 6®* 6®, 2 Ti 3® ®- 4** . 

His relation to 2 Peter is so close that one probably 
borrowed from the other, though there is great diversity 
of opinion as to which. See Peter [Second Ep. of], 
4. (e) . Bigg suggests ‘ that the errors denounced m both 
Epistles took their origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
was spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his 
Second Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warn- 
ing of the urgency of the danger, and that St. Jude at 
once issued a similar letter to the churches in which 
he was personally interested.* Jude is also unique in 
the NT in his use of apocryphal writings — ^the Assumption 
of Moses in v.®, and the Book of Enoch in vv.®* i®— • 
almost in the same way as Scripture. 

The Jude who writes cannot be the Apostle Judas 
(Lk 6«, Ac 1»®), nor does he ever assume Apostolic 
authority. James (v.^) must be the head of the Jeru- 
salem Church, and the brother of our Lord. Jude 
probably called himself ‘servant* and not ‘brother* 
of Jesus Christ (Mt 13®®, Mk 6®), because he felt that his 
unbelief in Jesus in the days of His flesh did not make 
that term a title of honour, and he may have come to 
understand the truth that faith, not blood, constitutes 
true kinship with Christ. The difflculty of accounting 
for the choice of such a pseudonym, and the absence 
from the letter of any substantial improbability against 
the traditional view, make it reasonable to hold that 
Jude the brother of our Lord was the author. He may 
have written It between a.d. 75 and 80, probably before 
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81, for Hegesippus (170) states that Jude’s grandsons 
were small farmers in Palestine, and were brought 
before Domitian (81-96) and contemptuously dismissed. 

4. External testimony. — In the age of the Apostolic 
Fathers the only witness to Jude is the Didache, and 
that is so faint as to count for httle. By the beginning 
of the 3rd cent, it was well known in the west, being 
included in the Muratorian Fragment (c. 200) , commented 
upon by Clement of Alexandria, and accepted by Origen 
and by TertuUian. Eusebius places it among the * dis- 
puted’ books, saying that it had little early recognition. 
It is absent from the Peshitta version. The quotations 
from apocryphal writings hindered its acceptance, but 
the early silence, on the assumption of its genuineness, 
is to be accounted for chiefly by its brevity and its com- 
parative unimportance. R. A. Falconee. 

JUDGES. — An examination of Ex 18 shows that the 
Hebrew word for to ’judge' means originally to pro- 
nounce the oracle; thus, when we read of Moses sitting 
to ‘judge the people’ (v.^®), a reference to w.« 
shows that what is meant is the giving of Divine de- 
cisions: . the people come unto me to inquire of 

God: when they have a matter they come unto me; 
and I judge between a man and his neighbour, and I 
make them know the statutes of God, and his laws’ 
(cf. vv.“* ®®). In the next place, the same chapter 
shows the word in process of receiving a wider applica- 
tion; owing to the increasing number of those who 
come to seek counsel, only specially difiB.cult cases are 
dealt with by Moses, while the ordinary ones are de- 
puted to the heads of the families, etc., to settle (vv.2s*“). 
A ‘judge’ was therefore originally a pnest who pro- 
nounced oracles; then the elders of the people became 
judges. But at an early period the functions of the 
‘judges,’ at any rate the more important of them, were 
exercised by a chief, chosen from among the elders 
probably on account of superior skill in warfare, — an 
hereditary succession would, however, naturally tend 
to arise— who was to all intents and purposes a king. 
So the probability is that those who are known as 
the ‘judges’ in popular parlance were in reality kings 
in the ordinary sense of the word. In connexion 
with this it is interesting to note that in somewhat 
later times than those of the ‘judges* one of the 
main duties of the king was to judge, see e.p. 2 S 
*. . . there is no man deputed of the king to hear 
thee. Absalom said moreover, Oh that I were made 
judge in the land. . . . And on this manner did Absalom 
to all Israel that came to the kmg for judgment’ (cf., 
further, 1 K 39, 2 K 155); moreover, ‘judge’ and ‘king* 
seem to be used synonymously m Am 2®, Hos 7’, Ps 2^®. 
The offer of the kingship (hereditary) to the ‘judge* 
Gideon (Jg 8*®® ) fully bears out what has been said. 
The fact probably is that the Deuteronomic legislators, 
on theocratic grounds, called those rulers ‘judges 'who 
were actually kings in the same sense as Saul was; 
fundamentally there was no difference between the two, 
but nominally a difference was implied, 

W. 0. E. Obstbelbt. 

JUDGES (Book of).— 1. Name.— The Heb. title 
STidphetm (‘Judges *) is parallel to MeiakhXm (‘Kmgs*); 
l^th are abbreviations, the full title requiring in each 
case the prefixing of ‘the Book of’; this full title is 
found for Judges in the Syriac Version, for Kings in, e.p., 
2 Ch 20®5 (where ‘of Israel' is added) 242’. Just as 
the title ‘Kings* denotes that the book contains an 
account of the doings of the various kings who ruled 
over Israel and Judah, so the title ‘Judges* is given 
to the book because it describes the exploits of the 
different champions who were the chieftains of various 
sections of Israelites from the time of the entry into 
Canaan up -to the time of Samuel. It may well be 
questioned whether the title of this book was originally 
‘Judges,’ for it is difficult to see where the difference 
lies, fundamentally, between the ‘judges’ on the one 
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hand, and Joshua and Saul on the other; in the case 
of each the main and central duty is to act as leader 
against the foes of certain tribes. The title 
is not applied to three of these chieftains, namely, Ehud, 
Barak, and Gideon, and ‘seems not to have been found 
in the oldest of the author’s sources’ (Moore, Judges, p 
xii.). In the three divisions of which the Hebrew 
Canon is made up, the Book of Judges comes in the 
first section of the second division, being reckoned 
among the ‘Former Prophets* (Joshua, Judges, 1 and 
2 Sam., 1 and 3 Kings), the second section of the diviaon 
comprising the prophetical books proper. In the 
the Book of Butk is sometimes, in some MSS, included 
in that of Judges, other MSS treat the Pentateuch and 
Jos., Jg , Ruth as one whole. [For the meaning of the 
word ‘judges’ see preceding article] 

2. Contents. — The book opens with an account of the 
victones gamed by Judah and Simeon; Caleb appears 
as the leader of the tnbe of Judah, though he is not 
spoken of as one of the judges. There follows then an 
enumeration of the districts which the Israelites were 
unable to conquer; the reason for this is revealed by the 
messenger of Jahweh; It is because they had not obeyed 
the voice of Jahweh, but had made covenants with the 
people of the land, and had refrained from breaking 
down their altars. The people thereupon hft up their 
voices and weep (whence the name of the place, Boch'im)t 
and sacrifice to Jahweh. The narrative then abruptly 
breaks off. This section (1^2S) serves as a kind of 
Introduction to the book, and certainly cannot have 
belonged originally to it; ‘the whole character of Jg 
1^-25 gives evidence that it was not composed for the 
place, but is an extract from an older history of the 
Israelite occupation of Canaan* (Moore, p. 4). As 
this introduction must be cut away as not belonging 
to our book, a similar course must be followed 
with chs. 17-21; these form an appendix which does 
not belong to the book. It will be best to deal with 
the contents of these five chapters before coming to 
the book itself. The chapters contain two distinct 
narratives, and are, in their original form, very ancient; 
in each narrative there occurs twice the redactional 
note, ‘In those days there was no kmg in Israel* (17® 
18^ 191 2125), showing that the period of the Judges 
is implied. Chs. 17, 18 tell the story of the Ephraimite 
Micah, who made an ephod and teraphim for himself, 
and got a Levite to be a ‘father and a priest’ to him; 
but he is persuaded by 600 Danites to go with them 
and be their priest; they then conquer Laish and found 
a sanctuary there, in which a graven image (which had 
been taken from Micah) is set up. The narrative, 
therefore, purports to give an account of the origin of 
the sanctuary of Dan, and it seems more than probable 
that two traditions of this have been interwoven in these 
two chapters. In chs. 19-21 the story is told of how a 
concubine of a certain Levite left him and returned to 
her father; the Levite goes after her and brings her 
back. On their return they remain for a night in 
Gibeah, which belonged to the Benjamites; here the 
men of the city so maltreat the concubine that she is 
left dead on the threshold of the house in which her lord 
is staying; the Levite takes up the dead body, brings 
it home, and, after having cut it up, sends the pieces 
by the hands of messengers throughout the borders of 
Israel, as a call to avenge the outrage. Thereupon 
the Israelites assemble, and resolve to punish the 
Benjamites; as a result, the entire tribe, with the 
exception of six hundred men who manage to escape to 
the wilderness, is annihilated. Although six hundred 
men have survived, it appears inevitable that the 
tribe of Benjamin must die out, for the Israelites had 
sworn not to let their daughters marry Benjamites; 
this causes great distress in Israel. However, the 
threatened disaster of the loss of a tribe is averted 
through the Israelites procuring four hundred maidens 
from Jabesh in Gilead, the remaining two hundred 
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required being carried off by the Benjamites dunng 
the annual feast at Shiloh. The children of Israel 
then depart every man to his home. The narrative 
appropriately ends with the words, ‘Every man did 
that which was nght in his own eyes.’ Although 
these chapters have been very considerably worked 
over by later hands, it is probable that they have some 
basis m fact; it is difiScult to account for their existence 
at all on any other hypothesis, for in themselves they 
are quite purposeless; there cannot originally have been 
any object in wntmg such a gruesome tale, other than 
that of recording something that actually happened. 

The Book of Judges itself is comprised in 2«-163i; 
and here it is to be noticed, first of all, that a certain 
artificiality is observable in the structure; the exploits i 
of twelve men are recounted, and the idea seems to be 
that each represents one of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
thus; Judah is represented by Othniel, Benjamin by i 
Ehud, the two halves of the tribe of Manasseh by 
Gideon (West) and Jair (East), Issachar by Tola, 
Zebulun by Elon, Naphtali by Barak, Ephraim by 
Abdon, Gad by Jephthah, and Dan by Samson; besides 
these ten there are Shamgar and Ibzan, two unimportant 
Judges, but against them there are the two tribes Reuben 
and Simeon, who, however, soon disappear; while the 
tribe of Levi, as always, occupies an exceptional position. 
This general correspondence of twelve judges to the 
twelve tribes strikes one the more as artificial in that 
some of the judges play a very humble part, and seem 
to have been brought in to make up the number twelve 
rather than for anything else. The following is an 
outline of the contents of these chapters: — 

There is, first of all, an introduction (2®-3®) which contains 
a brief but comprehensive rttmme of the penod about to be 
dealt with; as long as Joshua was alive, it says, the children 
of Israel remained faithful to Jahwehj but after his death, 
and after the generation that knew him had passed away, 
thepeopleforsookJahweh,theGodoftheirfathers,andserved 
Bafiu and Ashtaroth; the consequence was that they were 
oppressed by the surrounding nations. 2^®*^® sound what 
is the theme of the whole book: the nation distressed, a 
judge raised up who delivers them from their oppressors, 
relapse into idolatry. The introduction closes with a list 
of the nations whicn had been left in the Promised Land 
with the express purpo^^f ‘proving’ the Israelites. [For 
the histoncal value of this Introduction, see § 6»] Of the 
twelve Judges dealt with, seven are of quite subordinate 
importance, little more than a bare mention of them bang 
recorded; they are; Othniel who delivers the children 
of Israel from (3ushan-nshathaim, king of Mesopotamia; 
he is mentioned incidentally in as marrjdng the daughter 
of Caleb; Shamgar (3®0i of whom nothing more is said than 
that he Idlled six hundred Philistines; Tola (lO-®); Jair 
(10®‘®); Ibzan (12S-^®); Mon (12ii ^®); and Aftcton 
Of real importance are the accounts which are given of the 
other five j udges. ( 1 ) Ehud, who delivers Israel from Eglou, 
kin g of Moab (312-30). (2) Barak, who is, however, rather the 
instrument of Deborah; chs.4. 5 give accounts, in prose and 
poetry respectively, of the IsraeUte victory over Sisera. (3) 
Qideon. Of the last there are hkewise two accounts (6-8® 
and with a later addition (S®^-^); some introductory 

words (61-1®) tell of the Midianite oppression; Cn-®* describe 
the call of Gideon, of which a second account is riven in 
026-32* the invasion of the Midianites and Gideoirs prep- 
arations to resist them (6®®-®®) follows; and in 6®®-^“ the 
story of the sign of the fleece is told. Ch. 7 gives a detailed 
account of Gideon’s victory over the Midianites, and 8i-® 
contains an appendix which tells of Ephraim’s dissatisfaction 
withGideoniornotsummoning them to repel the Midiamt^, 
and the skilful way in which Gideon pacifies them. In Jg 
§‘‘-21 comes the second account of Gideon’s victory, me 
result of which is the offer to him of the Mngshap and his 
refusal thereof (g®®-®*); S®®-®® forms a transition to the story 
of Gideon’s son, Abimelech (see belqw),^, (4) The history of 
Jephthah is prefaced by IQi’ i®, which tells of the Ammoiute 
oppression; Jephthah’s exploits are recounted in 11^-12"; 
a Kograpbioal note (ll‘-») introduoas the hero, and a lone 
passage (ll®-»*) follows, descnbing how the conflict with 
the Ammonites arose; it is a question conoermng the owne^ 
ship of the lands between the Jabbok and the Amqn, winch 
are claimed by the Ammonites, but which the Israeht^ 
Miaintain hare been in their possession for^ree himdred 
years. As no agreement is arrived at, war breaks out. A 
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section, which is of great interest archasologically pi®®-®®), 
teUs then of a vow which Jephthah made to Jahweh, to the 
effect that if he returned victorious from the impending 
struggle with the Ammonites, he would offer up in sacnfice 
the hrst person whom he met on his return coming out of 
his dwelling. He is inctonous, and the first to meet mm 
was, as according to the custom of the times he must have 
expected (see Jg S®®, 1 S 18® ^ Ps 68^0* Ids daughtei^the 
words m v.®®, ‘ and she had not known man,' are sii^ificant 
in t-hia connexion; — his vow he then proceeds to fulfil. The 
next passage ( 12^ -3) , which tells of a battle between J ephthah 
and the Ephraindtes, in which the latter are worsted , reminds 
one forcibly of Si-®, and the two passages are clearly related 
in some way. (5) Lastly, the history of Samson and his 
doings is recorded, chs. 13-16; these chapters contain three 
distinct stones, but they form a self-contained whole. The 
first story (ch. 13) tells of the wonderful experiences of the 
parents of the hero prior to his birth; how an angel foretold 
that he was to be bom, and that he was to be a Nazinte; 
and how the angel ascended m a flame from the altar on 
which Manoah Imd offered a sacrifice to Jahweh; vy.“ ® 
record his birth and his growth to manhood, the spirit of 
Jahweh being upon him. The fourteenth chapter gives^ an 
account of Samson’s courtship and marriage with the Philis- 
tine woman of Timnah: w.^-^ his first meeting with her, 
and his desire that his parents should go down to Timnah 
to secure her for him, they at first demur, but ultima^y 
they accompany him thither. His exploit with the lion, 
his riddle during the wedding-feast, the craft of his wife 
in obtaining the answer tc the nddle from him, and the way 
in which he paid the forfeit to the wedding guests for having 
found out the answer to tiie riddle, — all this is told in the 
remamder ot the chapter (vv.®-'^®). Further exploits are 
recounted in ch. 16. Samson's burning of the PhiJistines’ 
fields by sending into them foxes with burning torches tied 
to their tails ^i-®); the Philistines attack Judah m 
consequence, but the men of Judah bind Samson with the 
purpose of delivering him up; he, however, breaks his 
Bonds, and killa a thousand Pmlistmes with the jawbone of 
an ass (w ^-‘•^); the remaming verses describe the miracle 
of the origin of the spring in En-hakkore (w.‘ 8 “ 20 ), Ja 
ch. 16 there is a continuation of Samson’s adventures: his 
carrying off the gates ot Gaza (w.‘-®); his relationship with 
Delilah and her treachery, resulting in his final capture 
by the Philistines (w.*-®®); their rejoicing (w.*®-®®); the 
destruction of the house, and death of Samson (vr.®®-®®); 
his bunal (y.®!). 

The section d< 


' with Abimelech (ch. 9), though cer- 
tainly belonging to the Gideon chapters (6-8) stands on a 
somewhat different basis, inasmuch as Abinaelech is not 
reckoned among the judges (see following section): Abime- 
lech IS made king of Shechem (w.^-®); Jotham his brother, 
delivers his parable from Mt Genzim, and ^en flees (v.^-^)^; 

Gaal raises a revolt among the Shechtsmites,^ (w.*®-®®); 
Abimelech quells the revolt (w.®®-^^); Shechem is captured 
and destroyed (w.®2-^; its tower burned 
Abimelech’s attack on Thebez, and his death (yv. 
Lastly, there is the short section 10® -i®, which, like l‘-2 , 
partakes of the nature of Introduction, and is of late date. 

3. Arrangement and Sources. — The question of the 
sources of our book is a difficult and complicated one; 
the different hypotheses put forward are sometimes of 
a very contradictory character, and proportionately 
bewildering. It seems, indeed, not possible to assign, 
with any approach to certainty, the exact source of 
every passage in the book; but there are certain indica- 
tions which compel us to see that the book is compiled 
from sources of varying character and of different 
ages; so that, although we shall not attempt to specify 
a source for every passage — believing this to be impos- 
sible with the book as we now have it — yet it will be 
possible to point out, broadly, the 'mxtin sources from 
which it is compiled. 

(1) It may be taken for granted that the exploits 
of tribal heroes would be commemorated by their 
descendants, and that the narrative of these exploits 
would be composed very soon, probably immediately 
m some cases, after the occurrences. So ingrained is 
this custom, that even as late as the Middle Ages we find 
it still in vogue in Europe, the ‘Troubadours' being 
the counterpart of the singers of far earlier ages. It is 
therefore clear that there must have existed among 
the various Israehte tribes a body of traditional matter 
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regarding the deeds of tribal heroes which originally 
floated about orally within the cii cum scribed area 
of each particular tribe. Moreover, it is also well 
known that these early tiaditions weie mostly sung— 
or, to speak more correctly, recited — m a pnmitive 
form of poetry. The earliest sources, therefore, of our 
book must have been something of this character. 

(2) It is, however, quite certain that some inter- 
mediate stages were gone through before the immediate 
antecedents of our present book became existent. In 
the first place, there must have taken place at some 
time or other a collection of these ancient records which 
belonged onginally to different tnbes; one may con- 
fidently assume that a collection of this kind would 
have been put together from written materials, these 
materials would naturally have been of varying value, 
so that the collector would have felt himself perfectly 
justified in discriminating between what he had before 
him; some records he would retain, others he would 
discard, and if he found two accounts of some tradi- 
tion which he considered important, he would incorporate 
both. In this way there would have ansen the immediate 
antecedent to the Book of Judges in its original form. 
The ‘ Song of Deborah ’ may be taken as an illustration 
of what has been said. At some early period there was 
a confederacy among some of the tnbes of Israel, formed 
for the purpose of combating the Canaanites; the 
confederates are victorious; the different tribes who 
took part in the battle return home, and (presumably) 
each tnbe preserves its own account of what happened; 
for generations these different accounts are handed 
down orally; ultimately some are lost, others are written 
down; two are finally preserved and incorporated into 
a collection of tribal traditions, i.e. in their original 
form they were the immediate antecedents of our present 
accounts in Jg 4^ and 5 ^ . 

(3) We may assume, then, as reasonably certain, the 

existence of a body of traditional matter which had 
been compiled from different sources; this compilation 
represents our Book of Judges in its original form; 
it is aptly termed by many scholars the pre~Deutero~ 
nomic collection of the histories of the Judges This 
name is given because the book in its present form 
shows that an editor or redactor took the collection of 
narratives and fitted them into a framework, adding 
introductory and concluding remarks; and the additions 
of this editor ‘exhibit a phraseology and colouring 
different from that of the rest of the book,’ being 
imbued strongly with the spirit of the Deuteronomist 
(Driver). It is possible, lastly, that some still later 
redactional elements are to be discerned (Cornill). 
Speaking generally, then, the various parts of the book 
may be assigned as follows: though added by a 

later compiler, contains fragments, probably themselves 
from different sources, of some early accounts of the 
first warlike encounters between Israehte tribes and 
Canaanites. In the introduction, 2®-3®, to the central 
part of the book, the hand of the Deuteronomic compiler 
is observable, but part of it belongs to the pre-Deutero- 
nomic form of the book. The main portion, is 

for the most part ancient; where the hand of the Deuter- 
onomist is most obvious is at the beginning and end of 
each narrative; the words, * And the children of Israel 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord . . . 
at the beginning, and ‘ . . . cned unto the Lord, . . . 
and the land had rest ’ so and so many years, at the end, 
occur with monotonous regulanty. ' It is evident that 
in this part of the book a series of independent narratives 
has been taken by the compiler and arranged by him 
in a framework, designed for the purpose of stating 
the chronology of the period, and exhibiting a theory of 
the occasion and nature of the work which the Judges 
generally were called to undertake’ (Driver). The 
third division of the book, chs. 17-21, is ancient; 
*in the narratives themselves there is no trace of a 
Deuteronomic redaction’ (Moore); but they come 
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from different sources, chs 17. 18 being the oldest 
portions. 

4. Text. — A glance at the apparatus crihcvs of any 
good edition of the Massoretic text, such as Kittel’s, 
shows at once that, generally speaking, the Hebrew text 
has come down to us in a good state, ‘it is better 
preserved than that of any other of the historical books * 
(Moore). A number of errors there certainly are, but 
these can in a good many cases be rectified by the 
versions, and above all by the Greek version The 
only part of the book which contains serious textual 
defects is the Song of Deborah, and here there are some 
passages which defy emendation. In the Greek there 
are two independent translations, one of which is a 
faithful reproduction of the Massoretic text, and is 
therefore not of much use to the textual critic 

6. ffistorical value. — There are few subjects in the 
Bible which offer to the student of history a more 
fascinating field of study than that of the historical 
value of the Book of J udges. It will be cleai , from what 
has been said in § 3, that to gauge its historical value 
the component parts of the book must be dealt with 
separately, it is also necessary to differentiate, wherever 
necessary, between the histoncal kernel of a passage 
and the matter which has been supenmposed by later 
editors; this is not always easy, and nothing would 
be more unwise than to claim infallibility m a proceeding 
of this kind. At the same time, it is impossible to go 
into very much detail here, and only conclusions can 
be given. li-25 is, as a whole, a valuable source of 
information concerning the history of the conquest 
and settlement of some of the Israelite tribes west of 
the Jordan; for the period of which it treats it is one 
of the most valuable records we possess. 

2®-3«, which forms the introduction to the main body 
of the book, is, with the exception of isolated notes 
such as 2® 3®, of very httle historical value; when, 
every time the people are oppressed, the calamity is 
stated to be due to apostasy from Jahweh, one cannot 
help feeling that the statement is altogether out of 
harmony with the spirit of the book itself; this theory 
is too characteristic of the ‘Deuteronomic’ spirit to 
be reckoned as belonging to the period of the Judges. 

3^*1^ the story of Othniel, shows too clearly the hand 
of the ‘Deuteronomic’ redactor for it to be regarded 
as authentic history; whether Othmel is an historical 
person or not, the mention of the king of Mesopotamia 
in the passage, as having so far conquered Canaan as 
to subjugate the Israehte tribes in the south, is suffi- 
cient justification for questiomng the historicity of the 
section. 

On the other hand, the story of Ehud, 312 . 30 ^ is a piece 
of genuine old history; signs of redactional work are, 
indeed, not wanting at the beginning and end, but the 
central facts of the story, such as the Moabite oppres- 
sion and the conquest of Jericho, the realistic descnp- 
tion of the assassination of Eglon, and the defeat of the 
Moabites, all bear the stamp of genuineness. In the 
same way, the brief references to the ‘minor’ judges — 
Shamgar (S^i), Tola (IQi* *), Jair (lO^-fi), Ibzan (128-“), 
Elon (121^- 12 )^ and Abdon ( 1212 - 1 ®) — are histoncal 
notes of value; their interpretation is another mattei , 
it is possible that these names are the names of clans and 
not of individuals; some of them certainly occur as 
the names of clans in later books. 

The ‘judgeship’ of Deborah and Barak is the most 
important historical section in the book; of the two 
accounts of the period, chs. 4 and 5, the latter ranks 
by far the higher; it is the most important source in 
existence for the history of Israel; ‘ by the vividness of 
every touch, and especially by the elevation and intensity 
of feeling which pervades it, it makes the impression 
of having been written by one who had witnessed the 
great events which it commemorates’ (Moore); whether 
this was so or not, there can be no doubt of its high 
historical value; apart from the manifest overworking 
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of the Deuteronomic redactor, it gives a wonderful 
insight into the conditions of the times, 

Chs 6~8, which combine two accounts of the history 
of Gideon, have a strong historical basis; they contain 
much ancient matter, but even in their original forms 
there were assuredly some portions which cannot be 
regarded as historical, e g. . 

Ch 9, the story of Abimelech, is one of the oldest 
portions of the book, and contains for the most part 
genuine history, it gives an mstiuctive glimpse of the 
relations between Canaanites and Israelites now brought 
side by side; 'the Canaamte town Shechem, subject to 
Jerubbaal of Ophrali, his half-Canaamte son Abimelech, 
who naturally belongs to his mother’s people, the suc- 
cessful appeal to blood, which is * ‘ thicker than water,** 
by which he becomes king of Shechem, ruhng over the 
neighbouring Israelites also, the interloper Gaal, and 
his kinsmen, who settle in Shechem and instigate in- 
surrection against Abimelech by skilfully appealing to 
the pride of the Shechemite aristocracy — all help us 
better than anything else in the book to realize the 
situation in this period’ (Moore). 

The section contains a few historical notes, 
but IS mostly Deuteronomic. The Jephthah story 
(11^12^), again, contains a great deal that is of high 
value historically; the narrative does not all come from 
one source, and the Deuteronomist’s hand is, as usual, 
to be discerned here and there, but that it contains 
‘genuine historical traits’ (Kuenen) is universally 
acknowledged. 

Chs 13-16, which recount the adventures of Samson, 
must be regarded as having a character of their own. 
if these adventures have any basis in fact, they have 
been so overlaid with legendary matter that it would 
be precarious to pronounce with any degree of certainty 
any part of them m their present form to be historical. 

Chs 17 18 are among the most valuable, historically, in 
the book; they give a most instructive picture of the 
social and religious state of the people dunng the period 
of the Judges, and bear every mark of truthfulness. 

Chs. 19-21. Of these chapters, 19 is not unlike the 
rest of the book in character; it is distinctly ‘old-world,* 
and must be pronounced as, m the main, genuinely 
historical; 2D8-84 has likewise a truly antique ring, 
out the remainder of this section is devoid of historical 
reality. W. O. E. Oestejrlet. 

JUDGrlNG (Ethical). — The subject of ethical judging 
meets us frequently m the NT. 1. It is the nght and 
duty of a moral being to judge of the goodness or badness 
of acHons and qualities; and Christianity, by exalting 
the moral standard and quickening the conscience, 
makes ethical judgments more obligatory than before. 
In cases where our judgments are impersonal there is no 
difficulty as to the exercise of this nght. As possessed 
of a conscience, a man is called upon to view the world 
in the discriminating light of the moral law (Ro , 

2 Co 42). As possessed of a Christian conscience, a 
Christian man must test everything by the law of Christ 
(Ph 1^® RVm, 1 Th 521). *He that is spintual judgeth 
aU things’ (1 Co 

2. So far all is clear. But when we pass to the sphere 
of judgments regarding persons, the case is not so simple. 
It might seem at first almost as if in the NT all judgment 
of persons were forbidden. There is our Lord’s emphatic 
‘Judge not’ (Mt 7D. There is St. Paul’s demand, , 
‘Why dost thou judge thy brother?’ (Ro 14i®), his 
injunction, ‘Let us not therefore judge one another’ 
(v.^2), his bold claim that he that is spiritual is judged of 
no man (1 Co 2«)- There is the assertion of St. James 
that the man who judges his brother is making himself 
a judge of the law (Ja 4“), i.e. the royal law of love (cf. 
2 «). But it IS impossible to judge of actions and qualities 
without passing on to judge the persons who perform 
them or in whom they inhere. If an action is sinful, 
the person who commits it is sinful; indeed, the moral 


I quality of an action springs from its association with a 
moral personahty. In condemning anything as wrong, 
we necessarily condemn the person who has been guilty 
of it. And when we look more closely at the teaching 
of the NT, we find that it is not judgment of others that 
IS forbidden, but unfair judgment — a judgment that is 
biassed or superficial or narrow or censonous and un- 
touched with chanty. ‘Judge not,’ said Jesus, ‘that 
ye be not judged’; and the context shows that His 
meaning was, ‘Do not judge others without first judging 
yourself’ ‘Let us not judge one another,’ says St. 
Paul; but it is in the course of a plea for liberty m non- 
essentials and charity in all things. ‘He that is 
spintual,’ he says again, ‘is judged of no man’; but his 
meamng is that the natural man is incompetent to judge 
the spintual man in regard to spintual things. And 
when St. James couples judging our brother with speak- 
ing against him, and represents both as infnngements of 
the royal law, it seems evident that he refers to a kind 
of judging that is not charitable or even just, but is 
inspired by malice or springs from a carping habit. 
Ethical judgment of personal worth was a function 
freely exercised by Jesus Christ {e.g. Mt 1623 23^33 ||^ 
Mk 102«, Lk 1332, Jn I*? 6^®), and it is the pnvilege and 
duty of a Christian man. But if our judgments are to 
be pure reflexions of the mind of Christ, and not 
the verdicts of ignorance, prejudice, or selfishness, 
the following NT rules must be observed. We must 
(1) let our judgments begin with ourselves (Mt 7^ ||, 
Ro 20; (2) not judge by appearances (Jn 724, cf. 8“); 
(3) respect the liberty of our brother's conscience (Ro 14, 

1 Co 1022); (4) not seek to usurp the office of the final 
Judge (1 Co 43, Ro 1410); (5) beware of the censorious 
spint (Ja 4^0. J. 0. Lambebt. 

judgment. — B iblical eschatology centres about the 
Judgment to which all humamty is to be subjected at 
the end of this ‘ age.’ As the introduction to the Messianic 
Age, it was expected to occur at a definite time in the 
future, and would take place in the heavens, to which all 
humanity, whether living or dead, would be raised from 
Sheol. The judge was sometimes said to be God 
(He 1223), sometimes His representative, the Christ, 
assisted by the angels (Ro Mt 132<-3o 47-60 

2431 -45j cf. Eth. Enoch 48). In Lk 223®, 1 qo d*, Christians 
are also said to be judges. At the Judgment, sentences 
would be pronounced determimng the eternal states 
of individuals, both men and angels. Those who had 
done wrong would be doomed to punishment, and those 
who had accepted Jesus as Christ, either exphcitly, as 
m the case of the Christians, or implicitly, as in the case 
of Abraham, would be acquitted and admitted to heaven. 
The question as to the basis of this acquittal gave rise to 
the great discussion between St. Paul and the Jewish 
Christians, and was developed in the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. 

By its very nature the thought of judgment is eschato- 
logical, and can be traced from the conception of the 
Day of Jehovah of the ancient Hebrews. While the 
Senpture writers sometimes conceived of disease and 
misery as the result of sin, such suifenng was not identi- 
fied by them with the penalties mflicted at the Judg- 
ment. These were strictly eschatological, and included 
non-participation in the resurrection of the body, and 
suffenng m hell. (See Abyss, Day of the Lord, Book 
OF Life, Gehenna.) 

For ‘judgment’ in the sense of justice see art. 
Justice. Shailer Mathews. 

JUDGMENT -HALL. — See PaasTORitru:, 

JUDGMENT -SEAT. — ^The usual word employed for 
this in the NT is b^ma (Mt 27», Jn Ac 18«- «*• 
25«. 10 17^ Ro 141®, 2 Co 6^®), properly a ‘tribune.* In 
the NT the word is used of the official seat (tribunal) of 
the Roman judge. The word krit&ion used in Ja S® 
occurs also in 1 Co S®- *, where it is translated in RVm by 
‘tribunal.* See, further, art. Gabbatha. 
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JTTDITH. — ^1. A wife of Esau, daughter of Beeri the 
Hittite (Gn 26®^; cf. 362). 2- Daughter of Merari, of the 
tnbe of Simeon (8^ [cf Nu 1®] 9^); widow of Manasses 
of the same tribe. For the book of which she is the 
heroine see art. Apocrypzla, § 9. 

JUEL.— 1. Es 9^ *TJel, Ezr lO^^. 2. 1 Es Qse - Joel, 
Ezr 10«. 

JULIA. — A Christian greeted by St. Paul in Eo 16^^ 
perhaps a ‘dependent of the Court,* and wife or sister 
of Phiiologus (Lightfoot, Philipp, p. 177). 

A. J. Maclean. 

JULIUS. — For the voyage to Rome St. Paul was 
committed with other prisoners to the charge of a 
centurion named Julius, ‘of the Augustan band’ or 
cohort (Ac 27^). Julius showed much kindness to the 
Apostle, and evidently treated him as a man of import- 
ance, though he did not take his advice on a matter of 
navigation (273- «• « « « 28W). Sir Wm. Ramsay 

suggests (St. Paul, p. 323) that, as Julius rather than the 
captain or ‘sailing master’ (not ‘owner’) had supreme 
command (27^0 , the ship must have been a Government 
vessel. He and his soldiers were probably frumentarii 
or peregrCni, having a camp at Rome and engaged in 
the commissariat of distant legions, and in bringing 
political prisoners. In 28^« some MSS (not the best) 
say that the prisoners were delivered to the captain of 
the guard in Rome. This, if a gloss, is at least probably 
true; the captain of the peregrini would be meant. 
(See also art. Band.) A. J. Maclean. 

JUKIAS or JUKIA. — A Christian greeted by 
St. Paul in Ro 16^, but it is uncertain which form is to 
be taken, i.e, whether a man or a woman is intended. 
As Junias and Andronicus (wh. see) were ‘of note 
among the apostles* (the last word being used in its 
widest sense), the former view is more probable. Junias 
(short for Junianus) was a 'kinsman' of St, Paul, ie, 
a Jew. A. J. Maclean. 

JUHXPBR (rZthem) is undoubtedly the Arab, ratom, 
a species of broom very common in desert places in 
Palestine and Sinai This broom (Betama retem) is m 
many such places the only possible shade; it sometimes 
attains a height of 7 to 8 feet (1 K 19®). The root is 
still burned to furmsh charcoal (Ps 120^). In Job 30^ 
mention is made of the roots being cut up for food. As 
they are bitter and nauseous and contain very little 
nourishment, this vividly pictures the severity of the 
famine in the wilderness, . E. W. G. Masterwan. 

JUPITEK. — ^This god is not really referred to in the 
Bible. The Roman god luppiter (‘Father of Light* 
or ‘of the sky’) was recognized by the Romans as corre- 
sponding m attributes to the Greek god Zeus, and hence 
in modern times the term ‘ Zeus ’ in the Bible (2 Mac 62) 
has been loosely translated ‘ J upiter.’ The name Zeus is 
itself cognate with the first part of the word Jupiter, and 
suggests the ruler of the firmament, who gives light and 
sends ram, thunder, and other natural phenomena 
from the sky. He was conceived as having usurped the 
authority of his father Kronos and become the chief and 
ruler of all the other gods. As such he was worshipped 
all over the Greek world in the widest sense of that term. 
The case of Ac “ is further complicated, because 
there it is not even the Greek Zeus who is referred to, 
but the native supreme god of the Lycaonians, who was 
recognized by the author of Acts to correspond, as their 
chief god, to the Greek Zeus. All that we know of this 
god is that his temple at Lystra was without the city 
wall (Ac 1418), and that Barnabas, as the big silent man, 
was taken for him. In Ac 19*8 the phrase ‘from 
Jupiter’ simply means ‘from the sky’ (cf. what is said 
above). A. Soutbr. 

JUSHAB-HESED.— A son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 320). 

JUSTICE (I.). — ^Justice, as an attribute of God, is re- 
ferred to in AV in Job 372®, Ps 89^ (RV ‘righteousness *), 
and Jer 50^. In all cases the Heb. is tseideq or tsedCqSlh, 


the word generally represented by ‘righteousness* 
(see art.). The Divine justice is that side of the Divine 
righteousness which exhibits it as absolute fairness. 
In one passage this justice, in operation, is represented 
by mishpat (Job 36i^). The thought of the Divine 
justice IS sometimes expressed by the latter word, tr. in 
EV ‘judgment’ : Dt 32^, Ps 89^* 972, is SOis. It is 
imphed in Abraham's question (Gn IS®^): ‘Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right,' rather ‘do justice?' 
(Heb. mishpat). In Dn 43? ‘ His ways are judgment,’ the 
original is din. In Ac 28^ RV has ‘Justice’ instead 
of ‘vengeance.* As the capital J is intended to 
indicate, the writer must have had in his mind the 
goddess of justice of Greek poetry, Dikd, the virgin 
daughter of Zeus, who sat by his side. But the people 
of Malta were largely Semites, not Hellenes. What was 
their equivalent? A positive answer cannot be given, but 
it may be noted that Babylonian mythology represented 
‘ justice and rectitude ’ as the children of Shamash the sun- 
god, ‘the judge of heaven and earth,’ and that the Phoe- 
nicians had in their pantheon a Di vine being named tsedeq. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

JUSTICE (II.).— 1. The administration of justice in 
early Israel. — (o) The earliest form of the administration 
of justice was that exercised by the head of the family. 
He was not only the final authority to whom the 
members of a family appealed when questions of right 
and wrong had to be decided, and to whose sentence 
they had to submit, but he also had the power of pro- 
nouncing even the death penalty (see Gn 3820. On 
the other hand, the rights of each member of the family 
were jealously safeguarded by all the rest; if harm or 
injury of any kind were sustained by any member, all 
the members were bound to avenge him; in the case 
of death the law of blood-revenge laid upon all the 
duty of taking vengeance by slaying a member of 
the murderer’s family, preferably, but not necessanly, 
the murderer himself. 

(fi) The next stage was that in which justice was 
admimstered by the ‘elders' of a clan or tribe (see 
Nu 11”). A number of families, united by ties of 
kinship, became, by the formation of a clan, a unity as 
closely connected as the family itself. In this stage of 
the orgamzation of society the procedure m deciding 
questions of nght and wrong was doubtless much the 
same as that which obtains even up to the present day 
among the Bedouin Arabs. When a quarrel anses 
between two members of the tnbe, the matter is brought 
before the acknowledged head, the sheik. He seeks 
to make peace between them; having heard both sides, 
he declares who is right and who is wrong, and settles 
the form of satisfaction which the latter should make; 
but his judgment has no binding force, no power other 
than that of moral suasion; influence is brought to bear 
by the members of the family of the one declared to be 
in the wrong, urging him to submit, — the earlier regime 
thus coming into play, in a modified way; but if he is 
not to be prevailed upon, the issue is decided by the 
sword. In Ex 18^®-27 we have what purports to be the 
original institution of the administration of justice by 
the elders of clans, Moses himself acting in the capacity 
of a kind of court of appeal (v 26); jt is, of course, quite 
possible that, so far as Israel was concerned, this account 
is historically true, but the institution must have been 
much older than the time of Moses, and in following 
Jethro’s guidance, Moses was probably only re-instituting 
a rigime which had long existed among his nomad 
forefathers. It is a more developed form of tribal 
justice that we read of in Dt 2118-21; here the father 
of a rebellious son, finding his authority set at nought, 
appeals to the ‘elders of the city’; in the case of being 
found guilty the death-sentence is pronounced against 
the son, and the sentence is carried out by representa- 
tives of the community. The passage is an important 
one, for it evidently contains echoes of very early usage, 
the mention of the mother may imply a distant lem- 
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inifioence of the raatriarchate; and the fact that the submitted to the judgment of God, the intermediariw 
bead of the family exercises his power recalls the earher between God and men were the priests, who earned the 
regime already referred to, while the present institution matter into the Divine presence, recei\^d the Divine 
of the administration of justice by elders is also home answer, and announced that answer came 

witness to. See, further, Judges. for judgment (see Ex 22* and esp. Dt 33 • And erf 

Another point of importance which must be briefly Levi he said, Thy Thummim and thy Unm are with 
alluded to is the ‘judgment of God.’ In the case of thy godly one. . . It is easy to see how, under these 
questions arising in which the difficulty of finding a circumstances, the authority of the priesthood, in all 
solution appeared insuperable, recourse was had to the matters, tended constantly to increase (see, further, 
judgment of God (see Ex 22® 9); the ‘judges’ referred Dt 178-i3 

to here (RV has ‘ God ’ in the text, but ‘judges ’ in the But in spite of the rise of these two new factors—the 
mg.) were those who were qualified to seek a decision king and the priesthood — ^it must be borne in mind that 

from God, See, in this connexion, Dt 21*“9. the elders of the cities still continued to carry out their 

(c) In the monarchical penod a further development j'udicial functions, 
takes place, the older system, whereby j'ustice was Regarding what would correspond to the mocierx 
administered by the elders of the cities, is indeed still idea of a law court, we have no data to go upon so far 
seen to be in vogue (cf. 1 K 218-i3) ; but two other powers as the earliest penod is concerned; but it may be taken 
had now arisen, and both tended to dimimsh the power for granted that, among the nomads, those who had a 
and moral influence of the elders of the cities, so far as quarrel would repair to the tent of the sheik, in which 
their judicial functions were concerned. an informal court would be held. From the time of 

(i) The It is probable that at first he decided the settlement in Canaan, however, and onwards, when 

appeals only, but in course of time all important matters city life had developed, there is plenty of irtformation 

— so far as this was possible — were apparently brought on the subject. The open space in the immemate 

before him (see 1 S S^o, 2 S 144ff w-*, l K 39, 2 K 156), vicimty of the city gate was the usual place for assemblies 

according to 1 K 7^, Solomon had a covered place of the people, and it was here that the more formal 

constructed, which was called the ‘ porch of Judgment,’ ‘courts of law' were held (see Am 5^^ ^6, Dt 2D9 22^® 
and which was in close proximity to his own palace. 25’, Zee 8^®, the ‘porch of judgment’ of king 

But though the king was supreme judge m the land, it Solomon [1 K 7^], already referred to, was of course 

would obviously soon have become impossible for him exceptional). . . , . _ ^ , 

to attend to all the more important causes even; the 2. Post-exilic period. — At the time of Ezra we find 
number of these, as well as other calls upon his time, that the admimstration of justice by the elders of the 
necessitated the appointment of representatives who city, which had continued throughout the period of the 
should administer justice in the king’s name. The monarchy, is stiU in vogue (see Ezr 7“ they 

appointment of these must have further curtailed the presided over the local courts in the smaller provincial 
powers of the earlier representatives of j*ustice, already towns. These • smaller courts consisted of seven 
referred to. One of the worst results, however, of tMs members, in the larger towns the corresponding courts 
was that the motives of administenng j'ustice became consisted of twenty-three members. In the event of 
different; in the old days, when the sheik, or the city these lower courts not being able to come to a decision 
elder, was called upon to decide an issue, he did it regarding any matter brought before them, the case 
rather in the capacity of a fnend who desired peace was earned to the superior court at Jerusalem, the 
between two other friends than as a strictly legal Sanhedrin (wh. see). The procedure in these courts 
official; his interest in the disputants, as being both of was of the simplest character: the injured person 

his own kin, or at all events both members of the same brought his complaint before the judges, previous 

community to which he belonged, impelled him to do notice having been given, and publicly gave his veraon 

his utmost to make peace. It was otherwise when a of the matter; the accused then in his turn defended 

stranger had to decide bet ween two men of whom he knew himself; — ^judging from Job 31® a written statement 
nothing, he had no personal interest in them, nor would was sometimes read out, —the testimony of two wit- 
it have been his mam endeavour to try to secure a nesses at least was required to substantiate an ac- 
lasting peace between the two, as had been the case in cusation; according to the Talmud, these vntnesses 
earlier days among the sheiks and city elders; the tie had to be males and of age, but the testimony of a slave 
of kinship was absent. The result was that personal was not regarded as valid. Before witnesses gave 
interest of another kind asserted itself, and, as there is their testimony they were adjured to speak the truth, 
abundant evidence to show, the admimstration of and the vjhole truth. False witnesses and these were 
justice was guided rather by the prospect of gain than evidently not unknown — had to suffer the same punish- 
in the interests of equity. It is an ever-recurring burden ment as the victim of their false testimony would 
in the Prophetical wntings that justice is thwarted have had to undergo, or had undergone If no witnesses 
through bnbery: ‘Every one loveth gifts and foUoweth were forthcoming, the truth of a matter had, so far as 
after rewards’ (Is 1*8; see, further, S?- *« *9, Mic 3^' 73 possible, to be obtained by the cross-questiomng and 
Ezk 18* 22^* etc., and cf. the picture of the ideal judge acumen of the judges. 

in Is 113- “*) A very aggravated instance of the mis- 3. lii the HT.— The administration of justice under 
carriage of justice is recorded in 1 K 21 ; but such cases the Roman regime comes before us in connexion with 
were undoubtedly rare exceptions; so far as Israel and St Paul (Ac 24 ff.). According to Roman law, when a 
Judah were concerned, it was not from the central Roman citizen was accused of anything, the magistrate 
authority that the perversion of justice proceeded, but could fix any time that suited him for the tnm; however 
rather from the king’s representatives, the ‘princes’ iongthetiialmightbepostponed.lflieaccusedwasnever- 
(sSn’m), who misused their authority for nefarious ends, theless imprisoned for the whole time. But th^e 

(ii) The priesthood.— Even before the Exile the ad- were different kinds of imprisonment recogiuzed by 
ministration of justice was to a large extent centred in Roman law. and it lay within the magistrate s ^wer 
the hands of the Levitical priesthood; nothing could to decide which kind the prisoner should suffer. These 
illustrate this more pointedly than Dt where the different grades of custody were: the public ^ol, where 
outlinesofaregular, formulated, judicialsystemseemtobe the pnsoner was bound in chains (cf. Ac 21®); m 
referred to. in which the final authority is vested in the the custody of a soldier, who was responsible for the 
priesthood. What must have contributed to this more prisoner, and to whom the prisoner was chained; and an 
than anything else was the fact that from early times altogether milder form, according to which the accused 
such matters as seemed to the elders of the city to defy was in custody only so far that he was under the super- 
a satisfactory solution were, as we have already seen, vision of a magistrate, who stood surety for mm; it 
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was only those of high rank to whom this indulgence 
was accorded. In the case of St. Paul it was the second 
of these which was put in force. 

As regards appeals to the Emperor (Ac 25ii- the 
following conditions applied when one claimed this nght. 
In the Roman provinces the supreme cnimnal juris- 
diction was exercised by the governor of the province, 
whether proconsul, propraetor, or procurator; no appeal 
was permitted to provincials from a governor’s judg- 
ment; but Roman citizens had the nght of appealing 
to the tnbunes, whc had the power of ordenng the case 
to be transferred to th^ ordinary tribunals at Rome. 
But from the time of Augustus the power of the tribunes 
was centred in the person of the Emperor; and with 
him alone, therefore, lay the power of hearing appeals. 
The form of such an appeal was the simple pronunciation 
of the word ‘Appello’; there was no need to make a 
wntten appeal, the mere utterance of the word in court 
suspended all further proceedings there. 

W. O. E Oesterley. 

JUSTIPICATIOK, JUSTIFY.— 

Verb and noun originate in Christian Latin (the Vulgate); 
Lat. analogy affords some excuse for the Romanist reading 
of ‘justify’ as 'make just,’ by which sanctification is in- 
cluded under justifacation. Neither the Heb. nor the Greek 
original allows of any other definition of ‘justify’ than 
‘coitnf just’; it is a term of ethical relationship, not ethical 
quality, and signifies the footing on which one is set towards 
another, not me character imparted to one. The Heb. 
verb (abstract noun wanting) deviates from the above sense 
only in the late Heb. of Dn 12^ (rendered m EV ‘turn . . . 
to righteousness ’ ) . The Greek equivalent had a wide range 
of meaning — denoting (1) to set nght, correct a wrong thing 
done; (2) to deem nght, claim, approve, consent to anything; 
(3) to do nght bp any one, either in vindication or in punish- 
ment (so 'justuy* m Scottish law -=* execute’). 

The usage of the LXX and NT, applying the word to 
persons, comes under (3) above, but only as taken in 
bonam partem, in other words, justification in Biblical 
speech imports the vindication or cleanng from charge 
of the justified person, never his chastisement. Justifica- 
tion is essentially the act of a judge (whether in the 
official or the ethical sense) , effected on just grounds and in 
fcro {Dei, consaenticB, ovreipuUiccB, as the case may be). 
It must be borne in mind that the character of Father 
and the office of Judge in God consist together in NT 
thought. We have to distinguish (1) the general icse of 
the word as a term of moral judgment, m which there is 
no difference between OT and NT writers; (2) its specific 
Pauline use, esp. characteristic of Rom. and Galatians. 

1. In common parlance, one is ‘justified’ when pro- 
nounced oust on trial, when cleared of blame or aspersion. 
So God IS ‘justified,’ where His character or doings have 
borne the appearance of injustice and have been, or 
might be, arraigned before the human conscience; see 
Job 83. Ps 51* (Ro 3*) 972 , Mt IV^, Lk 72«- 36, also 
1 Ti 3“. Similarly God’s servants may be ‘justified’ 
against the misjudgments and wrongful accusations of 
the world (Ps 37»; cf. Ex 23^, Job 233-ii and 427’», 
Ps 7«-« 3513 - 2 * 431 973-12 etc.; and in the NT, Mt 
13« Ro 26-7. 1 p 228; cf. 1 Ti 3i8. Rev IPS). Even the 
wicked may be, relatively, ‘justified’ by comparison 
with the more wicked (Jer 311 , Ezk Ifisi^ ; cf, Mt 12*ii-). 

But OT thought on this subject arrived at a moral 
impasse, a contradiction that seemingly admitted of no 
escape. In the days of judgment on the nation Israel 
felt that she was ‘more righteous’ than the heathen 
oppressors (Hab li3) and that, at a certain point, she 
had ‘ received of J’^’s hand double for all her sins ’ (Jer lO**, 
Is 402) ; and J'”s covenant pledged Him to her reinstate- 
ment (Is 546-13). In this situation, towards the end of 
the Exile, the Second Isaiah writes, * My justifier is at 
hand! ... my lord J" will help me . . , who is he 
that counts me wicked?’ (Is 508f ; cf Ro 83i'3<). For 
the people of J'’ a grand vindication is coming: more 
than this, *J’’"s righteous servant* — either the ideal 
Israel collectively, or some single representative in whom 
its character and sufferings are ideally embodied — 
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is to ‘justify many* m ‘beanng their iniquities,’ this 
vicarious office accounting for the shameful death 
inflicted on him (Is S3), his meek obedience to J"’s will 
in the endurance of humiliation and anguish will redound 
to the benefit of sinful humamty (cf 53^^^ with 52 ^^^ ). 
While the spiritual Israel is thus represented as perfected 
through sufferings and made the instrument of J"’s grace 
towards mankind, the deepened consciousness of indi- 
vidual sin prompted such expressions as those of Jer 179, 
Ps 516 1303 1432 (i(,o 323), and raised the problem of Job 
25*, ‘How can a man be righteous with God?’ Mic 
66-8 reveals with perfect clearness the way of justification 
by merit, Mic 7^-6 shows how completely it was missed; 
and Mic 718-20 points to the one direction in which hope 
lay, — the covenant grace of J”. ‘The seed of Israel’ is 
to be ‘justified in J"* and ‘saved with an everlasting 
salvation’ (Is 45^7 22 - 25 ); the actual Israel is radically 
\'icious and stands self-condemned (59^23 646 *- etc.). 
Such is the final verdict of prophecy. 

Under the legal regime dominating ‘Judaism’ from 
the age of Ezra onwards, the principle of which was 
expressed by Paul in Gal 3^2 (‘He that doeth those 
things shall live in them’), this problem took another 
and most acute form. The personal favour of God, 
and the attainment by Israel of the Messianic salvation 
for herself and the world, were staked on the exact 
fulfilment of the Mosaic Law, and circumcision was 
accepted as the seal, stamped upon the body of every 
male Jew, of the covenant based on this understanding 
(see Gal 53). Ro 77-25 shows how utterly this theory 
had failed for the individual, and Ro 930-103 asserts its 
national failure. 

2. St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification is explained 
negatively by his recoil from the Judaism just described. 
In the cross of Christ there had been revealed to him, 
after his abortive struggles, God’s way of justifying men 
(Ro 724 8*). This was in reality the old way, trodden by 
Abraham (Ro 4), ‘witnessed to by the law and the 
prophets’ — by the Mosaic sacrifices and the Isaianic 
promises. Paul takes up again the threads that dropped 
from the hands of the later Isaiah. He sees in ‘Jesus 
Christ and him crucified’ the mystenous figure of 
Is 53 — an identification already made by John the 
Baptist and by the Lord Himself; cf. Ro 6 * 3.21 
Is 53*1. Upon this view the death of the Messiah on 
Calvary, which so terribly affronted Saul the Pharisee, 
is perfectly explained; ‘the scandal of the cross’ is 
changed to glory (1 Co 123 - 81 , Gal 22 of 3*3 6*4, 2 Co 52 *). 
The ‘sacrifice for sin’ made in the death of Jesus 
vindicates and reinstates mankind before God. 
‘Justification’ is, in Pauline language, synonymous 
with ‘reconciliation’ (atonement) — see Ro 323ff 5** and 
*6-2*, esp. 2 Co 5*9, where God is said to be ‘reconciling 
the world to himself’ in ‘not imputing to them their 
trespasses’; the same act which is a reconciliation as it 
concerns the disposition and attitude of the parties 
affected, is a justification as it concerns their ethical 
footing, their relations in the order of moral law. The 
ground of the Chnstian justification lies in the grace, 
concurrent with the nghteousness, of God the Father, 
which offers a pardon wholly gratuitous as regards the 
offender’s deserts (Ro 323f 44f s® » 21 §23 etc.. He 2»). 
The means is the vicarious expiatory death of Jesus 
Christ, ordained by God for this very end (Ro 324 f 
426 56 2 , 2 Co 5**- 13; cf. Mt 2028 26 * 8 , He 9*2- 23 iqis, 
1 P 224 318^ 1 jn 17 410. 14 , Rev 16 etc.). The sole 
condition is faith, with baptism for its outward sign, 
repentance being of course implicit in both (Ro 63*., 
Gal 323 * ; Ro 62 a, 1 Co 6**, Ac 202 * 22*6 26*8 etc.); 
i.e, the trustful acceptance by the sin-convicted man 
of God’s grace meeting him in Christ (Ro 4^ 5*, Gal 220 * 
etc.); the clause ‘through faith in Jesus Christ’ of Ro 
322 is the subjective counterpart (man meeting God) 
of the objective expression ‘through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus* (God meeting man) in v.**. 

There underlies this whole doctrine the assumption 
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of the solidarity of mankind with Jesus Christ: He did 
not interfere from the outside, to make Himself a 
substitute for man — the ethical objection to Pauhnism 
based on this presumption is irrelevant — but ‘offered 
himself unblemished to God’ from within humanity, 
being ‘ the one man ’ willing and able to perform ‘ the one 
justificatory act,' to render ‘ the obedience ’ which availed 
‘for all men unto a life-giving justification’ (Ro 6^* 

Hence Paul is careful to refer the justification of mankind 
to the ‘grace of the one man Jesus Christ,' in whom the 
race recognizes Its highest self, side by side with the 
‘grace of God* conveyed by Him and lodged in Him, 
the Son of God (Ro 5“). All great boons are won and 
achievements realized by individual leaders, ‘captains 
of salvation’ for their fellows Moreover, the propitia- 
tory ‘offering’ was not the mere negative satisfaction of 
repentance, a vicarious apology on Christ’s part for the 
rest of us; it was rendered by His positive ‘obedience 
unto death, yea the death of the cross,’ by His meek 
acceptance of the penalties of transgression falling on 
Him the undeserving, by His voluntary submission to the 
law that binds death to sin and that ‘numbered’ Him 
‘with the transgressors,' since He had cast in His lot 
with them (Is 5312, Lk 223’; cf. Gal. 46, Ro 
this is what was meant by saying that He ‘ became sin — 
became a curse— for us, that we might become a right- 
eousness of God in him’ (2 Co 521, Gal Our 

Representative was ‘delivered up’ to the execution of 
Calvary ‘because of our trespasses’; He ‘was raised* 
from the dead, released from the prison-house, ‘ because 
of our justification’ effected by His sacrifice (Ro 42s) 
— or, as the latter clause is often understood, ‘raised 
to effect our ’ individual ‘ justification ’ Fundamentally 
then, justification is the sentence of acqmttal passed by 
God upon the race of mankind in accepting Chnst’s 
expiation made on its behalf, the reinstatement of the 
world m the Divine grace which embraces ‘all men* 
in Its scope (Ro 518): experimentally, it takes effect in 
those who hear the good news and believe; by these the 
umversal amnesty is personally enjoyed (Ro 1^^ 322 51, 

1 Co fill etc ). 

Justification is realized in (a) ‘the forgiveness of sms,’ 
and (6) ‘adoption’ into the family of God, whereof 
‘the Spint of God’s Son,’ poured into the heart, is the 
witness and seal (Ro 2 Co 1“, Gal 4«, Eph ). « 


KADESH OR KADESH-BARNEA 

That personal justification, according to St. Paul’s idea, 
embraces sonship along with pardon is evident from th« 
comparison of Gal and 4* with 2 Co 512-21 and 
Eph Vi on the one hand ‘adoption’ and ‘the promise 
of the Spirit,’ on the other hand ‘forgiveness’ or the 
‘non-imputation of trespasses,* are immediately denved 
from ‘redemption in Christ’s blood’ and the ‘reconci- 
ling of the world to God'; they are alike conditioned 
upon faith in Jesus. The two are the negative and 
positive parts of man’s restoration to right relationship 
with God. 

St. James* teaching on Justification in of his 
Ep , is concerned only with its condition — ^with the 
nature of justifying faith. He insists that this is a 
practical faith such as shows itself alive and genuine by 
Its ‘works,’ and not the theroetical belief in God which 
a ‘demon’ may have as truly as a saint. On this point 
Paul and James were in substance agreed (see 1 Th l*. 
2 'Th 1“, Gal 56), the ‘works of faith’ which James 
demands, and the ‘ works of the law’ which Paul rejects, 
are quite different things The opposition between the two 
wnters is at the bottom merely verbal, and was probably 
imconscious on the part of both. G. G. Findlay. 

JUSTUS. — This surname is given to three people in 
NT. 1 , Joseph Barsabbas (Ac P*) . 2 , Titus or Titms, 
host of St Paul at Corinth (Ac 18^ RV; the MSS vary 
between these two foims, and some omit the first name 
altogether), apparently a Roman atizen who was a 
'proselyte of the gate’ (as he would later have been 
called), and converted to Chnstiamty by the Apostle 
(Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 256). 3. A Jew named 
Jesus or Joshua who was with St. Paul in his first 
Roman impnsonment (Col 4^1). A. J. Maclean. 

JUTAH or JUTTAH (in Jos 15“ AV has Juttah, which 
is read in 21i6 by both AV and RV).— A town of Judab 
(Jos 1566) given to the priests as a city of refuge for the 
manslayer (Jos 2P6). It has been left out of the 
catalogue of cities of refuge in 1 Ch 6®®, but QPB adds 
note: ’Insert, Juttah with her pasture grounds.’ It has 
been suggested that Jutah was the residence of Zachanas 
and Elisabeth, and the birthplace of John the Baptist 
(Lk 132 ‘a city of Judah’). Jutah is probably the 
modern village of Yuttd, standing high on a ridge 16 
« miles from Beit Jibrln (Eleutheropolis). 


KABZEEL. — A town in the extreme south of 
Judah, on the border of Edom (Jos 1521, 2 S 2326); 
called in Neh 1126 Jekabzeel. Its site has not been 
identified. 

KADESH or KADESH-BARNEA was a place of note 
in olden time (Gn 14 ^ 16 “). This it could not have been 
without a supply of water. The Israelites may therefore 
have expected to find water here, and finding none — 
a peculiarly exasperating experience — were naturally 
embittered. The flow of the spring, by whatever means 
it had been obstructed, was restored by Moses, under 
Divine direction (Nu 2022 ), and for a long time it was the 
centre of the tribal encampments (Nu 20^ Dt 1**). It was 
the scene of Korah’s rebellion (Nu 16 ), and of Miriam’s 
death (20») The spies were sent hence (Nu 32*, Dt I266f ), 
and returned hither (Nu 132®) . Before moving from here, 
the embassy was despatched to the king of Edom 
(Nu , Jg 1P6) 

Kadesh-barnea lay on the south boundary of the 
Amorite highlands (Dt l^®), ‘in the uttermost border’ of 
Edom (Nu 20®). The conquest of Joshua reached thus 


far (10«): it was therefore on the line, running from the 
Ascent of Akrabbim to the Brook of Egypt, which marked 
the southern frontier of Canaan (Nu 346, jqs is®). In 
Gn 20‘ it IS placed east of Gerar; and in Ezk 471® 482* 
between Tamar and the Brook of Egypt, All this points 
definitely to the place discovered by the Rev. J. Row- 
lands in 1842. The ancient name persists in the modern 
*Ain QadJts, ‘ holy spnng.’ An abundant stream rises at 
the foot of a limestone cliff. Caught by the wells and 
pools made for its reception, it creates in its brief course, 
ere it is absorbed by the desert, a stretch of greenery 
and beauty amid the waste. From the high grazing 
grounds far and near, the flocks and herds come hither 
for the watering. The place was visited agrm by Dr. 
H. Clay Trumbull, whose book, Kadesh Bamea (1884), 
contains a full account of the spring and its surroundings. 
It lies in the terntory of the ‘Azazme Arabs, about 50 
miles south of Beersheba, to the south-west of Naqb es- 
Saf&h — a pass opening towards Palestine from Wady eU 
Figra, which may be the Ascent of Akrabbim — and east 
of WGdy JerUr. The name ‘ En-mishpat, ‘ Fountain of 
Judgment ’ (Gn 14^, was doubtless due to the custom of 
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coming here for the authoritative settlement of disputes 
(Driver, Genesis, ad loc ). 

For Kadesh on the Orontes see Tahtim-hodshi 

W. Ewing. 

KADMIEL. — The name of a Levitical family which 
returned with Zerub. (Ezr 24®— Neh cf. 1 Es 5“). 

In Ezr 3® (cf. 1 Es 568), in connexion with the laying of 
the foundation of the Temple, as well as in Neh 9^^ 
(the day of humiliation) and 10® (the sealing of the 
covenant), Kadmiel appears to be an individual. The 
name occurs further in Neh 128' 

KADHONITES. — One of the nations whose land was 
promised to Abram’s seed (Gn IS^®). Their habitat was 
probably in the region of the Dead Sea. The fact that 
Kedemah is said to be a son of Ishmael (Gn 25^6) renders 
it likely that they were Ishmaelite Arabs. Ewald, 
however, regarded Qadmoni as equivalent to B^ne 
Qedhem (‘Sons of the East*) — which seems to have 
been a general name applied to the Keturahite tubes 
(see Gn 25^-6). W. M. Nesbit. 

KAIN. — ^1. A city in the uplands of Judah (Jos IS®’), 
probably to be identified with the modern Khirbet Yakln, 
on a hill S.W. of Hebron, with tombs, cisterns, and 
other traces of an ancient town. A neighbouring 
sanctuary is pointed out as the tomb of Cam. 2, A 
clan name = the Kenites (wh. see), Nu 24®® (RV), Jg 
(RVm). W- Ewing. 

KALLAI. — ^The head of a priestly family (Neh 12®®). 

KAMON (AV Camon). — The burial-place of Jair 
(Jg 108). The site has not been recovered. It was 
probably east of the Jordan; possibly identical with 
the KamUn of Polybius (v. Ixx. 12). 

KANAH. — ^1. A ‘brook* or wady in the borders of 
Ephraim (Jos 16® 17®) which has been identified 
(doubtfully) with Wady Kanah near Shechem (Nablus). 
2. A town in the northern boundary of Asher (Jos 19®*), 
possibly to be identified with the modern Kana, a 
short distance S.E. of Tyre. R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

KAPH. — See Oaph. 

KAEEAH (‘bald’). — Father of Johanan, No. 1. 

KARIATHIARIXJS.— 1 Es 5^® for Eiriath-jearim 
(wh. see). 

KARKA . — An unknown place in the S. of Judah 
(Jos 15®). 

KARKOR. — A place apparently in Gilead (Jg S^®). 
The site is unknown. 

KARTAH. — A city of Zebulun (Jos 21®4); not men- 
tioned in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 67^ The site is 
unknown. It might be for Kattath by a clerical error. 

KART AN. — A city of Naphtali (Jos 21®®). The 
parallel passage, 1 Ch 6^®, has Kiriathaim. 

KATTATH. — A city of Zebulun (Jos 19^®), perhaps 
to be identified with Kartah or with Kitron of Jg 1®®. 
The site is imknown. 

KEDAR. — The name of a nomadic people, living to 
the east of Palestine, whom P (Gn 251®) regards as a 
division of the Ishmaelites. Jeremiah (49®®) counts 
them among the ‘sons of the East,* and in 2^® refers to 
them as symbolic of the East, as he does to Citium in 
Cyprus as symbolic of the West. In Isaiah (21^^) they 
are said to produce skilful archers, to live in villages 
(4211), and (60^) to be devoted to sheep-breeding. The 
latter passage also associates them with the Nebaioth. 
Jeremiah alludes also (49®«) to their nomadic hfe, to 
their sheep, camels, tents, and curtains. Ezekiel (27®i) 
couples them with ‘Arab,* and speaks of their trade 
with Tyre in lambs, rams, and goats. In Ps 120® 
Kedar is used as the type of barbarous unfeeling people, 
and in Oa 1® their tents are used as a symbol of black- 
ness. The Assyrian king Ashurbanipal (b.c. 668-626), 
in his account of his Arabian campaign (cf. KIB ii. 
223), mentions the Kedarites in connexion with the Aribi 
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(the ‘Arab* of Ezekiel) and the Nebaioth, and speaks of 
the booty, m asses, camels, and sheep, which he took. 
It is evident that they were Bedouin, living in black tents 
such as one sees in the southern and eastern parts of 
Palestine to-day, who were rich in such possessions as 
pertain to nomads, and also skilful in war. 

George A Barton. 

KEDEMAH.— A son of Ishmael (Gn 25*8 Ch 1®*). 
The clan of which he is the eponymous head has not 
been identified See also Kadmonites. 

KEDEMOTH.— A place apparently on the upper 
course of the Arnon, assigned to Reuben (Jos 13*®), 
and a Levitical city (21®’ - 1 Ch 67®) From the ‘ wilder- 
ness of Kedemoth’ messengers were sent by Moses to 
Sihon (Dt 2®6). The site may be the rum U mm er- Rosas, 
N E. of Dibon. 

KEDESH.— 1. A city in the south of Judah (Jos 15®®) 
whose site IS uncertain. It is probably to be distinguished 
from Kadesh-barnea. 2. A city in Issachar (1 Ch e’®), 
where, however, Kedesh is not improbably a textual 
error for Kishion of the parallel passage (Jos 2128 ). 
3. See next article. 

KEDESH-NAPHTALI (Jg 46; called also ‘Kedesh* 
Jos 12®® 1937, Jg 49-11, 2 K 152 ®; and ‘Kedesh in Galilee* 
in Jos 207 2132 1 ch 676) — Evidently, from the name 
meamng ‘holy,* a sacred site from ancient times; a city 
of refuge (Jos 207) and a Levitical city (21®®). It was 
the home of Barak (Jg 46) . It was captured by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 15®®) m the reign of Pekah. 

The site is the village of Kedes, one of the most pictur- 
esque spots in Galilee, to the E. of the village the ground 
is strewn with ancient remains. There are several fine 
sarcophagi and the rums of a large building, possibly once 
a Roman temple. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

KEHELATHAH (Nu 33®® 23).— One of the ‘stations’ 
of the children of Israel (Nu 33®®* ). Nothing is known 
about Its position. 

KEILAH. — A city of Judah in the ShephSlah, named 
with Nezib and Achzib (Jos 15*4). David delivered it 
from the marauding Philistines, and it became his 
residence for a time. Becoming aware of the treachery 
of its inhabitants, he left it (1 S 23*® ). It was re- 
occupied after the Exile (Neh 3*7f, 1 Ch 4*®). It Is 
commonly identified with Khirbet Klia, about 7 miles E. 
of Beit Jibnn. It lies very high, however, for a city in 
the Shephelah, being over 1600 ft. above the level of 
the sea. W. Ewing. 

KELAIAH. — A Levite who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10®®), called in 1 Es 9®® Colius. In Ezr. the 
gloss is added ‘which is Kelita* (in 1 Es. ‘who was 
called Galitas’). Kelita appears in Neh 87 as one of the 
Levites who assisted Ezra in expounding the Law 
(cf. 1 Es 94 ® Oalitas), and his name occurs amongst 
the signatiories to the covenant (Neh 10*®). It does 
not follow, however, that because Kelaiah was also 
called Kelita he is to be identified with this Kelita. 
KELITA. — See Kelaiah. 

KEMUEL. — 1. The son of Nahor and father of Arami 
Gn 22®* (contrast 10®®, where Aram is son of Shem). 

2. The prince of the tribe of Ephraim, one of the twelve 
commissioners for the dividing of the land (Nu 34*4). 

3. The father of Hashabaiah, the ruler of the Levites 
(1 Ch 27*7). 

KENAN.-Son of Enoch and father of MahalaleUGn 5®-** 
[AV Oainan,* but AVm, like RV, Kenan], 1 Ch 1*). 
The name Kenan Is simply a variation of Cain. 

KENATH.— A city lying to the E. of the Jordan, taken 
by Nobah, whose name for a time it bore (Nu 324*). 
Geshur and Aram re-conquered it (1 Ch 2*®). It is 
usually identified with KanawOt, fully 16 miles N. of 
Bozrah, on the W. slope of Jebel ed^X>ruze. It occupies 
a commanding position on either bank of the Wady 
QamwSt, which here forms a picturesque waterfall 
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There are tall, graceful columns, and massive walls, 
together with other impressive remains of buildings 
from Grseco-Roman times. The modern village, 
lower down the slope, is now occupied by Druzes. 
Baedeker 207), stating no reason, Moore {Judges^ 

222), for reasons that do not appear adequate, and 
others reject the identification. To speak of Qano- 
wSt as ‘in the remote north-east’ (Moore), conveys a 
wrong impression. It is only some 50 miles N.E. of 
Jerash, which m turn is near the S. boundary of Gilead 
No other identification seems possible. W. Ewing. 

KENAZ. — See Kenizzites. 

KENITES.— A nomadic tnbe, closely connected 
,with the Amalekites (wh see), and probably indeed a 
branch of them, but having friendly relations with 
Israel, and ultimately, it seems, at least in the mam, 
absorbed in Judah. Hobab, Moses’ father-in-law 
(Jg 4“ RVm), who had been invited by Moses — 
and had doubtless accepted the invitation — to be a guide 
to Israel in the wilderness (Nu lO*®-^^), was a Kenite; 
and his descendants came up from Jericho with the tribe 
of Judah into the S. part of their territory (Arad is 
about 17 miles S. of Hebron), though afterwards, true 
to their Bedouin instincts, they roamed beyond the 
border and rejoined their kinsmen, the Amalekites, in 
the N. of the Smaitic Peninsula (Jg 1^®; read m this 
verse, with MSS of LXX, ‘the Amalekite’ for ‘the 
people’ — three letters have dropped out in the Heb.). 
When Saul, many years later, attacked the Amalekites, 
he bade the Kenites separate themselves from them, 
on the ground that they had shown kindness to Israel 
at the time of the Exodus (1 S 15®, — alluding doubtless to 
Hobab’ s guidance, Nu lO^®-®®). In Jg 4“ Heber the 
Kenite is mentioned as having separated himself from 
the main body of the tribe, and wandered northwards 
as far as the neighbourhood of Kedesh (near the Waters 
of Meiom). From 1 S 27i° 30*® we learn that in the 
time of David there was a district in the S. of Judah 
inhabited by Kenites; it is possible also that Kmah, 
in the Negeb of Judah (Jos 15**), and Kain. m the hiU- 
country (v.®'), were Kemte settlements. The Recha- 
bites, with whom the nomadic life had become a religious 
Institution (Jer 35), were Kenites (1 Ch 2®®). In Gn 
15^® the Kenites are mentioned among the ten nations 
whose land was to be taken possession of by Israel; 
the reference is doubtless to the absorption of the 
Kenites in Judah. In Nu 24*^^ Balaam, with a play 
on the resemblance of the name to the Heb. kin, ‘nest,’ 
declares that though their ‘nest’ is among the rocky 
crags (namely, in the S. of Judah), they would in the end 
be carried away captive by the Assyrians (‘Kain* in 
V.** is the proper name of the tribe of which ‘Kenite’ 
is the gentiUc adj.; cf. Jg 4^1 RVm, Observe here that 
the oracle on the Kemtes follows closely upon that on 
the Amalekites). 

The word kain means in Heb. a ‘spear’ (2 S 21“), 
and in Arab, an ‘iron-smith’; in Aram, also the word 
coi responding to ‘Kenite’ denotes a ‘metal-worker’; 
it has hence been conjectured (Sayce) that the ‘ Kenites* 
were a nomad tribe of smiths. There is, however, no 
support for this conjecture beyond the resemblance in 
the words. S. R. Driver. 

KENIZZITES.— A clan named from an eponymous 
ancestor, Kenass. According to J (Jos Jg l^®), 
Caleb and Othniel were descended from him. (The 
inference, sometimes made, that Kenaz was a brother 
of Caleb, arose from a misunderstanding of these 
passages.) R in Jos 148- “ definitely calls Caleb a 
Kenizzite, as P does in Nu 32^*, R also (Gn 15*®-*0 
counts the Kenizzites among the pre-Israelitish inhabit- 
ants of Palestine. P in Gn 36« enrols Kenaz among 
the ‘dukes’ of Edom, while a Priestly supplementer 
counts him both as a ‘duke’ and as a grandson of 
Esau (Gn 36“- i®). The Chronicler names Kenaz as a 
grandson of Esau (1 Ch 1»®), and’ also as a descendant of 
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KEREN-HAPPUCH 

Judah (1 Ch 4*3-«). The probable meaning of all 
these passages is that the Kenizzites overspread^ a 
part of Edom and southern Judah before the Israeli tish 
conquest and continued to abide there, a part of them 
being absorbed by the Edomites, and a part by the tribe 
of Judah. This latter portion embraced the clans of 
Caleb and Othniel. George A. Barton. 

KENOSIS. — This word means ‘emptying,’ and as a 
substantive it does not occur in the NT. But the corre- 
sponding veib ‘he emptied himself’ is found m Ph 2^ 
This passage is very important as a definite statement 
that the Incarnation implies limitations, and at the 
same time that these limitations were undertaken as t 
voluntary act of love. 2 Co 8® is a similar statement. 
The questions involved are not, however, to be solved by 
the interpietation of isolated texts, but, so far as they 
can be solved, by our knowledge of the Incarnate Life 
as a whole. The question which has been most dis- 
cussed in recent years relates to the human conscious- 
ness and knowledge of Christ, and asks how it is possible 
for the limitations of human knowledge to coexist with 
Divine omniscience. 

The word kenods, and the ideas which it suggests, 
were not emphasized by early theologians, and the word 
was used as little moie than a synonym lor the Incarna- 
tion, regarded as a Divine act of voluntary condescension. 
The speculations wliich occupied the Church dunng the 
first five centuries were caused by questions as to the 
nature and Person of Christ, which arose inevitably when 
it had been realized that He was both human and 
Divine; but while they established the reality of His 
human consciousness, they did not deal, except inci- 
dentally, with the conditions under which it was exer- 
cised The passages which speak of our Lord’s human 
knowledge were discussed exegetically, and the general 
tendency of most early and almost all medi® val theology 
was to explain them m a more or less docetic sense. 
From the IGth cent, onwards there has been a greater 
tendency to revert to the facts of the Gospel narrative, 
consequently a greater insistence on the truth of our 
Lord’s manhood, and more discussion as to the extern 
to wliich the Son, m becoming incarnate, ceased to 
exercise Divine power, especially in the sphere of 
human knowledge. The question is obviously one that 
should be treated with great reserve, and rather by an 
examination of the whole picture of the human life of 
Chnst presented to us m the NT than by a prion reason- 
ing. The language of the NT appears to warrant the 
conclusion that the Incarnation was not a mere addition 
of a manhood to the Godhead, but that ‘the Son of God, 
in assuming human nature, really lived in it under 
properly human conditions, and ceased from the exercise 
of those Divine functions, including the Divine omni- 
science, which would have been incompatible with a 
truly human experience.’ It has even been held that 
the Son in becoming incarnate ceased to live the life 
of the Godhead altogether, or to exercise His cosmic 
functions. But for this there is no support in the NT, 
and Col and He more than suggest the contrary, 

J. H. Maude. 

KEEAS (1 Bs 5*®) *Ezr 2« and Neh 7« Keros. 

KERCHIEFS (from the Fr, ccuvrechef, a covering for 
the head) are mentioned only in Ezk *i, a some- 
what obscure passage having reference to certain forms 
of divination or sorcery, which required the head to be 
covered. They evidently varied in length with the 
height of the wearer (v.i«), and perhaps resembled the 
long veils worn by the female captives from Lachish 
represented on an Assyr. sculpture, see Dress, § 5 (6). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KERB or QERE. — See Text op OT. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH (lit. ‘horn of antimony’).— The 
youngest daughter born to Job in his second estate of 
prospenty (Job 42^®). The name is indicative of 
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beautiful eyes, from the dye made of antimony, used 
to tinge the eyelashes (2 K 9®°, Jer 430). 

EEIRIOTH. — A city of Moab, named in Jer 482< «, 
Am 22, and in line 13 of the Moabite Stone. It has been 
identified with Ar, the capital city of Moab, as that has 
been with Rabbah — both identifications being pre- 
carious. More IS to be said for Kenoth being the same 
as Kir-heres of Is 16^ and of Jer 488i‘ The latter 
is a stronghold to this day, and fits in with the suggestion 
of the passages above that Kerioth was a capital city 
of Moab, and the seat of the worship of Chemosh. 

W. F. Cobb. 

KERIOTH -HEZRON (Jos 1525).— See Hazob, No. 3. 

KEROS. — Name of a family of Nethmim who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2*^ ^-Neh 7^0; in 1 Es 529 Keras. 

KESITAH IS given in RVm as the Heb. word rendered 
Apiece of money* in the three passages Gn Jos 2422, 
and Job 42^1. No clue has yet been found to the 
weight, and therefore the value, of the kesitah, but that 
it was an ingot of precious metal of a recognized value 
is more probable than the tradition represented by 
several ancient versions, which render It by ‘lamb.* 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KETAB (1 Es 529).— Head of a family of Temple 
servants who returned with Zerubbabel. There is no 
corresponding name in the lists of Ezr. and Neh. 

KETHIBH.-See Text op OT. 

KETTLE.— A « 2i4 only. See House, § 9. 

KETTTRAH. — Abraham's wife (Gn 25i-^), or con- 
cubine (1 Ch 122f ; cf. Gn 258), after the death of Sarah; 
named only by J and the Chromcler in the passages 
referred to; said to be the ancestress of sixteen tribes, 
several of which are distinctly Arabian — Midian, Sheba, 
Dedan. Some Arabic writers mention an Arabian 
tribe near Mecca called Qatur&. The old Israelites 
evidently regarded some Arabs as distant relatives (see 
artt. Abraham, Esau, Hagar). The name QetUrQh^ 
‘incense,’ is a perfume-name like Keziah (Job 42^0. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

KEY. — See House, § 6. Of the passages where this 
word is used in a figurative sense the most important are 
Is 2222 (cf. Rev 37), where the key is the symbol of 
authority and rule; Lk 1152 ‘the key of knowledge’; and 
the crux interjretum, Mt 16“, for which see Power of 
the Keys. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KEZIAH (‘ca«!Sia’), — ^The name of the second 
daughter born to Job after his restoration to prosperity 
(Job 42W). 

KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH (‘graves of lust,’ Nu 
3315, Dt 922). — ^The march from Taberah (Nu ll^) is 
not mentioned in Nu 23, but Kibroth-hattaavah was 
one day’s journey from the wilderness of Sinai. It is 
placed by tradition to the N.of NaqheJrBawa (‘mountain 
path of the wind’), which leads to the plain below 
the traditional Sinai. W. Ewing. 

KIBZAIIU:. — See Joemeam. 

KID. — See Goat, and (for Ex 23i9) Magic, p. 669*>. 

KIDNAPPINCr. — See Crimes, etc, § 7. 

3SIDNEYS. — ^1. Literal. — (1) The choice portions of 
animals sacrificed to J" included the kidneys (Ex 2912- 22, 
Lv 34* w- 15 49 7< 8«- 26 910 19; cf. Is 348). The term is 
even transferred (if the text is correct) to choice wheat 
(Dt32i<). (2) Limited to poetry is the use of this term 
in regard to human beings, and the rendering is always 
‘reins* (see below). They are ‘possessed’ (RVm 
‘formed’) by J” (Ps 139i3), and are, metaphorically, 
wounded by J"’s arrows (Job 16i3; cf. 1927, La 31®). 
(3) AVm of Lv 152 22< is incorrect: there is no mention 
of reins; and in Is ll® the word so rendered means 
‘ loins. 

2. Figurative. — ^Here the EV rendering is always 
'reifluB* (Lat, reneSt pb; the Gr, equivalent being nephroi, 
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whence ‘nephritis,’ etc.). The avoidance of the word 
‘kidneys’ is desirable, because we do not regard them 
as the seat of emotion. But the Biblical wnters did so 
regard them. It was as natural for them to say ‘ This 
gladdens my reins’ as it is natural — and incorrect — ^for 
us to say ‘This gladdens my heart.’ And, in fact, m 
the passages now cited the terms ‘reins’ and ‘heart’ 
are often parallel: Ps 7^ 167 262 7321, Pr 23i8, Jer II20 
122 1710 2012, Wis 18 , 1 Mac 224, Rev 223. 

H. F. B. COMPSTON. 

KIDRON. — A place fortified by Cendebseus (1 Mac 
1539 «), and the point to which he was pursued after 
his defeat by the sons of Simon the Maccabee (le*). 
It may be the modern Katrah near Yebna, and is possibly 
identical with ’Gederoth of Jos 154i, 2 Ch 28‘8. 

KIDRON (AV Cedron),THE BROOK (nac^aZ, ‘torrent 
vaUey,’ ‘wady,’ 2 S 1523, 1 K 237, 2 Ch Neh 2i5 etc.; 
Gr. cheimarrous, Jn 180. — The name of a valley, nearly 
3 miles in length, which bounds the plateau of Jeru- 
salem on the East. It is always dry except during and 
immediatdy after heavy rain; it is the same valley 
that is referred to as the Valley of Jehoshaphat (wh. see). 
It commences about li miles N. of the N.W. corner of 
the city walls, as a wide, open, shallow valley. At 
first it runs S.E., receiving tributaries from the W. and 
N., but where it is now crossed by the modern carriage 
road to the Mt. of Olives, it turns South. Near this 
spot (as wen as higher up) there are a number of ancient 
tombs; among them on the W. side of the valley are the 
so-called ‘Tombs of the Kings,’ and on the East the 
reputed tomb of ‘Simon the Just,’ much venerated by 
the Jews. The whole of this first open section of the 
valley is to-day known as Wady eUJoz; (‘Valley of the 
Nuts’): it is full of fertile soil, and in a great part of 
its extent is sown with corn or planted with olives or 
almonds. As the valley approaches the East wall of 
the caty it rapidly deepens, and rocky scarps appear on 
each ‘^ide; it now receives the name Wady Sitti Miriam^ 
i,e. ‘Valley of the Lady Mary.’ Opposite the Temple 
area the bottom of the valley, now 40 feet below the 
present surface, is about 400 feet below the Temple plat- 
form. S. of this it continues to narrow and deepen, 
running between the village of Silwdn (see Siloam) on 
the E. and the hill Ophel on the West. Here lies the 
‘Virgin’s Fount,’ ancient Gihon (wh. see), whose waters 
to-day rise deep under the surface, though once they 
ran down the valley itself. A little farther on the 
valley again expands into a considerable open area, 
where vegetables are now cultivated, and which perhaps 
was once the ‘Kang’s Garden* (wh. see). The 
Tyropason Valley, known now as eUWdd, joins the Kidron 
Valley from the N., and farther on the Wady er-RMhi 
traditionally Hinnom (wh, see), runs in from the West. 
The area again narrows at Blr EyyUh, the ancient En- 
Togel (wh. see), and the valley continues a long winding 
course under the name of Wady m-Ndr (‘Valley of 
Fire') till it reaches the Dead Sea. 

There is no doubt whatever that this is the Kidron 
of the OT and NT. It is interesting that the custom 
of burying Israelites there, which is observed to-day (see 
Jbhoshaphat [Valley opJ), is referred to in 2 K 234- 8- 
and 2 Ch 345. r is probable that the place of the 
‘graves of the common people’ (Jer 26®*) was also here, 
and it has been suggested, from a comparison with 
Jer 3149, ^th less plausibility, that this may have been 
the scene of Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones (Ezk 37). 
The ‘fiields of Kidron’ (2 K 234), though generally 
identified with the open part of the valley when It is 
joined by the Tyropceon Valley, are more likely to have 
been the open upper reaches of the valley referred to 
above as Wady eJrJoz, which were on the way to Bethei. 

The Valley of the Kidron is mentioned first and last in 
the Bible at two momentous historical crises, — when 
David crossed it (2 S IS®®) amid the lamentations of his 
people as he fled before Absalom, and when Jesus ‘went 
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forth with His disciples over the brook Kidron’ (Jn 18^ 
for His great and terrible agony before His crucifixion. 

E, W. G. Mastbrman. 

EILAN. — Sixty-seven sons of Kilan and Azetas 
returned with Zerub. (1 Es 5^®); in the lists of Ezr 2 
and Neh 7 the names are omitted. 

BIN(NEXTOF), KINSMAN, AVENGES OPBLOOD, 
GOEL. — 1. ‘Next of km’ is the nearest equivalent m 
modern jurisprudence of the Heb. gS’S/, itself the participle 
of a verb originally sigmfying to claim {,mnd%care)^ then 
to buy back. The duties devolving on the goel belonged 
to the domain both of civil and of criminal law. If a 
Hebrew, for example, were reduced to selling a part, or 
the whole, of his property, it was the duty of his next of 
kin to purchase the property, if it was in his power to do 
so. The classical instance of the exercise of this ‘ right 
of redemption’ is the case of the prophet Jeremiah, who 
purchased the property of his cousin Hanamel in 
Anathoth, on being asked to do so in virtue of his 
relationship (Jer 3285 ). Similarly, should a sale have 
actually taken place, the right of redemption fell to ‘his 
kinsman that is next to him’ (Lv 25^). The case of 
Naomi and ‘ the parcel of land ’ belonging to her deceased 
husband was complicated by the presence of Ruth, who 
went with the property, for Ru 4^ must read ‘ thou must 
buy also Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of the dead. 
The true god accordingly transferred his nghts to Boaz, 
who came next to him m the degree of relationship. In 
all these cases the underlying idea is that the land is the 
inalienable property of the clan or ‘family’ (Ru 20 m 
the wider sense. 

The duties of the god, however, extended not merely to 
the property but also to the person of a relative. Should 
the latter have been compelled by misfortune to sell 
himself as a slave, it fell to his next of kin to redeem him. 
Hence arose an extensive use of the verb and its participle 
in a figurative sense, by which J" is represented as a goel 
(EV redeemer), and Israel as His redeemed (so esp. in 
Is 41M 43W and oft.). 

2. The most serious of all the duties incumbent on 
the god, in earlier times more particularly, was that of 
avenging the murder of a relative. In this capacity 
he was known as the avenger of blood (gd'U kad-ddm). 
The practice of blood-revenge is one of the most widely 
spread customs of human society, and is by no means 
confined to the Semitic races, although it is still found in 
full vigour among the modern Arabs. By the Bedouin 
of the Sinaitic pemnsula, for instance, the hereditary 
vendetta is kept up to the fifth generation (see the 
interesting details given in Lord Cromer’s Report on 
Egypt, 1906, 13 ff.). 

In primitive times, therefore, if a Hebrew was slain, 
it was the sacred duty of his next of kin to avenge his 
blood by procuring the death of his slayer. This, it 
must be emphasized, was in no sense a matter of pnvate 
vengeance. It was the affair of the whole clan, and 
even tribe, of the murdered man (2 S 14^), the former, as 
it were, delegating its rights to the nearest relatives. 
Hebrew legislation sought to limit the application, and 
generally to regulate the exercise, of this principle of a 
life for a life. Thus the Book of the Covenant removes 
from its application the case of accidental homicide 
(Ex 21«; cf. Dt 191-w. Nu 35»-«), while the legislation 
of Dt. further restricts the sphere of the vendetta to the 
actual criminal (Dt 24^*). In the older legislation the 
local high places appear as asylums for the manslayer, 
until his case should be proved to be one of wilful 
murder, when he was handed over to the relatives of the 
man he had slain (Ex 2 w) . With the abolition of the 
local sanctuaries by the reforms of Josiah it was necessary 
to appoint certain special sanctuaries, which are known 
as cities of refuge (see Rbfugb (Cities op]). 

An Interesting feature of the regulations concerning 
blood-revenge among the Hebrews is the almost total 
absence (cf. Ex 21»o) of any legal provision for com- 
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pounding with the relatives of the murdered man by 
means of a money payment, the poind of the Greeks (see 
Butcher and Lang’s tr. of the Odyssey, 408 ff.) and the 
wergdd of Saxon and Old English law. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KINAH.— A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Jos 1522). The site is unknown. Cf. Kenites. 

KINDNESS. — The pattern of all kindness is set before 
us in the Bible in the behaviour of God to our race. He 
gives the sunshine and the rain, and fruitful seasons and 
glad hearts, food and all the good they have to the just 
and the unjust alike (Mt 5^® 7“, Ac 14i7). P-ut the 
exceeding wealth of His grace is shown unto us in kind- 
ness toward us in Christ Jesus (Eph 2^). God’s glory 
no man can look upon and live. It is a light that no 
man can approach unto. It is inconceivably great, 
incomprehensibly grand, unimaginably exalted above 
the grasp of man’s mind. But the kindness of God is 
God’s glory stooping to man’s need. It is God’s power 
brought within man’s reach. It is God’s mercy and 
God’s love and God’s grace flowing through time and 
through eternity, as broad as the race, as deep as man’s 
need, as long as man’s immortality. The Bible reveals 
it. Jesus incarnated it. In His life the kindness of 
God found its supreme manifestation (TitS^-’). All 
the children of God are to be like the Father in this 
regard (Mt 5<8. Ro 12^°, Col 3^2-14). xhe philanthropy 
of God (Tit 3<) is to be reproduced in the philanthropy 
of men (2 P 1^). D. A. Hayes. 

KING.— 1. Etymology and use of the term.— The 
Heb. name for ‘king’ (mdek) is connected with an Assyr. 
root meaning ‘advise,’ ‘counsel,’ ‘rule,’ and it seems 
to have first signified ‘the wise man,’ the ‘counsellor,’ 
and then ‘ the ruler.’ The root occurs in the names of 
several Semitic deities, e.g. Molech, the tnbal god of the 
Ammonites, and the Phoen. Mdkartk. In the days of 
Abraham we find the title ‘king’ applied to the rulers 
of the City-States of Palestine, e.g. Sodom, Gomorrah, 
etc. (Gn 142). We also find references to kings in all 
the countries bordenng on Canaan — Syna, Moab, 
Ammon, Egypt, etc., and m later times Assyria, Babylonia 
and Persia. In the NT the title ‘king’ is apphed to 
the vassal-king Herod (Mt 2K Lk I®) and to Agrippa 
(Ac 25*8) . In the Psalms and the Prophets God Himself 
is constantly designated ‘King of Israel* or ‘my King’ 
(e.g. Is 43“ 44®, Ps 10 >b 24^- »• 44^ 74i2 84® etc.), 

and the Messianic advent of the true King of the Kingdom 
of God is predicted (Zee 9®, Is 32^ etc.). In the NT 
Christ is represented as the fulfilment of this prophecy 
and as the true King of God’s Kingdom (cf. Jn IS®** ”, 
1 Ti 6«, Rev 17i4). 

2. The oflSce of king in Israel.— (l) TnsHiiUum. The 
settlement of the people of Israel in Canaan, and the 
change from a nomadic to an agricultural life, laid the 
incomers open to ever fresh attacks from new adventurers. 
Thus in the time of the judges we find Israel ever 
liable to hostile invasion. In order to preserve the 
nation from extermination, it became necessary that 
a closer connexion and a more intimate bond of union 
should exist between the different tribes. The judges 
in the period subsequent to the settlement seem, with 
the possible exception of Gideon (Jg 8^), to have 
been little more than local or tribal heroes, carrying 
on guerilla warfare against their neighbours. The 
successes of the warlike Philistines made it clear to 
patriotic minds that the tribes must be more closely 
connected, and that a permanent leader in war was 
a necessity. Accordingly Saul the Benjamite was 
anointed by Samuel (1 S 100» and appointed by 
popular acclamation (10** 11*<). The exploits of Saul 
and his sons against the Ammonites (11“®*), against 
the Amalekites (IS’’), and against the Philistines (14’* ) 
showed the value of the kingly office; and when Saul 
and his sons fdl on Mt. Gilboa, it was not long till David 
the outlaw chief of Judah was invited to fill his place. 
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(2) The duties of the king are partly indicated by the law (cf. Dt. and he does not seem to have had the 

history of the rise of the kingship. The king was(o) power to promulgate new enactments. Josiah bases 
leader in war. He acted as general, and in person led his reform not on a new law, but on the newly found 
the troops to battle (cf. Saul on Mt. Gilboa, 1 S SP; Book of the Law (2 K 23^ *8), to winch he and the elders 
Ahab at Eamoth-gilead, 1 K 22 ^^ ). By and by a swear allegiance. 

standing army grew up, and fortresses were placed on (5) Royal income. The early kings, Saul and Da\’id, 
the frontiers (cf 1 K , 2 Ch 17^). (b) Besides being do not seem to have subjected the people to heavy 

leader of the army in war, the king was the supreme taxation. Saul’s primitive court would be supported 
judge (cf. 2 S 145 152^ i x 3«). Before the institution by his ancestral estate and by the booty taken from 
of the monarchy judicial functions were exercised by the enemy, perhaps along with presents, more or less 
the heads of the various houses — the elders. These compulsory, from his friends or subjects (1 S 
elders were gradually replaced by officials appointed by The census taken by David (2 S 24») was probably 
the king (2 Ch 195*^^), and the final appeal was to the intended as a basis for taxation, as was also Solomon’s 
king himself, who in Am 2^ is called ‘the judge.’ (c) division of the land into twelve districts (1 K 4^) 
Further, according to the usual Semitic conception, the Ezekiel (45^^ s 4821) speaks of crown lands, and such 
king was also the chief person from a religious point seem to have been held by David (1 Ch 2735^ ). The 
of view. This idea has been lost sight of by later kings in the days of Amos laid claim to the first 
Jewish writers, but there is little doubt that in early cutting of grass for the royal horses (Am 70. Caravans 
times the king regarded himself as the supreme religious passing from Egypt to Damascus paid toll (1 K lO^®), 
director, the chief priest. Thus Saul sacrifices in and m the days of Solomon foreign trade by sea seems 
Samuel’s absence (1 S 1433^ ), so also David to have been a royal monopoly (1 K 10“), It is not 

(2 S 6^3 17 2425) ; while both David and Solomon seem quite certain whether anything of the nature of a land 

to appoint and disnuss the chief priest at pleasure (cf. tax or property tax existed, though something of this 

2 S 817, 1 K 233 27 35)^ and both bless the people (2 S kind may be referred to m the reward promised by 

1 K 81^). Jeroboam sacrifices in person before the Saul to the slayer of Goliath (1 S 17“); and it may 

altar in Bethel (1 K 123® and Ahaz orders a special have been the tenth mentioned in 1 S Special 

altar to be made, and offers in person on it (2 K 16“). taxes seem to have been imposed to meet special emer- 
In later times, however, the priestly functions of the gencies (cf. 2 K 23“), and the kings of Judah made 
kings were less frequently exercised, pnests being free use of the Temple treasures, 
appointed, who are usually regarded as royal officials (6) Royal officials have the general title ‘princes’ 
and numbered among other civil servants (2 S 2033® ). (sdrlm). These included (a) the commander-in-clnef, 

(3) The kingship hereditary. It was a fixed idea in ‘the captain of the host,’ who in the absence of the 

ancient Israel that the office of the kingship passed kingcommandedthearmy (eff. Joab, 2S 1237). (6) The 

from father to son, as the judgeship passed from Gideon prefect of the royal bodyguard, the leader of the 

to his sons (Jg Q®), or from Samuel to his sons (1 S 8^). ‘mighty men of valour’ of AV (in David’s time the 

Although Saul was chosen by the people and Daind Cherethites and Pelethites, 2 S 8^8 2033). (c) The 

invited by the elders of Judah to be king, yet Saul ‘recorder/ lit. ‘one who calls to remembrance.' His 
himself regarded it as the natural thing that Jonathan functions are nowhere defined, but he seems to have 
should succeed him (1 S 203“® ). Adonijah assumed held an influential position, and was probably the chief 
that, as David’s son, he had aright to the throne (1 K 2i5), minister, the Grand Vizier of modern times (cf. 2 S 8>8, 
and even the succession of his younger half-brother 2K18“). (d) The* scribe * (sSpftgr) frequently mentioned 
Solomon was secured without any popular election, along with the ‘recorder’ seems to have attended to 
It is impossible to speak of an elective monarchy in the royal correspondence, and to have been the Chancellor 
Israel. The succession in Judah remained all along in or rather Secretary of State (2 K 18^3 37^ 2 Ch 348). 
the house of David, and in the kingdom of the Ten (e) The officer who was ‘over the tribute’ (2 S 203*) 
Tribes father always succeeded son, unless violence seems to have superintended the forced labour and the 
and revolution destroyed the royal house and brought collecting of the taxes, (f) The governor of the royal 
a new adventurer to the throne, household, the royal steward or High Chamberlain, 

(4) Power of the king. While the monarchy in Israel seems to have held an important position in the days 
differed considerably from other Onental despotisms, of the later monarchy (Is 363 22 22“). Mention is 
it could not be called a limited monarchy in our sense also made of several minor officials, such as the ‘ king’s 
of the term. The king’s power was limited by the servant’ (2 K 22i3), the ‘king’s fnend’ (1 K 45), the 
fact that, to begin vdth, the royal house differed little ‘king’s counsellor’ (1 Ch 2733), the ‘head of the ward- 
from other chief houses of the nation, Saul, even robe’ (2 K 22^), the head of the eunuchs (AV ‘officers,’ 
after his election, resided on his ancestral estate, and 1 S 8“), the ‘governor of the city’ (1 K 2228). We 
came forth only as necessity called him (cf. 1 S 11^ ). hear much from the prophets of the oppression and 
On the one hand, law and ancient custom exercised injustice practised by these offiaals on the poor of the 
considerable restraint on the kings; while, on the other land (cf. Am 2® 7, ig 53^ jer s®*, Mic etc.). 

hand, acts of despotic violence were allowed to pass W. F. Botd. 

unquestioned. A powerful ruler like David or Solomon KINGDOM OF GOD (or HEAVEN) .—The Biblical 
was able to do much that would have been impossible writers assume that the Creator of the heavens and the 
for a weakling like Rehoboam. Solomon was practically earth must needs be also the everlasting Ruler of the 
an Oriental despot, who ground down the people by same. The universe is God’s domimon, and every crea- 
taxation and forced labour. David had the power to ture therein is subject to His power. And so the Hebrew 
compass the death of Uriah and take his wife, but poets conceive God as immanent in all natural phe- 
public opinion, as expressed by the prophets, exerted nomena. Wind and storm, fire and earthquake, lightnings 
a considerable influence on the kings (cf. Nathan and and torrents of waters are but so many signs of the 
David, Elijah and Ahab). The idea was never lost activity of the Almighty Ruler of the world (Ps 187-i5 

sight of that the office was instituted for the good of the 687-i8 104). The same heavenly Power is also the 

nation, and that it ought to be a help, not a burden, to supreme Sovereign of men and nations. * The kingdom 

the people at large. Law and ancient custom were, in is Jehovah’s, and he is the ruler over the nations’ 

the people’s minds, placed before the kingly authority. (Ps 2228). ‘Jehovah is king over all the earth’ (Zee 
Naboth can refuse to sell his vineyard to Ahab, and the 14»). * He sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the 
S”? compel him, or to appropriate it till inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers ... He bringeth 

N^oth has been regularly condemned before a judicial princes to nothing’ (Is 403*). This general idea of 
tribunal (1 K 21 ^ ). Thus the king himself was under God’s dominion over all things receives various forms 
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of statement from the various Biblical writers, and the 
entire presentation constitutes a most important 
portion of the revelation of God and of Christ 
But the Bibhcal doctrine has its OT and NT setting. 

1. In the Old Testament. — Apart from that general 
concept of God as Maker and Governor of the whole 
world, the OT writers emphasize the Divine care for 
individuals, famihes, tribes, and nations of men. It is 
God’s rule over those creatures who exist in His own 
image and likeness that calls for our special study, and 
this great truth is manifest from various points of view. 
(1) From Am 9^ we learn that Jehovah is the supreme 
Ruler of all the peoples: Syrians, Philistines, Ethi- 
opians, as well as the tribes of Israel, were led by Him 
and settled in their separate lands. So He gave all 
the nations their inheritance (Dt 328). But one most 
conspicuous featuie of the OT revelation is God’s 
selection of Abraham and his posterity to be made a 
blessing to all the families of the earth. When this 
peculiar family had become a numerous people in the 
land of Egypt, God led them marvellously out of that 
house of bondage and adopted them to be ‘a people 
tor his own possession above all peoples upon the face 
of the earth’ (Dt 70 ), and ‘a kingdom of pnests and a 
holy nation’ (Ex 19®). The subsequent facts of the 
history of this chosen people reveal a noteworthy aspect 
of the Kingdom of God among men. (2) Along with 
this idea of the election and special guidance of this 
people there was gradually developed a lofty doctrine 
of the Person and power of the God of Israel. Out of 
the unique and subhme monolatry, which worshipped 
Jehovah as greatest of all the gods (Ex 18“), there 
issued the still higher and broader monotheism of the 
great prophets, who denied the real existence of any 
other God or Saviour besides the Holy One of Israel. 
He was conceived as seated on a lofty throne, surrounded 
with holy seraphs and the innumerable hosts of heaven. 
For naturally the highest embodiment of personal 
power and glory and dominion known among men, 
namely, that of a splendid royalty, was employed as 
the best figure of the glory of the heavenly King; and 
so we have the impressive apocalyptic portraiture of 
Jehovah sitting upon His throne, high and lifted up 
(Is 6^-8, Ezk 1 K 22^8). The mighty Monarch 
of earth and heaven was enthroned in inexpressible 
majesty and glory, and no power above or below the 
heavens could compare with Hun. (3) This concept of 
the heavenly King became also enlarged so as to 
include the idea of a righteous Judge of all the earth. 
This idea appears conspicuously in the vision of Dn 
where the Eternal is seen upon His throne of 
fiery flames, with ten thousand times ten thousand 
ministenng before Him. His execution of judgment 
is as a stream of fire which issues from His presence and 
devours His adversaries. Zeph 3^ also represents Him 
as ‘gathering the nations and assembling the kingdoms,’ 
in order to pour out upon them the fire of His fierce 
anger. And so in prophecy, in psalm, and in historical 
narrative we find numerous declarations of Jehovah 
about His entering into judgment with the nations and 
also with His own people. The unmistakable doctnne 
of all these Scriptures is that God is the supreme Judge 
and Ruler of the world. His overthrow of mighty 
cities and kingdoms, like Nineveh and Babylon, is a way 
of His ‘executing judgment in the earth,’ and the 
prophets call such a national catastrophe a ‘day of 
Jehovah.’ (4) The Messianic prophecies throw further 
light on the OT doctrine of the Kingdom of God. From 
the times of David and Solomon onwards the highest 
ideal of ‘the Anointed of Jehovah’ was that of a power- 
ful and righteous king of Israel. The name of David 
became a synonym of the ideal king and shepherd of 
the Chosen People (Hos 3®, Jer 30«, Ezk 34» 37«). 
These ideals became the growing Messianic hope of 
Israel. According to Is 9«- the child of wonderful 
names is to sit ‘ upon the throne of David, and upon his 
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kingdom, to order it, and to establish it in judgment and 
in nghteousness for ever.’ In Ps 2 we have a dramatic 
picture of Jehovah establishing His Son as King upon 
Zion, and m Ps 110 the conquering hero, to whom 
Jehovah says, ‘Sit thou at my right hand until I make 
thy enemies thy footstool. ’ unites m Himself the threefold 
office of king, priest, and judge. (5) In all these and 
in other Messianic scnptures we shoud notice that the 
Anointed of Jehovah Is an exalted associate of the Most 
High. He executes judgment in the earth, but he him- 
self possesses no wisdom or power to act apart from 
Jehovah. We also note the fact that God’s dominion 
over the earth is entirely compatible with divers forms 
of human administration. Ambitious potentates may 
usurp authority, and think to change times and seasons, 
but sooner or later they come to nought. Though 
Nebuchadrezzar, Cyrus, or Alexander wield for a time 
the sceptre of the world, it is still true ‘that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will’ (Dn 4®®). ‘He removeth kings and 
setteth up kings’ (Dn 2“). When Israel desired a 
king hke other nations, Samuel charged them with 
rejecting God as their King (1 S 8^); but such rejection 
of God and the anointing of Saul for their king did not 
remove Jehovah from actual dominion over them; 
and the prophet himself admonished all Israel to feai 
and obey Jehovah lest He should consume both them 
and their king (1 S 121 ®*“). And when, according 
to the apocalyptic imagery of Du 7^® the ‘one hke 
unto a son of man’ receives the kingdom from ‘the 
Ancient of days,’ it is not to be supposed that the Most 
High Himself is for a moment to abdicate His throne in 
the heavens, or cease to rule over all the kingdoms of 
men. (6) It is not given us to determine how fully 
or how clearly any OT prophet or psalmist conceived 
the real nature of the future Messianic Kingdom. It is 
not usually given to the prophets of great oracles to 
know the time and manner of the fulfilment, and such 
ideals as those of Mic 4i-» and Is may have been 
variously understood. The advent of the Messianic 
Son of David, expected among the seed of Abraham, 
would naturally be conceived as introducing a new era 
in the history of the people of God. He would not 
rule apart from Jehovah, or exercise a different authority; 
for the Kingdom of Messiah would also be the Kingdom 
of God. But it would naturally be expected that the 
Messiah would introduce new powers, new agencies, and 
new enUghtenment for a blessing to all the famihes of 
the earth. According to Is 65^’ 66“, the new era was 
conceived as the creation of a new heavens and a new 
earth, but the prophetic language and its context do 
not justify the opinion that the dawn of the new era 
must needs be ushered in along with physical changes 
in the earth and the heavens, or involve any physical 
change in the natural constitution of man on the earth. 

2. In the New Testament, — In presenting the NT 
doctnne of the Kingdom of God we should notice (1) 
the prevalent expectation of the Messiah at the time Jesus 
was born. There was no exact uniformity of belief 
or of expectation. Some enthusiasts looked for a war- 
like chieftain, gifted with an ability of leadership, to 
cast off the Roman yoke and restore the kingdom of 
Israel to some such splendour as it had in the days of 
Solomon. Others seem to have entertained a more 
spiritual view, as Zacharias, Simeon, and Anna (Lk 
167-79 2ffl-®8), and to have united the general hope of 
the redemption of Jerusalem with the blessed thought 
of confirming the ancient covenants of promise, obtaining 
remission of sms, personal consolation, and a life of 
holiness. Between these two extremes there were 
probably various other forms of expectation, but the 
more popular one was that of a temporal prince. John 
the Baptist shared somewhat in this current belief, 
and seems to have been disappointed in the failure of 
Jesus to fulfil his concept of the Messianic hope (Mt 1 1*-®) . 
Nevertheless, John’s ministry and preaching evinced 
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much spiritual penetration, and his baptism of repent- 
ance was a Divinely appointed preparation for the 
Kingdom of heaven which he declared was close at 
hand. 

(2) The chief source of the NT doctrine is the teaching 
of Jesus Christ Himself. His preaching and that of His 
first disciples announced the Kingdom of heaven as at 
hand (Mt 4i^ Mk 1“), Such a proclamation could have 
meant to the hearers only that the reign of the Messiah, 
of whom the prophets had spoken, was about to begin. 
The real nature of this Kingdom, however, is to be 
learned only by a careful study of the various sayings 
of Jesus upon the subject, (a) It should first be observed 
that our Lord gave no sanction to the current Jewish 
expectation of a temporal prince, who would fight for 
domimon and exercise worldly forms of power. He did 
not directly oppose the prevalent belief, so as to pro- 
voke opposition, but sought rather to inculcate a more 
spiritual and heavenly conception of the Kingdom. His 
views were evidently different from those of John, for 
while He extolled him as His immediate forerunner, 
‘much more than a prophet,’ and ‘greatest among 
them that are born of women,’ He declared that any 
one who ‘is but little in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he’ (Mt 11“)* With all his greatness John was but 
a Jewish prophet, and never passed beyond the neces- 
sary limitations of the pre-Messianic age. (&) The 
spiritual and heavenly character of the Kingdom is 
indicated, and indeed emphasized, by the phrase ‘king- 
dom of heaven.’ This accords with the statement 
that the Kingdom is not of this world (Jn and 
cometh not with observation (Lk IT^o). It belongs, 
therefore, to the unseen and the spiritual. It is the 
special boon of the ‘poor in spirit,’ ‘persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake,’ and whose righteousness shall 
‘exceed that of the scribes and Phansees’ (Mt 5® 

The great ones in this Kingdom are such as become 
like little children (Mt IS^), and as to rulership and 
authority, the greatest is he who acts as the minister 
and bond-servant of aU (Mk «). 

It may be noticed that the phrase ‘kingdom of heaven’ 
<[or ‘of the heavens’) is peculiar to the Gospel of Matthew, 
in which it occurs about thirty time*. In 2 Ti 4^® we 
read of ‘his heavenly kingdom,’ but elsewhere the term 
employed is * kingdom of God.’ There is no good reason 
to doubt that Jesus Himself made use of all these expres- 
sions, and we should not look to find any recondite or 
pecuUar significance in any one of them. The phrase 
kingdom of God’ occura also four times in Mt., and often 
in the other Gospels and in the Acts and Epistles. We 
may also compare, for illustration and suggestion, ‘my 
Father’s kmgdom* (Mt 262»j, ‘my heavenly Father’ 
(Mt 16^®) f and observe in the parallel texts of Mt 26®®, 
Mk 14®, Lk 22»®, the interchangeable use of ‘ my Father’s 
kingdom,’ ‘my kingdom,’ and ‘the kingdom of God.’ All 
these designations indicate that the Kingdom is heavenly 
jn its origm and nature. 

(c) The parables of Jesus are especially important 
for learning the nature and mysteries of the Kingdom 
of heaven. They show in many ways that the heavenly 
Kingdom has to do with the spiritual nature and possi- 
bilities of man, and is, in fact, the dominion of Jesus 
Christ over the hearts of men. They show also that 
the Kingdom has its necessary collective and communal 
relations, for the same ethical principles which are 
to govern an individual life have also their manifold 
application to the life of a community and of all organ- 
ized societies of men. Several of our Lord’s parables 
indicate a judicial transfer of the Kingdom of heaven 
from the Jews to the Gentiles (Mt 21 « 22i-“, Lk 14w-®). 
The parable of the Two Sons warned the Jewish priests 
and elders that publicans and harlots might go into 
the Kingdom of God before them (Mt 2128-“). From 
all this it is evident that the Kingdom of heaven 
includes the dispensation of heavenly grace and redemp- 
tion which was inaugurated and is now continuously 
carried forward by the Lord Jesus. It is essentially 
spiritual, and its holy mysteries of regeneration and 
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the righteousness of faith can be only spiritually 
discerned, (d) The important petitions in the Lord’s 
prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so on earth,’ are of great value in determining 
the nature of the Kingdom. This prayer assumes 
by its very terms a moral and spintual relationship 
and the ideal of a moral order in the universe of God, 
As the word ‘ kingdom ’ implies an organized community, 
so the will of God implies in those who do it a con- 
formity to God in spiritual nature and action. The 
coming Kingdom is not a material worldly establish- 
ment, but it has its foundations in the unseen and 
eternal, and its power and growth will become manifest 
among men and nations according as the will of God 
1C done on earth as it is m heaven. The performance 
of all that the will of God requires in moral beings 
may vary in degrees of perfect observance in heaven 
and in earth; we naturally predicate of heavenly 
things a measure of perfection far above that of earthly 
things. But the members of the Kingdom of God, 
whether on earth or in heaven, have this in common, 
that they aU do the will of the heavenly Father, (e) So 
far as the Gospel of John supphes additional teachings 
of Jesus concermng the Kingdom of God, it is in essential 
harmony with what we find in the Synoptics, but it 
has its own peculiar methods of statement. We read 
m 3® 5, ‘ Except a man be born from above, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’ The Kingdom, then, is 
not a spectacle of worldly vision, but has to do first 
of all with the inner life of man. It accords with 
this, that in 8® and 18® 37 jesus says, ‘I am from 
above; I am not of this world: My kingdom is not of 
this world: if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be dehvered 
to the Jews.’ To one of Pilate’s questions Jesus 
answered, ‘I am a king; to this end have I been 
born, and to this end am I come into the world, that 
I should bear witness to the truth. Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my voice’ (IS®^). So Christ’s 
Kingdom comes not forth out of the world, but is 
of heavenly origin. It makes no display of military 
forces or carnal weapons for establishing its domimon 
in the world. It is especially remarkable in being 
a Kingdom of truth. This oonception is peculiarly 
Johanmne, for in the first Epistle also Jesus Christ 
is set forth as the embodiment and revelation of the 
truth of God (1 Jn 3i8 i® cf. Jn P’ 832 14s 1717). 
Jesus Christ is the heavenly King who witnesses to 
the truth, and whose servants know, love, and obey 
the truth of God. 

(3) Jn the Pauline Epistles the Kingdom of God is 
represented as the blessed spiritual inheritance of all 
who enjoy hfe in God through faith in Jesus Christ. 
Its spiritual character is obvious from Ro 14i7, where, 
in discussing questions of conscience touching meats 
and drinks, it is said that ‘the kingdom of God is not 
eating and dnnking, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit.’ So it is not a dominion 
that concerns itself about ceremonial pollutions; it 
grasps rathe: after the attainment of all spiritual 
blessings. It is impossible for the unrighteous and 
idolaters, and thieves and extortioners, and such hke, 
to inherit this Kingdom (1 Co 6®* 10, Gal 52^ Bph S®), 

(4) Other portions of the NT add somewhat to this 
doctrine of the Kingdom, but offer no essentially different 
ideal. In He 1228 mention is made of our ‘receiving 
a kingdom that cannot be shaken.’ The context 
speaks of the removal of some things that were of a 
nature to be shaken, and the allusion is to the old 
fabnc of defunct Judaism, which was a cult of burden- 
some ritual, and had become ‘old and aged and nigh 
unto vamshing away’ (S^s). These temporary things 
and their ‘ sanctuary of this world,’ which were at the 
most only *a copy and shadow of the heavenly things/ 
must needs be shaken down and pass away in order 
that the immovable Kingdom of heaven might be 
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revealed and abide as an ‘eternal inheritance.’ The 
old Jerusalem and its temporary cult must pass away 
and give place to ‘the heavenly Jerusalem,* which 
affords personal communion and fellowship with God 
and Christ, and innumerable hosts of angels, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect {12^-^), 

(5) Eschatological dements of the NT doctrine. — Ques- 
tions of the time and manner of the coming of the 
Kingdom arise from the various sayings of Jesus and 
of the NT writers, which have seemed difficult to 
harmonize. From the point of view both of Jesus and 
of the first Apostles, the Kingdom of heaven was mgh at 
hand, but not yet come. The coming of the Kingdom 
is also associated with the Farousia, or coming of the 
Son of Man m the clouds of heaven, the resurrection, 
and the final j'udgment of all men and nations. Jesus 
spoke of ‘ the regeneration, when the Son of man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory’ (Mt lO®®). His great 
eschatological discourse, reported in aU the Synoptics 
(Mt 24, Mk 13, Lk 21), represents His coming and 
the end of the age as in the near future, before that 
generation should pass. It also clearly makes the 
subhme Parousia follow immediately after the woes 
attending the ruin of the city and Temple of Jeru- 
salem. Also in Mt 1628 and the parallels in Mk. and Lk 
Jesus declares emphatically, ‘There are some of them 
that stand here who shall in no wise taste of death 
till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.’ 
The exegetical problem is to show how these statements 
may be adjusted to the idea of a gradually growing 
power and dominion which appears in Daniel’s vision 
of the stone which ‘became a great mountain and 
filled the whole earth* (2“), and is also implied in 
Jesus’ parables of the Mustard Seed, the Leaven, and 
the Seed Growing Secretly, — ‘first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full grain in the ear* (Mk 428 - 2 #). 
The problem is also complicated by the fact that nearly 
two thousand years have passed since these words 
of Jesus were spoken, and ‘the end of the world* is 
not yet. Of the many attempts at the explanation 
of these difficulties we here mention only three. 

(a) A considerable number of modem critics adopt the 
hypothesis that these various sayings of Jesus were mis- 
understood by those who heard Him, and have been re- 
ported in a confused and self-contradictory manner. The 
disciples confounded the fall of the Temple with the end 
of all things, but Jesus probably distinguished the two 
events in a way that does not now appear in the records. 
Some critics suppose that fragments of a small Jewish 
apocalypse have been in corporated in Mt 24. This hypoth- 
esis makes it the chief work of the expositor to analyze 
the different elements of the Evangelical tradition and 
reconstruct the sayings of Jesus which are supposed to 
be genuine. The result of such a process naturally includes 
a considerable amount of conjecture, and leaves the various 
eschatological sayings of Jesus in a very untrustworthy 
condition. 

(b) According to another class of expositors, the prophe- 
cies of Mt 24 contain a double sense, the primary ref- 
erence being to the fall of Jerusalem, whereas the ultimate 
fulfilment, of which the first is a sort of type, is to take 
place at the Second Coming of Christ and the end of the 
world. It is conceded that the two events are closely 
conjoined, but it is thought that vv.^-28 deal mainly with 
the former event, and from v.®# onwards the lesser subject 
is swallowed up by the greater, and the statements made 
refer mainly to the still future coming of the Lord. But 
scarcely any two interpreters, who adopt the double-sense 
theory, agree in their exposition of the different parts 
of the chapter. 

(c) Another method of explaining and adjusting the 
teaching of Jesus and of all the NT statements about thp 
coming of Christ, the resurrection and the judgment, is to 
understand all these related events as part and parcel 
of an age-long process. ‘The end of the age,’ according 
to this view, is not the close of the Christian era, but 
the end or consummation of the pre-Messianic a^. The 
coming of the Kingdom of God, according to Jesus (Lk 172»). 
is not a matter of physical observation, so that one could 
point it out and say, ‘Lo, it is here!* or, ‘Lo, it is therel* 
Like the lightning it may appear in the east or in the west, 
or anywhere under the whole heaven, at one and the same 
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moment of time NoverthcIe.ss, no reported sayings ®f 
Chnst are more positive or more notably reiterated than 
His declaiatioiis that some of His ooiitemporaiie.s would 
hve to ‘see the kingdom of God come with pow oj,’ and that 
‘this generation shall not pass away till all these tlungs 
be fulfilled ' The decisive end of an era 01 di.spensatior 
or a particular cult may be seen to be near at hand, sure 
to come within a geneiation, for ‘that which is becoming 
old and waxeth aged is nigh unto vanishing away’ (He S|®); 
but the coming of a kingdom and power and glory which 
belongs to the things unseen, heavenly and eternal, is not 
of a nature to be limited to a given day or hour. There 
need be, then, no contradiction or inconsistency in the 
sayings of Jesus as they now stand in the Gospels. No 
great and noteworthy event could more decisively have 
marked the end of the pre-Messianic age and the Jewish 
cult than the destruction of the Temple. But ‘ the powers 
of the age to come’ were manifest before that histone 
ciisis, and ‘ the times and the seasons ’ of such spiritual, 
unseen things are not matters for men or angels or even 
the Son of (iod to tell. But the fall of the Temple and 
the establishment of the New Covenant and the Kingdom of 
God were so coincident that the two events mi^t well 
have been thought and spoken of as essentially simul- 
taneous. Accordingly, ‘the regeneration’ (Mt IG®#) and 
‘the restoration of all things’ (Ac 3-0 are now in actual 
process. The Son of Man is now sitting on the throne of 
His glory, at the right hand of God, and ‘he must reign 
until he has put all his enemies under his feet’ (1 Co 15®). 
Such a Kingdom is essentially millennial, and has its ages 
of ages for ‘ making all things new.’ Its crises and tnumphs 
are portrayed in terms of apocalyptic prophecy, and so 
the language of Jesus in Mt 242'»-8i and similar passages 
in other parts of the NT is to be interpreted as we interpret 
the same forms of speech in the OT prophets (cf. Is 13® 

191 2344 5, Dn 713 w). 

According to this last interpretation, the Apocalypse 
of John is but an enlargement of Jesus' discourse on 
the Mount of Olives, and the descent of the New Jeru- 
salem out of heaven is a visional symbol of the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, and the continuous answer 
to the prayer, ‘Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on 
earth.’ The Apostles, like their Lord, thought and 
spoke of things supernatural and invisible after the 
manner of the Hebrew prophets. St. Paul’s picture 
of the Lord’s coming from heaven (1 Th 4“-i8) is in 
stnking accord with the language of Mt 242«"M, and 
yet has its own peculiar points of difference. In Ro 16*® 
he speaks of * the God of peace “ bruising Satan *' under 
your feet shortly,* and m 2 Th he teaches that 
the Antichrist, ‘the man of sin,* is destined to be 
destroyed by the manifestation of the coming of the 
Lord Jesus. It was probably not given to the Apostle 
to understand that what he saw m the vision of a 
moment would occupy millenniums. In his forma 
of statement we may discern survivals of his Jewish 
modes of thought, and a failure to distinguish the 
times and seasons and methods in which the Kingdom 
of heaven is ultimately to overcome the prince of 
the powers of wickedness in high places. But in all 
essjentials of content his prophetic picture of the coming 
and tnumph is true to fact and to the teaching of 
the Lord Himself. St. Paul also speaks of the Kingdom 
of God as an inheritance. It is in part a present pos- 
session, but it contemplates also a future eternal blessed- 
ness. The redeemed ‘ shall reign in life through Jesus 
Christ.* Our heavenly Father ‘makes us meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in lightp 
delivers us out of the power of darkness and translates 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love’ (Col i*). 
Such heirs of God are ‘sealed with that Holy Spirit 
of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance, unto 
the redemption of God’s own possession’ (Eph B^), 
According to this conception of the heavenly Kingdom, 
Chnst is now upon His throne and continuously ma- 
king all things new. His Parousia is millennial. He is 
drawing all men unto Himself, and the resurrection 
of the dead is as continuous as His own heavenly reign. 
Whenever ‘ the earthly house ’ of any one of His servants 
is dissolved, he has a new habitation from God, * a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens* (2 C« 
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Each man must have his own last day, and 
each one be made manifest and answer for himself 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. And when all 
things are ultimately put in subjection unto the Chnst, 
then also shall the Son of God Himself have perfected 
His redemptive reign, and God shall be all in all. See 
Authority, Dominion, Parousia, Power. 

M. S. Terry. 

KINGS, BOOKS OP.— -1. Title, etc.— This is the 
name of two well-*known narrative books of the OT. 
In Heb. MSS and early pnnted editions they appear 
as one book, and even to the present day the Massoretic 
note appears at the end of the second book only. The 
division into two was made for the convemence of Greek 
readers, and passed from the LXX to the Vulgate, and 
so to the Church. In fact, the division between the 
parts of the great Biblical narrative which extends 
from Genesis to 2 Kings is more or less arbitrary. — there 
is no clear line of demarcation between 2 Samuel and 
1 Kings, any more than between 1 and 2 Kings. 

2, Method and sources.— What we have just said does 
not imply that the Books of Kings are exactly like the 
other histoncal books. They differ in their method, 
and in the way in which the narrative is presented. 
The most stnking feature is the attempt to date the 
events recorded, and to keep two parallel lines of history 
before the reader. The period of time they cover is 
something over 400 years, and when it is remembered 
that these books give us almost the only light we have 
on events in Israel for this period, their historical value 
will be evident. At the same time, the light they throw 
on the method by which the Biblical authors worked 
is almost equally great. To estimate the historical 
value, it will be necessary to look at the literary method. 
The phenomenon which first strikes the reader’s attention 
is the unevenness of the narrative. In some cases we 
have an extended and detailed story; m others a long 
period of time is dismissed in a few words. The reign 
of Solomon occupies eleven chapters — about a fourth 
part of the work; while the longer reign of Manasseh is 
disposed of in sixteen verses. From our point of view 
there is reason to think that the reign of Manasseh was 
quite as interesting and quite as important as the other. 

Still closer examination shows that there are well- 
marked characteristics of style in certain sections which 
are replaced by equally marked but totally different 
ones in other sections. Moreover, there are seemingly 
contradictory assertions which can hardly have come 
from the same pen, though they might have occurred 
in different documents, and have been retained by a 
compiler who did not fully realize their force. Thus 
the account of Solomon’s forced labour 'raised out of 
ail Israel’ seems inconsistent with the other declaration 
that Solomon made no bond-servants of Israel (1 K , 
cf . 1 1^* and 92 *) . One passage says without qualification 
that there was war between Eehoboara and Jeroboam 
all their days; another tells us how Rehoboam gathered 
a mighty army, but dismissed it at the word of a prophet 
without making war (1 K and These 

indications of a compilatory acti\dty, such as we find 
also in other parts of the OT, are confirmed by the 
author’s reference to some of the books from which he 
has drawn. Two of these are mentioned so often that 
they attract the attention of every reader. They are 
the Books of Annals (in our version ‘ books of chronicles ’) 
of the kings of Israel and of the kings of Judah. To 
these we may add the references to the Book of the Acts 
of Solomon. The author had these three books in his 
hand, and, what is of more importance, he thought his 
readers were likely to have them at their command. 
This is the reason why he refers to them — that those 
readers who are curious for further details may find 
them in these books. It follows that these sources of 
his are not the archives of the two kingdoms, but regular 
books circulated and read among the people at large. 
But it is clear that other sources were drawn upon. 
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Some of the matenal cannot have come from either 
of the books named The description of the Temple 
might supposedly have been embodied in the Acts ot 
Solomon, though this seems improbable. But it is 
quite certain that the extended hie of Elijah and the 
equally diffuse lite of Elisha never had a place in the. 
history of the kings. There must have been a Life of 
Elijah circulated by some of his disciples or admirers 
after his death, and the probability is strong that there 
was also a separate Life of Ehsha. Whether these two 
may not have been embodied in a general work on the 
Lives of the Prophets, whence the sections which in- 
terested him were taken by our author, we may not be 
able to determine. That these sections did not come from 
the source with which they are most nearly combined is 
evident from the difference in tone and point of view. 
Ahab appears very differently in the Elijah sections and 
in the chapters which treat of the Synan wars. 

The narratives which deal with Isaiah suggest reflex- 
ions similar to those which come to us in looking at 
Ehjah and Ehsha. They look like portions of a biography 
of Isaiah. This biography was not our Book of Isaiah, 
in which some sections are duplicates of what we find 
in the Second Book of Kings. But other portions of the 
Book of Isaiah seem to have been drawn from the same 
Life of Isaiah which furmshed the duplicate material 
of which we have spoken. 

Although some of the points that have been touched 
upon are more or less obscure, we are justified in saying 
that the Books of Kings are a compilation from at least 
five separate sources — three which the author cites by 
name, a Temple chronicle, and a History of the Prophets. 
The hypothesis of compilation explains some of the 
discrepancies already noted, and it also explains some 
of the violent transitions in the narrative. Ch. 20 of 
1 Kangs is inserted between two passages which belong 
together, and which were once continuous. This 
chapter introduces Benhadad as though we knew him, 
when in fact we have not heard of him. In like manner 
Elijah appears suddenly in the narrative, without the 
slightest intimation as to who he is or what he has been 
doing. These indications confirm the theory of com- 
pilation, and they show also that the author has in no case 
(so far as we can discover) embodied the whole of any 
one of his sources in his work. He used his freedom 
according to his main purpose, taking out what suited 
that purpose and leaving the rest behind. 

3. Purpose. — The next inquiry is. What was the 
purpose which explains the book? In answer to this 
it is at once seen that the purpose was a religious one. 
The author was not trying to write history; he was 
trying to enforce a lesson. For those who were inter- 
ested in the history as history he gave references to the 
books in which the history could be found. For himself, 
there was something more important — this was to point 
a moral so plainly that his people would take heed to 
it and act accordingly. This comes to view plainly in 
the recurnng sentences which make up what has been 
called the framework of the book. These are not 
always exactly ahke — sometimes they are scantier, 
sometimes they are fuller. But they are the same in 
purport. A complete example is the following: * Jehosh- 
aphat reigned over Judah in the fourth year of Ahab, 
king of Israel. Thirty-five years old was Jehoshaphat 
when he began to reign; and twenty-five years he 
reigned in Jerusalem; and his mother’s name was 
Azubah, daughter of Shilhi. He walked in all the way 
of Asa, his father; he turned not from it, doing right in 
the eyes of Jahweh. Only the high places were not 
removed, — the people continued sacrificing and offering 
at the high places, . . . And the rest of the acts of 
Jehoshaphat — and the mighty deeds which he did— are 
they not written in the Book of Annals of the kings of 
Judah? . . . And Jehoshaphat slept with his fathers, and 
was buried in the city of David, and Jehoram his son 
reigned in his stead’ (1 K 22«-48- w). The first part 
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of this formula is found at the beginning of a reign, the 
rest at the end. Sometimes there is so little recorded 
about a king that the two parts come in immediate 
sequence. But usually they are separated by a narrative, 
longer or shorter according to what the author thinks 
fit to give us. The framework itself shows that the 
author desires to preserve the name of the king, his age at 
accession, the length of his reign, the name of his mother, 
who was of course the first lady of the land. These 
items he was interested in, just because his work would 
not have been a history without them. But what most 
interested him was the judgment which he felt justified 
in pronouncing on the character of the monarch. The 
very fact that he gives such a judgment m every case 
shows that he had before him more material than he 
has handed down to us, for it would have been obvi- 
ously unjust to pronounce so positively if he had as 
little ground for his opimon as in many cases he gives 
to us. 

It is important to notice the reference to the high 
places which comes in immediate sequence to the judg- 
ment on the character of the king. The high places 
in the opimon of later times were illegitimate places 
of worship. Their toleration casts a shadow on the 
piety even of kings otherwise commendable, while their 
destruction is regarded as a proof of religious zeal 
What light this throws on the date of the book will 
appear later. For the present it is sufficient that the 
treatment of the high places furnishes the ground on 
which the kings are graded in excellence. The first 
place is given to Hezekiah and Josiah (who are classed 
with David), just because they did away with these 
ancient sanctuaries. The next rank is accorded to 
Asa, Jehoshaphat, Jehoash of Judah, Amaziah, Uzziah, 
and Jotham, and we notice that they all effected certain 
reforms in the Temple. With reference to each of these, 
the commendation is tempered by the statement that 
the high places were not taken away. In the third 
class we find the remaining kings of Judah, and all 
the kings of Israel, who are condemned as bad. The 
formula for the kings of Israel is not quite the same as 
the one just noticed. For one thing, the name of the 
queen-mother is not given — whether because the names 
had not been handed down, or because they were thought 
to be of minor importance after the destruction of the 
kingdom, is not clear. The formula may be illustrated 
by the one used for Baasha, — ‘In the third year of 
Asa king of Judah, Baasha son of Ahijah became king 
over Israel in Tirzah, (and reigned) twenty-four years. 
He did evil in the eyes of Jahweh, and he walked in 
the ways of Jeroboam, and in his sin by which he made 
Israel sm ... And the rest of the affairs of Baasha, 
and what he did, and his power, are they not written 
in the Book of Annals of the kings of Israel? And 
Baasha slept with his fathers and was buried in Tirzah, 
and Elah his son reigned in his stead’ (1 K 16*^ ). 
The reason given for the condemnation which is visited 
on all the kings of the Northern Kingdom is that they 
walked in the ways of Jeroboam i , — that is, they fostered 
the worship of the golden bulls (calves they are called 
m derision) at Bethel and Dan. This is, m the eyes of 
the author, distinct rebellion against the God whose 
legitimate sanctuary is at Jerusalem. 

While the longer quotations from his sources usually 
show the compiler’s religious intent, yet he often pre- 
sents us with brief notices for which he is probably 
indebted to the Books of Annals, but which have no 
very direct bearing on his main object. Thus in the 
case of Jehoshaphat he inserts in his framework a brief 
notice to the effect that this king made peace with 
Israel. In the three-membered contest between Zimn, 
Tibni, and Omri (1 K I 6 W- 22 ) he compresses the story 
of a prolonged civil war into a few lines. In the case 
of Omri we find a brief notice to the effect that this 
king built the city of Samaria, having bought the land 
from a man named Shemer (1 K 16«). Such a notice 
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probably compresses a detailed account in which Omn 
was glorified as the founder of the capital. 

As some of these shorter notices duplicate what we find 
elsewhere, it seems as if the compiler made out his frame- 
work or epitome first and filled it m with his excerpts 
afterwards In the insertion of these longer passages 
the religious motive is always apparent. The matter 
of supreme importance to him is the worship of the 
God of Israel as carried on at the Temple m Jerusalem. 
He IS under the influence known as Deuteronomistic. 
This IS seen first in the phrases which recur in those 
sections which we suspect to be his own composition. 
In many cases it is not possible to say whether these 
sections come from the hand of the compiler or whether 
they were inserted by one of his followers This is, in 
fact, of minor importance , — it various hands have been 
concerned they worked under the same bias. The 
attitude taken towards the high places is distinctly 
Deuteronomistic, for the demand that these sanctuaries 
should be abolished was first formulated by Deuteronomy. 
Josiah’s reforms, as is well known, were the direct 
result of the finding of this book in the Temple. Hence 
the strong, we might say extravagant, commendation 
of this king. 

Moreover, it was laid down by the writer of Deuter- 
onomy that obedience to the law which he formulates 
will be followed by temporal well-being, and that 
disobedience will be punished by calamity. Now, one 
object of the wnter or compiler of the Book of Kings 
IS to show how this has proved true in the past. He is 
less thorough in the application of this theory than the 
author of the Book of Chromcles, but that he has it at 
heart will be evident on examination. The Northern 
Kingdom had penshed — why? Because kings and 
people had from the first been disobedient to Jahweh, 
revolting from His legitimate sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
and provoking His wrath by the bulls of Bethel. In 
Judah the same lesson is taught. David, who laid the 
foundations of the kingdom, was of unusual piety, and 
was favoured by unusual prosperity. Solomon was the 
builder of the Temple, and to this extent an example 
of piety; his prosperity was in proportion. But there 
were shadows in the picture of Solomon which our 
author was too honest to ignore. It had not been for- 
gotten that this king built altars to foreign gods. 
History also told that he had suffered by the revolt 
of Edom and Damascus. It was easy to see in this the 
punishment for the king’s sins. The historic fact seems 
to be that the revolt preceded the defection, so that 
the punishment came before the crime. In any case, 
the compiler has dealt freely with his material, dating 
both the defection and the revolt late in the king’s 
reign, at a time when semle weakness would excuse the 
wise man for yielding to his wives. 

The most distinct instance in which the author teaches 
his lesson is the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of 
the Temple. It was the custom with ancient historians, 
as we know, to compose speeches for their heroes which 
tell us what ought to have been said rather than what 
was actually said. Our author makes use of this per- 
fectly legitimate hterary device. A reading of the 
prayer shows that it is Deuteronomistic in word and 
thought throughout. More than one hand has been con- 
cerned in it, but the tone is that of the Deuteronomistic 
school. It confirms what has been said about the 
purpose of the book. It follows that the historical 
value of the work must be estimated with due allowance 
for this main purpose. 

4. Date. — The date of the Book of Kings in its present 
form cannot be earlier than the Babyloman exile. 
The latest event which it mentions is the release of 
king Jehoiachin from confinement, which took place 
in the year b.c. 561; and as the author speaks of the 
allowance made to the king ‘all his life* (2 K 25®®), we 
conclude that he wrote after his death. It will not be far 
out of the way, therefore, to say that the work was 
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completed about b.c. 550. Some minor insertions may 
have been made later. While this is so, there are some 
things which point to an earlier date for the greater 
part of the work. The purpose of the author to keep 
his people from the mistakes of the past is intelligible 
only at a time when the avoidance of the mistakes 
was still possible, — that is, before the fall of Jerusalem. 
We find also some phrases which indicate that the final 
catastrophe had not yet come. The recurrence of the 
phrase ‘until this day’ (1 K 88; cf. 921 12i9, 2 K 222 
8“ 168) IS one of these indications. It is, of course, 
possible that all these belong to the older sources from 
which the author drew, but this hardly seems probable. 
On these grounds it is now generally held that the 
substance of the book was compiled about b.c. 600, 
by a writer who was anxious to enforce the lesson of 
the Deuteronomic reform while there was yet hope. 
This first edition extended to 2 K 232 s or 2 *. About fifty 
years later an author living in the Exile, and who 
sympathized with the main purpose of the book, com- 
pleted it in substantially its present form. The theory 
receives some confirmation from the double scheme of 
chronology which runs through the book. As has been 
shown in the formula quoted above, there is a series 
of data concerning the length of each king’s reign, and 
also a series of synchromsms, according to which each 
king’s accession is brought into relation with the era 
of his contemporary in the other kingdom. The two 
series are not always consistent — a state of things 
which is best accounted for on the theory that one was 
the work of one author, the other the work of the other. 

6. Text.— The text of the Books of Kings has not 
been transmitted with the care which has been shown 
in some parts of the OT. The LXX shows that early 
copies did not always agree in their wording or in the 
order of the paragraphs. In some cases the LXX has 
a better reading. But the differences are not such as 
to affect the meaning in any essential point. 

H. P. Smith. 

KING’S GARDEN (2 K 254, Jer 39^ 527, Neh 3W).— 
This garden was clearly near the ‘gate of the two 
walls’ which was near the Pool of Siloam, and it was 
in all probability just outside the walls, being irrigated, 
by overflow water from the Siloam tunnel and pool, 
just as the land in this situation is treated to-day. 
Indeed, the garden may have covered much the same 
area as is now cultivated as irrigated vegetable garden by 
the women of SUwdn. See Kidron [Brook of], Siloam 
E. W. G. Masterman. 

KING’S POOL. — Neh 2^, prob. identical with Pool of 
Siloam. See Siloam. 

KING’S VALE.— Gn 14i7 (AV Mng’s dale). See 
Shaveh, 

EIB. — An unidentified place, subject in the 8th 
and 7th cents, to Assyria. Amos (P), according to 
the present Hebrew text, predicted that the Aramaeans 
should be carried captive to Kir. In 9^ he declares that 
Jahweh brought them from Kir. It is said in 2 K I 62 
that Tiglath-pileser carried the people of Damascus 
captive to Kir, while in Is 22^ Kir is mentioned in 
connexion with Elam as furnishing soldiers to the 
Assyrian army which fought against Israd. It haa 
been identified with Kur, a nver flowing into the Ca-spian 
Sea; with CyropoUs; with the Syrian province of Cyr^ 
rhestica; with Cyrene; with Kurenia in Media; with 
KuriSf north of Aleppo; with Koa of Ezk 2323 , which 
has been supposed to be the same as the Gutium of the 
Bab.-Assyr. inscriptions, which possessed a high civiliza- 
tion as early as b.c. 3000. In reality nothing certain 
is known of the locality of Kir. George A. Barton. 

KIR (of Moab). — Coupled with Ar of Moab (Is 15D» 
possibly identical with it. Following the Targum, Kir 
of Moab has long been identified with the modern 
Kerak, a place of great importance in the times of the 
Crusades. Kerak is situated on a lofty spur between 


the Wady d-Kerak and the Wady 'Ain Franji, about 
4000 feet above the Dead Sea level. The hills behind rise 
much higher, so that it is commanded on every side 
by higher ground, which explains 2 K 3®-27 It was 
surrounded by a wall of great thickness, and there 
are remains of ancient rock-hewn cisterns. The gates 
were to be reached only through long tunnels in the 
solid rock. C. H. W. Johns. 

KIRAMA (1 Es 520)=Ezr 226 Ramah. 

KIR-HARESETH (Is 167), Kir-haraseth (2 K 32 s AV 
[pausal form]), Kir-heres (Jer 483^ 38), Kir-haresh 
(Is 16^4 AV [pausal form]). — A place of great strength 
and importance in Moab; generally regarded as 
identical with Kir of Moab (wh. see). The LXX and 
Vulg. take these names as phrases, and translate them 
on some more or less fanciful Hebrew etymology. The 
Targum on Isaiah renders Kerak tokpehon, which 
suggests that haraseth may be connected with the 
Assyrian hurshu, ‘a cliff,’ etc., but the word may be 
Moabite or Canaanite, and seems to occur in ‘ Harosheth 
of the Gentiles’ (Jg 42- “). The modern Kasr 

harasha, 35 minutes’ walk above Dera’a, preserves a 
similar title. C. H. W. Johns. 

KIRIATHis the st. constr. of Kiriah, the complement 
of which, -jearim, seems to have fallen out in Jos 182«, 
from its resemblance to the word for ‘cities* which 
follows. Therefore we ought probably to read Kiriaih- 
jearim, a reading supported by the LXX. W. Ewing. 

KIRIATHAIM.— 1. A town E. of the Jordan, in the 
disputed territory between Moab and Reuben, placed 
by the OnomasHcon 10 Roman miles W. of Madeba 
(Gn 146, Nu 3287, jos 13», Jer 4828, Ezk 25»): un- 
identified. 2. A town in Naphtali (1 Ch 67“), called 
Kartan in Jos 2132. Yf. Ewing. 

KIBIATH-ARBA is used as a name for Hebron 
(wh. see) in Gn 23* etc. Only in Gn 3527 and Neh ll®® 
is Arha' written with the article. The city may have 
been so called as the seat of a confederacy between 
four men or tnbes, or the name may he^Tetrapdlis, 
‘the city of four quarters’ The Heb. text explains 
it as ‘the city of Arba,’ ‘the greatest man among the 
Anakim’ (Jos 1446 RV), or ‘the father of Anak’ (1548 
21 “). In the first passage LXX reads ‘ the city Argob, 
the metropolis of the Anakim’: in the second ‘the city 
Arbok, metropolis,’ etc. Perhaps in the last two, 
therefore, we should read ’gm, ‘mother,’ i.e. ‘mother- 
city,’ instead of *abi, ‘father.’ W, Ewing. 

KIRIATH-ABIM (Ezr 226). — See Kiriath-jbarim. 

KIRIATH-BAAL. — See Kiriath-jbarim. 

KIRIATH-HUZOTH. — A spot umdentified, appar- 
ently between Ar-moab and Bamoth-baal (Nu 2239, cf. 
W.36. 41). It may be Kureiat, S. of Jebd 'AUQrUs. 

W. Ewing. 

KIRIATH-JEARIM (‘city of forests’).— One of the 
cities of the Gibeomtes (Jos 947), occupied by the Danites 
(Jg 1842), on the border between Judah and Benjamin 
(Jos 159 1844). From there David brought up the ark 
(2 S 62, 1 Ch 136 , 2 Ch 14). Its older name appears to 
have been Kiriath-baal (Jos 15«6) or Baalah (Jos 15»- 4o, 
1 Ch 138). It is also mentioned as Baale Judah <2 S 6*), 
and through a textual error as Kiziath-arim (Ezr 226; 
cf. Neh 729 ). It was probably, like Kedesh, Gezer, etc., 
an old Canaanite ‘ high place.* In Jer 262® it is mentioned 
as the home of Uriah the prophet, the son of Shemaiah. 
See also 1 Ch 26®. 63 and 1 Es 549 [in this last passage 
it is called Kariathiarius]. The site of this important 
ancient sanctuary and frontier town has been very 
generally accepted, since the 5th cent. a.d., as close to 
that of the modern Kuriet d-'Enab, a flourishing little 
village on the high-road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, about 
9 miles from the latter. The ancient remains are to the 
W. of the village, but a handsome Crusading Church 
in the village itself has recently been restored. KuHM 
d^'Enab is generally known as Abu Ghosh, after a family 
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of semi-bngands of that name who established them- 
selves there nearly a century ago, and for long held the 
whole surrounding country at their mercy. Another 
site, which has been powerfully advocated by Conder, 
IS Khurbet 'Erma, on the S. of the Vale of Sorek, just 
where the narrow valley opens into the plain. The 
similarity of ‘ arim (Ezr 225) and * erma, and the nearness of 
the site to Zorah and Bshtaol, are in its favour. There, 
too, are ancient remains, and a great rock platform which 
would appear to mark an ancient ‘high place.’ On the 
other hand, it is far from the other cities of the Gibeonites 
(Jos 917). The question cannot be considered as settled. 

E. W. G. Mastebman. 

KIBIATH-SAOAH, KIRIATH-SEPHEE.— See 

Debir, No. 1. 

KISEUS.~The form in Ad. Est I 12 of Kish (Est 2®), 
the name of the great-grandfather of Mordecai. See 
Kish, No. 4. 

KXSH. — 1, The father of Saul the first king of Israel 
(1 S 91 102’ 1451^ A.C 132 ’). His home was at Gibeah 
(rendered ‘the hill of God’ and ‘the hill’ in both AV 
and RV of 1 S 10® and 10’®). 2. The uncle of the 
foregoing (1 Ch 8*® D®®). 3. The eponym of a family 
of Merarite Levites (1 Oh 232’. 22 2429 , 2 Ch 29’2). 
4. A Benjamite ancestor of Mordecai (Est 2®). 

EIISHI. — A Merarite Levite, ancestor of Ethan 
(1 Ch 6®®; the parallel passage, 1 Ch 15’7, has Kushaiah, 
probably the correct form of the name). 

SISHION. — A town allotted to Issachar (Jos 192 ®), 
given to the Levites (2128). The parallel passage, 
1 Ch 6” reads Kedesh, which is perhaps a textual 
error for Kishion. The latter name has not been 
recovered. 

KISHON (Jg 47 521 , 1 K 18«, Ps 839).— The ancient 
name of the stream now called Nahr ehMukatta\ which 
drains almost the whole area of the great Plain of 
Esdraelon. The main channel may be considered as 
rising near the W. foot of Mt. Tabor, and running W. 
through the centre of the plain until it enters the narrow 
valley between the S. extension of the Galilsean hills 
and the E. end of Carmel. After emerging from this 
it enters the Plain of Akka, running a httle N. of the 
whole length of Carmel, and enters the sea about a mile 
E. of Haifa. The total length is about 23 miles. In 
the first part of its course it is in winter a sluggish 
stream with a bottom of deep mud, and in summer 
but a chain of small marshes; from just below where 
the channel is crossed by the Nazareth road near 
Carmel it usually has a certain amount of water all 
the year round, and in parts the water, which is 
brackish, is 10 or 12 feet deep. At its mouth, how- 
ever, it is almost always fordable. Numerous small 
watercourses from the Galilsean hills on the N. and 
more important tributaries from ‘Little Hermon,’ the 
Mountains of Gilboa, and the whole southern range 
of Samaria and Carmel on the E. and S., contribute 
their waters to the main stream. The greater number 
of these channels, in places 10 or 15 feet deep with 
precipitous sides, are perfectly dry two-thirds of the 
year, but during the winter's rains are filled with raging 
torrents. A number of copious springs arise along the 
edge of the hills to the S. of the plain. At Jenin there 
are plentiful fountains, but they are, during the summer, 
entirely used up in irrigation; at Ta*anak, at LejjUn, 
near TeU eUKa^, at the E. end of Carmel, and at the 
*AyUn eUSa'di, perennial fountains pour their water 
into the main stream. Those who have seen the stream 
only in late spring or summer can hardly picture how 
treacherous and dangerous it may become when the 
winter’s rain fills every channel with a tumultuous flood 
of chocolate-brown water over a bottom of sticky mud 
often itself several feet deep. Both animals and baggage 
have not infrequently been lost at such times. Under 
such conditions, the Kishon, with its steep, uncertain 
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banks, its extremely crooked course, and its treacherous 
fords, must have been very dangerous to a flying army 
of horses and chariots (Jg 52 ’ 22 ), of all parts the section 
of the river from Megiddo (wh. see) to ‘ Harosheth of 
the Gentiles’ (now eUHar%thiyeh), where the fiercest of 
the battle against Sisera was fought (cf. Jg 5’® and 4’6), 
must have been the most dangerous. The other OT 
incident connected with this river is the slaughter there 
of the prophets of Baal after Elijah's vindication of 
Jehovah on the heights of Carmel (1 K 18®®). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

KISS (Heb. neshlqah, Gr. philSma), — Kissing is a 
mark of affection between parents and children (Gn 27^^, 
Ru 1®, 1 K 192 ® etc.), members of a family, or near 
connexions (Gn 29’® 45“), and equals m rank (2 S 20®, 
Ac 2087). Guests are received with a kiss (Lk 7®®). 
A kiss from a superior marks condescension (2 S 155 
19*9). These kisses may be on the lips, but are usually 
on the cheek or neck. The kiss was a token of love 
(Ca 12 8’), of homage and submission (Gn 41^®, Job 3127, 
Ps 2’2), and was also an act of idolatrous worship (1 K 19’*, 
Hos 132 ). The Moslems kiss the black stone at Mecca. 
Juniors and Inferiors kiss the hands of seniors and 
superiors. A wife kisses the hand or beard of her 
husband. The hand, garments, even the feet of one 
appealed to may be Idssed. Probably Judas presumed 
to salute with the kiss of an equal (Mt 26’® etc.). A 
kiss on the hand would have been natural. The ‘ holy 
kiss,’ or ‘kiss of love’ (1 Co 162®, 1 p 514 )^ marked the 
tie that united Christians in a holy brotherhood. 

W. Ewing. 

KITE. — ^1. 'ayySh. In Lv 11’®, Dt 14’* AV renders 
this vmrd by ‘kite,’ in Job 28’ by ‘vulture’; RV has 
uniformly ‘falcon.’ 2. dd'dh: Lv ll’< (AV ‘vulture,’ 
RV ‘kite’). 3. dayySh, Dt (EV ‘glede’ [Old Eng. 
for ‘kite’]). Is 34’® (AV ‘ vulture,’ RV ‘kite’). The red 
kite, the black kite, and the Egyptian late are all found 
in Palestine, but it is impossible to say which birds are 
denoted by the different words. W. Ewing. 

KITRON. — A Canaanite town in the territory of 
Zebulun (Jg 1*®). See Kattath. 

KITTIM (AV Chittim, which is retained by RV in 
1 Mac 1’ 85) designates properly the island of Cyprus, 
and is to be so understood in the geographical hst of 
the descendants of Javan (wh. see), that is, the lomans, 
in Gn 10®. The name is based on that of the settle- 
ment on the south-east of the island, called Kition by 
the Greeks, the modern Larnaka. This was the first 
trading post of the Phoenicians on the Mediterranean, 
hence it is vaguely used in Ezk 27® as the mother-city 
of all the maritime settlements westward. The con- 
nexion with the lonians or Greeks is not quite clear, 
since these were not the first settlors on the island. 
There were, however, undoubtedly Greek colonists 
there in the 8th cent, b.c., as we learn from the in- 
scription of the Assyrian Sargon of 720, pointing to a 
settlement of Ionian Cyprians in Ashdod. A use of 
the word, still more vague, is found in Dn 118®, where 
it refers to the Romans, while in Nu 24»* (as in 1 Mac 
1’ 8*) it is applied apparently to the Macedonians. 

J. F, M‘ Curdy. 

KNEADING-TROUGH.— Only Ex 8® 12** and RV of 
Dt 285- ’7 (AV ‘store’). See Bread, House, J 9. 

KNEE, KNEEL.— The knees are often referred to in 
Scripture as the place where weakness of the body, 
from whatever cause, readily manifests itself: e.g, from 
terror (Job 4®, Dn 5«), or fasting (Ps IO92®). The 
reference in Dt 28** seems to be to ‘joint leprosy,' in 
which, after the toes and fingers, the joints of the larger 
limbs are attacked (Driver, Devt, in he.). The laying of 
children on the knees of father or grandfather seems to 
have involved recognition of them as legitimate members 
of the family (Gn SO® 5028), In many passages of Scrip- 
ture kneeling is spoken of as the attitude assumed in 
prayer (1 K 8*®, Ps 95«, Dn 6’®, Ac 20« etc.): To 
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*bow the knee* is equivalent to 'worship* (1 K 19^8, 
Is 45» Eo 14^1 etc ). To fall upon the knees before a 
superior xs an act at once of reverence and of entreaty 
(2 K 1“, Mt 171*, Lk 58 etc.). In the court of an Eastern 
judge the writer has often seen men prostrate them- 
selves, and then make their plea, resting upon their 
knees. W. Ewing. 

KKIFS. — Of the various sorts of knives noticed in the 
OT mention may be made of the flint knives used for 
the rite of circumcision (Jos , cf . Ex 42s) — an instance 
of conservatism m ritual, to which parallels may be 
found in aU religions. The knives for ordinary purposes 
under the monarchy were mostly of bronze, of which, as 
of the earher flint knives, the recent excavations have 
furnished many varieties. We also read of sacrificial 
knives (Gn 226- 1°, Ezr l^), of ‘a barber’s knife’ or razor 
(Ezk 50 , and of a scribe’s knife (Jer 3623 EV * penknife * ), 
used for sharpening his reed-pen and making the 
necessary erasures. Cf. House, § 9. 

A. E. S. Kennedy. 

KNOP.— Another form of ‘ knob,’ is used to render two 
different words in EV. 1. The knops of the stem and 
arms of the golden candlestick, or rather lampstand, of 
the Tabernacle (Ex 253^ etc.) were the spheroidal 
ornaments still recognizable in the representation on the 
Arch of Titus. 2. Knops also denote certain ornaments, 
probably egg- or gourd-shaped, carved on the cedar 
lining of the walls of Solomon’s Temple (1 K — note 
RVm), and similar ornaments on the ‘ brazen sea’ (724). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KNOWLEDGE. — ^I. Human knowledge. — 1. In the 
OT. — Knowledge, so far as it has a theological use, is 
moral rather than intellectual. It is assumed that a 
knowledge of God is possible, but this is the result of a 
revelation of Himself by God, and not aspeculativeknowl- 
edge achieved by man. So knowledge becomes practi- 
cally equivalent to religion (Ps Is 1 1*) , and Ignorance 
to irreligion (1 S 2^2, Hos 4^ G®). The Messianic age is 
to bring knowledge, but this will be taught of God 
(Is 64W). This knowledge of God is therefore quite con- 
sistent with speculative ignorance about the universe 
(Job 38. 39). Perhaps some expressions m the NT which 
seem to refer to Gnostic ideas may be explained by this 
view of knowledge. 

2. In. the NT. — (a) In the Gospels knowledge is spoken 
of in the same sense as in the OT. Christ alone possesses 
the knowledge of God (Mt I12S-27). This knowledge 
gives a new relation to God, and without it man is still 
in darkness (Mt 5*, Jn 7” 17®). (6) In St. PauVs 
Epistles. — In the earlier Epistles knowledge is spoken 
of as a gift of the Spirit (1 Co I®® 2, 12®), although God 
can to a certain extent be known through nature (Ac 14^ 
Ro 112- 28). 1 Cor. especially urges the subordination 
of knowledge to charity. In Col 2 and 1 Ti 620 a wrong 
kind of knowledge is spoken of — perhaps an early form 
of Gnosticism. True knowledge, however, centres in 
Christ, who is the mystery of God (Col 2®) . In Him 
all questions find their answer, and this knowledge is 
not, like Gnosticism, the property of a few, but is in- 
tended for all men (Col 128). in the Pastoral Epp. 
knowledge is spoken of with reference to a definite body 
of accepted teaching, which is repeatedly alluded to; it is, 
however, not merely intellectual but moral (Tit l^). (c) In 
the other NT books knowledge is not prominent, except 
in 2 Peter, where, however, there is nothing specially 
characteristic. In Hebrews the ordinary word for 
‘knowledge ’ does not occur at all, but the main object of 
the Epistle is to create and confirm a certain kind of 
Christian knowledge. Although knowledge in both OT 
and NT is almost always moral, there is no trace of the 
Socratic doctrine that virtue is knowledge. 

II. Divine knowledge. — It is not necessary to 
show that perfect knowledge is ascribed to God through- 
out the Scriptures. In some OT books — Job and some 
Psalms — ^the ignorance of man is emphasized in order 
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to bring God’s omniscience into relief (cf also the per- 
sonification of the Divine Wisdom in the Books of 
Proverbs and Wisdom). 

III. Divine and human knowledge in Christ. — 
The question has been much debated how Divine and 
human knowledge could co-exist in Chnst, and whether 
in His human nature He was capable of ignorance. It 
is a question that has often been argued on a priori 
grounds, but it should rather be considered with reference 
to the evidence in the records of His life. The Gospels 
certainly attribute to Chnst an extraordinary c-ind 
apparently a supernatural knowledge. But even supcT- 
natural illumination is not necessarily Divine conscious- 
ness, and the Gospel records also seem to attribute to our 
Lord such limitations of knowledge as may be supposed 
to make possible a really human expenence. 1. There 
are direct indications of ordinary limitations. He 
advanced in wisdom (Lk 232); asked for information 
(Mk 633 $s 921^ Lk 830, Jn ii84); g© expressed surprise 
(Mk 638 gB 921^ Jn 1134). His use of prayer, and especially 
the prayer in the garden (Mt 2638) and the words upon 
the cross (Mk IS®*), point in the same direction. 2. With 
regard to one point our Lord expressly disclaimed 
Divine knowledge (Mk 1332). 3, In the Fourth Gospel, 
while claiming unity with the Father, He speaks of His 
teaching as derived from the Father under the hmitations 
of a human state (Jn 33* 518- 20 323 12«. 60) 4. while 

speaking with authority, and in a way which precludes 
the possibility of fallibility in the deliverance of the 
Divine message. He never enlarged our store of natural 
knowledge, physical or historical. If it be true that 
Christ lived under limitations in respect of the use of 
His Divine ommscience, this is a part of the self-emptying 
which He undertook for us men and for our salvation 
(see Kbnosis). J. H. Maude. 

KOA. — A people associated with Pekod and Shoa 
(Ezk 2328), probably, therefore, a by-form of KutU 
(also Gutium), often mentioned m Assyr. inscriptions 
in the same company. Their seat lay N.E. of Babylonia, 
in the mountains between the upper Adhem and the 
Dijala. Cf. Km. C. H. W. Johns. 

KOHATH, KOHATHITES.^Although the origin of 
the name Levi is doubtful, and scholars are still un- 
certain whether or not it was the name of a tube before 
'Levite' was a descnptive term denoting one who was 
trained in priestly duties, there is no doubt that the 
term ‘Levite’ had this meaning as early as the period 
of the Judges (see Jg 17’* »• w). And in process of time 
every member of the Levitical or priestly ‘caste’ tiaced 
his descent through one line or another to Le\'i. These 
genealogies must have been in the making before the 
Exile, but were afterwards stereotyped and reduced to 
system by the priestly school. The name Kohath is 
found nowhere except in P and Chronicles. The three 
mam divisions of Levites bore the names of Gershon, 
Kohath, and Merari, and these are accordingly given as 
the names of the ‘sons’ of Levi (Gn 46^1, Ex 6^8, Nu 3^^ 
1 Oh 6^‘ ^8 238). The second division is described either 
as ‘the Kohathites’ (Nu 327 so 418. 34. 37 1921 2657 jqs 
21*- 1 Ch 633 64 932^ 2 Ch 2018 29^2) or ‘the sons 

of Kohath’ (Ex 6^^ Nu 29 42. 4 is 79^ jog 215 20. 20 
1 Ch 62- 18. 22. 61. 06 70 155 2312). These were sub- 
divided into four groups, the Amramites, the Izharites, 
the Hebronites, and the Uzziehtes (Nu 327), each being 
traced to a son of Kohath (Ex 6I8, Nu 3i9, i Oh 62- i* 
2312).^ From these families fragments of genealogies 
remain. Amram is of peculiar importance, because 
his children were Aaron and Moses (Ex 620, 1 Ch 2318-17); 
and Korah, a son of Izhar, was notorious in priestly 
tradition (Nu 16). See Korah, Dathan, Abiram. 

The importance of these families after the Exile 
was small, with the exception of the priests who traced 
their descent from Aaron. Some Kohathites are 
named ais appointed to humble offices (1 Ch Qi** *i^- 
Ezr 2« Neh 1225). gyt the tendency of the period 
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to idealize ancient history led the Priestly writers, 
including the Chronicler, to construct narratives in 
which the eponymous ancestors of the Levitical families 
played a prominent part; see 1 Ch 9^®. (1) Dunng 

the desert wanderings the Kohathites were on the south 
side of the Tent (Nu and they carried the screen 
of the sanctuary and its furniture, after it had been pre- 
pared for travel by the greatest of all the descendants of 
Kohath — Aaron and his sons KPi); they were 

privileged to carry their burden upon their shoulders 
(7®), instead of in waggons, as the Gershonites and 
Merantes; they were supenntended by Eleazar, Aaron’s 
son (4^6). (2) After the settlement in Palestine, 23 
cities were assigned to them (Jos 13.26 =1 ch 
<7-70). (3) In David’s reign the Chromcler relates that 

the Temple music was managed partly by Heman, a 
Kohathite, and his family (1 Ch 16"'* 26^ 

16 18 20 22 £. 25 - 31 ; and 866 IS®* 8-1“ 1®). David 

divided the Levites into courses ‘ according to the sons 
of Levi' (23®; Kohathites 24®®-“) ; and 

particular ofiSces of Kohathites are stated in 26^-® 

17-19 23-31. (4) Under Jehoshaphat they led the song 
of praise at the battle of En-gedi (2 Ch 20^®). (5) Under 
Hezekiah they took part in the cleansing of the Temple 
(29W 1®). A. H. M’Neile. 

KOHELETH. — See Ecclesiastes. 

KOLAIAH. — 1. The father of the false prophet 
Ahab (Jer 29®i). 2. The name of a Benjamite family 
which settled in Jerusalem after the Captivity (Neh 11’). 

KONAS (Jth 4®). — An unknovra town of Palestine 
(AV, following a different reading, ‘the villages*). 

KOPH.— Thenineteenth letter of theHebrew alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 19th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. 

KORAH, KORAHZTES. — 1. Korah is the name of 
a ‘duke,* son of Esau and Aholibamah, named in On 
366. 14 18^ and therefore an Edomite. 2. A Korah also 
appears in 1 Ch 2®® as a ‘son’ of Hebron and descend- 
ant of Caleb, the Kemzzite, i.e. Edomite. 3. In 1 Ch 
919. 31 we hear of a ben-Korah and of a Korahite, 
the Korahites being further designated as door-keepers. 
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Combining the various notes, we gather that the sons 
of Korah were of Edomite extraction, were incorporated 
among the Levites, and formed a Temple-guild. More- 
over, Pss 42-49 and 84. 85. 87. 88 bear the superscnp- 
tion ‘to the sons of Korah.’ They share, therefore, 
with the sons of Asaph the honour of forming the 
Temple-choir. But whether they rose (or fell) from 
being door-keepers to being singers, or vice versa, it is, 
in our ignorance of most of the details of the worship of 
the first Temple, impossible to say. Nor can we say 
how It was that the guilds of Asaph and Korah came to 
be transformed into the gmlds of Heman, Asaph, and 
Ethan. See also next article. W. F. Cobb. 

KORAH, DATHAN, ABIRAM.— The story of the 
rebellion of Korah, as contained in Nu 16. 17, is now 
combined with what was onginally an entirely different 
narrative — that of the resistance of Dathan and Abiram, 
who were laymen, to the dml authority of Moses. Re- 
fusing to obey Moses’ summons to appear before him, 
Dathan and Abiram, along with their households, were 
swallowed up by the earth (Nu ^^-i* s&t 27b-54 

[JE]). The story of Korah proper contains two strata, 
the work of Priestly vmters of different ages. The 
first of these (Nu i®-®® ^ ®^’®® ch. 17) 

describes a revolt of Korah, at the head of 250 princes of 
the congregation, against Moses and Aaron, in the 
interests of the people at large as against the tribe of Levi. 
The matter is decided by the test of the censers, the 
rebels being consumed by fire from the Lord The 
sequel is found in ch. 17 — the blossoming of Aaron’s rod. 
The latest narrative (Nu 16’'>-^i ®®-®o) represents 

Korah at the head of 250 Levites, opposing, in the 
interests of the tribe of Levi, the monopoly of the priests 
hood claimed by Aaron. These last two narratives are 
memorials of the struggles that took place, and the 
various stages that were passed through, before the 
prerogatives of Levi were admitted by the other tribes, 
and those of the house of Aaron by the other Levitical 
families. [In Sir 45^® and Jude A V has Core for Korah], 

XORE. — 1, The eponym of a Korahite guild of door- 
keepers (1 Ch 91®). 2. Son of Imnah, a Levite in the 
time of Hezekiah (2 Ch SU®). 

KUSHAIAH.—See Kxshi. 
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LAABAH.—A Judahite (1 Ch 4«). 

IaABAN. — 1. Son of Nahor (Gn 29®; cf. 24®’, where 
•Bethuel, son of,' is apparently an interpolation). He 
was the brother of Rebekah (24®®), father of Leah 
and Rachel (29), and through them ancestor to three- 
fourths of the Jevnsh nation. He had several sons 
<30®® 31^), and was father-in-law and uncle of Jacob. 
He appears first in Scnpture as engaged in betrothing 
bis sister Rebekah to Isaac (24*®-*®), We meet him 
next at Haran entertaining Jacob (29^«- 1®), who had 
escaped from his brother Esau. The details of the 
transactions between Laban and Jacob for the fourteen 
years while the nephew served the uncle for his two 
daughters need not be recounted here (see chs. 29 and 
30). At the end of the period Jacob was not only 
husband of Leah and Rachel and father of eleven sons, 
hut also the owner of very many flocks and herds. 
As Laban was reluctant to part with Jacob, regarding 
his presence as an assurance of Divine blessing, the 
departure took place secretly, while Laban was absent 
shearing his sheep, Jacob removed his property across 
the Euphrates, while Rachel took with her the teraphim 


or household gods of the family. When Laban pursued 
after them and overtook them at Mount Gilead (31**), 
he did no more than reproach Jacob for his stealthy 
flight and for his removal of the teraphim, and finally 
made a covenant of peace by setting up a cairn of 
stones and a pillar; these served as a boundary-stone 
between the Aramseans and the Hebrews, which neither 
were to pass with hostile Intent to the other. 

In character Laban is not pleasing, and seems to 
reflect in an exaggerated form the more repulsive traits 
in the character of his nephew Jacob; yet he shows 
signs of generous impulses on more than one occasion, 
and especially at the final parting with Jacob. 

2. An unknovm place mentioned in Dt. 1^ 

T. A. Moxok. 

LABAKA (1 Es 5*®) »Ezr 2®® and Neh 7®® Lebana(ii). 

LAOOXTNtrS <1 Es m "Ezr 10*® Ohelal. 

LAOE. — ^The Eng. word *Iace* comes from Lat. 
laqueus, a ‘snare,* and is used in that sense in Old Eng. 
It is then employed for any cord or band, and that is 
its meaning in Ex 28*®* *’ 39*i* Sir 6*®. 

LAOEDJEMONIANS. — In 2 Mac 5® we read that Jason 
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fled for refuge to the Lacedaemonians ‘because they 
were near of kin.’ This claim is further set forth in 
1 Mac cf. 20f 1523^ where we read of Sparta 
and an alliance with the Spartans, It was, of course, 
entirely fanciful, the Hellenes and the Jews belonging 
respectively to the Indo-European and Semitic branches 
of the human race. A. E. Hillaed. 

LACHISH.— A town in the south country of Judah 
referred to several times in the Tell el-Amarna tablets. 
In the BibUcal records it first appears as joining the 
coalition headed by the king of Jerusalem against the 
Gibeomtes (Jos lO®), and as being in consequence 
reduced by Joshua (v.^O in spite of the assistance 
given to it by the king ofGezer (v.®®). It is enumer- 
ated among the cities of the tribe of Judah (15®«). 
Rehoboam fortified it (2 Ch 11®). Hither Amaziah, king 
of Judah, fled from conspirators, and here he was 
murdered (2 K 14^®). In the reign of Hezekiah, Sennach- 
erib took Lachish, and while he was quartered there 
Hezekiah sent messengers to him to make terms (IS^s-^O. 
Sennachenb’s Lachish campaign is commemorated by a 
sculpture from Nineveh, now in the British Museum. 
Lachish and Azekah were the last aties to stand against 
the king of Babylon (Jer 34^) . Lachish was one of the 
towns settled by the children of Judah after the Exile 
(Neh 11®®). Micah’s denunciation of Lachish as ‘the* 
beginning of sin to the daughter of Zion ’ (l^®) doubtless 
refers to incidents of which we are quite ignorant. 

Lachish was identified by Conder with Tell ehHesy, 
an important mound m the Gaza district, which was 
partially excavated with success by Flinders Petrie and 
Bliss for the Palestine Exploration Fund (1890-1893). 
Another site in the neighbourhood, of Roman date, called 
Umm Lakis, probably represents a later dwelling of the 
representatives of the ancient Lacbishites, and preserves 
the name of the city. R. A. S. MacaxiIster. 

LADAN.— 1. A name occurring in the genealogy of 
Joshua (1 Oh 7*®). 2. A Gershonite family name (1 Ch 
237. 8. 9 In 617 it appears as Libni (wh. see). 

LABANXHS. — See Myrrh. 

liABpER, — ^In ancient times ladders were used chiefly 
for scaling the walls of a besieged city, as frequently 
shown on the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
(Wilkinson, Anc, Egyp i. 243; Layard, Nineveh, li. 372). 
Although this use of them is probably implied in Pr 21®®, 
scaling-ladders are first expressly mentioned in the 
time of the Maccabees (1 Mac 5®®). See Fortification, 
§§ 3, 6. 

Jacob’s ‘Iskider’ (Gn 28^®) seems to have been rather 
a ‘flight of stone steps, rising up to heaven’ (Driver, 
Com. in loc.), A. R. S. Kennedy. 

LAEL. — A Gershonite Levite (Nu 3®®), 

L AHAD . — A Judahite family name (1 Oh 4®). 

LABAI-BOl. — Hee Behr-lahai-eoi. 

liAH H AM (RVm Lahmas).— -a town of Judah (Jos 
15«), possibly mod. el-Lahm, near Beit Jibrin. 

IiAHMI.— The brother of Goliath the Gittite, slain 
by Elhanan the son of Jair (1 Ch 20®). There is a 
discrepancy between this passage and the parallel 
passage in 2 S 21i», where we read that ‘Elhanan [wh. see] 
the Bethlehemite slew Goliath the Gittite.’ If the text 
of Chronicles is the more correct, the designation Bethle- 
hemite of Samuel is simply a corruption of the name 
Lahmi, but the converse might also be the case. 

T. A. Moxon. 

LAISH.— 1 , The original name of the town of Dan 
g-g 187 . 14 , *7. 89 )^ xhe variation Leahem occurs in 
Jm ie®7W*, 2. The father of Palti or Paltiel, to whom 
Michael, David’s wife, was given by Saul (1 S 25®*, 2 S 3«). 

name of a place connected 
with Qalhm, and mentioned here along with other 
iooalities in Benjamin and Judah. If Gallim be Beit 


JSla near Bethlehem, Laishah would also be in that 
neighbourhood. 

LAKKTJM. — An unknown town of Naphtali (Jos 19*®). 

L AM A. — See Eloi, Eloi, Lama Sabachthani. 

LAMB. — See Sheep, and next article. 

LAMB OF GOD. — The lamb was the most common 
victim in the Jewish sacrifices, and the most familiar 
type to a Jew of an offering to God. The title ‘ the lamb 
of God* (i.e. the lamb given or piovided by God; cf 
Gn 22®) IS applied by John the Baptist to Jesus in 
Jn 1®9- ®®. The symbolism which the Baptist intended 
can be inferred from the symbolic allusions to the lamb 
in the OT. Thus in Jer the prophet compares 
himself to a lamb, as the type of gmlelessness and 
innocence. Again, m Is 53’ (a passage which exercised 
great influence on the Messianic hope of the Jews, and 
is definitely referred to Christ in Ac 8®®) the lamb is 
used as the type of vicarious suffering. It seems beyond 
doubt that these two ideas must have been in the 
Baptist’s mind. It is also quite possible to see in the 
phrase a reference to the lamb which formed part of 
the daily sacrifice in the Temple; and also, perhaps, 
an allusion to the Paschal lamb which would soon be 
offered at the approaching Passover (Jn 2^®), and 
which was the symbol of God’s deliverance. Certainly 
this IS the idea underlying the expressions in Jn 19®* 
and 1 P 11®. Thus all these strata of thought may be 
traced in the Baptist’s title, viz. innocence, vicarious 
suffering, sacrifice, redemption. 

The lamb is used 27 times m the Apocalypse as the 
symbol of Christ, and on the first introduction of the 
term in Rev 5® the writer speaks specifically of * a lamb 
as though it had been slain.’ The term used m the 
Greek onginal is not the same as that found in the 
Baptist’s phrase, but the connexion is probably similar. 
It seems most likely that the sacrificial and redemptive 
significance of the lamb is that especially intended by 
the Apocalyptic author. 

The specific title ‘the lamb of God’ may be an in- 
vention of the Baptist’s own, which he used to point 
an aspect of the Messiamc mission for his hearers’ 
benefit, or it may have been a well-known phrase 
currently employed to designate the Messiah; we have 
no trace of such an earher use, but it may have existed 
(see Westcott on Jn l®*). A. W. F. Blunt. 

L AME , LAMENESS. — See Medicine, p. 599^. 

IfAMECH. — The name apparently of two people in 
the antediluvian period, the one belonging to the Caimte 
and the other to the Sethite genealogy. 1. The ^th 
descendant from Cain (Gn 4*®-®<). He seems to have 
been a man of importance in the early legend, as the 
names of his two vnves (Adah and Zillah), his three 
sons (Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-cain), and his daughter 
(Naamah) are all mentioned. Special interest is 
attached to him on account of his song — 

’Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 

Ye '^ves of Lamech, hearken unto my speech: 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me; 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.’ 

The meaning of this song has been the subject of 
much conjecture. The song is clearly one of exultation, 
and it has not unnaturally been associated with the fact 
that Tubal-cain his son is specially mentioned as the 
‘forger of every cutting instrument.’ Jerome relates 
the Jewish legend that Lamech accidentally slew Cain, 
but for this, of course, there is no foundation. It has 
been suggested (Lightfoot, Decas Chorogr. Marc, proem. 

§ iv.) that the reference is to the fact that Lamech, as 
the first polygamist, introduced greater destruction into 
the world than Cain. R. H. Eennett sees in the so&g 
a deprecation of blood-guiltiness incurred by the fact 
that Lamech, as a tribal chieftain, has aTCiuted an 
insult of a boy by slaying him. 
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LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF 

A possible vanant rendenng might be mentioned: 
*I would have slam (or ‘I will slay’) any man who 
wounds me.’ If this is accepted, it matenally alters 
the sense. 

2. The father of Noah (Gn 5*9). It is now commonly 
believed, owing to the identity of some names and the 
similarity of others in the two genealogies, that they 
are merely different versions of one original list. 

T. A Moxon. 

LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF.-^l. Occasion.— Ins c. 

586 Nebuchadnezzar captured Jerusalem, put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, slew the pnnces, burned the Temple 
and palaces, razed the walls, and deported the inhabi- 
tants (save some of the poorest sort) to forced labour 
in Babylon (2 K 25). These events and their religious 
meaning are the theme of the five complete hymns 
in the Book of Lamentations. The poet looked on 
these calamities as the death of the Jewish people; and 
he prepares an elegy for the national funeral. 

2. Date.— It need not be supposed that Jeremiah 
went about composing acrostics while Jerusalem was 
burning; on the other hand, the language of the poems 
IS not that of some Kabbinical versifier after Nehemiah’s 
time. Between the desolation of b.c, 586 and the 
restoration of b.c. 536 is the time limit for the production 
of this book. 

3. Form. — The form of these elegies has been recog- 
mzed to be the type of Hebrew poetry which is peculiar 
to threnody. Its metrical character depends on the 
structure of the single line. The line has not the exact 
measure of a Latin hexameter or pentameter, but 
consists of five to seven words, making on an average 
eleven syllables. The line is divided by sense and 
grammar into two unequal parts, as 6: 5 or 4; 3; the 
iirst part being more emphatic in sense, and the second 
lorming an antiphonal supplement to the first. Thus 
11— 

* Ah now I she sits alone — the populous city, 

Husbandless doomed to be — ^the foremost of peoples. 

Once the princess over states — a serf in a gang ’ 

Such is the ^Snfl/i-metre, found also in parts of Amos, 
Isaiah, and Ezekiel. 

4. Airangement.— These Hebrew elegiacs may stand 
singly, as m La 3, or in two-lined stanzas, as in ch. 4, 
or in three-lined stanzas, as in chs. 1 and 2. But there 
is also in Lam. a more artificial embellishment. The 
22 stanzas of chs. 1, 2, and 4 are introduced by the 22 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet in regular order, except 
that 2 and 4 place the letter Pe before the letter Ayin> 
This inexplicable variation in the order of the letters 
has been held to imply a difference in authorship. Again 
ch. 3 has 66 verses, the lines beginmng aaa ; bbb, etc. Ch. 
5 has 22 verses, but no acrostic; and its lines are of a 
slightly different structure. As this chapter is a prayer, 
these external marks may have been felt to be inappro- 
priate. The poetic form of Lam, is thus the result of 
elaborate effort; but this need not imply the absence 
of genuine feeling. The calamity in remembrance 
seemed to call for an adequate form of expression, and to 
invite the resources of technical skill. 

6. Contents. — The contents of the five hymns are 
not pervaded by clear lines of thought; but the nature 
of the subject forbids us to look for the consistency of 
a geometrical theorem. The cruel scenes, the pity and 
horror they occasioned, the religious perplexity at the 
course of events, are depicted sometimes by the poet 
himself, again by Jerusalem, or by the personified com- 
munity. Ch. 1 describes the ruin of Jerusalem and the 
humiliation of the exiles — vv.i*ii in the words of the poet, 
while the city itself speaks in vv.«*«. The second 
hymn finds the sting of th^r sufferings in the fact that 
they are inflicted by Jehovah, their ancient defender. 
Ch, 3, *the triumph song of ethical optimism,’ recounts 
the national misery (vv.i-»8), perceives the purpose of 
Jehovah in their calamities (vv.*®-^), and calls the 
people to penitence (vv.<«-<®). Ch. 4 contrasts the past 
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history of Zion with its present condition, and ch. 5 is 
a prayer for mercy and renewal of ancient bleslings. 
The hope for Judah was the compassion of the Lord; 
‘therefore let us search and try our ways and turn 
again to the Lord’ (3*o) It forms a cunous contrast 
to the consolation offered to Athens in her decline and 
fall through the comedies of Aristophanes. 

6. Authorship. — No author is named in Lam. itself. 
In 2 Ch 35® we read that ‘Jeremiah lamented for 
Josiah, and all the singing men and singing women 
spake of Josiah unto this day; and they made them 
an ordinance in Israel; and behold they are wntten 
m the lamentations.’ This statement is 300 years later 
than the fall of Jerusalem; and Lam. has nothing to do 
with Josiah. But it ascnbes standard elegies to Jere- 
miah. The LXX, followed by the Vulgate and other 
versions, names Jeremiah the prophet as the author 
of Lam. ; and this view prevailed universally till recent 
times. Internal evidence has been considered unfavour- 
able to Jeremiah’s authorship. The alphabetic form, 
a few peculiar words, an affimty in chs. 2 and 4 with 
Ezekiel, in chs. I and 5 with the younger Isaiah, and 
in ch. 3 with late Psalms, the accumulation of pictonal 
metaphors, the denial of vision to prophets, the reliance 
on Egypt (4*7), are given (Lohr, Com.) as conclusive 
objections to Jeremiah’s being the writer. But the 
acrostic form would then have the charm of novelty, 
and would be useful as a mnemonic for professional 
mourners; and it is not prophecy to which it is here 
attached. The affimties with later books are not very 
marked, and may be due to derivation from the elegies. 
And there is avowedly much resemblance in vocabulary 
and thought between Jeremiah and Lamentations. 
Both trace disaster to the sin of the nation, both depre- 
cate trust in alliances, and both inculcate penitence and 
hope. Probably the internal evidence originated the 
traditional view that Jeremiah was the author; and 
the newer scrutiny of the evidence seems hardly suffi- 
cient to disprove the verdict of the ancients. 

Again it is asked. Would one author make five inde- 
pendent poems on one and the same subject? If 
several authors treated the theme independently, it is 
not likely that their work would bear juxtaposition 
so well as the collection in Lamentations. Jeremiah’s 
life ended some 6 or 7 years after the Captivity began; 
and 5*® implies a longer interval since the devastation. 
If we assign, with Thenius, chs. 2 and 4 to Jeremiah, 
and suppose that some disciples of the prophet imitated 
his model in 1, 3, and 5, then perhaps the differences 
and similarities in the several hymns may be accounted 
for. When Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus in a.d. 70, 
there was no new q%nah; the elegies seem to presuppose 
a personality of Jeremiah’s type as their originator. 

7. Names. — The Hebrew name of Lam, is 'EkhUh 
(‘ Howl ’), the first word in the book. It is also called 
^nmh or ‘ Elegies.* The LXX has Threnoi (leremiou); 
Vulg., Threniy id est lamentaiiones Jeremix prophetOBt 
and this is the source of the English title. 

8. Fositiott in the Canon. — In Hebrew Bibles Lam. 

is placed in the third division of the OT Canon. Its 
place is generally in the middle of the five MegUloth, 
between Ruth and Ecclesiastes. The Jews recite the 
book on the Black Past (9th of Ab)— the anniversary 
of the destruction of Jerusalem. In the Greek OT and 
the other versions Lam, is attached to the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, in accordance with the current belief in his 
authorship. D. M. Kat. 

LAMP. — ^1. The earliest illumlnant everywhere was 
supplied by pieces of resinous wood. Such probably were 
the torches of Gideon’s adventure (Jg 7*8- RV for 
AV ‘lamps’) and other passages. There is no evidence 
of anything of the nature of our candles, which is a 
frequent AV rendering of the ordinary Heb. word (n2r) 
for ‘lamp,’ now introduced throughout by RV except 
in Zeph 1** (but Amer. RV here also ‘lamp’). The 
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unearthing of thousands of lamps in the course of 
recent Palestine exploration, sometimes as many as 
two or three hundred from a single grave, has made it 
possible to trace the development of the lamp from 
early pre-Israelite to Byzantine times. Only the barest 
outline can be attempted here. 

2. Two main stages in this development have to be 
recogmzed, the first that of the open, the second that of 
the dosed, lamp, (a) The earliest form found in pre- 
Israelite strata is that of the plain open clay lamp in the 
shape of a shell, or shallow bowl, with rounded bottom. 
It is distinguished from the later form of open lamp by 
having the nm only slightly pinched along about one- 
third of its circumference, to keep the wick in position, 
(b) In the later forms just referred to, which are those of 
the late Canaanite and early Hebrew periods, the bps are 
drawn much more clos^y together, so as to form an 
elongated spout, as may be seen in the illust. in Hastings’ 
DB 111 . 24, fig. 1 ; Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in 
Palestine (in the sequel cited as BMExc.), plate 66; 
Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, 87. For types of (a) and 
(6) side by side, see PEFSt, 1904, 327. (c) The next step 
apparently was to substitute a flat base for the rounded 
forms of (a) and (6). This type of open lamp has con- 
tinued in use to the present day in certain parts of Syna. 

3. The introduction of the closed lamp cannot as yet 
be dated with certainty, but is probably due to Western 
influence. According to Bliss {BMExc. 130), ‘by 
Seleucidan times the open lamp appears largely to have 
given way to the closed lamp.’ (a) The earlier speci- 
mens of this type consist of a circular bowl closed at the 
top, with the exception of a round opemng for pouring 
in the oil, with a flat or concave base. They are further 
characterized by their long tapenng, and sometimes 
straight, spout, which ‘forms a distinct angle with the 
bowl ’ These lamps are entirely without ornament, and, 
like all the others, without handles, (b) The later closed 
lamps, on the other hand, have their upper surface 
ornamented with an endless variety ot design, ranging 
from simple lines through chevrons, spirals, etc., to 
animal forms. Numerous specimens of (a) and (b) are 
illustrated in BMExc. pi 62, 63. For a typical lamp of 
the Maccabaean period, seePEFSt, 1904, 348,pl.iii. No. 5. 
This may be assumed to have been the prevailing type 
of lamp in NT times. 

4. Many of the specimens hitherto given as illustra- 
tions of the lamps of OT are really of early Christian or 
even Byzantine date, A typical Byzantine form is 
given in BMExc. pi. 66, No, 6. This type is distinguished 
from the previous closed type by the fact that ‘the 
curve of the body is continuous with the top of the spout, 
giving a gener^ly oval shape.* See the collections 
illustrated PEFSt, 1892, 125; 1904, plate iii; 1905, 150. 

5. In addition to the normal lamp with a single wick, 
the excavations in northern and southern Palestine have 
brought to light numerous specimens of ‘multiple 
lamps,* a favourite form of which consisted of a bowl, 
having its rim pinched into three, four, or seven spouts 
(see BMExc. pi. 66), As in other lands, the Palestiman 
potter sometimes gave his lamp the shape of an animal, 
such as the remarkable clay duck from Gezer described 
and illustrated in PEFSt, 1903, 40. 

The favounte material in all ages was clay. A good 
specimen of a bronze lamp with a handle, from the 
Greek period, is shown in BMExc. 60. Silver lamps are 
mentioned in Jth lO^*. Those of the Tabernacle and 
Temple were of gold. The usual dluminant was the oil of 
the olive; other oils, including naphtha, are named in the 
Mishna {Shabbath, ii. Iff.), where may be found, also, alist 
of the suhstancesfor wicksinaddition to the ordinary "wick 
of twisted flax (Is 42^ RVm), and other details regarding 
the household lamp. 

6. In the poorer houses the lamp was placed, as it 
still is, in a niche in the wall. It is in the case of a 
‘great woman’ that we first hear of a lampstand in a 
private house. Lampstands of stone, about 30 inches 
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in height, have been found in the recent excavations 
m Crete; one of hmestone is figured in Bhss, Mound, 
etc 104, from Lachish. The candlestick of AV, which, 
strangely enough, is retained in RV (except in Mt 5^5, 
where ‘stand’ is substituted), is of course a lampstand. 
For the elaborate lampstands or ‘candlesticks’ of the 
Tabernacle and the Temple see those articles. An 
interesting specimen of a lamp with seven spouts and 
stand m one piece was found by Selim at Taanach 
(illust. in his Eine Nachlese, etc. 22; Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch.i [1907] 99). 

In ancient times, as at the present day, it was customary 
to keep the household lamp continually alight, hence 
the figure in 1 K 11“, 2 K conversely, the putting out 
of the lamp of the wicked (Job 18® [AV ‘candle’], 
Pr 13®) denotes their utter extinction. 

For a recently discovered, and still obscure, early rite 
in which lamps and bowls played an essential part, see 
House, § 3; and for a later rite, see Dedication [Feast 
op). a. R. S. Kennedy. 

LAMFSACUS (1 Mac 15^3 RVm). — See Sampsames. 

LANCE, LANCET.— The former only Jer SO®®, RV 
•spear,* but Heb. is kldsn, hence rather "javelin’; the 
latter only 1 K 18®®, RV ‘ lance,’ Heb. rdmach. For both 
these weapons, see Armoub and Arms, § 1. 

LAND CROCODILE (Lv ll**® RV). — See Chameleon 
and Lizard. 

LANDMARK.— The word (gebUl) so rendered must not 
beidentified off-hand, as is usually done, mththekudurru 
or boundary-stone of the Babylomans, for the funda- 
mental passage, Dt 19^^ ‘Thou shalt not remove thy 
neighbour s landmark, which they of old time have set,’ 
should rather be rendered; ‘Thou shalt not remove (or 
I ‘set back’) thy neighbour’s boundary, which they . . . 

I have drawn. ’ Under the old Hebrew system of the cultiva- 
tion in common of the village land, the boundaries of the 
plots may have been indicated as at the present day by ‘ a 
furrow double in width to the ordinary one,’ at each end 
of which a stone is set up, called the ‘boundarj'-stone’ 
(PEFSt, 1894, p. 195 f.). The form of land-grabbing by 
setting back a neighbour’s boundary-line must have been 
common m OT times, to judge by the frequent references 
to, and condemnations of, the practice (Dt 19^^ 27^^, 
Hos 51 ®, Pr 22®8 231 ®, Job 24®). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

LANGUAGE OE OT AND APOCRYPHA.— See Text 
Versions and Languages of OT. 

LANGUAGE OF THE NT.— The object of this article 
is to give a general non-technical account of the Greek 
in which the NT is written. It should be stated at the 
outset that the standpoint of scholarship m regard to 
this subject has materially altered since Prof 'Thayer 
wrote his excellent article in vol. iii. of the DB. We 
shall therefore briefly state the nature of our change in 
view, and then describe the NT Greek as we now regard 
it, without further reference to older theones. 

1. The old view.— In every age of NT study, scholars 
have been struck by the fact that its Greek to a large 
extent stands alone. It differs immensely from the lan- 
guage of the great classics of the period which was 
closed some four centuries earlier, and not much less 
from that of post-classical writers of its own time, even 
when those writers were Palestinian Jews, as was Josephus. 
During the 17th cent, the ‘Purist’ school sought to 
minimize these differences, holding that deviation from 
the ‘punty* of classic standards was a flaw in the 
perfection of the inspired Book, which must at all costs 
be cleared away. But, except for such eccentncities of 
learning, the efforts of scholars in general were steadily 
directed towards the establishment of some rationale for 
this isolation of what Rothe called the ‘language of the 
Holy Ghost.’ Two excellent reasons were found for 
the peculiarities of NT Greek. (1) NT writers were 
steeped in the language of the Greek OT, a tran^ation 
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which largely followed the Hebrew original with slavish 
liteialness. A special religious phiaseology was thus 
created, which not only contributed a large number of 
forms for direct quotation, but also supplied models for 
the general style of religious writing, much as the style 
of modern sermons or devotional books is modelled 
upon the English of the Bible. (2) The writers were 
mostly Jews who used Aramaic (a language closely 
related to Hebrew) in their daily life. When, therefore, 
they thought and wrote in Greek, they were prone to 
translate literally from their native tongue; and 
‘ Aramaisms’ thus infected the Greek, side by side with 
the ‘Hebraisms' which came from the LXX. The 
degree to which either of these classes of Semitism was 
admitted to affect particular words or grammatical 
constructions in the Greek NT naturally differed in the 
judgment of different writers; but even Thayer, who 
wrote after the new lights had already begun to appear, 
shows no readiness to abandon the general thesis that 
the NT Greek lies outside the stream of progress in the 
development of the Greek language, and must be judged 
by prmaples of its own. 

2. Newer views. — The credit of initiating a most 
far-reaching change of view, the full consequences of 
which are only beginmng to be reahzed, belongs to a 
brilliant German theologian, Adolf Deissmann. His 
attention having been accidentally called to a volume 
of transcripts from the Egyptian papyri recently added 
to the Berlin Museum, he was immediately struck by 
their frequent points of contact with the vocabulary of 
NT Greek. He read through several collections of 
papyri, and of contemporary Greek inscriptions, and in 
1895 and 1897 pubhshed the two volumes of his Bible 
Studies (Eng. tr. in one volume, 1901). Mainly on the 
ground of vocabulary, but not without reference to 
grammar and style, he showed that the isolation of NT 
Greek could no longer be maintained. Further study 
of the papyri he used, and of the immense masses of 
similar documents which have been pubhshed since, 
especially by the explorers of Oxford and BerUn, con- 
firms his thesis and extends it to the whole field of 
grammar. To put the new views into two statements — 
(1) The NT is wntten in the spoken Greek of daily life, 
which Can be proved from inscriptions to have differed 
but little, as found in nearly every corner of the Roman 
Empire in the first century. (2) What is pecuhar in 
‘Biblical Greek’ lies in the presence of boldly literal 
translations from Hebrew OT or Aramaic ‘sources’: 
even this, however, seldom goes beyond clumsy and 
unidiomatic, but perfectly possible, Greek, and is 
generally restricted to the inordinate use of correct 
locutions which were rare in the ordinary spoken dialect. 
The Egyptian non-hterary papyri of the three centunes 
before and after Christ, with the inscriptions of Asia 
Minor, the Ailgsean islands and Greece during the same 
period, — though these must be used with caution because 
of the literary element which often invades them, — 
supply us therefore with the long desiderated parallel 
for the language of the NT, by which we must continually 
test an exegesis too much dominated hitherto by the 
thought of classical Greek or Semitic idiom. 

3. History and diffusion of the Greek language. — At 
this point, then, we should give a history of the world- 
Greek of NT times. A sister-language of Sanskrit, ! 
Latin, Slavonic, German, and English and most other 
dialects of modern Europe, Greek comes before us 
earliest in the Homeric poems, the oldest parts of which 
may go back to the 10th cent. b.c. Small though the 
country was, the language of Greece was divided into 
more dialects, and dialects perhaps more widely differing, 
than English in the reign of Alfred. Few of these 
dialects gave birth to any literature; and the intellectual 
primacy of Athens by the end of the classical period 
(4th cent. B.c ) was so far above dispute that its dialect, 
the Attic, became for all future time the only permitted 
model for literary prose. When Attic as a spoken 
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language was dead, it was enforced by rigid grammarians 
as the only ‘ correct ’ speech for educated people. Post- 
classical prose accordingly, while varying in the extent 
to which colloquial elements invade the purity of its 
artificial idiom, is always more or less dominated by the 
effort to avoid the Greek of daily life, while in the 
NT, on the contrary, it is only two or three writers who 
admit even to a small extent a style differing from that 
used in common speech. Meanwhile the history of 
Greece, with its endless political independence and 
vanation of dialect between neighbouring towns, had 
entered a new phase. The strong hand of Philip of 
Macedon brought Hellas under one rule; his son, the 
great Alexander, carried victorious Hellenism far out 
into the world beyond. Unification of speech was a 
natural result, when Greeks from different cities became 
fellow-soldiers in Alexander's army, or fellow-colomsts 
in his new towns. Within about one generation we 
suddenly find that a compromise dialect, which was based 
mainly on Attic, but contained elements from all the old 
dialects, came to be established as the language of the new 
Greek world. This ‘ Common ' Greek, or Hellemstic, once 
brought into being, remained for centunes a remarkably 
homogeneous and slowly changing speech over the 
larger part of the Roman Empire. In Rome itself it 
was so widely spoken and read that St. Paul’s letter 
needed no translating, and a Latin Bible was first de- 
manded far away from Latium. In Palestine and in. 
Lycaonia the Book of Acts gives us clear evidence of 
bihngual conditions. The Jerusalem mob (Ac 22*) 
expected St. Paul to address them in Greek; that at 
Lystra (14“) similarly reverted with pleasure to their 
local patois, but had been following without difficulty 
addresses dehvered in Greek. It was the one period in 
the history of the Empire when the gospel could be 
preached throughout the Roman world by the same 
missionary without interpreter or the need of learning 
foreign tongues. The conditions of Palestine demand 
a few more words. It seems fairly clear that Greek was 
understood and used there much as English is in Wales 
to-day. Jesus and the Apostles would use Aramaic 
among themselves, and in addressing the people in 
Judaea or Galilee, but Greek would often be needed in 
conversation with strangers. The Procurator would 
certainly use Greek (rarely Latin) in his official dealings 
with the Jews. There is no reason to believe that any 
NT writer who ever lived in Palestine learned Greek 
only as a foreign language when he went abroad. The 
degree of culture in grammar and idiom would vary, but 
the language itself was always entirely at command. 

4. KT Greek. — We find, as we might expect, that 
*NT Greek’ is a general term covering a large range of 
individual divergence. The author of Hebrews writes 
on a level which we might best characterize by com- 
paring the pulpit style of a cultured extempore preacher 
in this country — a spoken style, free from artificiality 
and archaisms, but free from anything really colloquial. 
The two Lukan books show similar culture in their 
author, who uses some distinctively literary idioms. 
But St. Luke’s faithful reproduction of his various 
sources makes his work uneven in this respect. St, 
Paul handles Greek with the freedom and mastery of 
one who probably used it regularly all his life, except 
during actual residence in Jerusalem. He seems 
absolutely uninfluenced by literary style, and applies 
the Greek of common intercourse to his high themes, 
without stopping a moment to polish a diction the 
eloquence of which is wholly unstudied. Recent 
attempts to trace formal rhetonc and laws of rhythm in 
his writings have completely failed. At the other end 
of the scale, as judged by Greek culture, stands the 
author of the Apocalypse, whose grammar is very incor- 
rect, despite his copious vocabulary and rugged vigour 
of style. Nearly as unschooled is St. Mark, who often 
gives us very literal translations of the Aramaic in which 
his story was first wont to be told: there seems some 
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reason to suspect that m the oldest foim of his text this 
occurred more frequently still. The other main Gospel 
‘source,’ the 'Sayings of Jesus,' shows likewise the 
traces of processes of tianslation. Space forbids any 
attempt to distinguish the position of all the NT writers, 
but we may note that the papyri supply parallels in 
degrees of culture to compare with them in turn, except 
so far as sheer translation comes in. 

5. Help derived from Modem Greek, and from re- 
constructed Aramaic originals . — We must now return to 
the development-history of Greek to observe that its 
later stages, even up to the present day, are full of 
important contributions to our study of the NT. The 
‘Common* or Hellenistic Greek, described above, is the 
direct ancestor of the vernacular of modern Greece and 
the Greek-speaking districts of Turkey. We are daily 
learning more of the immense significance of this despised 
patois for interpreting the sacred language. Here the 
student must carefully eliminate the artificial * Modern 
Greek’ of Athenian newspapers and books, which is 
untrustworthy for this purpose, just as is the Greek of 
Plutarch or Josephus. The genuine vernacular — ^with 
Its dialects, based on inconsiderable local vanations in 
Hellenistic, which may have no small weight erelong even 
In our NT criticism — ^may be placed by the side of modern 
folk-ballads and mediaeval popular stories and saint- 
legends, to take us back to the papyri and inscriptions, 
as our latest-found tools for NT study. The literature, 
classical and post-classical, will of course retain the 
place it has always held, when modern methods have 
taught us how to check its testimony. And Comparative 
Philology, with lights on the meaning of cases and 
tenses and moods, may be added to the equipment with 
which purely linguistic science may now help forward 
the interpretation of Scripture. All this is on the side 
of the student of Greek itself. But the other side of 
NT language must naturally not be forgotten. Con- 
tributions of great value have recently been made to our 
knowledge of the Aramaic, in which nearly all the 
sayings of Christ must have been uttered, and in which 
Papias (as usually understood) shows they were first 
written down. The possibility of reconstructing to some 
extent the original of our Greek Gospel sources is draw- 
ing nearer; and the co-operation of Greek and Semitic 
scholars promises marked advances in our knowledge of 
the very kernel of the NT (cf. next art.). 

6. Characteristics of NT Greek. — A few concluding 
words may be given to the general characteristics of 
the language which had so providentially become the 
language of the civilized world just at the time when 
the gospel began its advance. It used to be frequently 
contrasted unfavourably with the classical Attic, which 
Is undeniably the most perfect language the world has 
ever seen, for the clearness, subtlety, and beauty with 
which it can express thought. In Hellenistic Greek the 
subtlety, the sense of rhythm, and the hterary delicacy 
have largely disappeared. But the old clearness is only 
enhanced by a greater simphcity; and the boundless 
resourcefulness of the language impresses us powerfully 
when in the NT for the first and (practically) last time 
the colloquial dialect of the people was enshrined in 
literature, the authors of which were nearly always 
unconscious that they were creating literature at all. 
The presentation of Christianity to the Western world 
as a system of thought could never have been accom- 
plished in Hebrew, even if that language had attained 
umversal currency. In Greek we are always conscious 
of a wealth of suggestiveness which no translation can 
convey, an accuracy and precision of thought which 
repay the utmost exactness of study. This is in no 
sense lost even when the simpler grammar of the later 
language becomes the tool of men who had no inheritance 
of Greek culture. A comparatively elementary knowl- 
edge of this simpler Greek, which can be attained 
without touching the complex structure of the classical 
language, will constantly reveal important elements in 


flu* writer’s meaning that are beyond the reach of our 
language to convey directly. In our own time at la.si 
this language is being studied for its own sake; and 
even classical scholars are beginning to allow that the 
renewed youth of Greek, under conditions which make 
it largely a new language, produced a literature which 
the philologist, and not merely the theologian, can 
admire. James Hope Moulton. 

LANGUAGE OF CHRIST . — The records of our 
Lord’s words and discourses have descended to us in 
four Greek Gospels. Some early Christian writers 
assert that St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew; but the Greek 
St. Matthew has universally, and from the first, been 
accepted as an authoritative and inspired document 
It is not improbable that the writer published his book 
in the two languages, and that the (Jreek edition alone 
has survived. Josephus, who wrote in Greek, pre- 
pared a Semitic edition of his Wars for the benefit of 
those who understood only their vernacular. 

At the present day, perhaps, most scholars would 
admit that the vernacular of Palestine in the time of 
our Lord was Semitic, and not Greek; but a difference 
is observed between their theory and their practice; for 
in all kinds of theological writings, critical as well as 
devotional, the references to the text of the Gospels 
constantly assume that the Greek words are those 
actually uttered by our Lord. But if Greek was not 
commonly spoken in the Holy Land, it is improbable 
that He who ministered to the common people would 
have employed an uncommon tongue. It follows that 
the Greek words recorded by the Evangehsts are not.the 
actual words Christ spoke. We may think we have good 
grounds for believing that they accurately represent His 
utterances; but to hear the original sounds we must 
recover, if that be possible, the Semitic vernacular which 
underlies the traditional Greek. 

The evidence as to the nature of the Palestinian 
vernacular may be thus stated. In the first century of 
the Christian era the Holy Land was peopled by men 
of more than one race and nationality, but there is no 
reason to suppose they had been fused into one 
people, with Greek for their common tongue. Most of 
the inhabitants of Judsea were Jews, being descendants 
of the returned exiles. In Galilee there was a mixture 
of races; but the name ‘Gahlee of the Gentiles’ was a 
survival of the description of an earlier condition. The 
Syrian and Assynan invaders of the Northern Kingdom 
had passed, though leaving their mark, and a period of 
Jewish ascendency had followed, created by the victories 
of the Maccabees. The Idumaean princes, though in- 
clined to alliance with Rome, sought to pose as Judaizers. 
Herod the Great, while in sympathy with Hellenism, 
was famous as the builder of the third Temple. The 
strict, orthodox Jews, who were opposed to Hellenism, 
and compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, 
would lose no opportunity of re-occupying their father- 
land, from Jerusalem in the south to the north of Galilee, 
and would take with them the ancient customs and the 
ancestral tongue. Samaria, however, preserved its in- 
tegrity as a foreign colony, with its own Semitic dialect. 
Beyond the Jordan, and in the border lands of the south, 
there was some mingling with the neighbouring Moabite, 
Idumffian, and Arab tribes, and probably many dialects 
were spoken, the records of which have perished for ever. 
Yet the Hebrew of the Jerusalem Pharisee, the language 
of the Samaritans, the speech of the men of Galilee, and 
the patois of the borderers, were all Semitic dialects. 
No place is found for the alien speech of Greece. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that Greek was the language of 
trade and literature. It would be heard in the seaports, 
and in the neighbourhood of the great roads by which 
communication was kept up through Palestine between 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. It was spoken 
by many in the Roman garrisons, and was the adopted 
tongue of the Jews of the Dispersion, who cultivated 
Hellenism, and brought their foreign customs to Jeru- 
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Salem, when they came to worship or for temporary 
residence (see Ac 6^). But the language of the Pales- 
tinian home, of the Palestiman synagogue, of 
farmers, artisans, and labourers, as well as of 
educated Jews, who cultivated the ancient ways, was 
Hebrew, using that term for the moment m a 
somewhat extended sense. Very significant is the 
reference to the vernacular in Ac l^^, and the obvious 
inference is confirmed by the description of the title on 
the cross. Besides the ofBcial notice in Latin, which 
probably few could read, the accusation was written in 
Greek and in Hebrew. If the majority of the passers by 
would understand the former, the latter was superfluous. 
Even if the Hebrew was added only to please the mob, 
this fact would prove that the lower classes were partial to 
their vernacular, and were at least bihnguists, and not 
in the habit of using Greek exclusively (cf. Ac 22^). 

The story of Peter’s demal incidentally adds another 
confirmation. He conversed in a language which was 
understood by the servants and others of the same class 
assembled round the fire, but he was recogmzed as a 
northerner by his accent. There is no evidence that 
the Galileeans pronounced Greek differently from the 
Judseans, but it is known that their pronunciation of 
some of the Hebrew letters differed from that of the 
southerners. Peter and the servants had a Semitic 
vernacular in common, though with dialectic differences 
of pronunciation, and possibly of vocabulary. 

In the Syrian Church historical documents have been 
handed down which, whatever be the dates of the existing 
works, undoubtedly represent very ancient traditions, and 
depend on documents such as would have been preserved 
amongst the archives of Edessa. In the Doctrine of Addai 
this remarkable statement occurs: ‘Him whose Gosnel has 
been spread abroad by the signs which has disciples do, who 
are Hebrews, and only know the tongue of the Hebrews, in 
which they were bom.’ In the same Church there was a 
tradition that their national version of the NT was rather 
asecond record than a translation, and dated from Apostolic 
times. Such a view (whether true or false matters not now ) 
depends on an assumption that some language related to 
Syriac, if not Syriac itself, was the vernacular of the Apostles. 

The greater part of the NT consists of writings intended 
for the benefit of Jews who resided outside Palestine, and 
of converts from heathenism. For such readers the ver- 
nacular of Palestine would have been unsuitable; and those 
of the writers who were not famiUar with Greek could employ 
a translator. St. Peter is said to have been attended by 
Mark in this capacity. We have already referred to the 
tradition that Matthew, who wrote for the benefit of his 
countrymen, composed a Gospel in Hebrew. That some one 
should have undertaken a work of that nature is highly 
probable; but the circulation would be limited, for the 
native Jewish Church did not long retain the position of 
importance it possessed at first (Ac 21®°), and the collection 
of sacred writings into a Canon was the work of Greek- 
speaking Christians. The Epistle of St. James is one of 
the earliest books of the NT, but though intended for Jewish 
Christians it was written in Greek, as a literary vehicle. 
An apparent, though not a real^ difficulty is presented 
by the style of certain pieces mcluded in the sacred 
narratives. The MagnificaU Nunc Dimittis, and Lord’s 
Prayer, for example, which must be translations, in 
accordance with our view of the use of a Semitic ver- 
nacular, are thought to savour rather of original composition 
than of translation. But it should be remembered that the 
ancient idea of a version was different from ours. Literal 

of wmSmntary.^ Perhaps (to take Mother, and, as some 
think, cmci^ instance), the angel could not have saluted 
Mary in the native dialect with the famous alliteration — 
Chaire kecharitdmene ; and yet the Evangelist may have 
recorded the * Hail! highly fceooured' in that form, influenced 
by the style of OT diction, in which play on words is a 
marked feature. 

The majority of the quotations in the Gospels appear 
to be derived from some form of the Septuadnt Greek text 
^ OT. It does not follow that the speakers habitually 
used Greek. All we can safely infer is that the Evangelists, 
when writing in Greek, employed a version which had 
acquired considerable authority by usage, to express the 
quotations they recorded. 

It has been thought that the conversations between 
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our Lord and the woman of Samaria and the Syro- 
phoemcian woman must have been carried on in Greek 
as a common language. It is forgotten that Syriac, 
Samaritan, and the so-called Hebrew of Palestine, were 
nearly related. Many to whom one or other of these 
was the vernacular, would have some slight acquaint- 
ance with the others. However, the object of this 
article is not to deny that Christ knew, and sometimes 
spoke, Greek, but to reinforce the arguments by which 
we conclude that the vernacular of Palestine was Semitic, 
and that therefore Christ’s teachings were, for the most 
part, delivered in a different tongue from that in winch 
they have come to us in the Greek Gospels. 

By far the greater number of personal and place names 
connected with Palestine in the NT are of Semitic 
derivation, but they afford no evidence in relation to 
our inquiry. The preservation and use of such names 
would be consistent with a change in the vernacular. 
Place names are practically permanent; personal names 
are often sentimentally borrowed from a dead ancestral 
tongue. Nor would we lay stress on the occurrence of 
Semitic words, as rabbi., Icorban, pascha (‘passover’), in 
the Greek text. The men of our Lord’s day, whatever 
dialect they spoke, were the heirs of a rehgious and 
social system which had its roots in Hebraism, and of 
which there wore constant reminiscences in the daily 
use of words belonging to the ancient terminology. But 
other non-Greek expressions are recorded in connexions 
which lend them a much greater significance. In Ac 
li# we are informed that the Semitic name Akeldama, 
which was given to a certain field, was in the ‘proper 
tongue' of ‘the dwellers at Jerusalem.’ Our Lord’s 
words on two occasions are given in Semitic , — TaKtha 
kUmi (Mk and Ephphatha (7^). On the cross He 
uttered a cry which might have been a quotation from 
Ps 22‘; but the form preserved in Mk vanes 
dialectically from the Hebrew of the opening words 
of that psalm. 

These and other Semitic remains preserved in the 
pages of the NT, even when account has been taken of 
all place and personal names and single words, as well 
as of the few phrases, afford but limited evidence, and 
are only a few specimens of the Palestinian vernacular. 
Yet they suffice to show that the dialect was neither 
ancient Hebrew nor the classical Syriac. It had 
arisen through corruption of the ancestral tongue, 
under the influence of surrounding languages, especially 
Aramaic. Probably it varied considerably in different 
parts of the Holy Land, and there were ‘dialects’ rather 
than ‘a dialect ’ of Palestine. But all the evidence tends 
to the conviction that Christ habitually employed some 
form of the vernacular in His discourses, and not the 
alien language of Greece. G. H. Gwilliam. 

LANTERN. — Only Jn 18®, where some form of ‘ torch* 
is more probably intended. The Greek is phanos, a word 
not found elsewhere in Biblical Greek. 

LAODICEA was situated in the valley of the Lycus, 
a tributary of the Maeander in Asia Minor. It was 
founded by Antiochus ir. about the middle of the 3rd 
cent. B.c. It was planted in the lower Lycus glen, 
ColosssB being situated in the upper. The Lycus glen 
was the most frequented path of trade from the interior 
of the country to the west, and the great road passed 
right through Laodicea. The aty was nearly square, 
and strongly fortified, but dependent for its water supply 
on an acqueduct 6 miles long. It played a compara- 
tively small part in the dissemination of Greek culture. 
Its prosperity advanced greatly under the Romans. It 
was an important manufacturing centre, for instance, 
for a soft glossy black wool, which was made into 
garments of various kinds (cf. Rev In connexion 
with the temple of the Phrygian god Men Karou (13 
miles W. of Laodicea) , there grew up a celebrated school of 
medicine. Its most famous medicines were an ointment 
made from spice nard, which strengthened the ears, and 
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Phrygian powder, obtained by crushing Phrygian stone, 
which was used for the eyes (Rev 3“*). There were 
many Jewish inhabitants of Laodicea, and the population 
as a whole was of very mixed race. There is a want of 
individuahty about the life of this city, which has been 
called ‘the city of compromise.’ The church there was 
not founded by St. Paul, but probably by one of his 
coadjutors, perhaps Epaphras (cf Col 4^3) . It was no 
doubt one of the cities which received the ‘Epistle to 
the Ephesians’ (Col as well as the Epistle to the 
Colossians (Col 4^®). It was one of the ‘seven churches* 
of the Apocalypse (314-22). its condemnation is perhaps 
the severest of all. A. Soutee. 

LAPPIDOTH (‘torches* or ‘lightning flashes’).— 
The husband of Deborah the prophetess (Jg Some 
commentators take the term to be descriptive of the 
character of Deborah, ‘a woman of hghtning flashes.* 
In favour of this they urge the feminine termination 
•oth, but the same termination is found elsewhere to 
men’s names, e.g. Meremofh. T. A. Moxon. 

LAPWING.— See Hoopoe. 

LASCIVIOUSNESS .—The Greek word so translated 
in Mk 722 etc. is translated ‘wantonness’ in Ro 
This is the translation in the VSS before AV in nearly 
all the passages where AV has ‘lasciviousness.’ The 
idea of the Gr, word is shameless conduct of any kind. 

LASEA is mentioned by St. Luke (Ac 27®), but by no 
other ancient author. It was the nearest town to Fair 
Havens in Crete, but it was 5 miles away, and this, apart 
from the inconvenience of the roadstead, would explain 
the reluctance of the captain of St. Paul’s ship to winter 
there. The ruins of Lasea were examined in 1856, — ^the 
site stiU bears the ancient name. A. E. Hillard. 

LASHA (Gn marked the S.E. boundary ot the 
land of the Canaanites. Jerome identified it with the 
hot springs of Oallirrhofe, in the WS,dy ZerQQ ikfa’fn. 
Wellhausen would identify it with Laish, on the N. 
frontier. There is nothing to support this but the 
resemblance in the name. Against it is the order in 
which the names occur. It cannot now be identified. 

W. Ewing. 

LASSHAROK.— A town taken by Joshua (12‘8). 
LXX B reads here ‘the king of Aphek in Sharon.’ 
The Onomasticon gives the name of ‘Sharon’ to a 
second district, viz. that between Mount Tabor and 
Tibenas. The name Sardna attaches to an ancient site 
on the plateau, miles S.W. of Tiberias, which may 
possibly represent Lassharon (Conder). W. Ewing, 
LASTHENES, — An officer of high rank, ‘kinsman* 
(1 Mac and ‘father’ (v.“) of Demetrius ii. He raised 
a body of Cretan mercenaries, and enabled Demetrius to 
land in Cilicia, and wrest the throne of Syria from 
Alexander Balas (Jos. Ant. xiii. iv. 3; cf. 1 Mac 10®’). 
When Demetrius was endeavouring to make terms 
with Jonathan the Maccabsean, he wrote to Lasthenes 
in favour of the Jews, and forwarded a copy of his 
letter to the Jewish prince (1 Mac ll*®-”). 
LATOHET.— See Dress, § 6. 

LATIN. — In such provinces as Judaea the Latin 
language alone had place in official acts and Roman 
courts. Where Greek was allowed in court pleadings, 
it was, so to speak, an act of grace on the judge’s part, 
and there can be little doubt that, e.g., the speech of 
TertuUus in Ac 24 was in Latin. The Latin words used 
in a Greek form in the NT are mainly administrative, 
legal, or military (e,g. census^ cmtodia, jircetonum, colonia^ 
lihertinus^ centurio, legio), or names of Roman coins 
(denarCtis, quadrans), but the total number of such Latin 
words occurring is only about 25. The Gentile names 
adopted by Jews were generally of Greek form (e.g. 
Philip) — a Latin form like the name of St. Paul was an 
exception (to be expected perhaps with one so proud of 
Roman citizenship). Throughout Palestine, while Latin 
was the language of the administration, Greek was the 
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main language of commerce, and Aramaic the language 
of common inteicour.se among Jews. Hence we hnd 
all three languages used for the supersciiption on the 
cross (Lk 2338) A. E Hillard. 

LATIN VERSIONS.— See Text (of OT and XT) and 
Vulgate. 

LATTICE.— See House, § 7. 

LAUD.— In Ro the AV has ‘Praise the Lord, 
aU ye Gentiles; and laud him, all ye people.’ The Gr 
vbs -being different, two different Eng. vbs. are used. 
But the RV turns ‘laud’ into ‘praise’ In the OT, 
however, ‘laud’ and ‘praise’ are both used m order to 
distinguish two Heb vbs, as in Ps 117^ 14oS though 
not quite consistently. In Ps 147^2 the difference 
between the verbs is ignored. 

LAUGHTER. — Laughter is used in the Bible in three 
ways. (1) It IS opposed to weeping, as Ec 34 78, Job 8**, 
Ps 1262, Lk 621. (2) It expresses incredulity, as Gn 17” 
1812. (3) It signifies derision, as Ps 2^*, Bel i®. 

LAVER. — See Tabernacle, § 4, Temple, § 6 (d). 

LAW (IN OT). — 1, That the ‘law was given by Moses* 
(Jn 1”) represents the unanimous belief both of the 
early Christians and of the Chosen Nation. He was their 
first as well as their greatest law-giver; and in this 
matter religious tradition is supported by all the histor- 
ical probabilities of the case The Exodus and the sub- 
sequent wanderings constitute the formative epoch of 
Israel’s career: it was the period of combination and 
adjustment between the various tribes towards effecting 
a national unity. Such periods necessitate social 
expenments, for no society can hold together without 
some basis of permanent security; no nation could 
be welded together, least of all a nation in ancient 
times, without some strong sense of corporate responsi- 
bilities and corporate rehgion. It therefore naturally 
devolved upon Moses to establish a central authority 
for the administration of justice, which should be uni- 
versally accessible and universally recognized. There 
was only one method by which any such universal 
recognition could be attained; and that was by placing 
the legal and judicial system upon the basis of an appeal 
to that religion, which had already been successful in 
rousing the twelve tnbes to a sense of their unity, and 
which, moreover, was the one force which could and did 
effectually prevent the disintegration of the heterogene- 
ous elements of which the nation was composed. 

2. We see the beginning and character of these legis- 
lative functions in Ex where Moees explains how 
‘the people come unto me to inquire of God: when 
they have a matter they come unto me; and I judge 
between a man and his neighbour, and make them 
know the statutes of God, and his laws itSrSth).* Origin- 
ally Wrah (the usual word in the OT for ‘law’) meant, 
as in this passage, oral instruction or direction. This 
kind of tSrah survived for long in Israel. It was a 
‘method strictly practical and in precise conformity 
with the genius and requirements of pnmitive nations,’ 
W. R. Smith (OTJC^ 339). Cases of exceptional diffi- 
I culty were brought to the sanctuary, and the decisions 
there given were accepted as emanating from the Divine 
Judge of Israel (cf. 1 S 22®; and, for the use of ‘Elohim’ 
to signify the judges speaking in Jehovah’s name, cf. 
Ex 21® 22’). The cases thus brought ‘before God' 
may be divided into three classes, as they dealt respect- 
ively with (1) matters of moral obligation, (2) civil 
suits, (3) ritual difficulties. We read that Moses found 
it necessary to devolve some of this administrative 
work upon various elders, whom he associated with 
himself in the capacity of law-givers. 

In this connexioii it is important to remember that — 

(a)ThesedecisionswereoraUygiven. (b) Although binding 
only on the parties concerned, and in their case only so far as 
they chose to submit to the ruling of the judge, or as the 
latter could eniorce his authority, yet with the increasing 
power of the executive government such decisions soon 
acquired the force of consuetudinary law for a wider circle. 
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until they affected the whole nation . (c) Such oral direction 
in no sense excludes the idea of any previous laws, or even of 
a written code. The task of the judges was not so much 
to create as to interpret. The existence and authority of 
a law would still leave room for doubt in matters of individual 
application, (d) As social life became more complex, the 
three divisions of the torah became more specialized; civil 
suits were tried by the judge; the prophets almost confined 
themselves to giving oral direction on moral duties ; the 
priests were concerned mainly with the solution of ritual 
diflaculties. Cf. Justice (II.). 

Here, then, we can trace the character of Hebrew 
legislation in its earliest stages. Law (torah) means 
oral direction, gradually crystallizing into consuetudi- 
nary law, which, so far from excluding, may almost 
be said to demand, the idea of a defimte code as 
the basis of its interpretative function. Finally, 
when these directions were classified and reduced to 
writing (cf. Hos S^®), tdrah came to signify such a collec- 
tion, and ultimately the same word was used as a 
convenient and comprehensive term for the whole 
Pentateuch, in which all the most important legal collec- 
tions were carefully included. 

3. The tdrah of the Prophets was moral, not cere- 
monial. The priests, while by their office necessanly 
much engaged in ceremomal and ritual actions, never- 
theless had boundless opportumties for giving the wor- 
shippers true direction on the principles underlying 
their religious observances, and it is for their neglect 
of such opportunities, and not, as is often crudely main- 
tained, on account of any inherently necessary antagomsm 
between priestly and prophetical ideals, that the prophets 
so frequently rebuke the pnests, — not because of the 
fulfilment of their priestly (^.e. ceremomal) duties, 
but because of the non-fulfilment of their prophetical 
(i.e. moral) opportunities. For the pnests claimed 
Divine sanction for their worship, and tradition ascnbed 
the ongin of all pnestly institutions to Mosaic (or Aaronic) 
authorship. This the prophets do not deny; but they 
do deny that the distinctive feature of the Sinaitic 
legislation lay in anything but its moral excellence. 
In this connexion the words of Jeremiah cannot be 
quoted too often: ‘I spake not unto your fathers, 
nor commanded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings 
or sacnfices; but this thing I commanded them, saying 
— Hear my voice, . . . and walk ye in the way that I 
command you’ (Jer 7^* 22 ). The correct interpretation 
of Am 52‘-26 corroborates Jeremiah’s contention. It 
is wholly unwarrantable to say that the prophets con- 
demned the sacrificial system, or demed its worth 
and Divine sanction; but, on the other hand, we are 
justified in asserting that the tdrah of Jehovah, ‘the 
law of the Lord,’ meant to the prophets something 
wholly different from the punctihous observance of tradi- 
tional ceremonies; and what is more, they appeal with- 
out fear of contradiction to the contents of the Mosaic 
legislation as completely establishing their conviction 
that it was m the sphere of morality, rather than in the 
organizing of worship, that the essence of Jehovah’s 
law was to be found. 

4. With this test (as well as with the considerations 
proposed in § 1) the character of the Decalogue is found 
to be in complete agreement. Its Mosaic origin has 
indeed been questioned, on the ground that such an 
ethical standard is wholly at vanance with the ‘essen- 
tially ntualistic character’ of primitive religions. To 
this it may be replied: we cannot call the prophets 
as witnesses for the truth of two mutually contradictory 
propositions. Having already cited the prophets in 
disproof of the Mosaic authorship of the Levitical legis- 
lation, on the ground that the latter is essentially ritual- 
istic (and therefore does not correspond to the prophets’ 
view of the Law of Moses), it is monstrously unfair to 
deny the Sinaitic origin of w^hat is left in conformity 
with the prophetical standard, on the ground that it 
ought to be ‘essentially ritualistic’ also, and is not. 


We have rightly had our attention called to the witness 
of the prophets. But the weight of their evidence against 
the early elaboration of the ceremomal law is exactly 
proportioned to the weight attached to their evidence 
for the existence and authenticity of the moral code. 

A more serious difficulty, however, arises from the 
fact that we have apparently three accounts of the 
Decalogue, exhibiting positively astounding divergences 
(Ex 20, Dt 5, and Ex 34). The differences between 
Ex 20 and Dt 5 are not hard to explain, as the Ten 
Words themselves are in each case identical, and it is 
only in the explanatory comments that the differences 
are marked. Stylistic peculiarities, as well as other 
considerations, seem to show that these latter are subse- 
quent editorial additions, and that onginally the Deca- 
logue contained no more than the actual command- 
ments, without note or explanation. It is, however, 
most instructive to observe that no theory of inspiration 
or literary scruples prevented the editors from incor- 
porating into their account of the Ten Words of God 
to Moses, the basis of all Hebrew legislation, such com- 
ments and exhortations as they considered suitable 
to the needs of their own times. The difficulty with 
regard to Ex 34, where a wholly different set of laws 
seems to be called ‘The Ten Words,* has not been solved. 
Hypotheses of textual displacement abound (cf. OTJC^ 
336), others confidently assert that the author ‘mani- 
festly intends to allude to the Decalogue’ (Driver, LOT® 
39), while some scholars have suggested, with much 
force and ingenuity, that we have in Ex 20-23 and 
34 a series of abbreviations, re-arrangements, and expan- 
sions of ten groups of ten laws each. No final solution 
has yet been reached; but we may hold with confidence 
that the traditional account of the Decalogue is correct, 
and that the Ten Commandments in their original and 
shorter form were promulgated by Moses himself. On 
this basis the law of Israel rests, and in the Pentateuch 
we can distinguish the attempts made from time to time 
to apply their pnnciples to the hfe of the people. 

5. The Book of the Covenant (Ex 2Q^2Z^^) is a 
collection of ‘words’ and ‘judgments’ arising out of 
the needs of a very simple commumty. The frequent 
mention of the ox, the ass, and the sheep proves that 
this code of law was designed for an agricultural people. 
The state of civilization may be inferred from the fact 
that the principles of civil and criminal justice are all 
comprehended under the two heads of retaliation and 
pecuniary compensation (cf. OTJC^ 340). Religious 
institutions also are in an undeveloped and archaic 
stage. The laws, however, recognize, and even insist 
upon, the claims of humanity and justice. It is possible 
that the original code may have been promulgated at 
Sinai, but if so, it has received considerable expansions 
to suit the agricultural requirements, which first became 
part of Israel’s daily life in the early years of the occu- 
pation of Canaan. 

6. The Law of Deuteronomy shows a civilization 
far in advance of that contemplated in the preceding 
code. Life is more complex; and rehgious problems 
unknown to an earlier generation demand and receive 
full treatment. It is not difficult to fix its approximate 
date. In the year b.c. 621, king Josiah inaugurated 
a national reformation resulting from the discovery of a 
Book of the Law in the Temple. All the evidence points 
to this book being practically identical with Deuter- 
onomy; all the reforms which Josiah inaugurated 
were based upon laws practically indistinguishable 
from those we now possess in the Deuteronomic Code; 
in fact, no conclusion of historical or literary cnticism 
has been reached more nearly approaching to absolute 
certainty than that the Book of the Law brought to light 
in 621 was none other than the fifth book of the Penta- 
teuch. 

But was it written by Moses? — (i.) The book itself no- 
where makes such a claim, (ii.) The historical e^tuation 
(suiting the times of the later monareJavI v iwt 
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anticipated, but actually presupposed (iii.) The linguiatic 
evidence points to ‘a long development of the art of public 
oratory.’ (iv.) The religious standpoint is that of, e.g., 
Jeremiah rather than Isaiah, (v.) Some of its chief pro- 
visions appear to have been entirely unknown before 600; 
even the most fervid champions of prophetism before that 
date seem to have systematically violated the central law 
of the one sanctuary, (vi.) While subsequent writers show 
abundant traces of Deuteronomic influence, we search m 
vain for any such traces in earlier literature ^ On the contrary, 
Deut. IS itself seen to be an attempt to realize in a legal code 
those great pnnciples which had been so emphatically 
enunciated by Hosea and Isaiah. 

The laws of Deuteronomy are, however, in many in- 
stances much earlier than the 7th century. The Book of 
the Covenant supplies much of the groundwork, and 
the antiquity of others is independently attested. It 
is not so much the substance (with perhaps the exception 
of (o) below) as the expansions and explanations that 
are new. A law-book must be kept up to date if it is 
to have any practical value, and in Deuteronomy we 
have * a prophetic re-formulation and adaptation to new 
needs of an older legislation’ (LOST® 91). 

The main characteristics of Deut. are to be found in — 

(a) The Law of the one Sanctuary ^ which aimed at the 
total extinction of the worship of the high places. ^ By 
confining the central act of worship, i.c. the nte of sacrifice, 
to Jerusalem, this law certainly^ had put an end to the syn- 
cretistic tendencies which constituted a perpetual danger to 
Israelitish reUgion; but while establishing monotheism, it 
also somewhat impoverished the free religious life of the 
common people, who had aforetime learned at all times 
and in all places to do sacrifice and hold communion with 
their God. 

(b) The wonderful humanity which is so striking a feature 
of these laws. The religion of Jehovah is not confined to 
worship, but is to be manifested in daily life: and as God’s 
love IS the great outstanding fact in Israel’s history, so the 
true Israelite must show love for God, whom he has not 
seen, by loving hia neighbour, whom he n^ seen. Even the 
animala are to be treated with consideration and kindness. 

(c) The evangelical fervour with which the claims of 
Jehovah upon Israel’s devotion are urged. He is so utterly 
different from the dead heathen divinities. He is a living, 
loving God, who cannot be satisfied with anything less than 
the undiviaed heart-service of His children. 

It is not surpnsing that Deuteronomy should have 
been especially dear to our Lord (cf. Mt 4), or that He 
should have ‘proclaimed its highest word as the first 
law no longer for Judah, but for the world ’ (Mt 
Dt 6*'*) [Carpenter, quoted by Driver, Deut. p. xxxiv,]. 

7. The Law of Holiness (Lv 17-26) is a short collection 
of laws embedded in Leviticus. The precepts of this 
code deal mainly with moral and ceremonial matters, 
and hardly touch questions of civil and criminal law. 
We should notice especially the prominence of agri- 
cultural allusions, the multiplication of ritual regulations, 
the conception of sin as impurity, and, again, the pre- 
dominance of humanitarian principles. 

8. The Priestly Code, comprising the concluding 
chapters of Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, and other 
portions of the Hexateuch, probably represents a 
determined attempt to give practical effect to the 
teaching of Ezekiel. We may approximately fix its 
date by observing that some of its fundamental institu- 
tutions are unknown to, and even contradicted by, 
the Deuteronomic legislation. On the other hand, 
the influence of Ezekiel is prominent. The Priestly 
editor, or school, lays special stress on the ceremonial 
institutions of Israelite worship. We must not, however, 
conclude that they are therefore all post-exilic. On 
the contrary, the origin of a great number is demon- 
strably of high antiqmty; but their daboroHon is of a 
far more modern date. It is sometimes customary 
to sneer at the Priestly Code as a mass of ‘Levitical 
deterioration.’ It would be as 3 ustifiable to quote the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book as a fair representation 
of the moral teaching of the Church of England. 
As a matter of fact, P does not profess to supplant, 
or even to supplement, all other laws. The editor 
has simply collected the details of ceremomal legi^ation. 
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and the rubrics of Temple worship, with some account of 
their origin and purpose. In later history, the expreenon 
of Israel’s rehgion through Temple services acquired an 
increased significance. If the national hte and faith 
were to be preserved, it was absolutely essential that 
the ceremomal law should be developed in order to 
mark the distinctive features of the Jewish creed. It 
is argued that such a policy is in direct contradiction 
to the umversahstic teaching of the earher prophets 
That may be so, but cosmopolitanism at this stage 
would have meant not the diffusion but the destruction 
of Jewish religion. It was only by emphasizing their 
national peculiarities that they were able to concentrate 
their attention, and consequently to retain a firm hold, 
upon their distinctive truths. Ezekiel’s ideal city was 
named ‘ Jehovah is there ' (48“). P seeks to realize this 
ideal. All the laws, all the ceremomes, arc intended to 
stamp this conviction mdehbly upon Israel's imagination, 

‘ Jehovah is there ’ Therefore the sense of sin must be 
deepened, that sin may be removed: therefore the need 
of purification must be constantly proclaimed, that the 
corrupting and disintegrating influences of surrounding 
heathemsm may not prevail against the remnant of the 
holy people: therefore the ideal of national holiness 
must be sacramentally symbolized, and, through the 
symbol, actually attained. 

9. It must be plain that such stress on ritual enact- 
ments inevitably facihtated the growth of formalism and 
hypocnsy. We know that in our Lord’s time the 
weightier matters of the law were systematically neg- 
lected, while the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin, 
together with similar subtleties and refinements, occupied 
the attention of the lawyer and exhausted the energies 
of the zealous. But our Lord did not abrogate the law 
either in its ceremomal or in its moral injunctions. He 
came to fulfil it, that is, to fill it full, to give the sub- 
stance, where the law was only a shadow of good things 
to come. He declared that not one jot or tittle should 
pass away till aU things were accomphshed; that is to 
say, until the end for which the law had been ordained 
should be reached. It took people some time to see 
that by His Incarnation and the foundation of the 
Ohnstian Church that end had been gained; and 
that by His fulfilment He had made the law of none 
effect — not merely abrogating distinctions between 
meats, but transferring man’s whole relation to God 
into another region than that of law. 

10. ‘The law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.’ The impossibility of ever 
fulfilling its multitudinous requirements had filled 
the more earnest with despair. There it remained 
confronting the sinner with his sin; but its pitiless * Thou 
Shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not* gave him no comfort and 
no power of resistance. The law was as cold and 
hard as the tables on which it was inscribed. It taught 
the meaning of sin, but gave no help as to how sin 
was to be overcome. The sacrificial system attempted 
to supply the want; but it was plain that the blood of 
bulls and goats could never take away sin. In despera- 
tion the law-convicted sinner looked for a Saviour to 
deUver him from this body of death, and that Saviour 
he found in Christ. The law had been his ‘pedagogue.’ 
and had brought him to the Master from whom he could 
receive that help and grace it had been powerless to 
bestow. But Christianity not merely gave power; it 
altered man’s whole outlook on the world. The Jews 
lived under the law : they were the unwilling subjects 
of an inexorable despotism; the law was excellent in 
itself, but to them it remained something external; 
obedience was not far removed from bondage and fear. 
The prophets realized the inadequacy of this legal system: 
it was no real appeal to man’s highest nature; it did 
not spring from the man’s own heart; and so they 
prophesied of the New Covenant when Jehovah’s laws 
should be written in the heart, and His sin-forgiving 
grace should remove all elements of servile fear (cf. esp. 
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Jer 31*^-“); but it was only the hard discipline of the 
law that made them realize the necessity and supenonty 
of a more spiritual covenant between man and his God. 

11. A word may be said about iAe Zaw. What- 

ever physical disturbances may have accompanied its original 
proclamation, it is not upon such natural phenomena that 
its claims to the homage of mankind are based. It is, in a 
manner, far more miraculous that God should at that early 
age, among those half-civihzed tribes, have written these 
laws by His spirit on man's conscience and understanding, 
than that amid thunder and flame He should have inscnbed 
them with His own fingers upon two tables of stone. The 
Old Testament itself teaches us that we may look in vain 
for God among the most orthodox manifestations of a 
theophany, and yet hear Him speaking m the still, small 
voice. Miracle is not the essence of God’s revelation to us, 
though it may accompany and authenticate His message. 
The law stands because the Saviour, in laying down for us 
the correct lines of its interpretation has sealed it with the 
stamp of Divine approval, but also because the conscience and 
reason of mankind have recognized in its simplicity and 
comprehensiveness a sublime exposition of man’s duty_ to 
his God and to his neighbour; because ‘ by manifestation 
of the truth it has commended itself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God’ (cf. 2 Co 4^). 

Ernest Arthur Edghill. 

LAW (IN NT) .—This subject will be treated as follows: 
(1) the relation of Jesus Christ to the OT Law; (2) the 
doctrine of law in St. Paul’s Epistles, (3) the com- 
plementary teaching of Hebrews, (4) the attitude of 
St. James representing primitive Jewish Christiamty. 

1. Our Lord stated His position in the saying of 
Mt 517 : ‘I did not come to destroy the law or the 
prophets, but to fulfil ’ The expression covers the whole 
contents of Divine Scripture (sometimes, for brevity, 
spoken of simply as ‘the law’; see Jn 1234 1525 )^ 
which He does not mean to invalidate in the least 
(Mt 51 *), as the novelty of His teaching led some to 
suppose (see T*®* ), but will vindicate and complete. But 
His ‘fulfilment’ was that of the Master, who knows the 
inner mind and real intent of the Scnpture He expounds. 
It was not the fulfilment of one who rehearses a pre- 
scribed lesson or tracks out a path marked for him by 
predecessors, but the crowning of an edifice already 
founded, the carrying forward to their issue of the lines 
projected in Israelite revelation, the fulfilment of the 
blade and ear in ‘the full corn.’ Jesus penetrated the 
shell to reach the kernel of OT representations; and 
He regarded Himself — His Person, sacrifice, salvation, 
Kingdom — as the focus of manifold previous revelations 
(see Lk 4i7-« 16« 2427 . Jn in The warning of Mt 
5 n-*o was aimed at the Jewish legists, who dissolved the 
authority of the law, while jealously guarding its letter, 
by casuistical comments and smothering traditions, who 
put light and grave on a like footing, and blunted the 
sharpness of God’s commands in favour of man’s corrupt 
inclinations. The Corban formula, exposed in Mk 
77 * 13 , was a notorious instance of the Rabbinical quibbling 
that our Lord denounced. It is a severer not a laxer 
ethics that Jesus introduces, a searching in place of a 
superficial discipline; ‘Your righteousness,’ He says, 
* must exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees.’ 

Our Lord’s fulfilment of ‘the law’ — i.e. in the stricter 
sense, the body of Mosaic statutes regulating Israelite 
life and worship — included (a) the personal and free 
submission to it, due to His birth and circumcision as a 
son of Israel (Gal 4^; cf. Mt 3« 8^ 15« 1727 , Lk 22«f.). 

His fulfilment included (5) the devdopment of its un- 
recognized or partially disclosed principles. Thus Jesus 
asserted, in accordance with views already advanced 
among the scribes, that ‘the whole law and the 
prophets hang on the two commandments* of love to 
God and to our neighbour (Mt 2234-40, Lk I0»-37) — the 
parable of the Good Samaritan gives to the second 
command an unprecedented scope. His distinction 
between ‘the weightier matters’ of ‘j'ustice, mercy, 
fidelity,’ and the lighter of tithes and washings, was 
calculated to revolutionize current Judaism. 

(c) A large part of the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 
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5*1-48) is devoted to clearing the law from erroneous 
glosses and false applications: on each point Jesus sets 
His ‘I say unto you’ against what ‘was said to the 
ancients’— mere antiquity goes for nothing; nor is 
He careful to distinguish here between the text of the 
written law and its traditional modifications. With 
each correction the law in His hands grows morestnn- 
gent; its observance is made a matter of inner dis- 
position, of intrinsic loyalty, not of formal conduct; the 
criterion applied to all law-keeping is that it shall 
‘proceed out of the heart.’ 

(d) Further, our Lord’s fulfilment of the law necessi- 
tated the abrogation of temporary and defective statutes. In 
such instances the letter of the old precept stood only till 
it should be translated into a worthier form and raised 
to a higher potency (Mt 5 ^ 8 ), the sweeping away of 
limiting exceptions (as with the compromise in the 
matter of wedlock allowed to ‘the hard-heartedness* of 
Israehtes, Mt 193-»), or by the translation of the sym- 
bolic into the spiritual, as when cleansing of hands and 
vessels is displaced by inner punlication (Mk 7^4 -as, 
Lk 1137-41, cf. Col He Q®*). Our Lord’s ref- 
ormation of the marriage law is also a case for (6) 
above; He rectifies the law by the aid of the law; in 
man’s creation He finds a principle which nullifies the 
provisions that facilitated divorce. The abolition of 
the distinction of ‘meats' (Mk 7i»), making a rift in 
Jewish daily habits and in the whole Levitical scheme 
of life, is the one instance in which Jesus laid down 
what seemed to be a new principle of ethics. The 
maxim that ‘what enters into the man from without 
cannot defile,’ but only ‘the things that issue out of 
the man,’ was of far-reaching application, and supplied 
afterwards the charter of Gentile Christianity. Its 
underlying principle was, however, implicit in OT 
teaching, and belonged to the essence of the doctrine 
of Jesus, He could not consistently vindicate heart- 
religion without combating Judaism in the matter of its 
ablutions and food-regulations and Sabbath-keeping. 

(e) Over the last question Jesus came into the 
severest conflict with Jewish orthodoxy; and in this 
struggle He revealed the consciousness, latent through- 
out His dealings with OT legislation, of being the 
sovereign, and not a subject like others, in this realm. 
Our Lord ‘fulfilled the law’ by sealing it with His own 
final authority. His ‘ I say unto you,’ spoken in a tone 
never assumed by Moses or the prophets, implied so 
much and was so understood by His Apostles (1 Co 7^«, 
Gal 6*, 1 Jn 23^ etc.). Christ arrogates the r61e of ‘a 
son over his house,’ whereas Moses was ‘a servant 
in the house’ (He S®^-). Assuming to be ‘greater than 
Solomon,’ ‘than Abraham,* ‘than the temple’ (Mt 
12« 42^ Jn 833), He acted as one greater than Moses! 
The Sabbath-law was the chosen battle-ground between 
Him and the established masters in Israel (Mk 223-23 
32ff, Lk 1310 - 17 , Jn 52-18). In the public Sabbath 
assemblies Jesus was oftenest confronted with cases of 
disease and demoniacal possession; He must do His 
work as God’s ‘sent’ physician. The Sabbath-rules 
were clear and familiar; His infraction of them in acts 
of healing was flagrant, repeated, defiant-, popular 
reverence for the day made accusations on this count 
particularly dangerous. Men were placed in a dilemma: 
the Sabbath-breaker is ipso facto *a sinner’; on the 
other hand, ‘ how can a sinner do such signs? * (Jn 9 
16 24ff ), Jesus argues the matter on legal grounds, 
showing from recognized practice that the 4th Com- 
mandment must be construed with common sense, and 
that ‘it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day’ and 
to work in the service of God (Mt 128* n* ). He goes 
behind those examples to the governing principle (see 
(b) above), that ' the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath’ (Mk 2*7f.): the institution is 
designed for human benefit, and its usages should be 
determined by its obj'ect. But He is not content with 
saying this; the war against Him was driven on the 
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Sabbath-question d outrance; Jesus draws the sword 
of His reserved authority. He claims, as sovereign 
in human affairs, to decide what is right m the matter— 
* The Son of Man is lord of the Sabbath ’ , more than this, 
He professes to have wrought His Sabbath works as 
God the Father does, to whom all days are aUke in His 
beneficence, and through the insight of a Son watch- 
ing the Father at His labour (Jn 5i7.2o^_«a preten- 
sion, to Jewish ears, of blasphemous arrogance; ‘He 
maketh himself equal with God I’ On this ground 
Jesus was condemned by the Sanhedrin (cf. Jn 197), 
because He set Himself above the Sabbath, on the 
strength of being one with God. Thus the law of Moses 
put Jesus Christ to death; it was too small to hold Him; 
its admimstrators thought themselves bound to infhct the 
capital sentence on One who said, ‘ I am the Son of the 
Blessed* (Mk 

if) At the same time, Caiaphas, the official head of the 
system, gave another explanation, far deeper than he 
guessed, of the execution: ‘That Jesus should die for 
the nation, and not for the nation only* (Jn ). 
Virtually, He was offering Himself for ‘the lamb’ of 
the Paschal Feast, ready to be slam in sacrifice, that He 
might ‘take away the sin of the world.’ This mys- 
terious relation of the death of Jesus to Divine law He 
had hinted at here and there (Mt 20^8 26^^, Lk 2237, 
Jn 6si 12M); its exposition was reserved for His 
Apostles speaking in the hght of this grandest of all 
fulfilments. Jesus made good the implicit promise of the 
sacrificial institutions of Israd, 

2. The word ‘law* occurs 118 times in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, — 103 times in Romans and Galatians alone. It 
is manifest how absorbing an interest the subject had 
for this Apostle, and where that interest mainly lay. 
Gai 2^® puts us at the centre of St. Paul’s position: 
‘ I through law died to law, that I might live to God.’ 
From legalism, as from a house of bondage, he had 
escaped into the freedom of the sons of God. (a) Paul 
‘died to the law,* as he had understood and served it when 
a Pharisee, regarding obedience to its precepts as the 
sole ground of acceptance with God. He had sought there 
‘a righteousness of’ his ‘own, even that which is of the 
law’ (Ph 3®), to be gained by ‘ works,’ by which he strove 
to merit salvation as a ‘ debt ’ due from God for service 
rendered, — a righteousness such as its possessor could 
‘boast of’ as ‘his own’ (Ro Pursuing this 

path, ‘Israel* had failed to win ‘the righteousness of 
God,’ such as is valid ‘ before God the method was im- 
practicable — ^justification on the terms of ‘the law of 
Moses’ is unattainable (Ac 1338f , Ro 83). Instead of 
destroying sin, the law arouses it to new vigour, 
‘multiplying’ where it aimed at suppressing ‘the 
trespass’ (Ro 5®® V’-w, 1 Co 15W), Not the ‘law’ 
in itself, but the ‘carnal* sin-hound nature of the man, 
is to blame for this; arrayed against ‘the law of God,' 
to which ‘reason’ bows, is ‘another law’ successfully 
oppugning it, that ‘of sin’ which occupies ‘my mem- 
bers' (Ro and which is, in effect, a Taw of 

death’ (S^). 

(&) But St. Paul’s Judaistic experience had a positive 
as well as a negative result: if he ‘ died to law,’ it was 
"through law’; 'the law has proved our pmdagogus 
[for leading us] to Chnst’ (Gal 3®*). Law awakened 
conscience and disciplined the moral faculties; the 
Jewish people were like ‘an heir’ placed ‘under guar- 
dians and stewards until the appointed times,’ and 
trained m bond-service with a view to their ‘adoption’ 
(Gal 4 * -6). Even the aggravations of sin caused by the 
law had their benefit, as they brought the disease to a 
head and reduced the patient to a state in which he was 
ready to accept the proffered remedy (Ro 7®*). ‘The 
Scripture* had in this way * shut up all things under sin,’ 
blocking every door of escape and blighting every hope 
of a self-earned righteousness (Gal ), that the sinner 
might accept unconditionally the ‘righteousness which 
is through faith in Christ’ (Ph 3»). 
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(c) Contact with Gentile life had widened St Paul’i 
conception of moral law, it was touched by the inllu- 
ences of Greek philosophy and Roman goitTument. 
He discerned a law established ‘by nature,’ and 
‘inscribed in the hearts’ of men ignorant of the Mosaic 
Code and counting with Jew^s as ‘lawless ’ This Dniiie 
fus (and fas) pennnm served, in a less distinct but \ ery real 
sense, the purpose of the wntten law in Israel, it im- 
pressed on the heathen moral responsibility and the 
consciousness of sin (Ro 2®-i3). The rule of right and 
wrong Paul regards as a universal human institute, 
operating so as to ‘bring the whole world under judg- 
ment before God’ (Ro its action is manifested by 
the universal incidence of death: in this sense, and m t he 
light of 212-13, should be read the obscure parenthesis 
of Ro 5*3^ , as stating that ‘law’ is concomitant with 
‘sin*, the existence of sin, followed by death, in the 
generations between Adam and Moses pro\es tliat law 
was there all along, whether in a less or a more explicit 
form; the connexion of sin and death in humanity is, 
in fact, a fundamental legal principle (Ro S^). 

id) Having ‘died to law’ by renouncing the futile 
salvation it appeared to offer, the Apostle had learned 
to hve to It again in a better way and under a nobler 
form, since he had begun to ‘live to God’ in Christ. 
St. Paul is at the farthest remove from Antinomianism ; 
the charge made against him on this score was w’holly 
mistaken. While no longer "under law, * he is ‘ not lawless 
toward God, but fniaio toward Chnst ’ (Ro , 1 Co 921 ). 
The old ego, ‘the flesh with its passions and lusts,’ has 
been ‘crucified with Chnst’ (Gal 220 516 - 2 *). God’s law 
ceases to press on him as an external pow'er counter- 
acted by ‘the law of sm m the members’; the latter has 
been expelled by * the Spirit of God’s Son,’ which * forms 
Chnst [ in him; the new, Chnstian man is *in law’ as 
he is ‘in Christ’ — he sees the law now from the inside, 
in its unity and charm, and it constrains him with the 
inward force of ‘ the law of the Spirit of life in Chnst 
Jesus’ possessing his nature. He ‘serves’ indeed, but 
it is ‘in the new' life wrought 'of the Spint, and not 
in the old’ servitude to ‘the letter’ (Ro 7®). Con- 
stituting now ‘one new man,’ believers of every race 
and rank ‘through love serve one another,’ as the hand 
serves the eye or the head the feet; for them ‘the whole 
law IS fulfilled in one word, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself’ (Ro 138-*«, l Co 12*3 zsf, Qal 5»3f , Eph 
2 i« 48), The Christian ‘fulfils the law of Christ,^ as the 
limb the law of the head Thus St. Paul’s doctnne of 
the Law joins hands with that of Jesus (see 1 above). 
Thus also, m his system of thought, the law of God 
revealed m the OT, when received from Christ ^e^1sed 
and spmtuahzed, and planted by ‘faith’ along with 
Him in the believer’s heart (cf. Jer Spi-®*), becomes for 
the first time really valid and effective: ‘ Do we nullify 
law through faith? God forbid; nay,’ he cnes, ‘we 
establish law!’ (Ro 

(e) Neither Jesus nor Paul makes a formal distinction 
between the moral and the ceremomal law (see, however, 
Ro 9T. St. Paul’s teaching bears mainly on the former: 
as a Pharisee he had no ritualistic bent, and his ambition 
was for ethical perfection. ‘Circumcision’ has lost m 
his eyes all religious value, and remains a mere national 
custom, now that it ceases to be the covenant-sign and 
IS replaced in this sense by baptism (1 Co 7 i«*', Ga^ C“, 
Col 2I1S-). It becomes a snare to Gentiles when impo-sed 
on them as necessary to salvation, or even to advance- 
ment in the favour of God; for it binds them ‘to keep 
the whole law’ of Moses, and leads into the fatal 
path of ‘justification by law' (Gal 23-» 3^- 53*«). St 
Paul’s contention with the legalists of Jerusalem ori 
this question was a life and death struggle, touching 
the very ‘truth of the gospel’ and ‘the freedom’ of 
the Church (Ac 151 - 11 , Gal 21-10 51 ). The same interests 
were threatened, more insidiously, by the subsequent 
attempt, countenanced by Peter and Barnabas at 
Antioch, to separate Jewish from Qentile Christians at 
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table through the re-assertion of the Mosaic distinction 
of ‘meats' which had been expressly discarded by Jesus. 
The assumption of a privileged legal status within the 
Church meant the surrender of the whole principle of 
salvation by faith and of Christian saintship (Gal 2“”^^ 
Ro 1 Co 8®; cf. Mk In some Churches 

Paul had to deal with the inculcation of Jewish ritual 
from another point of view. At Colossjs the dietary 
rules and sacred seasons of Mosaism were imposed on 
grounds of ascetic discipline, and of reverence towards 
angelic {seil, astral) powers, he pronounces them value- 
less in the former respect, and m the latter treasonous 
towards Christ, who supplies ‘the body’ of which those 
prescriptions were but a ‘shadow’ (Col 2*®-®^). 

3. Col 2^7 forms a link between the doctrine of St. Paul 
on the Law and the complementary teaching of the imter 
of Hebrews , — a Jew of very different temperament and 
antecedents from Saul of Tarsus. This author em- 
phasizes the ceremonial, as Paul the moral, factors of the 
OT; the Temple, not the synagogue, was for him the 
centre of Judaism. ‘The first covenant,’ he says, ‘had 
ordinances of divine service,’ providing for and guard- 
ing man’s approach to God in worship (He 9^ etc); 
for St, Paul, it consisted chiefly of ‘commandments 
expressed in ordinances' (Eph 2‘»), which prescribe the 
path of righteousness in daily hfe. ‘The law’ means 
for this great Christian thinker the institutions of the 
Israelite priesthood, sanctuary, sacrifi,ces — all consum- 
mated in Christ and His ‘one offering,’ by which ‘he 
has perfected for ever them that are sanctified ’ (He 9*- 
lO^O. In his view, the law is superseded as the imper- 
fect, provisional, and ineffective, by the perfect, per- 
manent, and satisfying, as the shadowy outline by the full 
image of things Divine (7i®^ 81"^ 10^ -4); ‘the sanctuary 
of this world’ gives place to ‘heaven itself,’ revealed 
as the temple where the ‘great high pnest’ — Divme- 
human in person, sinless in nature, perfected in experi- 
ence, and immeasurably superior to the Aaronic order 
(4uff 726flE ) — ‘appears before the face of God for us,’ 
‘having entered through the virtue of his own blood’ 
as our ‘surety’ and ‘the mediator of’ our ‘covenant,’ 
who has won for mankind ‘an eternal redemption’ 
(29 722 gG 924-28). Jesus thus ‘inaugurated a new and 
living way into the holy place’ (in contrast with the 
old and dead way of the law); as experience proves, 
He has ‘cleansed the conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God,’ while the law with its repeated 
animal sacrifices served to remind men of their sins 
rather than to remove them (72® 9^^ lO^-**). Equally 
with St. Paul, the auctor ad Hebroeos regards ‘ remission 
of sms’ as the initial blessing of the Christian state, 
whicli had been unattainable ‘under law,’ and ‘the 
blood of Christ’ as the means of procuring this immense 
boon. In Paul’s interpretation, this offering ‘justifies* 
the unrighteous ‘ before God ’ and restores them to the 
forfeited status of sonship; in the interpretation of 
Hebrews, it ‘cleanses’ worshippers and brings them 
‘nigh to God’ within His sanctuary; on either view, 
tile sacrifice of Calvary removes the barriers set up, by 
man's sin ‘under the law,' between humanity and God. 

4. For St. James also the OT law was transformed. 
He conc'^^ives the change in a less radical fashion than 
Paul or the writer of Hebrews; James stands sturdily on 
the platform of the Sermon on the Mount. Be-cast by 
* the Lord of glory ’ and charged with ‘ the wisdom that 
cometii from above,’ the law is new and glorified in his 
eyes; like Paul, he knows it as ‘the law of Christ.’ 
All the disciples of Jesus were one in the place they gave 
to that which James calls ‘the sovereign law, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself' (28-i3; cf. 1 Co 13); 
deeds of pure brotherly love prove ‘faith* alive and 
genuine; they make it ‘perfect,* and guarantee the 
believer’s ‘justification’ (ch. 2). When he describes 
this law as ‘a perfect law, the law of liberty,’ James’ 
idea is substantially that of Paul in 1 Co 921 and Ro S®* ^ 
viz. that the law of God is no yoke compelling the 
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Christian man from without, but a life actuating him 
from within; the believer ‘bends over it’ in con- 
templation, till he grows one with it (l^^; cf. 2 Co 3^®). 
‘The tongue’ is the index of the heart, and St. James 
regards its control as a sure sign of perfection in law- 
keeping (3^ -*2). James tieats of the law, not, like Paul, 
as It affects the sinner’s standing before God, — nor, hke 
the author of Hebrews, as it regulates his approach in 
worship, — but as it governs the walk before God of the 
professed believer His Epistle is, in effect, a comment 
on the last clause of Ro SS ‘that the righteousness of 
the law may be fulfilled in us.' 

5. The word ‘ law ’ is entirely wanting in the Epistles of 
St. Peter and of St. John. 1 P P® 2^4 31® manifest 
the influence of Paul’s doctrine of salvation on the 
writer, while 1 Jn H » indicates a leaning to the mode 
of representation characteristic of Hebrews, and 1 Jn 2* 
and 41® virtually sustain the doctrine of St. Paul on 
law, sin, and sacrifice. G. G. Findlay. 

LAWGIVER. — The word is found six times m the AV 
of the OT (Gn 491®. Nu 211®, Dt 332i, Ps 60? 108®, Is 3322). 
The Heb. mechdgeg, which it translates, is from a root 
meaning to ‘cut’ or ‘engrave,’ and hence to ‘enact’ a 
law, afterwards to be engiaved on the public archives. 
The Heb. woid appears to have two meanings: (1) 
‘ruler’; so in Dt where RVm gives ‘ruler,’ and 
m Is 3322, where the parallelism shows the meaning — 
‘Jehovah is our judge, Jehovah is our lawgiver.’ 
(2) ‘Ruler’s staff’; so in Gn 49^®, where the word is 
parallel to ‘sceptre,’ and in Ps 108®, where the RV 
renders it ‘Judah is my sceptre.’ 

In the NT the word ‘lawgiver’ (Gr. nomotheies) is 
found once only (Ja 4^2); there it is applied to God as 
‘ the lawgiver and judge,’ who is regarded as the Supreme 
Source of all law Other passages (He 7^^ Ro 94) where 
kindred Gr. words are used, have a reference to the law 
of Moses, or, to be more exact, the law of Israel. 

T. A, Moxon. 

LAWYER.— This term in Scripture does not belong 
so much to the legal as to the religious sphere. The 
‘lawyers’ busied themselves with the study and exposi- 
tion of the Written and the Oral Law of Israel, and were 
practically identical with the scribes (wh. see). 

LAYING ON OP HANDS.— This ceremony, of fre- 
quent occurrence in both OT and NT, is a piece of 
natural symbolism with the central idea that through 
physical contact the person performing it identifies 
himself with the other m the presence of God. In OT 
this IS done with a view to the transference (a) of a 
Divine blessing (Gn 48»4ff ; cf. Nu 27i®- 23, Dt 34®); 
(6) of a burden of guilt (Lv D 42f 24 i02if. etc.). In NT, 
while it IS variously employed, the general idea is always 
that of blessing. 

1. The simplest case is when Jesus lays hands of 

blessing on the little children (Mt 191®- |1). The fact 

that the mothers desired Him to do so shows that this 
was a custom of the time and people. The narrative in 
Mt. shows further that, as used by Jesus, it was no 
magical form, but the symbolic expression of what was 
essentially an act of prayer (lO^®). 

2. In His deeds of healing Jesus constantly made use 

of tliis symbol (Mk 6® Lk 44® ISi®; cf. Mt 91® II, Mk 
7®2)— -an example which was followed by the Apos- 
tolic Church (Ac 912- 28®). In these cases, however, 

besides its religious symbolism, the act may further 
have expressed the healer’s sympathy (cf, the hand laid 
even on the leper, Mk 144, 513)^ or have been designed 

to bring a reinforcement to faith. 

3. In the early Church the imposition of hands was 
used, sometimes in close association with the act of 
baptism (Ac 947- i® 19®* ®; cf. He 62, which, however, 
may include all the various kinds of laying on of hands), 
but sometimes quite apart from it (Ac 84’* 4®), as an 
accompaniment of prayer that believers might receive 
a special endowment of the Holy Ghost in charismatic 
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forms. That this endowment does not mean the es- 
sential gift of spiritual life, but some kind of ‘mani- 
festation' (1 Co 12''), is proved when Ac 9^’ (‘filled 
with the Holy Ghost’) is compared with Ac 2S and 
when 81®* is read in the light of the request of Simon 
Magus ), and lO^ in the light of 19®. The case of 
Ananias and Saul (9^’) further proves that the laying on 
of hands for this purpose was not a peculiar Apostolic 
prerogative. 

4. In four passages the laying on of hands is referred to 
In connexion with an act that corresponds to ordination 
(the word in its ecclesiastical sense does not occur in NT. 

‘ Ordained’ in Ac 14® should be ‘ elected ’ or ‘ appointed 
see RV). The Seven, after being chosen by the multi- 
tude, were appointed to office by the Apostles, with 
prayer and the laying on of hands (Ac 6®). The 
‘prophets and teachers’ of the Church at Antioch 
‘separated’ Barnabas and Saul for their missionary 
work by laying their hands on them with fasting and 
prayer (13®). Timothy received the ‘gracious gift’ 
which was in him with the laying on of the hands of a 
tK>dy of elders (see art. I^esbyteey), with which St. 
Paul himself was associated (cf. 1 Ti 4^^ with 2 Ti 1®). 
Timothy’s ‘gracious ^t’ probably means his special 
fitness to be St. Paul’s companion m the work of a mis- 
sionary evangelist (see Hort, Chr, Ecclesia, p. 184 ff.). 

6. Of the manner in which deacons and elders or 
bishops were set apart to office no information is given in 
NT. The injunction, ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man’ 
(1 Ti 5®), has often been supposed to refer to the act 
of ordination; but the fact that the whole passage 
(vv.19-26) deals with offenders points rather to the 
imposition of hands in the restoration of the penitent 
(cf. 2 Co 2®f*, Gal 60, a custom that certainly prevailed 
in the early Church at a later time. The fact, however, 
that Jewish Rabbis employed this rite when a disciple 
was authorized to teach, favours the view that it was 
commonly practised in the Apostolic Church, as it was 
almost universally in the post- Apostolic, in consecration 
to mimsterial office. But the silence of the NT at this 
point is against the supposition that the rite was regarded 
as an essential channel of mimsterial grace, or anything 
more than the outward and appropriate symbol of an 
act of intercessory prayer (see Mt 19i®, Ac 6® 13® 28®; 
and cf. Augustine, de Baptismo, hi. 16, ‘ What else is the 
laying on of hands than a prayer over one?’). See, 
further, art. Bishop. J. 0. Lambert. 

LASARUS. — A common Jewish name, a colloquial 
abbreviation of Bleazar. 

1, The brother ofMarthaandMary, the friend of Jesus 
(Jn 11®* 11* ®®, where ‘love’ and ‘fnend’ represent the 
same root in Greek). The family hved at Bethany, a 
village within two miles of Jerusalem just over the brow 
of Olivet. Lazarus was the subject of the greatest 
miracle of the Gospel story (Jn In the last year 

of His ministry Jesus sojourned at Jerusalem from the 
Feast of Tabernacles in October to that of the Dedication 
in December; and, on being driven out by the violence of 
the rulers (Jn 10®i* 3®), He retired to ' Bethany beyond 
Jordan* (10^®; cf. 1®® RV). A crowd followed Him 
thither, and in the midst of His beneficent activities of 
teaching and healing tidings reached Him that His fnend 
had fallen sick. He might have responded immediately 
to the sisters' appeal either by hastening to their home 
and laying His hand on the sick man, or by sending forth 
His word of power and healing him across the intervening 
distance of some twenty miles (cf, Jn 4®®-®®, Mt « 
Mk 7®®-®®). But He did neither; He remained where 
He was for two days, untfi Lazarus was dead. He desired 
not only to mamfest His power to His friends, but to 
make a signal appeal to impenitent Jerusalem, by working 
a miracle which would attest His Messiahship beyond all 
question. 

At length He set forth. If the messenger started m 
the mormng, he would reach Jesus the same evening. 


Jesus stayed two days, and setting out early would arrive 
on the evening of the fourth day Thus on His aimal 
Lazarus had been dead four days (v ’''') In that sultiy 
climate burial followed immediately on death, and it some- 
times happened that a swoon was mistaken for death, 
and the buned man came to life again. The Jewish belief 
was that the soul hovered about the sepulchre for three 
days, fain to re-ammate its clay On tlie fourth day 
decomposition set in, and hope was then abandoned. 
Jesus arrived on the fourth day, and there was no doubt 
of the reality of Lazarus’ death and of the ensuing 
miracle It was not a recovery from a trance, but 
a ventable resurrection. He went to the rock-hewn 
sepulchre, and in presence of the sisters and a large 
company of mourners, including many of the ruleis who 
had come from the adjacent capital to testify then esteem 
for the good Lazarus and their sympathy with Martha 
and Mary (v.^»), summoned the dead man forth and 
restored him, alive and well, to his home. It was a 
startling miracle. It made a profound impression on 
the multitude, but it only exasperated the rulers. They 
convened a meeting of the Sanhednn and determined to 
put Jesus to death (vv.^^-®®). 

He retired to Ephraim near the frontier of Samaria, 
and stayed there until the Passover diew near; then 
He set out for Jerusalem to keep the Feast and to die. 
Six days before it began (Jn 120, He reached Bethany, 
and despite the Sanhedrin’s decree He received a great 
ovation. He was honoured wdth a banquet in the house 
of one of the leading men of the village, Simon, who had 
been a leper and had probably been healed by Jesus 
(Jn 12®-^i="Mt 26®-w=Mk 14®-®). Lazarus was one 
of the company. The news of His arrival at Bethany 
reached Jerusalem, and next day the multitude thronged 
out and escorted Him in triumph into the city. It was 
the raising of Lazarus that excited their enthusiasm 
(Jn 12® 17* 18). 

After this Lazarus appears no more in the Gospel 
story. Surely he of all men should have stood by Jesus 
at His trial and crucifixion; and the explanation of his 
absence is probably that he had been forced to flee. 
Observing the popular enthusiasm, the infuriated rulers 
had determined to put him also to death (Jn 12^®* He 
would withdraw more for Jesus’ sake than for his own. 
His presence only increased the Master’s danger. 

2. The beggar in our Lord’s parable (Lk I6i9*®0.— 
This is the only instance where Jesus gives a name to a 
parabolic character, and there was an idea in early times 
that It was not a parable but a story from real life. A 
name was found also for the rich man — Ninems or 
Phinees. He is often styled Dives, but this is merely 
Latin for ‘ the Rich Man.’ In fact, however, Lazarus ia 
less a name than a definition. It. means ‘God has 
helped'; and Jesus calls the beggar Lazarus by way of 
indicating what commended him to God. He was not 
only poor but also diseased. It is, however, a mistaken 
notion that he was a leper (hence lazzeretio, lazar-^house), 
for then he must have kept afar off and durst not have 
lain at the rich man’s gateway. 

The parable is a drama with two scenes: (1) The 
conditions of the Rich Man and the Beggar here — the 
former with his mansion, his fine clothing, his sumptuous 
table; and the latter lying at his gateway, full of sores, 
with none to tend him, hungnly eyeing the feast, and 
glad of any scraps that were flung to him, (2) Their 
conditions hereafter — a striking reversal: Lazarus in 
Abraham's bosom, Le. the place of honour (cf. Jn 13®®), 
at the heavenly feast; the Rich Man in Hades, thirsting 
for a drop of water. 

The parable is clothed with Jewish imagery. ‘Hell* in 
V.®® is Hades, the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew Sheol, the 
unseen world, where, according to Jewish theology, all souls 
good and bad alike, had their abode and received their 
due reward. It was an aggravation of the misery of the 
^cked that they had the felicity of the righteous continually 
in -riew (cf. Rev 14^®). A feast, with Abraham the father 
of the faithful presiding, was the Jewish ideal of the felicity 
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LEAD 

of the Messianic Kingdom (cf. Mt 8^*). Jesus, ever anxious 
to appeal to His hearers, has clothed His parable with this 
familiar imagery. 

The purpose of the parable is not to condemn nches 
and exalt poverty in the spirit of Ebiomtic asceticism. 
It is an enlargement of the Lord’s admomtion in v.*; 
‘ Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of 
unnghteousness, that, when it shall fail, they may receive 
you into the eternal tabernacles’ (RV). The merit of 
Lazarus was not that he was poor, but that he had found 
his help in God; the offence of the Rich Man was not that 
he WM rich, but that he lived a self-indulgent and 
luxurious life, regardless of the misery around him. 
Had he made friends to himself of Lazarus and others like 
him by means of his mammon of unnghteousness, he 
would have had a place and a welcome among them when 
he entered the unseen world. David Smith 

LEAD. — See Mining and Metals. 

LEAH. — The elder daughter of Laban, married to 
Jacob by stratagem (Gn 2921® ). Jacob’s love for her 
was less than for Rachel (v so); sometimes she is said 
to be hated (vv.^i She was the mother of Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, and a daughter 
Dinah (293^-35 3018 20 21). g^e was buried in the cave 
of Machpelah before Jacob went to Egypt (493i). She 
is mentioned in Ru 4“. Her name probably means 
‘mistress,’ equivalent to Assyrian li*at (Haupt, GGjSf, 
1883, p. 100, and others). Thds is preferable to the view 
that it means ‘ wild cow,’ from the Arabic, chiefly be- 
■^ause the correspondence in form of the words is more 
3xact. George R. Berry. 

LEASHTG. — A ‘leasing’ is a lie. Wyclif uses the 
word often. Thus Jn ‘Whanne he spekith a 
lesinge, he spekith of his owne thingis; for he is a lyiere, 
and fadir of it.’ The word occurs in AV in Pa 4* 5* and 
2 Es I418. 

LEATHER. — See Arts and Crafts, § 6. 

LEAVEH.—The leaven both of OT and of NT may be 
assumed to have always consisted of a piece of fermented 
dough from a previous balcing. There is no clear trace, 
even in the Mishna, of other sorts of leaven, such as the 
lees of wine or those enumerated by Pliny (Hist. Nat, 
xviii. 26). In ordinary cases, in the preparation of the 
household bread, the lump of dough, above referred to, 
was either broken down into the water in the kneading- 
trough (see Bread) before the fresh flour was added, or it 
might be ' hid ’ in the latter and kneaded along with it, 
as in the parable, Mt 1333, The bread made from dough 
thus prepared was ‘leavened bread’ (Ex 12 ^ and oft.); 
cakes made from flour without the addition of leaven 
received the special name mazzoth, ‘ unleavened cakes,’ 
which gave their name to ‘the feast of unleavened cakes’ 
(Ex 231* etc., EV ‘unleavened bread’). 

The prohibition of leavened bread during the con- 
tinuance of this Feast, including the Passover, is prob- 
ably another illustration of conservatism in ntual, the 
nomadic ancestors of the Hebrews, like the Bedouin of 
the present day, having made their bread without 
leaven. The further exclusion of leaven from the 
offerings placed upon the altar of J" — although ad- 
mitted when the bread was to be eaten by the priests 
(Lv 7^3 23*7)— is to be explained, like the similar ex- 
clusion of honey, from the standpoint that fermentation 
implied a process of corruption in the dough. The 
antiquity of this prohibition is attested by its occurrence 
in the earliest legislation (Ex 34» 23*^). It does not 
seem to have been observed, however, in Amos’ day in 
the Northern Kingdom (see the Comm, on Am 43). 

This antique view of leaven as (in Plutarch’s words) 
‘itself the offspring of corruption, and corrupting the 
mass of dough with which it has been mixed,’ is re- 
flected in the figurative use of ‘leaven’ in such passages 
as Mt W {{, and especially In the proverbial saying twice 
quoted by St, Paul, *a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump’ (1 Co 63, Gal 6*; cf. 1 Co 67*.), In Mt 13». 


LEBANON 

however, it is the silent but all-pervading action of 
leaven in the mass of the dough that is the point of 
comparison. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

LEBANA(Neh748) orLEBANAH (Ezr2i6).-Thehead 
of a family of returmng exiles ; called in 1 Es 52® Labana. 

LEBANON, now Jehd Lebndn, is mentioned more 
than 60 times in the OT. The name, from the root 
l&Mn (‘white’), was probably given on account of the 
mountain's covering of snow. The snow of Lebanon 
is mentioned in Jer 18*4, Many passages refer to its 
beauty, particularly in relation to its cedars and other 
trees (see Ps 72^°, Ca 4**, Hos 145 ?). From Lebanon 
was obtained wood for building the first (2 Ch 2®) and 
the second (Ezr 30 Temple. Lebanon was famous for 
its fruitfulness (Ps 72*6) and its wine (Hos 147). 

The term ‘Lebanon’ may be considered in most 
places as referring to the whole mountain mass, more 
correctly distinguished as Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
(Libanus and Antilibanus of Jth 17). The two ranges 
traverse N. Syna, running roughly parallel, from S.W. 
to N E., and are separated by a deep valley — the biq'ah 
of Jos 11*7 127 — known to-day as d-Bvqa , The 
western range, Lebanon proper, is nearly 100 miles 
long, but the eastern, if Hermonis deducted as a separate 
entity, is only 65 miles long. The former range is 
divided from the mountains of Galilee by the deep 
chasm made by the Litdni nver in its passage sea- 
wards. In the N a somewhat similar gorge formed 
by the Nahr d-KeW, the ancient Eleutherus, divides 
it from the Jehel Nusairiyeh, The summits of the 
range rise in height from south to north. In the S. 
a few points attain to almost 7000 feet; in the centre, 
E. of Beyrout, Jd)el Kuneisek is 6960 feet, and Jebd 
Sannln 8554 feet; further N., to the S.E. of Tripoli, is 
a great semicircular group of mountains, sometimes 
known as the ‘ Cedar group,' on account of the famous 
group of these trees in their midst, where the highest 
point, Jehd Mukhmal, reaches 10,207 feet, and several 
other points are almost as lofty. Geologically the 
Lebanon is built of three mam groups of strata. Lowest 
comes a thick layer of hard limestone, named— after its 
most characteristic fossil (Cidaris glandana) — Glandaria 
limestone; above this are strata of Nubian sandstone, 
yellow and red in colour, and in places 1500 feet thick, 
overlaid and interlaced with strata of limestone con- 
taimng fossil echinoderms and ammonites, and thirdly, 
above this group, and forming the bulk of the highest 
peaks, is another layer, many thousand feet thick in 
places, of a limestone containing countless fossils known 
as hippuntes, radiolites, and such hke. The sandstone 
strata are most important, for where they come to the 
surface is the richest soil and the most plentiful water, 
and here flourish most luxuriantly the pines which 
are such a characteristic feature of W. Lebanon scenery. 
A great contrast exists between the W. and E. slopes. 
The former are fertile and picturesque, while down 
their innumerable valleys course numberless mountain 
streams to feed the many rivers flowing seawards. 
The E. slopes are comparatively barren, and, except 
at one point, near ZalUeh, there is no stream of import- 
ance. Of the Lebanon rivers besides the Nahr Litdni 
(Leontes) and the Nahr d-Kebir (Eleutherus), the fol- 
lowing may be enumerated from S. to N. as the more 
important: Nahr ez-Zakerani, Nahr d-*Auwaili (Bost- 
renus), Nahr Beirut (Magoras), Nahr el-Kdh (Lycus), 
Nahr Ihrahtm (Adonis), and the Nahr Qadisha or ‘holy 
river,’ near Tripoli. 

The Lebanon is still fairly well wooded in a few 
places, though very scantily compared with ancient times, 
when Hiram, king of Tyre, supplied Solomon with 
‘cedar trees, fir trees, and algum trees out of Lebanon’ 
(1 K 6®, 2 Ch 28). In regard to cultivation there has 
been a very great improvement in recent years, and 
the terraced lower slopes of the mountain are now 
covered with mulberry, walnut, and olive trees as well 
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as vines. Many of the views in the Lebanon are of 
most romantic beauty, and the climate of many parts 
is superb. Wild animals are certainly scarcer than in 
olden days In the time of Tiglath-pileser i. the 
elephant was hunted here, but it has long been extinct. 
Jackals, gazelles, hyaenas, wolves, bears, and panthers 
(m order of commonness) are found and, inland from 
Sidon, the coney (Hymi) abounds. 

Politically the Lebanon rejoices in a freer and better 
government than any other part of Syria, as, since the 
massacres of 1860, a Christian governor, appointed with 
the approval of the European Powers, rules on behalf 
of the Sultan. The district, except in the N., is now 
extensively supplied with excellent carriage roads, and 
the range is crossed by the French railway from Beyrout 
to Damascus, the highest point traversed being 4880 feet 
above sea-level. 

Between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon is the great 
hollow known to the Greeks as Coele-Syria, and to-day 
called Buga* eWAziz. Considered geologically, this 
wide valley is a product of the same great ‘fault’ as 
produced the deep Jordan valley. It is now a great, 
fertile, but little cultivated, plain, from 3 to 6 miles 
wide, and in its rise, not far from Baalbek, two famous 
nvers, the LUani (Leontes), which flows S., and the 
Wafer ei- Ad or Orontes, which flows N., and enters the 
sea near Antioch. This hollow plain, besides being 
crossed transversely by the Damascus railway and road, 
is traversed over more than half its length by the new 
line past Baalbek, Homs, and Hamath to Aleppo Some 
part of this plain, ‘the valley of the Lebanon, would 
appear to have been conquered by the Israehtes (J os 1 . 

The Anti-Lebanon is to-day known as Jehd esh- 
Sherki or ‘the east mountain,’ the equivalent of 
‘Lebanon towards the sun-nsing’ of Jos 13®. In Ca 7^ 
it is referred to as ‘ the tower of Lebanon that looketh 
towards Damascus.’ In Dt 32® 11^, Jos B 9^ the 
Heb. -Lebanon’ is in the LXX tr. ‘Anti-Lebanon.’ 
Anti-Lebanon is somewhat arbitrarily divided from 
Hermon, which is structurally its S. extremity, by a 
pass (along which the French diligence road runs), and 
especially by the Wady Barada. In the N. it terminates 
in the plain around Homs. Its highest point is TSla' at 
Musa (8755 feet), but several other peaks are almost as 
lofty. A valley, like the Buqa' in miniature, traverses 
the S. part of the range from N. to S., and in this nses 
the Ndhr YafUfek, which empties its waters down the 
Wady YafUfeh to join the Litdni; and the Wafer Barada, 
which, after rising in a beautiful pool at the S W. 
extremity of this plain, runs down the Wady Barada 
to Damascus. The N. part of this range is very bare 
and wild. E, W. G. Mastbrman. 

LEBAOTH. — See Bsth-biri. 

LEBBiEUS. — See Thadd^eus. 

LEB-KASIAI.— -In Jer Sl^ is a phrase ‘in the midst 
of them which nse up against me’ (Heb. leb~qamai). 
This IS generally recogmzed as being an example of the 
Kabbalistic rule of hermeneutics whereby a cipher word 
was obtained by taking the letters of the alphabet in 
the reverse order, the last for the first, the last but one 
for the second, and so on. By this process (known as 
Atbash), leb-qamai gives us Kasdim (the Chaldaeans). 

W. P. Cobb. 

LEBOWAH. — A place near Shiloh on the way to 
Shechem (Jg 21®9). It is prob. the ruin Khan et-Lubban, 
about 3 miles W.N.W. of SeUm (Shiloh). 

LEOAH.— The ‘son’ of Er (I Ch 421). 

LEEKS.— The Heb. word chotdr, which is elsewhere 
tr. ‘grass’ or ‘herb,’ is rendered ‘leeks’ in Nu 11®, and 
in this passage, owing to the association with onions and 
garlic, the tr. is probably correct, leeks being the herb 
par excellence. The leek {Allium porrum) is much grown 
in Palestine, where it is a general favourite. 

E. W. G. Mastebman. 


LEES. — The sediment w-hich settled at the bottom 
of the wine-jars, composed of morsels of husks, stalks, 
etc , in OT only in figures. See Wine and Strong 
Drink, § 3. 

LEG. — 1. feSrd‘ aytm, a fem. dual, in which form alone 
it appears (Ex 12® etc.). It denotes the legs from knee 
to ankle ((lesemus). 2. regel (1 S 17®), lit. ‘foot.’ 3. 
shnq, the leg, apparently including the thigh, for which 
It stands in Ex 29*2 27, lv 732 sj 34 guf 921 louf , 
Nu 62® 18^8, 1 S 924, in all of which AV tr. ‘shoulder,’ but 
RV, correctly, ‘thigh.’ In Ps 147^® shdqe hS-lsh may 
mean ‘foot-soldiers.’ The proverbial phrase ‘hip and 
thigh,' is literally ‘leg upon thigh’ (Jg 15®), descriptive 
of the confusion of severed hmbs. 4. skdbcl (Is 472; 
means ‘tram’ (RV, correctly, ‘strip off the tram’). 
6. skelos (Jn 19®®* ). To hasten the death of the cruci- 
fied , it was customary to break their legs. W. E wing. 

LEGION.— This term, which means literally ‘a 
gathering,’ looks back to the early days of the Roman 
citizen army. In the time of the Empire it indicated 
a force of about 6000 infantry, together with com- 
plements of other arms. The infantry proper were 
divided into ten cohorts (the word is tr. * band’ [wdi. see] 
in Mt 2727, Mk 151®, Jn IS®- «, Ac IQi 21®! 270, each 
containing about 600 men, and each commanded on 
occasion by a mihtary tnbune. Of these tribunes there 
were six to a legion. A cohort was itself subdivided 
into ten centuries, each commanded by a centurion. It 
is not necessary to remember all these facts in studying 
the NT use of the word ‘legion’ (Mt 26®®, Mk 5® 1®, 
Lk 8®®). What chiefly impressed Semites was apparently 
the size of the legion, and ‘legion’ appears to have 
become a proverb among them for a large number of 
persons in orderly combination. A, Souter. 

LEHABm, occurring only in Gn 10^® (=»1 Ch 
are descendants of Mizraim, the Egyptian eponym. The 
general opinion is that they are the same as the Lubim 
(wh. see), whether the word is an alternative traditional 
pronunciation of the name of this people, or whether, as 
is more probable, the form here given is due to textual 
corruption. The fact that Lubim or Libyans is a fairly 
common word, and that it is not found in the ethno- 
logical list of Gn 10, where it would naturally appear in 
the place of Lehabim, adds something to the evidence 
of identity. Perhaps Ludim (wh. see) in the same 
verse is another variant. J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

LEHI (‘jawbone’). — The scene of Samson’s well- 
known adventure with the jawbone of an ass (Jg 15® ^®). 

The site has been placed in Judah, between the Cliff 
of Etam and the country of the Philistines. 

LEBUTEL.— The name of a king, otherwise unknown, 
to whom Pr SB-® is addressed by his mother. His 
identity has been much discussed; he has been identi- 
fied (by the Rabbinical commentators) with Solomon, 
(by Grotius) with Hezekiah. Cf. also Massa. It is pos- 
sible that the name is a fanciful title to represent any 
virtuous king, invented for the purpose of conveying 
certain maxims. T. A. Moxon. 

LENDING. — See Debt. 

LENTILS Hadashlm, Gn 2534, 2 S 172® 23 h, Ezk 4®).— 
These are without doubt the Arab. *adas--& kind of 
small reddish bean, the product of Brmim lens, a small 
leguminous plant 6 or S inches high, much cultivated 
in Palestine, and ripening in June or July. It is the bean 
from which the well-known revalenta, a food for invalids, 
is made. In Palestine a kind of ‘pottage’ known as 
mujedderah, universally popular, is made from it. It i.s of 
a reddish-brown colour, and is certainly the original ‘red 
pottage’ of Esau (Gn 25®®). E. W. G. Masterman. 

LEOPARD (namgr).— This animal (Felispardus, Arab. 
nimr) is still found at times in the wilder parts of Pales- 
tine. Its beautiful spotted skin (Jer 5®) is from time to time 
brought into the towns for sale. Some dervishes clothe 
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themselves in a leopard’s skin. Its fierceness (Hos 13^), 
its agihty (Hab is), and untamableness (Is 11®) are all 
mentioned. The name Nimr is a favourite one with the 
Arabs, who admire these qualities. In the names 
‘waters of (‘leopards,’ Is 15®, Jer 48®*) and 

‘Beth-niwra/i’ (‘f. leopard,’ Nu 32® s®) references to the 
leopard also occur; cf. the ‘mountains of (i.e. 

‘the leopards,’ Ca 4®). The cheetah (Fdix jubata) is 
found also in Galilee, and it too may have been included 
under the Heb. word nam:^. E. W. G. Masteeman. 

LEPROSY.— This term, as used in Scripture, seems 
to include not only true leprosy (elephantiasis) — prob- 
ably the disease of Job — but also such skin diseases as 
psoriasis, ring-worm, and vitUigo. For the pnestly 
regulations as to the diagnosis of the disease and the 
treatment of lepers, see art. Clean and Unclean, § 5. 
The ‘leprosy’ in garments (Lv 13*7ff ) seems to be an 
effect of fungus or mildew, while that in houses (14®*^ ) 
is probably dry-rot. 

LESHEM. — A form, occurnng only in Jos of 

the name Laish (see Dan). 

LESS ATT. — A village where an encounter took place 
between the Jews and Nicanor (2 Mac 14i®). The site 
IS unknown, and the text is uncertain. 

LET. — In Anglo-Saxon IcBtan meant ‘to permit’ and 
lettan, ‘ to hinder ’ In course of time both words were 
spelled ‘ let.’ Consequently in AV, besides its modern 
meamng of ‘permit,’ the vb. ‘let’ sometimes has the 
opposite meamng of ‘hinder.’ Thus 2 Th 2^, ‘only he 
who now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way.’ 
The other places are Ex 5*, Nu 22*®m, Is 43^®, Wis 7®®, 
Ro P®, 

LETHECH, LETHEK. -See Weights AND Measures. 

LETTER. — See Writing. 

LETtrSHM.— One of the Dedanite tnbesin N. Arabia 
(Gn 25®). the others being Leiunmim and Asshurim 
(wh. see). In this verse LXX adds two other tribes; 
but in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 1®®, the sons of Dedan 
are omitted altogether both in MT and in most MSS of 
LXX. None of the three tnbes has been identified. 

J. F. M ‘Curdy. 

LEUlSiOIIM.— A tribe of the Dedanites (Gn 25®). Cf. 
Letushim. 

LEVI. — 1. The third son of Jacob by Leah (Gn 29®* 
fj]). The genealogical story connects the name with 
the verb lawQh, ‘to be joined,’ and P (Nu 18® *) plays 
upon the same word, saying to Aaron; ‘ Bring the tnbe 
of Levi . . . that it may be joined (yiUawU) unto 
thee.’ Many modern scholars hold to this improbable 
etymology of the name— improbable, among other 
reasons, because, unlike other tnbal names, it is not 
nominal, but adjectival. It is said to signify ‘the one 
who attaches himself.’ Accordingly ‘the Levites are 
those who attached themselves to the Seimtes who 
migrated back from the Delta, therefore, Egyptians’ 
(Lagarde, Or. ii. 20, Mitt. i. 54). Others say ‘those who 
were attached to the ark* as priestly attendants. Still 
others make it a gentilic noun, and connect it with the 
South- Arabian lavi'u, (f. lavVat), ‘ pnest.’ Against this is 
the primitive use of ‘ Levite’ as one of the tribe of Levi. 
The word is probably a gentilic from Leah (* wild-cow’) 
as Wellh. (Proleg. 146) suggests, and as Stade (GVl 152) 
asserts. If this be correct, and it has the greater prob- 
abihty in its favour, it points to early totem worship. 

In the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49®-0 we have one of 
the most important passages bearing upon the early 
history of this tribe and that of Simeon : 

' Simeon and Levi are brethren; 

Weapons of violence are their swords. 

Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; 

And their wrath, for it was cruel: 

I will divide them in Jacob, 

And scatter them in Israel.* 


From this passage it is abundantly evident that Levf 
was, like all the other Israelitish tnbes, a purely secular 
orgamzation. Simeon and Levi are both set forth as 
bloodthirsty characters, and there is not the shghtest 
hint of Levi being a pnestly caste. The treacherous 
act referred to, which was so serious a violation of tribal 
morals that it cost them the sympathy of the other 
tnbes, is probably recorded in Gn 34 in two different 
versions, the oldest of which is J’s. The other now 
interwoven with it is probably P’s enlargement of the 
original. According to the story, Shechem, the son of 
Hamor, became enamoured of Dinah, the sister of 
Simeon and Levi, and seduced her. He made an 
honourable arrangement to marry the girl and to dis- 
charge whatever obligations her family might impose 
upon him. Simeon and Levi took advantage of the 
Shechemites’ disability and slew them. Like other 
stories, though related in personal form, it is tribal in 
intention. It portrays early relations between the 
Israelites and the original inhabitants. The love of 
the Shechemite for the daughter of Jacob points to 
some sort of an alliance in which the right of connubium 
was acknowledged, and the act of Simeon and Levi was, 
therefore, a barbarous repudiation of the rights of their 
native allies. From Jg 9 it is clear that the sons of 
Hamor re-possessed themselves of the city, the other 
tribes having withheld their assistance, probably more 
from fear of Canaamte revenge than from any over- 
whelming moral detestation of the act. The result was 
fatal for the future of the tribes, at first more particu- 
larly for Levi, but later also for Simeon. So complete 
were the disastrous consequences to Levi at this time 
that the tribal independence was lost, and the members 
became absorbed by the other tribes, especially by 
Judah. There is no mention of Levi and Simeon in 
Jg 6. 

Some early connexion with Moses may have aided 
them in finding recogmtion about the sanctuaries in the 
early days. Then the altar did not call for a conse- 
crated servitor; but, as we see in the case of Micah, who 
had a private sanctuary in Ephraim, there existed 
apparently a preference for a Levite (Jg 17). It is not 
absolutely clear from the reference here that ‘Levite* is 
equal to ‘priest,’ as is commonly held. This would 
imply that by this time all Levites were pnests. ‘ PiUing 
up of the hand* (translated ‘consecrated* m vv.®- 
may refer to a ceremony of induction into the 
priestly office, the principal act of which was the solemn 
placing of the god (or other religious symbol) in the 
hands of the future officiant at the shrine. It is the 
phrase used by the Assyrian kings when they speak of 
the gods bestowing upon them the kingship. It is the 
phrase which became the terminus technicus for con- 
secration to the priesthood, and there is no reason for 
giving a different meamng to it here. In Jg 3-16 there 
IS no mention of a priest. For the altar-service alone 
priests were not necessary, as we see in the case of 
Gideon and Manoah. The fact that the word * levite* 
became synonymous with ‘priest’ indicates that the 
priesthood drew heavily from the tribe. It is not the only 
time that worldly misfortune has contributed to religion. 
See also Priests and Levites, Tribes of Israel. 

2. See Matthew. 3. 4. Two ancestors of Jesus (Lk 
3**- ®®), Jambs A. Craig. 

LEVIATHAN. — In four of the five passages where this 
word appears, the LXX have dragon, and their belief 
that a creature of serpentine form was meant is con- 
firmed by the derivation of Heb. lavUh, which signifies 
‘to twist or wind.’ The leviathan of Job 411‘M is 
the crocodile, with added traits drawn from the ancient 
Creation myths. On the assumption that Ps 
refers to the Exodus, we should again find the crocodile 
in v.M. But it is at least equally probable that the 
allusion is to the creation of the world (vv.^®* i^), and 
to the mythological sea-monsters then vanquished. 
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Leviathan here has several heads; the great serpent of 
Babylonian tradition had seven. Is 27^ distinguishes 
between two leviathans, the flying serpent, and the 
crooked or coiled serpent — symbols of two heathen 
kingdoms. The identification of the kingdoms depends 
on the date of the prophecy: Assyna and Babylon, 
Persia and Greece, Syna and Parthia, are nval sug- 
gestions. The species of sea-monster pointed to in 
Ps 1042® is left indefimte. The leviathan (RV, AV 
‘their mourning’) aroused by magicians (Job 38) is 
most likely a deniaen of the abyss which threatens 
the world with destruction. Many, however, take him 
to be the mythical sky-dragon which was supposed 
to cause echpses. It will be noted that there is a close 
connesnon between leviathan and the watery world. 
Robertson Smith held that it is a personification of the 
water-spout (iJjS®, p. 176). The Apocalyptic and 
Rabbimcal writers gave full scope to their fancy in 
dealing with this theme. Leviathan and Behemoth 
were created on the fifth day, and the depths of the 
sea were assigned to the former as his abode; during 
the last quarter of each day God plays with him (as 
the LXX and some recent expositors interpret Ps 10425) ; 
the Jordan empties itsdf into his mouth; his flesh will 
be for food to the godly in the days of the Messiah; 
part of his skin will be made into a tent for them, 
whilst the rest is spread on the walls of Jerusalem, 
and its brightness is visible to the ends of the earth 
(Bn 60’®*, 2 Es 6^®, Apoc. Bar 29^; Aboda zara, 36; Baba 
bathrat 746; Targ. on Nu 11“^ ). Of. art. Behemoth. 

J. Taylor. 

LEVIRATE LAW.— See Marriage, § 4. 

LEVIS.— Wrongly taken in 1 Es 9^ as a proper name; 
in Ezr ‘Shabbethai the Levite’ stands in place of 
‘Levis and Sabbateus.’ 

LEVITES.— See Levi, and Priests and Levites. 

LEVITIOAL CITIBS.— See Priests and Levites, 

§». 

LEVITICTTS.— 1, Scope.— The book has received its 
title from the name ‘the Levitical book,’ which was 
prefixed to it in the LXX. Since, however, the special 
functions of the Levites are not referred to, the scope 
of the book is better brought out in the title * Law of 
the Priests,’ which is given to it in the Talmud. As 
such, Leviticus practically confines itself to legislation, 
and, except in the section chs. 17-26, to pnestly legisla- 
tion. Even the few passages, such as chs. 8 and 10, 
which are cast in the form of narrative, do not aim at 
descnbing what once happened, but use this form in 
order to prescribe what is to continue. The JE narra- 
tive, which was a history, does not appear to have 
been drawn upon; and Leviticus, unlike Exodus and 
Numbers, offers no exact dates of month and year. 
The book does not give a history of Israel’s past, but 
chiefly embodies some of the rules of the one living 
institution which persisted in Israel from its formation 
as a nation to the destruction of the Temple. Since, 
however, this institution was moulded to meet the 
nation’s changing circumstances, the praxis which 
regulated its services required and received constant 
modification. Some of these changes can be traced in 
Leviticus; but it is impossible to detail them in a 
brief sketch like the present. Readers who wish more 
details on the ritual can find them and their justification 
in the art. in Hastings* DB, or in Dnver’s LOT, 

2. Sources.— The general editor is the same as the 
editor who arranged Exodus in its present form, though 
a little has been added by later hands. (1) He took 
from P that history of the sacred institutions which 
appeared in Ex 25-29 (see Exodus): chs. 8. 9, with 
10«-w (which supplements 9K)» IQi*’ (1B-20) le*'^ «• 
24*'*- fi-9. These sections are not all of the same period. 

Thus ch. 8, which relates the anointing of the priests, is 
the fulfilment of Ex 29 and 40^2.15, foimed part of that 
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expansion of Ex 25-29 which now occupies Ex 35-40, and 
to wMch also belong 24^-^ on the Tabernacle lamps, w.®-* 
on theshewbread — sections which in some inexplicable way 
have strayed into their present incongruous position. Ch. 
9 with which recounts the sacnhces at the inaugura- 

tion of the Tabernacle, originally formed the sequel of Ex 
25-29, and was followed by 10^-’ (the story of Nadab and 
Abihu offering strange fire), and w'as closed by 162-5 t izt 
(the rule as to the time and way for Aaron to approach the 
Holy Place which had thus vindicated its awful sanctity). 
1016-20 (on the goat of the sin-offenng) is a later addition, and 
gives an interesting illustration of the way in which it was 
sought to reconcile differences in the older laws (cf . it with 
915 and 624-««). 

(2) Chs. 1-6. — Into this framework the editor has 
fitted laws from other sources. Thus he seems to 
have separated ch. 8 from its natural position after 
Ex 40, because he counted it suitable, after the Taber- 
nacle was set up and before the pnests were anointed 
or the Tabernacle inaugurated, to insert the law.s pre- 
scribing the sacrifices which the pnests when anointed 
were to offer in the Tabernacle. 

This law-book has its own history, and in particular once 
existed in two sections. Thus 68-721, with its subscription 
75’^ , was originally a code addressed to the pnests, dealing 
with matters ancillary to the sacrifices, and especially con- 
cerned with the priestly dues. Because of this esoteric 
character of the little code, 62®-® (on the priests' meal- 
offering) was inserted. With the exception of that section, 
each of the regulations is introduced by the formula * this is 
the law of’; and this formula appears in the subscription. 
It represents the early rules on this subject. 

Again, 1^’ is a book addressed to the people, defining 
their sacrifices, but it has received large modification. From 
a comparison of 12^- with 3^ it is evident that ch. 3 (the law 
of the peace-offermg) once followed immediately on ch. 1 
( th e, t^nmt-offe^n g^ . These are probably very old. The 
differentTOfiouI® used in ch. 2 (Srd person in w.1-2, 2nd 
person in v.*®*) and its intrusive position prove that the law 
of the meal-offering has been developed. A comparison be- 
tween the law of the sm-offering in ch. 4 and similar laws 
elsewhere proves how largely this part of the ritual has been 
elaborated. «Thus the sin-offering for the congregation is 
a bullock in v.^5 instead of the goat of 9^® and Nu 15®; 
and the hi^ priest’s sin-offering (w.®-*®) is more elaborate 
than that in 98’^^ and Ex 5^-w (examples of uninten- 

tional sins which require a sin-offering, and mitigations for 
the case of those who cannot afford a lamb or a goat) has 
suffered change, since vv.2 8 evidently break the connexion 
between v.i and v.^. It is, however, older than ch. 4, 
though the relation is specially difficult to define. 5‘8-6’ 
defines the cases which require a guilt-offering, and makes 
it clear that originally this sacrifice was a composition for 
fraud practised upon God (5^8® *) or man (6^-’). When 
he united these codes on the sacrifices, the editor added a 
rule (722-27) forbidding fat and blood more expressively 
than 3^’, and a rule (T*®-®) giving heave leg and wave breast 
to the priest, and a subscnption (v.®* ). 

(3) Chs. 11-15. — The priests, however, had other 
functions in the life of the people besides those im- 
mediately connected with the sacrifices. It was their 
business to determine on all questions connected with 
undeanness. As soon, therefore, as the editor had 
described the inauguration of the Tabernade and the 
priesthood, he grouped together a series of regulations 
bearing on this side of the priestly duties. 

Chs. 11-15 deal with this more civil yet priestly function. 
The rules in ch. lion clean and unclean animals ( w.2-'-s» 
with their subscription v.5«f ) appear in a more primitive 
formin Dt 145-2®, and have probably been taken from the Law 
of Holiness (see below) . The law of defilement from touching 
unclean animals and all carcases (w.®-^®), which prescribes 
also the purification required in case of neglect of the regula- 
tions, is ignored in the subscription and must be an 
insertion. Chs, 12. 15 prescribe the forms of purification 
after childbirth and after certain physical secretions. In 
their basis these rules are very old, but the careful detail 
of derivative uncleanness (cf. esp. I61-12. i9-27) shows where 
a slow elaboration has been at work. Chs. 13, 14 contain 
a series of directions for the diagnosis of leprosy in human 
beings, clothing, leather, and houses, and for the method of 
purification. The primitive character of the prescribed 
purification (142-«), along with the fact that this can be 
carried out apart from the Temple, proves the early orimn 
of the rules. The gravity of the task thus impesed on the 
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priest and the serious issues involved make it even probable 
that the directions were not left to the discretion of indi- 
viduals, but were early committed to writing. 

(4) In ch. 16 the sacrificial ritual culminates in the 

Day of Atonement. This embodies very old elements 
(see Azazel), but has been so altered that its original 
character is no longer to be distinguished. The chapter 
in its present form contains two parts. The historical 
introduction once connected with ch. 10) 

prescribes how and when the high priest may approach 
the Holy Place. The ritual of the Day of Atonement 
(v-v.s- 7-10 16-34) was united with this, because it defines 
the purpose for which the high priest made his annual 
entry. The place given to this ntual after chs. 11-15 
is appropriate, because in its sacrifices priest and j 
people united to make atonement for the sanctuary | 
and holy things, and purge them from the pollution 
contracted through the forms of uncleanness specified 
ill these chapters. 

(5) Law op Holiness or H. — Chs. 17-26 form an i 

Independent body of laws, which have had their own | 
history, and which, after receiving something of their 
peculiar form from an earlier collector, have been in- 
corporated, after considerable modifications by the | 
general editor, into the greater law-book. That these 
were once independent is proved by: (a) the long horta- 
tory conclusion in ch 26 and the opening instructions 
as to the place of sacrifice; (b) the presence in them of 
matters which have already been dealt with (cf., e.g.^ 
1710-14 with 7“*, 19®'8 with 20“ with ch. 11); 

(c) the fact that the laws have a much wider scope than 
those of chs. 1-16. But this early code has not sur- 
vived in its integrity, for (i .) certain subjects are broken off 
before completion 20“); and (ii.) the arrangement 
of subjects shows a considerable confusion (cf. 19®-*- 
2027 ). 

Ch. 17 prescribes that all animals suitable for sacrifice 
must be slain at the sanctuary, that such animals, when 
sacrificed, must be offered to Jahweh alone, that blood and 
the flesh of carcases must not be eaten. If vv were ever 
in force while the Israelites inhabited Palestine, the order 
requiring every goat, sheep, or ox which was slaughtered 
to oe brought to the Jerusmem Temple practically made it 
illegal to kill these animals. P, which required all sacrifices 


Ch. 23 is a calendar of the sacred seasons, which has nec^- 
aanly received much change. In general, it may be said 
that 72 39b 40-13^ though not left without nunor 

modifications, belong to the eany code. Here the festivals 
still represent the religious life of a people which is settled 
on the land and engaged in agriculture. No more precise 
date than, e.g , ‘when ye reap the harvest of your land,’ is 
laid down for a festival, because no otjliMsr was practicable. 
The people celebrated the harvest waen the harvest was 
gathered. The other sections (w.i-® 23-®®' 

give ngid dates and betray the change which became neces- 
sary, as soon as many of the worshippers were no longer 
agriculturists and were scattered beyond the limits of Pales- 
tine. The definite dates prescribed by a eentrahzed pnest- 
hood became a necessity of the national and religious Me. 
These later sections come from P. 

Ch 24 (on w.i-9 see above) deals with blasphemy (v.‘®* ) 
and injuries to men and cattle (w.^7.22). These early 
sections closely resemble ch. 20, and may once have stood 
in closer connexion with it. The penalty pronounced on 


early form, recognized the local sanctuaries, and required 
the slaughter of animals suitable for sacrifice to take place 
before the Lord, i.e. at one of these accessible shnnes. The 
change is due to the desire to discredit these shrines. 

Ch. 18 is a senes of laws on incest (and Molech-worship), 
with admonitory introduction and conclusion, Ch. 19 
contains a group of miscellaneous laws, with introduction 
and conclusion. These laws, which are curt and direct, 
rive an interesting view of the morals of early Israel, and 
should be compared and contrasted with the relative sec- 
tions in Ex 20-23, Dt 22-26. Ch. 20, which is different 
in character from the preceding chapters, prescribe in 
general penalties for certain offences already specified. 
In it vv.t®-2i (with the penalties for incest) may be the 
conclusion of ch. 18. The fact, however, l^t it is followed 
by a conclusion (w.®*-®*), while ch. 18 is provided with 
its own, has led some to count the two sections independent. 
Again, w.ssf show where laws corresponding with ch. 11, 
if not that collection itself, originally stood in H; w.®-® 
(against Molech-worship), w.® ^ (against traffic with 
familiar spirits), v.® (against cursing father or mother) may 
have been brought together here, because, like most of the 
laws m they prescribe the death-penalty. 

C^. 21. 22 deal with priests and offenngs. They state 
the ceremonial restraints required of the priests in their 
domestic life (2P"«), demand bodily perfection in every 
officiating priest (w.^®-®*), ordain that sacrificial food may 
be eaten only by those who are ceremonially clean and who 
can claim membership in a priestly family( 22* -“) ,aiid require 
the sacrificial animals to be perfect (vv.*7-a). Three imnor 
regulations as to the sacrifices (w.»-®°) are followed by an 
exhortation (vv.®**“). Not only the recurrent formula, 
‘ I am the Lord,’ but the insistence on a ceremonial holiness, 
which characterizes the early code, proves that the basis of 
these chapters is old. The matenal oae been largely revised 
by F, but the elaborate analysis cannot be entered into here. 


blasphemy was specially interesting to P, antfwas illustrated 

by an mcident taken from the desert-wanderings 

cf. Nu 1532-3®). , . ^ , 

Ch. 25 contains the rules for the Sabbatical year (w.*-"- 
20-22) and those for the year of Jubilee (w.®-*® f'.®)-, The 
section, vv .20-22, has been separated from its original con- 
text in order to make the regulations contained in it apply 
to the Jubilee as well as the Sabbatical year. The analysis 
of the chapter is very uncertain. H seems to have contained 
the rule as to the Sabbatical year^(cf. vv.*-7 with Ex 23*“*- 
and note the prominent interest in agnculture). In con- 
nexion with the Jubilee, it ordered that land must not be 
alienated absolutely, but must revert to its original owners 
at the Jubilee (w.*®-*®). It also provided for the relief of 
an impoverished Israelite by ordenng. (a) that his land 
might oe redeemed by a kinsman (v.®®); (6) that usury was 
not to be exacted from him (w 35-*®); (c) that, when he 
was in bondage, he must be treated humanely (w.*®* 

43 47. 63 65). p took over this early law with a number of 
modifications, added fresh regulations as to the redemption 
of land (vv.®>>- *o*>-*2 23 26-34) and especially extended the 
benefits of the Jubilee from land to persons (vv.^®**-^** 

48-62 64). A comparison of with Dt 15*2-i8 suggwts 

that in the course of time the latter rule had proved im- 
practicable, and that this relaxation was designed to take 
its place. 

Ch. 26, after two fragments, of which v.* is parallel to 
19®, and v® identical with 19®®, contains the hortatory 
conclusion (w.®-*®), which the collector of H appended, to 
his law-book. It closes with the subscription (v.®®), which 
the editor of Leviticus added when he inserted the collection 
in IS present position. The resemblances between 
and the Book of Ezekiel are too numerous to be catalogued 
here, but they deserve special attention. 

As H is evidently incomplete and its character is 
strongly marked, efforts have been made to detect 
fragments of its legislation in other parts of the Penta- 
teuch. In particular, Ex 31*®* Lv 
Nu 15®7-u have been asigned to it. It is necessary, 
however, to remember that undue stress should not be 
laid on the appearance of such charactenstic formulae as 
*I am the Lord,' ‘I am the Lord which sanctify you,* 
since, when once some laws bad been countersigned by 
these formulae, it was natural to introduce them into 
others. Even in the case of Lv 11**2», all that can be 
said is that similar legislation must have been m H; 
it is unwise to suppose that this section belonged to H, 
for laws of this type must have appeared in several of 
the codes, and in the nature of the case the language 
used could not greatly vary. 

The law-book which is obtained after the excision 
of the later elements is a valuable survival of one of 
the codes which represented and guided the life of early 
Israel under the monarchy. To estimate it, both in its 
uniqueness and in its common characteristics, it is 
useful briefly to compare H with the other codes which 
have come down. Thus it agrees with Deut. and the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex 20-23) in the prominence 
given to the social as well as to the ceremonial life of the 
people, and in the recognition that this life is still largely 
an agricultural life. Its closer afhnity to the Book of 
the Covenant is found in the concise formulae into which 
its laws are cast, as though they were meant for direct 
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popular use, and in the fact that these laws are addressed 
to the people, not to the priest. It resembles Dent 
very closely in forbidding certain forms of idolatry and 
seim-heathen practices which were common in Palestine. 
The two codes are penetrated throughout by the sense 
that what gives Israel its distinctive character is its 
religion, though they express this in different ways — H 
dogmatically forbidding (‘for I am the Lord’), Beut. 
developing the reason why some things are forbidden. 
On the other hand, Deut. betrays the existence of a 
more complex and developed social life than H, though 
the basis for both is still the land. Thus H leaves the 
great festivals connected with the agncultural hfe, while 
Deut. seeks to add historical motives to them, and thus 
prepares for the time when the people, even though 
torn from the land, can find a bond of national and relig- 
ious life in these festivals. Again, to H the centralized 
priesthood and developed ritual of Deut. are unknown: 
it ignores the central sanctuary and the Levites. The 
chief distinction between H and the Book of the Covenant 
is that H is more detailed and shows a larger interest in 
the ceremonial side of Israel’s life. The latter point 
must not, however, be pressed too far, since H has not 
survived in its entirety, and, having passed through 
the hands of a Pnestly editor, may have retained more 
particularly those sections which interested him, and 
which therefore may have been made to appear relatively 
more conspicuous. 

Further, when compared with P, H does not conceive 
of Israel as grouped round the sanctuary, but regards the 
local sanctuaries as forming an element in the popular 
life. It knows nothing of the centralized and hie- 
rarchical priesthood, and the priesthood it knows is one 
side of a larger hfe, not its controlling factor. Its 
sacrifices are the older and simpler burnt-offenng and 
thank-offering, without the development of guilt- and 
sin-offerings. Though 62-’ be taken to represent the 
early sin-offering required by this code, its place is very 
secondary compared with P. The laws of H are gener- 
ally cast into concise formulae to meet practical needs. 
They are backed continually by religion, but the religion 
supphes a sanction and a command rather than a reason 
and a motive. The book is specially conscious of 
Israel’s rehgion as one which requires separation from 
all heathen pollution. Hohness is separateness, ‘for 
I Jahweh sanctify you.* The period at which the laws 
were compiled is still debated, but the affinity between 
H and Ezekiel is so close that a direct connexion must 
be presumed. This affinity does not consist in common 
phrases, nor can it be measured by identity of language; 
it shows itself in the common point of view which justi- 
fied Ezekiel in borrowing phrases, because no others 
could be found which were so adequate to embody his 
meaning. To both holiness is the stamp of Israel’s 
religion, and this hohness is largely construed as absence 
of ceremomal pollution — b > pollution which includes 
more than ethical elements. The law-book probably arose 
at some sanctuary other than Jerusalem, and expressed 
and determined the religious life which centred there. 
As such, it offers a welcome and pleasant sketch of 
pre-exilic Israelitish life. It probably owed its survival 
through the Exile, in spite of the superior influence of 
Deut., to the fact that it deeply influenced the thought 
of Ezekiel. The priest-prophet preserved a book to 
which he owed so much; and it is not impossible that 
certain features in the conclusion (26<*'‘5) which have 
seemed to several to point to the Exile, may be due to 
Ezekiel himself or to a member of his school. 

Ch. 27 contains rules on the commutation of vows and 
tithes. It belongs to P, and owes its present position to 
the fact that it presupposes the year of Jubilee (ch. 25). 

A. C. Welch. 

LEWD. — In the AV ‘lewd* does not always mean 
‘lustful,’ as it does now. That meaning, indeed, is not 
found in the Apocr. or NT. There the meaning is 
simply ‘wicked,’ as Ac 17® ‘certain lewd fellows of the 
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baser sort.’ So ‘lewdness’ is usually simply ‘wicked- 
ness.’ 

LIBANUS.— The (Greek) form of the (Heb ) name 
Lebanon (wh. see), 1 Es 4^® 5®^ 2 Es lo^o, Jth r, Sir 
24« 5012 [aU]. 

LIBERTINES.— Ac 7® brings the Libertines forward 
as a group or synagogue amongst the Hellenistic Jews 
concerned in the prosecution of Stephen. There is no 
sufficient reason for emending the text. And, the text 
standing as it is, the conclusion at once follows that 
the men in question came from Rome. The ‘ Libertine.s,’ 
or ‘Freedmen’ of Rome, were a considerable class. 
Among the vast bodies of slaves composing the im- 
penal and aristocratic households, emancipation w'as a 
common occurrence. The Freedmen frequently held 
positions of great influence, and sometimes played a 
noble, oftener an ignoble, part. Amongst the Libertines 
were found many Jews, not a few of titem being the 
descendants of the Jerusalemites carried awray by 
Pompey. Some of these latter, having bought their 
freedom and returned to the Ploly City, would prob- 
ably be men of more than average force and earnestness. 
Hence they were natural leaders m the opposition to 
Stephen’s destructive criticism of Jewish institutionalism. 

Henry S. Nash. 

LIBERTT. — Moralists are accustomed to distinguish 
between formal freedom, or man’s natural power of 
choice, and real freedom, or power to act habitually 
in accordance with the true and good. Scripture has 
little to say on the mere power of choice, while every- 
where recognizing this power as the condition of moral 
life, and sees real liberty only in the possession and 
exercise of wisdom, godliness, and virtue. Where 
there is ignorance and error, especially when this arises 
from moral causes (Ro Eph 4^®, 1 Jn 2*^ etc.)— 
subjection to sinful lusts (Ro 7i<-23, Eph 2®, 1 P 1^* 
42 * ®; cf. 2^® etc.), fear and distrust of God (Ro 8*® 
He 1218*21 etc.), bondage to the letter of the law (Gal 
424. 25) — there cannot be liberty. Sin, in its nature, 
is a state of servitude (Jn 8®*). Spiritual liberty is 
the introduction into the condition which is the opposite 
of this — into the knowledge and friendship of God, 
the consciousness of cleansing from guilt, deliverance 
from sin’s tyranny, the possession of a new life in the 
Spirit, etc. Even under the Law, saints could boast of a 
measure of liberty; God’s commandment was found by 
them to be exceeding broad (Ps 119<® ®8, cf. Ps 51ii- 1®). 
But the gospel gives liberty in a degree, and with a 
completeness, unknown under the Law and unthought 
of in any other religion. It does this because it is the 
religion of reconciliation, of the Spint, of sonship, of 
love. Jesus already teaches that His yoke is easy and 
His burden light; this because He inculcates meek- 
ness and lowliness of heart — a spirit like His own (Mt 
1129. 30). His religion is to St. James ‘the perfect law, 
the law of liberty’ (I®®). The instrument in freeing 
from bondage is ‘the truth* (Jn 8®®); the agent is the 
Spmt of God. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there,* 
of necessity, ‘is liberty’ (2 Co 3^^). As the result of 
the reception of the truth of the gospel, the believer 
knows himself justified and saved (Ro 6^), knows God 
as Father, and is assured of His love (1 Jn 4^***®); 
receives the spirit of adoption, in which is liberty (Ro 
516 16 ) j expenences deliverance from the dominion 
of sin (612- 1® 72 ® 8®); is set free from the yoke of out- 
ward observances (Gal 4®, cf. 5^ ‘with freedom did 
Christ set us free; stand fast, therefore,* etc.); has 
victory over the world (Gal 4“, 1 Jn 50; lives in the 
power of the Spint (Gal s^®-^®* s®*®®); has release from 
fear of death (He 2^®), etc. On the freedom of man's will, 
see Predestination, p. 749». James Orr. 

LIBNAH. — 1. An unidentified station in the desert 
wanderings (Nu 33®°). 2. A Canaanite city taken by 
Joshua after Makkedah and before Lachish (Jos 10®» 
etc.), named between Arad and Adullam (12®*), and 
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between Makkedah and Ether in the Shephelah 
It was given to the Levites (21 is, i Ch 667). Taking 
advantage of an Edomite revolt, it rose against Judah 
under Joram (2 K 8“). it was besieged by Sennacherib 
(2 K 198= Is 378). Hamutal, mother of Jehoahaz and 
Zedekiah, was a native of Libnah (2 K 233i 24 i 8 , Jer 52i). 
The distnct is clearly indicated, but the site is still 
unknown. Conder (FEFSt, 1897, p. 69) suggests el- 
Bemwy, 10 miles S.E, of Lachish {Tdl d-Uesy). 

W. Ewing. 

LIBNI.— The eldest son of Gershon, that is to say, 
the eponym of a principal family of Gershonite Levites, 
Ex 6^7, Nu 3‘8, 1 Ch 617 20 . in 1 Ch 629 [Heb. w], perhaps 
owing to some dislocation of the text, the name appears 
as that of the eponym of a family of Merantes. The 
patronymic Libnites occurs in Nu 321 266 *. Cf. Ladan. 

LIBRARY.— See Whiting, § 5. 

LIBYA, LIBYANS.— See Lubim. 

LICE Qtinnlm, Ex Sie-i*, Ps lOSsi; cf, Vm, Is 51», see 
Gnat). — RVm suggests ‘Sandflies or fleas* instead of 
' lice.’ AH the insects named are only too common in 
Palestine and Egypt. The three well-known varieties of 
pediculi or lice are perpetually prevalent among the dirty, 
and a plague of them would certainly be much more 
terrible than one of the harmless, though irritating ‘ sand- 
fly ’ (Simulium), and far more disgusting than one of the 
flea (Pulex). Cf. p, 733 b. E. W. G. Mastebman. 

LIDEBIR. — See Debir, No. 3 , and Lo-debar. 

LIE, LYING. — 1. lathe OT. — The simple lie, which 
is a deliberate suppression of the truth in conversation, 
was condemned by the Levitical code as contrary to the 
character of holiness demanded by, and becoming to, the 
people of Israel’s holy God (Lv cf. 62f ). Perjury, 
as an aggravation of the ordinary sm, was emphatically 
condemned, and stringently punished in the legislative 
enactments of Israel (Ex 2S^ Dt 19^6-2o). There can 
be no doubt that the moral consciousness of the Hebrews 
was alive to the sinfulness of deceit (Pr 1922 212 * 242« 
2518 306 8; cf. Is 58“ AVm). The lying selfishness of 
Cain, and the reprehensible deception practised by 
Abraham, are recorded by the histonan in a tone which 
reveals his attitude towards such acts (Gn 4* 202-“ 
12 U- 20 ; cf. 2 K 526-27 where Gehazi’s punishment is the 
reward of his thoughtless le\'ity at a time of national 
gloom, as well as of his deceitful conduct and words). 
The moral reprobation of falsehood reaches its climax 
m the utterances of the prophets. According to these 
teachers, it is at the foundation of all human depravity 
(Hos 7“ 121 . Mio 6”* ), Truth can be arrived at and 
spoken onlv by those who are in personal touch with the 
sacred Fountain of truth (cf. Is 66-«). Indeed, some of 
the most emphatic declarations as to the moral attributes 
of Jehovah are based on the belief that He is above all 
else the God of truth (Nu 23i-, 1 S IS®®; cf. Ps 89*6, 
Ezk 24“, Mai 36' ; see 2 Ti 2”, Tit I®). Hence the 
enormity of the guilt of those teachers who had not 
Jehovah as the source of their inspiration, though they 
might speak in His name, who pandered to the prevailing 
moral degeneracy (Jer 53^ 6i3 299, Ezk 13«; cf. Wis 1428 S 
etc. ) , or who encouraged their hearers in idolatry with its 
debasing ntual (Jer 15^9. Jon 2*; cf. Ps SI*). 

A curious phenomenon in the OT is the bold speculation 
which sought to explain the authorship of the lying instruc- 
tion by which Jehovah’s enemies were seduced to their own 
destruction. The fatuity of Ahab’s conduct, and its fatal 
consequences, are detailed in the light of this conception 
U K 22), while, with a still more unequivocal directness, 
Samuel is said to have been counselled by God to deceive 
Saul C 1 S 16'*' ) . In both Instances the historian is evidently 
interpreting events by the ideas current in his day. 

2. In the NT.— Falsehood is here traced back to 
Its source in the principle ot evil. Jesus attributes 
Its origin to Satan (Jn 8^; cf, Ac 5*, Rev 12®). Member- 
ship in the Christian body postulated a new creation 
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‘m nghteousness and hohness of truth* (Eph 42*'-) 
and forbade one member to be to another (Col S®). 

The denial of the Messiahship of Jesus is characterized 
by the Johanmne author as a lie (1 Jn 2^), while the 
same writer makes self-deceit the cause of that Pharisaic 
complacency which he so unsparingly condemns (1 Jn 
18ff ). The Pauhne representation of pagamsm bases 
its degrading moral influence on the fact that it is 
founded essentiaUy on a lie (Ro 122 ). 

The awful fate which awaits ‘all liars* (Rev 21*) 
is the outcome and direct development of the OT judg- 
ment of this sin, for it fundamentally estranges the 
guilty from Him whose ‘word is truth’ (Jn 17'7; cf. 
Rev 2127 2216, and see Ps 51® 24^ llQi®®). Cf. also Truth. 

J. R, Willis. 

LIEUTENANT. — See Satrap. 

LIFE. — I. In the OT — 

The term ‘life’ in EV is used, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, as the equivalent of one or other of two Heb. 
expressions: ( 1) chat, ormostly in plur. chayytm] (2) nephesh. 
The LXX makes a general distinction between these two, 
by usually rendenng the former as zde and the latter as 
psyche. The former term occurs more frequently than 
the latter. The notion of life and the terms used to denote 
it belong, like ‘death,’ to the primitive elements in human 
thought and speech. Roughly speaking, we may explain (1) 
as pnmanly =what is fresh, new, in active existence; and 
(2) as primanly = breath. 

1. Self-onginated movement, especially as seen in 
locomotion and breathing, were naturally the earliest 
criteria of hfe. So still, scientists are investigating life 
as merely a ‘ mode of motion.’ Life, however, has not 
yet yielded up its secret to human inquiry; not yet 
has hfe, by any experiment, been produced from purely 
inorgamc origins. Meantime those who do not stumble 
at a theistic view of creation hold an entirely worthy 
and satisfactory position in following the Genesis Creation 
narratives, and ascribing the origin of all life to God, 
who ‘ gi veth to all life and breath and all things ’ ( Ac 172®). 
The mystery of life abides, but it is not m the least 
likely that any results of scientific investigation will 
ever really conflict with this position. 

Life as a physical phenomenon is pre-eminently 
associated with animals— the living creatures of the 
sea, the land, and the air (Gn 12ifi ). plant-life is hardly 
recognized as such. OT writers do not go so far as to 
predicate life of trees in much the same way as of animals, 
as is the case with some of the early Greek philosophers 
(e.ff. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. i. 7, 12). Still ‘green’ and 
‘dry,* as applied to plants, correspond to ‘living’ and 
‘dead.* There is the feeling that trees possess ‘a 
sort of* life; and such references to trees as that 
concerning the fresh sprouting of a stock or root (Job 
147® , Is 111 ) are very significant. Notice also the way 
in which the prosperity of man is likened to that of a 
flourishing tree (Ps 1® etc.), and other frequent illustra- 
tive uses. 

Physical life is not only primitively connected with 
the breath, but also with the blood. The effect of the 
draining away of the blood (as from a wound) in the 
lessening vitality of the body and finally death— a 
matter of early observation — naturally explains this. A 
certain sacredness thus attaches to the blood (1 S 14**® ), 
and definite prohibitive legislation relating to the eating 
of flesh with the blood becomes incorporated in the 
laws of Israel (Lv 3i7 r®* etc.). This primitive concep- 
tion of blood as the seat of life lies at the root of the 
whole OT system of sacrifices and of all the Scripture 
ideas and teachings based thereupon. 

The sacredness of life as such is strongly emphasized. 
The great value ascribed to human life is indicated by 
i the numerous laws relating to manslaughter and to 
offences which interfere in any way with a man’s nght 
to live and with his reasonable use and enjoyment of 
life. The feeling extends to other creatures. See the 
suggestive words ‘and also much cattle’ in Jon 4“. 
The beasts are associated with man’s humiliations and 
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privfttions (J<m 3^^ , Jl their life is a thing to 

be considered. We find the ground of this feeling in 
the view that God is not only the onginal Creator or 
Source of life, but directly its Sustainer in all its forms 
(Ps 366, pss 104. 145 passim). This seems also to be 
the fundamental significance of the very common 
expression ‘the living God’ (lit. ‘God of life’), 

2. Life is predominantly set forth as man’s summum 
lonum. Life and death are respectively ‘the blessing 
and the curse,’ and that uniquely (Dt 30^®). ‘Choose 
life’ is the appeal pointing to the one desirable boon. 
Every man should answer to the description m Ps 34^2 
The language which disparages life and praises death 

Job 7“, Ec etc.) is the expression of an 
abnormal state of feeling, the outcome of man’s ex- 
perience of misery in one form and another. But it 
is not mere existence that is in itself desirable. As 
Orr points out, life in its Scripture use has ‘a moral 
and spiritual connotation ’ (Christian View [1893], p. 393) ; 
and It is only the godly and righteous hfe that is a 
boon from the Scripture point of view. Such is the 
burden of the Wisdom books, when they speak of 
‘finding life,’ and describe wisdom as a ‘tree of life’ 
(Pr 318 8»). 

3. The idea of a life to come is in many portions of 
the OT conspicuous by its absence. There is nothing 
anywhere that will compare with the NT conception 
Qi ‘eternal life.’ The latter expression, it is true, is 
found in the OT, but only once, and that in the late- 
Hebrew Book of Darnel (122), It is to be remembered 
that, though this book is in EV numbered among the 
Major Prophets, its afSmties are not with that group 
but rather with later post-Biblical Jewish writings. In 
these writings the use of this expression is best illustrated. 
Enoch, Ps.~Sol., 4 Mac. furmsh examples. See also 
in Apocrypha, 2 Mac 7® 86. ‘Life’ alone in this later 
use comes to be used as =‘ life eternal.’ (See, e.p., 2 Mac 
7“; cf. in NT, Mt 7^^ 191?), Later Jewish use, how- 
ever, prefers the clearer phrase, ‘life of the age to 
come’: and along this line the genesis of the term 
‘eternal life’ must be explained. (Cf. the last clause 
in the Nicene Creed: ‘the hfe of the world to come’). 
Jewish eschatological hopes, first for the nation and 
afterwards for the individual, contributed largely to 
the devdopment of this idea. 

At the same time, though in some parts of the OT 
the hope of life hereafter seems expressly excluded 
(see, e.g.j Is 38“- Ec 9®* [Ec 12^ is not in conflict, 
for it embodies the idea of ‘re-absorption,’ and is not 
to be read in the light of Ohnstian hope and teaching]), 
and this world alone is known as * the land of the living,’ 
the very asking of the question in Job 14“ is significant, 
and the language of Ps 16 concerning ‘the path of 
life' lends itself readily to an interpretation looking to 
life beyond death. 

II. In the Apocetpha.— 'Chs. 1-5 of Wis. yield 
much that is of interest relating to contemporary Jewish 
thought; e.g. God is the author of life but not of death 
(list. 228f). The wicked live in harmony with the 
saying, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die’ 
(ch. 2). The righteous have immortality as their 
inheritance, whilst the wicked shall be brought to 
judgment and shall be destroyed (chs. 3-5), For an 
impressive presentment of a foolish appreciation of 
life, see also IS^ff . In Sir 15^^ ‘Before man is life and 
death,* we have an echo of Dt SO^®. The conception 
of life (‘soul’) as a loan that can be recalled is found 
in Wis 158 a close parallel with Lk 1220 . Such 
phrases as ‘the fountain of life’ (Sir 21”) and ‘the 
tree of life’ (2 Es 2^2 S®2) recall their use in both OT 
and NT, For the former, see Ps 36®, Pr 10“, Jn 4^0* “v 
for the latter Gn 2®, Rev 2? 22® etc. 2 Es 7 furnishes 
a notable and picturesque view of life beyond death, 
with the judgment of the righteous and the unrighteous. 
See especially the long passage beginning at v.’®. 
The return of the spirit ‘to him who gave it,’ has 


none of the limitations that attend a similar reference 
to death in Ec 127. (See above.) 

III. In NT— 

The term ‘hfe’ is the Eng. equivalent of three terms used 
in the original — (1) zoe. This is of most frequent occurrence; 
generally corresponding to chayyim in OT, =life in the ab- 
solute* vitality: full, active existence. It is the tenn capable 
of embodying all progressive conceptions as to what con- 
stitutes life, and so regularly occurring in the phrase * eternal 
life.’ (2) psyche, generally OT nephesh, but the fluctuation 
between ‘life’ and ‘soul (see, e.g , the well-knowni passage 
Mt 162®f ) as its rendering in Engbsh is significant The 
primary notion is that of the animating principle (in con- 
trast to the ‘body’). It further denotes the specific life or 
existence of any individual. By an easy transition it comes 
to stand for a man’s ‘self’ (roughly ‘soul’). (3) bios, 
occurring only a few times, “= the presen tstate of exLsteiice, 
this hfe; as in Lk 8“, 1 Ti 22, 2 Ti 2\ 1 Jn 2“ 3‘7 (zOe, 
however, is sometimes used in this sense, with ‘this’ or 
‘the present’ qualifying it, e.g. 1 Co 15^®), also --means of 
subsistence; and so = ‘hving’ (Lk 8‘8 15^2 etc.). 

1. The teaching of Jesus.— As regards the present 
life we gather from the Gospels that Jesus ne\ er bewailed 
its bre\'ity and vamty. The mournful notes of some 
of the OT Scriptures, the pensive commonplaces of so 
much of man’s thoughts and moralizmgs, find no echo 
here. On the contrary, m His own hfe He graciously 
exemplifies the joie de vivre. This in one respect was 
made even a ground of complaint against Him (Mt IP®). 
The sacredness of life is insisted on, and the Sixth 
Commandment is accentuated (Mt 5^). The precious- 
ness of life, even in its humblest forms (‘sparrows,’ 
Mt 102® |] Lk 126), appears m connexion with our Lord’s 
arresting doctrine of Di\ine Pro'vidence, which .stands 
m such unhesitating defiance of the sterner features 
of the world of life (In Memanam, Iv. f.) 

Very conspicuously Jesus condemns over-anxiety 
about this life and its * goods.’ Simplicity and detach- 
ment in regard to these things are repeatedly insisted 
on (see, e.g„ Mt 6^®* 8^ Lk 12“). Certainly the accumula- 
tion of a superabundance of the ‘goods’ of life at the 
expense of others’ deprivation and want is in direct 
opposition to the spirit of His teaching. The deep, 
paradoxical saying (Mt Ifissf-) about losing and finding 
one’s life is of significance here— a sasdng found not 
only in the three Synoptics (see Mk 8*®, Lk 9“), but 
also in its substance in Jn 122 ®. 

Eternal life figures conspicuously in the teaching of 
Jesus. He did not originate the expression: it was 
already estabhshed in the Rabbinical vocabulary. The 
subject was, and continued to be, one greatly discuss^ 
among the Jews. The phrasing of Jesus— as when He 
speaks of ‘inheriting* (Mt 19®®), ‘having’ (Jn. passim), 
‘receiving’ (Mk lO®®), ‘entering into,’ or ‘attaimng* 
(Mt 19^7)^ eternal life, or hfe simply— is also that of the 
Jewish teachers of His own and a later day. (Note 
even the sigmficance of the wording m Mk 10»7||). 
‘Life* alone as =‘ eternal life’ is used in Mt 7“, Mk 9^8 
etc,; also in John’s Gospel (as 386 lo^® etc,). (See above.) 

The Johanmne Gospel conspicuously gives ‘eternal 
life’ as a chief topic of Christ’s teaching, whilst m the 
Synoptics * the kingdom of God ’ holds the corresponding 
place. The connexion between the two conception.^ 
is intimate and vital. The primary charactenstic of 
eternal life is that it is life lived under the rule of God. 
The defimtion found in Jn 17® (with which Wis 15» 
invites companson) shows how essentially it is a matter 
of moral and spiritual interests. The notion of ever- 
lastingness rather follows from this: the feeling that 
death cannot destroy what is precious in God’s sight. 
Cf. Tennyson: 

‘—Transplanted human worth 
Shall bloom to profit otherwhere.* 

But the life is a present possession, an. actual fact of 
experience (Jn 5« 6*7 etc.). We have, however, 
the indication of a special association of eternal life 
with the hereafter in Mk lO*® (‘in the world to come’) 
Mt 25*6. Cf, also p. 490*. 
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It is the teaching of Christ that has caused the words 
‘eternal life’ to be written, as it were, across the face 
of the NT. Still more are we to notice the unique 
claim made as to His relation to that life. The keynote 
of the Johannine presentation is ‘in him was life* 
(Jn 1^), and throughout He is consistently represented 
as giving and imparting this life to His people. Note 
also, it is eternal life as predicated of these that is 
principally, it not exclusively, in view in the Evangelical 
teaching there is little or nothing on human immortality 
in the widest sense. 

2. The rest of the NT. — ^The leading theme oi I Jn, 
is ‘eternal life,* and it is handled in complete accord 
with the Fourth Gospel. — St. Pavl is in agreement with 
the Johannine teaching on the cardinal topic of eternal 
life. His Epistles throb with this theme, and he con- 
spicuously presents Christ as the source of this life 
in its fullest conception, or the One through whom it 
is mediated. See Ho 6®, and note his strong way of 
identifying Christ with this life, as in Gal 2^0, Ph 
Col 33* 4. Christ is also presented as author or mediator 
of life in the widest sense, the hfe that moves in all 
created things (Col 1“- cf. Jn 1®). St. Paul, again, 
uses ‘hfe’ alone as containing all the implicates of 
‘eternal h+e* (Ro 2 Co 5S Ph 2*«). The supremely 
ethical value associated with hfe is seen in the definition 
given in Ro S**, with which cf. Jn 17®. The new life 
of the Spirit as a dynamic in the present and as having 
the promise of full fruition in eternity, is central in the 
Apostle’s exposition of Christianity. — For the rest, 
the Apocalypse should be noticed for its use of such 
images as ‘crown of hfe,* ‘book of life,* ‘foimtain,* 
‘river,’ and ‘water of life,* and the ‘tree of life’ (which 
we also meet with elsewhere) — all embodying the 
Christian hope of immortahty. J. S. Clemens. 

LIGHT. — To the ancient mind light was a holy thing, 
and the Scriptures associate it with God. He dwells in 
hght (Ex 241®, 1 xi fii®) ; He is clothed with light (Ps 104®) , 
He IS light, and in Him is no darkness at all (1 Jn 1®); 
His glory is the effulgence of His hght (Rev 21*®). 
Cf. the ancient Greek Evening Hymn rendered by Keble: 
‘Hail, gladdening Light, of His pure glory poured,* etc. 
Hence Jesus, God Incarnate, is called ‘ the Light of the 
world’ (Jn !*• ® 18i®), ‘an effulgence' of the glory of 

God’ (He 1®); and salvation is defined as walking in His 
hght and being enlightened by it (Jn 12®®- 1 Jn 1®, 

2 Co 4®, Eph 5® 1 Th 5®, 1 P 2*). And Christians as 

His representatives and witnesses are the light of the 
world (Mt Ph 2“), On the contrary, a godless 

life IS darkness (Jn 3« 8^® 12«, 1 Jn 2“). 

David Smith. 

LIGHTNING. — Our colloquial use of ‘fire* for 
‘lightning’ had its counterpart in Heb., e.g, in such a 
phrase as ‘fire (’Ssft) and hail* (Ex 9®* etc.; cf. Gn 19®S 
1 K 18®8 etc.). The Heb. ’3r (Job 37®) is lit. ‘light*; 
hazaq (Ezk 1^4) should probably read barffq; lapped, lit. 
‘torch,* is used in the plur. for ‘hghtnings’ (Ex 20“); 
a word of uncertain meaning, (Job 28“ 38®®, Zee 
10^), is evidently related to thunder, and should probably 
in each case be tr. ‘thunder-cloud.* The usual Heb. 
word is 65rdg, Gr. astrap^ (2 S 22^* etc., Mt 24®^ etc.). 
It is used fig. for the glitter of bright metal (Dt 32«, 
lit. ‘the lightning of my sword*; cf. Ezk 21»®, Nah 3®, 
Hab 31^, and for the glittering weapon itself (Job 20»). 
It is suggested, either by the flash of polished metal, 
or by the speed of the chariot (Nah 2®). Lightning is 
associated with the appearance of God (Ex 19“ etc.), 
and He alone can control it (Job 38®®, Ps 18“). With 
lightnings as with arrows, God scatters His enemies 
(Ps 144« etc.). A radiant face (Dn 10«), and gleaming 
garments (Mt 28«), are like lightning. There is vivid 
suggestiveness in the companson of Satan’s overthrow 
with the descent of lightning (Lk 10^®). Cf. the name 
jSeirdk (Jg 4®), with the Carthaginian Barca. 

W. Ewing. 


LIGN ALOES . — See Aloes. 

LIGURE. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

LIKHI. — The eponym of a Manassite family (1 Ch 
719). 

LIKING. — In older English ‘liking’ was used for the 
outward appearance, qualified by good or ill. So Job 39* 
* Their young ones are in good liking.’ 

LILITH. — The word occurs only in Is 34“, and is 
rendered in AV by 'screech-owl* and in RV by ‘night- 
monster.’ Belonging to the post-exilic time, it is con- 
nected with Jewish ideas on demons which, as foreign 
influence became felt, were developed on the lines of 
Babylonian and Persian myths. The Lilith is mentioned 
m connexion with the desolation which would haunt 
Edom; it was a hairy monster, and specially dangerous 
to infants (cf. Lamia). Strange stories are told about 
Lilith by the Rabbins. It was a nocturnal spectre who 
assumed the form of a beautiful woman in order to 
beguile and destroy young children. In the Talmud 
she is associated with the legends of Adam, whose wife 
she was before Eve was created, and so became the 
mother of the demons. T. A. Moxon. 

LILY {shUshan, 1 K 7^9; shdshannah, 2 Ch 4®, Ca 2^ 
Hos 14®). — The Heb. word is probably a loan word 
from the Egyptian for the ‘lotus.’ In Arab, it is sUsan, 
which includes a great number of allied flowers — ^lilies, 
irises, gladioli, etc. No doubt the Heb. word was 
equally comprehensive. Flowers of this group are very 
plentiful in Palestine, the irises being pre-eminent for 
their handsome appearance. The ‘lily work* (1 K 7i»* 
®® “) is hkely to have been modelled after the lotus 
(Nympheea lotus) itself: lotus-like flowers appear on 
some Jewish coins. The Gr. krinon of Mt 6®®, Lk 12*^ 
probably had as wide a significance as shUshan^ and 
included much more than actual lilies. 

E. W. G. Mastbrmam. 

LIME {Ml, LXX konia) is mentioned by name in EV 
only m Is 33“, Am 2K Is 33“ ‘the peoples shall be as 
the burnings of lime,’ i.e. they shall be so utterly con- 
sumed as to be comparable to the heap of quicklime that 
is left after limestone has been burned in a furnace. 
In Am 21 the prophet denounces Moab because they 
‘burned the bones of the king of Edom into lime’ — 
phosphate of lime being the chief ingredient of the ash 
of well-burned bones- In Dt 27®- * s^dh occurs both 
as vb. and noun, but is rendered ‘plaister.* For Is 27® 
see Chalk-stones. The ‘whited sepulchres’ of 
Mt 23®’ and the ‘whited wall* of Ac 23® are allusions 
to the whitewashing of tombs with diluted quicklime 
so as to render them conspicuous, and of walls for 
purposes of embellishment. J. C. Lambert. 

line. — 1. qaw, which is of most frequent occurrencet 
is properly a measuring line {e.g. Jer 31®®, Ezk 47®, 
Zee 1“). Figuratively it denotes a rule of life (cf. 
‘precept upon precept, line upon line’ of Isaiah's 
teaching, Is 28“) . Ps 19* * their line is gone out through 
all the earth ’ has been variously interpreted. The LXX, 
taking the line to be a resonant cord, rendered by 
phikonggos — ‘a musical sound,’ and St. Paul quotes that 
version in Ro 10“ (EV ‘sound’). More probably, 
however, the idea is still that of a measuring line. (X. 
Perowne {Psalms, in loc.), who gives ‘line or boundary* 
— ‘ as the heavens seems to measure and mark out the 
earth (whence the term horizon or boundary).* 2. 
hehhel, a rope or cord, esp. a measuring cord used in 
measuring and dividing land (cf. Ps 78®®, Am 7“, 
Zee 20. ‘The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places* (Ps 16®) alludes to the marking out of plots of 
land with a measuring cord. 3. tiqwOh (fr. the same 
root as qaw) is used of the cord of scarlet thread that 
Rahab bound In the window (Jos 2“* »), 4. chUi, 
properly a sewing-thread, only in 1 K 7“. 6. pQXhU, a 
string or cord, only in Ezk 40*. 6. seredh in Is 44“ is 
mlsrendered ‘line,* for which RV gives ‘pcacU,* RVm 
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*red ochre,’ 7. In NT *liae’ occurs only in AV of 
2 Co 10‘®. The Gr. word is kan^n, a measuring rod 
CAVm ‘rule,’ RV ‘province,* RVm *Umit’), and so, 
figuratively, a rule. Probably the Apostle’s idea is that 
of a measuring line, as defining the boundary between 
his own province and another’s. J. C. Lambbet. 

LINEIT is cloth made from the prepared fibre of 
flax. In ancient Egypt great proficiency was attained 
in its manufacture (Pliny, HN vii. 56; Strabo, xvii. 41; 
Herod, ii. 182), and a flourishing trade was carried on 
(Pr 7^®, Ezk 27^). As material of wearing apparel it 
nas always been esteemed in the East. In a hot climate 
it tends to greater freshness and cleanliness than cotton 
or wool. The Egyptian priests were obliged to wear 
linen (Herod, ii. 37; Wilk. Anc. Egyp, lii. 117). The 
‘cotton garments’ mentioned on the Rosetta stone 
were probably worn over the linen, and left outside 
when the priests entered a temple. The embalmed 
bodies of men and animals were wrapped in stnps of 
hnen. No other material was used for this purpose 
(Wilk. ib. in. 115, 116, 484). Perhaps we may trace 
Egyptian influence in the place given to linen in the 
hangings, etc , of the Tabernacle, and in the garments of 
the priests (Ex 25^ 26^ etc., 28^® etc.). It formed part 
of the usual clothing of royalty, and of the wealthy 
classes (Gn 41*2 , i 619). It is the dress 

worn by persons engaged in religious service. The 
priests are those who ‘wear a linen ephod’ (1 S 22i8). 
The child Samuel in Shiloh (1 S 21®), and David, bringing 
back the ark (2 S 6^* etc.), also wear the linen ephod; 
cf. Ezk 9* 102, Dn 10®. It formed the garment of the 
Levite singers (2 Ch 5^2) . It was the fitting raiment 
of the Lamb’s wife, ‘the righteousness of the saints’ 
(Rev 19®); presumptuously assumed by ‘the great city 
Babylon* (18^«); in it are also arrayed ‘the armies 
that are in heaven’ (19^*). 

No clear and uniform distinction can be drawn between 
several Heb. words tr. ‘linen.’ bad appears to be always 
used of garments (Gn 41** etc.), while sh^h may perhaps 
mean the thread, as in the phrase 'bad of fine twined shSsW 
(Ex 3928), the cloth made from it (Ex 26* 26S Ezk 27^ etc.), 
and also garments (Ex 28® etc.). We cannot, indeed, be 
certain that ‘linen’ is always intended (Guthe, l^bVter- 
huch, s.v.)» The modem Arab, shash means ‘ cotton gauze.’ 
hiUs is a word of Aramaean origin, occurrmg only in later 
books (Ezk 271®, 1 Ch 4?^, Est 1®), whence comes the (Jr. 
bl/ssos, which covered both 6adandsA3sA(Jos. Ant m.vi.lf.). 
By later writers it was taken to represent cotton (Liddell and 
Scott, s,v .) . is a general term, denoting the flax, or 

anything made from it (Jos 2®, Jg 15i*, Jer 13^ etc.), sadln 
was a sheet in which the whole body might be wrapped 
(Jg 14^®* , Pr 312* etc.). It probably corresponded to the 
fiindon *Unen cloth' of Mk 14®^ and the shroud of Mt 27®* 
etc. 'Uun (Pr 7^®) is probably fine Egyptian thread, with 
which cloths and hangings were ornamented, ofhone (Ac 
lO^O is a large sheet: cthonia (Jn 19*° etc.) are strips for 
bandages. omoUnon (Sir 40*) was cloth of unbleached 
flax, sha'atnaz (Lv IQ^®) was probably cloth composed of 
linen and cotton. 

Linen yam (l K lO*®, 2 Ch 1^®, migweh) should almost 
certainly be rendered with RV ‘drove.’ W. Ewma. 

LINTBL.— See House, § 6. 

LINUS. — One of the Christians at Rome from whom 
St. Paul sends greetings at the end of the Second Epistle 
to Timothy (421)* All writers agree that he is identical 
with the first Bishop of Rome. Thus Irenseus: ‘Peter 
and Paul, when they founded and built up the Church 
of Rome, committed the office of its episcopate to 
Linus.’ And Eusebius: ‘Of the Church of the Romans 
after the martyrdom of Paul and Peter, the first to be 
appointed to the office of Bishop was Linus, of whom 
Paul makes mention at the end of his letter to Timothy.’ 
His episcopate lasted about twelve years, but there is 
^considerable difference of opinion as to its date, 

Mobley Stevenson. 

LION.-~ 

(1) *4^; 'aryeK full-grown lion (Gn 49*. Jg 148' » etc.). 
kephlr, a young strong lion (Jg 14®, J<^ 4io, Ezk 19» 
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(3) labt (cf. Arab, labwah), specially lioness (Gn 49*, N« 
232*, Job 4^1 etc.); and lebiyyah (Ezk 19'-) 

(4) laylsh, particularly in poetry (Job Pr 30®°, Is 30® 
etc.). 

(5) ehachal, poetically, lit. ‘the roarer' (Job 4^° 10‘* 28®, 

Hos 51*. Ps9P3). , , . 

(6) hene-shachats is tr. in AV of Job 28® ‘lion’s whelps, 
but ought to be, as in RVm, ‘sons of pride.’ 

Lions have been extinct in Palestine since time 
of the Crusades, but evidently were once phntifiil, 
especially in the thickets along the Jordan (Jei 49‘* .)()>>, 
Zee IP). They were a source of danger to nu 11 (1 K 
1324f 20®®, 2 K 172®), and especially to shephenis’ flocks 
(1 S 17®*, Is 31*, Am 3^2^ Mic 5®). The tcnifying roai 
of the hon is referred to in Pr 19^2 202 etc., and it is cuin- 
pared to the voice of God (Jer 25®°, Jl 3‘°, Am 3*’). 
Metaphorically, Judah is described as a hon in Gii 49°, 
Dan m Dt 3322, and Israel in Nu 23®'* 24*; but m the 
NT the lion is usually typical of Satan (1 P 5», ct 
‘Lion of the tribe of Judah,* Rev 5®). 

E. W. G. Mastrumvn. 

LIP (Heb. sdphdh , saphSm ; Gr. ckeilos ). — 1. mphuh , 
the usual OT word, and of very frequent occuiimce. 
Only rarely are the lips referred to fiom the point of 
view of description of physical beauty and charm 
(Ca 4® u 513)^ Once they are associated with kusring 
(Pr 242°), once with drinking (Ca 7*, with which cf. 
Ps 452), once (anthropomorphically of J’’) as the source 
from which the breath issues (Is 11<); once the pro- 
trusion of the lips occurs as a gesture of mocking con- 
tempt (Ps 22’). Twice (2 K 19*®, Is 37®°) we have an 
allusion to the cruel Assyrian custom of passing a ring 
through the lips of captives and leading them about with 
a rope or thong. But in the great majority of cases the 
hps are referred to as organs of speech (Job 27*, Ps 1 19*’®, 
Pr 16^ 242). Hence, according to the kind of words they 
utter and the quality of the heart from which the words 
come, they are described figuratively as uncircumcised 
(Ex 6»- ®»), flattering (Ps 122- «), feigned (17®), lying 
(31®®), Joyful (63«), perverse (Pr 4®*), righteous (16®®), 
false (17*), burning (26°®), unclean (Is 6®). By an in- 
tensification or extension of this figurative use, swords 
are said to be in the lips (Ps 59’), adders’ poison to be 
under them (140®), or in them a burning fire (Pr le®’). 
In Is 57®° ‘the frmt of the lips' = praise. For Hos 14® 
see Calves of the Lips. 2. sdpMm (Ezk 24®’- 
Mic 3’, only in the phrase ‘cover the Ups’), whose 
equivalent is ‘moustache,’ it being the Eastern custom 
to cover this as a sign of stricken sorrow. 3. cUeilos 
occurs 6 times in NT, always in quotations from LXX: 
Mt 15* and Mk 7««Is 29®®, Ro 3®®“=Ps 140® [139*]; 
1 Co 14*® -Is 28®®; He 13®* -Hos 14°; 1 P 3®o-Ps 34®* 
[33®*]. J. C. Lambert. 

LIST. — The Old Eng. vb. ‘to Ust’ occurs in Mt 17®°, 
Mk 9®*, Jn S* Ja 3*. It means ‘to desire or choose.* 

LITTLE OWL.~See Owl. 

LrVELy.^In AV ‘lively’ sometimes means ‘living.* 
Thus in 1 P 2® Christians are ‘lively stones,’ while in the 
previous verse Chnst is a ‘living stone,’ though the Gr. 
word is the same in both verses. The other passages 
are Ac 7** ‘Uvely oracles’ and 1 P 1® ‘Uvely hope.’ 

LIVER (kSbSd/i). — ^1, In the great majority of case.s 
where the liver is mentioned, it is in connexion with the 
law of sacrifice as prescribed in P (Ex 29®®- Lv 3* 1° u 
etc.), and always in association with the caial iydtkercth). 
The LXX, followed by Josephus (Ant. in. ix. 2), takes 
yiithereih to be a lobe of the hver; but it is now agreed 
that it denotes the fatty mass at the opening of that 
organ. According to Semitic ideas, a peculiar holiness 
belonged to the Uver and kidneys (wh. see), together 
with the fat attached to them; the reason being that they 
were regarded as the special seats not only of emotion 
but of life itself. Because of its sacredness the liver with 
its fat was not to be eaten, but was to be offered in sacri- 
fice to J**. 2. Pr 72® * till a dart strike through his liver,' 
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La 211 ‘jny Hyer is poured upon the earth’ (cf Job 16i3 
‘he poureth out my gall upon the ground’) are further 
illustrations of the physiological ideas referred to above. 
Either they are strong expressions for a deadly disease, or 
they denote sorrowful emotion of the most poignant kind. 
3. In Ezk 2121 the lang of Babylon, at the parting of the 
way, ‘looked in the liver’ as one of the three forms of 
donation he employed. 4. In To d^-i® 82 the liver of a 
fish IS used for the purpose of exorcism. See, further, 
art. Magic Divination and Sorceey, p. 568b. 

J. C. Lambert. 

LIVING CREATURES.— See Beast, No. 2. 

LIZARD.— 

(1) leta’dh, a generic name for ‘lizard ’ 

(2) tsdb (cf. Arab, dabb), tr. AV ‘tortoise,' RV ‘great 
lizard.’ 

(3) ’anagaA, tr. AV ‘ferret,’ RV ‘gecko.* 

(4) koach, tr. AV ‘chameleon,* RV ‘land crocodile.* 

(5) chomet, tr AV ‘snail,* IIV ‘sandhzard.* 

(6) tinahemeth, tr AV ‘mole,* RV ‘chameleon* (wh. 

All these names occur in Lv 1129-30^ as ‘unclean’ animals ; 
most of them are very uncertain. 

(7) aemdmlth (Pr 3028), tr. AV ‘spider,* RV ‘lizard.* 

Lizards are ubiquitous and exceedingly plentiful in 

Palestine, over 40 species have been identified. The 
most common is the green hzard {Lacerta mndts). The 
Palestiman gecko (Ptyodactylus Hassdqmstii) is common 
jn all native houses; it is able to walk up the walls and 
along the ceilings by means of the disc-hke suckers at 
the ends of its toes. If sem&mUh was, as many scholars 
claim, a hzard, then probably the gecko is the special 
species indicated. The dabb is a large hzard ( Uromastix 
spinipes), with a long spiny tail. The sandlizards or 
skinks are common on soft, sandy soil, seven species 
are found in Palestine. The ‘land crocodile,* known 
to the Arabs as the warrd, is a large hzard, sometimes 
five feet long, two species have been found in the 
Jordan valley— the Psammomurus sdnem and the 
Monitor niloticus. The chameleon is dealt with in a 
separate article. E. W. G, Masterman. 

LOAF.— See Bread. 

LO-ABOn. — A symbolical name given to Hosea’s 
son (Hos 1®), signifying ‘ not my people,’ as Lo-ruhamah, 
the name of his daughter, signifies ‘ not-pitied.’ Opinions 
are divided as to whether these names are of actual 
persons used symbolically, or are purely allegorical. See 
art. Hosea. W. F, Cobb, 

LOAN.— See Debt. 

LOOK.— See House, § 6. 

LOCUST.— 

(1) *arbeh (root* ‘ to multiply*) occurs more than 20 times; 
in Jg 6® 7^2^ Job 3920, and Jer 462® it is, however, tr. ‘grass- 
hopper* in AV. 

(2) chagab (tr. AV and RV ‘locust’ in 2 Ch 7i«, elsewhere 
‘ grasshopper*), possibly a small locust: see Lv II22, Nu 1333^ 
Ec 125, Is 4022. 

(3) geblm (pi.), Am 7^, AV ‘grasshoppers,’ RV ‘locusts,* 
AVm ‘ green worms ’ ; ooba^.Nah 3^^, AV great grasshoppera,* 
RV ‘swarms of grassnoppers.’ 

The remaining words are very uncertain. (4) gazdm, tr. 
‘palmer worm’ (i.e, caterpillar). (.5)yeleq, tr. (RV) ‘canker- 
worm.* (6) chas'd, tr. ‘ caterpillar.* These three (J1 1‘ 2^ etc.) 
may all be stages in the development of the locust, or they 
may, more probably, be some varieties of grasshoppers. (7) 
chargdl, Lv 1 122(mistranslated in A V ‘ beetle * ; RV * cricket*), 
and <8)soVclm, Lv 1 122 (tr. AV and R V ‘ bald locust*) , are also 
some varieties of locust or grasshopper (it is im^ssible to be 
certain of the varieties specified) . (9) t8elatsal,Dt 28«, from 
a root meaning ‘ whirring,’ may refer to the cicada, which fills 
the countryside with its strident noise all through the hot 
summer. 

Locusts and grasshoppers are included in the family 
Acrididm. The latter are always plentiful, but the 
locusts fortunately do not appear in swarms, except at 
intervals of years. The most destructive kinds are 
AcHdium peregrinttm and ^dipoda migratoria. When 
they arrive in their countless nullions, they darken 
the sky (Ex 10«). The poetical description in J1 21-11 


is full of faithful touches, particularly the extraordinary 
noise they make (v.®) when they are all feeding together. 
Their voracious onslaught is referred to m Is 33^, and 
their sudden disappearance when they nse m clouds to 
seek new fields for destruction is mentioned in Nah 311'. 
They clear every green thing m their path (Ex IQi®). 
No more suitable figure can be conceived tor an invading 
army (Jg 6® Jer 4623). When, some forty years ago. 
the Anezi Bedouin from E of the Jordan swarmed on 
to the Plain of Esdraelon, an eye-witness looking from 
Nazareth described the plain as stnpped utterly 
bare, ‘just as if the locusts had been over it.’ When 
locusts are blown seaward, they fall into the water in 
vast numbers (Ex 10*»). The present writer has seen 
along the N. shore of the Dead Sea a continuous ndge 
of dead locusts washed up. The smell of piles of rotting 
locusts is intolerable. The feebleness and insignificance 
of these little insects, as viewed individually, are referred 
to in Nu 1333, Ps 10923, Is 4022. Locusts are still 
eaten (cf. Mt 3^). See Food, 8. E. W. G. Masterman. 

LOD, LYDDA. — A town in the terntory of Benjamin, 
not apparently of pre-Israelite ongin, but built (1 Ch 8^2)^ 
along with Ono, by the Benjamite Shemed (but Luthen 
and Auanau occur side by side in the lists of Thothmes 
III.). Elsewhere it is mentioned only in the post- 
Captivity lists (Ezr 233, ifejj 737 ii36); and in connexion 
with the heahng of iEneas at this place (Ac 932). Its 
inhabitants were enslaved by Cassius, and freed by 
Antony (Jos. Ant. xiv. xi 2, xii. 2). Cestius Callus 
burned it, and it afterwards surrendered to Vespasian 
(5/. II. xix. 1, IV. viii. 1). In the Middle Ages it was 
the seat of a bishopric. It is a centre of the cultus of 
that strange being called by the Christians Saint George 
(to whom the church is dedicated), and by the Muslims 
probably an ancient spirit of vegetation. It 
was known as Diospolis in the Byzantine period, but the 
dirty modern town which represents the ancient site 
retains the old name Ludd. R. A. S. Macalister. 

LODDEUS (1 Es 8«' «).— The ‘captain in the place 
of the treasury’ (or ‘at the place Casiphia,* Ezr 
to whom Ezra sent for Levites; called Iddo in Ezr 

LO -DEBAR. — A place in Gilead, near to, and appar- 
ently east from, Mahanaim. It was the retreat of 
Mephibosheth till he was summoned to court by David 
(2 S 9^ 8). It is mentioned also upon the occasion of 
David’s flight to the east of the Jordan (I727). The site 
has not been recovered. It is perhaps the same as 
Lidebir of Jos 1326. 

LODGE. — See Cucumbers. 

LOFT. — See House, 6. 

LOG.— See Weights and Measures. 

LOGIA. — See Gospels, § 2 (c). 

LOGOS.— In classical Greek logos signifies both* word * 
and ‘reason,* but in the LXX and the NT it is used, 
with few exceptions, in the former sense only. When 
it is God’s word that is spoken of, it denotes the declara- 
tion or revelation of the Divine will, and specifically 
the Christian gospel as the utterance of the Divine plan 
of salvation (e.g. Mt 13i»*2«|(, Ph !«). But in the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel (l^ [3 times] with 
which cf. 1 Jn 11 [6’ of AV is spurious; see RV] and 
Rev 1923) ‘ Logos* (EV Word) is applied to Jesus Christ, 
and is used to set forth His peculiar glory as the only- 
begotten Sonof God, who is also the Life and Light of men. 
It is with this Johannine Logos that we have now to deal, 
and in doing so it seems necessary to consider (1) the 
content of John*s Logos doctrine; (2) its sources; (3) its 
place in the Fourth Gospel; (4) its theological signifi- 
cance. 

1. Content. — Three stages appear in the exposition 
of the Logos doctrine given in the Prologue, (a) First 
(vv.i*8), the nature and functions of the Logos are set 
forth in His relations to God, the world, and man. He 
was with God in the beginning, He eternally hdd a< 
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i^ation of communion with Him as a separate per- 
sonality — a personality itself Divine, for ‘the Word 
was God.* As to the worlds it was made by Him (v.», 
cf. v.^®), perhaps with the further suggestion that from 
Him It draws continually the life by which it is sus- 
tained (v.4). But from Him there flows also the higher 
life of man as a spiritual being possessed of reason and 
conscience, for His life becomes the umversal light of 
human souls (v.^ cf. v.®). (5) The second stage of the 

exposition ig a contrast of the Logos with 

the word of God that came by John the Baptist. John 
was not the Light ; he came only to bear witness of it. 
The Logos is the true Light, and the mediator of Divine 
life to all who beheve on His name, (c) Finally (vv.^^-is)^ 
the author describes the incarnation of the Logos in 
the flesh, and declares His identity with the historical 
Jesus Chnst, the bringer of grace and truth. In vM 
the whole Prologue is summed up. Here the writer 
returns to the point from which he set out (cf. v.D, 
but his readers now understand that the eternal Logos 
IS one with Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

2. Sources. — (1) For these some have been content 
to refer to the OT and the post-canonical Jewish writings. 
And it IS true that a connexion is clearly to be traced. 
We can hardly mistake a reference in the Prologue 
(vv.i- 8 < 10) to the creative word of God in Gn 1. In 
the Psalms and Prophets, again, a personification of 
the word of Jehovah is common {e.g. Ps 338, ig 5511). 
And in the Wisdom hterature, both canomcal and 
apocryphal, this persomfying tendency is carried still 
further (Pr 822-31, gir 24), though it is God’s Wisdom, 
not His Word, that becomes His representative, and 
a fun personification of the Word does not meet us 
till we have reached a point in Jewish history where 
Greek influences have begun to make themselves felt 
(Wis 1612). All this, however, is very far from ex- 
plaining the Johannine Logos doctrine. The most that 
can be said is that the doctrine of the Prologue reflects 
a tendency of Jewish thought, finding its roots in the 
OT, to conceive of the Divine self-revelation as mediated 
by the personified Wisdom or Word of Jehovah. 

(2) Some have held that John’s Logos doctrine was 
derived entirely from the Judmo- Alexandrian philosophy, 
and specifically from the teaching of Philo. From 
early times there had grown up among the Greeks a 
conception of the Logos as the Divine Reason mani- 
fested in the umverse, and explaining how God comes 
into relation with it. To this Logos philosophy Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas had contributed, and afterwards the 
Stoic view of the Logos as the rational principle of the 
universe. In his efforts to blend Judaism with Hel- 
lemsm, Philo adopted the term as one familiar alike 
to Jews and to Greeks, and sought to show by means of 
allegorical interpretations that the true philosophy of 
God and the world was revealed in the OT. And St. 
John, it is supposed, simply appropriated this teaching, 
and by means of an idealising treatment of Christ’s 
life constructed in his Gospel a philosophical treatise 
on the doctrine of Philo. The theory breaks down on 
any examination. To Philo the Logos was the principle 
of Reason; to St. John He was the Divine revealing 
Word. Philo’s Logos is not really personal; St. John’s 
certainly is. Philo does not identify the Logos with 
the Messiah, to St. John He is no other than the Chnst, 
the Saviour of the world. Philo sees in the flesh a 
principle opposed to the Godhead; St. John glories in 
the fact of the Incarnation, With Philo the antithesis 
between God and the world is a metaphysical one; with 
St. John It is ethical and religious. St. John cannot, 
then, have derived his doctrine of the Logos from Philo. 
But he undoubtedly used the term because Philo had 
made it familiar to Graeco-Jewish thought as a means 
of expressing the idea of a mediation between God and 
the universe, and also because he himself had recei’«'’ed 
certain formal influences from the Philonic philosophy 
(see, 0 ,g., the value he assigns to knowledge; his crystal- 


lization of the gospel into such general terms as light,' 
‘truth,’ ‘life’, his constant antithesis of light and dark- 
ness). Apart, however, from such formal ‘niiuenoes. 
and the convemence of a familiar end suggesiive term, 
the real source of the Johanmne I ogos doctrine is still 
to seek. 

(3) That source is assuredly to be found m the actual 
historical personality of Jesus Himself as we find 
It set forth in the rest of this Gospel. More and more 
it becomes impossible for the careful student of this 
book to treat it as a philosophical romance in which a 
purely ideaUzing treatment is given to the figure of 
Jesus; more and more the substantial historical truth 
of the presentation becomes eiident. And, assunimg 
the substantial truth of the narrative, it seems clear 
that St. John uses his Logos conception, not * to manu- 
facture the Light of the World out of the Messiah of 
Israel,’ but to set forth, in a way that would appeal 
to the men of his own place and time, Christ’s real 
relations to God and the umverse as these had been 
attested by His words and deeds, by His dying and nsing 
from the dead, and by all the facts of His self-re\ ela- 
tion. We must bear m mind, moreover, that while the 
term ‘Logos’ was a new one to be applied to Chnst, 
the place of digmty and power assigned to Him by 
John w£is by no means new. Both St. Paul and the 
author of Hebrews had taught the doctrine of Chnst’s 
eternal Sonship, and of His functions as the creator 
of the umverse and the revealer of the Father (Ph 28-u, 
Col 118-20 29, He 11-4), and the teaching of both, already 
familiar and widely accepted in the Church, is subsumed 
in the Johannine doctrine of the Logos. 

3. Place in the Fourth Gospel.— The attempt has 
been made to distinguish between the Logos doctrine 
in the Prologue as Hellemc, and the Gospel itself as 
Palestinian; and it has been maintained that the in- 
fluence of the Logos idea does not extend beyond the 
Prologue, and that it was merely intended to introduce 
to Greek readers the story of the Jewish Messiah with 
a view to making it more attractive and intelligible. 
We may remind ourselves, however, of Strauss's com- 
parison of this Gospel to the seamless robe of Jesus, 
a judgment which has been verified by nearly every 
cntical student of whatever school. It is true that 
when we pass beyond the Prologue the word ‘Logos’ 
is not repeated. The author nowhere puts it into the 
mouth of Jesus, — one evidence surely of his historical 
fidelity. But, all the same, the doctrine of the Prologue 
manifestly works right through the narrative from 
beginning to end (see such passages as 3i8-a 6 m-*« 
728. 29 812. 14 . 16 1029ff. 1244-80 146-11 I76 8. 24 etC.). 
It IS very noticeable that in 208^, where, before laying 
down his pen, the writer reveals the motive of his work, 
he really sums up the great ideas of the Prologue as he 
declares that Jesus is the Chnst, the Son of God, and 
that believing we may have life through His name. 
The Logos, then, is not a mere catchword, put forth 
in order to seize the eye and arouse the interest of the 
Greek reader. The Logos idea underlies the whole 
Gospel, and has much to do with the author’s selection 
of his matenals. In the Prologue, as in any other well- 
wntten introduction, the plan of the work is set out, 
and the Logos doctnne is stated there because it supplies 
the key to a right understanding of the history that 
follows. 

4. Theological significance.— From the time of Justin, 
and ever since, the Logos doctnne of St. John’s Pro- 
logue has served as the material of many a Christian 
metaphysic. It is no doubt inevitable that this should 
be the case; but we must be careful not to make St. 
John responsible for the theological constructions 
that have been woven out of hi.s words. If an injustice 
is done him when his doctrine of the Logos i.s suppo^ 
to be nothing more than the fruitage of hi.s study of 
Philo, another injustice is committed when it is assumed 
that he is setting forth here either a metaphysic of the 
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Divine nature or a philosophy of the Incarnation. It 
IS plain, on the contrary, that m all that he says it is 
the religious and ethical interests that are paramount. 
He uses the Logos conception for two great purposes, — 
to set forth Jesus (1) as the Revealcr of God, and (2) as 
the Saviour of men The first of these ideas, as has 
been said, is one that we find already in the Pauhne 
Epistles and in Hebrews; but by his emphasis on the 
relations of Fatherhood and Sonship St. John imparts 
a peculiarly moral meaning to the essential nature of 
the God who is revealed in Christ. But it is above all 
tor a soteriological purpose that he seems to employ 
the Logos idea. The Logos, who is identified with 
Jesus Chnst, comes forth from the bosom of the Father, 
bringing hfe and light to men. He comes with a gospel 
that supersedes the Law of Moses, for it is a gospel of 
grace as well as of truth. Himself the Son of God, He 
offers to all who will believe on His name the right to 
become the children of God. And so, while the Logos 
is undoubtedly the agent of God’s creative will, He is 
still more distinctively the mediator of God’s redeeming 
purpose. It is therefore as a rehgious power, not as a 
metaphysical magnitude, that St. John bnngs Him 
before us. The Evangelist shows, it is true, as Kirn 
points out, that the absoluteness of Christ’s histoncal 
mission and His exclusive mediation of the Divine 
saving grace are guaranteed by the fact that the roots 
of His personal life reach back into the eternal life of 
God. His Logos doctrine thus wards off every Chris- 
tology that would see in Jesus no more than a prophetic 
personality of the highest originality But, while the 
Logos idea ‘illuminates the history with the light of 
eternity, it can reveal eternity to us only in the light 
of history, not in its own supernatural light ’ (PRE^ xi. 
605). J. C. Lambert. 

LOIS. — The grandmother of Timothy (2 Ti 1®), and 
probably the mother of Eunice, Timothy's mother. The 
name is Greek. The family lived at Lystra (Ac 160, 
where St. Paul first made their acquaintance. Lois was 
a devout Jewess by conviction, who instructed her 
family diligently in the Holy Scriptures. 

Morley Stevenson. 

LONGSTIPFERING.— In the OT the RV uses this 
word only in Jer 15^®, where it is the translation of a 
phrase usually rendered ‘slow to anger’ (cf. Ex 34®, 
Nu 1418, Ps S61®, m which passages AV has ‘long- 
suffering’). 

In the NT ‘longsuffenng’ is the usual tr. of maJcro- 
ihumia and the corresponding verb (The only exceptions 
are ‘patience,’ He 612, Ja 51®; cf. vb. in Mt IS^®* 2®, 
Ja ; and adv in Ac 26®). The RV improves on 
AV by using ‘longsuffering’ in Lk 18^ 1 Th 51®. The 
Gr word means ‘ a long holding out of the mind before 
It gives room to action or passion — generally to passion ’ 
(Trench, Synonyms of NT, § liii ); it implies the opposite 
of short temper; cf. Old Eng. ‘longanimity.’ In the 
NT the longsuffering of God is regarded as a proof of 
His ‘goodness' (Ro 2®; here and elsewhere ‘longsuffer- 
ing,' II * forbearance’ [aro(Ml) S'lid of his faithfulness (2 
P 3®- 1®); it is manifested in the gracious restraint which 
charactenzes His attitude towards those who deserve 
His wrath (Ro 9“ 1 P 3*®). The Divine longsuffenng 
is perfectly exemplified in (Dhrist's dealings xrith sinners 
(1 Ti 1«). Longsuffering is, therefore, a conspicuous 
grace in the ideal Christian character (2 Co 6®, Eph 4* 
Col 312, 1 Th 6^*, 2 Ti 3^® 4*); it is viewed as an evi- 
dence of Divine strengthening (Col 1“), as a mani- 
festation of love (1 Co 13®), and as a fruit of the Spirit 
(Gal 6®*). J. G. Tasker. 

LOOKIKG-GLASS.-»See Glass. 

LOOM. — See Spinning and Weaving. 

LOOPS. — See Tabernacle, § 6 (a). 

LORD.-— The Heb. OT has three leading names for 
God: (1) ‘the name of four letters* (tetragrammaton) 


JHWH (familiar to us in the incorrect form ‘Jehovah'; 
the real vocalization is almost certainly ‘Jahweh’ [see 
God, p 299^), i2)Adonai\ (Z) Elohtm. By a misinterpre- 
tation of Lv 241® the Jews shrank from uttering the first 
of these, and added to its four consonants, in their reading 
of the OT, the vowels of either Adonai or Elohim. When 
the vowels of the former were added, the AV and RV 
generally translate the word by ‘Lord'; when those of 
the latter, by ‘God’; using small capitals in each case. 
If, however, Adonai is onginally in the text, they repre- 
sent it by ‘Lord,’ using an initial capital only. Thus in 
the OT ‘Lord’ represents Jahweh when it was read as 
Adonai', and ‘Lord’ represents Adonai when it stands 
in the original text. This distinctive printing is not 
observed in the NT. There are several other Hebrew 
words m the OT expressing the general idea of lordship, 
which are rendered by ‘lord’ (Gn 458, Jos 13®, Ezr S^s 
etc.). 

In the NT ‘Lord’ is used once as tr. of Edbboni 
(Mk 10®0, and five times of despoils (Lk 2®®, Ac 4®®, 
2 P 2», Jude ®, Rev 6^®); in all the latter cases the RV has 
‘master’ in text or margin. Elsewhere it represents 
kyrios, applying the title (1) to God (Mt 1®®, Ac 6^® etc.); 
(2) to Christ (Lk 6®«, Jn 20®® etc.). Indeed, as applied 
to Christ, it is the highest confession of His Person 
(1 Co 12» Ro 10®, Rev IQi®). The form ‘lord’ in NT 
indicates mere possession of authority (Mt 18®®, Lk 16® 
etc.). Charles T. P. Grierson. 

LORD OF HOSTS (Jahweh tshed'Sth) appears in the 
OT as a title of God 282 times, of which all but 36 are 
found in the Prophetical wntings. There is consider- 
able uncertainty as to what the term ‘hosts’ signifies, 
and it seems best to suppose that its meaning underwent 
modifications in the course of time. We can, perhaps, 
distinguish three stages. 

1. It is possible that at one time the title suggested 
the idea of Jahweh as the leader of the Israelite forces. 
In favour of this view is the fact that the word tsehd'dth 
outside this phrase always refers to bodies of men, and 
usually to Israelite forces. There is no doubt that In 
the early stages of the history of the nation the popular 
view of the functions of Jahweh was concentrated to 
a large extent on this point that He was the guider 
and commander of the armies in warfare; and the same 
idea lingered late, and lies at the bottom of the objection 
to the institution of the monarchy which is put in 
Samuel’s mouth (cf. 1 S 8®® with 1 S 12i®). In the same 
way, David, as he taunts Goliath, says to him, ‘I come 
in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies 
of Israel' (1 S 17®®). And once more there is evidently 
a special connexion between the title 'Lord of hosts’ 
and the Ark which is regarded as the habitation of 
Jahweh in His capacity as War-God (cf. 18 4® ®-'® 
5. 6). But this explanation of the origin of the title, 
as Delitzsch pointed out, is greatly invalidated by 
the fact that we do not find it in the penod in which 
we should expect it to be most common, that is, in the 
wars of the Wandering in the Wilderness. 

2. So we are brought to another view, which may 
merely mark a later stage, the ‘hosts* are the spiritual 
forces which stand at God's disposal. So in Jos 5®** »®, 
when Joshua asks the unknown warrior whether he is 
on their side or on that of their enemies, the implied 
answer of the Divine stranger is that he belongs to 
neither side, but is come as captain of the Lord’s host 
to succour His people. For the idea of the angelic 
host engaged In the service of God, cf. 2 S 24”, 1 K 
221®, 2 K 6^®; and in the NT Mt 26®», Lk 2i®, He 1“. 

3. The third stage is reached in the prophets, esp. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zechariah, and Malachi, where the 
title assumes a far wider meaning and embraces all 
the forces of the universe. The term ‘host o£ Leayen* 
is commonly used of the heavenly bodies to which the 
later kings paid Idolatrous worship (cf. also Gn 2®, 
Ps 33«). As the idea of the omnipotence of God grew 
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loftier and wider, the elemental forces of nature were 
regarded as performing service to their Creator So 
the sun IS God’s minister (Ps 19^ and even so early 
as the Song of Deborah the stars are represented as 
joining by God’s behest in the battle against the in- 
vader (Jg 52 “). Hence the term ‘Lord of hosts’ 
becomes with the prophets the lughest and most tran- 
scendental title of God, and is even rendered by the 
LXX in a certain number of passages ‘ Lord of the forces 
(of nature).’ It serves as a constant reminder of the 
illimitable width of God’s sway, and as such it acquires 
a close connexion with the other great attribute of 
God, His holiness. Hence we get the summit of the 
OT creed in the angelic song of praise, Is 68, ‘Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the fulness of the whole 
earth is his glory.’ 

In the NT, with the exception of a quotation from 
Is in Ho 929 , the term occurs only in Ja 5* (in both 
passages EV has the form 'Lord of Sabaoth’), where 
it is singularly appropnate in the passionate denuncia- 
tion of the oppression practised by the unscrupulous 
landowners, recalling as it does the spirit of the Hebrew 
prophets. H. C. 0. Lanchestbr. 

LORD’ S DAY. — 1 . Name and origin .—The title used 
by St. John (Rev 1^®), probably to desenbe the day upon 
which the Christian Church in Apostolic days assembled 
for worship. The Acts of the Apostles shows us the 
disciples of Christ immediately after Pentecost as a closely 
united body, ‘of one heart and soul,* supported by daily 
gatherings together and the Eucharist (48® 2^® <«). Their 
new faith did not at first lead them to cut themselves off 
from their old Jewish worship, for their belief in Jesus as 
Messiah seemed to them to add to and fulfil, rather than 
to abohsh, the religion of their childhood. This worship 
of Christians with their Jewish fellow-countrymen 
secured the continuation of the Church of God from one 
dispensation to another; while their exclusively Christian 
Eucharists consohdated the Church and enabled it to 
discover itself. 

The daily worship of the Christian Church would no 
doubt soon prove impracticable, and a weekly gathering 
become customary. For this weekly gathering the 
Sabbath was unsuitable, as being then observed in a 
spirit radically different from the joy and liberty of the 
new faith; doubtless also the restrictions as to length of a 
Sabbath day’s journey would prove a bar to the gathering 
together of the little body. Of the other six days none 
so naturally suggested itself as the first. To it our Lord 
had granted a certain approval; for on it He rose from 
the grave and appeared to His disciples, and on the 
following Sunday repeated His visitation; while, if 
Pentecost that year fell on the first day of the week 
(which it did if the chronology of St. John be followed), 
it received a final seal as the special day of grace. 

That this day was actually chosen is seen in the NT 
(Ac 207, 1 Qo 162). And mention of it is found in the 
literature immediately following the Apostolic writings. 

Not the least interesting evidence is found in a report 
to the Emperor Trajan written by Pliny, a heathen magis- 
trate, not long after the death of St. John, which mentions 
that the custom of the Chr^tians was to meet together early 
in the morning on a certain ‘fixed day’ and sing hymns to 
Christmas a god, and bind^ ihems^ves by a saeramentum to 
commit no enme. Ignatius, the earliest of post-Apostolic 
Christian writers, also speaks of it, telling^the Magnesians 
to lead a life comformabie to 'the Lord’siDay,’ 

And from then to now a continuous stream of evidence 
shows that the Church has faithfully observed the 
custom ever since. 

The title by which early Christian writers usually 
called the festival was ‘the Lord’s Day’; but before long 
the Church felt no difficulty in adopting the heathen 
title of * Sunday,’ reahzing that as on that day light was 
created, and the Sun of Righteousness arose on it, there 
was to them a peculiar fitness in the name. 

The most valuable evidence as to the method by which 
the early Church observed the day is found in Justin 
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Martyr s Apology (i 67, a d. 120), where we read that on 
the day called Sunday the Christians met together, 
out of both city and country, and held a religious service 
at which first the wntmgs of Apostles and Prophets wtTe 
read; then the president preached; after which common 
prayers were said, and when these were ended, bread and 
wine were brought to the president, who uttered prayers 
and thanksgivings, to which the people said, ‘Amen’; 
all present then participated in the Eucharist, the 
deacons carrsdng it to the absent. Thus it is clear that 
the early Church continued the Apostolic custom 
(Ac 207) of celebrating the Lord’s Suppei every Lord’s 
Day — a custom so wide-spread as to enable Chrysostom 
to call Sunday dies panis, or ‘ the day of bread.’ 

2. Relation to the Sabbath .—The relation of the Lord’s 
Day to the Sabbath is best defined as one of close affinity 
rather than of identity. The Sabbath was onginaliy 
instituted as a provision for deep physical and spiritual 
needs of human nature. It sprang from the love of God 
for man, providing by religious sanction for the definite 
setting apart of the seventh day as a time for rest fiom 
labour and for communion with God. Our Lord found 
the original institution almost hidden beneath a mass of 
traditional regulations. Thus his action towards the 
Sabbath as He found it, was to bring men back to its 
first ideal. This He did by showing that their tradition 
told how David broke the letter of its regulation and 
yet was guiltless (Lk 6®); how charity and common 
sense led men to break their own rules (IS^s); how the 
Sabbath was granted to man as a blessing and not laid 
on him as a burden (Mk 2*7); and how He as Son of Man, 
fulfilling ideal manhood, was its Lord (22®); but while our 
Lord thus purified the Sabbath, there is no proof that 
He abolished it. He foreknew its ultimate abolition, as 
He foreknew the ultimate destruction of the Temple; 
and He cleansed it as He cleansed the Temple. 

We can best see Christ’s will regarding the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day in what actually happened. For 
what happened had its rise in Apostolic times, and has 
been adopted by the Church universal ever since, and 
is thus assuredly His will as wrought by the Spirit. The 
Acts shows us that the Christians who were originally 
Jews observed both the Sabbath and the Christian 
Lord’s Day (Ac 212®^); and this double observance 
lasted among them at least until the destruction of the 
Temple. The Jewish members of the Church were soon 
outnumbered by the Gentile, and these latter would 
feel in no way drawn to continuing the observance of 
the Jewish Sabbath as well as their own Lord’s Day; 
and this the more so that they had received the gospel 
under the wider teaching of St. Paul, who had emphasized 
the danger of an undue observance of days, and had 
spoken of the Sabbath as *a shadow of the things to 
come’ (i.e. the Christian dispensation; cf. Col 2i«^, 
Gal 4®"“, Ro 14”-)- But if the Gentile Christian did 
not observe the Jewish Sabbath, yet he could not be 
ignorant of its deeper meaning, for he saw the Sabbath 
observed by his Jewish neighbours, and read in the OT 
of its institution and uses; and thus imperceptibly 
the essential pnnciples of the Sabbath would pass into 
the Christian idea of their own sacred day of rest and 
worship. Christ’s intention, then, seems to have been 
to allow the Sabbath to die slowly, but by His Spirit 
to teach the Church to perpetuate for mankind in her 
Lord’s Day all that was of eternal moment in the 
Sabbath. Thus was avoided the danger of pouring the 
new wine of Christian truth and liberty into the 014 
bottles of Jewish traditional observances. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

LORD’S PRAYER. 

Mt 69-13. 

V.2 Thus therefore pray ye: 

(1) Our Father whicn art in the hesTens: 
name. 

v.i® (3) Thy kingdom come. 

,4) Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on [the] earth. 
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(5) Our daily (?) bread dve us to-day. 

(6) And forgive us our debts, as we also [forgive] our 

debtors. 

v.i® (7) And bring us not into temptation; 

(8) But deliver us from the evil ((me?). 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, unto the ages. Amen. 

Lk W-*. 

V.2 Whensoever ye pray, say, 

(1) [Our] Father [which art in the heavens]; 

(2) Hallowed be thy name. 

(3) Thy kingdom come. 

(4) [Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on the earth.] 
V.* (5) Our daily (?) bread give us day by day. 

v.^ (6) And forgive us our sins, for we ourselves also forgive 
every one that is indebted to us. 

(7) And bnng us not into temptation; 

(8) [But deliver us from the evil (one ?)]. 

The request of one of the disciples — ‘ Lord, teach us 
to pray’ (Lk 11^) — expresses a desire which doubtless 
found a place in the hearts of all. Great teachers 
were expected to give their disciples a form of prayer. 
Because John had taught his disciples to pray, CMst 
was petitioned to do the same for His followers. 

The Lord’s Prayer has been delivered to us in two 
forms, one by Mt., another by Lk.; in each case in 
a different context. The forms are set out above for 
companson, in a literal translation, as a preliminary to 
the consideration of questions connected with the texts 
and the contexts. The places in which there is a 
difference of reading, or where words are omitted by 
some authonties, are enclosed in brackets. The form in 
Mt. consists of eight clauses, which correspond, clause 
by clause, to an equal number in Lk,. according to the 
longer text. The shorter Lukan text omits clauses 4 
and 8. The Doxology is found only in MSS of Mt., 
and not in the oldest of these. 

‘Thus,* ‘after this manner’ (Mt 6®) introduces the 
prayer as a model of acceptable devotion. ‘When- 
soever* (Lk 11®) enjoins the use of the words which 
follow, and imphes that the prayers of Christ's disciples 
should be conceived in the spirit of the form He was 
giving them. 

In clause 4 (Mt.) the article before ‘earth’ is omitted 
in some MSS; but as, by a well-known rule the article 
in Greek is often implied, but not expressed, after a 
preposition, the omission does not demand a change in 
the translation 

In clause 6 (Mt.) a few old authorities read the perfect— 
‘have forgiven.’ 

In Lk,, clause 1, the words 'Our’ and 'which art in 
the heavens,’ and the whole of clauses 4 and 8, are 
omitted by a few ancient authorities, and, in conse- 
quence, have been rejected by the RV. Yet the TR of 
Lk. is attested by the majority of the MSS. If we go 
behind these witnesses, and, in spite of their evidence, 
accept the shorter Lukan form, it will perhaps follow 
that the rejected clauses were never parts of the Prayer, 
as taught by Christ, but are later amplifications, which 
obtained a place in Mt., and thence were copied into the 
Lukan text. 

Clause 6 in Lk. explains the corresponding words in 
Mt. In the latter ‘as* is not of strict proportion, but 
of general condition. It cannot be, as is sometimes 
stated in devotional exegesis, that we are to pray God 
to measure His boundless pity by our imperfect attempts 
to forgive; but we plead that we have endeavoured to 
remove what would be a bar to His grant of pardon; 
and this is expressed clearly in Lk., 'for we ourselves 
also forgive.* 

The Doxology which is not found in the oldest MSS, 
Is contained m the majority of copies. The evidence 
of the ancient versions is divided. Some of the Fathers, 
in commenting on the Lord’s Prayer, take no account 
of a Doxology; but Chrysostom and others recognize 
it, and note its connexion with the preceding petitions. 
If the Doxology be not an integral part of the Matthaan 
text, it is certainly of very great antiquity. It may have 


been interpolated from a Liturgy; for it is now admitted 
that hturgical forms existed in the earliest days of 
Christianity, although perhaps at first they were un- 
written, and were transmitted orally. 

The word in clause 5 which we have provisionally 
rendered ‘ daily ’ was of doubtful import in early times, 
for different interpretations have been given by the 
ancients. 

Origen (3rd cent.), the neatest textual critic of primitive 
days says that the word (epiousios) was cornea by the 
Evangelists, and is not found in earlier Greek writers . Among 
the Syrians, one Version (Curetonian) has m Mt. ‘bread 
constant of the day,’ in Lk. ‘bread constant of every day’; 
in Lk. the Lewis Version (not extant in Mt.) has the same as 
the Curetonian; in Mt. the Pesh. has ‘bread of our need to- 
day ’ in Lk. ‘ bread of our need daily.* The ancient Latin 
rendering of epicnmos was * daily ’ This is read now in the 
Vulgate in Lk., but in Mt. was altered by .Jerome to ' super- 
substantial.’ The term is derived either from epi and lenai, 
‘to come upon,’ ‘succeed,’ ‘be continual’; or from ept 
and ousia, ‘upon substance,’ i.e. ‘added to, or adapted to, 
substance.’ The Syriac rendering ‘ constant’ comes from 
the first derivation; thesecond derivation permits theirother 
rendering ‘of our need,’ bread 'adapted to our human sub- 
stance* Jerome’s rendering in Mt. takes epiousios in a 
spiritual sense, ‘something added to natural substance,* 
In either case ‘bread’ may be taken in an earthly or a 
heavenly sense. The fulness of Scnptural language justi- 
fies the widest application of the term. If we adopt the 
derivation from lenai ‘ to come,’ the bread epiousios will 
be — (i) whatsoever is needed for the coming day, to be 
sought in daily morning prayer — ‘give us to-day’; (ii) 
whatsoever is needed for the coming days of life. The 
petition becomes a prayer for the presence of Him who has 
revealed Himself as ‘ the Bread.’ Another application, the 
coming feast in the Kingdom of God (cf. Lk 14^5)^ seems 
excluded by the reference to the present tune in both 
Evangelists. 

In clause 8 the Greek may be the genitive case of ho 
ponSros, ‘the evil one,’ or of to ponMront where the 
article to is generic, ‘ the evil, ’ ‘ whatsoever is evil.’ The 
Greek is indefinite, and commentators have taken the 
words in both applications. 

We have already observed that the longer readings in 
the Lukan form of the Praver may be due to the attempts 
of copyists to harmonize the text with the form found in 
their days in Mt. Some may further argue that the two 
forms are different reminiscences of the same instruction. 
If it beheld that the Gospels are late compositions, in which, 
long after the events recorded, certain unknown writers 
gathered together, without method, or accurate knowledge, 
such traditions as had reached them, it will be as justifiable 
as it is convenient to treat all related passages as mere 
varying traditions of the same original But if it be ad- 
mitted that the Evangelists were accurate and well-informed 
historians, there is no ground for identifying the Prayer in 
Lk. with that in Mt. They occupy different places m the 
history. Mt. records the Prayer as part of a discourse. 
It was delivered unasked, as a specimen of right prayer, in 
contrast to the hypocritical and superstitious habits which 
the Master condemned; and it is followed by an instruction 
on forgiveness. The occasion in Lk. is altogether different. 
Christ had been engaged in prayen then, in response to a 
request, He delivered a form for the use of His disciples, 
and enforced the instruction by a parable and exhortations 
teaching the power of earnestness in prayer. The differences 
of text, especially if the shorter readings in Lk. be adopted, 
distinguish the one form from the other; and it is unreason- 
able to deny that the Master would, if necessary, repeat 
instructions on an important subject. 

The Prayer Is rightly named ‘the Lord’s,* because 
it owes to the Master its form and arrangement; but 
many of the sentiments may be paralleled in Jewish 
writings, and are ultimately based on the teachings of 
the OT. 

In a work accessible to the ordinary reader. Sayings of 
ihe Jewish Fathers (ed. 0. Taylor), we read (ch. v. 30); *R. 
Jehudah ben Thema said. Be strong as a lion^ to do the 
will of thy Father which is in heaven.’ In ch. iv. 7 (n. 8) 
examples are given of the use of ‘ the Name’ as a substitute 
for titles of the Almighty, and including all that they imply. 
The Rabbinical doctrine of the correspondence of the upper 
with the lower world is exemplified by Taylor^ch. iii. 16 n. 
Hill^saidof askullfloatingonthewat6r(ii. 7), ‘ Because thou 
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drownedst, they drowned fhee, and in the end they that 
drowned thee snail be drowned’; which illustrates clause 
6 of the Prayer. From Talmudic prayers are quoted (p. 1 28) 
the petitions: ‘May it be thy will to deliver us from e'^^ 
man, evil chance,’ etc.; and ‘Bring me not mto the l^nds 
of sin, nor into the hands of temptation ' In the OT we 
may compare with clause 1, Is 63^®; clause 2, Ex 20'; 
clauses 2, 3, Zee. 14®; clause 4, Ps 1032° 1356; clause 5, 
Ex 16S Pr 30°; clause 6, Ob The Doxology may be 
compared with 1 Ch 29^i. 

It is remarkable that there is no instance in the NT of 
the use of the Prayer by the disciples, but the scanti- 
ness of the records forbids an adverse conclusion. 
There is in 2 Ti 4^8 what seems to be an allusion to 
clause 8, and to the Doxology, in relation to St. Paul’s 
experience. The first word of the Prayer in our Lord’s 
vernacular and in the Evangelists’ translation is 
alluded to in Ro 8«, Gal 48. It is doubtful whether an 
Oriental would consider that he had satisfied the re- 
quirements of the ‘thus’ and the ‘whensoever’ by 
ex tempore or other devotions, which merely expressed 
the sentiments of the Prayer. In any case, from early 
days the oplmon has prevailed in the Church that the 
use of the actual words is an essential part of every act 
of worship. G. H. Gwilliam. 

LORD'S SUPPER.— See Euchaeist. 


LORDS OP THE PHILISTINES,— The chieftains or 
‘tyrants’ of the five Philistine cities, Gaza, Ashkelon, 
Ashdod, Ekron, and Gath. Wherever they are men- 
tioned (Jos 133, Jg 33 163* 3- 18* 27- *8, 1 S 53- n 6^ 18 

77 293- «• 1 Oh 121®) the word translated ‘lord’ is 

a peculiar one, being identical with the Heb. word 
for ‘axle.* Once (1 S 1830) the Heb. word for ‘pnnees’ 
is applied to them. Probably the peculiar word is a 
native Philistine title. Their functions, so far as can 
be gathered from the OT, were the same as those of 
petty kings. George A, Barton. 

LO-RUHAMAH. — See Hosea. Lo-ammi. 


LOTHASUBUS (1 Es 9<*).— A corruption of Hashua 
in Neh 8*. 

LOTS.-* See Magic (567 f ),Urim and Thummim, Purim- 

LOTUS TREES.— The correct (RV) tr of tse^ciun 
(Job 4031* , AV ‘shady trees’), the haunt of Behemoth 
\%.e. the hippopotamus). The tree is probably = tin* 
Arab, d&l, the ‘dom-tree,’ and must not be confused with 
the Egyptian water-lilies. It is a prickly shrub found 
in N Africa and S. Europe. W Ewing. 

LOVE, LOVER, LOVELY, BELOVED.— 

1. ‘Love’ (noun and verb, native Eng) represents a 
single Heb. word, which ranged, like the Eng. term, from 
(1) sensuous, and often (though not necessarily) evil, desire 
(as in Gn 26“, 2 S 13^ Jer 233), through {2) family affection 
and natural frxendship (Gn 222. Ex 21°, 1 S ISi®, 2 S 
up to (3) the highest spiritual passion. Under ^3) comes 
(a) J"'8 love to Israel, to the righteous, etc. (Dt 43^ 7’* , 
1 K 10®, Hos 31 91s IP 14^ Zeph Jer 22, Is 43* 
48W 63®, Mai P, Ps 11* 47* 78“ 872 1468, Pr 312 Si’, 2 Ch 
211 98); and (6) Israel's love to J" , His name, word, ways, 
etc. (e g in Ex 208, pt 6° etc.. Neh P; 1 K 33— same verb 
as in 111; Ps 511 3123 nei ngs’ etc; Mic d®). Under a 
strong synonym meanmg to cleave to or hang upon, J"' is 
said (Dt 7’) to have *set his love upon' Israel, and the saint 
(Ps 9111) to have 'set his love upon' J". Passages coming 
under (p) are relatively numerous, and date from the re- 
demption of the Exodus. The instances of (a) we have 
enumerated in full; none of these is certainly earlier 
than Hosea, who first represented the covenant of Jehovah 
as a spousal contract. In similar connexion, J'^'.-j love to 
His people is poetically expressed by a word, of twofold 
form, signifying ‘darling’ (‘beloved,’ etc.), in Dt 3312, 
Is 51, Ps 603 1272; this term figures much in Canticles. * Love 
does not appear with this association in Gn.; but the phrase 
‘walked with God,’ of 522 m 6® (also Mic O®, Mai 2«). 
conveys the idea of companionship Several other Heb. 
synonyms occur, of limited use and slight significance. 
Lover (OT) is used in the evil meanmg of (1) — p<ira7n<?ur, 
and in sense (2) above — a derivative (in Heb.) from 
the main stem first referred to. Lovely in 2 S I33a=» 
lovable. For ‘ greatly beloved’ in Dn 933 RVm. 


LOT.— The son of Haran, brother of Abraham. His 
name seems clearly derived from a root meamng to 
wrap dosely. The account of his life is contained in 
Gn 113’-14w 19. He was born in Ur, and went with 
Abraham to Haran, and thence to Canaan. He accom- 
panied Abraham in much of his wandering. The 
separation between them (ch. 13) was due to a quarrel 
between their herdsmen, each having great possessions 
of cattle. As a result, Lot dwelt in the cities of the 
plain, making his home in Sodom. Dunng the ex- 
pedition of Chedorlaomer (ch. 14) he was carried away 
captive, and rescued by Abraham. In ch. 19 is narrated 
the escape of Lot and his daughters from Sodom, with 
the subsequent incidents. The city of Zoar, where they 
dwelt for a time, is possibly the ZoaraotZoSr of Josephus, 
at the S.E. extremity of the Dead Sea, in the modem 
Ghdr es-SSfieh, a well-watered region. The mountain 
to which he finally went is doubtless the mountainous 
region later known as Moab. The story of the daughters 
of Lot (19*0-38) IS now usually considered to be not 
history, but a traditional account of the origin of the 
two nations, Moab and Ammon. The basis of the story 
is partly popular etymology of the two names; while 
it is prompted chiefly by national rivalry and hostility. 
That Lot was a righteous man (2 P 2’- *) may be granted 
in a relative sense, in comparison with the Sodomites; 
but he shows no great strength of character. 

Lot's wife. — The historical character of the story of 
Lot’s wife and her transformation into a piUar of 
salt is doubtful: it may have ansen from the 
peculiarities of the cliffs in the vicimty of the Dead 
Sea. At its S.W. extremity is a range of cliffs 6 miles 
long and 600 feet high, called Jehei Usdum, ‘the mountain 
of Sodom.* These consist of crystalhzed rock salt, 
covered with chalky limestone and gypsum, and curi- 
ously furrowed and worn, so as sometimes to resemble 
a human figure. George R. Berry. 

LOTAN.— A Horite clan (Gn 3638- ». 29 « i Ch I*®. 89). 


Love, like joy (wh. see), holds a unique place in the 
IsraeUte as compared with other religions, as it signifies 
the redprocoZ affection of God and people. According to 
Greek philosophy, the gods are as much above human 
affection as inanimate things are below it: ‘for friend- 
ship demands reciprocity; but relationship with God 
admits of no return of love, and therefore of no love in 
the proper sense, for it would be preposterous if any one 
said that he loves Zeus I’ {Magna Moralia), The 
sentiment of the OT is just the opposite of this; J" calls 
Israel ‘the seed of Abraham, my friend’ (Is 418; cf. 
Pss 91. 116 etc). In several of the texts referred to 
under (3) above, usages (a) and (6) are correlative; the 
people’s love to J'* presupposes and grows out of J'^’s 
love to it. The fact that the word denoting this affection 
comes from the sphere of conjugal love and of friend- 
ship imports reciprocity; see, in illustration, Ex 33**, 
Hos 2W-88 111-*, Is 623-6 63’**o. The Divine Wisdom 
says, in Pr 8*’, ‘I love them that love me,' conditioning 
J*”s affection on the return made to it (cf. Jn 1423 15*- “). 
Yet it was not because of the greatness or the worth of 
this people that J'^ ‘chose’ them — the case was quite 
otherwise — but out of His unmerited goodness and His 
faithful regard for their forefathers (Dt 7’®- d*®-, Ezk 
163-1*; cf. Ro 5’^ ); the characteristic saying of 1 Jn 4*®, 
‘We love, because he first loved us,’ equally applies 
to the OT redemption. The union of affection between 
J'^ and Israel, grounded on the covenant with the 
fathers and the redemption from Egypt, is the dis- 
tinctive and vital element in the OT doctrine of love. 
‘Love’ becomes increasingly prominent in the pro- 
phetic speech as the relations between God and people 
become increasingly strained, dunng the national down- 
fall and exile; see esp. Hosea and Deutero-lsatah. 

The character of J^, ‘the Holy One of Israel,* gives 
to His love its qualities — purity, intensity, selflessness, 
fidelity; reciprocal love calls forth like qualities in His 
people (see the relevant expressions of love to J** in 
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the Psalms). Israel’s sin Is the base requital it has 
rendered, see Dt 324*6, Is 51 4 63^ 10, Mic 63* , Jer 
2® 3*, Mai 1® 6, Neh God's love is kindness, loving- 

kindness (see artt : very frequent) , to those in any degree 
worthy and approved becoming ddight, joy, in special 
cases it is mercy (wh. see) toward the weak, sinful, 
needy — ‘mercy’ is more conspicuous than ‘love’ m the 
OT, and looks beyond the covenant-bond. God’s love 
breaks into grief, anger, wrath, threatening (the reaction of 
affronted love) against the faithless and wanton (Dt 
77 -*1, Ps 7840, Is 638*. Am S**- etc.); it burns with 
jealousy, when its chosen are seduced into idolatry 
and vice — J'^’s loathing of Israel’s corruption reveals at 
once the punty of His nature and the zeal of His affection 
(Ex 205, Nu 2511, Dt 29*3'2i, Zeph 1*8, Jer 444 etc). 
For the same reason, there is in Him a ‘jealousy over 
Zion,’ etc., when His ‘beloved* is injured or wronged 
(J1 2*8, Zee 1*4 etc.). Is lO®® 42*-6 etc., adumbrate 
the inclusion of ‘the nations* in the covenant; and 
Ps 100. 103*3-16 1458-*3, Jon 4** reveal a universal and 
truly humane love in J" (cf. Lk 229-32, Tit 34). 

^ 2. The Greek language discriminated in expressing love: 
it distin^ished (1) sexual love, eros; (2) family love, 
natural affection, s/ome; (3) social love, friendship, philia; 
(4) sometimes, in a broader ethical sense, philanthropia, 
humanity, kindn^. The LXX translators, though not 
consistent in their usage, enlisted (5) agape to denote 
religious love, the love of God to man or Tna.n to God, or 
of man to man under God’s covenant (Lv 19*®) — i.e. love 
suffused with religion. The lower lands of love, (1) and (2), 
they eiroress by philia — eras is avoided; agape, however, 
encroaches here upon philia. The verb agapad (or -azo; 
noun agape rare outside of Scripture) was used in all 
periods of Greek synon3nnously with phileo, implying 
in distinction therefrom affection rather than passion, and 
practical affection, love shown by signs, rather than senti- 
ment. 'The AV, aJfter the Latin cantos (chantas), rendered 
agape in NT 30 times by * charity,* which RV has 
corrected to ‘love.’ Being a term of the heart, free from 
debasing and narrow associations, agape was suitable for 
Biblical use. In the NT vocabulary of love, (1) never occurs 
— ‘lust’ represents the evil eros; agape and philia are the 
prevailing synonyms (verbs agapad and phileo), the latter 
sometimes replacing the former in application to the 
higher love, with the connotation of endearment or in- 
timacy; see Jn 529 and 16*" (a guost-family affection), 
113* 36— .^poken about Jesus (agapad in v.®), 202 (agapad, 
in parallels), 21*5®- (no idle variation); and in 1 Co I622, 
where the negative coalesces with the verb (‘If any one 
is no friend of the Lord’), storge (2) is found m its 
ne^tive in Ro 13*, 2 Ti 33; and in the peculiar compound 
of Ro 12*9, the adjective ‘ tenderly-affectioned.’ In Tit 3* 
Paul speaks of ‘the philanthropy (4) of God.’ ‘Beloved* 
(‘well- ’ ‘dearly-’) represents a derivative of ag^ad, used 
of Christ, or ChristianSj as dear to God; and of Christians, 
as dear to fellow-believers. It is synon3unous with 
‘brethren’; this usage is frequent in salutations and 
apostrophes. ‘Lovely* in Ph 4® reproduces an adjective 
akin to philia (3) — amiable’ or ‘affectionate.’ There are 
several NT Gr. compounds of phil-, rendered ‘ love of — 'and 
‘lover(s) of — 

agapd (agapad), signifying primarily a voluntary, 
active affection, has brought from the LXX into the 
NT the deeper sense of spiritual affection, the love that 
links God and man and unites soul and soul in the 
Divine communion. Like philia, it implies reciprocity, 
fellowship,— if not existing, then desired and sought. 

The Apostle John gives the final and complete NT 
doctrine of love, (a) The love of God John sees ‘per- 
fected* in those who ‘love one another* and thus ‘keep 
God’s commands,' from whose souls accordingly ‘fear* 
is ‘cast out,’ who ‘abide’ wholly in the realm of love 
that is constituted by the one Spirit dwelling in their 
hearts (1 Jn 2® S** 4***- *«-2i); -by such love men are 
‘perfected into one,’ even as Christ is ‘one’ with the 
Father by virtue of the love subsisting eternally between 
them (Jn 172i-»; cf. Mt 3*^ 17«)— there is love’s prime 
fountain. Gradually, almost timidly, OT saints had 
learned to speak of J^’s ‘love’ to men; Christ builds 
everything upon this. Coming from His ‘bosom’ (Jn 
1*3), He knows the Father’s love, and seeks to convey it 
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to and share it with His brethren. His mission is to 
‘ show the Father, ’ — to declare how much, and to what 
effect, ‘God loves the world' (Jn 3*8^ 1725^ etc.), 
‘ thankless and evil ' though it is (Lk fi®®) . In love which 
heaps kindness on the worst and seeks out the most 
ahenated, lies the perfection’ of God in His character 
of Father (Mt 548, Lk 15 etc. ; cf. Ro 24, Col I2if ). The 
bestowment of ‘the Son of his love,’ ‘the only be- 
gotten,’ on our race, and the sacrifice of that Son’s hfe 
for man’s redemption, display with infimte force and 
effect the love of the Father towards His unworthy 
children; see Jn 1*4 3*4-*9, Ro S®*® (‘love of God,’ or 
‘of Christ,’ means always in Paul God’s, or Christ’s, 
love to man) 832, i jn 49f 14, Col 1** . The love which 
God thus ‘commends’ subsisted in Him apart from and 
anterior to this proof; it actuates all God’s dealings 
with mankind, — m creation, providence, and moral 
discipline (Mt 54® 33 10295, ja ii7f , 1 p 419). ‘Love 

IS of God,’ since ‘God is love’; it comes from Him, 
being absolutely in Him; ‘love’ gives the best con- 
ception we can form of God’s nature. Since its objects 
are pitiable, God’s redeeming love is mercy (Lk 1®®, 
Eph 24, Tit 3®, 1 P 1® — ‘love’ predominates in the 
NT. as ‘mercy’ in the OT); and as men are sinful and 
undeserving, love wears the form of grace (wh. see: 
Paul's favourite terra, as ‘love’ is John’s). God’s 
‘good-will ’ (or ‘ pleasure ’) is His love taking determinate 
expression (Lk 2*4 1232, 1 Co I®*, Eph etc.), His 
‘kindness’ is love in its considerateness or bounty 
(Lk 636, po 24); His ‘long-suffering’ is love in its 
patience, restraining anger and delaying chastise- 
ment (Ro 24 922, 1 Ti 1*6, 1 P 320). Jesus Christ is 
not the mere channel of the Father’s good-wiH; He 
shares in it infimtely — ‘the love of God’ is seen 
in ‘the love of Christ'^ (Ro 83® »», 2 Co 6*4. Gal 220, 
Eph 3*9; cf. Jn 10**-*® 13* 34 1421, Rev 1® etc.). 
Ja 4® testifies to a ‘jealous yearning* in the Holy Spirit, 
over Chnstians infected with 'love of the world’; cf. 
Eph 4*3, Is 63*0. 

(b) The love of Christians towards Ood and Christ is 
the heart’s response to the Father’s love exhibited m 
Christ (1 Jn 4*9). This is not spontaneous on man’s 
part, but comes by ‘knowing the love of Christ that 
surpasses knowledge’ (Eph 3*®, Ro 5*^^ , Eph 28-® 
3*7-*9, Jn 15*6 1723). Grateful and obedient love to God 
results from faith (wh. see: ‘faith and love,’ also ‘faith, 
hope, love,’ are companions; 1 Co 13*®, 1 Th 1®, 1 Ti 1*4, 
Philem® etc.) in Jesus Christ — His mission and sacrifice 
for sin, His Person recogmzed as the full representation 
of the mind of God (2 Co 44-«, Gai 5«, Eph 5*f ; cf. 28, 
1 P 1®* , 1 Jn 4*8 19); it is the ’fruit’ and evidence 
of the Holy Spirit* s indwelling, who is the Father’s ‘ gift ' 
of love to His reconciled children (Gal S*®, 1 Co 2*2, 
Ro 5®, 1 Jn 4*3< ). ' Abba, Father!* was the cry of this 
new-born filial love (Ro 8*®, Gal 49). Its antithesis is 
found in ‘the love of the world,’ of ‘self,’ ‘pleasure,’ 
‘money’ (1 Jn 2*6®, Ja 44, 2 Ti S®-®, Lk 16*3f , Jn 
15*9-24). Love towards God is the fundamental law of 
man’s nature, broken by his transgression — a law pro- 
claimed in comprehensive terms in the OT, recalled by 
Jesus and recogmzed by the true Israelite (Mt 223*’); 
the false professors of Judaism ‘had not the love of 
God in them,’ for indeed they ‘had not known Him’ 
or they would have ’received’ His messenger, they 
would have ‘loved’ His Son (Lk 1142, Jn 638 42£ 342 «). 
The world’s radical hostility towards God shows itself in 
unbelief towards Christ, and consequent persecution of 
Christians (Jn 15*»-163, Ro 8^ *8 Gal 4*9, 1 Jn 3*2« ). 
Love towards God (and Christ) renovates and purifies 
the heart, inspires a constant self-devotion, and makes 
the perfect vision of God the object of fervent anticipa- 
tion (1 P l*-9- *8*23, Eph 43* 6®, Col 3*2-*®, 1 Jn 3*-» 4**, 
Rev 2V 223^-, Jn 1428 172*). To cherish this love to 
the Father is to live as one who has learnt Christ ’ ; it is 
to follow in His steps, with the certainty of arriving 
where He is (Jn 17«ff- IS**- Eph Thus one 
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wins ‘the crown of life’ (Ja 1“, Rev Ro 8*®*®®); 
hence the coupling of ‘love and hope’ (wh. see). 

(c) If love to God is rekindled by the knowledge of 
God’s love to man in Christ, this holds no less of 
man's love to man, to which most NT instances of the 
word refer. This was the matter of ‘the second com- 
mandment’ of Jesus, which is ‘like unto the first and 
great commandment,’ and is grounded equally with it 
upon creation and the true order of the world (Mt 22®®® ). 
Sm, brought in by ‘the wicked one,’ confounded this 
order, planting hate, lust, deceit, the destroyers of love 
and life, in human nature (Jn 1 Jn 3^®, Ja 
4». 11); this whole evil brood Paul traces to wilful 
ignorance of God (Ro Eph In ‘laying 

down his life for us * Jesus Christ has laid the foundation 
of a new empire of love, a regime and fashion of life the 
opposite of that inaugurated by Cain (1 Jn 3^®; cf. 
1 P 2 Co 51“ , Eph 431-5®, Col li®, Tit 3®-7). The 
‘new commandment’ is, after all, ‘the old command- 
ment which’ men ‘had from the beginning’ (1 Jn 2^0; 
God’s Fatherly love manifest in the unstinted bounties 
of nature, which visit ‘just and unjust’ every day, 
dictates to His ‘children’ love to ‘enemies* and kind- 
ness to ‘the evil’ (Mt ‘The love ot Christ,’ 

reaffirming and immensely reinforcing the pnmeval 
law, ‘constrains us’ to *hve no longer to ourselves but 
to him' (2 Co 6^-1*); in living to Him one lives for His 
Church and for humanity (Eph 6®®® , Mt 25®^-^®, 1 Co 
81“ , Ro 11“ , 1 Jn 316, Eph 3®-®, Col 1^-^), ‘K a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar’ (1 Jn 2» 4®®f-; cf. Tit li®); true love ever speaks 
in beneficent deed (Ja 1®^ 2i®* , 1 Jn 3“® ). The terms 
of Christ’s redemption bind His redeemed to human 
service; they have become both witnesses and engaged 
parties to God’s covenant of grace in Christ made with 
mankind (Jn 1®» e®®* «i, Mt 10® 26®®, Mk 16i®, Lk 24«« , 
Ac 1®, Ro 612-®!, Col 1®3, 1 Jn 2®, Rev 6® etc,). The 
gift of the Spirit is bestowed expressly with this world- 
aim in view; the salvation of each sinner is a step 
towards and an earnest of the world’s salvation (Mt 6i®* 
13»®, Ja 11®, 1 P 2®, Eph 37® , Gal 3“). The love of God 
must reach the world and rule the world through those 
who know it in ‘knowing the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ G. G. Findlay. 

LOVE FEAST (Agape).— The Love Feast of the 
Christian Church in Apostolic times was a common 
meal of which all the brethren partook, and was still 
connected with the Eucharist. The ‘ breaking of bread 
from house to house’ (Ac 2®®) probably included both 
under the title ‘the Lord’s Supper’ (1 Co 11®®). From 
Ac 207 we gather that the religious exercises of the 
Love Feast were prolonged till dawn, and ended with 
the Eucharist. The scandalous behaviour, which St. 
Paul was constrained to rebuke at Connth in a.d. 57-58 
(1 Co 1117-®*), shows that not all who came to the Love 
Feast were in a fit condition to communicate. More 
serious evils still were introduced by false teachers 
described by Jude i®; ‘they who are hidden rocks at 
your love feasts when they feast with you, shepherds 
that without fear feed themselves.’ The writer is 
dependent on 2 P 21®: ‘spots are they and blemishes, 
revelling in their love feasts, while they feast with you.* 

In spite of the disorders, which marred the religious 
value of these social club-feasts and led in the end 
to their suppression, they lasted for a considerable 
period. Ignatius of Antioch wrote to the Smyrnasans 
(c. 8): I It is not lawful apart from the bishop either 
to baptize or to hold a love feast,* in a context which 
proves that the Agape included the Eucharist. Ter- 
tuHian (Apol, e. xxxix.) gives a vivid description of the 
feast explained by its own name. 

-The participants, before reclining, taste first of prayer 
to God. ^ much is eaten as satisfies the craving of hunger: 
as much is drunk as befits the chaste. _ They sa 3 ^ is enough, 

to worship God; they talk as those who^know Siat the^ Lord 


is one of their auditors. After manual ablution and the 
bnnging m of lights, each is asked to stand forth and 
as he can, a hymn to God, either one from the Holy S<*nptur«3 
or one of his own composing. This is a proof of the measuie 
of our dnnking. As the feast commenced with prayer, so it 
IS closed with prayer.’ 

The food consisted of bread, fish, and vegetables. 
The pictures of the Love Feasts in the catacombs mve 
fish a prominent place. Interesting specimens of 
prayers used at them are found in the Didachc. The 
direction to give thanks ‘after ye are satished’ plainly 
associates the prayer with the Love Feast rather than 
the Eucharist (c. 10): — 

‘We give Thee thanks, Holy Father, for Thy Holy Name 
which Thou hast made to tabernacle in our hearts, and for 
the knowledge and faith and immortality, which Thou hast 
made known unto us through Thy Servant Icsms, Thine is t ho 
glory for ever and ever. Thou, Almighty Master, (iicist 
create all things for Thy Name’s sake, and didst give food 
and drink unto men for enjoyment, that they might render 
thanks to Thee; but didst bestow upon us spintual food 
and dnnk and eternal life through Thy Seivant. . . .’ 

The separation of the Love Feast from the Euciiari'^t 
seems to have been due, in the first instance, to the 
action of the Roman Government, always jealoms of 
secret societies. Pliny’s letter to Trajan speaks of 
the celebration of the Eucharist in the early morning 
as followed by a simple meal, which had been lelt otf 
since the issue of the edict forbidding dubs. On the 
other hand, fear of calummes regarding any more or 
secret feast, and experience of disorders like tlio.se which 
prevailed at Corinth, were motives which from time to 
time hindered the practice in certain districts, and 
finally extinguished it. A. E. BfRN. 

LOVINGKINDNESS . — Two ideas are blended m 
this expressive word; it denotes kindness which .springs 
from the loyalty of love. It is the frequent tr. (30 times 
in the AV, 42 times in the RV) of the Heb. word chesedfi, 
which G. A, Smith renders ‘leal love' {Book of the 
Twdve Prophets, i. 243 n). The EV most frequently 
tr. chesedh ‘mercy’ and not seldom ‘kindness.’ The 
Amer. RV gives ‘lovingkindness' uniformly when the 
reference is to God’s love to man. The adoption of 
this helpful suggestion would bnng out the connexion 
between ‘lovingkindness’ as a fundamental attribute 
of the Divine nature (Ex 34“i etc.), its poetic personi- 
fication (Ps 42® 57® 89“), and the appeal to God to 
be true to Himself, — to save and to redeem ‘for His 
lovingkindness’ sake’ (Ps 6^ 44®® II51). For the 
combination of ‘ lovingkindness' with ‘faithfulness* 
see Ps 89, where each word occurs seven time.s, and cf- 
La 3®®^ , Is 55®. Cf. also Love. J. G. Tasker. 

LOZON (1 Es 5®3)« Darken, Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®®. 

LUBIM. — The name of a people, standing in EV for 
the Libyans in Nah 3», 2 Ch 12® 16®, and replaced by 
the word ‘Libyans’ itself in Dn 11*®. These were a 
very ancient people living west of Egypt, who were 
subdued by the Egyptians at an early date and long 
fumistied mercenaty soldiers to their armies. At 
length they invaded Egypt, subdued it in the 10th cent. 
B.c , and established a powerful dynasty, of which the 
Biblical Shishak was the founder. Probably Lubim 
should be read for Ludim (wh. see) in certain pas- 
sages. Cf. Lbhabim. J. P. M‘ Curdy, 

LITOAS, Philera « (AV), for Luke (wh. see). 

LT70IFER.— In Is 14i* occurs the phrase *hdlM 
{hdSl) ben shachar* commonly but incorrectly rendered 
'Lucifer son of the morning,* as if the expre.ssion hdgi 
(heUU) must mean ‘the morning-star’ (cf. AVm and RV 
* day-star*) . In this connexion, helSl {hM) can denote 
only the waning of some luminary, as it is forcibly 
compared with the impending fate of the then king of 
Babylon, whose utter destruction the prophet is engaged 
in foretelling. The waning luminary intended by the 
author may probably have been only the old moon 
crescent seen at dawn, just about to disappear. It 
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could scarcely have been a mornmg-star, whose chief 
point would be its brightness. This allusion to a 
waning luminary possibly reflects some myth similar 
to the Greek Phaethon legend (Gunkel, Schopfung und 
Chaos, 132-134). From a supposed reference in Lk 
10*^* and Rev to this passage in Isaiah, the name 
‘Lucifer’ came to be used synonymously with ‘Satan.’ 

N. A. Koenig. 

LUOrCJS. — 1. A ‘consul of the Romans' (1 Mac 
15^®^ ), who transmitted the decree of the senate in 
favour of the Jews. Probably the reference is to 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso, consul in b.c. 139. 2. Of 
Gyrene, one of certain prophets and teachers at Antioch 
m Syria, mentioned in Acts 13i, to whom it was re- 
vealed that Paul and Barnabas should be separated for 
the work to which they had been called. The sugges- 
tion that he was the same person as St. Luke, the 
Evangelist, has nothing to support it, 3. Mentioned in 
Ro 1621, as sending greetings to the brethren at Rome. 
Possibly the same person as 2, but of this there is no 
certain proof. Mobley Stevenson. 

LUCRE. — The Eng. word ‘lucre* is in AV always 
qualified by the adj. ‘filthy,’ because the word itself had 
not then the offensive meaning it has now, Erasmus 
speaks of God turning men s wickedness ‘into the lucre 
and encreace of .godlynesse.’ It simply meant gain. 
Filthy lucre means sordid gain. 

L17B, LT7D1M. — Usually supposed to stand fpr the 
country and people of Lydia (wh. see). In Gh 
(1 Ch 1*7) Lud is named as one of the ‘sons* of Shem, 
along with the well-known Elam, Asshur, and Aram, 
and the uncertain Arpachshad. In this list the Elamites 
at least are not Semitic, but are regarded as such by 
reason of association with the Babylonians. In a similar 
way the Lydians may be associated here with the Semitic 
Assynans, whose rule once extended to the borders of 
the Lydian empire. No better explanation has been 
given, and they are at any rate an Asiatic people. 

On the other hand, Ludim is given as the name of one of 
the descendants of Mizraim (Egypt) in Gn 10** (1 Ch 1**) 
in a list of peoples all undoubtedly Afncan. Here 
there can be no question of Asiatic Lydians, and ex- 
perts are divided as to whether an unknown African 
people is referred to, or whether we are to read Lubim 
(wh. see). This reading would suit equally well Jer 
46*, and even the singular form Lud might with advan- 
tage be emended into Lub in Ezk 27*o 30®, Is 66**. 

J. F. M'Cuedy. 

LTJHITH.-— The ascent of ‘Luhith’ (Is 15®) is prob- 
ably the path called the ‘descent or going down of 
Horonaim,’ the latter lying, probably, higher than 
Luhith (cf. Jer 48®), The way leading through Wddy 
Bene HammSd, from the district of Zoar to the eastern 
plateau, may be intended. The Onomasticon places 
Luhith between Areopolis and Zoar. It is not now 
known. W. Ewing. 

LUKE (EVANGELIST).— Luke, a companion of St. 
Paul, is mentioned in Col 4*^ Philem 2 Ti 4**, in all 
three places in connexion with Mark. He is generally 
beheved to be the author of the Third Gospel and Acts, 
and therefore a frequent fellow-traveller with the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. (See art. Acts of the Apostles for 
proofs, and for his place of origin.) He has been identi- 
fied, but without probabiUty, with Lucius of Cyrena 
(Ac 13*). He may have been converted by St. Paul, 
possibly at Tarsus, where he could have studied medicine. 
Tertullian calls St. Paul his ‘illuminator’ and ‘master’ 
(adv. Marc, iv. 2), which perhaps has this meaning; but 
it may be a mere conjecture. Luke joined St. Paul 
on his Second Missionary Journey, apparently for the 
first time, at Troas. He was not an eye-witness of the 
Gospel events (Lk 1*), but had ample means of getting 
information from those who had been. He was a Gentile 
(cf. Col 4*«^* and v.w); thus he could not have been of 
the Seventy, or the companion of Cleopas (Lk 24*»* **), as 
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some have thought He was a doctor (Col 4*®), and 
perhaps had attended St. Paul in hzs illnesses A 
tradition, perhaps of the 6th cent., makes him a painter, 
who had made a picture of the Virgin. He was possibly 
of servile origin; his name, which seems to be an abbrevi- 
ation of Lucanus, Lucius, Lucilius, or Lucianus, may 
well have been a slave’s name, and physicians were often 
slaves. Chrysostom and Jerome take him for ‘the 
brother whose praise in the gospel’ is spread abroad 
(2 Co 8*®; see art. Gospel). Other traditions connect 
him with Achaia, Bithynia, or Alexandria; some assign 
to him a martyr’s crown. A. J. Maclean. 

LUKE, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 1. The Third 
Gospel in the Early Church.— Of 2nd cent, writers the 
following can without doubt be said to have known the 
Gospel or to imply its previous composition- Justin 
Martyr (c. 150 ad.), who gives particulars found in 
Lk. only; Tatian, his pupil, who included it in his 
Harmony (the Dtatessaron); Celsus (c. a.d. 160 or c, 177), 
who refers to the genealogy of Jesus from Adam; the 
Clementine Homilies (2nd cent.); the Gospel of pseudo-- 
Peter, a Docetic work (c. a.d. 165? Swete); the Testor- 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs, a Jewish-Chnstian work 
(before A.D. 135, Sinker in Smith’s Diet, of Christ. Biog.); 
the Epistle of the Church of Lyons and Vienne (a.d. 177); 
Marcion, who based his Gospel upon Lk. and abbreviated 
It [this is certain — as against the hypothesis that Lk. 
is later than, and an expansion of, Marcion, as the 
Tubingen school maintained — from the evidence of 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Epiphamus; from the exact 
similarity of style between the portions which are not 
in Marcion and those which are; and for other reasons] ; 
the Valentmians; and Heracleon, who wrote a com- 
mentary upon it. The first writers who name Luke in 
connexion with it are Irenseus and the author of the 
Muratonan Fragment (perhaps Hippolytus), Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alexandria — all at the end of the 2nd 
century. If we go back earlier than any of the writers 
named above, we note that Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and the Didache writer perhaps knew Lk.; 
but we cannot be certain if their quotations are from 
Mt. or from Lk. or from some third document now lost, 
or even from oral tradition. Yet Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp probably quote Acts, and the 
title of the Didache seems to come from Ac and this 
presupposes the circulation of Luke. It will be observed 
that the ecclesiastical testimony shows the existence of 
Lk. before the second quarter of the 2nd cent., but we 
have not, as in the case of Mt. and Mk., any guidance 
from that early period as to the method of its composition 
or as to its author. 

2. Contents of the Gospel. — The preface (l*-®) and 
the Birth and Childhood narratives (l®-2®2) are peculiar 
to Luke. The Evangelist then follows Mk. (up to 6*®) 
as to the Baptist’s teaching and the early ministry, 
inserting, however, sections common to him and Mt. on 
the Baptist and on the Temptation, and also the genealogy, 
the miraculous draught of fishes, the anointing by the 
sinful woman, and some sayings (especially those at 
Nazareth) peculiar to himself. From 6®® to 8® Lk. entirely 
deserts Mk. The intervening portion contains part of 
the Sermon on the Mount (not in the order of Mt.), the 
message of the Baptist, and the healing of the centurion’s 
servant (so Mt.) and some fragments peculiar to himself, 
especially the raising of the widow’s son at Nain (Lk. 
practically omits the section Mk 6®®"3“-Mt 14*^16*®). 
The Markan narrative, containing the rest of the 
Galilaan ministry, the charge to the Twelve, the 'Trans- 
figuration, etc., is then resumed, nearly in the same 
order as Mk., but with some omissions, to 9®* ( «Mk 9®®), 
where a long insertion occurs (9®*-18*®). After this 
Luke takes up Mk. almost where he left it (Lk 18*® «»- 
Mk 10”). The insertion deals largely with the Peraean 
ministry and the journeys towards Jerusalem, and 
contains many parables peculiar to Lk (the Good 
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Samaritan, the Importunate Friend, the Rich Fool, the 
Barren Fig-tree, the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of Money, 
the Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, the Ten Lepers, the Unjust Judge, the 
Pharisee and the Publican), and also several incidents 
and sayings peculiar to Lk., c.g. the Mission of the 
Seventy; this section also has portions of the Sermon 
on the Mount and some parables and sayings common to 
Mt. and Lk., a few also which are found in other parts 
of Mk. From to the end the Markan narrative 
is followed (from 19<® to 22^^ very closely) with few 
omissions, but with some insertions, e.g the parable of 
the Pounds, the narrative of Zacchseus, of the Penitent 
Robber, of the two disciples on the Emmaus road, and 
other incidents peculiar to Lk. In the Passion and 
Resurrection narrative Luke has treated Mk. very 
freely, adding to it largely, and in several cases following 
other sources in preference. 

Viewing the Third Gospel as a whole, we may with 
Dr. Plummer divide it thus: Preface, 1^-^; Gospel of 
the Infancy, l®-2®2; Mimstry, mainly in Galilee, 3^-9®°, 
Journeyings towards Jerusalem, and the Mimstry 
outside Galilee, the Mimstry in Jerusalem 

in the last days, 19*9-2128; the Passion and Resurrection, 
22-24 

3. The Sources. — The preface (l^-O, the only con- 
temporary evidence of the manner in which Gospels 
were written, tells us that the Evangehst knew of written 
Evangehc narratives, and had access to eye-witnesses, 
though he himself had not seen the events which he 
chromdes. Of the former sources (documents), the 
preceding section will lead us to name two (see also 
art. Gospels), namely the ‘Petrine tradition’ (see art. 
Mark [Gospel acc. to]), which is our Mk. or else some- 
thing very hke it, and which the First Evangelist also 
used; and another, which is often called the ‘Logia,’ 
but which it is safer to call the *non-Markan document,’ 
which is a common source of Mt. and Lk., but which 
is now lost (see art. Matthew [Gospel acc. to]). In 
the use of the latter the order of Lk. differs greatly from 
that of Mt., and the question arises which of the two 
Evangehsts has followed this source the more closely. 
Now we have seen (§ 2 ) that Luke has followed the order 
of his Markan source very closely; it is therefore probable 
that he did the same with the ‘ non-Markan document.* 
We may then presume that the order of the latter is 
more faithfully reproduced in Lk. than in Mt. — With 
regard to the sections peculiar to Lk. we must probably 
separate l®-2®* from the rest. This section has a strong 
Aramaic tinge; it is an ‘episode of family history of 
the most private character’ (Ramsay); it is told from 
the point of view of a woman, and is full of womanly 
touches; it represents the Mary side of the story, while 
the narrative in Mt. represents the Joseph side. It is 
therefore highly probable that the ultimate, if not the 
immediate, source was the Virgin Mother, and that the 
story had not passed through many hands. Some 
postulate an Aramaic wntten source for this section 
(Plummer). But it is by no means certain that Luke 
the Gentile understood Aramaic; and the character of 
the narrative rather points to an oral source (Ramsay). 
The introduction of the Aramaic style (which begins 
abruptly at 1® after the very Greek preface) may probably 
be an intentional change on the author’s part, and be 
due to a diligent study of the LXX. For the rest of the 
matter peculiar to Lk., it is usual, perhaps rightly, to 
assume a special source, oral or written; but it must be 
observed that the silence of Mt. does not negative the 
supposition that much or most of this matter was con- 
tained in the ‘non-Markan document.’ Silence does 
not necessarily mean ignorance. 

Assuming now (see § 5) that the author was Luke, 
Paul’s companion, we can see at once that he was in a 
position to gather together not only written materials, 
but also first-hand oral reports. The two years at 
Oeaarea (Ac 24”) would give him good opportunities 
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for collecting materials both for the Gospel and for Arts. 
Mary may well have been alive at the tune (r a d 57), 
or at least Luke may have met several of the women best 
known to her. And both in Palestine at this time and 
later at Rome, he would have direct access to .\postoUc 
information: m the formei case, of several of tlieTwelve; 
m the latter, of St Peter At Rome he would probably 
read the written ‘Petrine tradition,’ his Maikan source. 

We must notice that Lk is not the Pauline Go.<3peI in the 
same sense that Mk is the Petrine St. Paul could not be a 
‘source’ as St. Peter was; and indeed the prcf;i<‘e to Lk. 
contradicts such an idea Yet the Pauline intluence on 
Luke is very great, not only m his ideas but in hLs language 
Many words and phrases are peculiar in NT to Luke and 
Paul Among other topics insisted on by both may be 
mentioned the universality of the Gospel (Lk 3®‘ 4*^® 10*9® 
13” etc ). 

As a detail in the consideration of the treatment of his 
sources by Luke, we may notice the Lord’s Prayer, which is 
much shorter in Lk than in Mt. (see RV). Does this mean 
that the Prayer was delivered twice, in two different forms, 
or that Luke abbreviated the original, or that Matthew 
enlarged it? The first hypothesis is a prion quite probable; 
but if we have to choose between the two others, the presence 
of the Lukan phrase ‘day by day’ (11®, so 19”, .^c 17‘L not 
elsewhere in NT), and of others which seem to be simplifica- 
tions (as ‘we forgive’ for ‘we have forgiven* of Mt. RV, 
or ‘sms’ for ‘debts’ of Mt.), points to the Matthcean prayer 
being the original. But it is difficult to believe that either 
Evangelist would deliberately alter the Lord's Prayer as 
found in his sources; the case is not parallel with other 
alterations If we hold the Prayer to have been given only 
once, the most probable explanation of the differences would 
seem to be that, our Lord not having laid down fixed rules for 
wozship, but only general principles, the first Christians did 
not feel bound to use, or did not know. His ^p$lss^7na verbn; 
hence the liturgical usage with regard to the Prayer would 
vary. The First and Third Evan^lists might well incorpo- 
rate in their Gospels that fo rm to which they were accustomed 
in worship. We must not forget also that as originally 
delivered the Prayer was, doubtless, in Aramaic, ana so in 
any case we have not Jesus* exact words, 

4. The writer’s style and interests. — The Third 
Evangelist is at once the most literary and the mo.st 
versatile of the four. The sudden change from a classical 
to an Aramaic style at 1® has been noticed in § 3; when 
the writer is working on the ‘Petrine tradition,’ and 
the ‘non-Markan document,’ the Aramaic tinge is 
much less marked. The same thing is seen in Acts, 
where the early chapters have a strong Aramaic tinge 
which is absent from the rest. Yet the special character- 
istics of language run through both the books, an<l 
their integrity and common authorship is becoming 
more and more certain. The writer has a keen sense of 
effective composition, as we see by the way in which he 
narrates his incidents {e.g. that of the sinful woman, 
7»® ). Yet his descriptions are not those of an eye- 
witness; the autoptic touches which we find in the 
Second Gospel (see Mark [Gospel acc. to]) are absent 
here. The author’s interests are many — his sympathy 
with women, his ‘domestic tone’ shown by the social 
scenes which he descnbes, his medical language and 
descriptions of cures (a large number of technical phrases 
used by Greek medical wnters and by Luke have been 
collected), and his frequent references to angels, are 
clearly marked in both books. It has been said that in 
his Gospel he avoids duplicates; but this statement 
can hardly stand examination (cf. the two songs 
(146. 68)^ the two feasts (5” 19«), the mission of the 
Twelve and of the Seventy (9* lOU, the two disputes as 
to who is the greatest (9« 22«), etc.). 

The Evangelic symbol usually ascribed by the Fathers 
to Luke is the calf, though pseudo- Athanasius mves him the 
hon; and it is said that the Gospel has a sacrificial aspect, 
the calf being the animal most commonly used for sacnfice. 
But this appears to be very fanciful, and it is not easy to see 
why Lk. is more sacrificial than the other GospeLs. 

6. Authorship and date.— -(a) The Third Gospel and 
Acts have the same author. Both books are addressed 
to the same person, Theophilus; the style of both is 
identical, not only in broad features, but in detail 
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(see § 4), and Ac 1' refers to a ‘former’ (or ‘first’) 
treatise Thus, if the author is not the same in both 
cases, the later wnter has deliberately interwoven into 
his book the whole style of his predecessor, in a manner { 
that absolutely defies detection. That this should have ] 
happened is a gross improbability. (5) We have no 
external evidence of authorship before Irenaeus, who 
names Luke (§1). But the internal evidence of Acts 
is very strong that the wnter was Luke, the compamon 
of St Paul (see art. Acts of the Apostles). We must ; 
therefore conclude either that the author was Luke, or 
that he wished to pass for him. The latter hypothesis 
IS maintained by some on the ground that the writer is 
indebted to Josephus, who wrote his Antiquities c. a d. 94, 
It may be remarked that this fact, if proved, would 
not preclude the Lukan authorship, for if Luke was a 
young man when travelling with St, Paul, he might well 
have been alive and active in a hterary sense c. a d. 100 
(so Burkitt). But it is extremely improbable that he had 
ever read Josephus. The crucial cases are those of the 
taxing in Lk 2^ and of Theudas in Ac S®*, discussed m 
§ 7 below, and in art. Theudas, where dependence is 
shown to be most unhkely (see also art. Egyptian 
[the]). Other things point to an absence of literary 
connexion, e.g. Acts descnbes Agnppa’s death qmte 
independently of Josephus. The argument from 
language, on the other side, scarcely deserves serious 
refutation, the common use of the LXX accounts for 
most of the resemblances (see, further, Plummer, St. 
Luke, p XXX; the connexion between Lk. and Josephus is 
demed by Schiirer, Harnack, Zahn, and by most Enghsh 
writers). For the reasons then, which are stated m art. 
Acts of the Apostles, we conclude that Luke was the 
author. It may be added that it is difficult to conceive 
any reason which the author, if not Luke, could have 
had for the pretence. Luke was not sufficiently well 
known for a forger to use his name. 

(6) 2)a«6.— For the reasons just stated we must probably 
choose a date immediately after Ac 28®*’ (Blass, Headlam, 
Salmon, etc.), or else between a.d. 70 and 80 (Sanday, 
Plummer, Ramsay, etc.). To the present wnter the 
earlier date for Acts, and therefore for Lk., seems on 
the whole more likely (see art. Acts op the Apostles), 
and this probability is not diminished by Lk 21®o, the 
chief passages adduced for the later date. Sanday and 
Plummer think that the earlier date does not allow 
enough time for drawing up the narratives spoken of in 
11; but it is not obvious why written Gospels should not 
have been attempted at an early stage. The passage 
212®, where ‘Jerusalem compassed with armies’ re- 
places ‘the abomination of desolation’ of Mk is 
said to betoken a date later than the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and to describe what had actually happened. 
But if the change be due to Luke, it is just what we should 
expect— a Hebraism interpreted for Gentile readers 
(see § 6) : in any case it scarcely goes further than Dn 92*’. 
Sir J. Hawkins (Horce Synopticce) thinks that there must 
have been a considerable interval between Lk. and 
Acts. The whole question of date is far from certain. 

6 . Purposeof the Gospel.— St. Luke clearly writes for 
the Gentiles, being a Gentile himself (see art. Acts of the 
Apostles, § 2), and undertakes his task because the 
works of his predecessors were incomplete, — probably as 
not beginning with our Lord’s birth, — and because he 
was in possession of good information. He writes to 
Theophilus, thought by Origen and Ambrose to be an 
imaginary Christian, but more probably a real person, 
perhaps, as Ramsay deduces from the epithet ‘most 
excellent’ (Lk 1»), a Roman citizen of rank [this is 
denied by Blass and Plummer]. He has also in view, 
however, other Gentile converts. He explains Jewish 
customs (220, substitutes Greek names for Hebrew 
(‘Zelotes’ for ‘Canansean’ 6“, Ac 1’®, ‘the Skull’ for 
Golgotha’ 23», ‘Master’ for ‘ Rabbi’ often), is sparing 
of OT quotations and of references to prophecy, uses 
‘Judsea’ for the whole of Palestine (1® 7®-’ 23®, Ac 2* 
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10®7 1120, but in Lk 4** RVm and Ac 11’ the more 
restncted sense is probable), and insists on the univer- 
sality of the Gospel (see § 3). Aninterestingdetail which 
shows the readers to w^hom the book is addressed is 
pointed out by Sir Wm. Ramsay (Was Christ born at 
Bethlehem p 63). In S’® Luke alters the descnption 
of the breaking up of the mud roof through which the 
paralytic was let down (Mk 2 *) — a descnption which 
would be unintelligibie to a Western — and speaks of the 
man being let down through the ‘ tiles.’ 

7. Accuracy of Luke.— Very different estimates have 
been made as to the trustworthiness of Luke as a histonan. 
He is the only Evangelist who connects his narrative 
with contemporary events in the world at large (2’f 3’, 
Ac 1128 182 2427 etc.), and who thus gives us some 
opportumties of testing his accuracy. His accuracy 
has been assailed by a large number of scholars, and as 
strongly defended by others. The former fix especially 
on two points* (a) Gamaliel's speech about Theudas 
(Ac ) IS said to be absolutely unhistoncal, and to be 
an invention of the writer, who had read and misread 
Josephus (see § 6 and art. Theudas). (b) The reference 
to the enrolment ( AV taxing) in Lk 2’® is said to be also 
unhistorical. It is objected that Augustus did not order 
a general enrolment, that if he did, the order did not 
apply to Herod’s kingdom, and that, even if it did so 
apply, there was no reason why Joseph and Mary should 
go to Bethlehem; that no census had been made in 
Judaea till a.d. 6-7, when Quirinius was governor of 
Syna Cthe census’ Ac 5®^ Josephus); and that 
Quinnius was never governor of Syna in Herod’s life- 
time (he died b.c. 4). As against these objections it 
used to be urged that Luke was accurate in most 
particulan, but that he made a mistake about Quinnius 
only. Now Luke does not say that a Roman census 
was being made in Palestine when Jesus was born, 
the enrolment is said by him to have been tnbal and 
according to lineage, not according to the place where 
persons happened to be at the time, as was the Roman 
custom He says that this was the first of a series of 
enrolments, and that Augustus instituted the rule of 
enrolments for the [Roman] world — this is the force 
of the Greek phrase used. A remarkable confirmation 
of Lk. has recently come to light, by the discovery in 
Egypt of some papyri which show that periodic enrol- 
ments by households in a cycle of 14 years did as a matter 
of fact take place in that country. Many actual census 
papers, beginning a.d. 20, have been found. This fact 
is confirmed by Clement of Alexandria. Sir Wm. 
Ramsay, in his fascinating work (Was Christ bom at 
BethlehemT 1st ed. 1898), argues with much probability 
that the first enrolment in Syria was m b.c. 8, and that 
the 14 years’ cycle was used. The second enrolment would 
be that of Ac S®’, which led to great riots in Palestine, 
because the Roman system, so offensive to Jewish 
patriotism, was then first introduced. No such riots 
are said by Luke to have occurred at the census when 
Jesus was born. Ramsay gives reasons for thinking 
that this was because Herod, ruling a semi-mdependent 
kingdom, though he could not from fear of losing Augustus’ 
favour forego the census (this agrees with Josephus’ 
account of his relations with Rome), yet conducted it m 
Jewish fashion, and postponed it for a year or two. 
This would give b.c. 6 (summer) for our Lord’s birth. All 
this fits in well with Luke. The difficulty of Quirinius 
alone remains. An inscription found near Tibur makes 
it probable that he was for the second time governor of 
Syria a.d. 6-9. He was consul b.c. 12; and his former 
governorship must therefore have fallen between these 
dates. In a techmcal argument Ra.msay urges that 
Quinnius, during a time of war, held in b.c. 6 a special 
office in Syria as the Emperor’s deputy, with command 
of the forces, while another was ciiffi governor, and 
that Luke’s phrase (lit. ‘while Quirimus was ruling 
Syria’) suits this state of affairs. This would com- 
pletely vindicate Luke’s accuracy. Cf. Quihinius. 
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The accuracy of the Gospel is really vouched for by 
the remarkable accuracy of Acts, which gives so many 
opportunities of testing it (see art. Acts of the Apostles, 
§ 12, and also art, Lysanias). But it may be asked 
whether Luke was a good chronologer. Did he really 
wnte *in order’ (Lk l^)? This phrase does not 
necessanly imply chronological order; it may merely 
imply method. Yet the chronological note in 3^ leads 
us to think that Luke meant the former, though he 
certainly is less definite as to dates than Josephus or 
Tacitus, who were able to consult public records. Sir 
Wm. Ramsay decides that he had ’little of the sense for 
chronology.’ It may be said, however, that he had 
more of this characteristic than his predecessors. The 
sources used by him had probably few, if any, marks 
of time. The earliest generation of disciples did not 
write histories for posterity, but religious narratives to 
teach their contemporaries faith. Luke, however, does 
insert some definite chronological landmarks, we may 
be certain that they come from him and not from his 
sources. He shows his trustworthiness in giving dates 
when he can do so; and when he has no information he 
does not pretend to guide us. A. J. Maclean. 

LUNATIC. — See Moon, Possession. 

LUST. — The Eng. word ‘lust,* which is now restricted 
to sexual desire, formerly expressed strong desire of any 
kind. And so, as Thomas Adams says, there can be a 
lusting of the Spirit, for the Spirit lusteth against the 
flesh (Gal 5 ^^). 

LUTE. — See Music and Musicai. Instruments, 4 

( 1 ) ( 6 ). 

LUZ.— 1. Gn 2819 SS® 483, Jos 162 18i3, Jg 123-26. 
The exact locality is uncertain, and a comparison of the 
above passages will show that it is also uncertain whether 
Luz and Bethel were one or two sites. In Gn 281® it is 
stated that Jacob changed the name of the place of his 
vision from Luz to Bethel (cf, also Gn 358, Jg I*®), 
The two passages in Joshua, however, seem to contradict 
this; both of them speak of Luz and Bethel as two 
distinct places. A possible solution is that Luz was the 
name of the old Canaanite city, and Bethel the pillar 
and altar of Jacob outside the city. 2. Luz is also the 
name of a city bmlt on Hittite territory after the destruc- 
tion of the original Canaanite city (Jg I®*). 

, T. A. Moxon. 

L70AONIA meant originally the country inhabited by 
the Lycaones, a central tribe of Asia Minor. It is for 
the most part a level plain, which is merged on the 
north and east in the plains of Galatia and Cappadocia, 
and IS bounded on the west and south by hills. It was 
and is an excellent country for pasturage. Its exact 
boundaries varied at different times. At some un- 
certain date a part of Lycaonia, containing fourteen 
cities, of which Iconium was one, was transferred to 
Galatia. (See Iconium.) Lycaonia was part of the 
Seleucid Empire until b.c. 190, Later the whole or part 
of it belonged successively to the Pergamenian kings, 
the Galatians, Cappadocia, and Pontus. At the settle- 
ment of B c. 64 by Pompey, the north part was added 
to Galatia, the south-east to Cappadocia, and the west 
was added to the Roman Empire, to be administered by 
the governor of the Roman province CiUcia. In b.c. 39 
Mark Antony gave the western part (including Lystra 
and Iconium) to Polemon, but in b.c. 36 it was trans- 
ferred to Amyntas along with Galatia proper, (See 
Galatia.) Amyntas conquered Derhe and Laranda, 
which were incorporated in the Roman Empire when 
Amyntas’ kingdom was made into the province Galatia 
in B.c. 25. In a.d, 37 Eastern Lycaonia, which up to that 
time had continued under the weak Cappadocian rule, 
was placed under Antiochus of Commagene, along with 
most of Cilicia Tracheia, and got the name Lycaonia 
Antiochiana. 

Under Claudius and Nero, when St. Paul visited 
the churches of South Galatia, Lycaonia included the 


two parts, the Roman and Antiochian. The former 
part included Lystra and Derbe and a number of 
smaller places, and it is correctly described m Ac 146. 
The Apostles, when persecuted at Iconium in Phrygia 
(or the Phrygian district of the vast province Galatia), 
crossed into Lycaoma (another distnct of the same 
province). In Ac this territory is not exphcitly 
named, but its two cities are mentioned by name. In 
Ac 18“ the same cities are included m the expression used 

Both parts of Lycaonia were compnsed in the umted 
province of Galatia-Cappadocia under Vespasian and 
his sons (a.d. 70 onwards). They were again divided 
by Trajan in 106. About a d. 137 ‘ the triple eparchy’ 
was formed, consisting of Cihcia, Lycaoma, and Isauna. 

The name of the Lycaomans is not mentioned in the 
Bible, but their language is in Ac 14^^ it was no doubt 
prevalent in the villages and smaller towns. 

A collection of Chnstian Inscriptions (of 3rd cent a d 
and later) has been discovered m Lycaonia, which for 
numbers cannot be matched in any other Eastern 
province. They show the wide diffusion of Chnstiamty 
in this district evangelized by St. Paul. A. Souter. 

LYOIA was a mountainous country in the S.W. of 
Asia Minor, which played very httle part in the early 
history of Chnstiamty. In it were situated many 
great cities, such as Patara (Ac 21^) and Myra (Ac 276, 
cf.21i). The former was a celebrated seatofthe worship 
of Apollo, the latter an important harbour, between 
which and Alexandna there was constant traffic in 
ancient times. Lycia was ruled by the Persians, and 
conquered by Alexander the Great. After his death 
it belonged to the Seleucid Empire, was then taken from 
i Antiochus by the Romans in b.c. 188, and given to 
Rhodes at first, but afterwards freed in b.c. 168. It 
was one of the self-governingstates, to which the Romans 
sent letters in favour of the Jews in b.c. 138-7(1 Mac 15*3) ; 
see Caria, Delos. This proves that there were Jews 
there. Lycia was made a Roman province by Claudius 
in A.D. 43 on account of dissensions between its cities, 
and in a.d. 74 was formed into a double province along 
with Pamphylia. A, Souter. 

LYUDA. — See Lod. 

LYDIA was the name for the central part of the coast- 
land on the west of Asia Minor in ancient times, having 
been so called from the race which inhabited it, the 
Lydians. At the earliest time of which we have any 
knowledge it was a prosperous kingdom, and the name 
of the last king, Croesus, has become proverbial for 
wealth. The Persians seized the kingdom from him 
about B.c. 546 (‘Lydia’ in Ezk 30® AV is corrected to 
‘Lud* in RV). Alexander the Great conquered it in 
b.c. 334, The possession of it was disputed by the 
Pergamenians and Seleucids till b.c. 190, in which year 
it became definitdy Pergamenian (cf. 1 Mac 8*). In 
B.C. 133 it passed by will with the rest of the Perga- 
menian kingdom into the Roman Empire, and the whole 
kingdom was henceforth known as the province Asia, 
by which name alone it is indicated in the NT (see Asia) . 
After the formation of this province, the term ‘Lydia’ 
had only an ethnological significance. The chief interest 
of Lydia for us is that it contained several very ancient 
and important ^eat cities (of the Ionian branch), Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Sardis, Colophon, etc., some of which were 
among the ‘churches of Asia.* The evangelization of 
the country is connected with St. Paul’s long residence in 
Ephesus (Ac IQi*-). A. Souter, 

LYDIA. — A seller of purple-dyed garments at 
Philippi, probably a widow and a ‘proselyte of the 
gate* (see art. Nicolas), whom St. Paul converted on 
his first visit to that city, together with her household, 
and with whom he and his companions lodged ( Ac 1 6w f • «) . 
She was of Thyatira in the district of Lydia, the W. central 
portion of the province Asia, a district famed for its 
purple dyes; but was doubtless staying at Philippi 
for the purpose of her trade. She was apparently 
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prosperous, dealing as she did in very fine wares. It 
has been held that Lydia is the proper name of this 
woman, but it seems more hkely that it merely means 
'the Lydian,’ and that it was the designation by which 
she was ordinarily known at Philippi. She is not 
mentioned (at least, by that name) in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Philippians, and unless we identify her with 
Euodia or Syntyche, she had probably left the city 
when the Apostle wrote; for a conjecture of Renan’s, 
see art Synzygus. The incident in Ac 16 is one 
example out of many of the comparatively independent 
position of women in Asia Minor and Macedonia. 

A. J. Maclean. 

LYE. — See Nitre and Soap. 

LYRE. — See Music and Musical Instruments, 4 (1) 
(a) 

LYSANIAS. — This tetrarch of Abilene is mentioned 
only in Lk 3i. St. Luke has been accused of gross 
inaccuracy here, and is said to be referring to a Lysanias 
who died bc. 36. But that Lysanias was king (not 
tetrarch) of Chalcis (not Abilene). Josephus speaks of 
‘Abila of Lysanias’ and of a tetrarchy of Lysamas; he 
is confirmed on the latter point by a medal and an m- 
senption. Thus Luke’s statement is made at least quite 
probable. Perhaps Lysanias was a dynastic name of 
the rulers of Abilene. Abila was the capital of Abilene, 
and lay on the N. side of Mount Hermon. See also 
Abilene. A. J. Maclean. 

LYSIAS. — 1. A general of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
charged with a war of extermination against the Jews 
(1 Mac 332ff., cf. 2 Mac 10“ ); defeated at Bethsura 

(1 Mac ) ; after the death of Epiphanes he championed 
the cause of Eupator, and finally suffered death along 
with the latter at the hands of Demetrius 7^-*, 

2 Mac 14*). Cf. art. Maccabees, § 2. 

2. See next article. 

LYSIAS, CLAUBICTS. — A chiliarch of a cohort in 
Jerusalem who rescued St. Paul from the Jews in the 
Temple and took him to the ‘Castle,’ — ^the fortress 
Antonia which commanded the Temple. His second 


name shows him to have been a Greek, but he had 
bought the Roman citizenship (Ac 22*®) and taken the 
name Claudius. On account of a plot he sent St. Paul 
guarded to Felix at Ceesarea, and wrote a letter of which 
the version m Ac 23^®, although doubtless only a para- 
phrase, yet clearly represents the true sense. It is just 
what we should expect from Lysias, being much more 
favourable to his course of action than the real facts 
warranted. (See art. Egyptian [The]) 

A. J. Maclean. 

LYSIBIAOHTTS. — 1. The translator of the Greek 
edition of Esther into Greek (Ad. Est 119. 2. The 
brother of the high priest Menelaus. He excited the 
hatred of the populace by his systematic plundering 
of the Temple treasures, and was finally killed in a not 
(2 Mac 429* ®9-«). 

LYSTRA (modern Khatyn Serai ). — A city situated 
about 18 miles S.S.W. of Iconium in the south of the 
Roman province Galatia and in the Lycaonian part of 
that province, connected with Pisidian Antioch by the 
direct military ‘Imperial road,’ which did not pass 
through Iconium (Ramsay in Studies in the History and 
ArtofUieEasternProvincesoftheRomanEmpire, p, 241ff ). 
Both Pisidian Antioch and Lystra were ‘colonies’ (see 
Colony) established by the Emperor Augustus in a.d. 6 
to make the Roman occupation more effective, and the 
official language of these was Latin. Hardly any re- 
mains of the city exist above ground. No trace of the 
temple of Zeus-before-the-City (Ac 14^®) has been 
found, but it is probable that a college of priests was 
attached to it. The sacrifice to Barnabas and Paul as 
Zeus and Hermes (or rather the national Lycaonian gods 
corresponding to these) took place at the entrance to 
it. The town appears not to have been much Grecized, 
and the uncultivated populace expressed themselves in 
Lycaonian, There were Jews in Lystra (Ac 169f but 
there was evidently no synagogue. Timothy was a native 
of Lystra, which was visited by St. Paul four times in 
all (Ac 14® 21 16^ 1823), and addressed by him in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. A. Soutbr. 


M 

3BAA0AH.— 1. A son of Nahor (Gn 22«). 2. The 
daughter of Talmai, wife of David, and mother of 
Absalom (2 S 3® etc.). 3. The father of Achish, king of 
Gath (IK 289), possibly the same as Maoch (IS 272). 

4. Wife of Rehoboam, and mother of Abijah (2 Ch ll*®). 
When she is called ‘daughter’ of Absalom (1 K IS®* i®, 

2 Ch 112®0» ‘granddaughter’ may he intended, as 
Absalom had but one daughter, Tamar, who may have 
married Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 13®, where the name is 
given as Ificaiah; cf. Jos. Ant. vii. x. 1). Maacah 
fell under the spell of loathsome idolatry, for which Asa 
deposed her from the position of queen-mother, which 
she appears to have held till then (1 K 15^8, 2 Ch 15^®). 

5. A concubine of Caleb (1 Ch 2^®). 6. Wife of Machir 
(1 Ch 7»f ). 7. Wife of Jehiel, the father of Gibeon 
(1 Ch 829 936), 8. One of David’s warriors, father of 
Hanan (1 Ch 11 ^ 8 ). 9. The father of Shephatiah, the 
captain of the Simeomtes (1 Ch 27^®). W. Ewmo. 

MAACAH.— A small kingdom out of which the 
Aramaean (1 Ch 19®) inhabitants were not driven (Jos 
1318 ). It probably lay in what is now known as the 
Jauldn, E. of the Sea of Galilee and the Upper Jordan 
(Dt 314 , Jos 12® 13“), but its borders cannot now be 
determined. Its king and army were hired against David 
by the Ammonites, and shared their overthrow in the 

2N 


battle fought near Medeba (2 S 10, 1 Ch 19). The 
inhabitants were called Maacatihites (2 S 238* etc.). 

W. Ewing. 

MAADAl. — One of the sons of Bani, who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr lO*®); 1 Es 9*® Homdis. 

MAADIAH. — A priestly family which returned with 
Zerubbabel (Neh 12®); caUed in v.^^ Moadiah, 

MAAI. — One of the sons of Asaph who took part in 
the dedication ol the walls (Neh 12®®). 

MAALEH-AORABBIM.— Jos 15® AV (‘ascent of 
Akrabbim,’ RV). See Akrabbim. 

MAAKI (1 Es 6*9 = Meunim, Ezr 2®“, Neh 7®®. 

MAARATH. — town of Judah (Jos 15®®). Possibly 
the name survives in Beit 'HmmSLr, west of Tekoa. 

MAAREH-GBBA (AV ‘the meadows of Gibeah,* 
RVm ‘the meadow of Geba*), — ^The place from which 
the men placed in ambush rushed forth to attack the 
Benjamites (Jg 2088). There can be little doubt that 
we ought to emend MT to ‘to the west of Geba* (better 
Gibeah). 

MAASAI.— The name of a priestly family (1 Ch 9“)- 

MAASEAS.— The grandfather of Baruch (Bar ID * 
Mahseiah of Jer 32i2 61®», 
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MAASEIAH. — ^1. A piiest, of the sons of Jeshua, who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr lO^s [i Eg gisMathdlas]). 

2. A pnest, of the sons of Harim, who had committed the 
same offence (Ezr 10*^ [1 Es 921 Manesp. Foreign wives 
had been taken also by 3. and 4. — A piiest, of the sons of 
Pashhur (Ezr [1 Es 9** Massias]), and a layman, of 
the sons of Pahath-moab (v.so [1 Es 9*1 Moossias]). 5. A 
wall-builder (Neh 32®). 6. One of those who stood upon 
the right hand of Ezra at the readmg of the Law (Neh 8^) ; 
called in 1 Es 9^ Baalsamus. 7. One of those who ex- 
pounded the Law to the people (Neh 8’); called in 1 Es 
9^® Maiaimas. He is perhaps the same as the preceding. 
8. One of those who sealed the covenant (Neh 10®). 9. 
A Judahite (Neh ll®); in 1 Ch 9® Asaiah. 10. A Benja- 
mite (Neh 11’). 11. 12. Two priests (Neh 12*^^. 
13. A priest in the time of Zedekiah (Jer 21^ 29® 
35^ 37®). 14. The father of the false prophet Zedekiah 
(Jer 29®). 16. A Levitical singer (1 Ch ISi® 20). 
16. One of the captains who assisted Jehoiada in the 
overthrow of Athahah (2 Ch 23^). 17. An oflQcer of 
Uzziah (2 Ch 26®). 18. A son of Ahaz slain by Zichri 
the Ephraimite (2 Ch 28’). 19. Governor of Jerusalem 
under Josiah (2 Ch 34®). 20. In 1 Ch 6^® Baaseiah 
appears to be a textual error for Maaseiah. 

MAASMAS (1 Es 8^®) » Shemaiah. Ezr 8^®. 

MAATH. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 32«). 

MAAZ. — A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 22’). 

MAAZIAH. — A priestly family which constituted 
the 24th course (Neh 10®, 1 Ch 24i®), 

MACALOK (1 Es 52^). — The same as Michmash; 
cf. Ezr 22’. 

MAGOABEES. — ^The name commonly given to the 
Jewish family otherwise known as Hasmonseans, who led 
the revolt against Syria under Antiochus iv., andf urmshed 
the dynasty of leaders and rulers in the State thus 
formed. The family is said to have derived its name 
from a more or less mythical ancestor Hasmoncms, 
The chief members of the house were; 

1. Mattathias (b.c. 167-166), a citizen of Modin, and 
of priestly descent. When, in accordance with the 
policy of Antiochus iv., the royal officer attempted to 
establish heathen sacrifices in that town, Mattathias 
refused to conform, killed the officer and a Jew about 
to offer sacrifices, levelled the heathen altar to the 
ground, and fled with his five sons to the mountains. 
There he was joined by a number of other patnots and 
by ‘the Pious’ (see HASiDiEANS). After a few months 
of vigorous fighting in behalf of the Torah, Mattathias 
died, leaving the conduct of the revolt to his five sons. 
Of these, Eleazar and John were killed in the succeeding 
struggle without having attained official standing. 
The other three were his successors (1 Mac 2). 

2. Judas (b.c. 166-161), called Maccdbee, or ‘the 
Hammerer,* from which surname the entire family came 
to be known. Judas was essentially a warrior, whose 
plans involved not only the re-establishment of the 
Torah, but also, in all probability, the re-establishment 
of the Jewish State in at least a semi-independent 
position. He defeated successively the Syrian generals 
ApoUomus and Seron. Antiochus iv. then sent 
Lysias, the imperial chancellor, to put down the revolt, 
and he in turn sent a large body of troops against Judas, 
under three generals — Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias. 
Judas called the fighting men of Galilee together at 
Mizpah, organized them, and at Emmaus surprised and 
utterly defeated the forces of Gorgias (b.c. 166-165). 
In the autumn of 165, Lysias himself came against 
Judas at the head of a great army, but was defeated at 
Bethzur. Thereupon, in December 165, Judas cleansed 
the Temple of the Syrian pollutions and inaugurated 
the re-established worship with a great feast. For a 
year and a half he waged war on his enemies on the east 
of the Jordan, while his brother Simon brought the 
Tews scattered throughout Galilee back to Judaea for 


safety. His vigorous campaign, however, seems to have 
ahenated ‘the Pious,’ who had seen their ambition 
reahzed in the re-establishment of the Temple worship. 
Lysias returned with a great army, and atBeth-zacharias 
completely defeated Judas. He then laid siege to 
Jerusalem, where the citadel was still in Syrian hands. 
Jerusalem surrendered, but Lysias did not attempt 
again to disestabhsb the Jewish faith. He appointed 
Alcimus as high priest, who was received by ‘the Rous’ 
as legitimate, although he favoured the Greeks. Judas 
and his party, however, remained in revolt, and when 
Lysias returned to Syria, undertook war agamst Alcimus 
himself. Demetrius i , who had succeeded Antiochus iv , 
sent Nicanor to put an end to the rebellion. He was 
defeated by Judas at Capharsalama, and retieated to 
Jerusalem, where he threatened to burn the Temple if 
Judas were not dehvered up. This once more brought 
‘the Rous’ to the support of Judas, who decisively 
defeated the Syrians at Adasa, Nicanor himself being 
killed. Josephus states that at this time Alcimus died 
and Judas was made high priest. Although this is 
probably an error, Judas was now at the head of the 
State. He sent ambassadors to Rome asking for 
assistance, which was granted to the extent that the 
Senate sent word to Demetrius i. to desist from fighting 
the Jews, the allies of the Romans. This international 
policy of Judas displeased ‘the Rous,’ however, and 
they deserted him; and before the message of the 
Senate could reach Demetrius, Judas had been defeated 
by the Syrian general Bacchides, at Elasa, and killed 
(1 Mac 3-922). 

3. Jonathan (b.c. 161-143) undertook the leadership 
of the revolt, only to suffer serious defeat east of the 
Jordan, where he had gone to avenge the killing of his 
brother John by the ‘sons of Jambri.* For a time it 
looked as if Syria would again establish its complete 
control over the country. The high priest Alcimus 
died, and Bacchides, believing the subjection of Jud®a 
complete, returned to Syna (b.c. 160). The land, 
however, was not at peace, and in the interests of order 
Bacchides gave Jonathan the right to maintain an armed 
force at Michmash. The fortunes of the Maccab®an 
house now rose steadily. As a sort of licensed revolu- 
tionist, Jonathan was sought as an ally by the two 
rivals for the Syrian throne, Alexander Balas and 
Demetrius i. Each made him extravagant offers, but 
Jonathan preferred Alexander Balas; and when the 
latter defeated his rival, Jonathan found himself a high 
priest, a pnnce of Syria, and military and civil governor 
of Jud®a (b.c. 150). When Alexander Balas was con- 
quered by Demetrius ii., Jonathan laid siege to the 
citadel of Jerusalem, which was still in the hands of 
the Syrians. Demetrius did not find himself strong 
enough to punish the Jews, but apparently bought off 
the siege by adding to Jud®a three sections of Samaria, 
and granting remission of tnbute. Jonathan thereupon 
became a supporter of Demetrius ii., and furnished him 
auxiliary troops at critical times. Thanks to the dis- 
turbance in the Syrian Empire, Jonathan conquered 
various cities in the Maritime Plain and to the south of 
Judffia, re-established treaties with Rome and Sparta, 
and strengthened the fortifications of Jerusalem, cutting 
off the Syrian garrison with a high wall. Joppa was 
garrisoned and various strategic points throughout 
Judffia fortified. This steady advance towards inde- 
pendence was checked, however, by the treacherous 
seizure of Jonathan by Trypho, the guardian and 
commanding general of the young Antiochus v., by whom 
he was subsequently (b.c. 142) executed (1 Mac 923-12). 

4. Simon (b.c. 143-135), another son of Mattathias, 
succeeded Jonathan when the affairs of the State were 
in a critical position. A man of extraordinary ability, 
he was so successful in diplomacy as seldom to be com- 
pelled to carry on war. It was greatly to his advantage 
that the Syrian State was torn by the struggles between 
the aspirants to the throne. Simon’s first step was to 
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make the recognition of the independence of Judaea a 
condition of an alliance with Demetrius ii. The need of 
that monarch was too great to warrant his refusal of 
Simon’s hard terms, and the political independence 
of Judaea was achieved (b c. 143-142). In May 142 
Simon was able to seize the citadel, and in September 
141, at a great assembly of priests and people, and princes 
of the people, and elders of the land, he was elected to be 
high priest and military commander and civil governor 
of the Jews, ‘for ever until there should arise a faithful 
prophet,’ That is to say, the high-priestly office became 
hereditary in Simon’s family. Following the policy of 
his house, Simon re-established the treaty with Rome, 
although he became involved in a strenuous struggle 
with Syna, in which the Syrian general was defeated 
by his son, John Hyrcanus. Like his brothers, however, 
Simon met a violent death, being kiUed by his son-in-law 
at a banquet (1 Mac 13-16i«). 

6. John Hyrcanus (b.c. 136-105). Under this son of 
Simon, the Jewish State reached its greatest prosperity. 
Josephus describes him as high priest, lang, and prophet, 
but strangely enough the records of his reira are scanty. 
At the opening of his reign, John’s position, like that of his 
father and uncle, was critical. Antiochus vn (Sidetes), the 
last energetic king of Syna, for a short time threatened to 
reduce Judaea again to political dependence. He besieged 
Jerusalem and starved it into surrender. For some reason, 
however, probably because of the interference of the Romans 
he did not destroy the city, but, exacting severe terms, left 
it under the control of Hyrcanus. Antiochus was presently 
killed in a campaign against the Parthians, and was suc- 
ceeded by the weak Demetrius ii., who had been released 
from imprisonment by the same nation. John Hyrcanus 
from this time onwards paid small attention to Syrian 
ower, and began a career of conquest of the territory on 
oth sides of the Jordan and in Samaria. The affairs of 
Syria growing ever more desperate under the succession of 
feeble kings, John ceased payment of the tnbute which had 
been exacted by Antiochus, and established a brilliant 
court, issuing coins as high pnest and head of the Congrega- 
tion of the Jews. He cud not, however, take the title of 
‘king.’ His long reign was marked a break with the 
Pharisees, who, as successors of ‘the Pious,’ had been the 
traditional party of the government, and the establishment 
of friendship with the Sadducees, thereby fixing the high 
priesthood as one of the perquisites of that party. John 
died in peace, bequeathing to his family a well-rounded out 
territory and an independent government (Jos. Ant, xin. 
viii -X.; RJ I. iL). 

6. Aristobulus I. (b c. 105-104) . According to the^vrill of 
John Hyrcanus, the government was placed in his widow’s 
hands, while the hii^ priesthood was given to the oldest 
of his five sons, Aristobulus. The latter, however, put his 
mother in prison, where she starved to death, established 
his brother Antigonus as joint-ruler, and threw his other 
three brothers into prison. In a short time, urged on^by 
suspicion, he had his brother Antigonus killed, and he him- 
self took the title of ‘king.’ Of his short reign we know 
little except that he was regarded as a fnend of the Greeks, 
and conquered and circumcised the Iturseans, who probably 
lived in Galilee. At this time the final Judaizing of Galilee 
began (Jos. Ant, xiri. xi.; BJ i. lii.)- 

7- Alexander JannsBUs (b.c. 104-78). After the death of 
Aristobulus, his widow Alexandra (Salome) released his 
three brothers from prison, and married the oldest of them, 
Alexander Jannseus (or Jonathan), making lum king and 
high priest Alexander carried on still more vigorously the 
monarchical policy of Aristobulus, and undertook the ex- 
tension of Judaea by the conquest of the surrounding cities, 
including those of Upper Galilee. He was essentially a 
warrior, but in his early campaigns was defeated by the 
Egyptians. Judaea mi g ht then have become a province of 
Egypt had not the Jewish counsellors of Cleopatra advised 
against the subjection of the land. The Egyptian army 
was withdrawn, and Alexander Jannseus was left in control 
of the country. His monarchical ambitions, however, 
aious^ the hostility of the Pharisees, and Judaea wm rent 
by ci"^ war. For six years the war raged, and it is said 
that 50,000 Jews perished. The Pharisees asked aid from 
Demetrius nr., and succeeded in defeating Alexander. 
Thereupon, however, feeling that they were in danger of 
falling again into subjection to Syria, many of the Jews 
went over to Alexander and assisted him in putting down 
the rebellion. The consequent success of Alexander was 
tnarked by a series of terrible punishments inffioted upon 


those who had rehcllerl against him During the latter pari 
of his reign lie was engaged in struggles with the Greek 
cities of Palestine, in the siege of one of which he died, 
bequeathing his kingdom to his wife Alexandra, with the 
advice that she should make fnenda with the Pharisees (Jos 
Ant. xm. xii.-xv.; BJ i iv ). 

8. Alexandra (b c 78-69) was a woman of extraordinary 
ability, and her reign was one of great prosperity, according 
to the Pharisees, whose leaders were her chief advisei^ 
She maintained the general foreign policy of her house, 
defending her kingdom against various foreign enemies, 
but particularly devoted herself, under the guidance of her 
brother Simon ben-Shetach, to the inner development of 
Judsca along hnes of Pharisaic policy. The Sadducean 
leaders were to some extent persecuted, but seem to have 
been able to bring about their appointment to the charge 
of vanous frontier fortresses. The death of Alexandra 
alone prevented her being involved m a civil war (Jos. Ant 
xin. XVI.; BJ i. v ). 

9 . Aristobulus H. (b .c. 69-63) After the death of Alexandra 
civil war broke out According to the queen’s provision, 
her eldest son, Hyrcanus ii , who was already high pnest, 
was to have been her successor. In fact, he did undertake 
to administer the State, but his younger and more energetic 
brother Anstobulus organized the rebellion, defeated Hyi- 
canus, and conmelled mm to surrender. By the agreement 
that followed, Hyrcanus was reduced to private life in the 
enjoyment of a large revenue. It was at this time that 
Antipater, the father of Herod i , appeared on the scene. 
He was an Idumsean of boundless ambition and much 
experience. He undertook to replace Hyrcanus on the 
throne. With the assistance of Aretas, king of Arabia, he 
organized an army and besieged Aristobulus in the Temple 
Mount. As the war was proceeding, Pompey sent Scaurus 
to Syria (b c. 65 ) Scaurus proceeded towards Judsea to take 
advantage of the struggle Ibetween the two brothers. Be- 
fore he reached Judcea, however, both Aristobulus and 
Hyrcanus referred their quarrel to him. Scaurus favoured 
Aristobulus, and ordered Aretas to return to Arabia. This 
decision, however, did not end the controversy between the 
brothers, and they appealed to Pompey himself, who mean- 
time had arrived at iDamascus. The two brothers pleaded 
their cause, as did also an embassy of the Jewish people, 
which asked that the monarchy be abolished, and the govern- 
ment by the high priest be re-established Pompey deferred 
his decision, and ordered the two brothers to maintain 
peace. Aristobulus, however, undertook to continue^ the 
revolt, fleeing to Alexandrium, a fortress on the Samaritan 
hills, above the Jordan Valley. At the command of Pompey 
he surrendered the fortress, but fled to Jerusalem, where 
he prepared to stand a siege. Pompey followed him, and 
Aristobulus promised to surrender When, however, Gabi- 
nius, the Roman general, went to take possession of the city, 
he found the gates closed against him. Thereupon Pompey 
proceeded to ibesiege the city. The various divisions of 
Jerusalem surrendered to him except the Temple Mount. 
This was captured after a long siege, and at terrible cost 
(b.c. 63). Pompey went into the Holy of Holies, but did 
not touch the Temple treasures. He did, however, make 
Judsea tributary to Rome and greatly reduced its territory. 
Aristobulus was taken prisoner, and Hyrcanus was re- 
estabhshed as high pnest, but without the title of ‘ king ’ 
Great numbers of Jews were taken by Pompey to Rome at 
this time, together with Aristobulus, and became the nucleus 
of the Jewish community in the capital. With this conquest 
of Pompey, the Maccabsean State really came to an end; 
and J u(fea became tributary to Rome (Jos. Ant. xiv. i.-iv. 
BJ I. VI. and vii.). 

10. Hyrcanus II. was a weak man, but had for his ad- 
viser and ma'jor domo Antipater, an exceedingly able man. 
The State, as re-orgamzed by Gabinius, was attached to 
Syria ana Hyrcanus exercised the function of high priest 
(^-40). During this time Judaea was swept more com- 
pletely into the current of Roman history, because of the 
assistance rendered by Antipater and Hyrcanus to Cfiesar 
in his struggle with the party of Pompey in Egypt. In 
gratitude Ceesar gave many rights and privileges to the 
Jews throughout the Roman world. Hyrcanus was, how- 
ever, not appointed king, but ‘ethnarcn,’ and Antipater 
was made procurator. The walls of Jerusalem, which had 
been broken down by Pompey, were now rebuilt, an d vanous 
cities taken away by Pompey were restored to the Judaean 
terntory. Hyrcanus, completely under the^ control of 
Antipater, supported Cassius in the struggle which followed 
the death of Caesar, but m the disturbances following the 
death of Brutus and Cassius espoused the cause of Antony. 
At this critical juncture Antipater was killed, and kis 
two sons, Phasael and Herod, were appomted by Antony 
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tctrarchs of the country of the Jews. Antigonus, however, 
the second son of Anstobulus, with the assistance of the 
jParthians, captured Phasael, compelled Herod to flee, and 
seized the State. Hyrcanus was carried away prisoner by 
the Parthians, and his ears were cut off, so that he could no 
longer act as high pnest. 

After Herod had been made king, Hyrcanus was brought 
back to Judaea, and became a centre of one of the various 
intrigues against Herod, who had married Hyrcanus’ grand- 
daughter Mariamme. As a result, Herod had him executed 
(b.c. 30) , on the charge of conspiracy with the king of Arabia 
(Jos. ArU. xrv. v,-xiii.; BJ i. viii.— xiii.). 

11. Alexander, theelder son of Anstobulus ii., who escaped 
from Pompey on the journey to Rome, collected an army 
and headed an insurrection in Judaea (b.c. 57). He was 
finally defeated, and later dunng the civil wars was be- 
headed by order of Pompey as a friend of Caesar. 

12. Antigonus, with his father Axistobulus, escaped from 
the Romans, and in b.c. 56 headed a revolt in Judaea. Aris- 
tobulus retreated to Machaerus, but after two years’ siege 
was compelled to surrender, and went again as prisoner to 
Rome, where he was poisoned (b.c 49) , just as he was setting 
out to the East to assist Caesar. Antigonus in b.c. 47 
attempted unsuccessfully to induce Caesar to establish 
him as king of Judaea in place of Hyrcanus and Antipater. 
After the death of Caesar and during the second triumvirate, 
Antigonus atteiMted to gain the throne of Judaea with the 
assistance of the Parthians, and in 40-37 maintained himself 
with the title of ‘ king and high pnest.* At the end of that 
period, however, Herod i., who had been appointed king by 
the Romans, conquered Antigonus with the assistance of 
Rome. Antigonus was beheaded (b.c. 37) by Antony at 
the request of Herod (Jos. AnL xiv. xiv.-xvi.; BJ i. xiv.- 
xviii. 3). 

13. Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanus ii., married her 
cousin Alexander, son of Aristobulus n. She was a woman 
of great ability, and as the mother of Mariamme, wife of 
Herod I ., was an obj ect of bitter hatred on the part of Herod’s 
sister Salome. She was executed by Herod in b.c. 28. 

14. Aristobulus HI., son of Alexander and Alexandra, 
became a member of the household of Herod after the 
latter’s marriage with Mariamme. Like all Hasmonaeans, 
he waspossessed of great personal beauty, and was af avounte 
with the people. At the request of his sister he was made 
high priest by Herod (b .c. 35} . On account of his popularity, 
Herod had him drowned while he was bathing at Jericho, in 
the same year, when he had reached the age of seventeen. 

15. Mariamme, daughter of Alexander and Alexandra, 
was reputed to be one of the most beautiful women of the 
time. She became the wife of Herod, who loved her jeal- 
ously. Driven to madness, however, by the scandalous 
reports of his sister Salome, Herod had her executed in 
B.c. 29. 

Although the direct line of Hasmonseans was thus wiped 
out by Herod, the family was perpetuated in the sons of 
Herod himself by Mariamme — Alexander and Aristobulus, 
Both these sons, indeed, Herod caused to be executed be- 
cause of alleged conspiracies against him, but the Macca- 
bsean line stul lived in the persons of Herod of (^halcis and 
Agrippa I. and u. (see Hbbod). Shailbh, Mathews. 

MAGOABEEIS, BOOKS OP.—See ApocbypbuSl, §§ 1,2. 

HACEDOKIA. — The Macedonians were a part of the 
Hellenic race who settled early in history in the region 
round the river Axius at the N.W. corner of the uEgeean. 
When they first came into Greek politics they had 
dominion from the mountains N. of Thessaly to the river 
Strymon, except" where the Greek colonies of the peninsula 
of Chalcidice kept them back. Their race was probably 
much mixed with Illyrian and Thracian elements; they 
did not advance in culture with Southern Greece, but 
kept their primitive government under a Idng, and were 
regarded by the Greeks as aliens. Down to the time 
of Philip (b.c. 369) they played a minor part as allies of 
various Greek cities having interests in the N. iEgaean. 
Under Philip, through his organization of an army and 
his diplomatic skill, they became masters of Greece, and 
under his son Alexander conquered the East, The 
dynasties which they established in Syria and Egypt 
were Macedonian, but in the subsequent Hellenization 
of the East they took no larger part than other Greek 
races. In their original dominions they remained a 
hardy and vigorous race. After several wars with 
Rome, Macedonia was divided into four separate districts 


with republican government, but it received the regular 
organization of a province in b.c. 146. 

Macedonia was the scene of St. Paul’s first work in 
Europe. See Philippi, Thessalonica, Bercea. The 
province at that time included Thessaly, and stretched 
across to the Adriatic; but Philippi was a colony, not 
subject to the governor of the province, and Thessa- 
lonica was also a ‘free city,’ with the nght of appointing 
Its own magistrates. The Via Egnatia ran across the 
province from Dyrrhachium to Neapohs, and St. Paul's 
journey was along this from Neapohs through PhiUppi, 
Amphipolis, Apollonia, to Thessalonica. A further 
visit IS recorded in Ac 203-®, and the Pastoral Epistles 
imply another after his first imprisonment (1 Ti 1*). 

A. E. Hillard. 

MACHiERUS.— A place E. of the Dead Sea, fortified 
by Alexander Jannaeus, and greatly enlarged and 
strengthened by Herod the Great (Jos. BJ vii. vi. 1). 
According to Josephus, the daughter of Aretas retired 
to this place when she left the bigamous Antipas. He 
describes it as ‘in the borders of the dominions of 
Aretas and Herod,’ and then ‘subject to her father* 
{AnU xviii. V. 1). He goes on to say that here John 
was imprisoned and beheaded (Mt 14^®« etc.). If it 
was then subject to Aretas, this is at least cunous. The 
fortress was one of the last taken by the Romans in the 
war of independence {BJ ii. xvin. 6, vn. vi.). It is 
identified with the ruin of MukdAD&r, on the height about 
half-way between WSdy Zerka Ma'ln and Wady el^ 
Mdjib. W. Ewing. 

MAGHBANNAI. — A Gadite who joined David at 
Ziklag (1 Ch 12i3). 

HAGHBENA.— Named in the genealogical list of Judah 
(1 Ch 2^®). Machbena is probably the same as Oabbon 
of Jos 15«, which may perhaps be identified with eU 
Kubeibeh, situated about 3 miles south of Beit J%Mn. 

MACHI. — The father of Geuel, the Gadite spy 
(Nu 13«). 

MACHIR. — ^1. The eldest ‘son* of Manasseh (Jos 
171), the only son (Nu 2629). Machlr was also the 
‘father of the Gilead.* These names are ethnographic, 
and their use suggests that the Machirites were either 
coterminous with the tribe of Manasseh (wh. see) or were 
its most warlike part. Settled on the W. of Jordan, they 
invaded N. Gilead some time after the days of Deborah, 
and so became the ‘father of the Gilead.* 2. Son of 
Ammiel of Lo-debai on the E. of Jordan. He dung to 
the house of Saul as long as possible, and afterwards 
victualled David’s men when that king was fleeing 
from Absalom (2 S 9® W. F. Cobb. 

MAGHKADEBAI. — One of the sons of Bani, who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10®°). 

MAOHPELAH. — ^The name of a locality in which, 
according to the Priestly narrative of the Hexateuch, 
were situated a field and a cave purchased by Abraham 
from Ephron the Hittite, to serve as a burial-place for him- 
self and his family (Gn 231 ^- 12 ). Here Sarah was buried 
by her husband; and subsequently Abraham himself, 
Isaac, Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob were laid to rest in the 
same spot (Gn 49»). The appellation ‘Machpelah,* 
which seems in strictness to designate the site com- 
prehensively, is also applied to the actual field and the 
cave within it, which are respectively called ‘the field of 
Machpelah’ (Gn 23« 49®° 60i3) and the ‘cave of 
Machpelah* (Gn 23* 25*). The place is described as 
being ‘ oefore Mamre’ (Gn 26*), ‘ before’ usually meaning 
‘east of’ (see Gn 251® Jos 13®, 1 K 11?), just as 
‘behind’ signifies ‘west of* (Nu 32 ®). Mamre, in 
Gn 23^*, is identified with Hebron, which is the modem 
el-KhaM (‘the Friend,’ i.e. Abraham, cf. Is 41®, Ja 22»), 
a town built on the sides of a narrow valley, the main 
portion of it lying on the face of the E. slope. The 
traditional site of the cave of Machpelah is on the E. hill, 
so that it would appear that ancient Hebron was built 
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to the west of the modern city, on the W. hill, and that it 
has subsequently extended into the valley and chmbed 
the opposite dechvity. 

Above the supposed site of the cave there is now a 
rectangular enclosure called the Haram, measuring 
181 ft. by 93 ft. internally (the longer axis runmng from 
N.W. to S.E.), and surrounded by massive walls 40 ft. 
high, which are conjectured to date from the time of 
Herod the Great, though some authonties incline to 
assign them to a still earher period. At the S E. end of 
the quadrangle is a mosque, once a Chnstian church, 
70 ft. by 93 ft , parts of which are attnbuted to the 12th 
century. Within the mosque are cenotaphs of Isaac and 
Rebekah; in a porch on the N.W. side are those of 
Abraham and Sarah; whilst at the opposite end of the 
enclosure are those of Jacob and Leah. The Haram has 
been but rarely entered by Chnstians in modern times. 
King Edward vn. was adnutted to it, when Prince of 
Wales, in 1862; and the present Pnnce of Wales, with 
his brother, visited it in 1882. The cave, which is 
reputed to be the real resting-place of the patriarchs and 
their wives, is below the floor of the mosque, and is 
thought to be double, in accordance with a tradition 
which perhaps is denved from the LXX rendenng of 
Mackpelak as * the double cave.’ The entrances to it, 
of which there are said to be three, are in the flagged 
flooring of the building. It is doubtful whether any 
Christian has been allowed to enter it in modern times. 

G. W. Wade. 

MACRON. — Surname of Ptolemy (1 Mao 3**, 2 Mac 
4«), who was governor of Cyprus (2 Mac 10“^ ) and 
subsequently of Ccele-Syria and Phoenicia (2 Mac S^). 

MADAI (Gn 102 = 1 Ch is).— See Medes. 

MADMANNAH. — A town in the Negeb of Judah 
(Jos 15*1), named with Hormah and Ziklag. Its place 
is taken in Jos IQs etc., by Beth-marcaboth. No 
satisfactory identification has been suggested. Conder 
mentions Umm Demineh N. of Beersheba, but does not 
think It suitable. W. Ewing. 

MADMEN. — A place in Moab, which, if the MT be 
correct, has not been identified. The name occurs 
only in Jer 48 [Gr. Sip, where there is a characteristic 
word-play, gam MadrriSn tiddOml, ‘also, O Madmen, 
thou Shalt be brought to silence’ (LXX kai pausin 
pausetai). It is a very natural suggestion that the 
initial m of Madmen has arisen by dittography from 
the final m of the preceding word, and that for Madmen 
we should read Dimon (cf. Is 15»), i,e, Dibon (cf. Jer 48^8). 
Cf. art. Medeba. 

MADMENAH. — A place apparently north of Jeru- 
salem, named only in the ideal description of the 
Assyrian invasion, Is 108i. The name has not been 
recovered. 

MADON. — A royal city of the Canaanites in the north 
(Jos 11^ 12*8). Khvrbet Madin near Hattln might suit. 
If, however, Madon be a scnbal error for Maron, then 
MeirSn, at the foot of Jebei Jermuk, may be the place 
intended. W, Ewing. 

MAELUS (1 Es 92<i)=Mijamm, Ezr 10^, 

MAGADAN.— See Dalmanutha. 

MAGBISH. — An unknown town, presumably in 
Benjamin, whose ‘children’ to the number of 156 are 
said to have returned from the Exile (Ezr 2 * 0 ); omitted 
in the parallel passage Neh 7*8, perhaps identical with 
Magpiash of Neh lO^o. 

MAGDAI.A, MAGDALENE.— See Mary, No. 3. 

MAGDIEL.— A ‘duke’ of Edom (Gn 36«=1 Ch 1 «). 

MAGI. — The plural of magus, which occurs in Ac 13* 
(tr. ‘sorcerer’— see RVm). Used as a plural word it 
denotes the ‘wise men* of Mt 2 (see the RVm note at 
V.*). The subject of this article is twofold— (1) the 
elucidation of that narrative, and of one or two other 


Biblical references to the Magi, (2) the bnef delineation 
of the religion connected with the Magi, in its relation 
to the religious history of Israel. These two points need 
not be kept apart. 

Herodotus tells us that the Magi formed one of six 
tnbes or castes of the Medes. Since another of the six 
is expressly named as ‘ Aryan,* it seems to follow that 
the other five did not belong to the conquenng race; 
and the Magi would accordingly be an abonginal sacred 
caste, like the Brahmans in India. When Cambyses, 
the son of the great Cyrus, died, the Magi seem to have 
made an attempt to regain civil power, of which Cyrus 
and his Aryans had deprived them; and a Magian 
pretender Gaumata held the throne of Persia for some 
months, until dispossessed and slain by Darius in b c. 
522. There is reason to beheve that the Magi, in the 
course of a generation or two, made a bid for spiritual 
power: they conformed to the rehgion of the con- 
querors, profoundly altering its character as they did 
so, and thus gained the opportumty of re-asserting their 
own sacred functions among their fellow-countrymen, 
who were predisposed to accept their re-introduction of 
the old beliefs under the forms of the new. We have 
but httle evidence to guide us in re-constructing this 
primitive Median rehgion. The sacred caste itself 
appears to be mentioned in Jer 39®- (see Rab-mag); 
and a ntual observance, preserved still in Parsi worship, 
figures in Ezk 8*^, from which we gather that sun- 
worship, accompanied with the holding of the barsom 
(‘bunch of fine tamarisk boughs,* as the geographer 
Strabo defines it) to the face, was a characteristic of 
Magian ritual before it was grafted on to Persian religion. 

There are three special characteristics of Magiamsm 
proper which never obtained any real hold upon the 
religion with which the Magi subsequently identified 
themselves. These are (1) astrology, (2) oneiromancy, 
or divination by dreams, and (3) magic, which was 
traditionally associated with their name, but was 
expressly forbidden by the rdligion of the Persians. 
The first two of these features appear in the narrative 
of the Nativity. We have evidence that the Magi 
connected with the stars the fravashi or ‘double’ which 
Parsi psychology assigned to every good man— a part 
of his personality dwelling in heaven, shanng his 
development, and umted with his soul at death. A 
bnlhant new star would thus be regarded by them as 
the heavenly counterpart of a great man newly born. 
That dreams guided the Magi at one point of their 
adventure is expressly stated (Mt 2*®); and it is fair to 
postulate similar direction in the initial interpretation 
of the star. There is, of course, nothing in this to con- 
vince those who have decided that the narrative of the 
Magi is legendary; nor is this the place to examine the 
difficulties that remain (see Star of the Magi) . But it 
may at least be asserted that the story has cunously 
subtle points of contact with what we can re-construct of 
the history of Magian religion; and the invention of all 
this perhaps involves as many dtifficulties as can be recog- 
nized in the acceptance of the narrative as it stands. 

The doctrine of the -fravashi, just now referred to, may 
be paralleled rather dosely in the Bible; and it is at 
least possible that the knowledge of this dogma, as 
prevalhng in Media, may have stimulated the growth of 
the corresponding idea among post-exilic Jews. When 
in Mt 18*8 Jesus declares that the angels of the little 
ones are in heaven nearest to the Throne, the easiest 
Interpretation is that which recogmzes these angels as 
a part of the personality, dwelling in heaven, but 
shanng the fortunes of the counterpart on earth. This 
gives a clear reason why the angels of the children 
should be perpetually in the Presence — ^they represent 
those who have not yet sinned. So again in Ac 12*s 
Peter’s ‘angel’ is presumably his heavenly ‘double.* 
The conception was apparently extended to indude 
the heavenly representatives of communities, as the 
‘princes’ of Israel, Greece, and Persia in Dn 10 and 12, 
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and the ‘angels’ of the churches of Asia in Rev 2 and 3. 
If this doctnne really owed anything to the stimulus 
of Magiamsm, it is in line with other features of later 
Jewish angelology. It is only the naming and ranking 
of angels, and the symmetrical framing of correspond- 
ing powers of evil, that remind us of Parsi doctnne; 
the Jews always had both angels and demons, and all 
that IS claimed is a possible encouragement from Parsi 
theolo^, which developed what was latent already. A 
more important debt of Judaism to Persian faith is 
alleged to be found in the doctrine of the Future Life. 
From the beginning Zoroastrianism (see below) had 
included immortality and the resurrection of the body as 
integral parts of its creed. It is therefore at least a 
remarkable coincidence that the Jews did not arnve at 
these doctnnes till the period immediately following 
their contact with the Persians, who under Cyrus had 
been their deliverers from Babyloman tyranny. But 
though the coincidence has drawn some even to adopt 
the linguistically impossible notion that the very name 
of the Pharisees was due to their ‘Parsi’ leamngs, a 
coincidence it remains for the most part. The two 
peoples came to the great idea by different roads. The 
Persians apparently developed it partly from the 
analogy of Nature, and partly from the instinctive 
craving for a theodicy. The Jews conceived the hope 
through the ever-increasing sense of commumon with a 
present God, through which their most spiritual men 
reahzed the impossibility of death’s severing God from 
His people. But we may well assume that the growth 
of this confident belief was hastened by the knowledge 
that the doctrine was already held by another nation. 

How well the rehgion of the Magi deserved the 
double honour thus assigned to it — that of stimulating 
the growth of the greatest of truths within Israel, and 
that of offering the first homage of the Gentile world to 
the infant Redeemer — may be seen best by giving in a 
few words a descnption of the faith in general. 

followed by the common ancestors the Aryans in Indm 
and Persia, and still visible to us in the numerous elements 
which appear in both Veda and Avesta — the most sacred 
boolffl of India and Iran respectively. To Iranian tnbes 
holding this faith came in the 7th cent, b.c., or earlier, the 
prophet Zarathushtra, called by the Greeks Zoroaster. 
He endeavoured to supersede Nature-worship by the preach- 
ing of a highly abstract monotheism. The '"Wise Lord,* 
Ahura Mazda (later Ormazd), reigned alone without epual 
or second; but Zoroaster surrounded Him with personified 
attribut^, six in number, called Amesha Spenta iAmahas- 
pcTids), ‘Immortal Holy Ones,’ who were the archangels 
of the heavenly court. The problem of Evil he solved 
by positing a ‘Hurtful Spirit,’ Angra Mainyu (later 
Ahmnan), with his retinue of inferior demons (see Asmo- 
Dsstjs), who is a power without beginning, like ()rma 2 d, 
creator of all things evil, and perpetual enemy of God and of 
good men. In the end, however, he is to be destroyed with 
nis followers, and Good is to triumph for ever. Truth and 
Industry, especially in agriculture, are the practical virtues 
by which the righteous advance the kingdom of Ahura 
Masda. The eschatology is striking and lofty in its con- 
ception, and the doctnne of God singularly pure. Un- 
happily, with the prophet’s death the old polytheism re- 
turned, under the guise of angel-worship, and the Magi 
were ere long enslaving the religion to a dull and mechanical 
ntual. Many of these degenerate elements have, however, 
been largely subordinated in modem Parsism. The small 
communityj mostly concentrated round Bombay, which to- 
day mamtains this ancient faith, may assure(Ry challenge 
any non-Ch^tian rdiigion in the world to match either 
its creed or its works. Jambs Hops Moui/ton. 

MAGIC, DIVINATIOK, AND SORCERY.— Magic, 
divination, sorcery, and witchcraft are all connected 
with belief in superhuman powers, and are methods 
whereby men endeavour to obtain from these powers | 
knowledge of the future, or assistance in the affairs 
of life. Belief in magic and divination is most preva- 
lent in the lower stages of civilization and religion. 
The arts of the magician and the diviner were founded 


upon the same logical processes as have issued in the 
development of modern science; but the limits within 
which deduction would be valid were disregarded, and 
the data were frequently imperfect. Accidental coinci- 
dence was often confused with causal sequence. (See 
Hastings’ DB, art. * Dmnation’). Magic and divination 
were denved from attempts at reasomng which were 
very often erroneous; but from such crude beginnings 
science has slowly grown. 

In their beginmng these arts were associated with 
religion, and dinners and magicians were those thought 
to be most intimately connected with the Deity, and, 
owing to their superior knowledge of Him and His 
ways, best able to learn His secrets or secure His aid. 
Among the Arabs the priest was originally also the 
soothsayer; the Heb. kdhen, ‘priest,’ is cognate with the 
Arab, kdhin, ‘soothsayer’; the primitive priest had 
charge of the shrine of the god, and both offered sacri- 
fices and gave responses. In this manner classes of 
professional dinners and magicians arose, as in Egypt 
(Gn 418, Ex 711), m Babylon (Dn 2*). in connexion with 
Baal (1 K ISi®), and even among the Israelites 
in the lower rank of professed prophets (Mic 36 -u, 
see G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets^ Introd.). Such 
officials were set apart for their office by some rite 
specially connecting them with the god, as the eating 
of a particular food, or the wearing of a sacred dress 
(cf. 2 K 18, Zee 13*)- The ammism, in which magical 
arts had their root, soon passed beyond the simple 
behef that Nature was peopled with spirits, and began 
to distinguish between good and evil spirits. When 
that distinction had been attained, the art of the 
magician and diviner also became subject to moral dis- 
tinctions, according to the character of the spint whose 
aid was sought and the purpose in view. This diversity 
in the moral characteristics of magic and divination is 
illustrated in the history of Israel; for divmation is 
akin to some of the institutions sanctioned by God, 
such as the Urim and Thumimm (Ex 283o, Lv 8®), 
and it includes, at the other extreme, such necromancy 
as that of the witch of Endor. Among Semitic races 
and by the Egyptians, magic and divination were 
associated with the worship of various gods and the 
belief in the existence of a vast number of demons. 
With the gradual rise of religion in Israel under the 
teaching of God, early modes of prying into the future, 
and magical methods of seeking superhuman help, were 
slowly abandoned, and, as revelation became clearer, 
they were forbidden. The teaching of the inspired 
prophets of Jehovah was very different from that of 
the merely professional prophets and from the religion 
of the common people. Throughout pre-exilic times 
there was a struggle in Israel between the pure worship 
of Jehovah alone as inculcated by the great prophets, 
and the worship of ‘other gods,’ such as the local 
Canaanitish Baalim and idols in the homes of the 
people. In process of time magic and divination 
became closely linked with these illicit cults, and were 
consequently denounced by the great prophets; but at 
the same time the desire of the human heart to learn 
the future and to secure Divine help (which hes at 
the root of magic and divination) was met by God, 
purified, devated, and satisfied by the revelation of 
His will through the prophets, God's revelation was 
suited to the stage of spiritual development to which 
the people had attained, hence His prophets sometimes 
employed methods similar to those of divination; 
consequently some forms of divination are allowed to 
pass without censure in many passages of the Bible, 
but these were gradually put aside as the people were 
educated to a more spiritual conception of religion. 
On the other hand, as men sought to prognosticate the 
future by illicit commerce with false gods and spirits, 
magic and divination became generally degraded and 
divorced from all that is right and good. This explains 
the increasing seventy with which magic and divina- 
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xion are regarded in Scripture; nevertheless we find 
It recorded, without any adverse comment, that Daniel 
was made head of the ‘ wise men ' of Babylon — ^although 
these included magicians, enchanters, sorcerers, and 
‘Chaldaeans’— -(Dn 2^ and that the wise men 
CMt 20 were mag%, (See Grimm-Thayer’s Lex. p. 
385 ) In explanation it may be said that reliance 
upon divination is a moral evil in proportion to the 
religious light vouchsafed to the individuals concerned; 
and God accommodated the methods of His teaching 
to the condition of those to whom He revealed Himself. 

General course of the history of magic and divina- 
tion in Israel. — Several sources can be traced from 
which the Israelites derived their magical arts, and 
different periods are apparent at which these influences 
were felt, (o) From patriarchal times up to Israels 
contact with Assyria, most of their occult arts were the 
outcome of the beliefs common to Semitic peoples. 
Although their sojourn in Egypt brought them into 
contact with a civihzed nation which greatly practised 
divinatjon and sorcery, we cannot trace any sign that 
they borrowed many magical arts from the Egyptians 
at that time. In this early period of Israelitish history 
we find divination by teraphim, the interpretation of 
dreams, and necromancy, besides the authorized means 
of inqmry of God. The very earhest legislation enacts 
that witchcraft shall be punished by death (Ex 22^8 
[JE]); and we read that Saul put to death ‘those that 
had familiar spirits and the wizards’ (1 S 28^). 

(6) Under the influence of the Assyrian advance south- 
ward, the small States of Palestine were driven into 
closer relations with one another, owing to the necessity 
of united opposition to the common foe. This was 
prejudicial to religion, through its rendering Israel 
more tolerant towards the gods of their allies ie.g. the 
worship of the Phoeniaan Baal, fostered by Ahab), 
and by its favouring the introduction of methods of 
magic and divination in use among their neighbours 
(cf. Is 2«, Jer 108). This evil tendency was encouraged 
by Manasseh (2 K 21«), but in the reformation of 
Josiah, idolatry, witchcraft, and the use of teraphim. 
were suppressed (2 K 2384) in accordance with Dt 
(D). 

(c) The Captivity brought Israel into contact with a 
much more fully developed system of magic and divina- 
tion than they had known before. In Babylon, not 
only were illicit magical practices widely indulged in, 
but the use of such arts was recognized by their being 
entrusted to a privileged class (Dn 28). The officials 
are here denominated ‘magicians’ (phartummlm, scribes 
who were acquainted with occult arts), ‘enchanters* 
Hashshdphlm, prob. a Bab, word meaning ‘those who 
used conjurations,’ but its derivation is uncertain), 
‘ sorcerers ’ {mekashshephlm, in its root-meaning perhaps 
indicating those who mixed ingredients for magical 
purposes [LXX pharmakoi:^, but this is not certain), 
and ‘ Ghaldseans’ (kasdUm, a name which, from being a 
national designation, had come to mean those who 
were skilled in the occult lore of Babylonia and could 
interpret dreams)* Recent discoveries have revealed 
that the Babylonians believed in a vast number of 
demons who could be compelled by proper spells; also 
they practised astrology (Is 47i8. w), augury from the 
inspection of victims (Ezk 218i), the tying of magic 
knots, and the designation of fortunate and imfavourable 
days. 

(d) Egyptian influences were strongly felt in the 
century before, and the one following, the Christian 
era. The Mishna shows the presence of a very strong 
tendency to occult sciences, and in the NT we find 
examples of Jews who practised them in Simon Magus 
(Ac 89) and Elymas (138). Among the Alexandrian 
Jews, and later by the Alexandnan Gnostics, magic 
was much used, and the name of Jehovah in various 
forms entered into their spells and the inscriptions 
upon their amulets. Books of incantations, reputed 


to have been the work of Solomon, were extant, and 
the Babylonian Talmud is full of superstition (Schtlrer, 
HJP 11 111. 152) Such books and charms were burnt 
at Ephesus when their owners became Christians 
(Ac 19^9). go celebrated was Ephesus for its magic, that 
‘Ephesian letters’ was a common name for amulets 
made of leather, wood, or metal on which a magic spell 
was wntten (Farrar, St Paul, ii. 26) 

A. Distinguishing divination, in which prominence 
IS given to the desire to know the future, from magic, 
which has for its object power to do something by super- 
natural aid, we have now to inquire into the modes of 
divination and magic which appear in the Scnptures. 

Forms of divination mentioned in the Bible. — 
(a) The casting of lots . — The casting of lots was founded 
on the belief that God would so direct the result as to 
infficate His will (Pr IS®®). It was employed* (1) In 
crises in national history and in individual lives. Most 
scholars consider that the phrase ‘enquire of God’ 
refers to the use of TJrim and Thummim, which seems 
to have been of the nature of drawing lots. This occurs 
in the arrangements for the conquest of Canaan (Jg 10. 
in the campaign against the Benjamites (2080, in David’s 
uncertainty after the death of Saul (2 S 20, and in 
war (5”. 23). Tiie Phmmcians cast lots to discover the 
cause of the tempest (Jon 10 • — (2) In criminal investiga- 
tion. It was employed to discover the wrongdoer in 
the cases of Achan (Jos 7“) and Jonathan (1 S 42). 
— (3) In ritual. Lots were cast in reference to the scape- 
goat (Lv 16®). Two goats were brought, and lots were 
case; one goat was offered as a sin-offering, and the 
other was sent away into the wilderness. — (4) In dividing 
the land of Canaan (Nu 265® 3354 3413^ jos 214- » 8).— 
(5) In selecting men for special duties * the election of 
Saul (IS 1088), the choice of the men to attack Gibeah 
(Jg 20*), the division of duties among the priests 
(1 Ch 246). 


In most cases the method of casting the lot is not stated. 
Several ways were in use among the Israelites, some of 
which were directly sanctioned by God as a means of Divine 
guidance suited to the degree of r^igious knowledge attained 
by the jieople at the time. The following methods can be 
distinguished: — 

(1.) By Urim and Thummim. Although not certain, it is 
believed by most scholars that the tJnm and Thummim 
were two stones which were earned in a pouch under the 
breastplate of the priest, and which were drawn out as lots 
(see Hastings’ DB s.v, ‘Urim and Thummim’). In con- 
nexion with this the ephod is mentioned. In some passages 
this evidently means a pnestly dress (,e.g. 1 S 2^^ 22i®), 
but in other references it is considered by some to have 
been an image of gold representing Jehovah (Jg S®® 8? 
18^4 [see Harper, Amos and Hosea, p. 221]) or the gold 
sheathing of an image (Is 3082), although m this passage 
some understand it as being a garment. The use of the 
ephod in connexion with the Unm and Thummim is not 
known. The employment of the Urim and Thummim for 
consulting God disappeared before the clearer guidance 
received through the inspired prophets. Apparently it 
had ceased by the time of Israel’s return from the Captivity 
(Ezr ^). Inquiry respecting the future was also made 
of heathen deities (2 K 18f ), and their responses were prob- 
ably given by the drawing of lots. 

(li.) By bdomancy and in other ways. The word qasam 
(which is specially applied to the drawing of lots as with 
headless arrows) is used of divination generally and fre- 
quently translated * to divine.’ It is generally referred to 
unfavourably (except Pr 16^®). Arrows are once specified 
as the means by which the lot was cast (Ezk 218i* «). 
This practice is found among the Arabs, and was also used 
in Babylonia. Arrows with the alternatives written upon 
them were shaken in a quiver at a sanctuary, and the first 
to fall out was taken as conveying the decision of the god, 
Nebuchadnezzar is represented as deciding in this manner 
bis line of march (Ezk 218^), and, as the result of casting 
the lot, holding in his hand ‘the divination Jerusalem,^ 
t e. the arrow with ‘Jerusalem’ written upon it (see Driver, 
Deut. p. 224). 

Without any indication of the method of divination, 
operations denoted by the word qesem appear among the 
Moabites (Balaam, Nu 238®. payment being made for 
the service, 22^, among the Philistines (1 S 68), and among 
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the Babylonians (Is 44=5). It also appears as a method 
of the lower rank of prophets in Israel (Mic Eak 13® ® 
22®®). Prophets are named in connexion with diviners 
Jer 27® 29®). The word is used in relation to 
necromancy and the consultation of teraphim (1 S 15®® 
28®, 2 K 1717, Zee 10®). The practice is forbidden in 
Dt 18®®. 

(iii.) By rhdbdoTnancy This is alluded to in Hos 4®®. 
Probably piecM of stick were used for drawing lots, as in 
the case of divination by arrows. 

(5) Dreams and visions . — Numerous instances occur 
in which Divine intimations were communicated to 
men by dreams and visions. (1) In so far as these were 
spontaneous and unsought, they do not properly belong 
to the domain of divination. Such occur in Gn 20® 
28®® 31®® ^ 37®, 1 K 3®, Mt 1®® 2®® 27®*. Dreams are 
spoken of as a legitimate channel for God’s communica- 
tions to His prophets and others (Nu 12®, 1 S 28®, 
Job 33®6, J1 22®).— (2) But the belief m Divine warnings 
through dreams came very near to divination when 
interpreters were sought to make clear their meaning, 
as in Egypt (Gn 40®®- 41® Pharaoh calls the chartummlm 
— a word used only in the sense of scribes possessed of 
occult knowledge), among the Midianites (Jg 7®®), and 
in Babylon (Dn 2®). — (3) Dreams were sought by the 
prophets of a lower order in Israel, and it is known that 
among the Egyptians and other ancient nations special 
means, such as fasting or drugs, were used to induce 
them, from the belief that they were Divine communica- 
tions. In Egypt it was a common practice for wor- 
shippers to sleep within the precincts of the temples 
in order to obtain intimations by dreams, and some 
devotees lived by the rewards received by them for 
recountmg the dreams which had come to them in the 
temple. References to misleading divination by dreams 
occur in Dt 13®-® (prophets were to be judged by the 
character of their teaching and to be put to death if 
they favoured idolatry), Jer 23®®**® 27® 29®, Zee 10*. 

Vision (chSzdn, with its cognate words) has a similarly 
wide application, extending from the God-given experi- 
ences of the higher prophets to the misleading predictions 
of false prophets. Instances of its highest signification 
occur in Is 1® 2®, Am 1®, Mic 1®. The word is used 
respecting the deception practised by lower prophets, 
as in Nu 24»- ®*, where reference is apparently made to 
the seer receiving the intimation in a trance, but the 
interpretation is not quite certain (see Gray, Numbers^ 
p, 361); other physical phenomena appear in connexion 
irtth prophes 3 ring (1 S 10®® 19®®-*®; see G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, i. p. 21). The word also appears in 
connexion with false prophets (Is 28^ 30®®, La 2®®, 
Ezk 12*® 13«- ®«- *® 21** 22*8, Zee 10*). 

(c) Observation of omens (augury). — nOchash, tr. *to 
divine’ or ‘to use enchantments,’ the agent being 
called ‘an enchanter* (Dt 18®®), means ‘to learn by means 
of omens/ Very probably the expression is derived 
from nSchdsk, ‘a serpent,’ with the underlying idea that 
the intimation was obtained by the worshipper through 
the assistance of the serpent-god; another, but less 
likely, derivation is from the ‘hissing’ or ‘whispering* 
tones of the diviner. The word is very frequently used 
with a bad sense attaching to it. 

Words were sometimes taken as omen^ of the future 
(1 K 20®® RVm ‘took it as an omen,’ also 1 S 14®®). 
The movements of animals also constituted omens. 
It was considered by the Arabs that some animals, 
under the influence of a higher power, could see what 
was invisible to men, and consequently their action 
became an omen. It would be quite in accordance 
with this that Balaam’s ass should see what was hidden 
from her master (Nu 22**); a similar belief in the sig- 
nificance of the movements of animals is shown in the 
lords of the Philistines watching the way the kine took 
with the ark of God (1 S 6®*). 

aJon ^l«?l°Ch’*336?® The®^^ 

practices in (Kvination by omens appear* — (i.) By hydro- 
mancy (Gn 44®). In Egypt it was common to attempt to 
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divine the future by the appearance of the liquid in a goblet 
or dish. — (ii ) By the observation of the douas. The clouds 
were carefully studied by diviners among the Chaldseans. 
and the word ‘ onen seems to indicate this practice as easting 
p. Tr)r>n g the Hebrews and Philistines (Is 2®; see Cheyne, 
Isaiah, vol. i. p. 17). Driver, however, leaves the kina 
of divination undecided, and suggests a derivation from an 
Arabic root meaning ‘to murmur’ or ‘whisper,’ the ref- 
erence being to the mutterings of the soothsayer {Deut. 
p. 224). Perhaps it meant the bringing of clouds by magic 
arts, as in Jer 14** (see Delitzsch on Is 2®). It has also been 
suggest^ that the word is a denominative from ‘ ayinC eye’), 
and means ‘ to ^ance with an evil eye.’ This form of augury 
was forbidden (Lv 19*®, Dt 18®®), and those practising it 
were denounced (Mic 5®*, Jer 27*). Manasseh fostered 
it (2 K 21®, 2 Ch 33®) — (iii.) By ^trology. The star* were 
very early believed to have an influence on the fortunes 
of men (Jg 6*°, Job 38*®). Professional astrologers were 
promment among the Assynans and Babylonians, among 
whom a standard astrologi<'al work was constructed as 
early as the 16th cent. b.c. (Cheyne, Isaiah, vol. i. p. 310). 
Babylonian astrology, with its announcement of coming 
events and notification of favourable andunpropitious days 
(such as are now extant on Babylonian clay tablets), is 
mentioned in Is 47®®; but astrology does not seem to have 
been practised by Israel in early times; Jeremiah speaks 
of it as * the way of the nations,’ and warns the people 
against it. In later times astrology was regarded by the 
Jews in a less unfavourable lignt: e g. Dn 24®, where Daniel 
is made chirf of ten wise men who included astrologers 
(cf. Mt 2, where the wise men, who appear to have been 
astrologers, were met by God in their darkness, and led 
to the Infant Saviour [Ederaheim, LT i. 202]). — (iv.) By 
impeding victims. Forecasting the future from the appear- 
ance of the livers of victims is mentioned in Ezk 21*®. This 
was common in Babylon (Diod. Sic. ii. 29) and also among 
the Romans (Cic. de Divin. ii. 12). It does not appear to 
have been in use among the Israelites; the sacrinoes of 
Balaam (Nu 23® ®®) were not for this puipose, but to pro- 
pitiate the deity consulted. 

Connected with the use of omens is the appointment 
of ^signs’ by prophets to assist their consultors m 
believing what they predicted. Signs were given by 
God and His prophets as well as by false prophets; 
these were exhibitions of Divine power in smaller 
matters by which men might be enabled to trust God 
in things of greater moment (Jg 6®®); or they were 
instances of truth in small predictions, to awaken con- 
fidence in greater promises or threatenings (Ex 4® 10*, 
Is 7®®); or they were simply the attachment of particular 
meaning to ordinary facts to remind men of God’s 
promises or threats (Gn 9®* 17®®, Is 8®®, Ezk 12®®, 
Zee 3®). In the time of Christ such signs were de- 
manded by the Jews (Mt 12®® 16®, Lk 11®®, Jn 4« 
1 Co 1*2). Cf. art. Sign. 

(d) Necromancy and familiar spirits. — Of these there 
were two kinds: — (1) A spirit (primarily a subterranean 
spirit, ’56) was conceived as dwelling in a human bemg 
(Lv 20*7), most commonly in a woman. Those thus 
possessed were sometimes called 'bbdik (Is 8®*), or the 
woman was denominated ba'alath*bb (1 S 28’). Another 
explanation (H. P. Smith, Samuel, p. 239) makes the ’56 
a sort of idol, on the ground that Manasseh ‘made’ an 
’56 (2 K 21«) and that it is classed with teraphim (2 K 23*®). 
These necromancers professed to have the power of 
calling up the dead (1 S 28®®, Is 8®*), Of their method 
of procedure we know nothing. In the interview with 
the witch of Endor, it appears that Saul was told by the 
witch what she saw, but the king himself entered into 
the conversation. Necromancers seem to have deceived 
their inquirers by speaking in a thin weak voice to make 
it appear that it was the spirit speaking through them 
(Is 8®* 29<). The LXX generally represents them as 
ventriloquists, engasinmythoi (cf. godtes, 2 Ti 3®*). A 
similar belief that a spirit might dwell in a human being 
and give responses appears in Ac 16®®; this opinion was 
common in heathendom. The Jews had similar views 
respecting the indwelUng of demons in cases of derao- 
macal possession. 

(2) Other diviners represented themselves as having 
fellowship with a spirit from whom they could receive 
intimations. These spirits were called yidd**dn%m, the 
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meaning being either that the spirits were wise and 
acquainted with the future, or that they were known to 
the wizards and had become ‘ familiar spints * to them. 
The word occurs only in conjunction with 'ob, as in 
Lv 19" 208, pt 1811. 

(e) Divination by ferapftim.— The teraphim were images 
in human form (cf. Michal’s stratagem, 1 S 19i3), and they 
were worshipped as gods (Gn Sli^ 8 o^ jg 1324 )^ in later 
times they seem to have been degraded to magical uses. 

Some suppose them to have been the remains of a primitive 
ancestor-worship, and connect the word with rephWlm 
which means ‘ghosts’ (root rdphdh, ‘to sink down’; ‘to 
relax’). Some Jewish commentators (cf. Moore, Judges, 
p 382) have suggested that they were originally the mum- 
mied heads of human beings, and that images of wood or 
metal were substituted for these in later times. 

Teraphim were used for divination by Israelites 
and Aramaeans (Gn 311®), and Nebuchadnezzar is rep- 
resented as consulting them (Ezk 2121 ). Josiah 
abolished teraphim as well as other methods of ilhcit 
divination (2 K 2324 ), but they subsequently reappeared 
(Zee 102). The use of the teraphim in divination is not 
stated, but it was probably somewhat similar to the 
consulting of familiar spirits, namely, the diviner gave the 
response which he represented himself to have received 
from the teraphim. 

B. Magic, like divination, had both legitimate and 
illicit branches. The moral character of the attempt 
to obtain supernatural aid was deternuned by the 
purpose in view and the means used to attain it. Witch- 
craft, which sought to injure others by magical arts, has 
always been regarded as evil and worthy of punishment 
among all nations. Invocation of aid from false gods 
(who were still regarded as having real existence and 
power) and from evil spirits has been generally de- 
nounced. But there was also a magic, which has been 
denominated ‘white magic,’ having for its object the 
defeat of hostile witchcraft and the protection of in- 
dividuals from evil influences. 

1. Magic employed to counteract the work of evil 
spirits or the arts of malicious magicians. — This kind of 
magic was extensively practised among the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, and was the kind professed by the 
wise men who were under the patronage of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dn 22). It also appears in the ceremony of 
exorcism. In Babylonia illness was traced to possession 
by evil spirits, and exorcism was employed to expel them 
(see Sayce, Hibbert Lecture). Exorcism was practised 
by the later Jews (Ac 19w. Mt 1227). 

The method of a Jewish exorcist. Eleazar, in the time 
of Vespasian is described by Josephus {Ant. viii. ii. S\. 
He placed a ring containing a magical root in the nostm 
of the demoniac; the man fell down immediately, and the 
exorcist, using incantations, said to have been composed 
by Solomon, adjured the demon to return no more. 

This kind of magic is also exemplified in the use of 
amulets and charms, intended to defend the wearer from 
evil influences. These derived their power from the spells 
which had been pronounced over them (thus Idchash, 
which began with the meamng of serpent-charming, 
came to mean the muttering of a spell, and from that it 
passed to the meaning of an amulet which had received 
its power through the spell pronounced over it), or from 
the words which were inscribed upon them, or the 
symbolic character of their form. They were used by 
all ancient peoples, and were opposed by the prophets 
only whai they involved trust in other gods than 
Jehovah. Probably the earrings of Gn 358 and Hos 2^8 
were amulets; so also were the moon-shaped ornaments 
of Jg 821- 26 and Is 3 ^ 8 ; their shape was that of the 
crescent moon which symbolized to the Arabs gro'wing 
good fortune, and formed a protection against the evil 
eye (see DeUtzsch on Is 3^*). Perhaps the ‘whoredoms’ 
and * adulteries * of Hos 2* were nose-jewels and necklaces 
which were heathen charms. Written words were often 
employed to keep away evil. The later Jew, under- 
steading Dt 68- 8 in a literal sense, used phylacteries 
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(Mt 235 ), to which the virtue of amulets was attributed, 
although their oiigin apparently was mistaken exegesis 
rather than magic. The use of such charms was very 
prevalent in the early centuries of the Christian era 
among the Alexandrian Jews and the Gnostics 

2. Magic in forms generally denounced by the great 
prophets. — (a) Magic which was apparently dependent 
upon the occult virtues attributed to plants and other 
substances . — The Hebrew term for this was kesheph. 
The root k&shaph means ‘to cut,’ and has been explained 
as denoting the cutting which the worshipper inflicted 
upon himself (as 1 K 1828), or (by W. Robertson Smith) 
as the cutting up of herbs shredded into the magic brew; 
the latter meaning is supported by the LXX tr. of 
kesheph by pharmaka, and also by Mic 5^^ where 
keshdphlm appear to be material things; such a decoction 
IS perhaps referred to in Is 65\ and some Jewish com- 
mentators consider the seething of a kid in its mother’s 
milk (Ex 2319) to refer to a magical broth which was 
sprinkled over the fields to promote their fertihty, this 
custom IS found among other Eastern peoples. A wider 
signification is, however, possible, as in 2 K 922 , where 
keshdphlm has the meaning of corrupting influences 
(AV ‘witchcrafts’). Some derive kdahaph from an 
Assyr. root meamng ‘ to bewitch’ (see Hastings’ DB, art. 
‘Magic’). 

Hebrew magic came to a considerable extent from 
Assyria and Babylonia, where the art was practised by 
a class of men specially set apart for it (Dn 22; cf. also 
Is 479 * 12 ^ Nah 38 ). Egyptian sorcerers are also noticed 
(Ex 711 ), but Egyptian influence in the art was most 
strongly felt by the Jews in post-exihc times. The 
belief m the virtue of mandrakes as love-philtres appears 
in Gn 30^8 and Ca 7^® {dUdil'lm, from the root dUd, ‘to 
fondle ’) . Sorcerers are fiequentlyidenounced in the Bible 
(Ex 2218, Dt 1810, 2 K 922 , 2 Ch SS®, Jer 27», Gal S*®, 
Rev 921 218). 

(5) Magic by spells or the tying of knots . — The tying of 
knots in a rope, accompamed by the whispered repetition 
of a spell, was common in Babyloma (cf . Is 479- w) and 
in Arabia. This practice may he behind the word 
chdbar, Dt isn (Driver, Deut. p. 225), or the word may 
refer to the spell only as a binding together of words. 
chdbar is also used with the special meamng of serpent- 
charming (Ps 585) , This art, as now found in India and 
Eginpt, was also denominated by the word Idchash 
(Ps 585, Ec IQii, Jer 8i7); from the muttering of the 
charm, the word gained the meaning of whispering 
(2 S 1219, Ps 417), and it is used of a whispered prayer 
(Is 2618, or, as some understand it in this passage, ‘ com- 
pulsion by magic’). Magical power was also held to be 
present in the reiteration of spells or prayers as in the 
case of the priests of Baal (1 K 1828), and this repetition 
of the same words is rebuked by our Lord (Mt 67). 

In close connexion with the power of spells is the belief 
in the efficacy of cursing and blessing when these were 
uttered by specially endowed persons (Nu 22«, Jg 52 *); 
also there were magicians who professed to make days 
unlucky by cursing them (Job S®). 

An authorized ceremony closely approaching the 
methods of magicians is found m the ritual for the trial 
by ordeal of a wife charged with unfaithfulness (N u 512 -si ) . 
the woman brought the prescribed offerings and the 
priest prepared a potion of water in which was put dust 
from the Tabernacle floor; the curse, which the woman 
acquiesced in as her due if guilty, was written and washed 
off with the water of the potion, the idea being that the 
curse was by this means put into the water, and the 
potion was afterwards drunk by the woman. 

(c) Symbolic magic . — Magicians often made, in clay or 
other material, figures of those whom they desired to 
injure, and, to the accompaniment of fitting spells, 
inflicted upon these models the injuries they imprecated. 
They believed that in this way they sympathetically 
affected the persons represented. A trace of this 
symbolism is to be found in the placing of golden mice 
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aNi emerods in the ark by the Philistines when they 
swct It back to Israel (1 S 6B); by this means they 
b'jieved that they would rid themselves of the troubles 
which the ark had brought to them. 

F. E Robinson. 

HA&ISTBATE. — This word is used in the AV to 
represent either ‘judge’ or ‘ruler* — ‘authority* in the 
most general sense. The latter is its meaning in Jg 18’ 
(RV ‘ none in the land, possessing authority ’ — ^implying 
independence of Zidon and Phoenicia). The former is its 
meaning in Ezr 7^, where it stands for shdphetim (the 
same word as sufdtes, by which the Romans designated 
the Carthagiman magistrates). In Lk 12^^ Xit 3^ it 
stands for denvatives of the general word archo, ‘to 
rule, ’ but in the passages from Lk. with a special reference 
uo judges. In Ac the word is used to translate the 
Gr, stratSgoi, This is often used as the equivalent of the 
Lat. prcBtores, and in the older Roman colonies the two 
supreme magistrates were often known by this name 
But we have no evidence that the magistrates at Philippi 
were called praetors, and it probably represents the more 
usual duumvin. A. E. Hillard. 

lilACrNIFlCAXi. — Obsol. for ‘magnificent’; retained 
by £V in 1 Ch 22® from the Geneva version— ‘the house 
. must be exceeding magnifical.’ The adv. occurs 
in Ehem. NT, Lk ‘ He fared every day magmfically.’ 

MAGNIFICAT.— The hymn Magnificat (Lk I*®-®®) has 
been well described as ‘something more than a psalm, 
and something less than a complete Christian hymn* 
(Liddon). It is the poem of one who felt nearer to the 
fulfilment of the promises than any writer of the OT. 
But no Evangelist of the NT could have failed to speak 
of Christ by His human name, writing after His Death 
and Resurrection. 

In the TR the hymn is ascribed to the Virgin Mary, 
but there is a variant reading ‘Elisabeth * which demands 
some explanation. * Mary ’ is the reading of all the Greek 
MSS, of the great majonty of Latin MSS, and of many 
Early Fathers as far back as Tertullian (2nd cent.). On 
the other hand, three Old Latin MSS (cod. Vercellensis, 
cod. Veronensis, cod. Rhedigeranus-Vratislaviensis) 
have ‘Elisabeth.’ This reading was known to Origen 
(Horn. 5 on Lk 6), unless his translator Jerome inter- 
polated the reference. Niceta of Remesiana (fl c. 400) 
quoted it in his treatise ‘On the good of Psalmody.’ 
We can trace it hack to the 3rd cent, in the translation 
of IrensBus. There is fairly general agreement among 
critics that the original text must have been simply 
‘and she said,’ so that both ‘Mary’ and ‘Elisabeth’ 
should be regarded as glosses. 

On the question which is the nght gloss, opinions are 
divided. In favour of ‘ Elisabeth ’ it has been suggested 
that the exclamation vv.^**'*® does not cover all that is 
imphed in v ‘ and Ehsabeth was filled with the Holy 
Ghost.’ Such words when used of Zacharias in v.®’ are 
followed by the Benedictus. Are we to look on the 
Magnificat as a corresponding prophecy on the hps of 
Ehsabeth? On the other hand, the glowing words of 
Ehsabeth (vv.^^-^s) need a reply. She who had answered 
the angel so humbly and bravely (v.®®) would surely 
speak when thus addressed by a near relation. Indeed, 
V.4*, ‘all generations shall call me blessed,’ seems like a 
reply to Elisabeth’s ‘Blessed is she that believed* in 
v.«. In the OT the formula of reply is frequently 
without a proper name, and the first chapters of Lk. have 
‘a special OT colouring.’ 

Another argument has been founded on the reading of 
v.“: ‘Mary abode with her,' where the Pesh. and the 
Sinai Palimpsest render ‘ with Elisabeth.’ It is suggested 
that the tell-tale ‘with her’ of the Greek text proves that 
the hymn was ascribed to Elisabeth. But in the OT 
the personality of the singer is, as a rule, sunk in the song, 
and the name is mentioned at the end as if to pick up the 
thread (cf. Balaam, Nu 242 ®; Moses, Dt 32«< 34i [Bp. 
Wordsworth]) . On the whole, the external evidence is in 
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favour of the gloss ‘Mary.’ The question remains 
whether the hymn is more suitable on the lips of Elisabeth 
as expressing the feeling of a mother from whom the 
reproach of childlessness has been removed. Such an 
idea seems to express very inadequately the fulness of 
meaning packed into these few verses The fiist words 
remind us of the song of Hannah as a happy mother (1 S 2i)f 
but the hymn is founded to a much greater extent on the 
Psalms, and the glowing anticipation of the Messianic 
time to come befits the Lord’s mother. It is characteristic 
that she should keep herself in the background No 
personal fear of the reproach of shame, which might be, 
and indeed was, levelled against her, no personal pnde in 
the destiny vouchsafed to her, mar our impression of a 
soul accustomed to commune with God, and therefore 
never lacking words of praise. 

The hymn has four strophes. In strophe 1 (vv.« <’) 
she praises God with all the powers of soul and spirit. 
In 11 . (vv.‘‘®-<®) she speaks of living in the memory of 
men, not as something deserved but because it is the 
will of the holy Lord In iii (vv.®i-®®) she nses to a 
large view of the working out of God’s purposes in 
human history, in the humbling of proud dynasties, 
and the tnumph of the meek. In iv. (vv ®< ®5) she 
comes back to the fulfilment of the promises in the 
Messianic time, beginning with the Incarnation, which is 
the crowmng proof of God’s mercy and love. 

A. E. Burn. 

MAGOG.— The name of a people, enumerated in 
Gn 102 among the ‘sons’ of Japheth, between Gomer 
(the Cimmenans) and Madai (the Medes), and men- 
tioned in Ezk 382 (cf. 39®) as under the rule of Gog, 
prince of ‘Rosh, Mc^hech, and Tubal* who is to lead 
m the future a great expedition against the restored 
Israel, from ‘the uttermost parts of the north,* and 
who has among his allies Qomer and Togarmah, — the 
nations whose names are italicized being also mentioned 
in Gn 102 » as closely connected with ‘ Magog.’ From 
these notices it is evident that Magog must have been 
the name of a people living far N. of Palestine, not far 
from Meshech and Tubal, whose home is shown by 
Assyrian notices to have been N E. of Cilicia. Following 
Josephus, Magog has commonly been understood of 
the Scythians, — a wild and rough people, whose proper 
home (Hdt iv. 17-20, 47-58) was on the N. of the 
Crimea, but who often organized predatory incursions 
into Asia and elsewhere: about b.c. 630 there was in 
particular a great irruption of Scythians into Asia 
(Hdt. i. 104-6), which seems to have supplied Ezekiel 
with the model for his imagined attack of nations from 
the N. upon the restored Israel (chs. 38. 39). Why, 
however, supposing this identification to be correct, 
the Scythians should be called ‘Magog’ is still unex- 
plained. The name has not as yet been found in the 
Assyr. inscriptions. In Rev 20* ‘Gog and Magog’ are 
applied figuratively to denote the nations who are 
pictured as brought by Satan, at the end of the millen- 
nium, to attack Jerusalem, and as destroyed before it 
(see, further, Gog). S. R. Driver. 

MAGOB-MISSABIB. — A nickname given (Jer 20») 
by Jeremiah to Pashhur, chief officer in the Temple, 
who had caused Jeremiah to be beaten and put in the 
stocks as a false prophet. The name is an etymological 
play on the word Pashhur, and denotes ‘fear-round- 
about’; but whether Pashhur (wh. see) was to be that to 
his surroundings, or mce versa, does not appear. 

W. F. Cobb. 

MAGPIASH. — See Magbish. 

MAGUS. — See Bar- Jesus, Magi, Magic, and Simon 
Magus. 

MAHALALEEL. — See Mahalalel. 

MAHALALEL. — . Son of Kenan and great-grandson 
of Seth (Gn 512 w. ib is. i? [pj „ 1 ch P, Lk 3»’ Mahalaleel) ; 
=*Mehujaelin J’s list ((3n 41 ®). 2. The son of Perez, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem after the Captivity (Neh 11*). 
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MAHALATH.— 1. See Basemath, No. 1.— 2. Wife of 
Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11‘8. 3. See Psalms, p. 772*. 

MAHALATH LEANNOTH. — See Psalms, p. 772». 

MAHANAIM (‘two camps’ or ‘two hosts’ [if the 
Heb. word is really a dual, which is very doubtful]) — 
An important city E. of Jordan on the frontier of Gad 
and Manasseh (Jos 13®- 30)j was a Levitical city 
within the territory of Gad (Jos 2138 40). it was 
clearly N of the Jabbok, as Jacob travelhng S. reached 
It first (Gn 322 22)^ Here Abner made Ish-bosheth, 
son of Saul, king (2 S 28), and here David took refuge 
from his rebel son Absalom (2 S 1724-27 1932). Solomon 
put Abinadab in authority in this city (1 K 4i4). There 
is apparently a reference to Mahanaim in Ca 6I8 (see 
RV and AVm). The site of Mahanaim is quite uncertain. 
A trace of the name appears to linger in Mafineh, the 
name of a mass of ruins in the Jehel AjlUn N.W of the 
village AjlUn. Merrill suggests a ruin called Suleikhat 
in the Wady AjlUn, near its entrance to the Jordan 
valley; others consider the site of Jerash, which 
is first mentioned, as Gerasa, in the time of Alexander 
JannsBus, as a likely spot for so prominent and, 
apparently, so attractive a city. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

MAHANEH-BAN (Jg IS® IS^*). — The locality of 
this spot is given in these two passages as ‘behind 
Kinath-3earim,’ and as ‘ between Zorah and Eshtaol ’ 
In the former passage we are told that ‘the Spint of 
Jehovah began to move Samson in the camp of Dan 
between Zorah and Eshtaol’; in the latter passage 
the derivation of the name is given as the place where 
the last encampment of the band of 600 Damte warnors 
took place, before they set out on their expedition to 
Laish. The exact position of the spot has not been 
identified, as the site of Eshtaol (wh. see) is not known 
with certainty. T. A. Moxon. 

HAHABAI.'-One of David's thirty heroes (2 S 23^8, 
1 Ch 1180); according to 1 Ch of the family of 
Zerah, and captain of the Temple guard for the tenth 
monthly course. 

MAHATH.— 1. The eponym of a Kohathite family 
(1 Ch 6®, 2 Ch 2912); perhaps to be identified with 
Ahimoth of 1 Ch 6®. 2. A Levite in the time of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 31i3), 

MAHAVITB, THE.— TheEVdesignationin lChll« 
of Ehel, one of David’s heroes. The MT should prob. 
be emended to read ‘the Mahanaimite.’ 

MAHAZIOTH. — The Hemanite chief of the 23rd 
course of singers (1 Ch 25^ 80)^ 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (‘spoil speedeth, prey 
hasteth’), Is 8^ 3 .— a symbohcal name given to one of 
Isaiah’s sons to signify the speedy destruction of the 
power of the allied kings Rezin and Pekah by the king 
of Assyria. 

MAHLAH.— 1. One of the daughters of Zelophehad 
(wh. see), Nu 2638 27^ 36ii, Jos 178. 2. One of the 
sons of Hammolecheth, 1 Ch 7^8. 

MAHLI.— In Ex 6”, Nu 320, 1 Ch 24®- it is the 
name of a son of Merari, Levi’s youngest son. In 
1 Ch 23® 2480 a son of Mushi, Mahli’s brother, bears 
the same name. Ezr 8® speaks of *a man of discre- 
tion (see Ish-sbchel), of the sons of Mahli . . . and 
Sherebiah,* etc. 1 Es 847 [Mooli] drops ‘ and,’ thus identi- 
fying this son of Mahli with Sherebiah. In Nu 38« 266® 
Mahli’s descendants are called ‘the family of the 
Mahlites.* According to 1 Ch 23®, these Mahlites 
were descended from the daughters of Eleazar, the 
elder son of the Mahli mentioned in Ex 6^8. Eleazar 
left no male offspring. Their cousins, the sons of 
Kish, therefore took them in marriage, and prevented 
the extinction of their father’s name. 

MAHLOK.— See Chiuon. 


MALACHI 

MAHOL.— The father of Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, 
Chalcol, and Darda (1 K 43i), who are mentioned as 
famous for their wisdom, though surpassed in this respect 
by Solomon. Apparently, then, Mahol is a proper name, 
but it is also found m Ps 1498 150< (EV tr. ‘dance’) 
amongst instruments of music, so that the four wise men 
mentioned above may really be descnbed as ‘sons of 
music,’ in which case their wisdom may have consisted 
chiefly in their skill in the composition of hymns, 

T, A. Moxon. 

MAHSEIAH.— Grandfather of Baruch and Seraiah 
(Jer 32® 5189); called in Bar V Maaseas. 

MAIANNAS (1 Es 9«) =Maaseiali, Neh 8^. 

MAIL. — See Armour, 2 (c). 

MAINSAIL. — See Ships and Boats. 

MAKAZ.— A town on the W, slopes of Judah (1 K 49). 
The LXX reading, Mickmash, is impossible. The site 
has not been recovered. W, Ewing 

MAKE. — In Jg 18® ‘to make’ means ‘to do’ — 
‘What makest thou in this place?’ In Jn 8® ‘Whom 
makest thou thyself?*, and Jn 19^ ‘He made himself 
the Son of God,’ ‘make’ means ‘pretend to be'; 
cf. Jos 8® ‘Joshua and all Israel made as if they 
were beaten.' This is the meamng also in 2 S Z36 
‘Lay thee down on thy bed, and make thyself sick.’ 
In Ezk 17® ‘Neither shall Pharaoh with his mighty 
army and great company make for him in the war,’ 
‘make for’ means ‘assist.’ 

MAKED.— A ‘strong and great* city in Gilead 
(1 Mac 5® 88). The site is unknown. 

MAKHELOTH (Nu 33® ®). — One of the twelve 
‘stations’ of the children of Israel (Nu 33®**). unknown 

MAKKEBAH. — A Canaanite royal city in the 
ShephSlah, where the five kings of the Canaanites, 
defeated by Joshua at Gibeon, and chased by Israel 
down the valley by way of Beth-horon and Azekah, 
took refuge in a cave (Jos 10*° ), whence, later, by 

Joshua’s orders, they were brought forth and slain. 
The city was taken and the inhabitants put to the 
sword. Azekah has not been identified, but in Jos 
15U it is named with Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and 
Naamah, which may be identified with the modern 
Katrah, DajUn, and ATa* aneh. In this district the name 
Mdhkedah has not been found, but Warren and Conder 
agree in suggesting d-MughSr, ‘ the cave,’ as the most 
likely spot. The rock-quarrsdng and tombs mark an 
ancient site, and caves are found in no other place 
where Makkedah might be located. It lies on the N. 
of Wady Surdr, about 15 miles S. of Jaffa. The Ono~ 
masticon places it about 7 miles E, of Eleutheropolis 
{Beit Jibrln)f a position hardly to be reckoned within 
the Sheph€lah. W. Ewing. 

MAETESH.— The name of a locality mentioned 
only in Zeph 1® as ‘the Phoenician quarter’ (?) of 
Jerusalem. The word denotes a mortar, and presuma- 
bly was given to the place because it was basin-shaped. 
If so, a part of the Tyropoeon valley has as good a claim 
as any other locahty to be regarded as what is referred 
to. Certainly the Mt. of Olives is but a precarious 
conjecture. W. F. Cobb. 

MALACHI.— 1 . Author,— The Book of Malachi raises 
a question of authorship which cannot be answered 
with certainty. Who was the author? Was his name 
Malachi? A priori, it might be supposed that the 
author of the last book of prophecy in the OT Canon 
would be sufficiently well known to have his name 
attached to his work. If the name appeared with the 
book (especially if the name was Ezra, as the Targum 
asserts), it could scarcely have been lost or forgotten 
before the ‘Minor Prophets’ were collected, and the 
Canon of the Prophets was closed. 

It is, however, doubtful whether MalachiiB the personal 
name of the prophet. The word, as it appears in the 
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superscription, means ‘ my messenger,’ and in this sense 
it is used in 3i. It is argued that the word ought to 
have the same signification in both places. But, while 
in 31 It can scarcely mean anything else than ‘my 
messenger,’ this meaning does not suit the superscrip- 
tion, which would run, ‘ Oracle of the word of Jahweh 
through my messenger.* The oblique case of Jahweh 
with the direct reference of the suffix in ‘my mes- 
senger,’ is more than awkward. The LXX renders 
the superscription ‘by the hand of his messenger.’ 
The change of text is very slight. Whether there was 
MS authority for it cannot be determined. 

The termination of the word Malachi may be ad- 
jectival, It would thus be equivalent to the Latin 
Angdicus, and would sigmfy ‘one charged with a 
message or mission’ (a miss%onary). The term would 
thus be an official title, and the thought is not un- 
suitable to one whose message closed the Prophetical 
Canon of the OT, and whose mission in behalf of the 
Church was of so sacred a character. If this were the 
explanation, it is probable that greater defimteness 
would be attached to the words. It should be noted 
that, while the LXX render the word Malachi by ‘ his 
messenger’ in the superscription, they prefix, as the 
title of the book, Malachias, as if the Hebrew should 
read Malachiyah, i.e. ‘ messenger of Jahweh.’ Some such 
form must be adopted if the Malachi of the super- 
scription is taken as a proper noun. The form would 
thus correspond to Zachanas, and many other proper 
nouns (so Vulg. both in the title and in the super- 
scnption). This is a possible grammatical explanation, 
and the name ‘messenger of Jahweh’ is suitable to the 
condition of Judah at the time. The Jews had httle 
experience of prophets when the message of this book 
was delivered. It is significant that Haggai, the earliest 
prophet of the post-exihc penod, is expressly designated 
‘messenger of Jahweh’ (Hag l^s). He had already 
received the official title of prophet (nflbD, (v.'). But 
there were prophets and prophets. False prophets 
had done much to bring about the Exile. If there 
were to be prophets after the Exile, it was important 
that the new commumty should be m no doubt as to 
their character. This was secured in the case oi the 
first of the post-exilic prophets by the express state- 
ment that he was the messenger of Jahweh, and that 
what he spoke was the message of Jahweh. In the 
case of the last of the prophets of the OT Canon, an 
assurance of a similar character would be furnished 
symbolically by the name Malachiyah (‘messenger of 
Jahweh’). This, pro tanto, favours the form of the word 
as it appears in the title of the LXX and the Vulgate. 

But 3^ remains. If Malachi is a proper noun — 
the name of the author— in 1^, should the word not 
have the same sigmficance in 3^? The answer is, that 
there is no insuperable objection to the twofold ex- 
planation. The form admits of the twofold reference. 
The question is one of probability. At this point, 
however, reference should be made to the Targum, 
according to which Ezra was the author of the Book 
of Malachi; and this opimon continued to prevail among 
the Jews. Jerome accepted it, and it was favourably 
regarded by Calvin and others. No doubt the Targum 
expressed the Jewish opinion of the time. But that 
does not settle the question. In the four or five centunes 
between the appearance of the Book of Malachi and 
the birth of Christ, the hfe of the OT Church centred 
in the Law of Moses. That law was given, mainly, by 
Ezra to the post-exilic Church. As years passed, and 
the traditions of the scribes began to gather about the 
Law, the figure of Ezra stood out as the prominent one 
in post-exilic times. Everything of importance con- 
nected with the Law was wont to be assigned to him. 
Take along with that the fact that Malachi occurs as a 
common noun in 3^ and the additional fact that the 
prophecy closes with a solemn warning to remember 
the Law of Moses, and it may appear not improbable I 


that Ezra should have been claimed as the author of 
this closing passage, and of the prophecy in which it 
is found. 

In these circumstances the authority of the Targum is 
not of very great weight. But in one respect the Targum 
is of importance. If the name of Ezra was the only 
one associated with the Book of Malachi when the 
Targum was prepared, it is probable that the book 
onginally appeared anonymously — at least, that it bore 
no name when the volume of the Minor Prophets was 
made up, and that the compiler either regarded the 
term Malachi in 31 as the name of the author, or attached 
It to the book in the superscription as an official title 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that the name of 
the author is not required for the authentication of the 
message. The terms of the superscription are amply 
sufficient for the purpose of authentication. It is the 
‘Oracle of the Word of Jahweh’ that the prophet 
dehvers. This is eqmvalent to ‘The word of Jahweh 
came— or was— to ... (so and so)’ m other books 
of prophecy, and implies the familiar ‘Thus saith 
Jahweh’ of prophetic address. 

I 2. Date.— Opimon is greatly divided regarding the 
date of the book. That it belonged to the Persian 
period appears from the name (pechah) given to the 
governor (cf. Hag 1^ “ etc , Neh 5“ etc.). Further, 
It is obvious that the statutory services of the Temple 
had been in operation for some time before the message 
of Malachi was dehvered. Abuses had crept in which 
could not be associated with those who had returned 
from Babylon and rebmlt the Temple. The dedication 
of the Second Temple took place in b.c. 616, and the 
condition of religious life depicted in Malachi must have 
been a good many years later than that date. Tffis is 
very generally admitted. 

Two dates are most worthy of consideration— the 
first shortly before Ezra’s arrival m Jerusalem, and the 
second during Nehemiah’s second visit to the holy city. 
Certain expressions occurring in the book are held to 
favour the former (cf. 2* * 8 35 10 22 jev 4<]). These, 
breathing the spirit of Deut., are supposed to show that 
the author was under the influence of the Deutero- 
nomic Code. If his activity was later than 446, the 
influence of P would have been expected to show itself. 
But the expression ‘the law of Moses’ (3“ [EV 4<J) 
finds a natural explanation in connexion with the whole 
Pentateuchal legislation read before the people in 445 
(Neh 8 ff,). The covenant with Levi (2 <- b) seems to 
presuppose Nu (P). And the reference to the 
tithes (3^®) appears to rest on Lv and Nu 
(both belonging to P^). Deuteronomic expressions of 
an ethical character are suitable to any earnest prophet 
after Amos, and are not determinative of date as are 
the passages which presuppose P,— on the assumption 
that P was first promulgated m b.c. 445. The language, 
upon the whole, favours a date later than the appearance 
of P. The contents of the book point in the same 
direction. Ezra’s reformation appears to have been 
limited to the banishing of the foreign wives, and the 
effort to effect a complete separation of the Chosen 
People from the idolatrous tribes round about. The 
author of Malachi brings three main charges against 
the Church of his day; (1) against the priests for the 
profanation of the services of the Temple; (2) against 
the commumty (priests included) for marrying heathen 
wives; (3) against the people generally for immorality, 
indifference, and infidelity. All this agrees very closely 
with the state of affairs with which Nehemiah had to 
deal on his second visit to Jerusalem (Neh 13^® ). And 
upon the whole (the conclusion can only be a matter 
of comparative probability), the period of that visit 
may be accepted for the prophetic activity of the author 
of Malachi. The date would be somewhere about 
B.c. 430. 

3. Contents.— The book may be divided into the 
following sections* 
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I 11. The superscription 

II 12-5 Jahweh's love to Israel This love proved by 
the history of His dealings with Israel from the days of 
their great ancestor Jacob, as contrasted with the history 
of Jacob s brother Esau and of his descendants. 

III. l®-28 Israel’s forgetfulness of Jahweh, — neglect and 
contempt of His offerings, through illegal proceedmgs on the 
part of the priests. 

IV. 210-16. Denunciation of divorce and of foreign 
marriages. 

V 217-36. Day of Jahweh (i e. His coming to judgment) 
against unbelievers, scoffers, etc., especially with the view 
of purifying the pnests in order that acceptable offenngs 
may be presented unto Him. 

yf 37-12. Drought and locusts sent on those who 
neglected to bring the tithes for the service of the Temple 
and the supp^t of the priests. 

VII 316-^ [EV 3iM:6]. The punishment of the wicked, 
and the tnumph of the righteous, on the day of Jahweh, 
with a concluding exhortation to obey the Law of Moses, 
and a promise of the commg of Elijah to lead the people to 
repentance. 

4. Doctrine. — Malachi, in its doctrinal contents, is in 
entire harmony with the Prophetic books that preceded 
it, and adds its testimony to the fact that, while Divine 
revelation is progressive, and the circumstances of the 
time add a special character and colour to the different 
Prophetic books, the fundamental doctrines are the 
same in all. The keynote of Malachi’s message is found 
in the opening words of 12. Israel’s position as the 
Chosen People is founded in the electing love of Jahweh. 
The divorcing of Jewish and the marrying of heathen 
wives is a crime against the love of Jahweh. Further, 
Jahweh — as in all the prophets from Amos downwards 
— ^is a God of righteousness. He rewards the nghteous 
and punishes the wicked. The day of Jahweh, on 
which the wicked are pumshed and the righteous re- 
warded, is the same as in Amos and his successors, 
and the closing words of the prophecy, dealing with this 
day of Jahweh, connect the OT with the NT, in which 
the day of the Lord occupies a position of equal im- 
portance with that assigned to it in the OT. The 
special circumstances of the time, which serve so far 
to determine the date, appear in the importance 
assigned to ritual, and the seventy with wMch neglect 
or irregularity in this part of religious observance is 
treated. 

6. Style, — As might be expected, the style and diction 
of a book belonging to the last half of the 5th cent, 
are inferior to those of the pre-exilic prophets. The 
language is mostly plain, homely prose. There are, 
however, poetic passages, some of considerable merit 
(cf. Ill 3iff loff i6ff i9ff [EV 4ifi*]). The most striking 
feature of the style is the discussion of an important 
subject by means of question and answer, — a dialectic 
method which became common afterwards, and which 
about the same time was well known in Athens through 
the labours of Socrates. G. G. Cameron. 

MALACHY.— 2 Es (AV and RV) forMalacM. 

MALGAH.— 1. One of the heads of the fathers of Ben- 
jamin, and the son of Shaharaim and Hodesh (1 Ch S^). 
2. In Zeph I® Malcam is apparently the name of an 
idol, and might be rendered literally * their king,’ as 
in the margin of AV and RV. Quite possibly, how- 
ever, there is an error in the pointing of the Hebrew 
word, and it should be rendered MUcom (wh, see), the 
’abomination’ of the children of Ammon, and identical 
with Molech (cf. Is S", Jer 49i‘«, and 1 K 11*). See also 
art. Molech. T. A. Moxon. 

MALOHIAH.— 1. A priest, the father of Pashhur 
(Jer 211 381), same as Malchijah of 1 Ch 912, Neh 
2. A member of the royal family, to whom belonged 
the pit-pnson Into which Jeremiah was let down 
(Jer 386). 

MALGHIEL.— 'The eponym of an Asherite family 
(Gn 4617, Nu 26«, 1 Ch 7^), The gentilic name 
Malchielites occurs in Nu 26^. 


MALCHIJAH. — 1. A descendant of Gershom (1 Ch 
6^6 [Heb. 26]). 2. A priest, the father of Pashhur 
(1 Ch 912, Neh 1112), same as Malchiah of Jer 21i 38i. 
3. Head of the 5th course of pnests (1 Ch 24®), perhaps 
the same as the preceding 4. 5. Two of the sons of 
Parosh, who had married foreign wives (Ezi &»«); 
called in 1 Es 926 Melchias and Asibias respectively, 
6. One of the sons of Hanm who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr lO®!). In Neh Sn he is mentioned as taking 
part in the repainng of the waH, He is called in 
1 Es 9®2 Melchias. 7. Malchijah the son of Rechab 
repaired the dung-gate (Neh 3iO. 8. One of the 
gmld of the goldsmiths who helped to repair the wall 
(Neh 331 ). 9. One of those who stood at Ezra’s left 
hand at the reading of the Law (Neh 8*). 10. One of 
those who sealed the covenant (Neh lO^), probably 
the same as No 2. 11. A priest who took part in the 
ceremony of dedicating the wall (Neh 1242). 

MALCHIRAM. — Son of Jecomah (1 Ch 3^®). 

MALOHI-SHTJA.— The third son of Saul (1 S 1449); 
slain by the Philistines at Mt. Gilboa (1 S SI®, 
1 Ch 102). 


MALCHUS.— The name of the high priest’s servant 
whose ear Peter cut off in the Garden of Gethsemane at 
the arrest of our Lord. St. John is the only Evangelist 
who mentions his name (Jn 181°), thereby substantiating 
the fact that he was intimately acquainted with the 
high pnest and his household (Jn IS^®). The incident 
IS related in the other three Gospels (Mt 266i, Mk 1447, 
Lk 2266). On a comparison of the four accounts, it seems 
that Malchus pressed forward eagerly to seize Jesus, 
whereupon Peter struck at him with his sword. The 
blow, missing its mam object, almost severed the ear, 
but not quite, as Jesus touched it and healed it. 

Luke, the physician, is the only Evangelist who 
mentions the healing of the ear. 

Morley Stevenson. 

MALICE.— 


1. (i) OT.—AU in Pr.-Bk. version: Ps 9423 npiBo and 
1017 (adj.) 596 (adi.) and 55® (adv.) 

(li.) Apocr. — in AV* Wis ISSi®- 20 igw (and RVm), 
* Sir 2736 and 287, * 1 Mac 96i and 136, 2 Mac 46®. 

(in) NT.— In RV: 1 Co 58 1420, Eph 43i, Col 38, Tit 38, 
Ja 121 mg , 1 P 21 (AV and RVm); ‘maliciousness’ Ro 1*9, 
1 P 216 (Xv and RVm ‘malice’), ‘malicious’ * 3 Jn 1° AV. 


2. Discussion is needless as to (i.), for the Heb is clear. 
(See RV.) All the other instances, however, except those 
marked * represent a Gr. word {Jcahia) which has a much 
wider meaning than ‘malice’ as now used. It may be 
‘wickedness,’ as Ac 822, Ja 121; or ‘evil’ trouble,’ 
Mt 634. 

3. The point isimportant, because* malice’ has acquired 
its exclusive meaning ‘spitefulness’ only since the 
17th century. It indicated evil of any sort (cf. Pr.-Bk. 
as dted above, and for some striking examples see art. in 
Hastings’ DB). This change accounts for RV renderings 
of Apocr., and would perhaps have justified further 
emendation of AV. 

44. The modem usage is a return to the classical 
malitia. Its rdation to kakia was discussed by Cicero, 
who coined vitiositas as the nearest rendering; for where- 
as ‘msdice’ indicated a particular fault, ‘vitiosity* 
stood for all (Tusc. Disp» iv. 34). 

H. P. B. COMPSTON. 


MALLOTHI.— A son of Heman (1 Ch 25* *6). 

MALLOWS (mallUacht connected with mdach ‘salt’). 
Job 304, RV salt-wort.— Almost certainly the sea 
orache {Atriplex fiahinus)^ a perennial shrub with 
leaves somewhat like the olive, common m saltish 
marshes, especially near the Dead Sea, where it is 
associated the retem (see Juniper). The sour- 
tasting leaves can be eaten, but only in dire necessity. 

E. W. G. Mastbbman. 

MALLUCH.— 1, A Merarite, ancestor of Ethan 
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(1 Ch 6«). 2. One of the sons of Bani who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr called in 1 Es Qsc Mamuchus. 
3. One of the sons of Hanm who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr lO^^). 4. 6. Two of those who sealed the 
covenant (Neh 10^ 2^). No. 4 is probably identical 
with Malluch of Neh 12*, called in 12^ Malluchi. 

MALLTTCHX.— The eponym of a pnestly family who 
returned with Zerub. (Neh 12“ ); probably the same 
as Malluch of Neh 104 122, 

MALLXJS. — A city of Cilicia which joined Tarsus in 
a rebellion against Antiochus Epiphanes about b.c. 171 
(2 Mac 4®o). Tradition said that it was founded at the 
time of the Trojan War, Its coinage shows that it was 
an important town. Its site is doubtful, but as ancient 
statements make it near the nver Pyramus, near the sea, 
and also on a hill, Professor Ramsay identifies it with 
Kara-Tash, on a coast line of hills E. of Magarsa, which 
served as its port. The W. branch of the Pyramus has 
become almost completely dried up. A. E. Hillard. 

MALOBATHRON.— RVm of Ca 2^7 for EV Bether 
(wh. see). It is argued by Post, against this rendenng, 
that the malobathron plant (Laurus malabathrum) did 
not grow wild on any of the mountains of Palestine. 
Others would render (by a slight textual emendation) 
‘ mountains of cypresses.’ 

MALTANNEXrS (1 Es 9»)=Mattenai, Ezr 10«. 

MAMDAI (1 Es 934) =Benaiah, Ezr 10». 

lUAMMON. — This is a Semitic word, but of doubtful 
derivation. It has been referred to Heb. aman, ‘a 
reliable (store),’ and to taman (t being eUded), ‘hidden 
treasure.' Augustine (Serm. on Mount) says it was 
the name for ‘nches’ among the Hebrews, and that 
the Phcenician agrees, for ‘gain’ in Phoenician is called 
mammon, Phoemcian and Hebrew were near akin, 
and the ancients often included Aramaic m Hebrew. 
‘Mammon’ is not found in OT Hebrew, but occurs 
in Rabbinical, in Syriac (Western Aramaic), and is 
used in the Aramaic Targums as the equivalent of Heb. 
terms for ‘gain’ or ‘wealth’ Being a well-known 
Phoen. trade word, it is introduced without transla- 
tion (unlike corban, etc.) into NT Greek, where the 
right spelling is mamdnas (Mt 6*4, Lk 169* “ i*); with 
this agrees the Syriac form momUna. A Phoen. deity, 
Mamon, has been supposed. Though not improbable, 
the idea seems due to Milton (P.L. i. 679 ff.). ‘Serve 
God and mammon’ suggests persomfication, but com- 
pare the phraseology of Ph G. H. Gwilliam. 

MAMNITAKBMHS (1 Es 9*4) corresponds to the 
two names Mattaniah, Mattenai in Ezr lO*^, of which 
it is a corruption. 

MA M R E. — A name found several times in con- 
nexion with the history of Abraham. It occurs (a) in 
the expression ‘terebinths of Mamre* in Gn I8i 
(both J), and 141® (from an independent source) with the 
addition of ‘the Amorite’; (6) in the expression ‘which 
is before Mamre,’ in descriptions of the cave of Mach- 
pelah, or of the field in which it was (Gn 23^7 w 25* 
49S0 5013)^ and in where Mamre is mentioned as 
the place of Isaac’s death, (c) in Gn 14*4 as the name 
of one of Abraham’s allies, in his expedition for the 
recovery of Lot. In (b) Mamre is an old name, either 
of Hebron or of a part of Hebron (cf. 23^9 35*7); in 
Gn 14W it is the name of a local sheik or chief (cf. v.*4), 
the owner of the terebinths called after him, in Gn 13^8 
18^ it is not clear whether it is the name of a person or 
of a place. The ‘terebinths of Mamre’ are the spot at 
which Abraham pitched his tent in Hebron. The site 
is uncertain, though, if the present mosque, on the N.E. 
edge of Hebron, is really built over the cave of Mach- 
pelah, and if ‘before’ has its usual topographical sense 
of ‘east of,’ it will have been to the W. of this, and at 
no great distance from it (for the terebinths are de- 


scribed as being ‘in’ Hebron, Gn 13“) Jow, 

phus’ time (BJ, iv ix. 7) to the present day terebintna 01 
oaks called by the name of Abraham havfr been hhowa 
at different spots near Hebron; but none has any real 
claim to mark the authentic site of the ancient ‘ Mamre.’ 
The oak mentioned by Josephus was 6 stadia from the 
city, but he does not indicate m which direction it lay. 
Sozomen (HE li. 4), in speaking of the ‘Abraham’s 
Oak’ of Constantine’s day (2 miles N. of Hebron), states 
that it was regarded as sacred, and that an annual fair 
and feast was held beside it, at which sacrifices were 
offered, and libations and other offerings cast into a well 
close by. Cf. Oak. S. R. Driver. 

MAMUCHUS (1 Es 930) = MaUuch, Ezr 

MAN. — The Bible is concerned with man only from 
the religious standpoint, with his relation to God. 
This article will deal only with the religious estimate of 
man, as other matters which might have been included 
will be found m other articles (Creation, Eschatology, 
Fall, Sin, Psychology). Man’s dignity, as made by 
special resolve and distinct act of God m God’s image 
and hkeness (synonymous terms), with domimon over the 
other creatures, and for communion with God, as as- 
serted in the double account of his Creation m Gn 1 and 2, 
and man’s degradation by his own choice of evil, as 
presented figuratively in the story of his Fall in Gn 3, 
are the two aspects of man that are everywhere met 
with. The first is explicitly affirmed in Ps 8, an echo of 
Gn 1; the second, without any explicit reference to the 
story in Gn 3, is taken for granted in the OT (see esp, 
Ps 51), and is still more emphasized in the NT, with 
distinct allusion to the Fall and its consequences (see 
esp. Ro 51*'*^ and 77-“). While the OT recogmzes 
man’s relation to the world around him, his matenahty 
and frailty as ‘flesh’ (wh. see), and describes him as 
‘dust and ashes’ in comparison with God (Gn 27 
18 * 7 ), yet as made in God’s image it endows him with 
reason, conscience, affection, free will. Adam is capable 
of recognizing the quahties of, and so of naming, the 
living creatures (21®), cannot find a help meet among 
them (V.20), is innocent (v.*®), and capable of moral 
obedience (v.“ ^7) and religious communion (3® 1®). 
The Spint of God is in man not only as life, but also as 
wisdom and understanding, counsel and might, skill 
and courage (see Inspiration). The Divine immanence 
in man as the Divine providence for man is affirmed 

(Pr 20*7). 

In the NT man’s dignity is represented as Divine 
sonship. In St. Luke’s Gospel Adam is described as 
‘son of God’ (3*8). St. Paul speaks of man as ‘the 
image and glory of God’ (1 Co 117), approves the poet’s 
words, ‘we also are his offspring,’ asserts the umty of 
the race, and God’s guidance in its history (Ac l?*®-*^). 
In his argument in Romans regarding umversal sinful- 
ness, he assumes that even the Gentiles have the law 
of God written in their hearts, and thus can exercise 
moral judgment on themselves and others (2“). Jesus’ 
testimony to the Fatherhood of God, including the 
care and bounty in Providence as well as the grace m 
Redemption, has as its counterpart His estimate of the 
absolute worth of the human soul (see Mt lO*® 16“. 
Lk 10*9 16), While God’s care and bounty are un- 
limited, yet Jesus does seem to limit the title ‘ child or 
son of God’ to those who have religious fellowship and 
seek moral kinship with God (see Mt 6®* 45; cf. Jn 1^*). 
St. Paul’s doctnne of man’s adoption by faith in God’s 
grace does not contradict the teaching of Jesus. The 
writer of Hebrews sees the promise of man’s dominion 
in Ps 8 fulfilled only in Christ (28 »). Man’s history, 
according to the Fourth Evangelist, is consummated in the 
Incarnation (Jn 1“), 

The Bible estimate of man’s value is shown in its 
anticipation of his destiny — not merely continued 
existence, but a future life of weal or woe according to 
the moral quality, the rdation to God, of the present 
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life (see Eschatology), The Biblical analysis of the 
nature of man is discussed in detail in art. Psychology. 

Alfred E. Garvie. 

MAN OP SIN (or ‘lawlessness’). — Probably the 
equivalent in. 2 Th 28-ioof Antichrist (wh. see). Accord- 
ing to the Pauline view, the Parousia would be preceded 
by an apostasy of behevers and the appearance of the 
‘ man of lawlessness, ’ ‘ who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God or that is worshipped; so 
that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God’ (v.®^-). The appearance of 
this evil one and his oppression of the believers were 
prevented by some force or person. In course of 
time, however, this restraint was to be removed. The 
wicked one would exercise his power until the Ghnst 
should come to destroy him (vv.®-®). 

The precise references of this statement are beyond 
final discovery. It is, however, commonly beheved 
that the reference is to some historical person, possibly 
the god-emperor of Rome. Such a reference is, however, 
very difficult if 2 Thess. was wntten by St. Paul, for 
at the time of its composition the Roman State had not 
become a persecutor. The ‘one who restrains* is also 
difficult to identify if the ‘man of lawlessness* be the 
Roman emperor. For that reason it may be best to 
refer the ‘ man of lawlessness ’ to the Jewish people or 
their expected Messiah, and ‘he that restraineth’ to 
the Roman power This interpretation is supported 
by the fact that in his letters to the Thessalonians, St. 
Paul regards the Jews as persecutors, while throughout 
Acts the Roman State is presented as a protector of 
the Christians. This identification, however, does not 
satisfactorily explain the reference to ‘sitting m the 
temple.* It is, therefore, probably better not to attempt 
a precise histoncal interpretation of either the ‘ man of 
lawlessness’ or ‘him that restraineth,’ but to regard 
the former as a reference to the expected Antichrist, 
and the latter to some unidentified personal infiuence 
that led to the postponement of his appearance. 

Shaxler Mathews. 

MANAEN (=Menahem). — One of the Christian 
prophets and teachers at Antioch, and ‘foster-brother* 
of Herod Antipas (Ac IS^). Although individual non- 
official Christians prophesied (Ac 21’^- 21», 1 Co 14®i), 
yet there was in NT a class of official prophets (Eph 2®° 
3®, Rev 1820, perhaps 1 Th 2^®); and so in the Didache 
(c. A.D, 120?) the prophets formed an official class above 
the local ministry. Manaen was clearly an official at 
Antioch. The phrase ‘foster-brother of Herod* is 
thought by Deissmann to be a mere title of honour, like 
‘the king’s friend’ in 1 Ch 27®*, but more probably rep- 
resents a literal fact. An older Manaen had been be- 
friended by Herod the Great as having foretold his 
advancement; this one might be his grandson, brought 
up with Antipas. Another instance of the circle of 
Herod being reached by Christianity is Joanna, wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward (Lk 8*); and Antipas himself 
was touched by the Baptist’s preaching (Mk 6**). 

A. J. Maclean. 

MANAHATH.— 1. Mentioned only in 1 Ch 8® as the 
place to which certain Benjamite clans were carried 
captive. The town is probably identical with that 
implied in Manahathites (wh. see), with the Manochd of 
the Gr. text of Jos 15®», and if the text in Jg. is correct, 
with the Memihah of Jg 20« RVm. 2. Gn 36** (P), 
1 Ch 1*0 ‘son of Shobal, son of Seir, the Horite,* 
i.e. eponymous ancestor of a clan of Edom, or of the 
earlier population conquered and absorbed by Edom. 

MANAHATHITES (RV Menuhoth in 1 Ch 2®2), 
1 Ch 2®*. — The genealogy in these two passages is to 
oe interpreted as meaning that the city Manahath, 
occupied by portions of two sections of the Edomite 
dan Caleb, came to be reckoned to Judah. 

MANASSEAS (1 Es 9*0 ^^Manasseh, Ezr 10**. 

MANASSEH,— 1. In MT and AV of Jg 18*» Mmasseh 


is a scribal change for dogmatic purposes, the original 
being Moses (see Gershom, 1). 2. A son of Pahath- 
moab (Ezr 10*® [1 Es 9*i Manasseas]). 3. Son of Hashuro 
(Ezr 10**). 4. 5. See next two articles. 

MANASSEH. — The firstborn son of Joseph, and full 
brother of Ephraim (Gn 41®if- [E]), by Asenath, the 
daughter of Poti-phera, priest of On (v.*® [J]). 

The popular etymology makes the name a Pi*U ptcp. of 
the verb nasAaA, to forget.’ Josephus {Ant.u.vi 1; adopts 
this without criticism, as do our Hebrew Lexicons. In the 
Assynan inscriptions the name appears as Minse, Menase. 
In Is 65^1 the god Mem (RV ‘Destiny’) is associated with 
Gadt the god of Fortune. Some scholars, consequently, 
equate Manasseh with Men-nasa — 'the god Men seized.’ 
‘Api>arently Manasseh succeeded in est^lishing friendly 
relations with tbe Canaanites at an early date His name 
pomts to such influences ’ (Niebuhr, Gesch. d. Ebr, Zeit. p. 
252; cf. Siegfried, *Gad-Meni u. Gad-Manasse’ in Ztschr. 
f prot. TheoL, 1875, p 366 f.). Hogg, who in EBi, $v., 
discusses the name at length, appears to favour the 
participial form, but (following Land) connects it with 
the Arabic Tiasd, ‘to inflict an injury.’ He thus brings it 
into relation with the story of Jacob’s wrestling with the 
angel (Gn 32). ‘It would appear,’ so runs the conclusion, 

‘ that in the original story the epithet Manasseh was a fitting 
title of Jacob himself, which might be borne by his wor- 
shippers as in the case of Gad.’ But it is extremely unlikely 
that Jacob was originally regarded as a deity, as Luther 
(ZATW xxi. p. 68 ff ) also holds. The Babylonian form 
Ya'qub-ilu found in the contract tablets of the period of 
Hammurabi (23rd cent, b c.) and Jacob-el (or -her) found on 
the scarab of an Egyptian king of the Hyksos period, is 
not to be translated ‘Ya'kub is god.’ As forms Uke 
Yakbar-du, Yamlik-ilu, etc., render probable, ilu is subject. 
Nevertheless, there may have been some original connexion 
between Manasseh and Jacob. Jacob’s name, we are told, 
was afterwards changed to Israel, and Manasseh is said to 
have been the elder brother of Ephraim, the name which 
later became almost synonymous with Israel, and, finally, 
in Jg 1*7 28 Manasseh and Israel appear to be used as equiva- 
lents. But where no better data are obtainable, we must 
confess ignorance as frankly as we reject the etymologizing 
tales of our sources. 

In our oldest source bearing upon the early tribal 
settlement ( Jg 5) the name of Manasseh does not appear, 
though that of Ephraim does. Machir there (v.^O 
seems to take the place of Manasseh. In Gn 50** (E) he 
is the only son of Manasseh; so also Nu 26*® ** (P), but 
in Jos 171b (perh. J) he is the firstborn of Manasseh. 
In Nu 32*9 41 42 (y.4o is not original) we have an excerpt 
from JE added to P’s story of Reuben’s and Gad’s 
settlement on the East Jordan, which tells us that the 
children of Machir, the son of Manasseh, went to Gilead 
and took it. Jair, it is said, and Nobah, two other 
descendants of Manasseh, also took towns in Gilead, to 
which they gave their own names. But, according 
to Dt 31 *, Moses, after completely exterminating the 
inhabitants, gave North Gilead, all Bashan, and Argob 
‘to the half tribe of Manasseh’; cf. Jos 13*9®- etc. In 
P’s account of the settlement of Reuben and Gad 
(Nu 32) there was nothing said onginally of this half- 
tribe being associated with them. The whole story is 
told before the Manassites are brought in in v.** (cf. 
Jos 13*1®* and ch. 17). The story of their early settle- 
ment on the East side is discredited by many scholars, 
who hold that the East was later conquered from the 
West. As we have seen in Jg 51 *, where Machir takes 
the place of Manasseh, he appears to be in possession 
on the West; and Machir, the son of Manasseh, is said 
to have gone to Gilead and taken it (Nu 32*®), and if 
so, he must have operated from his original seat. In 
Jos we read of the complaint of the ‘children 

of Joseph* to Joshua that he had given them (‘him’; 
only one lot, despite the fact that he was a great people. 
Nothing is said about any previous allotment by Moses 
on the East. Further, in Nu 32« Bashan is conquered 
by Jair, who, according to Jg 10*, was a judge of Israel. 
The argument is strong but not cogent. 

As we have already seen, the tribe on the West was 
represented by Machir (Jg 5). J, the next oldest docu* 
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ment, includes Ephraim and Manasseh in the phrase 
‘sons of Joseph’ (Jos 16^*^), ‘house of Joseph’ (17^^' 
[‘Ephr. and Man.’ is a gloss] 18®, Jg 23 25), 
lot only is consequently assigned to them, the limits of 
which are roughly sketched in Jos 16^-®. Jos 17 gives 
Gilead and Bashan to Machir (making no mention of 
Jail* and Nobah), and v.® begins to tell of the assignments 
to the remainder of the Manassite clans, but fails to do 
so. But the ‘ clan ’ names, Abiezer, Shechem, and the 
names of the cities appended show that they were on 
the West. It is clear from what is said of the cities 
which were m Issachar and Asher (v.^^ ) that they were 
only Ideally in Manasseh’ a territory, and that the latter 
was confined on the north to the hill-country. Like 
the rest of the tribes, they ‘were not able to drive 
out the Canaanites.’ When they made their complaint 
to Joshua (vv.^*-’'®) that they were too cramped in 
their abode to better themselves, he sententiously 
rephed that being a great people as they boasted, they 
could clear out the mountain forests and develop in 
that way, and so ultimately get the upper hand of the 
Canaanites in the plains. It should be said, that the 
names of the rest of the sons of Manasseh, Abiezer, 
Helek, Asriel, Shechem, Hepher, Shemida, as well as 
the five daughters of Zelophehad, the great-grandson 
of Machir, are probably all place-names, as some of 
them certainly are, and not personal names. 

Whether Joseph was a tribe has been doubted, beqjjuse 
there is no mention of it m Jg 5, and the fact that the 
name Machir appears to be from the root mSichar, ‘to 
sell,' has raised the question whether the story of 
Joseph’s sale into Egypt did not arise in connexion 
with it. 

For the clans see Jos 171^-2 (J), Nu 26«-34 (P), 1 Ch 
714-19 2®‘2S. 

The tnbe, owing to its situation, had much to endure 
during the Syrian wars (Am 1®, 2 K lO®*), and, according 
to 1 Ch 5®*, the eastern half was deported (b c. 743) by 
Tiglath-pileser ui. (see Gad), See also Tribes of 
Israel. James A. Craig. 

MAHiASSEH, son of Hezekiah, reigned longer than 
any king of his line — fifty-five years, according to our 
sources (2 K 21^). His reign was remarkable for the 
religious reaction against the reforms which had been 
made by Hezekiah. The record (vv®-®) is that he 
built again the altars which Hezekiah had destroyed, 
and erected altars for Baal, and made an ash^ah, as 
Ahab king of Israel had done, and that he worshipped 
the host of heaven and served them. In restonng the 
old altars he doubtless thought he was returning to the 
early religion of the nation, and the Baal whom he 
worshipped was probably identified in the minds of the 
people with the national God Jahweh. The ash^ah 
was a well-known accompaniment of the altars of 
Jahweh down to the time of Hezekiah. In all this 
Manasseh’s measures may be called conservative, while 
his worship of the ‘host of heaven’ was no doubt a 
State necessity owing to the Assyrian rule. The 
sacnfice of his son and the practice of witchcraft and 
magic, of which he is accused, were also sanctioned by 
ancient Israelitish custom. The reaction was accom> 
panied by active persecution of the prophetic party, 
which can hardly surprise us, toleration being an un- 
known virtue. On account of these sins, Manasseh is 
represented by later writers as the man who filled the 
cup of Judah’s iniquity to overflowing, and who thus 
made the final catastrophe of the nation inevitable. 

H. P. Smith. 

MANASSES,-!. 1 Es 9^ -Manasseh, No. 3 (Ezr 10»*). 
2. Judith’s husband (Jth 8®). 3. An unknown person 
mentioned in the dying words of Tobit (To l#o). 4. 
For ‘Prayer of Manasses' see Apocrtpha, § 11. 

MAKBBAEE {dmwirn, Gn 30i«‘, Ca 7W; RVm 
‘love apples,' cf. root ddMm, ‘love’). — Although other 
{tlants have been suggested, the mandrake iMandragora 


officinarum) , of the Solanacece or Potato order, is most 
probable. It is a common plant in all parts of S. 
Palestine. Its long and branched root is very deeply 
imbedded in the earth, and an old superstition sur- 
vives to-day that he who digs it up will be childless — 
but at the same time the effort of pulling it up will 
cure a bad lumbago. When the last fibres give way 
and the root comes up, 'a semi-human scream is supposed 
to be emitted (cf also Jos. BJ vii. vi. 3). Occasionally 
the root resembles a human figure, but most of those 
exhibited have been ‘doctored’ to heighten the resem- 
blance. The leaves are dark green, arranged in a rosette, 
and the flowers dark purple The fruit, which npens 
about May, about the time of the wheat harvest, is 
somewhat like a small tomato, and orange or reddish 
in colour: it is called by the natives baid el-jinn, ‘the 
eggs of the jinn.’ It has a heavy narcotic smell and 
sweetish taste. It is still used medicinally, but is known 
to be poisonous, especially the seeds. The mandrake was 
known to the ancients as an aphrodisiac (see p. 569^). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

MANEH. — See Weights and Measures, III. 

MANES. — One of those who agreed to put away 
their ‘strange’ wives (1 Es 9*^ [Ezr 10*^ Maaseiah]). 

MANGER (Lk 2’’ 12. le 1316 RVm).— EV tr. of 
phatnS, the LXX equivalent of Heb. *Ms, ‘a place 
where cattle are fattened’ (Job 39® etc.). It also 
represents 'urwUh (2 Ch 3228), and repheth (Hab S^^), 
EV stall. In Job 39®, Pr 14* 'ebUs may mean the stall 
or shelter, in Is I® it is probably the crib in which 
the food was placed. A like ambiguity attaches to 
'urwdh or 'wry ah (2 Ch 3228), fit ‘collecting place’ 
or ‘collected herd.’ It probably came to mean a 
certain number of animals, as ‘a pair’ or ‘team’ 
(1 K 4“, 2 Ch 925) [Gesenius]. The Heb. rephetk 
(Hab 3^^) cleaily means ‘stall’; marbSq is the place 
where the cattle are ‘tied up’ (1 S 28®* ‘fatted calf’ 
-‘calf of the stall,’ Jer 462i, Am 6*, Mai 48); phatn^ 
may therefore denote either the ‘manger’ or the ‘stall.’ 

If kataluma (Lk 2’) means ‘guest chamber’ (see art. 
Hospitality, ad fin.), Joseph and Mary may have moved 
into the side of the house occupied by the cattle, from 
which the living-room is distinguished by a higher floor, 
with a little hollow in the edge, out of which the cattle 
eat. The present writer has seen a child laid in such 
a ‘ manger.’ Or, m the crowded khan, only the animals’ 
quarters may have afforded shelter. We do not now 
Imow. Ancient tradition places Jesus’ birth in a cave 
near Bethlehem. Caves under the houses are exten- 
sively used in Palestine as stables. The midhvmd, 
‘manger,’ cut in the side, is an excellent ‘crib’ for a 
baby. W. Ewing. 

MANI (1 Es 9«o) -Bani of Ezr 1022 and 1 Es 512. 

MANIXTS. — According to 2 Mac 11®*, Titus Manius 
was one of two Roman legates who, being on their way 
to Antioch after the campaign of Lysias against Judaea 
in the year b.c. 163, sent a letter to the Jews confirming 
the concessions of Lysias, and offering to undertake the 
charge of their interests at Antioch in concert with their 
own envoy. This action would be in accord with the 
policy the Romans were following towards the Syrian 
kingdom, and is probable enough. But we have no 
knowledge from any other source of the presence in 
the East of any legate called 'Titus Manius, 

A. E. Hillard. 

MANNA. — The food of the Israelites during the 
wanderings (Ex 16i* “ Jos 512), but not the only food 
available. Documents of various dates speak of (a) 
cattle (Ex 17® 19^® 34®, Nu 7®* ), especially in connexion 

with sacrifice (Ex 24® 328, Lv S*- 26. 31 94 Nu 7“^®* ); 
(i)) flour (Nu 7W- 2® etc., Lv lO^ 24®); (c) food in 

general (Dt 2®, Jos l^i). 

1. The origin of the word is uncertain. In Ex 16** 
the_exclamation might be rendered, ‘It is manV (oote 
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RVm). If so, the Israelites were reminded (but only 
vaguely, see v.^) of some known substance. The 
similar Arabic word means ‘gift/ More probably the 
words are a question — ‘What is it?’ Unaware of the 
proper term, they thus spoke of manna as ‘the-what- 
is-it.’ 

2. The manna was flaky, small, and white (Ex 

It resembled the ‘seed’ (better ‘fruit’) of the coriander 
;)lant (Ex 163i, Nu ll^), and suggested bdellium (Nu 11^ 
[see § 3]). It could be ground, and was stewed or baked 
(Ex 1623, Nu 118). The taste is compared to that of 
honey-wafers (Ex 163^), or oil (Nu lis). It was gathered 
fresh every morning early (but see § 4), for, if exposed to 
the sun, it melted (Ex 16*i; cf. Wis 192); if kept over- 
mght (see § 4), it went bad (Ex 16i»* ). Each person 
was entitled to a measured 'omer of manna (Ex I6I8). 

3. Many would identify manna with the juice of 
certain trees. The flowenng ash (S. Europe) exudes 
a ‘ manna’ (used in medicine) ; and a species of tamarisk 
found in the Sinai pemnsula yields a substance contain- 
ing sugar. The descnption of manna would not m 
every point support such an identification, but it is 
worth noting that manna is likened (see § 2) to bdelhum, 
which IS a resinous exudation. A more recent theory 
is that manna was an edible lichen like that found in 
Arabia, etc. 

4. Manna would thus come under the category of 
‘special providences,’ not ‘miracles.’ There can, 
however, be no doubt that the Biblical wnters regarded 
it as miraculous, (a) There is enough for a host of 
* 600,000 footmen.’ (6) The quantity gathered proves 
exactly suited to the consumer’s appetite (Ex IC^*). 
(c) The Sabbath supply (gathered the previous day) 
retains its freshness (Ex 162*^ ). (d) An ‘ omer of it is 
kept as a sacred object near (Ex ) but not withm 
(1 K 8®; ct. He 9S Rev the ark, (e) Allusions to 
it suggest the supernatural (Neh 92®, Ps 782**- lOS*®, 
2 Es 112, Wis 1620 1921). 

5. All this must lend significance to NT mention. 
Christ as the hvlng bread is typified by manna (Jn , 

1 Co 103; cf. *)] and secret spiritual sustenance is the 
reward for ‘him that overcometh’ (Rev 2^2). 

H, F, B. COMPSTON. 

MANOAH.— The father of Samson, of the town of 
Zorah, and of the family of the Damtes (Jg 131-23 
142 8 6 e 9 10 1631). We learn but little of his character 
and occupation from the Bible narrative. He was a 
worshipper of Jehovah, and a man of reverent piety; 
he was hospitable, hke his ancestor Abraham; he 
shared the dislike of his people for the alien surround- 
ing tribes, and strongly deprecated an alliance between, 
his son and the Philistines. The second narrative gives 
us the following information about him. His wife was 
barren, but she was warned by a Divine messenger 
that she was destined to bear a son who was to be a 
Naziiite and dedicated to Jehovah. The messenger 
appeared again when Manoah also was present, and re- 
peated his prophecy (Jg IS®-*®). We hear of Manoah on 
four more occasions: we find him remonstrating with 
his son about the proposed Philistine marriage (142* 3) ; 
he accompanied his son on the preliminary visit to 
Timnah (vv.s* s), and again to the marriage itself 
(VV.2 13). He did not survive his son, who was buried 
by his ade (163i). Cf. art, Samson. 

These scanty details are somewhat amplified by 
Josephus (An«. v. viii. 2, 3), who was apparently following 
some ancient Jewish tradition. T, A. Moxon. 

MANSION.— The English word occurs in Scripture 
only in Jn 14®, * In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions ’ (RVm ‘Or, abiding pZoces’). Its retention is 
an archaism, for the modern connotation of a house of 
some dignity is quite lacking from the word as used 
by Tindale (1525), apparently from the Vulg. mansiones, 

‘ abiding places.’ The Gr, word (monS), Hke the Latin, 
means (1) the act of abiding, (2) a place of abode. In 
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the NT it occurs also in Jn 1423, where ’make our 
abode’ is Greek idiom for ‘abide.’ Hence the thought 
in Jn 142 IS simply that there is ample room for the 
disciples in the Father’s house. In the LXX the Gr. 
word occurs only once, viz. 1 Mac T®*, ‘give them no 
abiding place' (RV ‘ suffer them not to live any longer’). 

S. W. Green. 

MANSLA7EB.— See Kin [Next of] and Refuge 
[Cities op], 

MAN -STEALING.— See ‘Kidnapping’ in art. 
Crimes, § 7. 

MANTELET.— See Fortification, § 7. 

MANTLE.— See Dress. § 4 (c). 

MANUSCRIPTS.— See Text and Writing. 

MAOCH.— The father of Achish king of Gath (1 827*) 
He is probably to be identified with Maacah No. 3 

MAON, MAONITES.— 1. In Jg IQW the Maonites are 
mentioned together with the Zidomans and Amalekites 
as having oppressed Israel. They dwelt in Mt. Seir, 
south of the Dead Sea. According to 1 Ch 4^1 ^ , the 
Maonites (called Meimim in this passage) were, in the 
reign of Hezekiah, driven out of their pasture land by 
the Simeomtes. The passage is interesting as showing 
how long the original Canaamtes held their own in the 
land after the Israelite invasion. In 2 Ch 26? they are 
mentioned as having been overcome by Uzziah (cf. 
2 Ch 20^ where ’Ammonites* should probably be 
‘Meunim’). 

2. A different place of the name of Maon is mentioned 
in Jos 15“ ; this was a small town in the hill-country of 
Judsea. It was in the ‘wilderness* of Maon that 
Nabal dwelt ( 1 S 252) , and in this district David soj ourned 
on two occasions during the period of his outlaw life 
(2324® 252® ). W. 0. E. Obsterley. 

MARA. — The name which Naomi claimed for herself; 
‘Call me not Naomi (’pleasant*), call me Mara (i.e. 
‘bitter*); for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me* (Ru 120). 

MARAH.— The fi^st ‘station* of the Israehtes after 
crossing the sea (Ex IS*®, Nu 338 9). if the passage 
was in the neighbourhood of Suez, Wddy Hawarah, 
about 16 to 16 hours’ camel-ride from ‘the Wells of 
Moses’ (nearly opposite Suez on the E. side of the 
Gulf of Suez) on the route to the convent of St. Katherine 
(the traditional Sinai), is a suitable identification. 

MARALAH. — A place on the west border of Zebulun 
(Jos 1911). The site is quite uncertain. 

MARANATHA.— An Aram, expression which occurs 
in 1 Co 1622 in juxtaposition with ‘anathema’ (‘If 
any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema. 
Maran atha’ [so RV]). 

1. Meaning of the term.— The onginal meaning of the 
term has been disputed, but it is now generally agreed 
that it is a component of two distinct words (cf. RV 
above). Most moderns follow Bickell in holding that 
the two parts of which the expression is composed mean 
* Our Lord, cornel’ (= Aram, mar am tha). This seems 
preferable to the older view, according to which the 
meamng would be ‘Our Lord has cornel’ (=“Aram. 
maran The imperative sense is made probable 

by Rev 22*0 (‘Amen. Come, Lord Jesus 1’), from 
which it may perhaps be inferred that some such formula 
as ‘O our Lord, or 0 Lord, cornel’ was in use in early 
Christian cirdes. A very early instance of the use of 
the term occurs in the THdache at the end of the Eucha- 
ristic prayer (ch. 10). 

The passage runs as follows:— 

‘Let grace come, and this world pass away. 

Hosanna to the God of David. . 

If any is holy, let him come, if any is not, let him repent. 

Maranatha. Amen.’ 

Here the combination maranatha. Amen (=*0 our 
Lord, cornel Amen*) is strikingly parallel with the 
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remarkable phrase in Rev 222° (‘Amen. Come, Lord’). 
It is noticeable also that in both passages the expression 
IS used as a concluding formula. Whether any similar 
formula was in use among the Jews is disputed. An 
old Jewish acrostic hymn, still extant m all types of the 
Jewish liturgy, the initial letters of the lines of which 
may be read ‘Amen. Come’ (Heb. firngn &3) at least 
suggests the possibility of such a usage. 

2 . Original significance of the expression. —It is clear 
from the passage in the IHdache cited above that 
‘maranatha’ cannot be regarded as a formula of ex- 
commumcation synonymous with ‘anathema* (so 
Cahnn, comparing ‘Abba, Father’). It was rather a 
watchword of the earhest Christian community, em- 
bodying the thought in the form of a prayer that the 
* Parousia,’ or Second Advent of the Lord, might soon 
be consummated, in accordance with the ardent expecta- 
tions current in the first generation 

3. Later usage.— In later usage, under the influence 

of false exegesis, the term acquired an imprecatory 
sense. It thus occurs in an early sepulchral inscription 
(4th or 5th cent.) from the island of Salamis. Its 
supposed correspondence with the Jewish shamrimtha 
(the 3rd or highest degree of excommunication) has, of 
course, nothing to substantiate it. Further details of 
this development will be found in Hastings’ DB, s.v. 
*M ranatha.’ G. H. Box. 

^BBLE . — See Mining and Metals. 

IMARCHESHVAN. — See Time. 

MARCHS.— AY of Col 4io, Philem «. 1 P 6»«Mark 
(wh. see), 

MARDOCHEHS.— 1. The name of Mordecai, the 
uncle of Esther, appears in this form in Ad Est 10^ IP ^2 
121. 4-6 iei3. 2. 1 Es 58=Mordecai, Ezr 2^, Neh 7L 

MARESHAH.— 1. The ‘father’ of Hebron (1 Ch a^*). 
2. A Judahite (1 Ch 421). These genealogical data are 
really concerned with— 3. Animportant city in the Sheph- 
aah of Judah (Jos 15*^), fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11®; 
see also 2 Ch 14« 208^ Mic 1“). Later on, under the 

name Marissa, Josephus describes (Ant, xn viii. 6 etc.) 
its extremely chequered history. The site of Mareshah 
has now with certainty been identified as Tdl Sanda- 
hanna. This tell was partially excavated by Bliss 
and MacaUster, but the identity of the site was finally 
demonstrated by the finding, m 1902, of a tomb by Messrs. 
Peters and Tiersch, adorned with a number of interesting 
pictured animals, etc., and about 200 inscriptions 
recording the names of many Phoenician inhabitants of 
Manssa, about b.c. 200. The hill on which the ruins 
of Mareshah stand is riddled with the most extraor- 
dinary caves, once human dwellings. The old name 
Mareshah stiU lingers in Khurbet Merash, the name of 
some ruins about half a mile off. See also Mabisa. 

E. W. G, Mastbrman. 

MARIMOTH (2 Es P)»Meraioth (Ezr 7^); also 
called Memeroth, 1 Es 8®. 

MARIS A. — The Gr form of the name Mareshah. 
It occurs only in 2 Mac 12«, but should be read also 
in 1 Mac 5“, where all Greek MSS wrongly have 
‘ Samaiia.’ 

MARK (JOHN) . — There are three groups of NT 
passages where the name Mark occurs. 

(1) John Mark was a Jew aud son of Mary, who was 
a leading Ohnstian woman at Jerusalem. At her 
house the faithful assembled for prayer, and thither 
Peter went on his release from imprisonment, having 
perhaps previously lodged there (Ac 1212* ). An im- 
probable conjecture makes Mark the son of the ‘good- 
man of the house’ in Mk 14^, and another, not so un- 
likely, identifies Mark himself with the ‘young man’ of 
Mk 14«; but the Muratorian Fragment (see next 
art. § 1) apparently denied that Mark had ever seen 
our Lord. Probably Mary was a widow, ‘Mark’ 
would be an added name such as the Jews often took, 
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in Roman fashion; it was a Roman Tprcenomen^ much 
used among Greek-speaking people, but not common 
among the Jews. John Mark was chosen as com- 
pamon of Barnabas and Saul when they left Jerusalem 
for Antioch (Ac 1225— the reading of RVm is hardly 
possible), and taken by them on their first missionary 
journey (IS®), not as chosen expressly by the Holy 
Ghost (ct. v2), and not as an equal, ‘they had also 
John as their attendant (AY mimster).’ It has been 
suggested that Mark was a Levite (see below), and 
that the designation here used means ‘a synagogue 
minister,’ as in Lk 420 (Chase) But this would make 
the words ‘they had’ intolerably harsh. Probably 
Mark’s work was to arrange the Apostles’ journeys, per- 
haps also to baptize — a work not usually performed by 
St Paul himself (1 Co !«). Mark remained with the 
Apostles on their journey through Cyprus, but left them 
at Perga in Pamphylia (Ac IS^®) either from cowardice, 
or, more probably, because the journey to Pisidian 
Antioch and beyond, involving work among distant 
Gentiles, was a change of plan which he did not approve 
(Ramsay) . He had not yet grasped the idea of a world- 
wide Christianity, as St, Paul had. His departure to 
Jerusalem led later to the estrangement of Paul and 
Barnabas; the latter wished to take Mark with them 
on the Second Journey (IS^^ff.), but Paul refused, and 
separated from Barnabas, who then took Mark to 
Cyprus. 

(2) The Mark of the Pauline Epistles was cousin of 
Barnabas (Col 410 RY), probably of the Jewish colony 
of Cyprus, and a Levite (Ac 4^), It is therefore gener- 
ally agreed that he was the same as John Mark. If so, 
he became reconciled to St. Paul, and was his ‘fellow- 
worker’ and a 'comfort' to him (Col 4^1, Philem *<), 
and useful to him ‘for ministering’ (2 Ti 4“) — this 
was Mark’s special office, not to be an original organizer 
but a useful assistant (Swete). We learn that Mark 
was contemplating a visit to Colossae, and perhaps 
that the Colossians had hesitated to receive him 
(Col 410). 

(3) The Petrine Mark, — St. Peter speaks of a Mark 

as his ‘son’ (IP S^®), and as being with him at * Baby- 
lon’ when he wrote the First Epistle. It is usually 
held that ‘Babylon’ means Rome, as there seems not 
to have been a Jewish colony in the real Babylon at 
the time, and as all ecclesiasticaJ tradition connects 
St. Peter’s work with Rome. If this be so, we may 
safely identify all the three Marks as one person. [If 
not, the Petrine Mark is probably not the same as the 
Pauline.] The identification is made more likely by 
the fact that John Mark is connected with both Peter 
and Paul in Acts, and if 1 P 5^® refers to Rome, there 
is no reason why this double connexion should not have 
continued as long as both Apostles lived. And if, as 
is not impossible, St. Peter survived St. Paul for 
some time, we can well understand that Mark devoted 
himself exclusively to the former after the death of 
the latter, and that in this way the ecclesiastical 
tradition (see next art.), which almost unanimously 
attaches him to Peter, grew up. By that tradition 
Mark’s activity is associated both with Rome and with 
Alexandria; and the Egyptian Church assigns its 
prinapal liturgy to his name. But the early Alex- 
andrian Fathers, Clement and Origen, are silent as 
to Mark’s residence in Egypt, The Acts of Mark (5th 
cent.?) makes him a martyr. A. J. Maclean. 

MARK, GOSPEL AOGORDING TO.— 1. External 
testimony.— It is possible that the first reference to 
Mk. is the preface to Lk. (li-*), which implies that the 
narratives spoken of were, in St. Luke’s opimon, incom- 
plete and not in the best order. Mk. is certainly in- 
complete from the point of view of one who wished 
to begin ‘ from the beginning,* From internal evidence 
it is probable that St. Luke used Mk. (see §§ 3 - 6 ) . Papias 
(quoted by Eusebius, BE iii. 39) gives the foUowiag 
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account (c. a.d. 140 or earlier), as derived from ‘the 
Elder* from whom he gleaned traditions: 

‘ Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down 
accuiately everything that he remembered, without,however 
recording m order what was either said or done by Chnst 
[of. the Lukan preface]. For neither did he hear the Lord, 
nor did he follow Him, but afterwards, as I said, (attended) 
Peter, who adapted his instructions to the needs (of his 
hearers), but had no design of giving a connected accoimt of 
the Lord’s oracles [or wor^] . So then Mark made no mistake 
while he thus wrote down some things as he remembered 
them; for he made it his one care not to omit anything that 
he heard, nor to set down any false statement therem-’ 

Here Papias vindicates Mark from inaccuracy and from 
errors of omission as far as his knowledge went, but 
finds fault with his chronological order, which was due 
to his being dependent only on Peter’s oral teaching, 
He was Peter’s ‘interpreter’ — a phrase which may 
mean that he translated Peter’s words into a foreign 
tongue dunng the Apostle’s lifetime, as a dragoman, 
or that, being Peter’s disciple, he made the Apostle’s 
teaching widely known through his wntten Gospel. — 
Justin Martyr (c. a.d. 150) says {Dial. 106) that Chnst 
changed Simon’s name to Peter, and that this is written 
*in his Memoirs,’ and also that He changed the name 
of the sons of Zebedee to ‘ Boanerges, which is Sons of 
Thunder.’ But the last words occur only in Mk 3^^ 
where also we read of Simon’s new name. It is reason- 
able (m spite of Harnack and Sanday’s opinion that 
Justin is here quoting the apocryphal Gospel of pseudo- 
Peter, which, as far as we know, did not contain these 
words — ^it is only a fragment) to suppose that Justin 
by Peter’s ‘Memoirs’ means our Second Gospel; he 
elsewhere speaks of ‘Memoirs’ — ‘the Memoirs com- 
posed by [the Apostles] which are called Gospels’ 
(ApoZ. i. 66, cf. also Dml. 103, where he uses the same 
name for the narratives wntten by followers of the 
Apostles). — Tatian included Mk. in his Diatessaron, or 
Harmony of the four Gospels. — (Irenaus {Host. iii. 1. 1 
and 10. 6) -speaks of Mark as ‘ Peter’s interpreter and 
disciple’ (cf. Papias), and says that he handed on to 
us in writing the things preached by Peter after the 
departure of Peter and Paul (note the indication of 
date). — TertuUian calls Mark ‘Peter’s interpreter.’ — 
The Muratorian Fragment (c. 170-200?) begins in the 
middle of a sentence which is generally believed to 
refer to Mk., and which may mean that the Evangelist 
was present at some of Peter’s discourses only, or per- 
haps that he heard some of our Lord’s discourses; but 
the latter interpretation is against the words that 
follow, which say of Luke- ‘ Neither did he himself see 
the Lord in the flesh.’ The writer probably therefore 
had said that Mark had never seen our Lord, — Clement 
of Alexandria (c. a.d. 200) says that while Peter was 
preaching the Gospel at Borne (ct. Irenaeus above), 
Mark wrote down what he said at the request of the ■ 
hearers, Peter neither forbidding it nor urging it. — 
Origen seems to bear this out, but in the Muratorian : 
lYagment there is a similar story about John. — Of 
later writers only Augustine need be quoted. He ! 
calls Mark ‘Matthew’s follower and abbreviator.’ This 
saying, which is probably widely removed from the 
truth, has had great influence on ecclesiastical opinion, 
and to a great extent brought about the comparative 
neglect into which the Second Gospel fell for many 
centuries. — There are probable allusions to Mk. in 
Polycarp (c. a.d. Ill) and pseudo-Clement of Rome (*2 
Clem, ad Cor.') and Hermas, all early in the 2nd cent.; 
it was used by Heracleon, the Valentinians, and the 
authors of the Gospel of (j^sevdo-) Peter and the CZem- 
entine Homilies, and is found in all the old versions. 
We conclude that there is valid evidence that Mk. was 
in circulation before the middle of the 2nd century. 
By ecclesiastical writers Mark is connected almost 
uniformly with Peter, but (see above) thereis a difference 
of tradition as to whether he wrote before or after 
Peter’s death. Some make him go from Rome to 


Alexandria and take his Gospel there; but it is remark- 
able that the Alexandrian Fathers Clement and Ongen 
do not mention this. 

2. The Second Gospel and the * Petrine tradition.* — 
Internal evidence to a considerable extent confirms, 
however indirectly, the Patristic evidence (§ 1) that 
Mark wrote down the preaching of Peter. Mk. tells us 
the facts of which Peter was an eye-witness. The 
vividness of description (especially in Mk.) in the scenes 
common to the Synoptics where only Peter, John, and 
James were present, suggests that one of them was the 
authority on which the common source rests — such as 
the raising of Jairus' daughter (5^7 -*3)^ the Transfigura- 
tion (92-13; the story in Mk. is told from the point of 
view of one of the three: cf. 9^* 'they saw’), and 
Gethsemane (1433-42). The authority could hardly 
be James, who was martyred early (Ac 122), or John, 
on whom another account depends (even if he were not 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, we might probably 
say this). Peter therefore remains, and he alone would 
be likely to remember the confused words which he 
spoke on awakening at the Transfiguration (9®; cf. 
Lk 932f.). Other passages suggesting a Petnne source 
are. Mk II21 13® (these are found only in Mk.); 
and the accounts of Peter’s denials (14*®- “-’2). As 
Eusebius noticed, Mk. is silent on matters which re- 
flect credit on Peter. These facts and the autoptic 
character of the Gospel (§ 4) lead us to the conclusion 
that we have in Mk. the ‘Petrine tradition’ in a far 
more exact form than in the other Synoptics. 

3. Presentation of Ohrist’s Person and work.— The 

Second Gospel describes shortly the Baptist’s preaching 
and the baptism of our Lord, and then records at 
length the Gahla&an ministry. It is noteworthy that 
in this account the proclamation of Jesus’ Messiahship in 
Galilee is very gradual (see art. Gospels, § 3). Even in 
the discourses to the Apostles there is great reserve. After 
the Transfiguration, the future glory and the Passion of 
our Lord are unfolded (8« 912 “ etc.), but it is only 

after the short account (ch. 10) of the journeys in Judtea 
and Peraea, and on the final approach to Jerusalem, that 
this reserve passes away. In describing our Lord’s 
Person, the Evangelist lays great emphasis on His 
Divinity, but still more on His true humanity, (a) For 
the former we note how in Mk. Jesus claims superhuman 
authority, especially to forgive sins {2^- 28 gai i2W u®*); 
He is described as a Supernatural Person (I'l- « 311 5^ 
92 15*9); He knows the thoughts of man (2» 12^*), 

and what is to happen in the future (22® *« 9*1 lO** 

132. 10 1487); His death has an atoning efficacy (10®* 142<). 
(6) For the latter we note not only (as with the other 
Evangelists) the references to Jesus* human body- 
weariness and sleep (4**), eating and drinking (14* 15*»), 
etc. — but especially the description of His human soul 
and spirit (2® 14**- **), His human compassion (1") and 
love (1021), and the more painful emotions which Mk. 
has in a pre-eminent degree, while in the parallels in 
Mt. and Lk. the phrases are almost uniformly altered or 
omitted. Instances are 1®* RVm (the word denotes 
sternness, not necessarily anger but deep feeling), 
3s 6® 10“; note especially 14*»i* where St. Mark alone 
speaks of the surprise, added to the distraction from 
grief, of Jesus’ human soul in the Agony. St. Mark also 
refers to the sinless limitations of Jesus’ human nature. 
Questions are asked, apparently for information (S®® 8® 
91®) . St. Mark relates the one perfectly certain instance 
of Jesus’ human ignorance, as to the Day of Judgment 
(13*2, SQ [| jit.). It is because so much stress is laid in 
Mk. on the true humanity of our Lord that Augustine 
assigns to the Second Evangelist the symbol of the man; 
by other Fathers the other Evangelic symbols are 
assigned to him. The Second Gospel represents an 
early stage of the Gospel narrative; it shows an almost 
childlike boldness in speaking of our Lord, without 
regard to possible misconceptions. An example of 
this is seen in passages where Mark tells us that Jesus 
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boald not' do a thing (1*5 6® 72<). The inability is 
ioubtiess relative and conditional. Jesus ‘could not* 
do that which was inconsistent with His plan of salvation. 
Yet here the other Synoptists, feehng that the phrase 
might be misunderstood as taking from the Master’s 
glory, have altered or omitted it. 

4. Autopic character. — Whereas Mk. was for centuries 

depreciated as telling us little that is not found in the 
other Gospels, we have now learned to see in it a priceless 
presentation of the story of our Lord’s life, inasmuch as 
no historical narrative in the Bible, except Jn., gives 
such clear signs of first-hand knowledge. Many of 
the instances bse much point in a translation, but even 
in Enghsh the fact is noticeable. An eye-witness is 
betrayed in such httle details as the heavens ‘in the 
act of opening’ — the present participle is used), 

the incoherent remarks of the crowd at the healing of 
the Capernaum demoniac (V’ RV — they are softened 
down by later scnbes of Mk and in Lk ), the breaking up 
of the mud roof ui 2^ (see art. Luke [Gospel acc. to], 
§ 6), the single pillow, probably a wooden head-rest, in 
the boat (438 RV), the five thousand arranged on the 
green grass ‘like garden beds’ (6^°: this is the literal 
translation; the coloured dresses on the ‘green grass’ — 
another autoptic touch — had to the eye-witness the 
appearance of flowers), the taking of the children by 
Jesus into His arms (938 and His fervent blessing 
(10^«: this is the force of the Greek), the searching 
glance of love cast by Jesus on the rich young man, 
and the clouding ovei of the young man’s brow 
RV). All these details, and many others, are found in 
Mk. only; many of the signs of an eye-witness through- 
out the Gospel are removed by the alterations introduced 
in Mt. and Lk. For the vividness of the scenes at the 
Transfiguration, the raising of Jairus’ daughter, and 
the Agony, see § 2. Notice also the evidence of excep- 
tional knowledge of facts in I*® (Andrew and Peter living 
together, though the latter was married; Andrew 
omitted in |j Mt. Lk.), and in the mention of some names 
not found elsewhere 10“ IS^O. We have then 
an eye-witness here; irx this case we need not look for 
him in the writer, but the facts show that the latter was 
in the closest touch with one who had seen what is 
described. 

5. Comparison with the other Synoptics. — The facts 
which follow appear to prove that Mk., either in the 
form in which we have it, or at least in a form very 
closely resembling our present Gospel, was before the 
other Synoptists when they wrote, (a) Scope. — ^Except 
about 30 verses, all the narrative of Mk. is found in 
either Mt. or Lk. or in both, and (especially as regards Lk.) 
in nearly the same order; though the other Synoptists 
interpolate matter from other sources. (&) Parallel 
passages. — If we compare these, we see that though Mk. 
is as a whole shorter than Mt. and Lk., yet tn the parallels 
it is longer. St. Mark’s style is diffuse, and it was 
necessary for the other Synoptists, in order to make 
room for the matter which they were to introduce from 
other sources, to prune Mk. considerably, (c) Correction 
of Markan details in Mt, and Lk. — As we have seen, 
Mark describes our Lord’s painful emotions; these 
passages are softened down in Mt. and Lk. Sometimes 
a shp of the pen is corrected; e.g. Mk P* RV quotes as 
from Isaiah a passage which is a cento of Mai Is 40^, 
but the others silently avoid this by omitting the Malachi 
passage here, though they give it elsewhere (Mt 11^®, 
Lk 7”); the words in Mlc 2^8 RV, ‘when Abiathar was 
high priest,’ are omitted in Mt. and Lk., for Abiathar was 
not yet high priest at the time in question. The altera- 
tion of ‘abomination of desolation’ (Mk 13”, so Mt 24^*) 
into ‘Jerusalem compassed with armies* (Lk 2V^) is 
clearly an explanation of a writer later than Mk.; and 
so the change from ‘Son of God’ (Mk so Mt 27“) 
to ‘a righteous man' (Lk 23^’). In some cases, by the 
turn of a phrase the accuracy of Mk. in minute points 
is lost by the other Synoptists. Thus cf. Mk. 4“; our 
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Lord was already in the boat (4^), in |1 Mt. Lk. He 
is described by an oversight as embarking here. In 
Mk 10‘ Jesus comes ‘into the borders of Judaea and 
beyond Jordan’; the parallel Mt 19^ omits ‘and,’ but 
doubtless Mk. is right here, and Jesus went both into 
Judaea and into Peraea. But the most striking correc- 
tions of Mk. in Mt. Lk. aie found in the phraseology. 
The Markan style is rough and unpolished, reflecting 
the Greek commonly spoken by the Jews of the 1st 
cent ; many diminutives and colloquialisms are found, 
but are usually corrected in Mt. or in Lk or in both. 
In Mk. there are many awkward and difficult phrases — 
sometimes smoothed over in a translation like ours, and 
usually corrected in Mt or Lk. or both e g. 3“ 4^1 • ^ 
(see Lk. 8^8) 432 (the ‘yet’ of RV is ‘and’ in Gr.) 7^^^ 
(grammatical but harsh) 9^1 I486 (note RV in these 

cases) These facts are most significant, and appear to 
be conclusive as to the pnority of Mk For no wnter 
having before him a smooth text would gratuitously 
introduce harsh or difficult phraseology, whereas the 
converse change is natuial and common. 

There are also some changes made for greater precision, 
especially m Lk.; thus in Mk. (e g 1“) and Mt. we read of the 
‘Sea’ of Galilee, but St. Luke with his superior nautical 
knowledge calls it a ‘ lake’; Herod Antipas in Mk 6*4 is called 
* king,’ but in Mt. Lk. more commonly ‘ tetrarch ’ (but ‘ king ’ 
is retained in Mt 148); ^ Mk 15“ (so Mt.) we read that ‘ they 
that were crucified with him reproached him,’ but St Luke, 
who had independent knowledge of this incident ffor only he 
relates the penitence of the roober), emphatically corrects 
this to ‘one of the malefactors’ (Lk 233-^). — In two or three 
cases it is possible that the priority lies the other way. Thus 
in Mk 6® ‘ the carpenter’ = Mt IS®® ‘ the son of the carpenter’ 
=Lk4“‘thesonof Joseph,* the correctionmay be inMt Lk , 
the giving of the name ‘the carpenter’ to Jesus not being 
liked; or it may be in Mk., the phrase ‘son of Joseph ’ being 
altered as capable of misconception by those who had not 
the Birth story before them. But as the phrases in Mt. and 
Lk. are not the same, the prionty probably lies with Mk. 
Also the Second Evangelist alone relates the tu>o cock- 
crowings (1430 68 72) though the state of the text suggests 
that perhaps originally only one was mentioned in Mk., but 
in a different place from that of Mt. Lk. It is hard to see why 
a later writershould have omitted one cock-crowing and it is 
suggested that therefore our Mk. is later than Mt. Lk. in this 
respect. It is, however, equally hard to see why St. Mark, 
if he wrote after the others, should have added a cock- 
crowing. If in two or three such cases the priority be 
decided to lie with Mt. and Lk., the meaning would be that 
our Mk. had received some editorial additions (see § 9) . But 
this does not seem to be very likely. 

The general conclusion is that Mk. as we have it now, 
or at least a Gospel which differs from our Mk. only in 
unessential particulars, lay before the First and Third 
Evangelists when they wrote. 

The matter peculiar to Mk. is small- — ^the parable of 
the seed growing silently (426® ), the healing of the deaf 
stammerer (73i® ), of the blind man at Bethsaida (822^ ), 
the questions about the dulness of the disciples when 
they forgot to take bread (8^^* ), about the dispute of 
the disciples (Q®®), the incidents of the young man with 
the linen cloth (145if ), of the smiting of Jesus by the 
servants of the high pnest (1466), of Pilate’s wonder, 
and of his question put to the centurion (15“). 

6, Authorship, purpose, date, and place of writing.— 
There is no reason to dispute the Patristic statements 
(§ 1) that John Mark was the author of the Second 
Gospel. Clement of Alexandria states that he wrote in 
Rome; Chrysostom (two centuries later) that he wrote 
in Egypt. The former statement, both as being earlier 
and as agreeing with the negative testimony of the 
Alexandrian Fathers, is more probable, though some 
moderns have supposed a double publication, one in 
Rome and one in Alexandria. In either case it is 
probable that, as in the case of the Third Gospel, Gentiles 
are specially addressed, though St. Mark as a Jew writes 
(unlike St. Luke) from a Jewish point of view. There 
is a general absence of OT quotations except when our 
Lord’s words are cited (12^ is an exception; IS®* must 
almost certainly be expunged, with RV, from the text). 
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The Aramaic transliterations like TaUtha cumix) are 
interpreted, and Jewish customs and geography are 
explained [7^2 12^2 ‘mite’ was a Jewish com) 
133 15^2], The absence of mention of the Jewish Law 
points in the same direction. 

The date is probably before the Fall of Jerusalem m 
A.D. 70 (For the argument from the Discourse on the 
End, see art Matthew [Gospel acc. to], § 6, and note 
especially Mk 13i3f 24 so 33^ which point to the fulhl- 
ment of the prophecy being, at the time of wnting. only in 
prospect.) The reference to the shewbread (228, ‘it 25 
not lawful’) suggests that the Temple still stood when 
Mark wrote. The characteristics already mentioned, 
the description of Jesus’ inner feelings, the style and 
details of the Gospel, give the same indications If 
the early date of Acts be adopted (see art Acts op the 
Apostles, § 9), Lk. and therefore Mk must be earlier 
still The external testimony, however, raises some 
difficulty when we consider the date of 1 Peter. For 
Papias by implication and Irenaeus exphcitly say that 
Mark wrote after Peter’s death, while Clement of 
Alexandria and Ongen say that he wrote in Peter’s 
lifetime (see § 1). If the former statement be correct, 
and if 1 Peter be authentic, the Epistle must have pre- 
ceded Mk ; but it is not easy to assign a very early date 
to it (c.p 1 P 418 ‘suffer as a Chnstian*; though Dr. Bigg 
disputes this inference and thinks that 1 Peter was 
written before the Neronic persecution in a d. 64). Theie 
IS no need to dispute the authenticity of 1 Peter because 
of supposed references to late persecutions, for there is 
no good reason for saying that St. Peter died in the 
same year as St Paul, and it is quite possible that he 
survived him for some considerable time, during which 
Mark acted as his ‘interpreter.’ If, then, we are led by 
internal evidence so strongly to prefer an early date for 
Mk., we must either choose an early date for 1 Peter, 
or else prefer the Alexandrian tradition that Mark 
wrote in Peter’s lifetime [Dr. Swete gives c. 69 for Mk., 
Dean Robinson c 65]. 

7. Was Mk. written in Greek or Aramaic?— The Second 
Gospel is more strongly tinged with Aramaisms than any 
other. It retains several Aramaic words transliterated into 
Greek: — Boan&rqes 3^’, Talitha cumii) 6^^ Corban 7“, Eph- 
phatha7^ (these Mk only), A66a 1438(ao RoS^®, Gal4®),i?a56i 
93 1121 1445^ Hosanna 11® (these two also in Mt. and Jn.), 
Robboni 10®‘ (Jn.also),EZ<nEZo2 lamasabachtkam 15*^ (eras 
II Mt. Eh ) ; and several Aramaic proper names are notice- 
able* BarhmcBus 10*8 (g, patronymic), Canancean 3*®, 
Iscariot 3*®, Beelzebub 322, Golgotha 1522. Aramaisms are also 
found freely in the grammar of Mk. and in several phrase. 
From these facts it is argued (Blass, Allen) that Aramaic was 
the original language. Dr. Blass also suggests that St Luke 
in Ac 1-12 used an Aramaic source, while the rest of that 
book was his own independent work. In these twelve 
chapters, unlike the rest, Aramaisms abound, and the style 
is rough. The argument is that Mark, the son of a prominent 
lady in Jerusalem, wrote the Aramaic source of Ac 1-12, 
and that if so his former work (our Second Gospel) would be 
in Aramaic also. This argument will probably be thought 
to be too unsubstantial for acceptance There is no reason 
for saying that Mark wrote the supposed Aramaic source of 
Ac 1-12, and even if he did, he might, being confessedly 
bilingual, have written his Gospel equally well in Greek as 
in Aramaic. The Aramaic tinge is probably best explained 
by the fact that Mark thought in Aramaic. If our Greek 
were a translation, the Aramaic phrases like Talitha cum{i) 
might hav^e been bodily incorporated by transliteration, or 
else translated; but they never would have been transliterated 
and then interpreted, as is actually the case. The Fathers, 
from Papias downwards, had clearly never heard of an 
Aramaic original. The most fatal objection to the theory, 
however, is the freshness of the style of the Gospel. Even 
the best translation loses freshness. The Greek of Mk. reads 
as if it were original; and we may safely say that this is really 
the language in which the Evangelist wrote. 

8. The last twelve verses— The MSS and versions 
have three different ways of ending the Gospel. The 
vast majority have the ending of our ordinary Bibles, 
which is explicitly quoted by Irenaeus as a genuine work 
of St. Mark, is probably quoted by Justin Martyr, 
possibly earher still by ‘Barnabas’ and Hermas, but 


in the last three cases we are not certain that the writei 
knew it as part of the Gospel The two oldest Greek 
MSS (the Vatican and the Sinaitic), the old Syriac version 
(Smaitic), and the oldest MSS of the Armenian and 
Ethiopic versions, end at 16®, as Eusebius tells us that 
the most accurate copies of his day did. An intermediate 
ending is found m some Greek MSS (the earliest of the 
7th cent.), in addition to the ordinary ending, and in 
a MS of the Old Latin (pre-Hieronymian) version, 
standing alone. It is as follows: — ‘And they immedi- 
ately (or briefly) made known all things that had been 
commanded (them) to those about Peter And after this 
Jesus himself [appeared to them and] sent out by means 
of them from the East even to the West the holy and 
incorruptible preaching of the eternal salvation.’ This 
intermediate ending is certainly not genuine, it was 
wntten as a conclusion to the Gospel by some one who 
had the ordinary ending before him and objected to it as 
unauthentic, or who had a MS before him ending at 
16® and thought this abrupt. It appears that the 
copy from which most of these MSS with the inter- 
mediate ending were made, ended at 16®. 

Now it is confessed tbat the style of the last twelve verses 
is not that of the Gospel There are. then, two possible 
explanations One is that Mark, wnting at a comparatively 
late date, took the ‘Petrine tradition,’ a written work, as his 
basis, incorporated it almost intact into his own work, and 
added the verses li-w iQSff , and a few edi tonal touches such 
as 33 6® 82, which are not found in the other Synoptics, and 
which resemble phrases in the last twelve verses (16** *3f ). 
This was Dr. Salmon’s solution There are various objections 
to it; two seem fatal — (1) that ecclesiastical writers never 
represent Peter as writing a Gospel either by himself or by 
any scribe or interpreter except Mark, and yet this theory 
supposes that the Petrine tradition’ was not first written 
down by Mark; and (2) that the last twelve verses seem not 
to have been written as an end to the Gospel at all, being 
apparently a fragment of some other work, probably a 
summary of the Gospel story. For the beginning of 16® is 
not continuous with 16®; the subject of the verb ‘appeared* 
had evidently been indicated in the sentence which had 
preceded; yet the necessary ‘Jesus’ cannot be understood 
from anything in v.®. Further, Mary Magdalene is intro- 
duced in V.9 as a new person although she had just been 
mentioned by name in 15*® *7 igi, and was one of the women 
spoken of throughout w. *-®. — On the other hand, itis incon- 
ceivable that 16® with its abrupt and inauspicious ‘they 
were afraid’ could be the conclusion of a Gospel, — that the 
book should deliberately end without any incident of the 
risen life of our Lord, and with a note of terror. The 
other possible e::^lanation, therefore, is that some verses 
have been lost. Probably the last leaf of the orii^al, or at 
least of the copy from which all the MSS existing in the 
2nd cent, were taken, has disappeared. This is conceivable, 
the last leaf of a MS being that which is most hkely to drop; 
and the difficulty that the original MS of Mk. must have been 
copied before it got so old that the last leaf fell may perhaps 
be satisfactorily met by supposing that (as we know was the 
case later) the Second Gospel was not highly prized in its 
outh, as not giving us much additional information, and as 
eing almost entirely.contained in Mt. and Lk. On thejother 
hand, the last twelve verses are extremely ancient. Most 
scholars look on them as belonging to the first few years of 
the 2nd cent., and Aristion has been suggested as the writer, 
on the strength of a late Armenian MS. But it is quite 
possible that they are part of an even earlier summary of the 
Gospel story; and, like the passage about the woman taken 
in adultery (Jn 7S3-8**), they are to be reverenced as a 
very ancient and authoritative record. 

9 . Have we the original Mark?— This has been denied 
from two different and incompatible points of view, 
(a) Papias speaks of Mk. being ‘not in order’ and of 
Matthew writing the ‘oracles’ or ‘logia’ (see § 1 above, 
and art. Matthew [Gospel ago. to]). It is objected 
that our Second Gospel is an orderly narrative, and 
cannot be that mentioned by Papias. Renan main- 
tained that Mark wrote a disconnected senes of anecdotes 
about Christ, and Matthew a collection of discourses, 
and that our present First and Second Gospels took 
their present form by a process of assimilation, the 
former assimilating the anecdotes and adding them to 
the discourses, the latter adopting the reverse process. 
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This rests on the unproved assumption that Matthew’s 
ongmal work consisted of Jesus’ sayings only, which Is 
very improbable. But as a matter of fact there is no 
time for the process imagmed by Renan to have taken 
place, and the result, moreover, would have been a 
large number of variant Gospels—a given passage appear- 
ing in some MSS m one Gospel, in others in another, as 
is the case with the story of the woman taken in adultery. 
[For a more probable interpretation of Papias’ words, 
see § 1.]— (6) It IS sometimes argued that our present 
Mk. is an ‘edited’ form of the original Mk.. being very 
like It, but differing from it by the insertion of some 
editorial touches and additions. [For Salmon’s form 
of this theory, see above, § 8; but the theory is held by 
many i,e,g. Schmiedel) who reject the last twelve verses 
as Markan,] 

The only argument of real importance urged by those who 
hold this theory is that Mt. and Lk. occasionally a^e 
together against Mk. To take one example only, Mk 1* naa 
* with the Holy Ghost ’ where 11 Mt 3^* and Lk 3^® have ‘ with 
the Holy Ghost and fire.' If Mt. and Lk. are later than Mk , — 
unless the First Evangelist knew the Third Gospel or the 
Third Evangelist the First, both of which suppositions are 
confessedly improbable, — we cannot, it is said, explain their 
agreements against Mk. Therefore we must suppose, it is 
urged, that these phrases where they agree were in the 
original Mk., but have been altered in our Mk. This idea 
in itself is grossly inmrobable, for it means in some cases that 
a later editor (our Mark) altered a smooth construction into 
a hard or a difficult one not found in Mt or Lk. (see § 6 (c)), 
which is hardly to be conceived. But this difficulty rests on 
the unproved assumption noticed just now, that the ‘non- 
Markan document’ contained discourses only. If, as is 
almost certain, it contained narrative also, and if this 
narrative (as it is only reasonable to suppose) sometimes 
overlapped the ‘ Petnne tradition,’ the result is exactly what 
we should expect. Mt. and Lk. sometimes follow Mk. 
rather than the non-Markan source: sometimes one follows 
the one and the other the other; and sometimes both follow 
the non-Markan source. This fully accounts for their 
agreements against Mk. 

It is indeed possible, as many think, that a very few 
phrases in our Mk. are later editorial additions; but even 
this h3^othesis is unnecessary, and it seems on the 
whole most probable that our Mk. is the original Mk., 
and that it was used by the First and Third Evangehsts. 

A. J. Maclean. 

MLABKET, lULABKETPLAOE. — The former is found 
in OT in Bzk 27^^- etc. as the rendering of a collective 
noun signifying ‘ articles of exchange,’ hence RV through- 
out ‘merchandise,’ this last in v.“ being AV rendering 
of another word for which RV gives ‘mart.’ In NT 
‘market’ has disappeared from RV in favour of the 
uniform ‘marketplace’ (Gr. agora). Here we must 
distinguish between the ‘markets’ of Jerusalem (Mt 
ll«, Mk 7* etc.), which were simply streets of shops — 
the ‘bazaars’ of a modern Eastern city, — and the 
‘market’ (AV) or ‘marketplace’ (RV) of a Greek city 
(Ac 161® 1717). The latter was the centre of the public 
life of the city, and was a large open space adorned 
with colonnades and statues, and surrounded by temples 
and other public buildings. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

IMLABKS.—l. The mark of circumcision.— This is an 
instance (among many) of the taking-over of a pre- 
existing rite, and adapting it to Jahweh-worship; 
whatever it may have meant in its origin— and opinions 
differ very widely on this point — ^it became among 
the Israelites the mark par excellence of a Jahweh- 
worshipper (cf. Gn. 17”), the symbol of the covenant 
between Him and His people (see, further, CinctTMcisiON). 

2. The mark of Cain (Gn 4”). — -In seeking to discover 
the character of this sign or mark, the first question 
that obviously suggests itself is, why should there be 
any protective efficacy in such a sign? On the assump- 
tion of its being a tnbal mark (so Robertson Smith, 
Gunkel, and others), men would know that any injury 
done to its bearer would be avenged by the other 
members of the tribe (see art. Cain). But this answer 
is unsatisfactory, because, if it was a tribal mark, it 
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would be common to all the members of the tribe, 
whereas this one is spoken of as being specifically for 
Cain’s benefit, and as having been given to protect 
him qua manslayer; a tribal mark would have been 
on him before the murder of Abel. But then again, any 
mark designed to protect him on account of his being 
a murderer, would, as proclaiming his guilt, rather have 
the opposite effect. Another point to bear in mind 
is that from the wnter’s point of view (if the narrative 
is a unity) there really was nobody to hurt Cain except 
his parents. It is clear, therefore, that the contra- 
dictory elements in the narrative show that it has 
no basis in fact; it is more reasonable to regard it 
as one of the ‘ ©tiological ’ stories with which the Book 
of Genesis abounds, i.e. it purports to give the cause 
of some custom the real reason for which had long 
been forgotten. One can, of course, only conjecture 
what custom it was of which this story gave the sup- 
posed origin; but, taking aU its elements into con- 
sideration, it was very probably the answer to the 
inquiry ‘Why do man-slayers within the tribe beai 
a special mark, even after the blood-wit has been 
furnished?’ The reason given was quite wrong, but 
It accounted satisfactorily for a custom of which the 
origin had been forgotten, and that was sufficient. 

3. The mark of tiie prophet. — In l K 20*®'^® there 
is the account of how one of the prophets ‘disgmsed 
himself with a headband over his eyes’; the king 
does not recognize the man as a prophet until the 
latter takes away this covering from his face, whereupon 
the king ‘discovered him as one of the prophets.’ 
Clearly there must have been some distinguishing mark 
on the forehead of the man whereby he was recognized 
as belonging to the prophetic order. This conclusion 
is strengthened by several other considerations. (1) It 
is a fact that among other races the class of men cor- 
responding to the prophetic order of the Israelites 
are distinguished by incisions made on their persons. 
(2) There is the analogy of circumcision; just as among 
the Israelites this was the distinguishing mark of the 
people of Jahweh, so those who, like the prophets, 
were more especially His close followers also had a 
special mark, a distinctive sign, which differentiated 
them from other men, (3) The custom of putting a 
mark upon cattle to denote ownership, and for the 
purpose of difierentiatmgfrom other herds, was evidently 
well known in early Israel. When one remembers how 
life anthropomorphisms were among the Israelites, it 
IS perhaps not fanciful to see here an analogy: just 
as the owners of herds marked their own property, 
so Jahweh marked His own people; and as the prophets 
were differentiated from the ordinary people, so they 
would have their special mark. (4) There is the passage 
Zee 13<'®. These considerations point distinctly to 
marks of some kind or other which, either on the fore- 
head or on the hand — ^possibly on both — were distinctive 
characteristics of a prophet among the Israelites. 

4. Cuttings for dead. — The custom of making 

cuttings in the flesh and other marks upon the body 
for the dead (Lv 192*; cf. 21®, Dt 14i) was practised 
by the Israelites, but forbidden on account of its being 
a heathen rite. This was not a sign of mourning, as 
is often, but erroneously, supposed; it was an act of 
homage done to the departed, with the object of inducing 
the spirit not to molest those left behind. In Dt 14i 
the prohibition runs, ‘ Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor 
make any baldness (the cognate Arabic root means 
‘wound’) between your eyes for the dead.’ This was 
done in order the more easily to be seen by the spirit, 

6. Marks coimected with Jahweh-worsMp.— There can 
be little doubt that originally the signs on the hand and 
the memonal between the eyes (Ex 13®* “) were marks 
cut into hand and forehead; this custom was taken 
over by the Israehtes from non-Jahweh-worshipping an- 
cestors, and was regarded as effectual against demoniacal 
onslaughts; hence in later days the use and name of 
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'phylacteries/ which took the place of the actual cuttings 
ill hand and forehead (Dt il>« etc ). Reference to an 
early custom is perhaps (but cf RV) contained in the 
words ‘Lo, here IS my mark, let the Almighty answer roe *, 
the word used for ‘mark’ comes from a root meaning 
‘ to wound/ and it is the same as that used in Ezk 9^ 
the reference is to those who are true to God. 

W. 0. E. Oesterley 

6. ‘Stigmata.* — The rendering of St. Paul’s strongly 
figurative words in Gal adopted by RV reads thus. 
‘From henceforth let no man trouble me. for I bear 
branded on my body the marks (stigmata) of Jesus ’ 
This rendering accords ith the interpretation of this 
difficult passage adopted by most recent scholars. The 
Apostle warns his Galatian converts against further 
attempts to ‘trouble’ him, for he is under the special 
protection of Jesus, whose ‘marks’ he bears in the scars 
and other evidence of the scourgings and other ills he 
has borne for His sake (see 2 Co ). St. Paul here 
emphasizes his consecration of himself to his Lord 
by using a figure, famihar to his readers, taken from the 
practice of branding a slave with the name or symbol 
of the deity to whose service he was devoted. Thus 
Herodotus (ii. 113) tells of a temple of Heracles, ‘in which 
if any man’s slave take refuge and have the sacred 
marks (stigmata as here) set upon him,’ giving himsdf 
over to the god, it is not lawful to lay hands upon him.’ 
A still more apposite illustration is afforded by the 
branding of certain Jews of Alexandria with an ivy 
leaf — the symbol of Dionysus — by Ptolemy Philopator 
(3 Mac 2?«). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MARMOTH (1 Es »Meremoth, Ezr 8^ 

MAROTH. — An unknown town (Mic only). There 

is a play upon the name, which means ‘ bitternesses.’ 

MARRIACrE.—l. Forms of Marriage.— There are 
two forms of marriage among primitive races: (1) where 
the husband becomes part of his wife’s tnbe, (2) where 
the wife becomes part of her husband’s tnbe. 

(1) W. R. Smith (Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia) gives to this form the name sadika, from the sadac 
or ‘ gift ’ given to the wife, (a) The union may be con- 
fined to an occasional visit to the wife in her home 
(mota marriage). This is distinguished from mere 
prostitution, in that no disgrace is attached, and the 
children are recogmzed by the tribe; cf. Samson’s mar- 
riage. (6) The husband may be deiimtely incorporated 
into his wife’s tribe (beena marriage). The wife meets 
her husband on equal terms; children belong to her 
tribe, and descent is reckoned on the mother’s side. 
Women could inherit in Arabia under this system 
(op. cit. p. 94). Possible traces in OT are the marriages 
of Jacob (Laban claims wives and children as his own, 
Gn 3181 «), Moses (Ex 2« 4 i 8 ), Samson (Jg 14. 15. IG^; 
there is no hint that he meant to take his wife 
home; his kid seems to be the sadac or customary 
present). So the Shechemites must be circumcised 
(Gn S4W); Joseph’s sons born in Egypt are adopted 
by Jacob (48®); Abimelech, the son of Gideon’s Sheche- 
mite concubine (Jg 8®!), is a Shechemite (91-®). The 
words of Gn 2®* may have originally referred to this 
custom, though they are evidently not intended to do 
so by the narrator, since beena marriages were already 
out of date when they were written. Many of the 
instances quoted can be explained as due to special 
circumstances, but the admitted existence of such 
marriages in Arabia makes it probable that we should 
find traces of them among the Semites in general. 
They make it easier to understand the existence of 
the primitive custom of the * matriarchate,* or reckoning 
of descent through females. In addition to the cases 
already quoted, we may add the closeness of maternal 
as compared ^th paternal relationships, evidenced 
in, bars of marriage (see below, § 3), and the special 
responsibility of the maternal uncle or brother (Gn2429 
34», 2 S 13«), It is evident that the influence of 
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polygamy would be in the same direction, subdividing 
the family into smaller groups connected with each 
wife. 

(2) The normal type is where the wife becomes the 
property of her husband, who is her ‘ Baal ’ or possessor 
(Hos 2>6), she herself being ‘Beulah* (Is 62i). She 
and her children belong to his tribe, and he alone has 
right of divorce, (a) In unsettled times the wiie will 
be acquired by war (Jg S®®). She is not merely a tem- 
porary means of pleasure, or even a future mother, but 
a slave and an addition to a man’s wealth. Dt 
regulates the procedure in cases of capture; in Jg 19-21 
we have an instance of the custom. Traces may remain 
m later marnage procedure, e.g. in the band of the 
bridegroom’s fnends escorting, i.e. ‘capturing/ the 
bnde, and in her feigned resistance, as among the 
Bedouin (W. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 81). (b) Capture 

gives place to purchase and ultimately to contract. 
The daughter IS valuable to the clan as a possible mother 
of warriors, and cannot be parted with except for a 
consideration. Hence the ‘dowry’ (see below, § 5) 
paid to the bride’s parents. 

2. Polygamy among the Hebrews was confined to 
a plurality of wives (polygyny). There is no certain 
trace m OT of a plurality of husbands (polyandry), 
though the Levirate marriage is sometimes Supposed 
to he a survival. The chief causes of polygyny were — 
(a) the desire for a numerous offspring, or the barren- 
ness of first wife (Abraham’s case is directly ascnbed 
to this, and among many peoples it is permitted on this 
ground alone) ; (&) the position and importance offered 
by numerous ilhances (e.g. Solomon); (c) the existence 
of slavery, which almost implies it. It can obviously 
be prevalent only where there is a disproportionate 
number of females, and, except in a state of war, is 
possible only to those wealthy enough to provide the 
necessary ‘dowry.’ A further limitation is implied 
in the fact that m more advanced stages, when the 
harem is established, the wife when secured is a source, 
not of wealth, but of expense. 

Polygamy meets us as a fact: e.g. Abraham, Jacob, 
the Judges, David, Solomon; 1 Ch 7* is evidence of its 
prevalence in Issachar; Elkanah (1 S 1^0 is sigmficant 
as belonging to the middle class; Jehoiada (2 Oh 24*) 
as a priest. But it is always treated with suspicion; 
it IS incompatible with the ideal of Gn 2 “, and its ongin 
is ascnbed to Lamech, the Cainite (4^®). In Dt 171 ’’ 
the king is warned not to multiply wives; later regula- 
tions fixed the number at eighteen for a king and four for 
an ordinary man. The quarrels and jealousies of such 
a narrative as Gn 29®i-30 are clearly intended to illus- 
trate its evils, and it is in part the cause of the troubles 
of the reigns of David and Solomon. Legislation 
(see below, § 6) safeguarded the rights of various wives, 
slave or free, and according to the Rabbinic interpreta- 
tion of Lv 2B® the high priest was not allowed to be a 
bigamist. Noah, Isaac, and Joseph had only one wife, 
and domestic happiness in the Bible is always connected 
with monogamy (2 K 4, Ps 128, Pr 31, Sir 25^ » 2Gi i®). 
The marnage figure applied to the union of God and 
Israel (§ 10) implied monogamy as the ideal state. 
Polygamy is, in fact, always an unnatural development 
from the point of view both of rdigion and of anthro- 
pology; ‘monogamy is by far the most common form 
of human marriage; it was so also amongst the ancient 
peoples of whom we have any direct knowledge ’ (Wester- 
marck, Hum. Marr. p. 459). Being, however, apparently 
legalized, and having the advantage of precedent, it was 
long before polygamy was formally forbidden in Hebrew 
society, though practically it fell into disuse; the feeling 
of the Rabbis was strongly against it. Herod had nine 
wives at once (Jos. Ant. xvii. i. 3, cf. 2). Its possi- 
bility is implied by the technical continuance of the 
Levirate law, and is proved by the early interpretation 
of 1 Ti 3®, whether correct or not (§ 8), Justin (EM. 
134, 141) reproaches the Jews of his day with having 
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‘four or even five wives,* and marrying ‘as they wish, 
or as many as they wish.’ The evidence of the Talmud 
shows that in this case at least the reproach had some 
foundation. Polygamy was not definitely forbidden 
among the Jews till the time of R. Gershom (c. a.d. 1000), 
and then at first only for France and Germany. In 
Spain, Italy, and the East it persisted for some time 
longer, as it does still among the Jews in Mohammedan 
countnes. 

3. Bars to Marriage.— (1) Profe^6^^ed decrees.— Their 
range vanes extraordinarily among different peoples, 
but on the whole it is wider among uncivihzed than 
among civilized races (Westermarck, op. cit. p. 297), 
often embracing the whole tribe. The instinctive 
impulse was not against marriage with a near relative 
qua relative, but against marriage where there was 
early familiarity. ‘Whatever is the ongin of bars to 
marnage, they are certainly early associated with the 
feeling that it is indecent for housemates to intermarry’ 
(W. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 170). The origin of the instinct 
is natural selection, consanguineous marnages being 
on the whole unfavourable to the species, in man as 
among ammals. This, of course, was not consciously 
reahzed, the instinct took the form of a repulsion to 
union with those among whom one had lived; as these 
would usually be blood relations, that which we 
recogmze as horror of incest was naturally developed 
(Westermarck, p. 352), We find in OT no trace of 
^slike to mamage within the tribe (i.e. endogamy), 
though, judging by Arab analogies, it may have 
onginally existed; on the contrary, the Hebrews were 
strongly endogamous, marrying within the nation. 
The objection, however, to incestuous marnages was 
strong, though in early times there was laxity with 
regard to intermarriage with relatives on the father's 
side, a natural result of the ‘matnarchate’ and of 
polygamy, where each wife with her family formed a 
separate group in her own tent. Abram married his 
half-sister (Gn 20^2); 2 S Bzk 22“ imply the 
continuance of the practice. Nahor mamed his niece 
(Gn 1129), and Amram his paternal aunt (Ex fi^®). On 
marriage with a stepmother see below, § 6. Jacob 
married two sisters (cf. Jg IS*). Legislation is found 
in Lv 187-17 2011 (cf. Dt 27*0- ** ^); for detaUs see the 
commentaries. We note the omission of prohibition 
of marriage with a niece, and with widow of maternal 
uncle. Lv ISis forbids marriage not with a deceased but 
with a living wife’s sister, i.e. a special form of polyg- 
amy, The ‘ bastard * of Dt 23* is probably the offspnng 
of an incestuous marriage. An heiress was not allowed 
to marry outside her tribe (Nu 36®; cf. 27®, To 6“ 7i*). 
For restrictions on pnests see Lv 217- i®. There were 
no caste restrictions, though difference in rank would 
naturally be an objection (1 S Igi** *®), Outside the 
prohibited degrees consanguineous marriages were 
common (Gn 24®, To 41*) ; in Jg 14® the best marriage 
is ‘from thy brethren,’ Jubilees 4 maintains that all 
the patriarchs from Adam to Noah married near 
relatives. Cousin marriages among the Jews are said 
to occur now three times more often than among other 
civilized peoples (Westermarck, p. 481). 

(2) Racial bars arose from religious and historical 
causes. Gn 24, 28. 34, Nu 12^ Jg 14® illustrate the 
objection to foreign marriages; Esau’s Hittite wives 
are a gnef to his parents (Gn 26®® 27®«); cf. Lv 24i®. 
The marriage of Joseph (Gn 41®®) is due to stress of cir- 
cumstances, but David (2 S 3®) and Solomon (1 K 3^ lli) 
set a deliberate example which was readily imitated 
(16®i). Among the common people there must have 
been other cases similar to Naomi’s (Ru 1®): Bath- 
sheba (2 S 11®), Hiram (1 K 7“), Amasa (1 Ch 2^7), 
Jehozabad (2 CJh 24*®) are the children of mixed mar- 
riages. They are forbidden with the inhabitants of 
Canaan (Ex 341®, Dt 7®), but tolerated with Moabites 
and Egyptians ( 237 ). Their prevalence was a trouble 
to Ezra (9. 10) and to Nehemiah (10®® 13®®). To 4i* 6“, 


1 Mac 1^® renew the protest against them. In the 
Diaspora they were pernutted on condition of prosely- 
tism, but Jubilees 30 forbids them absolutely; they 
are ‘ formcation.’ Jewish strictness in this respect 
was notorious (Tac. Hist, v, 5, cf. Ac 10*®). The case 
of Timothy’s parents (Ac 16^ -3) is an example of the 
greater laxity which prevailed m central Asia Minor. 
It is said that now the proportion of mixed to pure 
marnages among the Jews is about 1 to 500 (Wester- 
marck, p. 375), though it vanes greatly in different 
countnes. 1 Co 7®® probably discourages marnage with 
a heathen (cf. v.^*® 9®), but the general teaching of the 
Epp. would remove any religious bar to intermarnage 
between Chnstians of different race, though it does not 
touch the social or physiological advisabihty. 

4. Levirate Marriage (Lat.iemr, ‘a brother-in-law*). — 

In Dt 25®-^® (no |1 in other codes of OT) it is enacted 
that if a man die leaving no son (‘ child ’ LXX, Josephus, 
Mt 22*®), his brother, if he lives on the same estate, is to 
take his widow, and the eldest child is to succeed to the 
name and inheritance of the deceased (cf. Gn 38®). If 
the survivor refuses, a formal declaration is to be made 
before the elders of the city, and the widow is to express 
her contempt by loosing his sandal and spitting in his 
face. The law is a codification, possibly a restriction, of 
an existing custom, (a) It is presupposed for the patri- 
archal age in Gn 38, the object of this narrative being to 
insist on the duty of the survivor; (6) Heb. has a special 
word =* to perform the duty of a husband’s brother’; 
(c) the custom is found with variations in different parts 
of the world — India, Tibet, Madagascar, etc. In India 
it is confined to the case where there is no child, and lasts 
only till an heir is born; sometimes it is only permissive. 
In other cases it operates without restnction, and may 
be connected with the form of polyandry where the wife 
is the common property of all the brothers. But it does 
not necessanly imply polyandry, of which indeed there 
IS no trace in OT. Among the Indians, Persians, and 
Afghans it is connected with ancestor worship, the 
object being to ensure that there shall be some one to 
perform the sacnficial rites; the supposed indications 
of this among the Hebrews are very doubtful. In OT 
it is more probably connected vrith the desire to preserve 
the family name (a man hved through his children), 
and to prevent a division or alienation of property. On 
the other hand, the story of Ru 4 seems to b^ong to the 
circle of ideas according to which the wife is inherited as 
part of a man’s property. Boaz marries Ruth as ffod, 
not as levir, and the marnage is legally only a subordinate 
element in the redemption of the property. There is 
no stigma attached to the refusal of the nearer kinsman, 
and the son ranks as belonging to Boaz. The prohibited 
degrees in Lv 18 (P) make no exception in favour of the 
Levirate marriage, whether repealing or presupposing it 
is uncertain. In later times we have the Sadducees' 
question in Mk It does not imply the continuance 

of the practice. It had fallen into disuse, and the Mishna 
invents many limitations to avoid the necessity of com- 
pliance. It was agreed that the woman must have no 
child (Dt. ‘son’), and the school both of Shammai and of 
the Sadducees apparently confined the law to the case 
of a betrothed, not a wedded, wife. If so, the diflaculty 
was twofold, striking at the Levirate custom as well 
as at the belief in the Resurrection (Edersheim, LT 
ii. 400). 

5. Marriage Customs. — (l) Thearranging of a marriage 
was normally in the hands of the parents (Gn 21“ 24® 
281 344^ Jg 142^ 2 Es 9®7); there are, in fact, few nations 
or periods where the children have a free choice. But 
(a) infant or child marriages were unknown; (b) the 
consent of the parties was, sometimes at least, sought 
(Gn 24®); (c) the rule was not absolute; it might be 
broken wilfully (26®®), or under stress of circumstances 
(Ex 2“); (d) natural feeling wiU always make itself 
felt in spite of the restrictions of custom; the sexes 
met freely, and romantic attachments were not ua- 
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kfown (Gn 29i® 343, jg 141^ 1 g IS®®); in these cases 
tfca initiative was taken by the parties One view of 
CAnticles is that it is a drama celebrating the victory 
of a village maiden’s faithfulness to her shepherd lover, 
in face of the attractions of a royal nval. It was a 
disgrace if a daughter remained unmarried (Sir 429), 
this fact is the key to 1 Co 7*62 . (2) The betrothal was 

of a more formal and binding nature than our ‘ engage- 
ment’; among the Arabs it is the only legal ceremony 
connected with a mamage. Gn 2468 so may preserve 
an ancient formula and blessing. Its central feature 
was the dowry {mohar) paid to the parents or repre- 
sentatives of the bnde, the daughter being a valuable 
possession. Dt 222® (cf. Ex 22^6) orders its payment 
in a case of seduction, and 50 shekels is named as the 
average. In Gn 3412 Hamor offers ‘never so much 
dowry’; cf. the presents of ch. 24. It might take the 
form of service (Gn 29, Jacob; 1 S IS®®, David). Dowry, 
in our sense of provision for the wife, arose in two ways, 
(a) The parents provided for her, perhaps originally 
giving her a portion of the purchase money (Gn 24^1 
29“). Caleb gives his daughter a field (Jos 15i9=Jg 1“); 
Solomon’s pnncess brings a dowry of a city (1 K 9^6); 
Raguel gives his daughter half his goods (To 10^®). 
This dowry was retained by the wife if divorced, except 
in case of adultery, (b) The husband naturally signified 
his generosity and affection by gifts to his bnde (Gn 24®® 
3412 [where gift is distinct from ‘dowry’], Est 2®). 
According to the Mishna, the later ceremony of betrothal 
consisted in payment of a piece of money, or a gift, or 
the conveyance of a writing, in presence of two witnesses. 
A third method (by cohabitation) was strongly dis- 
countenanced. After betrothal the parties were legally 
in the position of a marned couple. Unfaithfulness 
was adultery (Dt 22«, Mt U®). The bridegroom was 
exempt from military service (Dt 20^). Non-fulfilment 
of the marriage was a serious slight (1 S IS^®, Jg 14i9), 
but conceivable under certain circumstances (Gn 29*^). 

(2) Wedding ceremonies — Great uncertainty attaches 
to the proceedings in Biblical times. We have to 
construct our picture from passing notices, combined 
with what we know of Arabic and later Jewish customs. 
In some cases there seems to have been nothing beyond 
the betrothal (Gn 2463-«7); or the wedding festivities 
followed it at once; but in later times there was a 
distinct interval, not exceeding a year in case of a 
virgin. Tobit (7^**) mentions a ‘contract’ (cf. Mai 2^^), 
which became a universal feature. The first ceremony 
was the wedding procession (Ps 45^6, 1 Mac 93D» which 
may be a relic of ‘ marriage by capture,’ the bridegroom’s 
friends (Mt 91®, Jn S®®; cf. ‘60 mighty men’ of Ca 3D 
going, often by night, to fetch the bride and her attend- 
ants; in Jg 1411 16* Samson’s comrades are necessarily 
taken from the bride’s people. The rejoicings are 
evidenced by the proverbial ‘voice of the bridegroom/ 
etc. (Jer 7« etc.. Rev IS^). Gn 2463, Ps 45W’«, 
Jer 2*2, Rev 19» 21® speak of the magmficence of the 
bridal attire; Is 611°, of the garland of the bridegroom 
and jewels of the bride (cf. 49^8); the veil is mentioned 
in Gn 2466 29®3; the supposed allusions to the lustral 
bath of the Greeks (Ru 33, Ezk 23*8, Eph 5“) are very 
doubtful. The situation in Mt 26i is not clear. Are 
the ‘virgins’ friends of the bridegroom waiting for his 
return with his bride, or friends of the bride waiting with 
her for him? All that it is possible to say is that the 
general conception is that of the wedding procession by 
night in which lights and torches have always played a 
large part. Another feature was the scattering of flowers 
and nuts; all who met the procession were expected to 
join in it or to salute it. 

The marriage supper followed, usually in the home 
of the bridegroom (2 Es 9^^) ; Gn 29®®, Jg 14i®, To 
are easily explained exceptions. Hospitality was a 
sacred duty; ‘he who does not invite me to his mamage 
will not have me to his funeral. ’ To refuse the invitation 
was a grave insult (Mt 22). Nothing is known of the 


custom, apparently implied in this passage, of providing 
a wedding garment for guests. Jn 2 gives us a picture 
of the feast in a middle-class home, where the resources 
are strained to the uttermost. It is doubtful whether 
the ‘ruler of the feast’ (cf. Sir Z2^ 2) is ‘the best man’ 
(329, Jg 14®°), the office being unusual in the simple 
life of Galilee (Edersheim, LT 1. 355). There is nowhere 
any hint of a rdigious ceremony, though mamage was 
regarded with great reverence as symbohzing the union 
of God with Israel (jJb. 353). The feast was no doubt 
gwosi-sacramental (cf. the Latin ‘confarreatio’), and 
the marriage was consummated by the entry into the 
‘chamber’ (huppah). W. R. Snuth (op. cit. p. 168) 
finds in this a relic of ‘beena’ marriage (see above, 
§ 1), the huppah or canopy (J1 2“) being originally the 
wife’s tent (Gn 246^, jg 417); cf. the tent pitched for 
Absalom (2 S 16®®). In Arab., Syr., and Heb. the bnde- 
groom is said to ‘go in’ to the bnde. Ps 19® speaks 
of his exultant ‘ coming forth’ on the following mormng; 
‘the chamber’ can hardly refer there to the ‘canopy’ 
under which in modern weddings the pair stand during 
the ceremony, though this has no doubt been evolved 
from the old tent. 

The wedding festivities were not confined to the ‘ supper ’ 
of the first night, at any rate in OT times. As now in 
Syria, the feast lasted for 7 days (Gn 29®7, To 11*® 8*® 
[a fortnight]). The best picture is in Jg 14, with its 
eating and drinking and not very refined memment. 
Canticles is generally supposed to contain songs sung 
during these festivities; those now sung in Syria show 
a remarkable similarity. 7®'7 in particular would seem 
to be the chorus in praise of the bnde’s beauty, such 
as is now chanted, while she herself in a sword dance 
displays the charms of her person by the flashing fire- 
light. During the week the pair are ‘king and queen,’ 
enthroned on the threshing-board of the village. It 
is suggested that ‘Solomon’ (37) had become the mck- 
name for this village Mng. Dt 24® exempts the bride- 
groom from military service for a year (cf. 207 ). 

6. Position of the wife.— The practically universal 
form of marriage was the ‘Baal’ type, where the wife 
passed under the dominion of her ‘lord’ (Gn 3“, Tenth 
Com.). Side by side with this was the ideal principle, 
according to which she was a ‘help meet for him’ 
(Gn 218), and the legal theory was always modified 
in practice by the affection of the husband or the strong 
personality of the wife, cf. the position of the patriarchs’ 
wives, of women in Jg. or an Pr. (esp. 31); cf. 1 S 26i8, 
2 K 48. But her value was largely that of a mother of 
children, and the position of a childless wife was un- 
pleasant (Gn 16« 301-^, 1 S 1®, 2 Es 9«). Polygamy 
led to favouritism; the fellow- wife is a ‘rival* (1 S I®) 
— a techmcal term. Dt 21^®® safeguards the right of 
the firstborn of a ‘hated’ wife, Ex 21*0 provides for 
the rendering of the duties of marriage to a first wife, 
even if a purchased concubine; if they are withheld she 
is to go free (cf. Dt 2U* of a captive). The difference 
between a wife and a concubine depended on the wife’s 
higher position and birth, usually backed by relatives 
ready to defend her. She might claim the inheritance 
for her children (Gn 2U0) ; her slave could not be taken 
as concubine without her consent (16®). As part of a 
man’s chattels his wives were in certain cases inherited 
by his heir, with the limitation that a man could not 
take his own mother. The custom lasted in Arabia 
till forbidden by the Koran (ch. iv.). In OT there is the 
case of Reuben and Bilhah (Gn 35®® 49^), perhaps imply- 
ing the continuance of the custom in the tribe of Reuben, 
after it had been proscribed elsewhere (Driver, ad loc,). 
It is presupposed in 2 S 37, where Ishbosheth reproacbei 
Abner for encroaching on his birthright, and in 16®®, 
where Absalom thus publishes his claim to the kingdom. 
In 1 K 2®® Adonijah, in asking for Abishag, is claiming 
the ddesl brother’s inheritance. Ezk 221® finds it still 
necessary to condemn the practice; cf. Dt 223®, Lv IS®. 
Ru 4 shows how the wife is regarded as part of the 
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inheritance. A widow normally remained unmarried. 
If poor, her position was bad; cf. the injunctions in 
Dt., the prophets, and the Pastoral Epp, In royal houses 
her influence might be greater than that of the wife; 
e.g. the difference in the attitude of Bathsheba in 1 K r® 
and in 2^®, and the power of the queen-mother (IK 15^^, 
2 K 11). There was a strong prejudice in later times 
against her re-marrying (Lk 2“, Jos. Ant. xvii xiii 4, 
XVIII. vi. 6). There is no instance of a corresponding 
dishke to the marriage of a widower, but the wife was 
regarded as a man’s property even after his death. 
St. Paul, however, permits re-marnage (1 Co 7®®), and 
even enjoins it for younger widows (1 Ti 5^^). 

7. Adultery. — If a bnde was found not to be a virgin, 
she was to be stoned (Dt 22^^-^). A man who violated 
an unmarried girl was compelled to marry her with 
payment of ‘dowry’ (v.*®, cf. Ex 22*®). A pnest’s 
daughter playing the harlot was to be burnt (Lv 21®). 
Adultery holds a prominent place among social sins 
(Seventh and Tenth Com . , Ezk 1 ) . If commi tted with 
a married or betrothed woman, the penalty was stoning 
for both parties, a betrothed damsel being spared if 
forced (Dt 2222 - 27 , Lv 20io Ezk 16*® 23«). The earher 
penalty was burmng, as in Egypt (Gn SS®*; Tamar is 
virtually betrothed). In Nu the fact of adultery 
is to be estabhshed by ordeal, a custom found in many 
nations. It is to be noted that the test is not poison, 
but holy water; i.e. the chances are in favour of the 
accused. The general point of view is that adultery 
with a marned woman is an offence against a neighbour’s 
property, the adultery of a wife is an offence against 
her husband, but she has no concern with his fidelity. 
It is not probable that the extreme penalty was ever 
earned out (2 S 1 1 , Hos 3 ) . The frequent denunciations 
in the prophets and Pr. (2i® 5® 6®®) show the prevalence 
of the enme; the usual penalty was divorce with loss 
of dowry (cf. Mt In the ‘pencope’ of Jn 8, part 
of the test is whether Christ will set Himself against 
Moses by sanctiomng the abrogation of the Law; it is 
not imphed that the pumshment was ever actually 
inflicted; in fact, no instance of it is known. The 
answer (v.n) pardons the simier, but by no means con- 
dones the sin. ‘damnavit, sed peccatum non hominem* 
(Aug.); cf.’the treatment of ‘the woman who was a 
sinner’ (Lk 7^7). The NT is uncompromising in its 
attitude towards this sin, including in its view all acts 
of iinchastity as offences against God and the true 
self, as sanctified by His indwelling, no less than against 
one’s neighbour (Mt 527 , Ac 152 ®, 1 Co 6® 

Gal 51 ®, 1 Th 4®). The blessing on the ‘virgins* of 
Rev 144 probably refers to chastity, not celibacy; cf. 
‘the bed undefiled’ of He 13«. The laxity of the age 
made it necessary to insist on purity as a pnmary 
Chnstian virtue (see Swete, ad loc.). 

8. Divorce is taken for granted in OT (Lv 217 w 
221 ®, Nu 30®), it being the traditional right of the 
husband, as in Arabia, to ‘put away his wife’ (Gn 21«). 
The story of Hosea probably embodies the older procedure, 
which is regulated by the law of Dt 24^. There must 
be a bill of divorcement (Is 50i, Jer 3®), prepared on a 
definite charge, and therefore presumably before some 
pubhc official, and formally given to the woman. (But 
cf. Mt 11 ®, where possibility of private divorce is con- 
templated [or repudiation of betrothal?].) The time 
and expense thus involved would act as a check. Further, 
if the divorcee re-manies, she may not return to her 
former husband — a deterrent on hasty divorce, also on 
re-marnage-“, if there is any prospect of reconciliation. 
The right of divorce is withheld in two cases (Dt 22i®- 2 ®). 
There was great divergence of opimon as regards the 
ground ‘if she find no favour in his eyes, because he 
hath found in her the nakedness of a thing.’ The 
school of Hillel emphasized the first clause, and inter- 
preted it of the most trivial things, practically ‘for 
any cause' (Mt 19®); that of Shammai laid stress rightly 
on the second clause, and confined it to uachastity. 


But the vague nature of the expression (cf. Dt 23”), and 
the fact that 22 ®® enacts death for unchastity, show that 
something wider must be meant, probably ‘immodest 
or indecent behaviour’ (Driver, ad loc ). In spite ol 
the prohibition of Mai 2”-” and the stern attitude of 
many Rabbis, divorce continued to be frequent, Ezr 9 
10 encouraged it. The Mishna allows it for violation 
ot the Law or of Jewish customs, e g breaking a vow, 
appeanng in public with dishevelled hair, or conversing 
indiscriminately with men. Practically the freedom 
was almost unlimited, the question was not what was 
lawful, but on what grounds a man ought to exercise 
the nght the Law gave him. It was, of course, confined 
to the husband (1 S 25** is simply an outrage on the part 
of Saul). Women of rank such as Salome (Jos. Ant. 
XV. vii. 10) or Herodias (xvni. v. 4) might arrogate it, 
but It is condemned as a breach of Jewish law. Christ 
contemplates its possibility in Mk lO^®, perhaps having 
in view the Greek and Roman worid, where it was legal. 
But the words caused a difficulty to the early versions, 
which substitute desertion for divorce, and may be a 
later insertion, added for the sake of compl^eness. 
In a later penod the Talmud allowed a wife to claim 
a divorce in certain cases, e.g. if her husband had a 
loathsome disease. 

In the NT divorce seems to be forbidden absolutely 
(Mk 10”, Lk 16®, 1 Co 71® a®). Our Lord teaches that 
the OT permission was a concession to a low moral 
standard, and was opposed to the ideal of marriage 
as an inseparable umon of body and soul (Gn 2*»). 
But in Mt 5®2 19® He seems to allow it for ‘fornication,* 
an exception which finds no place in the parallels (cf. 
1 Co 7”, which allows re-marriage where a Chnstian 
partner is deserted by a heathen) . (a) Formcation can- 

not here be sin before marnage, the sense of the passage 
demands that the word shall be taken in its wider sense 
(cf. Hos 2®, Am 7^7, 1 Co 6^); it defines the ‘unclean- 
ness’ of Dt 241 as illicit sexual intercourse, (b) Divorce 
cannot be limited to separation * from bed and board,’ 
as by R.C commentators (1 Co 7 uses quite different 
words). To a Jew it always carried with it the nght 
of re-marnage, and the words ‘ causeth her to commit 
adultery' (Mt 6®®) show that our Lord assumed that 
the divorce would marry again. Hence if He allowed 
divorce under certain conditions. He allowed re-marnage. 
(c) It follows that Mt 19®, as it stands, gives to aninjured 
husband the nght of divorce, and therefore of re-marriage, 
even if it be supposed that the words ‘except for forni- 
cation’ qualify only the first clause, or if ‘shall marry 
another’ be omitted with B. A right given to an 
injured husband must on Chnstian principles be allowed 
to an injured wife. Further, re-marnage, if permitted 
to either party, is logically permitted both to innocent 
and to guilty, so far as the dissolution of the marnage 
bond is concerned, though it may well be forbidden to 
the latter as a matter of disciphne and penalty. Mt 6** 
apparently allows the re-marriage of the justifiably 
divorced, i.e. guilty wife, though the interpretation of 
this verse is more doubtful than that of 19®. {d) The view 
implied by the exception is that adultery ipso facto 
dissolves the union, and so opens the way to re-marriage. 
But re-marriage also closes the door to reconciliation, 
which on Christian pnnciples ought always to be possible; 
cf. the teaching of Hosea and Jer 3; Hermas (Mand. iv. 
1) allows no re-marriage, and lays great stress on the 
taking back of a repentant wife, (e) Hence much is 
to be said for the view which is steadily gaining ground, 
that the exception in Mt. is an editorial addition from 
the Judaic standpoint, or under the pressure of practical 
necessity, the absolute rule being found too hard. 
(For the authorities, see Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. p. 27^ 
pd add Wright’s Synopsis and Allen’s St. Mat.) It 
is true that though the textual variations in both 
passages of Mt. are numerous, there is no MS authority 
for the entire omission of the words. But there is no hint 
of the exception in Mk., Lk., or 1 Cor.; Mt 19® alters th© 
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question of Mk 10*, adding the qualification ‘for every 
(jaiise,* which thus prepares the way for the qualified 
answer of v.®. This answer really admits the validity of the 
law of Dt 24^ with its stricter interpretation (see p. 
oS6^), whilst the language of v.® leads us to expect its 
abrogation. The introduction of the exception upsets 
the argument, which in Mk. is clear and logical. Again, 
is it not contrary to Christ’s method that He should 
legislate in detail? He rather lays down universal 
principles, the practical apphcation of which He left 
to His Church (see below, § 11). 

if) The requirement in 1 Ti 3*- w, Tit le, that the 
‘bishop’ and ‘deacon’ shall be the 'husband of one 
wife,' is probably to be understood as a prohibition of 
divorce and other sms against the chastity of marriage 
(cf. He 13^), made necessary by the low standard of the 
age. Of course, no greater laxity is allowed to the layman, 
any more than he is allowed to be ‘ a brawler or striker’; 
but sms of this type are mentioned as pecuharly incon- 
sistent with the ministry. Other views of the passage 
are that it forbids polygamy (a prohibition which could 
hardly be necessary in Christian circles) or a second 
marriage. But there was no feeling against the re- 
marriage of men (see above, § 6), and St. Paul himself 
saw in a second marriage nothing per se inconsistent 
with the Christian ideal (1 Ti go that it is hard 
to see on what grounds the supposed prohibition could 
rest. 

9. The Teaching of NT. — (1) Marriage and celibacy. 
The prevalent Jewish conception was that marriage was 
the proper and honourable estate for all men. ‘Any 
Jew who has not a wife is no man’ (Talmud). The 
Essene, on the other hand, avoided it as unclean and a 
degradation. Of this view there is no sign in NT (1 Ti 4*). 
Christ does, however, emphasize the propriety of the un- 
married state in certain circumstances (Mt 19^* [? Rev 
14^]). The views of St. Paul undoubtedly changed. In 
1 Th 4< he regards marriage merely as a safeguard against 
immorality. The subject is prominent in 1 Cor. In 
71.7 8.S8 he prefers the unmarried state, allowing marriage 
for the same reason as in 1 Th, (1 Co 7* ® ^). He gives 
three reasons for his attitude, the one purely temporary, 
the others valid under certain conditions, (a) It is 
connected with the view he afterwards abandoned, of the 
nearness of the Parousia (v.^i) ; there would be no need to 
provide for the continuance of the race. (6) It was a 
time of ‘distress,’ i.e, hardship and persecution (v.*«). 
(c) Marriage brings distractions and cares (v.«). The 
one-sidedness of this view may be corrected by his later 
teaching as to (2) the sanctity of the marriage state. 
The keynote is struck by our Lord’s aption. The 
significance of the Cana miracle can hardly be 
exaggerated (Jn 2). It corresponds with His teaching 
that marriage is a Divine institution (Mt 19®). So 
Bph 6**, Col 31®, and the Pastoral Epp. assume the 
married state as normal in the Christian Church. It is 
raised to the highest pinnacle as the type of ‘the union 
betwixt Christ and His Church.' This conception em- 
phasizes both the honourableness of the estate and the 
heinousness of all sins against it; husband and wife are 
one flesh (Eph 5; cf. He 13^). (3) As regards relations 
between husband and wife, it cannot be said that St. Paul 
has entirely shaken himself free from the influences of his 
Jewish training (§ 6). The duty of the husband is love 
(Eph 6*8), of the wife obedience and fear, or reverence 
(v.22 88^ Cot 318)^ the husband being the head of the 
wife (v.» 1 Co H»- ’"“); she is saved ‘through her 
childbearing’ (1 Ti 2ii'i6). The view of 1 P is 
similar. It adds the idea that each must help the 
other as ‘joint heirs of the grace of life,’ their common 
prayers being hindered by any misunderstanding. 
Whether the subordination of the wife can be main- 
tained as ultimate may be questioned in view of such 
passages as Gal 3*®. 

10. Spiritual applications of the Marriage Figure, —/n 
or the god was regarded as 6aaZ, ‘husband’ or ‘owner,’ 
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of his land, which was the ‘ mother ’ of its inhabitants. 
Hence ‘ it lay very near to think of the god as the husband 
of the worshipping nationality, or mother land ' (W. R. 
Smith, Prophets, 171); the idea was probably not peculiar 
to Israel. Its most striking development is found in 
Hosea. Led, as it seems, by the experience of his own 
married hfe, he emphasizes the following points. (1) 
Israel’s idolatry is whoredom, adultery, the following of 
strange lovers (note the connexion of idolatry with hteral 
fornication). (2) J" still loves her, as Hosea has loved 
his erring wife, and redeems her from slavery. (3) Hosea’s 
own unquenchable love is but a faint shadow of J"’s. 
A sinular idea is found in Is 54<; in spite of her imfaith- 
fuiness, Israel has not been irrevocably divorced (50^). 
Cf. Jer 3. 31“ Ezk 16, Mai 2ii. The direct spiritual or 
mystical application of Ca. is now generally abandoned. 

In NT, Christ is the bridegroom (Mk 2^®, Jn 3*®), the 
Church Bhs bride. His love is emphasized, as in OT 
(Eph 5*5), and His bride too must be holy and without 
blemish (v.*^ 2 Co 11*). In OT the stress is laid on the 
ingratitude and misery of sin as ‘adultery,’ in NT on the 
need of positive hohness and purity. Rev 19^ develops 
the figure, the dazzling white of the bride’s array being 
contrasted with the harlot’s scarlet. In 21* ® she is 
further identified with the New Jerusalem, two OT 
figures being combined, as in 2 Es 7*®. For the coming of 
her Bridegroom she is now waiting (Rev 22”, cf. Mt 25^), 
and the final joy is represented under the symbol of the 
marriage feast (22*, Rev 19®). 

11. A general survey of the marriage laws and customs 
of the Jews shows that they cannot be regarded as a 
peculiar creation, apart from those of other nations. 
As already appears, they possess a remarkable affimty to 
those of other branches of the Semitic race; we may add 
the striking parallels found in the Code of Hammurabi, 
e,g, with regard to betrothal, dowry, and divorce. An- 
thropological researches have disclosed a wide general 
resemblance to the customs of more distant races. They 
have also emphasized the relative purity of OT sexual 
morality; in this, as in other respects, the Jews had 
their message for the world. But, of course, we shall not 
expect to find there the Christian standard. ‘In the 
beginning’ represents not the histoncal fact, but the 
ideal purpose. Gn 2 is an allegory of what marriage was 
intended to be, and of what it was understood to be in 
the best thought of the nation. This ideal was, however, 
seldom realized. Hence we cannot apply the letter of 
the Bible, or go to it for detailed rules. Where its rules 
are not obviously unsuited to modern conditions, or 
below the Christian level, a strange uncertainty obscures 
their exact interpretation, e.g. with regard to the pro- 
hibited degrees, divorce, or ‘the husband of one wife'; 
there is even no direct condemnation of polygamy On 
the other hand, the principle as expanded in NT is clear. 
It is the duty of the Christian to keep it steadily before 
him as the ideal of his own life. How far that ideal can 
be embodied in legislation and applied to the community 
as a whole must depend upon social conditions, and the 
general moral environment. C. W. Emmet. 

MARSENA. — One of the seven pnnces who had the 
right of access to the royal presence (Est 1“). 

MARSHAL.—l. For AV ‘scribe’ RV of Jg 5“ has 
* marshal.’ It was the duty of this officer to muster the 
men available for a campaign. In later times he kept 
a register of th^r names (2 K 25^®, Jer 52*®, 2 Ch 25^^ 
where the same Heb. word is used; see also 1 Mac 6®*). 
The staff (not ‘pen’) in his hand was an emblem of 
authonty (Jg cf. Nu 211®). 2. The Heb. iiphsar is 
identified with the Assyr. dupsarru, ‘tablet-writer,’ 
‘scribe.’ In Jer 61*^ and Nah 3” it denotes a military 
officer of high rank (AV ‘captain,’ RV ‘marshal.’ 
[The alteration was not imperatively necessary]). 

J. Tayloe, 

MARS’ HICiL.--AV for Areopagus (wh. see). 

MART.— See Market. 
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lOABTHA is first mentioned (Lk IQSS"**) as living in 
‘a certain village' with her sister Mary, and as receiv- 
ing our Lord as He passed on His way. We know 
from Jn ll^ and 12^ that they afterwards lived with 
Lazarus, their brother, in Bethany;* the village, then, 
ma y be either Bethany or where they lived before moving 
there. The characters of the two sisters are strongly 
marked and rendered vivid by their contrast; we shall 
therefore deal with the characteristics of both in this 
article. 

Martha is over-anxious, and distracted with house- 
hold duties; while Mary, as a disciple, sits ‘ at the feet ' 
(cf. Ac 22^) of Jesus. Martha complained to our Lord 
of Mary's inactivity, and showed some temper, perhaps 
jealousy, by speaking of the matter to Him rather than 
to her. Jesus commenced His reply with ‘Martha, 
Martha,' repeating the name as He did on another 
occasion of loving correction (‘Simon, Simon,’ Lk 22*^), 
and blamed her for her outward agitation (‘ troubled ’) 
and inward anxiety (‘careful,’ KV ‘anxious’), telling 
her that she lacked ‘the one thing needful.’ (For 
various reading see RVm ) He then praised Mary 
for having ‘chosen that good part’ which from its 
nature was everlasting, and so would ‘not be taken 
from her.’ He blamed Martha, not for her attentive 
service of love, but for allowing that service to irritate, 
agitate, and absorb her. Martha’s character here is 
loving, active, self-reliant, practical, hasty; Mary’s also 
loving, but thoughtful, humble, receptive, dependent, 
devoted. We find the same distinguishing marks m Jn 1 1 , 
where the two sisters again appear in the narrative of 
the raising of Lazarus. When Jesus, after delaying for 
four days (v.i’) to come in response to their joint request 
(v8), arrived, Martha was the first to hear of His 
arrival, and at once went to meet Him. Mary, on the 
other hand, removed by her gnef from the activities 
of life engaged in by her sister, was unaware of His 
coming The moment, however, that she was sent 
for by Him (v.®®) she hurried to His presence, and 
fell down at His feet. The contrast of character seen 
in Lk 10 is here markedly present. 

‘Martha holds a conversation, argues with Him, remon- 
strates with Him, and in the very crisis of th^rgnef shows 
her practical common sense in deprecating the removal of 
the stone. It is Mary who goes forth silently to meet Him, 
silently and tearfully, so that the bystanders suppose her 
to be going to weep at her brother’s tomb; who, when she 
sees Jesus, falls down at His feet; who, uttenng the same 
words of faith in His power as Martha does 

not quah'fy them with the same reservation; who infects 
all the bystanders with the intensity of ^ her sorrow, and 
crushes the human spirit of our Lord Himself with sym- 
pathetic grief’ (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 37) . 

The sisters appear again, and finally, in Jn 12, at the 
Supper given to our Lord at Bethany (see art. Mart, 
No. 3); and again their contrast of disposition is seen. 
Martha, as presumably the elder sister, ‘served,’ while 
Mary poured the precious ointment on the Saviour’s 
head and feet. A comparison between this passage 
and Lk 10**'^* shows, indeed, the same Martha, but now 
there is no record of her over-anxiety or distraction, 
or of any complaint of her sister’s absorption in 
devotion to the Saviour; for doubtless she had herself 
now chosen that good part which would not be taken 
from her. CHARnEss T. P. Grierson. 

jMARTYtt. — See Witness. 

IKCARY. — The Gr. form of Heb. Miriam. 

1. Mary, mother of James and Joses, was one of the 
company of women who followed Jesus from Galilee, 
ministering unto Him, and who beheld from afar the 
crucifixion (Mt 27 b®); she is spoken of as ‘the other 
Mary’ (27^^ 280, as ‘the mother of James the little 
and Joses’ (Mk 15^0, as ‘Mary the [mother] of Joses’ 
(Mk 15*’), and as ‘Mary the [mother] of James ’ (Mk Ifii, 
Lk 24^®). That she is identical with ‘Mary the [wife] 
of Clopas* (Jn 19*5) is almost, though not absolutely, 
certain; the uncertainty ansing from the fact that as 
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‘many women’ (Mt 27^0 were present, St. John map 
have mentioned a Mary who was distinct from the 
Mary mentioned as present by the Synoptists. It is 
very doubtful whether this 'Mary of Clopas’ was 
sister to the Virgin Mary. The words of St John, 
‘There were standing by the cross of Jesus his mother 
and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and 
Mary Magdalene,’ are ambiguous; for He may have 
intended to name four women as present — the Virgin’s 
sister being one, and Mary of Clopas another — or only 
three, the Virgin’s sister being described as ‘Mary of 
Clopas.’ Certain decision on the point seems impos- 
sible. Cf. Brethren of the Lord, ad fin 

2. Mary, the sister of Martha, is mentioned thrice in 
the Gospels--(l) as sitting at the feet of Jesus, while her 
sister served (Lk (2) as falhng at His feet on 

His arnval to raise Lazarus from the grave (Jn 
(3) as anointing His feet during the feast at Bethany 
before the Passion (Mt 26’-w, Mk Jn 12^-0. 

The first and second of these occasions are dealt with 
in art. Martha, where the character of Mary is also 
treated of. It remains, therefore, for us only to con- 
sider the last 

The accounts of this incident as given in the first two 
Gospels and by St. John have been thought to disagiee 
both as to where and when the feast was held. As regards 
the place, the Fourth Gospel mentions Martha as serving, 
and It has therefore been assumed that the gathering was 
in her house — a fact held to be in contradiction to the 
statement of Mt. and Mk. that it took place in the house 
of Simon the leper. But even if St John’s words do bear 
this meaning, there is not necessarily any disagreement, 
for her house might also be known as the house of Simon 
the leper. Her husband or her father may have been named 
Simon, and may have been a leper. In fact, we know' far 
too little of the circumstances to be justified in charging 
the writers with inaccuracy. A careful study of St John's 
statement, however, seems to show that the gathering wa.s 
not in Martha’s house; for the words * J esus came to Bethany, 
where Lazarus was, whom Jesus raised from the dead. So 
they made a supper there; and Martha served,’ imply that 
the people of Bethany as a whole honoured our Lord, who 
had shown His power notably by raising their fellow-towns- 
man, with a public feast At such, a feast Lazarus would 
be one of those that would sit at meat with Him, and Martha 
assuredly would serve. The reason why they selected 
the house known as that of Simon the leper cannot be 
determined; but it may have been simply because it was 
the most suitable building. 

As regards the date of the feast, John distinctly places 
our Lord’s arrival as ‘six days before the pa.ssover,’ and 
implies that the feast was then held immediately. Mt. 
and Mky however, first record the words of our Lord, in 
which He foretells His betrayal as about to occur ‘after 
twodays,' andthen add their account of the feast in Bethany. 
If the Fourth Gospel be taken as definitely fixing the date 
as six days before the Passover, then the Synoptists mn.st 
have placed their account of the incident later than it really 
happened. Probably this is what they did; and their 
reason for so doing is evidently to connect our Lord’s rebuke 
of Judas (Alt Jn 12*) with the traitor's decision 

to betray Him. Vitli this object in view they place Ihe 
anointing by Mary immediately before tne oetrayal, 
introducing it with a vagueness of language which avoids 
any definite statement of time fMt 2Ci'» ‘Now when Jesus 
was in Bethany’; Mk 143 ‘And while he was in Bethany*). 
There is really no contradiction in the records, but rather 
a chan^ m the order of events, of deliberate purpo.se, by 
Mt and Mk. for the purpose of elucidating the treachery 
of Judas. 

Mary's act of devotion in anointing the head (Mt 26’) 
and feet (Jn 12®) of our Lord, and in wiping His feet 
with her hair, is in perfect keeping with her character 
as seen in Lk 10 and Jn 11 — as she sat at His feet as a 
disciple, and fell at His feet in grief, so now in humble 
adoration she anoints His feet with the precious oint- 
ment. and wipes them with the hair of her head. The 
act called forth the hypocritical indignation of Judas. 
But Jesus at once silenced him, accepting the anointing 
as for His bunal, and predicting that wherever His 
Gospel should be preached, there should her deed of 
love be remembered. 
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This act of Mary bears a strong resemblance to that 
lecorded in Lk 7®“^ , and so similar is the general picture 
presented by the two narratives that many have thought 
them different accounts of the same event. The agreement 
between the narratives is striking, in both are presented 
to us acts of love on the part of devoted women, in both 
tne house is said to belong to a ' Simon ’ ; m both the depth 
of the devotion is shown by the feet being anointed, and 
being wiped with the loosened hair. On the other hand, 
however, many differences are to be noted. The hosts, 
though both named Simon, are distinct, the one being 
described as a Pharisee, the other as a leper; the scene is 
diffeient, for in one case it is laid in Galilee, in the other in 
Judaea; the women are different, for one is Mary ‘whom 
Jesus loved,’ the other is an unnamed notorious sinner, 
such as we cannot suppose Mary ever to have been The 
lessons drawn from the incidents by our Lord are different; 
in the one case He teaches love to God based on HLs forgiving 
mercy, in the other He foretells that the deed which Judas 
had described as ‘waste’ would for all time be an object 
of universal praise. 

It must further be borne in mind that anointing was a 
usual courtesy: and that not unnaturally two deeply loving 
women would very probably at different times be impelled 

gifts upon His sacred feet. Ve^ possifly ila^ never had 
heard of the poor sinful woman’s act, occurring as it did 
probably two years previously and many miles away in 
Galilee; but even if she had, why should she not act similarly 
when her heart impelled her to a like act of devotion? 

3. Mary Magdalene, probably so called as belonging 
to Magdala (possibly el-Meodel, 3 miles north-west of 
Tibenas), a place not mentioned m NT, as Magadan 
IS the correct reading of Mt She is first men- 

tioned in Lk 8^ as one of the women who, having been 
‘healed of evil spirits and infirmities, . . . ministered 
unto them (t.c. Jesus and the Apostles) of their sub- 
stance.’ Seven demons had been cast out of her 
(cf. Mk 16®) — a fact showing her affliction to have 
been of more than ordinary malignity (cf. Mt 12«, 
MkS®). 

An unfortunate tradition identifies her with the unnamed 
sinful woman who anointed our Lord (Lk 7^7); and she has 
been thus regarded as the typical reformed ‘fallen woman ’ 
But St. Luke, though he placed them consecutively in 
his narrative, did not identify them; and as possession did 
not necessarily presuppose moral failing in the victim’s 
character, we need not do so. 

With the other women she accompanied Jesus on 
His last journey to Jerusalem; with them she beheld the 
crucifixion, at first ‘from afar,’ but afterwards stand- 
ing by the Cross itself (Mt 27®®, Jn IQ^®); she followed 
the body to the burial (Mk 15^^), and then returned 
to prepare spices, resting on the Sabbath. On the 
first day of the week, while it was yet dark, she visited 
the sepulchre (Jn 20^ ). Finding the grave empty, she 
assumed that the body had been removed, and that 
she was thus deprived of the opportunity of paying 
her last tribute of love. She ran at once to Peter and 
John and said, ‘They have taken away the Lord, and 
we know not where they have laid him.’ They all 
three returned to the tomb, she remaimng after they 
had left. Weeping she looked into the sepulchre, and 
saw two angels guarding the spot where Jesus had 
lain. To their question, ‘Why weepest thou?’ she 
repeated the words she had said to Peter and John. 
Apparently feehng that someone was standing behind 
her, she turned, and saw Jesus, and mistook Him for 
the gardener. The utterance of her name from His 
lips awoke her to the truth. She cned, *Rabhom,'‘ 
(‘my Master’) — ^and would have clasped His feet. 
But Jesus forbade her. saying, ‘Touch me not; for I 
am not yet ascended unto the Father.’ She must 
no longer know Him ‘after the flesh’ (2 Co 5^®), but 
possess Him in spiritual communion. This, the first 
appearance of our Lord after His resurrection (Mk 16®), 
conferred a special honour on one whose life of loving 
ministry had proved the reality and depth of her devo- 
tion. She has been identified with Mary the sister of 
Lazarus, but without any grounds. 


4. Mary the Virgin .—(1) Scnritwre date.— The NT 
gives but little information regarding her. In the 
Gospels she is directly mentioned only three times 
dunng Christ’s ministry (Jn 2, Mk 3®! Jn 19®®0, 
and indirectly twice (Mk 6®, Lk ll®’). Outside the 
Gospels she is mentioned only once (Ac 1“)* 

The Apocryphal Gospels are full of legendary stories 
connected with her childhood and after-lrie. In them we 
are told that she was miraculously granted to her aged and 
childless parents, Joachim and Anna; that at the age of 
three she was dedicated to God at the Temple, where she 
remained until she was twelve, that during these years 
she increased m virtue, angels ministering unto her; that 
at twelve she was betrothed to Joseph, an aged widower, 
who was selected for her by a miraculous sign. The visit 
of Gabnel, the journey to Bethlehem, and the Saviour’s 
birth in a cave are mentioned. It is added that at the 
moment of the birth of Jesus all nature was stilled; the 
fowls of the air stopped in their flight, men with uplifted 
arms drew them not down, dispensing sheep stood still, 
and kids with their hps to the water refrained from dnnking. 

The legendary character of the apocryphal records 
renders them worthless as evidence of the events that 
centre round the birth of our Lord, and we are therefore 
confined to the opening chapters of the First and 
Third Gospels. It has been felt that more evidence 
than two Gospels can supply might reasonably be 
expected for such a transcendent miracle. But con- 
sideration will show that the evidence could not 
be essentially greater than it is. For from the nature 
of the case the circumstances would be known only 
to Mary and Joseph. Mary must have known; and 
Joseph must also have known, if he were to continue to 
act as protector of his espoused wife. Now, the First 
Gospel narrates the events of the miraculous birth 
from the point of view of Joseph; while the narrative 
of the Third Gospel, with its intimate knowledge of 
the events which it so calmly, dehcately, and yet clearly, 
sets forth, must, in the first instance, have been 
obtained from the Virgin herself. St. Luke has been 
proved to be a writer of great historical accuracy, and 
we may be certain that he admitted nothing within 
his record of which he had not thoroughly tested the 
truth: and it is difficult to believe that he would open 
his Gospel with a statement that he had accurately 
traced the course of the Gospel history from the first 
(1®), and then immediately proceed to insert untrust- 
worthy information. Indeed, the wide-spread belief 
of the early Church in the Virgin -birth can be reason- 
ably accounted for only by the occurrence of the fact 
itself. The date of St. Luke’s Gospel is too early to 
allow of ideas of a Virgin-birth to pass into the Church 
from Gentile Christians; while to Jewish Christians 
the whole idea would be alien. To the Jew maternity, 
not virginity, was praiseworthy, and to him the 
thought of Jehovah becoming incarnate would be 
incredible; in fact, the Virgin-birth, so far from being 
an invention of Jewish Christians, must have been 
a severe stumbling-block to them in accepting their 
new faith. 

The angel Gabriel, when sent to announce to Mary 
that she was to be the mother of our Lord, greeted 
her with the words, ‘ Hail, thou that art highly favoured,’ 
or ‘thou that art endued with grace’ (Lk 1®®). (The 
Rhemish Version, following the Vulgate, renders ‘full 
of grace’; a translation correct enough if meaning 
‘fully endowed with grace,’ but incorrect if meaning 
‘fully bestowing grace’ — a rendering the Gr. word 
cannot bear.) With absolute submission she received 
the announcement, merely replying, ‘Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to 
thy word’ (Lk l»®). Soon she hastened to her ‘kins- 
woman’ (v.®«) Elisabeth, who greeted her with in- 
spired utterance (vv-4*-«). The Virgin then in reply 
uttered her noble hymn of exultation The Magnificat 
is largely based on the song of Hannah <1 S 2). Natu- 
rally at such a time of deep spiritual emotion she fell 
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back on the OT Scriptures, which she had known since 
childhood. She remained with Elisabeth until the 
birth of the Baptist, and then returned to Nazareth. 
Having accompanied Joseph on bis journey to be 
enrolled at Bethlehem, she was there dehvered of her 
Son. When the forty days of purification were ended, 
they brought the Child to Jerusalem ‘to present him 
to the Lord,’ and to offer the necessary sacrifice Being 
poor, they offered ‘a pair of turtle doves or two young 
pigeons ’(Ex 128). Then was it that Simeon took the Child 
in his arms, and, blessing God, uttered his Nunc DimtUis, 
and foretold to Maiy that a sword would yet pierce 
through her soul a prophecy fulfilled during the period 
of her Son’s ministry, and specially by His death. 
From the Temple they returned to Bethlehem, whence 
they fled to Egypt from the cruelty of Herod, on whose 
death they returned, and settled in Nazareth. 

We next find the Virgin in Jerusalem, whither she 
had gone with Jesus, now aged twelve. When she 
discovered Him in the Temple she remonstrated, 
saying, ‘Thy father and I have sought thee - . His 
reply, ‘I must be in my Father* s house' (Lk 2^^)^ shows 
that He had begun to feel, and expected His mother to 
realize, the gulf of Divine parentage that separated 
Him from all others. It taught her, perhaps for the 
first time, that her Son felt God to be in an especial 
sense His Father. 

For the next eighteen years our Lord was subject 
to home-authority at Nazareth. During this time 
His mother lost the protection of Joseph; for, if he 
were ahve, he certainly would have been mentioned 
m Jn 2K Mk 38^ Jn 19“, Doubtless Joseph’s place 
in the home was filled in a measure by our Lord; and 
these must have been years of wonderful peace to the 
Virgin 

When, however, Jesus once entered upon His 
ministry, a time of real difficulty to her began She, 
with the secret of His birth ever present, must have 
anticipated for Him a career of Messiamc success; 
whereas He, with the knowledge of His Divine Sonship, 
was compelled to sever Himself once and for all from 
her control. We are not, then, surprised to find that 
each of the three recorded incidents which bnng our 
Lord and the Virgin together dunng the years of 
ministry centre round the question of His absolute 
independence of her authonty. Thus His first miracle 
(Jn 2) gave Him an occasion for definitely teaching her 
that she must no longer impress her will upon Him. 
His reply, ‘Woman, what have I to do with thee?’ 
has assuredly no roughness in it (see Jn 1988) ; yet the 
fact that He does not address her as ‘mother* can 
have but one meaning. Again, when the pressure of 
His ministry leads to His neglect of food, His fnends 
said, ‘He is beside himself’ (Mk S^^). *His friends’ 
were His mother and brethren (v,®^; and when their 
message reached Him through the crowd He stretched 
forth His hand (Mt 12*®), and said, ‘Behold my 
mother and brethren. For whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother’ — words which amount to, ‘I, in working out 
the world's redemption, can acknowledge only spiritual 
relationships.’ Similarly, as He hung on the Cross, 
and looked down upon His broken-hearted mother, 
He tenderly provided for her future, and entrusted 
her to the care of the Apostle of love Still, even 
then He was unable to name her as His own mother, 
but gave her, in the person of St. John, the protection 
of a son. ‘Woman (not ‘mother’), behold thy son.’ 
‘Son, behold thy mother’ (Jn 19« ”). Exactly parallel 
to these is His answer to the exclamation of the unknown 
woman, ‘Blessed is the womb that bare thee' — ‘Yea 
rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God and 
keep it’ (Lk 

It is, we think, impossible to exaggerate the bitter 
trial of these years to the Virgin Mary; but God’s grace 
kept her throughout submissive, patient, and trustful. 


And it is a happy thing that the last mention we have 
of her in the NT is when she is gathered with the infant 
Church after the Ascension praying in the upper room. 

(2) Place of the Virgin in the Christian Church — ^The 
position she ought to hold is clear from the NT, and has 
been well desenbed as follows ‘So far as St, Mary is por- 
trayed to us in the Scripture she is, as we should have 
expected, the most tender, the most faithful, humble, 
patient, and loving woman, but a woman still ’ Certain 
sections of the Church, however, have not been satisfied 
with granting her this limited reverence, but have done 
her the questionable honour of claiming for her the worship 
of the Cnurch Epiphanius (a.d 370) mentions heretics, 
called Collyndians, who worshipped the Virgin, and he 
strongly reproves them. But before long the error found 
too ready a welcome within the (church, and a considerable 
impulse was given to it at the time of the Nestonan Con- 
troversy (a.d. 431). In meeting the error of Nestonus the 
Church insisted that our Lord nad, with His human and 
Divine natures, but one personality, and that Divine; and 
therefore it emphasized the fact that He who was bom of 
the Virgin was very God It thus became customary to 

g ve the Virgin the title Theotokos. This title seems to 
ive been specially chosen to emphasize the fact that, by 
being the mother of our Lord, she brought the incarnate 
God into life, and, at the same time, to avoid calling her 
‘mother of God ’ This latter title would convey ideas of 
authority and nght of control on the part of the parent, 
and of duty and obedience on the part of the child — ideas 
which were rightly felt to have no place m the relationship 
between Chnst and His mother; therefore it was avoided. 
It would have been easy for the Church then to call her 
‘mother of God,’ but it did not. Notwithstanding this 
cautious treatment, undue reverence towards her rapidly 
increased, and ‘mother of God’ became largely applied to 
her, and her worship gained much ground. 

With the worship of the Virgin there gradually arose 
a belief m her sinlessness. The early Fathers, while claiming 
for her the perfection of womanhood, state distinctly their 
belief that she shared in man’s fallen nature and that she 
had committed actual sin But Augustine, though not 
denying her participation in original sin, suggested her 
freedom through grace from actual transgression. Ulti- 
mately her freedom from all taint of sin, whether original 
or actual, was officially declared an article of faith in the 
Roman Church by the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception decreed by Pius IX. (1854). Similar to this erroneous 
development was the growth of the belief in the miraculous 
translation of her body after death. The fanciful legends 
found in the Apocryphal Gospels regarding her death 
were readily seized upon as if supplying the requisite evi- 
dence; and in due course it became the authoritative doctrine 
of both the Roman and Greek Churches. The Festival of 
her Assumption is held on the 15th of August. 

(3) The perpetual Virginity of Mary is a matter 
incapable of proof with the evidence available. With 
the Church of Rome and the Greek Church it is an 
essential dogma; but with the other branches of 
Christendom it is left undefined. In forming a decision 
on the point many feel the great weight of the undeniable 
sentiment of the Church for centuries, while others see 
in this very sentiment an unwholesome view, which 
overestimated the sanctity of virginity, and depreci- 
ated the sanctity of matrimony. From the NT we 
receive no certain guidance; for the ‘till’ of Mt 
is undecisive, as its use shows (e.g. Gn 28“, Dt 34«, 
1 S 15“ 2 S 6“), while ‘the brethren’ of our Lord 
may mean either the children of Joseph and Mary, or 
the children of Joseph by a former marriage, or even 
the cousins of Jesus, The first of these views is 
specially associated with the name of Helvldius, the 
second with that of Epiphanius, the third with that of 
Jerome. See Bbsthrbn of thb Lord. 

5. Hazy, the mother of John Hark (Ac 12 ^^) . 6. Haryi 
saluted by St. Paul (Ro 16*). 

Charles T, P. Grierson. 
HASOHIL . — See Psalms, p. 772». 

MASH. — One of the sons of Aram, Gn 10“. The 
parallel passage, 1 Ch gives Meshech (wh. see), as 
also does LXX in both passages. But this is wrong, as 
Meshech was Japhetic. Either Mons Massius is meant, 
or a region and people in the Syro- Arabian desert corre- 
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gponding to the ' desert of Mash' of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. j. F. M'Cubdy. 

MASHAL (1 Ch — See Mishal. 

MASIAS. — One of ‘Solomon’s servants* (1 Es is 

absent from the parallel list m Ezra. 

MASON. — See Arts and Crafts, § 3. 

MASEE CAH. — Mentioned as the home of an Edomite 
king, Samlah (Gn 363« ■= 1 Ch 1^0* The locahty has not 
been identified. 

MASSA.— A son of Ishmael (Gn 2Sw-l Ch po), 
representing a North Arabian tribe. Its exact location 
is unknown, but it seems to be mentioned in an inscnp- 
tion contaimng a report to king Ashurbampal of 
Assyria (b.c. 668-626) of an attack made by the 
Massorites upon the people of Nebaioth (wh. see). The 
tnbe of Massa would therefore seem to have hved not 
very far east of Palestine. This view is confirmed by 
the fact that Pr is addressed to ^Lemuel, king of 
Massa’ (see RVm), since Pr 30 and 31 belong to the 
border-land wisdom of Israel. It is probably not to be 
read m Pr 30^ where the word * Massa ’ (RVm) is presu- 
mably a gloss. Cf. Mesha, p. 607», J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

MASSAH AND MBRIBAH.—Ex (JE) teUs of a 
miraculous gift of water at a spot near Horeb, which was 
called Massah and Meribah (‘testing* and ‘contention’) 
because the people tested Jahweh by doubting His 
providence and contended with Moses. It is imphed 
that this occurred about a year after the Exodus. 
Nu 20^'^’, a later narrative (P), gives a similar account, 
but puts it thirty-seven years later, and with important 
variations. The scene is now laid at Kadesh, which 
receives the name Menbah from the contention of Israel 
with Jahweh. Moses and Aaron also sin against Him. 
There are references to the first passage in Dt 6“ 9“, 
Ps 958; and to the second in Dt 328i, ps io6®2; in Ps 81^ 
the two are apparently confused. Dt 33* regards the 
events at Kadesh in a peculiar light: here Jahweh 
proves Levi at Massah and strives with (or for) him at 
Meribah. The tendency of recent criticism is to consider 
Ex 17 and Nu 20 as duplicate records of the same event, 
the locality of which must be fixed at Kadesh, where the 
spring "Ain Kadis creates a fertile oasis There the 
tribes were blended into a strong unity. Meribah, 
on this interpretation, originally signified ‘ the place of 
judgment,* because Moses delivered there his oracular 
sentences; cf. ‘waters of Meribah’ and ‘En-mishpat* 
(Gn 14’). 

Massah never stands alone, save at Dt 6“ 9“. As 
variants of ‘Meribah* we find ‘waters of Meribah,’ 

‘ waters of Meribah -kadesh/ and, at Ezk 47i», ‘ waters of 
Meriboth-kadesh/ if the reading be correct. Ezk 47^® 
48®8 place Menbah on the southern border of the restored 
nation. It has been plausibly suggested that Menbdth- 
kadesh is the correct reading instead of * ten thousands 
of holy ones* in Dt 33®. J. Taylor. 

MASSIAS (1 Es m »>Maaseiah Ezr 10^. 

MASSOEAH, MASSORETES. — See Text of OT. 

MASTER. — The Greek wordior teacher is tr. ‘ master * 
in 2 Mac P®, Ja3S and in all its occurrences in the Gospels 
except Lk 2^®, where it is ‘doctor,’ and Jn 3^ ‘teacher.* 
See Lord and Slave. 

MASTIC (tsorC, Gn 37» RVm, EV ‘balm* (wh. see). 
schiTios, Sus M). — A dioecious shrub (the^)^stoc^o lentiscus 
L.), found in thickets on the Mediterranean seaboard. The 
gum obtained through cuttings in the bark is chewed as 
a dentifrice, and also for its pleasant taste and perfume. 
It is sometimes used as a flavouring by confectioners. 

W. Ewing. 

MATHELAS (1 Es 9“) =-Maaseiah, Ezr IQi*. 

MATRED.— The mother-in-law (?) of Hadar (Gn.) or 
Hadad (Oh.), one of the kings of Edom, Gn 36*’- 
1 Ch iw. In Gn the LXX and Pesh. make Hatred the 
son not the daughter of Me-zahab (wh. see). 


MATTHEW (APOSTLE) 

MATRITES. — A family of the tribe of Benjamin to 
which Saul belonged (1 S 10*0. 

MATTAN.— 1. Priest of Baal (2 K 1P«, 2 Ch 23i’). 

2. Father of Shephatiah, a contemporary of Jeremiah 
(Jer 381). 

MATTANAH. — A ‘station’ of the Israelites (Nu 
2118 19). No satisfactory identification has been made. 

MATTANIAH. — 1. The original name of king Zede- 
kiah (2 K 24^’). 2. An Asaphite (1 Ch O^®), leader of the 
Temple choir (Neh 128), door-keeper (12’8 8®). 

3. Mattamah in 2 Ch 20^‘‘ should probably be identified 
with the preceding. 4. 6. 6. 7. Four of those who had 
married foreign wives, Ezr lO®® (called in 1 Es 9^’ 
Matthanias), v.” (called in 1 Es Q’s Othonias), v.®® (called 
m 1 Es 981 Matthanias), v.®’ (combined in 1 Es 98< with the 
following Mattenai into Mamnitanemus). 8. A Levite 
who had charge of the offerings (Neh 13^8). 9. A 
Hemamte (1 Ch 25^ is). 10. An Asaphite (2 Ch 29i3). 

MATTATHA.— An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 33i). 

MATTATHIAS.— 1. A Jew, who had married a 
foreign wife (1 Es 983); called in Ezr lO®® Mattattah. 
2. One of the men who stood at the right hand of Ezra 
during the reading of the Law (1 Es 9"); in Neh 8* 
Mattithiah. 3. The father of the five Maccabsean 
brothers (1 Mac 2i- i** is* 24 . 27 39 . 46. 49 1429 ). gee 
Maccabees, § 1. 4. A captain in the army of Jonathan 
the Maccabsean (1 Mac 11’®). 5. A son of Simon the high 
priest, who was murdered, together with his father and 
brother Judas, at a banquet at Dok, by Ptolemy the son 
of Abubus (1 Mac 6. One of three envoys sent 

by Nicanor to treat with Judas Maccabssus (2 Mac 14^9). 
7. 8. Two ancestors of Jesus (Lk S*® ^). 

MATTATTAH. — See Mattathias, No. 1. 

MATTENAI. — 1. 2. Two of those who had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 1083 (called in 1 Es 98® Maltanneus), 
V.8’ (combined in 1 Es 98* with the preceding Mattamah 
into Mamnitanemus) . 3. Representative of the priestly 
house of Joiarib in the days of Joiakim (Neh 12^9). 

]S!tATTHAN.— Grandfather of Joseph (Mt l^®); 
perhaps to be identified with Matthat, who occupies the 
same place in Lk 32 ® 

MATTHANIAS.— 1. 1 Es 9’’ -Mattaniah, Ezr 10»* 
2. 1 Es 98 ^ ^Mattamah, Ezr lO®®. 

MATTHAT. — ^1. SeeMATTHAN. 2. Another ancestor 
of Jesus (Lk 334 29). 

MATTHEW (APOSTLE) . — Two sets of parallel pas- 
sages, both from the Petrine tradition, tell us of this 
chosen companion of our Lord. The first (Mt 9®, Mk 2^4, 
Lk 52 ’) narrates his call. He was named both ‘ Matthew* 
(Mt ) and ‘Levi’ (Mk. [where some Western MSS read 
‘James’] and Lk ), and was the son of Alphaeus (Mk.). 
He was a publican (Lk.), and was ‘ sitting at the place of 
toll’ (Mt , Mk., Lk.) near Capernaum, which lay on the 
road from Damascus to the Mediterranean; here he 
collected dues for Herod the tetrarch. No doubt he was 
only an agent, not one of the wealthy farmers of the taxes. 
Nevertheless he must have been fairly neh, and had 
much to give up in following Jesus. The call is followed 
by a meal (Mt., Mk.), a great feast given to Jesus by 
Matthew himself (Lk.), which roused the anger of the 
‘scribes of the Pharisees.* The name ‘Matthew’ 
probably means ‘Gift of Jahweh’ (cf. ‘Theodore’), and 
is another form of ‘Matthias’; though some take it as 
meaning ‘strong.’ ‘manly.’ It was doubtless given to 
Levi as an additional name, perhaps (like ‘Peter*) by 
our Lord Himself. 

The second set of passages gives the list of the Twelve 
(Mt 108, Mk 318 , Lk 6w, Ac P*). In aU these the sur- 
name ‘Matthew’ is given, not ‘Levi,* just as ‘Bartholo- 
mew* and ‘Thomas* are surnames; and in all four 
Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, and James the (son) 
of Alphseus are mentioned together, though not always 
in the same order. In two lists (Mt., Ac.) Matthew comes 
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next to James (though they are not joined together as a 
pair), in the other two, next but one. If then we take the 
view that this James is neither the brother of our Lord, 
nor yet the same as James the Little (Mk 15^®), and if 
we negative the idea that ‘Alphseus’ (Aram. Khalphai) 
and ‘ Clopas ’ are one name, there is perhaps something 
to be said for the opinion that Matthew and James were 
brothel s. But they are not mentioned together else- 
where. Only in the Mt. list is the designation ‘the 
publican’ added. For Matthew’s connexion with the 
First Gospel, see the next article. We have no trust- 
worthy information as to his later career. 

A. J. Maclean. 

JffiATTHEW, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 1. The 
First Gospel in the Early Church. — Papias (c. a.d. 140 
or earlier), as quoted by Eusebius (Hi? lii. 39), says: 
‘ Matthew, however, composed the logia in the Hebrew 
dialect, but each one interpreted them as he was able.* 
This remark occurs in his work The Exposition of the 
Lord's logia, and is practically all the external information 
that we have about the Matthaean Gospel, except that 
Iren®us says: ‘ Matthew among the Hebrews published 
a Gospel in their own dialect, when Peter and Paul were 
preachingin Rome andfounding the Church ’ iHoer. iii. 1). 
Irenffius is probably quoting from Papias, In the 
4th cent., Eusebius tells a story of Pantaenus finding 
in the 2nd cent, the original Aramaic Mt. in India, but 
the story is very uncertain; Epiphanius says that the 
Aramaic Gospel of Matthew existed in his day, in the 
possession of an Ebionite sect (distinguished in modern 
times as Elkesaites), and descnbes it; and Jerome 
describes what he alleges to be the original of Mt. as in 
use among the Nazarenes, and says that he translated 
it into Greek. We have therefore first to interpret 
Papias, and then to deal with the later testimonies. 

(a) What does Papias mean hy the ' logia' f — The 
word may be translated ‘oracles’ or ‘discourses,* and 
it is much disputed which sense we should take here. 
The interpretation of many (Westcott, Lightfoot, etc., 
who choose the translation ‘oracles*) is that it is an 
early word for the Gospels. The ‘Lord’s logia’ which 
Papias expounded would be the story of our Lord’s life 
and teaching, and Papias would mean that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in Hebrew (cf . Ro 3® where ‘ oracles ’ 
may mean only God’s sayings, but more naturally may 
be taken to mean the whole of the OT). Certainly the 
word in the 1st cent, was used of any sacred writing, 
whether discourse or narrative. Othem deny that at so 
early a date a NT writing as such could be called ‘the 
Lord’s oracles,’ and take logia to mean ‘discourses.’ But 
from this point critics have diverged. Many understand 
Papias to mean that Matthew wrote our Lord’s sayings 
only; but this does not appear from his words. The 
argument against the translation ‘oracles’ is deprived 
of force if we understand the reference to be, not neces- 
sarily to a written record, but to the Gospel story pure 
and simple, whether written or oral. Papias would then 
mean that Matthew wrote down the Gospel story in 
Hebrew. Even if we take the translation ‘discourses’ 
or ‘sayings,’ it is extremely unlikely that Papias meant 
that Matthew’s Gospel contained no narrative, though 
it is quite likely that discourse predominated in it. (For 
Renan’s theory, see art. Mark [Gospel acc. to]). 

(&) What does Papias mean about the original language 
of Matthewf-^AH the testimony as to its being Aramaic 
[‘Hebrew’] probably reduces itself to this one sentence. 
One interpretation is that Matthew wrote down Jesus’ 
sayings in Aramaic, but did not expound them, and that 
Papias’ own book had this object. But most writers 
understand Papias to mean that individuals translated 
Matthew’s work into their own language for themselves. 
If so, this period must have been over in Papias’ time, for 
he uses the past tense ‘interpreted’; he must have had 
a Greek Matthew before him And our Mt. is clearly 
an original composition, derived from Greek sources, 
such as Mk. and other documents, at any rate for the most 
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part (see art Gospels), and is not a translation from 
Aramaic. There is no reason for thinking that the 
Matthaean Gospel actually used by Papias was other than 
ours We have then to ask, Did Papias make a mistake 
about the original language? We know that there was 
a ‘Gospel of the Hebrews’ current early in the 2nd cent , 
known to Hegesippus, probably to the writer of the 
Clementine Homilies, perhaps to Ignatius. Jerome knew 
of it and gives us extracts from it; and Epiphanius knew 
of a derived or kindred Gospel, used by the sect of the 
Nazarenes and containing several episodes different 
from our canonical narrative, e.g. in connexion with our 
Lord’s baptism, and His appearance to James after the 
Resurrection (cf. 1 Co 150- In this Gospel the Holy 
Spint is called the ‘ Mother ’ of Christ, the word ‘ Spirit ' 
being feminine m Aramaic. Most critics (but Hilgenfeld 
and Harnack are exceptions) agree that this Gospel is 
later than our canonical four, Zahn gives good reasons for 
thinking that it is derived directly from our Mt.; and 
It IS possible that Papias made the mistake fallen into 
later by Jerome, and, knowing that there was an Aramaic 
Gospel m existence purporting to be by Matthew (though 
he bad apparently never seen it), thought that it was 
St. Matthew’s m reality. Eusebius says that he was a 
man of not much understanding He may, then, have 
erroneously thought that St. Matthew, writing in Palestine 
for Jewish Christians, must have written in Aramaic 
(Salmon). Another solution, however, is more commonly 
received. Papias is our only authority before Irenaeus 
for attributing a Gospel to St. Matthew. Possibly then 
the Apostle Matthew may have written in Aramaic 
a document incorporated in, or largely drawn upon by, 
our First Gospel — e g. the original of the Greek ‘non- 
Markan document’ (see art. Gospels); and this fact 
may account for his name being attached even early in 
the 2nd cent to the Fust Gospel. Both these solutions 
seem to be quite possible; but it is not possible to suppose 
that our First Gospel was originally written in Aramaic. 

Quotations from Mt. are found in the Epistle of 
‘Barnabas’ (c. ad. 100?), one with the formula ‘as it 
is written.* 

2. Contents, sources, and characteristics of the GrOspeL 
The Birth narrative (chs. 1.2) rests on an unknown source 
(see Luke [Gospel acc. to], § 3), and is independent of 
the other Synoptics. The Baptist’s preaching, Jesus* 
baptism and temptation, the early imnistry, and the 
calling of Simon, Andrew, James, and John (chs. 3. 4) 
follow the ‘ Petrine tradition ’ with additions from the 
non-Markan source (esp. in the Baptism and Temptation), 
from which also the Sermon on the Mount (chs. 5-7) 
comes. The narrative of the Galilsean ministry (which 
extends from 412 to 16“®) is taken mainly from these 
two sources, but the order of neither is strictly adhered 
to. It includes the Charge to the Twelve (ch. 10), a 
large number of parables (ch. 13), and many miracles, 
some peculiar to Mt. From 16®^ to the end of the book 
is the story of the Passion with the preparation for it, 
including the Transfiguration (17i-*), the Discourse on 
the End (ch. 24), the parables which specially speak of 
the Passion and of the End of the World (20“f 21^- 
25“E- 1^0, and warnings against Pharisaism (esp. 
ch. 23). In the story of the Passion itself Mt. follows 
Mk. very closely, but has some additions. 

We may now consider the manner in which the First 
Evangelist has treated his sources. We are at once 
struck with a great difference of order. Incidents are 
grouped together according to subject rather than to 
chronology. The Sermon on the Mount is a collection 
of sayings which were uttered at different times, as we 
see from Lk., where they occur in various contexts 
(Lk ll*'< etc.). It contains a passage 

(Mt 5*®) which would suggest (if Mt. were a chronological 
work) that the breach with the Pharisees had already, 
at that early stage, taken place; whereas Mk. shows how 
gradual the breach was (see the various stages in Mk. 
21811. M 322 76). At first Jesus treats the Pharisees 
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jenily, and gives them explanations of difficulties; only 
when they are obstinate does He denounce them. This 
shows that Mt 5*** is not in its chronological order. Then, 
again, many of the parables in Mt. are grouped together 
(see ch. 13), but they would not have been spoken all at 
one time. The Charge to the Twelve (ch. 10) includes 
much of the Charge to the Seventy and other sayings to 
the disciples m Lk 6, 12-14, 17. The Discourse on the 
End in Mt. is grouped (see § 6). The groups in Mt. are 
often closed with a formula taken from Dt Sl^ [LXXJ; 
thus — 7^8 (Sermon on the Mount), 11^ (Charge to the 
Twelve), 13®* (group of parables), 19^ 26^ (groups of 
warmngs). In fact, the First Evangehst aims at a 
synoptic view of Christ's teaching as a whole rather 
than at a chronological statement. In one or two 
particulars only, Mt. seems to borrow the grouping 
tendency from Mk., as in the case of the anointing at 
Bethany (Mt 26® , Mk 14® ), which is related in close 
connexion with Judas' compact with the chief pnests 
(the Evangelists seem to mean that the ‘waste’ of the 
ointment greatly influenced the traitor’s action), whereas 
Jn (120 gives the more chronologically correct position 
of the incident, * six days before the passover.’ 

Another feature of Mt. is the frequency of quota tions from 
the OT, and the mystical interpretations given. The 
interests of the First Evangelist lie largely in the fulfilment 
of prophecy (S^^). The principles of interpretation common 
among the Jews are appliedja text, for example, which in its 
literal sense applies to the Exodus, is taken to refer to the 
departure of the Child Jesus from Egypt (21®, Hos 110, and 
the Evangelist conceives of events as coming to pass that 
prophecy might be fulfllled (I22* ; cf. 21® 23 41411 gn 

1335 214f- 27®f ). It is thought that the second ass, which is 
found only in the Matthaean narrative of the Triumphal 
Entry (21®*, the ass and ‘a colt the foal of an ass’), is due 
to the influence of the words of the prophecy. Zee 9®; for the 
narrative is taken closely from the Fetnne tradition, but the 
second ass of Mt. is an addition to it. So the ‘ wine mingled 
with gall’ (27®®) for the ‘wine mingled with myrrh’ (ht. 
‘myrnied wine’) of the Petrine tradition (Mk 15®®) seems to 
be due to Pa 69®^. The treatment of the non-Markan source 
is similar. In Lk 11®®^* Jesus refers to the sign of Jonah 
and to the repentance of the Ninevites, to whom, by his 
preaching; Jonah was a sign; but the First Evangelist sees 
(with justice) a type of our Lord’s Resurrection in the story 
of Jonah in the belly of the whale (Mt 12*®® ; see, further, 
Robinson, Study of the Gospels, p . 96 f .) .—The matter peculiar 
to Mt. is large in amount. Besides the Birth narratives we 
have the healing of the two blind men (9®^® ), and of the 
blind and dumb demoniacs (9®®** 12®®* , thought by some 
to be one incident), the walking of St. Peter on the water 
(14®®® ), the coin in the feh’s mouth (17®®), Pilate’s wife’s 
dream and Pilate’s washing of his hands (27*®* ®®* ), and some 
other incidents, especially in the Passion; also many saymgs, 
and part of the Sermon on the Mount. 

3. Purpose of the Grospel.— -That it was wntten for 
Jewish Christians appears from the frequency of OT 
quotations, from the mystical interpretations, and from 
the absence of explanations of Jewish customs. Yet the 
author was no Judaizer. He alone tells us of the visit 
of the Gentile Magi; with Lk, he relates the heahng of 
the Gentile centurion’s servant (8®* ) ; and the admission 
of the Gentiles to the Kingdom and the rejection of some 
of the Jews is announced m 8*** (cf. 21^®). The Gospel 
is to be preached, and baptism and discipleship are to 
be given, to all nations (28*®). 

4. Author.— The question of authorship has partly 
been anticipated in § 1. The earliest MSS give the 
title simply as ‘According to Matthew,' and similar 
titles to the other Gospels. The titles need not be, 
indeed almost certainly are not, those of the original 
authors, but they must have been applied at a very early 
date. What do they imply? It has been thought that 
they meant merely that the Gospels reflected the preach- 
ing of the persons named (so Bartlet in Hastings’ DB iii. 
297). But m that case the Second Gospel would be 
entitled ‘ According to Peter,’ a title very close to Justin 
Martyr’s ‘Memoirs of Peter,' which probably refers to 
Mk. (see art. Mark [Gospel acc. to], § 1). There can be 
little doubt that those who used the title in the second 
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half of the 2nd cent, meant it to imply authorship, li 
is a question, however, whether at the first the phrase 
actually meant that the Gospel in its latest form was the 
work of the author named. For lack of external informa- 
tion as to the First Gospel, we are dnven to internal 
evidence. But this would not lead us to think of the 
author or (if the phrase be preferred) the editor who 
brought the Gospel into its present form as an Apostle and 
eye-witness. Unhke Jn., which claims to be wntten 
by an eye-witness (Jn. 1*^ 19®®), — a claim fully borne out 
by internal evidence, — and unlike Mk., which abounds 
in autoptic charactenstics, — though in that case we have 
reason to think that they come not from the wnter, but 
from the writer’s teacher, — the First Gospel has none of 
the marks of an eye-witness. The autoptic charactenstics 
of the Petrine tradition have in many cases been taken 
away by the alterations introduced by the First Evangelist 
(see art. Mark [Gospel acc. to], § 4). The conclusion 
IS that It was not the Apostle Matthew who gave us the 
Gospel in its present form. The name comes simply 
from ecclesiastical testimony of the 2nd cent., and not 
from the sacred writings themselves. Yet the Matthaean 
tradition is strong. Even Papias, apparently, thought 
that the Greek Matthaean Gospel which he used was a 
translation of the Apostle’s work And there is no 
rival claimant to the authorship. On the other hand, 
Matthew, as an Apostle, was a sufficiently prominent 
person for an anonymous work to be assigned to him, 
especially if he had wntten a work which was one of its 
sources. These considerations may lead us to prefer 
the second solution mentioned above, in § 1 (&) — that 
Matthew the Apostle composed the Aramaic onginal of 
the Greek * non-Markan document,’ the ‘Logia’ (not 
consisting of sayings only, but of sayings and narrative 
combined ) , and that in this way his name became attached 
to the First Gospel. The real author must remain un- 
known. That the work of an Apostle should have 
entirely disappeared is not a very senous difficulty when 
we reflect on the number of St. Paul’s Epistles that have 
perished. 

6. Date. — Irenseus iHoer. iii. 1. 1) explicitly states 
that Matthew wrote flrst, ‘while Peter and Paul were 
preaching the gospel in Rome,’ but that Mark wrote 
‘after their departure.' In the Muratorian Fragment 
(c. 180-200?), a hst of NT books, Mt. seems to have come 
before the rest, though, as it is incomplete at the begin- 
ning, this IS not. certain. This probably was also the 
general opinion of the succeeding ages, and flnds an echo 
in Augustine's dictum that Mk. is an abbreviation of Mt. 
But internal evidence strongly negatives the idea of the 
pnonty of Mt. (see Mark [Gospel acc. to]). Though 
it is possible to make some reservations as to editorial 
touches, Mk. is seen to have been in the hands of the 
Matthaean writer, and whatever date we fix for it must 
be the earliest hmit for Mt. We can get a further 
indication from the Discourse on the End (Mt 24*®*). 
Both in Mt. and Mk. (whatever be thought of Lk.) the 
discourse is reported as if the fulfilment were only in 
prospect, and in a manner that would be unlikely if the 
siege of Titus had already taken place. This conclusion 
becomes still more likely when we compare the three 
Synoptics together. They all three begin with the 
destruction of the Temple (Mk 13* s and 1[ Mt. Lk.). In 
Mk. and Lk. there follows a discourse which apparently 
speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem (Mk 13®-®®), and 
then there comes in Mk. and partly In Lk. a passage 
which seems to refer to the end of the world (Mk 13®*-*^'). 
But the First Evangelist, as so often, weaves together 
the sayings of Jesus which in Mk. are distinct, and makes 
the two events apparently one. (Cf . Mt 24® with Mk 13®, 
Lk 21®). Thus the writer must have thought that both 
events would be synchronous, and therefore must have 
written his account of the prophecy before the Fall of 
Jerusalem. That this is so we may see by a contrast 
The Fourth Evangelist gives a prophecy of our Lord 
which had been fulfllled when he wrote; but he refen to 
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the fulfilment (Jn , the death of St Peter). It is, 
of course, possible that the Discourse was wntten down 
as we have it in Mt before a.d. 70. and that a later writer 
incorporated it unchanged. But would not the later 
wnter have betrayed some consciousness of the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy? For these reasons a date before 
A.D. 70 IS probable. But this conclusion is much dis- 
puted, and in any case we must acknowledge that the 
authorship and date of the First Gospel are among 
the most perplexing of all NT problems. 

A. J. Maclean. 

MATTHEW'S BIBLE. —See English Vebsions, 

5 20 , 

SflLATTHIAS (‘gift of Jehovah*).— The disciple who 
was nominated against Joseph Barsabbas (see Joseph 
(in NTJ, No. 6) and chosen to fill the place of Judas. 
Of his antecedents the NT records nothing beyond the 
fact that he had been a disciple from the beginning of the 
Lord's ministry; and of his subsequent career it tells 
nothing whatsoever. 

Tradition is more lavish of information. Matthias, it is 
said, had been one of the Seventy (cf. Lk 10^), andhe justified 
his election by evangelizing the savages of Ethiopia and 
writing two books— a Gospel and a work entitled ‘ Traditions’ 
(Parodosew) . From the latter Cleinent of Alexandria quotes 
two sayings: (1) ‘Wonderat the things before you’ (‘making 
this,* he eicplains. ‘ the filrst step to the knowledge beyond.’ 
Cf . Plato’s doctrine that wonder is the beginning of phil- 
osophy); (2) ‘ If an elect man's neighbour sin, the elect man 
has sinned. 

It is thought by some that the election of Matthias was 
a blunder, due to the impetuosity of St. Peter; and there 
is reason for the opinion. ( 1 ) It was a hasty step. It was 
taken during the season when the disciples were waiting, 
according to the Lord’s command (Ac 1*), for ‘the 
promise of the Father,’ the Baptism of the Spint. (2) 
The method was objectionable, (a) The qualification 
required in the new Apostle was not a spiritual one: he 
must be a man who had been with Jesus all along. It 
was his lack of this qualification that made the Jewish 
Christians deny St. Paul’s Apostleship. (5) They prayed 
for guidance, and then, instead of trusting to Divine 
direction, they had recourse to the superstitious practice 
of casting lots — a practice nowhere else observed in the 
Apostolic Church. Had they waited until they were 
endued with power from on high, they would have acted 
otherwise. As a matter of fact the election of Matthias 
was set aside by God. The true successor to the vacant 
office was St. P aul. David Smith. 

MATTITHIAH. — ^1. One of the sons of Nebo who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr lO^*); called in 1 Es 9^® 
Hazitias. 2. A Korahite Levite (1 Ch 9®^). 3. A 
Levite of the guild of Jeduthun (1 Ch « 253 - »). 
4. An Asaphite Levite (1 Ch 16®). 3. See Mattafhias, 
No. 2. 

MATTOCK. — The mattock of Is 7®* is rather the hoe 
with which land inaccessible to the plough was hoed — 
noun and verb being the same here, cf. 6® RV ‘hoed’ 
for AV ‘digged.’ For descriptions and illustrations 
of the triani^ar hoe and the mattock, or pick, of modern 
Palestine, see PBFSU 1901, p. 110 f., and Hastings’ 
VB lii. 306. The passage 1 S 13*®* is very corrupt, 
and in v.*® at least ‘ mattock’ should probably be ‘ goad.’ 
The same applies to 2 Ch 34®, where AVm suggests 
‘mauls,’ and RV has ‘ruins.’ A. R, S. Kennedy. 

MATJL. — See Armoxtb and Asms, § 1 (/). 

MATJZSSnC. — The Heb. phrase wiVuzs^m <Dn 
11“) has been very variously understood. We need not 
discuss the different renderings that have been pro- 
posed, as there is now practical agreement to tr. ^th 
RV ‘god of fortresses,’ and ‘fortresses* for mlL^uzzim 
again in v.»». It is not so easy to decide which god 
is intended. Antiochus Epiphanes is the king re- 
ferred to. He had begun to build a temple to Jupiter 
Capitolinus in Antioch (livy, xU. 20). Holtzmann 
(Gutbe’s BiMwUrierbudtt s.v.), and others, therefore, 
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conclude that he is the god meant. But Antiochuf 
also sent ‘an old man from Athens’ to ‘pollute the 
temple in Jerusalem, and to call it the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius’ (2 Mac 6*). Hence some have claimed 
consideration for the Olympian Jupiter. On the 
available data, no certain decision is possible. 

W. Ewing. 

MAW. — This Old Eng. word for the stomach is used 
by AV in Dt 18®, and by RV in Jer 51*®. Coverdale tr. 
1 K 22®®, ‘ A certayne man bended his bowe harde and 
shott the kynge of Israel betwene the mawe and the 
longes.’ 

MAZmAS (1 Es 9®s)=»Mattithiah, Ezr 10®®. 

MAZZALOTH, MAZZABOTH.— See Stars. 

MAZZEBAH. — See Pillar. 

MAZZOTH. — See Leaven, Passover. 

MEADOW.— This word disai)pears from RV in the only 
two places where it is found in AV (Gn 41* i®, Jg 20®»). 
In the former passages the Heb. reads oc/ifl, an Egyptian 
word which probably means ‘reed grass' (RV), and 
may possibly cover the natural pasture lands of old 
Egypt. It occurs again in Job (EV ‘rush,’ RVm 
‘ papyrus’). In Jg 20®®, where RV simply transliterates 
‘Maareh-geba/ it is practically certain that we should 
read ma*arab, and translate ‘from the west of Gibeah’; 
see Gibeah, No. 2. In RV * meadows ’ stands for ‘ Srdth 
(Is 19^ AV ‘paper reeds’), where it is possible that 
‘dr5f?i may be a misreading for dchdth, W. Ewing. 

MEAL.— See Food, § 2. 

MBAL-OPPERING.— See Sacrifice. § 11. 

MEALS. — In the art. Food attention was confined 
to the various articles of diet supplied by the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. It now remains to study the 
methods by which these were prepared for the table, 
the times at which, and the manner in which, they 
were served. 

1. Preparation of food. — The preparation of the food 
of the household was the task of the women thereof, 
from the days of Sarah (Gn 18®) to those of Martha. 
Only the houses of royalty and the great nobles had 
apartments specially adapted for use as kitchens, with 
professional cooks, male (1 S 9®») and female (8**). 
At the chief sanctuaries, also, there must have been 
some provision for the cooking of the sacrificial meals 
(1 s 2^®ff*), although Ezekiel (46*® RV) is the first to 
mention ‘boiling-houses’ in this connexion (cf. Ex 29®*, 
Lv 8®*). 

The usual method of cooking and serving meat can 
have differed but little from that most commonly 
observed at the present day in Syria. The meat is cut 
into larger or smaller pieces (1 S 2**, Ezk 24®*-; cf, 
Micah’s telling metaphor 3®), and put into the cooking- 
pot with water. It is then left to stew, vegetables and 
rice being added. Such a stew — with perhaps crushed 
wheat in place of rice — was the ‘savoury meat’ which 
Rebekah prepared for her husband from ‘two kids of 
the goats’ (Gn 27»). When meat was boiled in a larger 
quantity of water than was required for the more usual 
stew, the result was the broth of Jg 6*»* , from which 
we learn that the meat and the broth might be served 
separatdly. The cooking-pots were of earthenware 
and bronze (Lv 6**. For an account of cooking utensils 
generally, with references to illustrations, see House, 
§9). 

In addition to boiling, or, as in BV more frequently, 
seething (‘sod,’ ‘sodden,’ Gn 25*®, Ex 12® etc.; but 
Amer. RV has ‘boil’ throughout), roasting was much in 
vogue, and is, indeed, the oldest of all methods of prepar- 
ing meat. Oiipnally the meat was simply laid upon hot 
stones from which the embers had been removed, as in 
the paralld case of the * cake baken on the coals* (1 K 19® 
RVm). The fish of which the disciples partook by the 
Sea of Galilee was cooked on the charcoal itself. A 
more refined mode of roasting was by means of a spit 
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of iron or wood. In NT times the Passover lamb had 
always to be roasted m an oven, suspended by a spit 
of pomegranate laid across the mouth. 

Eggs (Job 6®, Lk 11^2), we read m the Mishna, might 
be cooked by being boiled in the shell, or broken and 
fried, or mixed with oil and fned in a saucepan. 

As regards the important group of the cereals, wheat 
and barley ears were roasted on an iron plate or in a 
pan, producing the ‘parched com’ (Amer. RV 'parched 
grain') of OT. A porndge of coarse wheat or barley 
meal has also been referred to under Food, § 2, The 
seeds of the leguminous plants were mostly boiled 
(Gn 2529; cf. 2 K 438). A ‘good savour’ (1 Es 1 ^ 2 ) 
was imparted to the stew by the addition of other 
vegetables of a more pungent character, such as onions. 
In short, it may be affirmed that the Hebrew housewives 
were in no way behind their modern kinsfolk of the 
desert, of whom Doughty testifies that ‘ the Arab house- 
wives make savoury messes of any grain, seething it 
and putting thereto only a little salt and samn [clarified 
butter].’ 

The direction in which Hebrew, like most Eastern, 
cooking diverged most widely from that of our northern 
climate was in the more extensive use of olive oil, which 
served many of the purposes of butter and fat among 
ourselves. Not only was oil mixed with vegetables, 
but it was largely used m cooking fish and eggs (as we 
have just seen), and in the finer sorts of baking. The 
poor widow of Zarephath’s ‘little oil’ was not intended 
for her lamps, but to bake her ‘handful of meal’ withal 
(1 K 1712), The flour was flrst mixed with oil, then 
shaped into cakes and afterwards baked in the oven 
(Lv 2^); or a species of thin flat cake might first be 
baked in the usual way and then smeared with oil. 
The latter are the ‘ wafers anointed with oil ’ of Ex 292 
etc. Honey and oil were also used together in the 
baking of sweet cakes (Ezk 16i3 w). In this connexion 
it is interesting to note that while Ex compares 
the taste of manna to that of ‘wafers made with honey,’ 
the parallel passage, Nu ll®, compares it to ‘the taste of 
cakes baked with oil’ (RVm). 

2. The two chief meals. — Among the Hebrews, as 
among their contemporaries in classical lands, it was 
usual to have but two meals, properly so called, in the 
day. Before beginning the work of the day the farmer 
in the country and the artizan in the city might ‘ break 
their fast’ (Jn 2112 . w RV) by eating a morsel of bread 
— the ‘morning morsel’ as it is called in the Talmud — 
with some simple relish, such as a few olives, but this 
was in no sense a meal. Indeed, to ‘eat [a full meal] 
in the morning ’ was a matter for grave reproach (Ec lO^®) . 

The first meal-time (Ru 2^* RV), speaking generally, 
was at an hour when the climate demanded a rest from 
strenuous exertion, namely, about noon; the second 
and more important meal of the two was taken a little 
before or after sunset, when the labourers had ‘come 
in from the field ‘ (Lk 177). This was the ‘ supper time’ 
of 14^7, The former, the ariston of the Greeks — ^in EV 
rendered dinner, Mt 22S also Lk ll** but RVm here 
breakfast — was in most cases a very simple meal. ‘A 
servant plowing or keeping sheep * or harvesting would 
make his midday meal of bread soaked in light wine 
with a handful of parched corn (Ru 2^^), or of ‘pottage 
and bread broken into a bowl’ (Bel 88), or of bread and 
boiled fish (Jn 211®) . All the evidence, including that 
of Josephus, goes to show that the second or evening 
meal was the principal meal of the day. 

3. Position at meals. — Within the period covered by 
OT the posture of the Hebrews at meals, in so far as 
the men were concerned, was changed from sitting to 
reclining. In the earliest period of all, the Hebrews took 
their meals sitting, or more probably, squatting on the 
ground (Gn S?*® etc.), like the Bedouin and fellahin of 
the present day, among whom squatting ‘with both 
knees downwards, and with the legs gathered tailor- 
fashion, alone is the approved fashion when at table' 


(PEFSt, 1905, 124) The food was served in a large 
wooden bowl placerl ur>on a mat of leather or plaited 
grass, round which the company gatheieci. The first 
advance on this primitive practice was to present the 
food on a wooden or other tray, set upon a low stand 
raised but a few inches from the ground. The next 
step was the introduction of seats, which would naturally 
follow upon the change from nomadic to agncultural 
hfe after the conquest of Canaan Saul and his mess- 
mates sat upon ‘seats’ (1 S 20“), the precise form of 
which is not specified, as did Solomon and the high 
officials of his court (1 K lO®, where the queen of Sheba 
admires the ‘sitting,* i.e. the seated company of his 
servants; cf. 1320 etc.). 

With the growth of wealth and luxury under the 
monarchy, the Synan custom of reclimng at meals 
gradually gained ground. In Amos’ time it was still 
looked upon as an innovation peculiar to the wealthy 
nobles (Am 3^2 §4), Two centuries later, Ezekiel is 
familiar with ‘a stately bed’ or couch (as Est 1® RV) 
with ‘a table prepared before it’ (Ezk 23<0. In the 
post-exilic period the custom must have taken firm 
root, for by the end of the 3rd cent, b c it was probably 
universal save among the very poor (Jth 12^®, To 2^). 
In NT, accordingly, whenever ‘sitting at meat’ is men- 
tioned, we are to understand ‘reclining,’ as the margin 
of RV everywhere reminds us. At table, that is to say, 
the men — ^for women and children still sat — reclined on 
couches with wooden frames, upholstered with mat- 
tresses and provided with cushions, on which they 
leaned the left elbow (see Sir 411®), using only the right 
hand to eat with (see § 5 below). 

4. Prom the Mishna we learn that in NT times the 
tables were chiefly of wood, and furmshed with three or 
four feet. They were lower and smaller than with us. 
The couches or divans were as a rule capable of accom- 
modating several people. In the houses of the great 
each guest at a banquet might have a couch and table 
for himself. The Greek custom was to assign two, the 
Roman three, guests to each couch. As each guest 
reclined on his left elbow, the person next on his right 
on the same couch could be said to ‘recline in the bosom’ 
of his feUow-guest. Such were the relative positions 
of John and Jesus at the Last Supper (Jn 132® RV). 

6. Procedure at meals, etc. In our Lord’s day, as we 
learn from the Gospels, great importance was attached 
by the Jewish authorities to the ‘washing of hands’ 
before meals. This consisted of pouring water (which 
had been kept from possible defilement in large closed 
jars, the ‘waterpots of stone' of Jn 2®) over the hands 
and allowing it to run to the wrist (cf. Mk 7* RVm and 
commentanes). 

This washing over, the food was brought in by the 
women of the household (Mk I®!, Lk 10®°); in wealthy 
families by male slaves, the ‘ministers’ of 1 K 10®, 
‘waiters’ of Jth 13i, ‘servants* of Jn 2®* *. At this 
stage grace was said. The date of the introduction of 
this custom is unknown, for 1 S is not a case in point. 
In NT the blessing before a meal has the repeated 
sanction of our Lord's example (Mt 15®® 26“ etc.; cf. 
Ac 27®fi for Paul). 

As to what may be termed, with the Mishna, ‘the 
vessels for the service’ of the table, these naturally 
vaned with the social position of the household, and 
more or less with the progress of the centuries. In 
early times earthenware vessels would be used, for 
which, as dvihzation advanced, bronze would be sub- 
stituted, and even in special cases, silver and gold (see 
House, § 9). Bread, we know, was usually served in 
shallow wicker baskets (Ex 29“). The main part of 
the meal in the homes of the people will have been 
served m one or more large bowls or basins, of earthen- 
ware or bronze, according to circumstances. Such was 
the ‘dish* into which our Lord dipped the ‘sop’ (Mt 
26“ Mk 1420 ). A shallower dish is that rendered 
‘charger* in Mt 14®* and ‘platter,’ Lk ll*®. 
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In the case of a typical dish of meat and vegetables, 
prepared as described above, those partaking of the 
meal helped themselves with the fingers of the right 
hand (Pr 19«*26i5 rV, Mt 26^),~kmves and forks 
being, of course, unknown at table, -^while the more 
hquid parts were secured, as at the present day,_ by 
using pieces of thin wafer-like bread as improvised 
spoons, or simply by dipping a morsel of bread, the sop of 
Jn 13“, into the dish. It was customary, as this passage 
shows, for the head of the family to hand pieces of food 
to various members; these are the portions of 1 S 1^. 

6. In the event of a Jew of some position resolving to 
entertain his fnends at dinner, it was usual to send the 
invitations by his servants (Mt 223), ^nd later to send 
them again with a reminder on the appointed day (v.^, 
Lk 14^^). Amved at his host’s residence, the guest is 
received with a kiss (Lk ?«), his feet are washed (v «), 
and his head is anointed with perfumed oil (v.3«; cf. 
Ps 23®). He himself is dressed in white gala costume 
(Ec 98; see Deess, § 7), for to come to such a feast in 
one’s everyday garments would be an insult to one’s 
host (cf. Mt 22110. After the ‘chief places’ (Mt 23« 
RV; AV ‘uppermost rooms’) on the various couches 
had been assigned to the principal guests, the hands 
duly washed, and the blessing said, the meal began. 
This would consist of several courses, beginmng with 
light appetizing dishes, such as salted fish, pickled 
olives, etc. During the course of the dinner those 
whom the host wished to single out for special distinc- 
tion would receive, as a mark of favour, some dainty 
portion, such as Samuel had reserved for Saul (1 S 9^3) . 
These were the messes sent by Joseph to his brethren 
(Gn 433*, —for a list of the parts of an animal in order 
of merit, so to say, used for this purpose at a fellahin 
banquet to-day, see PEFSt, 1905, 123). 

At the close of the dinner the hands were again washed, 
the attendants bringing round the wherewithal, and 
tables with all sorts of fruit were brought in, over which a 
second blessing was said. Although wine was served in 
the first part of the banquet as well, it was at this second 
stage that the ‘fruit of the vine* was chiefly enjoyed. 
The wine-cups were filled from the large mi:rfng bowls 
(Jer 35®) in which the wine had been diluted with water 
and perfumed with aromatic herbs. It was usual, 
also, to appoint a ‘ruler of the feast* (Jn 2® RV; cf. 
Sir 32D to regulate the manner and the quantity of the 
drinking, and to enforce penalties in the case of any 
breach of etiquette. ‘Music and dancing’ (Lk 15®) 
and other forms of entertainment, such as the guessing 
of riddles (Jg ^ere features of this part of the 

banquet, Por instruction in the ‘minor morals’ of 
the dinner-table, Jesus ben-Sira has provided the classical 
passages, Sir expanding the wise counsel 

of the canonical author of Pr 231^*. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MEARAH. — Mentioned amongst the districts of 
Palestine that had yet to be possessed (Jos 13*). The 
text is doubtful. 

MEASURES. — See Weights and Measttres. 
MEASUBlNa LIKE, MEASURIKU REED.--See 
Aets and Crafts, §§1.3. 

MEAT. — ^This word is used in AV for food in general, 
as it is in Scotland still. Thus 2 Es 126i *I had my 
meat of the herbs*; cf. HaU, Works i. 806, ‘There was 
never any meat, except the forbidden fruit, so deare 
bought as this broth of Jacob.’ 

ttEEAT-OPrEEItrG.— See Sacrifice, § 11. 

MEBUKKAI. — ^The name in 2 S 23*? of one of David’s 
thirty heroes. It is a scribal error for Sibbecai, the form 
which has been preserved in the parallel lists, 1 Ch 11** 
2711, and also 2 S 21i8-l Ch 20 *. 

MEOHERATHITB.-l Ch 11» prob. for ‘Maachathite.* 

MEGOKAH. — See Mbkonah. 

MEDABA (1 Mac 9®) ««Medeba (wh. see). 


MEDES, MEDIA 

MED AD. — See Eld ad. 

MEDAK. — One of the sons of Abraham and Keturak 
(Gn 25**1 Ch 1®*). The existence of such a tribe, 
however, is very doubtful. In Gn 37®* * Medanites 
IS imswntten for Midianites (see RVm), and there is 
every likelihood that in the former passage ‘ Medan ’ is a 
doublet of ‘ Midian,’ the next word m the verse. Medan 
IS unknown elsewhere m the Bible, nor is it represented 
by the name of any people in any extra-Biblical docu- 
ment. To connect it with the name of an Arabian god 
Madan, or with the similar name of a wady in N.W. 
Arabia, is very hazardous, both because the associations 
are remote, and because the word-form is common m 
Semitic, and is liable to occur in various relations. 

J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

MBDEBA (Nu 21*o, Jos 13* 1 Ch 19?, Is 152).—A 

town m the Mishor, or * plain* E. of Jordan, an hour and 
a half S. of Heshbon on the Roman road from Heshbon 
to Kerak. It was taken from Moab by Sihon and then 
conquered by Israel (Nu 21**’3«) and assigned to Reuben 
(Jos [v* ‘all the tableland — Medeba to Dibon’; 
V ‘all the tableland to Medeba’]). The Syrians who 
came to assist Ammon (1 Ch pitched at Medeba, 

which was apparently then Ammonite. Later, Moab 
regained Medeba, for Omn, according to the Moabite 
Stone, 1. 8, took Mehedeba, and Israel held it forty years, 
till Mesha recovered it and rebuilt the cities held by 
Omri and Ahab. Joram and Jehoshaphat made an 
unsuccessful attempt to retake these cities (2 K 3), but 
Jeroboam ii. drove out the Moabites. Moab again held 
Medeba (Is 15*, andprobably also Jer48*, but see Madmen). 
In Maccabaean times it was the stronghold of a robber 
clan, Jambri, which killed Jctin, eldest son of Mattathias. 
Jonathan avenged this (1 Mac 9S8*4*; Jos. ArU. xni. i. 2, 4). 
John Hyrcanus besieged Medeba (Jos. Ant, xiii, ix. 1). 
Alexander Jannae us took it from the Arabians, and Hsrr- 
canus II. promised to restore it to Aretas (i6. xiii. xv. 4, 
XIV, i. 4). Dunng the Byzantine period Medeba was 
a flourishing Christian centre, the seat of a bishopric, 
and represented at the Council of Chalcedon. In 1880 
a colony of Christians from Kerak settled there. Many 
ancient remains have come to light, — a large pool with 
solid walls, remains of gates, towers, four churches, 
some fine mosaics, especially a deeply interesting and 
important mosaic map of Christian Palestine and Egypt. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

MEDES, MEDIA.— A people and country called by 
the same word, Madai — ^in Hebrew and Assyrian. The 
Medes were the first of the Iranian immigrants to form 
a settled government on the borders of the old Semitic 
realm. As early as the 9th cent. b.c. they began to 
occupy the mountainous country south and south-east 
of the Caspian Sea, and by the middle of the 7th cent, 
their territory extended southward to the borders of 
Elam. Their chief city was Ecbatana, the Achmetha 
of Ezr 6* and the modern HamaMn. The Assyrians 
opposed them, and finally subdued them under Tiglath- 
pileser iii. and Sargon, and the latter deported (b.c. 
721) some of them as captives to Samaria (2 K 17® 
18“). In the later years of the Assyrian empire they 
regained their independence, and under their king, 
Cyaxares, who had formed an alliance with the rising 
Chaldsean power, they destroyed the dty of Nineveh 
(b.c. 607), and therewith the Assyrian dominion itself. 
By agreement with the Ohaldseans, who restricted 
themselves to the lowlands, they speedily occupied 
the northern highlands as far as Cappadocia. Mean- 
while the southern immigration from eastern Iran had 
settled to the east of the Persian Gulf and founded 
the Persian community. The southern portion of 
Elam soon fell to them, but they became vassals of 
their Median kindred. TJ nder Cyrus the Great, Astyages, 
king of the Medes, yielded his throne to the Peraiaiis 
(b.c. 550), who henceforth held the hegemony of the 
Iranian race. 
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MEDIATOR, MEDIATION 

Among the Semitic peoples, however, the name of the therefore, that all the passages that speak of Jesus as 
Medes continued long to be more familiar than that of ‘ Mediator ’ do it in direct connexion with His sacrificial 
the Persians, partly by reason of their greater antiquity, death; 1 Ti 2® ‘one mediator between God and men, 
and ^ partly because the Medes formed the principal himself man, Christ Jesus’ connects with v.® ‘ who 
portion of the Iranian population. Hence the word is gave himself a ransom for all'; He 9^® declares* ‘For 
more frequent than ‘Persia,’ except in the later books this cause he is the mediator of a new covenant, that 
of the OT. Modal is mentioned in Gn 10^ among the a death having taken place for the redemption of the 
sons of Japheth, with no allusion to the Persians. So transgressions that were under the first covenant’ 
the Medes and not the Persians are mentioned in prophecy (cf. Ro 3®); 12®^ where to come ‘to Jesus the 
as the prospective destroyers of Babylon (Is 13^’ 21*, mediator of a new covenant’ is to come ‘to the blood 
Jer 2526 cf Elam, p 211^). In Ac 29 the Medes are of spnnkhng, that speaketh better than that of Abel’; 
vaguely mentioned, where the reference is to Jews or so also 8® (cf the context, v*). It is this fact, that 
proselytes hving in Media and using the language of the Jesus has made the perfect sacrifice for sin, coupled 
country. Media was of great importance in the history with His unique digmty, as Son of God, which constitutes 
of religion, since it was there, probably in the early Him the Mediator sui genens. 

years of the 7th cent, b.c., that Zoroaster lived and 3. Here, accordingly, is brought to consummation 
taught. j, F. M‘ Curdy. the last great aspect of mediation in the OT — the media* 

tion of a sacrificing priesthood. Prophets also might 

MEDIATOR, MEDIATION. — ^The word ‘mediator’ be called mediators, as commissioned revealers of the 
(Gr. mentis) occurs in the NT, once of Moses as the will of God to the people; but mediation is pecuharly 
mediator of the Law (Gal 3^9 20)^ jn the other instances connected with the functions of the priest. In earlier 
of Christ as the ‘one mediator between God and man’ times the head of the family was the priest; an interesting 
(1 Ti 2®!, and the mediator of a ‘better’ (He 8®), or example of patnarchal mediation is given in the Book 
‘new’ (91® 1226, in latter passage ‘new’ in sense of of Job (1® for his sons; cf. 422-9 for his friends) Under 

'recent ’) covenant. The verbal form occurs in He 6^2 the Law the people could approach God only through 

[RV ‘interposed (Gr. mediated) with an oath’]. The the Aaronic priesthood, but the mediatorial function 

LXX has the term once in Job 9® (EV 'daysman*), was pecuharly vested in, and exemplified by, the high 
But the idea of mediation, that is, of God deahng with priest. To him it pertained, on the one hand, to represent 
man, or man with God, not directly but through the the people before God (cf. the ephod and breastplate, 
interposition of another, has a leading place throughout with their precious stones graven with the names of the 
Scnpture. Different aspects of mediation, however, twelve tnbes of Israel, Ex 39®-i6), and to offer sacrifices 

need to be distinguished. As regards the fundamental for their sins (He 2^2 8®; he alone had the right of entry 

relation of man to God, Jesus, in the NT, is the one into the Holiest of all on the great annual Day of Atone- 
and sole Mediator. ment, He 92); and, on the other, to represent God to 

1. The most general form of mediation is intercessory the people, in declaring His will by the Urim and 
prayer. This is the privilege of all (cf. Ja 5^®). Well- Thumnnm, and blessing in His name (cf. Dt 10*338, pre- 
known Scripture examples are the intercession of Abraham rogatives of the high priest) This twofold aspect of 
for Sodom (Gn 182®-®®), of Moses for Israel (Ex 32®®-®^), the high-priestly function, as the Epistle to the Hebrews 
of Samuel for Israel (1 S 7®*i2), Jeremiah (15^) singles seeks to show, is in a perfect and abiding way realized 
out Moses and Samuel as the chief representatives of in Christ, who is thus the one true Mediator, our ‘great 
this form of prayer. Probably an element of inter- high pnest, who hath passed through the heavens* (4“). 
cession enters into all effective mediation. St. John See Atonement, Propitiation, Reconciliation. 

(ch. 17) preserves the great intercessory prayer of Jambs Orb. 

Jesus after the Last Supper, and intercession is declared MEDICINE. — Palestine was probably a compara- 

to be a chief exercise of Christ’s mediatorial function tively healthy country in Bible times, as it is now. 
in heaven (Ro 8®6, He 7®®, 1 Jn D). Intercessory Its natural features in most localities would protect 
prayer is a duty of the Christian (1 Ti 2^ 2), but always it from the usual endemic diseases of Oriental lands, 

and only in the name of Christ, who in the same context and its want of harbours would to a great extent prevent 

IS declared to be the ‘one mediator’ (v.«). the importation of epidemics (contrast the reputation 

2. Mediation has a pecuhar place in the formation of of Egypt, as attested by Dt 7^® 28®^*, Am 41®); moreover, 

the great covenants. It is the singular fact in connexion the legislation of the Priestly Code, if it was ever observed, 
with the covenant with Abraham of which St. Paul would have operated to prevent the spread of disease, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews m different ways take and the existence of far-reaching destitution. These 
notice, that it involved no mediator (Gn 122-® 15 17). provisions, and the common occurrence of external 
It was a covenant of promise absolutely (Gal 31®-^*). and internal warfare, must also have tended to elim- 
This seems to be the force of St. Paul’s peculiar saying, inate overcrowding as a cause of disease; but the ratio 
‘ Now a mediator is not a mediator of one; but God of population to area in ancient times is very difificult 

is one’ (Gal 3*®; there were not, as in the covenant to estimate; the figures in 1 Ch 21® and 2 8 4* are clearly 

through Moses, two contracting parties; the covenant untrustworthy. 

proceeded solely from God, and was unconditional). 1. Jews believed in a definite connexion between 
In He 6i®-i* this is carried further. God himself took health and virtue (cf. Is 58®, Jer 8^® “). Disease was 
the place of Mediator in this covenant, and, because popularly regarded as penal (Jn 9®), and as sent by God 
He could swear by no higher than Himself, ‘interposed either directly (Ex 4^^, Dt 32*9) or permissively by 
(mediated) with an oath* in ratification of His promise means of others (Job Mk 917. «). It might also be 
(cf. Gn 2215-1®). It is different in the covenant with caused by human envy (Job 5®), or by bodily excess 
Israel at Sinai, where Moses is throughout (by God’s (Sir 37®® ®i), but even so its vera causa was God’s 
appointment and the people's own desire, Ex 191®-®® direct authorization. 

2019-21) the mediator between God and the people Under these circumstances healing was treated as 
(Gal 319, point of contrast between law and promise), a token of Divine forgiven^s (Ex 15®®), And^ the 
Finally, mediation is the law in the ‘new’ and ‘better’ connexion of priest with physician was correspondingly 
covenant, as the passages in Hebrews declare. The close. On the whole, the medical knowledge of the 
reason is that this perfect and eternal covenant, pro- Bible peoples was very defective; nor are there any traces 
curing forgiveness of sins, and removing aU barriers of medical education in Palestine. Jacob was em- 
to access to God, could be formed only on the basis of balmed by Egyptian physicians (Gn 50®), but there 
a reconciling sacrifice; and this Jesus alone, the Son must probably have been some Jewish practitioners 
of God, had the quahfication to offer. It is noticeable, at the time when Ex 21^® ^as compiled. The word in 
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Jer 8^ means a ‘bandager.' The writer of 2 Ch 16** 
seems to take the extreme view that it was a sin to 
consult physicians, but saner ideas are represented 
in Sir 38*. Still, it may be doubted whether medical 
duties were not usually performed by priests (as in early 
Egypt), at any rate in the earlier OT times; certainly 
the priests had the supervision m the case of certain 
diseases, e.g. leprosy; and prophets also were applied 
to for medical advice (cf. 1 K 14* 17**, 2 K 4** 200. 
And even in Sir 38*^ the physician is regarded as 
having certain priestly duties, and the connexion be- 
tween religion and medicine is seen in the counsel, 
given in that same chapter, that repentance and an 
offering shall precede the visit of the physician. In the 
NT we have St. Luke described as a physician (Col 4*0, 
and a somewhat depreciatory remark on physicians 
in Mt 5*®, which, however, is much toned down m 
Lk 8«. 

It is therefore probable that up till late times medicine 
was in the charge of the pnests, whose ^ jtoowledge 
must have been largely traditional and empirical. The 
sacrificial ntual would give them some knowledge 
of animal morphology, but human anatomy can 
scarcely have existed as a science at all, since up to about 
A D. 100 the ceremonial objections to touching or dis- 
secting the dead prevailed. Thus Bible references to 
facts of anatomy and physiology are very few in number. 
Blood was tabooed as food (Gn 9^ Lv 17**) — a, highly 
important sanitary precaution, considering the facility 
with which blood carries microbes and parasites. A 
rudimentary embryology can be traced in Job 10**, 
Ps 139*® ** (cf Ec 11®). But most of the physio- 
logical theories adverted to in the Bible are expressed 
in language of poetry and metaphor On the whole, 
however, we may infer that the Jews (like other ancient 
peoples) regarded the heart as the seat of mental and 
moral activity (exceptions to this view are Dn 2*® 4® 7*), 
the reins or Wdneys as the seats of impulse, affection, 
consaence (Jer 11** 12*, Ps 7®), the bowels as the organs 
of sympathy (Ps 40®, Job 30**). Proverbs about 
physicians seem to be alluded to in Mt 9**, Lk 4**, 
Sir 38*. Except in the case of certain diseases, visita- 
tion of the sick is enjoined in the Talmud (though not 
in the OT), and enforced by Christ in Mt 25*«. 

2. General terms for disease. — The words ‘sick,* 
‘sickness/* sicknesses/ ‘disease/ ‘diseased,* ‘diseases/ 
are of the most frequent occurrence, though they are not 
always used as the tr. of the same words in the original. 
Sometimes the term is qualified, eg. ‘sickness unto 
death' (Is 38*), ‘sore sickness’ (1 K 17*^), ‘evil dis- 
ease’ (Ps 41®), ‘incurable disease’ (2 Ch 21*«). We 
also have ‘infirmity* three times in the OT, in Lv 12* 
meaning periodic sickness, in Ps 77*® as weakness from 
sickness, in Pr 18*< as weakness generally. The term 
plague IS sometimes used of a specific epidemic, at 
other times of sickness in general. There are also 
various figurative expressions for disease, and in some 
places it is described as inflicted by the angel of God, 
€.g. 2 S 24*®. In the NT, again, various Gr. words are 
translated by ‘sickness,’ ‘disease,’ ‘infirmity’; the 
allusion in 1 Co 11®® may be to mental weakness, and in 
Ro 15* to weakness of conscience. 

Some diseases, e g. leprosy, were regarded as unclean, 
and those suffering from them were excluded from 
cities. But in general the sick were treated at home. 
As to the treatment we know very little. It is possible 
that in earlier times bleeding was not resorted to be- 
cause of the taboo on blood, though in later times the 
Jews followed the universal practice. Pr 30*® has been 
supposed to show a knowledge of the medicinal use of 
leeches; but this inference can by no means be drawn , 
with any certainty from the context. i 

3. Specific diseases. — As a rule the Bible references 
to specific diseases are general and vague; and even 
where we find concrete mention of particular ailments, 
it is not always easy to decide what the exact nature of 


the maladies was. In some cases the symptoms are 
^ven, though sometimes very indefinitely. 

In Dt 28** a group of terms is used for diseases which 
appear to resemble each other in the fact that they are 
sudden, severe, epidemic, and fatal. The first is called 
consumption . This may be phthisis, but more probable 
it means a kind of wasting fever, characterized by 
weakness and anaemia, often of long duration, and 
perhaps not unlike Mediterranean or Malta fever. The 
same word is used m Lv 26*®. The ‘consumption’ 
mentioned in Is 10** 28** AV does not appear to be a 
specific disease at all. This is followed m Deut. by 
fever; the same word in Lv 26*® is rendered ‘burning 
ague* by the AV, and the LXX translates it by the 
Greek word for ‘jaundice.’ Its symptoms are given 
in the passage of Lv.; it may be a sort of malarial fever 
which occurs in certain parts of Palestine, and is occa- 
sionally accompanied by jaundice. This may be the 
disease alluded to in Jn 4*® and Lk 4®®, both instances 
at Capernaum. Then comes inflammation (Dt 28** 
EV, LXX ague). This may be ague, or even typhoid, 
which is common in Palestine. Next we have ‘ex- 
treme burning’ (Dt 28** AV, RV ‘fiery heat,’ LXX 
‘irritation’); either some unspecified kind of irritating 
disease, or erysipelas ,* but this latter disease is not of 
frequent occurrence in Palestine. The ‘sword’ (Dt 
28** AV, RV ‘drought’) may be a form of disease, or 
more probably, like the next two words, may refer to 
a destruction of the earth’s fruits. The same word 
‘sword’ in Zee 11*’ seems, from the symptoms de- 
scribed, to refer to a wasting paralysis. The descrip- 
tions given in Ps 39**. Zee 14**, Lv 26®*. Ezk 24*» 33*®, 
Ps 38® are largely figurative; but the imagery may be 
taken from an attack of confluent smallpox, with its 
disfiguring and repulsive effects. It seems highly 
probable that smaUpox was a disease of antiquity; 
perhaps the sixth plague of Egypt was of this character. 

Allusions to pestilence or plague are exceedingly 
common in the OT. Thus at least four outbreaks took 
place among the Israelites dunng their wanderings 
in the wilderness, viz. Nu 11®® (it has been suggested 
that the quails here mentioned may have come from a 
plague-stncken district) 14®’ 16<" 25* (in this last case 
it may have been communicated by the Moabites). 
For other references to plague, cf. 2 S 24*®, 2 Ch 21*®, 
Ps 91® «, Jer 21* 42*’, perhaps 2 K 19«®. The bubonic 
plague was the periodic scourge of Bible lands. It has 
but a short period of incubation, spreads rapidly and 
generally, and is very fatal, death ensuing in a large 
proportion of cases, and nearly always within three days. 
No precautions against it are prescribed in the Levltical 
Code, because it was regarded as a special visitation of 
God. As the plague is not endemic in Palestine, the 
Jews probably incurred it by mixing with their neigh- 
bours. The emerods of 1 S 6® were tumours of a defimte 
shape, and may therefore be the buboes of the plague, 
The tumours appeared somewhere m the lower part of 
the abdomen. Some have supposed them to be haemor- 
rhoids, by comparison with the phrase in Ps 78®«, but 
this is doubtful. The same word occurs in Dt 28*’. 

Of diseases in the digestive organs the case in 2 Ch 21** 
is one of chronic dysentery in its worst form. That in 
Ac 28® (AV bloody flux) is also dysentery, which is very 
prevalent in Malta. The mention of haemorrhage in 
this case shows that it was of the ulcerative or gangrenous 
type, which is very dangerous. 

The results of intemperance are mentioned in Pr 23*«-, 
Is 19**. ^ 

The liver. The Hebrew physicians regarded many 
disorders as due to an alteration in the bile (cf. Job 16**, 
Pr 7*®, La 2**). The disorders alluded to in 1 Ti 5** 
were probably some kind of dyspepsia, apparently pro- 
ducing lack of energy (cf. 1 Ti 4**-*®); the symptoms 
are often temporarily relieved by the use of alcohol. 
In Ps 69* allusion is made to the dryness of throat pro- 
duced by mental emotions of a lowering character; 
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and in Is 16“, Jer 4“ to the ftatvlmt distension of the 
colon due to the same cause. 

Heart. There are few references to physical diseases 
affecting it. Pr 14®° may be one. Cases of syncope 
seem to be recorded in Gn 45“, 1 S 41® 282°, Dn 8®’. 
The allusions to a ‘broken heart’ in Scripture are 
always metaphorical, but the theory that our Lord’s 
death was due to rupture of the heart deserves mention. 

Paralysis or palsy. This is a disease of the central 
nervous system, which comes on rapidly as a rule, and 
disappears slowly, if at all. Such cases are mentioned 
in the NT, e.g. Mt 424, Lk 5i«, perhaps Ac 9®®. The 
case in Mt 8° may have been one of acute spinal memn- 
gitis, or some other form of especially painful paralysis 
In the case of the withered hand of Mt 12i°, Mk 3i, Lk 6° 
a complete atrophy of the bones and muscles was prob- 
ably the cause. The case in Ac 3® was possibly of the 
same nature Such cases are probably intended also 
in Jn 5®. The man in Jn 5^ can hardly have been suffer- 
ing from locomotor ataxia, as he could move himself, 
and his disease had lasted 38 years. Therefore this 
also was, in all likehhood, a case of withered limbs. 
The sudden attack mentioned in 1 K 134 was probably 
due to sudden haemorrhage affecting some part of the 
brain, which may under certain circumstances be only 
temporary. 

Apoplexy. A typical seizure is described in 1 S 25®?, 
due to haemorrhage in the brain produced by excitement, 
supervening, in this particular instance, on a drinking 
bout (cf. also 1 Mac 9“) The same sort of seizure may 
be referred to in 2 S 67, Ac 5®-i°- 

Trance is mentioned in Gn 2®! 151*. But the cases 
mis 2612, jg 421, Mt 824 were probably of sleep due to 
fatigue. Prophetic frenzy is alluded to in Nu 24® 

2 K 9^4 (cf. Is 8^®). Saul is an interesting psychical 
study a man of weak judgment, violent passions, 
and great susceptibility, eventually succumbing to what 
seem to be recurring paroxysms of mania, rather than a 
chrome melancholia A not uncommon type of mono- 
mania seems to be described in Dn 4 (the lycanthropy 
of Nebuchadnezzar). In the NT various nervous 
affections are probably included among the instances 
of demoniac possession, .e.g. Lk ll^, Mt 1222. In Lk 
122, Ac 97 are apparently mentioned cases of temporary 
^iphasia due to sudden emotion. (Cf. also Dn 10«.) 

Deafness and dumbness. Many of the NT cases of 
possession by dumb spirits were probably due to some 
kind of insamty or nervous disease, e.g. Mt 932, Mk 92®. 
In Mk 7®2 stammenng is joined to deafness. Is 
and 324 (cf. 331°) probably refer to unintelligible rather 
than defective speech. Moses’ slowness of speech and 
tongue (cf. Ex 41°) was probably only lack of oratorical 
fluency. Patience with the deaf is recommended m 
Lv 1914. 

Epilepsy. The case in Mt 171®, Mk 91®, Lk 9®* is of 
genuine epileptic fits; the usual symptoms are graphic- 
ally described. Like many epileptics, the patient 
had been subject to the fits from childhood. The 
‘pining away' mentioned in the Markan account is 
characteristic of a form of the disease in which the 
fits recur frequently and cause progressive exhaustion. 
The word used in Mt, to describe the attack means 
literally *to be moon-struck’, the same word is found 
in Mt 424, and an allusion to moon-stroke occurs in 
Ps 121®. It was a very general belief that epilepsy 
was in some way connected with the phases of the 
moon. Such a theory is put forward by Vicary, the 
physician of Henry vm., at so late a date as 1677. 

Sunstroke. This is mentioned in Ps 121®, Is 49i°, 
and cases of apparently genuine siriasis are described in 
2 K 41® and Jth 8®. This seizure is very rapid and 
painful, accompanied by a great rise in temperature, 
passing speedily into coma, and resulting as a rule 
in death within a very short space of time. The cure 
effected in 2 K 4 was plainly miraculous. Heat syncope, 
rather than sunstroke, seems to have been the seizure in 


Jonah’s case (Jon 4®). He fainted from the heat, and 
on recovery was conscious of a severe headache and a 
feehng of intense prostration. 

Dropsy is common in Jerusalem. The cure of a case 
of dropsy IS recorded in Lk 142. 

Pulmonary disease as such finds no mention in Scrip- 
ture The phrase used in 1 K 17i7, ‘there was no 
breath left in him,’ is merely the ordinary way of stating 
that he died 

Gout. This disease is very uncommon among the 
people of Palestine; and it is not, as a rule, fatal. The 
disease in his feet from which Asa suffered (IK 15®®, 

2 Ch 16^2) has usually been supposed to be gout, though 
one authonty suggests that it was articular leprosy, 
and another that it was semle gangrene. The passages 
quoted give us no clue to the nature of the disease in 
question, nor do they state that it caused his death. 
Josephus describes Asa as dying happily in a good old 
age. The OT records remark only that he suffered 
from a disease in the feet, which began when he was 
advanced m years. 

Under the heading surgical diseases may be classed the 
spirit of mfirmity, affecting the woman mentioned in 
Lk 1317 1®, who, though she could attend the synagogue 
meetings, was bowed together and unable to hft her- 
self This was probably a case of semle kyphosis, such 
as not infrequently occurs with aged women, and some- 
times with men, who have spent their hves in agricultural 
or horticultural labour, which necessitates constant 
curvature of the body. 

Orook-backedness (Lv 212°) disqualified a man for the 
pnesthood. This disease is one which can occur in 
youth, and is due to canes of the vertebrae. The collec- 
tions of bones found in Egypt justify the inference that 
such curvatures must have been fairly common in Egypt. 

Practure of the skull. A case is recorded in Jg 9°», 
where insensibility did not immediately supervene, 
showing the absence of compression of the brain. In 
Ac 20® fatal compression and probably a broken neck 
were caused by the accident. The fall in 2 K 1® was the 
cause of Ahaziah’s ultimate death. 

Lameness. Mephibosheth’s lameness waus due to an 
accident in infancy (2 S 44), which apparently produced 
some sort of bone disease, necessitating constant dressing, 
unless the phrase m 2 S 1924 refers merely to washing. 
Lameness was a disqualification for the priesthood 
(Lv 2118); Christ healed many lame people in the 
Temple (Mt 21i4) as well as elsewhere. Jacob’s lameness 
(Gn 32®i) may adso be mentioned. 

Congenital malformations. Cf. 2 S 212°, 1 Ch 20®. 
The possession of superfluous parts was held to disquahf y 
a man for the priesthood (Lv 211®), as did also dwarfish- 
ness (Lv 2120), unless the reference there is to emaciation 
from disease. The word in Lv 21i*, which is translated 
‘ that hath a flat nose,’ may refer to the deformity of a 

hare-lip. . -n. ^ 

Skin diseases axe of common occurrence in the East, 
The most important of them was leprosy (wh, sec). 
But there are many minor diseases of the skin recog- 
mzed in Bible enactments under various terms. 

Baldness (Lv 1340-4®) ^as not looked upon as causing 
ceremomal undeanness, nor apparently was it common; 
it seems to have been regarded not as a agn of old ag^ 
but as the result of a life spent in excessive labour with 
exposure to the sun (cf, Ezk 29“), and so in Is 3^ it is 
threatened as a mark of degradation and servitude. 

Itch (Dt 2827) is probably the parasitic disease due 
to a small mite which burrows under the skin, and, if 
neglected, sometimes spreads aU over the body; this 
disease is very easily communicated, and is not un- 
common in Syria at the present time. It was a dis- 
qualification for the priesthood (Lv 212«). 

Scab (Dt 2827) or scurvy (Lv 2lso) is a kindred disease 
in which a crust forms on the skin; it is most common 
on the head- but sometimes spreads all over the body, 
and is most difficult to cure. ‘Scab’ in Lv 21»® is the 
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tr. of a different word, but is probably another form of 
the same disease (cf. Is 

Scall or scurf of the head and beard (Lv 1330) is 
another parasitic disease of similar nature. 

Freckled spot (Lv 1339. RV tetter) may be psoriasis, 
a non-contagious eruption. 

The botch of Egypt (Dt 2827 35), The same word is 
used in Job 2^, Ex 9®, 2 K 20’, Is It is probably 
a general term for a swelling of the skin. In Ex 9^0 
Wains, perhaps pustules contaimng fluid, are stated to 
have accompamed the boils. The disease in Dt 2835 
affected especially the knees and legs Job’s disease 
appears to have been one of itching sores or spots all 
over the body, which disfigured his face (2“), caused 
great pain and a feeling of burmng made his breath 
fetid (1917), and were infested with maggots (7®). Various 
names for the exact nature of the disease have been 
suggested, such as elephantiasis, leprosy, smallpox, etc. 
Some authonties, however, suppose the symptoms to 
agree better with those or the ‘ Biskra button’ or Onental 
sore, sometimes called ‘ Aleppo sore’ or ‘ Baghdad sore,’ 
which begins with papular spots, which ulcerate, become 
crusted over, are slow in granulation, and often multiple. 
This complaint is probably due to a parasite, Lazarus’ 
sores (Lk were probably old varicose ulcers of the 
leg. 

Spot (Dt 326, Job 1116, Ca 47) and blemish (Lv 2liL 
Dn 1*) seem to be general terms for skin disease. Wen 
(Lv 22“) means a suppurating sore. 

The bloody sweat of our Lord (Lk 22^^) is difficult to 
explain. Some regard the passage as meamng merely 
that His sweat dropped, as blood drops from a wound. 
Instances of bloody sweat have been quoted in com- 
parison, but It seems that none is satisfactonly authenti- 
cated. 

Poisonous serpents are mentioned in Nu 219 (where 
they are miraculously cured by the erection of a brass 
model of a serpent), Dt 3253, job 20i* i®, Is ll® U®® 
309 596, jer 817, Mt 37 (metaphorically, as also in Mt 
12W 2333, Lk 37), Mk 1618, Lk IQi®, Ac 283. There are 
several poisonous serpents in the desert of the Exodus 
narrative, whose bites are often fatal; but it has been 
suggested that the fiery serpents of Nu 21® were really 
the parasitic worms called guinea-worms, which are not 
uncommon in the desert region. Scorpion bites are 
common and often fatal to children in Egypt, but not 
in Palestine. 

Worms (Ac 12“) is the description of the disease 
of which Herod died. One authority suggests that 
it was acute peritonitis set up by the perforation of the 
bowel by an intestinal worm. Josephus states that 
Herod suffered from a violent abdominal pain which in 
a few days proved fatal. Thus it cannot have been a 
case of phthinasis. The death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(2 Mac 96-9) is described as preceded by a violent pain 
of the bowels, then he was injured by a violent fall, 
and ‘ worms rose up out of his body ’—in all probability 
a case of compound fractures, in which blow-flies laid 
their eggs and maggots hatched, owing to neglect of the 
injuries. 

The third plague of Egypt (Ex S«) is called one of 
lice, but the margin of the RV suggests ‘sand-flies’ or 
* fleas. ’ It IS possible that they were mosquitoes or sand 
fleas, the latter of which generate in the dust. 

Discharges or issues of a certain nature caused cere- 
monial impurity; cf. Lv 15®'“. Some of these were 
natural (Dt 231®), others probably were the result of 
impure practices, but it is doubtful how much the ancients 
knew of the physical consequences of vice, Cf., how- 
ever, PS 107 ^ 7 , 18, pr 2“ 5 U-M 723 26, 

Blindness is exceedingly common among the natives of 
Palestine; the words describing this afiaiction are of 
frequent occurrence in the Bible, sometimes in the 
literal, sometimes in the metaphoncal, sense. Appar- 
ently only two forms of blindness were recognized: 
(1) that which arose from the ophthalmia so prevalent 
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in Oriental lands, a highly infectious disease, aggra- 
vated by sand, sun-glare, and dirt, which damages the 
organs, and often renders them quite useless, (2) that 
due to old age, as in the case of Eli (I S S®), Ahijah 
(1 K 144), Isaac (Gn 27^). Cf. also Dt 347. Blindness 
was believed to be a visitation from God (Ex 4“), it 
disquahfied a man for the priesthood (Lv 21i8), but 
compassion for the blind was prescribed (Lv 1974), and 
offences against them were accursed (Dt 277®). Leah 
probably suffered from a minor form of ophthalmia 
(Gn 2977) In Lv 2678 we see ophthalmia accompanying 
maianal fever. The bhnding of Elymas in Ac 1377 may 
have been hypnotic, as also possibly the blinding of 
the Syrian soldiers in 2 K 67® 

The cases of blindness which were cured by our Lord 
are usually given without special characterization, 
the two of most interest are that of the man born blind 
(Jn 97), and that of the man whose recovery was gradual 
(Mk 8“). In the latter case we do not know whether 
the man was blind from birth or not; if he was, the 
stage m which he saw ‘men as trees walking’ would 
be that in which he had not yet accustomed himself 
to interpret and understand visual appearances. Our 
Lord’s cures as described were all miraculous, in the 
sense that the influence of a unique personality must 
be postulated in order to explain the cure; but He 
used vanous methods to effect or symbolize the cure 
in vanous cases. 

St. Paul’s blindness (Ac 98) was probably a temporary 
amaurosis, such as may be caused by looking at the 
sun. The ‘scales’ (Ac 97®) need not necessanly have 
been matenal; the words suggest a mere simile. One 
of the theories as to his ‘thorn in the flesh' is that it 
was a permanent ‘weakness of eye’ remaining after 
his expenence (cf. Gal 47®). But other explanations 
have been suggested. The blindness of Tobit and its 
cure may also be mentioned (To 27o ll7i), the remedy 
there adopted has a parallel m Pliny (HN xxxii. 24). 
Eye -salve is recommended in Rev 37®, but the context is 
metaphorical. 

Old age. Under this heading should be mentioned 
the famous passage m Ec 12, where the failure of powers 
consequent on growing years is described in language of 
poetic imagery. 

Child-birth. The special cases of child-bearing 
which are mentioned in the Bible are mostly quoted 
to illustrate the ‘sorrow’ of conception, which was 
regarded as the penalty of Eve’s transgression (Gn 379). 
There are two cases of twins, that of Esau and Jacob 
(Gn 26“), and that of Perez and Zerah (Gn SS®®® ). The 
latter was ‘ a case of spontaneous evolution with perineal 
laceration, probably fatal to the mother.’ Rachel’s 
case (Gn 3578) was one of fatal dystocia, and the phrase 
in Gn 3136 may hint at some long-standing delicacy. 
Phmehas’ wife (1 S 479) was taken in premature labour, 
caused by shock, and proving fatal. Sarah (Gn 212), 
Manoah’s wife (Jg IS®*), Hannah (1 S I®®), the Shunam- 
mite woman (2 K 4i7), and Elisabeth (Lk I®?) are in- 
stances of uniparos at a late period. Barrenness was 
regarded as a Divine judgment (Gn 2078 30®), and the 
forked root of the mandrake was used as a charm against 
it (Gn 3079); fertility was correspondingly regarded 
as a proof of Divine favour (1 S 26, Ps 1139), and mis- 
camage is invoked as a token of God’s displeasure in 
Hos 97*. The attendants at birth were women (Gn 3677, 
Ex 175, midwives). The mother was placed in a kneeling 
posture, leaning on somebody’s knees (Gn 30®), or on a 
labour-stool, if such be the meaning of the difficult 
passage in Ex 17«. After child-birth the mother was 
unclean for 7 days in the case of a male, for 14 
days in the case of a female, child. After this she con- 
tinued in a state of modified uncleanness for 33 or 66 
days, according as the child was boy or girl, during 
which period she was not allowed to enter the Temple. 
The reason for the different lengths of the two periods 
was that the lochia was supposed to last longer in the 
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case of d female child. Nursing continued foi 2 or 3 
years (2 Mac T®?), and in 1 K a child is taken by 
a relative to wean. 

The legislation for the menstrual period and for 
menorrhagia is given in Lv . A rigid purification 
was pi escribed, including everything which the woman 
had touched, and everybody who touched her or any of 
those things (see Clean and Unclean). Menorrhagia 
(EV issue of blood) was considered peculiarly impossible 
of treatment (Mt 9^0, Mk 5^5, Lk 8^^)^ and magical 
means were resorted to for its cure. In Ezk 16Ms a 
description of an infant with undivided umbilical cord, 
neither washed nor diessed. The skin of infants was 
usually dressed \^ith salt to make it firm. The meta- 
phorical use of terms derived from child-labour is ex- 
ceedingly common in the Bible. 

[Infantile diseases seem to have been very severe in 
Palestine in Bible times, as at the present day. We 
hear of sick childien in 2 S X K 17^^, and Christ 
healed many children. 

Among cases of unspecified diseases may be men- 
tioned those of Abijah (1 K 14^), Benhadad (2 K 8U* 
Ehsha (2 K Joash (2 Ch 242s), Lazarus (Jn 110, 
Dorcas (Ac 037), Epaphroditus (Ph 227), Trophimus 
(2 Ti 420). 

4. Methods of treatment. — The Bible gives us very 
few references on this point. We hear of washing 
(2 K 5^0); diet perhaps (Lk Sss); the application of 
saliva (Jn Q®); unction (Ja 5^*),* the binding of wounds 
and the application of soothing ointment (Is lO; the 
use of oil and wine for wounds (Lk 10*0; a plaster of 
figs for a boil (Is 3820; animal heat by contact (1 K 
1721, 2 K 434) 

Balm of Gilead or balm is mentioned in Gn 372^ 
43“, Jer 822 46ii 618, Ezk 27‘7. It appears to be re- 
garded as a sedative apphcation, and was probably an 
aromatic gum or spice (see art. Balm). 

Mandrakes (Mandragora offtanalu) were used as a 
stimulant to conception (Gn SOi®), and tho fruit as a 
medicine. Miat {Mentha nVoestris), anise {Anethum 
graveolens), cummin (Cuminum satimm) were used as 
carminatives; salt for hardening the skin, nitre (Jer 
222 ) to cleanse it. The caper-berry (Capparis spinosa) 
IS mentioned in Ec 125; it was regarded as an aphro- 
disiac. The wine offered to Christ at His crucifixion 
was probably intended as a narcotic (Mt 2734. Mk 
1523 . 38^ Lk 2336, Jn 1926 ). Most of the remedies were 
dietary in the Jewish as in the Egyptian pharmacopoeia, 
e.g. meal, milk, vinegar, wine, water, almonds, figs, 
raisins, pomegranates, honey, etc. 

We have a mention of amulets in Is SS” and perhaps 
Gn 354 . The apothecary’s art is mentioned in Ex 
3026-85 3722 , Ec 101, 2 Ch 1614, Neh 38, Sir 388 491 . 
But in all these passages the reference is to makers of 
perfumes rather than compounders of medicines. It is 
probable that medianes were compounded by those 
who prescribed them. 

Hygienic enactments dealing with food, sanitation, 
and infectious diseases are common in the Levitical Code. 
With regard to food, herbivorous ruminant animals 
were permitted to be eaten, all true fishes also were 
allowed; but birds which lived on animal food were for- 
bidden, and all invertebrates except locusts- The fat 
and the blood of animals were prohibited as food, and 
regulations were given for the inspection of animals 
slaughtered for eating. The origin, however, of many 
of these regulations probably lies in primitive taboo 
laws (see Clean and Unclean). Fruits could not 
be used for food until the tree had been planted for four 
years (Lv 1923 - 25 ). The provisions repeated in Ex 12^® 
137 , Dt 16® for the periodic destruction of leaven, what- 
ever their historical origin, must have been of service 
for the maintenance of pure bread-stuffs. 

The agricultural sanitary laws are directed chiefly to 
prohibit the mixing of different species, e g. the sowing 
of different seeds in a field at the same time, the cross- 


giaftmg of fruit-trees, tlie cross-breeding or yoking to- 
gether of dissimilar cattle And peiiodic rest for man 
and beast was prescribed. Jvo mixture of linen and 
woollen materials m gai meats was permitted (Lv 19^®, 
Dt 2211), as sucli gaiincnts cannot be so easily or 
thorouglily cleansed as tliose of one material. There 
were also vaiious leguUtions as to domestic sanitation, 
thus the covering with earth of excieta and of blood 
was ordered; possibly the fnes of the Valley of Hmnom 
were intended to consume the offal of the city. Houses 
were to be bmlt with parapets to prevent accident 
(Dt 228). Isolation in suspected cases of infectious 
disease was presciibcd (Lv IS*), and the washing of 
body and clothes (Nu IQii) was obligatory on those 
who had touched unclean things. 

Uncleanness was m many cases merely ceremonial 
in nature. But the regulations must often have served 
to diminish the chances of propagating real infection. 
Various grades of uncleanness are recognized in the 
Talmud, and different periods of lustration and isolation 
were ordained, in accordance with the different grade 
of uncleanness contracted. 

5. Surgical instruments A flint knife was used for 
circumcision (Jos 53), but in later times steel knives 
were employed. An awl for boring the ear is men- 
tioned in Ex 216. 

The most important surgical operation was the 
performance of circumcision. Its original idea may 
have been that of imposing a tribal mark on the infant 
(unless It was at first performed in early manhood and 
subsequently transferred to the time of infancy); but 
it came to be regarded as an operation of purification. 
The exclusion of eunuchs from the service of God (Dt 23*) 
may have been due to the dread of importing heathen 
ntea into Isiael. But they were important officials in 
the time of the kingdom, as m Oriental courts generally 
(1 K 228, 2 K 88 932 24*5, jer 292 34*9 387 4116 ), and 
there were eunuchs at the court of the Herods, as 
elsewhere (cf, Ac 827). The passage in Is 564 implies 
that eunuchs were then under no special religious 
disability, cf. also our Lord’s refeience in Mt 19**. 

Of course we must admit that in many cases the uss 
of remedies, the samtary laws, the prescriptions as to 
food, the regulations as to uncleanness, and so forth, 
did not necessarily originate in any theory as to their 
value for the preservation of public health. Primitive 
taboo customs, folk-lore, magic, superstition, are no 
doubt responsible for the existence of much that has 
been here placed under the heading of medicine. And 
it IS qmte likely, too, that up to a late period the popular 
Jewish view of the majority of these rules and customs 
was enhghtened by no very clear conception of their 
hygienic value. The more educated minds of tne nation 
may possibly in time have come to see that enactments 
which had originated in crude or mistaken notions of 
rdigion might yet be preserved, and valued as important 
precautions for the prevention of disease and its cure. 
But it may be doubted whether, even in late times, 
the vulgar opinion about them was at all saentific. 
At the same time, it is necessary to recognize that many 
of the laws, begotten, perhaps, of pnmitive superstition, 
did nevertheless serve a medical purpose, and so may 
without untruthfulness be included in a treatment of 
Bible medicine. A. W. F. Blunt. 

MEEDDA (1 Es ^Mehida, Ezr 252, Neh 754 . 

MEEKNESS. — In the earlier literature of revelation 
meekness is simply an excellent virtue, Moses is de- 
scribed as ‘very meek, above aU the men which were 
upon the face of the earth’ (Nu 12®), and his character 
illustrates the Hebrew ideal of meekness in those days. 
There was no weakness or cowardice about him. He was 
‘a still, strong man,' patient and pitiful. Subsequently 
the word acquired a peculiar significance- In the days of 
Israel’s conflict the men of pride and violence came to the 
front, while the godly were thrust into the background, 
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contemned and oppressed (cf. Ps 10* »-■») Thus 'rich’ 
and 'wicked’ came to be synonymous (Is 53®), and 
corresponding to these there was a group of terms, 
‘meek,’ ‘humble’ (or ‘lowly’), ‘poor,’ ‘needy’ In 
our Lord’s time these terms denoted the godly remnant in 
Israel, those who, despised by the rulers, lived devout 
lives in obscure corners, nourishing their faith on the 
Scnptures, and 'waiting for the consolation of Israel’ 
(Lk 2“ s*), the blessed Advent of the Messiah. And, 
just as the Psalmists and Prophets had sympathized with 
the Lord’s hidden ones and promised them deliverance 
(Ps 912. 18 3711 [cf. Mt 55] 722> \ Is 114), so 

Jesus was their champion. He called them ‘blessed* 
(Mt 5®-2®), and He took His place by their side, Himself 
‘meek and lowly’ (Mt ll*®), the homeless Son of Man, 
despised and rejected of men. He shared their humility 
that they might share His glory. David Smith. 

M£CrIDDO (in Zee 1212 Megiddon).— One of the most 
important of the fortress cities of ancient Canaan. 
It was captured by Thothmes iii m the 23rd year of 
his reign, the spoils being magnificent; and it is 
mentioned several times in the Tell el-Amarna corre- 
spondence. Though nominally belonging to Manasseh 
(Jos 17“* 28, jg 127. 28)^ the Canaamtes remained in 
possession. Near the ‘waters of Megiddo’ the 
Canaanites under Sisera were defeated by Barak and 
Deborah (Jg 5^^-^). Solomon restored its fortifica- 
tions (1 K 928). Here king Ahaziah (2 K died; 
and the good king Josiah, interfering in a quarrel 
between Pharaoh-necho and the king of Assyria, and 
opposing the former’s progress in the dangerous passage 
of Megiddo, was also slain (2 K 23®®* 8®, 2 Ch 35®®), 
to the grief of all Israel (Zee 1222). Finally, it was 
at Armageddon (RV Har-Magedon, ‘the mountains of 
Megiddo’) that the mysterious conflict of Rev 162« 
was to take place. 

The site of Megiddo may now be considered as proved 
to be Tell eUMvieselUm (‘Hill of the Governor’), a 
great mound about 4 miles N.W. of Tell Ta'annak 
(Taanach; cf. Jos 12^ Jg etc.). The importance 
of the site can be seen at a glance, for it guards the great 
pass from the Plain of Sharon to that of Esdraelon, 
which in all history, from Thothmes iii to Napoleon i,, 
has been a route of armies. The hill has recently been 
excavated by the German Palestine Society, and forti- 
fications going hack before b.c. 2000 have been uncovered, 
as well as the most extensive remains of successive 
cities which have occupied this site for many centuries 
Here was found the seal of Shama‘, ‘the servant of 
Jeroboam’ — probably Jeroboam ii. To the south of 
the tell is an abundant stream, and in Roman times a 
fortified post— the Legio of Eusebius, the modem el- 
Lejjun — was established there. The stream may have 
been the ‘waters of Megiddo* of Jg 52® etc.; it is one 
of the most important of the tributaries of the Eishon. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 
MEGILLOTH. — See Canon op OT, § 8. 

MEHETABEL. — The grandfather of Shemaiah 
(Neh 62®). 2. The wife of Hadar or Hadad, king of 
Edom (Gn 363®, 1 Ch is®). 

MEHIDA. — ^The eponymof a family of Nethimmwho 
returned with Zerub. (Ezr 23®**Neh 734), called in 
1 Es 53® Meedda. 

MEHIB.— A Judahite (1 Ch 412). 

MEHOIiATHITE (1 S 182®, 2 S 218).— Probably an 
inhabitant of Abel-meholah (wh. see). 

MEHUJAEIi. — A Cainite (Gn 428) (J), corresponding 
to Uahalalel of P’s genealogy (Gn 52®® ). 

MEHXJMAK. — One of the seven eunuchs in attendance 
upon king Ahasuerus (Est 120). 

ME-JARKON (Jos 1948). — ^The Heb. text seems to be 
in disorder. The LXX reading, ‘and from the sea, 
Jarkon and the boundary near Joppa,’ sufficiently 
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attests the name Jarkon, a place in the territory of Dan; 
but the site is not yet recovered. W Ewing 

HEKONAH (AV , RV needlessly changes toMeconah), 
— A town inhabited after the Captivity (Neh II28). The 
site has not been identified 

MELATIAH.— A Gibeomte (Neh 37). 

MELOHI. — ^1. 2. Two ancestors of Jesus (Lk S®* 28), 

MELOHIAS.— 1. 1 Es 9®® «Malchijah, Ezr 1025. 
2. 1 Es 982 ==Malchijah, Ezr IO82. 3. 1 Es 944 « 
Malchijah, Neh 84. 

MELOHIEL. — The father of Charmis (Jth 622). 

MELCHIZEDEK. — Described as king of Salem and 
pnest of God Most High HEl 'Elydn), who met Abraham 
on his return from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer and 
his allies, refreshed him and his servants with bread 
and wine, blessed him, and received from him a tenth 
of the spoil he had taken (Gn 1428-®°). Salem has been 
variously identified. (1) with the Shalem of Gn 3328 (AV 
and RVmX a place a little to the E. of Mt Geiizim and 
not far from Shechem; (2) with the Sahm of Jn 3®® m the 
Jordan Valley S. of Scythopolis; and (3) with Jerusalem, 
which is called Salem in Ps 762. The last identification 
is much the most probable; for though it is implied in 
Jos 158- 88^ Jg 1910 that Jerusalem was called Jehus so 
long as it was inhabited by the Jebusites (x e. up to the 
time of David), the name Jerusalem really goes back 
to the 14th cent, b.c., since it appears in the Tell ei- 
Amarna tablets as Uru-salim. This view has the sup- 
port of Josephus (Ant. i. x. 2), and further obtains 
some shght confirmation from the resemblance of the 
name of Melchizedek to that of Adonizedek, who was 
king of Jerusalem in the time of Joshua (Jos lO®), the 
element eedek in each name being probably that of a 
Canaanite deity. 

The historical character of the narrative in which Mel- 
chizedek is mentioned has been questioned on the ground 
of certain improbabilities which it contains; but wiough 
the events related have received no corroboration from 
other sources, the names of two of the kings who fought 
against Abraham, viz . Amraphel and Arioch, have with some 
plausibility been identified with those of Hammurabi and 
Eriaku, contemporaiy kings of Babylon and Larsa about 
B.c. 22(j0; so that, if the identification is correct, it confirms 
the setting of the story, though not its incidents. For the 
name and personality of Melchizedek no independent con- 
firmatory evidence has yet been obtained. 

In Ps 1104, to the ideal king of Jewish hopes, the 
Messiah, there is promised an endless priesthood ‘after 
the order of Melchizedek.’ This ascription of priestly 
functions to a sovereign who was expected to be of the 
house of David and the tribe of Judah is evidently 
meant as an exceptional distinction, and implies that 
the wnter lived at a time when priests in Israel were 
taken exclusively from the tribe of Levi, as was the 
case after the promulgation of the Deuteronomic law 
(probably in the 7th cent.). At an earlier date persons 
belonging to other tribes than that of Levi were some- 
times priests: David's sons (2 S 82®) ; and Ira the Jairite 
(20®8), who belonged to Manasseh (Nu 3242); but the 
author of Ps 110, in seeking a type for the combination 
in the same person of both the regal and priestly offices, 
had to go outside the limits of Israel, and found what he 
wanted in the priest-king of Salem, who was all the more 
adapted for the purpose by reason of the deference paid 
to him by so illustrious a personage as Abraham. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, identifying 
Jesus with the Messiah, and asserting His high priesthood, 
cites the words of Ps 110, and declares that He was 
‘named of God a high priest after the order of Melchiz- 
edek’ (He 520). He then proceeds to show the superi- 
ority of Christ’s priesthood over that of the Jewish 
priests, the descendants of Aaron, and seeks to illustrate 
it by the superiority of Melchizedek over Abraham, as 
he gathers it from Gn 14. He explains Melchizedek’s 
name to mean ‘king of righteousness,’ and his title of 
‘king of Salem’ to mean ‘king of peace’; and then, 
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arguing from the silence of the record respecting his 
parentage, birth, and death, describes him as ‘ without 
father, without mother, without genealogy, having 
neither beginmng of days nor end of life, but made like 
unto the Son of God,’ and afiBrnis him to have been 
greater than Abraham, since he blessed him (‘ for without 
any dispute the less is blessed of the better ’) and received 
from him (and through him from his unborn descendants 
the Levdtical priests) a tithe of his spoils (He 
In this passage much of the writer’s argument is fanciful, 
the narrative m Genesis being handled after a Rabbimc 
fashion, and the parallel drawn between our Lord and 
Melchizedek being largely based on the mere omission, 
in the OT record, of certain particulars about the latter, 
which, for the historian's purpose, were obviously irrele- 
vant. At the same time it may perhaps be said that, 
as contrasted with the Levitical priests who succeeded 
to their priestly oflBlces by reason of their descent, an 
ancient pnest-king is really typical of our Lord, inas- 
much as it is likely that, in a primitive age, such a one 
would owe his position to his natural endowments and 
force of character. It was in virtue of His personality 
that our Lord made, and makes, His appeal to the 
world; and to the authontativeness of His attitude in 
regard to the current teaching of the Jewish religious 
teachers of His day (Mt Mk 71 - 23 ) a distant analogy 
IS, in fact, afforded by the superior position which in 
Genesis seems to be ascribed to Melchizedek in respect 
of Abraham, the ancestor of the Jewish race. See also 
art. Priest (in NT). G. W. Wade. 

MELBA. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 33i). 

MBLBOH. — 1. A grandson of Merib-baal (1 Ch 
§3# 9^1). 2. See Molech. 

lOiLlTA. — An island about sixty miles S. of Sicily, 
with an area of about mnety-five square miles. Its 
excellent position as a commercial station led to its 
early colomzation by Phoenicians and ©reeks. It be- 
came subject to Carthage, but was conquered by the 
Romans in b.c. 218, and became part of the province 
of Sicily. But the Carthaginian and Libyan element 
predominated, hence St. Luke’s use of the phrase ‘the 
barbarous people’ (Ac 282). There can be no doubt 
that this Melita was the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck. 
The use of the name Adria (Ac 2727 ) led to an attempt 
to identify it with Melita in the Adriatic, but the term 
‘Adria’ was freely applied to the sea E. and S.E. of 
Sicily, and the wind ‘Euraquilo’ (Ac 27^^) would drive 
them from Crete to Malta if the captain, realizing that 
his chief danger was the Syrtis quicksands (27^7)^ took 
the natural precaution of bearing up into the wind as 
much as the weather permitted. The descnption is 
precise. On the 14th night of their drifting, by sounding 
they found they were getting into shallower water, and 
cast out anchors; but when day dawned they saw before 
them a bay with a shelving beach, on which they deter- 
mined to run the vessel. Therefore they hastily cast 
off the anchors, unfastened the rudders, which had been 
lashed during their drifting, and with the aid of these 
and the foresail tried to steer the ship to the beach. But 
before they reached it they ran on a shoal ‘where two 
seas met,’ and reached the shore only by swimming or 
floating on spars. Every detail of the narrative is 
satisfied by assuming that they landed on the W. side of 
St. Paul’s Bay, eight miles from Valetta, five miles from 
the old capital Citta-Vecchia. The tradition which gave 
this as the scene was already old when our earliest map 
of Malta (a Venetian one) was made about a.d. 1530. As 
it is scarcely likely that the spot was identified by 
special investigations in the Middle Ages, this is a 
remarkable instance of the permanence and correctness 
of some early traditions. Incidentally, it is also a proof 
of the remarkable impression made on the Inhabitants 
by the three months St. Paul was compelled to spend 
in the island. St. Luke relates only two incidents. As 
they made a fire for the shipwrecked men, a snake. 


aroused from the wood by the hpat, fastened on St, 
Paul’s hand, and, to the surpnso of the onlookers, did 
him no harm. The word ‘ venomous’ (2S‘*) is not properly 
in the text, and St. Luke does not state that it was a 
miraculous deliverance. But the natives thought it was, 
and therefore there probably were venomous snakes in 
Malta then. There are none now, but in an island with 
2000 inhabitants to the square mile they would be likely 
to become extinct. The other incident was the curing of 
dysentery of the father of Publius (wh. see). Naturally 
there are local traditions of St. Paul’s residence, and the 
map referred to above has a church of St. Paul’s near the 
bay, but on its E side. The first known bishop of Malta 
was at the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 

Malta has had a varied history since Vandals, Normans, 
Turks all left their mark on it. In 1530, Charles v. gave it 
to theKnightsof St. John, who defendedit three times against 
the desperate attacks of the Turks , In 1 798, N apoleon seized 
it, but the English took it from him in 1800, and it has re- 
mained in English hands sin ce. But the population remains 
very mixed. — the race and the native language retaining 
much of the Arabic element. A. E. Hillard. 

MELONS (’abaflihlm, the same word as the Arab. 
hamkht which includes the water-melon. (Citrullus 
mUgaris) as well as other kinds). — Nu 11®. Here the 
water-melon is specially referred to, as it was common 
m Egypt in ancient times. No fruit is more appreciated 
in the arid wilderness. Melons flourish m Palestine, 
especially on the sands S. of Jaffa, and are eaten all over 
the land, being earned to the towns all through the 
summer by long strings of camels 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

MELZAR. — A proper name (AV), or official title (RV 
‘steward*) in Bn — ^in both cases with the article. 

It is generally agreed that the word is a loan-word from 
the Assyr. massaru, ‘ guardian,* and stands for one who 
was teacher and warden of the royal wards. Cheyne, 
however, is led by the LXX to conclude for Belshazzar 
as the true reading, and to read m Dn 1“: ‘ And Bamel 
said to Belshazzar, prince of the eunuchs,* etc. 

W. P. Cobb. 

MEM. — The thirteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 13th part, each verse of which begins mth this 
letter. 

MEMEROTH (1 Es 82)=Meraioth, an ancestor of 
Ezra (Ezr 72 ) ; called Marimoth in 2 Es 12 . 

MEMMIUS, QUINTUS. — Named along with Mamus 
(wh. see) as a Roman legate (2 Mac ll®*). 

MEMPHIS. — The famous ancient capital of Egypt, 
a few miles south of Cairo, the present capital. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Memphis was built by Menes, who 
first united the two kingdoms of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. Kings and dynasties might make their principal 
residences in the cities from which they sprang, but 
until Alexandria was founded as the capital of the 
Greek dynasty, no Egyptian city, except Thebes, under 
the New Kingdom equalled Memphis in size and im- 
portance. The palaces of most of the early kings 
(Dyns. 3-12) were at or near Memphis, their positions 
being now marked by the pyramids in which the same 
kings were buried. The pyramid-field extends on the 
edge of the desert about 20 miles, from Dahshur on the 
south to Abu Roash on the north, the Great Pyramids 
of Gizeh lying 12 miles north of the central ruins of 
Memphis. 'The Egyptian name Menfi (in Hebrew 
Noph, Is 1913, jer 2« 44^ 46W- 1 ®, Ezk 30i3 once 
Moph, Hos 9«), was apparently taken from that of the 
palace and pyramid of Pepy i. of the 6th Dynasty, 
which were built close to the city. At a later period, 
Tahrak (Tirhakah) ruled at Memphis; Necho, Hophra, 
and the other kings of the 26th Dynasty were buried 
at their ancestral city Sals, although their govern- 
ment was centred in Memphis. After the foundation 
of Alexandria the old capital f^ to the second plac^ 
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but it held a vast population till after the Arab con- 
quest, when It rapidly declined. The growth of Fostat 
and Cairo was accompanied by the destruction of all 
the stone buildings in Memphis for the sake of the 
materials, but the necropolis still bears witness to its 
former magmficence The bull Apis (Egyp. Hapi) (whose 
name is read in LXX at Jer 46i5 ‘Why did Apis flee 
from thee?') was worshipped at Memphis as sacred to 
Ptah (Hephaestus), the principal god of the city 

F. liL. Geiffith. 

ME3MIJ'OAir.--One of the seven pnnces of Persia who 
had access to the royal presence (Est 

IflDENAHEM, one of the latest kings of Israel, was a 
usurper, like so many other monarchs in this period 
He and siaUum planned to seize the throne about the 
same time (2 K 15'^^ ), Shallum having possession of 
Samaria, while Menahem commanded the ancient 
fortress and former capital, Tirzah. War raged for a 
brief time with unusual ferocity, resulting in the defeat 
of Shallum, Menahem seems not to have felt secure on 
the throne, and to have purchased the help of Assyria 
by paying a heavy tnbute to Tiglath-pileser (called Pul 
in 2 K 151®). Or we may suppose the Assyrians to have 
invaded the country because it was so weakened by 
civil war that it could no longer make effective resis- 
tance. The tribute was a thousand talents of silver, and 
it was raised by a direct tax on the holders of landed 
property. The assessment of sixty shekels each shows 
that there were sixty thousand proprietors in Israel at 
this time. From the Assyrian sources we learn that 
this tribute was paid m the year 73S b c. 

It is interesting to note that in the literature of Juda- 
ism Menahem <«' Comforter’) is a title of the Messiah. 

H. P. Smith. 

MENE MEKE TEKEL UPHAUSIN.— The words of 
the handwriting on the waU, which, according to 
Dn 5^ appeared mysteriously at Belshazzar’s feast, 
and was successfully deciphered by Daniel alone 
(vv.“”28). In V.®® the words of the inscription (‘the 
writing . . . inscribed,' RV) are given as above, but in the 
explanation (vv.®®'^®) are quoted in a divergent form, 
and no account is taken of the repetition of the first word. 
This discrepancy can best be accounted for by assuming 
that the words of the inscription as given in v.*^ already 
lay in their present form before the author, and are not 
the product of liis free invention; while are 

the result of ‘an attempt to extract from the words, in 
spite of grammar, a meaning suitable to the occasion,' 

What, then, is the real significance of the mystenous 
words? As has been shown by M, Qermont-Ganneau 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1886, they are really names 
of weights. Mme is the Aram, equivalent of the Heb. 
maneh (Ezk 45^2, Ezr 2®®) and «mina; tekd=^ shekel; 
and pharsin is a plural, and probably represents a word 
(per&s lit. ‘division’) which means half-mina. Thus 
the four words read consecutively: *A mma, a mina, a 
shekel, and half-minas. ’ The enigmatic character of the 
combination apparently consisted partly in the manner 
in which the words were supposed to have been written — 
perhaps in some unfamiliar form of Aramaic cursive or 
with some curious inversion in arrangement — and 
partly in determining their import even when read. 
The appositeness of a list of three weights in such a 
connexion is not obvious. In deducing a meaning 
fitted to the occasion Darnel's skill as an interpreter of 
riddles is strikingly set forth. Each of the mysterious 
words is invested with a meaning suggested by etymo- 
logical aflanities. The term for ‘mma’ is connected 
with a root meaning *to number'; hence it signifies 
* God hath numbered thy kingdom and brought it to an 
end': ‘shekel’ is connected with a root meaning ‘to 
weigh,' and hence — ^‘thou hast been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting’: * half-mina' {perOs) 
suggests a double play; *thy kingdom is dvoided (peris) 
and given to the Persians (Aram. pSros** Persian'). 


It should be noticed that a double interpretation 
is apparently given throughout, each of the words 
having perhaps been read in two ways, and the meamngs 
combined (see art. *Mene Mene Tekel Upharsm’ m 
Hastings’ Z>B for details). Another possible rendering 
IS, ‘He has counted, counted, weighed, and they assess’ 
(?a commercial formula). Possibly ‘ an actual inscription 
found on the walls of the palace at Babylon, or, at any 
rate, found somewhere, was worked by the author 
of Darnel into this dramatic scene and arbitrarily 
explained* (D. S. Margoliouth, ib.), G. H, Box. 

HENELAUS. — Brother of Simon the Benjamite 
(2 Mac 34), or, according to Josephus (Ant. xii v. 1), a 
younger brother of Jason and Omas. He purchased 
the office of high priest from Antiochus Epiphanes for 
the sum of 660 talents (c. b.c. 172), thereby causing the 
deposition of Jason, who had obtained the office by 
similar corrupt means. Being unable, through lack of 
funds, to pay the required sum, he was cited to appear 
before the king, but, finding the latter absent on warfare, 
he plundered the Temple of sacred vessels and thereby 
found means to silence his enemies. Having secured the 
death of Onias m., who threatened to divulge the 
sacrilege (2 Mac 427-34), he became so unpopular that 
Jason marched against him to recover the office he 
had lost (S®-7®). After this attempt of Jason, which 
ended in failure, Menelaus is lost to sight for some 
years, but finally suffered death at the hands of Antio- 
chus Eupator (c. b.c. 163). T. A. Moxon. 

MEHBSTHEUS.~ThefatherofApollomus(2Mac42i). 

BIENI. — A deity named with Gad in Is 65^^* *Ye 
that . . . prepare a table for Gad, and that fill up 
imngled wine for Meni,’ Gad is Fortune, and Meni 
Destiny. The name has been correlated with the Arab. 
Manat, and with a supposed Bab. god Manu. manah in 
Heb. means ‘to number,’ and so ‘to apportion.* The 
name of this god of Destiny has been seen m Manasseh 
and in the name of one of the sons of Anak, Ahiman, 
in Nu 1322. See Gad. W. F. Cobb. 

MENNA. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk S^i), 

HEKITHAH (Jg 20«). — We should perhaps read 
Manahath (wh. see), or, better, ‘from Nohah* In 
1 Ch 82 Nohah is a clan of Benjamin. 

JSIENtrHOTH.—See Manahathites. 

BIEONENIM, OAK OP. — A place mentioned only in 
Jg 9®7 as being near Shechem. It is agreed that the 
rendering shoSld be ‘oak of the diviners,’ but the 
derivation of the word me' bnenlm is uncertain. There 
is a cognate Arabic word, however, which is used of the 
hum of insects and the wlnspering of leaves, and it is 
tempting, therefore, to connect me' Dnenlm with such a 
phenomenon as the ‘sound of a marching in the tops 
of the balsams’ of 2 S 5^, where the rustling of the 
leaves is the sign of the presence of Jahweh, as the 
rustling of the leaves of the oaks of Dodona proclaimed 
the will of Zeus. W F. Cobb. 

MEONOTHAI.— Son of Othniel (1 Ch 411). 

MEPHAATH.— A city of Reuben (Jos 13^®); assigned 
to the Levites (2157 1 ch 67®) ; a Moabite city m Jer 482^. 
In the 4th cent. a.d. it is said to have been the station 
of a Roman garnson. 

MEPHIBOSHETH. A son of Jonathan (2 S 44), 
called also in 1 Ch Merib(b)aal, really the original 
form of the name ‘Baal contends’ or ‘Baal’s warnor.’ 

David, on succeeding to the throne, instead of destroy- 
ing all the family of Saul, as was usual on such occasions, 
spared Mephibosheth out of regard for his father Jon- 
athan (2 S 90. Mephibosheth was five years old when 
Saul fell on Mt. Gilboa, and m the flight of the royal 
household after the battle he was sio seriously injured 
by a fall as to become lame in both his feet (2 S 44). 
In that warlike age such a bodily weakness prevented 
him from becoming a rival of David, and no doubt 
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inclined the latter to mercy. David was informed of 
ius place of concealment in Lo-debar, on the east of 
the Jordan, by Ziba, who had been steward of Saul 
(2 S ). The king restored to Mephibosheth all the 
estates of Saul, Ziba became his steward, and Mephib- 
osheth himself was maintained as a permanent guest 
at David’s table (2 S Qis). 

At the flight of David from Jerusalem after Absalom’s 
rebelhon, Ziba met him on the Mount of Olives with 
pfo\1sions. He also stated that his master had re- 
mained in Jerusalem, in hope of obtaining the kingdom 
of Saul. Notwithstanding the doubtful nature of the 
story, David said, ‘ Behold, thine is all that pertaineth 
to Mephibosheth’ (2 S 16'*) On David’s return, 
Mephibosheth came out to meet him, and declared that 
Ziba had accused him falsely, taking advantage of his 
lameness. David seems to have doubted the truth- 
fulness of Mephibosheth or did not wish to ahenate 
Ziba, who had also been faithful, and divided the land 
of Saul between the two. Mephibosheth expressed 
his willingness that Ziba should have aU, ‘forasmuch 
as my lord the king is come in peace unto his own house.* 

From 2 S 9*® we learn that Mephibosheth had a son 
Mica, who was regarded as the founder of a well-known 
family of warnors (1 Ch 8® 9**). 

2. One of the sons of Saul’s concubine Rizpah, slain 
by the Gibeomtes (2 S 218). W. F. Boyd. 

MERAB, — The elder daughter of Saul, promised to 
the slayer of Goliath (1 S IT^s), and then to David 
personally as a reward for prowess against the Philistines 
(1 S 18*7), but given as wife to Adiiel the Mehola- 
thite. In 2 S 218 Michal, whose sons are said to have 
been given over to satisfy the Gibeomtes, is probably 
a scnbal error for Merab. W. F. Boyd. 

MERAIAH. — The head of a priestly house (Neh 12*8), 

MERAIOTH.— 1. Son of Ahitub and father of Zadok 
(1 Ch 9*1, Neh 11“). 2. A Levite (1 Ch Ezr TD; 
called in 1 Es 8^ Memeroth and in 2 Es 1^ Marimoth. 
3. A pnestly house in the days of Joiakim (Neh 12*® » 
Meremoth of v.8). 

MERARI, MERARITES.— 1. The third son of Levi, 
to whom a division of the Levites traced their descent 
(Gn 46*1, Ex 6*8, Nu 3*7, 1 Ch 6* *« 23«). The title 
‘Merarites’ is found only in Nu 2687; elsewhere they 
are called ‘sons of Merari’ (Ex 6*8, Nu 32® 42® 53 « 46 
7® 10*7, Jos 217 « 1 Ch 6*8 29 44 63 77 QIA I56 17 

2321 2427 26*8, 2 Ch 29*2, Ezr 8*8). They were sub- 
divided into two groups, the Mahlites and the Mushites 
(Nu 383 2658), each being traced to a ‘son’ of Merari 
(Ex 6*8, Nu 320, 1 Ch 6*8 29. 47 232*). From these 
families fragments of genealogies remain, some branches 
being traced through the daughters of Mahli (see 
1 Ch 2322). 

Very little is related of the Merarites after the Exile. 
Certain Merantes are mentioned in 1 Ch 9**- *8-18= 
Neh 11*8 *7-19 as dwelling in Jerusalem immediately 
after the Return, and certain others as accompanying 
Ezra to the city in 454 b.c. (Ezr S*** ). But P and 
the Chronicler introduce the family into the earlier 
history. (1) During the desert wanderings the Merarites 
were on the north side of the Tent (Nu S®) *, their duty 
was to carry the less sacred parts of it, the ‘boards* (or 
rather frames), pegs, cords, etc. (388f- 48**- 10*7), for which 
they were given four waggons and eight oxen (7«); and 
they were superintended by Ithamar, the youngest son 
of Aaron (488). (2) After the settlement in Palestine, 

twelve cities were assigned to them (Jos 217- 34^0= 
1 Ch 688 77-81), (3) In David’s reign the Chronicler 

relates that the Temple music was supenntended 
partly by Ethan, or Jeduthun, a Merante, and his 
family (1 Ch 16«'- 25* 8- «• 9. u, is i9. ai.; and 
see 158 *7-*»). David divided the Levites into courses 
‘according to the sons of Levi’ (23®; Merarites, vv.21-28 
2428-80), and particular offices of certain Merarites are 
detailed in 26io-*»* *«-*9. (4) They took part in the 
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cleansing of the Temple under Hezekiah (2 Ch 29** *8). 
Cf also art Kohath. 

2. The father of Judith (Jth 8* 167) 

A H. M’Neile. 

MERATHAIM (Jer SO®*). — The term is an emg- 
matical one, and adapted so as to recall to a Heb ear 
either ‘double rebelhon’ or ‘double bitterness.’ 

MERCHANDISE, MER CHANT.— See M AHxnT,TB ade, 
AND Commerce. 

MERCHANTMAN . — This Eng. word is now used only 
of a trading vessel. In AV it means * merchant, trades- 
man’, it occurs in Gn 372®, 1 K 10*®, Mt 13*®. In 
each case the earliest editions of AV have two separate 
words. 

MERCURY stands in the AV for the Gr. Hermes in 
Ac 14*2. Hermes, as the spokesman of the gods, was 
regarded by the Greeks as the god of eloquence. Hence, 
when Paul and Barnabas healed the cripple at Lystra, 
the former was hailed as Hermes, ‘ because he was the 
chief speaker.’ The identification of Hermes with 
Mercury was due to another attnbute. As the messenger 
of the gods, Hermes was the god who brought good 
fortune to men. Mercury was the Roman god of com- 
merce (cf. merx, mercan), and success in commerce was 
attributed to him. Hence the mythology of the two was 
confused. A. E. Hillard. 

MERCY, MERCIFUL.— 

Mercy (French merei) is traced, through ecclesiastical 
Latin, to merces (reward); it seems to have got its meaning 
from the exclamation of the alms-receiver, ‘Merei I’ %.e- 
‘ Reward to you (in heaven)!’ ‘May God reward you’’ 
— ^the expression passing from the acknowledgment made 
to the bounty given, and then to the spirit prompting it. 
Thus mercy is by derivation allied to merit, merchant, 
mercenary, amerce. 

1. In the OT, noun and adjective render two quite 
different Hebrew terms. (1) meaning pnmarily howHs 
(see Gn 438®, 1 K 32«), then compassion or yearning, 
occurs as noun, adjective, or verb (‘have mercy,’ ‘show 
mercy’), with the tr. ‘mercy* over 60 times (Gn 43**, 
Ex 348, Hah 32, are typical examples), — often ‘mercies* 
or 'tender mercies’ for the noun, imitating the Hebrew 
plural. In 5 instances the EV translates by ‘pity,* 
‘pitiful’ (see Ps 103*3, La 4*®), in 17 by ‘compassion.* 
In Gn 19*8 ‘merciful’ renders a synonym of the above, 
which appears elsewhere (2 S 12®, Is 639 etc.) as ‘pity.* 

(2) is a famihar OT word, occurring passim in the 
Psalms, denoting kindness or benigmty, almost confined 
to the noun-form in this sense. It is rendered 43 times 
by kindness (often on the part of men), and 30 times 
by ‘lovingkindness’ (always of God, and mostly in Ps ), 
by mercy some 150 times in AV; other renderings — ‘ good- 
ness,’ ‘ favour,* and ‘ pity ’—are occasional RV frequently, 
the American Revisers uniformly, substitute ‘loving- 
kin^ess ’ (wh. see) for * mercy ’ where God is the subject. 
This attribute of Julies nearer to the ‘grace* (wh. see) 
than the * mercy* of the NT, without implying necessarily, 
like the former, ill-desert in the object. It is associated 
frequently with ‘truth* (wh. see) in Z *' — ‘lovingkindness 
(mercy) and truth’ being the regnant qualities of His 
dealings with Israel — and with ‘covenant* (Dt 7®, 1 H 
828, Neh 1® 982, Ps 8928, js 555, Dn 9*), as well as with 
'goodness* and ‘compassioE* (above); while it is 
contrasted with ‘anger,* ‘judgment,* and ‘sacrifice* 
(Mic 7*8, Ps 101*, Hos 6®). The word describes what 
one may call the characteristic temper of i*'. His gracious 
disposition towards His chosen regarded in their de- 
pendence and necessities, His readiness to help, bless, 
relieve, forgive them — J'^'s ‘leal love’ (G. A. Smith). 

(3) A third root, the noun of which is translated 
‘grace* (wh, see) and its adjective ‘gracious,’ appears in 
the verb 16 times as ‘be gracious’ or the like, and 16 
times as ‘have’ or ‘show mercy’ in AV (Dt 7*, Ps 4* 
etc.), thrice as ‘ pity.’ This term seems to imply more of 
inclination, and (2) more of active disposition. 
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(4) The expression ‘ be merciful’ in AV of Dt 218 3243 
is corrected by RV to ‘forgive’ and ‘make expiation.’ 

2. Mercy in NT plays a part subordinate to that of 
love (wh. see). It represents a pair of Greek synonyms, 
both chiefly, but not exclusively, applied (in Scnpture) 
to God. (a) As used in the LXX, the ordinary term 
(noun, adjective, and verb) in its noun-form reproduced 
commonly (2) of the Hebrew words above indicated, 
but in adjective and verb more often (3), less frequently 
(1). It denotes compassion as a temper and motive of 
action rather than a sentiment — eleiSmosyiiB (alms) is 
one of Its derivatives, like ‘mercy,’ the Greek deos 
regards its objects as weak or suffering, and is therefore 
narrower in range than the Hebrew (2) above defined. 
Out of the 27 examples of this noun in NT, 9 occur in 
OT allusions, 7 in salutations or benedictions, other 
examples are Mt 5^, Lk Ro 9^, 2 Co 4^ Ja 3^^. 
The verb is more frequent. (6) The second of the 
Greek synonyms — verb, noun, and adjective — ^is more 
pathetic, and corresponds to (1) of the OT terms, 
hence the Hebraizing combinations of Ph 2^ Col 
Ja 5^^ (Hebraistic equivalents replace the regular Greek 
terms in Eph 43^, 1 P 38). This tenderer sigmficance 
‘mercy’ bears in Lk 636, Ro 12S 2 Co 1®, He lO®®, also 
in Mt 1833 (EV, where AV reads ‘pity’), (c) ‘Of 
tender mercies’ in Ja (AV; RV ‘merciful’) repre- 
sents a HeDraistic compound nearly the same as that 
rendered ‘tender-hearted’ in Eph 43® and 1 P 38 (RV; 
AV ‘pitiful’). Akin to these adjectives is the verb 
occurring 12 times in the Synoptic Gospels, which is 
rendered ‘moved with compassion’ (moved to mercy), 
describing the emotion stirred in the breast of Jesus — 
e.£r. by the cry, ‘Have mercy on us,’ of Mt 203i'«. 

G. G. Findlay. 

MERCY SEAT.— See Tabernacle, § 7 b. 

MERED.— A Judahite (I Oh 4i0« 

MEREMOTH.— 1. The head of the 7th course of 
priests (Ezr S®*, Neh » lO®); called in 1 Es 
Marmolii. 2. See Carabasxon. 3. See Mebaioth, 
No. 3. 

MERES.— One of the seven princes and counsellors 
of Ahasuerus (Est 1“). 

MERI5AH.— See Massah and Mebibah. 

MERI(B)6AAL.— See Mefhibosheth. 

MERIBOTH-KADESK.—See Massah and Mebibah. 

MERODACH.— The name of the city-god of Babylon, 
worshipped, after the establishment of Babylon as 
capital of the Babylonian Empire, as chief god of Baby- 
loma. The Babylonian name was Marduk, older form 
Maruduk. He gradually absorbed the attributes of 
other gods once supreme through the influence of their 
city seats of worship, particularly Ellil the old BSl, or 
lord supreme of Nippur. Hence he was in later times 
the Bel of Babylonia. Merodach is a Hebraized form 
occurring only in Jer 50®, but the B61 of the Apocryphal 
BSl and the Dragon (Is 46i, Jer 51^) is the same deity. 
Nebuchadnezzar was specially devoted to his worship, 
but the Assyrians reverenced him no less; and even 
Cyrus, on his conquest of Babylon, treated him with the 
deepest respect. The name occurs in many Babylonian 
proper names, and appears in the Bible in Merodach- 
baladan and EvU^merodacK and probably in Mordecai. 

0. H, W. Johns. 

MERODAOH-BALADAN (Is 39i; misspelt [in MT, 
but not in LXXI Berodach-b. in 2 K 20i*).— In Assyr. 
the name is written Marduk-bal4ddina, and means 
‘ Merodach has given a son, ’ For his history see p. 66 f. 

MEROM, THE WATERS OF , — ^The scene of Joshua’s 
victory over the northern kings; usually identified with 
Lake Huleh in the Upper Jordan Valley (Jos 11® 7). 
This identification is accepted by Robinson ( BiSPii. 440), 
G. A. Smith {,EGBU, 481), and others. It is questioned 
by Socin (Baedeker’s PdldsHm), Buhl (GAP), and 
Guthe (Bibdwbrteriwh, s.v.), the last suggesting an 
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impossible position near Meirdn, at the base of Jehd 
Jermuk. Joshua’s crowmng victory would not be 
located by such ‘waters' as are to be found there. 
The kings were encamped at Beroth, not far from Kadesh 
(Jos. Ant, V. 1. 18), but probably they descended, as did 
Demetnus at a later date (Ant, xiii. v. 7), to battle in 
the plain, better suited than the rough uplands for the 
chanots on which they depended. There is nothing to 
wonder at in the disappearance of the ancient name, 
in a land where so many names have perished. It is 
almost certainly the lake Semechoiutis of Ant. v. v. 1; 
the district to the N was known as Ulatha (Ant. xv. 
X. 3, BJ I. XX. 4). This is the first appearance of the 
modern name — Ulatha =» HQleh — which covers both 
the lake and the district. The water is supplied by the 
fountains of the Jordan at Hasbeiyeh, Bamas, and Tell 
el- Kadi, by the springs at ‘ Ain el-Balata and ‘ Am el- 
Mellaha on the western side of the valley, Mt. Hermon 
and the neighbouring slopes also drain into the basin. In 
shape Baheiret d-Hfileh is almost tnangular. It lies 
7 ft above sea-level. The open water is about four 
miles in length by about three miles at the broadest 
part. It IS from 10 to 16 ft. in depth. To the N, 
stretch great breadths of marsh land, with dense 
thickets of papyrus reeds, through which, m various 
channels, the streams find their way to the lake. Water 
fowl of all kinds abound, and the place is a sort of 
fisherman’s paradise. The Ghawarineh Arabs occupy 
the valley, till the soil, tend the buffaloes, hunt, and 
fish. The hair tent is seldom seen: their ‘houses” are 
‘built* of the papyrus reed. W. Ewing. 

MERONOTBITE, — A designation applied in the OT 
to two men. 1. Jehdeiah (1 Ch 27®®). 2. Jadon 
(Neh 37 ). From the context of Neh 3^ Meronoth would 
appear to have been in the neighbourhood of Gibeon 
and Mizpah. 

MEROZ.— A place which the angel of Jahweh bids 
men curse, together with its inhabitants, because they 
did not come to fight Jahweh’s battle against Sisera. 
It is mentioned only in Jg S®®, and probably owes its 
mention merely to the fact that it ‘lay in the line of 
Sisera’s flight' (Moore). W. O. E. Obstbrlby. 

MERRAN.— Bar S** only. Probably d was misread 
r in the Sem. original, and the name — Midian (cf . Gn 37*, 
Hab 38- ’*). 

MESALOTH.-See Arbela. 

MESHA.— 1. Son of Shaharaim, a Benjamite 
(1 Ch 8®). 2. Firstborn of Caleb (1 Ch 2«). 

MESHA.— A king of Moab in the 9th cent. b.c. 
According to an inscnption (on the ‘Moabite Stone* 
discovered at Dibon in 1868) describing his deeds, he 
expelled the Israeli tish inhabitants from northern Moab, 
or from a portion of the debatable land between the 
two monarchies east of the northern third of the Dead 
Sea. Under Omri, the builder of Samaria, the border 
of Israd had been extended southwards to near its 
ancient limits (Nu 21*« ); and Mesha reclaiined it by 
vindictive warfare, from Kiriathaim as far as Nebo. 
2 K 3 also deals with the relation between northern 
Israel and Mesha, and it is difficult to reconcile the 
two accounts in every detail. The matter can best be 
dealt with here by giving the most probable order of the 
events: (1) the conquest by Omri [Inscription, lines 4, 61 
about B.C. 880; (2) the expulsion of the Hebrews by 
Mesha in the time of Ahab [laser. 1. 8 ff .] about b.c. 866, 
Mesha’s ‘forty years’ being, as also often in Hebrew 
narrative, a round number; (3) the refusal of Mesha 
to again submit, which is all that the Hebrew of 2 K 
11 3® (EV ‘rebelled') necessarily implies; (4) the un- 
successful expedition by Joram and his allies to reduce 
Mesha to submisi^on, recorded in 2 K 3 ® *87. 

J. F. M ‘Curdy. 

MESHA is mentioned as marking one of the boundaries 
of the territory ascribed to the descendants of Joktan 
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!a On low Its position has not yet been satisfactorily 
identified. The proposed identification with the late 
territory of Mesene at the head of the Persian Gulf is 
improbable. A better case can be made out for identi- 
fying it with Mash or Mashu, a general term in the 
Assyrian inscriptions for the Syro- Arabian desert; 
though the passage suggests that a single place, or 
tnbe, rather than so vast a region, is referred to. If the 
vowel points be emended the word may be read as 
Hassa, the name of a son of Ishmael in Gn 25^^ and 
1 Ch 1*0. Traces of this latter tribe have been sought 
in place names in central Arabia, but no identification 
yet suggested can be regarded as certam. 

L. W. King 

MESHACH* — The name Mishael, by which one of 
Daniel’s three companions, of the children of Judah, 
was originally called, was changed by the prince of the 
eunuchs into Meshach (Dn 1^ and ch. 3). Such changes 
of name were not uncommon; they marked the fact 
that a new state of hfe had now begun. The meaning of 
the name is quite uncertain. 

MESHEGH. — 1. The name of a people of Asia Minor 
mentioned after Tubal as among the sons of Japheth 
(Gn 10*). These two peoples, possibly kindred, appear 
almost always in conjunction m OT, so even in Is 66^«, 
where read ‘Meshech’ instead of ‘that draw the bow’ 
(the word for ‘bow’ being a supplementary gloss). 
In Ps 120® Meshech and Eedar appear as types of 
barbarous and warlike people, just as Meshech and Tubal 
are represented in Ezk 32“ 38* 39^. In the Assyrian 
annals the Taball and Mushkl, who are undoubtedly 
the same as Tubal and Meshech, are found again together 
(as fierce opponents of Assyria in the 12th cent, b c.), 
the former lying to the north-east of Cilicia and the latter 
eastward between them and the Euphrates. The 
Tibareni and Moschi of the classical writers must stand 
for the same two peoples. Ezk 27^* names them as 
trading iQ slaves and articles of bronze. 

2. In 1 Ch 1^7 ‘Meshech’ is written by mistake for 
‘Mash’ (cf. Gn 10“) J. F. M‘Cuedy. 

MESHELEMIAH. — The eponym of a family of 
Korahite doorkeepers (1 Ch 9*^ 26^) = Shelemiah of 
26i‘, Shallum of 9” *1, and Meshtdlam of Neh 12“ 

MESHEZABEL. — ^1. One of those who helped to 
repair the wall (Neh 3‘). 2. One of those who sealed 
the covenant (Neh 10*0* 3. The father of Pethahiah 
(Neh 11“). 

MESHILLEMITH. — A priest (1 Oh 9^*); called in 
Neh 11^* MeshiUemoth. 

MESHILLEMOTH.— 1. An Ephraimite (2 Ch 281®)- 
2. A priest (Neh lli*); called in 1 Ch 9« MeshiUemith. 

MESHOBAB.— A Simeonite (1 Ch 4*‘). 

MESHX7LLAM. — 1. 2. 3. Three Benjamites (1 Ch 8^^ 
9^' *). 4. A Gadite (1 Ch 6^*). 6. The grandfather 
of Shaphan (2 K 22*). 6. The father of Hilkiah (1 Ch 
9^1). 7. Another priest of the same family (1 Ch 9^*). 
8. A Kohathite (2 Oh 34^*). 9. A son of Zerubbabel 
(1 Oh 3i»). 10. One of the ‘chief men’ whose services 
were enlisted by Ezra to procure Levites (Ezr 8“); 
called in 1 Es 8“ MosoUamus, 11. A Levite who 
opposed Ezra’s proceedings in connexion with the foreign 
marriages (Ezr 10“); called in 1 Es 9“ MosoUamus. 
12. One of those who had married foreign wives (Ezr 
10**); called in 1 Es 9*^ Olamus. IS. Son of Bere- 
chiah, one of those who helped to repair the walls of 
Jerusalem (Neh 3* *o). His daughter was married to 
Tobiah (6^*). 14. Son of Besodeiah. He helped to 
repair the old gate (Neh 3*). 16. One of the company 
that stood at Ezra’s left hand during the reading of the 
Law (Neh 8‘). 16, 17. A priest and a chief of the 
people who sealed the covenant (Neh 10^- “). 18. One 
of the princes of Judah who marched in procession at 
the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh 12**), 
19. 20. 21. Two heads of priestly houses and a porter 
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in the time of the high priest Joiakim (Neh 12** ® [see 

MbshelbmiahJ). 

MESHTJLLEMETH. — Wife of king Manasseh and 
mother of Amon (2 K 21i®). 

MESOPOTAMIA Aram -naharaim (see Aram). 

MESS.— A mess is any dish of food sent to the table 
(Lat. mtssum, Fr. mes). The word occurs in Gn 43«, 
2 S U*, Sir 30*8, and RV introduces it at He 12*® 

MESSIAH. — The 'one anointed’ (Gr. CArwfos), i.e- 
appointed and empowered by God through the imparta- 
tion of His own spirit, to become the Saviour of Hig 
people. The conception of the Messiah is logically 
implicit in all the expectations of the Hebrew people 
that Jehovah would dehver Israel and turn it into a 
glorious empire to which all the heathen would be 
subjected. But it is not always explicit. The ex- 
pectation of the coming Kingdom is more in e\idence 
than the expectation of the coming King, But in the 
same proportion as the conception of the personal 
Messiah emerges from the general Messianic hope these 
elements appear within it. (1) the Deliverer; (2) the 
presence of God’s Spirit in His own personality as the 
source of His power; (3) His work as the salvation of 
God’s people, at first the Jewish nation, but ultimately 
all those who join themselves to Him. 

1, The Messiah of the OT— 

In any historical study of the OT it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish sharply between the Messianic interpretation given 
to certain passages by later writers, notably Christian and 
Rabbinic, and the expectation which, so far as it is recover- 
able, the writers of the OT actually possessed A disregard 
of this distinction has been common from the point of view 
of theological statement, but is fatal to a proper under- 
standing of that progress in the religious apprenension of 
God ana the clarifying of religious expectations which con- 
stitutes so large a factor in the Biblical revelation of God. 
It is always easier to discover tendencies as one looks back 
over a historical course of events than as one looks forward 
into the future which these events determine. The proper 
method in the study of the Messianic hope is not to mass 
the sentences of the OT to which a Messianic interpretation 
is given by later Biblical or extra-Biblical writers, but to 
study them in their context both literary and historical. 
In such a tracing of the histo rical development it is necessary 
to recognize cntical results as far as they are reasonably 
fixed, and thus avoid reading back into the original hopes 
of the Hebrews those interpretations and implications which 
were given to the early history by various redactors. These 
latter, however, constitute data for the understanding of 
the Messianic ideal in the age of the editors. 

Unfortunately, in the present state of criticiszn it is not 
possible to arrange the material of the OT in strictly chrono- 
logical order. This is particularly true in the case of that 
rejecting the Messianic hope. The following classification 
of OT references is, therefore, not to be taken as a chrono- 
logical e::!^03ition of a developing hope so muchas a grouping 
of material of similar character. 

1. The naUonal tendencies of Messianic proj>hecy , — In 
the case of prophets like Elijah and Elisha the hope 
is hardly more distinct than a belief that the nation 
which worshipped Jehovah would be triumphant over 
its enemies. So far as the records of their teaching 
show, however, there was no expectation of any super- 
human deliverer, or, in fact, any future contemplated 
other than one which presupposed a conquering Israel 
with an equally triumphant Jehovah Eschatological con- 
ceptions were absent, and the new Kingdom was to be 
political in the truest sense. With the approach of the 
more tragic days of the fall of the Northern Kingdom, 
the threatened calamities served as a text for the fore- 
boding of Amos. Hosea’s prophecies of prosperity 
which would come to the nation when it turned from 
idols and alliances with heathen nations to the forgiving 
Jehovah may, as current cnticism Insists, belong to a 
later period than that usually accorded them; but m them 
we find little or nothing of the noble universalism to 
be seen in the promised victory of the seed of the woman 
over the serpent (Gn 3**- **). It is rather a hope ol 
national glory, such as appears in the promise made to 
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Shem ( 92 ?), to Abraham (123), to Jacob (2727-29), and, 
in particular, to Judah (49«'i2) The basis of this great 
expectation is the faith in Jehovah as interpreted by 
the prophets, whether earlier or later. It was incon- 
ceivable to them that the true God should be other than 
ultimately triumphant; cf. the prophecy of Balaam 
(Nu 241’'^®), Song of Moses (Dt 326'io), the expectation 
of ‘the prophet’ (Dt ISis-is). This nationalism is to be 
seen throughout the Messianic hope of the OT, although 
occasional exceptions are to be found, as in Gn 
and in some passages of Ezekiel. 

2, The Afesst’omc hope of the great prophets , — With 
Isaiah began a new development of the Messianic hope, 
primarily through the preaching of dehverance from the 
inevitable catastrophe of the Assyrian conquest. Out 
of the sorrows of the time, born largely, as Isaiah be- 
..eved, from the sins of Jehovah’s people, was to arise 
deliverance. This seems to be the central teaching of 
the great passage, Is Deliverance was to come 

before the expected child could choose between good 
and evil, but by the time he reached maturity the 
greater misery of Assynan invasion should break forth. 
But m the name of the child, Inimanuel, was the pledge 
that Jehovah would ever be with His people and would 
ultimately save -^em; not impossibly through the 
child himself, although nothing is said of Immanuel’s 
share in the accomplishment of the deliverance. Whether 
or not the reference in Is g®- ’ is to Immanuel, it is un- 
questionable that it is to the coming of a descendant 
of David, who should deliver Israel and reign with 
Jehovah’s assistance for ever triumphantly. In that 
glorious time, which was to be inaugurated by the 
Messianic King, would be prosperity hitherto unknown 
(Is llJt-9). The ‘eternity’ of his reign is undoubtedly 
to be interpreted dynasticaUy rather than personally, 
but the king himself clearly is a person, and Jehovah’s 
Spirit, which is to be within him, is just as plainly the 
source of his great success (cf. Is In a similar 

spirit Micah localizes the new Kingdom established 
through Divine guidance m Zion (Mic 41 -®), and declares 
that the King is to come from Bethlehem, that is to say, 
shall be Davidic 

Primarily national as these expectations are, the 
keynote is the deUverance wrought by Jehovah through 
a particular royal person, in whose days righteousness 
and peace are to be supreme in the world because of the 
Hebrew empire. This picture of the royal king became 
one controlling element in the later Messianic hope. 

In this literature, whatever its date may be, there 
appears also the new note of universal peace to be wrought 
by Jehovah. In large measure this peace was conceived 
of as due to the completeness of Jehovah’s conquest of 
the nations in the interests of His people (cf. Is Qi-®). 
But beyond this there can also be seen the hope that 
the very nature of the reign of the new King would 
conduce to an end of war. In such a passage as Is 
111-10 there is struck the keynote of a nobler Messianic 
reign than that possible to the mere conqueror. The 
peace then promised was to come from a knowledge of 
Jehovah as well as from the glones of the Davidic ruler. 

The reformation of Josiah finds an echo in the equally 
exultant expectation of Jeremiah — ^that Jehovah would 
surely place a descendant of David upon the throne, a 
‘righteous branch,' and one who would deliver Israel 
(Jer 33i*"i6). The glory of the restored kingdom was 
to be enhanced by a New Covenant to replace the 
broken covenant of Sinai. This covenant would be 
spiritual, and the relations which it would establish 
between Israel and Jehovah would be profoundly 
religious. Israel would be a servant of Jehovah, who 
would, on His part, forgive His people’s sins (Jer 31®!-®*, 
cf. 331 ^- 22 ). The restoration of Israel, which was thus 
to be accomplished by Jehovah, involved not only 
national honour, but also a new prosperity for the 
priesthood, and new immortality on the part of the 
ndlviduai and the nation. There is no reference, bow- 
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ever, to a personal Messiah Yet if such a passage as 
Dt belongs to this period, it is evident that the 

hope included the expectation of some great person, 
who would be even more sublime than Moses himself. 

3. The Messianic hope during the Erile — The great 
catastrophe which fell upon both the Northern and 
Southern Kingdoms forced the prophets to re-examine 
the relations of national misfoitune to the persistent 
hope of the glorious Kingdom of Jehovah It would 
seem as if at the outset the exiles had expected that 
they would soon return to Palestine, but this hope 
was opposed most vigorously by Ezekiel, and the fall 
of Jerusalem confirmed his teaching. From the despair 
that followed. tb«^ people were rescued by the appear- 
ance of CyT’^., who became the instrument of Jehovah 
in bringing about the return of the remnant to their 
own land. It was trom these dark years that there 
appeared a new type of Messianic hope, national and 
economic, it is true, but also profoundly religious. 
Jehovah would care for His people as the shepherd 
cared for his sheep, and the land to which they would 
return would be renewed (Ezk 34“ - 21 ), while the nations 
would support Israel and fear Jehovah (Is 49^2 m). 
Jehovah would make an everlasting covenant with His 
people (Is 55^'®), but the new nation would not be 
composed of all those who had been swept into exile 
and their descendants. It would rather be a righteous 
community, purified by suffering Thus the hope 
rises to that recognition of the individual which Ezekiel 
was the first to emphasize strongly. 

At this point we have to decide whether the suffering 
Servant of Jehovah is to be interpreted collectively as 
the punfied and vicarious remnant of Israel; or as some 
individual who would stand for ever as a representative 
of Jehovah, and, through his sufferings, punfy and recall 
Israel to that spiritual hfe which would be the guarantee 
of a glorious future; or as the suffering nation itself. The 
interpretation placed upon these ‘Servant’ passages 
(Is 43i-« 49® 6D'» 52«'i® 53i-«) in Rabbinic thought 
was ordinarily not personal, but nationaL It was 
a suffering Israel who was not only to be gloriously 
redeemed, but was also to bring the knowledge of Je- 
hovah and salvation to the world at large. And this is 
becoming the current interpretation to-day. Yet the 
personification is so complete as to yield itself readily 
to the personal application to Jesus made by the early 
Church and subsequent Christian expositors. A vicari- 
ous element, which was to prove of lasting influence, 
is now introduced into Messianic expectation. The 
dehverance was to be through the sufferings of the 
Deliverer. See, further, Servant op the Lord. 

4. ^Messianic' Psalms . — While it is not possible to 
date Ps 2 with any precision, its picture of the 
coming King who shall reign over all the world because 
of the power of Jehovah, is fundamentally political. The 
same is true of Pss 45 and 72. In these Psalms there 
are expressions which could subsequently be used very 
properly to express the expectation of a completed 
Messianic hope, but it would be unwise to read back 
into them a conscious expectation of a definite super- 
human person. The hope at the time of the writing of 
these Psalms was national and political. 

5. The attempt at a Messianic nation . — With the 
return of the exiles from Babylon to Judah attempts 
were made to inaugurate an ideal commonwealth which 
should embody these anticipations. The one great 
pre-requisite of this new nation was to be the observance 
of the Law, which would insure the coming of the Spirit of 
Jehovah upon the new Israel (J1 2*® 29 ^ Hag Zee 2‘-® 
etc., Is 60^ -*9). The coronation of Zerubbabel seemed 
to Haggai and Zechariah the fulfilment of the promise 
that the prince would come from the house of David 
(Hag 2*8, Zee S*). But the new commonwealth was 
thoroughly inefficient, and the Messianic hope seems 
to have become dormant in the struggles of the weak 
State. The literary activity of the years between the 
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ie-building of the Temple and the Maccabsean outbreak 
was, however, if current critical views be correct, full 
of idealistic elements. These expressed themselves in a 
re-working of the older codes and prophecies of the 
Hebrews, under the influence of the faith in the coming 
triumph Jehovah would give His people. The personal 
Deliverer is not descnbed, but the deliverance was 
assured. This genuinely Messiamc hope was not killed 
even by other tendencies to replace prophecy by the 
philosophy of experience. Through ail these years it is 
certain that the fundamental elements of the Messiamc 
hope remained fixed, namely, the ineradicable belief 
that Jehovah would (a) make of the Jewish nation a 
world empire; (&) estabhsh the house of David, (c) 
pumsh the enemies of His chosen people, whether Gen- 
tiles or Jews; and (d) that this glonous future would 
be established by the expression of the Divine power 
in the resurrection, not of the individual from Sheol, 
but of the nation from its misenes. These elements 
were subsequently to develop into the dominant char- 
actenstics of the later Messiamc hope — the Kingdom of 
God, the Davidic King, the Day of Judgment, and the 
Resurrection of the Righteous. 

II. The Messiah of the Jewish literature.— 1 . The nse 
of apocalypse. — The attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to crush out Judaism led to the appearance of a new 
type of rehgious hterature — the apocalypse. The 
ongin of this hterature is a matter of dispute. The 
influence of the Babyloman myth cycles is certainly 
apparent, but the apocalypses, as they stand, have no 
precise analogy in other literature of the period. For 
our present pupose, however, the Importance of the 
apocalypse lies in the fact that it contributed to the de- 
velopment of a new Messianic conception. In the very 
nature of the case the misery of Syrian persecution 
forced ‘the Pious' not only to renewed faith in Jehovah, 
but also to a new sense of the need of prophecy In 
the absence of the genmne prophet, the triumph of Israel 
and the inevitable destruction of Jehovah’s foes were 
foretold by symbol. The pseudonymous literature, 
which thus arose in the course of time, however, came 
to be taken not simply as figures of speech, but as 
possessing an ill-defined literal character (see Apoca- 
iTPTic Literature). 

2. The Messiah of the later canonical books is not well 

defined. The apocalyptic sections of Darnel contain a 
pervasive Messianic element, and in the portrayal of this 
hope we find the first thoroughly elaborated apocalypse 
of Judaism. The international relations of Israel are 
traced, but the historical horizon is bounded by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. A most important element of the future 
as set forth by Daniel is to be seen in the tnumph of 
the kingdom of the saints, whose symbol is a ‘son of 
man,’ over the oppressing kingdoms of Babyloma, 
Media, Persia, and Syria, symbolized by the four beasts. 
There is, however, no sharply distinct personal Messiah 
in these visions, and the expectation is primarily that 
of a genuinely political State established by Jehovah 
ill Palestine, The ‘ day of Jehovah ’ (see Day of the 
Lord) is, however, now elaborately developed into a 
world-judgment, and the lines of future apocalyptic 
Messiamsm are clearly drawn. But it is now to some 
extent expanded by the belief that the righteous, both 
Hebrews and others, would be raised from the dead 
to join in the Kingdom (Dn In this union of 

the idea of the resurrection of the nation with that of 
the individual we find material which was ready to 
grow into the pictures of the later apocalypse, 

3. In the Sibyllinz Oracles the figure of the Messiah 
again is not distinct, but there is a picture (III. 

7®^) of a glonous time when under a Divinely sup- 
ported king (doubtless a member of the Hasmonsean 
house) war was to cease and God was to bless the right- 
eous and punish the widsed. The nations would then 
come under the law of Jehovah, and Jerusalem would 
we the capital of the world-wide empire to be estab- 
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lished miraculously. The other literature of the inter- 
Bibhcal period is not so hopeful, although ben-Sira 
foresees an everlasting Jewish empire under a Davidic 
dynasty (Sir 32is is 33if 37» 47“ 50^). 

4. In the different strata of the Eth. Enoch literature 
the hope of a personal Messiah is presented in some- 
what different degrees of distinctness. In the older 
sections (1-36) of the onginal groundwork (chs. 1-36, 
72-104), the hope, though apocalyptic, is national. 
Here, however, as in the later hterature, attention is 
centred rather on the punishment of the wicked than 
on the development of the new Kingdom. Very 
noteworthy is the fact that both the punishment of the 
wicked and the rewards of the nghteous were to be escha- 
tological. But eschatology, though involving the resur- 
rection, is still somewhat naive. The nghteous are to 
hve 600 years, beget 1000 children, and die in peace 
(ch. 10). Still, the punishment of the wicked is to be 
in Sheol, which has been divided into four sections 
with varying conditions (ch. 22; see Sheol). It is 
obvious, however, that in this early Enoch hterature 
the thought is poetic rather than precise, and m a way 
it marks the transition from the political religious hope 
of the prophets to the transcendental expectations of 
the later apocalypses. 

In the dream visions (chs 83-90) there is a more 
elaborate symbolical account of the suffenngs of the 
Hebrew people under various oppressors. The new age, 
however, is about to be introduced by the Day of Judg- 
ment, when wicked persons — whether men, rulers, or 
angels — are to be cast into an abyss of fire. Then the 
New Jerusalem is to be estabhshed by God. The dead 
are to be raised, the Messiah is to appear, and all men 
are to be transformed into His likeness. These latter 
elements of the hope, however, are somewhat obscurely 
expressed. The Messiah seems to have no particular 
function either of judgment or of conquest. The new 
Kingdom is a direct gift of God. 

In the later chapters of this early section (chs. 90-104) 
the thought becomes more eschatological. The resur- 
rection comes at the end of the Messiamc reign, which is 
to be one of struggle, in which the wicked are to be 
subdued The Messiah is thus more distinct, and is at 
least once called by God ‘my Son.’ 

In the other group of Enoch visions (chs 37-72) the 
transcendental has become to some extent literalized. 
The Messiah is now very prominent, being called ‘son 
of man,’ ‘elect,’ ‘nghteous one.' He is pre-existent, 
and co-judge with God over both the living and the 
dead. The punishment of the enemies of Israel is still 
as prominent as the establishment of the new Kingdom, 
and the latter is descnbed in terms which make it evi- 
dent that the Jews could not conceive of any Kingdom 
of God apart from Palestine. There men and angels are 
to dwell together and rule over a world freed from sin. 

5. In the Book of Jubilees the Messianic hope is all 
but lacking. Angelology and demonology are well de- 
veloped, but apparently the author of the visions con- 
ceived of the Messiamc age as about to dawn, even if 
It had not already begun. Members of that age were to 
live 1000 years, and were to be free from the influence of 
Satan. The Judgment was to close this period, but 
there was to be no resurrection of the body. There is no 
reference to a Messiah, but rather to the conquest of the 
world by a nation that kept Jehovah’s law. 

6. The best-drawn picture of the Messiah in the 
Pharisaic hterature is that of the Psalrns of Sdomon. In 
the 17th and 18th of these the apocalyptic element is 
largely wanting, but there is nothing inconsistent with 
the view of apocalyptic Messiamsm. The Messiah, 
however, is given a position not accorded him else- 
where in pre-Christian Jewish literature. He is neither 
sufferer nor teacher, pre-existent nor miraculously 
bom; he is a mighty king, vice-regent of God, strong 
through the Holy Spirit. He would conquer the world 
without weapons or armies, with the word of his mouth. 
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i.e. miraculously. The capital would be at Jerusalem, 
which would be purged from all heathen, and his sub- 
lects would be nghteous Jews, ‘sons of God.’ 

" 7. The literature of later Pharisaism became very 
strongly apocalyptic, but the figure of a personal Messiah 
IS not always present. In the Assumption of Moses 
there is no personal Messiah mentioned, and God is 
said to be the sole punisher of the Gentiles. The suffer- 
ings of the faithful are treated as an incentive to faith 
in the IGngdom of God. The concrete king of the 
hostile kingdom should be overcome. The enemies of 
God were to be punished in Gehenna, and a glorious 
dispensation for united Israel was to dawn. 

In Slavonic Enoch, hkewise, there is no mention of the 
Messiah or of the resurrection, although the latter is 
doubtless involved in the doctrine of the millennium, 
which this book sets forth. It would appear that both in 
the Assumption of Moses and in Slavonic Enoch the 
central figure is God, the deliverer of His people and 
judge of His enemies, rather than the Messiah. 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch and in Second Esdras, 
however, transcendentalism reaches its final form under 
the influence of the tragedy of the fall of Jerusalem. 
These two books are very probably the different forms 
of cycles of apocalyptic hopes that prevailed among 
the pious Jews. In one cycle a Messiah would slay 
those who had in any way injured the Jewish people, 
and make a Jerusalem already prepared in heaven his 
capital. In the other cycle there is no such glory in 
store for Israel, but there wiU be an end of corruptible 
things, and the estabhshment of a new world-age in 
which the dead shall be raised under the command of 
the Messiah. In Second Esdras the Chnst is conceived 
of as pre-existent, raised from the sea in company with 
Enoch, Moses, and Ehjah; and is addressed by God as 
‘ my Son.’ He destroys the enemies of Israel without 
war, with fire that proceeds from his mouth. The ten 
tribes of Israel return with their brethren to live in the 
New Jerusalem which had come down from heaven. 
Then the Messiah and all mankind die, remaimng dead 
for an entire ‘week’; after that come a general resur- 
rection and judgment, and the fixing of the destinies of 
eternity. God, however, rather than the Messiah, is to 
be judge. 

In these later apocalypses the Chnst plays a large rdle, 
but is manifestly to be subordinated to God. 

III. The Hessiah of popular expectation in NT times. 
— Over against this Messiah of Phansaic hterature, so 
clearly increasingly superhuman in character, must be 
placed the Messianic hope of the people at large. It 
IS difficult to discover this in detail, for the reason that 
it found its way into literature only as a hope that had 
been rejected by the writers. Yet it is possible in some 
passages of Josephus to trace its lise and its tragic 
outcome. The Messianic spirit is undoubtedly to be 
seen in the succession of so-called ‘robbers’ that dis- 
turbed the reigns of Herod i. and his successors; as 
well as in the conspiracies under ‘the ten men’ (Ant. 
XV. vin. 3, 4) and the Kabbis Judas and Matthias (Ant, 
xvn. Vi. 2, 4). With the death of Herod, however, the 
Messianic movement among the masses gathered head- 
way, particularly after the erection of Judaea into a 
procuratorial province (a.d. 6). Judas of Gamala and 
a Pharisee named Zaduc organized a fourth sect co- 
ordinate with the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, and 
incited the people to revolt, because of the census then 
established. There is no evidence, however, that this 
new sect, which is clearly that of the Zealots, had any 
distinct hope of a superhuman Messiah. According to 
losephus (Ant, xviu. i. 1, 6), they said God was to be 
their only ruler and lord. To this new party Josephus 
attributes in large degree the fall of the Jewish State. 
Messianic movements are also to be seen in the attempted 
revolt of the prophet Theudas, in robbers like Eleazar, 
in the Sicaiii (or Assassins), and in ‘the Egyptian,’ 
with whom St. Paul was momentarily identified by 


the chief captain (Ac 2138) Besides these were 
bands of fanatics like those mysterious men mentioned 
by Josephus (BJ ii. i. 2, 3). All these movements 
co-operated to bring about the destruction of the Jewish 
State, for the revolt of 66 must be regarded as distinctly 
Messiamc — a fact perceived by Josephus in the import- 
ant passage BJ vi. v. 4, where it is said ‘ What most 
stirred them up to war was the ambiguous oracle that 
was found also in their sacred writings [doubtless Darnel, 
cf Ant. X. X. 4] that about that time one from their 
country should become ruler of the world.' 

It IS greatly to be regretted that this Messiamc hope 
of the people has not left larger traces ot itself. It is, 
however, not difficult to see in it the more political and 
concrete hopes which the Pharisees expressed in terms 
of the apocalypse. The Zealots, like the Pharisees, 
expected the new Kingdom to be established by CJod 
or His representative the Messiah, but, unlike the 
Pharisees, they were not content to await the Divine 
action. They preferred rather to precipitate deliverance 
by political revolt. The fact that the Messiah is not 
prominent in such hopes does not imply that such a 
person was unexpected. A leader would certainly be 
involved in any revolt, but such a leader would not 
necessarily be superhuman. Yet it would be unsafe 
to say that the Messiah whom the people expected, 
any more than he whom the Phansees awaited, would be 
without Divine appointment and inspiration. He might 
not be, strictly speaking, supernatural, but he would 
certainly be given the Divine Spirit and power to bnng 
deliverance which, without the aid of God, would be 
clearly impossible. The chief difference between the 
Messiamc hope of the Pharisees and that of the Zealots 
and people was probably the lack in the latter of the 
eschatological, transcendental element, such as the 
resurrection from the dead and the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which was so important in the hope of the Phansees. 
How thoroughly social and pohtical this folk-Messiamsm 
became is to be seen m the vanous abortive attempts to 
establish, dunng the revolt of 66, a peasant repubhc, 
as wen as in the destruction of evidence of indebtedness 
and the massacre of the aristocrats. The Pharisaic 
expectation would never have led to violence, but 
rather involved the patient waiting of the faithful for 
the time set by Jehovah. 

IV. The Messiah of the Samaritans.— It would be 
exceedingly helpful, particularly for an understanding of 
Jn 41 -« 2 , if we knew the Samantan Messiamc hope 
with some precision. Unfortunately, there is no litera- 
ture dating from the time of Christ which sets this 
forth. So far, however, as it can be recovered from 
later sources, and particularly from the present high 
priest of the Samaritans, it would seem that the ex- 
pectation did not include the Davidic King of Judaism, 
but centred rather about the prophecy of Dt of the 
prophet God was to raise up like unto Moses. This 
prophet, according to the Samantan belief, was to be 
‘the Converter,’ who would bring moral and religious 
truth to light. At the same time, they believed tha+ 
the Gentiles would be subjected to him, would believe 
in him and the holy Law, and in the sanctuary of Mt. 
Gerizim. There seems to have been no expectation of 
miraculous powers to be exercised by the prophet; but 
concerning this, as in fact about other particulars of 
the Samaritan hope, no statement can be made with 
absolute certainty. 

V. The Messiali of Eabbixiism. — Subsequent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Pharisaism developed rapidly 
into its final stage of Rabbinism. The two tendencies 
which are so marked in Pharisaism — one towards strict 
legalism, the other towards Messianic idealism-— were then 
codified and systematically elaborated. The develop- 
ment of the Messianic expectation, however, was to some 
extent shaped by the need of combating the Messianic 
interpretations of Christianity. Traces of this influence 
are undoubtedly to be found in the Targum on Is 53. 
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and in 2 Esdras, but they are also to appear in litera- 
ture that was clearly subjected to Chnstian redaction. 
The Messiah was generally regarded as a descendant 
of David. He was to free Israel from the power of the 
heathen world, kill Its emperor of the kingdom of evil, 
and set up his own Kingdom He was regarded also as 
pre-existent, not merely ideally, but actually For a 
merely ideal pre-existence is not to be argued fiom 
the well-known saying including the seven things created 
before the world was made. The name here undoubtedly 
implies personahty, and in some of the later Jewish 
writings this pre-existent state is somewhat minutely 
described He is to be hidden until he appears, but 
the obvious inconsistencies of view were never fully 
systematized. 

Doubtless because of the Messianic arguments of 
Christians, based upon such passages as Is 53, the 
Rabbis were forced to the recognition of the idea of 
the suffering Messiah. In this recogmtion, however, 
no change was made in the conception of the Messiah 
the son of David, but the belief came to involve a second 
Messiah the son of Joseph. His ofi&ce and person are 
not descnbed in detail, but later Rabbimc teaching held 
that he would appear before the coming of the Messiah 
the son of David, would gather faithful Jews to him, 
defeat his people’s enemies, and establish a great empire 
with Its capital and temple at Jerusalem. Thereafter 
some one of the various transcendental enemies of Israel, 
like Gog and Magog, would defeat and slay him. Then 
the Messiah son of David would come and resurrect 
the Messiah son of Joseph, and estabhsh the great and 
more permanent Messianic Kingdom This conception 
of the Messiah son of Joseph, however, has never played 
a very large r61e in Rabbimc Messiamsm, and must be 
regarded in the light of a concession to Chnstian oppo- 
nents rather than as a really formative influence. The 
older hope of the Messiah son of David is that dominant 
among orthodox Jews, who still a^t his coming, which 
is to follow the appearance of Elijah (Mai 3' 4® «). 

VI. The Messiah of the NT, — As its very name indi- 
cates, Christiamty centres about the belief that Jesus 
was the Messiah. The definition of that word as 
applied to Jesus is one about which there is some 
difference of opinion. Conceivably it might be (a) that 
of Pharisaic Messiamsm; (6) something altogether new; 
or, more probably, (c) the old conception modified by 
certain new elements. 


In discovering what the Messianic conceptions of the 
NT are, it is necessary to avoid a dogmatic attitude of mind, 
and to come to the discussion from the historioal-exegetical 
point of view. In such a method the point of departure is 
the presupposition that current beliefs and definitions were 
used by Jesus and His disciples wherever such thoughts and 
definitions are not distinctly changed or abrogated. A 
disregard of this primary principle m historical method has 
too frequently been the cause of false perspective and 
anachronistic conclusions as regards NT thought. 


1. Jesus* conception of Messiahship . — That Jesus 
conceived of Himself as a Messiah seems to be beyond 
question, if the saying of Mk 14“* ® is regarded as his- 
torical. But such a conclusion does not rest wholly 
upon a single saying. His words concerning His con- 
quest of Satan (Mk 3®*^) are altogether consonant 
with the conception of Himself as Christ; and His 
assent to the confession of the Apostles at Caesarea 
Philippi is a practical acceptance of the title (Mk 
which has been made more explicit in Mt Lk 

His answer to the inquiry of John the Baptist 
as to whether He were the Coming One (Mt 
Lk ) can be interpreted only as affirmative. The 
question was genmnely Messianic, and the Scripture 
which He used (Is 3,5® ®) was given a Messianic inter- 
pretation by the Rabbis. To ^ ve it any other than a 
Messianic implication is to render the whole episode 
unintelligible. It is to be noticed further that this 
saying is not exposed to the difficulties which inhere in 
some of the apocalyptic sayings attributed to Jesus, 


or in the repeated Messianic designations of the Fourth 
Gospel 

It is easy by a process of subjective criticism to remove 
such from the field of discussion, butsuch piocedure 

is arbitrary in view of the facts already adduced. It is true 
that in the Synoptic Gospels Jesus does not at the beginning 
of the Gahlfpan ministry go about the country announcing 
that He is the Christ, but neither does He undertake this sort 
of propaganda according to the Johannine source. And it 
should not be overlooked that in any case His words in the 
synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 416-30, Mt IS®*-®®, Mk 6^-®), 
which can best be interpreted as an exposition of His con- 
ception of His Messiahship, were uttered in the early part 
of His ministry. While some allowance may be made for 
the Johannine accounts of the early acceptance of Jesus as 
Christ, there is no reason why the ascription of the title to 
Him by the disciples might not have been made at the 
begmmng of the ministry in the same futurist sense as is 
involved in the obvious Messianic definition imphed in the 
questions of the sons of Zebedee m the Synoptic cycle 
(Mk 10®®-*®). The fact that Jesus accepted such mter- 
pretations of His future makes it plain that He regarded 
Himself as Chnst, at least in the sense that He was to do 
Messianic work in the future. 

This, however, brings us face to face with the question 
as to how far Jesus apphed to Himself the eschatological 
Messianic hopes of His people, and how far He developed 
an original Messiamc ideal. As yet no consensus of 
scholars has been reached on this very difficult point. 
Certain things, however, seem to be established, (a) 
Jesus was not regarded generally as the Christ, but 
rather as a prophet and miracle-worker. He certainly 
refused to commit Himself to the Messianic programme 
of the Zealots. He rejected the title ‘Son of David’ 
(Mk 12®5), and refused to be made a king, or to use 
physical force m bnngmg in the Kingdom of God (Jn 
6“; cf Mt 4«-io, Lk 4®-«, Mk 14*’ *®)- (5) Unless all 

reference by Jesus to the future in terms of eschatology 
is to be demed (a decision impossible for reasonable 
cnticism), He certainly thought of Himself as returning 
m the near future to establish a Kingdom that was 
eschatological. 

Although it is probable that the writers of the (>ospi^ 
have imported eschatological references into the sasdngs of 
Jesus, it is impossible to remove them altogether. If, as is 

g robable, Jesus conceived of the Kingdom as the ^t of 
fod, for whose coming men were to prepare, it is inevitable 
that His Messianic career would have been regarded as 
future as truly as the Kingdom itself (cf. Mt 6^°, Mk 9S 
Lk 1232, Mt 25, Mk 14«i 62. Mk 13, 1 Th Mt 192*. 
Lk 2236). 

(c) But although the coming of the Kingdom, with 
the attendant Judgment, was still m the future, Jesus 
cannot be said to have conceived of His mission wholly 
in terms of eschatology. He had broken with Pharisa- 
ism too completely to warrant our attnbuting to Him 
a priori complete subjection to any Phansaic conception. 
If there is anything that stands out in the expression of 
Jesus* self-consciousness, it is that His experience of 
God was superior to that of a prophet. While in the 
Sjmoptic Gospels He does not use exphdtly the terms 
‘Christ’ or ‘Son of God’ of Himself, His reticence in 
the use of terms is balanced by His conception of His own 
relation to the Kingdom of God. He was the ‘ Son of 
Man,’ %.e , in accordance with Dn 7^*, He was the type 
of the coming Kingdom. If, as is undoubtedly the 
case, He maintained reserve in Ehs preaching in making 
explicit claims concerning Messiahship, such reserve 
is easily explained as a preventive against those mis- 
apprehensions with which people would have been sure 
to regard His work. The spirit of the Lord was upon 
Him to enable Him to do certain deeds which it was 
expected the Christ would perform. He was gathering 
disciples who, as His followers, were to share in the 
coming Kingdom. In a word, because of the Divine 
Spirit embodied in His own self-consciousness, He was 
already engaged in the work of saving God’s people, 
(d) The connecting link between the Messianic career of 
service and the Messianic career of glory was His death. 
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No fair criticism can doubt that Jesus saw in these 
two supreme experiences elements of His work as 
Saviour. Only thus can we mterpret His saying at the 
Last Supper and His repeated prophecies to His fol- 
lowers (Mk 1424 881-91 9^-^, Mt 12« Lk 12«- «). Thus 
He fulfilled in Himself the Messianic picture of the 
Suffering Servant of Is 53. (e) In conclusion, it appears 
that Jesus' conception of Himself as Messiah was that 
He was the One in whom God Himself was revealing 
Himself as the Saviour of those who would accept Him 
as the Father. The teaching of Jesus from this point 
of view becomes something more than theoretical 
ethics and religion, and is seen to be an exposition of His 
own Messianic self-consciousness. Even in His humilia- 
tion and in His sufferings He was the Divinely em- 
powered Saviour. If His faith in the ultimate triumph 
of that salvation took the form of the eschatology of His 
people, it does not thereby lose any of its sigmficance. 
By His sufferings God's righteous Servant did justify 
many, and by His death on the cross He did draw men 
to Him, With His resurrection began a new era in 
religious expenence, which revealed the realities of 
those pictures of that transcendental ‘age to come’ in 
which current Messianism clothed the glories of the 
Divine deliverance. 

In short, Jesus modified the conception of the Messiah 
fundamentally: (1) by recognizing in His own experience 
vicanous suffering as a part of the Divine deliverance, 
but even more (2) by EQs insistence on the universal 
fatherliness of God, which transformed salvation from 
something ethnic and national into a salvation from sin 
and death of all those who accept Him as the Christ; 
i.e. who by faith reproduce in their lives that dynamic 
union with God, which was the source of the power which 
He Himself exhibited in His life and resurrection. 

2. The conception of the Messiah among the Apostles . — 
In general the Apostles may be said to have believed 
Jesus to be the Messiah in the sense that (a) in His 
earthly period of humiliation He was anointed with God’s 
Spirit; (5) that He had not done the stnctly Messianic 
work during His earthly career; (c) that He had been 
declared the Chnst by His resurrection; and (d) that, 
though now in authority in heaven, He would return to 
deliver His people, establish a Kingdom, and hold the 
world-judgment which was to be preceded by the resur- 
rection of believers, if not of all men, 

(1) In the primitive Church of Jerusalem expectation 
centred about the eschatological concept of judgment 
and deliverance. As appears from the speech of St, 
Peter at Pentecost (Ac 214*42), as well as from other 
addresses from the early chapters of Acts, the disciples 
believed that the new age was about to dawn. They 
were hving in ‘the last days’ of the pre-Messianic age. 
The Christ had appeared, but had been killed, had 
ascended to heaven after His resurrection, thence He 
had sent the Holy Spint to those who believed that He 
was the Christ, thus fulfilling the prophecy of J1 228-s2 
(which, however, had not been thus interpreted by the 
Pharisees). The Resurrection had not made Him the 
Chnst, but had decisively shown that He was the One 
whom God had made Lord and Chnst (Ac 2“). In the 
primitive Church the Messianic dehverance was limited 
to the commonwealth of Israel. If the Gentiles were to 
share in the Messianic deliverance, they had need to be 
circumcised and join the Jewish community (Ac 150- 

Just how far disciples like St. Peter and St. John were 
committed to this stnctly Jewish t3^e of Messianic expecta- 
tion it is difficult to say. It would, however, be unfair to 
hold that they represented the so-called ‘party of the 
circumcision' which combated St. Paul in his removal of 
all conditions of salvation beyond faith in Jesus as Christ. 
It should not be overlooked, moreover, that even in the 
primitive J erusalem Church the death of Jesus was regarded 
as a part of the Messianic programme of deliverance, though 
there is no distinct theory of the Atonement formulated. 

(2) St. Paul’s conception of the Messiah, (i.) This is 
311 marked advance upon that of the primitive Church. 
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He was at one with the Jerusalem community in holding 
that the Kingdom had not yet come, and that Jesus 
would soon return from heaven to establish it. He 
built into his Messianic conception, however, a number 
of important elements, some of which were denved from 
Judaism. These elements were (a) the vicanous nature 
of the death of Chnst; (6) the pre-existence of Jesus 
as Chnst; (c) the doctrine of the second Adam, i.e. that 
Jesus in His resurrection was the type of the risen 
humanity, as Adam was the type of physical humanity; 
(d) the more or less complete identification of Jesus with 
the Spirit who came to the disciples, as distinct from 
having been sent by Jesus to the disciples. 

(u.) It is not difficult to see, therefore, why it was 
that St. Paul’s chief interest did not lie in the career ofthe 
histoncal Jesus as a teacher and miracle-worker, but 
rather in the Divine, risen Christ who maintained spiritual 
relations with His followers. To have made the teaching 
of Jesus the centre of his thought would have been to 
replace the legahsm of the Law by the legalism of a 
new authority. St. Paul was evidently acquainted with 
the teaching of Jesus, but his message was not that of a 
completed ethical philosophy, but a gospel of good news 
of a salvation possible to all mankind, through faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah. The Pauline gospel to the un- 
converted (see Ac l3^«-4i 148-17 171-3) started with the 
expectation of Messiamc judgment, presented the 
crucified Jesus as declared the Christ by His resurrec- 
tion, proved it by the use of OT prophecy and closed 
with the exhortation to his hearers to become reconciled 
to God, who was ready to forgive and save them. In 
his thought salvation consisted in the possession, through 
the mdwelling Holy Spint of God, of the sort of life 
which the risen Jesus already possessed. Morality was 
the expression in conduct of this regenerate life. 

(hi.) The Pauline Christ is Divine, and His work is 
twofold. First, it is to be that of the Messiah of Jewish 
eschatology. The Apostle utilizes many of the elements 
of the Messianism of the Pharisees, e.g. the two ages, 
the world-judgment, the trumpet to raise the dead, 
the sorrows of ‘the last days.’ But he also made 
a distinct addition to Messianic thought (a) by his 
emphasis upon the relation of the death of Jesus to 
the acquittal of the believer m the eschatological 
judgment, and (6) in his formulation of a doctrine of 
the resurrection by the use of the histoncal resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. The argument in this latter case rests on 
two foundations — testimony and the implications of 
Christian expenence. The Christian is to be saved 
from death, the wages of sin, after the manner of his 
risen Lord, who had borne death on his behalf. Thus 
the Pauline Chnstology is essentially sotenological. 
Its speculative elements are wholly contnbutory to the 
exposition of the certainty and the reasonableness of 
the coming deliverance. Clothed though it is in Jewish 
vocabularies and conceptions, the Pauline conception of 
Christ and His work has for its foci the historical Jesus 
and Christian experience. The concepts inherited from 
Judaism do not give rise to his belief in the resurrec- 
tion, but his confidence in the historicity of that event 
gives rise to his Christology. — Secondly, conceiving thus 
of Jesus as the supreme King of those whom He had 
delivered, the Pauline conceptions of His relations with 
the Church followed naturally. God was not to con- 
demn those who had voluntarily undertaken to prepare 
for the Kingdom when it should appear. They were 
‘justified’ through their faith in Jesus as Christ. But 
could the King of that coming Kingdom ‘be indifferent 
to those who were justified, had already received the 
Holy Spirit as a first instalment of the future blessing, 
and were daily awaiting His reappearance? The Christ 
was the ‘Head’ of the Church in ‘the last days,’ just 
as truly as, in the ‘coming age,’ He would be King. 
His supremacy over the Church consisted not merely 
in that its original nucleus was composed of His dis- 
ciples, but also in that He had instituted its simple 
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ntes, established the details of its organization by 
giving to its members varying gifts of the Spirit, over- 
sees Its affairs, and is present within it. In fact, so 
intimate is His relation with the Church, that Christians 
may be said to be in Him, and He in them. 

From this union of the believer with his Lord (gener- 
ally mediated in the Pauhne thought by the presence 
of the Holy Spirit) comes the consummation of the 
salvation of the individual. Since He had triumphed 
over death, the believer in whom the Holy Spirit lived 
might also expect the gift of that spiritual body which 
was one element of the salvation wrought by Jesus in 
the case of the individual. 

(IV.) Yet St. Paul would not say that the Christ was 
to reign eternally. After He had completed His work 
of Messianic deUverance, had finally conquered sin and 
death, and had established His glorious age, He was 
to give up the Kingdom to the Father that God might 
be all and in all (1 Co 15*4). Thus, while the Pauline 
sotenological thought is Chnsto-centric, his theology is 
Theo-centnc. Jesus is Christ in the sense that through 
Him God accomphshes the salvation of His people — 
with St. Paul no longer the Jewish nation, but individuals 
who, because of their relations with the Dehverer, 
have been wrought into a unity on earth and await an 
even nobler unity in heaven. 

(3) In post-Pauhne Apostolic thought the Messianic 
concept is still central, but in its development we notice 
two tendencies (a) There is the tendency, already 
present in primitive and Pauhne Chnstianity, to find 
confirmation of the Messianic dignity of Jesus in the 
OT prophecies. With their recollections of the historical 
career of Jesus, the Apostles saw in the OT Messianic 
meanings which had eluded the Pharisees. They 
did not, it is true, disregard those passages which set 
forth the royal dignity of the Christ, but they were 
far more concerned m arguing for the Messianic signifi- 
cance of those passages which foretold the victory of 
God’s Anointed over death and the vicarious nature of 
His sufferings. Thus such passages as Ps 110 and 
Is 53 were seen to supplement each other in teaching 
the consonance of the Messianic digmty with suffering. 

As Christian thought developed, this tendency to 
find Messianic references in the OT set practically no 
limits to itself. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
essential features of the entire Hebrew cult are viewed 
as foreshadowings of the career and the glories of the 
Christ. In the prophetic fulfilments noticed by the 
writer of the First Gospel, the prophecy of the birth 
of a son to ‘ the virgin ’ (Is 7^*) and the recall of Israel 
from Egypt (Hos IP) are also seen to be prophecies 
of the experience of Jesus (Mt 1“ 2^®). The same was 
true of more incidental matters, such as His name 
and His description as the Nazarene (Mt 22®), while 
the experience of Jonah was regarded as a type of His 
burial and resurrection (12*®). Particularly was it 
seen that His vicarious character was foretold. In 
the Book of Revelation the Messianic future of Jesus 
and His Kingdom was still further elaborated by the 
copious utilization of apocalyptic thought. In the 
Apostolic Fathers the use of the OT as the basis for 
Chnstological thought involved an arbitrary exegesis 
which extended far beyond the limits of proper method- 
ology; and events in the life of Jesus were found pre- 
dicted in sayings and events quite unused by the 
Apostles. 

(i») The second tendency in post-Pauline Christo- 
logical interpretation is to re-state the Messianic signifi- 
cance of Jesus in terms of current philosophy. The 
most pronounced illustration of this is to be seen in 
the Johanmne literature. Here the Christ is identified 
with the Logos, and His entire career is viewed as an 
illustration of the great conflict between light and dark- 
ness, life and death, the powers of Satan and the powere 
of God. In the Epistle to the Hebrews a tendency is 
lo be seen towards the metaphysical conception of 
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Jesus as the Son of God — a tendency which was tt 
find its outcome m the theological formulations of the 
3id and 4th centuries. 

But in both these tendencies the fundamental con- 
ception of Messiahship is maintained. God is in Jesus 
reconcihng the world to Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes to those who accept Him, and already engaged 
in the work of their salvation. The elemental concep- 
tion of the Messiah thus passed over into Christian 
thought. It carried with it, it is true, the figures of 
that interpretation which was born of the development 
of the Hebrew and Jewish thought. But these figures 
are not the essential element of Christiamty. That is 
rather the message which the prophets themselves had 
applied exclusively to Israel, viz. that God would save 
His people through some personality in whom His 
spirit was particularly resident to empower Him for 
the work of salvation. Thus in the history of Jesus 
and in Christian expenence this Divine salvation is set 
forth, not as ab extra, but as the result of the in- working 
of God m human hves, to which He comes through 
the mediation of faith in Jesus, His supreme revelation. 
To formulate and vindicate the message of this salvation 
IS to exhibit the content of the gospel. 

Shailer Mathews. 

METE. — ‘To mete* is ‘to measure,* and a ‘mete- 
yard’ (Lev 19®®) is a merchant’s measuring-stick. 

METHEG-AMMAH.— • David took Metheg-ammah out 
of the hand of the Phihstines’ (2 S 8^ AV and RVm). 
RV tr. ‘the bridle of the mother-city,’ which has been 
interpreted to mean authority over the metropolis, or 
the suzerainty exercised by the Phihstines, — ^it being 
assumed that Gath was the leading city. In all prob- 
ability the text is corrupt beyond restoration. See, 
further, ExpT, Oct. 1899, p. 48, and Feb. 1906, p. 215. 

W. F. Cobb. 

METHXJSEliAH. — A Sethite, the father of Lamech, 
Gn (P), 1 Oh 1®, Lk 3®7 «Methushael in J’s genealogy, 
418. The name Is Interpreted by Holzlnger as ‘ man of 
the javelin ' — a fitting name for a time when the earth 
was full of violence. 

METHUSHAEL. — A Oainite, the father of Lamech, 
Gn 41 ® (J); Methuselah m P’s genealogy The 

interpretations of the name are vanous. 

MEtJNZM. — See Maani, Maon, Min^bans. 

MET7ZAL. — Ezk 27^® AVm. See Uzal. 

ME-ZAHAB (‘waters of gold’). — Father of Matred 
and grandfather of Mehetabel the wife of Hadar (Hadad) , 
one of the kings of Edom (Gn 36®®), The name fifc- 
eahah is much more like that of a place than of a person. 
Holzinger suggests that it is the same name as appears 
in a corrupted form in Dt 1^ as Dizahab (wh. see). 

MEZOBAITE. — One of David’s heroes is called in 
1 Ch 11®^ ‘ Jaasiel the Mezobaite.’ The text is doubtful. 

MIBHAR, — In 1 Ch 11®® one of David’s heroes 
appears as ‘Mibhar the son of Hagri.’ The parallel 
passage 2 S 23®« reads, ‘of Zobah, Bani the Gadite/ 
which is probably the correct text. 

MIBSAM.—!, A son of Ishmael (Gn 26i8<-*l Ch I"). 
2. A Simeonite (1 Ch 4“). 

MIBZAR (‘fortification*). — *duke* of Edom 
(Gn 36« = 1 Ch 1®*). 

MICA.— 1. Son of Merib-baal (Mephibosheth), 2 S 9W; 
caUed in 1 Ch S®^* 9®««- Micah. See Micah, No. 3. 
2. Son of Zichri (1 Ch 9“, Neh ll^’) -Mficaiah of 
Neh 12®®. 3« One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 1011). 

MICAH, MICAIAH (‘Who is Uke Jahweh?’).— This 
name, which occurs at least twelve times in the OT, and 
is a woman’s name as well as a man’s, is spelt in three 
different ways; the full name is Micajahu, a partially 
shortened form is Micaiah, while a still shorter form is 
Mtcah. The more important of those who bore this 
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name are the following — 1. Micah, a dweller in the lull- 
country of Ephraim; he stole from his mother eleven 
hundred pieces of silver, which, however, he returned 
on hearing the curse which his mother pronounced 
against the thief. With pait of the returned silver 
his mother causes an image to be made, which Micah 
sets up in his house; he then consecrates one of his sons 
a priest. But a Levite, named Jonathan, comes to | 
the house of Micah while journeying; Micah induces 
him to be his priest instead of the son whom he had first 
consecrated. During this time the Danites send out | 
five men to search for a suitable locality wherein to 
settle down; these five men come to the house of Mic^, 
and while staying there they recognize the Le^te. On 
their return they report that they have found a place 
for their tribe to dweU in. The whole ‘family’ of the 
Damtes then set out, and come to take possession of 
the district they intend to make their home. On their 
coming into the neighbourhood of Micah ’s dwelling- 
place, the five men who had already been there come 
and persuade Micah ’s Levite to join them, and to 
biing with him Micah’s ephod, teraphim, and graven 
image. Micah follows after them, but protests in vain, 
for he is warned that if he attempts to regain his priest 
and lost treasures by force he will lose his goods and his 
hfe; he therefore returns home without them (Jg 17. 18). 
This very interesting narrative has undoubtedly a basis 
in fact, it records — though later editors have some- 
what altered its original form— how the sanctuary m 
Dan first came to be established (see esp. Jg 
2. Mtcaiah, the son of Imlah; a prophet of Jahweh 
who is called by Ahab, at the request of Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah, to prophesy concerning the result of a 
projected expedition against the Syrians. In reply to 
Abah’s inquiry Micaiah first prophesies smoothly; but 
Ahab bids him speak nothing but the truth; thereupon 
he foretells the disaster that is to befall the allied armies 
of Israel and Judah if they go up to Ramoth-gilead to 
battle. The parable which the prophet then utters is 
a terrible indictment against the ‘lying prophets’ of 
Israel; the blow which one of them thereupon gives him 
is answered by a further prophecy, this time directed 
against the false prophet who gave the blow. Micaiah 
is then commanded to be imprisoned until the king 
returns in peace; but, undaunted, the prophet replies, ‘If 
thou return at all in peace, Jahweh hath not spoken by 
me.* The sequel showed Micaiah to have prophesied 
truly (1 K 22). 3. Micah, the son of Mephibosheth 
a Ch 940f. [2 s Mica]). 4. Micaiah, one of the 
teachers sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the command- 
ments of Jahweh in the cities of Judah (2 Oh 17D. 
6. Micaiah, the son of Gemariah, and a contemporary 
of Jeremiah, who heard Baruch reading out the proph- 
ecies of Jeremiah, and then spoke of them to the 
princes who were assembled in the scribe’s chamber (Jer 
36®-i3), perhaps identical with the Micaiah of 2 K 22^* 
and the Micoh of 2 Ch 34*0. 6. One of the pnests who 
took part in the dedication of the wall (Neh 12^0 . Other 
less important bearers of the name are mentioned in 
1 Ch 5® 23*0 (cf. 24«*0, 2 Ch 13® (see Maacah, 4), Neh 
IQu 123S. [I Ch 9^® Mica] « Jth 6*®. For the prophet 
Micah see the following article. W. 0. E. Obstebley. 


MIOAH.— The Morashtite, one of the four prophets 
of the 8th century b.c. whose writings have survived. 
Probably his prophecy does not extend beyond the first 
three chapters of the Book of Micah (see next art.). 
According to the general interpretation of 1®, Micah 
prophesied, at least in part, before the destruction of 
Samaria, which took place in b.c. 722; though some 
place his prophetic activity entirely in the years 705-701. 
In any case, he prophesied a generation or so later than 
Amos, later also than Hosea; but he was contemporary 
with Isaiah, and his activity coincides with the mid- 
career of Isaiah, or its close, according as we accept the 
one or the other of the two views just mentioned. 


He was a native of Moresheth (p, Jer 26*®), a place 
which, if we identify it, as we probably should, with 
Moresheth-gath (Mjc D^), lay m the Shephglah of Judah, 
a fertile country with views over the Phihstme country 
to the Mediterranean, and backed by the loftier hills 
which rise to the plateau on which Jerusalem is placed. 
The home of Micah thus lay a good day’s journey from 
the capital, which, if we may judge from the vividness 
of his descriptions, he must frequently have visited 

How Micah worked we are not told; that he spoke 
in pubhc, and that perhaps both at home and in Jeru- 
salem, is probable in the light of what is known of Amos 
and Isaiah; and, guided by the same analogy, we may 
suppose that he himself summarized his teaching in 
writing (Mic 1-3 in the main). 

Of the call of Micah we have no details, but he under- 
stood his duty as prophet to consist in ‘declaring to 
Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his sm’ (3®), and 
the doom which these involved. This transgression 
is centralized in the capitals — Samaria and Jerusalem 
(15 ‘What IS the sin (so LXX) of Judah? Is it not 
Jerusalem?'; cf. 3fi>*i*). The rising buildings and the 
growing magmficence of Jerusalem in Hezekiah’s day 
spoke to him of the grinding down of the poor by which 
the wealth needed for such works had been obtained. 
It IS more especially the leading and ruling classes that 
Micah upbraids — ^the wealthy land-proprietors who 
squeeze out the smaller holders (2^® ; cf. Is 5®), the 
judges and officials (S^-^), the prophets (3®® ), and the 
pnests; they have wholly misunderstood Jahweh; in 
the very pursuit of injustice and inhumanity they rely 
on His presence for safety 1 With Micah as with 

Isaiah, Amos, and Hosea, Jahweh is thus essentially 
a righteous God, offended by man's moral sins, pleased 
only with a moral life; the ethical is the essential 
element in His personality. Brief as is his prophecy, 
this IS clear, and the deep impression made by his work 
IS evident from the narrative in Jer 26. G. B. Gray. 

MIOAH, BOOK OP. — The Book of Micah stands in 
EV sixth in order of the so-called Minor Prophets. 
In the LXX it stood third, preceded only by Hosea 
and Amos. EV in its arrangement follows the Hebrew 
Bible. In the Hebrew Bible the Book of Micah is the 
sixth section of a collection of prophecies already known 
about B.c. 380 as ‘the Twelve Prophets’ (Sir 49^®). 
This Book of ‘the Twelve Prophets’ cannot have 
been compiled earlier than the 6th cent, b.c., for it 
contains the Book of Malachi, and it probably was not 
compiled till towards the close of the 3rd century b c. 
For the history of the Book of Micah pnor to its in- 
clusion in this compilation we must rely entirely on 
internal evidence, except for any conclusions which 
may be drawn from Jer 26^’®*. It appears certain 
that the section of the Book of the Twelve Prophets 
entitled Micah consists in part of prophecies of Micah 
the Morashtite (see preced. art.), a contemporary of 
Isaiah, and in part of prophecies of later date; but the 
determination of what are the later prophecies is not in 
every case equally easy or sure. 

The book divides into three clearly marked sections — 
chs. 1-3, Prophecies of Judgment for sin (exception 
21*0; chs. 4. 6, Prophecies of Promise (mainly, if not 
entirely); chs. 6. 7, more miscellaneous in character, 
but containing in ch. 7 confessions of national sin. 

The first of these sections contains, and for the most 
part consists of, prophecies of Micah. The allusion to 
Samaria (which was destroyed in 722) as still standing, 
and the accordance of the other conditions presupposed 
with what IS otherwise known of the latter half of the 
Sth cent, b.c., would suffice to prove this; but we also 
possessearly external evidence that Micah was the author 
of a sajring occurnng in this section of the book. At 
the close of the following century (b.c. 608) the prophet 
Jeremiah was denounced by the priests and prophets 
as worthy of death, because he had predicted the 
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struction of Jerusalem, but certain elders cited against 
the priests and prophets the precedent of Micah the 
Morashtite, who had made a similai prediction in the 
days of Hezekiah, and yet, so far from being put to 
death, had led his people to repentance; in citing this 
case the speakers quote the words with which Mic 3 
closes (see Jer 26, esp. vv.^^-’®). Of course, the citation 
of this single verse does not prove that even the first 
three chapters of the Book of Micah were then in cir- 
culation in their present form-, but the narrative in 
Jeremiah shows that Micah, a century after he prophesied, 
ranked as a prophet of judgment, and Micah 1-3 is pre- 
eminently prophecy of judgment. The two verses (2^21 ) 
which interrupt the general tenor of chs, 1-3 with a 
promise, represent Israel as scattered, and appear to pre- 
suppose the Exile; they are certainly not part of the 
preceding prophecy, and probably are an insertion in 
the book after the time of Jeremiah. It is held by 
some that the Book of Micah known to Jeremiah’s 
contemporaries also lacked the following portions of 
chs. 1-3: — l^-6a 10*18 25. Note, for example, that 

1® stands most awkwardly before l^, which may give 
the reason for 1®, but certainly not for I’. Yet the 
grounds given for deleting these passages in order 
to recover the earliest form of the Book of Micah are 
by no means in all cases equally conclusive. For the 
teaching of Micah, see preceding article. 

Two not quite identical questions now naturally 
arise: Did the Book of Micah in the time of Jeremiah 
extend beyond ch. 3? Do chs. 4-7 contain any proph- 
ecies of Micah? The answers, so far as they can 
be given, must rest mainly on internal evidence. What 
suggestion the narrative of Jer 26 offers in this connexion 
may best be put in the form of a question. Could 
the elders have cited (Jer 26^8) the words of Mic 3^2 
if those words were then, as now, immediately followed 
(Mic 41-0 by a glowing description of the future glory 
of Jerusalem? Would they not thereby have given 
the priests an opening to say that Micah’s life was 
spared because he repented of his blasphemy against 
their city and spoke of its glory? 

Chs. 4. 5 appear to be a cento of brief prophecies, 
several of them being fragments as follows: 4‘-«‘ s 
6-8 9. 10. 11-13. 51. 2-6. 7-9. 10-14, The first of thcsc (41-<) 
stands also in the Book of Isaiah (22*4). Neither in 
Isaiah nor in Micah is the passage connected either with 
what precedes or with what follows; owing to mistransla- 
tion, RV indeed suggests that 4^-'* is the contrast to 3^2; 
but for ‘but’ in 4^ must be substituted ‘and’ as in RV 
itself in Is 22. The verses contain a prophetic poem 
of 20 short lines (two of which were omitted in Isaiah) ; as 
the same Psalm (14-53) was included in two separate 
collections of Psalms, so this poem was not unreasonably 
thought worthy by two editors of prophetic hterature 
to be included in their collections. It is impossible to 
examine here in detail the remaining sections of these 
chapters; some seem, if naturally interpreted, to pre- 
suppose the dispersion of Israel at the Exile; see e.g. 
46-8 57^ where promises of a bnght future are made to 
Israel, who has already been reduced to a remnant; 
some passages contain the expectation of a judgment 
on the nations in general (412 5^5)^ which is certainly 
more conspicuous in the later prophets than in those 
of the age of Micah; in 411-12 gion seems to be regarded 
as inviolable — a point of view strikingly different from 
that with which Micah was popularly identified (Mic 3“, 
Jer 2818), In Si^-i^ there is little or nothing incon- 
sistent with an eighth century origin; read by them- 
selves, without v.18, they are not necessarily a prophecy 
of promise, but rather of judgment. Here (and per- 
chance in 51), if anywhere in chs. 4. 5, we may look for 
Micah’s work; for though so early an origin of these 
verses is not certain, neither is it certain that they are 
a piece of late reproductive prophecy. 

Turning next to chs. 6, 7, we remark first that since 
Ewaid the allusion to sacrificing the firstborn, and 
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certain other features, have been commonly considered 
to point to the period of Manasseh as that m which 
chs 6 7 were written — a date which would not quite 
necessarily exclude Micah’s authorship, for Manasseh 
began to reign about 695 b.c. 

In 61-8 some points, such as the use of ‘burnt-offer- 
ing’ (not ‘ sin-offering ’) and the nature of the allusion 
to Balaam, may be more easily explained if the passage 
be at least pre-exilic. The classical prophetic definition 
of religion with which this section closes (6®), though it 
embraces and summanzes the fundamental teaching of 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, does not pass beyond it — > 
a fact which is thoroughly compatible with Ewald’s 
theory, though not, of course, in itself a proof of its 
correctness. 

But It is more than doubtful whether chs 6. 7 should 
be treated as a single prophecy; 69-^5 and 7^-^, though 
scarcely a continuation of 6i-8, are not obviously 
separated from it at all widely in situation or time. 
On the other hand, as compared with 7i-8 ^-28 show a 
marked difference. Wellhausen (cited by Driver, LOT® 
332 f.) has tersely summed this up. 

*7*-5 consists of a bitter lamentation uttered by Zion 
over the corruption of her children: and the day of retribu- 
tion, though ready, is yet future, 7^.’ In 7^-28 ‘ Zion, indeed, 
is still the speaker; but here she has already been over- 
powered by her foe, the heathen world, which is persuaded 
that by its victory over Israel it has at the same time van- 

uished Jahweh (7‘°). The city has fallen, its walls are 

estroyed, its inhabitants pine away in darkness, i.e in 
the darkness of captivity (78 u). Nevertheless, Zion is 
still confident, and though she may have to wait long, she 
does not question her finm triumph over the foe (7’ 8 loa 11). 
She endures patiently the punishment merited by her past 
sins, assured that when she has atoned for them, God will 
take up her cause and lead her to victory (7®). What was 
present in 71*8, viz., moral disorder and confusion in the 
existing Jewish State, is in 7’’ *20 past: what is there future^ 
viz., the retribution of 7^^, has here come to pass, and has 
been continuing for some time. Between 7* and 7^ yawns 
a century.’ 

Bnefly, then, the history of the Book of Micah seems 
to have been this: a summary of the teaching of the 
prophet Micah, not improbably prepared and wntten 
by himself, was well known in Jerusalem at the end of 
the seventh century — a century after the lifetime of 
the prophet. This small book was re-edited and pro- 
vided with its present expanded title, and enlarged by 
the addition of a collection of prophetic pieces, some 
of pre-exilic, and several of post-exilic, origin. It is not 
necessary to suppose that this added matter was orig- 
inally attributed to Micah, though subsequently it 
came to be regarded as his work in the same way as 
Isaiah 40-66 and Zee 9-14 came to be looked upon 
as wntings of Isaiah and Zechariah respectively. The 
final stage in the history of the book was its incor- 
poration, probably towards the close of the 3rd cent. 
B.C., in the great prophetic work ‘The Book of the 
Twelve.’ It is impossible to determine through how 
many stages of editorial treatment the book passed, 
but some of these stages certainly fell within the post- 
exilic period. 

The most convenient English commentaries are those 
by T. K. Cheyne in the Carr^ridge Bible, and R. F. Horton 
in the Century Bible. The discussion and new translation 
from an emended text in G. A. Smith, Booh of the Twdve 
Prophets, i. 355 ff., will be found most valuable and helpful. 

G. B, Gray. 

MICAIAH. — See Micah. 

MIOE. — See Mouse, and Magic, 569^. 

MICHAEL (‘Who is like God?’). — ^1. Father of 
the Asherite spy (Nu 13^8). 2. 3. Two Gadites (1 Ch 
5^8*-). 4. The eponym of a Levitical guild of singers 
(1 Oh 6<8). 5. Name of a family in Issachar (1 Ch 7» 
27^8). 6. Eponym of a family of Benjamites (1 Ch 8^8). 
7. A Manassite chief who joined David at Ziklag (1 Cb 
1228). 8. A son of king Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 212), 9, xh« 
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father of Zebadiah (Ezr 8», 1 Es 8«). 10. The archangel. 
See next article. 

MICHAEL (‘the archangel’).— Although reference to 
angels and their visitations is common in the OT, 
especially during transition periods (ep. the period of 
the Judges and that of the Captivity are specially 
noticeable for angelic appearances), the name Michael 
is not found until the later period, when the angehc 
office was divided into two parts, which were assigned to 
individual angels. In the Rabbinical traditions Michael 
figures considerably. He is connected with many in- 
cidents in the history of Moses, especially his burial 
(ct Dt 34‘'), when he disputed with Satan, who claimed 
the body by reason of the murder of the Egyptian 
(Ex 212). In the OT he is alluded to several times in 
the Book of Hamel (lOis- *1 120 as ‘one of the chi^ 
princes,’ ‘the prince,’ and ‘the prince which standeth 
for the people,’ and he is opposed to the prince-angels 
of Persia and of Greece. He is here regarded as the 
guardian of the Israelites in their opposition to poly- 
theism and foreign innovations. 

In the NT Michael is found fighting in heaven (Rev 120 
against the dragon, ‘him that is called the devil and 
Satan,’ and is typic^ of the warfare which is the special 
work of the Church on earth. In the passage in Jude 
(v.®) a definite reference is made to the tradition already 
mentioned, ‘Michael the archangel, when contending 
with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, 
durst not bring against him a raihng accusation, but 
said, The Lord rebuke thee’ (cf. 2ec 3^ for a similar 
incident), T. A. Moxon. 

MICHAL.-Youngerdaughterof Saul, offered to David, 

as a snare, on condition that he would slay one hundred 
Philistines. The popifianty of David led Saul to seek his 
life. He had David's house surrounded, but Michal 
deceived the messengers, and contrived David’s escape 
by the window (1 S Saul then gave Michal to 

Paltiel, When Abner negotiated with David to deliver 
Israel to him, the king stipulated for MichaVs return. 
This was accomplished, though the record does not make 
it dear whether directly from Ishbaal (Ishbosheth) at 
the instance of David, or through Abner (2 S 3^*0. 
Paltiel followed weeping, but was rudely dismissed by 
Abner. The closing scene between Michal and David 
is pathetic. David’s dance before the ark was unseemly 
in the eyes of Michal, and she rebuked him. His answer 
was equally curt. The statement that Michal died 
childless may mean that she was divorced (2 S ). 
The estrangement was probably due to the numerous 
wives that now shared David's prosperity and Michal’s 
authority. J. H, Stevenson, 

MICHEAS (2 Bs 1®®) »the prophet Micah. 

MIOHMAS. — See next article. 

MIOHMASH. — A place (not enumerated as a town) 
in the territory of Benjamin, and in the mountains of 
Bethel. It comes into prominence in connexion with 
the daring raid made by Jonathan and his armour-bearer 
upon the Philistines there encamped (1 S 13. 14). It was 
one of the smaller places to which the returning exiles 
belonged, contnbuting only 122 men to the enumeration 
of Ezra (Ezr 2*0 and Nehemiah (7®^) [in both these last 
two passages Uichmas]. Nehemiah further alludes to 
it as a border city of Benjamin (11*0. Indications of 
its position may be obtained from the Jonathan story 
and also from Isaiah’s picture of the course of an 
Assyrian raid (Is 10*8). These indications permit an 
identification of the site with the modern village of 
MukfimOs, situated in a wild and desolate region near 
the head of the Wady Kelt. In 1 K 4» for Makaz the 
LXX erroneously reads Michmash. For a time it was 
the seat of the government of Jonathan Maccabseus 
(1 Mac O’®). R. A. S. Macalistes. 

ntlOHMETHAH.— The word occurs only in Jos 36® 
17’, in each case with the article, therefore probably 
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not a proper name. Of the meaning of the word we are 
entirely ignorant. It indicated a place or some natural 
feature on the boundary of Manasseh An echo of the 
old name may perhaps be heard in eUMukhnek, the plain 
which lies to the east of Nablus. W. Ewing. 

aUCHRI.— Bponym of a Benjamite family (i Ch 9»). 

MIGHTAM. — See Psalms, p. 772». 

MIDDIN. — A town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos 
15"). The site has not been recovered. 

MEDIAN, ISCEDIANITES.— A nomadic tribe or group 
of tnbes, said by an early genealogy (Gn 25®) to be 
descended from Abraham by Keturah, of which the 
Kenites (wh. see) were a part. They lived m ancient 
times m northern Arabia, but vanished at an early date 
from history. 

According to E they were traders, who sold Joseph 
into Egypt (Gn 37®® ®»). They roamed about Sinai (Ex 
Hab 3’). Jethro (E) or Hobab (J), Moses’ father- 
in-law, was their priest. As Jethro is also said to be a 
Kemte (Jg 1^®), probably the Kemtes were a part of 
the Midianites. They were afterwards absorbed by 
the tnbe of Judah (Jg 1 S 15®). The Prophetic 
source (J) also shows that in an early form of the narra- 
tive it was Midian, not Moab, that was said to have 
hired Balaam to curse Israel (cf. Nu 22^ ’). If this 
IS so, it was a different branch of Midianites from the 
Kemtes. The same source informs us (Gn 36®®) that a 
king of Edom smote Midian in the field of Moab. The 
references point to an activity of Midian in this region 
of which we have no other tiace. 

The next we hear of the Midianites is in the period of 
the Judges, when they invaded the terntory of central 
Palestine in hordes, and were put to rout by Gideon and 
his three hundred men (Jg 6-8). These Miianites seem 
to have lived to the east of Palestine, and to have gained 
access to the west Jordan lands through the valley 
of the Jabbok. This corresponds with the statement of 
Gn 25« (JE), that the sons of Abraham by Keturah, of 
whom Midian was one, lived to the eastward. At the 
time of Gideon the Midianites wtTc led by two chiefs, 
whose names J preserves as Zebah and Zalmunna 
(Jg 828), v/hile E calls them Oreb and Zeeb (Jg 7*®). 
Gideon so completely ruined the power of the 
Midianites that Iiis victory was long remembered (cf. 
Is 9* 10*, Ps 83®). From this blow the tribe never 
recovered, and disappears from history. 

According to a late Priestly pa.ssage (Nu SI*-*®), 
Moses is said to have gain(*d a great victory over the 
Midianites. Perhaps, as .some scholars think, this is 
a later version of the victory of Gideon. Possibly it is 
another version of the victory of the king of Edom. 

The genealogy given in Gn 252** calls Ephah a son of 
Midian. Is 60^ mentions both Midian and Ephah in 
connexion with Kcdar. Tiglath-pileser ni. (K/B ii. 21) 
mentions a Khayapa m connexion with Taima, which De- 
Utzsch {ParadieSf 304) identifies with Ephah. This would 
correspond with the location given in the genealogy. 

Ptolemy (Geog, vi. 7) mentions a nlace, Mcdiana, on the 
coast of Arabia, which is probably the same as Madyan on 
the Haj road to Mecca. Nbkleke {EBi iii. col. 3081) thinks 
that the name has survived from an old habitat of the 
Midianites. Gxsobqe A. Baeton. 

MIDBASH. — See Oowmbntaev. 

MIDWIFE. — See Medicinb, p. 600 *». 

UIGDAL-EDEB.— Sec Epse, No. 1. 

UICrDAL-EL. — A town of NaphtEli'fJos 19*®) between 
Iron and Horem. The site is unajrtain. 

MKxDAL-GrAD. — A town in the ShephSlah, in the 
territory of Judah (Jos 15*’). which cannot be identi- 
fied with any certainty. Guthc suggests Khirhet eU 
Mejdelek, about 5 mile.s B. of Bdt Jibrin, with remains 
of building.*!, cistern.*!, and rock-hewn tombs; or Khirbet 
el-Mejdel, about 14 milea S. of Brit Jibrln, with ex- 
tensive ruins, etc. Warren (Hastings’ DB) suggest! 
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pl~Mejdel a thriving village 2§ miles N.E. of Ashkelon. 
The name ‘ Tower of Gad * probably points to its having 
been a seat of idolatry, where the Canaanltes worshipped 
Gad — ‘Good Luck’ or ‘Fortune.* W. Ewing 

HIGDOL. — A Semitic word meaning ‘tower,’ bor- 
rowed by the Egyptians of the New Kingdom, and 
common as a word and in place-names. 1. Ex 142 , Nu 33’, 
on the border of Egypt, near the spot where the Israel- 
ites crossed the Red Sea: probably a mere guardhouse 
on the road. 2, Ezk 29^0 30®, where ‘from Migdol to 
Syene’ is the true reading, instead of ‘from the tower 
of Seveneh,’ Here Migdol is the N.E. extremity of 
Egypt, as Seveneh is the S. It may be identical with 
Magdolo in a Roman itinerary, perhaps at the now 
deserted site of Tell el-Her, 12 miles south of Pelusium. 
3. In Jer 441 401* Migdol is mentioned with Tahpanhes 
and Noph (Memphis) as a habitation of the Jews, and 
is probably the same as No. 2. F. Ll. Griffith. 

IMSGRON. — One of the places mentioned in Isaiah’s 
description of the march of the Assyrians on Jerusalem. 
The direction of the march is from north to south, 
hence Migron (Is 10*®) lay north of Michmash (wh. see), 
and north of the Wady es-Suw^U, which is the ‘pass’ 
of Is 10“. The name perhaps survives in MakrUn, a 
ruined site situated a mile or two N.W. of MakhmMs 
(Michmash). In 1 S 14^ Saul, whose army was en- 
camped south of the Wady es-Suw^nU, is said to have 
dwelt in ‘the uttermost part of Geba (so read) under 
the pomegranate tree which is in Migron.* Probably 
‘m Migron’ should rather be translated ‘in the thresh- 
ing-floor’; if not, we must infer that there were two 
places not many miles apart, one north and the other 
south of the Wady es-Suwdnlt, bearing the same name. 
This southern Migron has not been identified. 

G. B. Gray. 

MIJAMIN. — ^1. One of those who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr 10®®); called in 1 Es 9*® Maelus. 
2 . Eponyra of the 6th of the priestly courses (1 Ch 24®). 
This family returned with Zerub. (Neh 12«), and was 
represented at the sealing of the covenant (10’^)=- 
JMiuiamin of Neh 12^L 

MIKLOTH.~l. A son of Jeiel (1 Ch 832-9®” ). 
2 . An officer of David (1 Ch 270. 

MIKKEIAH. — A gate-keeper of the ark (1 Ch IS^®). 

MHiALAI. — ^The eponym of a priestly family (Neh 

12 »). 

MIL OAH. — 1, Daughter of Haran and wife of Nahor 
(Gn 112»). The names of her children are given in 
222®ff‘. Rebekah was her granddaughter (24“- 
2. Daughter of Zelophehad, Nu 26®* 27^ 36“, Jos 17* 
(all P). 

MILOOM. — The national deity of Ammon. Solomon 
established a sanctuary for him on the Mount of Olives, 
which seems to have continued till it was destroyed by 
Josiah (1 K 11®‘ 2 K 23i®). In 2 S 12®®, 1 Ch 20®, 

Jer 49®, and Zeph 1® Malcam (‘their king’) is probably 
an incorrect vocalization of MUcom. The name is 
from the common Semitic root malk, melek (‘king’ or 
‘prince’), probably with an inflectional termination. 
The traditional identification of Milcom with Molech 
Is based only upon 1 K 11^, a verse which is probably 
corrupt. See Molbch. » W. M, Nesbit. 

MILDEW (ygrdgdn, Dt 28«, 1 K S®^ 2 Ch 6*®, Am 4®, 
Hag 2^^) is a disease of grain due to various fungi: it 
is produced by damp, and is in the above passages 
associated with sMdddphUn, ‘blasting,* the opposite 
condition produced by excessive drought. 

E. W, G. Mastbrman. 

MILE. — See Weights and Measures. 

MILETUS. — The southernmost of the twelve colomes 
forming the Ionian confederacy of Asia Minor. It lay 
on the S. coast of the Latonian Gulf, which penetrated 
Caria S. of the peninsula of Mycale, and received the 
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waters of the Maeander. The silt of this river filled up 
the gulf, and Miletus is now 6 miles from the sea, while 
the former island of Lade, which helped to make its 
harbour, is now a hill rising in the alluvial plain 

Two visits of St. Paul to Miletus are mentioned. The 
first (Ac 201®) took place when he was returning to 
Jerusalem at the end of the Third Missionary Journey. 
He stayed long enough to send for the elders of Ephesus, 
and give them the farewell charge recorded in Ac 20. 
This probably needed two days. The second visit is 
mentioned m 2 Ti 4®® ‘Trophimus I left at Miletus sick.’ 
This must have been between St. Paul’s first and second 
imprisonment at Rome. In neither case are we told of 
any attempt to found a church at Miletus. Miletus 
was already unimportant by comparison with Ephesus, 
which now received the trade of the Meander valley, 
and shared with Smyrna the trade that came along the 
great road through the centre of Asia Minor. Ephesus 
was recognized by the Romans as the southern capital 
of the province of Asia. Formerly Miletus had led 
loma. Its trade was mainly in wool, and it had founded 
numerous colomes on the Black Sea and Propontis 
(Sinope, Trapezus, Abydos, Cyzicus), besides Naucratis 
in Egypt. It had led the loman revolt, the fate of 
which was determmed by the battle of Lade and the 
capture of Miletus, b.c. 494. It had defended itself on 
behalf of the Persian power against Alexander in b c 334. 
Its ruins are now called Palatia. They seem to include 
few Christian remains, but Miletus was a bishopric, 
and from the 5th cent, an archbishopric. 

A. E. Hillard. 

MILE. — Milk was at all times an important article 
of diet among the Hebrews, and by ben-Sira is rightly 
assigned a prominent place among the principal things 
necessary for man’s Ufe (Sir 39“). It was supplied 
by the females of the ‘herd* and of the ‘flock,’ the 
latter term including both sheep and goats (Dt 32^®, 
where render ‘sour milk [chem'Sh] of the herd, and milk 
ichdldb] of the flock’), probably also by the milch 
camels (Gn 32«), At the present day goats’ milk is 
preferred to every other. 

In Bible times, as now, milk slightly soured or. fer- 
mented was a favounte beverage. The modem Bedouin 
prepares this sour milk, or leben, as it is called, by pour- 
ing the fresh milk into a skin (cf. Jg 4^® ‘she opened the 
milk-skin (EV ‘a bottle of milk’), and gave him dnnk’). 
to the sides of which clots of sour milk from a previous 
milking still adhere. The skm is shaken for a little, 
when the process of fermentation speedily commences, 
and the milk is served ‘ with that now gathered sourness 
which they think the more refreshing ’ (Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, i. 263). Such was the refreshment with which 
Jael supplied Sisera. ‘He asked water, she gave him 
milk; she brought him sour milk (cftem’dft) in a lordly 
dish’ (Jg 5®®, where EV has ‘butter,’ but one does not 
drink butter; cf. 4^® cited above). 

In several OT passages, however, this word, chem*dh, 
does evidently signify butter, as in Pr 30®® ‘the churn- 
ing (lit. as RVm ‘pressing’) of milk bringeth forth 
butter.* So Ps 56®^ RV, *his mouth was smooth as 
butter,* where ‘sour milk’ is clearly out of place. The 
former passage suggests the procedure of the Arab 
housewife whom Doughty describes (pp. dt ii. 67) as 
‘rocking her blown-up milk-skin upon her knees till the 
butter came; they find it in a clot at the mouth of the 
skin.’ Butter cannot be kept sweet under the climatic 
conditions of Palestine, but must be boiled, producing 
the samn or clanfied butter universally prized throughout 
the East. 

Cheese is mentioned three times in our AV (1 S 17«. 
2 S 17®®, Job 10^®); in each case the original has a 
different word. The clearest case is the last cited; 
the text of 2 S 17®®, on the other hand, is admittedly 
in disorder, and we should perhaps read, by a slight 
change of consonants, ‘dried curds'; these, when 
rubbed down and mixed with water, yield a refreshing 
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father of Zebadiah (Ezr 8^ 1 Es 10. The archangel. 
See next article. 

MICHAEL (‘the archangel’) —Although reference to 
angels and their visitations is common m the OT, 
especially during transition periods (e g. the penod of 
the Judges and that of the Captivity are speaally 
noticeable for angelic appearances), the name Michael 
IS not found until the later period, when the angelic 
office was divided into two parts, which were assigned to 
individual angels. In the Rabbinical traditions Michael 
figures considerably. He is connected with many in- 
cidents m the history of Moses, especially his bunal 
(cf. Dt 34*'), when he disputed with Satan, who claimed 
the body by reason of the murder of the Egyptian 
(Ex 2^2). In the OT he is alluded to several times in 
the Book of Daniel (IQi^ 21 121 ) as ‘one of the chief 
princes,’ ‘the prince,’ and ‘the pnnce which standeth 
for the people,’ and he is opposed to the prince-angels 
of Persia and of Greece. He is here regarded as the 
guardian of the Israelites in their opposition to poly- 
theism and foreign innovations. 

In the NT Michael is found fighting in heaven (Rev 12D 
against the dragon, ‘him that is called the devil and 
Satan,’ and is typical of the warfare which is the special 
work of the Church on earth. In the passage in Jude 
(v.*) a definite reference is made to the tradition already 
mentioned, ‘Michael the archangel, when contending 
with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, 
durst not bring against him a railing accusation, but 
said. The Lord rebuke thee’ (cf. Zee 3^ for a similar 
incident). T. A. Moxon. 

MICEAL.— Younger daughter of Saul, offered to David, 
as a snare, on condition that he would slay one hundred 
Philistines. The popularity of David led Saul to seek his 
hfe. He had David’s house surrounded, but Michal 
deceived the messengers, and contnved David's escape 
by the window (1 S Saul then gave Michal to 

Paltiel. When Abner negotiated with David to dehver 
Israel to him, the king stipulated for Michal’s return. 
This was accomplished, though the record does not make 
it clear whether directly from Ishbaal (Ishbosheth) at 
the instance of David, or through Abner (2 S ). 
Paltiel followed weeping, but was rudely dismissed by 
Abner. The closing scene between Michal and David 
is pathetic. David’s dance before the ark was unseemly 
in the eyes of Michal, and she rebuked him. His answer 
was equally curt. The statement that Michal died 
childless may mean that she was divorced (2 S 61“* ). 
The estrangement was probably due to the numerous 
wives that now shared David’s prosperity and Michal’s 
authority. J, H. Stevenson. 

MIGHEAS (2 Es V^) »the prophet Micah. 

MIGHBSAS. — See next article. 

MIGHMASH. — A place (not enumerated as a town) 
in the territory of Benjamin, and in the mountains of 
Bethel. It comes into prominence in connexion with 
the daring raid made by Jonathan and his armour-bearer 
upon the Philistines there encamped (1 S 13. 14). It was 
one of the smaller places to which the returning exiles 
belonged, contributing only 122 men to the enumeration 
of Ezra (Ezr 2*^) and Nehemiah (7*1) [m both these last 
two passages Miclunas]. Nehemiah further alludes to 
it as a border city of Benjamin (11*^). Indications of 
its position may be obtained from the Jonathan story 
and also from Isaiah’s picture of the course of an 
Assyrian raid (Is 10*8). These indications permit an 
identification of the site with the modern village of 
Mukhm&s, situated in a wild and desolate region near 
the head of the Wady Kelt. In 1 K 4® for Mdkaz the 
LXX erroneously reads Michmash. For a time it was 
the seat of the government of Jonathan Maccabseus 
(1 Mac 9^). R. A. S. Macalisteb. 

MIGHMETHAH . — ^The word occurs only in Jos 16® 
17^ in each case with the article, therefore probably 
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not a proper name. Of the meaning of the word we are 
entirely ignorant It indicated a place or some natural 
feature on the boundary of Manasseh. An echo of the 
old name may perhaps be heard in eUMukhneh, the plain 
which lies to the east of Nablus. W. Ewing. 

mCHRI. — Eponym of a Benjamite family (1 Ch 9®). 

mOHTAM.— See Psalms, p. 772». 

MIDDIN. — A town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos 
15®D. The site has not been recovered. 

MIDIAN, TVrm iANITES. — A nomadic tribe or group 
of tribes, said by an early genealogy (Gn 26®) to be 
descended from Abraham by Keturah, of which the 
Kenites (wh. see) were a part. They lived in ancient 
times in northern Arabia, but vanished at an early date 
from history. 

According to E they were traders, who sold Joseph 
into Egypt (Gn S7^ “). They roamed about Sinai (Ex 
312 , Hab 3D. Jethro (E) or Hobab (J), Moses’ father- 
in-law, was their pnesL As Jethro is also said to be a 
Kemte (Jg 1“), probably the Kemtes were a part of 
the Midiamtes. They were afterwards absorbed by 
the tribe of Judah (Jg 1*®, 1 S 15®). The Prophetic 
source (J) also shows that in an early form of the narra- 
tive it was Midian, not Moab, that was said to have 
hired Balaam to curse Israel (cf. Nu 22* ’). if this 
is so, it was a different branch of Midianites from the 
Kenites. The same source informs us (Gn 36®®) that a 
king of Edom smote Midian in the field of Moab. The 
references pomt to an activity of Midian in this region 
of which we have no other trace. 

The next we hear of the Midianites is in the period of 
the Judges, when they invaded the territory of central 
Palestine in hordes, and were put to rout by Gideon and 
his three hundred men (Jg 6-8) . These Midianites seem 
to have hved to the east of Palestine, and to have gained 
access to the west Jordan lands through the valley 
of the Jabbok, This corresponds with the statement of 
Gn 25® (JE), that the sons of Abraham by Keturah, of 
whom Midian was one, lived to the eastward. At the 
time of Gideon the Midiamtes were led by two chiefs, 
whose names J preserves as Zebah and Zalmunna 
(Jg 8^®), while E calls them Oreb and Zeeb (Jg 7®®), 
Gideon so completely ruined the power of the 
Midianites that his victory was long remembered (cf. 
Is 9* 10*®, Ps 83®). From this blow the tribe never 
recovered, and disappears from history. 

According to a late Priestly passage (Nu 31**18), 
Moses is said to have gained a great victory over the 
Midianites. Perhaps, as some scholars think, this is 
a later version of the victory of Gideon. Possibly it is 
another version of the victory of the king of Edom. 

The genealogy given in Gn 25i-* calls Ephah a son of 
Midian. Is 60^ mentions both Midian and Ephah in 
connexion with Kedar. Tiglath-pileser iii. (KIB u. 21) 
mentions a Khayapa in connexion with Taima, which De- 
litzsch (Paradies, 304) identifies with Ephah. This would 
correspond with the location given in the genealogy. 

Ptolemy (Oeog. vi. 7) mentions a place, Modiana, on the 
coast of Arabia, which is probably the same as Maayan on 
the Haj road to Mecca. Nbldeke (EBi iii. col. 3081) thinks 
that the name has survived from an old habitat of the 
Midiamtes. George A. Barton. 

MIDRASH. — See Commentary. 

MIDWIFE. — ^See Medicine, p. fiOO'*. 

MIGDAL-EDER. — See Eder, No. 1. 

MIGDAL-EL. — Atownof Naphtali'(Jos 19**) between 
Iron and Horem. The site is uncertain. 

MIGDAL-GAD, — ^A town in the Shephglah, in the 
territory of Judah (Jos 15*D, which cannot be identi- 
fied with any certainty. Guthe suggests Khirhet eU 
Mejdeleh, about 5 miles S. of Beit Jibrin, with remains 
of buildings, cisterns, and rock-hewn tombs; or Khirhet 
eUMejdel, about 14 miles S. of Beit Jibrin, with ex- 
tensive ruins, etc. Warren (Hastings’ DB) suggests 
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et-Mejdel, a thriving village 2i miles N.E. of Ashkelon. 
The name ‘Tower of Gad’ probably points to its having 
been a seat of idolatry, where the Canaanites worshipped 
Gad — ‘Good Luck’ or ‘Fortune.* W. Ewing 

MIGDOL. — A Semitic word meaning ‘tower,’ bor- 
rowed by the Egyptians of the New Kingdom, and 
common as a word and in place-names. 1. Ex 14^, Nu 33^ 
on the border of Egypt, near the spot where the Israel- 
ites crossed the Red Sea. probably a mere guardhouse 
on the mad. 2. Ezk 2910 30«, where ‘from Migdol to 
Syene’ is the true reading, instead of ‘from the tower 
of Seveneh.* Here Migdol is the N.E. extremity of 
Egypt, as Seveneh is the S. It may be identical with 
Magdolo in a Roman itinerary, perhaps at the now 
deserted site of Tell el-Her, 12 miles south of Pelusium. 
3, In Jer 44^ 461^ Migdol is mentioned with Tahpanhes 
and Noph (Memphis) as a habitation of the Jews, and 
is probably the same as No. 2. F. Ll, Griffith. 

MIGRON. — One of the places mentioned in Isaiah's 
description of the march of the Assyrians on Jerusalem. 
The direction of the march is from north to south: 
hence Migron (Is lO*®) lay north of Michmash (wh. seeh 
and north of the Wady es^SuwenU, which is the ‘pass’ 
of Is 1029. The name perhaps survives in MaJcrUn, a 
ruined site situated a imle or two N W. of Makhm&s 
(Michmash). In 1 S I42 Saul, whose army was en- 
camped south of the Wady es^Suw^lt, is said to have 
dwelt in ‘the uttermost part of Geba (so read) under 
the pomegranate tree which is in Migron.* Probably 
‘in Migron’ should rather be translated ‘in the thresh- 
ing-floor’; if not, we must infer that there were two 
places not many miles apart, one north and the other 
south of the Wady es^SuwlnU, bearing the same name. 
This southern Migron has not been identified. 

G. B. Gray. 

MLTAM I N . — ^1. One of those who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr lO*®); called in 1 Bs 92® Maelus. 
2. Eponym of the 6th of the priestly courses (1 Ch 24®). 
This family returned with Zerub. (Neh 12®), and was 
represented at the sealing of the covenant (10^) = 
Miniamin of Neh 12^^ 

MIKLOTH.— 1. A son of Jeiel (1 Ch 
2. An officer of David (1 Ch 27*), 

liIIOiEIAK. — A gate-keeper of the ark (1 Ch 15i«). 

ISHLALAI. — ^The eponym of a priestly family (Neh 
12 »). 

IVnTiOAH. — 1. Daughter of Haran and wife of Nahor 
(Gn 1129). The names of her children are given m 
222off.. Rebekah was her granddaughter (24i®' 

2. Daughter of Zelophehad, Nu 2683 271 36^1, Jos 17« 
(all P). 

MILCOM. — ^The national deity of Ammon. Solomon 
established a sanctuary for him on the Mount of Olives, 
which seems to have continued till it was destroyed by 
Josiah (1 K ll®- 83, 2 K 23i8), In 2 S 1280, 1 Ch 202, 
Jer 493, and Zeph 1® Malcam (‘their king’) is probably 
an incorrect vocalization of Milcom. The name is 
from the common Semitic root malk, melek (‘king* or 
‘prince’), probably with an inflectional termination. 
The traditional identification of Milcom with Molech 
is based only upon 1 K 11^ a verse which is probably 
corrupt. See Molech. . W. M. Nesbit. 

MILDEW (y^aqdn, Dt 2822, 1 K 887, 2 Ch 628, Am 4*, 
Hag 217) is a disease of grain due to vanous fungi: it 
is produced by damp, and is in the above passages 
associated with shUdWphJOn, ‘blasting,’ the opposite 
condition produced by excessive drought. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

MILE. — ^See Weights and Measures. 

MILETUS. — ^The southernmost of the twelve colonies 
forming the Ionian confederacy of Asia Minor. It lay 
on the S. coast of the Latonian Gulf, which penetrated 
Oaiia S. of the peninsula of Mycale, and received the 
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waters of the Maeander. The silt of this river filled U] 
the gulf, and Miletus is now 5 miles from the sea, whil 
the former island of Lade, which helped to make it 
harbour, is now a hill rising in the alluvial plain. 

Two visits of St. Paul to Miletus are mentioned. Thi 
first (Ac 20^8) took place when he was returning t< 
Jerusalem at the end of the Third Missionary Journey 
He stayed long enough to send for the elders of Ephesus 
and give them the farewell charge recorded in Ac 20 
This probably needed two days. The second visit ii 
mentioned in 2 Ti 420 ‘Trophimus I left at Miletus sick. 
This must have been between St. Paul’s first and seconc 
imprisonment at Rome. In neither case are we told o 
any attempt to found a church at Miletus. Miletus 
was already unimportant by comparison with Ephesus 
which now received the trade of the Mseander valley 
and shared with Smyrna the trade that came along th< 
great road through the centre of Asia Minor. Ephesus 
was recognized by the Romans as the southern capita 
of the province of Asia. Formerly Miletus had lec 
Ionia. Its trade was mainly in wool, and it had foundec 
numerous colonies on the Black Sea and Propontis 
(Sinope, Trapezus, Abydos, Cyzicus), besides Naucratis 
in Egypt. It had led the Ionian revolt, the fate oj 
which was determined by the battle of Lade and the 
capture of Miletus, b.c. 494. It had defended itself or 
behalf of the Persian power against Alexander in b.c. 334 
Its ruins are now called Palcdia. They seem to include 
few Christian remains, but Miletus was a bishopric, 
and from the 5th cent, an archbishopric. 

A. E. Hillard. 

MILE. — Milk was at all times an important article 
of diet among the Hebrews, and by ben-Sira is rightly 
assigned a prominent place among the principal things 
necessary for man’s life (Sir 392®). It was supplied 
by the females of the ‘herd’ and of the ‘flock,’ the 
latter term including both sheep and goats (Dt Z2^*, 
where render ‘sour milk [chem'dh] of the herd, and milk 
[chdiab'] of the flock'), probably also by the milch 
camels (Gn 321®). At the present day goats’ milk is 
preferred to every other. 

In Bible times, as now, milk slightly soured or- fer- 
mented was a favounte beverage. The modern Bedouin 
prepares this sour milk, or leben, as it is called, by pour- 
ing the fresh milk into a skin (cf. Jg 4^9 ‘she opened the 
milk-skin (EV ‘a bottle of milk ’), and gave him drink’), 
to the sides of which clots of sour milk from a previous 
milking still adhere. The skin is shaken for a little, 
when the process of fermentation speedily commences, 
and the milk is served ‘with that now gathered sourness 
which they think the more refreshing ' (Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, i. 263). Such was the refreshment with which 
Jael supplied Sisera. ‘He asked water, she gave him 
milk; she brought him sour milk (,ckem*ah) in a lordly 
dish’ (Jg 52®, where EV has ‘butter,’ but one does not 
drink butter; cf. 4^9 cited above). 

In several OT passages, however, this word, chem*Sk, 
does evidently signify butter, as in Pr 30*8 ‘the churn- 
ing (lit. as RVm ‘pressing’) of milk bringeth forth 
butter.* So Ps 552* RV, *his mouth was smooth as 
butter,* where ‘sour milk’ is clearly out of place. The 
former passage suggests the procedure of the Arab 
housewife whom Doughty describes (op. dt ii. 67) as 
‘rocking her blown-up milk-skin upon her knees till the 
butter came; they find it in a clot at the mouth of the 
skin.’ Butter cannot be kept sweet under the climatic 
conditions of Palestine, but must be boiled, producing 
thesowiTt or clarified butter universally prized throughout 
the East. 

Cheese is mentioned three times in our AV (1 S 17^8, 
2 S 17*8, Job 1018); in each case the original has a 
different word. The clearest case is the last dted; 
the text of 2 S 172», on the other hand, is admittedly 
in disorder, and we should perhaps read, by a slight 
change of consonants, ‘dried curds’; these, when 
rubbed down and mixed with water, yield a refreshing 
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dnnk much esteemed at tlie present day From the 
Mishna we learn that rennet and the acid juices of 
various trees and plants were used to curdle (Job 10'®) 
milk After being drained of the whey — ‘the water of 
milk ’ — the curds were salted, shaped into round discs, 
and dried in the sun. The Tyropceon valley in Jeru- 
salem received its name, ‘the valley of the cheese- 
makers.’ from the industry there earned on. 

There has been much discussion of late as to the 
ongin of the popular expression ‘flowing with milk ana 
honey,' so frequently used in OT to describe Palestine 
as an ideal land abounding in the necessaries and deli- 
cacies of life. Many recent scholars demur to the 
traditional view that this is expressed by the words 
‘milk and honey,’ on the principle of the part for the 
whole, and favour a more recondite ongin in a forgotten 
Palestinian mythology. This explanation would bring 
the phrase in question into line with the equally familiar 
‘nectar and ambrosia’ of Greek mythology 

Even more obscure is the sigmficance of the thnee- 
repeated command* ' Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother's milk’ (Ex 23'® 34“ Dt 14“). Opimon is 
still divided as to whether we have here a piece of 
purely humanitarian — some would say sentimental 
legislation, or the prohibition of a magical nte in- 
compatible with the religion of J". For the latest ex- 
position of this view, see J. G. Frazer, ‘Folk-lore in the 
OT,’ in Anthropological Essays, etc. (1907), 151 ff. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MILL, WQLLSTONE .—1 . Three methods of preparing 
flour were in use in Palestine in Bible times, associated 
with the mortar and pestle (see Mortar and Pestle), 
the rubbing-stone, and the quern or handmill. The 
most primitive apparatus was the rubbing-stone or 
corn-rubber, which consisted really of two stones. 
The one on which the corn was ground was a substantial 
slab, often 2^ feet long, and about a foot wide, slightly 
concave and curving upwards, like a saddle, at both 
ends (illust. in Macallster, Bible Sidelights, etc , fig. 28). 
The other, the rubbing-stone proper, was a narrow 
stone from 12 to 18 inches long, pointed at both ends 
and also slightly curved, one side being plain and the 
other convex. In manipulating the rubber, the woman 
grasped it by both ends and ground the grains of wheat 
or barley with the convex side. Cf. Macalister's descrip- 
tion in PEFSt, 1903, p. 118, with Schumacher’s photo- 
graph reproduced by Benzinger, Heb. Arch.'^ (1907) 63, 
and the Egyptian statuette in Erman’s Ancient Egypt, 
190. Vincent in his Canaan d’apr^s V exploration ricerUe 
(405, fig. 282) shows a corn-rubber of flJint from the 
palsBollthic age! 

2. The more familiar apparatus for the same pm- 
pose was the handmill or quern. As in so many in- 
stances (see, e.g.. Lamp), the recent excavations enable 
us to trace two distinct stages in the evolution of the 
Palestinian handmill. The Gezer specimens described 
In detail in PEFSt, 1903, 119, belong to the earher type, 
which is distinguished from the later form by the ab- 
sence of a handle for rotating the upper stone. The 
quem-stones ‘ are always small, rarely being as much 
as a foot across.' The lower stone, the ‘nether mill- 
stone' of Job 41“, was always more massive than the 
‘upper millstone’ (Dt 24«), and was apparently fitted 
with ‘a narrow spindle’ sunk into the stone. The 
upper stone was pierced right through, and by this hole 
the mill was fed. According to Mr. Macahster, ‘the 
upper stone was grasped with both hands (the fingers 
clasping the edge, the thumbs being between the spindle 
and the stone), and worked through about one-third of a 
rotation, backward and forward.’ For varieties of this 
type, see PEFSt, 1903, p- 119 1 

In the later and more effective type of handmill, 
which was that in use in NT times, the stones were 
larger, although the lower stone was still considerably 
wider than the upper (Baba bathra, ii. 1). As in the 
quems of the present day, the latter was fitted with a 
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wooden handle ivOd in the Mishna) m the shape of an 
upnght peg inserted near the outer edge. The rmii 
was fed, as before, through a funnel-shaped cavity 
pierced through the upper stone, which was rotated by 
the handle through a complete circle Sometimes, as ap- 
pears from Mt 24«, two women worked the mill, seated 
opposite each other, and each turning the upper ^one 
through half a revolution, as may still be seen in the hast . 

By the first century of our era a larger and different 
form of mill had been introduced, apparently, to judge 
by the names of the various parts in the Mishna (see 
art. ‘Mill’ in EBi iii 3093), under Graeco-Roman in- 
fluence In the larger specimens of this type, the 
upper millstone, in the shape of two hollow cones, as 
desenbed in detail, loc at, was turned by an ass and 
is the ‘great millstone’ of Mt IS® RV (lit as RVm a 
millstone turned by an ass’). , , „ * . 

3. The work of the mill belonged at all times to the 
special protnnee of the women of the household (Mt 
24^0. In large establishments, it fell to the slaves, male 
(Jg 16“) and female (Ex 11®), particularly the latter, 
hence the figure for the slavery of captivity m Is 472. 

The finer varieties of meal, the ‘fine flour* of OT, 
were got by repeated grinding, or by sifting with sieves, 
or by a combination of both processes. 

How indispensable the handmill was considered for 
the daily life of the family may be seen from the pro- 
vision of the Deuteronomic legislation forbidding the 
creditor to take m pledge the household mill (so rightly 
RV) or even the upper millstone, ‘for he taketh a 
lifo nlodPA* (Dt 24®). A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


MILLENNItnffi. — A period of a thousand years, 
during which, according to Rev 202"I, the Dragon (i,e. 
the devil) is to be confined in the abyss, while the 
martjTs, having been raised from the dead, are to reign 
with Christ. The period begins with this first resurrec- 
tion, and at its end, Satan, prior to his destruction, is to 
be released for a time to deceive the nations. 

This reference in Revelation is umque in the NT. 
The Millennium was, however, present in the Jewish 
apocalyptic literature. In Slavonic Enoch (chs. 32 and 
33), time is described as a week of seven days, each of 
one thousand years in length. These six days (i.e, 6000 
years) are said to have elapsed from the time of the 
Creation to the Judgment, Then will come a ‘ sabbath 
of rest * of a thousand years, and then an eighth day 
which shall be timeless A similar expectation is to be 
found in the Talmud (Sank. 97a), and it is not impossible 
that tins conception can be traced back to Babylonia 
or Persia. 

In the history of the Christian Church the doctnne 
of the Millennium has played a considerable r61e, but 
ChUiasm (wh. see) has been opposed by most of the great 
theologians from Augustine down. In the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas (ch. 15) we have a view very similar to that of the 
Slavonic Enoch, while Justin Martyr (Dial. 80) regards 
a chiliastic view of the future as an essential part of 
Christian faith, although he knows that it is not held by 
all the orthodox. At the present time, in addition to 
the Second Adventists, millennial views are held strongly 
by a number of earnest Christians commonly called 
pre-millenariaiis because of their belief that Christ will 
return before the period »of a thousand years begins 
and establish an earthly reign. In accordance with 
this theory (see Chiliasm, Parousia), the resurrection 
is to be limited not to martyrs but to all Christians. 
Such an interpretation obviously does violence to the 
connexion between the nineteenth and twentieth chapters 
of Revelation, and gives undue prominence to an expec- 
tation which was held by neither Jesus nor St. Paul, nor, 
in fact, by any writer of the NT except the author of 
Revelation. At the same time, there is little question 
that this pre-nuUennial view is germane to the literalistic 
Messianic hope which controlled the NT Church, and 
is not beyond a possible harmonization with 1 Co 
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The fundamental difficulty m erecting it into a doctrine 
of essential Christianity is that it presupposes conditions 
and expectations, earned over from Judaism, which the 
course of lustory has shown to be without foundation. 

Shailee Mathews. 

HILLKT (probably Panicum rmliaceum or perhaps 
Andropogon sorghum) is mentioned in Ezk 49 (only) as 
an ingredient in bread. See Food, § 2. 

MILLO. — A place near Shechem (the name of which 
would be better rendered Beth -millo, without translating 
the first element [‘house of Millo,’ AV and RV]), quite 
unknown, the inhabitants of which were associated in 
the coronation of Abimelech (Jg 9® 20 ). joash was 
slam at a ‘ Beth-miUo, on the way that goeth down to 
Silla' (2 K 1220). Whether this be the same place, or 
whether (perhaps more hkely) it was somewhere near 
Jerusalem, and (if so) where or what it may have been, 
are questions to which no answer can be given. On the 
‘Millo* of 2 S 50 , 1 K 1127 etc., see Jerusalem, II, § 2. 

R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

MINiEIAKS.— The name of a S. W. Arabian people dwell- 
ing north of the Sabseans (Sheba), who in the 9th and 
8th cents. b.c. became a powerful nation with a dominion 
stretching north to the peninsula of Sinai. It is supposed 
by recent scholars that they are meant by the Me'unim 
or (better) Me'imm, who are named in 1 Ch 4« 
as dwelhng in the Negeb, in 2 Ch 267 along with 
Arabians, and in 2 Ch 20^ (by correction) along with the 
Ammonites. In all these passages the LXX understand 
Minaeans. J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

HIND. — See Psychology. 

MINIAJM.IN.~-1. A Levite (2 Ch 31“). 2. Neh 12i7«: 
Mijamin of 1 Ch 249 , Neh 107 126. 3 . a. pnest who took 
part in the ceremony of the dedication of the walls 
(Neh 12^1). 

MINING AND METALS.— Though Palestine proper 
is deficient in mineral resources, yet these were present 
to some extent on its borders, and were not only abun- 
dantly found, but evenlargely developed, in other parts of 
the ancient East. The Scripture references to mining, 
accordingly, though not very numerous, are sufficiently 
definite Such a passage as Dt 8® (cf. 332 *), though 
inapplicable to Palestine proper, may hold good of the 
Lebanon district or (as has been suggested by some) of 
the Smaitic region. The classical description of the 
miner’s life in Job 28 is evidently based on observation. 
It depicts the adventurous and toilsome character of 
the quest, the shafts sunk and the gallenes tunnelled 
in the rock, the darkness, the waters that have to be 
drained away, the hidden treasures of precious stones and 
metals that reward the effort and the ingenuity of man. 

The list of metals in Nu 3122 includes all those that 
are mentioned in Scripture, viz. gold, silver, ‘brass,’ 
iron, tin, and lead. All these are again enumerated in 
Ezk 27^2 13 22 as articles of Tyrian commerce. 

Brass. — This English word, as late as 1611, denoted 
copper or bronze (an alloy of copper and tin) rather 
than the modern brass (an alloy of copper and zinc). 
Hence, where ‘brass’ occurs in EV, copper or bronze is 
to be understood (see RVm on Gn 422 , and art. Brass). 

Copper occurs once in AV (Ezr 827 , RV ‘ bright brass ’). 
But see on ‘Brass’ above and ‘Steel’ below. 

Gold is a metal the use of which can be traced back 
to the earliest times of civilization. As a medium of 
currency it was reckoned by weight, in shekels and 
talents, coinage being unknown among the Jews before 
the Exile. While it figured in the history of Israel 
from the beginning (see the spoils of Egypt [Ex 12“], 
Midian [Nu 325®, Jg S®®], and Jericho [Jos 721 ]), it became 
specially plentiful in Palestine in the time of Solomon 
(1 K 10^^ 21 )^ the main sources of it being Ophir (1 K 9®® 
10“), Tarshish (1 K IO 22 ), and Sheba (1 K 11®, Ps 72«). 
Another gold-producing country was Havilah (Gn 2^1). 
Of these localities Havilah and Sheba were Arabian. 
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Ophir (wh. see) may have been the same, though its 
situation has also been sought in India and S. Afnca. 
For goldsmiths see Neh 21 32 , is 401 ® 417 46®, also 
(RV) Jer 10® 51^7, The products ot their art com- 

pnsed beaten work (Ex 25^® 37^7 22 , Nu 8^^ 37 "t 
1 K 10i8f , 2 Ch 9»6f ), plating (Ex 25“ 24 2629 32 303 ). 
and wire or thread for embroidery (Ex 39®). 

Iron appears to have come into use later than copper 
or bronze. Its ores are found in the Lebanon district, 
in the region of Sinai, and sparsely in Egypt. The most 
famous ancient seat of its manufacture was among the 
Chalybes in the Highlands of Assyria. Mimng for the 
ore is mentioned in Job 282, tjje ‘iron furnace’ in 
Dt 420 , 1 K 86 ^, Jer 11^; and the forge in Is 44^2. In 
modern times iron is separated from its ores as cast 
iron, from which wrought iron and steel are subse- 
quently prepared. But in ancient times the temperature 
necessary to melt iron w'as unavailable, and it must 
have been produced as wTought iron, w^hich is st.ll 
obtained by primitive smelting processes in various 
parts of the world. The uses of iron alluded to in 
Scripture are very varied, but call for no special comment. 
In Dt 3“ and possibly in Am 1® ‘iron’ means black 
basalt. 

Lead is mentioned in Jer 62®, Ezk 2218-22 in connexion 
with the smelting of silver (see ‘Silver’ below). Its 
weight is referred to in Ex IS^®. The ‘ephah’ in 
Zee 57 - 8 has a leaden covering. Rock-cut inscnptions 
were made more durable by ha\ing the chiselled letters 
filled up with lead (Job 19“). 

Silver, like gold, was a very early medium of exchange 
(Gn 2316 “). The Heb. and Gr. words for silver are 
often rendered ‘money’ in EV. There are frequent 
references in OT to the use of this metal for vessels and 
ornamental work. In NT there is special mention of 
the guild of silversmiths at Ephesus, and of the * shrines’ 
or models of the temple of Diana which were their most 
profitable article of trade (Ac 1924 ). Among the sources 
of the metal, Arabia (2 Ch 9“) and Tarshish (2 Ch 921 , 
Jer 10®, Ezk 27^2) are named. The commonest ore of 
silver IS argentiferous galena, which contains a large 
quantity of lead, and in which other metals may also be 
present. In the course of smelting the lead combines 
with the other impurities to form a heavy ‘slag,’ which 
separates by its weight from the molten silver, leaving 
the latter pure This process is referred to, usually in 
a figurative moral sense, in Ps 66^0 (cf. is 48“>), Pr 17® 
25^ 2721 , Zee 139 , Mai 3®, and especially in Jer 628-30 and 
Ezk 2217-22. In the last two passages lead is the most 
prominent impurity, the others being ‘ brass,’ iron, and 
tin. The mixture of these was the refuse or ‘dross’ of 
silver (see also Is 1^ ^). 

Steel (2 S 22“, Job 2024 , Ps 18«, Jer ISi®) is a mistaken 
translation in AV of the words elsewhere rendered 
‘brass.’ RV has ‘brass’ in these passages, and copper 
or bronze is to be understood. Only in Nah 2® (RV) is 
‘steel’ possibly a correct rendering. Steel is a form of 
iron containing more carbon than wrought iron. It is 
capable not only of being welded but also cast, and 
tempered to various degrees of hardness and elasticity. 

Tin derived its importance from its use as a con- 
stituent of bronze (an alloy of copper and tin). It is 
mentioned as an article of Tynan commerce in Ezk 2712 , 
and as an impurity in silver in Ezk 22i® (cf. Is 12 s, RVm 
‘alloy’). Its earliest sources are uncertain, but it 
appears to have come to the East from the West. It is 
known that the Phoenicians obtained it from the Scilly 
Isles and Cornwall. 

Flint is a form of silica, and occurs abundantly, in 
the form of nodules, in many of the limestone rocks of 
Palestine. It is exceedingly hard, and its property 
of sparking when struck on steel or on another flint 
provided a very ancient and common means of obtain- 
ing fire (2 Mac 10®). Flint has a sharp edge when 
broken or chipped, and was used for primitive weapons 
and instruments of many kinds — arrow-heads, knives* 
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etc. For the latter see Ex 4® RV. Jos 5*- » RV. In 
other Scripture references to flint its hardness is chiefly 
in view (Dt Job 28» RV, Is SO?, Ezk 39). 

Marble is limestone (carbonate of hme), hard 
and close-grained enough to be polished. The purest 
forms are white, but many coloured vaneties are highly 
valued. Marble was among the materials prepared by 
David for the Temple (1 Ch 292). Josephus (AnL viii. 
ill. 2, 9) says that Solomon’s Temple was built of white 
stone from Lebanon, but the stones exposed in the 
Jews* Walling Place appear to be from the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, probably from the quames under 
Bezetha Marble supplies a simile in Ca 5^®, and is 
mentioned among the merchandise of ‘Babylon’ in 
Rev 18^2. James Patrick. 

MXKISH . — The mod. form is ‘diminish.* ‘Minish* 
occurs in AV in Ex 5«, Ps and RV introduces 

it at Is 19®, Hos but Amer. RV prefers ‘dimiiLsh’ 
everywhere. 

HdlSTEB. — The word ‘minister’ comes from the 
Lat. minister servant,* and generally it may be said 
that wherever it is found in the Bible, whether in OT or 
in NT, its original meamng is its primary one, service 
being the idea it is specially meant to convey. 

1. In OT it is used (corresponding to the same Heb. 
word in each case) of Joshua as the personal attendant 
•f Moses (Ex 2413, Jos li), of the servants in the court of 
Solomon (1 K 10®), of angels and the elemental forces 
of nature as the messengers and agents of the Divine will 
(Ps 10321 io4<; cf. He V «), but, above all, of the pnests 
and Levites as the servants of Jehovah in Tabernacle and 
Temple (Ex 283®, 1 K 8“, Ezr S^?, and constantly). The 
secular uses of the Heb, word, standing side by side 
with the sacred, show that it was not in itself a priestly 
terra. Ministry was not necessanly a pnestly thing, 
though pnesthood was one form of ministry. 

2. In NT several Gr. words are tr. ‘minister,* three 
ef which call for notice. (1) hypSretU is found in 
Lk 1» 420, Ac 13« 26“, 1 Co 4i. In two of these cases 
RV has properly substituted ‘attendant’ for ‘minister* 
to avoid misconception. The ‘minister’ (Lk 420) 
to whom Jesus handed the roll in the synagogue at 
Nazareth was the hazzan, corresponding to the English 
verger or Scotch beadle. John Mark (Ac 13®) was the 
minister of Barnabas and Saul in the same sense as 
Joshua was of Moses, — he was their attendant and 
assistant. In the other cases hypSretSs is used of the 
mimster of Christ or of the word in a sense that is hardly 
distinguishable from that of diakonos as under. 

(2) latourgos — In classical Gr. this word with its 
cognates is applied to one who renders special services 
to the commonwealth, without any suggestion of a 
priestly ministry. But in the LXX it was regularly 
applied, especially in its verbal form, to the ritual 
ministry of priests and Levites in the sanctuary, and 
so by NT times had come to connote the idea of a 
priestly function. What we have to notice, however, 
is that no NT writer uses it so as to suggest the dis- 
charge of special priestly functions on the part of an 
official Christian ministry. Either the reference is to 
the old Jewish ritual (Lk 1*®, He 921 or the word 
is employed in a sense that is purely figurative (Ro 15“, 
Ph 21?) ; or, again, is applied to a ministration of Christian 
charity (2 Co 9“, Ph 22®- 30) or of prayer (Ac 13®; cf. v,»), 
from which all ideas of priestly ritual are clearly absent. 

(3) diakonos. — Even more significant than the uses 
to which Idtourgos and its cognates are put in the 
NT is the fact that they are used so seldom, and that 
diakonos and diakonia are found instead when the 
Ideas of minister and ministry are to be expressed. 
This corresponds with the other fact that the priesthood 
of a selected class has been superseded by a universal 
Christian priesthood, and that a ministry of lowliness 
and serviceableness (wh^ch diakonos specially, imphes) 
has taken the place of the old ministry of exclusive 
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privilege and ritual performance, diakonia is tho 
distinctive Christian word for ‘mimstry,’ and diakonos 
for ‘mimster.* But these nouns and the related verb 
are used in the NT with a wide range of application. 
The personal services rendered to Jesus by Martha, 
Mary, and other women (Lk 10*®, Jn 122, Mt 27®®), 
and to St. Paul by Timothy, Erast us, and Onesimus 
(Ac 1922, Philem i®), are described as forms of ministry. 
The man who serves and follows Christ is His mimster 
(Jn 1228; ‘my diakonos* is the expression in the 
original); and the minister of Christ will not fail tc 
mimster also to the brethren (1 Co 12®, 1 P 4io). But 
while every true Chnstian is a mimster of Christ 
and of the brethren, there is a mimstry of particular 
service out of which there gradually emerges the idea 
of a special Chnstian mimstry. We may find the roots 
of the idea in our Lord’s words to His disciples, ‘Who- 
soever would become great among you shall be your 
mimster, . . . even as the Son of man came not to be 
mimstered unto, but to mimster, and to give his life 
a ransom for many’ (Mt 2028^ ). The minister at first 
was one who was distingmshed from others by his larger 
services. He did not hold an office, but discharged 
a function. There were differences of function, indeed, 
and, above all, the distinction between those who were 
ministers of the word (Ac 6*, 2 Co 3®, Eph 3® ?) and 
those who mimstered by gracious deed (Ac 6^*^ ). But 
whatever might be the ‘diversities of mimstrations’ 
(1 Co 12®), the word diakonos covered them all. At a 
later stage, when differences of function have begun 
to harden into distinctions of office, the name diakonos 
is specially appropriated to the deacon (wh. see) as 
distingmshed from the presbyter or bishop (Ph 

1 Ti 3i'i3). But diakonos still continues to be used in 
its wider sense, for Timothy, who was much more than 
a deacon, is exhorted to be * a good minister {diakonos) 
of Jesus Christ’ (1 Ti 4®). See following article. 

J. C. Lambert. 

MINISTRY.— The foregoingart. has sufficiently dealt 
with the general idea of ministry, but something remains 
to be said more particularly of the foreshadowmgs and 
beginmngs of an official Christian mimstry as these are 
found in the NT. The earliest historical datum is 
the distinction drawn by the Twelve between the 
* diakonia of the word’ and the 'diakonia of tables’ 
(Ac 02 *) — a distinction that constantly reappears in 
the writings of St. Paul {e.g. Ro 12®-®, 1 Co D? 9“ 122®), 
though by and by the latter of these two ministries 
widens out so as to include many other matters besides 
the care of the poor. These two forms may be broadly 
distinguished as a general and prophetic mimstry on 
the one hand, a local and practical on the other. 

1. General and prophetic. — Ac 6^^ shows that from 
the first the Twelve recognized that they were Dhinely 
called to be ministers of the word, i.e. preachers of 
the gospel; and St. Paul repeatedly affirms the same 
thing regarding himself (1 Co li? 91®, 2 Co 3® 41, Col 123). 
But it was not the AposUes only who discharged this 
high spiritual function. Besides Apostles, a word 
which IS used in a wider as well as a narrower sense 
(see Ac 14“, Ro 16?; cf. Didache, xi. 4 ff.), the Church 
had also prophets and evangelists and teachers, all of 
them, in somewhat different ways no doubt, fulfilling 
this same task of proclaiming the word (1 Co 1228 29, 
Eph 4“; for prophets, see also Ac 112? 1532 211®; for 
evangelists, Ac 21®, 2 Ti 4®; for teachers, Ac 13^ 1 Ti 2?, 

2 Ti 1“), and moving about from place to place in order 
to do so. That the prophetic ministry in its various forms 
was a ministry of function and not of stated office, is 
shown by the fact that the same person might be at 
once apostle, prophet, and teacher (cf. Ac 13^ 14“, 
1 It 2?, 2 Ti 1“). 

2. Local and practical .—Of this the Seven of Jerusalem 
furnish the earliest examples. Their special duties, 
when we first meet them, are restricted to the care of 
the poor, and in particular to the charge of the ‘daily 
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ministration ’ But, as the local Churches grew in size 
and Church life became more complex, other needs 
arose. There was the need of government and discipline, 
of pastoral counsel and comfort, of stated instruction 
by regular teachers as well as of occasional visits from 
wandenng apostles and prophets. In the ‘helps’ and 
‘governments’ of l Co 12®* we have a reference to 
some of these needs. And by and by we find that to 
meet the necessities of the situation the local ministry 
has blossomed out into two separate forms, (a) First 
there is the presbyter or elder, otherwise known as the 
bishop or overseer (for the substantial identity between 
the presbyter and the bishop, see art. Bishop), whose 
duties are to feed the flock and help the weak (Ac 
2017 28. 35^ 1 p 52)^ to visit and pray for the sick (Ja 5i<), 
to rule and teach (1 Ti 3® s). (6) Next there are the 
deacon, and his companion the deaconess (Ph 1*, 1 Ti 
3**13), whose duties are not clearly defined, but the 
description of whose qualifications suggests that their 
work lay largely in visitation from house to house and 
ministration to the poor (1 Ti 5*-“). The local mimstry, 
it thus appears, came to discharge some of the functions 
that had originally belonged to the general ministry of 
Apostles and prophets. The latter, however, was still 
recognized to be the higher of the two, St. Paul 
summons the presbyter-bishops of the Church m Ephesus 
to meet him at Miletus, and addresses them in a tone of 
high spiritual authonty (Ac 20®7-3fi). And even in the 
Dtdache, which belongs probably to about the end of 
the 1st cent., we find that when a wandering prophet 
visits a Church and is recognized as a true prophet, 
precedence is given him over the resident bishops and 
deacons (Did. x. 7, xiii. 3). See, further, Apostle, 
Bishop, Deacon, Evangelist, Laying on op Hands, 
Peophet in NT. J. C. Lambert. 

3MCEKN1. — A people named in Jer 61*® along with the 
Armenians (‘Ararat’) and Scythians (‘Ashkenaz’) as 
coming assailants of Babylon. They are the Mannai 
of the Assynan inscnptions, who dwelt between the 
lakes Van and Urmia. J. F. M'Ctody. 

MINNITH marks the direction in which Jephthah pur- 
sued the defeated Ammonites from Aroer (Jg 11**), i.e. 

• Aroer which is in front of Rabbah’ (Jos 13**). The site 
has not been recovered. That indicated in the OnomasH- 
con, 4 miles from Heshbon on the way to Philadelphia, 
seems too far to the south. The place appears to have 
been famous for the high quality of its wheat (Ezk 27*®, 
cf. 2 Ch 27®). It must be added that in both passages 
there are strong reasons for suspecting the correctness 
of the text. W. Ewing. 

MINT (Gr. hidyosmon, Mt 23» Lk 11«).— One of the 
trifles which were tithed; primarily, perhaps, peppermint 
(Mentha piperita), but including also allied plants, such 
as the horse mint (M. sylvestris), which grows wild all 
over Palestine. E, W. G. Masterman. 

MIPHKAD. — A gate somewhere near the northern 
end of the East wall of Jerusalem, as may be deduced 
from the one reference to it (Neh 3** AV ‘the gate 
Miphkad,* RV ‘the gate of Hammiphkad’) describing 
its restoration after the Exile. Many attempts have 
been made to identify it more exactly; but as the 
course of this part of Nehemiah’s wall has not been 
revealed by excavation, and consequently the positions 
of its gates are not known with certainty, such attempts 
are mere guesswork. See the note on the gates in art. 
Jerusalem, II, § 4, R. A. S. Macalister. 

MIRACLES.— 1. The narratives. — (a) In the Gospels 
Jesus is recorded to have cast out devils (Mt 8** 
1528 1718^ Mk I“), restored paralytics (Mt 8*» 9«, Jn 5»), 
revived the withered hand (Mt 12*»), released from the 
spirit of infirmity (Lk 13**), stanched an Issue of blood 
(Mt 9“), cured dropsy (Lk 14*), allayed fever with a 
touch (Mt 8**), given speech to the dumb, hearing to 
the deaf, and sight to the blind (Mt 9** 12**, Mk 7®, 


Mt 9*9 20®, Mk 8*5, Jn 9®), cleansed leprosy (Mt 8*, 
Lk 17»9), and even raised from the dead (Mt 9**, Lk 7**, 
Jn 11«). Besides these miracles of healing there are 
ascnbed to Him other extraordinary acts, such as the 
Stilling of the Storm (Mt 8*®), the Feeding of Five 
Thousand (Mt 14**) and Four Thousand (15*®), the 
Walking on the Sea (14*®), the Change of Water into 
Wine (Jn 2«). The blasting of the Fig Tree (Mt 21**), and 
the finding of the Com in the Fish’s Mouth (17*®), may 
possibly be figurative sayings misunderstood The Two 
Draughts of Fishes (Lk 5® and Jn 21«) may be variant 
traditions of one occurrence, and, like the recovery of 
the Nobleman's Son of Capernaum (Jn 4*®), may be 
regarded as proof of superhuman wisdom, and not of 
supernatural power. These miracles are presented to 
us as the acts of 8 Person supernatural both in the 
moral character as sinless and perfect, and in the religious 
consciousness as alone knowing and revealing the Father. 
It was the universal conviction of the early Christian 
Church that after three days He rose from the dead 
(1 Co 15®), and was universally present in supreme power 
(Mt 28**- **). 

Regarding the miracles of Jesus the following general 
considerations should be kept in view, (a) It is impossible 
to remove the records of miracles from the Gospels 
without tearing them to pieces, as these works of Jesus 
are so wrought into the very texture of His ministry. 
(6) The character of the miracles is absolutely harmonious 
with the power of Jesus; with only two apparent ex- 
ceptions they are beneficent. The blasting of the fig 
tree (Mt 21**), even if the record is taken literally, may 
be explained as a symbolic prophetic act, a solemn 
warning to His disciples of the doom of impenitent 
Israel. The finding of the coin in the fish’s mouth 
(Mt 17*®) would be an exception to the rule of Jesus 
never to use His supernatural power on His own behalf, 
and the narrative itself allows us to explain it as a mis- 
understanding of figurative language, (c) The miracles 
were not wrought for display, or to prove His claims. 
Jesus rejected such use as a temptation (Mt 4®- ®), and 
always refused to work a sign to meet the demands of 
unbelief (Mt 16®). He did not highly esteem the faith 
that was produced by His miracles (Jn 4®*). The cure 
of the paralytic, which He wrought to confirm His claim 
to forgive sins, was necessary to assure the sufferer of 
the reality of His forgiveness (Mt 9«). The miracles are 
not evidential accessories, but essential constituents of 
Jesus’ ministry of grace, (d) While faith in the petitioner 
for, or recipient of, the act of healing was a condition 
Jesus seemingly required in aU cases, while He was 
prevented doing His mighty works, as at Nazareth, by 
unbelief (Mt 13*«), while the exercise of His power was 
accompanied by prayer to God (Jn 11®*- ®*), His healing 
acts were never tentative; there is in the records 
no trace of a failure, (e) In view of one of the explana- 
tions offered, attention must be called to the variety of 
the diseases cured; nervous disorders and their con- 
sequences did not limit the range of His activity. 

(6) In the Acts the record of miracles is continued. 
The promise of Jesus to Bis Aiiostles (Mt 10*, cf. Mk 
16*®- **) is represented as abundantly fulfilled. In 
addition to the charisms of tongues and prophecy (wh. 
see), there were signs and wonders wrought by the 
Apostles and others (Ac 2®* 5**- *® 6* 8**). Miracles of 
which further details are given are the restoration of 
the lame man at the gate Beautiful (3®)i and of the cripple 
at Lystra (14*), the cure of the palsied .®neas (9*®), the 
expulsion of the spirit of divination at Philippi (16*«), 
the healing of the father of PubHus in Melita (28*), the 
restoration to life of Dorcas (9*®) and Eutychus (20*« 
the narrative does not distinctly affirm death). This 
supernatural power is exercised in judgment on Ananias 
and Sapphira (5*- *®), and on Elymas (13**)"-acts the 
moral justification of which must be sought in the 
estimate formed of the danger threatening the Church 
and the gospel, but which do present an undoubted 
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difficulty. One may hesitate about accepting the 
statement about the miracles wrought by Peter’s 
shadow (5^0 or Paul’s aprons ( 1912 ). What are rep- 
lesented as miraculous deliverances from imprison- 
ment are reported both of Peter (12**) and of Paul (16^). 
Paul’s escape from the viper (28-<) does not necessarily 
involve a miracle. These miracles, which, taken by 
themselves as reported m Acts, there might be some 
hesitation in believing, become more credible when 
viewed as the continuation of the supernatural power 
of Christ m His Church tor the confirmation of the 
faith of those to whom the gospel was entrusted, and 
also those to whom its appeal was first addressed In 
this matter the Epistles of Paul confirm the record of 
Acts Cl Co 12^0 28^ 2 Co 1212). Paul claims this supei- 
naturdl power for himself, and recognizes its presence in 
the Church. 

(c) We cannot claim to have contemporary evidence 
of the miracles of the OT, as we have of those of the NT 
The miracles are almost entirely connected either with 
the Exodus from Egypt, or with the ministry of Elijah 
and of Elisha The majority of the miracles of the first 
group are not outside of the order of nature; what is 
extraordinary in them is their coincidence with the 
prophetic declaration, this constituting the events 
signs of the Divine revelation. While the miracles 
ascribed to Elijah and Elisha might be considered as 
their credentials, yet they cannot be regarded as essential 
to their prophetic mimstry; and the variations with 
which they are recorded represent popular traditions 
which the compiler of the Books of Kings has incorporated 
without any substantial alteration. The record of the 
standing still of the sun m Gibeon is obviously a prosaic 
misinterpretation of a poetic phrase (Jos behind 

the record of the bnnging back of the shadow on the dial 
of Ahaz (2 K 20^1) we may assume some unusual 
atmospheric phenomenon, refracting the rays of the sun, 
the speech of Balaam’s ass (Nu 2227) may be regarded 
as an objectifying by the seer of his own scruples, doubts, 
and fears; the Book of Jonah is now interpreted not 
literally, but figuratively; the Book of Darnel is not 
now generally taken as history, but rather as the em- 
bellishment of history for the purposes of edification. 
The revelation of Jehovah to Israel is seen in the prov- 
idential guidance and guardianship of His people by 
God, and in the authoritative interpretation of God’s 
works and ways by the prophets, and in it miracle, in 
the strict sense of the word, has a small place. While 
the moral and religious worth of the OT, as the literature 
of the Divine revelation completed in Christ, demands 
a respectful treatment of the narratives of miracles, we 
are bound to apply two tests: the sufficiency of the 
evidence, and the coagruity of the miracle in character 
with the Divine revelation. 

2. The evidence.— In dealing with the evidence for 
the miracles the starting-point should he the Resurrec- 
tion. It is admitted that the belief that Jesus had 
nsen prevailed in the Christian Church from the very 
beginning of its history; that without this belief the 
Church would never have come into existence. Hamack 
seeks to distinguish the Easter message about the 
empty grave and the appearances of Jesus from the 
Easter faith that Jesus lives: but he is not successful 
in showing how the former could have come to be, apart 
from the latter. No attempt to explain the conversion 
of Paul without admitting the objective mamfestation 
of Chnst as nsen can be regarded as satisfactory. 
It may not be possible absolutely to harmonize in 
every detail the records of the appearances, but before 
these narratives were written it was the common belief 
of the Chnstian Church, as Paul testifies, ‘ that Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and that 
he was buned, and that he hath been raised on the 
third day according to the Scriptures’ (1 Co 15® 0- 
If the Eesurrection of Christ is proved, this fact, con- 
joined with His absolutely umque moral character and 


religious consciousness, invests the Person of Jesus 
with a supernaturalness which forbids our limiting 
the actions possible to Him by the normal human 
tests. His miracles are not wonders, for it is no wonder 
that He should so act, but s^gns, proofs of what He is, 
and weyrlcs, congruous with His character as ‘ever 
doing good,’ and His purpose to reveal the grace of 
the Father. Harnack will not ‘reject peremptorily 
as illusion that lame walked, blind saw, and deaf heard,’ 
but he will not believe that ‘a stormy sea was stilled 
by a word.’ The miracles of healing are not all ex- 
plicable, as he supposes, by what Matthew Arnold 
called moral therapeutics — the influence of a strong 
personality over those suffering from nerve disorders, 
as they embrace diseases of which the cure by any 
such means is qmte incredible; and the evidence for 
the cosmic miracles, as the miracles showing power 
over nature apart from man have been called, is quite 
as good as for the healing miracles. If the Synoptic 
Gospels can be dated between a.d. 60 and 90, as is 
coming to be admitted by scholars generally, the evi- 
dence for the miracles of Jesus is thoroughly satis- 
factory; the mythical theory of Strauss must assume 
a much longer interval. Harnack regards as ‘a demon- 
strated fact’ that ‘Luke, compamon in travel and 
associate in evangelistic work of Paul,’ is the author 
of the Third Gospel and the Acts; nevertheless he does 
not consider Luke’s history as true; but Ramsay 
argues that the Lukan authorship carnes with it sub- 
stantial accuracy. In his various writings he has 
endeavoured to show how careful a historian Luke is, 
and if Luke’s excellence in this respect is established, 
then we can place greater reliance on the evidence for 
miracles in the early Church, as well as in the mimstry 
of Jesus. Hamack lays great stress on the credulity 
of the age m which the Gospels were written; but this 
credulity was not umversal. The educated classes 
were sceptical; and, to judge Luke from the preface 
to his Gospel, he appears as one who recogmzed the 
duty of careful inquiry, and of testing evidence. The 
miracles of the Gospels and the Acts are closely con- 
nected with the Person of Jesus, as the Word Incarnate 
and the risen Lord, and the creduhty of the age does 
not come into consideration unless it can be shown 
that among either the Jews or the Gentiles there was 
a prejudice favourable to behef in the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection. The character of the miracles, 
so harmomous with the Person, forbids our ascribing 
them to the wonder-loving, and therefore wonder- 
making, tendency of the times. 

Some indications have already been given in regard 
to the evidence for the miracles of the OT. The fre- 
quent references to the deliverance from E^pt made 
in the subsequent literature attest the historical reality 
of that series of events; and it cannot be said to be 
improbable that signs should have accompanied such 
a Divine intervention in human history. Some of the 
miracles ascribed to Elisha are not of a character con- 
gruous with the function of prophecy; but it may 
be that we should very cautiously apply our sense of 
fitness as a test of truth to these ancient narratives. 
In the OT history, Prophecy (wh. see) was the 
supernatural feature of deepest significance and highest 
value. 

3. Explanations. — Admitting that the evidence is 
satisfactory, and the miracles are real, what explana- 
tions can be offered of them? (a) One suggestion has 
already been considered; it is favoured by Harnack 
and Matthew Arnold: it is that one person may exercise 
over another so strong an influence as to cure nervous 
disorders. The inadequacy of this explanation has 
been shown; but even were it admissible, a reason 
would need to be given why Jesus used a means not 
known in His age, and thus anticipated modem develop- 
ments of medical skill. It is certain that Jesus worked 
His miracles relying on the Divine powers in Himself; 
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whether in any cases this obscure psychic force was an 
unknown condition of His miracles is a matter of 
secondary importance 

(6) A second suggestion, made by the late Duke of 
Argyll (Reign of Law, p. 16), is that God chooses and 
uses laws unknown to man, or laws which, even if 
he knew, he could not use. He thinks that thus would 
meet the prejudice of scientific thought against effects 
without causes. This explanation recogmzes that 
miracles are not explicable by the laws of nature as 
known to man, and that it is of God’s free choice that 
for certain ends He uses means otherwise unknown. 
As these laws are quite hypothetical, and as this use 
of them only occasionally is not at all probable, this 
explanation does not appear to make miracles any 
more credible. 

(c) We may now attempt to define more closely 
what we mean by a miracle. It does seem, on the whole, 
desirable to restnct the term ‘miracle’ to an external 
event of which there is sensible evidence. Inward 
changes, such as in the prophetic inspiration, or the 
religious conversion of an individual, however mamfest 
the Divine presence and action may be for the person 
having the experience, should not be described as 
miracles, unless with some qualification such as spiritual 
or moral The negative feature of the external event 
which justifies our describing it as a mirade is that 
it is inexplicable by the natural forces and laws as 
known to us. The will of man is a force in nature 
with which we are familiar, and therefore the move- 
ments of the body under the control of the will are 
not to be described as miraculous. We say more 
than we are justified in saying if we describe a miracle 
as an interference with the laws and forces of nature, 
or a breach in the order of nature, for just as the 
physical forces and laws allow the exercise of human 
will in the movements of the body, so the power that 
produces the miracle may, nay must, be conceived as so 
closely related to nature that its exercise results in 
no disturbance or disorder in nature. The miracle 
need not interfere with the continuity of nature at all. 
The modem theory of Evolution is not less, but more, 
favourable to the belief in miracle. It is not a fimshed 
machine, but a growing orgamsm, that the world appears. 
Life transcends, and yet combines and controls physical 
forces (Lodge’s Life and Matter, p. 198). Mind is not 
explicable by the brain, and yet the will directs the 
movements of the body. There is a creative action 
of God in the stages of the evolution, which attaches 
Itself to the conserving activity. Applying the argu- 
ment from analogy, we may regard the Person of Chnst 
and the miracles that cluster round His Person as such 
a creative action of God. If we adequately estimate 
the significance of the Exodus in the history of mankind, 
the providential events connected with it will assume 
greater creibility. But there is a final consideration. 
The purpose of God in Christ is not only perfective— 
ttie completion of the world’s evolution; it is also redemp- 
tive — the correction of the evil sin had brought on the 
human race. It was fitting that the redemption of 
man from sin should be acco-npanied by outward 
remedial signs, the relief of his need and removal of 
his sufferings. God is without variation and shadow 
that is cast by turning in His purpose, but His action 
is conditioned, and must necessarily be conditioned, 
by the results of man’s use of the freedom which for 
His wise and holy ends He bestowed. He may in His 
action transcend His normal activity by a more direct 
manifestation of Himself than the natund processes 
of the world afford. The consistency of character 
of a human personality is not disproved by an excep- 
tional act when a cnsis arises; and so, to deal effectively 
vdth sin for man’s salvation, God may use miracles 
as means to His ends without any break in the con- 
tinuity of His wisdom, nghteousness, and grace. 

4. ObjectloBifl. — It seemed desirable to state the facts, 
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the proofs for them, and the reasonableness of them, 
before taking up the objections that are made. These 
objections refer to two points, — the possibihty of miracle 
at all, and the sufficiency of the evidence for the miracles 
of the Bible. Each of these may be very briefly dealt 
with, (a) For materialism, which recogmzes only physical 
forces; and pantheism, which so identifies God and 
man that the order of nature is fixed by the necessity 
of the nature of God , and even for deism, which confines 
the direct Divine activity to the beginmng, and excludes 
It from the course of the world, miracles are impossible. 
Agnosticism, which regards the ultimate reality as an 
inscrutable mystery, is under no logical compulsion to 
deny the possibihty of miracles; Huxley, for instance, 
pronounces such denial unjustifiable. Two reasons 
against the possibihty of miracles may be advanced 
from a theistic standpoint. In the interests of science it 
may be maintained that the uniformity of nature ex- 
cludes mirade, but, as has just been shown, the theory 
of Evolution has so modified the conception of uni- 
formity that this argument has lost its force. Life and 
mind, when first appearing in the process of evolution, 
were breaches in the umformity. The uniformity of 
nature is consistent with fresh stages of development, 
inexplicable by their antecedents; and only when 
science has resolved hfe and mind into matter will the 
argument regain any validity. In the interests of 
philosophy, it may be argued that miracles interrupt the 
continuity of thought, the world as it is is so reasonable 
(idealism) or so good (optimism) that any change is 
unthinkable. But the affirmation ignores many of the 
problems the world as it is presents* sin, sorrow, death 
are real; would not the solution of these problems give 
both a more reasonable and a better world? and if 
miracles should be necessary to such a solution, they 
are thinkable. Again, is it not somewhat arrogant 
to make man’s estimate of what is reasonable and good 
the measure of God's wisdom and grace? 

(d) The more usual objection is the insufficiency of 
the evidence. Hume laid down this cntenon. ‘No testi- 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle unless the 
testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to 
establish. Or briefly, it is contrary to experience that 
a miracle should be true, but not contrary to experience 
that testimony should be false.’ But to this statement 
it may properly be objected, that it assumes what is 
to be proved , for, while it may be contrary to ordinary 
experience that miracles happen, what the defenders of 
miracles maintain is that there have been exceptional 
experiences of miracles. If imracles were common, 
they would cease to be so described; their uncommon- 
ness does not prove their incredibility. Although the 
test is one that has no warrant, yet it may be argued 
that Chnst’s character and resurrection would stand it. 
It is less credible that the portrait of Jesus given in the 
Gospels was invented, than that Jesus lived as there 
depicted. It is less credible that the Apostohc faith 
in the risen Lord, and aU it accomphshed, should have 
Its origin in illusion, than that He rose from the dead. 
The improbability of miracle is usually the tacit assump- 
tion when the sufficiency of the evidence is denied. 
If the relation of God to the world is conceived as a 
constant, immanent, progressive, perfective, redemptive 
activity, the probability of miracles will be so great 
that the evidence sufficient to prove an ordinary event 
will be regarded as satisfactory, provided always that 
this test is met, that the miracle is connected with the 
fulfilment of the Divine purpose, and is congruous in 
its character with the wisdom, righteousness, and 
grace of God. 

6. Value. — A few words may in conclusion be added 
regarding the value of the miracles. The old apologetic 
view of miracles as the credentials of the doctnnes of 
Christianity is altogether discredited. It is the truth 
of the doctrines that makes the fact of the miracles 
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credible It is Chnst’s moral character and ^ell^aous 
consciousness that help us to believe that He wrought 
wonderful works The NT recognizes that a miracle 
proves only superhuman power (2 Th 2^); only if its 
character is good, is it proved Divine. In the OT 
prophecy is declared false, not only when unfulfilled 
(Dt 18“), but also when it leads to idolatry (13®). The 
moral test, which can be applied to the miracles of the 
Gospels, shows the irrelevancy, not to say the flippancy, 
of Matthew Arnold’s sneer about the turning of a pen 
into a pen-wiper as the proof of a doctnne. The miracles 
of the Gospels are constituent elements of Christ’s 
moral perfection, His grace towards men. While the 
miracles are represented in the Gospels as not in them- 
selves sufficient to generate faith (Jn 11^® 12®^), yet 
it is affirmed that they arrested attention and strength- 
ened faith (Mt 827, Lk S® 7«, Jn 2“ 6^). Christ Himself 
is reported as appealing to them as witness (Jn 6®®), but 
the appeal seems deprecatory, as elsewhere He rates 
low the faith that rests on seeing miracles (Jn 14«). 
while condemning the unbelief that resists even tMs 
evidence (Mt ll®®). At the beginmng of the Christian 
Church the miracles had some value as evidence. To- 
day the change Christ has wrought in human history 
is the most convincing proof of His claim; but we must 
not ignore the value the miracles had when they 
occurred, and their value to us still as works of Christ, 
showing as signs His grace. Alfhed E. Gabvie. 

MIRTAM. — 1. The sister of Moses and Aaron, probably 
older than either. It was she who watched Moses in 
the ark of bulrushes (Ex 2<ff ). She is called ‘the 
prophetess,’ and led the women in the song of victory 
at the Eed Sea (Ex 15®®^ ). In the course of the wilder- 
ness wanderings she combined with Aaron against Moses, 
and was punished by leprosy, which was healed in answer 
to the prayer of Moses (Nu 12i-i8). She died in ICadesh 
towards the end of the wilderness journey (Nu 20^). 
Her story is referred to m Dt 248“® in connexion with the 
ceremonial law of leprosy, and in Mic 6^ she is spoken 
of along with Moses and Aaron as a leader of the people. 

The name Miriam becomes in Greek Mariam andMariamne, 
aIso[Mjaria, our Mary and is probably of Egyptian de rivation 
(mer Amon^ * beloved of Ainon ’). 

2. A man (or woman) of the family of Caleb (1 Ch 4^^). 

W. F. Boyd. 

MIBMAH.— Eponym of a Benjamite family (1 Ch 8^®). 
MIEItOE. — See Glass. 

raSAEL,— 1, 1 Es QM =Mishael, Neh 8*, 2. Three «« « 
Mishael, No. 3. 

MISGAB.— Mentioned along with Nebo and Kiria- 
thaim in the oracle against Moab (Jer 480- Perhaps 
It is not intended as a proper name. The same Heb. 
term occurs in Is 261®, where both AV and RV tr. ‘ high 
fort’ (cf. 2 S 22®, Ps 9® bis 18* 467- « 48* 59® « *7 62® « 
94*2 1442, Is 33W). 

MSHAEL,— 1. A Kohathite (Ex 6» Lv 10<), 2. 
One of Ezra’s supporters (Neh 8®); called in 1 Es 9®® 
ISisael. 3. See Meshach. 

mSHAIi.— A town of Asher (Jos 19“), given to the 
Gershomte Levites (21®®)=! Ch 67® Wtashal. The site 
is unknown. 

MISHATVI .— Eponym of a Benjamite family (1 Ch 8“) 
MISHMA.— 1. A son of Ishmael (Gn 25w«l Ch 1®®). 
2. The eponym of a Simeonite family (1 Ch 4»). 
agSHMAKyAH.— A Gadite chief (1 Ch 12^®). 
MSHNA.—See Talmud, 

MISHRArrES.—A family of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 26*). 
ESSFAR. — One of the exiles who returned with 
2erub. (Ezr 2*) Neh 77 Mispereth, 1 Es 5® Aspharasus . 
MISPERETH.->See preceding article. 
IQSREFHOTH-IXLAIM. — From the Waters of Merom 
the defeated Canaanites fled to Great Zidon, and unto 


Mjsrephoth-maim (Jos 11®). It marks the S. boundary 
of the Zidonians, who had not been driven out by 
Joshua (13®). The Ladder of Tyre formed a natural 
hmit to the territory of the Zidonians. On the slope 
of Bas en-Naqurah, the most southerly of the promon- 
tones forming the ‘Ladder,’ is found a site called 
Musheirifeh, which Thomson (LB) with great probabihty 
identifies with Misrephoth-maim. W. Ewing. 

MITE.— See Money, § 7. 

MITHKAH.— One of the 12 ‘stations ’(Nu 33“ “). 

MITHNITE. — A gentilic name applied to one of 
David’s officers in 1 Ch 11®®. The text is doubtful. 

MITHRADATES.— 1. 1 Es 2ii =‘Mitliredath, Ezr 1®. 
2. (AV Mithndates) 1 Es 2i»=Mithredath, Ezr 47. 

MHTHREDATH (Pers given by Mithra, or the 
sun'). — 1. The Persian treasurer, whom Cyrus com- 
manded to deliver to Sheshbazzar the sacred vessels 
(Ezr 1®=1 Es Mithradates). 2. Apparently a 
Persian officer stationed in Samaria. Together with 
his colleagues he wrote to Artaxerxes (Longimanus) to 
hinder the re-building of the walls of Jerusalem (Ezr 47 
= 1 Es 216 Mithradates). 

MITRE. — With the exception of Zee 3® where it 
represents the Heb. tsanlph or turban (for which see 
Dress, § 5 a), and Ezk 21“ RV (see below), ‘mitre’ in 
EV is used exclusively of the charactenstic headdress of 
the Jewish high pnest. The ‘ mitre’ (Heb. mitsnejiheth, 
from the same root, sigmfying to ‘wind round,' as 
tsaniph) was an elaborate species of turban, composed 
of a long swathe of ‘fine linen’ (Ex 28®®), 16 cubits in 
length, according to the Talmud. Its precise form, how- 
ever, is uncertain; the descriptions given by Josephus 
of the high-pnestly mitre of his day, besides being 
obscure in themselves, agree neither with one another 
nor with the OT text. 

On the now common assumption that the Priests’ 
Code originated in Babyloma, it is probable that the 
mitre was intended to have the comcal form character- 
istic of the tiara of the Babylonian kings. For orna- 
ment it had *a plate of gold,’ on which were engraved 
two Hebrew words signifying ‘holiness to J*” (Ex 28“, 
Lv 8®; cf. Sir 46“). The plate rested on the front of 
the mitre, and was kept in position by a blue-purple 
ribbon (Ex 28®7 39®i), which probably served as a 
fillet and was tied behind, perhaps with the ends hang- 
ing down, as m the case of the jewelled diadem or fillet 
worn by the Assyrian kings. Hence the fillet could be 
described as ‘the holy crown’ (Lv 8®), and by ben-Sira 
as ‘a diadem (EV ‘crown’) of gold upon the mitre’ 
(Sir 45“). The royal crown of Judah, according to 
Ezekiel (21*®), consisted of the same two parts (see Heb. 
text in each case): ‘remove the mitre (RV), and take 
off the diadem (EV ‘crown’).’ This passage is our 
warrant for saying that the headdress prescribed for 
the high priest in the Priests’ Code, consisting of mitre 
and diadem, is intended to signify that the high priest 
shall unite in his person the highest office in both Church 
and State. 

The headdress of the high priest is always distinguished 
from that of his subordinates, for which see Bonnet. 

A. R. S. KL..WBDY. 

MITTLENE was the chief town of Lesbos on its E. 
coast, subsequently giving its name to the whole island. 
It was one of the early iEolian colonies, and one of the 
earliest homes of Greek lyric poetry— the birthplace of 
Sappho and AIcsbus. It attained great naval power, 
and founded colonies such as Sigeum and Assos. It took 
a prominent part in the Ionian revolt, but helped Xerxes 
against Greece. It joined the Athenian alhance, but 
revolted in b.c, 428 and was nearly anmhilated. After 
opposing Rome in the Mithradatic War, it was made a free 
city. It has belonged to the Turks since a.d, 1462. Its 
mention in Ac 20^® is merely incidental,— St, Paul’s ship 
spent a night there. A, E. Hillabd. 



MIXED MULTITUDE 

M i a isD KTULTITUDE. — a descnption given (1) to 

ceitain persons who joined Israel in the Exodus from 
Egypt (Ex 12^8), and who fell a lusting at Kibroth- 
hattaavah (Nu ll^), (2) to those who were separated 
fiom the Israehtes after the return from the Captivity 
(Neh 133) 

In Ex 1238 those referred to are probably strangers 
of non-Israehtic or half-Israelitic origin. The Hebrew 
consonants (differently pointed) mean either ‘mixed’ or 
‘Arabian,’ and some have suggested that we ought here 
to translate ‘ Arabians ’ In Jer 2520 503^ Ezk 30®, the 
same Hebrew word is translated by the expression 
‘mingled people,’ where it has been supposed by some 
to refer to foreign mercenaries. In Ezk 30® at least 
‘ Arabians ' gives a better meaning. The Hebrew word 
in Nu 11^ IS a different one, and is probably a con- 
temptuous term signifying the mob, the rabble. 

The context in Neh 13® leaves no doubt as to the 
meaning The reference is to the strangers with whom 
the Israehtes had intermarried and the children of such 
alliances. W. F. Boyd. 

MIZAR. — Ps runs: ‘ I remember thee from the 

land of Jordan and the Hermons, from the hill Mizar.* 
It is a question whether Mizar is a proper name or an 
appellative — ‘the little' (?). If the former, Mizar must 
be a peak of the Hermons, and is otherwise unknown. 
If the latter, the text must in some way be corrected 
The simplest and most satisfactory expedient is to 
remove the imtial m from m^har in the phrase mdkar 
mizar, and render ‘ O, thou little hill.’ The reference 
wiU then be to Zion. As the whole Psalm reads like the 
cry of an exile from Zion, expressive of his home-sickness, 
this rendering makes admirable sense. ‘ 0, my God, my 
soul IS cast down within me; for I remember thee from the 
land of Jordan and of the Hermons, O, thou little hill 
(of Zion).’ The imtial m in iriShar might well have crept 
in from the final m of the preceding word, Hermonim. 

W. P. Cobb. 

MIZPAH, I Vn Z P EH. — These words (from MpfiM, 
to ‘look out,* esp. as a watchman) mean ‘outlook- 
point*; and they are the names of several places and 
towns in Palestine, all presumably situated on elevated 
spots, and all probably ancient sacred places. The 
sites of several are, however, uncertain. As both names 
are significant, they nearly always in the Heb. have 
the article. 

1. Mizpah in Gn 31«, where Jacob and Laban made 
their compact together, and where the name is ex- 
plained, by a popular etymology, from the words used 
by Laban, ‘J’^ watch between me and thee, when we 
are absent one from another* (and interpose, it is 
implied, if either attempts to take an advantage of the 
other). The name has not been preserved, and hence 
the site cannot be fixed, except conjecturally. Im- 
probable sites have been suggested : to judge from the 
general line of Jacob’s route from Haran, the ‘Mizpah* 
here referred to will have been some eminence on the 
N.E. of the Jebel Ajltm, some 40 miles S.E. of the Lake 
of Gennesaret (cf. Driver, Genesis, pp. 288, 301 f.). 

2. The ‘land of Mizpah,’ at the foot of Hermon, in 
Jos 11», probably the same as the ‘deft (or plain 
between mountains) of Mizpeh’ in v.®. This ‘Mizpah,* 
or ‘liCzpeh,’ has been identified with the Druse village 
Mutelle* (the ‘climbed up to’), on a hill 200 ft. high, 
at the S. end of the broad and fertile plain called the 
Merj *AyOn (the ‘meadow of ‘AyOn’), overlooking 
the basin of the Huleh sea, a little N, of AM, and 
8 m. W.N W. of BSnias (Rob. iii. 372 f.). This, however, 
is thought by some to be not enough to the B. (notice 
‘under Hermon* v.®, and ‘eastward* v.®); and Buhl 
(GAP 240) conjectures that it may have been the height 
on which are now the rums of the Saracenic castle KaVat 
es~8uhlU, 2 m. above Bamas, on the N.E. In the former 
case the ‘land’ of M. would be the Merj ‘Aytln itself, 
between the rivers Litani and Hasbani; in the latter 
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it would be the plain stretching down from Bftnl^ 
towards Lake Huleh. 

3. Mizpeh in Jos IS®®, in the Shephelah, or ‘lowland’ 
of Judah, mentioned in the same group of cities as 
Lachish iTell el-Hesy, 34 miles S.W. of Jerusalem). 
According to Eusebius (pnom. 279), there was a Mizpeh 
in the distnct of Eleutheropolis (Beit-Jibrln, 23 m. 
S.W. of Jerus.), on the N., and another on the road 
from Eleuthetopohs to Jerusalem. The former of these 
descriptions would suit Tell es-Saflyeh, on a hill of white 
chalk 7i m. N.N.W. of Beit-Jibrin, with a commanding 
view, which, however, is now identified by many with 
Gath; the latter is too indefinite to permit of any identi- 
fication being made with confidence. 

4. The Mizpah of Jg 10” 11”* Jephthah’s home, — 
apparently, to judge from the narrative, not very far 
from the Anunomte territory, and (11®®) the Aroer in 
front of Rabbath-ammon (Jos IS^®). The site can only 
be fixed conjecturally. Moore suggests the Jebel Osha\ 
16 m. N.W. of Rabbath-ammon, the highest point of 
the mountains S. of the Jabbok (3597 ft.), commanding 
a view of almost the whole Jordan Valley, as well as 
of much of the country opposite, on the W. of Jordan 
(Conder, Heth and Moab, 186 f.). Whether the ‘ Mizpeh 
of Gilead’ of Jg 11®® is the same spot is uncertain; from 
the difference of name, it would rather seem that it 
is not. The Mizpah of Hos 5^ is, however, very prob- 
ably the same as Jephthah’s Mizpah. The Ramath- 
mizpeh (‘height of the outlook-point’) of Jos 13®*, 
on the N. border of Gad, has also been supposed to be 
the same as Jephthah’s Mizpah; but this is uncertain; 
a point further to the N. seems to be required. 

6. The Mizpah, on the W. of Jordan, mentioned in 
Jg 20” 3 21” 3* 8, 1 S 73ff* 10” as a meeting-place of 
Israelites on important occasions; in 1 K 16®® (**2 Ch 
16») as fortified by Asa, in 2 K 2323 26 , Jer 40«- *, 
and several times besides in Jer 40. 41, as the residence 
of Gedahah, the governor appointed by Nebuchadnezzar 
over Judah after the capture of Jerusalem in 586; and 
in Neh 3” is. 19. The same place appears to be in- 
tended by the ‘Mizpeh* of 1 Mac 3“ (Gr. Massipha, as 
often in LXX for ‘Mizpah,* e.g. Jg 20^ 3)^ ‘over against 
Jerusalem,’ a former ‘place of prayer’ (i.e. sanctuary) 
for Israel, at which the faithful Israelites assembled 
after Antiochus Epiphanes had desecrated the Temple 
and stopped all worship in it. This Mizpah was identified 
with much probability by Robinson (i. 460) with Nebi 
Samvnl, a height 4i m. N.W. of Jerusalem, 2935 ft. above 
the sea, and some 500 ft. above the surrounding plain 
(notice ‘gone or came up’ in Jg 20® 21® «), with a 
commanding view of the country round (ib, 457 f.). 
Nebi Samwil is 3 m. W.N.W. of Gibeah (cf. Jg 20” • 
with the sequel), 2 m. S, of Gibeon (cf. Neh 3®), and a 
httle N. of the present road from Joppa to Jerusalem. 
It IS the actual point from which travellers ascending 
by the ancient route through the pass of Beth-horon 
caught their first glimpse of the interior of the hills of 
Palestine. ‘ It is a very fair and delicious place, and it 
is called Mount Joy, because it gives joy to pilgrims’ 
hearts, for from that place men first see Jerusalem* 
(Maundeville, cited in 8P, p. 214). Its present name, 
Nebi Samwil (the ‘Prophet Samuel’), is due to the 
Moslem tradition that it was Samuel’s burial-place 
(cf. 1 S 73 where Mizpah is mentioned as one of 
Samuel’s residences); and the mosque there — once a 
Crusaders’ church — contains a cenotaph revered by 
the Moslems as his tomb. 

6. Mizpeh of Moab (1 S 22*, — ‘Mizpeh’ is perhaps 
also to be read in v.® for ‘the hold’), the residence of 
the king of Moab when David consigned his parents to 
his care. It must have been situated on some eminence 
in Moab; but we have no further clue to its site. 

S. R. DmvEa. 

MIZRAIM:. — The name of Egypt (wh. see), and espe- 
cially of Lower Egypt. Mizraim was son of Ham and father 
of Ludim, Anamim, Lehabim, Naphtuhim, Pathrustm 
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{i.e. the inhabitants of Upper Egypt), Casluhim, and 
Caphtorim (Gn 10® u). cf also art. Pathros. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

MIZZAH — A • duke ’ of Edom (Gn 36i3 n = i Ch U’). 

MITASON of Cyprus, mentioned in Ac 2P3 as one 
who entertained Paul and his companions on their 
Journey from Caesarea to Jerusalem The Greek m this 
passage admits of two constructions, either ‘bunging 
with them one Mnason,' or ‘bringing us to Mnason.' 
The most probable explanation is that Mnason hved in 
some Tillage between Caesarea and Jerusalem, and that 
Paul broke his journey there and stayed the night with 
him. The distance was between 60 and 70 miles, too 
great for a day’s journey. 

He IS called ‘an old (RV ‘early’) disciple,’ that is, one 
of the first disciples, probably one of those converted on 
the day of Pentecost. Mohley Stevenson. 

MOAB, MOABITBS. — Moab occupied the lofty 
table-land to the east of the Dead Sea. It was bounded 
on the E. by the Arabian desert, on the S. by the land of 
Edom, on the W. by the Dead Sea and Jordan Valley. 
Its N. boundary fluctuated at different periods between 
the Amon and an indistinct line some distance north of 
Heshbon. This table-land is elevated some 3000 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, and 4300 feet above 
the Dead Sea. It is traversed by three deep valleys, 
the middle one of which, the Arnon, is the deepest, and 
is often mentioned in the Bible. The northern portion 
consists of broad stretches of rolling country, the reddish 
soil of which IS fertile, while in the southern portion 
more hills are found, and the deep wrinkles interfere 
more with agriculture. In the winter months the rain- 
fall IS adequate, and renders the country very desirable 
in comparison with the deserts on its border. 

In the earliest times known to us this land was called 
Lotan (Egyp. Jtuten), or Lot The narrative of Gn 19, 
which makes Lot (wh. see) the father of Moab, apparently 
means that the Moabites settled in this land of Lot. The 
meaning of Moab is undetermined. The etymology of 
Gn 1937 (LXX) is not philological, and modern guesses 
are uncertain. 

The narrative of Gn 19 shows that the Israelites 
recognized the Moabites as their kinsmen. That they 
really were such, their language, religion, and customs, 
80 far as known to us, also testify. Probably, then, the 
Moabites came with the wave of Aramaean migration 
which brought the Israelites, secured a foothold in the 
land of Lotan while the Israelites were still nomads, 
and adopted the Canaanitish speech of the people among 
whom they settled. Sayce believes they were settled in 
this territory by c. b.c. 1300, for Raineses ii., he thinks, 
alludes to the country Moab (cf. Patriarchal Palestine, 
p. 22), but this lacks confirmation. 

At the time of the|approach of the Hebrews to Palestine 
the Moabites were so strongly intrenched in their land 
that the invaders avoided all conflict with them (Dt 2s, 
Jff 11“, 2 Ch 20^®), although they conquered king I 
Sihon, who had subdued all of Moab north of the Amon 
(Nu 21“-», Dt 2*3-36). The Moabites viewed the 
coming of Israel with alarm, and desired to attack them, 
but did not dare (Nu 22-24, Dt 233. Jg 11*0). 

According to the Priestly narratives, the Israelites 
secured at this time the temtory north of the Arnon; 
but the narratives differ as to whether its cities were all 
assigned to Reuben (so Jos 13i«-*i), or whether some of 
the most southerly (Dibon, Ataroth, and Aroer) were 
assigned to Gad (Nu 3233ff ). Perhaps the latter view 
represents the fact. The Gadites obtained some of the 
southern dtles, and the Reubenites some of the northern. 
Probably the conquest was not very complete. 

Early in the period of the Judges, the Moabites not 
only had regained control of all this territory, but had 
extended their power into western Palestine so as to 
oppress the Benjamites (Jg Si*-*®). This led to the 
MsasEduation of Eglon, king of Moab, by Ehud. In 
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couiseof timethe Moabites absorbed the tribe of Reuben, 
though the latter maintained their identity for a con- 
siderable period 

According to the Book of Ruth, friendly intercourse 
existed between Moab and Israel at this period Saul 
fought with the Moabites (IS 1437), but with what 
result we do not know. Towards the end of his reign 
they aided David against him (1 S 22 ^ ). David sub- 
j‘ugated Moab, and rendered the country tributary 
to Israel (2 S 8^ * 1 *). This subjugation apparently 
continued dunng the reign of Solomon, for he had 
Moabitish women in his harem, and built a shrine for 
Chemosh, the god of Moab (1 K ll^ 7). 

After the reign of Solomon. Moab apparently gained 
Its independence- Our next information comes from the 
so-called ‘Moabite Stone,' an inscription of Mesha, king 
of Moab, found at the ancient Dibon, and now preserved 
in the Louvre. Mesha states that Omri, king of Israel, 
conquered Moab, and that Moab continued subject to 
Israel till the middle of the reign of Ahab, when Chemosh 
enabled him (Mesha) to win victories over Israel, which 
secured Moabitish independence, and which he describes 
in detail A somewhat confused allusion to this is 
found m 2 K 3^* . Jehoram, Ahab’s successor, under- 
took, with the aid of Jehoshaphat and the king of Edom, 
to reduce Moab once more, and almost succeeded. The 
country was overrun, the capital besieged and reduced 
to great extremity, when the king of Moab sacrificed to 
Chemosh his firstborn son on the city wall in sight of 
both armies (2 K S”). The courage which this aroused 
in the Moabites, and the superstitious dread which it 
excited in the besieging army, secured a victory for the 
former. It appears from 2 K 13*® that after this, 
Moabites frequently invaded Israel. 

Amos (21-3) in the next century reproved Moab for 
barbarities to Edom, and Tiglath-pileser in. of Assyna 
enumerates the king of Moab among his tribute-payers 
{KIB ii, 20). Sennacherib, about b.c. 700, received 
tribute from Chemosh-nadab, king of Moab {KIB ii. 91), 
and the country remained vassal to Assyria during the 
following reigns of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal 
(cf. KIB ii. 148. 238). 

Moabites aided Nebuchadnezzar against Jehoiakim 
at the very end of the same century (2 K 24*) . Is 15. 16, 
Zeph 2®-“, Jer 48, and Ezk 2S^- contain prophecies 
against Moab, but do not add to our knowledge of the 
history. Jer 48 indicates that a great calamity was 
impending over them. In Neh 4’ Arabians rather 
than Moabites are allies of the Ammonites (cf. also 1 Mac 
932*32 and Jos. AvJt. xiii. xui. 5, xiv. i. 4) . We know that 
the Nabatseans were in possession of this country a little 
later, and it is probable that by the time of Neheimah 
they had for ever brought the Moabite power to an end. 
Some infer from Jeremiah’s prophecy that Moab rebelled 
against Nebuchadnezzar as Israel and Ammon did, and 
that he carried enough of them captive to weaken them 
and render them an easy prey to the Nabataeans. 
Possibly this is true, but we know nothing of it. 

The language of the Moabites was, as the Moabite 
Stone shows, identical with that of Israel. That peculiar 
construction known as Waw Consecutive is found, outside 
of Biblical Hebrew, only in the Moabite Stone and one or 
two Phoenician inscriptions. 

The religion of the Moabites was very similar to that 
of early Israel. The references to Chemosh in Mesha’s 
inscription are very similar to references to Jahweh 
m Israelitish writings of the same period. The Divine 
name Ashtar-Chemosh indicates that the worship of the 
feminine divinity known to the Babylonians as Ishtar, 
and to the Phoenicians as Astart, was also mingled 
with the worship of Chemosh. Traces of the repellent 
nature of this worship appear in the OT (Nu 25® 31« 
Jos 22^ Ps 106**). No great ethical prophets, such 
as elevated the religion of Israel, rescued the religion of 
Moab from the level of its barbaric Semitic origin 

George A. Barton. 
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MOADIAH. — See Maadiah. 

MOCHMUR. — A wady apparently S.E. of Dothan 
(Jth 718). 

MODIN. — A village in the Shephglah, never mentioned 
in the OT, but of great importance as the home of the 
Maccabees. Here Mattathias, by slaying a Jew who 
conformed to the pagamzmg commands of Antiochus, 
struck the first blow for Jewish religious freedom 
(1 Mac 21-28). He buried at Modin (27°), as were 
his illustrious sons Judas (9i9) and Jonathan (13“) 
Simon here built an elaborate monument with seven 
pyramids, commemorative of his father, mother, and 
tour brethren, with great pillars around, and bas-reliefs 
of military and naval triumphs. This splendid monu- 
ment could be seen at sea. It stood for about 500 years, 
after which it seems to have disappeared, and with it 
was lost all recollection of the site of Modin. This has 
been recovered in recent years in the little village of 
d-Medyeh, near Lydd. There are numerous rock-tombs 
about, some of them traditionally known as Qabur 
d-YehUd, or ‘the Jews’ tombs,’ but nothing is to be 
seen in any way suggestive of the Maccabsean mausoleum. 

R. A. S Macalistbr 

MOETH (1 Es 863)*=Noadiali of Ezr 833. 

MOLADAH.— A city reckoned to Judah in Jos 15“, 
and to Simeon in Jos 19^, 1 Ch 428. it is in no way 
related to Tell d-MUh, ‘ hill of salt,’ with which Robinson 
and others have identified it. Probably it lay near 
Beersheba, but the site has not been recovered. 

W. Ewing. 

MOLE. — 1, tinshemdh, Lv liso (AV ‘mole,’ RV 
‘chameleon’ j but same word is in Lv and Dt 14“ 
tr. AV ‘swan,’ RV ‘horned owl’). See Cha-melbon. 

2, chaphsr-’pdrdth burrowing animals’), Is 220, may 
apply to rats, mice, jerboas, etc., as well as ‘moles’ 
The true insectivorous mole does not occur in Palestine, 
but the rodent Spalax typhlus, the mole rat, is very 
common. It hves entirely underground, has most 
rudimentary eyes, and makes very long burrows. It 
is gregarious, and large areas are sometimes covered 
thick with its hillocks. E. W. G. Masterman. 

MOLECH, MOLOCH. — A deity worshipped by the 
Israelites, especially by the people of Judah, towards 
the close of the monarchy. Melech (‘king’) was 
evidently the title of this god , and the present form is 
due to the combination of the original consonants with 
the vowels of bdsheth (‘shame’). The passages in which 
reference to this divimty is probably found are Lv 
1821 202-6, 1 K 117, 2 K 2310, Is 3033 579, jer 3235. The 
chief feature of the worship seems to have been the 
sacrifice of children. Its special centre was just outside 
Jerusalem, at a place in the Valley of Hinnom called the 
Topheth (which see) . The cult was introduced, accordi ng 
to 1 K 117, by Solomon. If the reference here is an 
error (see below), Ahaz may have been the innovator 
(2 K 163). At any rate, it flourished in the 7th cent, b.c., 
as we gather from prophetic denunciation and the 
legislation of Deuteronomy. Manasseh sacrificed his 
son (2 K 216). Josiah suppressed the worship and 
defiled Topheth. But under Jehoiakim this worship 
revived, and continued till the Captivity. 

As to the identity of Melech. there is an inter^tingquestion. 
Very ancient tradition identifies him with Milcom (wh, see), 
the national god of Ammon. But the only basis for this view 
which the Heb. text of the OT furnishes is 1 K 117, and the 
Gr.VSS offer evidence that the original readingin this passage 
may have been ‘Milcom,’ as in v.® and v.33. On the other 
hand, we are told that, while Melech was worshipped at 
Topheth, the sanctuary of Milcom was on the Mount of Olives 
(2 K 23“). Moreover, this cult seems to have been regarded 
as Canaanitish m origin (Dt 1229’8i 18®*“). Again, we learn 
from many sources that the most atrocious child-sacrifice was 
a prominent feature in the public religion of the Phoenicians, 
both in their Palestinian homeland and in Carthage; and in 
this connexion we find constant reference to the pit of fire into 
which the victims were oast (see Topheth). Among other 


Semitic peoples also there are occasional instances of the 
offering of children, but not as a regular practice such as we 
are considenng. 

Melech is a title of many Semitic deities, and in the OT is 
frequently applied to Jahweh. We find that the object of 
this worship is also called Baal (‘master’) (Jer 195 3253). 
This IS likevnse a title of numerous Semitic divinities, and is 
sometimes used of Jahweh (see Baal). When the name 
‘ Baal ’ is used in the OT with specific reference to a particular 
god, it means Melkarth of Tyre (IK 1632, 2 K 3® 8^** 27 10^8-27 
lp8). The prophets undoubtedly regarded the cult as 
foreign, and as an apostasy to heathenism. But does this 
necessarily prove that Melech was a false god? Jeremiah’s 
protest that Jahweh had not required these sacnfices (73* 
195 3236) ^vould seem to imply that the people did not 
regard this as the worship of another god. Indeed, Ezekiel 
goes further, and claims that Jahweh Himself gave them these 
‘statutes that are not good,’ and sacnfices of the firstborn, 
because they had rejected purer worship (Ezk 20“^ 3i). Qn 
the whole, the evidence seems to indicate that this cultus was 
due to Phoenician influence, and was introduced because of 
popular misunderstanding of the laws relating to the giving 
of the firstborn to Jahweh. The origin of such a cult, together 
with a possible more or less complete identification with 
Melkartn, would explain the constant use of the titles* Melech’ 
and ‘Baal’ rather than the name ‘Jahweh.’ 

W. M. Nesbit. 

MOLID. — The name of a Judahite family (1 Ch 229). 

MOLOCH.— See Molech. 

MOLTEN SEA.— See Temple, § 6 (c) ‘Brazen Sea.» 

MOMDIS (1 Es 984)=Maadai, Ezr 1034. 

MONEY. — 1. Antiquity of a metallic currency: weights 
and values. — That the precious metals, gold and silver, 
and to a less extent copper, were the ordinary media of 
exchange in Palestine from a time long prior to the 
appearance there of the Hebrews, is now amply attested 
by evidence from Egypt and Babjdoma, and even from 
the soil of Palestine itself. The predominance of silver 
as the metal currency for everyday transactions is further 
shown by the constant use in Hebrew literature of the 
word for ‘silver’ (Jceseph) in the sense of ‘money.’ 

As there can be no question of the existence of coined 
money in Palestine until the Persian period, the first 
step in the study of the money of OT is to master the 
system of weights adopted for the weighing of the 
precious metals. Money might indeed be ‘told’ or 
counted, but the accuracy of the ‘tale’ had to be tested 
by means of the balance; or rather, as we see from such 
passages as 2 K 12i6- n (RV), money was told by being 
weighed. Now, all the weight-systems of Western Asia, 
and even of Europe, had their origin in Babylonia (for 
details see Weights and Measures). There, as re- 
quired by the sexagesimal system of reckomng, the 
ancient unit of weight, the manu (Heb. maneh as in 
Ezk 45“— elsewhere in EV ‘pound’) or mina, which 
weighed 7580 grains on the light, and 15,160 on the 
heavy standard, was divided into 60 shekels, while 
60 imnas went to the higher denomination, the talent. 
It will thus be seen that the light Babyloman trade 
shekel weighed, neglecting fractions, 126 grains troy, 
and the heavy shekel 252. The foimer, it will be useful 
to remember, was but three grains heavier than a 
British gold sovereign. 

As this weight-system spread westwards with the 
march of Babylonian civilization and commerce, it 
came into conflict with the decimal system of calcula- 
tion, and a compromise was effected, which resulted in 
the mina being reduced to 50 shekels, while the talent 
remained at 60 minas, although reduced in weight to 
3000 shekels. That the Hebrew talent by which the 
precious metals were weighed contained 3000, not 3600, 
shekels may be seen by a simple calculation from the 
data of Ex Further, the heavy Babylonian 

shekel of 252 grains remained in use among the Hebrews 
for the weighing of gold until NT times. For this we 
have the express testimony of Josephus, who tells us 
{Ant. XIV. vii. 1) that the Hebrew gold mina was equal 
to 2^ Roman pounds. On the basis of 5053 grains to the 
lilyra or pound, this gives a shekel of 2525 grams, the 
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«xact weight of the heavy Babylonian shekel of the 
common or trade standard 

For the weighing of silver, on the other hand, this 
shekel was discarded for practical reasons. Throughout 
the East in ancient times the ratio of gold to silver was 
134:1, which means that a shekel of gold could buy 
134 times the same weight of silver. 

The latest explanation of this invariable ratio, it may 
be added in passing, is that advocated by Winckler and his 
followers. On this, the so-called ‘ astral mythology ’ theory 
of the origin of Babylonian culture, gold, the yellow metal, 
was specially associated with the sun, wmile the paler silver 
was the special ‘moon-metal.’ Accordingly it was natural 
to fix the ratio between them as that which existed between 
the year and the month, viz. 360 : 27 or 40 : 3. 

In ordinary commerce, however, this ratio between 
the two chief media of exchange was extremely incon- 
venient, and to obviate this inconvemence, the waght 
of the shekel for weighing silver was altered so that a 
gold shekel might be exchanged for a whole number of 
silver shekels. This alteration was effected in two 
ways. On the one hand, along the Babylonian trade- 
routes into Asia Minor the light Babylonian shekel of 
126 grains was raised to 163 grains, so that 10 such 
shekels of silver now represented a single gold shekel, 
since 126X134 = 168X10. On the other hand, the 
great commercial cities of Phoenicia introduced a silver 
shekel of 224 grains, 15 of which were equivalent to one 
heavy Babylonian gold shekel of 252 grains, since 252 X 
134=224X15. This 224-grain shekel is accordingly 
known as the Phoenician standard. It was on this 
standard that the sacred dues of the Hebrews were 
calculated (see § 3); on it also the famous silver shekels 
and half-shekels were struck at a later penod (§ 6). 

With regard, now, to the intrinsic value of the above 
gold and silver shekels, all calculations must start from 
the mint price of gold, which in Great Britain is £3, 
17s. 104d. per ounce of 480 grains. This gives £2, Is. 
as the value of the Hebrew gold shekel of 252 grs , and 
since the latter was the equivalent of 15 heavy Phoe- 
nician shekels, 2s. 9d. represents the value as bullion of 
the Hebrew silver shekel. Of course the purchasing 
power of both in Bible times, which is the real test of the 
value of money, was many times greater than their 
equivalents in sterling money at the present day. 

The results as to weights and values above set forth 
may be presented in tabular form as follows: — 


Denomination. 

Weight. 

Intrinsic 

Value. 

Gold — 



Shekel . 

252rgrs. troy. 

£2 1 0 

Mina >= 50 shekels 

12,630 ” *’ 

102 10 0 

Ta!ent=3000 ** 

758,000 ” *’ 

(circa 108 lbs. avoir.) 

6150 0 0 

Silver — 



Shekel . . . 

2244- gra. troy. 

0 2 9 

Mina 

11,225 ” ’’ 

(ctrca lib. lOoz. avoir.) 

6 16 $ 

Talent . 

673,500 grs. troy, 
(circa 96 lbs. avoir.) 

410 0 0 


Since the effective weight of the extant shekels is 
somewhat under the theoretical weight above given, 
the intrinsic value of any number of shekels of silver 
may be found with sufficient accuracy by equating the 
shekd roughly with our half-crown (2s. 6d.). 

Although we have literary and numismatic evidence 
for the gold and silver shekels of these tables only, it 
may now be regarded as certain that other standards 
were in use in Palestine in historic times for weighing 
the precious metals. The best attested is that which 
the present writer, in his article ‘Weights and Meas- 
ures’ in Hastings* BB iv. 904 f., termed the ‘Syrian 
320-grain unit,* a shekel which is ^thof a heavy Baby- 


lonian mina of 16,000 grams. That the light shekel 
of this standard, represented by the now famihar weights 
of 160 grains or thereby, inscnbed netseph, was used for 
weighing silver or gold or both is evident from the 
small denominations which have been recovered, such 
as the quarter netseph of 40 grs., known as the Chaplin 
weight (see op. dt. and PEFSt^ 1903, p. 197, 1904, p. 
209 ff., and later years). 

2. Money in the pre-exUic period . — Throughout the 
whole of this period, as has already been emphasized, 
in every transaction involving the payment of sums of 
considerable value, the money was reckoned by weight. 
Accordingly, when Abraham bought the field and cave 
of Machpelah he ‘weighed to Ephron the silver . . . 
four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant ’ (Gn 23i®). In view of what has just been said 
regarding the variety of standards in use m Palestine in 
early times, it would be unwise, in the present state of 
our knowledge, to pronounce as to the value of the price 
paid in this transaction. On the Phoemcian standard 
it would be approximately £55 sterhng; on the netseph 
standard, which stands to the Phoenician in the ratio of 
5 . 7, it would be under £40. Similarly, the price which 
David paid for the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite, 50 shekels of silver (2 S 24«). will vary from 
£5 to £7 according to the standard adopted. On the 
other hand, where gold is concerned, as in the case of the 
30 talents which Sennachenb ‘appointed unto Heze- 
kiah’ (2 K 18^^), we may with some confidence assume 
the gold standard common to Palestine and Assyria. 
In this case Hezekiah’s tnbute will represent the respect- 
able sum of £184,500. 

A noteworthy feature of the entries of prices in the 
pre-exilic writings of the Hebrews is the disappearance 
of the mina, the sums being stated in terms of shekels 
and talents exclusively. Thus Abraham, as we have 
seen, paid 400 shekels, not 8 minas, to the children of 
Heth; the weight, and therefore the value, of Achan’s 
‘wedge of gold’ (see next paragraph) is given as 50 
shekels, not as 1 mina, and so throughout. 

In this period the precious metals circulated in three 
forms. The shekel, its subdivisions (cf, the quarter- 
shekel of 1 S 98) and smaller multiples, had the form of 
ingots of metal, without any stamp or other mark, so 
far as our evidence goes, as a guarantee of their purity 
and weight. Larger values were made up in the shape 
of bars, such as Schliemann discovered at Troy and 
Macalister found at Gezer (illust. Bible Sidelights, etc., 
fig. 36). The ‘wedge (lit. ‘tongue’) of gold* which 
Achan appropriated from the loot of Jericho (Jos 7“) 
was probably such a thin bar of gold. Further, Rebekah’s 
nose-ring of half a shekel of gold, and her bracelets 
of ten shekels (Gn 24“), represent a third form which 
the metal currency of the early period might assume. 
The vases and other vessels of gold and silver which are 
so frequently mentioned in ancient tribute lists also, in 
all probability, represented definite weights and values. 

To such an extent was the shekd the exclusive umt 
in all ordinary transactions, that the Hebrew writers 
frequently omit it in their statements of prices. This 
applies to gold as well as to silver, e.g. 2 K 6* ‘six 
thousand* of gold, where AV and RV supply ‘pieces,’ 
but RVm has the correct ‘ shekels ’ (cf. silverling [wh. see] 
in Is 728). 

3. Money in the Persian period: introduction of 
coins.— In this penod the money of the small Jewish 
community was still, as before the Exile, chiefly ingots 
and bars of the precious metals, without official mark 
of any kind. The addition of such a mark by the 
issuing authority serves as a public guarantee of the 
purity of the metal and the weight of the ingot, and 
transforms the latter into a coin. Coined money is 
usually regarded as the invention of the Lydians early 
in the 7th cent, b.c., but it is very improbable that any 
‘coins’ reached Palestine before the fall of the Jewish 
State in b.c. 587. The first actual coins to reach Jeru^ 
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Salem were more probably those of Darius Hystaspis 
(B.c. 522-486), who struck two coins, the daric in gold, 
and the siglos or siklos (from shekel) in silver. The 
daric was a light shekel of 130 grains — 7 gnrams heavier 
than our ‘sovereign’ — worth twenty-one shilhngs 
sterling. The siglos was really a half-shekel of 86i 
grains, equal therefore to ^^th of the daric, on the ten- 
shekel basis set forth in § 1, or a fraction more than a 
shilUng. 

In several passages of Chron., Ezr., and Neh. the RV 
has substituted ‘darics’ for AV ‘drams* (1 Ch 29^ 
Ezr 2®®, Neh 7^*® etc.). But there are vahd reasons 
(see ‘Money’ in Hastings’ DB iii. 421) for retaining 
the older rendering in the sense, not of coins, but of 
weights. On the other hand, since Neheimah was a 
Persian official, the ‘forty shekels of silver’ of Neh 5« 
may be Persian sigloi, although they may with equal 
probability be regarded as shekels of the usual Phoenician 
standard. There is, of course, no question of the 
Jewish community striking silver coins of their own, 
this jealously guarded right being then, as always, 
‘ the touchstone of sovereignty.’ 

In this penod, however, the wealthy commercial 
cities on the Phoenician seaboard — Aradus, Sidon, Tyre, 
and others — acquired the right of issuing silver coins, 
which they naturally did on the native standard. The 
effective weight of these shekels or tetradraclims, as 
they are usually termed, averages about 220 grains, 
a few grains short of the normal 224. These coins 
have a special interest for the Bible student, from the 
fact that they are the numismatic representatives of 
‘the shekel of the sanctuary,* which is prescribed in the 
Priests’ Code as the monetary unit of the post-exilic 
community (see Lv 272® ‘all thy estimations shall be 
according to the shekel of the sanctuary’). In Ex 30^* 
and elsewhere this shekelis said to consist of 20 gerahs, 
which the Greek translators identified with the small 
silver obol of the Gr. coinage, 20 of which yield a shekel 
of 224 grains. Moreover, it is repeatedly stated in the 
Talmud that ‘all payments according to the shekel of 
the sanctuary are to be made in Phoenician currency’ 
(Mishna, Bekhoroth, viii. 7). For the mode of payment 
of the half-shekel tax for the Temple services see § 7. 

4. Money in the period from Alexander to the Maccabees. 
—Alexander’s conquest of Syria was naturally followed 
by the introduction of his coinage in gold, silver, and 
bronze. On his death, Ptolemy i. established himself 
in Egypt, to which he soon added Palestine. During 
the following century (b.c. 301-198) the Jews had at 
their command the coins of the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
struck at Alexandria on the Phoenician standard, as 
well as those of the flourishing cities on the Mediterranean. 
The tnbute paid by the Jews to the Dhird Ptolemy did 
not exceed the modest sum of 20 talents of silver, or 
circa £4360. 

In B.c. 198 Antiochus in. wrested Palestine from the 
Ptolemys. Now the Seleucids had continued Alexander’s 
silver coinage on the Attic standard, the basis of which 
was the drachm of, originally, 67 grs., but the effective 
weight of the Syrian drachms and tetradrachms of this 
penod is slightly below this standard, and may be 
valued at lid. and 3s. 8d. respectively. The drachms 
(To 5^*, 2 Mac 4*® 12«) and talents (6000 drachms) of 
the Books of Maccabees are to be regarded as on this 
Syiian-Attic standard. 

5. The first native coinage: the problem of the * shekel 
of Israel.* — In b.c. 139-138 Antiochus Sidetes granted 
to Simon Maccabeeus the right to coin money (see 1 Mac 
15®*-). ‘The thorniest question of all Jewish numis- 
matics,’ as it has been called, is the question whether 
and to what extent Simon availed himself of this privilege. 
A series of silver shekels and half-shekels on thePhoenician 
standard, bearing dates from ‘year 1’ to ‘year 5,* has 
long been known to students. They show on the 
obverse and reverse respectively a cup or chalice and 
a ^ike of a lily with three flowers. The legends in old 


Hebrew letters on the shekels are: obv. ‘Shekel of 
Israel’; rev. ‘Jerusalem the holy’ (see illust in plate 
accompanying art. * Money ’ in Hastings’ DB iii. Nos. 14, 
15; Reinach, Jewish Coins, pi. ii ; and more fully in 
Madden’s Coins of the Jews — the standard work on 
Jewish numismatics, 67 ff.). Only two alternatives 
are possible regarding the date of these famous coins. 
Either they belong to the governorship of Simon Macca- 
baeus who died b.c. 135, or to the period of the great 
revolt against Rome, a.d. 66-70. The latest presentation 
of the arguments for the earlier date will be found in M. 
Theodore Remach’s book cited above. It is not a 
point in his favour, however, that he is compelled to 
assign the shekels of the year 5 to John Hyrcanus, 
Simon’s son and successor. 

The present writer is of opinion that the arguments 
he has advanced elsewhere in favour of the later date 
(DB iii. 424 f., 429 f.) still hold good. In this case the 
earliest Jewish coins will be certain small bronze coins 
struck by the above-mentioned Hyrcanus (b.c. 135-104), 
with the legend in minute old Hebrew characters* 
‘John, the high priest, and the commonwealth (or the 
executive) of the Jews.’ The title of ‘king’ first 
appears on bronze coins of Alexander Jannaeus — ‘Jona- 
than the king’ — who also first introduced a Greek, in 
addition to a Hebrew, legend. No silver coins, it may 
be added, were struck by any of Simon’s successors, 
or even by the more powerfffi and wealthier Herod. 
The bronzes of the latter present no new feature of 
interest. 

6. Money in Palestine under the Romans. — From a 
numismatic point of view Judaea may be said to have 
formed a part of the Roman dominions from b.c. 53, 
from which date the Roman monetary unit, the silver 
denarius, with its subdivisions in copper, as quadrans, 
etc., was legal tender in Jerusalem. Since the denarius 
was almost equal in weight to the Ssrrian- Attic drachm 
(§ 4) — the silver umt throughout the Seleucid empire 
— ^the two coins were regarded as of equal value, and 
four denarii were m ordinary business the equivalent of a 
tetradrachm of Antioch. 

The Roman gold coin, the aureus, representing 25 
denarii, varied in weight in NT times from 126 to 120 
grains. Since a Bntish ‘sovereign’ weighs a little 
over 123 grains, the aureus may for approximate calcula- 
tions be reckoned at £1. Similarly the denarius from 
Augustus to Nero weighed 60 grs. — our sixpenny piece 
weighs 43.6 grs. — and was equal to 16 copper asses. 
To reach the monetary value of the denarius in sterling 
money, which is on a gold standard, we have only to 
divide the value of the gold aureus by 25, which gives 
9id., say nine pence halfpenny for convenience, or a 
I^ench franc. 

In addition to these two imperial coins, the system 
based on the Greek drachm was continued in the East, 
and both drachms and tetradrachms were issued from 
the imperial mint at Antioch. In our Lord’s day Tsrre 
still continued to issue silver and bronze coins, the 
former mainly tetradrachms or shekels on the old 
Phoenician standard (220-224 grs.). As the nearest 
equivalent of the Heb. shekel these Tsnlan coins were 
much in demand for the payment of the Temple tax 
of one half-shekel (see next §). Besides aU these, the 
procurators issued small bronze coins, probably the 
quadrans (i of an as), from their mint at Csesarea, not 
to mention the numerous cities, such as Samaria-Sebaste, 
which had similar rights. 

7. The money of NT. — ^This article may fitly close 
with a few notes on each of the various denominations 
mentioned in NT. The currency was in three metals: 
‘get you no gold nor silver nor brass (copper) in your 
purses’ (Mt 10® RV). Following this order we have 
(a) the gold aureus here referred to only indirectly. 
Its value was £1 (see § 6). <&) The silver coin most 
frequently mentioned is the Roman denarius (AY and 
BV ‘penny,* Amer. BV, more correctly, ‘shilling’). 
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In value equal to a franc or it was the day’s wage 
of a Jewish labourer (Mt 202) a typical denarius of 
our Lord's day, with which the Roman dues were paid 
( 22*2), would have on its obverse the head of the Emperor 
Tiberius, and for ‘superscription’ the following legend 
in Latiir ‘Tiberius Ciesar, the son of the deified Augustus, 
(himself) Augustus' (illust. No. 13 of plate in ‘Money,’ 
DBm), (c) The drachm on the Attic standard (§ 6) is 
named only Lk ‘what woman having ten drachms 
(EV ‘pieces of silver’), if she lose one drachm,’ etc. In 
ordinary usage, as we have seen, it was the equivalent 
of the denarius, but for Government purposes it was 
tanffed at only ^ of the denarius. The 50,000 'pieces 
of silver’ (lit. ‘silverlings’) of Ac 19*9 were denarius- 
drachms. (d) Once there is mention of a didrachm 
(Mt 1724 AV ‘tribute money,’ RV ‘the half-shekel’), 
but this was a two-drachm piece on the Phoenician 
standaid, and was now very rare. Accordingly it was 
usual for two persons to join forces in paying the Temple 
tax of a half-shekel by presenting a Phoenician tetra- 
drachm. This is (e) the ‘piece of money’ of 
which RV has properly rendeied by ‘shekel,’ with the 
word of the original, stater, in the margin The thirty 
‘pieces of silver’ for which Judas betrayed his Lord 
were also most probably Tynan tetradrachms. Although 
these by Government tariff would be equal to only 
90 denarii, their ordinary purchasing power was then 
equal to 120 denarii or francs, say £4, 16s. of our 
money. 

Passing to the copper coins of the Gospels, we find 
three denominations in the original, the lepton, the 
kodrantes, and the assarion, rendered in Amer. RV by 
‘mite,’ ‘farthing,’ and ‘penny’ respectively. Our 
EV, unfortunately, renders both the tivo last by 
‘farthing,’ having used ‘penny’ for the denarius. 
There are great difficulties m the way of identifying 
these among the copper coins that have come down 
to us (for details see Hastings’ DB iii. 428 f., EBi iii. 
3647). Cf) The lepton, the widow’s mite (Mk 1242, 
Lk 212), ipyas the smallest com in circulation, probably 
one of the minute Maccabaean bronzes. Its value was 
between i and i of an English farthing, (p) Two 
mites made a kodrantes (Lat. quadrans), the ‘uttermost 
fari^ng’ of Mt 528, which was either the actual Roman 
quadrans or its equivalent among the local bronze 
coins. As of the denarius, it was worth a tnfie more 
than half a farthing. Qi) The assarion is the ‘farthing’ 
(Amer. RV ‘penny’) associated with the price of 
sparrows (Mt lO®®, Lk 126), and was a copper coin on 
the Greek system, probably the dichalkus, of which in 
ordinary business 24 went to the denarius-drachm. 
Its value would thus be about of a penny. The 
relative values of the three coins may be represented 
by -h, i, and i of a penny respectively. 

There remain the two larger denominations, the 
talent and the pound or mina, neither of which was 
any longer, as in the earlier period, a specific weight 
of bullion, but a definite sum of money (i) The 
talent now contained 6000 denarius-drachms, which 
made 240 aurei or £240 (so Mt 1824 RVm). It is not 
always realized, perhaps, how vast was the difference 
in the amounts owing in this parable (1823ff). The 
one servant owed 100 denarii, the other 10,000 talents 
or sixty rniUiou denarii. The one debt, occupying little 
more space than 100 sixpences, could be carried in the 
pocket; for the payment of the other, an army of 
nearly 8600 carriers, each with a sack 60 lbs. in weight,* 
would be required. If these were placed in single file, 
a yard apart, the train would be almost five miles in 
length! (j) The pound, finally, of another parable 
(Lk 19*2ff-) was a imna, the sixtieth part of a talent, in 
other words 100 denarius-drachms or £4 sterling. 

For the later coinage of the Jews, which was confined 
to the two periods of revolt against the Roman power, 
in A.n. 66-70 and 132-135, in addition to what has been 
said above (§ 6) regarding the shekels and half-shekels 


here assumed to belong to the first revolt, see Madden 
and Reinach, opp citt; Schurer, GJV^ i. 761 ff ; and 
Hastings’ DB m. 429-431 A. R S. Kennedy. 

MOREY -CHANGrERS.— How indispensable were the 
sernces of the 'money-changers’ (Mt 21*2, Mk 11*6), 
‘changers of money’ (Jn 2*4), ‘changers’ (v.*6), and 
‘excnangers’ (Mt 2527 AV, RV ‘bankers’) m the first 
century of our era in Palestine may be seen from the 
summary of the vaned currencies of the period in the 
preceding article (§§ 6. 7). The Jewish money-changer, 
lixe his modern counterpart the sarr&f (for wnom see 
PE FSt, 1904, p. 49 ff., wnere the complexity of excnange 
in the Palestine of to-day is grapmcaily set forth) , cnanged 
the large denominations into the smaller, giving aenarii, 
for example, for tetradrachms, and gave silver for gold, 
copper for silver. An important department of his 
business was the exchange of foreign money and even 
money of the country of a non-Phoenician standard for 
shekels and half-shekels on this standard, the latter 
alone being accepted m payment of the Temple dues 
(cf money, §§4.6.7). It was mainly for the convenience 
of the Jews of the Dispersion that the changers were 
allowed to set up their tables in the outer court of the 
Temple (Mt 21*2®) The wealthier members of the 
profession, the ‘exchangers’ (RV ‘bankers’) of Mt 2527 
(cf. Lk 192*), received money on deposit for purposes of 
investment, on which interest was paid (see Usury). 

The money-changers had constantly to be on their 
guard against false money. This gives point to the 
frequently quoted unwritten saying (agraphon) of our 
Lord to His disciples: ‘Be ye expert money-changers ' — 
be skilful in distinguishing true doctrine from false. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MONTH.— -See Time. 

MONUMENT. — Is 654, ‘which remain among the 
graves and lodge in the monuments,’ that is, among the 
tombs. In the Rhemish Version ‘ monument ’ is the usual 
word for tomb or sepulchre, after Vulg. monumentum 
The reference in Is is to the custom of obtaining oracles 
by incubation, that is, spending the night in subter- 
ranean sacred places. 

MOOLI (1 Es 847) =Mahli, Ezr 8*8. 

MOON. — The moon is ‘the lesser hght to rule the 
mght’ of the cosmogony of Genesis (I*®). Its import- 
ance was in part due to the recurrence of its phases, 
which formed a measure for time. Each new moon, as 
it appeared, marked the commencement of a new period, 
and so in Hebrew the word for ‘moon’ and ‘month’ 
is the same. Sun and moon occur side by side in 
passages of Scripture, and to the moon as well as to the 
sun is ascribed a fertilizing power over and above the 
gift of light which comes from them to the earth. Just 
as we have in Dt 33*^ ‘ the precious things of the fruits 
of the sun,’ so we have there ‘the precious things of 
the growth of the moons ’ As a consequence of this, 
the re-appearance of the new moon was eagerly looked 
for, and trumpets were blown and sacrifices offered on 
the day of the new moon. We gather also from Ps 81® 
(RV) that something of a similar kind took place at tho 
full moon. The moon took its part with the sun in one 
of Joseph’s dreams when it ‘made obeisance’ to him 
(Gn 379); and it stood still, ‘m the valley of Aijalon,’ at 
the command of Joshua, at the battle of Gibeon (Jos 
10*2. i8j cf. Hab 3**). Language which must have been 
derived from the appearance of the moon during 
eclipses is used by the prophets. The moon is to be 
darkened or turned into blood (J1 2*o a*) before ‘the day 
of the Lord’; and similar language is used by our 
Lord (,e.g. Mk 1324). We are told of the redeemed 
Zion that the light of the moon is to be as the light of 
the sun (Is 3028), and that there is to be no need of the 
moon, because the glory of God is to be the light of 
His people (Is 60*9; cf. Rev 2122). Cautions against 
the worship of the moon, and punishment by death for 
the convicted worshippers, are to be found in Dt 4*® 178; 
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whilst a superstitious salutation of the moon by kissing 
the hand, not quite unheard of even in our own day, 
is mentioned in Job 31® Moon-worship by the 
burning of incense was offered in Jerusalem, and put 
down by Josiah (2 K 236). 

Mount Sinai is supposed to have derived its name from 
the moon-god Sin, to whom worship was paid there. 

For the worship of the ‘queen of heaven,' see under 
Stars. 

In the OT we meet more than once with crescent- 
shaped ornaments (Jg Is 3^8) , whether these are an 
indication of the worship of the moon is uncertain. 

It has been always considered baneful in the bright 
clear atmosphere of the warmer regions of the earth to 
sleep exposed to the rays of the moon (Ps 1216) The 
influence of the earth’s satellite has long been considered 
hurtful. Our word * lunatic* reproduces the idea of 
the Western world of our Lord’s time, that lunacy was 
due to the influence of the moon: the Greek word used 
in Mt 4® 1716 shows this. In the RV the word is trans- 
lated ' epileptic.’ There are many still to be found who 
believe that the violence and recurrence of epileptic fits 
vary with the phases of the moon. H. A. Redpate. 

MOOSSIAS (1 Es 961) «Maaseiah, Ezr 10®. 

MOPH.— See Memphis. 

MORALITY . — See Ethics. 

MOBASHTITE.— Agentilic adjective used todesignate 
the prophet Micah (Mic li, Jer 26i8), probably derived 
from Moresheth-gath (wh, see). Cf. Micah, p. 614® f. 

MOBDEGAI. — 1. A cousin (?) of queen Esther, who 
thwarted Haman’s plot against the Jews. See Esther 
and Esther [Book op], 2. One of those who returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr 22, Neh 7’); called in 1 Es 58 Mar- 
docheus. 

MOBEH, the Hiphil participle from yGrah, means 
‘teacher’ or ‘one who gives direction’ (2 K 172®, Is 302o 
etc ), and so is apphed to a prophet (Is 9i6). Sitting m 
the shelter of a sacred tree, the priest or seer delivered 
his direction or ‘ oracles.’ 1 . The terebinth ( AV, wrongly, 
‘plain’) of Moreh (Gn 126) may have been so named 
from the theophany vouchsafed to Abraham there. 
The same spot may be indicated by the terebinths of 
Moreh (Dt 11®), mentioned as indicating the position 
of Ebal and Gerizim. From their conjunction with 
Gilgal it has been suggested that the gUgal (‘stone 
circle’) and the terebinths were parts of the same 
sanctuary. There may be a reference to this place in 
Gn 35S in Jos 24®, possibly also in Jg G®. Gilgal 
(Dt 11®) may be Khirbet Jvleijel, fully li mile E. of 
Jacob’s Well. But this would not fix with certainty the 
position of the sanctuary of the terebinth. 

2. The hiU of Moreh (Jg7D seems to have lain to the 
N of the position occupied by Gideon, in the direction 
of the camp of the Midianites. Taking the narrative 
as it stands, the Midianites ‘pitched in the valley of 
Jezreel’ (6®), while Gideon held the lower spurs of 
Gilboa towards Jezreel. ‘The spring of Harod’ is with 
some probability identified with *Ain Jali2d The 
conspicuous hill on the other side of the vale, J ebel ed- 
Duhy, popularly now called Little Hermon, round the 
W. flanks of which, and northward in the plain, the 
Midianites would spread, may be almost certainly 
identified with the Hill of Moreh. The article with 
Moreh suggests the presence of a sanctuary on the hill. 
This may be represented by the modern shrine of Wehy 
Duhy. Questions have been raised by the condition 
of the Heb. text, but no more probable identification 
has been suggested. Gf. Moreh. W. Ewing, 

MORESHETH-GATH.— Mic only. It was probably 
the birth-place of the prophet Micah (Mic l^, Jer 26i*), 
and must have been in the ShephSlah. The Onomasticon 
locates it east of, and near to, Eleutheropohs. 

MORIAH.— 1. The name.— In Gn 22* Abraham was 


commanded to go ‘into the land of the Moriah* and t« 
sacnfice Isaac upon ‘one of the mountains’ which God 
would tell hi m of. The den ration of the name is obscure. 
The Peshitta (Synac) version reads ‘of the Amontes,’ 
which may possibly be the true reading. The narrator 
(E), however, in appears to connect it with the 
verb ‘to see’ (which is etymologically impossible), and 
some of the early translators do the same in their render- 
ing of the name in v.*. The Targumists emphasized 
the worship of Abraham at the spot, perhaps connecting 
the name with the verb ‘to fear’ — which is equally 
impossible. 

2. The place. — The proverb recorded in v.^^ clearly 
implies that the wnter thought that Isaac was offered 
on the Temple mount at Jerusalem. And hence the 
Chronicler (2 Ch 30 names the Temple hill ‘Mount 
Monah.’ From a spiritual point of view, the analogy 
often drawn between the offenng of Isaac and the death 
of Chnst makes the identification very suggestive. But 
Gn 226 certainly contemplates a mountain at a much 
greater distance from the Philistine country, and much 
more conspicuous, than the Jerusalem hill. There is 
some similarity between the names Monah and Moreh, 
the latter of which was at Shechem (Gn 126, Dt liao)^ 
close to the hills Gerizim and Ebal. And it may have 
been owing to this that the Samaritans claimed Gerizim 
as* Abraham’s mountain (cf. Jn 420 ). Geographically, 
it would suit the description in Gn 22^; but there is no 
real evidence for the identification. If the Syriac 
reading ‘Amorites’ be adopted, the locality of the 
mountain is entirely unknown, since the name is a 
general term employed by E to denote the Canaanite 
natives of Palestine. A. H. M‘Neilb. 

MORKING. — See Time. 

MORTAR (AV ‘morter’). — See Hottse, §§ 1, 4, and 
cf. Bitumen. 

MORTAR AND PESTLE. — The use, from the earliest 
times, of the mortar and pestle for crushing the grains 
of the cultivated cereals, for the preparation of spices, 
and probably, as at the present day, for pounding meat 
and vegetables (see the Comm, on Pr 27**) is attested 
by the constant occurrence of these articles in the re- 
mains of places recently excavated in Palestine. The 
mortars found at Gezer, as elsewhere, ‘are simply heavy 
stones, a foot or two across, in whose upper surface a 
hemisphen cal hollow is cut. The pestles are cyhndrical 
with [convex] bases, which not infrequently display 
marks of rough treatment (PEFSt, 1903, 118; lUus. in 
Bhss, Mound of Many Cities, 85 ; Bliss and Macalister, 
Excavations in Palestine, Plates 72, 73). 

The manna is expressly said to have been beaten 
in mortars as well as ground in mills (Nu lis). Their 
use is implied for pounding certain spices (Ex 30®) 
and for the ‘bruised corn’ for the meal-offering of 
the first-fruits (Lv 2^ RV). Copper mortars are also 
mentioned in later literature, and in Herod’s Temple 
the incense was pounded in mortars of gold. From the 
Mishna {Baba bathra, iv. 3) we learn that it was customary 
to have larger mortars fixed into the floor of the house. 

In Babylon, when a house was built, the seller handed 
the pestle of the house-mortar to the purchaser, in token 
of the conveyance of the house to its new owner. Hence 
the frequent occurrence, in deeds of sale, of the words 
‘ the pestle has been handed over.' Cf . art. Shoe. 

, ' A, R. S. Kennedy. 

MORTIFY.— To mortify* is in AV metaphorically 
‘to put to death.* Early writers could use it literally 
also, as Erasmus, Commune Crede, 81, ‘Christ was 
mortified, and killed in dede, as touchynge to his fleshe; 
but was quickened in spirite.* 

MOSERAH, MOSEBOTH.— Moserah is named in 
Dt 106 as the place where Aaron died and was buried: 
Moseroth in Nu 33®® *1 as a ‘station’ on the route to 
Mt, Hor, Its location is quite uncertain. 
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HOSIJS. — 1. Name. — The Hebrew narrator regards 
MSsheh as a participle from the vb. mSshdk, *to draw’ 
Ex (21®). Jos. and Philo denve it from the Copt, mo 
‘water,* and ushe ‘saved’; this is implied in their 
spelling Mouses, also found in LXX and NT. It is 
more plausible to connect the name with the Egyptian 
mes, mesu, * son.’ Perhaps it was onginaliy coupled with 
the name of an Egyp. deity — cf, Ra-mesu, Thoth-mes, 
and others — which was omitted under the influence of 
Israelite monotheism. 

2. History, — (i.) The narrative of J . — Moses killed an 
Egyptian, and rebuked one of two Israelites who were 
stn^ng together, and then he fled to Midian. There 
he helped seven daughters of the priest of Midian to 
water their flocks, dwelt with him, married his daughter 
Zipporah, and had one son by her, named Gershom 
(Ex 2“-®). The king of Egypt died (2“»), and at 
J^’s bidding Moses returned. On the way, J" smote 
him because he had not been circumcised before marnage , 
but Zipporah saved him by circumcising the child, 
and thus circumcising Moses by proxy (4i® These 
verses must be put back to this point). J" appeared 
in the burning bush and spoke to Moses. Moses was 
to gather the elders give them J^^’s message, and 
demand permission from Pharaoh to sacrifice in the 
wilderness. Moses was given two signs to persuade 
the Israelites, and yet a third if the two were insufficient 
(32-4» 5 7. 8 » 16-18 41-9). was augTy at tus contmucd 
diffidence. Moses spoke to the elders and they believed ; 
and then they made their demand to Pharaoh, which 
led to his increased severity (410-12 29.31 53 s, 23 gi). 
Plagues were sent, the death of the fish in the river 
( 714 . 16 . 17*. 18. 21 *. 24f frogs (81-*- 8-1®*"), fiiCS (20-32), 
murrain (Gi-^), hail (w- nt ssh. 24b. 26b.34), locusts 
(IQU. s-ll. 13b. 14b. 16 * c. 16-19). gee PLAGUES OP 
Egypt. Pharaoh bade Israel go with their families, 
but refused to allow them animals for sacrifice; so 
Moses announced the death of the firstborn 28f. 

118-8). At a later time Israehte thought connected 
with the Exodus certain existing institutions. The 
ordinances relating to them were preserved by J, but 
their present position is due to redaction, and the 
result is a tangled combination in chs. 12, 13 of ordi- 
nance and narrative; thentualof the Passover (1 221-23. 
2»t>), the death of the firstborn and the hurried flight 
of the Israelites (22-34 37-39)^ commands concermng 
the Peast of Unleavened Cakes (133»- 4. 6f. lo), and the 
offering of firsthngs (isn-w). j" went before the 
people in a pillar of cloud and fire (132in), the water 
was crossed (14®^* 7b lo*. u-u. i9b, 21 b. 24 . 28b. 27b 28b so)^ 
and Moses sang praise (15i). Moses made the water 
at Marah fresh (1522-25*), and thence they moved to 
Elim (27). Fragments of J*s story of Massah are pre- 
served (17* 2e. 7a. c), and parts of the account of the 
visit of Moses* father-in-law, which it is difficult to 
separate from E (187-n). The narratives attached to 
the delivery of the laws of Sinai are in an extraordinarily 
confused state, but with a few exceptions the parts 
which are due to J can be recognized with some con- 
fidence. The theophany occurred (191*), and Moses 
was bidden to ascend the mountain, where J" gave 
him directions respecting precautions to be taken 
(I929-22 24 . ub-18. 86) [v.2Sis a redactioual addition of 
a remarkable character; due to “b-i8 having been 
misplaced]. Moses stayed forty days and nights on the 
mountain (34*8*); descended, and Moses ‘invoked 
the name of C)* The laws given to him are frag- 
mentarily preserved (i8-2«), commanded him to 
write them down (* 7 ), and he obeyed (28b). 

The reason for the insertion of the laws so late in the book 
was that .the compiler of JE, finding laws in both J and E. 
and noticing the strong similarity between them, considered 
th^ J laws to be the renewal of the covenant broken by the 
prople’s apostasy. Hence the editorial additions in 34i 
(from like unto the first') and in v.* (‘like unto the first’). 

A solemn ceremony sealed the covenant (24i'- ®-4i). 
Something then occurred which roused the wrath of 


J'; it is doubtful if the original narrative has been 
preserved; but J has inserted a narrative which 
apparently explains the reason for the choice of Levites 
for Divine service (3225-29). Moses interceded for the 
people (the vv. to be read in the following order, 

17 i2f 18-23 346.9 3314-16). having been propitiated, 
Israel left the mountain, and Moses asked Hobab to 
accompany them (Nu 1029-36). Being weary of manna, 
they were given quails, which caused a plague (11^-^® 
18-24* 31-35). Dathan and Abiram rebelled (ascribed 
by different comm to J and to E, Ifiib 2* 12-15 251 
27b-32a 33f ). Fragments of the Meribah narrative at 
Kadesh appear to belong to J (203» ® 8b). Moses 
sent spies through the S. of Palestine as far as Hebron. 
Caleb alone encouraged the people, and he alone was 
aUowed to enter Canaan ( 13 i 7 b. i 8 b 19 22 27* 28 30 si 
141b 8 9 11-24 31). Moses promised that Hebron should 
be Caleb’s possession (Jos 146-i4). The Canaanites 
were defeated at Hormah (perh, a later stratum of J, 
Nu 211-3). Israel marched by Edom to Moab, and 
conquered Heshbon and other cities (2II8-20 wb 25 31 32). 
The story of Balaam (parts of 22-24). Israel sinned 
with the Moabite women, and Moses hanged the chiefs 
(251b 2 3b 4). Moses viewed the land from the top of 
Pisgah, and was buried in Moab (parts of Dt 341-®). 

(n.) The narrative of B . — The imdwives rescued Israelite 
infants (Ex 115-20*. 21). Moses’ birth; his discovery 
and adoption by Pharaoh’s daughter (2i-i9). Moses 
was feeding Jethro's sheep in Midian, when God called 
to him from a bush at Horeb, and told him to deliver 
Israel. He revealed His name ‘Ehyeh,’ and promised 
that Israel should triumphantly leave Egypt (3i- »• 

9-12. i3f 2if ). Moses returned to Egypt, meeting 
Aaron on the way; they made their demand to Pharaoh, 
and were refused (4i7f. 20b 271 511 4). Moses, by means 
of his Divinely given staff, brought plagues — the turn- 
ing of the nver to blood (7i®* i7b. 20b. 23), the hail 

( 922 . 23*. 24*. 26a 35 ), the lOCUStS (10^* 1®^- *0), 

the darkness (*i-3* *7). Moses was bidden to advise 
the Israelites to obtain gold, etc., from the Egyptians 
(111-8), which they did (1235f ). They departed, taking 
with them Joseph’s mummy (13i7-i9). They crossed 
the water (fragments are preserved from E’s account, 
137*. c. lob 15*. 16 *. 19*. 26 *)^ and Miriam sang praise 
(1520. 21). On emerging into the desert, they were 
given manna; it is possible that E originally connected 
this event with the name massah, ‘proving’ (15*®>»- 16®* “) 
Then follows E’s Menbah narrative, combined with 
J’s Massah narrative (17ib ■*-«• 7b), Israel fought 

with Amalek under Joshua’s leadership, while Aaron 
and Hur held up Moses’ hands with the sacred staff 
(178-16). Jethro visited the Israelites with Moses' wife 
and two sons; he arranged sacrifices, and a sacrificial 
feast, in which the elders of Israel took part (18i** *1 i*). 
Seeing Moses overburdened with the duty of giving 
decisions, he advised him to delegate smaller matters 
to inferior officers; and Moses followed his advice, 
Jethro departed to his own home (18i*-*7), Preparations 
were made for the theophany (19*^- *»• 9»- lo* «£ ), 
which then took place (“* i9 2018-M). Laws preserved 
by E and later members of his school of thought are 
grouped together in chs. 20-23 (see Exonus, Law). 
In the narratives in which the laws are set, two strata, 
E and E3, are perceptible, the latter supplying the 
narrative portions connected with the Ten Words of 
201-17. E relates the ceremony which sealed the 
covenant (24»*8) ; the usual practice of Moses with regard 
to the ‘Tent of Tryst,* where God used to meet with 
any one who wished to inquire of Efim (337-ii); and 
the people*s act of repentance for some sin which E 
has not preserved (33®). E2 relates as follows: Moses 
told the people the Ten Words, and they promised 
obedience (197f ; this must follow 20i-i7). Moses 
ascended the mountain to receive the written Words, 
leaving the people in the charge of Aaron and Hur 
(2418-15* 3118b). During his absence Aaron made the 
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golden bull, and Moses, when he saw it, brake the 
tablets of stone and destroyed the image; Aaron offered 
a feeble excuse, pd J" smote the people (32i'8- 
16-24 85). Moses* intercession has not been preserved 
in E, but it is supplied by a late hand in We 

here resume the narrative of E. After the departure 
from Horeb a fire from J'' punished the people for 
murmunng (Nu 1 At the ‘ Tent of Tryst ’ J" took 
of Moses* spirit and put it upon 70 elders who 
prophesied, including Eldad and Medad, who did not 
leave the camp; Joshua objected to the two being 
thus favoured, but was rebuked by Moses (w** 24 . 30 ). 
Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses for having 
married a foreign woman and then for claiming to 
have received Divine revelations ; Miriam became 
leprous, but was healed at Moses’ intercession (12). 
On Dathan and Abiram (16) see above, under J. Miriam 
died at Kadesh (20^). Twelve spies were sent, who 
brought back a large cluster of grapes, but said that 
the natives were numerous and powerful (IS^sa. «. 20 . 
23£. 26 b 27b. 29. 83). The pcoplc determined to return 
to Egypt under another captain ( 14 i*>. sf.). [Here 
occurs a lacuna, which is partially supplied by Dt 
probably based on E.] Against Moses’ wish the people 
advanced towards Canaan, but were routed by the 
Amalekites and other natives (1439-«). Edom refused 
passage through their territory (20i<-2i). Aaron died 
at Moserah, and was succeeded by Eleazar (Dt 10*). 
Serpents plagued the people for their murmunng, and 
Moses made the serpent of bronze (Nu 21*^ *2). Israel 
marched by Edom to Moab, and vanquished Sihon 
( 2 iiib-i 6 . 2 i- 24 a. 27 - 30 ); the story of Balaam (part 22-24). 
Israel worshipped Baal-peor, and Moses bade the judges 
hang the offenders (26i»- ®). J" warned Moses that 

he was about to die. and Moses appointed Joshua to 
succeed him (Dt 31“*- 28 ), Moses died in Moab, and 
his tomb was unknown. He was the greatest prophet 
in Israel (Dt 34* lo). 

(iii.) The narrative of D is based upon the earlier 
sources, which it treats in a hortatory manner, dwelling 
upon the religious meaning of history, and its bearmg 
upon life and morals, and Israel’s attitude to God. 
There are a few additional details, such as are suitable 
to a retrospect (,e.g. 1 ®-® 20 f. 29-31 3211 . 23 - 28 )^ and there 

are certain points on which the tradition differs more or 
less widely from those of JE; see Driver, Deut. p.xxxvt 
But D supphes nothing of importance to our knowledge 
of Moses’ life and character. 

(iv.) The narrative of P. — ^Israel was made to serve 
the Egyptians ‘with rigour’ (Ex 1 ^* “b). When the 

king died, y heard their sighing, and remembered His 
covenant (223-26). He revealed to Moses His name 
Jahweh, and bade him tell the Israelites that they were 
to be delivered ( 62 - 2 ). Moses being diffident, Aaron his 
brother was given to be his ‘prophet* (6i®-22 71 - 2 ). 
[The genealogy of Moses and Aaron is given in a later 
stratum of P, 62 ^“ 26 .] Aaron turned ms staff into a 
‘reptile* before Pharaoh (73-13). By Aaron’s instru- 
mentality with Moses plagues were sent — all the water in 
Egypt turned into blood (7i9* «); frogs (S*-’- “t); 

gnats or mosquitoes ( 16 - 12 ); boils ( 98 - 12 ). [as in J, 
commands respecting religious institutions are inserted 
in connexion with the Exodus: Passover (121-23. s*. 28 . 
*3-60)^ TJnleavened cakes (“"3°), Dedication of firstborn 
( 13 ^ 2 .) .] xhe Israelites went to Etham (IS®®) and thence 
to the Red Sea. The marvel of the crossingis heightened, 
the waters standing up in a double wall (142-*- 82* 
i 8 b-i 8 . 21a. 0. 22 f. 26. 27 a. 28a). In the wildemcss of Sin 
the people murmured, and manna was sent; embedded 
in the narrative are fragments of P’s story of the quails 
(16, exc. vv.*- ^3). They moved to Rephidim (172»)» 
and thence to Sinai (192* *»). After seven days y called 
Moses into the cloud (24i3b-i3») and gave him instruc- 
tions with regard to the Tabernacle and its worship 
(25-312^), and also gave him the Tablets of the Testi- 
mony (31i8»), [Other laws ascribed to Divine coromuni- 


cation with Moses are collected in Lev. and parts of 
N um ] When Moses descended, his face shone, so that he 
veiled It when he was not alone m J''''s presence (Sd®*-**). 
A census was taken of the fighting men preparatory to 
the march, and the writer takes occasion to enlarge 
upon the orgamzation of the priestly and Levitical 
families (Nu 1-4). The cloud which descended upon 
the Tabernacle was the signal for marching and camping 
( 916 - 23 )^ and the journey began (lO^i-®*). With the 
story of Dathan and Abiram (see above) there are 
entwined two versions of a priestly story of rebellion — 
( 1 ) Korah and 250 princes, all of them laymen, spoke 
against Moses and Aaron for claiming, in their capacity 
of Levites, a sanctity supenor to that of the rest of the 
congregation. ( 2 ) Korah and the princes were Levites, 
and they attacked Aaron for exalting priests above 
Levites (parts of 16). The former version has its sequel 
in 17; Moses and Aaron were vindicated by the budffing 
of the staff for the tnbe of Levi. In the wilderness of 
Zin Moses struck the rock, with an. angry exclamation 
to the murmuring people, and water fiowed; Moses and 
Aaron were rebuked for lack of faith [the fragments of 
the story do not make it clear wherein this consisted], 
and they were forbidden to enter Canaan (parts of 
20 ia. 2-13). Joshua, Caleb, and ten other spies were sent 
from the wilderness of Paran; the two former alone 
brought a good account of the land, and they alone were 
permitted to enter Canaan; the other ten died by a 
plague (parts of 13. 14; see above under J and E). 
Aaron died at Mt. Hor (2022b>29). Israel marched by 
Edom to Moab ( 202 ® 21 *»* i®- i^*). Phinehas was 
promised ‘an everlasting priesthood* for his zeal in 
pumshing an Israehte who had brought a Midianite 
woman into the camp (25»-i6). All the last generation 
having died except Joshua and Caleb, a second census 
was taken by Moses and Eleazar (26) . Moses appointed 
Joshua to succeed him (27). The Midianites were 
defeated and Balaam was sl^n (31). Moses died on 
Mt. Nebo, aged 120 (Dt 34i»- ^-9). 

3. ffistoriclty. — In the OT, there are presented to us 
the varying fortunes of a Semitic people who found their 
way into Palestine, and were strong enough to settle 
in the country in defiance of the native population. 
Although the invaders were greatly m the minority as 
regards numbers, they were knit together by an esprit 
de corps whidi made them formidable. And this was 
the outcome of a strong religious belief which was 
common to all the branches of the tribe — the belief 
that every member of the tribe was under the protection 
of the same God, Jahweh. And when it is asked from 
what source they gained this umted belief, the analogy 
of other religions suggests that it probably resulted from 
the influence of some strong personality. The existence 
and character of the Heirrew race require such a person 
as Moses to account for them. But while the denial that 
Moses was a real person is scarcely within the bounds 
of sober criticism, it does not follow that all the details 
related of him are literally true to history. What 
Prof. Driver says of the patriarchs in Genesis is equally 
true of Moses in Ex., Nu.; ‘The basis of the narratives 
in Genesis is in fact popular oral tradition; and that being 
so, we may expect them to display the characteristics 
which popular oral tradition does in other cases. They 
may well include a substantial historical nucleus; but 
details may be due to the involuntary action of popular 
invention or imagination, operating during a long period 
of time; characteristic anecdotes, reflecting the feelings, 
and explaining the relations, of a later age may thus 
have become attached to the patriarchs; phraseology 
and expression will nearly always be ascribed rightly 
to the narrators who cast these traditions into their 
present literary shape’ (art. ‘Jacob’ in DB ii. 534^), 
Moses is portrayed under three chief aspects — as 
(i.) a Leader, (ii.) the Promoter of the religion of J^ 
(iii.) Lawgiver, and ‘Prophet’ or moral teacher. 

(i.) Moses as Leader.— Borne writers think that there 
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is evidence which shows that the Israelites who went to 
Egypt at the time of the famine dia not comprise the 
whole nation Whether this be so or not, liowe\er, 
there is no sufficient reason for doubting the Hebrew 
tradition of an emigration to Egypt. Again, if Israelites 
obtained permission — as foreign tribes are known to 
have done — to occupy pasture land within the Egyptian 
frontier, there could be nothing surpnsing if some of them 
were pressed into compulsory building labour, for it was 
a common practice to employ foreigners and prisoners 
in this manner. But in order to rouse them, and knit 
them together, and persuade them to escape, a leader 
was necessary. If, therefore, it is an historical fact 
that they were in Egypt, and partially enslaved, it is 
more likely than not that the account of their dehverance 
by Moses also has an historical basis. It is impossible, 
in a short article, to discuss the evidence in detail 
It IS in the last degree unsafe to dogmatize on the extent 
to which the narratives of Moses’ life are historically 
accurate. In each particular the decision resolves 
itself into a balance of probabihties. But that Moses 
was not an individual, but stands for a tnbe or group 
of tribes, and that the narratives which centre round 
him are entirely legendary, are to the present writer 
pure assumptions, unscientific and uncritical. The 
minuteness of personal details, the picturesqueness of 
the scenes described, the true touches of character, and 
the necessity of accounting for the emergence of Israel 
from a state of scattered nomads into that of an organized 
tribal community, are all on the side of those who 
maintain that in its broad outlines the account of Moses’ 
leadership is based upon fact. 

(ii ) Moses as the Promoter of the religion of Jahweh . — 
Throughout the OT, with the exception of Ezk 40-48, 
the forms and ceremomes of J" worship observed in 
every age are attributed to the teaching of Moses. It is 
to be noticed that the earhest writer (J) uses the name 
‘Jahweh’ from his very first sentence (Gn 2^i>) and 
onwards, and assumes that J" was known and wor- 
shipped by the ancestors of the race; and in Ex. he 
frequently employs the expression ‘J'' the God of the 
Hebrews’ (Sis 5^ 7^^ 91 • io3). But, in agreement 
with E and P, he ascnbes to Moses a new departure in 
J'^ worship inaugurated at Sinai. E and P 1 elate that 
the Name was a new revelation to Moses when he was 
exiled in Midian, and that he taught it to the Israelites 
in Egypt. And yet m 3® E represents J" as saying to 
Moses, ‘ I am the God of thy father ’ [the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob (unless this 
clause is a later insertion, as in 4®)]. And in 6® P 
states categoncally that God appeared unto Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, but He was not known to them by His 
name ‘Jahweh.’ All the sources, therefore, imply that 
Moses did not teach a totally new religion; but he put 
before the Israelites a new aspect of their religion; he 
defined more clearly the relation in which they were to 
stand to God: they were to think of Him in a peculiar 
sense as their God. When we go further and inquire 
whence Moses derived the name * Jahweh,* we are 
landed in the region of conjectures. Two points, how- 
ever, are clear: (1) that the God whose name was 
‘Jahweh’ had, before Moses’ time, been conceived of as 
dwelhng on the sacred mountain Horeb or Sinai (3^-®- ^ 
19*); (2) that He was worshipped by a branch of the 
Midiamtes named Kenites (Jg 1^® 4ii), of whom Jethro 
was a priest (Ex 31 IS^). From these facts two con- 
jectures have been made. Some have supposed that 
Moses learned the name ‘Jahweh ’ from the Midianites; 
that He was therefore a foreign God as far as the Israelites 
were concerned; and that, after hearing His name 
for the first time from Moses in Egypt, they journeyed 
to the sacred mountain and were there admitted by 
Jethro into the Kenite worship by a sacrificial feast at 
which Jethro officiated. But it is hardly likely that the 
Israelites, enslaved in Egypt, could have been so rapidly 
roused and convinced by Moses’ proclamation of an 


entirely new and foreign deity. The action taken bj 
Jethro in organizing the saciifice might easily anse 
from the fact that he uasin his own teintoiy, and natu- 
rally acted as host towards the strangers The other 
conjecture, which can claim a certain plausibility, is 
that was a God recognized by Moses’ own tribe of 
LcM Fiom Ex 42 * ” it is possible to suppose that 
Aaion w’as not m Egypt, but in the vicinity of Horeb, 
which he already knew as the ‘mountain of God.’ If 
Moses’ family, or the tube of Levi, and perhaps (as some 
conjectuie) the Rachel tribes, together with the Midianite 
branch of Semites, were already worshippers of J", 
Moses’ work would consist in pioclaiming as the God 
of the whole body of Israelites Him w'hose help and 
guidance a small portion of them had already experi- 
enced. If either of these conjectures is valid, it only 
puts back a stage the question as to the ultimate origin 
of the name ‘Jahweh.’ But whatever the origin may 
have been, it is difficult to deny to Moses the glory of 
having united the whole body of Israelites m the single 
cult which excluded all other deities. 

(iii ) Moses as Prophet and Lawgiver . — If Moses taught 
the Israelites to worship J", it may safely be assumed 
that he laid down some rules as to the method and ritual 
of His worship. But there is abundant justification 'for 
the belief that he also gave them injunctions which were 
not merely ntual. It is quite arbitrary to assume that 
the prophets of the 8th cent, and onwards, who preached 
an ethical standard of religion, preached something 
entirely new, though it is probable enough that their 
own ethical feeling was purer and deeper than any to 
which the nation had hitherto attained The prophets 
always held up a lofty ideal as something which the 
nation had failed to reach, and proclaimed that for this 
failure the sinful people were answerable to a holy God. 
And since human nature is alike in all ages, there must 
have been at least isolated individuals, more high-souled 
than the masses around them, who strove to live up to 
the light they possessed. And as the national history 
of Israel postulates a leader, and their religion postulates 
a great personality who drew them, as a body, into the 
acceptance of it, so the ethical morahty which appears 
m the laws of Exodus, and in a deeper and intenser 
form m the prophets, postulates a teacher who instilled 
into the nucleus of the nation the germs of social justice, 
purity, and honour. Moses would have been below the 
standard of an ordinary sheik if he had not given 
decisions on social matters, and Ex 18 pictures him as so 
domg, and shows that it was usual for the people 
to go to him for oracular answers from God. It is m itself 
probable that the man who founded the nation and taught 
them their religion, would plant in them the seeds of 
social morality. But the question whether any of the 
codified laws, as we have them, were directly due to Moses 
is quite another matter. In the life of a nomad tribe 
the controlling factor is not a corpus of specific prescrip- 
tions, but the power of custom. An immoral act is 
condemned because ‘it is not wont so to be done’ 
(Gn 347 , 2 S 1312 ), The stereotyping of custom in 
written codes is the product of a comparatively late 
stage in national Me. And a study of the history and 
development of the Hebrew laws leads unavoidably 
to the conclusion that while some few elements in them 
are very ancient, it is impossible to say of any particular 
detail that it is certainly derived from Moses himself; 
and it is further clear that many are certainly later than 
Ms time. 

4. Moses in the OT. — (i.) All Jews and Christians in 
Apostolic times (including our Lord Himself) held that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. Besides such 
expressions as ‘The law of Moses’ (Lk 2*2), ‘Moses 
enjoined’ (Mt 8*), ‘Moses commanded’ (Mt 190, ‘Moses 
wrote’ (Mk 121®), ‘Moses said’ (Mk 7^°), and so on, his 
name could be used alone as synonymous with that 
which he wrote (Lk I 620 . a 242 ?). 

(ii.) But because Moses was the representative of the 
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Old Dispensation, Jesus and the NT writers thought 
of him as something more. He was an historical person- 
age of such unique prominence in Israel’s history, that 
his whole career appeared to them to afford parallels 
to spiritual factors in the New Covenant. The following 
form an interesting study, as illustrating points which 
cover a wide range of Christian truth: The ‘glory’ on 
Moses’ face (2 Co the brazen serpent (Jn 3^^), 

the Passover (Jn 1936, He ll^s, i Co 5’0, the covenant 
sacrifice at Horeb (Mt 2028, Mk 14=4, Lk 2220, 1 Co ll^S; 
see also He 9i8“®o, 1 P 12 with Hort’s note), the terrors 
of the Smai covenant (He 1218-24), the crossing of the 
ea (1 Co 102), the manna (Jn 63o-36 41-68)^ the watei 
rom the lock (1 Co 103* 4), Moses as a prophet (Ac 322 7*7^ 
jn 12^-23; and see Jn 6^4 740 722]), the magicians 

of Egypt (2 Ti 38), the plagues (Rev 8® « 92-4 156-8 

162-4 10 18 18 21)^ and ‘the song of Moses the servant 
of God’ (Rev IS®). A. H. M'Neile. 

MOSOLLAMUS.— 1, 1 Es 844 =Meshullam, Ezr8“. 
2. 1 Es 914 ^MeshuUam, Ezr 10«. 

MOST HIG-H {Blydn) occurs as an epithet of El, 
•God’ (Gn 14i8£. 20 22^ ps 7885), or Jahwek (Ps 71^); 
or it stands by itself as a title of God (Nu 24^6^ pt 328, 
Ps 218 etc.). We find it first in a somewhat mysterious 
chapter (Gn 14) which cannot be traced to any identified 
source; the date is also uncertain. In this chapter 
Melchizedek is described as ‘pnest to the Most High 
God’ {El Ely on), and since in later times the Salem 
where he lived was generally identified with Jerusalem, 
the double function of priest and king ascribed to him 
caused him to be regarded by the Jews as a type of 
the ideal king, and by the Christians as the type of 
Christ. Hence the name of the God whom he wor- 
shipped {El Ely on), which may possibly, in the first 
instance, have had reference merely to the lofty situa- 
tion of Jerusalem, became in later generations a mys- 
terious and exalted title of Jahweh. At the same time 
there is the possibility that the title Elyon came originally 
from the Phceniciansj Philo of Byblus (quoted by Driver, 
Genesis, p. 165) mentions a deity of this name in the 
Phoenician theogony, and the corresponding Greek word 
is frequent in inscriptions of the Grseco-Roman period, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Bosporus. What- 
ever the origin of the title Elyon, it never occurs in 
strictly prose passages of the OT, though we find it 
in the Songs of Balaam (Nu 24^6), Moses (Dt 328), 
and David (2 S 22^4). The Aramaic equivalents are 
fairly frequent in Daniel. 

The uses of the Greek rendering in the NT are in- 
structive. In the story of the Annunciation it is or- 
dained that the child whom Mary is to bear shall be 
called Son of the Most High (Lk 132); and a little 
later on (v ^o) John the Baptist is spoken of as prophet 
of the Most High. The contrast is completed in the 
Ep. to the Hebrews, where Melchizedek is brought 
forward as priest of the Most High (cf. 7^ with v^®). 
It is worth noting, too, that the title is twice found 
in the mouth of demoniacs (Mk 5’’=Lk 828, Ac 16^^). 
The word, then, does not belong to the language of every- 
day life: it is reserved for poetry and elevated style, 
and it seems by its origin to have suggested something 
archaic and mysterious, whether it referred to the 
lofty dwelling-place or to the majestic nature and 
attributes of God. H. C. 0. Lanchester. 

MOTE. — The word chosen by WycHf and Tindale, 
and accepted by aU the subsequent versions as the tr. 
of Gr. karphos in Mt T®- 4. s, Lk 64i. The root 
of karphos is karphd ‘to dry up,’ and it signifies a bit of 
dried stick, straw, or wool, such as, in the illustration, 
might be flying about and enter the eye. In its minute- 
ness it is contrasted by our Lord with dokos, the beam 
that supports {dechomai) the roof of a building. 

MOTH Cash, Job 412 IS^® 27i8, Ps 39« Is 50® 518, 
Hos 51*; Gr. s 35, Mt *6, Lk 12*3, Ja 5*).— All the 
rei'erences are to the dothes-moth, which is ubiquitous 


and extremely plentiful in Palestine. It is almost 
impossible to guard against its destructiveness, except 
by constantly using clothes, shawls, carpets, etc Such 
goods, when stored for long, are found to be reduced 
almost to powder on being removed (cf. Job 4^® etc.). 
The fragile cases of these moths are referred to in 
Job 2748, if the MT be correct. 

E. W. G. Mastehman. 

MOTHER. — See Family, 3. 

MOUNT . — ^An earthwork in connexion with siegecraft 
(Jer 66 and oft.), also rendered ‘bank’ (2 S 2045 RV). 
In 1 Mac 1236 RV has the modern form ‘mound/ which 
Amer. RV has substituted throughout. See, further, 
Fortification and Siegecraft, § 6 (c). 

MOUNT, MOUNTAIN. — Although on the whole a 
mountainous country, Palestine has few staking or 
commanding peaks to show; consequently, though we 
find frequent mention of mountains in the Bible, there 
are comparatively few names of individual summits. 
‘Mountain,’ as well as its cognate ‘mount,’ is used both 
of isolated elevations and of extensive distncts of lofty 
ground — such as Sinai, Horeb, Carmel on the one hand, 
Mount Seir or the Mountain of Gilead on the other. 

Mountains served various functions to the ancient 
inhabitants of the land. (1) They were dwelling- 
places, for which the numerous caves, natural and 
artificial, excavated in their soft limestone sides, well 
fitted them- thus Esau dwelt in Mount Seir (Gn 36s). 
(2) They served the purpose of landmarks: thus Mount 
Hor was indicated (Nu 34^) as a boundary of the Prom- 
ised Land. (3) They were used as platforms, for ad- 
dressing large crowds of people, as in the famous ceremony 
at Ebal and Genzim (Jos S®*® ) , in the address of Jotham 
to the Shechemites (Jg 9?), and that of Abijah to the 
Ephraimites (2 Ch 134). (4) They were hunal-places 
(‘sepulchres that were in the mount,’ 2 K 2346). (5) 
They served as refuges (Gn 144®, Mt 2446); (6) as military 
camps (1 S 173); (7) as sources of wood and plants (2 Ch 
248, Neh 845, Hag V); (8) as watch-towers and look-out sta- 
tions (Ezk 402, Mt 48); (9) as pasturage (Ps 504®, Lk S®*); 
(10) as fortresses (Ps 125®). Their obvious fitness for 
typifying strength and endurance gives rise to metaphors 
and comparisons to be found in almost every book of 
both Testaments. 

But it is in their aspect as holy places that mountains 
are of the deepest interest to the student of the Scriptures 
or of Palestine. In modem Palestine almost every 
hill a little loftier or more striking than its fellows is 
crowned by a domed shrine, now regarded as the tomb 
of a Moslem saint, but no doubt the lepresentative of 
a sacred precinct that goes back to the earliest Semitic 
inhabitants of the land. Smai, Horeb, Carmel occur 
to the memory at once as mountains consecrated by a 
theophany. The worship at ‘high places* was so deeply 
engrained in the Hebrews that no amount of legislation 
could eradicate it; the severe discipline of the Exile was 
needed for its destruction. R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

MOUNT OP THE CONGREGATION.— See Congre- 
gation. 

MOURNING CUSTOMS. — The Oriental expression of 
grief has a twofold relationship. Towards God it is 
marked by silent and reverent submission symbolized by 
placing the hand on the mouth. ‘ The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away* (Job 124); ‘I was dumb . . . 
because thou didst it ’ (Ps 398). But towards the relatives 
and neighbours the case is altogether different. It is 
now an event that has to be announced as quickly and 
publicly as possible, and a loss which love has to deplore 
with passionate abandonment and an accumulation of 
conventional ceremony. At the moment of death a 
loud shnll wail is raised by those present. Its meaning 
is understood only too well. As the piercing, tremulous 
shrieks are repeated, a few inquiries are made as to the 
locality and circumstances, and the rapidly increasing cry 
is accepted as an invitation and claim to proceed to the 
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Iiousi* of mourning. Immediately after death, the body 
IS washed and robed for the burial, which usually 
takes place within twenty-four hours. In addition to 
the successive outbursts of grief by members of the 
family, who have to be comforted and pleaded with 
and led away from the prostrate figure of the dead, the 
sustained ceiemony of mourning is attended to by the 
neighbours. These, usually assisted by hired mourners, 
arrange themselves around the bier, or on opposite sides 
of the room, and keep up the lamentation without inter- 
mission. In this way they afford the preoccupation of 
a recognized routine, and give the relief of physical 
outlet to feelings that either are, or are considered to 
be, beyond control. At times one of the chief mourners 
leans over the body, wringing her hands or wiping away 
the fast falling tears, and asking why he has left them, 
and who will discharge the duties that belonged to him 
alone, pleading for love’s sake to hear only once more 
the music of the voice now silent, or begging forgiveness 
on account of selfishness and imperfect service in the 
days that will never return. Meanwhile the band of 
mourners redouble their wailing, with beating of the 
breast and frantic clutching at their hair and clothes. 
As such paroxysms cannot last, the skilled mourners, 
usually women, endeavour to moderate and sustain the 
feeling of desolation by a plaintively descending chant. 
Among the singers there are usually one or two who are 
specially skilful in leading off with metrical phrases 
and rhymes of sympathetic appeal, which the others 
take up and repeat in concert. The invariable subject 
is the good qualities of the departed, and the extent of 
the loss which the family has been called upon to bear. 
In addition to the above allusions, new spnngs of tender- 
ness are opened by referring to other members of the 
same family recently departed, and the loved one whose 
death they are lamenting is asked to bear messages of 
greeting to them. As the intimation of the bereave- 
ment reaches more distant parts of the town, or is carried 
to the neighbounng villages, companies of sympathizing 
friend come to show their regard for the dead. They 
announce their arrival by loud weeping and exclama- 
tions of gnef ; and as they enter the house the lamenta- 
tion of the mourners in the room breaks out afresh. To 
the Western visitor unacquainted with the temperament 
and traditions of Oriental people, the whole scene is 
deeply distressing, and he has to check the feeling of 
repugnance by reminding himself that they would be 
equally shocked by the apparent callousness and ordered 
formality of our procedure on similar occasions. With 
cruel yet merciful swiftness the hour arrives for inter- 
ment. The lamentation that was passionate before now 
becomes tumultuously defiant. Relatives lose aH self- 
control, and, refusing to let the bearers discharge their 
sad office, have to be forcibly removed. The pro- 
cession IS then formed, and on the way to the cemetery 
is increased by those who join it to show their respect 
towards the family, and also to share the merit which 
the Lord attaches to service performed for those who 
can no longer reward it. Among the Jews, during the 
prescribed days of separation following upon a death in 
the family, the mourners are daily visited by the Rabbi, 
who reads the portions of Scripture and the prayers 
appointed by the synagogue. Over the door of the 
cemetery is inscribed in Hebrew ‘ The House of Eternity* 
or ‘ The House of the Living. ’ The explanation given in 
regard to the latter term is either that the life beyond 
the grave is the real life, or, according to others, that the 
grave is the place of habitation to which all the living 
must come. 

The references to mourning in the Bible show that 
.he custom of to-day in Palestine is the same as in 
ancient times with regard to the house of mourning, 
although special features of liturgical form now belong 
to the Synagogue, the Church, and the Mosque. There 
is the same announcement by wailing (Mic 1«, Mk 5*8), 
Friends come to condole (Job and there is the 
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same language of commendation and affectionate 
regret (2 S 33® The exclamations of to-day 
were then used (1 K IS®**, Jer 22^8). Hired mourners are 
alluded to (Jer 9^’ Am 5^8); and such manifestations 
as the beating of the breast (Is 32^2), tearing of the 
garments (2 S 3®i), fasting (1 S Sl^®, 2 S 3®®), the 
putting of ashes on the head, and the wearing 
of sackcloth (2 S 12®®). The form of lamentation for 
the individual is applied to afflicted Israel (Jer 9®, 
La 118 3« to the historical extinction of Tyre 
(Ezk 2728-M). and to the worship of Tammuz (Ezk 
Such a rich and widely recognized symbohsm of sorrow 
might easily be pressed into the services of religious 
imposture by those who wish to appear bowed down by 
their own devout contemplations, or as bearing upon 
their hearts the sins of others. Hence Christ’s note of 
warning (Mt fiis-is). 

The Apostle Paul commends as a Christian duty the 

showing of sympathy to wards those in aflfiiction (Ro 121®), 
but intimates that in Chnst the familiar phrase of 
greeting to the afflicted, ‘ Hope is cut off I ’ has been made 
obsolete by the resurrection of the Lord Jesus (1 Th 4i®). 
One of the features to which the New Jerusalem owes 
its title is the absence of mourning and tears (Rev 7®’). 

G. M. Mackie. 

MOUSE (‘ akbSr ) . — Probably a generic term including 
field-mice, hamsters, dormice, and even jerboas. The 
male of the last named is called ‘ofcftSr by the Arabs. 
All these small rodents are exceedingly plentiful in 
Palestine. The hamster {Criedus phesus) and the 
jerboa, of which three varieties have been found in the 
land, are eaten by the Arabs (cf. Is 66^^). Metal mice 
as amulets have been found in the Palestine plain 
(cf. 1 S 68 fi). The mouse was forbidden food to the 
Israelites (Lvll®8). E. W. G. Masterman. 

MOUTH. — Several Heb. words are so tr. 1, garbn 
(Ps 149®) lit. ‘throat.’ 2. ch^k (Job 12'^^ etc.) is the 
inward part of the mouth, the palate, or ‘roof of the 
mouth’ (Job 29^8 etc.). 3. ‘ad®, twice in AV (Ps 32® 
RV ‘trappings,* 1038 RVm ‘years* or ‘prime’), 
signifies properly ‘ornament.* 4. peh, the most usual 
word for ‘mouth,* meaning also ‘edge,* e.g. of the 
sword (Gn 342® etc.), or ‘border,* eg. of a garment 
(Ps 133®). 5. Aram.=Heb. peh (Dn 7® etc.). 
6. pan%m (Pr 15^8) lit. ‘face.’ 7. Aram. lit. 
‘door* (Dn 3®®), In the NT the Or. word stoma. 
Frequently in Scripture ‘mouth* is used fig. for ‘speech,* 
of which it is the organ. W. Ewing. 

MOZA.— 1. Son of Caleb (1 Ch 2«). 2. A descendant 
of Saul (1 Ch 8®8- 37 9«. 43). 

MOZAH. — A town of Benjamin (Jos IS®®). A possible 
site is the ruin Beit Mizzeh, close to Kuloniek, west of 
Jerusalem. 

MUFFLERS. — The word so rendered occurs only in 
Is 31®, as an article of female attire. The cognate verb, 
in the sense of ‘ veiled, ’ is applied in the Mishna (Shabbath, 
vi 6) to Jewesses from Arabia. A close veil of some sort, 
therefore, is evidently intended by Isaiah, 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MULBERRY TREES {b'ekWlm, 2 S 6®®^ , 1 Ch 14w®-, 
Ps 848 mg.). — ^These trees have on philological grounds 
been supposed to be a variety of balsam, and on 
grounds of appropriateness to the story (2 S 5®®*-) to 
be poplars, whose leaves readily quiver with the 
slightest breath of air. Their identity is, however, 
quite uncertain. Mulberries they cannot be; for though 
plentiful to-day in Palestine, and still more so in the 
Lebanon, these trees were introduced to the land later 
than OT times. See, however, Sycamine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

MULE.— 

(1) pered (m.) and pirddh (f.) — all passages except 
three. 

(2) rekesh, RV ‘ swift steeds * (Est 8^ 8-^8) . The tr. * swift ' 
is purely conjectural. 
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(S') 2 /ewtm, Gn 3624, ^here ‘mules* is certainly a mis- 
translation; RV hot springs.’ 

The breeding of mules was forbidden to the Israelites 
(Lv 1919), but from David’s time (2 S 18®) onwards 
(1 K 133 102S 185) they appear to have been increas- 
ingly used. The returmng Israelites brought 245 mules 
with them (Ezr 26®). Mules are preferred in Palestine 
to-day as pack ammals (cf. 1 Ch 124o, 2 K they 
are hardier, subsist on less food, and travel better 
on rough roads. A well-trained mule is a favourite 
riding ammal with the highest oflScials in the land. 

E. 'W. G. Masterman. 

MUNITION occurs in a few passages of AV in the sense 
of a fortified place, e.g. Is 29^, where RV has ‘ stronghold.* 
The word is retained in Nah 2i, where, however, Amer. 
RV has the more intelligible ‘fortress.’ In 1 Mac 141® 
* all manner of mumtion* is literally ‘ with implements of 
defence* (cf. RVm), as the same original is rendered in 
IQii. A. R. S. Kennedy, 

MUPPIM. — A son of Benjamin (Gn 4620; called 
in 1 Ch 712 16 2616 Shuppim, in Nu 2639 Shephupham, 
and in 1 Ch 8® Shephuphan. 

MURDER. — See Crimes, § 7; Refuge [Cities op], 

MURRAIN. — See Plagues of Egypt. 

MUSHI.— A son of Merari (Ex 6^9, Nu 320 , 1 Ch 
019 47 2321* 23 2426 30). xhc patronymic Mushites 
occurs in Nu 333 2668. See Merari, 1 . 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.-I. Prob- 
able character of early Hebrew music. — Since the Dis- 
persion, the music of the Jews has always borne the 
impress of the peoples among whom they have settled. 
Synagogue ritual thus affords us no clue to the music 
of early times, and we must accordingly fall back on 
Scripture and tradition. From these we gather that 
Hebrew music was of a loud and piercing nature, far re- 
moved from the sweetness which modem taste demands. 
There is no real evidence that the players ever advanced 
beyond unison in their combinations of notes, apparently 
reproducing the air on successively rising or falling 
octaves of the scale. We may suppose, however, that 
they would hardly fail to discover that certain combina- 
tions were pleasing to the ear, and would thus learn to 
strike them either simultaneously or successively (ar- 
veggio). How far, however, they grasped the nature of 
a chord or of harmony must remain obscure, in spite of 
the attempts to solve this question, some of them alto- 
gether baseless guesses. For example, even the Hebrew 
accents, though of comparatively late ongin, and always 
confined in Jewish use to acting as guides in the proper 
recitation of the text, have been pressed into the service, 
as though employed for the purpose of a kind of * figured 
bass,* and thus indicating an acquaintance with musical 
harmony. Unfortunately, even those who have main- 
tained this theory differ considerably as to the details 
of its appUcation. 

2 . Rendering of Hebrew music .—It seems dear at any 
rate that an antiphonal setting was in use for many of 
the Psalms (e.p. 13. 20. 38. 68. 89); but the chanting 
must not be taken as resembling what we now understand 
by that term. The account we have in 1 Ch 1526ff* of 
the elaborate arrangements for conducting the musical 
services of the Temple, appears to indicate a somewhat 
complicated system, and to suggest that there entered a 
considerable element of flexibihty into the composition. 
It is, for instance, quite possible that the long reciting 
note which with us may do duty on occasion for as 
many as twenty, thirty, or even more syllables, played 
no such monotonous part, but was broken up and 
varied to an extent suggested by the length of the 
verse as wdl as by the character of the sentiment to be 
conveyed. 

3. Occasions on whicli music was used.— Hebrew 
religious mdody had a popular origin, and was thus 
do^y connected with the religious life of the na on. 
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Apart from such references to song as those in Gn 312^ 
and Job 21 ^ 2 , we find in the headings of certain Psalms 
{e.g. 22, 'Ayydeth hash-Shahar, ‘the hmd of the morn- 
ing ’) traces of what are in all probability in some, if not in 
all, cases secular songs. So Al Tashheth, ‘Destroy not,* 
prefixed to Pss 57. 58. 59 75, may well be the first 
words of a vintage song (cf. Is 65®). A parallel may be 
found in directions prefixed to Gabirol’s hymns and 
those of other celebrated Jewish poets, when these 
compositions were adapted to music in the Spamsh 
(Sephardic) ritual (see D. J. Sola, Ancient Melodies, etc., 
London, 1857, Pref. p. 13). Amos (6®) speaks of music 
^performed at feasts, and in 1 S 18® we read of its use 
in Saul’s time m connexion with processions. As in 
this last case, so in general it may be supposed that 
music and dancing were closely connected and had a 
parallel development. David’s careful elaboration of 
the Levitical music, vocal and instrumental, was em- 
ployed, according to 2 Ch 512 , with impressive effect at 
the dedication of Solomon’s Temple. The reformations 
under both Hezekiah and Josiah included the restonng 
of the musical ntual belonging to David’s time (2 Ch 
2925ff 35^6). Later, the descendants of Heman and other 
Levitical leaders of music were among the exiles of the 
Return from Babylon, and under them the services 
were reconstituted as of old (Neh 122? 4511 ). 

4. Hebrew musical instruments .—Here our information 
is somewhat fuller, though involving a good deal of un- 
certainty in details. We may for clearness’ sake divide 
under three heads, viz. stringed, wind, and percussion 
instruments. 

(1) Stringed instrumenu . — Chief among these are the 
kinndr and the riSbel (RV ‘harp* and ‘ps^tery'), which 
were evidently favourites among the Jews. It is plain, 
in spite of doubts which have been expressed upon the 
point, that the two names were not used indifferently 
for the same instrument. The LXX in nearly all cases 
IS careful to distinguish them {kithara or kinyra, and 
psaliiSrion, nablB, or nabla respectively). Both, however, 
were used in the main, and perhaps exclusively, to 
accompany songs, and those of a joyous nature. (They 
were unsuitable for times of mourning; see Ps 1372, a 
passage which further shows that the instrument must 
have been, unlike a modern harp, easily portable.) 
They were doubtless the chief, if not the sole, instruments 
employed in the Temple services. In Solomon’s time 
they were made from almug (algum) trees, doubtfully 
identified with sandal wood. The strings, originally of 
twisted grass or fibres of plants, were afterwards formed 
of gut, and subsequently from silk or metal. 

(a) The hinnOr (an onomatopoetic word, derived from 
the sound of the strings) is the only stringed instrument 
mentioned in the Hexateuch, where (Gn 421 ) its inven- 
tion is attributed to Jubal, son of Lamech. The neM 
is first mentioned in 1 S 10®, as used by the prophets 
who went to meet Saul. The kinni^r {kithara or lyre [in 
1 Mac 4“ the AV renders ‘cithern,* RV ‘harp*]) con- 
sisted of a sound-box at the base, with wooden side-arms 
and a crossbar connected by the strings with the box 
bdow. It was originally an Asiatic instrument, and 
the earliest known representation is pre-historic, in the 
form of a rude modd found at Telloh in southern Baby- 
lonia. There is also a very ancient one shown on a tomb 
in Egypt, dating from about the 30th cent. b.c. (12th 
dynasty). A tomb at Thebes in the same country 
(dating between the 12th and 18th dynasties) exhibits 
a similar form, which was sometimes modified later in 
the direction of more artistic construction and sloping of 
the crossbar downwards, so as to vary the pitch of the 
strings. Jewish coins of Maccabsean date furnish us 
with a dose resemblance to the Greek kithara. Josephus 
(Ant. vn. xii. 3) distinguishes the kinnbr as a ten-stringed 
instrument struck by a plectrum ; the nabla, on the other 
hand, being, he says, played with the fingers. This need 
not necessarily conflict, as has been thought by some, 
with the statement (1 S 1623) that David played the 
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ktnnOr ‘with his hand’; and Josephus’s evidence in 
such a matter should carry much weight 

(&) The nebel. It has been sought to identify this with 
vanous instruments, among them, the lute (so RV m Is 5^2 
[AV Mol], ‘lute* IS also RV tr. of Gr. kmyra in 1 Mac 4^), 
guitar, and dulcimer. In support of the last it is urged that 
the Arabic name for that instrument, santir, is a corrup- 
tion of the Greek pscUtMon, by which, as has been said, the 
LXX sometimes render nebel. Ha\1ng regard, however, 
to the testimony of Josephus (see above) that the nebel 
had twelve stnngs, and was played by the hand without 
a plectrum, we are safe in taking it to be a kind of harp, 
an instrument of larger size than the kinnUr, and used 
(Am 65, Is 512 1411 ) at the feasts of the nch. We find, 
on the other hand, that it w^as not too large to be plaj’-ed 
by one w’ho was walking (see 1 S KP. 2 S 66). The above 
argument from santir ^psaltenon is weakened by the 
fact that the Greek word was used genencaZly for stringed 
instruments played with one or both hands without a 
plectrum. We may note further that the nabla (see above 
for this as a LXX rendering of nebel), known to the 
Greeks as of Sidonlan origin, was played according to 
Ovid (.4rs Amat. ill. 327) with both hands. 

Egyptian monuments show us portable harps, varying in 
form, bow-shaped, rectangular, or triangular, though all 
constructed on the same general principle, and having the 
sound-box above, not, as the hinnor, below. Seven of these 
harps, of a tnangular shape, and used by a Semitic people 
in Assyria, are to oe seen on a bas-relief found at Kouyunjik. 
We may add that several early Church writers (Augustine 
on Ps 42: Jerome on Ps 1496; Isidore, Etym. lii. 22. 2) 
support the above identification of nebel with a harp. 

(c) There is little that can be asserted with confidence 
as to the nature of other instruments of this class men- 
tioned in the Bible. In Dn 36^ , besides the psaniSrin 
(Gr. psalfSnon) and kitharis (Gr. kithara) with which 
wehave^ready dealt, we have thesabbekha (Evsackbut). 
This is evidently the Greek sambykZ, but the latter has 
been variously described as a large harp of many strings 
and nch tone, similar to the grand Egyptian harp, and 
as a very small one of high pitch. After all, both de- 
scriptions may be true, if referring to different penods 
of its existence, 

N%gWith has sometimes been taken as the name of 
an instrument, but is much more probably a general 
term for stnnged music. So in Ps (Heb, 26), we 
have a contrast between the singers (,shar%m) and the 
players on stnngs {rUSgenlm). 

Oitt%th, the heading of Pss 8. 81. 84, has also, but 
somewhat doubtfully, been referred to instruments 
named after Gath* so the early Jewish paraphrase 
(Targum), ‘the harp which David brought from Gath.* 

{2)Windin$truments.—ia) The chm (EYpipe) seems to 
have been the instrument of this class m most common 
use. It was played in coming from and going to the high 
place (1 S 105, 1 K i40). it accompanied festal pro- 
cessions of pilgrims (Is 3029). It was used in mourning 
(Jer 48“, cf. Mt Q*®), and m the ntual ot twelve solemn 
annual occasions. According to Is 5*2^ the feasts of 
the drunkards were enlivened by it. It may have been a 
simple flute, i.e. a mere tube with holes, played by 
blowing either into one end or into a hole in the side. 
It is possible, on the other hand, that it may have been 
a reed instrument, either, as the modem oboe, with a 
double and vibrating tongue, or, as the clarinet, with a 
single tongue. Neighbouring nations were, we know, 
familiar with reed pipes, as they also were with double 
flutes, which, for anything we know to the contrary, the 
chSlU may have been. On the other hand, the keyed 
flute is of decidedly later origin, and in the times with 
which we are dealing the fingers must have done all the 
work. 

(6) The ^UgSl, rendered uniformly in the AV as * organ,* 
an instrument which was not known even in rudimentary 
form in OT days, seems to have become an obsolete 
word even in LXX times, as shown by the vanety of 
tenderings which it has there received. The instru- 
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raent known as ‘Pan’s pipes* (Gr. syrinx, Lat. 
is perhaps the best conjecture that can be offered, 
(c) The mashrbkltha (EV flute) may have been similar, 
while id) the sumpdnya (cf. the Italian zampugna or 
sampogna for ‘bagpipes’) may well have corresponded 
to the modern bagpipes, as developed from the double 
flute, (e) The shdphar (1 Ch 1528, 2 Ch 15^, Ps QS®, 
Hos 52, EV comet; the ‘cornets’ of 2 S 6® [AV; RV 
castanets’] are probably best represented by RVm 
‘sistra’, see (3) (c) beiow) was a curved horn of a cow or 
ram, used mainly, and till later OT times exclusively, 
for seciuar purposes, such as to give signals in war 
(eg. Jg 327) or to announce important events (e.g. 

1 K 134 39). It IS still employed by the Jews at solemn 
festivals. The hatsbts&'dh, on the other hand the 
one instrument of which we have an undoubtedly 
authentic representation, viz. on the Arch of Titus 
at Rome in front of the table of shewbread— was a 
long, straight, metal trumpet, used mainly for relig- 
ious purposes, especially in later times (2 K 1212, 1 Ch IS®). 

(3) Fercussion instruments. — (a) The tdph, ‘tabret* 
or timbrel, was a small hand-drum, represented on 
Egyptian and Assynan monuments. In these instru- 
ments, unlike the modern drum, the parchment was 
probably ngidly fixed, and thus incapable of being 
tightened or loosened so as to regulate the pitch, (b) 
mksiltaim and tsdts'Ulm were cymbals . Two shapes are 
found in Egypt and Assyria, the one consisting of two 
flat plates, played by being clashed together sideways, 
the other of two cones with handles at the peak, one 
cone being brought down on top of the other, (c) mma- 
*anlm (RV ‘castanets,’ marg. sistra, 2 S 65) were 
formed of two thin metal plates with holes, through 
which were passed rods with loose metallic rings at their 
ends, (d) shdlUhlm m 1 S IS® (RVm ‘tnsngles, or 
three-stnnged instruments’) has been thought, from the 
apparent connexion of the word with the third Heb. 
numeral, to be a tnangle, but this is quite uncertain. 
It is more probable that it was a particular kind of 
sistrum. A. W. Streanb. 

IKIXJSTARD (Gr. sinapi).— The seed of this plant is 
used proverbially for anything exceedingly small. In 
this sense it occurs in the Gospels (Mt I720 etc.), and in 
the Talmud (Buxtorf, Lex. s.v. ‘Chardal’). Jesus 
compares the Kingdom of heaven to the mustard seed 
(Mt 1361 etc.). The plant intended is the Sinapis 
nigra (Arab, khardal), which grows wild in Palestine, 
and is a familiar sight on the shores of Gennesaret. It 
is also found under cultivation, and in the gardens it 
reaches a great size, being often from 10 to 12 feet in 
height. An annual, growing from seed, it is naturally 
compared with other garden herbs, which, although it 
spnngs from the smallest seed, it quite outgrows. It 
bears a profusion of minute seeds, of which the birds 
are very fond, sitting (‘lodging’) on the branches as 
they eat. Although it is not properly * a tree * (Lk 13i9), 
it quite accords with Oriental use to describe as such 
a great plant like this. W. Ewing. 

IXCUTH-LABBEN. — See Psalms, p. 772». 

MUTILATION.— See Crimes and Punishments, § 9. 

MYNDUS was a city in Caria at the extremity of the 
peninsula on which Hahcarnassus lay. It was strong 
enough to resist an assault of Alexander, but played no 
great part in history. It is mentioned separately in 
1 Mac 1525 as one of the places to which, in b.c. 139, 
the Romans sent messages on behalf of the Jews. 
Hence it is assumed that it was independent of the 
Carian confederacy; and its native population seems 
to have descended from the race of the Leleges, and to 
have always maintained its independence against the 
Carians. A. E. Hillard. 

M7RA was a city of Lycia situated miles from the 
coast, but the same name is often applied to its harbour 
of Andriaoa. In Greek times Patara surpassed it, but 
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in Roman times Myra became the chief seaport of 
Lycia, and was recognized by Theodosius as the capital. 
It grew especially through the Alexandnan corn-trade 
with Italy. The Alexandnan ships did not coast round 
the Levant, but took advantage of the steady west winds 
to cross direct between Lycia and Egypt. These winds 
made it easier for a ship sailing from Egypt to make for 
Myra, but a ship sailing to Egypt would be sailing more 
before the wind by taking a hne from Patara. Doubtless 
this was the usual custom. In Ac 27« we read that the 
centurion in charge of St. Paul found at Myra ‘a ship of 
Alexandria sailing to Italy’; whereas in Ac 21^ St. Paul 
took ship direct from Patara to Tyre (though the Bezan 
text makes this ship touch at Myra). Myra retained its 
importance into the Middle Ages. Its bishop in the time 
of Constantine was St. Nicolas, and he became the 
patron saint of sailors in the E. Mediterranean, doubtless 
taking the place of a Lycian god to whom the sailors paid 
their vows on landing at Myra. There are splendid ruins 
on the site of Myra. A. E. Hillard. 

MYRRH. — 1. mor (Arab, murr), the dried gum of a 
species of balsam {Bakamodendron myrrha) growing in 
Arabia and India. It has a pleasant, though faint, 
smell (Ps 458, Pr 7^^ Ca ps 36). it is still used in 
medicine (Mk lo^s). It was used in embalming (Jn 
According to Schwemfurth, the myrrh of the OT was 
a liquid product of the Balsamodendron opobalsamum, 
known as balsam of Mecca. Ex 30^3 and Ca S®- 
where the ‘ myrrh ’ appears to have been liquid, support 
this view. See also Ointment. 

2. Idt, tr. ‘myrrh’ in Gn 37“ 4311, is a fragrant resin 
from the Cistus or ‘rock rose,* a common Palestine 
shrub. In Arab this is called Iddhan (Lat. ladanumi 
so RVm). As a product of Palestine it was a likely 
substance to send to Egypt. 

E. W. G. Masterman 

MYRTLE (hadas. Is 41i9 So^s, Zee is- 10 , Neh 8^; 
also as a name Esther’ [Est 2’]). — Myrtus 

communis is an evergreen shrub much [prized in 
Palestine. It grows wild in the mountains, especially 
on Carmel and in Gilead, but is also widely cultivated. 
It sometimes reaches a height of ten feet, but is usually 
much less. Its dark green leaves, pretty white flowers, 
and dark berries, which are eaten, are all much admired. 
It is still regularly used by the Jews in the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Neh S^®). E. W. G. Masterman. 

MYSIA was a district in the N.W. of Asia Minor, S. 
of the Propontis and HeEespont. It derived its name 
from the Mysi, a Thracian tribe who probably entered 
Asia with the Phrygians. At no period were its bound- 
anes strictly defined. It formed part of the dominions 
of the Persians and of Alexander. From b.c. 280 it 
was part of the kingdom of Pergamus, and therefore fell 
to the Romans in b.c. 133, becoming part of the province 
of Asia. The only mention of it m the Bible is Ac 16^- 
where St. Paul passed through it on his second missionary 
journey. A tradition assigned the evangelization of part 
of Mysia to a certain Onesiphorus, who was martyred 
at Parium when Adrian was proconsul of Asia, a.d. 1091- 
114 See Assos, Troas, Adramyttittm, all of which 
places were reckoned to Mysia. A. E. Hillard. 

MYSTERY.— 

The Greek mysterim in Christian Latin became my- 
sterium, and thus passed into modem languages. The 
Mndred mystic and mystagogue^ imported directly from 
the Greek, point to the primary significance of this word. 
In 8 NT passages the Latin Vulgate replaced mysterium 
by the alien rendering sacramentum^ (the soldier’s oath of 
aUegiance), which has taken on, with modifications, the 
meaning of the original. 

In common parlance, ‘mystery* has become ssmony- 
mous with ‘secret* (a usage peculiar to the LXX 
In extant Greek: see Sir 22“ 2 Mac 13“ etc.), signi- 
fying a baffling, recondite secret. Divine doctrines 
or dealings of Providence are said to be ‘mysterious* 
when we fail to reconcile them with accepted prin- 
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ciples, though presuming the reconciliation abstractly 
possible. Pnmanly, however, the NT mysVtnon is not 
something dark and difficult in its nature, but some- 
thing reserved and hidden of set purpose, — as in 
Ro 16“ ‘ the mystery held in silence for eternal ages * 
It connotes that which ‘can only be known on being 
imparted by some one already in possession of it, not by 
mere reason and research which are common to all.’ 

In its familiar classical use the word amounted 
almost to a proper noun. ‘The Mysteries’ were a body 
of sacred observances connected with the worship of 
certain Hellenic deities (chiefly those representing the 
primitive Nature-powers), which were practised in 
retreat, and which bound their initiates into a religious 
confraternity. The higher of these Mysteries conveyed, 
under their symbohe dress, a connected esoteric doctrine 
— vague. It may have been, but impressive — bearing on 
the origin of life, on sin and atonement, and the bliss or 
woe of man’s future state, the basis of which was found 
in the course of the seasons, in the conflict of hght and 
darkness, and the yearly parables of the seed-corn and 
the vine-juice. The Eleusinian Mysteries, annually 
celebrated in Attica, attracted visitors from the whole 
civilized world, and appear to have exerted a salutary 
mfluence on Pagan society. The distinctions of country, 
rank, or sex were no bar to participation; only slaves 
and criminals were excluded from the rites. These 
were the most famous of a host of Mysteries, many of 
them of a passionate and even frantic, some of a 
disgraceful, character, which were rife in the Grseco- 
Roman world at the Christian era; they formed, says 
Renan, ‘the serious part of Pagan religion.' The 
Greek Mysteries were already rivalled in popularity by 
the Egyptian cults of Isis and Serapis, and subse- 
quently by the Persian Mithraism, which spread m the 
3rd cent, to the bounds of the Empire. These associa- 
tions supplied what was lacking m the civic and family 
worships of ancient heathendom, — viz. emotion, edifica- 
tion, and moral fellowship. 

The term ‘mystery,’ with its allied expressions in the 
NT, must be read in the light of these institutions, which 
preoccupied the ground and were known wherever the 
Greek language was current. Christianity found its 
closest points of contact with Pagamsm, and the com- 
petition most dangerous to it, in ‘the Mysteries’; its 
phraseology and customs — ^in the case of the Sacraments, 
possibly, its doctrinal conceptions as these took shape 
during the first five centuries — bear the marks of their 
influence. This influence betrays itself first in the 
Apocrypha, when the writer of Wisdom speaks in 2“ of 
‘mystenes of God’ hidden from the unworthy, and, 
like the Apostle Paul, promises to disclose ‘the mysteries ’ 
of Divine wisdom (6“) to his readers; in 14“ “ the 
Gentile ‘mysteries and initiatory rites’ are mentioned 
with abhorrence. The NT affords 27 or (including the 
dubious reading of 1 Co 20 28 examples of the word, — 
3 of these in Mt 13“ and the Synoptic parallels, 4 in 
Rev. (120 107 175. 7), the other 20 (or 21) in Paul; of 
the latter, 10 belong to Eph. and Col., 5 (or 6) to 1 Cor. 

The NT usages are distinguished as they are wider 
or narrower in application: (1) in Rev 10^ * the mystery 
of God* covers the entire process of revelation; in 1 Ti 
3“ ‘the mystery of godliness,’ and in 1 Co 2^ ‘the 
wisdom of God in a mystery,’ embrace the whole 
incarnate manifestation hidden up to this epoch in 
the womb of time (Ro ), which is summed up by 
Col 22 as ‘ the mystery of God, even Christ.’ ‘ The mystery 
of lawlessness* (2 Th 2D, culminating in the ‘parousia’ 
of Antichrist, presents the counterpart of the Divine 
mystery in the realm of evil. 

Or (2) ‘the mystery* consists in some specific revela- 
tion, some previously veiled design of God — ^as in the 
Eph.-Col. passages, where St. Paul thus describes God’s 
plan for saving the Gentile world. He points out (Ro 
11®) the shadow attending this great disclosure in 
‘the mystery’ of the ‘hardening* that has ‘in part 
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befallen Israel.’ The institution of marriage viewed 
as prophetic of the union between Christ and the Church 
(Eph 532), and the bodily transformation of the saints 
at the Second Advent (1 Co are Divine secrets 

now disclosed; they mark respectively the beginning 
and the end of revelation. These and such matters 
constitute ‘the mysteries’ of which the Apostle is 
'steward’ (1 Co 4^), which enhghtened Christians 
'know’ (1 Co 132) and dwell upon in hours of rapture 
(14®). According to the Synoptics, our Lord speaks of 
His parables as containing, in a similar sense, ‘the 
mysteries of the kingdom’ (Mt etc.). 

(3) Rev 12® and 17® ^ afford examples of a narrower 
reference in the term: ‘the seven stars’ and ‘the 
harlot woman’ are mystical symbols, patent to those 
who are ‘in the Spirit,’ of great realities operative m 
the kingdoms of God and of Satan. 

This analysis brings out certain essential differences 
between the Christian and non-Chnstian employment 
of the word in question. In the first place, the new 
‘mysteries’ are no human performances, ritual or 
dramatic; they are Divine communications embodied 
in Christ and His redemption, which God’s stewards 
are commissioned to impart. In the second place, 
they seek publicity not concealment — ‘mystery’ and 
‘revelation’ become correlative terms. These are not 
secrets reserved for and guarded in silence by the few; 
‘the unsearchable nches of Christ,’ long concealed from 
all, is now thrown open to all — ‘hidden from the ages 
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and generations,’ but to-day ‘preached to the nations.* 
Most emphatic is St. Paul’s insistence on the frankness 
of the gospel revelation; most earnest his disclaimer 
of any esoteric doctrine, such as the vendors of foreign 
‘mysteries' commonly professed. Nothing but moral 
insensibility or the false pnde of the world’s wisdom, 
he asserts, bars any man from receiving his gospel — 
it is ‘hid amongst the penshing, those whose thoughts 
the god of this world blinded’ (2 Co 4sf ; cf. 1 Co 2^^, 
Lk lO®!). The communication of the gospel mystery 
is limited by the receptivity of the hearer, not the 
reserve of the speaker; addressed to all men, it is 
‘worthy of all acceptation’ (1 Ti 2^; cf. Ro 1^^ 
Ac 26®2, Col 1®®). ‘The mystery of iniquity’ (2 Th 2^) 
and that of Israel’s ‘hardening’ (Ro 11®®), however, 
still await solution; these will be disclosed before ‘the 
mystery of God is finished’ (Rev 100. 

Several other NT words had been associated in Greek 
usage, more or less definitely, with the Mystenes: 
illumination (2 Co 4 ^ , Eph He 6^ etc.); seal (2 Co 
1“ Eph 1^3, Rev 7® etc); perfect (scil. initiated: 1 Co 
2®, Ph 3^® etc.); ‘I have leamt the secret* ('have been 
initialed* Ph 4“); and the original (cognate) words for 
‘behold’ and ‘eye-witnesses’ in 1 P 2^2 3® and 2 P 
The association is unmistakable, and the allusion highly 
probable, in the last two, as well as in the other instances. 
In these Petrine passages the thought of the spectators 
being favoured with the sight of a holy secret was, seem- 
ingly, in the writer’s mind. G. G. Findlay. 
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ITAAM.— A Calebite family (1 Ch 4“). 

NAAMAH. — 1. Sister of Tubal-cam (Gn 4®®), 2. 
Mother of Rehoboam (1 K 142i* 3i^ 2 Ch 12i8). 3. A 
town of Judah in the Shepheiah (Jos There 

is no notice of it elsewhere. Zophar the Naamathite 
is mentioned in Job (2ii etc.), but there is nothing to 
connect him with this town. Possibly we may identify 
Naamah with Naneh, a small mud village on low ground 
6 miles south of Ludd (Lydda), 

yAAMAy (the word means ‘pleasantness,’ or, as an 
epithet, as is probable, of Adonis or Tammuz, ‘darling’; 
cf. the Adonis plantations referred to in Is 171 ® [Heb.]. 
The Arabs of the present day still call the red anemone, 
which blooms in the spring, at the time at which one 
of the Adonis festivals used to be held, the ‘wounds 
of the darhng, or Naaman’; the name of the flower 
probably comes from ‘Naaman’; see W. R. Smith 
in the English Historical Review, April 1887) — ^1. One 
of the sons of Benjamin (Gn 46®!), though in Nu 26<® 
and 1 Ch he is referred to as Benjamin’s grandson; 
in Nu 26*® the ‘family of the yaamites’ is spoken of, 
they therefore probably formed a clan belonging to the 
tribe of Benjamin. 

2. A Syrian general who came to Elisha to be healed 
of leprosy. The story is told in 2 K 5, where it appears 
in entire independence of the context. Through an 
Israelite slave-girl Naaman hears of the man of God 
who works miracles, and in the hope of being cured of 
his leprosy he comes to Elisha; it is, however, note- 
worthy that he comes at Elisha’s request (v.®) in order 
that he may learn that ‘there is a prophet in Israel.* 
On his arrival Naaman receives a message to the effect 
that he is to wash in the river Jordan seven times; 
his objection that the prophet ought to work the miracle 
‘in the name of the Lord his God’ seems very justifi- 
able; upon the advice, however, of his servants he dips 
himself seven times in the Jordan, and is healed. His 
irst words to the prophet, thereupon, are, ‘Behold 


now, I know that there is no God in all the earth, but 
in Israel.’ On Elisha’s refusing the gift offered to him, 
Naaman asks for two mules’ burden of Israehtish soil 
upon which to worship the God of Israel; this is in 
entire accordance with the ideas of the time that a god 
of a country cannot be worshipped properly excepting 
upon his own soil (cf. 1 S 261®* ®®). Quite natural, too, 
according to the behefs of the time, is his wish to bow 
down in the house of Rimmon; for apart from the 
necessity of this 'on account of his attendance on the 
king, there is the fact that religious syncretism was 
considered not only permissible, but, under various cir- 
cumstances, commendable. [For the unworthy conduct 
of the prophet’s servant Gehazl, and the punishment 
inflicted on him, see Gehazi.] W. 0. E. Obsterlby. 

NAAIMATHITE. — Bee Naamah, 3. 

NAAEEITES. — See Naaman, 1. 

NAABAH (‘girl’). — 1. One of the wives of Ashhur 
the ‘father’ of Tekoa (1 Ch 45^0. 2. A town of Ephraim 
(Jos 167; called in 1 Ch 7®® Naaran). It is perhaps the 
ruin e?-‘ Aujeh, 6 miles N. of Jericho. 

NAARAI. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11*7). In 
the parallel passage, 2 S 23®®, the name is Paarai, who is 
called ‘the Arbite.’ It is impossible to decide with any 
confidence between the rival readings. 

NAARAN. — See Naarah, 2. 

NAATHUS (1 Es 9«) "Ezr 10®® Adna. 

NABAL. — ^A wealthy but churlish sheep-owner ‘in 
Maon, whose business was in Carmel* (1 S 25* RVm). 
David, while living as an outlaw and freebooter, de- 
manded at Nabal’s sheepshearing his reward for defend- 
ing his flocks (1 S 26®ff-). Nabal, inflamed with wine, 
returned an insolent answer, and David was prevented 
from wreaking terrible vengeance only by the timely 
arrival of Abigail, Nabal’s wife, with large gifts and 
abundant flattery. The word Nabal means ‘fool,’ and 
Abigail, with wifely candour, says to David, ‘Fool is 
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his name and fool is he.* The next day Nabal was 
informed of all that had happened, and the shock of 
discovery brought on an apoplectic seizure, which caused 
his death. Abigail then became David’s wife. 

W. F Boyd. 

NABARIAS (1 Es 9«) =Neh Hashbaddanah. 

lIABAT(H)iEANS (1 Mac 9^). — See Arabia, 

Aretas, Edom, Nebaioth. 

NABOTH . — A man of Jezreel, owner of a vineyard 
adjoining the palace of Ahab (1 K 21i). The king, 
desinng to add the vineyard to his lands, offered 
to buy it or exchange it for another. Naboth, however, 
refused to give up ‘the inheritance of his fathers.’ 
Jezebel, Ahab’s wife, by using the royal authority with 
the elders of the city, had Naboth accused of treason 
and blasphemy, and stoned to death. As Ahab went 
to take possession of the vineyard, he was met by Elijah, 
the prophet, who pronounced doom on him and his 
house. The murder of Naboth seems to have deeply 
impressed the popular mind, and the deaths of Joram 
and Jezebel near the spot were regarded as Divine 
retribution on the act (2 K 9“‘ 36). F. Boyd. 

NABUGHODONOSOR, the Gr. form of the name 
Nebuchadrezzar (wh. see), is retained by RV in 1 Es , 
Ad. Est 114, Bar 1®- 

NAGON. — See Chidon. 

NADAB. — 1. The eldest son of Aaron (Ex 6^, Nu 3® 
26®®, 1 Ch 6® 241); accompanied Moses to Sinai (Ex 
241 9f.); was admitted to the priestly office (Ex 280, and 
on the very day of his consecration (Lv IQi®- compared 
with ch. 9) he and Abihu perished (Lv IQi 2 Nu 3^ 26«i, 
1 Ch 242) for offering ‘strange fire.' Wherein the 
transgression of Nadab and Abihu is supposed to have 
consisted is not clear. It is often suggested that 
‘strange’ fire means fire taken from a common source 
instead of from the altar (cf. Lv I612, Nu Id"). 2. A 
Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 22® 30). 3. a Benjamite (1 Ch 83® = 
93®). 4. See next article. 

NADAB was king of Israel two years or parts of years 
after his father Jeroboam i. He was assassinated by 
one of his generals, Baasha, who became king in his 
place (1 K 142® 152fiff ). H. P. Smith. 

NADABATH. — An unidentified town (?), east of the 
Jordan, in the neighbourhood of which a wedding party 
of the sons of Jambri was attacked, c,nd many of them 
slain, by Jonathan and Simon (1 Mac 9®®-). 

NAGrGAI. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk cf. the Heb. 

name Nogah. 

NAHALAL (in Jg 1®® Nahelo. ). — A town of Zebulun 
(Jos 19“), given to the Levites (21®®). Its inhabitants 
were not expelled by the r;ebulunites, but were made 
tributary (Jg 1®®). A possib ^ site is * Ain Mahil, north 
of Nazareth, on the hill wiiich formed the hmit of 
Zebulun to the east. Another is Ma*lul, a village west 
of Nazareth, ajid on the south border of Zebulun. 

NAHALIEL. — A station in the journey from the 
Arnon to Jencho (Nu 2P®), either WMy Waleh, a N.E. 
tributary of the Arnon, or tho Wddy Zerka Ma*in^ 
farther north, which runs into the Dead Sea. 

NAHALOL. — See Nahalal. 

NAHAM.— The father of Keilah (1 Ch 4i»). 

NAHAMANI. — One of the twelve heads of the Jewish 
community (Neh 7®); omitted in Ezr 2®; called in. 1 Es 6® 
Eneneus. 

NAHARAI. — The armourbearer of Joab (2 S 23»L 
1 Ch 113®). 

NAHASH. — 1, A king of Ammon, who demanded the 
surrender of the men of Jabesh-gilead, with the loss of the 
right eye of each (1 S lli*-). So sure was he of their 
helplessness that he allowed them seven days’ respite in 
which to appeal for help. Saul, newly designated as 
’srael’s future king, was ploughing in the fields when 


the news was brought to him. He sacrificed the oxen, 
sent parts of the sacrifice to his fellow-countrymen with 
a command to muster, and promptly destroyed the 
Ammonites. Probably this is the Nahash who was kind 
to Saul’s enemy David (2 S 10®, 1 Ch 191), and whose 
son Shobi (2 S 172®) brought supplies to David at 
Mahanaim. 2. Father of David’s half-sisters, Abigail 
and Zeruiah, if the text of 2 S 17“ is correct, which 
is doubtful. According to Buchanan Gray, ‘daughter 
of Nahash’ may have crept into the text from ‘son 
of Nahash’ in v.®®; cf. 1 Ch 2“, J, H. Stevenson. 

NAHATH.— 1. A ‘duke’ of Edom (Gn 36“ 1 Ch PO* 
2. A Kohathite Levite (1 Ch 6®®, called in v. 34 Toah, 
and in 1 S 11 Tohu). 3. A Levite in the time of Heze- 
kiah (2 Ch 31“). 

NAHBI. — The Naphtalite spy (Nu 13“). 

NAHOR.— 1 . Father of Terah and grandfather of Abra- 
ham (Gn 1122-“, 1 Ch 1®®, Lk 3»4). 2. Grandson of the 
preceding and brother of Abraham and Haran (Gn 1 1®®-®‘ , 
cf. Jos 24®). He is said to have married Milcah, daughter 
of Haran (Gn 11®®), and twelve sons are enumerated, 
eight by Milcah and four by Re’umah his concubine 
(Gn 22®®-®4). In Gn 24“ we read of ‘ the city of Nahor ’ 
i.e. Haran, where Rebekah was found. Laban, in 
making a covenant with Jacob, swears by the ‘God 
of Abraham and the God of Nahor’ (Gn 31®®). The 
sons asenbed to Nahor (Buz, Uz, Aram, etc.) are for 
the most part names of tribes. It has been questioned 
if Nahor is a historical character at aU. Some think 
we have, instead, the name of a lost tnbe once resident 
in the neighbourhood of Haran, from which the Aramaean 
tribes were descended. While Abraham appears as the 
common ancestor of the Israelites and Edomites, Nahor 
is represented as the father of the Aramaeans. 

W. F. Boyd. 

NAHSHON. — Brother-in-law of Aaron (Ex 6®®), 
descendant in the 5th generation from Judah (1 Ch 2“f-)» 
and pnnee of the tribe of Judah (Nu 1’ 28 7»- ” 10“); 
mentioned as one of the ancestors of David (Ru 4®®, 1 Ch 
), and of Christ (Mt !<, Lk 3®®). 

NAHUM. — ^I. The Man. — The word Nahum means 
‘full of comfort’ and is probably a contraction of a 
longer Heb. term meaning ‘God is a comforter.’ Of 
the man so named nothing is certainly known. He is 
called ‘ the Elkoshite,* but the exact meaning of the term 
cannot r.t present be determined. It is made in the 
Targum a ^und of patronymic, recording the assumed 
descent of the prophet from an unknown ancestor Koshi. 
It is more hkely to preserve the name of the prophet’s 
birthpla e or place of residence, of which the identifica- 
tion is still lacking. Three or four conjectures have 
been made. 

(1) The prophet’s tomb is shown at Elkosht 24 miles to 
the N. of Nineveh; and accordingly he is said to have lived 
there, descendant of a member of the ten tribes who was 
deported n b.c. 721. But the tradition that buiies Nahum 
there is n t met with before the 16th cent., and is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the interest in the city shewn by 
the prwhet. 

(2) Capernaum is really a transliteration of Heb. words 
which mean ‘village of Nahum.’ But a Galilsean origin 
for our prophet ic unlikely (Jn 7®®), and is not supported 
by any allusions in the prophecy. 

0 The same objection applies to Jerome’s identification 
of Mko$h with a village Elkozm in N. Galilee, which on other 
grounds ic precarious. 

(4) The most probable tradition associate Nahum with 
Elftosh ‘of the tribe of Simeon,’ and locates the hamlet 
near Beth^GaHyre, the modem Beit~Jibr%n, about half-way 
between Jerusalem and Gaza. The tradition occurs in 
a Syriac version of the biographies of the prophets, ascribed 
to Bpiphanius, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus towards the 
close of the 4th cent., but probably of much later date. 

II. The Book.— 1 . Analysis of contents .-In the analysis 
of the book, a line of division can be best drawn at the 
dose of 2®. The latter section is the actual prophecy 
or orade. It is preceded by a psalm or proem consistiag 
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two parts, of which the one is general in its assertion 
of God’s universal judgment, the other particular in its 
specific messages to Judah and to Assyria Jehovah 
as the jealous Avenger is the opening theme. This 
fact holds good of His administration (P); and as He 
passes on to the overthrow of the wicked, physical 
proofs of His power become evident everywhere (1^'®) 
Tenderness towards those who wait upon Him, but an 
overwhelming flood upon His enemies (1^-^°), are the 
two great characteristics of His rule. ‘ What think ye 
of Jehovah?’ (1®, where RV does not preserve the 
sequence of thought) is the point of passage to the 
section dealing with His particular acts, in which section 
either the text is corrupt through the displacement of 
some of the verses, or the two messages, of deliverance 
to Judah (1^3 15 2®) and of vengeance upon Israel 
(liif 14 21), were meant to be entangled in repeated 
antitheses. Already the bearer of the good news is 
speeding over the hills (lis; cf. Is S2\ Ro IQi^). 

The oracle proper consists also of two sections, corre- 
sponding wnth the division into chapters. The second 
chapter is a swift and vivid description of the siege of 
Nineveh, its capture and sack, with the complete desola- 
tion that followed. 

A second oracle is contained in the third chapter, 
which there is no need to regard as compacted of several 
prophecies, but of which theumtyin theme and sequence 
of thought is conspicuous. The mention of the city of 
blood, full of lies and rapine, is followed by one of the 
most vivid battle-pictures in Heb. literature (S^f). 
The cause of destruction is to be found in the diplomatic 
harlotry, whereby nations and races had been lured and 
sold; and so nchly merited will be the woe, that none 
will be left or disposed to pity or bemoan Nineveh (3 7). 
The analogy of No-amon (Thebes) makes it certain 
that a similar fate is awaiting the Assjnrian city ). 
Her outposts and defences are already falling before the 
invader, just as the first-ripe figs fall at the mere shaking 
of a fig-tree; and her people have become women ). 
The time to prepare for the siege is past, adds the prophet, 
with his sarcastic appeal, ‘Tread the mortar, lay hold 
of the brick-mould.’ The swarming merchants, the 
‘crowned ones’ (floating foreign population, according 
to Wellhausen; more probably the princes and prosper- 
ous men, cf. Is 10®), the ‘marshals’ or high oflflcials, 
are like locusts or grasshoppers, that camp in the hedges 
and walls, but vanish with the sunrise. Finally, the 
prophet addresses the king himself, and on the eve of the 
iestruction of the city proclaims her disappearance from 
listory amidst the j*oy of aU who had suffered under her 
tyranny: ‘There is no assuaging of thy hurt ... all 
that hear the bruit of thee clap the hands over thee.* 

2. Authenticity of the first chapter.— That Nahum 
was the author of the two oracles is hardly open to 
question, but of late years some doubt has been thrown 
upon the authenticity of the prologue. Against Nahum’s 
authorship the plea is of a technical character, that 
».he first chapter is really, in Heb., an alphabetic poem, 
and that its right metrical division yields, with a few 
alterations and transpositions, a series of stanzas, of 
which the first words commence with the letters of 
the Heb. alphabet in order. This plea is followed by 
the statement that such a literary form points to a 
late origin; and consequently the prologue is held to 
have been composed or constructed in the post-exilic 
period, and prefixed as an appropriate introduction 
to the oracle of Nahum on account of its expression 
of the general principle of God’s avenging justice, 
of which the drama of Nineveh was supposed to afford 
a striking illustration. 

On the other side, the re-arrangements necessary to 
restore an alphabetical form are difficult, though 
perhaps possible as far as 1®, after which resort has 
to be had to processes that are scientifically indefensible. 
The order of the verses and of the words within the 
Teisee has to be altered, words are omitted or intro- 


duced with freedom, and on the whole A. B. Davidson’s 
verdict stands — that the attempt to restore the alpha- 
betical form ‘can never be more than an academical 
exercise.’ 

Even if an alphabetical form be conceded, a necessary 
lateness of date cannot be successfully inferred. 
Instances of the use of such a form occur, e g., in Pss 9.10, 
where the tone and teaching are distinctly pre-exihc; 
and history would allow of the appearance of such a 
form, or at least of tentative efforts at its construction, 
at a comparatively early penod in the development 
of a literature. The language and atmosphere of 
the prologue are those of the succeeding oracles. Alleged 
parallels with the post-exilic psalms are in reality 
parallels with earher writings, which possibly supplied 
both Nahum and the wnters of the psalms in question 
with their common phrases. Vividness and force, 
seventy towards sin, fervent confidence in God, are 
features of all three chapters, which are further knit 
together by their theme, the first setting up God’s 
throne of judgment and announcing His sentence on 
Nineveh, the others portraying the execution of that 
sentence. And the attempts to destroy the unity 
of the book, able as they have been and full of 
valuable contributions to its exegesis and to Biblical 
science generally, must be regarded as having so far 
failed. 

3. Date. — The question of the authenticity of the 
first chapter does not seriously affect the further 
question of the date at which Nahum composed the 
two oracles by general consent ascnbed to him. Two 
points may be fixed at once; and in the period between 
them the actual date must be found. Nahum prophesied 
after the capture of No-amon or Thebes (S®-!®) by 
Ashurbanipal in b.c. 664^-663, but before the fall of 
Nineveh in b c. 606. The interval, within which the 
exact date must be sought, may be shortened wrth 
great probability. Ashurbanipal’s brilliant reign 
terminated in bc. 626, and before that date there 
cannot be said to have been any great decline in the 
strength of Assyria. The Medes and the Scythians 
were beginning to threaten the empire, but its most 
senous difficulties arose from dynastic rivalries and 
the revolt of Ashurbanipal’s brother. Had that 
revolt been the occasion of Nahum’s prophecy, he 
would have directed his words against the king in 
person and not against the aty. After the death of 
Ashurbanipal the Medes rapidly grew in strength, and 
laid siege to Nineveh, but were called away by an 
invasion of their own country; and the dty was spared 
for nearly twenty years. The right date for Nahum 
seems to be a httle after the death of Ashurbanipal, 
when the signs of Assyrian weakness were multiplying, 
and the outlying parts of the empire had already 
recovered their independence or been appropriated 
by other powers. At a later date the language of a 
prophet in Judah would be likely to be affected by 
the Deuteronomic style, of which there are no traces 
in Nahum; an earlier date would fail to supply the 
historic conditions, which are always an essential 
feature of Jewish prophecy. About 623 or 624 Nahum 
would need no great discernment to see the approaching 
fall of Assyria, and in the equipment and quick move- 
ments of the Medes and Scythians he would find the 
imagery which he uses to such good effect in his oracles . 
4.Literar7charact6randreligiousvalue.— Picturesque- 
ness and force have been described as the most prom- 
inent characteristics of Nahum’s poety. Compact 
thought, vivid description ( 2 ®-® 3 *^ 0 , effective imagery 
( 21 U. 3i7f.) separate him sufficiently from the prophets 
of the Chaldsean period, and give him a position not 
far behind that of Isaiah. Obscurity is sometimes 
met with (e,g. 2®), but the cause is probably quite 

as often the high specific gravity of the sentence as an 
error in transcription. Findlay says (Books of the 
Prophets^ ii. 191) that Nahum is neglected by the 
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Bible-reader, as though the story of Nineveh had little 
connexion with the progress of the Kingdom of God, 
and were merely a complete and isolated fact of the 
past with no relation to present needs. Yet if Nahum 
is not a rehgious teacher like Micah or Isaiah, he focuses 
the truth of God’s moral government of the world, 
concentrating the light upon a single tsirical instance; 
and he does not fail to defend confidence in God as 
the eventual Avenger of wrong and the perpetual 
defence of those who love Him. Where he differs 
chiefly from the other prophets is in the complete 
outwardness of his gaze. He has no eye for the short- 
coming or sin of Judah, and no revelation to make 
of the inner history or moral character of his own 
generation. In this respect he contrasts especially 
with his contemporary Zephaniah, who also looked 
for the collapse of the Assynan kingdom, but saw 
clearly a similar fate about to overtake the sinners 
of Israel. For Nahum, Nineveh fills up the whole 
canvas. The prophecy is a stern song of war, a shout 
of tnumph over the conquered and slain; and though 
thereby it stands in contrast with the kindlier temper 
and spirit of the NT, in which no citation from the 
book occurs, it accords well with the traditions of its 
own age. And its great lesson, from which attention 
is not allowed to be diverted, is that the mills of God 
grind ‘ exceeding small,’ and for nations as for individuals 
‘sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death’ (Ja 1«). 

R. W. Moss. 

KATDUS (1 Es 9^0 apparently =Benaiali, Ezr 10^°. 

NAIL.— 1. Among the ancient Arabs it was the custom 
for a widow to allow her nails to grow during her term of 
mourning. To pare them was a formal indication that 
this period was at an end. From Dt and 2 S 1924(LXX) 
it may be inferred that such was also the custom among 
the Hebrews. The former passage, however, refers only 
to the case of a foreign captive whom a Hebrew might 
take to wife after a month’s seclusion, during which the 
care of the person was neglected in token of mourning for 
the captive’s condition. The latter passage in its better 
Gr. form (see CmU BiUe, in loc.) tells us that Mephib- 
osheth showed his sympathy with David by, inter dL%a^ 
omitting to trim his ‘toe-nails and his ^ger-nails’ 
during the latter’s absence from Jerusalem. 

2. The Heb. word most frequently rendered ‘nail* is 
properly a tent-peg, or, as Jg 4^1 RV, tent-pin. This is 
also the better rendering in Zee 10<, where it is synony- 
mous with ‘corner-stone,* both terms signifying the 
princes or leading men of the State as its supports. 
The figure of Is 22^- on the other hand, is derived from 
the custom of driving a nail into the house-wall upon 
which to hang (v.22) domestic utensils or the like. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

NAIN. — ^The town where Jesus raised the widow’s 
son to life (Lk The name is found in the modern 
Ne£n, a small, squalid village, 6 miles S.E. of Nazareth, 
on the N. slope of the ^*11 of Moreh, the so-called 
‘little Hermon.* The summit of the hill is 1690 feet 
high, with a white-domed sanctuary, the tomb of the 
saint from whom the mountain takes its modern name, 
J^d ed-Duhy, The village is 744 feet above the sea. 
Sir W. M. Ramsay thinks ‘there can be little doubt 
that the ancient city was on the top* of the hiU {The 
BducatUm of Christ, Preface, ix), but the evidence is 
not stated. The present village is insignificant. Ruins 
stretch to the north, showing that the place was once 
of some importance; but they are comparatively modem. 
The rock-cut tombs to the East, however, bespeak a 
much higher antiquity. The small sanctuary, Maqam 
Sidna 'Isa, ‘Place of our Lord Jesus,* on the north, 
doubtless commemorates the visit of the Saviour. 
There is no trace of city walls. Tristram was misled 
by the shape of the ruins {Land of Israd, 125), ‘The 
Gate* was probably the usual entrance from that direc- 
tion. The site commands an interesting view. Across 
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a narrow bay of Esdraelon rises Mt. Tabor, over the 
eastern shoulder of which the white summit of Hermon 
is visible; while to the N.W. and W. the eye ranges 
over the hills of Lower Gahlee, and the rolling breadths 
of the great plain, to Mt. Carmel by the sea. 

W. Ewing. 

NAIOTH. — A place ‘in Ramah,’ where was a ‘com- 
pany of the prophets.* Here David fled to Samuel 
after Saul had attacked him with a javelin; hither 
Saul pursued him, and was seized with an ecstatic fit 
of some kind (1 S 1918-24). Nothing is known of the 
situation of the place. It is not even absolutely certain 
that Naioth is a proper name; but opinions differ respect- 
ing its possible meamng. R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

NAMli, NAMES.— 1. The names of God.— See God, 
p. 299 f. 

2. Personal names. — From the earliest times the name 
^ven to a child was supposed to indicate some charaater- 
istic of the person; of the circumstances, trivial or 
momentous, connected with his or her birth; of the 
hopes, beliefs, or feelings of the parents. This is evident 
from the etymologies (Gn 213- 6 27^, Ex 1 S 4*1 
25“ etc.), not always rehable, but testifying to the 
impression that name and facts should correspond. 
There are many indications of the persistence of this 
idea. For instance, there is the frequency of names 
denoting personal qualities, Adin, Amasai, Jaddua, 
Korah, Solomon, etc.; or pointing to occupations, Asa, 
Sopheretk, etc. Again, an Isaiah (7^ S^) or a Hosea 
(24. 6. 9) is quite ready to bestow symbolical names on 
his children; a Jeremiah (20®) predicts the change from 
Pashhur to Magor-missdbib, because the latter will more 
accurately correspond to the surroundings; and the 
same prophet sums up all his hopes for the future in 
the title which he bestows on the Messianic King and 
the holy city (23® 33*®; cf. Rev 19*®). The new name 
promised to the faithful (Rev 2*^) corresponds to the 
fresh glory bestowed on him, which differs in each 
recipient and is known only to himself (Rev 14*). 

Analogous convictions prevailed among other Eastern 
nations. Nomen et omen was an influential conception. 
When a man was wanted to milk a camel, Mohamm^ dis- 
quaUfled one applicant after another till a man came whose 
name meant ‘Long Life’; if one of his converts was called 
‘Rough,’ he called him ‘Smooth’; he was even guided in 
his strategy by the names of the places en route (Margoliouth, 
Mohammed, p. 61 f.). 

Generally the name was fixed immediately after birth, 
as it still is with the Arabs. The mother usually exer- 
cised this privilege (Gn 4“ 29«ff- 30«- *8ff* 35*®, 

1 S 120 4a, Is 7*<), sometimes the father (Gn 4» 16*5 
17*® 21®, Ex 2“, 2 S 12“, Hos ), occasionally other 
interested persons (Ru 4*^^, Lk 1®^-®®). Some names 
were bestowed indifferently on men and women: Abiah, 
(1 K 14®*, 1 Ch 2«); AbmU (Nu 3“, 1 Ch 2®®); ZUnah 
(2 K 12®, 1 Ch 8®). 

Beginning at a fairly early date, there are a moderate 
number of names derived from the vegetable world: 
Blah (‘terebinth’), Zuph (‘sedge*), Tamar (‘palm- 
tree*), etc. The majority, however, belong to more 
recent documents: Asmh (‘bramble*), Coz (‘thorn’), 
Hadassah (‘myrtle*), Susannah (‘lily’), Shamir 
(‘thorn*), etc. Other natural objects are also drawn 
upon; Oeshem (‘rain’). Bardic (‘lightning’), etc.; 
curiously enough, Jordh (‘autumn-rain,’ Ezr 2**) is 
identical with BaHph (‘autumn,* Neh 7®*). A few, 
of peculiarly difficult interpretation, point to family 
relationships: father’s brother,* but the question 

is whether it signifies ‘uncle’ or whether it is an 
indication that the child closely resembles his father or 
is to be as a brother to him, brother is son,’ 

Ato?n“=‘a maternal uncle,’ belong to this class. But 
Moses, if, as is most probable, of Egyptian origin and 
signifying ‘son,’ is a shortened form of a theophorous 
name; cf. Moses, ad init. 

Names which have a religious import are more char- 
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acteristic of the Semite races than of ours, and this is 
especially true of the Israelites all through their national 
life. A certain number of those found m the OT have 
heathen associations: Anath (transferred to a man from 
a well-known goddess worshipped m Syna, etc.), Ahi- 
skahar (‘Shahar [ie, ‘Dawm^J is brother’), Baal (1 Ch 
55 s30)^ BUdad (Job 2“)» Balaam^ Obed-edom (‘servant 
of [the god] Edom’), Reu and Reuel (Gn ll^s, Ex 2i«). 
Among the earliest clan names are those of animals: 
Rachel (‘ewe’), Hamor (‘ass’), Caleb (‘dog’), etc. 
This may well be a surviv^ from a pre-historic age of 
totemism. In David’s day we find individuals, possibly 
members of such clans, called Sglah (‘calf’), Laish 
(‘lion’), Bichri (from becher, *a young camel’). And 
the curious recrudescence of words of this class in and 
about the reign of Josiah (Buldaht ‘weasel,’ Shaphan, 
‘rock-badger,’ etc.), might be accounted for on the 
supposition that ammal-worship had considerable 
vogue during that age of religious syncretism (cf. Ezk 
gio-w). Karnes like Hezir ('swine’), Achbor (‘mouse’), 
Parosh (‘flea’) favour this explanation. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that animal-names were in 
many instances bestowed as terms of endearment, or 
as expressions of a wish that the child might have 
swiftness, strength, gracefulness, or whatever might 
be the creature’s peculiar quality. 

There is an important class of compounds in which 
relationship — originally conceived as physical — with 
the god of the nation or clan is asserted: Ammiel 
(‘kinsman is El’), Abijah (‘father is Jah’), Ahijah 
C brother is Jah’). These compounds ceased to be 
formed long before the Exile, owing, no doubt, to the 
sense that they infringed on the Divine dignity. Others 
now appear, containing an element which referred to 
the Divine sovereignty: Adonijah (‘Jah is lord,’ like 
the Phoen. Adoneshmun, ‘Eshmun is lord’), McUchiah 
(‘Jah is king*), Baaliah (* Jahis baol' [or ‘lord’]). Turn- 
ing now to the two great groups in which El or Jahweh 
forms part of the name, it is to be noted that the former 
had the first run of popularity. From David until after 
the Exile, Jah, Je, 01 Jeho is more common. From the 7th 
cent. B.c. onwards El is seen to be recovering its ground. 
Altogether there are 135 names in El, and, according to 
Gray (HPN, p. 163), 157 in one of the abbreviations of 
Jahweh [Jastrow {ZATW xvi. p. 2) has sought to reduce 
ihe latter number to about 80] Abbreviations of both 
these classes are fairly common: A 6 i, for Abijah; Palti, 
for Paltid; Nathan, for Jonathan or Nathanael, etc. 
The nations which were related to the Hebrews acknowl- 
edged or invoked their gods in the same fashion: Baby- 
lonian and Assynan proper names contaimng the 
dements, Bd, Asshur, Nebo, Merodach, etc.; Phoenician 
having Aditoreth, Bd, Eshmun, Mdech, etc.; Aramaic 
Badad, Riminon, etc.; Palmyrene, Sabaean, and Naba- 
tssan exhibit the same features. 

Special mention ought perhaps to be made of the 
cunous words found in the Books of Chronicles, Ewald 
observes that they remind us of the nomenclature affected 
by the English Puritans of the 17th century. They 
were meant to express the rehgious sentiments of the 
Chronicler and those like-minded. Thus we have 
Jushah-hesed (‘kindness is requited’), Tdb-adonijah 
('good is the Lord Jahweh’), Mioenai (‘to Jahweh 
are mine eyes*), Hazzddponi (‘ Give shade, Thou who 
tumest to me*; cf. the Assyr. Pdn^BU-adagal [‘Hook 
to Bel’] and P&n-AsshWr-ldrmr [‘ I will look to Asshur’]). 
But the climax is reached in 1 Ch 26S where, with very 
slight alteration, the list which begins with Hananiah 
reads, ‘ Be gracious unto me, Jahweh ! Be gracious unto 
me! Thou art my Godl Thou hast given great and 
exalted help to him who sat in hardship. Thou hast 
given judgments in multitudes and abundance.’ These 
phenomena differ from the Shear^jashub and Maher- 
shalal-hashrhaz of Isaiah, in that the latter were formed 
for the express purpose of symbolical prediction. We 
have, however, something resembling them in other late 
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documents. P gives us Bezald (‘ in the shadow of Gk>d *; 
cf Bab. Ina-sUh-Bel, ‘under the protection of Bel’), 
Ex 312, and Lad (‘to God’; cf. Bab. Sha-Bel-at-ta, 
‘thou belongest to Bel’), Nu 32 ^. And Neh 3® has 
Besodeiah (‘in the counsel of God’). 

From about the close of the 4th cent. b.c. it was a 
common practice to call children after their relatives 
(Lk 159-61). When we read such a list as this: Hilld, 
Simon, Gayticdid, Simon, Gamalid, Simon, Judah, 
Gamalid, Judah, we get the impression that the grand- 
father’s name was more often adopted than the father’s 
(cf. To 19, Lk 1^9; Jos. Ant. xiv. i 3, BJ v. xi 1 . 21). To 
the same period belong the Aramaic names Martha, 
Tabitha, Meshezabd (Bab. Mushizib-Uu), and those with 
the prefix bar, of which we have many examples in the 
NT. Foreign names abound in Josephus, the Apocrypha, 
and the NT. In some instances a person has two separate 
designations: Alcimus, Jacimus; John, Gaddis; Diodotus, 
Tryphon, etc. ‘Saul, who is called Paul’ (Ac 139), jg a 
typical case. In some of the examples the reason for the 
second choice is obscure; in others there is an obvious 
similarity of sound or meamng. Double names were now 
frequent: Judas Maccabceus, Simon Zdotes, etc. Non- 
Jewish names were substituted for Jewish: Jason for 
Jems; Simon for Simeon (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
p. 315, note). 

After the birth of a son an Arab father will adopt an 
honorific name (Jcunya). If he had been called Ab- 
dallah, he is henceforth Abu Omar, or the hke. There is 
no trace of tliis custom in Heb. family life, but the idea 
of a distinguishing and honourable surname is not 
altogether wanting; see Is 44* 45^, Job 322i, and some 
of the familiar double names. It is also possible that 
the Heb. onginal of Sir 4423 signified ‘I gave him the 
surname Birthright.* And the sense of Sir 47® is ‘ They 
gave him the surname The Ten Thousand.* 

3. Place Names.— -The majonty of these were no doubt 
fixed by the tribes whom the Hebrews dispossessed. 
From their great antiquity and the alterations to which 
they have been subjected, it is sometimes impossible to 
determine the meaning. Many places, however, got 
their designation from a salient natural feature, a well 
(beer), a fountain {en, in En-gedi), a meadow {abd), a 
vineyard (Jcarmd), woods (J^arim), in Kirath-jmrim), 
a hill {Gibeah, Gibeon, Ramah), trees (Bethphage, Beth- 
Uippuah, Anab, Abd-hasshittim, Elah, Allon-bacuth); 
from some circumstance belonging to the history or 
legends of the locality, an encampment {Mahanaim), 
a watch-tower {Mi^dol, Megiddo, Mispah), a village 
{Haaer), a temporary abode of shepherds \Succoth), a 
place of refuge {Advllam), a vision (Beer-lahai-roi ) ; from 
the clan which dwelt there (Samarm). Of the fifty- 
three names of animals in^Gray’s hst (pp. 88-96), twenty- 
four are applied to towns or districts. On the totem- 
theory tWs would mean that the clan bestowed the 
name of its totem-animal on the place of its abode. 
Other names evidently imply the existence of local 
sanctuaries, some of which must have been pre-Israelite: 
Beth-anath, Anathoth, Bethd, GUgal, Kedesh-naphtcUi, 
Migdal-d, Migdal-gajd, Neid, Penud, Beth-shemesh. 
Almost ail the compounds with Baal belong to this class: 
Baal-beer, Bamoth-baal, B.-dagon, B.-hamon, B.-hazor, 
B.-meon, B.*perazim, B.-sha isha, B.-tamar, One, Baal- 
judah (the correct reading of 2 S 6*; cf. 1 Ch 13®), is 
clearly of Heb. origin, Baal here being a name for 
Jahweh. Special interest attaches to the names of 
two dans in the S. and centre of Palestine, Jacob-d 
zndJoseph^d, mentioned by Thothmes iii. (c. 1500 b.c.) 
in his inscription at Thebes. Corresponding with these 
forms are Israd, Ishmad, Jezred, Jabned, Jiphthah-d, 
Jekabzed, Jokthed, in the OT. The d of the termination 
was the local deity, invoked (Gray, p. 214 ff.), or declared 
to have conferred some boon on his worshippers (Meyer, 
ZATW, 1886, p. 5). J. Tatlob. 

NANJEA (2 Mac !»• “). — A goddess worshipped in 
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Syria, Persia, Armenia, and other parts of Asia By 
the Greeks this goddess was identified sometimes with 
Artemis, sometimes with Aphrodite She seems to 
have represented the productive powers of nature. 
In 2 Mac -we have a legendary account of the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, who is said to have 
attempted to plunder a temple of Nanaea in Persia, 
and to have been treacherously killed in the temple by 
the priests. 

NAOMI. — The wife of Elimelech the Ephrathite, of 
Beth-lehem-judah, who was driven by famine into the 
land of Moab. After the death of her husband and her 
two sons, she returned, accompanied by Ruth, to her 
own land. Her return was a matter of surprise to the 
people of Bethlehem, and they said, ‘Is this Naomi?’ 
Her answer included a double play of words on her own 
name, ‘Call me not Naomi (‘pleasant’), call me Mara 
(‘bitter’): for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me . . . why call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord 
hath testified (‘Snfl/i) against me?’ (Ru l^-^i). 

NAPHISH.— A son of Ishmael (Gn 25is«l Ch 
In all probability it is his descendants who are men- 
tioned in Ezr 2^^ as ‘the children of Nephisim’ (RV) 
or Nephusim (AV and RVm^ In the parallel passage 
(Neh 752) the reading is Nephushesim (R V) or Nephishesim 
(AV and RVm). The reading in 1 Es is Nephisi. 

NAPHISI (1 Es 530 =sNephisim, Ezr 26°; Nephushesim, 
Neh 7« 

NAPHTALI. — The second son of Bilhah, Rachel’s 
handmaid, and the sixth son of Jacob (Gn 30^^* [J]). 
The tradition connects the story in a vague way with 
the word ‘twist, wrestle’. NaphtHlS 'elSklm ni'phtaUi — 
Wresthngs of God (or mighty wresthngs) — ‘I have 
wrestled with my sister and I have prevailed,’ Rachel 
exclaimed when Naphtali was born, ‘and she called 
his name Naphtah.’ 

The information which we have of Naphtali is very 
meagre. P ascribes to him four sons when Jacob and 
his family entered Egypt (Gn 4820. These four have 
developed into ‘famihes’ at the time of the Exodus, 
and their number is given as 53,400 in the Sinai census 
(Nu 1^2), At Moab, however, they had decreased to 
45,000 (26«). None of these clan-names given here, 
except Guni, appears again outside of the genealogy 
repeated in 1 Ch 7^3. in the march through the desert 
Naphtali formed with Dan and Asher the ‘Camp 
of Dan,’ which constituted a total of 157,000 men of 
war. 

While the genealogical lists cannot be relied on, 
there is no apparent reason for linking together Dan 
and Naphtali. But that they are both traced to Bilhah 
indicates that they were tribes of minor importance, 
inferior in strength, and of less consequence in the 
national development at the time when these relation- 
ships were created, than the tribes which sprang from 
Rachel. 

Naphtali was the sixth in order to receive its lot 
(Jos 1932-89). It is somewhat more definitely defined 
than the others, though few of the places mentioned 
can be identified. No fewer than nineteen cities are 
said to lie within its territory, the most of which are 
not found again in the OT, doubtless because the 
history of Israel was wrought out mainly in the regions 
to the south. The territory reached on the north 
almost to the Lebanon. Southward it extended along 
the Jordan until it reached the point below the Sea 
of Galilee where the Wady eUBireh joins the Jordan. 
The greater part lay to the north-west of the Sea, 
and in this direction (N. and W.) its boundaries appear 
to have been shifting. ‘Ancient and modern writers* 
(writes Driver, D&uL 413) ‘vie with one another in 
praising the soil and climate of the territory owned 
by Naphtali: it was abundantly irngated; and its 
productions rich and varied. Lower Galilee was, 
however, yet more fertile and beautiful than Upper 


Galilee. The vegetation in the neighbourhood of the 
lake IS semi-tropical.’ Modern wnters join with 
Josephus in praising it, and Neubauer {Oiog du Talm. 
p. 180) quotes a saying from the Talmud; ‘It is easier 
to raise a legion of olives in Galilee than to bnng up 
a child in Palestine,’ No wonder that Naphtah was 
‘hke a hind let loose’ (Gn 402^ if this be the correct 
translation; see the Comm,). Besides these advantages, 
it was fortunate in location in times of peace Roads 
ran in every direction, connecting it with the outer 
world. 

The heroism and warlike daring of the tribe is sung 
in Jg 5. In that decisive struggle with the Canaamtes 
the tribe wrote its name high on the roll of Israelitish 
fame. But this was in the days of its pristine vigour. 
At a later penod it performed nothing worthy of record. 
The Blessings of Jacob (Gn 492i) and of Moses (Dt 3328, 
‘Satisfied with favour, and full with the blessing 
of Jahweh’) dwell only upon its productivity. The 
captain to whom the honour of leading the Israelites 
to victory over the hosts of Sisera is ascribed in the 
prose narrative, Jg 4, was Barak of Kedesn-naphtali. 
This is probable in view of the readiness with which 
Naphtali and Zebulun its neighbour responded to his 
call, though Jg 5^5 points rather to a connexion with 
Issachar. According to 1 K 7’^^ Hiram, the worker 
m metals, etc , whom Solomon brought from Tyre to 
work on the house of Jahweh, was the son of a widow 
of the tribe of Naphtali [2 Ch it is true, says she 
was of Dan. The shifting of boundaries may be the 
cause of the divergence]. Few names of prominence, 
however, from members of this tribe appear in con- 
nexion with the national life. 

According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 12^) 37,000 warriors 
with 1000 captains went to the support of David at 
Hebron. Under the Syrian king Bir-idn (Benhadad), 
‘all the land of Naphtah,’ together with certain cities 
of Israel, were smitten with the sword (I K 1520), 
When the Syrian kingdom fell before the Assyrian 
armies, northern Israel was exposed, as never before, 
to the relentless legions of the East; and ‘in the days 
of Pekah, king of Israel, came Tiglath-pileser [iii. b.c 734] 
king of Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maacah, 
and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and he carried 
them captive to Assyria’ (2 K 1522), See also Tribes. 

James A. Craig. 

NAPHTUHIM.— Fourth son of Mizraim (Gn 10«, 
1 Ch 1^1). Many suggestions have been made to 
account for the name, which does not appear exactly in 
Egyptian or Assyrian inscriptions, but in Ashurbanipal’s 
Annals (col. 2®) a district Naihu, probably in 
Lower Egypt, occurs, which may be the same. An 
Egyptian n^idhw, ‘the marshes,’ used in contrast to 
Pathros, may be intended; but the discovery of Caphtor, 
so long a puzzle, may warn us to wait for further 
evidence. C. H. W. Johns. 

NAPKIN (sowdan'on).— The cloth in which the un- 
profitable servant wrapped the money of his lord (Lk 
1920); used to bind the face of the dead (Jn 11^* 200; 
carried, possibly as indicated by the name (Lat. su- 
danum), to wipe off perspiration (Ac 19^®). The Arabic 
renders mandU, which may be either ‘towel,* ‘napkin,* 
‘veil,* or ‘head-band.’ See also Dress, §§ 6 (a), 8. 

W. Ewing. 

NARCISSUS.— St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
(ch. salutes, among others, ‘them that be of the 
household of Narcissus that are in the Lord.* The 
name was not uncommon, but many have identified the 
person mentioned herewith the secretary of the Emperor 
Claudius, who was put to death by Agrippina in the first 
year of Nero’s reign, about three years before this Epistle 
was written. According to the custom of those times, 
the household of the freedman of Claudius would pass 
into the possession of Nero, retaining the name of th^ 
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deceased owner. It will be noted that the salutation 
is not addressed to Narcissus himself, but to the members 
of his household. Morley Stevenson. 

NASBAS. — Apparently the nephew of Acluacharus, 
who was the nephew of Tobit (To 11*®). He came 
with Achiacharus to the wedding of Tobias. About 
his identity there is some little uncertainty. The 
Vulgate speaks of him as brother of Achiacharus, while 
others have regarded the two as identical. It has been 
suggested also that he is the same as Aman or Nadan, 
the ward of Achiacharus (To X4*»), in which case the 
uncle adopted the nephew and brought him up as his 
son. T. A. Moxon. 

NASI (1 Es 5S2) =Ne 2 iah, Ezr 2^, Neh 7 m. 

NATHAN.— 1. Third son of David by Bath-sheba 
(2 S 5*4, but note 2 S 1224). in Zee 12*2 the Nathan who 
is recognized as head of a house is probably David’s son. 
In Lk 33* the genealogy of Jesus is traced through 
Nathan to David. 2. The prophet, a confidential ad- 
viser of David. The king desired to build the Temple, 
and Nathan at first agreed, but later received a revelation 
forbidding the enterprise (2 S 7). The next appearance 
of Nathan is m connexion with the parable of the ewe 
lamb, by which David was self-convicted of his sin with 
Bath-sheba (2 S 12*'*®). Later, in token that an atone- 
ment has been made, he adds to Solomon’s name the 
significant title Jedidmh (‘beloved of Jah’). The 
third service was rendered alike to David and to Solomon. 
Adonijah had planned a coup by which to grasp the 
sceptre, now failing from the hands of his aged father. 
It was Nathan’s watchfulness that discovered the plot, 
and his ingenuity that saved the kingdom for Solomon 
< 1 K 1 ) . It was fitting that a Life of Da vid should come 
from this friendly hand (1 Oh 2929). His service to 
Solomon was recognized by the king, who appointed his 
sons, Azariah and Zabud, to important offices (1 K 4®). 
3. Father of Igal, one of David’s heroes (2 S 23®®). The 
text of 1 Oh 11®8 reads, ‘Joel brother of Nathan * 4. 
One of the chief men who returned with Ezra (Ezr 8*«, 
1 Es 844). 6. One of the Bam family, who had taken 
strange wives (Ezr 10®®); called in 1 Es 934 Nathanias. 
6 . A Judahite (1 Ch 2^). J. H. Stevenson. 

NATHANAEL.— 1. 1 Es 1® »2 Ch 35® Nethanel. 2. 
1 Es 922=Ezr 1022 Nethanel. 3. An ancestor of Judith 
(Jth 8*). 4. Nathanael of Cana in Galilee (Jn 212) appears 
twice in the Fourth Gospel. (1) When told by Phihp, 
‘We have found him of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write — Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph,* Nathanael hesitated. * Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth? ’ he asked. Philip thereupon conducted 
him to meet Jesus, and, when he looked on that won- 
drous face, his doubt vanished, and he hailed Him as 
the Messiah, ‘the Son of God, the King of Israel.’ See 
Jn 143*6*. (2) Nathanael was one of the seven to whom 
the risen Lord manifested Himself at the Lake of Galilee 
(Jn 212) . His name occurs only in Jn. but the following are 
reasons for believing that he was identical with Bartholo- 
mew, who is never mentioned by St. John, and by the 
other Evangelists only in their catalogues of the Apostles 
(Mt 103 =Mk 3*8 "Lk 6*4). (a) Bartholomew is not a 

name, but a patronymics — Bar Talmai, ‘ the son of Talmai.’ 
(6) Nathanael appears in St. John’s narrative as a friend 
of Philip, and Bartholomew is coupled with Philip in the 
lists of the Apostles, (c) Since the others of the seven at 
the Lake whose names are indicated by St. John were 
Apostles, it is probable that Nathanael also was an 
Apostle. His title would thus be N athanael bar Talmai, 

Davh) Smith. 

NATHANIAS (1 Es O®*) -»Nathan, Ezr lO®®. 

NATHAN-MELEGH.— An official in the reign of J osiah, 
whose name is used to designate one of the halls or 
chambers of the Temple (2 K 23**). 

NATIONS. — ^In many places where in the AV we have 
•GeEtiles' and * heathen* theRV has rightly substituted 


‘nations,’ and it might with advantage have carried 
out the change consistently. 


The Heb. (got) and Greek (ethnos) words denote invariably 
a nation or a people, never a person. Where m the AV 
(only NT) we find ^Gentile m the singular (Ro 2®* ) the RV 
has ‘ Greek,’ following the original. In nearly every e^mple 
the smgular ‘nation’ stands for ‘Israel,’ though we have a 
few exceptions, as in Ex 9^4 (of Egypt), Pr 1434 (gMeml), 
and Mt 21*3. it is often applied to Israel and Judah when 
there is an impheation of disobedience to God, sinfulness and 
the like: see Dt 3228, Jg 2*®, Is 14 etc. This shade of meaning 
became very common in the later writings of the (JT Quite 
early in Israelitish history the singular as a te^ for Israel 
was discarded for the word translated ‘ people ( am), so that 
*07» (‘ people ’)andpoi(‘ nation *)cameto be ahnos^ntithetic 
terms -‘Israelites’ and ‘non-Israehtes,’ as in Rabbinical 
Hebrew. For the reason of the change in the use of gen 
(‘nation’), see below 

In the AV ‘ Gentiles * often correspond to Greeto m the 
origmal,asinJn 735,Ro3® etc. In theRV the word Greeks 
is nghtly substituted, though the sense is the same, for to 
the Jews of the time Greek culture and rehgion stood for 
the culture and religion of the non-Jewish world. 


The two words (Heb. and Greek) translated ‘nation’ 
have their original and literal sense in many parts of the 
OT and NT, as in Gn 10® *“ etc.. Is 24 ("Mic 4®*), 
Job 1223 3420^ Ac 1726, Gal 3*4. In other passages 
this general meaning is nai rowed so as to embrace the 
descendants of Abraham, e.g. in Gn 122 18*® 174« ®* * *6. 
But it is the plural that occurs by far the most fre- 
quently, standing almost invariably for non-Israelitish 
nations, generally with the added notion of their being 
idolatrous and immoral: see Ex 9^4 34*°, Lv 25*^, 
Nu 14*®, Dt 16®, 1 K 43*, Is 11*°' *2, and often. These 
are contrasted with Israel ‘the people of Jahweh’ in 
2 S 722, 1 Ch 172* etc. 

This contrast between Israel (united or divided into the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah) as Jahweh’s people, and 
all the rest of the human race designated ‘nations,’ runs 
nght through the OT. Such a conception could have 
arisen only after the Israelites had developed the 
consciousness of national unity. At first, even among 
the Israehtes, each nation was thought to be justified 
in worshipping its deity (see Dt 324 10*’, 1 K 82®, Is 
19* etc.). As long as this idea prevailed there could be 
no necessary antagonism between Israelites and foreign 
nations, except that which was national, for the nation’s 
god was identified with the national interests. But 
when the belief in Jahweh’s absolute and exclusive 
claims possessed the mind of Israel, as it began to do in 
the time of the earliest literary prophets (see Am 9® , 
Mic 7*3 etc.), the nations came to be regarded as wor- 
shippers of idols (Lv 182®), and in Ps 9® *® *’ (cf. Ezk 7®*) 
‘nations’ and ‘wicked people* are, as bdng identical, 
put in parallelism. It will be gathered from what has 
been said, that the hostile feelings with which Israelites 
regarded other peoples varied at various times. At all 
periods it would be modified by the laws of hospitality 
(see art. Stranger), by political alliances (cf. Is 7*« , and 
2 K 16®ff , Ahaz and Assyria against Israel and Syria), 
and by the needs of commerce (see Ezk 27** [Tyre], 
1 K 928 10** 2228 etc.). 

The reforms instituted by king Josiah in the Southern 
Kingdom (2 K 22*®), based upon the Deuteronomic 
law newly found in the Temple, aimed at stamping out 
all syncretism in religion and establishing the pure 
religion of Jahweh. This reformation, as also the 
Rechabite movement (Jer 35), had a profound influence 
upon the thoughts and feelings of Jews, widening the 
gulf between them and alien nations. The teaching 
of the oldest prophets looked in the same direction (see 
Am 2** 3*® 6**- 2fi 6® 8®, Hos 2*® 8*4 9*® 10*® 144, 

Is 2® 104 1710^ zeph 1® i*. Jer 35iff- 37®f- etc.). 

But the Deuteronomic law (about b.c. 620) made 
legally obligatory what earlier teachers had inculcated. 
Israelites were not to marry non-Israelites (Dt 7®), or to 
have any except unavoidable dealings with them. 

The feeling of national exclusiveness and antipathy 
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was intensified by the captivity in Babylon, when the 
prophetic and priestly instructors of the exiled Jews 
taught them that their calamities came upon them on 
account of their disloyalty to Jahweh and the ordinances 
of His religion, and because they compromised with 
idolatrous practices and heathen nations. It was in 
Babylon that Ezekiel drew up the programme of worship 
and orgamzation for the nation after the Return, laying 
stress on the doctnne that Israel w'as to be a holy people, 
separated from other nations (see Ezk 40-48). Some time 
afterthe Return, Ezra and Nehemiah had to contend with 
the laxity to which Jews who had remained in the home 
land and others had yielded; but they were uncompro- 
mising, and won the battle for nationahsm in rehgion. 

Judaism was in even greater danger of being lost in 
the world-currents of speculation and religion soon after 
the time of Alexander the Great. Indeed, but for the 
brave Maccabsean nsmg m the earher half of the 2nd 
cent. B.C., both the religion and the language of the 
Jew might, humanly speaking, have penshed. 

The Apocrypha speaks of the ‘nations’ just as do the 
later wntmgs of the OT. They are ‘uncircumcised,’ 
■having sold themselves to do evil’ (1 Mac 1*®); they 
break the Sabbath, offer no sacrifice to Jahweh, eat 
unclean food and such as has been offered to idols (2 Mac 
5s fl 18 i5if etc. etc.). 

The NT reveals the same attitude towards foreign 
nations on the part of the Jews (see Ac et passim). 
In Rabbinical wntings Jewish exclusiveness manifested 
itself even more decisively (see Eisenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judenthum, vol. i., esp. ch. xvi.). But, as in the OT 
a broader spirit shows itself constantly, culminating 
fn the universalism of Christianity, so enlightened 
and broadminded Jews m all ages have deprecated the 
fanatical race-hatred which many of their compatriots 
have displayed. T. Witton Davies. 

NATURAL.— The contrast between ‘natural’ (Gr. 
psychikos) and ‘spiritual’ ipneumatikos) is drawn out 
by St. Paul in 1 Co The natural body is derived 

from the first Adam, and is our body in so far as it is 
accommodated to, and limited by, the needs of the 
animal side of the human nature. In such a sense it 
is especially true that ‘the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God* (1 Co 2ii). Man derives 
his spiritual life from union with Chnst (‘the last 
Adam’), but his present body is not adapted to the 
needs of this spiritual existence; hence the distinction 
made by St. Paul between the natural body (called the 
‘body of death,’ Ro 7“) and the spiritual body of the 
resurrection. The transference from the one to the 
other begins in this life, and the two beings are identical 
in so far as continuity creates an identity, but otherwise, 
owing to the operation of the union with Christ, distinct. 

T, A. Moxon. 

NATURE. — The term * nature* is not used in the OT» 
nor was the conception current in Hebrew thought, as 
God alone is seen in all, through all, and over all. The 
idea came from the word physis from Hellenism. Swine’s 
flesh IS commended for food as a gift of nature in 4 Mac 5^. 
In the NT the term is used in various senses; (1) the 
forces, laws, and order of the world, including man 
(Ro 188 1121, 24, Gal 48); (2) the inborn sense of pro- 
priety or morality (1 Co ro 2^8). (g) birth or 
physical origin (Gal 2“, Ro 28^); (4) the sum of character- 
istics of a species or person, human (Ja S^), or Divine 
(2 P ; (5) a condition acquired or inhented (Eph 23, * by 
nature children of wrath ’). "What is contrary to nature 
is condemned. While the term is not found or the 
conception made explicit in the OT, Schultz iPT Theci. 
n. 74) finds m the Law ' the general rule that nothing 
is to be permitted contrary to the delicate sense of the 
inviolable proprieties of nature,* and gives a number of 
instances (Ex 23i» 34“, Lv 2228 l&i®, Dt 229*“, Lv 10« 
19*8 21® 22**. Dt 141 238). The beauty and the order of 
the world are recognized as evidences of Divine wisdom 


and power (Ps 8* 19» 33® » 90® 104. 136«ff- 147, Pr 
822-38, Job 38 39); but the sum of created things is not 
hypostatized and personified apart from God, as in much 
current modern thinking God is Creator, Preserver, 
and Ruler: He makes all (Is 44**, Am 4‘3), and is in all 
(Ps 139). His immanence is by His Spint (Gn I*). 
Jesus recognizes God’s bounty and care in the flowers of 
the field and the birds of the air (Mt fi*® *8); He uses 
natural processes to illustrate spintual, in salt (5*®), seed 
and soil (IS®-®), and leaven (IS^®). The growth of the 
seed IS also used as an illustration by Paul (1 Co 15®^ 8®). 
There is in the Bible no interest in nature apart from 
God, and the problem of the relation of God to nature 
has not yet risen on the horizon of the thought of the 
writers. Alfred E. Gabvie. 

NAUGHT. — ‘Naught* is ‘nothing’ (from A.S. na 
‘not,’ and wiht ‘a whit or a thing’). Sometimes the 
spelling became ‘ nought ’ (perhaps under the influence 
of ‘ought’). In the earliest editions of AV there is no 
difference between ‘naught’ and ‘nought’; but in the 
ed. of 1638 a difference was introduced, ‘naught’ being 
used m 2 K 2i®, Pr 201*, because there the meamng is 
‘bad’; ‘nought’ everywhere else, but with the meamng 
‘worthlessness.’ This distinction was preserved by 
Scrivener, in his Cambr. Par, Bible, and is found in 
most modern Enghsh Bibles. 

‘Naughty,* however, is simply ‘worthless,’ as Jer 24® 
‘very naughty figs.’ But ‘naughtiness’ alw^ays means 
‘wickedness,’ as Pr ll® 'transgressors shall be taken in 
their own naughtiness.’ 

NAVE.— The form in which (possibly by a primitive 
error in transcnption of the Greek) the Heb. name Nun 
appears in AV of Sir 46*. 

NAVY.— See Ships and Bo.a.ts, p. 849*>. 

NAZARENE.— A title applied to Christ in Mt 2^, 
apparently as a quotation from a phrophecy . Its sigmfica- 
tion is a matter of controversy. Apart from the pnmary 
meaning of the word, ‘an inhabitant of Nazareth,’ 
there may have been, as is often the case in prophetic 
quotations, a secondary meamng in allusion to the 
Heb. word n'Stser, * a branch,’ m which case the reference 
may have been to the Messiamc passage Is 11*, or 
possibly the reference may have been to the word 
natsar, ‘to save.’ The epithet, applied often in scorn 
(cf. Jn 1*8), was used of Christ by demoniacs (Mk 1®*, 
Lk 43*), by the people generally (Mk 10*^, Lk 183^), by 
the soldiers (Jn 18* ^), by the servants (Mt 26^*, Mk 1487), 
by Pilate (Jn 19*®), as well as by His own followers on 
various occasions (Lk 24*® etc.). The attempt to connect 
the word with * Nazirite’ is etymologically impossible, 
and has no meaning as applied to Jesus Christ. 

T. A. Moxon. 

NAZARETH (mod. en-Nasira).—A town in the north 
border of the Plain of Esdraelon. It was a place of 
no history (being entirely unmentioned in the OT, 
Josephus, or the Talmud), no importance, and, possibly, 
of bad reputation (Jn !*«). Here, however, lived Mary 
and Joseph. Hither, before their mamage, was the 
angel Gabriel sent to announce the coming birth of 
Christ (Lk 128-88), and hither the Holy Family retired 
after the flight to Egypt (Mt 228). The obscure years 
of Christ's boyhood were spent here, and in its synagogue 
He preached the sermon for which He was rejected by 
His fellow-townsmen (Mt IS®*, Lk 42®). .^ter this, save 
as a centre of pilgrimage, Nazareth sank into obscurity. 
The Crusaders made it a bishopric; it is now the seat 
of a Turkish lieutenant-governor. Many traditional 
sites are pointed out to pilgrims and tourists, for not 
one of which, with the possible exception of the ‘Virgin’s 
Weir (which, being the only spnng known in the neigh- 
bourhood, was not improbably that used by the Holy 
Family), is there any justification. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

NAZIRITE (AV Nazarite).— The primary meamng ol 
the Heb. verb ndsar is to separate. Hence the nHs^ 
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13 ‘the separated,’ ‘consecrated,’ ‘devoted.’ Joseph is 
‘the Nazinte,’ the consecrated prince, among 
his brethren (Gn 49=«), the nobles of Jerusalem bear 
the same title (La 47); the untrimmed vine, whose 
branches recall the long hair of the Nazinte proper, 
is called ‘thy Nazinte’ (Lv 255 “). But, above all, 
the name belongs to a class of persons devoted by a 
special vow to Jahweh (Am 2^1 ^ , Jg IS®* ’ 16^7^ Nu 6, 
Sir 46»®, 1 Mac According to Jg 13 and Nu 6, 

the details of outward observance covered by the vow 
were: (1) abstinence from the fruit of the vine, (2) 
lea\ing the hair uncut, (3) avoidance of contact with 
the dead, and (4) of all unclean food. 

Opinions differ as to whether the abstinence from 
wine or the untriramed hair was the more important. 
Am 2^7 f mentions only the former. 1 S 1“, on the other 
hand, refers only to the latter (the LXX ‘and he 
shall dnnk no wine or strong drink’ being an inter- 
polation). If we look outside the OT, we see that 
among the ancients generally the hair was regarded 
as so important an outcome of the physical life as to be 
a fit offenng to the deity, and a means of imtiating or 
restonng communion with Him. There is evidence 
for this from Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and, 
in recent times, even among the Maoris. This, then, 
seems to ha'V'e been the original observance. If Am 2^^ 
does not mention it, the reason is that the most attrac- 
tive temptation was found in the wine. Jg 137 states 
that Samson’s mother was bidden to abstain, but the 
same is not affirmed of Samson himself; all the stress, 
in his case, is laid on the hair being untouched (Jg 16i7). 
Nu 63 * puts the abstinence first, but even here the 
sigmficance of the other point appears in the directions 
for the ceremomal shaving and oblation of the hair 
(Nu 618) . The vine stood for the culture and civilization 
of Canaan, and was specially associated with the worship 
of the nature-gods. Hence it was a point of honour 
with the zealots of Jahweh to turn away from it utterly. 
The luxury and immorality connected with a more 
advanced civilization threatened the simphcity of 
Israel’s life and faith. Martial devotion coalesced 
with the ascetic spirit to produce such men as Jonadab, 
son of Rechab, who resembled the Naziiites very closely 
<2 K 10«, Jer 35«f ). 

The Nazinte vow was originally a life-long obligation. 
Young and enthusiastic men were moved by the Spirit 
of God to take it up, as others were inspired to be 
prophets, and it was an offence against Him to tempt 
them to break it (Am 2“^). Women were divinely 
bidden to devote their promised offspring (Jg 137). 
Others prayed for children and promised that they 
should then be consecrated to this service (1 S l^i; it 
is noteworthy that in the Heb. and Syr. of Sir 46^, 
Samuel is expressly called a Nazinte). In course of 
time, however, a great change came over the purpose 
and spirit of the institution. The vow was now taken 
to gain some personal end — protection on a journey, 
deliverance from sickness, etc. Women, too, became 
Nazirites. And the restnctions were only for a certain 
period. Nu 6 represents this stage, but the information 
which it gives needs supplementing. For instance, 
it fails to prescnbe the manner in which the vow should 
be entered on. The Talmud asserts that this was done 
in private, and was binding if one simply said, * Behold, 
I am a Nazirite,’ or repeated after another, ‘I also 
become one’ {.Nazir, i. 3, iii. 1, iv. 1). Nu 6 does not 
determine the length of these temporary vows. Here, 
again, a rule had to be made, and it was decided that 
the person himself might fix the period; otherwise, it 
should be thirty days {Nazir, i. 3, iii. 1; Jos. BJ n. 
XV. 1). In case of accidental defilement, the Nazirite 
had to undergo seven days’ purification, cut off his hair 
on the seventh day and have it buried (Temura, vi. 4), 
on the eighth day bring two turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons, one for a sin-, one for a burnt-offering, as well 
as a lamb for a guilt-cffering, and thus begin the course 
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of his vow afresh (cf. Nazir, hi. 6; Jos Ant. xx ii. 5). 
At the expiration of the time he was brought to the 
door of the sanctuary, with a he-lamb for a burnt- 
offenng, a ewe-lamb for a sin-offenng, a ram for a peace- 
offering, ten unleavened cakes and ten unleavened 
wafers anointed with oil, a meat-offering, and a dnnk- 
offenng. When the sacrifices had been offered his hair 
was shaved and he put it in the fire which was under 
the peace-offering, or under the caldron in which the 
latter was boiled {Nazir, vi. 8). Then a wave-offering 
was made, consisting of the sodden shoulder of the 
ram, a cake, and a wafer. The fat was then salted 
and burned on the altar, and the breast and the fore- 
leg were eaten by the priests, who also ate the waved cake 
and the boiled shoulder, the rest of the bread and meat 
belonged to the offerer (Maimonides, HUchoth Maase 
ha~C(yrbanoth, ix. 9-11). A free-will offering followed 
(Nu 620. In the second Temple there was a chamber 
in the S.E. corner of the women’s court, where the 
Naziiites boiled their peace-offenngs, cut off their hair 
and cast it into the caldron. 

The following historical notices are of some interest: 

(1) 1 Mac 349-53 enables us to reahze the importance 
which came to be attached to the punctilious perform- 
ance of every one of the ceremomes. Just before the 
battle of Emmaus, the Nazirites, being shut out of Jeru- 
salem, could not offer the concluding sacrifices there. 
Evidently this was regarded as a senous public calamity. 

(2) The important tractate of the Talmud entitled 
Berakhoth tells a story of shghtly later date than the 
above, which illustrates the ingenuity which the Rabbis 
displayed in finding reasons for releasing from their vows 
persons who had rashly undertaken them (vii. 2). 

(3) John the Baptist has been claimed as a Nazirite, 

but this is doubtful; we read nothing about his hair 
being untouched. (4) A custom grew up for wealthy 
people to provide the requisite sacrifices for their poorer 
brethren. Thus, when Agrippa came from Rome to 
Jerusalem to enter on his kingdom, ‘he offered many 
sacrifices of thanksgiving; wherefore also he ordered 
that many of the Nazirites should have their heads 
shaven’ (Jos. Ant. xix. vi. 1). This throws light on 
Ac 21«-2«. (5) Eusebius {HE ii. 23) appears to repre- 

sent James the Just as a lifelong Nazirite: * He was holy 
from his mother’s womb. Wine and strong drink he 
drank not, neither did he eat flesh. A razor passed not 
over his head.’ But the further statement that he alone 
was permitted to enter the Holy of Holies is so im- 
probable as to lessen our confidence in the narrator. 

John Taylor. 

NEAH.— Named only in Jos 19“. The name has not 
been recovered. It is prob. identical with Heiel of v.®7. 

NEAPOLIS.— The harbour of Philippi, at which St. 
Paul landed (Ac 16“) after sailing from Troas. It lay on 
the coast of Macedonia opposite Thasos, being situated on 
a promontory with a harbour on each side. It was about 
10 miles from Philippi. The Via Egnatia from Dyr- 
rhachium, after passing throughThessalonica, Amphipolis, 
and Philippi, reached the coast again at Neapolis, and the 
regular course of travellers to Asia was not to continue 
farther by land, but to cross by ship to Troas. The 
modern name of Neapolis is Kavalla. 

A. E. Hillard. 

HEABIAH.—l. A'descendant of David (1 Ch ). 
2. A Simeonite (1 Ch 4 «). 

NEBAIOTH.— An important tribe of North Arabians. 
In Gn 25^3 (“1 Ch l^s) Nebaioth is the eldest son 
of Ishmael; also the representative of the Ishmaelite 
tribes in Gn 28® 363. The people of Nebaioth have an 
important place among the Arabian tribes subdued by 
Ashurbanipal of Assyria, named by him along with the 
people of Eedar (wh. see), just as in the genealogy of 
Genesis. It is about this date (b.c. 650) that they come 
into prominence among the competing tribes of the 
peninsula— a position which they retained for centuries. 
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Their exact location cannot be definitely determined, 
but the inscriptions tell us that they were very remote 
from Assyria, and their place at the head of the tribes 
of Ishmael, as well as their affiliation with the Edomites 
(Gn 28 and 36), makes it probable that they were well 
known to the Hebrews. Hence they are to be sought 
for not far from the south-eastern borders of Palestine. 
The time when they fiounshed agrees with the fact 
that m the Bible they are mentioned only in the late 
Pnestly Code and by the ‘ Third Isaiah ’ (Is 607). They 
are usually, but wrongly, identified with the Nabatflsans 
(the Nabathseans of 1 Mac 5^ J. F. M'Cuedy. 

NEBALLAT.-A town inhabited by Benjamites 
(Neh 1131); prob. the modern Beit Nebdia, 3i miles N.E. 
of Lydda. 

NEBAT.— Father of Jeroboam i. (1 K and on- 
wards). The constant designation of Jeroboam i. as 
* ben-Nebat ’ is probably the usage of a writer later than 
Jeroboam ben-Joash. It is intended, doubtless, to 
distinguish the two kings. 

NEBO (Assyr. Nabu, ‘Announcer*). — A Bab. deity 
who presided over literature and science. The cuneiform 
system of writing was credited to his invention. He 
was the son and messenger of Bel-Marduk; whose will 
to mortals he interpreted. The planet Mercury was 
sacred to Nebo. The chief centre of his worship was 
the temple of E-Zida in Borsippa, between which and 
the temple of Marduk in Babylon took place the great 
annual processions of which we find a reminiscence in 
Is 46”. The name Nebo appears as an element in 
many Babylonian names— Nebuchadrezzar, Nebuzar- 
adan, Abed-nego (properly Abed-nebo), etc. 

W. M. Nesbit. 

NEBO. — The name of a Moabite town, a mountain 
in Moab, and (according to the Hebrew text) of a city 
of Judah. It is probable, though not quite certain, 
that these places were named after the Babyloman 
deity Nebo (see preced. art.), and thus point to the influ- 
ence of the Babylonian cult at a remote period both E. 
and W. of the Jordan. 

1. Nebo, a city of Jitdah (Ezr 2^^ 10*3 [j Es 935 jfo- 
omias], Neh T*®), identified by some with Beit Nub&, 12 
miles N.W. of Jerusalem. This Nebo is the Nobai (a 
signatory to the covenant) of Neh lO^o. Whether either 
form exactly corresponds to the onginal name is uncertain. 

2. The Moabite town called Nebo is mentioned in 
Nu 323* 38 3347, Is 152, Jer 48*- 22, 1 ch 58. and also in 
the inscription of Mesha, who says: ‘And Chemosh 
said unto me. Go take Nebo against Israel.* The 
exact site is unknown, but the town probably lay on, 
or near, Mt. Nebo. 

3. Mount Nebo is the traditional site of Moses* view 
of Canaan (Dt 34” ) and of his death (Dt 325 <>). It is 
described as being ‘in the land of Moab over against 
Jericho* and as reached from the ‘steppes of Moab* 
(Dt 341). There can be no question that this description 
imphes some point on the edge of the great plateau of 
Moab, which drops steeply some 4000 feet to the Jordan 
Valley or the Dead Sea. Two related problems call for 
solution: Which point in particular on this edge of the 
plateau is Mt. Nebo? How does the actual view thence 
agree with the terms of Dt 34” ? There appears to be 
most reason for identifying Mt. Nebo with the point 
now called Neba, and the identification might be regarded 
as certain if we could feel sure that Neba is really an 
ancient name, and not merely (as it may be) the name 
attached to the summit after tradition had claimed it 
as the Nebo of the Bible. NebS. lies about 12 miles 
almost due E. of the Jordan at the point where the 
river enters the Dead Sea, and is one of the summits 
most easily ascended from the steppes of Moab. In 
this respect it satisfies the description better than the 
other sites which have been proposed, (1) the some- 
what loftier Mt. Attarus 10 miles farther south, and 
(2) Mt. Osha some 20 miles north of Mt. Neba and a 
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finer point of view, but outside Moab. The view from 
each of these great points and from several others along 
the great mountain wall which encloses the Jordan 
Valley on the E. is extensive and impressive; but its 
hmitations in some directions are also sharply defined. 
Northward (or, stnctly, between N. and N.N.W.) the 
view extends far; from Mt. Neba, for example, it is 
possible to see Mt. Tabor, 70 miles away. Westwards, 
on the other hand, it is blocked at from 30 to 40 miles 
by the great wall formed by the sharp declivity of the 
Judsean plateau to the Jordan Valley. This western 
mountain wall is of approximately the same height as 
the Moabite wall on the E. Consequently from no 
point in Moab is it possible to see the ‘hinder sea,* 
i e. the Mediterranean; nor is it possible to see more 
than about one-third of the country between Jordan 
and the Mediterranean. It follows that the description 
in Dt 34” is inaccurate not only in mentioning specific 
features (the Mediterranean, Dan, probably Zoar) which 
are out of sight, but in giving the general impression 
that the view commanded the whole of Western Palestine, 
whereas it actually commands but a third. The diffi- 
culty could be in part overcome by considering Dt 342- » 
(together with the words ‘of Gilead unto Dan’ in v.i) 
an editor’s note explaining the phrase ‘all the land.' 
It is significant that this detailed descnption is absent 
from the Samantan text, which has, instead, a shorter 
description which defines the land of Israel but not the 
view. For a further discussion of the view from Neba, 
see Expositor, Nov. 1904, pp. 321-341, See also art. 
PisGAH. G. B. Gray. 

ITEBTTCHADNEZZAB. — See next article. 

NEBITCHADREZZAB.— The NabU-kudur-uzur of the 
Babylonians, for which ‘ Nebuchadnezzar* (the familiar 
form often retained in the present work) is an error, 
was son and successor of Nabopolassar, founder of the 
New Bab. empire (b.c. 604-661). The fall of Nineveh 
gave Egypt a chance to reclaim Syria, and Pharaoh- 
Necho made an attempt to regain it. Josiah fell in a 
vain effort to repel him (2 K 232®), but Nebuchadrezzar 
defeated him at Carchemish (b.c. 605). He then re- 
covered the whole of the West, and seems to have 
been threatening Egypt when recalled to Babylon by 
news of his father’s death. At this time he first cap- 
tured Jerusalem (Dn 1^ 2). know httle of his 
wars from his own inscnptions, which deal almost 
entirely with his buildings and pious acts at home. 
According to classical historians, he made Babylon one 
of the wonders of the world. He fortified it with a 
tnple line of walls and a moat; he restored temples 
and cities throughout his kingdom. A fragment of his 
annals records that in his 37th year he fought against 
Amasis in Egypt (cf. Jer 46“-26, Ezk 292-2°). For his 
relations with Judah, see Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, 
Zedekiah, Gedaliah. He certainly was the greatest 
king of Babylon since Hammurabi. For his madness, 
see Medicine, p. 599». C. H. W. Johns. 

NEBUSHAZBAN (Jer 3913).“— The Bab. NabH-sJiezib- 
anni, ‘Nabu save me,* was Rab-saris (wh. see) at the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

NEBTTZABADAN.— TheBab. Nabu-zer-iddin, ‘ Nabfl 
has given seed,* ‘the chief of the bodyguard’ to Nebu- 
chadrezzar (2 K 258-20, Jer 52*0). He was charged with 
the pacification of Judah after the fall of Jerusalem. 

C. H, W. Johns. 

NE0(H)O.— 2 K 2320. 88, 2 Ch 3520-36*, Jer 46®, Egyp. 
Neko or Nekoou, son of Psammetichus i. and second 
king of the 26th Dyn. (b.c. 610-594). Continuing the 
development of Egypt that had gone on in his father’s 
long reign, Necho commenced a canal joining the Nile 
and the Bed Sea, but abandoned it unfinished. Early 
in his reign he also endeavoured to revive the dwniniou 
of Egypt in Syria, seizing the opportunity afforded by 
the collapse of Assyria; bis army reached the Euphratesii 
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having brushed aside the force ^th which Josiah 
endeavoured to oppose him at Hegiddo, and slam that 
king. Returmng, he deposed Jehoahaz, the son and 
successor of Josiah, at Riblah, substituted for him his 
elder brother Eliakim, whose name he changed to 
Jehoiakim, and exacted tribute from the new king at 
the expense of the people. But Nabopolassar, king of 
Babylon, was now secure enough in the east to send 
his son Nebuchadrezzar to dispute the pnze with the 
Egyptian king. Nebuchadrezzar routed Necho’s forces 
at Garchemish (m b.c. 605), and took from him all his 
Syrian possessions, from ‘ the brook of Egypt unto the 
river Euphrates.’ F. Ll. Griffith. 

NECK. — The most usual words &re'8reph and tsavvar 
in Heb., and iraxMlos in Greek. Chains upon the neck 
were a common ornament (Pr etc., Ezk To 

fall upon one another’s neck has from old time been an 
affectionate form of greeting in the East (Gn 33^ etc.). 
The neck under yoke meant subjection and servitude 
(Dt 28-^8 etc.); breaking of the yoke meant deliverance 
(Gn 27<®, Jer 30®). Stiff or hard of neck (Dt 31*7 etc.) 
signified one difficult to guide, like a hard-necked bullock 
in the furrow. To put the foot upon the neck of a foe, 
meant his utter overthrow (Jos lO** etc.). To put 
the neck to work (Neh 36) was a phrase eqmvalent to 
our own ‘put a hand to ’ W. Ewing. 

NECKLACE.— See Ornaments, § 3. 

NECROlffANGY. — See Magic Divination and 
Sorcery. 

NEDABIAH. — A descendant of David (1 Oh 

NEEDLE’S EYE. — See Camel, ad -fin, 

NEEDLEWORK. — See Embroidery. 

NEESINGr. — The vb. ‘to neese’ (mod. ‘sneeze’) 
wccurs in the 1611 ed. of AV at 2 K 4“, ‘the child neesed 
seven times.* But the ‘ neesmg’ (Job 41i8) of leviathan 
(the crocodile) means hard breathing, snorting, and does 
not come from the same A.S. verb as ‘neese* meamng 
*to sneeze.* 

NEGEB, originally meamng ‘the dry land,* is in 
most passages in the OT the name of a definite 
geographical area (Dt 17 34®, Jos 10^® 12® etc.); the 
word is, however, used also in the sense of ‘South’ 
(Gn 13“). The Negeb was often the scene of Abraham’s 
wanderings (Gn 12® 13^- 3 20^); here Hagar was 
succoured by the angel (Gn 167 w); Isaac (Gn 24®®) 
and Jacob (Gn 377 46®) both dwelt there; through this 
distnct passed the spies (Nu 1377 22). Nu 13®® the 
Negeb is described as belonging to the Amalekites. 
Later the land was allotted to Simeon, and its cities are 
enumerated (Jos. 197-®) ; later they reverted to Judah (Jos 
1521-32). David was stationed by Achish at Ziklag on the 
borders of the Negeb (1 S 27®). At tliis time the Negeb is 
described as of several parts, the Negeb of Judah, of the 
Jerahmeelites, and of the Kemtes (1 S 277®) ; while in 1 S 
3074 read of the Negeb of the Cherethitesandof Caleb. 
Jeremiah (137®) prophesied trouble as coming on the 
cities of this region, but on the return from captivity 
they too were to participate in the blessings (32^ 337®). 

The district in question was an ill-defined tract of 
country lying S. of Hebron, and extending some 70 miles 
to the Tih or desert. It was bounded on the E. by the 
Dead Sea and the ‘ArdhSh, while W. it faded away into 
the Maritime Plain. It was a pastoral region, wedged 
between the cultivated lands on the N. and the wilder- 
ness, and formed a most efficient barner to the land 
of Israel towards the South. Attacks of large armed 
forces could not come from this direction, but only by 
the *ArSbdh to the S.E. (Gn 14), vid Gaza on S.W., or 
by the E. of the Jordan. The Israehtes themselves 
were compelled to take the last route. The country 
consists of a series of mountainous ridges running in a 
general direction E. and W., with open wadys in which 
a certain amount of water collects even now; in ancient 


days dams were constructed in places to collect and 
store the rainfall, which to-day soon runs off. 
Though now httle better than a wilderness, the numerous 
rmns of towns and broken terraces witness to days of 
large population and good cultivation, the OT, too, in 
the stones of Saul's and David’s captures from the 
Amalekites (1 S 15® 27®), witnesses to a great wealth 
of cattle. In Byzantine times the land attained its 
highest prosperity. Under neglect it has become 
again httle better than a desert the Bedouin of these 
parts are known in Palestine for their skill m making 
rough cisterns on the hillsides to catch the surface 
water, and have in recent years been employed to 
construct many such in the ‘wilderness of Judsea.’ 
Beersheba and the distnct around have recently been 
greatly improved, a rough carnage road has been made 
from there to Gaza. E. W. G. Masterman. 

NEGINAH, NEGINOTH.— See Psalms, p. 772*. 

NEHELAMITE. — An epithet apphed to Shemaiah, a 
false prophet who opposed Jerenuah (Jer 29®4 si 3*). 
According to analogy the word should mean ‘ an inhabit- 
ant of Nehelam, ’ but there is no place of that name mentioned 
in the Bible. 

NEHEMIAH. — 1. One of the twelve heads of the 
Jewish commumty (Ezr 2®= Neh 77), 1 Es 5®Neliemias. 
2. One of those who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh 376). 3. See the following article. 

NEHEMIAH.— Son of Hacabah and cupbearer to 
king Artaxerxes. Our sole source of information 
regarding this great Jewish patnot is the book that 
bears his name. According to this, in the 20th year of 
Artaxerxes (i.e., as usually understood, of Artaxerxes i. 
Longimanus, 464-424), b.c. 445-444, Nehemiah is at 
Susa, the chief city of Elam and the winter residence 
of the Persian court. Here, in consequence of a report 
that reaches him regarding the ruined condition of 
Jerusalem and its people, Nehemiah is, on his own 
initiative, appointed governor ipechah) of the province 
of Judaea by the king. He is granted a limited leave 
of absence by the latter, furnished with royal letters 
and an escort to assure his safe passage; and also 
with a royal rescript to Asaph, the keeper of the king’s 
forests, commanding that he shall be furnished with 
sufficient supplies of timber. On arriving at Jerusalem, 
having satisfied himself as to the ruinous condition of 
the city walls, he energetically begins the task of re- 
building them, and, in spite of much opposition from 
without (from Sanballat and others), he, with the aid 
of the entire Jewish population drawn from the outlying 
villages, successfully accomplishes his undertaking 
within two months (Neh 1-7). All this, according to 
the usually accepted chronology, happened in the year 
444. The wall was * finished ’ on the 26th day of the 
6th month (67®), and on the first day of the following 
month the events of the religious reform descnbed in 
chs. 8-10 apparently began. The Book of the Law 
was read by Ezra in the presence of Nehemiah before 
the people in solemn assembly; the Feast of T'^ibernacles 
was celebrated (87®‘78)j national confession of sin was 
made (ch. 9); and the ‘covenant’ was sealed, the people 
pledging themselves to observe its obligations (ch. 10). 
In 12®7-4® a description of the solemn dedication of 
the completed walls is given. If 2 Mac 17* can be 
relied on as preserving a true tradition, the dedication 
took place on the 26th of Chislev (December), i.e, three 
months after the completion, and two months after 
the reading of the Law and the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles. 

The exact sequence of these events is uncertain. Some 
would pUce the reading of the Law, etc., subsequent to the 
Dedication, in the following year. Rawlinson proposed 
to place the Dedication 12 years later, in. Nehemiah’s second 
governorship. But this view is improbable. 

Shortly after these events, it would seem, Nehemiah 
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returned to the Persian court, and was absent from 
Jerusalem for some years. 

How long exactly Nehemiah’s first governorship lasted, 
and for now gr^t an interval he was absent from Jerusalem, 
are uncertain. In 5^4 it seems to be stated definitely that he 
was governor in the first instance for 12 years. But in IS® 
r^ieheiniaii says* But all this time I was not at Jerusalem* 
two-and-thirtieth year of Artaxerxes, king of 
Babylon, I went unto the king, and, after certain days, 
^g*’ On tne whole it seems probable 
that 5 means that dunng the twelve years Nehermah, 
mough absent on court duty, was actually governor, ruling 
by deputies; and that in the 32nd year of the king's reign 
he agam secu^d leave of absence, and came to Jerusalem 
(b.c. 433). The evils he found on his return must have 
taken some considerable time to develop. 

On his return to Jerusalem in 433 Nehemiah found 
various abuses and internal disorders rampant in the 
community. Eliashib 'the priest’ had provided 
Tobiah with quarters in one of the Temple-chambers 
(13^^ ), the Levites had not received their dues, the 
Sabbath was openly desecrated in and around Jerusalem 
(13^®^ ), and, in spite of Ezra’s great puntamcal move- 
ment, mixed marriages were still common, and the 
children of such marriages spoke ‘ half’ in their mothers' 
foreign speech ). Possibly information as to 
these developments had impelled Nehemiah to return 
At any rate, on his arrival he asserted himself with 
charactenstic vigour, and inaugurated drastic measures 
of reform. One charactenstic sentence vividly illustrates 
this relentless zeal; ‘And one of the sons of Joiada, the 
son of Eliashib the high priest, was son-in-law to San- 
ballat the Horonite; therefore I chased him from me’ 
(1328). ‘Thus cleansed I them’ — he proceeds — ‘from 
every thing strange, and appointed wards for the priests 
and for the Levites, every one to his work; and for the 
wood offering at times appointed, and for the first- 
fruits* (1330). 

The Book of Nehemiah (see next article) is composite 
m character, and the narrative is in part fragmentary. 
Hence the actual course of events is by no means always 
clear and certain. Some scholars are of opinion that the 
Artaxerxes referred to is Artaxerxes ir. Mnemon (reigned 
B.c. 404-358) , and suppose that Nehemiah was governor for 
the 12 years 384-372, and again at a later period. Josephus 
places Nehemiah in the time of Xerxes. 

The personality of Nehemiah, as revealed in his 
memoirs, is in many respects strangely attractive. He 
appears as a gifted and accomplished man of action, 
well versed in the ways of the world, and well equipped 
to meet difficult situations. The combination of strength 
and gracefulness, the generosity, fervent patriotism, 
and rehgious zeal of the man contributed to form a 
personality of striking force and power. He is a unique 
figure in the OT, and rendered services of incalculable 
value to the cause of Judaism. Even his limitations 
reveal a certain strength {e.g. his naive prayer; ‘Re- 
member unto me, O my God, for good all that I have 
done for this people’). Like all great men, he has 
become the subject of legend (cf. 2 Mac But 

he deserves in every respect the eulogium pronounced 
upon him by ben-Sira (Sir 49^^ and by Josephus, 
who (Anf. XI. V. 8) says of him: ‘He was a man of 
good and righteous character, and very ambitious to 
make his own nation happy; and he hath left the 
walls of Jerusalem as an eternal monument of himself.’ 

G. H. Box. 

mSHKlVIXAHy BOOK OF. — ^The two books, separated 
in our Bible and appearing there as Ezra and Nehemiah, 
originally formed a single book (as appears from the 
Talmud, the LXX, and from internal evidence), which 
was the sequel to Chronicler. In fact Ezra verbally 
continues the narrative of 2 Oh 36 (cf. 2 Ch 36“- ^ with 
Ezr 11 2), and the whole work — 1 and 2 Chron., Ezra, and 
Nehemiah — ^forms a single continuous narrative from 
Adam to Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem, and was 
probably compiled by the Chronicler. That part of 
this voluminous work which now bears the title Nehemiah 
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is so called because it deals largely with the career of the 
Jewish patnot whose name it carries, and embodies 
excerpts of considerable extent from his personal 
memoirs. 

1 . Extracts from the memoirs embodied in Nehemiah . 
— (a) 11-75. At the outset we meet with a long section 
where the first person sing, is used throughout, viz. 
11-75. These chapters are indubitably authentic 
extracts from Nehemiah's personal memoirs. They 
are distinguished by individual characteristics which 
help us to form a distinct idea of the wnter’s personality. 
Enthusiasm for a great idea, and unstinting and unselfish 
devotion to its realization, are marked features. From 
5i< it IS clear that the narrative can not have been put 
into its present form till some years after the events re- 
counted. Doubts have been raised as to the authenticity 
of 615 (the walls finished in 52 days), but the objection 
is not a fatal one. It should be noted, however, that 
according to Josephus (Ant. xi. v. 8) the building 
of the walls lasted 2 years and 8 months. On what 
authority Josephus bases this assertion is not known. 
(31-32, a list of persons who helped to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem, has also been the subject of doubt.) 

(5) 7«.7sa. This section contains a hst of the exiles 
who returned with Zerubbabel, which Nehemiah (7®) 
says he ‘found’: it also appears in Ezra’s memoirs 
(Ezr 2), with slight differences. It forms a natural and 
easy continuation to 7®, and probably from the very 
first stood as a constituent element in Nehemiah’s 
memoirs. 

(c) Ch. 11. This chapter, which contains a list of 

persons who drew lots to reside at Jerusalem, and other 
details regarding the settlement of the capital, prob- 
ably also stood in the onginal memoirs. The hat — 
which partly recurs in 1 Ch — ^is to be regarded as 

the immediate continuation of ch. 7 (with Ewald), 
and refers to measures taken by Zerubbabel. Doubt- 
less it was followed in the memoirs by an account of 
what Nehemiah did to resume and complete these 
measures (cf. ?*• ®), but this has, unfortunately, not 
been preserved to us. 

(d) Account of the dedication of the walls. 
Notice the resumption of the 1st pers. sing, (vv.®* 33* «). 
This passage is an excerpt from the memoirs, but has 
been abndged and revised by the compiler. 

(e) 13* -3^ Another extract from the memoirs, 
giving details of a time some 12 or more years later 
than that referred to in the earlier extracts. It deals 
with Nehemiah’s second visit. 

2. Passages in Nehemiah not derived from the 
memoirs. — (a) 7^3h_io4o (39), This long section breaks 
the connexion which it is generally agreed exists 
between 7’3*- and ch. 11. In its present form it is 
doubtless due to the compiler; but it contains so many 
details of an apparently authentic character, its rep- 
resentation is often so vivid, that it is probable that 
the work of an eye-witness has been used and worked up 
by the compiler in producing the present narrative. 
Probably Q^-IO*® has been taken over directly from 
the memoirs of Ezra (the LXX ascribes the prayer 
begmning in 9® to Ezra: ‘And Ezra said*). The 
whole section, therefore, can be regarded as of first-rate 
authority. 

(b) 121-3*. A list of priests and Levites who returned 
with Zerubbabel. Notice how the priestly genealogy is 
carried far dovra below Nehemiah’s time, as far, in fact, 
as the reign of Darius the Persian (v.®), i.e. Darius m. 
Codomannus (reigned b.c. 335-331). The high priest 
Jaddua mentioned in v.n is known from Josephus to 
have been a contemporary of Alexander the Great. 

3. Historical value of the Book. —On the whole, recent 
criticism has been favourable to the older view as to 
the essential trustwortliiness of the narrative of events 
given in Ezra-Nehemiah. Reference has already 
been made in the previous article to the view that the 
Artaxerxes mentioned is the second of that name. If 
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this is accepted, Ezra’s visit and work of reform fall in 
the year 398. Kosters goes much further than this. 

‘According to him, a return of exiles in the second year 
of Cyrus did not take place at all; the building of the Temple 
and the walls was rather the work of the population that 
had remamed behind in the land (2 K 26^^^ of whom 
Zerubbabel and Nehemiah were governors; Ezra's visit 
and work of reform fall in the second governorship of Nehe- 
miah, after the events narrated in Neh Ezra arrived 

for the first time after 433; first of all the community was 
reconstituted by the dissolution of the mixed marriages, 
and then solemnly bound to the observance of the Law which 
had been brought with him by Ezra : the first return- 
journey under Zerubbabel, with all those who joined them- 
selves with him. has been invented by the Chronicler, who 
reversed the order of events. Finally, according to Torrey, 
the “I ” passages, with the exception of Neh 1 . 2 (mainly) and 
333 _0i9 (mainly), have been fabricated by the Chronicler, 
who in them created his masterpiece: and Nehemiah also 
belongs to the reign of Artaxerxes u/ (Comill). 

Kosters’ theory has been energetically opposed by 
Wellhausen, and since Ed. Meyer’s demonstration of the 
essential authenticity of the documents embodied in 
Ezra 4-7, the extreme form of the critical theory may 
be regarded as having lost most of its plausibility. 

G. H. Box. 

NBHBlKtlAS.— 1. 1 Es 5* = Nehemiah, Ezr 2^ Neh 7^. 
2. 1 Es Nehemiah the contemporary of Ezra. 

NEHILOTH. — See Psalms, p. 772 \ 

NEHUM . — One of the twelve heads of the Jewish 
community (Neh 7’); prob. a scribal error for Rehmn 
of Ezr 22; called in 1 Es 5* Boimus. 

NEHUSHTA. — ^Wife of king Jehoiakim and mother 
of Jehoiachin (2 K 24^). She was taken a prisoner to 
Babylon with her son in 597 (2 K 241®). 

NEHUSHTAN. — See Serpent (Brazen). 

NEIEli.— See Neae. 

NEKODA. — 1, Eponym of a family of Nethinim 
(Ezr 2« =-Neh 7 ^ 0 ); caUed in 1 Es 6« Noeba. 2. Name 
of a family which returned from the Exile, but were 
unable to prove their Israehtish descent (Ezr 26®= Neh 
7«2); caUed in 1 Es 5” Nekodan. 

NEKODAN (1 Es -Nekoda, Ezr 26®, Neh 768. 

NEMiUEL. — ^1. See Jemtjel. The patronymic 
Nemuelites occurs in Nu 261®. 2. A Reubenlte (Nu 26®) 

NEPHEGr. — ^1, Son of Izhar and brother of Korah 
(Ex 6«). 2. One of David’s sons (2 S 5« =1 Ch 3^ 14«). 

NEPHEW* — ^In AV ‘nephew’ means ‘grandson.’ 
It occurs in Jg 12^^ Job ISi®, Is I422, l Ti 5*. 

ITEPHILIM. — A Heb. word, of uncertain etymology* 
retained by RV in the only two places where it occurs 
in OT ( A V ‘ giants ’ ) . In Gn 6* we read : ‘ The N ephihra 
were in the earth in those days, and also afterwards, 
when the sons of God went in to the daughters of men 
and they bare to them; these are the heroes which were 
of old, the men of renown.’ The verse has the appear- 
ance of an explanatory gloss to the obscure m3rthological 
fragment which precedes, and is very difficult to under- 
stand. But we can hardly be wrong in supposing that 
it bears witness to a current belief (to which there are 
many heathen parallels) in a race of heroes or demi- 
gods, produced by the union of divine beings (‘ sons of 
God’) with mortal women. The other notice is Nu 13®, 
where the name fs applied to men of gigantic stature 
seen by the spies among the natives of Canaan. That 
these giants were popularly identified with the demi- 
gods of Gn 6S there is no reason to doubt. See also 
art. Giant. J. Skinner. 

NBPHISHESm, NEPHISIM.— See Naphish. 

NEPHTHAI. — See Nephthar. 

NEPHTHAB. — ^The name given by Nehemiah to a 
‘thick substance’ which was found in a dry pit after 
the return from Babylon (2 Mac li*-®). The legend 


relates how certain priests, before the Captivity, took the 
sacred fire and hid it. On the Return, when a search was 
made, there was found in its place this highly inflammable 
substance, which seems not to have differed much from 
the naphtha of commerce. Some of it was poured over 
the sacrifice, and was ignited by the great heat of the 
sun and burned with a bright flame. The name nephthar 
or nephthai [v ®] has not been satisfactorily explained, 
although it is said by the writer to mean ‘cleansing.’ 

T. A. Moxon. 

NEPHTOAH.— A town on the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin (Jos 15® usually identified 
with Lifta, about 2 miles N.W. of Jerusalem (so Tobler, 
Baedeker-Socm, Guthe, etc.). The Talmud identifies 
Nephtoah with Etam, the modern *Ain ^Atam, at what 
are popularly called the Pools of Solomon, S. of Bethlehem 
(Neubauer, Giog du Talm, p. 146). This latter is 
favoured by Conder, who would place Eleph at Lifta. 
The phrase ‘the fountain of the waters of Nephtoah’ 
would lead us to expect abundant supplies of water. 
In this respect the claim of *Ain *AtMm is certainly 
stronger than that of Lifta. W. Ewing, 

NEPHUSHESm, NEPHUSm. — See Naphisi. 

NEB.— The father of Abner (1 S 1460«* 26®- « etc.). 

NEBEUS. — A Roman Christian, to whom, along with 
his sister, St. Paul sends greeting in Ro IC^®. The 
expression ‘and all the saints that are with them’ 
seems to point to some community of Christians 
accustomed to meet together. Morley Stevenson. 

NEBGrAL. — The god of the city of Cutha in Baby- 
loma, hence worshipped by the captive Cuthaeans who 
were transplanted to Samaria by Sargon (2 K 17®®). In 
the Bab.-Assyr. pantheon he was a god of war and 
pestilence, and of hunting, and the planet Mars was 
sacred to him. 

The name Nergal is probably of Sumerian orijgin, namely, 
Ner-gal — ‘great warrior.’ The god is sometimes in the 
non-Semitic texts called Ner-unu-gal, ‘hero of the lower 
world,’ evidently indicating his connexion with death and 
destruction. W. M. Nesbit. 

NEBGAL-SHABEZEB. — ^The Bab. Ndrgal-sJuir-umr 
‘Nergal preserve the king,’ the Rab-mag (wh. see), 
who, with Nebuzaradan and Nebushazban, released 
Jeremiah from pnson (Jer 39®- ®). It is tempting to 
suppose that he was the NSrgal-shar-uzur who married 
a daughter of Nebuchadrezzar, and later came to the 
throne of Babylon, and is known from classical writers 
as Neriglissar (b.c. 559-656). C. H. W. Johns. 

NEBI. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 

NEBIAH.— The father of Baruch (Jer 32i2- « 36^ s 32 
435. 6 451 5159), In Bar the Greek form of the name, 
Nonas, is retained. 

NERIAS. — See Neriah. 

NEBO is not mentioned by name in the NT, but his 
connexion with St. Paul’s trial (Ac 25-28, where ‘Caesar ’ 
is Nero), the mention of his household (Ph 422), and the 
general consensus of opinion that the number of the 
Beast 666 (Rev IS^®) is a cypher indicating Nero Kesor 
(the Gr. way of pronouncing the Emperor’s name), are 
sufficient reasons for including him here. Lucius Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, son of Gnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(consul 32 (died 40) a.d.) and lulia Agrippina, daughter 
of Germamcus (the adopted son of the Emperor Tiberius), 
who became wife of the Emperor Claudius in 48 a.d., was 
born on 15 Dec. in the year 37 a.d. On adoption by his 
step-father on 25 Feb. 50 he received new names, by one 
of which, Nero ^ he has since been known. On the murder 
of Claudius his sole rule began m 54, and during it he 
was officially known as Iraperator Nero Claudius Csesar 
Augustus Germamcus. His death took place on 9 June, 
68, in his thirty-first year. 

Nero inherited evil qualities from his father and 
mother, which for the first five years of his reign, when 
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he was a mere youth, were kept in check by his two tutors, 
Burrus an experienced soldier, and Seneca the dis- 
tinguished philosopher. His mother, a woman of very 
strong will, who had successfully schemed for his advance- 
ment, had no good influence on him, and, when of age 
to throw off all restraints, he plunged into follies and 
excesses which suggest that madness had unhinged his 
mind. His defects, however, seem to have done little 
more than scandalize and amuse Rome: the prospenty 
of the provinces, thanks to the excellence of the bureau- 
cratic machine, continued. Space permits only a refer- 
ence to some important events in his reign. 

The question of the Eastern frontier, which was a 
problem ever present to the Emperors, demanded 
settlement from Nero. The safety of this frontier could 
be secured only if Armema were under the suzerainty 
of Rome. It was therefore the object of their perpetual 
rivals, the Parthians, to obtain this suzerainty. The 
Romans dared not annex Armenia, because it would 
inevitably become necessary to annex also the whole of 
the country on the west of the Tigris. At the opening 
of Nero's reign, Tiridates, a Parthian, had established 
himself securely on the throne of Armenia, and the 
possession of Armenia by the Romans was thus seriously 
threatened. The ultimate intention of Rome was to 
offer Armenia to Tiridates as a gift, but as a necessary 
preliminary to this they made the most vigorous prep- 
arations for war. On. Domitius Corbulo, one of the 
ablest generals of the 1st cent., was appointed by 
Nero to conduct the campaign, and the governor of 
Syria and the other officials and client-princes in the 
neighbourhood of Armenia were instructed to co-operate 
with him. The condition of the Eastern troops caused 
a delay of two and a half years. After a terrible winter 
passed in tents in the uplying plain of Armenia, Corbulo 
was ready to strike in spring 58, and as the result of this 
first campaign Tindates asked for terms. He was offered 
his kingdom as a gift from Rome, but refused to accept 
it, and in the second campaign (59) the Roman general 
marched upon Tiridates’ capital Artaxata, which sur- 
rendered, and proceeded thence by a long and difficult 
march to Tigranocerta, the second capital, in the 
extreme south, which in its turn surrendered. In the 
year 60, which was occupied in pacification, Tigranes, 
who was educated in Rome, was placed on the throne 
by Nero. The folly of this king and the cowardice and 
incompetence of the Roman general Psstus threatened 
to undo all that Corbulo had achieved; but Corbulo, 
as supreme commander-in-chief for the whole Eastern 
frontier, retrieved the loss in the year 63 and following 
on this successful campaign Tiridates received the crown 
as the gift of Rome. The long peace with Armenia 
which followed is to the credit of Corbulo’s consummate 
generalship and Nero’s skilful diplomacy. The Roman 
hold on Britain, which his pr^ecessor Claudius bad 
obtained, was further strengthened under Nero. It was 
in his reign that the justly aroused rebellion under 
Boudicca (better known by the incorrect form Boadicea) 
in East Anglia was crushed, after terrible massacres by 
the Britons, by the governor Suetonius Paulinus (60). 
There was henceforth, for a considerable time, peace m 
Britain. The Germany and Danube frontiers also 
engaged attention in Nero’s time 

In the city Nero exercised a wise care for the corn and 
water supplies. He also increased the power of the 
Senate, and may be said to have constituted an Imperial 
Cabinet. He was fond of the arts, especially music and 
poetry, but he never attained more than a respectable 
standard in either. On 19 July, 64, fire broke out in 
Rome, and raged for nine days in all, leaving great parts 
of the city in ashes. On the evidence Nero must be 
acquitted of all connexion with the fixe, which was 
due to chance. The populace, however, suspected the 
Emperor, and were anxious to bring retribution on the 
originators of the fire. Nero selected the Christians as 
scapegoats, and be may have believed them guilty, as 


some of them were understood to have confessed their 
gmlt. They were subjected to every imaginable variety 
of cruel death. These punishments did not remove 
suspicion from Nero, and, as the populace soon became 
sated, other charges had to be brought against them. 
Of these charges, hostility to civilized society was the 
chief. At a later stage in history we find evidence to 
justify the conclusion that the name ‘Christian’ was 
held to be a sufficient charge in itself. A conspiracy 
against the Emperor’s life, in which some of the 
chief men m the State were implicated, failed of its 
purpose through treachery in 65, the effect on the 
Emperor’s mind issued in a reign of terror, and a number 
of the noblest persons, particularly Stoics, were put to 
death. The later days of Nero saw the nse of the 
Jewish insurrection against the Roman power, which 
culminated in the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
massacre of countless Jews in a.d. 70. Two years before 
that, however, the revolt of Gaul under Vindex had 
been the prelude to Nero’s death. His life of ease and 
luxury had weakened a nature never inured to hardship, 
and when the hour of danger came he sought a refuge in 
suicide. Not long after his death there arose a curious 
rumour in the East, that he had come to hfe again, or 
had not really died. The East had seen nothing but 
his best side, and this rumour, born of a desire to see him 
emperor again, seriously endangered the peace of the 
Empire, as more than one person came forward claiming 
to be Nero. 

Of the trial or trials of St. Paul we know nothing 
certain. It is highly probable that his appeal was 
heard either before a committee of the Emperor’s pnvy 
council, or before the Emperor’s deputy, the prefect of 
the city, A. Souter. 

NEST (gSn). — ^Used literally of birds’ nests (Dt 22« 
3211, Job 392^ Ps 84» 10417, Pr 278, Is 162); meta- 
phorically for a lofty fortress (Nu 24^, Jer 49i8, Ob 
Hab 28); Job refers to his lost home as a nest (29i8); 
in Gn 6i< the ‘rooms* of the ark are (see mg.) hterally 
‘nests’ (ginmm). In Mt 820, Lk 9*8 our Lord contrasts 
His wandering, homeless life with that of the birds which 
have their * nests * (kaiaskSnOseis, RVm ‘lodging-places’). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

KETAIKE.— ' A place situated probably in the ShephSIah 
of Judah. See Gedbrah. 

KETHANEL. — ^1, The ‘prince* of Issachar (Nu 
18 26 718* 23 1016). 2. One of David’s brothers (1 Ch 2i0. 
3. A priest in the time of David (1 Ch 15“). 4. A Levite 
(1 Ch 24“). 5. One of Obed-edom’s sons (1 Ch 26‘). 
6. A ‘ prince ’ sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities 
of Judah (2 Ch 177). 7. A chief of the Levites under 
Josiah (2 Ch 358 [i es 1» Nathanael]) . 8, A priest who 
hadmanied aforeign wife (Ezr 1022[i Es 922 Nathanael]). 
9. A priest in time of Joialrim (Neh 1221). 10 , a Levite 
musician (Neh 12®®). 

NETHANIAH.— 1. The father of Ishmael the mur- 
derer of GedaUah (2 K 252s. ss, jer 408- « 41if- 

6f. 9. loff. i5f. 18). 2. An Asaphite (1 Ch 25® 12). 3. A 
Levite (2 Ch 178) , 4. The father of Jehudi (Jer 36i*). 

NETHINIII. — ^The word is a late form of a passive 
participle neGiUnlmt and denotes ‘ men who are given,* 
In early days, when sacrifices were offered in the 
open air, there was little difficulty occasioned by the 
odour and dirt arising from the blood, fat, and ashes. 
But when they were offered within the walls of a temple, 
and offered with great frequency and with large numbers 
of victims, some very disagreeable drudgery was always 
necessary. The chopping of wood, lighting of fires, 
sharpening of knives, drawing of water, the cleansing 
not only of the altar and its surroundings and utensils, 
but of the whole of the Temple prerincts, and the per- 
formance of many menial offices for the priests, required 
a large staff of servants. The analogy of other lands 
suggests that these offices would be performed by 
slaves, procured either by purchase or capture. Tbe 
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Greeks had hierodouloi, 'temple slaves,’ and the 
Mohammedans at Mecca similarly. It is not known 
at what date the practice arose in Israel; but there 
seem to have been three stages in the history of Temple 
servants. (1) They were slaves in the strict sense; 
(2) they were admitted to Israehte privileges, being 
circumcised, and treated as free men holding an official 
position in the Church; (3) they rose in standing and 
prestige so as to become practically equivalent to the 
Levites. 

1. The name Nethimm is not used before the Exile. 
Ezi 820 speaks of the Nethimm as those ‘whom David 
and the princes had given for the service of the Levites,' 
which shows, at least, that common belief traced their 
ongin back to David. A very similar class of persons, 
‘the children of Solomon’s servants,’ is mentioned in 
Ezr 255* Neh 7” eo ns; their descent was evidently 
traced to the non-Israelite slaves employed by Solomon 
in connexion with his buildings, some of whom must 
have laboured in the new royal sanctuary (cf. 1 K 

This employment of foreign slaves in the Temple con- 
tinued till the beginning of the Exile (Ezk 44«f ). 

2. A change in the status of these men was brought 

about by the Exile. When the people were far from the 
land, every one who had held any sort of position in 
the Temple must have gained a certain prestige. The 
former Temple-slaves seemed to have formed them- 
selves into a gmld. By the very fact of their exile, 
they were freed from their slavery to the Temple, and 
thus when they and their sons returned to Jerusalem, 
they returned as free men, who were recognized as 
part of the nation. As a guild, they acquired for them- 
selves the title N ethinim, owing to their traditional origin. 
In Ezr 2***®8. 2<»«Neh are given the names 

of the Nethimm who are reported to have returned 
with Zerubbabel; and they are mentioned together 
with priests, Levites, singers, and porters. Some of 
the names in the list are undoubtedly of foreign origin. 
Again, Ezra relates (S^o) that on his return, 220 Nethimm 
from Casiphia accompanied him. After a time we find 
them so completely established as a sacred official class, 
that privileges are accorded to them. They shared with 
priests, Levites, singers, and porters, immunity from 
taxation (Ezr 7*^). They lived in a special quarter 
of the city, named Ophel, i e. the southern and eastern 
slope of the Temple hill, or more particularly that 
part of it which reached to the Water-gate on the east, 
and to the tower projecting from the royal palace 
(Neh 328). They were thus near the Temple, and Bp. 
Ryle (Ezra, etc., p. Iviii) points out the appropriateness 
of assigning to ‘drawers of water’ the position by the 
Water-gate, which communicated with the Virgin’s 
Spring. And v.*^ mentions ‘ the house of the Nethinim,’ 
which must have been an official building used by them 
during their periods of duty. They were under the 
command of two chiefs — of whom one, at least, was a 
member of their own body — Ziha and Gishpa (Neh 1 12^; 
the former is the first in the list, in Ezr 27« ^Neh 7", 
and Gishpa may possibly be the same as Hasupha, the 
second name. Further, only a portion of them, like 
the priests, Levites, singers, and porters, dwelt in Jeru- 
salem; the others ‘dwelt in their cities’ (Ezr 220 = Neh 
7^*, 1 Ch 92 ). And so far were they from being re- 
garded as foreign slaves, that they joined, as full members 
of the community, in the oath that they would not 
(among other things) allow their sons and daughters 
to marry any but Israelites (Neh lO^s-so). 

3. From this point the Nethinim gradually rose in 
official iiosition, until they were indistinguishable from 
the Levites. In 1 Ch 23*8 the Levites are spoken of 
in such a way as to suggest that the term included all 
Temple-servants. And conversely, since singers and 
doorkeepers (who are quite distinct from Levites in 
Ezr.-Neh.) were explicitly reckoned by the Chronicler 
as Levites (1 Ch 15“ 26i-“), it is probable that the 
same was the case with the Nethinim. Finally, in 


1 Es 1* the Levites, and in 822 « the Nethinim, are 
descnbed by the same term, hierodouloi. 

A. H. M'Neile 

NETOPHAH. — A town, the name of which first occurs 
in the hst of the exiles who returned under Zerubbabel 
(Ezr 222«Neh 728 = 1 Es 5^8 Netophas). Perhaps the 
name is preserved in the modern Beit Nettif at the 
entrance to the Wady es-Sunt or Vale of Elah. The 
gentihc name the Netophathite(s) occurs m 2 S 2328* ^ 

2 K 2523, jer 408. 

NETOPHAS (1 Es 5“) =Netophah of Ezr 222 1| Neh 726 . 

NETS were used in taking wild ammals (see Hunting), 
and birds (see Snares); but their main use has always 
been m fishing. The ancient Hebrews were not fisher- 
men, nor do they seem to have eaten much fish. There 
IS no reference in OT to fishing in the inland waters of 
Palestine. The fishermen and the implements named 
are either Egyptian or Phoenician. The ‘fisher- 
partners’ of Job 418 are Phoenicians, the fishermen of 
Is 198 are Egyptians. Fish were taken along the Medi- 
terranean coast with ‘hne and hook’ (Job 41*, Is 19®, 
Am 42 ), and the ‘fish-spear’ or ‘harpoon’ (Job 41’). 
But sufficient quantities for commercial purposes could 
be obtained only by means of nets, (a) Heb. mikmSr 
(Is 5128) and makmdr (Ps 141 * 8 ) and the fern, forms 
mikmSreth ^s 19®) and mikmereth (Hab 1*6 *«) is probably 
=Gr. sag^ne (Mt 13^^), the Arab, jarf, ‘draw -net.’ It is as 
much as 400 metres long, 20 ft. deep, and of fine mesh, so 
that it sweeps everything before it. From the stern of 
a boat it is paid out in a great semicircle, the lower edge 
carried down by lead sinkers, the upper sustained by 
cork floats. It is then drawn ashore, with its contents, 
by ropes attached to the ends. Fishermen swim behind, 
diving to ease it over stones and other obstructions. 
This accounts for Simon Peter’s condition (Jn 210. 
(6) Heb. chdrem (Ezk 26®, Hab 1*6 etc.), Gr. amphi- 
itSsiron (Mt 14*® etc.), the mod. shabakeh, ‘cast-net.’ It 
is circular, of close mesh, with a cord attached to the 
centre. The fisherman gathers it together, arranges it 
on his arm and shoulder, and moves, or wades, stealthily 
along the shore until he sees signs of fish within reach; 
then, with a skilful cast, the net flies out and drops full 
circle on the water; lead beads round the circumference 
carry it to the bottom, enclosing the fish, which are then 
secured at leisure, (c) A net used to-day, called m’&atten, 
consists of three nets strung on a single rope, the two 
outer being of wide, the inner of close, mesh. It is let 
down in fairly deep water, parallel with the shore. The 
fish pass through the outer net, pushing the inner before 
them through the wide meshes on the other aide, thus 
being entangled. The net is pulled up and emptied 
into the boats, id) Gr. diktyon (Mt 42 ® etc.) is a term used 
for nets in general. In the LXX amphihUstron and 
sagdniS are used indiscriminately as tr. alike of chSrem 
and mikmGr, etc. 

A tax IS levied on aU fish caught in the Sea of Galilee. 
The favourite fishing-grounds are near *Ain eUFuKyelt, 
south of el-Mejdel, the bay at et-TSbigha; and the 
waters of eUBateihah in the N.E. The Upper Jordan 
and elrHUleh lie within the private lands of the Sultan, 
to whom payment is made for fishing rights. See an 
excellent account of ‘The Fisheries of Galilee’ in PEFSt, 
Jan. 1908, p. 40 ff., by Dr. Mastennan of Jerusalem. 

W. Ewing. 

NETTLE.— 1. cMrUl (Job 30^, Pr 248*, zeph 2«), 
more probably a generic name for thorn bushes growing in 
the wilderness, such as the Zizyphus and varieties of 
acacia. 2. gimmOs (Is 34*®, Hos 9«), qimm'^sbnlm (Pr 
243 * EV * thorns’). These words all refer probably to 
nettles, which are abundant in deserted places in Palestine. 

E. W. G. Mastebman. 

NEW BIRTH. — ^See Regenebation. 

NEW MOON. — See Feasts, § 2, and Moon, 

NEW TESTAMENT, — See Bible, Canon of NT,Tsot 
OP NT. 
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mSZIAH. — The name of a family of Nethinim (E2r2M 
Neh 7“); called in 1 Es 5^^ Nasi or Nasith (the latter 
form in AV and RVm). 

NEZIB. — A town in the Shephglah of Judah (Jos 15«) ; 
the present Beit Nusib, 7 Roman miles from Eleuthe- 
ropolis on the road to Hebron. 

NIBHAZ.— An idol of the Avvites (2 K 1730. But 
the Heb. text is corrupt, and no identification of this 
deity is possible. 

NIBSHAN. — A city in the desert of Judah (Jos 15®0. 
The name has not been recovered. 

NICANOB. — 1. Son of Patroclus, a Syrian general 
who was engaged in the Jewish wars (1 Mac 3^). He 
was sent by Lysias m b.c 166 against Judas Maccabseus, 
but was defeated. Five years later he was sent on the 
same errand by Demetrius; this time he endeavoured 
to win by strategy what he had failed to gain by force. 
Again he was compelled to fight, and was twice defeated, 
once at Capharsalaraa (1 Mac 726-32), and again at 
Adasa, where he lost his life. The day of his death was 
ordained to be kept as a festival as ‘Nicanor’s Day.* 
The account in 2 Mac (esp. 1412-30) differs in several 
details. 2. One of the ‘Seven’ (Ac e®). 

T. A. Moxon. 

NIGODEMTTS. — A Pharisee and a member of the 
Sanhedrin (Jn 3^ 76°), elderly (30 and evidently well-to- 
do (1032), He is mentioned only in the Fourth Gospel, 
and there he figures thrice. (1) At the outset of His 
ministry Jesus went up to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of 
the Passover, and His miracles made a deep impression on 
Nicodemus, half persuading him that He was the Messiah; 
insomuch that he interviewed Him secretly under cover 
of the darkness (Jn He began by raising the 

question of the miracles, which, he allowed, proved 
Jesus at the least a God-commissioned teacher; but 
Jesus interrupted him and set him face to face with the 
urgent and personal matter of regeneration. Nicodemus 
went away bewildered, but a seed had been planted m 
his soul. (2) During the third year of His ministry, Jesus 
went up to the Feast of Tabernacles (October). The 
rulers were now His avowed enemies, and they convened 
a meeting of the Sanhedrin to devise measures against 
Him (7«-“). Nicodemus was present, and, a disciple 
at heart but afraid to avow his faith, he merely raised a 
point of order: ‘Doth our law judge a man, except it 
first hear himself and know what he doeth?’ (RV). 
(3) At the meeting of the Sanhedrin which condemned 
Jesus to death Nicodemus made no protest; probably 
he absented himself. But after the Crucifixion, ashamed 
of his cowardice, he at last avowed himself and joined 
with Joseph of Arimathsea in giving the Lord’s body a 
kingly burial (1039), David Smith. 

NICOLAITANS.—See next article. 

NICOLAS (lit. ‘conqueror of the people’). — Among 
the Seven chosen in Ac 6 to minister to the Hellenists 
or Greek-speaking Jews, was Nicolas, a ‘proselyte of 
Antioch.’ The remaining six, we infer, were of Jewish 
birth, for ‘proselyte* is the emphatic word (66). At a 
later age the Jews divided converts to Judaism into 
two classes, ‘proselytes of righteousness,’ who were 
circumcised and who kept the whole Law, and ‘ proselytes 
of the gate,’ who had only a somewhat undefined con- 
nexion with Israel. It is probable that this difference 
in its essence also holds in NT, where the latter class are 
called ‘God-fearing* or ‘devout,* a description which 
in Acts appears to be technical (so Lightfoot, Ramsay; 
this is disputed, however). If the view here stated be 
true, there were three stages in the advance towards 
the idea of a Catholic Church: (1) the admission of 
Nicolas, a full proselyte, to office in the Christian Church, 
followed by the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch, also 
probably a full proselyte (S®^); (2) the baptism of 
Cornehus, a ‘God-fearing’ proselyte, i.e. of the latter 
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class; (3) the direct admission of heathen to the Church 
without their having had any connexion with Judaism. 

Nicolas is not further mentioned in NT, but IrenjBUS 
and Hippolylus assert that he was the founder of the Nico- 
laitans of Rev 2® is (if indeed a real sect is there meant); 
and Lightfoot thinks that ‘ there might well be a heresiarch 
among the Seven’ {Galatians^, p 297). It is, however, 
equally probable that this was only a vain claim of the late 
2nd cent, sect of that name mentioned by Tertullian, for 
both heretics and orthodox of that and succeeding ages 
apociyphally claimed Apostolic authority for their opinions 
and wntings; or it is not unlikely that the Nicolaitans 
of Rev 2 were so called because they exaggerated and dis- 
torted in an antinonuan sense the doctnne of Nicolas, who 
probably preached the liberty of the gospel. Irenseus and 
Hippolytus are not likely to have known more about the 
matter than we do. A. J. Maclean. 

NICOPpLIS, or the ‘ city of victory,* was founded by 
Augustus in B c. 31, on the spot where he had had his 
camp before the battle of Actium. It was made a 
Roman colony, and was peopled by citizens drawn from 
various places m Acarnania and iEtoha. 

In Tit 312 St. Paul writes, * Give diligence to come unto 
me to Nicopolis; for there I have determined to winter.’ 
It may be taken as certain that this means Nicopolis in 
Epirus, from which doubtless St. Paul hoped to begin 
the evangelization of that province. No other city of 
the name was in such a position, or so important as to 
claim six months of the Apostle’s time. 

The importance of Nicopolis depended partly on 
the ‘Actian games,’ partly on some commerce and 
fisheries. It was destroyed by the Goths, and, though 
restored by Justinian, it was supplanted in the Middle 
Ages by Prevesa, which grew up a httle farther south. 
There are extensive ruins on its site. A. E. Hillard. 

NIGER. — -The second name of Symeon, one of the 
prophets and teachers m the Church of Antioch (Ac 13^). 
His name Symeon shows his Jewish origin, and Niger 
was probably the Gentile name which he assumed. 
Nothing further is known of him. 

Morlet Stevenson. 

NIGHT. — See Time. 

NIGHT-HAWK (tachmas), — ^An unclean bird 
(Lv 11^6, Dt 1416). What the tachmOs really was is 
merely a matter of speculation. A species of owl, the 
ostrich, and even the cuckoo, have all been suggested, 
but without any convincing reasons. ‘Night-hawk’ is 
merely another name for the familiar night-jar or 
goat-sucker (Capnmulgus), of which three species are 
known in Palestine. E. W. G, Masteeman. 

NIGHT MONSTER. — See Lilith. 

NILE. — The Greek name of the river, of uncertain 
derivation. The Egyptian name was Hopi, later Yer~o, 
‘Great River,’ but the Hebrew generally designates 
the Nile by the plain Egyptian word for ‘river,’ Ye^Gr. 
The Nile was rich in fish, and the home of the crocodile 
and hippopotamus. It bore most of the internal traffic 
of Egypt; hut it was pre-eminently the one source of 
water, and so of life and fertility, m a land which, without 
it, would have been desert. The White Nile sends 
down from the Central African lakes a steady stream, 
which is greatly increased in summer and autumn, 
when the half-dry beds of the Bahr el-Azrek and the 
Atbara are filled by the torrential rains annually poured 
on the mountains of Abyssinia. The waters of these 
tributaries are charged with organic matter washed 
down by the floods, and this is spread over the fields 
of Egypt by the inundation. The height of the Nile 
rise was measured and recorded by the Egyptians from 
the earliest times: on it depended almost wholly the 
harvest of the year, and a great excess might be as 
harmful as a deficiency. The rise begins about June 19, 
and after increasing slowly for a month the river gains 
rapidly till September; at the end of September it 
becomes stationary, but rises again, reaching its highest 
level about the middle of October. The crops were 
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sown as the water retreated, and on the lower ground 
a second crop was obtained by artificial irrigation. 
Canals and embankments regulated the waters in 
ancient times. The water was raised for the irngation 
of the fields by shadufs, i.e. buckets hung from the end 
of dipping poles, and handscoops, and carried by small 
channels which could be opened or stopped with a 
little mud and cut herbage: by this means the flow was 
directed to particular fields or parts of fields as might 
be required. Water-wheels were probably introduced 
in Greek times. In modern days, vast dams to store 
the water against the time of low Nile, and steam pumps 
(in Lower Egypt) to raise It, have changed the aspect 
of high Nile and revolutiomzed the system of irrigation; 
but for the smaller operations the old methods are 
still practised. The Nile had seven mouths, of which 
the western (the Canopic) and the eastern (the Pelusiac) 
were the most important. The former secured most 
of the traffic with Greece and the islands, the latter 
with the Phoenicians. The Pelusiac arm, on which 
Tahpanhes and Pi-beseth lay, would be best known 
to the inhabitants of Palestine. Now the ancient 
mouths are silted up; only a western (Rosetta branch) 
and a central one (Damietta branch) survive. The 
worship of the Nile-god must have been prominent in 
popular festivals, but has not left much monumental 
trace. The Nile was not one of the great gods, and his 
figure appears chiefly as emblematic of the river, e.g. 
bringing offerings to the gods; the figure is that of an 
obese man with water-plants on his head. 

The Egyptians seem to have imagined a connexion 
of the Nile southwards with the Indian Ocean, and the 
priests taught the absurd notion that it gushed out 
north and south from two springs at the First Cataract. 
They also fanaed a Nile in heaven producing rain, and 
another underground feeding the springs. The ‘seven 
lean years* in Genesis is paralleled by an Egyptian 
tradition of a much earlier seven years’ famine under 
the 3rd Dyn., and years of famine due to insufficient 
rise of the Nile are referred to in more than one hiero- 
glyphic text, F. Ll. Griffith. 

NIMRAH.— See Beth-nimrah. 

NDIRIM, THE WATERS OP (Is 158, jer 4834).— 
Named along with Zoar and Horonaim, and must 
therefore be sought in the S. of Moab. The Onomasti- 
con (‘Nemerim’) places it to the N. of Zoar. The name 
seems to be found in W&dy N'meirdk, which opens on 
the E. shore, at Bury en-N^meirah, about three miles 
from the S. end of the Dead Sea. W. Ewing. 

mMROD (Gn I Ch l^, Mic 58).— A legendary 
personage, described in Gn as the first of the 
‘heroes,’ ‘a mighty hunter before the Lord,’ the ruler 
of four ancient Babylonian cities, and the founder of 
.,he Assyrian Empire. In the statement that he was 
begotten by Cush, we have probably a reference to the 
Kash or Kasshu who conquered Babylonia about the 
17th cent, b.c., and set up a djmasty which lasted 
600 years: the rise of Assyria is said to date from the 
decline of Babylonia under the later Kassite kings. The 
nearest Babylonian parallel to the figure of Nimrod as 
yet discovered is Gilgamesh, the tyrant of Erech, whose 
adventures are recorded in the famous series of tablets 
to which the Deluge-story belongs, and who is supposed 
to be the hero so often represented on seals and palace- 
reliefs in victorious combat with a lion. It was at 
one time hoped that the actual name Nimrod might 
be recovered from the ideogram commonly read as 
iz. Dir. bar; and though this expectation has been dis- 
pelled by the discovery of the true pronunciation Gil- 
gamesh, there is enough general resemblance to warrant 
the belief that the original of the Biblical Nimrod belongs 
to Babylonian lore. The combination of warlike prowess 
with a passion for the chase is illustrated by the numerous 
hunting scenes sculptured on the monuments; and it 
may well be imagined that to the Hebrew mind Nimrod 


became an ideal personation of the proud mtmarchs 
who ruled the mighty empires on the Euphrates and the 
Xigns. Skinner. 

KIMSHI. — Grandfather of king Jehu (1 K 9^^, 
2 K 92 14. 20^ 2 Ch 220. 

NINEVEH (Assyr. Nind, NinUa) is said in Gn. 
to have been founded by Nimrod in Assyria. Nineveh 
was included m the dominions of Hammurabi, who 
restored the temple of Ishtar there. It was early an 
important city, and is frequently referred to in the 
royal inscriptions, but Sennacherib first raised it to the 
position of capital of Assyria. It lay on the E. of the 
Tigris, opposite the modem Mosul. Its chief remains 
are buried beneath the mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Nebi Yunus, but the outline of the old walls can be 
traced. They enclosed some 1,800 acres,(with a cir- 
cumference of about 8 miles. The mound of Kouyunjik 
is separated from the mound of Nebi Yunus by the 
Khoser, and overhes the palaces of Sennacherib to 
the S., and Ashurbampal to the N. The southern 
mound, Nebi Yunus, covers palaces of Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon. The Nineveh of Sennacherib’s day 
lay largely outside this area, and included the Rebit 
NinUa, or Rehoboth-ir, which extended as far as Khorsa 
bad, where Sargon built a great city, Dfir-Sargon. The 
traditions of its great size may be due to a reminiscence 
of this outer girdle of inhabited country. The fall of 
Nineveh (b c. 606) is referred to by Nahum and Zepha- 
mah (2i3-«). 2 K lO®* and Is 3737 know it as the city 
of Sennacherib. For Jonah’s mission, see Jonah. 
Later, Tobit (1^®- ” etc.) and Judith (li) refer to it, 
and the Ninevites are named in Mt Lk ll®®* 3®. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

NTP HIS (1 Es 5*0 perhaps =Magbish in Ezr 2®®. 

NISAN. — See Time. 

NISROOH. — An Assyr. deity in whose temple Sen- 
nacherib was worshipping when assassinated (2 K 1037, 
Is 3738). 

Gesenius compared the name with the Arabic nisr (‘ eagle) , 
and conjectured that it referred to one of the eagle-headed 
divimties that appear in the bas-reliefs. In later times 
attempts have been made to identify Nisroch with Nusku 
(the fire-god)— whose name would naturally be most familiar 
in the constnict form Nusuk, — ^and even with Marduk. But 
Nuslm did not at this period occupy a sufficiently prominent 
position in the Assvr. pantheon; and the idea of Marduk, 
the great god of Babylon, being the patron of Sennacherib, 
the arch-enemy ot that city, is manifestly incongruous The 
deity that shomd logically hold this place is Ashur. Accord- 
ingly Prince su^ests that Nisroch is a hybrid form due to 
a confusion of AMur with Nmku. But comparison with the 
Greek forms seems to indicate that the onginal reading was 
something similar to Asorach. This Schrader explains as 
Ashuraek, a hjrpothetical lenghtened form of Ashur, And 
Meinhold conjectures a compound( AsAwr- A Ajw)of Ashur with 
Aku, the Sumerian name of the moon-god, whose Assyr. name 
Sin is an element in the name Sennacherib. 

W. M. Nesbit. 

NITRE, in its modern usage, denotes saltpetre, 
nitrate of potash, but the nifron or nitrum of the ancients 
was a different substance, natron, carbonate of soda. 
‘Nitre’ occurs twice in AV. In Pr 25®® the effect of 
songs on a heavy heart is compared to the action of 
vinegar upon ‘nitre’ (RVm ‘soda’). Vinegar has no 
effect upon saltpetre, but with carbonate of soda it 
produces effervescence. In Jer ^ ‘nitre’ (RV ‘lye’) 
is referred to as a cleansing agent. Here, again, natron 
rather than modern nitre suits the connexion. 

NO. — Jer 46“, Ezk 30 ^ 8 . is. w, the name of Thebes 
(Diospolis Magna), Egyp. N^: also No-amon, Nah 3®, 
Amon (Ammon) being the god of the city. Nahum 
seems to imagine Thebes as resembling the cities of 
the less remote Delta surrounded by canals, which weie 
their chief protection; in reality it lay on both banks 
of the Nile, with desert bounding it on either side, and 
water probably played little part in its defence. Thebes 
was of no importance until the Middle Kingdom 
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(Dyns. 11, 12), during which the royal families were 
much connected with it. It was the capital of the 
local 17th Dyn., struggling against the Hyksos in 
the name of its god Ammon; and the great warriors of 
the succeeding 18th Dyn. enriched Thebes with the 
spoils of conquest, built temples there that surpassed 
all others in size and magnificence, and made it the 
greatest city of the Empire. Under the 19th and 20th 
Dynasties, Ammon was still the national god, and 
Thebes the capital of Egypt. Later, Memphis again 
took the first place, but Thebes was at least the religious 
centre of the wide-spread Ammon worship, and the 
temples retained much of their wealth until the sack 
of the city by king Ashurbanipal (about b.c. 666), 
referred to in Nahum. The temples of Thebes con- 
tinued to be added to until insurrections under the 
Ptolemys led to its destruction and final abandonment 
as a city. In Jer 46» (RV) ‘I will pumsh Amon of 
No and Pharaoh and Egypt with her gods and their 
kings,’ Amon is probably not taken as the representa- 
tive god of Egypt, a position which he no longer 
held in the 6th cent, b.c.: the passage rather indicates 
the completeness of Egypt’s fall by the punishment 
of the remote Thebes, which could not be accomphshed 
till Lower Egypt was prostrate. The Theban Ammon 
was often entitled ‘ Amen-RS, king of the gods,’ being 
identified with the sun-god RS. His figure is that of 
a man, generally coloured green. The ram was his 
sacred ammal. In Ethiopia he was adopted as the 
national god, and his worship was estabhshed in the 
Oases, especially in the Oasis of Ammon (Siwa), where 
his oracle was visited by Alexander. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

HOADIAH. — 1. A Levite in time of Ezra (Ezr S^^); 
called in 1 Es 8^ Moeth. 2. A prophetess, who opposed 
Nehemiah (Neh 6M). 

NOAH.— 1. Ndach, * rest.* The name is explained in 
Gn 5” by a play on nichanit ‘to comfort*; but perhaps 
the reading supported by the LXX should be adopted, 
*This same shall give m rest* In one tradition Noah 
is the hero of the Flood, and answers to TTt-napisbtim 
in the Bab. legend. See Deluge. Ut-napishtim was 
translated to immortality, and this is perhaps referred 
to m 6»*» (cf. 6** and see Enoch). In another tradi- 
tion he is the discoverer of the art of making wine 
(920-27). Elsewhere in the Bible, besides the refer- 
ences to the Flood, Noah is mentioned in 1 Ch Ezk 
14 M 20 , Lk 3». 2. m*Sh (Nu 26^ 27^ 36“, Jos 17»). 

One of the daughters of Zelophehad, of the tribe of 
Manasseh. They claimed their father’s inhentance 
because he had died leaving no sons. It was given 
to them, on condition that they were not mamed into 
another tribe. A. H. M‘Neile. 

NO-AMON.— See No. 

NOB. — A place of this name is mentioned in three 
passages— 1 S 21. 22, Neh 11®, Is 10® (text not qmte 
certain). The context in the two latter passages points 
to a place near Jerusalem. In 1 Sam., David passes 
Nob, which has become ‘the city of pnests’ after the 
destruction of Shiloh, on his way from Saul (in Gibeah, 
wh. see) to Gath; this would suit a site near Jerusalem, 
though it does not demand such a position, unless, 
indeed, we infer (cf. 1 S 20«) that David went to Nob 
with the intention of procee^ng to Bethlehem (5 miles 
S. of Jerusalem). There is no strong reason against 
assuming that in all three passages the same place is 
referred to. In Neh 11® and Is 10® Nob is closely 
connected with Anathoth, 2i miles N. of Jerusalem. 
Since in Is 10® Nob is the last point reached by the 
Assyrian army and the place from which it threatens 
Jerusalem, the site is best sought for on an eminence 
a little N. of the city, perhaps in particular (with Driver) 
on * the Ras el-M esJUSrif, about li miles S. W. of Anathoth, 
the ridge from the brow of which the pilgrim along the 
north road still catches his first view of the holy city.* 
2T 
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The name has not survived; and the identification 
suggested stands or falls with the correctness of the 
Hebrew text in Is 10®. G. B. Gray. 

NOBAH. — ^1. The clan name of the Israelites who 
conquered the city of Kenath (wh. see). 2. A place 
named with Jogbehah in the account of Gideon’s 
pursuit of Zebah and Zalmunna (Jg 8ii), possibly also in 
Nu 2130, where the Syr. reads ‘Nobah which is on the 
desert,’ instead of ‘Nophah which reacheth unto Mede- 
ba.’ This may have been the original settlement of the 
clan of that name. It should be sought, probably, 
near the upper reaches of the Jabbok; but the site has 
not been recovered. W. Ewing. 

NOBAX. — One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10“). Cf. Nebo. 1. 

NOD.— According to Gn 4^®, the country in which Cam 
the fratricide took up his abode after his sentence of 
banishment. The place is unknown. It is probably con- 
nected in some way etymologically with the epithet nUd 
of v.w (RV ‘ wanderer ’). The addition * eastward of Eden ’ 
is of little help for its location. J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

NODAB . — The name of a tnbe mentioned in 1 Ch 5“, 
along with Naphish and Jetur, as among the foes 
encountered and subdued by the Reubenites. A com- 
parison with various readings of LXX shows that the 
vowels of the word are uncertain. An identification 
with the Nabatseans is excluded both on phonological 
grounds and by the fact that the latter, whose position 
was in any case too remote from Reuben, did not appear 
in history till long after the tribal penod of the Hebrews 
had come to an end. Somewhat more plausible is a 
combination with a modern village NudSbe in the Hauran. 

J F. M ‘Curdy. 

NOEBA (1 JRa 68i)>=Nekoda Ezr 2 < 8 , Nekodan 
1 Es 5»7. 

NOGAH,— One of David’s sons, born at Jerusalem 
(1 Ch 37 14«). 

NOHAH.— Fourth ‘son* of Benjamin (1 Ch 8»). 
See also Menuhah. 

NOISOME.— ‘Noisome* is literally ‘annoy-some,* 
The adj. means ‘offensive,’ 'injurious* in AV; the 
word is now rather rarely used, but when it is used it 
means ‘loathsome* rather than ‘hurtful.* 

NOOMA (1 Es 9®)=Nebo in Ezr 10« 

NOPH.— See Memphis. 

NOPHAH.— See Nobah. 

NORTH COUNTRY, LAND OP THE NORTH.— A 

phrase of somewhat vague application, but denoting 
in a general fashion — 1. The source or region from 
which dangerous foes were to come upon Palestine (so 
in Jer 6® 10®, Zee & *). 2. The regions to which the 
people of Israel or Judah had been exiled, and whence 
they were to be restored (so in Jer 3“ 16“ 233’318, Zee 
2«). 3. Northern Syna (so Jer 46^<*). The last-named 
instance explains itself. The other applications of the 
term may be further illustrated by the usage of the word 
‘north* generally in OT. Here it is sufficient to recall 
the general fact that, while in the early history of Israel 
the land was invaded by many small peoples from the 
east and south, after the rise of the Assynan and 
Chaldsean powers the attacks were made by larger 
armies which came in the course of their march down 
through Syria or the Mediterranean coast-land, the 
eastern desert route being impossible. Deportations 
of captives were naturally effected by the same routes, 
and by the same routes they would return. Thus, 
though Babylonia was in the same latitude as Palestine^ 
it was induded among the countries of the ‘north.* 

J. F. M ‘Curdy. 

NOSE, NOSTRILS Caph is the usual word; nechlrfm 
only in Job 41®; nachar in Job 39®, Av ‘nostrils,* RV, 
correctly, ‘ snorting’). — ^To have a flat, or more probably 
‘slit* nose (Lv 21^3), disqualified a man for the makiiig 
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of offerings. The nose is the organ of the breath by 
which men hve (Gn 2’ etc ). The breath is easily 
stopped or expelled, hence the fact sigmfies the tran- 
siency of human hfe (Is 2»). Excited breathing, with 
distention of the nostrils when moved by indignation, 
led to the nose being used fig. for anger (Gn 27«, and 
very often). Ezk 8” refers to the custom of putting 
a twig to the nose, apparently in idolatrous worship, the 
significance of which is now obscure. For ‘ nose-ring,’ 
see Ornaments, § 2. W. Ewing. 

NOUGHT.— See Naught; and notice, further, the 
phrase ‘set at nought’ (Pr 1“, Mk 91®). ‘To set’ is 
*to value/ and ‘nought’ is ‘nothing,’ so the phrase 
means to reckon of no value. 

NOVICE.— In 1 'll 3« it is enjoined that the bishop 
must not be a novice. The Gr. word ineovhytos, lit 
‘newly planted’) was afterwards used in the technical 
sense of one who has not yet taken religious vows 
Here it is general — one newly introduced into the Chris- 
tian community. 

NUMBER. — 1. Notation. — The decimal scale of nota- 
tion was used by the Israelites, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Homans, and, so far as we know, 
by the other nations mentioned in the Bible, i.e. they 
reckoned by units, tens, hundreds, etc. 

2. Variety and range of numerical terminology.— 
The Heb language expressed the integers from one 
to any amount by words denoting units, tens, a hundred, 
two hundred, a thousand, two thousand, ten thousand, 
twenty thousand, and by combinations of these words. 
Thus the highest number expressed by a single word 
!s twenty thousand, the word used meaning double 
ten thousand. The word ‘milhons’ in AV of Gn 24«® 
is a mistranslation; it should be ‘ten thousands* as 
in RV. The number referred to in this verse, ‘ thousands 
of ten thousands,’ for the descendants hoped for from 
Rebekah, and the number of the angels in Dn 7^®, 
Rev 8^^ ‘thousand thousands ministered unto him, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him,’ if taken hterally, would be the largest numbers 
mentioned in the Bible, but they are merely rhetorical 
phrases for countless, indefimtely large numbers. In 
Rev 7® the redeemed are ‘a great multitude which no 
man could number’ (cf. Gn 13“) — the nearest approach 
which the Bible makes to the mathematical idea of 
infinity. 

The largest literal number in the Bible is the number 
of Israelites fit for warlike service, ascertained by David’s 
census as 1,100,000, in addition to the men of Judah 
470,000 (1 Ch 21®). In 2 S 24®, however, the numbers 
are 800,000 and 500,000 respectively. Close to this 
comes the army of Zerah (2 Ch 14®), ‘a thousand 
thousand,’ i.e. 1,000,000; and in 2 Ch 171®*^ , Jehosha- 
phat has an army in five divisions, of 300,000, 280,000, 
200,000, 200,000, 180,000 respectively. The number 
of fighting men amongst the Israelites is given in 
Nu 2®® as 603,550; and later on in Nu 26®^ as 601,730. 

Hebrew also possessed a few special forms for the 
ordinals, first, second, etc., and to denote ‘seven times,’ 
etc.; in other cases, especially for the higher numbers, 
the cardinals are used. There are also a few words for 
fractions, *a third,’ ‘a quarter,’ 

The Biblical Greek calls for no special comment; 
the writers had at their disposal the ordinary resources 
of Hellenistic Greek. We may, however, call attention 
to the disputed rendering in Mt 18®*, where RV has 
‘seventy times seven,’ RVm ‘seventy times and seven,’ 

3. Sj^bols.— In the Heb. text of the OT, and also 
for the most part in the Gr. text of the NT, numbers 
are denoted by words. This method is also the only 
one used in the two ancient Heb, inscriptions — the 
Moabite Stone (rather later than Ahab), and the Siloam 
Insciiption (usually 'ascribed to the time of Hezekiah). 
As the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Phoemcians used 
figures as w^ as words to denote numbers, it is possible 


that the Israelites also had arithmetical figures, but 
at present there is no positive evidence of such a 
usage. 

In later times the Jews used consonants as numencal 
signs; the umts from one to nine were denoted by the 
first nine letters, the tens from ten to ninety by the next 
mne, and the hundreds from one hundred to four hundred 
by the remaimng four letters. Other numbers were de- 
noted by combinations of letters. A curious feature of 
this system is that the natural combination for 15, viz. 
Tod = 10, He =5, was not used because ‘ Yod, He,’ or Yah 
was a form of the sacred name Yahweh, which nught 
not be pronounced; accordingly Teth^9 and Waw=Q 
were substituted. This system is still commonly used to 
number the chapters and verses in Heb. Bibles. A 
similar system was also used by the Greeks, and is 
occasion^y found in the NT; thus the Number of the 
Beast, 666, in Rev 13^®, is written by means of three 
letters. 

4. Arithmetic. — There is no evidence of proficiency 
in arithmetic beyond the simplest operations, but we 
have examples of addition in connexion with the census 
in the wilderness, the numbers of the separate tribes 
being given first and then the total (Nu 26Wf ) ; 
subtraction is referred to in Lv 27^®; an instance of 
multiplication is Lv 25®, 7X7 **49; and Lv 25®“ implies 
a kind of rule of three sum. 

5. Botmd Numbers. — As in other languages, 'round 
numbers,’ exact tens, hundreds, thousands, etc., must 
often have been used by the Israehtes, on the under- 
standing that they were only approximately accurate; 
and in the same way smaller numbers were sometimes 
used indefimtely for *a few*; cf. our ‘half a dozen.’ 
For instance, the exact ten thousands of Jehoshaphat’s 
armies given above are doubtless round numbers. 
Again, in Lv 26®, ‘five of you shall chase a hundred,’ 
merely means, ‘a handful of you shall put to flight 
many times your own number.’ This indefinite use of a 
small number is specially common where two consecutive 
units are given as alternatives, e.g. Is 17®, ‘ two or three,’ 
‘four or five.’ A variety of this idiom is the use of 
two consecutive units to introduce emphatically the 
higher of the two; e.g. Pr 30“ ‘For three things the 
earth doth tremble, and for four which it cannot bear’; 
then four things are enumerated. In addition to 
hundreds and thousands and ten thousands, the most 
common number used in this approximate way is 
‘forty ’: people constantly live or reign for ‘ forty years’ 
or multiples of forty years. It is a matter of opinion 
how far the numerous ‘sevens,’ ‘tens,’ and ‘twelves’ 
were originally intended as exact numbers. Probably, 
however, in many cases what were originally round 
numbers were taken afterwards to be exact. For in- 
stance, David’s reign is given as 40 years, 2 S 5®; in 
the next verse this period is explained as made up of 

years at Hebron and 33 at Jerusalem— an explana- 
tion which implies that, apart from some odd months, 
the 40 years were the actual length of the reign. There 
are some indications, too. that the various 40’s and 
80’s were added in with other numbers to obtain a 
continuous chronology. Again, in Nu 3®® the census 
gives 22,000 Levites, which one would naturally under- 
stand as a round number; but in vv.^®*®^ it is taken as an 
exact number, inasmuch as it is ordained that because 
the 22,273 firstborn exceed the Levites by 273, re- 
demption-money shall be paid for the surplus. 

In view of the references to captains of thousands, 
hundreds, fifties, and tens in Dt li*. it has been sug- 
gested that these terms are sometimes not numerals^ 
but names corresponding to our regiment, company, 
squad, etc., and denoting bodies of men whose numbers 
varied. ‘Thousand’ especially has been held to be a 
term denoting ‘tribe’ or ‘clan’ (see Jg 6“, 1 S 10^®); 
so that ‘a thousand' might contain comparatively few 
men. This view has been applied to make the census 
in the Bk. of Numbers more credible by reducing the 
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total amounts; but it is clear that the narrative as it 
stands intends ‘thousand’ to be a numeral, and does 
not use the word for a ‘clan.’ 

6. Accuracy of numbers,— Without attempting an 
exhaustive consideration of the accuracy of numbers 
as given by the onginal authors, we may point out that 
we should not expect a large measure of mathematical 
accuracy even in original numbers. Often, as we have 
seen, they are apparently given as round numbers. 
Moreover, in the case of large numbers they would 
seldom be ascertained by careful enumeration. The 
numbers of armies — espeaaily hostile armies — of slain, 
and so forth, would usually be given on a rough estimate; 
and such estimates are seldom accurate, but for the 
most part exaggerated Moreover, primitive historical 
criticism revelled in constructing hypothetical statistics 
on the slightest data, or, to put the matter less pro- 
saically, the Oriental imagination loved to play with 
figures, the larger the better. 

But apart from any question as to the accuracy of 
the onginal figures, the transmission of the text by 
repeated copying for hundreds and thousands of years 
introduces a large element of uncertainty. If we assume 
that numbers were denoted by figures in early times, 
figures are far more easily altered, omitted, or added 
than words; but, as we have seen, we have at present 
no strong ground for such an assumption. But even 
when words are used, the words denoting numbers 
in Hebrew are easily confused with each other, as in 
English. Just as ‘eight’ and ‘eighty’ differ only by a 
single letter; so in Hebrew, especially in the older style 
of writing, the addition of a smgle letter would make 
three’ into ‘thirty, etc. etc. And, again, in copying 
numerals the scnbe is not kept right by the context 
as he IS with other words. It was quite possible, too, 
for a scribe to have views of his own as to what was 
probable in the way of numbers, and to correct what he 
considered erroneous. 

A comparison of the various manuscripts, versions, 
etc., in which our books have been preserved, shows that 
numbers are specially subject to alteration, and that in 
very many cases we are quite uncertain as to what 
numbers were given in the original text, notably where 
the numbers are large. Even where the number of a 
body of men, the length of a period, etc., are given 
twice over or oftener in different passages of the Bible 
itself, the numbers are often different; thosein Chronicles, 
for instance, sometimes differ from those in Samuel 
and Kings, as In the case of David’s census mentioned 
above. Then, as regards manuscnpts, etc., we may 
take one or two striking instances The chief authorities 
for the text of the Pentateuch are the Heb. text in Jewish 
MSS, the Hebrew text in Samaritan MSS, and the 
Greek translation, the Septuagint. Now the numbers 
connected with the ages of the patriarchs are largely 
different in these three authorities; e.g, in the Jewish 
text Methuselah lives to the age of 969, and is the longest 
lived of the patriarchs; in the Samaritan he lives only 
to be 720, and is surpassed by many of the other patri- 
archs; and the interval from the Creation to the Flood 
is 2262 years in the Septuagint, 1656 in the Jewish 
text, 1307 in the Samantan text. Again, the number 
of persons on board the ship on which St. Paul was 
shipwrecked is given in some MSS as 276, and in others 
as 76 (Ac 27»7); and similariy the number of the Beast 
is variously given as 666 and as 616 (Rev 13'®). 

The probability that many mistakes in numbers have 
been introduced into the Bible by coprists in the eoime 
of the transmission of the text has long been admitted. For 
instance, in the fifth edition ot Home’s Inlroducticyn io ^ 
Critical Study and Knowltdge of the Holy Scriptures, published 
in 1825, a thoroughly old-fashioned apologetic work, we are 
told that ’ Chronological differences,’ t.e. discrepancies, do 
undoubtedly exist m the Scriptures. . . . Differences in 
chronology do not imply that the sacred historians were 
mistaken, but they arise from the mistakes of tzansonbera 
or expositora’; and again, ’It is reasonable to make abate- 
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ments, and not always to insist rigorously on precise nurnbera, 
in adjusting the accounts of scriptural chronology ’ (i 6oO f .) . 

7 . Favourite numbers and their symbolism.— N aturally 
the units, and after them some of the even tens, h undreds, 
and thousands, were most frequently in use, and came to 
have special associations and significance, and a fraction 
would in some measure share the importance of its 
corresponding unit, eg. where ‘four’ occurred often 
we should also expect to meet with a ‘fourth.’ 

One, suggesting the idea of uniqueness, self-sufficiency, 
and indivisibihty, is specially emphasized in relation 
to the Divine Unity ‘Jahweh our God, Jahweh is 
one’ (Dt 6*), and similarly Eph 4®' ‘one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father'; and other 
like passages. 

Two.— There were two great lights; men frequently 
had two wives (Lamech, Jacob, Elkanah); two sons 
(Abraham, Isaac, Joseph); two daughters (Lot, Laban, 
Saul). Or again, where a man had one wife, there was 
a natural couple; and so with animals; in one account 
of the Flood they go in ‘two by two.’ Two men often 
went together, e.g. Joshua’s spies (Jos 2'); and the 
Twelve and the Seventy went out by twos. The fact 
that men have two eyes, hands, etc., also gave a special 
currency to the number. Two objects or animals are 
often required for ritual purposes (e.g. Lv 14:^). There 
were two tables of stone. Similarly, a half would be 
a familiar fraction; it is most common in ‘the half tribe 
of Manasseh.’ 

As sets of two were common in nature and in human 
society, so in a somewhat less degree were sets of three, 
and in a continuously lessening degree sets of four, five, 
etc etc. In each case we shall refer only to striking 
examples- 

Three . — ^Three is common in periods; e.g. David is 
offered a choice between three days’ pestilence, three 
months’ defeat, and three years’ famine (1 Ch 21'®; 
2 S 24'® has seven years); Christ is ‘three days and 
three nights’ in the tomb (Mt 12^®, cf. Jn 2'®). 

Deities often occur in groups of three, sometimes 
father, mother, and child; e.g. the Egyptian Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus. There are also the Babyloman tnads, 
e.g. Bel, Anu, and Ea. Division into three is common; 
an attacking army is often di\nded into three parts, 
e.g. Gideon’s (Jg 7'®; cf. also Rev '®). 

Four . — The square, as the simplest plane figure, 
suggests four, and is a common shape for altars, rooms, 
etc,; hence four corners, pillars, the four winds, the 
four quarters of the earth, N., S., E , W. Irenseus argues 
that there must be four canonical Gospels because there 
are four cherubim, four winds, and four quarters of the 
earth. 

Five, Ten, and multiples obtain their currency through 
the habit of reckoning in tens, which again is probably 
derived from counting on the ten fingers. The fraction 
tenth is conspicuous as the tithe; and fifth and tenth 
parts of measures occur in the ritual. 

Six, Twelve, and multiples are specially frequent in 
reference to time: 12 months, and its half, six months, 
12 hours, sixth hour, etc., partly in connexion with the 
12 signs of the Zodiac, and the approximate division 
of the solar year into 12 lunar months. It is suggested 
that the number 12 for the tribes of Israel was fixed 
by the Zodiac; in the lists the number 12 is obtained 
only by omitting Levi or Dan, or by substituting Joseph 
for Ephraim and Manasseh. When the number 12 
was established for the tribes, its currency and that 
of its multiples were thus further extended; e.g. the 
12 Apostles, the 144,000 of the Apocalypse, etc. 

S&oen and multiples. — A specially sacred character 
is popularly ascribed to the number seven; and although 
the Bible does not expressly endorse this idea, yet it 
is supported by the frequent occurrence of the number 
in the ritual, the sacred seventh day, the Sabbath; the 
sacred seventh year, the Sabbatical year; the Jubilee 
year, the year following seven times seven years; 
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the seven-branched candlestick; sevenfold sprinkling 
(Lv 4® etc.); seven lambs offered (Nu 28“®); forgive- 
ness till 70 times 7 (Mt 1822 ) ; the seven churches of Asia; 
seven angels; seven stars, etc ; fourteen generations 
(Mt 1^"), 70 descendants of Jacob (Ex 1®), 70 years* 
captivity, etc. (Jer 25“, Dn 9“, Zee 7®); 70 missioners 
(Lk 100. A similar use of ‘seven’ is found in the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian religions, and is often 
derived from astral worship of the seven heavenly bodies, 
the sun, moon, and the five planets known to the 
ancients. It is also connected with the seven-day week 
as roughly a quarter of the lunar month, seven being the 
nearest integer to the quarter of 29i. The Pleiades 
also were thought of as seven (cf. Am S^). 

Eight . — There were eight persons in the ark; a boy 
was circumcised on the eighth day. Ezekiel’s ritual 
has a certain predilection for the number eight. 

Forty . — This number apparently owes its vogue to 
the view that 40 was the approximate or perhaps average 
length of a generation; at least this is a common view. 
It is a little difficult to reconcile with the well-known 
Oriental custom of early marnage. The number might 
perhaps be obtained by taking the average of the years 
of a man’s age at which his children were born, though 
such an explanation does not appear very probable. 
Or the use of 40 for a generation might be a relic of 
the period when the youngest born succeeded to the 
family tent and sacra. At any rate 40 is well established 
as a moderate round number between ‘a few’ and ‘a 
very great many.’ Thus, in addition to the numerous 
reigns, oppressions, and dehverances of 40, 80 years, 
etc., Isaac and Esau marry at the age of 40; there are 
40 years of the wandering; Ezekiel’s 40 years* captivity 
(29“); 40 days was the penod Moses spent in the 
Mount, Elijah and Christ fasted in the wilderness, etc. 

A certain mystical value is attached to numbers In 
later Jewish and Christian philosophy and superstition, 
perhaps due partly to the ideas suggested by the relations 
of numbers to each other, and to the practical power of 
arithmetic; the symbols which aided men so effectually 
seemed to have some inherent force of their own. Or, 
again, if ‘seven* is sacred, to pronounce a formula 
seven times must be more effective than to pronounce 
it six or eight times. 

Great importance is attached to numbers in the 
mediaeval Jewish mystical system, the Kabbala. There 
are ten sephvroth or primary emanations from God, one 
original sephira, and three derivative triads; there are 
twelve channels of Divine grace; 613 commandments, etc. 

8. Gematriai a Hebraized form of the Greek geometria^ 
used to mean ‘reckomng by numbers,’ was a late de- 
velopment of which there are traces in the OT. It 
consisted in indicating a word by means of the number 
which would be obtained by adding together the nu- 
merical values of the consonants of the word. Thus 
in Gn 14“ Abraham has 318 ‘trained servants,* 318 
is the sum of the consonants of the name of Abraham’s 
steward Eliezer in its original Hebrew form. The 
number is apparently constructed from the name. 

The Apocalypticnumber of the Beast is often explained 
by Gematria, and 666 has been discovered to be the 
sum of the numerical values of the letters of some form 
or other of a large number of names written either in 
Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin. Thus the Beast has been 
identified with hundreds of persons, e.g. Mohammed, 
Luther, the Pope, Napoleon i., Napoleon in. etc., each 
of whom was specially obnoxious to the ingenious 
identifier. Probably by a little careful manipulation, : 
any name in some form or other, in Hebrew, Greek, or j 
Latin, could be made by Oematria to yield 666. The two j 
favourite explanations are Lat&inos^LaUnus (the Roman j 
Empire or Emperor), and Nero Ccssar. The latter has 
the special advantage that it accounts not only for 
666, but also for the various reading 616 mentioned 
above; as Neron Ccesar it gives 666, and as Nero Ccssar, 
610, 
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NUMBERS, BOOK OP.— 1. The Book of Numbers 

forms the sequel to the Book of Exodus; it carnes on 
the history of the Israelites from the stay at Smai till 
the arrival at the borders of Moab. The name ‘ Numbers’ 
IS due to the repeated numberings m chs. 1.3.4 26. The 
book is composed of writings from the prophetic schools 
of J and E, and the Pnestly school of P. One passage 
is from D — 21®®'3®=Dt 31-®. A nunute analysis of 
the sources, not only distinguishing J, E, and P, but 
also separating the different strata of P, is necessary for 
a full understanding of the book. The present article, 
however, can only accept in broad outline the results 
reached by scholars. The reader is referred to The 
Hexateuch ed. by Carpenter and Battersby, the art. 
‘Numbers’ by the latter in Hastings’ DB iii., and 
Gray’s Com. on Numbers. 

2. Although the narrative begins at Sinai and ends 
in Moab, the penod of the 40 years’ wanderings is a blank, 
and the events are confined to the two periods before 
and after it. The book consists of three parts: 1-10^®, 
10“-219, 2pa-36“. 

A. 1^-101®. Ordinances at Sinai.— The section is 
entirely from P. 

Contents. — Chs. 1-4: (a) The census; (6) arrangement 
of the camp; (c) functions of the Levites. Chs. 5. 6: 
Laws concerning (d) three unclean classes of persons 
who must be excluded from the camp (5^-®); (e) some 
priestly dues (®-i®); (/) the ordeal of jealousy (“-si); 
(g) the law of the Nazirite (6i'2i); (h) the priests’ formulas 
of blessing ( 22 - 27 ). (i) ch. 7: The offerings (identical 
in each case) of the twelve tribal princes. (J) Ch. 8i-®: 
The golden lampstand. (k) Ch. S®-®®; Dedication of the 
Levites, and age of their service. (1) Ch. 9i-“; The 
supplementary Passover, (m) Ch. Qi®-*®.. The cloud over 
the Tabernacle, (n) Ch. lOi-^®: The two silver trumpets. 

Notes. — ^Two passages in this section are retrospective, 
viz. 7 and 9i-“. The rest cover the last 19 days (li 10“) 
spent at Sinai. 

(a) The census is referred to by anticipation in Ex SQi* 38*®. 
The strange position of Gad in the lists ( 26) is explained 
by the position assigned to it in ch. 2, next to Reuben and 
Simeon on the S. of the camp. The figures of the census are 
artificial and impossible; they are investigated by Gray, 
Numbers, pp. 19-16. (6) The arrangement of the camp is 
based upon the same principle as that in the ideal picture of 
Ezekiel (ch. 48). (c) The Levites are instituted as a class of 
priests’ servants — a conception quite at variance with all 
earlier representations. They are accepted by in lieu of 
the firstborn of Israel. The transport duties of the three 
Levitical families, Kohath,Gershon,andMerari, are detailed. 
Notice that the period of service in 4®-®® differs from that in 
823-28. (rf) The three classes are dealt with in detail in 
Lv 13. 15 and Nu 19 re^ectively. (e) The section is supple- 
mentary to Lv 62®'®®. It deals with the cases in which the 
injured party is dead, and there is no next-of-kin. It further 
lays down that every sacred gift is to belong to the particular 
riest to whom it is paid, (f) A woman suspected by her 
usband of adultery which cannot be proved, is made to 
drink a potion which will be harmful if she is guilty, but will 
result in fruitfulness if she is innocent. This and the 
Nazirite vow (g) are instances of very ancient practices 
which have survived, in the form of law, only in P. (h) The 
priestly blessing is probably earlier in origin than P, and may 
have been used in the Temple before the Exile. Ps 67 appears 
to be influenced by it. (i) See Ex 26*1-^® 2720f ; (j) reads like 
a later expansion of the commands in chs. 3. 4. 

B. 1011-219. From Sinai to the desert W. of the 
'Arabah. 

Contents. — (a) 10“ P. The move to the Wilder- 
ness of Paran in marching order. (6) lO®®-®® J. De- 
parture from the mountain; Moses asked Hobab to 
accompany them. Words which Moses used to address 
to the ark. (c) lli-® E. Taberah. (d) ll®-» JTE. 
Kibroth-hattaavah; the 70 elders, Eldad and Medad; 
the quails; Hazeroth. (e) 12i*i® e. Aaron and 
Miriam attacked Moses; Miriam’s leprosy, (f) 12“ J. 
The move to the wilderness of Paran. (g) 13. 14 JBP. 
The sending of the spies; their evil report, and its 
sequel. 16 P. Laws concerning: (h) Meal-offerings 
and libations (i-“), (i) cake of first of ‘arisOOi 
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if) propitiation for sins of ignorance ( 22 -si), (Jfe) punish- 
ment for Sabbath-breaking ( 32 - 36 ), [i) tassels 
(m) 16 JEP. Rebellion of Korah (P) and of Dathan. 
Abiram, and On (JE). (n) 17 P. Aaron’s rod budded. 

( 0 ) 181-'^ P. Levites to be the priests’ servants, (p) 
188-32 p, Dues to the Levites. (q) 19 P. Ritual of 
the red cow, to remove defilement by the dead, (r) 
201-13 JEP The move to the Wilderness of Zin (P); 
Minam died at Kadesh (JE), want of water (JE); 
the sin of Moses and Aaron at Meribah (P). (s) 2014-21 

JE. Edom refused passage through their terntory. 
(f) 2022-29 P. Aaron died at Mt. Hor, and was succeeded 
by Eleazar. (u) 21i-3 JE. Hormah. (v) 2P-9 JEP. 
Departure from Mt. Hor (P); circmt round Edom; 
and the bronze serpent (JE), 

Notes. — (6) Hobab, not Heuel, is Moses* father-in-law; 
cf. Jg 411 (RVm). Hobab’s answer after v.® has been lost; 
but Jg 118 makes it probable that he consented to accompany 
them, (d) Into the story of the quails have been interpo- 
lated w.n^ 14^ , and also tneaccountof the elders ,w.i«* 24b-3o. 
Some think that the former should follow Ex 331-® and the 
latter Ex 33^-ii. narratives of JE and of P have 

been combined. In JE spies went to the S. of Canaan, as far 
as Hebron only. They brought back a cluster of grapes, 
and said that the land was fertile, but invincible with its 
giants and great cities. Caleb alone declared that they 
would be able to conquer it. The people determined to 
return to Egypt under another captain. Moses entreated 
J" not to smite them with pestilence. J" consented, but 
condemned all except Caleb to die in the wilderness. They 
were commanded to go by the Red Sea, whereupon they 
suddenly repented, and made an attack upon the Amalekites 
and Canaanites, but were repulsed with loss. In P, the 
spies, whose names are given, went through the whole of 
Canaan unmolested. They reported that the land was so 
barren [as it was m the days of P] that its inhabitants could 
not live. The people murmured, but Caleb and Joshua 
[here first mentioned in P] tried to encourage them. The 
glory of J^' appeared, and the people were condemned to 
wander 40 years, in which all over 20 yearn of age, except 
Caleb and Joshua, should die. (^) A scale of amounts of 
meal, oil, and wine to accompany various animals in sacrifice. 


meal. ‘Fust’ appears to refer to the first lump of dou^ 
made from the material, (m) Distinct incidents from JE 
and from P have been woven together. In JE a rebellion 
was raised by some Reubenites — ^Dathan, Abiram, and On — 
against the cml authority ^ Mps^war^d the 

then swallowed up in the earth. In P,^Korah’ with 250 
princes, who were representatives of all the secular tribes, 
rebelled against the claim for the special sanctity of the tribe 
of Levi. At J'^’s challenge they burned incense on censers in 
front of the Tabernacle; the whole congregation were present, 
and the glory of J" appeared. Moses told the mass of the 
people to depart from the Tabernacle, and the fire of J'^ 
devoured the 250 men. On the next day the people assembled* 
and murmured against Moses and Aaron. A plague began, 
which was checked by Aaron’s action in runmng among the 
people with a lighted censer. The superiority of the tribe 
of Levi was then vindicated by the budding of Aaron’s staff 
(ch. 17), and the dues to be paid to the Levites were laid 
down (ch. 18). Into P’s story, however, later passages have 
been interpolated (168*11 i6f 171 - 6 ) , which represent Korah’s 
company as LeviteSf who rebel ag^nst the claim of superior 
sanctity for the family of Aaron, (r) The events are at the 
end of the wandering, but no movements have been record- 
ed since the events brfore the 40 years (ch. 13). The diffi- 
culties with regard to Kadesh and the wanderings may be 
studied in Driver, DeuL pp. 31-33. The Meribah narrative 
in the present section is a combination of J and P. (A 
Meribah story from E is combined with a Massah story from 
J in Ex IT'-'^.) The sin of Moses and Aaron has not been 
fully preserved; v.i® relates only ill-temper (referred to in 
Ps 10632* ), thouj^ v.“ describes it as unbeKef, and 27^* as 
rebellion, (s) The sequel of this is 21**> “f. (jej) (u) Hormah 
is connected with fierem, * ban,’ because of the vow to destroy 
— ban— the Canaanite cities. The section appears to be 
misplaced, for it is difficult to understand why the Israelites 
should have turned away from Canaan immediately after 
such a striking victory, (r) The story was probably^ to 
explain the existence of the bronze serx>ent which Hezekiah 
afterwards destroyed: it is difficult to see how such a figure 
in bronze could have been manufactured in the desert with 
the rapid haste which the occasion would demand 
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C. 21*0-36. Marches and events E. of the ‘Arabah 
and the Jordan. 

Contents. — (o) 21 * 9-29 JEP. Itinerary, and two 
songs. (6) 2121-32 JE, Amorites refused passage 
and were defeated. Song of tnuraph. (c) 2133-36 d. 
Defeat of Og. (d) 22* P. Arnval at Moab. (e) 222-2426 
JE. Balaam. (/) 251-6 JE. Immorality and idolatry 
owing to seduction by the Moabite women; the worship 
of the Baal of Peor. ijg) 256 -is P. Perpetual pnest- 
hood promised to the line of Phinehas for his zeal in 
killing the Israelite and the Midianitess. (A) 26 P. 
The second census, (i) 271-11 P. Case arising out of 
the daughters of Zelophehad. (;) 2712-23 p. Moses 
bidden to prepare for death; Joshua appointed to 
succeed him. (fc) 28. 29 P. A scale of public offerings. 
(1) 30 P. Conditions of validity of a vow. (m) 31 P. 
The war with Midian. (n) 32 P. Gad and Reuben, 
and (J) Manasseh, settled on the E. of Jordan. ( 0 ) 
331-^9 P. Itinerary from Egypt to Moab. 3360-36 P. 
Laws relative to the settlement in Canaan, viz.: (p) 
3359 * 66 . Destruction of Canaamtish objects of worship, 
and division of land by lot. (?) 34i-i6. The boundaries 
of Canaan, (r) 3416 - 29 . Persons to superintend the 
allotment. (s)35i-8. Levitical cities. Cities of 

refuge, (u) Ch. 36. Heiresses (Zelophehad’s daughters) 
not to marry outside their own tribe. 

Notes — (a) w.i®* u* P take the Israelites from Mt. Hor 
strai^t to a point on^the^.^ * Ar^ah, apj^renti^dis- 

Vv.iib- 20 %; contain places on the north'V^rd march from 
Ezion-geber on the Gulf of Akabah; Dt lO®-® gives the previous 
march southward from Kadesh. ( 6 ) The last clause of the 
song (29®) may be a gloss. The whole interpretation of the 
song depends upon its presence or absence (see Gray on the 
passage), (c) Practically identical with Dt 3* -3; the only 
passage from D in the book. (?) The introduction of a 
Midianitess can hardly have occurred in Moab. The mention 
of foreim wives in v.i may have caused the passage to be 
placed here. The narrative is only partially preserved, for 
nothing is said of the sending of ‘ the plague ’ ( 8 * ) . (j) Vv .12 w 
are closely related to Dt 32*8-50; whether they are incorpo- 
rated in, or derived from, Dt. is uncertain, (k) The scale 
of offerings incidentally contains a list of the fixed feasts Ci* 
sacred seasons, viz. Sabbath (28®*0 . New Moon (H), Passover 
(18), Unleavened Cakes (n). Feast of Weeks ( 2 ®), Feast of 
Trumpets (29*), Day of Atonement (t), Feast of Booths (*2-38). 
(0 These are concerned chiefly with women’s vows, which 
are treated nowhere else, (m) The story is of the nature of 
a midrash] the numbers of tne Israelites, and of the slain 
and the spoils, are artificial; nothing is said of the march to 
Midian, or of the place of fighting. The narrative appears 
mainly intended to illustrate the rules of the distribution of 
booty (26-30)^ and the removal of uncleanness by contact 
with the dead (i9-24) . ( 7 ^) The term ‘ Gilead ’ is veiy elastic. 
In !• 29 it refers to land souJt of the Jabbok, but in 39 to land 
ruyrth of it, while in Jos 229- 13 it covers the whole land E. of 
the Jordan. The towns assigned to Reuben and Gad conflict 
with P’s theory in Jos IS*®-®*, which is represented in most 
maps of Palestine, according to which Gad is to the north 
and Reuben to the south of the N. end of the Dead Sea. In 
the present passage the towns of Reuben lie between Gadite 
towns situated to theN.audtheS. ofithem. Vv.M-ts (J)repre- 
s^t theManassite settlement on the W.of Jordan as older than 
that on the E. The verses areafragrnent, similarto Jg 1 and 
the older parts of Joshua. M The itinerary falls into four 
parts: 6 - 16 , Rameses to the wildemess of Sinai; *6-38, thence 
to Ezion-geber on the E. arm of the Red Sea; 38, thence to 
]^desh = wildemess of Zin (one stage of 70iniles); 
thence to the steppes of Moab. (p) The objects mentionea 
are ‘ figured stones’ (if that is the right rendering; Lv 26* 
only) , molten images, and ‘ high places.’ (?) The boundaries 
are ideal, at least on the west, for the Israelites never 
occupied a spot on the coast until Simon Maccabseus cap- 
tured Joppa (1 Mac 146). (s) The Levites receive 48 plots 
of land, each of about 207 acres, and containing a town and 
pasture land. Jos 21 states the number of plots allotted in 
each tnbe. Like Ezekiel’s scheme (488-1^), the arrangement 
is purdy ide^ — ^for (1) in a mountainous coimtiy like 
Fafestme plots of 207 acres would be impossible; (2) earlier 
writings show that Levites had no landed property, but were 
commended to the charity of the rest of Israel; (3) priests 
are found living in such towns as Nob^ Shiloh, and Bethel, 
which axe not in the list of Levitical cities. (0 The earlier 
laws of asylum are given in Ex 21i*-w, Dt 19i-i3; tbe itirdosh 
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ment of the procedure is noteworthy, (u) A supplement to 
271-“. 

3. Broadly speaking, the value of JE’s narratives 
hes m their portrayal of character, that of P’s m its 
embodiment of ecclesiastical ideas. In JE the character 
of Moses is strongly marked, in its strength and its 
occasional weakness, e.g. his humble piety (123), lus trust 
in J" (1029-33), his faithfulness to and intimacy with 
Him (126-8), his affection for his people (ll® 2V), 
his generosity and public spirit (1127-29 12); and with 
this his despondency (llio-^s) and provocation by the 
people (parts of 20i-i3). And no less vivid is the 
portrayal of the character of the people — their dishke 
of restraint, their selfish murmunngs, their vehement 
repentance followed by wilful self-assertion. The 
narratives of JE were not compiled for the sake of 
recording history; the compiler was a prophet with 
a keen sense of the religious meamng of history. And 
his view of personal character revealed m events is not 
an incidental, but a pnmary, element in his work. 
And side by side with this is his conception of the 
relation between J" and Israel. J", as Israel’s only 
God, commands every action and step in the drama, 
and obedience to Him is followed by prosperity, while 
disobedience always bnngs trouble. 

The spontaneity and simplicity of the earlier narra- 
tives are in marked contrast with the artificial idealism of 
P. The wn tings which we know collectively as P extend 
over centunes, but they were one and all the work of 
ecclesiastics. Narratives and laws ahke were methods 
of representing the hierocratic conditions either actually 
prevalent after the Exile, or contemplated by the wnters 
as desirable. Ecclesiasticism entered also into their 
conceptions of In early days any man might 
‘meet* with J" and inquire of Him at the Tent, which 
was pitched outside the camp (Ex 332-n E). But now 
the presence of J" is protected from pollution by the 
sacred barrier of the pnests and Levites, ‘that there 
be no wrath upon the congregation’ (Nu I®®). Real 
matters of abiding consequence to man— sin, and J^’s 
attitude towards it, and the means of forgiveness — 
are hardly touched. And if this description seems to 
leave in P little of spiritual value, it must be answered 
that its value lies partly in the very evidence that it 
affords of the deadening influence produced upon 
spiritual life, and even upon literary art, by a narrow 


ecclesiasticism which has itself as its only aim. The age 
and the wntings of the Pnestly school are an invaluable 
background, to show up all the more clearly the bnght- 
ness of the age which followed it, when umversal approach 
to God was thrown open by ‘ another pnest, who hath 
been made, not after the law of a carnal commandment, 
but after the power of an indissoluble hfe’ (He 7^3^ ). 

A. H. M‘Neilb. 

NUMENIUS. — One of an embassy sent (c. b . c . 144) 
by the Jews to Rome and Sparta (1 Mac 121-18). He 
visited Rome on a similar errand a few years later 
(1 Mac 1424 15«-24). 

NUN.— The fourteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 14th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. 

NUN.— The father of Joshua (Ex 33ii, Nu IHs. 
Jos H etc.). 

NURSE. — Healthy women among the Hebrews m 
ancient times were accustomed to suckle their own 
children (Gn 217). As in Palestine to-day, the child^ 
was suckled for a long time, sometimes as much as* 
three years (1 S 123^ , 2 Mac 727). Weamng was the 
occasion of a joyful feast (Gn 218, 1 S 121). But the 
nurse was also found in olden times in Israel, and was 
often held in great affection and honour (Gn 2469 SS®, 
Ex 27, 2 K 112, Is 4923, 1 Th 27). The nurse, wiSneqeth, 
must be distinguished from the *dmeneth, tr. ‘nurse’ in 
Ru 416, 2 S 44, which means the attendant in charge of 
the child. W. Ewing. 

NUTS.— 1. *egdz (Ca 6“), without doubt the fruit 
of the walnut-tree (Juglans regia), called to-day in 
Arab. jam. 2. botnlm (Gn 43ii) means pistachio nuts, 
the fruit of Pistacia vera, a tree widely cultivated in 
Palestine. The nuts, known in Arab, as fistuq, are 
very great favourites; they are eaten raw, and also 
made into various sweets and confectionery. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

NYMPHA(S). — Aninfluential Colossian Christian (Col 
4“). His house was used as a meeting-place for Chris- 
tians. The question of the correct reading is a difficult 
one, and it is uncertain whether it should be Nymphas 
or Nympha, a man or a woman. Nothing further is 
known of the person named. Moblet Stevenson. 
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OAK.- 


(1) *SlSh, Gn 354, Jg m 19. 2 S 18»f 1 k 1314. 

1 Oh 1012, Is 130, Ezk 613, Hos 4i3; (Vale of) Elah’ (RVm 
‘terebinth’l, 1 S I72 i» 219, Is [AV ‘teil tree*]; 'mh 
elsewhere always tr. ‘oak’ [RVm ‘terebinth’]; 'alldh, a 
slii^t variant, Jos 2426. 

2 ’ellm, perhaps pi. of Udh, Is 129, ‘oaks’ [RVm ‘tere- 
binths’] 676 [AV ‘idols,’ mg. ‘oaks,’ RV ‘oaks’] 613 ‘trees.’ 
The meaning of *ellm in Ezk 31i4 is obscure, if the text be 
correct. These words, *eldh, *aUdh, and ’elim, all apparently 
refer to the terebinth (wh. see), 

3. *dUdn, cannot be thesameas 'eldh, because it occurs with 
it in Is 613, Hos 41®; see also Gn 353, Is 44i4, Am 29. In 
Is 213, Ezk 279, Zee 11® the ^aUonlm (‘oaks’) of Bashan are 
mentioned. In Jos 19*3 (AV) 'allbn is treated as a proper 
name. 


4. probably merely a variation of 'oKon, is in Gn 128 
I318 141* 181, Dt 11*0, Jg 411 96 S7 1 s 108 (AV) tr. ‘plain’ or 
‘plains,’ but in RV ‘oak’ or oaks,’ mg. terebinth’ or 
tezebinths.’ ’aZZon and *eldn apparently refer to the oak. 


Oaks have always been relatively plentiful in Palestine* 
Even to-day, in spite of the most reckless destruction! 


groves of oaks survive on Carmel, Tabor, around 
Banias, and in ancient Bashan; while whole miles of 
country are covered with shrub-like oaks produced from 
the roots of trees destroyed every few years for fuel. 
Among the nine recognized varieties of oak in Syria, 
the evergreen Quercus coedfera or ‘holm oak’ is the 
finest — ^it IS often 30 to 35 feet high. Its preservation 
is usually due to its being situated at some sacred wdy, 
*Abraham*s oak’ at Hebron is of tins kind. Other 
common oaks are the Valonia oak (Q. Mgilops), which 
has large acorns with prickly cups, much valued for 
dyeing; and the Oriental gall oak (0. cerris), a compara- 
tively insignificant tree, especially noticeable for the 
variety of galls which grow on it. Both these latter 
are deciduous, the leaves falhng from late autumn to 
early spring. Oak wood is used for tanning skin bottles 
and also as fuel, while the acorn cups of the Valonia 
oak and the galls of the various oak trees are both 
important articles of commerce in N. Syria. 

E. W, G. Masterman. 

OAR.— See Ships and Boats. 
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OATHS. — How the need of oaths must first have 
arisen can be seen in such a passage as Ex 22^® 

‘ If a man deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or an ox, 
or a sheep, or a beast, to keep; and it die, or be hurt, or 
driven away, no man seeing it: the oath of the Lord 
shall be between them both, whether he hath not put 
his hand unto his neighbour’s goods; and the owner 
thereof shall accept it, and he shall not make restitution * 
As there is no witness to substantiate the innocence or 
prove the guilt of the suspected person — no man seeing 
it— God is called to witness. An oath is really a con- 
ditional curse, which a man calls down upon himself 
from God, in the case of his not speaking the truth or 
not keeping a promise. The use of oaths was not 
restricted to judicial procedure, but was also connected 
with a variety of everyday matters; to swear by the 
name of Jahweh was regarded as a sign of loyalty to 
Him (cf. Is 48S Jer 12« Dt 6»3). 

'There are two words in Hebrew for an oath: (1) sKebu'ah, 
which comes from the same root as the word for ‘seven’ 
(sheba'); the Heb. word for ‘to swear’ comes likewise 
from the same root, and means literally ‘to come under 
the influence of seven things.’ Seven was the most sacred 
number among the Hebrews (cf. shdbua\ ‘week’ of seven 
days), and among the Semites generally. Among the 
Babylonians the seven planets each represented a god. 
Originally, therefore, there must have been a direct con- 
nexion between this sacred number and the oath. (2) 
^dlah, which, strictly speaking, means a ‘ curse,’ and was a 
stronger form of oath. The combination of both words 
was used on especially solemn occasions, e.g. Nu 5^ (cf. 
Mt 26^2 of Peter’s denial). 

There were various forms used in taking an oath, 
e.g. ‘God do so to me and more also if . . .’ (1 K 2^); 
the punishment called down in the case of the oath not 
being observed is left indeterminate in this form; this 
is to be explained from the fact that there was a fear 
lest the mention of the curse should ipso facto bring it 
to pass; it is a remnant of ammistic conceptions (f e. 
there was the fear that a demon might think his services 
were required). In later times, however, the nature of 
the curse is sometimes mentioned, e.g. ‘ . . . saying. The 
Lord make thee like Zedekiah and like Ahab,'whom the 
king of Babylon roasted in the fire’ . . . (Jer 29^2; 
cf. Is 651®, 2ec S^®). Another form was: ‘God is 
witness betwixt me and thee’ (Gn 31®®), or, ‘The Lord 
be a true and faithful witness amongst us, if . . 
(Jer 42®); a more common form is: ‘As the Lord 
liveth’ (Jg 813). which is sometimes varied by the 
addition of a reference to the person to whom the oath 
was made: ‘As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth’ 
(IS 20®, cf. 2 S 1521). Another form was: ‘God . . . 
judge between us ’ (Gn 31®®). God Himself is conceived 
of as taking oaths; ‘By myself have I sworn . . 
(Gn 221®). The usual gesture in taking an oath was to 
raise the arm towards heaven (Dt 32^®, Dn 12^, the 
motive being to point to the dwelling-place of God; 
to ‘raise the hand’ became an expression for ‘to swear* 
(Ex 6®, Nu 14®®). Another gesture is referred to in 
Gn 24® 47»3, viz. putting the hand under the thigh; the 
organ of generation was regarded as peculiarly holy by 
the Hebrews. 

With regard to the breaking of an oath see Lv fii-^; 
and for the use of oaths in ratifying a covenant see 
Gn 21*7-31 26®® 31®®* Jos Qi®, 2 K UK 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

OBADIAH is a name of a type common among the 
Semitic peoples; it occurs frequently in the OT, for 
the most part as the name of persons of whom little or 
nothing is known. It has also been found on an ancient 
Hebrew seal. For the meaning of the name, ‘ servant of 
Jahweh,’ see art. Servant op the Lord, § 2. The 
different persons thus named are — ^1. The author of 
the Vision of Obadiah: see following article. 2, Ahab’s 
steward, the protector of Jahweh’s prophets against 
Jezebel (1 K 18®-i®). This person lived in the 9th cent. 
».c. 3. A descendant of Saul (1 Oh 8®®), who lived, to 
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judge from his position in the genealogy, about b.c. 700. 
On the probable genuineness of the genealogy see 
G B. Gray, Studies in Heb. Proper Names, p. 241 f. 
4. An Issachante (1 Oh 7®). 6. A descendant of David 
in the 5th cent, b c., if the Hebrew text (1 Ch 3®!) 
correctly makes him a grandson of Zerubbabel, but in the 
4th if the LXX is nght and he belonged to the sixth 
generation after Zerubbabel. 6. The head of a family 
who returned with Ezra (Ezra 8® =Abadias of 1 Es 8®®). 

7. A priestly contemporary of Nehemiah (Neh 10®). 

8. A door-keeper (Neh 12®®). 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. Various 

persons m the genealogies or stories of the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 9« [=Abda, Neh IVq 12® 271®, 2 Ch 17^ 341®). 
On the Chronicler’s use of such names, see G. B. Gray, 
op. dt., pp. 170-190. G. B. Gray. 

OBADIAH, BOOK OP. — The questions as to the 
ongin and interpretation of this, the shortest book 
of the OT, are numerous and difficult. The title describes 
the book as ‘a vision’ (cf. Is IS Nah 1^) and ascribes it 
to Obadiah. Obadiah is one of the commonest of 
Hebrew names, and occurs both before and after the 
Exile: see preceding article. Some fruitless attempts 
have been made to identify the author of the book with 
one or other of the persons of the same name mentioned 
in the OT. 

The book of Obadiah stands fourth in order (in the 
Greek version, fifth) of the prophets whose works were 
collected and edited in (probably) the 3rd cent, b.c.; 
the collection since the beginning of the 2nd cent. b.c. 
has been known as ‘The Twelve’ (see Canon op OT; 
cf. Micah[Bk 0 T],adinit). By the place which he gave 
this small book in his collection the editor perhaps in- 
tended to indicate his belief that it was of early, i.e. 
pre-exilic, origin. But the belief of an editor of the 3rd 
cent. B.c is not good evidence that a book was written 
earlier than the 6th century. The relative probabilities 
of the different theories of its origin must be judged 
by internal evidence; this, unfortunately, is itself un- 
certain on account of ambiguities of expression. 

It will be convenient to state first what appears on 
the whole the most probable theory, and then to 
mention more briefly one or two others. 

The book contains two themes: (1) a prophetic 
interpretation of an overwhelming disaster which has 
already befallen Edom (vv.i'7. lo-u isb); ( 2 ) a prediction 
of a universal judgment and specifically of judgment on 
Edom which is now imminent (w.®- ® i®*- i®*®i). 

1. The prophetic interpretation of Edom's faU . — ^Tbe 
prophet describes the complete conquest of the Edomites 
and their expulsion from their land (v.*) by a number of 
nations (v.D once their friends and allies (v.*). In this 
calamity the writer sees Jahweh's judgment on Edom for 
gloating over the fall of the Jews — described as Edom’s 
brother (v.^®) — and participating with foreign and alien 
enemies (v.“) in the infliction of injuries on them. This 
interpretation is stated in simple and direct terms in 
vv.io- 11 , and dramatically in vv where the writer, 
throwing himself back to the time of the Edomites’ 
iU-treatment of the Jews, adjures' them not to do 
the things they actually did. The section closes with the 
effective assertion of the retributive character of the 
disasters that had befallen Edom and still affect it — 
*As thou hast done, is it done unto thee; thy dealing 
returns upon thine own head* (v.i®i>). 

The verses thus summarized have these points in 
common: (a) the tenses are historical except in v.^® 
(‘shame doth cover thee, and thou art cut off for ever*) 
and v.i®^, which may be rendered as presents, and inter- 
preted as at the end of the preceding paragraph; and 
(6) after v.i, where Edom, in the present text, is spoken of 
in the 3rd person, Edom is throughout addressed in the 
2nd pers. sing. Among these verses are now interspersed 
others, — v.«, which speaks of Esau («sEdom) in the 
3rd person (pi. in clause a, sing, in h) and which may he 
an aside in the midst of the address, but is more probably 
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en Interpolation; and vv » ® (together with the last 
clause of rJ), which speak of Edom in the 3rd person 
and unmistakably regard the disaster as still future, 
these verses are best regarded as an addition by an 
editor who wished the prophetic interpretation of past 
fact to be read as a prophetic description of the future. 

If now vv.i-’ (or vv.^-^ 7) lo-u isb^ which are held 
together by the common features just noticed, be a unity, 
the prophecy is later than b.c 586, for v.“ cannot well 
be interpreted by any other disaster than the destruction 
of Jerusalem in that year. The prophecy also appears 
in vv 8 ’’ to allude to the extrusion of the Edomites from 
ancient Edom owing to the northward movement of 
Arabs — people who had often satisfied themselves with 
plundering expeditions (cf. v.®), but now permanently 
evicted settled populations from their lands (cf v 7). 
This northward movement was already threatemng 
at the beginning of the 6th cent, b.c (Ezk 25^ s i®); 
before b.c. 312, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus, Arabs 
had occupied Petra, the ancient capital of Edom. Be- 
tween those two dates, perhaps in the first half of the 
5th cent. b.c. (cf. Mai the prophecy appears to 
have been wntten. 

2. The prediction of universal judgmeTii . — In contrast 
with vv.^-7- the tenses in vv “.21 are consist- 
ently imperfects (naturally suggesting the future), the 
persons addressed (2nd pi.) are Israehtes, not Edomites, 
and Edom is referred to in the 3rd person. The prophecy 
predicts as imminent: (a) a umversal judgment (vv.“a 
in which the annihilation of Edom by the Jews (not 
[nomadic] nations as in vv. 1 s- and Israehtes forms an 
episode which is specially described (v.^®), and (6) the 
restoration of the exiles alike of the Northern and of the 
Southern Kingdom (v.^®, cf. v.^’), who are to re-occupy 
the whole of their ancient terntory — the Negeb in the 
S,, the Shephglah in the W , Ephraim to the N., Gilead 
in the E. (v.i®, wliich after elimination of glosses reads, 
‘And they shall possess the Negeb and the ShephSlah, 
and the field of Ephraim and Gilead’); in particular, 
the Israelites will re-occupy as far N. as Zarephath 
(near Tsnre), and the Jews as far south as the Negeb 
(v,2®). The prophecy closes with the announcement of 
Jahweh’s reign from Zion (v.^i). 

The prediction (vv.^®** scarcely appears to be the 
original and immediate continuation of the former part 
of the chapter, but is, like vv.® a subsequent addition. 
The theory of the origin and interpretation of the book 
j'ust described is substantially that of Wellhausen; it 
has been adopted in the main by Nowack and Marti; 
and, so far as the separation of vv.“-2i (with 15^) from 
the rest of the chapter is concerned, and the assignment 
of the whole to a date after the Exile, by Cheyne {EBi), 

One fact has appeared to many scholars an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of assigning the whole book to a 
date after 586. It is admitted by all that the resem- 
blances between Ob * and Jer 49^^-^®* ^ are 

so close as to imply the literary dependence of one of 
the two passages on the other; it is further admitted 
by most, and should be admitted, that the common 
matter is in its more original form in Obadiah, and 
that therefore so much at least of Obadiah is prior to 
Jer and therefore prior to the year b c. 

604, if the theory that was commonly held with regard to 
the date of Jer 46-49 be admitted. But of recent years 
many have questioned whether Jer 46-49, at least in its 
present form, is the work of Jeremiah at all, and conse- 
quently whether it was necessarily written before 586. 

If the argument that Ob ® is pre-exilic be accepted, 
it is necessary to account for what are now generally 
admitted to be the allusions to the events of 586 in 
Ob This has been done by assuming that Ob. and 
Jer. alike quote from a pre-exilic prophecy, but that 
Obadiah himself prophesied after b.c. 686. As to the 
amount of matter cited by Obadiah, scholars differ; 
e.g. Driver considers that Ob is derived from the old 
prophecy; G, k. Smith, that vv. are quotations, 
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but that v.^ which he admits presupposes later conditions, 
is by Obadiah himself. The weakness of these theories 
hes in the fact that the distribution of the parts to the 
two authors does not follow the concrete differences of 
style indicated above, and that v ? either receives no 
adequate interpretation, or is torn away from v.s, with 
which it certainly seems closely connected. As to the 
more precise date of vv.^*® (i®) or so much of the verses 
as may be pre-exilic, no agreement has been reached 
among those who hold them to be pre-exilic; no known 
circumstances explain the allusions. It is also very 
uncertain whether any inference can safely be drawn 
from the allusion to Sepharad (wh. see) in v.®®. 

For further discussion of many details, some of which 
have of necessity been left unmentioned here,^and for an 
account of other theories as well as those described above, 
the English reader will best consult Driver, LOT; G. A. 
Smith, Book of the Twelve, ii. 163-184 (with a cntical trans- 
lation), Selbie’s art in Hastings’ DB, and Cheyne’s in EBi. 

G. B. Gray. 

OBAL (Gn 10“).— See Ebal, No. 1. 

OBDIA (1 Es 5“)»Habaiali Ezr 2®^ Hobaiab 
Neh 7“. 

OBED. — 1. The son of Boaz and Ruth, the father 
of Jesse and grandfather of David (Ru 4^0, and an 
ancestor of our Lord (Mt 1®, Lk 3“). 2. A descendant 
of Sheshan (1 Ch 237ff ) 3. One of David's heroes 

(1 Ch 11<7). 4. A son of Shemaiah (1 Ch 267), 5. 
The father of Azariah (2 Ch 230* 

OBED -EDOM. — 1. A Philistine, a native of Gath, 
who lived in or near Jerusalem. In his house David 
deposited the ark after the death of Uzzah, and here 
it remained three months, bringing a blessing by its 
presence (2 S 6i®^ , 1 Ch 13“). It is in all probability 
the same 0. that appears as — 2. The eponym of a family 
of door-keepers in the Temple (1 Ch 16“ “ 16“ 26® 

8 2 Ch 2524) 3. The eponym of a post-exilic family 

of singers (1 Ch 152^ 16®). 

OBEDIENCE. — Occasionally this word occurs in 
Scripture to express the duty of one person to another, 
as in Dt 21“- 2 S 22«, 2 Th 3“, Ph 2“, Eph 6i- «, 

1 P 3®. Much more frequently it expresses the duty of 
man to God (1 S I622, Jer 117, jn 141®- 23). The spirit 
of obedience is the primal and indispensable require- 
ment for acceptance by the Father. The Son of God 
Himself was made perfect through obedience (He 6*), 
and only thus. It was the motto of His earthly life, 
'I am come to do thy will, O God* (He 107). The one 
lesson of the life of Jesus is the one lesson of the word of 
God from first to last — God must be obeyed. Absolute 
obedience was essential to the fulfilment of His mission. 
Absolute obedience is essential to our own salvation. 
Having learned obedience, He became a Saviour to those 
who obey (He 5®). Obedience is as necessary with us 
as it was with Him. Obedience is as possible with us 
as it was with Him. For He is able to work in us now 
the very same mind that was in Him, the same disposi- 
tion and spirit He had upon earth. D. A. Hayes, 

OBEISANCE. — Obeisance is obedience (coming into 
Eng. through the French). It occurs only in the 
phrases ‘do obeisance* and ‘make obeisance,* and only 
in the OT. The meaning of the Heb. so translated 
is to prostrate oneself in token of reverence or for 
worship. 

OBEXiXSE.— See Pi llar , 2 (c). 

OBETH (1 Es 832) «:Ebed, Ezr 8®. 

OBIL. — The overseer of David’s camels (1 Ch 27*®). 

OBLATION. — See Sacrifice and Offering. 

OBOTH. — A ‘station* of the children of Israel 
(Nu 21“- 33"0* Nothing definite is known as to 

its position. 

OBSERVE. — Mk 62® ‘Herod feared John, knowing 
that he was a just man and an holy, and observed him.* 
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The meaning of the Eng. word ‘observed’ is ‘rever- 
enced.’ Tindale’s translation is ‘gave him reverence.’ 
Of. Shaks 2 Henry 17. iv. iv. 30, ‘he is gracious, if 
he be observed ’ But the more probable meaning of 
the Greek is ‘protected him,’ or, as RV, ‘kept him safe.’ 

OCCUPY.— The ' occupier ’ of Ezk 272^ is a ‘ trader,’ and 
‘to occupy ’ (Ezk 279, x.k 19^3) jg • trade.’ The original 
meamng of the Eng. word is to be engaged in anything. 

OCHIELUS (1 Es 19) =Jeiel, 2 Ch SS®. 

OCHRAN.— Father of Pagiel (Nu 2*7 772. ” lO**)- 

OCIDELUS (1 Es 922) «= Jozabad in Ezr IO22. 

OCINA. — ^Taking the towns mentioned in order as 
feanng the advance of Holofernes (Jth 228), Sidon and 
Tyre are well known. With some certainty Sur may 
be identified with XJmm elr^^Amud^ S. of IskanderUna, 
which seems to have been formerly called Turdn. The 
next step takes us naturally to Acre, in later times known 
as Accon, in which we may find an echo of the earlier 
Oana. W. Ewing. 

ODED. — 1. The father of the prophet Azariah (2 Ch 
15^). In v.« * Oded ’ of MT is a mistake (through wrong 
marginal gloss or otherwise) for ‘ Azariah . ’ 2 . A prophet 
who successfully protested against the proposal to 
enslave Judahites (2 Ch 28*®-)- 

ODOMERA. — A chief, slain by Jonathan (1 Mac 9“). 

OP. — As already noted, under By, the prep, ‘of’ is 
generally used in AV for the agent, as Mt 2^® ‘ He was 
mocked of the wise men.’ But there are other obsolete 
or archaic uses of ‘of,’ which should be carefully ob- 
served. Thus (1) it sometimes means from (the proper 
meaning of the A.S. ‘of’), as Mk 11* ‘Others cut down 
branches of the trees,’ Jn 15^* ‘All things that I have 
heard of my Father,* Jn 16^* ‘He shall not speak of 
himself’; (2) concerning, as Ac 52® ‘They doubted of 
them, whereunto this would grow,’ Mt 18^* ‘ He rejoiceth 
more of that sheep than of the ninety and nine,’ Jn 2^7 
'The zeal of thine house’, (3) with, Ca 2* ‘I am sick 
of love.' 

OPFEKOE. — The Greek word skandalon is properly 
used of a ‘stick in a trap on which the bait is placed, 
and which, when touched by the animal, spnngs up 
and shuts the trap’ (Liddell and Scott). The word is 
used by Christ (Mt 18^ Lk 17^) of offences in the form 
of hindrances to the faith of believers, especially of 
Christ’s little ones. The context makes it dear what 
kind of stumbling-blocks are referred to. In the corre- 
sponding passage in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 
529. SO; cf. Mk *’’) the right eye and nght hand are 
given as instances of the kind of offences that may arise. 
The members here cited are not only in themselves 
good and serviceable, but necessary, though they are 
capable, in certain drcumstances, of becoming the 
occasion of sin to us. In the same way the Christian 
may find pursmts and pleasures, which in themselves 
are innocent, bringing unexpected temptations and 
involving him in sin. The possible applications of this 
are numerous, whether the warning be referred to 
artistic gifts (the ‘hand’ and ‘eye’), or abuses of certain 
kinds of food and drink, or any other drcumstances 
which may lead a man from the higher life or divert 
him from his aims. All these may be compared to the 
stumbling-blocks which cause a man to fall. Such 
things must be dispensed with, for the sake of entering 
the ‘eternal life,’ which is the Christian man’s goal. 

T. A. Moxon. 

OFFERING.— See Sacrifice and Offering. 

OFFICER.— By this somewhat indefinite expression 
are rendered some eight or ten different Heb. and Gr. 
words, several of which seem to have had an equally wide 
application. Of the Heb. words the commonest is 
shOtSr, from a root which in Assyrian means ‘to wnte.* 
The shUtSr, accordingly, was originally, it would seem, a 
subordinate official attached to the higher military. 


cml, and judicial officers of the State for secretarial 
purposes (see Driver’s summary of their duties in his 
Com. on Dt l^®). In the narrative of the oppression of 
the Hebrews m Egypt, the ‘officers’ are the Hebrew 
subordinates of the Egyptian taskmasters (see Ex 5^*); 
one of their duties, it may be assumed, was to keep 
account of the tale of bricks made by each of their 
compatriots. 

In Gn 37“ and elsewhere ‘ officer ’ is the tr. of the usual 
word for ‘eunuch* (wh. see), but, as 39^ shows, the 
original isdris) must here signify, more generally, a 
court official. Still another word, rendered ‘officer’ m 
1 K 45- etc., denotes the heads of the twelve administra- 
tive districts into which Solomon divided his kingdom, 
corresponding somewhat to the ‘ collectors ’ in our Indian 
administration. 

In NT ‘officer’ is, with one exception (Lk 125*), the 
tr. of a Gr. word of equally wide application. In the 
account of our Lord’s betrayal and capture the ‘officers' 
are members of the Temple pohce (Jn 7*2 etc.), as also 
m the account of the imprisonment of Peter and John 
(Ac 522' 26; cf. 40. The same word is elsewhere rendered 
‘ minister, ’ either in the more general sense of ‘ attendant ’ 
(so Ac 13* RV), or in the special sense of the ‘minister’ 
(RV ‘attendant’) or officer of the Jewish synagogue 
(Lk 42®), for whom see Synagogue. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

OG. — The king of Bashan, who, with his children 
and people, was defeated and destroyed by the Israehtes 
at Edrei, directly after the defeat of Sihon. His rule 
extended over sixty cities, of which the two chief were 
Ashtaroth and Edrei (Jos 12®). The whole of his king- 
dom was assigned to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and 
half-Manasseh (Dt Nu 32“; see also Dt 1® 4®'' 
31®, Jos 2^9 9^9 13^2. 80). The conquest of this powerful 
giant king lingered long in the imagination of the 
Israelites as one of the chief exploits of the conquest 
(Ps 135“ 13629). The impression of the gigantic stature 
of Og is corroborated by the writer of Dt 3“, who speaks 
of the huge ‘ iron bedstead ’ (or sarcophagus) belonging to 
him. According to the measurements there given, 
this sarcophagus was nine cubits long and four cubits 
broad. It is, however, impossible to estimate his stature 
from these dimensions, owing to the tendency to build 
tombs unnecessarily large in order to leave an impression 
of superhuman stature. The ‘ iron ’ of which the sarcoph- 
agus was made, probably means black basalt. Many 
basaltic sarcophagi have been found on the east of the 
Jordan. T. A. Moxon. 

OHAD. — A son of Simeon (Gn 46^®, Ex 6^*). 

OHEL. — A son of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3®® [text doubtful]. 

OHOLAH AND OHOLIBAH (AV Aholahi Akolibah). 
— ^Two sisters who were harlots (Ezk 23). The words 
appear to mean ‘ tent * and ‘tent in her,* the allusion being 
to the tents used for idolatrous purposes. The passage 
is figurative, the two harlots representing, the one 
Samaria and the other Jerusalem. Though both were 
wedded to Jehovah, they were seduced by the gallant 
officers of the East, Samaria being led astray by Assyria 
and Jerusalem by Babylon. The whole of the allegory 
is a continuation of ideas already expounded in chs. 
16 and 20, and is intended as a rebuke against Israel 
for her fondness for alliances with the great Oriental 
empires, which was the occasion of new forms and 
developments of idolatry. The main idea of the allegory 
seems to have been borrowed from Jer 3*’“. 

T. A. Moxon. 

OHOLIAB (AV Aholiab).— The chief assistant of 
Bezalel (Ex 31* 35*® 36“ 2 3825). 

OHOLIBAH (AV Aholibah).— See Oholah. 

OHOLIBAJHAH (AVAholibamah).— 1. One of Esau's 
wives (Gn SS®- i®- **• **) . 2. An Edomite ‘ duke ’ (Gn 36®D* 

OIL. — ^With one exception (Est 2^^ ‘oil of myrrh’) all 
the Scripture references to oil are to ‘olive oil/ as it is 
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expressly termed in Ex 2720 , Lv 24® etc., according to 
the more coriect rendering of RV. Considering how 
very numerous these references are — some two hundred 
in all — it IS surprising that there should be so few that 
throw hght on the methods adopted in the preparation 
of this indispensable product of the olive tree 

1. Preparation of oil . — By combining these meagre 
references with the fuller data of the Mishna, as illus- 
trated by the actual remains of oil-presses, either still 
above ground or recently recovered from the soil of 
Palestine, it is possible to follow with some minuteness 
the principal methods adopted. The olives were either 
shaken from the tree or beaten down by striking the 
branches with a light pole, as illustrated on Greek vases 
(lUust. in Vigouroux, Diet, de la Bible, art. ‘Huile’). 
The latter method supplies Isaiah with a pathetic 
figure of Israel (17« RVm). 

The finest quahty of oil was got by selecting the best 
bernes before they were fully ripe. These were pounded 
in a mortar, after which the pulp was poured into a 
basket of rushes or wickerwork. From this, as a strainer, 
the liquid was allowed to run off into a receiving vessel. 
After the oil had floated and been punfied, it formed 
* beaten oil,* such as had to be provided for the light- 
ing of the Tabernacle (Ex 2720 , Lv 24^; cf. 1 K 
EVm). 

In the preparation of the oil required for ordinary 
domestic use, however, the methods adopted closely 
resembled those for the making of wine. Indeed, it is 
evident that the same apparatus served for the making 
both of wine and of oil (see Wine for the names of the 
parts, and note the phrase, J1 ‘the fats [vats] shall 
overflow with wine and oil’) From evidence, hterary 
and archaeological, it is clear that there were various 
kinds of oil-presses m use in different periods. A very 
common, if not quite the simplest, type consisted of a 
shallow trough hewn in the native rock, from which, as 
in the similar, if not identical, wine-press, a conducting 
channel carried the expressed liquid to a slightly lower 
trough or oil-vat. In early times it appears as if a 
preliminary pressing was made with the feet alone 
(Mic 6“). 

In the absence of a smtable rock-surface, as would 
naturally be the case within a city of any antiquity, a 
solid block of limestone — circular, four-sided, and eight- 
sided (Megiddo) are the shapes recovered by recent 
explorers — was hollowed to the depth of a few inches, a 
rim being left all round save at one corner. Such presses 
were found at Taanach (illust. SeUin, Tell Ta'annek, 61, 
reproduced in Benzinger’s Heb. Arch^ [1907] 144), 
and elsewhere. In these the ohves were crushed by 
means of a large round stone. The liquid was either 
allowed to collect in a large cup-hollow in the 
surface of the trough, from which it was baled out by 
hand (PBFSt, 1903, p. 112), or it was run off into a 
vessel placed at the corner above mentioned (see Sellin’s 
lUust., and op. dt. 60 f , 93). At a later period, as we 
learn from the Mishna, a stone in the shape of the 
modern millstone was used. Through the centre a pole 
was inserted, by which it was made to revolve on its 
narrow side round the circular trough — a method still in 
use in Syria. 

From the oil-mill, as this apparatus may be termed, 
the product of which naturally, after purification, pro- 
duced the finer sort of oil, the pulp was transferred to the 
oil-press properly so called. Here it was placed in 
baskets piled one above the other. Pressure was then 
applied for the extraction of a second quahty of oil, by 
means of a heavy wooden beam worked as a lever by 
ropes and heavy weights, or by a windlass. Details of 
the fittings of these ‘press-houses,’ as they are named in 
the Mishna, and of another type of press formed of two 
upright monohths with a third laid across, the whole 
resembling the Gr. letter H, have been collected by the 
present writer in the art. ‘ Oir in EBi iii. 3467, and may 
now be controlled by the account of the elaborate 


underground ‘ press-house * described and illustrated by 
Bliss and Macalister in Excavations in Palestine, p. 208 f. 
and plate 92 (cf. ib. 196 f. and Index). 

The expressed liquid, both from the oil-mill and from 
the oil-press, was collected either in a rock-cut vat or in 
separate jars In these it was allowed to settle, when 
the oil rose to the top, leaving a bitter, watery hquid, 
the amurca of the Romans, and other refuse behind. 
Oil in this fresh state is distinguished m OT from the 
refined and purified product; the former is yitsh&r, so 
frequently named along with ‘new wine’ or must 
ijilrDsh, see Wine, § 1) and corn as one of the chief prod- 
ucts of Canaan; the latter is always shemen, but the 
distinction is not observed in our versions The fresh 
oil or yitshdr was refined in the same manner as winq 
by being poured from vessel to vessel, and was afterwards 
stored in jars and in skins. A smaller quantity for im- 
mediate use was kept in a small earthenware pot — the 
vial of 1 S IQi and of 2 K 9^ RV (AV ‘box’) — or in a 
horn (1 S W « 1 K las). 

2. Uses of oil. — Foremost among what may be called 
the secular uses of oil may be placed its daily employment 
as a cosmetic, already dealt with under Anointing (see 
also Ointment). This was the oil that made the face 
to shine (Ps 104“). As in all Eastern lands, oil was 
largely used in the preparation of food ,* familiarity with 
this use of it is presupposed in the companson of the taste 
of the strange manna to that of the famihar ‘ cakes baked 
with oil’ (Nu 118 RVm; see, further. Meals, § 1, end). 
Oil was also indispensable for the lighting of the house 
after nightfall. In addition to the universal ohve oil, 
the Mishna (Shabbath, ii. 1 f.) names a vanety of other oils 
then in use, among them oil of sesame, fish oil, castor oil, 
and naphtha. That used in the Temple (1 Ch 929 ) was 
no doubt of the finest quality, like the ‘beaten oil’ 
for the Tabernacle above described. The medicinal 
properties of oil were early recognized (Is 1« RV); 
the Good Samaritan mixed his with wine (Lk 
producing an antiseptic mentioned also in post-Bibheal 
Jewish writings. 

Oil has a prominent place in the ritual of the Priests' 
Code, particularly in the preparation of the ‘meal- 
offering’ (Lv 21- ^ etc.). It also appears in connexion 
with the leprosy-offering (14i'»-) and in other connexions, 
but is absent from the sin-offering (5“f ) and the jealousy- 
offering (Nu 51 ^). For the special case of the ‘holy 
anointing oil’ (Ex 302®-“), see Ointment. 

As might have been expected from the extensive 
cultivation of the olive by the Hebrews, oil not only 
formed an important article of inland commerce, but 
was exported in large quantities both to the West, by 
way of Tyre (Ezk 27^D, and to Egypt (Hos 120. 

This abundance of oil furnished the Hebrew poets 
with a figure for material prosperity in general, as in 
Dt 3324 ‘He shall dip his foot in oil.’ From its being in 
daily use to anoint the heads of one’s guests at a festive 
meal (Ps 23® etc.), oil became by association a symbol 
of joy and gladness (Ps 45^ =He 1®, Is 61®). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

OIL TREE Cets-shemen, 1 K 6“] “'®® [plur. ‘-fifeg- 
shemen}, AV ‘olive tree,’ mg. ‘trees of oil’ or ‘oily 
trees,’ RV ‘olive wood’; Neh 8“ AV *pine branches,’ 
RV ‘branches of wild olive’; Is 411® AV and RV ‘oil 
tree,’ RVm ‘oleaster’). Where there is such variation 
in translation, it is evident that what particular ‘tree 
of oil’ is here referred to is far from determined. The 
olive itself is improbable from Neh 8“, where the olive 
tree is mentioned just before; and that the branches 
of ‘wild olive’ should be specially specified, where so 
like those of the cultivated variety, is improbable. 
The oleaster (^Eleagnus angustifolia), a beautiful and 
common shrub, would suit, except that it is difficult to 
see how it could ever have furnished a block of wood 
sufficient for the two cherubim ‘each ten cubits high* 
(1 K 628); olive wood (as RV suggests) would certainly 
seem more appropriate. Perhaps Post’s suggestion 
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that it was some kind of pine— the ‘oiP or ‘fat* being 
the resin — ^is as likely as any. 

Masterman. 

OINTMENT. — With two exceptions, ‘ointment* in 
our EV IS the rendering, in OT, of the ordinary word 
for ‘oil,’ and in some passages the ointment may have 
consisted of oil only. In most of the references, however, 
perfumed oil is undoubtedly meant The two are 
distinguished in Lk 7« ‘My head with oil thou didst not 
anoint; but she hath anointed my feet with ointment 
(myron) ’ The extensive use of myron in NT in the sense 
of ‘ointment’ shows that myrrh was then the favounte 
perfume. The dead body, as well as the living subject, 
was anointed with this ointment (Lk 23“). Another 
‘very costly* unguent is described as ‘ointment of 
spikenard’ (Mk 143, jq 122), for which see Spikenard. 
These much-pnzed unguents were kept in pots of 
alabaster, as in Egypt, where they are said to retain their 
fragrance for ‘several hundred years’ (Wilkinson, Anc, 
Egyp. i. 426, with illust.). 

In the Priests’ Code there is repeated reference to a 
specially rich unguent, ‘the holy anointing oil,’ the 
composition of which is minutely laid down in Ex 30*3 - 25 . 
The ingredients, in addition to a basis of olive oil, are 
rendered in RV as ‘flowing myrrh,’ sweet cinnamon, 
sweet calamus, and cassia. The penalty for the un- 
authorized manufacture and sacnlegious use of this 
sacred chnsm was excommumcation. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

OLAMITS (1 Es 980) *:Meshullam of Ezr and 
Mosollamus of 1 Es 8^^ 9K 

OLD GATE. — See Jerusalem, II. § 4. 

OLD LATIN VERSIONS.— See Text (OT and NT), 

OLD TESTAMENT. — See Bible, Canon op OT, 
Text op OT. 

OLIVE (zayith^ cf . Arab, zeit * oil,* and zeitUn ‘ olive 
tree’). — This tree {Olea europea) is the first-named 
‘king of the trees’ (Jg 9® ®), and is, in Palestine at any 
rate, by far the most important. The scantily covered 
terraced hillsides, the long rainless summer of blazing 
sunshine, and the heavy mght moisture of late summer, 
afford climatic conditions which appear in a very special 
degree favourable to the olive. This has been so in 
all history: the children of Israel were to inherit * ohve- 
yards’ which they planted not (Jos 24 ^ 8 , Dt 6^1), and 
the wide-spread remains of ruined terraces and olive- 
presses in every part of the land witness to the extent 
of olive culture that existed in the past. A large pro- 
portion of the fuel consumed to-day consists of the 
roots of ancient olive trees. In recent years this cultiva- 
tion has been largely revived, and extensive groves of 
olives may be found in many parts, notably near Belt 
Jala on the Bethlehem road, and near NaUm. The 
peculiar grey-green foliage with its silver sheen, and 
the wonderful twisted and often hollow trunks of the 
tree, are very characteristic of Palestine scenery. The 
OT writers admired the beauty of the olive (see Hos 14«, 
Ps 528 1288 Jer 11“). In some parts, notably at 
NaUus, a large proportion of the trees are invaded by 
parasitic mistletoe. The cultivation of the olive re- 
quires patience, and presupposes a certain degree of 
settlement and peace: perhaps for this reason it was 
the emblem of peace. Destruction of a harvest of 
cereals is a temporary loss, but when the vines and, 
still more, the olives are destroyed, the loss takes many 
years to make good (Rev. 6® 8). 

The olive tree, grown from a slip taken from below 
the grafted branches of a selected fruitful olive, has 
to be grafted when three years old, but it does not 
bear fruit for some three or four years more, and not 
plentifully until it is about seventeen or eighteen years 
old; it may then, when well cared for, continue bearing 
for many years. The soil, however, must be carefully 
ploughed and manured every spring, and on the hill- 
ffldes the water of the early rains must be conducted 
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to the very roots by carefully arranged channels When, 
after some years, the stem becomes too hollow Irom 
rotting of the wood, and the crop fails, it is sometimes 
cut sharp off at the root, and new shoots are allowed 
to spring up, which, after re-grafting, become a Iruitful 
tree It has been stated by Prof. Ramsay (Expositor, 
Jan. and Feb. 1905) that it is a custom in Syria to graft 
a branch of wild oUve into the stem of a cultivated tree 
(cf Ro 1P7.24), How this can be of any benefit to the 
tree it is difficult to see. Nor can the present wnter, 
after careful inquiries all over Palestine, find any knowl- 
edge of such a custom. Cf. art. GRAFTiNa. 

The wild olive is a kind of reversion to the primitive 
plant— such as occurs also with the fig and the almond 
— and it takes place whenever the growth of the olive 
is neglected. Thus the little shoots which grow around 
the main trunk (perhaps the ongin of Ps 1288) are of 
the wild vanety, and also those growing from the self- 
sown drupe. According to the felldhin of Galilee, the 
drupe germinates in the soil only after passing through 
the alimentary canal of the hooded crow. 

In most neglected olive groves numerous little bushes 
of the ‘wild olive’ may be seen, which, though very 
unlike the cultivated tree — having a shorter, smaller, 
and greener leaf and a stiffer, more pnckly stem— are 
nevertheless derived from it. As a rule the wild olive 
is but a shrub, but it may grow into a tree and have 
small but useless ‘ bemes.’ Where groves of wild olives 
are found in Palestine, they are probably always the 
descendants of cultivated trees long ago destroyed 

The young wild olive trees, scattered over the moun- 
tains in Galilee, are gathered by the fdlahln and sold for 
ohve plantations. Such plants are grafted three years 
after transplantation, and always in the late spnng 
or early summer. 

The ‘olive berries’ (Ja 312 AV) ripen in the autumn, 
and are harvested in November or December. They 
are beaten from the trees with a long pole (Dt 2420 ) 
and collected in baskets. Olives are eaten pickled m 
brine, either when green and unripe or when soft and 
black. They are universally eaten by the fdlahln with 
bread — sometimes the oil is eaten instead, much as 
butter is used in our home lands. The oil is also used 
extensively for making soup, for frying meat, and for 
illumination. See Oil. E. W. G. Masierman. 

OLIVES, MOUNT OP.— The range of hills east of 
Jerusalem, separated from the Temple mountain by 
the Eudron Valley. It is scarcely mentioned in the 
OT. David crossed it when fleeing from Absalom 
(2 S 158 O), Here branches were cut to make booths for 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Neb Si®), Ezekiel (ll*®) and 
Zechariah (14*) make it the scene of ideal theophauies: 
the literal interpretation of the latter prophecy has 
given rise to many curious and unprofitable speculations. 

The chief interest of the mountain, however, is its 
connexion with the closing years of our Lord’s life. 
Over this He rode on His triumphal entry to Jerusalem; 
and wept over the city as it came into view (Lk 19*i) ; 
and during the days when He lodged in Bethany and 
visited Jerusalem He must necessarily have passed over 
it daily (Lk 2137). The fig-tree which He cursed 
(Mt 2128) was most probably on the mountain slopes; 
and in one of these daily pilgrimages He delivered to 
His disciples the great eschatological discourse (Mt 24, 25). 
On the side of the mountain was Gethsemane, where 
took place the first scene of the final tragedy. 

The ridge is formed of hard cretaceous limestone, 
surmounted by softer deposits of the same material. 
It is divided, by gentle undulations and one comparatively 
deep cleft, into a series of summits. There is no reason 
to apply the name Olivet (Ac 2 S 158° [AV only]) 
exclusively to any one of these summits. The southern- 
most, which is separated from the rest by the cleft 
j’ust mentioned, on the slope of which stands the village 
of Siloam {SUvM), is traditionally known (by the 
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Franks) as the ‘Mount of Offence,’ and is considered 
to be the scene of Solomon’s idolatry. The peak north of 
this IS commonly called Olivet pioper, it is unfortunately 
spoilt by a hideous bell-tower and some other modern 
monastic buildings. The next peak, the Viri GalU(ct, 
is the traditional site of the Ascension, and the next 
is popularly, but erroneously, called Scopus. 

Ecclesiastical tradition has, as might be expected, been 
busy with the Mount of Olives, and the places pointed 
out have by no means remained unaltered through 
the Christian centuries, as becomes evident from a study 
of the wntings of the pilgnms. To-day are shown the 
tomb of the Virgin; the grotto of the Agony; the Garden 
of Gethsemane (two sites); the chapel of the Ascension 
(a mosque, with a mark in the floor said to be the * foot- 
pnnt of Chnst’); the tomb of Huldah; the site (an 
impossible one) of Christ’s weeping over the city; the 
place where He taught the Lord’s Prayer; the place 
where the Apostles’ Creed was composed, etc. etc. Far 
more interesting than these ecclesiastical inventions 
are the numerous ancient Jewish and early Chnstian 
tombs (especially the tomb of Nicanor — the donor of 
the ‘Beautiful Gate’ of the Temple; the extraor- 
dinary labyrinth commonly known as the ‘Tombs 
of the Prophets’), and the fragments of mosaic found 
here from time to time which testify to the pious regard 
in which the mount was naturally held from early 
times. R. A. S- Macalister. 

OLIVET.— See preceding article. 

OLYMPAS.— The name of a member of the Roman 
Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16^5. 

OLYMPIUS.— An epithet of Zeus denved from Mt. 
Olympus in Thessaly, the legendary home of the gods. 
Antiochus Epiphanes caused the Temple at Jerusalem 
to be dedicated to Zeus Olympius in b.c. 168 (2 Mac 62), 
and the setting up of his image is the ‘ abomination of 
desolation’ (Dn927). Cf. Jupiter. A. E. Hillard. 

OMAB (perhaps*’ eloquent’). — A grandson of Esau 
(Gn 3611- 1 Ch 1^). 

OMEGA.— See Alpha and Omega. 

OMENS. — See Magic Divination and Sorcery. 

OMEB. — See Weights and Measures. 

OMRI.— 1 . See following article. 2. A descendant of 
Benjamin (1 Ch 78). 3. A Judahite (1 Ch 9^). 4. A 
prince of Issachar (1 Ch 27^®). 

OMBI was one of the most important kings of Israel, 
and the founder of a dynasty. He was one of the 
generals of the army under Elah, son of Baasha. ' This 
king was assassinated by Zimri, another of the officers. 
Omri was at the siege of Gibbethon at the time, and his 
troops acclaimed him king instead of his rival. A civil 
war of some duration followed, in which (apparently 
after the death of Zimn) one Tibm took part, himself 
aspiring to the throne. Omri finally prevailed, and for 
a time occupied the old capital Tirzah (1 K 
But he had the intelligence to perceive the advantages 
of Samana as a site for the capital, and removed thither, 
enlarging and fortifying the city. 

Omri’s political measures included an alliance with 
the Phoenicians, in which he had the example of David 
and Solomon, though subsequent generations condemned 
him for it. The alliance was cemented by the marriage 
of Ahab and Jezebel, so important for the later history. 
Omri seems to have been an able soldier, and he subdued 
Moab to Israel. This is acknowledged by the Moabite 
king Mesha in an inscription which has come down to 
us. The wars with Damascus were not so successful. 
The Assyrians first became acquainted with Israel in 
the time of Omn, and they caU the country ‘the land 
of the house of Omri’ even after the extinction of his 
dynasty. The length of this king’s reign is given as 
twelve years, but some think it to have been more. 

H. P. Smith. 


ON. — A Reubenite associated with Dathan and 
Abiram (Nu 160 [text doubtful]. 

ON.— The city of Heliopolis, On also in Egyptian, 
Gn 41»5 80 4020. The same name in Ezk 30^^ has been 
intentionally misvocalized as Aven, t e. ‘idolatry’, 
in Jer 43*8 it is called Beth-shemesh, meamng ‘ House 
of the Sun,’ hke its Egyp. sacred name P-R6, and 
the Gr. Heliopolis. The city lay on the east border of 
the Delta, a httle below the fork of the nver. As the 
centre of sun-worship in Egypt, its temple was of the 
highest importance: it was favoured by the kings and 
served by the most learned priesthood in the land. 
Tradition makes Plato and other Greek plnlosophers 
study in Heliopolis, later, the foundation of the Alex- 
andnan hbrary, on the one hand, deprived Heliopohs 
of the glory of learning, and, on the other, the old tradi- 
tions of royal descent from the Sun-god had little weight 
with the Ptolemys. Early in the Roman penod Heliop- 
ohs is descnbed by Strabo as almost deserted. Besides 
enclosure walls of crude buck and mounds of rubbish, 
the site of the temple is now marked by one conspicuous 
monument, an obehsk set up by Senwosn i. about 
B.C. 2000. F. Ll. Griffith. 

ORAM. — 1. The eponym of a Honte clan (Gn 3623 « 
1 Ch 1«). 2. A son of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 228 28 ). 

ONAN.— A son of Judah (Gn 38^ 46i2, Nu 26i9, 1 Ch 23). 
After the decease of his elder brother, Er, he was in- 
structed by his father to contract a levirate marriage 
with Tamar. The device by which he evaded the object 
of this marnage ‘ was evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
he slew him’ (Gn 388-io). 

ONESIMUS.— The name of the slave in whose behalf 
St. Paul wrote the Epistle to Philemon. As in his 
Epistle to the Colossi ans, St. Paul speaks of Onesimus 
as ‘one of you’ (Col 49), we may infer that he was 
a native of Colosse. His name means ‘profitable’ 
or ‘helpful’— not an uncommon name for slaves. The 
Apostle plays upon this word in his letter to Phile- 
mon : * which in time past was unprofitable, but now 
profitable to thee and to me’ (Philem ii). He ran away 
from his master, probably after having robbed him 
(V.18). He fled to Rome, the common hiding-place of 
criminals. There m some way he came under the in- 
fluence of St. Paul, and was by him converted to 
Christianity (v.io). There grew up a deep affection 
between the two (v,i2). The Apostle would gladly have 
kept him to minister to him (v.i3), but would not do 
so without the consent of Philemon, and therefore sends 
Onesimus back with the letter to obtain his master’s 
forgiveness and his permission to return to St. Paul. 

Morley Stevenson. 

ONESIPHORXIS,— The name of a Christian mentioned 
twice in St. Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy (2 Ti 
118-18 and 419). From the first reference we learn that 
he showed special kindness to the Apostle during his im- 
prisonment at Rome, when others, from whom he might 
have expected sympathy and help, held aloof from him; 
from the second we infer that he and his family hved 
at Ephesus. From St. Paul’s expression ‘the house- 
hold of Onesiphorus,’ it has been inferred that One- 
siphorus himself was dead, and this text has been urged 
in proof of the lawfulness of prayers for the dead. There 
is much probability in this view, but the breathing of 
such a pious wish has nothing in common with the later 
abuses which gathered round this practice. 

Morley Stevenson. 

ONIAS .—Four high priests bore this name. Onias I. 
was son of Jaddua and father of Simon the Just (Sir 50i, 
where, however, the Heb. reads John in place of Onias). 
In his time a letter was said to have come from the 
Spartan king Areus I. claiming kinship and suggesting 
alliance (1 Mac 127^- [RV. Arius] ,* cf. Jos. Ant xn. iv. 
10). — Oxiias n. was son of Simon the Just. His reluctance 
to pay the tribute of 20 talents to Egypt would have 
led to great trouble if his shrewd and self-seeking 
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nephew Joseph had not conciliated Ptolemy (AnL xu, 
VI. 1). — Onias HI. was son of Simon II,, and entered 
on his office about b.c. 198. According to 2 Mac 3^-44^ 
he ruled the city well. A dispute arose between him 
and a man named Simon, The latter persuaded king 
Seleucus to send Heliodorus (4 Mac 4i‘i4 substitutes 
Apollonius) to seize the Temple treasury. Hehodorus 
being supernaturally repulsed, Omas went to Antioch 
to defend himself. He was deposed from liis office. 
In B.c. 175 he was murdered (Dn 9^). The esteem m 
which his memory was held appears from 2 Mac 
— His son Onias IV. fled to Egypt and was welcomed 
by Ptolemy Philometor, who gave him a disused temple 
in Leontopolis, which he re-built after the model of the 
one in Jerusalem, to serve as a centre of umty for the 
Hellenistic Jews {AnL xiii. iii. 1, 3, BJ i. i. 1, vn. x. 2). 

J. Taylor. 

ONIONS (b'ksSlim, Nu 11*).— The onion (Atom ceiJa, 
Arab, bas<a) is and always has been a prime favounte 
in Palestine and Egypt. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ONO. — A Benjamite city (1 Ch S^®) named with Lod 
and Hadid (Ezr 2^ etc.), to which his enemies invited 
Nehemiah to conference (fl®). It was_reoccupied after 
the Exile. It is identified with Kefr *Ana, to the N. of 
Ludd, the ancient Lod or Lydda. W. Ewing. 

ONUS (1 Es 5“) = Ono (wh. see). 

ONYGHA (shecJiSleth, Ex 30®^). — One of the ingredients 
of the sacred composition which gave a sweet smell 
when burned (cf. Sir 241*, where apparently the same 
substance is referred to as onyx) . Onycha was obtained 
from the daw-like [hence the name from Gr. onyx 
•nail ’] operculum of some mollusc of the genus strombus. 
A similar product is still used in Upper Egypt for fumi- 
gations. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ONYX.— See Jewels and Precious Stones, Onycha. 

OPHEL. — See Jerusalem, II. § 1. 2. 

OPHIR. — A region most probably in Arabia (as it is 
mentioned between Sheba and Havllah in Gn lO®*), 
famous for the excellence of its gold, which was brought 
to Solomon by his Red Sea navy (1 K Q^s). Jehosh- 
aphat, essaying to send to Ophir, lost his ships (1 K 
22«). It has been disputed whether South or East 
Arabia was the true Ophir; the only datum is the length 
of the voyage thither from Ezion-geber— eighteen 
months, as the double voyage took three years (1 K lO^*). 
As the vessels probably coasted from port to port, the 
journey would naturally occupy a considerable time. It 
need not be supposed that the other imports — sandal- 
wood. ivory, apes, and peacocks — all came from the same 
place. The most careful study that has been given to 
the subject is that of Glaser {Skizze der Gesch. und 
Geog. Arabiens, ii. pp. 363-387), who has concluded that 
it was in Arabia, in the territory of the Gulfs of 
Oman and of Persia. 

Other theories have been put forward in plenty. The 
most popular recent view sees in Ophir certain parts of 
Mashonedand. This theory, apart from other difficulties 
which it presents, stands or falls with the explanation 
of certain ruins at Zimbabwe, about 200 miles from 
Sofala. Like Stonehenge and the Great Pyramid, these 
remains have been made the centre of much visionary 
speculation, but their true character seems to have 
been settled by the recent researches of Randall-Macivor. 
who has shown that they are native structures of no 
great antiquity. 

Besides S, Africa, various places in IMia have been 
fixed upon, such as the mouth of the Indus, Supara 
in Goa, and ‘Mount Ophir* in Johore. Nothing con- 
vincing has been said in support of any of these views. 
For instance, we are reminded that the peacocks are con- 
fined to India and Malaya; but it is nowhere said that 
the peacocks came from Ophir, and even if they did, 
they may well have been brought thither by further 
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Eastern trade quite independently of Solomon’s Phos- 
mcian navigators. 

On the whole, the view that Ophir was in Arabia 
(known to the Phcemcians as aunferous, Ezk 27 = 2 ) is the 
simplest and most in accordance with the scanty data. 

R. A, S. Macalisteb. 

OPHNI. — A town of Benjamin (Jos 182‘); unknown. 

OPHRAH. — 1. A town in Benjamin (Jos IS^s) which 
was somewhere near Michmash, and is only once else- 
where referred to, as an indication of the direction of 
a Philistine raid (1 S 13»U. The data for its identifica- 
tion are insufficient: Jerome states that it was 5 Roman 
miles east from Bethel 2. Ophrah ‘that pertaineth 
unto Joash the Abieznte’ — i.e, to a member of a sept 
of the tnbe of Manasseh (Jos 17®), was the native village 
of Gideon. It is not mentioned except m connexion 
with the history of him and of his son Abimelech (Jg 6-9). 
No satisfactory identification has been proposed. 3. A 
name in the genealogy of the tnbe of Judah (1 Ch 4^). 

R. A. S. Macalisteb. 

ORACLE. — See Magic, etc.. Temple. 

ORATOR. — The term applied in Ac 24^ to Tertullus, 
who was the advocate for the high pnest and elders 
against St. Paul. Men of this class were to be found 
in most of the provincial towns of the Roman Empire, 
ready to plead or defend any cause, and generally 
possessed of a certain amount of glib eloquence, with 
a due admixture of flattery. Morley Stevenson. 

ORCHARD (pardSs [a Pers. loan-word], Ec 2® RV 
‘parks'; Ca 4^3 RVm ‘paradise’; Neh 2* AV and RV 
‘forest,’ RVm ‘park’). — See Paradise. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

ORDEAL. — See Magic, p. 569^ 

ORDER. — See Priest (in NT), 775*. 

ORDINANCE. — See Decree. 

ORDINATION. — See Laying on op Hands. 

ORES AND ZEEB.— Two princes of Midian in the 
invasion of Israel, mentioned as inferior to the kings 
Zebah and Zalmunna (Jg 7^ 8®, Ps 83^*; cf. also Is lO®®). 
The meamng of the names is * raven ’ and * wolf.’ Asso- 
ciated with the invasion put down by Gideon, these two 
princes were killed by the men of Ephraim, who rose 
at Gideon’s suggestion and intercepted the princes 
and their followers at the river Jordan. That their 
death, so bnefly narrated in Judges, w-as accompamed 
by great slaughter may be inferred from the incidental 
references by the writers of Ps 83 and Is 10. Isaiah 
compares the destruction to that of the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea, while the Psalmist compares the fljdng 
Midiamtes to the whirling dust or chaff driven before 
the wind. The rock Oreb and the wine-press Zeeb took 
their names from this incident. T. A. Moxon. 

OREN.— A son of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 2**). 

ORGAN. — See Music, etc., § 4 (2) (ft). 

ORION.— See Stars. 

ORNAMENTS.— 1, The custom of wearing ornaments, 
either as personal adornment or as amulets, or for both 
purposes combined, is almost coeval with the appearance 
of man himsdf. In bistoncal times in Pidestine, as 
elsewhere, these ornaments were chiefly of gold, silver, 
bronze, and paste, but the excavations have shown that 
in the neolithic age a favourite ornament was a string 
of sea-shells. The Hebrews, especially the Hebrew 
women, shared to the full the Oriental love of ornaments, 
which are denoted in OT by two comprehensive terms, 
kelt, generally rendered ‘jewels* (Gn 24*®, Ex 3“ and 
oft.), and *adl, rendered ‘ornaments* (Ex 33^ ®, Ezk 16“ 
etc.). Lists of individual ornaments are found in such 
passages as Ex SS*®, Nu 31*®, Is Ezk 16“- 
Jth 10*, although the identification of each article is 
not always certain. 
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2. Ear-rings, always of gold or silver where the 
matenal is stated, are frequently named, from Gn 35^ 
onwards. In this passage their character as amulets 
IS clearly implied. Among the Hebrews ear-nngs were 
apparently confined to women, and to children of both 
sexes (Ex 322), for the ‘rings,’ of Job RV are not 
necessarily ear-nngs as AV. The only men expressly 
mentioned as w^earing them are Midiamtes (Jg 

For illustrations of gold ear-nngs found at Gezer see 
Macalister, BiUe Sidelights from Gezery Fig. 32, repro- 
duced in Benzmger, Heb, Arch,^ (1907) 83. The ‘ear- 
nngs’ of Is 320 AV nghtly appear in RV as ‘amulets* 
(see Amulet) . The pendants of Jg RV ( AV ‘ collars * ) 
and Is 3‘ ® RV ( AV * chains ’ ), to judge from the etymology 
of the onginal term, had the form of drops or beads, 
although It IS unknown whether they were worn in the 
ears or as a necklace. 

The custom still observed by the Bedouin women 
of weanng a ring through the right nostnl (Doughty, 
Arab. Deserta, i. 340; ii. 220, 297) was also m vogue 
among the Hebrew women. Such was the nose -ring 
presented to Rebekah, wrongly given m AV as an ear- 
nng (Gn 2422, note v.^^), as also the ‘nose-jewels* worn 
by the ladies of Jerusalem (Is 321). Although Ezk I612, 
as correctly rendered by RV, cannot be cited in support 
of wearing ornaments on the forehead as AV suggests 
(‘a jewel on thy forehead’), this practice is attested 
by the figure in Ex Dt 6^ ll^®, where the word 
rendered ‘frontlets* (between the eyes; really denotes a 
jewel or amulet (see Hastings’ DB iii. 872, now con- 
firmed by Smend’s reading of the Heb. text of Sir 36®). 
For a real frontlet, see § 6 below. 

3. Several vaneties of neck ornament occur, but 
here again the precise nature of each escapes us. The 
* chains ’ of Pr l^, Ca 42 are clearly necklaces ; the same 
word is used of the chains hung as amulets about the 
necks of the Midianite camels (Jg 8^). The ‘stnngs of 
jewels’ of Ca 1^® RV were probably a necklace of beads. 
A special form of necklace or breast ornament was 
composed of crescents of gold (Jg 828, Is 3 both RV). 
Cf. Amulet, § 4. and lUust. PBFSt, 1905, 314. PL IV. 
The wide-spread custom of weanng a gold chain of 
office on neck and breast is met with in Egypt (Gn 41«) 
and Babylon (Dn 5^ “ 29), 

4. Like other Eastern peoples, the Hebrews were fond 
of decking the arms and hands with ornaments. The 
term most frequently used for the finger-rings {tabba*at) 
properly denotes a signet-ring, as in Gn 41« RV, Est 
for which see art. Seal. From the use of an engraved 
cylinder for this purpose was developed a form of nng 
found in the excavations, consisting of a small cylinder 
of stone or paste, or of more than one, fitted into a 
ring of silver or gold (see illust. PEFSt, 1905, 314, PI. IV., 
and Benzmger, op. dt. 83, from Sellin’s work cited in 
§ 6). Ordinarily, however, iabba'at denotes a plain 
finger-nng (Ex 3522, Nu 31®®, Is 321, Lk 1522) such as 
those found at Taanach (§ 6). 

Of the various terms rendered bracelet in AV, the most 
common is tsdmld, Rebekah’s weighed 10 shekels, and 
was of gold (Gn 242a a®. 47; cf. Nu 31“, Ezk I611 23«). 
The bracelets of Is seem to have been made of 
twisted strands of gold wire. The word ‘bracelet’ in 
2 S 11® more probably denotes an armlet or arm-band, 
worn on the upper arm. It is rendered * ankle-chains * 
in Nu 31®® RV, while a cognate word of the same mean- 
ing occurs in Is S®® (AV ‘ornaments of the legs’), and 
in the emended text of 2 K II12, where the crown and 
the arm -band (EV ‘testimony’) are named as insigma 
of royalty. Similarly, the bracelet worn ‘upon the 
right arm’ (Sir 21» EV) is an armlet, as is seen from 
the list of Judith’s ornaments, who ‘decked herself 
bravely* with her armlets (EV ‘chains’), ‘and her bracelets, 
and her rings, and her ear-rings, and all her ornaments* 
(Jth 10*). The nature of the ornament given in AV 
as tablets and in RV as ‘armlets’ (Ex 352*, Nu 31«o), 
is quite uncertain. RV rightly finds anklets in Is 3^®; 
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these the ladies of Jerusalem rattled as they walked 
(v.“ end). 

6. In a separate category may be placed such articles 
as, in addition to being ornamental, served some useful 
purpose in connexion with dress. Among these may be 
reckoned the gold brooches of Ex 3522 RV ( AV ‘ bracelets,* 
ht. hooks), and the ‘buckle of gold’ of 1 Mac 10®® etc. 
There seems to be no reference in OT to the ornamental 
pins in gold, silver, and bronze which are found in con- 
siderable numbers at Gezer and elsewhere For illustra- 
tions of typical pins and brooches found at Gezer, see 
Macahster, op. dt. Fig. 34. 

6. This article would be incomplete without a fuller 
reference to the countless specimens of ancient jewelry, 
recovered from the sands of Egypt and the soil of 
Palestine, which serve to illustrate the ornaments above 
mentioned. The jewelry of the early Egyptian gold- 
smiths (Ex 322), as is well known, has never been sur- 
passed in variety and delicacy of workmanship. The 
excavations at Gezer, Taanach, and Megiddo have 
revealed an unexpected wealth of gold and silver orna- 
ments. One of the most remarkable of these recent 
finds is that described by its fortunate discoverer, Dr. 
Selhn, m his NacMese auf dem Tell Ta^annek, 1906, 
12 ff. (cf. PEFSt, 1905, 176). Beneath the debris of a 
Canaamte house were found a mother and her five 
children, and beside the former the following ornaments: 
a gold band for the forehead, 8 gold rings, of which 
7 were simple bands of gold wire, while the eighth was 
of several strands of wire, 2 silver rings, 2 larger bronze 
nngs, perhaps bracelets, 2 small cyhnders of crystal, 
5 pearls, a scarab of amethyst and another of crystal, 
and finally a silver fastener (aU illustrated op. dt. PI. IV. 
and Fig. 16). 

The ornaments found in still greater variety in the 
mounds of Gezer are described and illustrated in the 
PEFSt from 1902 onwards. A special interest attaches 
to certain recently discovered graves, probably of 
Phihstine origin and of a date c. b.c. 1000, in which 
a profusion of jewelry has been found similar in 
character and workmanship to the ornaments of the 
Mycenaean age found in Cyprus and Crete. For a 
description of the armlets, bracelets, anklets, rings, etc., 
found in these graves, see PEFSt, 1905, 318 ff. and 
PI. VL; 1907, 199 ff. and PI. I., 240 ff. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ORKAN. — See Abaunah. 

ORPAH. — A Moabitess, sister of Ruth and daughter- 
in-law of Naomi. When the latter was returning to 
her own country, Orpah, following Naomi’s advice, 
elected to go back to her own people and to her god 
(or gods), while her sister went with her mother-in-law 
(Ru l*-«). 

ORTHOSIA (1 Mac IS®’^). — Placed by the Peutinger 
Tables 12 Roman miles N. of Tripoh, and 30 S. of 
Antaradus. The name has not been recovered. 

OSAIAS (1 Es 8*®)=Jeshaiali, Ezr8^®. 

OSEA (2 Bs IS*®)** king Hoshea (wh. see). 

OSEAS^the prophet Hosea (wh, see). 

OSNAPPAR (so written in RV of Ezr 41®. Asnapper 
of AV is more correct; but the best reading of the 
Hebrew is Asmappar ), — A curiously distorted form of 
Ashurbanipal, the name of the last great king of Assyria 
(B.a 668-626), the son of Esarhaddon, and grandson 
of Sennacherib. He is distinguished chiefly as the 
great conserver of the ancient Babylonian literature, 
whose rich and varied collections have come to us from 
his own library in Nineveh. He succeeded by great efforts 
in keeping together the empire of his father; and he 
added thereto the country of Elam in a fierce campaign 
which ended with the capture of Susa (Shushan), about 
B.C. 645. It was after this event that the deportation, 
alluded to in Ezr 4®- 1®, of ‘Shushanchites* and ‘Elam- 
ites’ to Samaria and the vicinity took place. The 
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war against Elam was the conclusion of a great conflict 
with Babylonia, with which country Elam on the east 
and most of the western subject States, including Judah, 
were in alliance. And it w'as before Ashurbanipal, 
as victorious king of Babylonia, that the rebel Judahite 
Manasseh was brought in fetters to Babylonia, as related 
in 2 Ch 331J — an event whose histoncity has been 
unnecessarily called in question. J. F, M‘ Curdy. 

OSFRAY Coznlyyah, Lv 11^ Dt 1412). — Probably the 
fish-eating Pandion haliaetics, which is still found in the 
Plain of Acre and at the Huleh. The Heb. name may 
have included also one or more of the smaller eagles. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

OSSIFRAGE (peres=*the breaker,’ Lv 11^^ Dt 
1412, jRV gier eagle). — This is the Lammergeier 
(.Gypaetus barbatus), a great bird with a spread of ten 
feet across, distinguished from the true vultures by its 
neck being covered by dirty-white feathers. It occurs 
in the ravines around the Dead Sea, but is apparently 
gradually becoming extinct in Palestine- The Heb. 
peres and Latin ossifragus are both due to its habit of 
carrying large bones, tortoises, etc., to a great height 
and then dropping them upon the ground in order that 
it may get access to the soft contents. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

OSTRICH.— 

1. bath ya*andh, Lv 11^®, Dt 14^*, Job 30®®, Is 13®^ 
3413 4320^ jer 6039, and Mic 18. In all these references 
AV has *owl,* but RV ‘ostrich.’ Lit. tr, of Heb. is 
‘ daughter of greed ’ 

2. y^^enlm, ‘ostriches,’ La 4®. 

3. riSTidnm, Job 39i3 AV ‘peacocks,* RV ‘ostrich * (In 
same verse chasiddh ‘kindly’ is in AV mistranslated 
‘ostrich.’) 

The ostrich iStrutkio camelus) still exists in the 
deserts to E. and S E. of Syria; a live specimen was 
brought into Jerusalem a few years ago, and their eggs 
are from time to time offered for sale by the Bedouin. 

The popular view of the ostrich’s neglect of her eggs 
appears in Job but the following is her real habit. 
The ostrich is polygamous, and a group of three or 
four hens, jealously guarded by a cock, lay some thirty 
or forty eggs in a common nest in the ground, covering 
them over with sand. During the day the heat of the 
sun IS a sufficient incubator, but at night the birds take 
turns in keeping the eggs warm. A few scattered eggs, 
said to be used for food for the young chicks, are laid 
after the nest is closed, and these have given rise to 
the popular view. The feathers (Job 39^®), the swift 
pace (v.i8), and the mournful cry (Mic 18) of the ostrich 
are all referred to in Scnpture, and in Job 30*® its cry 
is associated with that other melancholy night-cry — ^the 
‘wailing’ of the jackals, 

E. W. O. Masterman. 

OTHNI.— A son of Shemaiah (1 Ch 26’). 

OTHKIEL (meaning unknown). — According to Jg 
iw the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s younger brother. As a 
reward for taking Kiriath-sepher, he receives Achsah, 
the daughter of Caleb, for his wife. Othniel is the first 
mentioned among the ‘Judges’ of Israel; Cushan- 
rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, had oppressed the 
Israelites for eight years, when Jahweh ‘raised up a 
saviour’ in the person of Othniel, who fought against 
the oppressor and overcame him, thus bringing rest to 
the land. W. 0. E. Oesterley. 

OTHONIAS (1 Es 9*8) «M&ttamah m Ezr 10®^ 

OITOH. — ^The word ‘ ouch ’ is used in AV for the setting 
of a jewel, but it is also used in Old Eng. for the jewel 
itself. See Breastplate (of the High Priest), 


OVEN. — See Bread. 


OWL.— 


1. ba/A RV ‘ostnch* (wh. see). , ,, 

2. yanshuph, Lv 11^^, Dt 14^*, ‘great owl ; [yanshdphu 
Is 34“ ‘owl,’ RVm ‘bittern*; commonly thought to be the 
ibis. 

3. kos, Lv 1117, Dt I418, ‘Uttle owl*; Ps 102e ‘owl.’ 

4. qtppoz. Is 3415, AV ‘great owl,’ RV ‘arrowsnake.’ 
The description ‘ make her nes t, and lay, and Imtch ’ certainly 
seems to point to some bird, but what kind is uncertain 

5. tvn&hemeih, Lv Dt 14w, AV ‘swan,* RV ‘homed 

owl.* See Swan. , « , . . , . 

6. lllith, Is 34^-*, AV ‘screech owl,’ AVm and RV .mght 
monster,’ RVm ‘Lilith,’ the fabulous monster which is 
in Jp-wisn folTflnre snrh an enftmv of children. 


Owls are very plentiful in Palestine. Most common 
of all IS thehttle bdmeh {Athene glaux), whose melancholy 
cry can be heard anywhere in the open country when 
twilight begins. It is a general favourite and very 
tame. The great Egyptian eagle-owl, the next most 
common species, is a large bird, nearly two feet long, 
with long ear tufts (see No. 6). It haunts ruins, and 
has a prolonged and desolate cry. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 


OX. — An ancestor of Judith (Jth 8^). 


OX, OXEN, HERD, CATTLE.— 

1. shot, Gn 325, 1 s 22i9 etc.; Aram, tor (cf.^Arab- 

lhaur) is used in Ezr 6® ^7 717 Dn 4*® 32. ssj shor is used 
collectively and also for a single member of the bovinespecies 
of any age and either sex. - . . 

2. 'aldphlm (only in pi.); a general term for oxen, 
Dt 713 28^ i8 51, Ps 87, Pr 14«, Is 30®^. 

3. par ‘yoimg bull,* ‘bullock’; and pdrah ‘young cow. 
See Heifer. 

4- ^atablr (in plur.) ‘bulls* in Ps 22^* 50^®, Is 347; hut 
‘strong ones* or ‘horses’ elsewhere. 

5. ted, Dt 145 AV 'wild ox,’ RV ‘antelope*; id, Is 51“ 
AV ‘wild bull,’ RV ‘antelope.’ 

6. ’edher herd; in J1 conjoined with bdgdr*® herds of 

oxen; and in same verse with herds (EV ‘flocks') of 
small cattle (sheep and ^ats). , , ... 

7. migneh usually tr. ‘cattle*; in Gn 47^7 conjoined with 
6ogar=‘ herds* (AV and RVm ‘cattle of the herds’). 

8. h'&iemah ‘cattle*; in Gn47i8 conjoined with mtgneA== 
‘herds of cattle.’ 


Oxen are specially valuable in Palestine for ploughing 
(Dt 2213, 1 K 1919) and for threshing, i.e. ‘treading 
out the corn’ (Dt 25«, Hos IQH). They were used for 
carts (Nu 7®); the Qrcassians, recently settled in 
Palestine, use them extensively in this way, but not 
the feUaMn, In 1 Ch 12^0 oxen are also mentioned 
as burden-bearers. Their use for sacnfice is repeatedly 
referred to (see 1 K 8«3, 2 Ch 2933). The cattle of 
Palestine are small and mostly lean, owing to poor 
food and much work. They are most plentiful in Galilee, 
where the pasturage is better; and a much larger breed, 
the cows of which give excellent milk, flourishes around 
Damascus. In several parts of the Jordan Valley, 
notably in elrBatiha, N. of Lake of Tiberias, and near 
Lake Huleh, the buffalo or jamus (Bosbubalus) is kept by 
the Bedouin; it yields excellent^milk. 

For the ‘wild ox’ (RV tr. of re’5w), see Unicorn. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

OX-CrOAD. — See Agriculture, § 1. 

OZEU.—l. An elder brother of David (1 Ch 2is). 
2. A son of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 2*5). 

OZIAS. — ^1. 1 Es 8*, 2 Es 1®, an ancestor of Ezra. 2. 
1 Es 5« *-TTzza, Ezr 2<9, Neh 75i. 3. The son of Micah 
(Jth 6« 7“ 8“> *8 35 106). 

OZIEL. — An ancestor of Judith (Jth $*), 

OZNI. — See Ezbon, 1. 
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PAARAI. — See Naakai. 

PACE, — See Weights and Mbastjbes. 

PAGHOE (month) — See Time, 

PADDAN, PADDAK-ARAM (the former in Gn 48’ 
only),— The name used by P for the region (or a part 
of It) designated by J Aram-Naharaim (see Aram)* see 
Gn 282 fi 7 3118 3318 359. 26 4615. Padanu in Assyr. 
denotes a measure of land (cf. ‘field of Aram’ in Hos. 
1212 ). 

PADDLE occurs only in Dt 231*, where it is used 
of a wooden tool for digging, a spade. In earlier English 
a small spade used for cleaning the plough-share was 
called a ‘paddle,’ which explains the choice of this word 
in the Geneva Bible, whence it reached AV and RV. 

PADON, — A family of Nethinim who returned with 
Zerub,, Ezr 2,^^ =Neh 7^’; called in 1 Es Phaleas, 

PAGIEL,— Chief of the tribe of Asher (Nu 22’ 7’2. ” 

10 “). 

PAHATH-MOAB . — The name of a Jewish clan which 
consisted of two branches, Jeshua and Joab. Part of it 
returned with Zerubbabel, part with Ezra, and part 
remained in Babylon. The word has been read to mean 
‘governor of Moab,’ and referred to a dominion once 
exercised over Moab. It is, however, more probable 
that we have a corrupted text. See Ezr 2« 8^ Neh 
in 1 Es 511 821 Phaath Moab. W. F. Cobb. 

PAI. — The capital city of Hadad (1 Ch.) or Hadar 
(Gn.) (1 Ch l®o). In the parallel passage, Gn se®®, the 
name occurs in the form Pau. The site is unknown. 

PABTFULNESS.— In Ps 73“ ‘When I thought to 
know this, it was too painful for me ’ as well as in 2 Es 
2 Mac 226 ‘painful’ means ‘laborious’; and so ‘pain- 
fulness’ in 2 Co 112’ means ‘laboriousness.’ Hooker 
says, ‘The search of knowledge is a thing painful, and 
the painfulness of knowledge is that which maketh the 
will so hardly inclinable thereto.’ 

PAINT, PAINTING.— See Ete, Art. 

PALACE. — Primarily ‘palace* denotes simply a 
large house; so the Egyptian royal title Pharaoh or 
Palace (cf. SvMime Porte) means ‘great house’; and 
the ordinary OT term for ‘palace,’ in its strict sense 
of ‘royal residence,’ is ‘the king's house’ or ‘his house,* 
1 K 71 910. The only royal residence of which we have 
any details in the Bible is Solomon’s palace, 1 K 
which took thirteen years to build. This included the 
‘House of the Forest of Lebanon,’ a great hall, 100 
cubits long, 50 broad, 30 high, with four rows of pillars; 
a ‘porch of pillars,’ 50 cubits by 30; the ‘porch of the 
throne’ for a court of justice; a dwelling-house for 
himself, and another for Pharaoh’s daughter. Round 
about the whole was a great court of hewn stones and 
cedar beams. 

In Egypt the palace was not only the royal residence, 
but also the seat of government. The royal apart- 
ments were in an inner, the halls of audience in an outer, 
court. If we include aJl the buildings required for 
courtiers and officials, the ‘palace’ becomes not a 
house, but a royal dty. A characteristic feature was a 
balcony on which the king would show himself to his 
people. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian palaces were large 
and magnificent. In Babylonia, the palaces, like the 
temples, were built on the top of artificial mounds of 
crude bricks; and were groups of buildings forming a 
great fortress. 

PALAL.— The son of Dzai (Neh 3«). 

PALESTINA. — gee next art., § 1. 


PALESTINE.— 1. Situation and name.— The land of 
Palestine is the territory which lies between the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Arabian Desert as E. and W. bound- 
anes, and whose N. and S. boundanes may be approxi- 
mately stated at 31** and 33® 20' N. Lat. respectively. 
These boundaries have not always been clearly fixed; 
but the convention is generally agreed upon that 
Palestine is separated from Egypt by the Wady el- 
*Arlsh or ‘River of Egypt,’ and from Syria by the 
Kasmlyeh or Litani River, the classical Leontes. 
Biblical writers fixed the limits of the territory by the 
towns Dan and Beersheba, which are constantly coupled 
when the author desires to express in a picturesque 
manner that a certain event affected the whole of the 
Israehte country (e g. Jg 20* ). The name ‘ Palestine ’ [AV 
in J1 36; in Ex 15*^ Is 1429 si palestina; RV Philistia], 
being derived from that of the Philistines, properly 
belongs only to the strip of coast-land south of Carmel, 
which was the ancient territory of that people. There 
is no ancient geographical term covenng the whole 
region now known as Palestine the different provinces — 
Canaan, Judah, Israel, Moab, Edom, etc — are enumer- 
ated separately when necessary. The extension of the 
word to include the entire Holy Land, both west and 
east of the Jordan, is subsequent to the introduction 
of Christianity. 

2. Geology and geography.— The greater part of the 
country is of a chalky limestone formation, which 
overlies a layer of red sandstone that appears on the 
E. shore of the Dead Sea and elsewhere. Under the 
red sandstone are the archsean granitic rocks which 
form a large part of the Sinai Peninsula. Above the 
chalk is a layer of nummulitic limestone, which appears 
on some mountains. Volcanic rock, the result of 
ancient eruptions, appears in the Hauran, Galilee 
(especially in the neighbourhood of Safed), and else- 
where. For fuller information on the geology of the 
country, see art. Geology. With respect to the surface, 
Palestine divides naturally into a series of narrow 
strips of country runmng from north to south, and 
differing materially from one another in character, 
(a) The first of these is the Maritime Plain running 
along the coast of the Mediterranean from the neighbour- 
hood of Sidon and Tyre southward, and disappearing 
only at the promontory of Carmel. This plain widens 
southward from Carmel to a maximum breadth of about 
20 miles, while to the north of that promontory it de- 
velops into the great plain of Esdraelon, which inter- 
sects the mountain region and affords the most easy 
passage into the heart of the country. This plain is 
covered with a most fertile alluvial soil, (b) The second 
strip is the mountainous ridge of Judaea and Samaria, 
on the summit of which are Hebron, Jerusalem, and 
other important towns and villages; and which, with 
the single interruption of the piain of Esdraelon, runs 
continuously from the south border of the country to 
join the system of the Lebanon, (c) The third strip is 
the deep depression known as the Gftbr, down which runs 
the Jordan with its lakes, (d) The fourth strip is the 
great plateau of Bashan, Moab, and Edom, with a 
lofty and precipitous face towards the west, and running 
eastward tiU it is lost in the desert. 

3 . Water supply, climate, natural products . — There is 
no conspicuous river in Palestine except the Jordan 
and its eastern tnbutanes, and these, being for the 
greater part of their course in a deep hollow, are of 
little or no service for irrigation. In consequence, 
Palestine is dependent as a whole for its water supply 
on springs, or on artificial means of storage of its winter 
rains. Countless examples of both exist, the former 
especially in Galilee, parts of w'nich are abundantly 
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fertile by nature, and would probably repay beyond 
all expectation a judicious expenditure of capital. 
The case of Judsea is a little different, for here there are 
extensive tracts which are nearly or quite waterless, 
and are more or less desert in consequence. 

The climate of Palestine is, on the whole, that of the 
sub-tropical zone, though, owing to the extraordinary 
variation of altitudes, there is probably a greater range 
of average local temperature than in any other region 
of its size on the world’s surface. On the one hand, 
the summits of Hermon and of certain peaks of the 
Lebanon are covered with snow for the greater part of 
the year; on the other hand the tremendous depression, 
in the bottom of which lies the Dead Sea, is practically 
tropical, both m chmate and in vegetation. The mean 
local temperature is said to range from about 62® F. 
in the upland distnct to almost 100® F. m the region 
of Jencho. 

Rainfall is confined to the winter months of the year. 
Usually in the end of October or November the rainy 
season is ushered in with a heavy thunderstorm, which 
softens the hard-baked surface of the land. This part 
of the rainy season is the ‘former rain’ of the Bible 
(as in J1 223). ploughing commences immediately after 
the rams have thus begun. The following months have 
heavy showers, alternating with days of beautiful 
sunshine, till March or Apnl, when the 'latter ram* 
falls and gives the crops their final fertilization before 
the commencement of the dry season. During this part 
of the year, except by the rarest exception, no rain 
falls: its place is supplied by mght dews, which in some 
years are extraordinarily heavy. Scantiness of the 
rainfall, however, is invariably succeeded by poverty 
or even destruction of the crops, and the ram is watched 
for as anxiously now as it was in the time of Ahab 

Soon after the cessation of the rains, the wild flowers, 
which in early spring decorate Palestine hke a carpet, 
become rapidly burnt up, and the country assumes an 
appearance of barrenness that gives no true idea of its 
actual fertility. The dry summer is rendered further 
unpleasant by hot east winds, blowing from over the 
Arabian Desert, which have a depressing and enervating 
effect. The south wind is also dry, and the west wind 
damp (cf. 1 K Lk 12^), The north wind, which 
blows from over the Lebanon snows, is always cold, 
often piercingly so. 

As already hinted, the flora displays an extraordinary 
range and richness, owing to the great vaneties of the 
climate at different points. The plants of the S and 
of the Jordan Valley resemble those found m Abyssinia 
or in Nubia: those of the upper levels of Lebanon are 
of the kinds peculiar to snow-clad regions. Wheat, 
barley, millet, maize, peas, beans, lentils, olives, figs, 
mulberries, vines, and other fruit; cotton, nuts of 
various species; the ordinary vegetables, and some 
(such as solarium or ‘egg-plant’) that do not, as a 
rule, find their way to western markets; sesame, and 
tobacco— which is grown in some districts — are the 
most characteristic crops produced by the country. 
The pnckly pear and the orange, though of compara- 
tively recent introduction, are now among its staple 
products. The fauna includes (among wild animals) 
the bat, hysena, wolf, jackal, wild cat, ibex, gazelle, 
wild boar, hare, and other smaller animals. The bear 
is now confined to Hermon, and possibly one or two 
places in Lebanon; the cheetah is rare, and the lion 
(1 S 17**, 1 K 132< etc.) is extinct. So also is the 
hippopotamus, bones of which have been found in 
excavations. Among wild birds we may mention the 
eagle, vulture, stork, and partridge: there is a great 
variety of smaller birds. Snakes and lizards abound, 
and crocodiles are occasionally to be seen in the VoAr 
ez-Zerlca near Caesarea. The domesticated animals 
are the camel, cow, buffalo (only in the Jordan Valley), 
sheep, horse, donkey, swine (only among Chnstians), 
and domestic fowl. The dog can scarcely be called 
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domesticated: it is kept by shepherds for their flocks, 
but otherwise prowls about the streets of towns and 
villages seeking a hving among the rubbish thrown 
from the houses. 

4. History, races, antiquities.— The earliest dawn of 
history in Palestine has left no trace in the country 
Itself, so far as we can tell from the limited range 
of excavations hitherto carried out. There was, how- 
ever, a Babylonian supremacy over the country in the 
fourth millenmum b.c., of which the records left by the 
kings of Agade speak. These records are as yet only 
imperfectly known, and their discussion in a short 
article like the present would be out of place. A very 
full account of all that is as yet known of these remote 
waifs of history will be found in L. B. Paton’s excellent 
History of Syria and Palestine. 

About B.c. 3000 we first reach a period where 
excavation in Palestine has some information to 
give. It appears that the inhabitants were then still 
in the neohthic stage of culture, dwelling in caves, 
natural or artificial. The excavation of Gezer has shown 
that the site of that city was occupied by an extensive 
commumty of this race. They were non-Semitic; but 
as they practised cremation, the bones were too much 
destroyed to make it possible to assign them to their 
proper place among the Mediterranean races. Further 
discovenes may ultimately lead to this question being 
settled. It is possible that the Hontes of Gn 146 and 
elsewhere may have been the survivors of this race. 

About B.C. 2500 the first Semitic settlers seem to 
have established themselves in the country. These 
were the people known to Bible students as Canaanites 
or Amontes. The success of attempts that have been 
made to distinguish these names as indicating two 
separate stocks must be considered doubtful, and it is 
perhaps safer to treat the two names as synonymous. 
About BC. 2000, as appears by the reference to 
‘Amraphel, king of Shinar’ (= Hammurabi), occurred 
the battle of the four kings and five recorded in Gn 14 — 
the first event on Palestinian soil of which a Palestinian 
record is preserved. 

The domimon of Egjrpt over S. Palestine, or at least 
the influence of Egyptian civilization, must early hare 
been felt, though no definite records of Egyptian conquest 
older than Tahutmes ni. (about b.c. 1500) have come 
to hght. But scarabs and other objects referable to 
the Usertesens (about b.c. 2800-2500. according to the 
opinions of various chronologists) are not infrequently 
found m excavations, which speak of do^ intercourse 
between the Canaamtes and the civilization of the Nile 
valley. Of the Canaamtes very extensive remains yet 
await the spade of the excavator in the mounds that 
cover the remains of the ancient cities of Palestine. 
The modem peasantry of the country closdy resemble 
the ancient Canaanites in physical character, to judge 
from the remains of the latter that excavation has 
revealed; indeed, in all probability the substratum of 
the population has remained unchanged in radal 
aflflnities throughout the vidsatudes that the country 
has suffered. By the conquests of Tahutmes iii. 
(c. 1600), and Amenhotepm. (c. 1450), Palestine became 
virtually an Egyptian province, its urban communities 
governed by kings (i.6. local sheiks) answerable to 
the Pharaoh, but always quarrelling among them- 
sdves. The ‘heretic king’ Amenhotep iv. was too 
busy with his religious innovations to pay attention to 
his foreign possessions, and, city by city, his rule in 
Palestine crumbled away before the Aramsan tribes, 
named in the Tdl el-Amarna tablets the Khatriri^ 
This name is identical with that of the Biblical Hebrews; 
but it has not yet been possible to put the Khabiri and 
the Hebrews into their proper mutual rdations. The 
Hebrews represent themselves as escaped slaves from 
Egypt who (about the 13th cent- b.c.) were led as a 
solid whole under a single leader (Joshua) to the com- 
plete conquest of Canaan — this is the account of the 
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Book of Joshua. According to the older tradition 
preserved m Jg 1, they entered the country without 
an indindual leader, as a number of more or less in- 
dependent tnbes or clans, and effected only a partial 
conquest, being baffled by the superior strength ot 
certain specified cities. This account is more m accord- 
ance iMth the events as related by the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets, but further discoveries must be made before 
the very obscure history of the Israelite immigration 
can be clearly made out. 

The Israelite occupation was only partial. The im- 
portant Mantime Plain was in the hands of a totally 
distinct people, the Philistines. The lavounte, and most 
probable, modern theory regarding the Philistines is 
that they were of Cretan origin, but everything respect- 
ing that mystenous race is veiled in obscurity As 
above mentioned, it is not likely that the change of 
ownership affected the peasants — the Gibeonites were 
probably not the only ‘hewers of wood and drawers 
of water’ (Jos that survived ot the older stock. 
And lastly, we cannot doubt that an extensive Canaamte 
occupation remained in the towns expressly mentioned 
in Jg 1, as those from which the vanous tribes ‘drave 
not out’ their original inhabitants. So far as we can 
infer from excavation — an inference thoroughly con- 
firmed by a consideration of the barbarous history of 
the Judges — the effect ol the Israelite entrance into 
Canaan was a retrogression m civilization, from which 
the country took centunes to recover. 

The history of the development of these incoherent 
umts into a kingdom is one of ever-fresh interest It 
is recorded for us in the Books of Judges and 1 Samuel, 
and the course of events being known to every reader. 
It IS unnecessary to recapitulate them here. It is not 
unimportant to notice that the split of the short-hved 
single kingdom into two, after the death of Solomon, 
was a rupture that had been foreshadowed from time 
to time — as in the bnef reign of Abimelech over 
the northern province (Jg 9), and the attempt of the 
northerners to set up Ish-bosheth as king against David 
(2 S 2. 3), frustrated by Ish-bosheth ’s ill-tiraed insult to 
Abner (2 S 3’): Abner’s answer (v.io) recognizes the 
dichotomy of Judah and Israel as already existing. 
This division must have had its roots in the onginal 
peophng of the country by the Hebrews, when the 
children of Judah went southward, and the children of 
Joseph northward (Jg 22 - 28 ) 

Space will not permit us to trace at length the fortunes 
of the rival kingdoms, to their highest glory under the 
contemporary kings XJzziah and Jeroboam ii., and 
their rapid decline and final extinction by the great 
Mesopotamian empires We may, however, pause to 
notice that, as in the case of the Canaanites, many 
remains of the Israelite domimon await the excavator 
in such towns as lay within Israehte territory, and the 
Siloam Tunnel epigraph, and one or two of minor im- 
portance, promise the welcome addition of a few inscnp- 
tions. On the other hand, the remains of the population 
are scantier—for it need hardly be said that the modem 
Jewish inhabitants of Palestine are all more or less 
recent importations. 

The Northern Kingdom fell before Assyria, and was 
never heard of again. Tangible remains of the Assynan 
domination were found at Gezer, in the shape of a couple 
of contract-tablets written there in the Assyrian lan- 
guage and formulae about b.c. 650; and the modern 
sect of Samaritans is a Uving testimony to the story 
of the re-settling of the Northern Kingdom under 
Assynan auspices (2 K 

The Southern Kingdom had a different fate. It was 
extinguished by Babylon about 135 years later, in b.c. 
586. In 538 the captives were permitted to return to 
their land by Cyrus, after his conquest of Babylon. 
They re-bmlt Jerusalem and the Temple: the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah are the record of this work of 
restoration. 


In B c. 333 Syria lell to Alexander the Great after 
the battle of Issus. After his death followed a dis- 
tracting and complicated period of conflict between his 
successors, which, so far as Palestine w'as concerned, 
had the effect ot opemng the country for the first time 
to the influence of Greek culture, ait, and religion. 
From this time onw^ard we find evidence of the foun- 
dation of such buildings as theatres, pre\iously quite 
unknowrn, and other no\elties of Western origin. Al- 
though many of the Jews adopted the Greek tongue, 
there was a staunch pun tan party who ngidly set 
their faces against all such Gentile contaminations In 
this they found themselves opposed to the Seleucid 
pnnces of Syria, among whom Antiochus Epiphanes 
especially set himself deliberately to destroy the 
rehgion of Judaism. This led to the gieat revolt headed 
by Mattathias the priest and his sons, which secured 
for the Jews a brief period of independence that lasted 
during the second half of the 2nd cent b c , under John 
Hyrcanus (grandson of Mattathias) and his successors. 
The kingdom was w'eakened by family disputes, in the 
end Rome stepped in, Pompey captured Jerusalem in 
B c 63, and henceforth Palestine lay under Roman 
suzerainty Several important tombs near Jerusalem, 
and elsewhere, and a large number of remains of cities 
and fortresses, survive from the age of the family of 
Mattathias. The conquest of Joppa, under the auspices 
of Simon MaccabEBUs, son ot Mattathias (1 Mac 13^0, 
was the first capture of a seaport in S. Palestine through- 
out the whole of Israelite history 

The Hasmonsean dynasty gave place to the Idumsean 
dynasty of the Herods in the middle of the Ist cent, b.c., 
Herod the Great becoming sole governor of Judaea 
(under Roman suzerainty) in b.c. 40. It was into this 
political situation that Chnst was born b.c. 4. Remains 
of the building activities of Herod are still to be seen m 
the sub-structures of the Temple, the Herodian towers 
of Jerusalem, and (possibly) a magmficent tomb near 
Jerusalem traditionally called the Tomb of Manamme. 
Herod died shortly after Christ’s birth, and his domin- 
ions were subdivided into provinces, each under a 
separate ruler: but the native rulers rapidly declined 
in power, and the Roman governors as rapidly advanced. 
The Jew’s became more and more embittered against 
the Roman yoke, and at last a violent rebellion broke 
out, which was quelled by Titus in a.d. 70, when 
Jerusalem was destroyed and a large part of the Jews 
slain or dispersed. A remnant remained, which about 
60 years later again essayed to revolt under their leader 
Bar Cochba: the suppression of this rebelhon was the 
final deathblow to Jewish nationality. After the de- 
struction of Jerusalem many settled in Tibenas, and 
formed the nucleus of the important Galilsean Rabbimc 
schools, remains of which are still to be seen in the 
shape of the synagogues of Gahlee. These interesting 
buildings appear to date from the second century a.d. 

After the partition of the Roman Empire, Palestine 
formed part of the Empire of the East, and with it was 
Christiamzed. Many ancient settlements, with tombs 
and small churches — some of them with beautiful 
mosaic pavements — survive in various parts of the 
country: these are relics of the Byzantine Christians 
of the 5th and 6th centuries. The native Christians 
of Syria, whose families were never absorbed into Islam, 
are their representatives. These, though Aramaean by 
race, now habitually speak Arabic, except m Ma'lula 
and one or two other places in N. Lebanon, where a 
Synac dialect survives. 

This early Christianity received a severe blow in 611- 
when the country was ravaged by Chosro6s ii., king 
of Persia. Monastic settlements were massacred and 
plundered, and the whole country reduced to such a 
state of weakness that without much resistance it lell to 
Omar, the second Caliph of Islam He became master 
of Syria and Palestine in the second quarter of the 
seventh century. Palestine thus became a Moslem 
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country, and its population received the Arab element 
which IS still dominant within it. It may be mentioned 
in passing that coins of Chosroes are occasionally found 
in Palestine; and that of the early Arab domination 
many noteworthy buildings survive, chief of which 
is the glorious dome that occupies the site of the Hebrew 
Temple at Jerusalem. 

The Moslem rule was at first by no means tyrannical; 
but, as the spirit of intolerance developed, the Christian 
inhabitants were compelled to undergo many sufferings 
and indigmties. This, and the desire to wrest the holy 
places of Christendom from the hands of the infidel, 
were the ostensible reasons for the invasions of the 
brigands who called themselves Crusaders, and who 
established in Jerusalem a kingdom on a feudal basis 
that lasted throughout the 12th century. An institu- 
tion so exotic, supported by men morally and physically 
unfit for life in a sub-tropical climate, could not outlast 
the first enthusiasm which called it into being Worn 
out by immorality, by leprosy an4 other diseases, and 
by mutual dissensions, the unworthy champions of the 
Cross disappeared before the heroic Saladin, leaving 
as their legacy to the country a score or so of place 
names; a quantity of worthless ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions; a number of castles and churches, few of which 
possess any special architectural interest, and many 
of which, by a strange irony, have been converted into 
mosques; and, among the Arab natives, an unquench- 
able hatred of Christianity. 

We must pass over the barbarous Afon^oZian invasions, 
the last of which was under Timur or Tamerlane at the 
end of the 14th century. But we must not omit to 
mention the Turkish conquest in 1516, when Syna 
obtained the place which it still holds in the Ottoman 
Empire. R. A. S. Macalister. 

PALLU. — One of the sons of Reuben (Gn 46®, Ex 6^ 
Nu 26® ®, 1 Ch 5*). The patronymic Palliiites occurs 
in Nu 26® We should probably read Pallu for Peleth 
in Nu 161. 

PALM TREE {tUmUr). — The date palm iPlmnix 
dactylifera) is a tree essential to existence in the deserts 
of Arabia, and was therefore held sacred among the 
Semites from the earliest historic times.- It flounshes 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the oases of Arabia CEx IS®^ 
Nu 33®), but its cultivation has for long been much 
neglected in Palestine. It is still found in considerable 
numbers in the Maritime Plain, e.g. at the Bay of ‘ Akka 
and at Gaza; and small scattered groups occur all over 
the land in the neighbourhood of springs. In the valleys 
east of the Dead Sea, many sterile, dwarfed palms occur. 
Both in the OT (Dt 343, jg lu 313^ 2 Ch 28i®) and 
in Josephus {BJ iv. viii. 2-3), Jericho is famous for its 
vast groves of palms; to-day there are but few, and 
these quite modern trees. T»Not only are dates a staple 
diet in Arabia and an important article of export, but 
the plaited leaves furmsh mats and baskets, the bark 
is made into ropes, and the seeds are ground up for cattle. 
From the dates is made a kind of syrup, date-honey or 
dibSr a valuable substitute for sugar. The method of 
fertilization of the female (pistillate) flowers by the 
pollen from the male (staminate) flowers was known 
in very ancient times, and nature was then, as now, 
assisted by shaking out the poUen over the female 
flowers. The palm tree is referred to (Ps 92^2) as a 
sign of prosperity and (Ca 7^- «) of beauty. Ilgures 
of palm trees were used to ornament the Temple (1 K 6); 
at a later period they occur on Jewish coins and in 
the sculpture of the ancient Jewish synagogues, notably 
in the recently excavated synagogue at Tell HUm 
(Capernaum). The sacredness of this tree thus 
persisted from the early Semite to late Jewish times. 
Palm branches were used at the rejoicings of the Feast 
of Tabernacles (Lv 23«, Neh 8“), as they are among 
the modern Jews, who daily, during this feast, wave 
branches of palms in their synagogues. In 1 Mac 13®^ 


we read of the bearing of palm branches as the sign 
of tnuinphant rejoicing — an idea also implied in their 
use in Jn 12^^ and Rev 7® To-day tliese branches are 
used by the Moslems especially at funeral processions, 
and to decorate graves. E. W G. Masterman 

PALMER-WORM. — Old Eng. for ‘caterpillar,* see 
Locust. 

PALSY. — The modern form of this word is ‘ paralysis. * 
See Medicine, p 599-^, 

PALTI. — 1. The Benjamite spy (Nu 13®). 2. The 
man to whom Michal, David’s wife, was given by Saul 
(1 S 25^*) In 2 S 3^® he is called Paltiel. See following 
article under No. 2. 

PALTIEL. — 1. The prince of Issachar (Nu 34“). 
2. 2 S 31®, the same as Palti of 1 S 25^*. 

PALTITE, THE. — A native of Beth-pelet in the 
Negeb of Judah (Jos 15”, Neh 11®®). To this town 
belonged Helez, one of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 23*®). 
In the parallel lists (1 Ch 11*’ 27‘°) he is described, 
probably incorrectly, as ‘the Pelonite.* 

PAMPHYLIA. — The name of a district on the S. 
coast of Asia Minor, lying between Lycia and Cilicia. 
Strictly speaking, it consisted of a plain 80 miles long 
and (at its widest part) 20 miles broad, lying between 
Mt. Taurus and the sea. After a d. 74 the name was 
applied to a Roman province which included the moun- 
tainous country to the N , more properly called Pisidia, 
but until that time it was used only in the narrower 
sense. The plain was shut in from all N. winds, but 
was well watered by springs from the Taurus ranges. 
Through lack of cultivation it has in modern times 
become very malarious, and in ancient times, though 
better cultivated, the district was never favourable to 
the development of a vigorous population. Moreover, 
it was very isolated except by sea, for the mountains to 
the N. had no good roads, and were infested by brigands. 
Even Alexander had to fight his way through them. 

The name is probably derived from the Pamphyli, one of 
the three Donan tribes, and it is hkely that Dorian 
settlers entered FamphyUa at the time of the other Donan 
migrations. But the Greek element never prevailed, and 
though Side and Aspendos were half-Greek cities in the 
5th cent, b.c , the Greek that they spoke was very corrupt 
and was written in a corrupt alphabet. Side is said to have 
earned its prosperity as the market of Cilician pirates The 
town of Attalia was founded in the 2nd century. But more 
important was the native town of Perga, situated inland and 
having apparently a port of its own on the river Oestrus at 
a distance of 6 miles. It was a reli^ous centre, where a 
goddess ‘ Artemis of Perga ’ was worsmpped, her rites corre- 
sponding to those associated with Diana of the l^hesians, 
and being therefore more ^iatic than Greek. The ruins 

PamphySa was in turn subject to Persia, Macedoma, Syria, 
Pergamus, and Rome. 

Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary journey 
crossed from Cyprus to Perga, but seem to have gone 
straight on to Antioch without preaching. It was at 
Perga that John Mark left them (Ac IS^*), On the 
return journey, before taking ship at Attalia, they 
preached at Perga (Ac 14*®), but by this time they had 
definitely determined to ‘turn to the Gentiles* (cf. 13"). 
Christianity was slow in taking hold of Pamphylia, — 
there is no mention of it in 1 P 1’ — ^and this was prob- 
ably due partly to the absence of Jewish centres, partly 
to the backwardness of the district. Christianity made 
way most quickly in the chief centres of thought. See 
Perga. A. E. Hillard. 

PAN. — See House, § 9. 

PANELLED. — See Cieled. 

PANNAG. — A word of doubtful genuineness occurring 
only in Ezk 271’, in a list of articles which had a place 
in the commerce of Judah and Israel with Tyre. RV 
simply transliterates the word, with marg, note, ‘ perhaps 
a kind of confection.* AV had understood the word as 
a place name, ‘wheat of Minnith and Pazmag.* Of 
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most part owe their origin to pnnces, cities, and wealthy 
individuals. 

Only those rare inscriptions that originated in the 
mid lie and lower classes of ancient society had to some 
extent counterbalanced the one-sidedness of thematenals 
available as sources. The papyri and ostraca, however, 
have remedied the defect in a most unexpected manner. 
Rubbish mounds such as that which we just now assumed 
hypothetically to be disco vei able in our own country, 
but which in reality, owing to the dampness of our 
climate, probably do not exist anywhere in the West, 
occur in large numbers m Egypt In ancient times 
the dumping grounds for rubbish and refuse were on 
tne outskirts of the cities, towns, and villages. Whole 
bundles of documents that were too old to be worth 
p eserving were thrown on these rubbish heaps by the 
ithonties, instead of being burned , and private persons 
^ ^ ^ j « . c d the same when they wished to get rid of written 

St. Paul ^countered the Roman proc^sid Sergius natter that had accumulated and was considered 
Paulus in his first missionary journey the first pres- ^^^u^iess. The centuries have covered these ancient 
entation of Chnstianity before authonties nbush-shoots with layers of dust and sand, and this 

(Ac 13®*i ). A. E. fiiLLARD. coveniig has united with the great dryness of the climate 

PAPYRI AND OSTRACA. — Until almost the end of to preserve most excellently the old sheets of papyrus 
the 19th cent., the most important records of antiqmty, and the inscribed fragments of pottery. Of course 
apart from the authors, that had been preserved for these texts, when re-discovered in our own day, throw 
hterary ‘ masons, were the inscriptions on stone and a flood of light upon the upper cultivated class, but for 
metal. fUDhshed in great collections, and utilized by the most part they are documents of the middle and 
scholars of all civilized countries, they have given new lower classes. 

life to all branches of the study of antiquity, to history It had long been known that papyrus was in antiquity 

in the widest sense of the word, and in particular to a very popular writing material. The pith of the 
the history of States, law, economics, language, and papyrus plant, which thrives excellently in the damp 
rehgion. The age of modern epigraphy has been ex- levels of the Nile, was cut into strips, and from these 
traordinarily productive of knowledge that never could strips, laid cross-wise, honzontally and vertically, upon 
have been discovered from the authors alone. And each other, the sheets of papyrus were manufactured 
the end has not yet come. The researches and excava- by gumming and pressing. Penshable as the material 
tions of European and American archseological institutes seems, it is in reality excellent. We possess Egyptian 
and of special archaeological expeditions, in which the papyri of the time of king Assa (c. b c. 2600 accord- 
Govemments of almost all civilized countries and many ing to Eduard Meyer's chronology); and most of the 
wealthy individuals have taken part, bring to light papyri now in our museums have lain more than 1600 
innumerable inscribed stones every year. Then there years in the earth of Egvnt. It is therefore not such 
are the engineering enterpnses for opening up the a fantastic plan that has lately been suggested m Italy, 
countries of the Levant to traffic and commerce. In viz., to re-introduce the manufacture of papyrus and 
the construction of railways particularly, but also in establish it as a State monouo y in connexion with 
other similar undertakings, a quantity of epigraphical the making of bank notes. It i hoped m this way to 
material is discovered and made acc^'ssible to scholars. obtain a material as durable as li, would be difficult to 
These epigraphical records were reinforced in the counterfeit, 
last quarter of the 19th cent, by two qmte new groups The first discoverers of writ en papyri must have 
of records, both of which have ushered in a new epoch been Egyptian fellahln, digging in the old rubbish 
in the science of antiquity, viz. the Papyri and the mounds for good earth and treasure. In the year 1778 
Ostraca. Both have led to the development of entirely a European noticed a number of papyrus documents 
new branches of study. In comparison with the in- in the hands of some of these peasants; he bought one, 
scriptions they not only constitute an enormous quanti- and watched them bum some fifty others in order that 
tative increase of our matenals, but also quahtatively they might enjoy the aromatic smoke. The one docu- 
they are of quite special importance: they allow us ment came to Europe; it is the Oharta Bor^ana, the 
to see into the private life of the men of antiquity — decipherment of which marks the first beginning of 
their most private life, in fact — ^much deeper than we papyrology. Though a good number of other papyri 
could ever have done by aid of the authors and the reached the European museums in the course of the 
inscriptions. 19th cent., only a few scholars took any trouble to 

Suppose for a moment that chance excavations in an cultivate papyrology further, until in 1877, a hundred 
absolutely dry mound of rubbish were to lead to the years after the acquisition of the Charta Borgiana, 
discovery of whole bundles of original private letters, many thousands of papyn came to light from the rubbish 
contracts, wills, judicial reports, etc., relating to our mounds near the ‘City of Crocodiles* or ‘City of the 
own ancestors of the 10th cent. a.d. — what a wave of Arsenoites,* the old capital of the province of el-Fayyum 
excitement would run through the whole of the learned in Middle Egypt. 

world! How few are the documents that we do possess This was the beginning of a new epoch that has led 
of the private life of those times! History preserves to a gigantic development of the infant science of papyri, 
the old inscribed stones, the archives of kings, the The period of chance discoveries, the harvest of which 
chanceries of the great churches and municipalities, used from merely financial considerations to be scattered 
but suffers the written memorials of peasants, soldiers, hither and thither, has been succeeded by a period of 
women, artizans, to disappear after a few years without systematic excavations carried out by highly trained 
a trace. It was exactly the same in antiquity. The specialists, who keep together the documents they 
tradition that had come down to us was on the whole discover and publish them in collected form. British 
the tradition preserved in the history of what was scholars particularly have performed signal services 
great— the history of nations, potentates, the intellectual by discovering and publishing papyri. Flinders Petrie 
leaders in art, science, and religion; and that is true has obtained magnificent specimens from mummy- 
in great measure of the inscriptions, which for the wrappings which had been made by sticking papyri 
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Che suggest .d emendations may be mentioned o* Tuirs 
‘wax (dSnag), and Cheyne’s ‘grape-syrup,’ for ^hich 
see Honey. A, R. S. Kfnnedy 

PAPER.— See Writing, § 6. 

PAPER REEDS. — See Meadow, Reed. 

PAPHOS was the name of two cities in ‘r V. of 
Cyprus, Old Paphos about a mile from the sea, New 
Paphos (now Baffo) about seven miles N.W. of vhis. 
The Phcenician origin of the former need not be doubted; 
the latter was by tradition a Greek settlement, but in 
both the chief object of worship was the Paph>an 
goddess,’ undoubtedly of Syrian origin, and worshipped 
under the form of a conical stone, though identified by 
the Greeks with Aphrodite. Old Paphos was lesolate 
in the time of Jerome. New Paphos was the 'if are of 
the Roman administration in Cyprus. It wp*,.. that 
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together Grenfell and Hunt have earned out splendid 
exca\ations at Oxyrhynchus and other places, and 
have published their treasures ^ith a rapidity and 
accuracy that place them in the front rank of editors, 
as the world of scholarship acknowledges. Besides 
these there are many other editors, and every year 
adds to the army of workers on the texts, philologists 
and historians, lawyers and theologians, all have 
found and are finding abundant work. The young 
and hopeful science has found a centre in the Archiv far 
Papyrusforschung, a journal edited by the leading 
German papyrologist, Ulnch Wilcken. 

The papyn fall into two great classes according to 
the nature of their contents, viz. literary texts and 
non-literary texts. 

Literary texts have come to light in large numbers, 
though generally only in fragments. They comprise 
not only very ancient MSS of well-known authors, but 
also a large number of lost authors, and lost wntiags 
by known authors have been partially recovered. These 
finds would suffice to show the extreme importance of 
the papyrus discoveries. And many scholars have con- 
sidered these literary finds to be the most valuable. 

But for scholarship as a whole the second group, the 
non-literary texts, is no doubt the more important. 
As regards their contents, they are as vaned as hfe 
itself. Legal documents of the most vanous kinds, 
e.g. leases, accounts and receipts, contracts of marnage 
and divorce, wills, denunciations, notes of trials and 
tax-papers, are there in innumerable examples; more- 
over, there are letters and notes, schoolboys’ exercise- 
books, horoscopes, diaries, petitions, etc. Their value 
lies in the inimitable fidelity with which they reflect 
the actual life of ancient society, especially m its middle 
and lower strata. 

The oldest papyri date from c, b.c. 2600, and are 
among the most precious Egyptological records. To 
the 5th cent. b.c. belong the Aramaic papyri from 
Assuan, pubhshed by Sayce and Cowley in 1906, and 
those from Elephantine, published by Sachau in 1907 — 
documents that have furnished astonishing information 
relative to the history of Judaism. In the 4th cent. b.c. 
the main stream, as it were, begins, consisting of Greek 
papyri, and extending from the time ot the Ptolemys 
till the first centunes of the Arab occupation, i.e. oyer 
a period of more than 1000 years. Associated with 
them there are Latin, Coptic, Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, 
and other papyri — so that, taken all together, they 
confer an immense benefit, and at the same time 
impose an immense obligation, upon the science of 
antiquity. 

What is the importance of the papyri to Biblical 
science? It is twofold. In the first place, they increase 
our stock of Biblical MSS in a most gratifying manner; 
and secondly, they place new sources at the disposal 
of the plfilological student of the Greek Bible. 

Beginning then with Biblical MSS, and first of all 
MSS of the Hebrew Bible, we have in the Nash Papyrus 
a very ancient copy of the Ten Commandments. As 
regards the Greek Old Testament, we have numerous 
Septuagint fragments (e.g, the Leipzig fragments of 
the Psalms, the Heidelberg fragments of the Minor 
Prophets), together with isolated remains of other 
translations. For the New Testament we possess an 
equally fine series of ancient fragments. But besides 
these we have acquired quite new material, in particular 
the vanous remains of lost Gospels and two papyrus 
fragments and one vellum fragment with sayings of 
Jesus, some of which are not to be found in the 
NT. Of course with such finds as these it is always 
a question how far they contain ancient and genuine 
matenal; and the opinions of specialists, e.g, with 
regard to these sayings of Jesus, are at variance. But 
in any case, even if, as is not at all likely, they should 
prove to be of quite secondary importance as regards 
the history of Jesus, they would be valuable documents 


in the history of Christianity. Quite a number of the 
papyn throw fresh light on early Chnstiamty as a 
whole. Fragments of the Fathers, Apocryphal and 
Gnostic writings, liturgical texts, homiletic fragments, 
remains of early Chnstian poetry, have been recovered 
in large numbers, both m Greek and Coptic. But to 
these must be added the large number of non-Uterary 
documents, both Jewish and Early Chnstian, which 
are to be reckoned among the oldest relics of our re- 
ligion. From the time of the persecution of the Chnstians 
under the Emperor Decius, we possess, for example, 
no fewer than five libeili issued to libdlatich 'f'.e. official 
certificates by the authonties responsible for the pagan 
sacrifices, that the holder of the papyrus had performed 
the presenbed sacrifices. To the time of the Diocletian 
persecution belongs probably the letter of Psenosiris, 
a Chnstian presbyter in the Great Oasis, relating to a 
banished Christian woman named Politike. Then comes a 
long senes of other early Christian onginal letters in Greek 
and Coptic, from the 3rd cent, until late in the Byzantine 
penod Centuries that had lo^ag been supposed to be 
knowable only from the fohos of Fathers of the Church 
are made to live again by these onginal documents— 
documents of whose complete naivete and singleness of 
purpose there can be no doubt. 

The direct value of the papyn to Bible scholarship 
and ecclesiastical history is thus very considerable. 
Less obvious, however, but none the less great, is the 
indirect value of the papyri, and chiefly the non-Uterary 
documents of private Ufe. 

This value is discoverable in two directions. The 
papyri, as sources of popular, non-literary Late Greek, 
have placed the linguistic investigation of the Greek 
Bible on new foundations; and, as autograph memonals 
of the men of the ancient world from the age of the 
great religious revolution, they enable us better to 
understand these men — the public to whom the great 
world-mission of Primitive Chnstianity was addressed. 

As regards the first, the philological value of the 
papyri, these new texts have caused more and more 
the rejection of the old prejudice that the Greek Bible 
(OT and NT) represents a linguistic entity clearly 
determinable by scholarship. On the contrary, the 
habit has arisen more and more of bringing ‘Biblical* 
or ‘ New Testament ’ Greek into relation with popular 
Late Greek, and it has come to be realized that the 
Greek Bible is itself the grandest monument of that 
popular language. 

The clearest distinctive features of a living language 
fall within the province of phonology and accidence. 
And in the phonology and accidence we see most readily 
that the assumption of a ‘Biblical* Greek, capable of 
being isolated from other Greek for purposes of study, 
was wrong. The hundreds of morphological details 
that strike the philologist accustomed only to classical 
Attic, when he begins to read the Greek Bible, are 
found also in the contemporary records of the ‘profane* 
popular language, especially in the papyri and ostraca. 
The recent Grammars of the NT by Winer-Schmiedel, 
Blass, and James Hope Moulton, have furnished an 
extrem^y copious collection of parallel phenomena. 
Hdbing’s Grammcar of the Greek Old Testament (Septua- 
gint) does the same. The Septuagint was produced 
in Egypt, and naturally employed the language of 
its surroundings; the Egyptian papyri are therefore 
magnificent as parallel texts, especially as we possess 
a great abundance of texts from the Ptolemaic period, 
i.e. the time when the Septuagint its^ originated. 
The correspondence between them goes so far that 
Mayser’s Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Ptolemaic 
Period might in many particulars be used as a Septuagint 
Grammar. 

Questions of Biblical orthography, which seem un- 
important to the layman, but cause much worry to an 
editor of the Biblical text, are of course illumined by 
the contemporary papyri. The matter is not unimpertant 
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10 the scientific scholar, who must work with the fidelity character of Primitive Chnstiamty, the more clearly we 
of the wise steward. grasp the greatness of the Apostle Paul working among 

In the same way problems of syntax and of style the proletanat of the great centres of the world’s com- 
are considerably advanced by the papyn. It is possible, merce — Ephesus, Connth, etc. — the more we shall feel 
for example, to place the whole theory of the preposi- the necessity of studying the men to whom the gospel 
tions on a new basis. The use of the prepositions m was preached, i.e. of obtaimng, where possible, insight 
Late Greek is very interesting. To mention but one into their hfe, not only into their economic position 

small point, we are now able to make much more exact and their family hfe, but into their very soul. As 

statements with regard to those prepositions in the regards Egypt, we now possess wonderful documents 
NT which denote a vicarious relation — and how im- among the papyri, especially in the numerous pnvate 
portant these are in the Apostles’ personal confessions letters, which were not intended for pubhcity, but reflect 
of faith 1 The syntactical peculiarities of the NT, which qmte naively the mood of the moment. As they have 
used often to be traced back to Senutic influence, can made clearer to us the nature of the non-literary letters 
also as a rule be paralleled from the papyri. The of St. Paul — and this alone constitutes a large part of 

whole question of Seraiticisms will now be able to be the value of the papyri to NT study — so they make 

treated afresh. Formerly, when the NT used to be Uve again for us the men of the middle and lower classes 
‘isolated’ far too much, the question was generally of the age of the Primitive Chnstian mission to the 
answered m such a way that the influence of the so- world, especially for him who has ears to hear the softer 
called ‘genius’ of the Hebrew or Aramaic language, notes between the hnes. But we may assume that 
especially on the Pnmitive Christians, was greatly the civihzation of the Imperial age was tolerably uni- 
exaggerated. Lingmstic phenomena that could not be form throughout the whole range of the Mediterranean 
found recorded m the ordinary Greek Grammars were lands, and that if we know the Egyptians of the time 
described summarily as Semiticisms. It was forgotten of St. Paul, we are not far from knowing the Connthians 
that the NT and the Septuagint are for the most part and the men of Asia Minor of the same period. And 
documents of the popular language, and that the popular thus we possess in the papyri, as also in the inscnptions, 
language in Greek and in Semitic has much in common, excellent materials for the re-construction of the historical 
For example, the so-called ‘paratactic* style of St background of Pnmitive Chnstiamty. 

John’s Gospel and St. John’s Epistles, which used in conclusion, reference may be made once more to 
generally to be pronounced strongly Semitic, is in fact the fact that recently, in addition to the papyn, a great 
simply popular style, and has its parallels in inscriptions number of similar ancient texts, written on fragments 
and papyri which certainly are not under Semitic of pottery, have been discovered in Egypt, viz. the 
influence. The existence of Semiticisms in the Greek Ostraca. As the potsherd cost nothing (anybody could 
Bible is of course not denied by recent Bibhcal investi- fetch one from the nearest rubbish heap), it was the 
gators — ^in the books translated from Semitic originals writing material of the poor man, and revenue officials 
theyarereallynumerous— but the number of Semiticisms were fond of using it in transactions with the poor, 
has been considerably reduced, and in proportion as The ostraca, which are also numbered by thousands, 
the Semitic character of the NT recedes, its popular are on the whole even more ‘vulgar’ than the papyri, 
character is made to advance. but for that very reason valuable to us in all the respects 

It IS lexicography, perhaps, that derives most benefit already specified with regard to the papyn. The 
from the new documents. Late Greek is rich in new real founder of the study of ostraca on the great scale 
words and new meamngs of old words: the virgin soil is Ulnch Wilcken, who has collected, deciphered, and 
of the life of the people is inexhaustible. Grammarians historically elucidated the Greek ostraca. Next to him 
of a later age — the so-called Atticists — ^lured by Attic w. E. Crum has rendered similar services to the Coptic 
Greek of the classical penod as by a phantom, fought ostraca. To show that the ostraca, besides their in- 
against these new words and meamngs, branded them direct importance, have also a direct value for the history 
as ‘bad,’ and tried to root them out. A number of of Christianity, we may refer to the potsherds inscnbed 
litterateurs suffered themselves to be bound by the with texts from the Gospels, or the early Chnstian legal 
rules of the Atticists, as if they had been living in the documents recently discovered at the town of Menas, 
5th cent. b.c. This unhistorical, pedantic, and dogmatic but chiefly to the Coptic potsherds containing numerous 
tendency left the men of the NT practically untouched. Christian letters and illustrating particularly the inner 
Men of the people themselves, they spoke as the people history of Egyptian Christianity, 
spoke, and in the Gospels, for example, they for the The whole study of papyri and ostraca is still in its 
ffist time introduced the language of the people with infancy. The scholar still sees before him a large 

vigour into hterature. By reason of its popular character, portion of the field of work uncultivated. The layman 
the language of the first Apostles is pre-eminently a also who loves his Bible may still expect much hght 
missionary language, and this language it was that from the wonderful texts from the period of the origin 
really enabled Christianity to rise to a world-religion, of the Septuagint and the NT, and there is no need to 
All this is confirmed most amply by the new discoveries, fear that the Light of the world (Jn will pale before 
Words that we used formerly to regard as specifically the new lights kindled for us by research. The more 
‘Biblical’ or ‘New Testament,’ we find now in the we set the NT in its own contemporary world, the more 
mouth of the people. Besides the papyri the inscnptions we shall realize, on the one hand, the contact between 
are also rich sources. Illustrative quotations from the it and the world, and the more we shall feel, on the 
papyri are for us particularly lifehke, because we can other hand, the contrast in which it stands with the 
generally date them even to the day. Turn over the world, and for the sake of which it went out to fight 
pages of the second volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri with and to conquer that world, 
published by Grenfell and Hunt, and you find that the Adolf Deissmann. 

non-literary examples are almost exclusively documents PARABLE (IN OT). — ^1. The w(yrd represents Heb. 
of the 1st cent. a.d., i.e. the exact time in which the m&shsl, which is used with a wide range of meaning, and 
NT grew up. ^ It will be possible from these and other is very variously tr. both in LXX and in EV. The 
papyri to enrich very greatly the future Lexicon of the root means ‘to be like,’ and Oxf. Hcb. Lex. refers the 
NT. word to ‘the sentences constructed in parallelism,’ 

Thus we see the justification of the statement that which are characteristic of Heb. poetry and gnomic 
the new texts of popular Late Greek have placed the literature; i,e. it refers to the literary form in which 
linguistic investigation of the Greek Bible on new founda- the sentence is cast, and not to any external comparison 
tions. In yet another direction they yield an important implied in the thought. Such a comparison, however, 
harvest to theology. The more we realize the missionary is often found in the mdshSl, and, according to many 
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scholars, is the mam idea undei lying the word. We are 
concerned here with the cases where the EV tr ‘ parable 
It IS important to notice that m OT ‘parable’ has the 
varying senses of mO,shdX, and is never used in the narrow 
technical sense of the NT. In Nu 23? etc it is used of the 
figurative discourse of Balaam (cf Is 14^ [RV], Mic 2 \ 
Hab 2«); in Job 27^ 29^ of Job’s sentences of ethical 
wisdom, differing little from the ‘proverbs’ of 1 K 432 , 
Pr V 10^ (the same word mashdl). So in Lk 42 * (RV) it 
IS used of a proverb. Pr 26’-® speaks of ‘a parable in 
the mouth of fools,’ which halts and is misapplied In 
Ps 49< 782 ‘parable’ is coupled with ‘dark saying’ and 
implies something of mystery; cf. the quotation in 
Mt 1325 and Jn 162® AVm, RVm, where it represents 
a Gr. word usually tr. ‘ proverb.’ In Wis 53 (AVm, RV), 
‘parable’ means ‘by- word,’ a sense which m&shOl often 
has. In Ezk 172 we have ‘the parable’ of the eagle, 
really an allegory (see below); cf. the use in Jn 10*, 
He 9* RV, 11^9 RV, where it represents a figure or 
allegory. Closely connected is Ezk 24*, the parabolic 
narrative of the caldron; the action described was prob- 
ably not actually performed. Such mysterious figures 
are characteristic of Ezekiel, and he is reproached as ‘ a 
speaker of parables’ (20*®). 

2. The meaning of "parable* in the technical sense . — 
If Christ did not create the parabolic type of teaching. 
He at least developed it with high origmahty, and gave 
it a deeper spiritual import. His parables stand as a 
type, and it is convenient to attach a technical sense to 
the word, as describing this special type. As distin- 
guished from fable (wh. see), it moves on a higher ethical 
and literary plane. Fables violate probability in intro- 
ducing speech of animals, etc., in an unnatural way, and 
their moral is confined to lessons of worldly wisdom. 
The aUegory, again, is more artificial. It represents 
something ‘other’ than itself ‘(the Gr. word means 
‘speaking other’), the language of the spiritual life 
being translated into the language, e.g., of a battle, or a 
journey. ‘ The qualities and properties of the first are 
transferred to the last, and the two thus blended to- 
gether, mstead of being kept quite distinct and placed 
side by side, as is the case in the parable’ (Trench, On 
Parables, ch. 1). Hence each detail has its meaning, and 
exists for that meaning, not for the sake of the story. 
In the parable, particularly in those of the NT, the story 
is natural and self-suflicient as a story, but is seen to 
point to a deeper spiritual meaning. The details as a 
rule are not to be pressed, but are simply the picturesque 
setting of the story, their value being purely literary. 
In the allegory, each figure, king or soldier, servant or 
child, ‘is’ some one else without qualification; each 
detail, sword or shield, road or tree, ‘means* something 
perfectly definite. It is not so in most of the parables; 
the lesson rests on the true analogy which exists between 
the natural and the spiritual world. Without requiring 
any fictitious ‘licence,’ the parable simply assumes that 
the Divine working in each sphere follows the same law 
Like an analogy, it appeals to the reason no less than to 
the imagination. 

3. OT parables. — There are five passages in the OT 
which are generally quoted as representing the nearest 
approach to ‘parables’ in the technical sense. It is 
noticeable that in none of them is the word used; as we 
have seen, where we have the word, we do not really 
have the thing; in the same way, where we have the 
thing, we do not find the word. The first two passages 
(2 S 12^“* [Nathan’s parable], 14* [Joab’s]) are very 
similar; we have a natural story with an application. 
The first is exactly parallel to such a parable as ‘ the Two 
Debtors,’ but the second has no deep or spiritual signifi- 
cance. The same is true of 1 K 20” [the wounded 
prophet], where the story is helped out by a piece of 
acting. In all three cases the object is to convey the 
actual truth of the story, and by the unguarded com- 
ments of the listener to convict him out of his own mouth. 
The method has perhaps in the last two cases a suspicion 
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of trickery, and was not employed by our Lord; the 
application of the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
fMt 2133) vvas obvious from the first m the light of 
Is 5*-®. This passage is the fourth of those referred to, 
and is a true parable, though only slightly developed. 
It illustrates well the relation between a parable and a 
metaphor; and a comparison with Ps 8^ shows how 
narrow is the border-line between parable and allegory. 
The last passage is Is where we have a comparison 
between the natural and the spiritual world, but no 
story. It should be noted that post-Biblical Jewish 
literature makes a wide use of parable, showing some- 
times, alike in spirit, form, and language, a remarkable 
resemblance to the parables of the NT. 

C. W. Emmet. 

PARABLE (IN NT).— 1 . Meaning and form — (1) The 
constant use of a word, meaning resemblance both 
m Hebrew and in Greek, makes it evident that an 
essential feature of the parable lay in the bringing 
together of two different things so that the one helped to 
explain and to emphasize the other. In the parables 
of Christ the usual form is that of a complete story 
running parallel to the stages and divisions of a totally 
different subject. Thus in the parable of the Sower 
(Mt 131 - 8 ) the kinds of soil in the narrative are related 
to certam distinctions of character m the interpretation 
(1319-28). xhe teaching value thus created came from 
an appeal to the uniformity of nature. In the Oriental 
thought of the Bible writers this contained a factor or 
field of illustration often grudgingly conceded by the 
materialistic provincialism of modern Western science. 
It was recognized and believed by them that the Lord of 
all had the right to do as He pleased with His own. 
Instead of being an element of disruption, this was to 
them the guarantee of aU other sequences. He who 
gave to the frail grass its form of beauty could be relied 
upon with regard to higher forms of life. The attention 
given to the fall of the sparrow would not be withheld 
from the death of His saints. The conception gave 
solidarity to all phenomenal sequences, and forced into 
special notice whatever seemed to be subject to other 
influences. Such was the parable value of contrast 
between the behaviour of Israel towards God and the 
common sentiment of family relationship, and even the 
grateful instincts of the beasts of burden (Is 1* *). 
Thus also Christ spoke of His own homelessness as a 
privation unknown to the birds and the foxes (Mt S*®). 
This effect of contrasting couples formed a literary 
feature in some of Christ’s parables where opposing 
types of character were introduced side by side (Mt 21** 
252 , Lk 18^®). 

(2) The use of the word paroimia in LXX and in the 
Gospel of John indicates that a proverb or parable, 
being drawn from common objects and incidents, wa.s 
available and meant for public use. What was once 
said in any particular case could always be repeated 
under similar circumstances. 

(3) Occasionally the public parable value was reached 
by making an individual represent all others of the 
same class. The parable then became an example in 
the ordinary sense of the term (Lk 14* is). in 
Jn 101-* 15^-’, there is no independent introductory 
narrative dealing with shepherd life and the care of the 
vineyard. Certain points are merely selected and dwelt 
upon as in the interpretation of a parable story previously 
given Here there is all the explanatory and persuasive 
efficiency of the appeal to nature and custom, but, as in 
this case the reference is to Christ Himself as Head of 
the Kingdom, the parable has not the general application 
of those belonging to its citizenship. It is nevertheless 
a parable, though ‘the Door’ and ‘the Vine’ are usually 
called emblems or symbols of Christ. 

2. Advantages and Disadvantages. — In the parable 
two different planes of experience were brought together, 
one familiar, concrete, and definite, the other an area of 
abstractions, conjectures, and possibilities. At the 
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pt^ts of contact it was po^Mhlc for those who de&ired 
tc Jt> so to pas'! from the known to the unknown. Im- 
lation was (*\:ernst‘(i and the critical faculty appealed 
to, and sympathy was enlisted according to the ments 
of tlif case presented. A moral decision could thus be 
impartially arrived at without arousing the instinct of 
sf If. deft -nee, and when the parallelism was once recog- 
nized, the hearer had eitht*r to make the desired applica- 
tion or act m contempt of his own judgment (2 S 
In Cnritot's parables, as distinct from the ordinary fable 
which they otherwise completely resembled in form, 
tht* illustrations w’ere always drawn from occurrences 
that were possible, and which might therefore have 
belonged to the experience of the hearer. When the 
meaning was perceived, this fact gave to the explanation 
the persuasive value of something sanctioned by the 
actualities of life. But, on the other hand, the meaning 
might not be understood. Its acceptance was limited 
by the power to discover it. Only he who could see the 
prophet’s chariot could use the prophet’s mantle. The 
transition ^f responsibility from the speaker to the 
hearer was sometimes indicated by the words, ‘ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear’ (Mt 13*). Christ’s most 
solemn utterances were directed towards the insensi- 
bility that took Its music without dancing, and sat silent 
where the wail for the dead was raised (Mt ll^’). His 
last act towards such imperviousness was to pray for it 
and to die for it (Lk 233^ «, Ro 5«). 

3. The svedal need of Parables in Christ's Caching . — 
If the teaching of Christ had been devoted to matters 
already understood and accepted as authoritative, 
such as the conventional commentary on the law of 
Moses, such a presentation of moral and spiritual truth, 
while imparting the charm of freshness to things familiar, 
would not have been actually necessary. The Scribes 
and Pharisees did not require it. Even if, passing beyond 
the Jewish ceremonial observance and externalism, He 
had been content to speak of personal salvation and 
ethical ideas after the manner so prevalent in the 
Western Church of to-day, He would not have needed 
the vehicle of parable instruction. But the subject 
which, under all circumstances, privately and publicly, 
directly and indirectly, He sought to explain, commend, 
and impersonate, was that of a Kingdom that had for its 
destiny the conquest of the world. Alike in His preach- 
ing and in His miraculous works, His constant purpose 
was to reveal and glorify the Father (Jn 15* 16“) and 
to unfold the mysteries of the Kingdom of heaven 
(Mt 4*» 13”, Lk 81®). These mysteries were not in 
themselves obscure or remote (Mt 16l-^ Lk 17“ IS^®), 
but its principles and motives and rewards were so 
opposed to ail that had entered the mind of man, that 
it had to be characterized as a Kingdom that was not of 
this world (Jn 18*). It was this Kingdom of Messianic 
expectation that united Christ with the historic past of 
the elected nation to which according to the flesh He 
belonged. Its appearance had been the chief burden 
of prophecy, and its expansion and attendant blessing 
to humanity had been dwelt upon as the recompense 
for the travail of Zion. The Messiah was to be the 
Prince of Peace in that Kingdom of exploded and 
exhausted evil, where in symbol the wolf and the lamb 
were to feed together (Is 65*). The princes of the 
people of the earth were to be gathered together to be 
the people of the God of Abraham (Gn 12® Ps 47*). 
But the same mysteries of the Kingdom, which connected 
Christ with the prophetic utterances and developed 
history of Israel, also brought Him into a relationship 
of antagonism towards the religious teaching of His 
own time. The people recognized in His words the 
authority that belonged to Moses' seat, but they saw 
very clearly that another than Moses was there. The 
point of distinction between Him and the Pharisees was 
that in His hands the Law was no longer an end in itself, 
but became a minister to what was beyond and greater 
than itself. While the Rabbinical teaching boasted 
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that the world had been created only for the Torah, 
He taught that the Law had been created for the world. 
This radical opposition appeared in what He said about 
the proper use and observance of the Sabbath day, 
and in Uis condemnation of those who would neither 
enter the Kingdom nor allow others to do so. They 
taught with piide and complacency that the Kingdom 
of God had reached its final consummation and embodi- 
ment in their own exclusive circle, whereas the message 
of Chnst was to be borne over new areas of progress 
and expansion until it reached and conquered the utter- 
most parts of the earth. It was a parting at the foun- 
tain-head. One teaching meant the extinction of the 
other. Of this Kingdom and its mysteries Christ spoke 
in parables. He thereby turned the thoughts of men 
from the Mosaic succession of Rabbinical precedents 
and their artificial mediation of the Law of God, and 
discovered a new source of illumination and authority 
in the phenomena of the seasons, the relationships of 
the family, and the industries of village life. Faith, 
obedience, and love took the place of technical knowledge 
and official position. The Kingdom of heaven was at 
hand, and the King’s invitation to enter was always 
wider than the willingness to accept it. To His disciples 
He more intimately explained that it wi.s a Kingdom of 
relationship to God, and of men’s relation'! hip, in conse- 
quence, towards one another. This, along with the 
story of His own life and ministry and resurrection, was 
to be the gospel they were to preach, by the power of 
the Spmt, as the message of God’s salvation to the 
whole world. In the Sermon on the Mount those mys- 
teries of the Kingdom were indicated in outline, and m 
the parables the theme was still the same, whether the 
story started from the initiative of the Teacher in the 
presence of the multitude, or was suggested by some 
incident of the hour. In the long warfare of the world’s 
kingdoms men had grown familiar with the cry, ‘Woe 
to the vanquished!’ but, in that Kingdom of which He 
spoke, a new social instinct, created and nourished by its 
citizenship, was to inflict an intolerable pain on those 
who could relieve misery and uplift the down-trodden 
and cheer the despairing, and did it not. It was to 
take upon itself the world’s estrangement from <}k)d 
and hardness of heart, and make its own the Chnstless 
shame of moral defeat, and social discord, and all un- 
loveliness of life. In the citizenship of that Kingdom 
the sorest impoverishment would not be in the humble 
byways of the lame and the blind, but in the homes of 
selfish luxury and privileged exemption. The chief 
crime of the Kingdom, involving a complete negation 
of discipleship, would be an evaded cross. *I was sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not’ (Mt 25«). Both 
from the novelty of the vision thus presented, and from 
its hostility to the spirit and authority of the religious 
leaders, it is evident that teaching by parable was the 
form best adapted to Christ’s purpose and subject, and 
to the circumstances of the time. It was an efficient 
and illuminating method of instruction to those who 
were able to receive it. The petition once presented 
by two of His disciples indicates what might have be- 
come general if the rewards of the Kingdom had been 
announced to those who had not the true spirit of its 
service (Mt 20“). By leaving altogether the traditions 
and controversies of the exhausted Church of that day. 
He gave a fresh positive re-statement of the nature and 
dimension of the Kingdom of God. 

4. The following selection from Christ’s parables 
indicates some of the points of rdationship to the 
Kingdom. Whatever is stated generally applies also 
to the individual, and the latter shoifid not regard any- 
thing as essential and vital which he cannot share with 
the whole membership. The humblest service is re- 
garded as done directly to the King. (1) The parable 
of boundaries, the conditions and environment of the 
Kingdom: the Sower and the Seed (Mt diffi- 

culties and dangers arising frominattention, superficiality 
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and divided allegiance. Failure abnormal. (2) Ac- 
cepted circumstance: Wheat and Tares (Mt 
malignity progressively revealed in the advancing stages 
of the Kingdom; the patience of the Spirit. (3) Con- 
tinuous development and adaptation: Growing Seed 
(Mk 42 ® -29); union in the service of the Kingdom not 
an artificial pattern commending itself to a particular 
age, but a new circle of growth around the parent stem 
which moves onwards and upwards towards flower and 
fruit. (4) The appointed task; Talents (Mt 25^*’^^), 
Pounds (Lk faith accepting personal responsi- 

bility; the servant of the Kingdom, being relieved from 
the dangers of success and failure, labours so that he may 
present his account with joy in the presence of the 
King, being prepared for that which is prepared for him 
(5) The parable of office: The Husbandmen in the Vine- 
yard (Mt 21w-« Lk names and claims in the 

Church that dispossess and dishonour Christ. (6) 
The King’s interest: Lost Sheep (Lk Lost Coin 

(15*-*®), Lost Son (15**-®); forfeited ownersffip sorrow- 
fully known to the owner; social relationship to the 
Kingdom mdicated by the fact that the sheep was one 
of a hundred, the coin one of ten, and the son a member 
of a family. (7) Cost and recompense of citizenship: 
Hid Treasure (Mt 13«), Pearl of Great Price (13«); self is 
eliminated, but ‘all things are yours.’ (8) Fulfilment: 
The Great Supper (Lk the King’s purpose must 

be carried out; if individuals and nations of civilized 
pre-eminence hold back, others will be made worthy of 
the honour of the service. (9) Rejected membership 
and lost opportunity: Rich Fool (Lk 12**-®*), Rich Man 
and Lazarus (16*®-**). (10) Personality in the Kingdom: 
(a) humility (Mt* 18*-*, Lk 18®-*<); (6) snncerity (Mt 
7«*”); (c) usefulness (Lk IS®-**); (d) gratitude (Mt ISs®-*®, 
Lk 7"-®®); (e) readiness to help (Lk 10®®-®^); (/) assur- 
ance of faith (Lk 11®-** 18*-*); (p) patient hope (Mk 
13*®-®’, Lk 12*«-»9). G. M. Mackie. 

PARAGLETB. — See Advocate, Paul, p. 693». 

PARADISE.— A Persian word for ‘park* or ‘garden’ 
(see Orchaed), used in later Jewish and Christian thought 
to represent the abode of the blessed dead. 

1. In the OT, — While the word pardSs occurs only 3 
times in the OT (Ca 4*®, Ec 2®, Neh 2®), and then with 
no reference to the Garden of Eden, it is unquestionable 
that Eden serves as the basis for the later conception. 
The transition from the usage of Genesis to one less 
literal is to be seen in Ezk 31, which is doubtless 
modified to a considerable degree by Babylonian con- 
ceptions. These, undoubtedly, are also to be seen in 
the Genesis picture of Eden. The significance of Ezekiel's 
conception is that it shows the anticipation of the 
apocalyptic conception of Eth. Enoch (chs. 23-28) and 
other apocalypses both Jewish and Christian. 

2 . In Jewish apocalyptic literature and in the KT . — 
In the apocalypses there are elaborate descriptions 
(particularly Eth. Enoch, Apoc. Bar 4, and 2 Es 8®®) 
of Paradise as the opposite of Gehenna. In the Rabbin- 
ical conception of the universe, Paradise is the abode 
of the blessed dead. There is the tree of life, and there 
also the righteous feast. Gehenna and Paradise are, 
according to the Rabbis, close together, being separated 
only by a handbreadth. This view, however, is difficult 
to harmonize with other conceptions, and the adjust- 
ment is probably to be made by the other view of a 
twofold Paradise, one in Sheol and the other in 
Heaven. Such a view would harmonize with the con- 
ception that the righteous would rise from the nether 
Paradise to the heavenly. The word is never used by 
Jesus or St. Paul except in Lk 23®* and 2 Co 12®. 
From some points of view it would be more natural to 
make these two passages refer to the two Paradises 
respectively, but a final conclusion is prevented by lack 
of evidence. The reference of Paul (2 Co 12®) is un- 
doubtedly to the upper Paradise — ^that is, the third 
heaven. Here again, however, it is not safe to derive 
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dogma from what may be a merely conventional ex- 
pression. 

3. In Christian theology the term is commonly used as 
identical with ‘heaven,* although m some cases it is 
distinguished as the ‘temporary abode of the saints, 
either m some place on earth or above the earth. It 
has been particularly developed m connexion with the 
speculation as to the intermediate state as the place 
where the righteous live between their death and the 
Parousia. Lack of data, however, makes it impossible 
to reach certainty m the matter, and the most modern 
theology maintains an attitude of reverent agnosticism 
regarding the state of the dead, and uses the term 
‘Paradise’ as a symbol rather than with precise defini- 
tion. Shailer Mathews. 

PARAH. — A city in Benjamin (Jos 18®*). Now the 
rum Fdrah, near the head of the Valley of Michmash. 

PARALYSIS, PARALYTIC . — See Medicine, p. 599». 

PARAN. — El PSrdn, ‘the oak or terebinth (LXX) 
of Paran’ (Gn 14®), is probably identical with Elath, 
the ancient seaport on the Gulf of Akabah. Perhaps 
in this region should be sought ‘Paran’ of Dt 33®, 
Hab 39 (Driver, ‘Deut.’ [ICC], 392). Palmer {Desert 
of the Exodus, p. 510) identifies it with Jebel Magrah, 
c 29 miles S. of ‘ Ain Kadis. If Dt 2® refers to a place 
in Moab, no trace of it has yet been found. A city 
may be intended m 1 K 11**, lying between Edom and 
Egypt, which cannot now be identified. The exiled 
Ishmael settled in the ‘Wilderness of Paran,* evidently 
S of Beersheba (Gn 21®*). Israel’s first march from 
Sinai brought them to this wilderness (Nu 10*®). Within 
it lay Taberah, Kibroth-hattaavah, Mazeroth, Kadesh, 
and what is called the ‘Wilderness of Zin.* The spies 
went from the ‘Wilderness of Zin* (13®*), in which 
lay Kadesh (20* 27*®, cf. 33*«), and this again is identified 
with the ‘Wilderness of Paran’ (13®*). It corresponds 
to the great limestone plateau of et-Tth, stretching from 
the S of Judah to the mountains of Sinai, having the 
Arabah on the B. and the desert of Shur on the W. 
Hither David fled after Samuel’s death (1 S 25*. LXX 
B here gives Maan^Heb, Ma'Sn, See Smith, 
‘Samuel’ UCC}, 220 f.). W. Ewing. 

PARBAR. — A term identified with parvdrlm (AV 
‘suburbs,* RV ‘precincts’) of 2 K 23** and applied to 
part of the Temple buildings lying on the W., where 
two Levites were stationed (1 Ch 26*®). The word is 
supposed to be of Persian origin and to have been taken 
over into Hebrew to indicate a colonnade or portico 
open to the light. The pi. form parvSrlm (2 K 23**) 
describes the situation of the ‘chamber of Nathan- 
melech,’ and might be translated ‘in the colonnades,’ 
but it is difficult to understand how a Persian word 
could occur so early. Either the word is a late ex- 
planatory addition to the text, or perhaps we have a 
differentjword altogether, describing the office of Nathan- 
melech. If we read bapperiURm instead of bapparvdtlm^ 
we get the meaning ‘who was over the mules.’ 

W. P. Boyd. 

PARCHED CORN {qOR, or more fully ’d6l5 qOlui 
bWm [Lv 2*®], Lv 23*®, Jos 5**, Ru 2*®, 1 S 17*’ 25**. 
2 S 17®*) is often made on the harvest field by holding a 
bundle of ears in a blazing fire or by roasting them over a 
piece of metal. Cf. Food, 2. E. W- G. Masterman. 

PARCHMENT. — See Pergamum, Writing, § 6. 

PARDON. — See Forgiveness. 

PARENTS. — See Family. 

PARLOUR. — See House, { 6. 

PARMASHTA. — The seventh of the sons of Haxnau, 
put to death by the Jews (Est 9*). 

PARMENAS. — One of the ‘Seven* (Ac 6*). 

PARNACH.— The father of Elizaphan (Nu 34**). 
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PAROSH. — The name of a post-exilic family (Ezr 2^— 
Neh 7S) Ezr 8» 10», Neh 3*5 iQi*. The Gr. form Phoros 
is adopted m 1 Es 5® 8^° 

PAROUSIA.— The ‘appearance,’ Advent, or Second 
Coming: of Christ at the end of ‘this age’ m order to 
establish His Kingdom. 1. Origin of the expectation. 
—The Messianic interpretation given to Jesus by the 
Apostles was essentially eschatological. No one of 
them understood Him to be engaged m the work of 
establishing the Kingdom of God during the period 
culminating in His death. He was the Christ m the 
sense that (a) He w’as anointed (empowered) by God 
to deliver men; (b) He w^as gathering and preparing 
men for His Kingdom; (c) He died and rose to manifest 
the justice and love of God, and thus save those who 
accepted Him as Christ; (d) He would return to conquer 
Satan, judge both the living and the dead, and establish 
His Kingdom either in heaven or on a renewed earth. 
How' far we aie to believe that this view was held or 
countenanced by Jesus Himself will be determined by 
the view taken as to the authorship of Mk 13 and other 
apocalyptic sections of the Synoptic Gospels. At this 
point Christain scholars are divided into three groups: 
first, those who believe that Jesus was thoroughly in 
sympathy wdth the eschatological views of His con- 
temporaries; second, those who hold that He rejected 
those views, and that the eschatological sayings attnb- 
uted to Him are the result of reading back into His word 
the admitted eschatological expectation of the Apostles 
and the early Church as a W’hole. There seems little 
likelihood at present of agreement between these two 
groups, for the reason that the second group uses as 
critical criteria dogmatic or highly subjective presupposi- 
tions concerning Jesus. The nearest approach to a 
compromise view is to be found in the position of the 
third group, who hold that Jesus to some extent utilized 
the eschatology of His day, but that His references 
have been developed and made specific by the Evangelists. 
However these larger questions may be answered, an 
impartial criticism and exegesis can hardly deny that 
Jesus leferred to His future m terms which, if interpreted 
literally, would mean His return in judgment (cf. particu- 
larly Mk Mt 23”-«). As to the exact time at 

which He expected His return we have no information, 
except such sayings as Mk 8’*-” [Mt Lk 923-27 

show influence of Apostolic interpretation] and Lk 17^, 

2. Expectation in the early Church. — The elements in 
the expectation of the Parousia found in the Gospels 
and in the Epistles can be formulated without serious 
difficulty. It was expected within the lifetime of the 
writers (except 2 P S’*®): 1 Th 4*®, 1 Co 15®^^ j or im- 
mediately: Ja 5», Ph 4«, Ro 13ii. 1 Co 72®, 1 P 47. 
The exact day is, however, not known (1 Th 5®), but 
will be preceded by sorrows and the appearance of 
Antichrist (2 Th 2®) and the conversion of the Jews 
(Ro ll*®* ®®). The order of events awaited is the 
descent of Jesus with His angels from the upper heavens 
to the lower; the sounding of the trumpet and the 
voice of the archangel which will summon the dead 
from Sheol; the giving to the saints of the body of the 
resurrection; the catching up of the living saints, who 
have been changed in the twinkling of an eye, to meet 
Jesus and the risen saints in the air; the general judg- 
ment of both living and dead; the establishment of the 
Messianic Kingdom, which, after a period of struggle, 
is to be victorious over the kingdom of Satan; and 
finally the fixing of the eternal supremacy of God. 
Among certain Christians this view was further elab- 
orated, so that the appearance of Christ in the sky 
was followed by the resurrection of the martyrs, a 
thousand years of peace, during which Satan was to be 
bound, then the conquest of Satan, the general resurrec- 
tion, and the establishment of the final conditions of 
eternity. This latter view, however, although popular 
in the 2ad cent., does not appear in the NT except in 
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Rev 202-7 (see Millennium). It easily passed over 
into the sensuous chiliastic views which were finally 
rejected from the main current of Christian thought 
largely through the influence of Augustine, but which 
have continued to exist among different sects or groups 
of Christians , ^ ^ 

3. Various identifications of the Parousia.— (a) With 
ChrisVti resurrection Such a view, however, disregards 
many of the elements of the NT expectation, and has 
nev or been widely accepted, (b) The coming of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost — a view commonly held by those who 
reject tlie literalistic interpretation of the apocalyptic 
elements of the NT, and identify the influence of the 
risen Jesus in the world with the Holy Spirit. This 
view makes such passages as Jn 1423 and 167® the 
exegetical point of approach to the entire question, 
(c) The destruction of Jerusalem. This is generally 
combined with (6) and said to be forecast in Mk 13 
and 14®‘*®3. (d) The theory of the successive comings of 

the Christ m judgment. Thus various historical crises, 
such as the destruction of Jerusalem and the fall of the 
Roman Empire, are regarded as due to the immediate 
influence of the Christ and as a part of the new dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, (e) The death of the believer — 
a view exegetically untenable. (/) The historicah 
critical mew sees m the expectations of the NT Christianity 
survivals of Jewish eschatology. Such a view does not 
deny an element of truth in the expectation, but regards 
the belief as due to the attachment to Jesus of Jewish 
expectations (cf. Eth. Enoch 48) now seen to be im- 
possible of realization. 

The view probably most generally held at the present 
time involves elements from several of these specific 
explanations, and is to the effect that, while the Apostles 
doubtless expected the eschatological cataclysm to 
occur in their day, they saw the future in prophetic 
rather than historical perspective. As a consequence 
the Second Coming with its attendant events is still to 
be expected. At different times men have endeavoured 
by the interpretation of the Book of Daniel to deter- 
mine the precise date at which it will occur; but among 
those who still await a literal appearance of Christ m 
the air it is usual to regard the Parousia as likely to 
occur immediately, or at any time during an indefinite 
future period. Shailer Mathews. 

PARSHANDATHA. — The eldest of the sons of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews (Est 97). 

PARTHIANS. — The founders of a powerful dynasty 
in Persia which overthrew the yoke of the Syrian 
Seleucidse b.c. 250, and maintained itself against all 
external enemies till a.d. 226, defying even the Romans. 
They came from northern Iran, and their language or 
dialect greatly affected the cultivated speech of the 
empire, which was known as Pahlavi during their regime. 
But the exact form of the language of the Jews or 
proselytes who came to Jerusalem from Parthia, referred 
to in Ac 2®, cannot be ascertained. J. F. M' (iuRDY. 

PARTRIDGE 1 S 262o, Jer 17“).— Two kinds 
of partridge abound m Palestine. The chukar or rock 
partridge {CaccabU chukar) is the commonest of game 
birds. Its cry may be heard all over the land, and 
large coveys may be encountered in the autumn. It 
is distinguished by its red legs. It is excellent eating. 
Hey*s sand partridge {Ammoperdiz heyi) occurs in 
enormous numbers around the Dead Sea. It is probably 
the partridge referred to in 1 S 262®: its short flights 
from place to place when hunted; its hiding, trusting to 
its invisibility on account of its colour being so like 
the environment; its quick run from danger before 
taking to wing; and its final capture when too wearied 
to fly— must form a very suitable image of a poor human 
fugitive remorselessly pursued. The reference in Jer 171^ 
is hard to understand; it may perhaps refer to the 
fact that when disturbed from their nests such birds 
sometimes never return. In Sir 11®® the heart of a 
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proud man is compared to a decoy partridjare in a cage. 
It IS still customary in Palestine to hunt the red-legged 
partridge by the aid of such decoys. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

PARUAH.— Father or clan of Jehoshaphat, Solomon’s 
prefect in Issachar (1 K 4i7). 

PARVAIM.— A region whence, according to 2 Ch 3«, 
the gold was obtained which was used for ornamenting 
the Temple of Solomon. The name is most plausibly 
identified with Farvxi. in Yemen, or S. W. Arabia It 
was possibly from this place that the ’gold of Sheba’ 
(Ps 72^®; cf. Is 60®) was in part denved. 

J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

PASAOH.— An Asherite (1 Ch T®®). 

PAS-D A JGff MIM . — See EpHEs-DAMmM. 

PASEAH. — 1. A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4**). 
2. The father of Joiada (Neh 3*). 3. The eponym of 
a family of N’ethlnim who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr 249«Neh 75i); m 1 Es Phinoe. 

PASHHUR.— 1. A son of Malchiah, a prince of Judsea 
in the time of Jeremiah (Jer 21i), who was opposed 
to the prophet (Jer Perhaps he is the father of 

Gedaliah (Jer 380, and likely identical with Pashhur, 
mentioned in 1 Ch Neh ll^*, as the ancestor of 
Adaiah, 2. The son of Immer, a Temple official and 
priest, who caused Jeremiah to be beaten and put in the 
stocks after he had predicted the fall of Jerusalem. 
The prophet told him his name was not Pashhur (prob- 
ably ‘peace," lit. ‘staying on every side’) butMagor- 
missabib (‘ terror [or perhaps wandering] round about’), 
and added that he would die in Babylon (Jer 20i-®). 
Perhaps he was the father of Gedaliah (Jer 380 • 3. The 
father of the Gedaliah mentioned in Jer 38^ and may 
be either 1 or 2, or neither. 4. The head of a priestly 
family, 'the sons of Pashhur’ mentioned in Ezr 23®, 
Neh Ezr 10“, 1 Es S® (Phassurus) 9“ (Phaisur). 
6 . A priest who signed the covenant with Nehemiah, 
probably identical with 4, or used of the clan as a whole 
(Neh 103). W. F. Boyd. 

PASSION.— In Ac 14« * We also are men of like pas- 
sions with you,’ ‘passion’ means ‘feeling or emotion.' 
But in Ac 1* ‘ He showed himself alive after his passion,’ 
the word means ‘suffering,’ as in Wyclif’s translation 
of He 2® ‘Ihesus for the passioun of deeth, crowned 
with glorie and honour.’ 

PASSOVER AND FEAST OP UNLEAVENED 
BREAD.— 1. OT references.— (1) Law and Ezekiel . — 
The allusions in Ex 34®® and 23*8 are so dubious that 
they can hardly give any sure ground on which to base 
a consideration of the Passover festival The first 
certain reference to the feast is in Ex 1221-37. (This 
is probably an. older account than 12*-**, and differs 
from it in details.) We find that ‘the passover’ is 
assumed as known, and possibly it is the feast referred 
to in Ex 313 71® etc. The characteristic features of the 
feast in Ex 1221-27 are: (a) a lamb is to be slain and 
its blood spnnkled on the lintel and side-posts of the 
houses, (6) the cause for this observance is found in 
the slaughter of the Egyptian firstborn. 

In Dt 161-8 the Passover is directed to be observed 
in the month Abib (April), in commemoration of the 
Exodus from Egypt. The sacrifice is not to be offered 
in private dwellings, but ‘in the place which Jehovah 
shall choose to place his name there.’ With the Pass- 
over meal, and during seven days, no leavened bread 
was to be eaten. None of the flesh was to be left till 
morning. After the meal the worshippers were to go 
to their homes; the seventh day was to be a solemn 
assembly, and this period (v.*) was treated as opening 
the 7 weeks’ ‘joy of harvest,’ commencing from Abib, 
when the corn would be coming into ear We may 
notice here: (a) the Passover is regarded as part of 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Hazzoth), the two being 
apparently blended into one; (6) the sacrifice, though 
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composed of individual sacrifices, is to be offered only 
at the Temple in Jerusalem; (c) the offering may be 
taken from flock or herd. 

In Ezk 452 * the date is precisely assigned as 14th 
Abib. The feast lasts 7 days, and unleavened bread 
only is to be eaten. The prince is to offer a bullock 
as a sin-offering for himself and the people, and a he- 
goat on each of the 7 days, as well as 7 bullocks and 
7 rams daily, with other offerings of meal and oil All 
takes place at the central sanctuary; there is no mention 
of a lamb, and the Passover is part of the Unleavened 
Bread festival. 

Lv 23®-*^ ordains the Passover for the evening of 
14th Abib. The Feast of Unleavened Bread is treated 
separately; it lasts 7 days, a holy convocation is to be 
held on the 1st and 7th days; and ‘on the morrow 
after the sabbath ’ a sheaf of new corn is to be waved 
before the Lord, a he-lamb is to be offered as a burnt- 
offering with other offerings, and tiU this is done, no 
bread or parched corn or green ears may be eaten. 

According to Ex 12*-*3, the current month of the 
Exodus is to be regarded as the 1st month of the year. 
On the 10th day a lamb or a kid is to be taken for each 
family or combination of families, according to their 
size It is to be slain at even on the 14th, and the 
lintel is to be stained with its blood. It is to be roasted 
intact, and eaten with unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs. Nothing of it is to remain till morning. It is 
to be eaten in baste, the partakers prepared as for a 
journey; it is a sign of the Lord’s ‘pass-over.’ 

Ex forbids any foreigner or hired servant or 
sojourner to eat the Passover unless he first submits 
to circumcision. 

Nu 9*-“ deals with a case recorded as arising on the 
first anniversary of the Exodus It is declared that 
anybody who is unclean may celebrate the Passover on 
the 14th day of the 2nd month. 

In Nu 28*8-2® the Passover is distinguished from the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread. The 1st and 7th days of 
the latter are to be days of holy convocation. On 
each of the 7 days two bullocks, a ram, and 7 lambs 
(with special offerings of meal and oil) are to be sacrificed, 
and a goat for a sin-offering. 

(2) Historical and Prophetical books . — No certain 
reference is found previous to the date of the discovery 
of Deuteronomy. Most of the allusions in the prophets 
are quite general in scope (cf. Hos 2** 9® 12» 1°, Am 5^ 
8^8). The observance in 2 K 2321-23 is stated to have 
conformed to the regulations of Dt 16 and to have 
been novel in character. 2 Ch 30. 35* -*9 perhaps reflects 
the later usages of the writer’s own age. Of post-exilic 
witnesses Ezr 629-22 may be quoted, where the priests 
and Levites play the prominent part in the sacrifice, 
and the Feast of Unleavened Bread is distinguished 
from the Passover. 

Many of the Passover rites are undoubtedly very 
ancient; but Deuteronomy tends to emphasize the 
historical connexion of the festival with the Exodus. 
The various regulations and allusions in the OT are not 
consistent with each other, and different ideas were 
probably associated with the feast at different periods 
of the national history. Thus Ezk. lays most stress on. 
its aim as a collective piacular sacrifice. It is likely that 
the feast was observed during the Exile, and that its 
commemorative sigmficance was then made more 
emphatic. This would explain the underlying concep- 
tion of the account in the Priestly Code. But the 
Chroniclershowspreferencefor theDeuteronomic version, 
perhaps owing to the powing centralization of worship 
at one sanctuary in his time. 

2. Origin and primitive significance. — The Passover 
was in all probability an institution already existing 
when the Jewish legislation was codified, but taken up 
and transformed by the Legislator, (a) The most 
widely accepted theory is that it was in origin the 
shepherd’s offering of the first-fruits from his flocks. 
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the slaughter of the Egyptian firstborn being Pharaoh’s 
punishment for hindering this observance. On this 
theory, later tradition would then have altered the 
sequence, and have regarded the slaughter of the 
Egyptians as the reason why the Israelites should offer 
the firstborn of their flocks. And, finally, the connexion 
w’ith the pastoral sacrifice would have been forgotten, 
and the Passover would be treated as instituted m 
order to save the firstborn of Israel, (b) Another 
theory finds the central idea of the Passover in the 
piacular notion. The sacrifice w^ould be offered as a 
substitute for the firstborn of man, and this conception 
is a common constituent of primitive spring festivals, 
(c) Other theones regard the observance as originating 
from domestic sacrifice to avert harm in times of 
pestilence, or from an ancient solemnization of a thresh- 
old covenant, when Jehovah was welcomed into a 
private dw’elling. 

It is quite possible that all these theories represent 
different parts of the truth. The Passover appears 
to date from very early times, and may have amalga- 
mated features from an entire series of festivals. Thus 
it combines the notions of sin-offering (the sprinkling 
of the blood), of burnt-offenng (the victim being roasted 
intact), and of peace-offering (the victim being eaten 
by the worshippers). Other noticeable features are: 
its date at the vernal equinox, the fact that the sacrifices 
were mostly or entirely of firstborn, and that an old 
tradition connected it with the Israelites’ desire for a 
religious pilgrimage, which eventually led to the Exodus 
(cf. Ex 5‘*®). This variety of character suggests the 
inference that the Passover is the complex amalgamation 
of different feasts, in which these different elements 
existed separately. Its association with the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread is probably accidental, due to con- 
tiguity in time. The latter is plainly an agricultural 
festival, and falls into line with the feasts of Pentecost 
and Tabernacles. 

3. Fost-exilic obsezrances .—The Samaritans continue 
to observe the detailed ordinances of Ex 12. But the 
Jews learned in time to disregard some of the details, ' 
as applicable only to the first or Egyptian Passover. ' 
Such details were the choice of the lamb on the 10th day, 
its slaughter at home, the sprinkling of the blood on the 
house-door, the admission of the unclean, the posture 
and attire of the partakers, etc. Various alterations 
and elaborations were introduced. The month Adar 
was devoted to a thorough purification of lands and 
houses, sepulchres being w^hitened, roads and bridges 
repaired. On the evening of 13th Abib all leaven 
was sought out. On the 14th the Passover was offered 
by indiscriminate companies of 10 to 20 people. It ' 
was slain in relays at the Temple, and the blood thrown 
before the altar by the priests. The lambs were then 
dressed, and the fat offered, w'^hile the Levites chanted 
the Hallel (Pss 113-118). The lambs were taken home 
and roasted; each of the guests brought 4 cups of red 
wine, and the meal was eaten with bitter herbs and 
unleavened cakes. The posture at the meal was re- 
cumbent (as a token, according to the Pharisees, of the 
rest which God had given to His people). A blessing 
was said over the first cup (perhaps implied in Lk 22^"^ ), 
Then followed the washing of hands and offering a 
prayer. At the second cup came the son’s question 
as to the significance of the feast, and the father’s 
explanation. This was succeeded by the singing of 
Pss 113 and 114. Grace was said over the third cup, 
and with the fourth came the singing of Pss 116-1 IS. 
Large numbers assembled at Jerusalem for this feast, • 
and such occasions were always carefully supervised by 
the Romans for fear of insurrection. Hence perhaps 
would come the custom of releasing a selected prisoner; 
but we have no hint of the origin of the custom. 

A. W. F. Blttnt. 

PATARA.— A great seaport on the coast of Lycia, a 
few miles E. of the mouth of the Xanthus. The valley 


I of this river is the best part of Lycia, and doubtless from 
I early times Patara had a local trade, but its importance 
depended on its convenient position for the trade between 
the West and the Levant. The prevailing winds in this 
part of the Mediterranean are from the west (especially 
in the autumn), and ships sailing from the ^gean or from 
Italy to Phoenicia or Egypt would often risk the voyage 
straight across the sea from Patara Thus we find St. 
Paul on his last journey to Jerusalem (Ac 212), after 
coasting in a slow vessel along the ^Egaean, taking a vessel 
that was sailing straight from Patara to Tyre. Cf. 
Myka. 

Lycia was never definitely colonized by Greeks, and 
the Lycians spoke a non-Aryan language. But Patara 
had an early culture, — its coins date from b c. 440, and 
the chief Lycian god was identified with Apollo, whose 
celebrated oracle at Patara gave him the title Patareus 
(Hor. Od. in. iv. 64). A E. Hillard. 

PATHEUS (1 Es 923) = Ezr 1023 Pethahiah. 

PATHROS (Is 11», Jer 44i «, Ezk 29” 30“).— The 
name of Upper Egypt, m Egyptian Pteres, ‘the South 
Land,’ comprising both the Thebaid and Middle Egypt 
from somewhat south of Memphis to Syene at the 
First Cataract. ‘Mizraim’ was generally limited to 
Lower Egypt, Le. the Delta and some distance up the 
valley to include the nome of Memphis. This division 
of Egypt was very ancient, corresponding, at least 
roughly, to the two kingdoms before Menes. While 
Low'er Egypt was familiar to both Greeks and Hebrews, 
Upper Egypt w'as comparatively unknown, as witness 
Herodotus' woeful ignorance of Egypt above the Fay- 
yum, and Nahum’s description of No-amon (see No). 
Yet there is abundant evidence in papyri of an import- 
ant settlement of Jews at the southernmost extremity 
at Syene before 625 b.c. (cf. art. Sevbneh); and the 
passages in which Pathros is mentioned refer to Jews 
in the Upper Country more than half a century before 
that, after the destruction of Jerusalem So also Greek 
and Phoenician mercenaries had reached Syene, and even 
Abu Simbel, far south in Nubia, in the 6th or 7th cent. 
B.c.; soldiers and traders of many nations must have 
passed frequently up and down the Nile in those days, 
yet without giving to their fellow-countrymen at home 
any clear idea of the Upper Country. In Gn 10« the 
Pathrusim are the people of Pathros. They are repre- 
sented as begotten of Mizraim. F. Ll. Griffith. 

PATHBUSDI. — See Pathros. 

PATMOS.— An island W, of Caria, now called Patino, 
with an area of 16 sq. miles and a population of about 
4000. In the Middle Ages its palms gained for it the 
title of Palmosa, but it is no longer fertile. Its Cyclo- 
pean remains show that it was very early inhabited. 
It is the traditional place to which St. John was banished 
by Domitian, and in which he wrote the Apocalypse 
(Rev 18). The * Cave of the Apocalypse ’ is still shown in 
which the Apostle is said to have seen the visions. The 
chief remaining interest of the island is the monastery 
of St. John, founded in the 11th century. It once con- 
tained a valuable library, from which was purchased in 
1814 the 9th cent. Plato now in the Bodleian. 

A. E. Hillard. 

PATRIARCH.— This term is usually applied to 
(1) the antediluvian fathers of the human race; (2) the 
three great progenitors of Israel— Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob (see sep. artt.); (3) in the NT it is extended to 
the sons of Jacob (Ac 78* ®), and to David (Ac 229). 

PATROBAS. — ^The name of a member of the Roman 
Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 1&-*. 

PATROOLUS,— The father of Nicanor (2 Mac 8»). 

PATTERN. — This word is used to render several 
Heb. and Gr. terms in OT and NT, some of which denote 
a modd, as in Ex 26® « of the building model of the 
Tabemade shown to Moses on the mount (cf. Nu — 
a different original— and Arts and Crafts, § 3), others 
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a copy of the original model as He 8® RV. See, for a 
full examination of the different passages, Hastings’ 
A. R. S Kennedy. 

PAU.—See Pai. 

PAT7L TH£ APOSTLE. — i. The Authorities — 
Before discussing the life and teaching of St, Paul, 
we may consider what material we have at our dis- 
posal for determining the facts. We have a history 
(the Acts of the Apostles) and a collection of Epistles, 
which have been judged by most or by many scholars 
to be 1st cent, writings, and to be by St. Luke and 
St Paul respectively. Of the Epistles we may, however, 
set aside the anonymous one to the Hebrews, which 
the Eastern Fathers generally considered to be St. Paul’s, 
but which is now recognized by almost all scholars 
not to be the work of that Ajiostle himself. It is even 
denied by many that it belongs to the immediate Pauline 
circle at all. We may also put aside the Apocryphal 
Acts of Paul and Theda, which, though it may include 
some genuine 1st cent, information, is clearly a romance 
of a later age. We have thus left the canomcal Acts 
and 13 Epistles. The genuineness of these is con- 
sidered under the separate articles in this Dictionary, 
but we may here briefly summanze the results of critical 
investigation with regard to them. 

1. The Tubingen theory.— F. C. Baur, the founder 
of the Tubingen School (1792-1860), maintained that 
only four, called by him ‘ principal,’ Epistles were really 
St. Paul’s (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal.), and that the rest, as 
also Acts, were not genuine. From the ‘principal’ 
Epistles, and from a clue in the 2nd cent. pseudo-Clemen- 
tine literature, he gathered that there were originally 
two bitterly opposed factions in the Church, Jewish 
and Gentile, headed respectively by St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Mainly because this controversy is not found 
in the other Epistles, but also from other minor con- 
siderations, he held that the rest of the ‘Pauline’ 
literature and Acts were wntings with a purpose or 
‘ tendency,’ issued in the 2nd cent, in order to promote 
the idea of a Catholic Church, and to reconcile the 
contending parties. Baur has few, if any, followers 
now. It has been seen that it is bad criticism to make 
a theory on insecure grounds, and then to rej’ect all the 
literature which contradicts it. 

2. The Dutch School. — We may thus name a school 
of writers which has lately arisen, as their chief strength 
is in Holland. Prof, van Manen has popularized their 
teaching in Encyc. Bibl, (e.g. artt. * Old-Christian Litera- 
ture,’ ‘Paul,’ ‘Philemon,’ ‘Philippians’; see also art. 
‘ Acts’ by Schmiedel). According to this school, all the 
13 Epistles and the Acts are ‘pseudepigraphic,’ though 
some fragments of 1st cent, works, such as ‘Acts of 
Paul’ and ‘ Acts of Peter,' are embedded in them. The 
reasons given are that the 13 writings in question are 
not really epistles intended for definite readers, but 
are books written in the form of epistles for edification; 
that there is no trace of the impression which, if genuine, 
they must have made on those addressed; that St. Paul 
would not have written to the Romans as he did without 
knowing them personally; that the large experience 
and wide field of vision shown in the Epistles were an 
impossibility at so early a date; that time was required 
for ‘ Paulinism,’ which was a radical reformation of the 
older Christianity, to spring up; that the problems 
discussed (the Law and the Gospel, Justification, 
Election, etc.) did not belong to the first age; that per- 
secution had already arisen, whereas in St. Paul’s 
lifetime, so far as we know, there had been none; and 
that the chapters Ro 9-11 presuppose a date later than 
the Fall of Jerusalem. In a word, the historical back- 
ground of the Epistles is said to be that of a later age, 
perhaps a.d, 125-160. The ‘Pauline’ literature sprang 
from the ‘heretical’ circles of Syria or Asia Minor. 
Marcion was the first (van Manen alleges) to make an 
authoritative group of Pauline Epistles* and they were 


not much approved by Iren 2 eus or Tertullian, who, 
however, used them to vanquish the Gnostics and 
Marcionites with their own weapons 

One IS tempted to ask, Was, then, St. Paul a myth? 
No, It is replied, he was a historical person, and the little 
that we know about him can be gathered from the 
older material (such as the ‘we’ sections of Acts) 
w*hich IS included in our present literature. It is 
enough to reply to the above reasoning that the objec- 
tion already made to the Ttibingen theory applies here 
with increased force; no criticism can be more un- 
scientific than that which makes up its mind a priori 
what St. Paul ought to have done and said, and then 
judges the genuineness of the literature by that standard. 
And such a deluge of forgery or ‘ pseudepigraphy ’ in 
the 2nd cent, (for the Epistles of Clement, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp must also, according to this school, go by 
the board) is absolutely incredible. 

3. English and German criticism. — Returning to 
better-balanced views about the literature, we may 
remark that scholars in this country are more and more 
disposed to treat Acts and all the 13 Epistles as genuine, 
and that in Germany the tendency is m the same direc- 
tion, though It does not go quite so far. Thus Harnack 
(Luke the Physician, 1906, Eng. tr. 1907) accepts Acts 
as Lukan, and Julicher (Encyc. Bibl.) believes Colos- 
sians to be St. Paul’s, though he is uncertain about 
Ephesians. The Pastoral Epistles and 2 Thessalonians 
are generally, but not universally, accepted in this 
country; they are looked on much more doubtfully in 
Germany, but the former are usually recognized there 
as containing a Pauline nucleus. 

4. The thirteen Epistles. — It appears that St. Paul 
wrote other letters than these; references to lost ones 
are found, probably, in 2 Th 3^7 and 1 Co 5®. The 
thirteen which remain may be divided into four groups. 
These are all well attested by early Christian writers, 
and (as van Manen remarks) the Pastoral Epistles have 
as good external testimony as the rest. By way of 
example (to take but a few instances), it may be noted 
that Ignatius (c. 110 a.d.), Polycarp (c. Ill a.d.), and 
Justin (c. 150 A.D.) use 2 Thessalonians, Qement of 
Rome (c. 95 a.d.) uses 1 Corinthians and probably 
Ephesians; Ignatius certainly uses Ephesians; Polycarp 
uses almost all the thirteen, including the Pastorals. 
In fact the external evidence is precise; and it would 
require convincing arguments indeed from internal 
evidence to overthrow it. Marcion (c. 140 a.d.) in- 
cluded all these Epistles except the Pastorals in his 
Apostolicon; but he freely excised what he did not like 
in them, as Tertullian (adv. Marc., e.g. v. 17 f.) tells us. 

(а) First Group (1 and 2 Thess.). These were written 
from Corinth 52 or 53 a.d.; the early date is seen from 
the fact that the writer expected the Second Advent 
to be in his lifetime (1 Th 4w-i8), and this is a real sign 
of authenticity, for a forger would never have put into 
St. Paul’s mouth, after his death, the words ‘we that 
are alive* (v.is). A possible misconception is rectified 
by St. Paul in 2 Th 2*^-, for he says that the * man of sin’ 
must be manifested before the Lord comes. 

(б) Second Group, Baur’s ‘principal epistles’ (Gal., 
1 and 2 Cor., Rom.), marked by the struggle for Gentile 
liberty and by the assertion of St. Paul’s Apostleship, 
which the Judaizing Christians denied. The contro- 
versy was evidently dying out when Romans was 
written, for that Epistle is a calm and reasoned treatise, 
almost more than a letter (see art. Galatians [Ep. to 
the], § 4). The early date of these four Epistles is seen 
from the consideration that, as Gentile Churches spread 
and the converts multiplied, it must have been found 
impossible to force the yoke of the Law on them. The 
controversy on both heads was settled by St. Paul’s 
evangelistic activity; his Apostleship was seen by its 
fruits. 

(c) Third Group, the Epistles of the first Roman 
captivity (Eph., Ph., Col., Philem.). No really serious 
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objections have been raised a;?ainst Philippians and worthy of credit, as new evidence, and infer from them 
Phih*mon, for it is hard to take seriously van Manen’s that St. Paul was released, made journeys to the scenes 
arpruments in his articles on these Epistles in Encyc. Bibl, of his old labours, and was later re-arrested and im- 
And indeed it is impossible that a forger could have prisoned (2 Ti 1»). Even if these Epistles are not 
conceived such a gem as the latter Epistle, the writer's St. Paul's, they are evndence for an early belief that 
pleading with Philemon for the runaway slaveOnesimus he was acquitted the first time; this is shown by the 
bears genuineness on its face. But the authenticity fact that the journeys described are quite independent 
of these two Epistles has a decided bearing on that of of Acts (cf. also 2 Ti Further, there was, quite 

Ephesians and Colossians, for all four hang together, apart from these Epistles, an early tradition that St. Paul 
especially Philemon and Colos.sians, which appear to w^ent to Spam (Muratorian Fragment, c. a.d. 180), or 
have been wTitten at the same time. It is objected that to ‘the farthest bounds of the West’ (Clem. Rom 
the phraseology of this group differs from that of the Cor. 3; this almost certainly means Spam see Light- 
second, that Gnosticism did not rise till the 2nd cent , foot’s note), according to his previous intention (Ro 
that the Chrlstology of these Epistles is derived from 15^^ This implies a belief in his acquittal whether 
the Johannme wTitings; and that ‘Ephesians is a mere or not the journey to Spain actually took place (see 
^apid expansion of Colossians.’ These objections below, ii 12). St. Paul himself fully expected to be 
appear to be based on the idea that a man must be acquitted (Ph 2^^ Philem“). Thus the difficulty 
interested in the same questions and controversies all that these Epistles cannot be reconciled wnth Acts 
through his life, and must always use the same vocab- entirely vanishes [For the objection from the presenti- 
ulary. The reverse is known to be commonly the ment that St Paul w'ould not re- visit the Ephesians 
case The controversy with Judaism having died (Ac 20=3) see art. Acts of the Apostles, § 9, but even 
out, It IS a mark of genuineness, not the opposite, that if the earlj date of Acts be not accepted, it is quite 
that question does not form one of the topics discussed possible that St. Paul never re-visited Ephesus. We 

in this group. St. Paul at Rome would learn much, should rather gather from 1 Tim , especially from 1®, 

and a certain change m vocabulary is natural enough, that he had an interview with Timothy elsew'here, 
Yet the literary connexions between this group and the probably at Miletus, as he w^as passing by on his way 
earlier ones are very real. Bishop Lightfoot has shown north; see Prof. Findlay in Hastings’ DB lii. 714b.] — 
that the Colossian heresy is a very incipient form of The other considerations, as to diction and subject 
semi-Jewdsh Gnosticism, such as we should expect matter, have little weight when once w'e agree that the 
in the 1st cent. (Cdomans, p. 71 ff.). And the argu- Epistles, if Pauline, must have been written several 

ment from the Chnstology is a pure begging of the years after the others, and it is instructive that in 

question. Note that the doctnne is exactly the same these respects the Third Group makes a half-way house 
in Colossians (which treats of the glories of the Head between the Second and the Fourth. We must, more- 
of the Church, while Ephesians describes those of the over, note that there are many indications of genume- 
Church itself) as in Ph 2 ^ . ness; 2 Timothy has all the marks of authenticity, being 

(d) Fourth Group, the Pastoral Epistles (1 and 2 Tim., full of personal allusions which it would be almost im- 
Tit.), so called because they are concerned mainly with possible for a forger to invent. It is for this reason 
the duties of Christian ministers. These all hang to- generally allowed that 2 Ti 49*22 are really Pauline, 
gether, and from coincidences of style and subjects are But it is grossly improbable that real epistles were used 
judged to be certainly by one writer. They are quoted only for patching forgenes and then thrown away, 
by, or were known to, Polycarp, Justin, Hegesippus It is in personal notices that a forger usually goes wrong; 
(see Salmon, Introd, to ATT®, p. 398), but were rejected if these are authentic, it is a great argument for the whole 
by Marcion. Tatian accepted Titus, but rejected the writing being authentic (for further detafls see Salmon, 
other two, probably because 1 Ti 43f 5“- 23 offended Introd.^, pp. 397-413). But as all three Epistles hang 
his Encratite ideas. In modern times it has been together, the marks of genuineness in 2 Timothy are a 
asserted that these Epistles are not St. Paul’s, because strong argument for the genuineness of the whole group, 
of differences of diction (many phrases and words being We may briefly sum up what has been said on the 
found m this group which do not occur elsewhere in difference of subject-matter and style in the thirteen 
St. Paul); because the controversies are not the same Epistles. At the birth of a Gentile Church the con- 
as in the other Epistles, there being nothing about the troversy with Judaizing Christians was that which was 
Mosaic Law and justification by faith, and Gnosticism most likely to arise, as we see in the Second Group, 
being attacked (for the name ‘gnosis,’ i.e, ‘knowledge,’ Questions were then asked about the Person -of Christ 
see 1 Ti 620 ; cf. Col 2®, 1 Co 8^ 128), a heresy more Jewish and about the Church as a whole, as we see xn the Third 
in tone than even that which appears in Colossians Group. As the communities grew, their organization 
(Tit 1^^); because the ministry is said to be too fully occupied much attention, as we see in the Fourth Group, 
developed for the lifetime of St. Paul; but especially The special interest of the moment colours the diction 
because it is impossible to reconcile these Epistles with and style. Sanday-Headlam (Romans, p. liv. ff.) 
Acts. With the last statement almost all scholars suggest, further, that variations of style are largely due 
entirely agree, though they do not assent to the deduc- to the nervous temperament of the Apostle, now calm, 
tion made from it. This is the really crucial argument, now fervid; and in a considerable degree also to the 
and may be treated first. It is assumed by most of the employment of different amanuenses. St. Paul did not 
objectors to these Epistles, that they must be placed write his letters himself, but only added postscripts in 
somewhere in the history related in Acts, because that his own hand. Probably he dictated his Epistles, and 
book ‘concludes with the end of St. Paul’s ministry’; they were taken down in shorthand; a difference of 
and, as it is impossible to make the journeys referred scribe would thus mean an appreciable difference of 
to in these Epistles fit in with Acts, it is said that the style. 

former cannot be genuine. To this it is answered that We shaU, then, in what follows, without hesitation 
St. Paul may have been acquitted, and that the journeys use the 13 Epistles as genuine. If what has been 
mentioned may have taken place after the acquittal; briefly argued above be not accepted, this article must 
but the objectors reply that the acquittal is unhistorical. be taken as describing, at least, the life and teaching 
The truth is that history (outside these Epistles) does of St. Paul as the early Christians believed that he lived 
not explicitly tell us whether St. Paul was acquitted or and taught. 

wndemned after the two years’ imprisonment of Ac 2880; 6. Acts of the Apostles.— For the reasons stated in 

If the a^uittal is unhistorical, so also is the condemna- the article on that book, we may with confidence use 
tion. We may, then, take these Epistles, which have Acts as a trustworthy authority for St. Paul’s life 
excellent external attestation, and therefore are a priori But we may here ask v/hat we are to think of St. Paul’s 
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speeches m Acts, whether they are a true lecord of what 
he said, and whether we may use them to determine 
his teaehmg It is not easy to suppose tliat they were 
taken down verbatim as they ■were spoken, and St. 
Luke himself was not present at all of them (e g. Ac 
14133 i722ff ) Yet the speeches agree very well with 
the circumstances in which they vrere delivered, and 
the diction and sentiments coincide largely with the 
Pauline Epistles. Lukan phrases have been found in 
some of them, which is natural enough; more so in the 
speech of Ac 22, which was spoken in Aramaic, and 
therefore is clearly not the Apostle's ipmsima verM, 
than in the Athenian speech (Ac 1722® ) which has no 
Lukan element. The conclusion may be that the 
speeches were written down, soon after they were de- 
livered, by a hearer — sometimes the hearer was St Luke 
himself — and the notes then taken were afterwards used 
by the author of Acts. 

11. Sketch of St. Pa-ul’s Life. — 1. Name. — The 
future Apostle is first made known to us under the name 
Satil (Ac 758), Being of the tribe of Benjamin (Ro IP, 
Ph 3®), a fact of which he was proud, he doubtless was 
named directly or indirectly after the king whom that 
tribe gave to Israel. But while Saul was his Jewish 
name, he must, as a Roman citizen, have had three 
Roman names. His praenomen and nomen we do not 
know, but his cognomen was Paul. After the interview 
with the proconsul Sergius Paulus in Cyprus (Ac 13®® ), 
the author of Acts uses no other name than this; 
from the outset of his mission to the Roman Empire 
it was fitting that he should be known by his Roman 
name. We must at once dismiss both the conjecture 
of Augustine that the Apostle on that occasion assumed 
the name Paul out of compliment to the proconsul, and 
also the suggestion that the name was personal to him- 
self, denoting that he was small of stature. The exist- 
ence of alternative names side by side, a Jewish and a 
Greek or Roman name, was quite a common thing 
among Jews of the 1st cent., eg. John-Mark, Jesus- 
Justus. But here the case is different, we never read 
of Saul-Paul. 

2. Birthplace and family.— St. Paul was not only a 
native but also a citizen of Tarsus, possessed of full civil 
rights in that famous University town, the capital of 
Cilicia (Ac 911 2V^ 22®). His family had perhaps been 
planted there by one of the Seleucid kings (Ramsay). 
They were probably Pharisees (Ac 23®; cf. 2 Ti 1®); and 
Aramaic-speaking (Ph 3®, though here the Apostle may 
be speaking of his teachers). Several indications point 
to the fact that the family was of some importance, 
and was fairly rich. It is not against this view that 
the Apostle himself was poor, and that he worked for 
his livelihood as a tent-maker, as did many Cilicians 
(Ac 18® 20®®f ; cf. 1 Co 91®, 1 Th 2®, 2 Th 3®); for it is 
very probable that his family cast him off because of 
his conversion, and especially because of his attitude 
to the Gentiles; and moreover, it was the custom for 
all Jewish boys to be taught a trade. The prosperity 
of the family is seen from the fact that later St. 
Paul clearly had money at his command. Perhaps a 
reconciliation had been effected; his sister's son saved 
his life (Ac 23i«); and the whole story of the imprison- 
ment in Palestine and Rome and of the voyage to Italy 
proves that he was a prisoner of distinction. This could 
come only from the possession of some wealth and 
from family influence. 

3. R ^rng. -n citizenship.' — Of this position St. Paul 
was justly proud. He was not a Roman citizen merely 
because he had the freedom of Tarsus, for Tarsus was 
not a Roman Colony; probably his father or grand- 
father had rendered some service to the State, and 
had been thus rewarded. In any case St. Paul was 
freeborn (Ac 22*®). He had not, like so many under 
Claudius, bought the citizenship through the infamous 
favourites of the Court. He appealed to his privilege 
to prevent Illegal treatment at Philippi and Jerusalem 
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(Ac 16®" 22®'). And more than once in the Epistleik 
he alludes to citizenship, transfer! mg the term from 
the earthly to the heavenly sphere — an allusion which 
would come home especially to the Philippiana, who 
were so proud of their city being a Colony, and of their 
therefore being Roman citizens (Ac 16^2 21); see Ph 122 
[RVm] 320, Eph 21®, and St. Paul's speech in Ac 23^ 
where the phrase *I have lived’ is literally ‘I have 
exercised my citizenship.’ It was no doubt this citizen- 
ship which gave St. Paul such an advantage as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and which inspired him with 
his great plan of utilizing the civilization of the Roman 
State to spread the gospel along its lines of communi- 
cation (see artt. Acts op the Apostles, § 7, and Gala- 
tians [Ep. to the] § 2). It is noteworthy that he seems 
to have laid much stress on evangelizing Roman Colonies 
like Corinth, Pisidian Antioch, Lystra, and Philippi. 

4. Early life. — St. Paul was educated, no doubt, 
partly at Tarsus (Ac 26<), where he would be influenced 
by Stoic teachers (see (§ iv.), but chiefly at Jerusalem 
under the Pharisee Gamaliel (Ac 22® 26*; cf. 5®^ ); he 
did not, however, see our Lord (cf. 1 Co 9^ with 15®), 
though he would be there in Jesus’ lifetime on earth. 
Probably this period of education was over before our 
Lord’s ministry began. He was brought up a strict 
Pharisee (Ac 23® 26®, Gal 1», Ph 3®), and long after his 
conversion he retained a certain pride m his Jewish hirth 
and a great affection for his own people (Ro 4^ 9® 10^ lU, 

2 Co 1122) Though born outside Palestine, he was 
brought up, not as a Greek-speaking Jew or Hellenist, 
but as a Hebrew; for this last term denotes a difference 
of language and manners (Ph 3®; see Lightfoot's note). 
Accordingly we find him speakmg Aramaic fluently 
(Ac 21« 222). 

The result of this education, in spite of Gamaliel's 
liberality of thought, was to make St. Paul a zealous 
and bigoted Jew, determined with all the ardour of 
youth to uphold the traditions of his fathers. We first 
meet with him as a young man ‘consenting unto’ 
Stephen’s death, holding the clothes of those who 
stoned the first martyr (Ac 7®® 80. and persecuting the 
Christians in Jerusalem (26^®). Thereafter he secured 
authority from the high priest to go to Damascus in 
order to arrest all the disciples, and to bring them bound 
to Jerusalem O^^-). — [In the following paragraphs the 
numbers in square brackets denote the dates ad. as 
given by Ramsay. Lightfoot’s dates are mostly a 
year or two later; Harnack’s earlier. Turner’s (in 
Hastings’ DB, art. 'Chronology of NT’) nearly agree 
with Ramsay’s, except that he puts the Conversion at 
least two years later because of a difficulty about 
Aretas (see artt. Aretas, Chronology op NT), and the 
Martyrdom about two years earlier]. 

6. Conversion [33].— The journey to Damascus was 
the great turning-point of Saul’s life (Ac 9®® ), and is 
often referred to by him (Ac 22®®- 26^*® , 1 Co 9^ 15®, 
Ph 3^ etc.). When approaching Damascus he saw a 
strong light, and Jesus appearing to him (so explicitly 
1 Co 90, saying, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?* 
The voice was unintelligible to his companions (Ac 22®), 
though they saw the light (ib.) and heard a sound (90- 
Saul was blinded by the vision and led into Damascus, 
where he was instructed and baptized by one Ananias. 
Immediately he confesses Christ in the synagogues at 
Damascus (92®), and then retires into Arabia (perhaps 
the Sinaitic peninsula, see Lightfoot’s QaJatians^, 
p. 87 ff.), doubtless for spiritual preparation (Gal 1^0. 
He ever recognizes his conversion as being his call to 
Apostleship, which was neither of human origin nor 
received by human mediation, i.e. not through the 
Twelve (Gal n; cf. Ro 1 CJo 4^ 9'*- IS^). 
The Lord Himself designates his work as being among 
the Gentiles (Ac 9i»; cf. 22^ 26i7 Ro liw 15« Gal 2L 
Eph 3®, 1 Ti 2^ 2 Ti AV). The question arises, 
therefore, What is the meaning of the laying on of hands 
by the prophets and teachers of Antioch (Ac 13>®*; 
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Saul was one of tlieiii, lo*)? Tins has been regarded 
by some as an oidmation by the Church, which thus 
put an outward seal on the inward call to Apostleship 
(Gore, Lightfoot), by others, as an appointment, not 
to the Apostleship, but to the definite work which lay 
immediately before Barnabas and Paul (Ramsay). — 
Returning from Arabia, Saul comes to Damascus (Gal 
1^’) while the deputy (ethnarch) of the Nabataean 
king Aretas holds the city (2 Co and is per- 

secuted there, but escapes by night, being let down 
in a baisket through the city wall (Ac Q®** ). He makes 
his first visit to Jerusalem [35] three years after his 
conversion — ^for this is the probable meaning of Gal 
— and is presented by Barnabas to Peter and James 
(ib. and Ac 9”). Here he is told, in a vision in the 
Temple, to escape because of the opposition of the Jews 
(Ac 221 "ff) [unless the vision belongs to the Second 
visit, as Ramsay maintains, 8L PavX the Traveller^, 
p. 61 f.], and goes to Tarsus (ds«), preaching m the 
united province Syria-Cilicia, in which Tarsus was 
situated (Gal After several years, no doubt of 

preparation on Saul’s part, Barnabas goes to Tarsus 
to bring him to the Syrian Antioch [43], where the dis- 
ciples were first called Christians, and they spend a 
year there (Ac 11»). The Gentiles had already been 
addressed at Antioch by Cypriots and Cyrenians after 
the persecution which arose on Stephen’s death ). 
Henceforward this became a great missionary centre. 
Prom Antioch Paul made with Barnabas the second 
visit to Jerusalem, taking alms for those suffering from 
the famine (11®®); and if this is the visit of Gal 2^ (see 
art. Galatians CEp. to the], § 3), it originated in a 
Divine revelation, and Titus, a Gentile, accompanied 
them [45 or 46], They returned thence to Antioch (Ac 
12»), taking Mark with them [46 or 47]. 

6. First Missionary Journey, Ac 13<-14“ [47 to 49] — 
Sent forth from Antioch, Paul and Barnabas with Mark 
sail to Cyprus and preach there; at Salamis, the capital, 
on the west side of the Island, they for the first time 
address a Roman governor. Henceforward Saul is 
always in NT called by his Roman name. Opposed 
by the ‘magician’ Elymas (or Etoimas), Paul rebuked 
him, and predicted his blindness; the magus was im- 
mediately deprived of sight, and the proconsul ‘be- 
lieved.’ This can hardly mean that he actually became 
a Christian; but, having been under the influence of 
Elymas, his eyes are now opened, and he listens to the 
gospel message favourably. — From Cyprus they sail 
to the mainland of Pamphylia, and reach Perga, where 
Mark leaves them and returns to Jerusalem, The 
reason of this defection is not obvious, but it may be 
that St. Paul now made a plan for the further extension 
of Christianity among the Gentiles of the interior of 
Asia Minor, which Mark, whose view had not yet been 
sufficiently enlarged, disapproved. It is not unlikely 
that St. Paul was struck down with malaria in the 
low-lying littoral of Pamphylia, and that this favoured 
the idea of a journey to the mountainous interior, 
where he would recover his health. Ramsay takes 
malaria to be the thorn or stake in the flesh (2 Co 120, 
and this would agree with the statement that St. Paul 
first visited Galatia owing to an infirmity of the flesh 
(Gal 41*). On the S. Galatian theory (here assumed; 
see the discussion in art. Galatians [Ep. to the], § 2) the 
Church in Galatia was now founded; the journey in- 
cluded visits to the South Galatian cities of Pisidian 
Antioch (a Roman Colony), Iconium (where the Apostles 
were stoned, and whence they fled into the Lycaonian 
district of Galatia), Lystra (also a Roman Colony, where 
they were taken for gods, and where the people spoke 
Lycaonian), and Derbe. Thence they returned, reversing 
their route, confirming souls and ordaining presbyters. 
Persecutions in Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra are men- 
tioned in 2 Ti From the port of Attalia they 
sailed to Antioch, and spent a long time there. In 
these journeys it was the custom of St, Paul to preach 
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to the Jews first (Ac 17® etc.), and when they would 
not hear, to turn to the Gentiles — At this time perhaps 
occurred the incident of St. Peter at Antioch (Gal ). 
He at first ate with the Gentiles, but, persuaded by 
Judaizers who professed to come ‘from James,' he 
drew back; and even Barnabas was influenced by them. 
But Paul ‘resisted’ Peter ‘to the face,’ and his ex- 
postulation clearly was successful, as we see from the 
conduct of the latter at the Council (Ac 15’^ ). 

7. The Apostolic Council, Ac 151-®® [49 or 50]. — As 
soon as Gentiles were admitted into the Church, the 
question whether they must obey the Mosaic law became 
urgent. Judaizers having come to Antioch preaching 
the necessity of circumcision, Paul and Barnabas with 
others were sent to Jerusalem to confer with the Apostles 
and elders. This is the third visit to Jerusalem. The 
Council decided that the Gentiles need not be subject 
to the Law, but enjoined them to abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols, from blood, from things strangled, 
and from fornication, by which marriage within the 
prohibited degrees is perhaps intended. Paul and 
Barnabas, with Judas and Silas, were sent to Antioch 
with the decrees, and the two latter probably then 
returned to Jerusalem, though there is some doubt 
about the movements of Silas. 

8. Second Missionary Journey. Ac 15“-18*“ [50 to 
53] — Paul and Barnabas had a dissension, the former 
refusing and the latter wishing to take Mark with them; 
they therefore separated, and Paul took Silas (sent for 
from Jerusalem?). These two went through Syria and 
Cilicia and (by the Cilician gates) to Derbe and Lystra 
and delivered the Council’s decrees. At Lystra they 
find Timothy, son of a Greek father and of a Jewish 
mother named Eunice. He had been carefully brought 
up by his mother and by his grandmother Lois (2 Ti 
315). St. Paul, wishmg to take him with him, first, for 
fear of giving offence to the Judaizers (as he was half 
a Jew), caused him to be circumcised. They then go 
through the ‘ Phrygo-Galatic region’ of the province 
Galatia (see art. Galatians [Bp. to the], J 2), not 
being allowed by God to evangelize the province Asia 
(i‘.e. the western sea-board of Asia Minor) or to enter 
Bithynia (the northern sea-board), and come to Troas, 
where they meet St. Luke. [On the N. Galatian theory 
they made a very long detour before entering the 
province Asia, to Galatia proper, founding Churches 
there and returning almost to the point in the journey 
which they had left.] At Troas, St. Paul sees in a dream 
*a certam Macedonian,’ saying ‘Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us’ (Ac 16»; see art. Acts op the 
Apostles, § 3). This induces him to sail over to that 
province, and they come to Philippi, a Roman colony, 
where they lodge with one Lydia of Thyatira, a seller 
of purple. St. Paul casts out a ‘spirit of divination' 
(ventriloquism?) from ‘a certain maid,’ and, owing to 
the opposition of the girl’s masters, he and Silas are cast 
into prison. An earthquake looses their bonds and the 
jailor is converted. In the morning the magistrates 
send to release them, and then Paul and Silas assert 
their Roman citizenship. Leaving Luke behind at 
Philippi, they pass on to Thessalonica; and this mission 
seems to be the limit of which the Apostle speaks when 
he says to the Romans (Ro that he had preached 
from Jerusalem even unto Illyricum [« Dalmatia], the 
Illyrian frontier being not far off. At Thessalonica they 
spent a long time (1 Th 1» 2^- « ), and had much success; 
many of the ‘chief women’ were converted. Paul 
worked for his livelihood (2 Th 3®), but gifts were twice 
sent to him here from Philippi (Ph 41“-; cf. 2 Co 11»). 
The missionary zeal of the Thessalonians is commended 
in 1 Th 1*. The opposition again came from the 
Jews (cf. 2 Co 1124), ^ho accused St. Paul’s host, Jason, 
of disloyalty to Rome; bail was taken from Jason, and 
the Apostle was thus injured through his friend. This 
seems to have been the ‘hindrance of Satan* which 
prevented his return (1 Th 21** i®, 2 Th 10. They 
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then went to Bercea, where they met with much success; 
but the Thessalonian Jews stirring up trouble there, Paul 
went on to Athens, leaving Silas and Timothy behind, 
probably to bring news as to the possibility of returning 
to Macedonia. At Athens the Apostle spent much 
time, and addressed the Court of the Areopagus in a 
philosophic style, but not many, save Dionysius the 
Areopagite and Damans, were converted. Timothy 
returned to Athens and was sent back again to Thessa- 
lonica; and Silas and Timothy later joined St. Paul 
at Corinth (1 Th 3^* e, Ac IS®). From Corinth were 
sent 1 Thessalonians, and, a little later, 2 Thessalonians. 
At Corinth St. Paul changed his method, and preached 
the Cross, simply, without regard to philosophy (1 Col^® 
22 - 6 , 2 Oo^ 4®) ; here he had great success, chiefly in the 
lower social ranks (1 Co 1®®). Here also he met Aquila 
and Priscilla, who had been expelled from Rome; and 
they all worked as tent makers. The Jews being deaf 
to his persuasions, Paul left the synagogue and went 
to the house of Titus Justus close by, Cnspus, the ruler 
of the synagogue, was converted with all his house, 
as well as others, among whom was perhaps Sosthenes 
(Crispus’ successor in the synagogue? Ac 18^^ 1 Co V). 
Encouraged by a vision, St. Paul spent eighteen months 
in Corinth; the Jews opposed him, and brought him 
before the proconsul GaUio, who, however, dismissed 
the case. Here we read of the Apostle taking a vow, 
after the manner of his countrymen, and shaving his 
head in Cenchreae. He then sailed with Priscilla and 
Aquila, and, leaving them at Ephesus, landed at 
Csesarea, whence he made his fourth visit to Jerusalem 
[53], and so passed to the Syrian Antioch. It is probable 
that from Ephesus Timothy was sent to his home at 
Lystra, and that he met St. Paul again at Antioch, 
bringing news that the Galatians were under the influ- 
ence of Judaizers, who taught that circumcision was, if 
not essential to s^vation, at least essential to perfection 
[see art. Galatians [Ep. to the], § 4]. St. Paul in 
haste wrote Galatians to expostulate, sending Timothy 
back with it, and intending himself to follow shortly. 
[On the N. Galatian theory, this Epistle was written 
later, from Ephesus or from Macedonia.] 

9. Third Missionary Journey, Ac 1823-21W [53 to 57]. 
— St, Paul, after ‘some time’ at Antioch, went again, 
probably by the Cilician Gates, to the ‘Galatic Region’ 
and the ‘Phrygian Region’ (see art. Galatians [Ep. 
TO the], § 2), and so came to Ephesus by the upper 
road, not passing along the valley of the Lycus <Ac 19^; 
see Col 21). [On the N. Galatian theory another long 
digression to Galatia proper is here necessary.] At 
Ephesus he found twelve persons who had known only 
John's baptism. St. Paul caused them to be * baptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus,’ and when he ‘had 
laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on 
them, and they spake with tongues and prophesied.’ 
At Ephesus the Apostle spent 2i years and converted 
many who had practised magic. Hence he proposed 
to go to Macedonia, Greece, Jerusalem, Rome (Ac 
Ro li«-)» and Spain (Ro 152** 28 ); he sent Timothy to 
Macedonia, with Erastus as a companion so far (Ac 1922 ), 
and then on to Corinth (1 Co 4^7 161°), while he kept 
Sosthenes with him (P). After Timothy’s departure 
(417) he sent off 1 Corinthians, which he wrote after he 
had heard of divisions at Corinth (li®® ), of the success 
of Apollos (112 34ff. 1612 )^ had gone there from 
Ephesus (Ac 1827f ), of a case of incest and abuses in 
respect to litigation and to the Eucharist (1 Co 5. 6. 11). 
This letter was in answer to one from Corinth asking for 
directions on marriage, etc. The Apostle announces 
his intention of going to Corinth himself by way of 
Macedonia after Pentecost (16®*f ), and Lightfoot thinks 
that he did pay this visit to Corinth from Ephesus (cf. 
2 Co 131 ‘the third time’), but Ramsay puts the visit 
somewhat later. In 2 Co li« 23 st. Paul says that he had 
Intended to go by way of Corinth to Macedonia, and 
back to Corinth again, and so to Judsea, but that be had 


changed his plan At Ephesus there were many persecu- 
tions (2 Co 1®; cf. 4® 017 ), and Onesiphorus was very 
useful to him there (2 Ti li®® ). The stay at Ephesus 
was suddenly brought to an end by a riot instigated by 
Demetrius, a maker of silver shrines of Artemis, St 
Paul went to Macedonia by Troas, where he had expected 
to meet Titus coming from Corinth, though he was 
disappointed in this. At Troas he preached wnth 
success, ‘a door was opened’ (2 Co 212 ). From 
Macedonia he wrote 2 Corinthians urging the forgiveness 
of the incestuous Corinthian. [Some modification of 
the above is required if this Epistle, as many think, is 
an amalgamation of two or more separate ones. Some 
think that the person referred to m 2 Cor. is not the 
offender of 1 Co 5 at all.] Titus joined St, Paul in 
Macedonia, and gave a good account of Corinth (2 Co 7<^ ) , 
but troubles arose in Macedonia itself (7®). Titus was 
sent back to Corinth with two others (8* 22 )^ taking 

the letter and announcing St. Paul’s own coming (2 Co 
130. All this time the Apostle was developing his great 
scheme of a collection for the poor Christians of Judasa, 
which was responded to so liberally in Galatia, Asia, 
Macedonia, and Achaia (1 Co 16^^ , 2 Co 8*-7 9®, Ro 152 ®), 
and which prompted that journey to Jerusalem which is 
the last recorded in Acts (Ac 24^7). ue claimed the 
right to live of the gospel himself (1 Co 9® ); yet he 
would not usually do so, but instead asked offenngs for 
the * poor saints.’ From Macedonia he w^ent to ' Greece ’ 
(Ac 202), i e. to Corinth, for three months, and here 
wrote Romans [57], which he sent by Phoebe, a deaconess 
at Cenchreae, the port of Corinth (Ro 16^. At Corinth 
he heard of a plot against his life; he had intended to 
sail direct to Syria, and the plot seems to have been to 
murder him on the ship; he therefore took the land 
journey by way of Macedonia, but sent on several 
friends to join him at Troas: Sopater of Beroea, Aris- 
tarchus and Secundus (both of Thessalonica), Timothy, 
Tychicus and Trophimus (both probably of Ephesus), 
and Gaius of Derbe, who was perhaps his host at 
Corinth (Ro 1023, 1 Co 1“; if so he must have come to 
Corinth to stay. The Macedonian Gams of Ac 192» 
was probably a different man). St. Paul spent the 
Passover at Philippi, and then, with Luke (Ac 20®* ), 
set sail for Troas. Here, at an all-night service which 
ends with the Eucharist, occurs the incident of the 
young man Eutychus, who being asleep falls down 
from the third storey and is taken up dead; but the 
Apostle restores him alive -to his friends. From Troas 
the party sail along the west coast of Asia Minor, 
calling at Miletus. Here St. Paul has a visit from the 
presbyters of Ephesus, for whom he had sent, and bids 
them farewell, saying that they would see his face no 
more (see above i. 4 (d) ) . At Casarea (in Palestine) they 
land, and stay with Philip the evangelist; and here 
Agabus, taking Paul’s girdle and binding his own feet 
and hands, prophesies that the Jews will do the same 
to the owner of the girdle, and will deliver him to the 

10 . Fifth visit to Jerusalem, Ac 2117-2320 [67].— St. 
Paul is received at an apparently formal council by 
James, the Jerusalem presbyters being present; and 
he tells them of the success of his ministry to the Gentiles. 
They advise him to conciliate the Christians of Jerusalem, 
who thought that he persuaded Jews not to keep the 
Law, and to undertake the Temple charges for four 
men who were under a vow, and to ‘purify* himself 
with them. This he does, showing, as in many other 
instances, that he is still a Jew (Ac I 81 * 20® « 27®), 
But his presence in the Temple is the occasion of a 
riot, the Jews believing that he had brought within 
the precincts Trophimus, the Gentile of Ephesus, whom 
they had seen with him in the city. He is saved only 
by the intervention of the Roman soldiers, who take 
him to the ‘Castle.’ He is allowed to address the 
people, on the way, in Aramaic; but when he speaks 
of his mission to the Gentiles, they are greatly incensed 
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and the chief captain (chiliarcln, Claudius Lysias, has them will take their own view of the account which 

him brought into the Castle and orders him to be ex- follows We may first ask whether St Paul went to 

ammed by scourging; but Paul asserts his Roman Spain. As we have seen, he meant to do so (Ro 

citizenship. Next day he is brought before the Jewish and early tradition affirmed that he did go (above, 

Sanhedrin, of whom some were Pharisees, some Saddu- i. 4 (d)). This tradition, however, may have been based 

cees, and when he affirms his belief m ‘the hope and only on his recorded intention, and it is a difficulty 

resurrection of the dead,’ the former favour him. In that no trace is left of a Spanish visit, and that no 

the night he is encouraged by a vision of the Lord Church in Spain claims to have been founded by him. 

telling him that he must bear witness in Rome (Ac 23“). Journeys to the East are better attested, he certainly 

A plot of the Jews against him, revealed by his nephew, intended to go from Rome eastwards (Ph 2*^). We 

is the cause of his being sent down guarded to Caesarea read that he went to Corinth and left Erastus there 

to the governor Felix. The Jews go down there to (2 Ti 4*®); that he sailed along the west coast of Asia 

accuse him, and Felix and his wife Drusilla, a Jewess, Minor, leaving Trophimus sick at Miletus (ib.), and 

hear him often; but he is left a prisoner for two years, Timothy at Ephesus to rule the Church there for a time 

and Felix, when he is recalled, does not release him, (1 Ti V etc.); that he called at Troas and left some 

hoping to please the Jews, He had expected a bribe things there (2 Ti 4i3) , and that he went to Macedoma 

from Paul (24»). Festus, his successor, is asked by (l Ti l^). But these events need not have happened 

the Jews to send Paul to Jerusalem, there being a on the same journey. At Ephesus we read of various 

secret plot to kill him on the road; but Paul appeals to heretics — of Hymenaeus and Alexander whom Paul 

Caesar. While he is at Caesarea, Agrippa and Bernice ‘delivered unto Satan’ (1 Ti I®®) — Alexander is perhaps 

come down to visit Festus, and Paul narrates to them the coppersmith who opposed Paul, probably at Ephesus, 

his conversion (Ac 25^^26^). not Troas (2 Ti 4i4), — of Hymenaeus (perhaps the same 

11 . Roman imprisonment .—From Caesarea the Apostle as in 1 Tim. ) and Philetus, who explained the resurrection 

is sent, with the two companions allowed to accom- of the dead in a figurative sense as an event already 

pany him (Luke and Aristarchus), on a voyage to Italy past (2 Ti 2»8), and of Phygelus and Hermogenes, who, 

159], under the charge of Julius, centurion of the Au- with ‘all that are in Asia’ (1“), deserted the Apostle; 

gustan Band or Cohort. They sail first, after touching but it is uncertain whether the references are to a time 

at Zidon, under the lee (to the east) of Cyprus, the before or after the first imprisonment at Rome, 

usual winds in the Levant in summer being westerly. Another journey was to Crete, where St. Paul left Titus 

and coast along Asia Minor, St. Paul is treated kindly to rule the Church for a time (Tit P); thereafter the 

and as a prisoner of distinction, and his advice is often Apostle went to Nicopolis, on the west coast of Achaia, 

asked. At Myra they tranship and embark in what opposite Italy, where he intended to winter (Tit 3^). 

18 apparently a Government vessel taking com from Before reaching Nicopolis he wrote 1 Timothy (prob- 

Egypt to Italy. Sailing south of Crete they reach ably) and Titus; he asked Titus to come to himwhen- 

Fair Havens, and spend at least some few days there; ever another could be sent to take his place (S^®). 

then, though the season of the year is late, they set sail The last scene of the Apostle’s life is at Rome. He 

again, hoping to reach Italy safely. But being caught is now a second time a prisoner (2 TI 2®), conscious 

in a storm, they drift for many days, and finally are that his life is near its end (4®^ ). He writes 2 Timothy 

shipwrecked on the coast of Malta, where the people to his faithful disciple, who is apparently at Ephesus 

receive them kindly. St. Paul heals the father of the [Prisca and Aquila and the household of Onesiphorus 

‘ first man,* Publius, of fever and dysentery. Next are mentioned as being with Timothy (1^® 4i»), and he 

spring [60] they sail for Italy by way of Sicily, and land himself is in a position of authority; these considera* 

at Puteoli, whence they reach Rome by land. Here tions point to Ephesus, where he was before]. When 

Paul is allowed to live in a hired house, guarded by St. Paul writes, he is, save for Luke’s attendance, alone; 

% soldier, and he remains there ‘two whole years,’ doing Demas has forsaken him; Chescens, Titus, and Tychicus 

evangelistic work [60, 61]. From Rome, while a have been sent on missions (Titus to Dalmatia, not to 

prisoner (Ph col 4® i*, Eph 3^ 4i 6*®, Philem^), Crete); and Timothy is pressed to bring Mark and to 

he wrote Ephesians, probably a circular letter to the come to Rome with the things left behind at Troas. 
Churches of Asia (the ‘Epistle from Laodicea’ of Tychicus seems to have been sent as his substitute to 

Col 4W), At the same time he seems to have sent Ephesus (4®-«). In this letter St. Paul speaks of 

Oolossians and Philemon by Tychicus and Onesimus. Onesiphorus having helped him, not only at Ephesus 

The Colossians had not seen Paul (Col 2^), but, having on a former occasion, but when he was a prisoner in 

heard of errors at Colossse, he wntes to exhort them and Rome, perhaps at the first imprisonment, for he seems 

Archippus (4^7; cf. Philem*), who seems to have been to have died before 2 Tim. was written (l^o-is). It is 

their chief minister. The short letter to Philemon is disputed whether the ‘ first defence’ (first, not former) of 

a touching appeal from ‘ Paul the aged’ (v.®) to a master 2 Ti 4“, when ‘all forsook him,’ refers to a preliminary 

to receive back a fugitive slave Onesimus; the master examination in the second imprisonment, or, as seems 

formerly, and now the slave, owed their Christianity more likely (Zahn), to the first imprisonment; the Apostle 

to St. Paul. At this time the Apostle has with him speaks of his being delivered out of the mouth of the 

Epaphras of Colossse (who had come to Rome and was lion, that through him ‘the message might be fully 

a ‘fellow prisoner’ with Paul, Philem«), Aristarchus, proclaimed, and that all the Gentiles might hear.’ 

Mark, Jesu^ Justus, Luke, and Demas. About the This seems to refer to the further travels of the Apostle 

same date Philippians was written, and sent by Epaph- after his first imprisonment, whereas when writing 

roditus of Philippi (Ph 2** ), who had been sick nigh 2 Tim. he knew that he was near his end. 

to death, but had recovered; he had been sent by the 13, By urdveisal tradition the martyrdom of St Paul 
PhUippians with alms to Rome (Ph 4i® «). St. Paul was at Rome [Hamack 64, Turner 64-65, Ramsay and 

exhorts his ‘true yokefellow’ (whom Lightfoot takes to Lightfoot 67]. Gement of Rome (Cor. 6), c. a,d. 95, 

be Epaphroditus, but who is more probably the chief says that having borne witness before rulers he departed 

minister of the Philippian Church) to appease a quarrel from this world. At the end of the 2nd cent. Tertullian 

between two Church workers, Euodia and Syntyche gives details: ‘Paul is beheaded ... At Rome Nero 

(4*'.); the ‘Gement’ there mentioned seems to have was the first who stained with blood the rising faith, 

been a Philippian convert. St, Paul hopes soon to Then does Paul obtain a birth suited to Roman citizen- 

send Timothy to Philippi (2i®), and to be free to come ship . . . there’ (Scorp. 15, Pair. Lat, ii. 174 f.)- ’Rome 

to them hims^ (2^; cf. Philem**), . , . where Paul wins his crown in a death like’ John’s’ 

12. Later life [end of 61 to 67].— This we can in part (de Prmc. User. 36, Pair, Lat ii. 59). In the 3rd cent, 
construct from the Pastoral Epistles; those who reject Origen (Com, in Gm, iii., see Eusebius, HE iii l) says 
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that St. Paul suffored martyrdom in Rome under Ni*ro 
[Nero died a d 68] As there is no conflicting tradition, 
we may with confidence accept this account. More 
modern traditions make the death to have taken place 
at Tre Fontane, 3 miles from Rome, and the burial at 
S. Paolo fuori le Mura, nearer the city. 

14. Appearance. — The following is the description 
in the Ach of Paul and Theda (Armen, vers. § 3, (3ony- 
beare’s Monuments, p. 62), which may go back, in this 
matter, to the 1st cent.. ‘Onesiphorus . . . saw Paul 
coming along, a man of moderate stature, with curly 
hair . . . scanty, crooked legs, with blue eyes and 
large knit brows, long nose; and he was full of the grace 
and pity of the Lord, sometimes having the appearance 
of a man, but sometimes looking like an angel ’ The 
‘blue eyes’ are peculiar to the Armenian. The other 
versions say that he was bow-legged, with meeting 
eyebrows, and bald-headed. This unflattering descrip- 
tion does not agree badly with that of St. Paul’s de- 
tractors in 2 Co IQi® 11<, who said that though his 
letters were weighty and strong, his bodily presence 
was weak, and his speech of no account; he was ‘rude 
in speech.’ The appearance of the Apostle would be 
made worse by the permanent marks of persecution, 
the ‘marks of Jesus,’ as most moderns interpret Gal 6^’, 
which branded Paul as the slave of Christ. 

iii. St. Paitl’s Teaching. — It would be a mistake 
to look on the Pauline Epistles as constituting a Summa 
Theologica, a compendium of Christian doctrine The 
writer always assumes that his readers have in their 
possession the Christian tradition. We have no record 
of the method by which Paul preached the gospel, but he 
takes it for granted that it is known by those to whom 
he writes, and he repeats his teaching only when some 
special circumstances call for repetition. Doctrines 
like the Godhead of our Lord and of the Holy Spirit, 
the Atonement, and the Sacraments, are not stated as 
in a theological manual, but assumed (cf. 2 Th 21® 3«, 
1 Co 11*). Even the Epistle to the Romans, addressed 
to those who had not heard the Pauline presentation 
of the gospel, and partaking more of the nature of a 
treatise than do any of the rest, assumes the substratum 
of Christian dogma; note, for example, the way in 
which the Atonement is alluded to in Ro 3*5 51’^. It 
follows that it would be extremely unsafe to build any 
argument as to St. Paul’s teaching upon his silence. 
The paragraphs which here follow are an attempt to 
bring together references in the Epistles to some of 
the more important points of Christian doctrine. But 
we may first ask whether St. Paul used a creed in his 
instructions. In 1 Co IS®^ he seems to be quoting 
something of this nature; and a verse from a creed-like 
hymn is given in 1 Ti Yet the earliest known creed 
(the Apostles’) cannot be traced back in any form 
beyond the second quarter of the 2nd cent., and the 
existence of anything like a creed in the Apostle’s 
times is therefore a matter of conjecture only. 

1 . The Fatherhood of Cod. — Christianity inherited this 
doctrine from the OT. Yet it was fully revealed to us 
only by our Lord, for the Jews had hardly got beyond 
the truth that God was the Father of Israel, The 
Apostle develops this truth. God is the Father of 
Jesus (2 Co 1®, Eph 1® etc.), who is ‘the Son of God’ 
(Gal 2*0, Ro IS 2 Co Eph 41®; cf. 1 Th lio)— His 
‘own Son’ li.e. partaker of His nature), whom He did 
not spare (Ro 8® ®*, passages which recall both Mk 1“ 
and Jn 3“). — But, further, God is the father of all 
creatures (Eph 4®), from Him ‘every fatherhood’ 
{i.e. family) in heaven and earth is named (Eph ); 
lie is ‘the Father’ (Gal etc.), the ‘Father of glory’ 
(Eph 1^0. — lit a special sense He is the Father of all 
Christians, who are His sons by adoption (Ro8«f-, Gal 3» 
4®f , Eph 1® etc.). St. Paul never confuses the relation 
of the Father to the Son with that of the Father to 
mankind, but keeps the distinction of Jn (‘my 
Father and your Father’). 


2. The Fall of Man. — Tin rsality of sin is the 

rao&t promiiitnt tiienui lu liom, uniung botii Geiitilts 
(P®<f ) and Jews (2'*^); all are ‘under sm’ (3‘^>® ). 
Sin IS due to Adam’s fall, and is punished by death; 
yet each man is responsible (5^*). ‘Sin’ does not 
mean mere error, as it was understood by the heathen, 
but moral wrong (cf. Ps 5 IS so frequently in OT). 
From Adam came a taint which is called the * law of sin ’ 
111 the members (Ro 7*®); it is a moial weakness which 
makes man inclined to sin. It is noticeable that Genesis 
says nothing of the penalty and taint as inherited from 
Adam upon which St. Paul insists, we find it first in Wis 
2*®^ , and probably in Sir 25*^ The Rabbinical teaching 
varied; some Jewish teachers emphasized the inherited 
taint and penalty, others the responsibility of each 
man. For the first cf . 2 Es 43®i 7^1® [7<8]; for the second 
cf 2 Es 9^1 (freedom of choice) and Apocali/pse of 
Baruch 54*5-1®; 2 Es 3**“^* combines both views. These 
two works are probably of the 1st cent, a.d., and parts 
of 2 Esdras (but not those quoted) seem to have been 
added by a Christian hand (see Thackeray, St. Paul 
and Jewish Thought, ch. li. and p. 21f.; a most suggestive 
book). — St Paul traces the universality of sin to the 
instigation of Satan, the personal power of evil (1 Co 7® 
etc ), and of his evil angels (Eph 6i=). 

3. The Incamatioii. — The remedy for universal sin 
IS provided by the love of the Father (Ro 8®*) and of 
the Son (Gal 2*®), in the Incarnation. That St Paul 
uses the title ‘ Son of God ’ in no mere ethical sense is 
seen by the language in which he describes the pre- 
existence of our Lord. The Manhood and the Godhead 
are both spoken of in Ro 1®* (‘of the seed of David 
according to the flesh,’ ‘declared to be the Son of God’) 
and 8® (‘God sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh ’) . The Christ is of the fathers as concerning 
the flesh, but is over all, God blessed for ever (Ro 9®; 
so EV and Sanday-Headlam, who in an exhaustive 
note uphold this interpretation; those mentioned in 
RVm as of ‘some modern interpreters’ seem to suit 
neither NT usage nor the context). With these passages 
cf. Ph , with Light foot’s notes. Christ Jesus, being 
originally in the form of God, having (that is) the 
essential attributes of God (Lightfoot), did not think 
equality with God a thing to be jealously guarded [as 
a robber guards what is not his], but emptied Himself 
[of the insignia of majesty] by taking the form of a slave. 
His position was no uncertain one that it should need 
to be asserted. It was this fact that made the con- 
descension so great; Christ, bemg rich, became poor 
for our sakes (2 Co 8®). The pre-existence of our Lord 
is implied by the fact that He was the Father’s mstru- 
ment in Creation (1 Co 8®, Col 1“^ ; cf. Jn 1®). He 
* is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
creation . . . and he is before all things’ (Col B®* *0. 
Lightfoot remarks that the first of these phrases expresses 
Christ’s relation to Deity (cf. Wis 7*®, 2 Co 4®, He 1®), 
— He is the manifestation of the unseen Father; while 
the second denotes His relation to created things, — it 
implies priority to all creation (for the Arian gloss that 
it means that Christ was the first creature is absolutely 
excluded by v.“^ ), and implies also sovereignty over 
creation, for the firstborn is the ruler of God’s family 
(Ps 89®*; so in He 12®® the ‘church of the firstborn’ 
probably means ‘heirs of the Kingdom’; cf. also Ro 8®®). 
The Pastoral Epistles also teach the pre-existence of 
our Lord; the words ‘manifested in the flesh’ in 1 Ti 3i® 
(where ‘ (>od’ must be omitted from the text) necessitate 
this; and in Tit 2*®, according to the most probable 
interpretation (RV text), Jesus is called ‘our great 
God and Saviour* (see Dean Bernard’s note). — It 
would, however, be misleading to suggest that St. 
Paul's belief in the Divinity of his Master depends 
only on the interpretation of a few controverted 
texts, however great their combined force. The whole 
language of the Pauline Epistles, the devoted submission 
of Paul the ‘slave’ (Ro and passim) to Jesus, are 
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inexplicablt* on any otli<‘r hypothesis (see also the next 
paragraph) 

4. The Atonement. — ‘ As in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made ahve ’ ‘The last Adam became 
a life-giving spirit’ (1 Co ir>» cl. Ro Our 

Lord IS the ‘second’ or ‘last’ Adam, thus re-establish- 
ing what the first Adam destroyed. It has been thought 
that ‘the second Adam’ was a common Rabbinic title 
for the Messiah, but this seems doubtful. The term 
‘first Adam* is found, but is used in contradistinction 
to other men (‘ Adam’ »>* man’), not as opposed to 
Messiah (Thackeray, op. cCt. p. 41). Others have 
thought that St. Paul got his contrast between Adam 
and Christ from Philo and the Alexandrian Jewish 
school. However this may be. St. Paul teaches that 
our Lord came to be the Second Adam ‘from heaven’ 
(I Co 15^’), to restore all things, to be the representative 
man, and to recapitulate or sum up the human species 
in Himself (cf. Eph l^®), to show to fallen humanity 
what God meant man to be. 

This restoration was to be by the death of Jesus, 
by a sacrifice. Christ was set forth by God to be a 
propitiation, or (as we should perhaps translate) to 
be propitiatory (Ro 3“; cf. 1 Jn 2* 4i°). The word is 
used in LXX as a substantive meaning ‘the place of 
propitiation’ or ‘the mercy seat,’ the top of the ark, 
so called because it was sprinkled with the blood of the 
sacrifices; but this can hardly be the meaning In Rom., 
as the metaphor would be confused, Christ being at 
once the priest, victim, and place of sprinkling; and 
the second translation is therefore preferable (so Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 87 f.). But to understand the 
meaning we must notice (a) that here as elsewhere 
(Ro 5*, Eph 17 2w, Col !«• «) the blood of our Lord, 
shed for the forgiveness of sins, is emphasized; and 
(6) that in Ro Jesus* death is said to be a ‘reconcilia- 
tion* or ‘atonement.’ Man is reconciled to, made 
‘at one* with, God; his attitude to God is changed 
(cf. 2 Co 578). God is not here said to be reconciled 
to man, because it is man, not God, who must change 
if there is to be reconciliation, as is said in Col l^^ (where 
see Lightfoot’s note). Yet there is another side of the 
same truth, alluded to in the Anglican Article ii. (‘to 
reconcile his Father to us*). The word ‘propitiatory* 
of Ro 3® can only mean that by Christ’s death, (3k>d 
is propitiated, that is, God's just anger is taken away 
from us. (In 2 Mac 1* 7® 8*® God is said ‘ to be rec- 
onciled’ to man.] 

This reconciliation is effected by a vicarious sacrifice. 
In ordinary life vicarious suffering is common, and 
is usually involuntary. But Christ freely offered Him- 
self (Gal 2*0, 1 Tl 2«, Tit 2^*), the sinless for the guilty. 
He was ‘made sin in our behalf* (2 Co 5®; cf. I Co 6^ 
15», Gal 3i»). 

This sacrifice was for all men (2 Co ). And here 
we notice that St. Paul does not attempt to reconcile 
the Divine sovereignty with man’s choice, God’s pre- 
destination with human freewill. He sometimes states 
the former (e.p. Ro 9), sometimes the latter (e.p. Ro 10), 
looking sometimes at one side of the truth, sometimes 
at the other. On the one hand, God is the potter with 
power over the clay (Ro 9*7), foreordaining and calling 
before the foundation of the world (Ro 8»®' 9«^-, 
Eph 1®7-), purposing that all men shall be saved (Ro 11®, 
1 Ti 2* 470), sending His Son to the world not only to 
save mankind generally, as a body, but to save each in- 
dividual (cf. <3al 2*0). On the other hand, man can 
exercise his free will to thwart God’s purpose, as all 
Israel except a remnant did (Ro 9** ll** »), and the 
call does not necessitate salvation (1 Co 9*7). The 
election is therefore to ‘privilege,’ as it is called; God 
has chosen certain men to receive privileges in this world, 
as Jews in the Old Covenant, Christians in the New. 
Yet there is also an election to life; the ‘glory* of 
Ro 0«7- is not of this world only. Here St. Paul leaves 
the question, and we may do well to avoid theorizing 
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on it, whether m the direction of the Arminian view 
(named from van Harmen, a d 1560-1609), which was 
that God knows who will and who will not respond to 
His call, and therefore predestinates the former to life, 
or of the Calvinist or ultra-Augustmian view, which is 
that predestination is arbitrary, and that Christ died 
only for those predestined to life (‘particular redemp- 
tion’) The paradox is insoluble with our present 
knowledge, and we must patiently wait for its solution 
in the fuller light of the world to come It may be 
remarked that St. Paul, while dwelling on both the 
goodness and the severity of God (Ro 2* 11**), never 
speaks of predestination to condemnation. 

By another metaphor the atoning work of our Lord 
is called by St. Paul a ‘ransom’ or ‘redemption.’ 
We are ‘bought with a price’ (1 Co 6*o 7*®; cf. Gal 37* 
45, Tit 27< etc , and 2 P 27). In his charge to the presby- 
ters of Ephesus, St Paul speaks of ‘the church of God 
which he purchased with his own blood’ (Ac 20®) 
Without stopping to discuss the other difficulties of 
this verse (for we cannot be sure that we have St. Paul's 
ipsissima verba), we may remark that the metaphor 
of purchase or ransom must not be pressed too far. 
There need be no question of the person to whom the 
price is paid, whether it be God the Father, or Satan, 
who is supposed by some to have acquired a right to 
man by the Fall. The force of the metaphor lies, not 
m the person recompensed, but in the price paid. It 
is the immensity of the sacrifice that is emphasized, 
and the figure must not be carried further than this. 

5. Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord. — The 
former event is made by St. Paul the great foundation 
of his teaching. In 1 Co 157 -71 he explains the gospel 
which he preached as he had received it, that Christ 
died, was buried, and was raised on the third day (the 
‘scriptures' referred to seem to be Is 53“ , Ps 16“-); 
the historical fact of the resurrection was, he says, 
witnessed by Cephas, ‘the twelve,’ the 500 brethren 
[in Galilee?] of whom most still survived, James [not in 
Gospels or Acts], ‘all the apostles* [at the Ascension?], 
and lastly by himself as ‘one bom out of due time.* 
The appearance of Christ at his conversion he took to 
be as real and as little a hallucination as the appear- 
ances before the Ascension. So far from the fact of the 
appearance to St. Paul and those to the rest being put 
on a par showing that in St. Paul’s view the latter were 
pure hallucinations, it shows that he was convinced 
of the reality of both alike (cf. esp. 1 Co 97). The 
criterion of Apostleship was that a man had seen Jesus, 
not merely dreamt that he had seen Him. In a word, 
if Christ’s resurrection be false, Paul’s preaching is 
vain, our faith is vain (1 Co 167*; cf. 1 Th 170 47*, 2 Ti 
28 etc.). The historical fact is treated as fundamental 
in the sermons at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 138“ ), at Athens 
(17*7), and before Agrippa (26*8); and the salient point 
of Paul’s teaching seized on by Festus was that he 
affirmed Jesus, who was dead [‘had died’], to be alive 
(257*). It is this fact that is the great power of the 
(Christian life (Ph 37«). 

The Ascension and Future Return of our Lord are 
often alluded to by St. Paul (see also 10 below). It is 
explicitly stated iu Eph 4® that Jesus ascended to give 
‘gffts unto men,’ and Ps 6878 is quoted. Jesus is 
exalted in glory (Ph 2*, 1 Ti 37®), or, in the symbolic 
language found also elsewhere in NT, expressing the 
same fact, is seated on the right hand of God (Ro 8®, 
Eph 1®, Col 37, from Ps 1107); so the believer is made 
to sit in heavenly places (Eph 2®). Jesus is expected 
to return ‘from heaven’ (1 Th 478, Ph 3®), to judge 
the world (2 Go 678, 2 TI 48, Ac 178i; cf. Jn 5**- *7).— it 
is said, however, by Prof. Hamack that the Ascension 
had no separate place in primitive Christian tradition, 
and that the Resurrection and Session were thought 
of as one act. As regards St. Paul, his silence in 1 Co 
15*®-, Ro 8® as to the Ascension is alleged. In the 
former place reference to the Ascension would have no 
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point, for the Apostle is proving the truth of the Res- 
urrection, In the latter we have the sequence 'died’ 
— ‘ was raised ’ — ‘ is at the right hand of God ’ — ‘ raaketh 
intercession ’ If we are to take the second and third 
phrases as denoting one act, why not the first and 
second? [For a full discussion on this point, see 
Swete, The Apostles* Creed, p. 64 ff.] 

6, The Holy Ghost.— In Ro st. Paul gives a 
great exposition of the work of the Spirit, which closely 
approximates to the description of the Paraclete (Helper, 
Comforter, Advocate) in Jn., though the name itself is 
not used. The ‘Spirit of life’ dwells in us (cf. 1 Co 3“ 
619) to quicken us [at the same time we read of this as 
‘Christ’ being ‘in us,’ Ro 89*ii], to lead us, and to help 
us to pray. He makes intercession for us [to the Father] 
— words in which St. Paul indicates what the technical 
language of Christianity calls the ‘personality’ of the 
Holy Spirit, distinct from the Father. So in Eph 43“ 
the Holy Ghost can be grieved. He is the ‘Spirit of 
Christ’ (Ro 8®). In 1 Co 12 the Apostle describes the 
varying work of the Spirit in man, ‘dividing ... as 
he will’ (v.ii; note the indication of personality). We 
live by the Spirit (Gal 5“). In 2 Co 3i7 the Spirit is 
at first sight identified with Christ — ‘the Lord is the 
Spirit the gift of the Spirit is the gift of Christ. Here 
again we recall our Lord’s words in Jn., where the coming 
of the Spirit and the coming of Christ are identified 
(Jn 1419-28). So also are reconciled the apparently con- 
tradictory sayings, ‘I will be with you alway’ (Mt 28^®) 
and ‘ I go away ... I will send him unto you ’ (Jn 16^). 
It is the work of the Spirit to make Christ’s presence 
real to us. Hence also the Spirit works within us; 
we are united to Christ by Him, and from the beginning 
of our Christian life we are all baptized in one Spirit 
into one body (1 Co 12i8), The Spirit is also spoken 
of as being given to us (Gal 3®, Tit S®, Ac 19^ « etc,). 
Lastly, we notice that the Father, Son, and Spirit are 
joined together in the Apostolic benediction (2 Co 13“), 
but in a striking order, our I^rd coming first. Perhaps 
the Apostle’s thought is that it is only by the grace of 
the Son that we can come to the love of the Father, 
and that the outpouring of the gifts of the Spirit applies 
that grace and love to us. 

7. Justification by faith.— The Jewish teachers who 
had preceded St. Paul had taught that man is always 
laying up a treasure of good and bad deeds (cf. Ro 2®); 
and according as either preponderate at any given time, 
he is declared righteous or is condemned; while if the 
good and evil deeds are equal, God gives man the benefit 
of the doubt; and moreover, a man’s good deeds may 
be supplemented by those of the patriarchs. [An 
echo of this may be seen m Ro ll*®; see Thackeray, 
op. dt. p. 83f.] It was taught that the whole trans- 
action was a matter of contract, God owing a debt to 
man for goodness. St. Paul adopts the forensic metaphor 
of judge and verdict; man is ‘justified,’ or accounted 
righteous, by God, though he is not righteous. ‘The 
Christian life,* it has been said, ‘is made to have its 
beginning in a fiction* (Sanday-Headlam, Romans, 
p. 36). But this is merely another way of saying that 
God does not exact the debt to the utmost; He forgives 
freely (Ro S** 89»). Man is given a fresh start, with 
a clear record. The great difference between St. Paul 
and the Jewish teachers lies in the place assigned by 
him to faith (Ro 4^, Gal 3« “), in his denying the 
merits of works of the Law (Gal 2“ 3»), and in the gift 
of justification being free. The Jews recognized faith 
only as one of the works, and with them it was no more 
than obedience to the Law. 

The forgiveness of man is described by St. Paul as 
a manifestation of the righteousness (or ‘a righteous- 
ness’) of God (2 Co 5“, Ro ph 3®), which is regarded 
as being diffused among men, as in the second Isaiah 
(Is 45» RVm, 46“ 51® 56i). But the condition of 
forgiveness is faith, which for the Christian is a real 
belief in Christ — that conviction which the Apostle 


himself attained at his conversion, an active and enthusi- 
astic belief influencing his whole life. Abraham was 
justified because he believed the promises, the Christian 
will be justified if he believes the revelation of Jesus 
Christ (Ro 15 322 10* etc.), this is ‘the faith’ (2 Ti 
47 etc.). 

In this connexion we may glance at St. Paul’s view 
of the Mosaic Law. He was no Marcionite, rejecting 
the OT. In his view the Law was useful as a guardian, 
a tutor, having charge of the world in its childhood 
(Gal 328^ ). It IS proved, however, to have been sub- 
sidiary and transitory, (a) by the fact that the promise 
was given to Abraham before the Law (Gal 3^7) — and 
in this place St. Paul uses a Rabbinical argument from 
the grammatical form of the word ‘seed,’ which he 
applies to Christ; and (6) by the fact that it was given 
not direct from God, as w'as the promise to Abraham, 
but by the hands of angel ministers (Gal 3^®; the 
reference is perhaps to Dt 332, pg ggi?; cf. Ac 788), and 
by a mediator, Moses (cf. Dt S®). The Law affixes a 
penalty to sin, but does not provide the way to escape 
from It; thus those who are under the Law are under 
a curse, which is removed by the gospel (Gal 3^®* ). 
In another passage St. Paul draws an allegory from the 
story of Moses’ veil, put on his face that the people 
might not see the glory passing away from it. For 
the Lawgiver veiled himself, not because they could 
not bear to look on his face, but because he knew that 
the Law was transitory, and wished to hide the fact 
from the people. This seems to be the Apostle’s meamng 
in 2 Co 3i8ff (see Thackeray, op. cat. p. 75). 

In teaching free forgiveness St. Paul does not teach 
lawlessness (Ro 6^* ; see 8). But it was perhaps a 
distorted account of his early teaching that caused 
St. James to wnte the famous passage on works which 
occurs in his Epistle (Ja 2 ^^ ). There is no real con- 
tradiction between the two Apostles; as so often in 
religious controversy, an apparent difference comes 
from words being used in diverse senses. St. James 
speaks of an empty faith which does not produce a 
holy life, that is, which is no real faith at all, while St. 
Paul speaks of barren works that are a mere mechamcal 
obedience to the Law, as opposed to a faith which 
necessarily produces active obedience to the commands 
of the Master. 

8. Sanctification and Sacraments.— As has been said, 
St. Paul dwells on the necessity, not only of forgiveness, 
but of holiness. The two are inextricably interwoven. 
We must ‘become the righteousness of God’ (2 Cto 5“) 
and be ‘ conformed to the image of his Son (Ro S®®) as 
the Son is the image of the Father (see above, 3). Sancti- 
fication is described as an implanting ‘n the Christian 
of the life of Christ (Gal 2®®), for the risen life must 
begin in a very real sense here below it is to be per- 
fected hereafter (Col S^). By a slightly different figure 
we are said in Ro 6® (see RV) to be united by growth 
[with Christ], in respect of, or by, the likeness of (i.e. by 
partaking in) His death and resurrection (cf. Ph 3“>), 
the language closely resembles our Lord’s words at 
Capernaum (Jn 6®8-s7), and His parable of the Vine 
(Jn 151® ). Of this union baptism is at once a symbol 
and an instrument; we are immersed and submerged, 
then emerge from the font — the reference is to the 
custom of baptism by immersion — and so we die, are 
buried, and rise with Christ to a new life (Ro 68' ; cf. 
Col 2«, Tit 38); by baptism we are incorporated with 
Him (Ro 68; cf. Gal 3*7, l Co “ RV, Mt 28w RV, 
Ac 8“ RV, 19® RV). The phrase ‘baptized into* or 
* unto* denotes either the purpose of baptism (je.g. remis- 
sion of sins) or the person to whom the baptized is united. 
[In 1 Co 10* the words are used in an inferior sense, 
of the obedience of the Israelites to Moses.] Ii has 
been objected to this inte^retation that our Lord 
gave the command to baptize (Mt 28'®) in Aramaic, 
and that the phrase used in that language could only 
mean ‘to baptize under the authority of* (Dean Robin- 
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Bon), But whatever the phrase ‘in the name of’ might Apostles like himself; apostolic delegates such as 
formerly have meant among the Jews, St. Paul’slanguage Timothy and Titus, whose work, like that of the Apostles, 
seems to show that the Apostles understood our Lord’s was mainly itinerant, settled or local officers, called 
words, e\en in Aramaic, to convey the new truth that bishops (overseers) and deacons (ministers) at Philippi 
baptism IS an incorporation into the Name of Jesus, or (Ph and in the Pastoral Epistles (no deacons are 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Bp Chase). For mentioned in Tit.). Presbyters (elders) are also men- 
a full discussion on both sides see JThSi vi. 481, vii. 186, tioned in the Pastoral Epistles (cf also Ac IS^ff 16^ 
viii. 161. 2118 for those at Jerusalem, 1423 20i7 for those else- 

Agam. of this union with Christ St. Paul makes the where), and the identity of these with ‘bishops’ in the 
Eucharist at once a symbol and an instrument. That Apostolic age seems to be shown by a comparison of 
Sacrament is not only a union of Christians among these pairs of passages: Ac 20^^ 28 , i ti 3^ 5^ Tit I® 
themselves (‘one bread, one body’), but also a ‘partic- 1 P 5> 2 , though this inference is denied by some 
ipation in’ or ‘communion of’ the body and blood of The appointment is by laying on of hands (1 Ti 522 , 
Christ (1 Co IQifi* ). It is this feature of the Sacrament cf Ac S®) Timothy is said to have been ordained 
that made the Corinthian abuses so heinous, and that 'mth the laying on of the hands of the presbytery’ 
makes an unworthy reception by the communicant so (1 Ti probably the body of presbyters is intended), 
serious, ‘if he discern not the body’ (1 Co 1123 - 32 ^, and through the laying on’ of St. Paul’s hands (2 Ti !«) 

This union with Christ cannot be effected by man’s Nothing is said in the Pauline Epistles of the method 
own unaided powder, but requires grace. It is impossible of choosing ministers (see Ac 65^ ).— In 1 Co 1228 gt. Paul 
here to describe all the shades of meaning which St seems to enumerate not so much names of officials as 
Paul gives to this word. But we may say in brief various wrorks done by the ministry (Apostles, prophets, 
that It is God’s good favour towards us, not only as teachers, miracles, gifts of healings, helps, governments, 
a Divine attribute, but as actively operating and as tongues) , so in Eph 4“ (Apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
freely given to man through the Incarnation (Ro 521 , pastors and teachers — the last two denote the same 

1 Co 1*). Hence it is the ‘grace of Jesus Christ’ persons). In any case the regular ministry did not 

(2 Co S® 1314). It is at once God’s good favour towards exclude the existence side by side with it of a ‘charis- 
us and the active help or power which God gives to man matic’ ministry, gifts of prophecy, tongues, healings, 

to enable him to overcome (Eph 4?). and is ‘sufficient’ and other miracles being exercised by many outside 

for him (2 Co 128). Emphasis is laid on the fact that the official ministry (Ro 123® , 1 Co 12-14; see also 
grace is not earned, and it is opposed to a ‘debt’ art Tongues [Gift o^]). ^ 

(Ro 44 ) and to meritorious deeds (‘works,’ Ro 11®). The powder of exercising discipline in the Church is 
•The w’ord is especially used in connexion with the recognized by St. Paul in 1 Co 6®, 1 Ti 120 , though the 

preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles, of the help exact force of the phrase ‘to deliver unto Satan’ is un- 

g^ven both to the evangelizer (1 Co 3*® etc ) and to the certain. It may denote either simple excommunication 
evi^gelized (2 Co 61 , Ac 1343 etc.). But in St Paul or the miraculous infliction of some punishment; but 
the 'use of it is somewhat more fluid than in Latin theo- the former seems to be the more probable explanation, 
logical language, in which ‘Divine help’ became the 10. Eschatology. — As St Paul makes the Resurrection 

crystallized sense. of our Lord the foundation of his teaching, so he insists 

9. The Catholic Church and Dniversalityof the Gospel, on the resurrection of the body at the Last Day as a 
— The large subject of the Church can here be referred cardinal truth. But in the Epistles he does not always 
to only very briefly. St. Paul maintains in Rom. and deal with the same side of eschatological doctrine. 
Gal. the universality of the Church, a society for all (o) In the earliest of his extant Epistles (1 Th 443® ) his 
the world, w'hich need not be entered through Judaism, language is so deeply coloured by his expectation of the 

Christ has broken down the wall between Jew and Gentile immediate return of our Lord, that he says nothing of 

(Eph 2‘4 3®). His Church is a visible society (Eph 44** ), the time between death and the Judgment, but thinks 
one (1 Co 104^ 1243) because God is one (Eph 44 ® ); holy only of Jesus coming with His saints (343), at the sound 

because all Christians are called to be saints (1 Co I*), of the trump (44® ; cf. also 1 Co 15®2, 2 Es 623), to awaken 

and it is ‘cleansed by the laver of w'ater with the word* the sleeping dead (cf. 1 Co 152 ®- 84) — all common Jewish 

(Eph 52®), though it contains some wicked men (cf. 1 Co 5); figures; for the phrase *we that are left’ cf. 2 Es 728 

catholic, because for every man (Col 128 ; there is no 132 * 25 . Perhaps the supposed nearness of the Second 
‘inner circle ’of the initiated), and for all nations and ages, Advent is reflected in Maran atha, ‘The Lord cometh’ 
and containing all truth (Gal 328 etc., 1 Ti 34®, 2 Ti 24®; cf. (I Co I 622 ), but the phrase may mean ‘The Lord hath 
Jn 16»3: the name itself is not found before Ignatius); come.’ Lest misapprehension of his language should 
and apostolic (Eph 22®). The last thought is the same arise, St. Paul adds in 2 Th 23® the caution that the 
as that of Jn 20^, for Christians are not a self-constituted ‘man of sin’ must first come, and persecution must arise 
body, but are ‘sent’ by God; that is, they are ‘apostolic.’ (so 1 Co 72 * if we translate ‘the imminent distress’), 
St. Paul describes the Church under various metaphors. The idea of trouble before the End is common in the 

It is the body of Christ (1 Co 1227 , Eph 442 5®°, Col 148 24) Jewish apocalypses. The one thing certain is that 

because its members are united to Christ (see 8 above), the Coming will be unexpected (1 Th 52 ),— ( 6 ) In these 
and Christ is its head (Eph the idea is led up earliest Epistles nothing is said of the transformation 
to by Ro 12® (‘one body in Christ’), 1 Co 1242 (‘the of the body. But in 1 Co IS®®® this is insisted on (so 

body is one’). Also the Church is the bride of Christ; Ph 321 ; cf, Ro 823). As the Resurrection of Christ is an 

the title is implied in Eph S*®® (cf. Rev 212). it is assured fact, so that of all men is certain (1 Co 15^ ); 

the house of God (1 Ti 34®), a common metaphor which the resurrection body is at once the same and not the 

still gives us the double meaning of ‘church’ and the same as the terrestrial body; there is an identity, and 

phrase ‘to be edified ’ (Ro 152 etc.); the building, founda- yet a change. The resurrection body is a spiritual 

tion, and corner-stone are described in Eph 22 ®® , where body, the necessary result of the terrestrial body, just 
‘each several building’ of RV means ‘each stone that as a particular seed must result in a particular plant, 
is built into the one building.’ The metaphors of ‘ body’ and yet the seed is changed to become the plant (cf . our 
and ‘house’ are joined in Eph 442 . in another figure Lord’s similar metaphor in Jn 12*4). In the Apoca- 
the Church is an olive tree, being regarded as a con- lypse of Baruch (1st cent. a.i>.) there is the thought of the 

tinuation of the old dispensation, new branches (the transformation, but as taking place after the Judgment; 

Gentiles) having been grafted in, and the old ones (the the dead in this book rise as they were, in order that 

Jews) broken off, though they too may again be grafted they may be recognized (cf, also 4 Mac 922 ‘as though 

in (Ro 114*’**). gea Grafting. transformed by fire into immortality, he nobly endured 

In this Church St. Paul describes a regular ministry ; the rackings ’). St. Paul says that this transformation is 
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necessary, because in our present state we cannot see God, So in 1 Ti 5® a ‘widow’ on the roll must have been 
for this seems to be the meaning of the saying that flesh ‘the wife of one man ’ 

and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God (I Co 15“*®, i\ Predecessors and Teachers. — In the Apostle 
cf also Ph 321 ). In this discussion St. Paul does not of the Gentiles all will recognize one of the most original 
speak of the resurrection of the v/icked, but elsewhere of tliinkers; but originality does not necessarily mean 
he re-echoes the teaching of Dn 12- that the righteous ha\ing no predecessors in one's line of thought It 
and the evil rise together for judgment (Ac 24^5, Ro 2^ lies rather in new organization and arrangement, in 
1410 - 12 ^ 2 Co 51 ®) It is therefore not probable that in the emoloyment of old terminology in a higher and 
1 Co lo23f a resurrection fii St of the righteous, and then, wuder sense, or in the re-construttion of old material 
after an interval, of the wicked, is intended, the so as to make a nobler whole Again, the fact that 
righteous alone are here considered, and they rise at the Christian Chinch believes that St. Paul w’as an 
Cliiist’s coming, and ‘then’ (at Christ’s coming) is the insnired Apostle does not preclude the idea of human 
end. Those who see in this passage a millennium, and preparation for his life-work. And he undoubtedly 
an inteival between the rising of the good and of tlie gleaned from many fields 

wicked, are influenced greatly by Rev 20*-®, but the 1. Jewish ofiEicial teachers. — St Paul had been a 
‘thousand yeais’ there seems to be a symbolical phrase pupil of Gamaliel in Jerusalem (.\c 223) This Rabbi, 
for the interval between the first Advent and the la.st whom we may take to be the famous grandson of Hillel 
conflict, m which the baptized share in Christ’s res- (Ac 53**^), was of that lib-ral school of the Pharisees 
unection (cf Col 3‘, a paradox of obvious meaning) which encouraged the study of Greek literature It 
See Swete’s Apocalypse of St John, p 260 ff — (c) In has been objected by Baur that the statement in 
y^et another passage, 2 Co 4*®-5*®, the Apostle looks only Ac 22® cannot be historical, because Paul before his 
at the state of the departed immediately after death conversion was such a zealot, so blindly bigoted, so 
Here the metaphor of sleep is dropped, and the nearness unlike Gamaliel But pupils do not alw*ays follow 
to Christ of the faithful dead is dwelt on, they are their masters, and we cannot doubt that m God’s prov- 
‘with Christ,’ whereas in 1 Th 4 ‘we that are left' idence Gamali^d’s moderation had its influence on 
shall meet the Lord only at the sound of the trump the Apostle in the end, and eventually contributed 
at the Last Day, and the ‘ dead in Christ ’ wull meet Him much to his well-balanced character ^ 
at the same time. An excessive literalism has suggested 2. Influence of popular Jewish writings. — The Jewish 

to some that St. Paul changed his mind about the apocalypses have greatly influenced St. Paul (for 
resurrection of the body and gave up the belief in it in examples see § lii ), the Alciandnan writings not so 
favour of a belief in the immortality of the soul only, much. But the Book of Wisdom is clearly used in 
perhaps under the influence of Alexandrian theology the descriptions of heathen corruption in Ro 
(Wis 9*® is cited as showing that the latter had no and of the power of the Creator m Ro 9*®^ . The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body ) But this influence of contempoiary Jewish thought is also seen 
supposition, which is very unlikely in itself when we in St. Paul’s method of treating the OT. His running 
consider the short interval between the two Corinthian commentaries (Ro 10®® , Gal 4®® , Eph 4“® ), the making 
Epistles, IS decisively n^^gatived by Ph 3®* In 2 Ti 4®, of a cento of OT passages to prove a point, thought 
wiitten in daily expectation of imminent death, he yet to be due to the use of a Jewish anthology (Ro 3^®®, 
looks beyond the intermediate state to the Day of 2 Co 6*®® ), his mystical interpretations of OT such as 
Judgment, ‘that day,’ ‘the day of the Lord,’ when he those of 1 Ti 5*®, 1 Co 9®^ (‘for our sake it w^as written’; 

shall receive the crown of righteousness. cf Ro 15^, 2 Ti 3^®, 2 P 1®®*), 1 Co 10*® (the passage 

11 . Marriage andvirginity.—St. Paul writes no treatise of the Red Sea a ‘Baptism,’ the manna and the water 
on marriage, but he often alludes to it. Both Jews from the rock an ‘Eucharist’), Gal 4***® (Hagar, note 
and Gentiles had been accustomed to divorce being v*^), are all thoroughly Jewish; and so is the aaoption 
easily obtained. But St Paul says that a Christian by the Apostle, for purposes of illustration, of some 
woman is to be bound to her husband for life, though legendary stones added by the Jews to tlie^ OT, such 

a widow may marry again (Ro 7*® ). Marriage is as the references to the Rock which was said to have 

not to be forbidden (1 Ti 4®; cf. 1 Co 9®). In 1 Co 7, followed the Israelites in the wilderness (I Co 10<), the 
according to the usual interpretation, the Corinthians persecution of Isaac by Ishmael (Gal 4”), and Jannes 
having asked whether among Christians marriage and Jambres (2 Ti 380 For these and some other 
should be discouraged, St. Paul answers that marriage possible instances of the use of legends see Thackeray, 
is permissible for all, though the unmarried state is op, at. pp. 180, 204, 50, 159 ff. 

the better one because of the present (or imminent) 3. Greek philosophy.— This influence, to be expected 
distress (v.^®); the thought i.s of the nearness of Christ’s in a pupil of Gamaliel, is certainly noticeable in St. 
coming, and of the persecutions which would precede Paul’s speeches and writings. Stoicism especially seems 
it. But Ramsay thinks that such a question is not to have left a mark on them. Here we may remark on 
to be expected from either Jews or Gentiles of that the undoubted connexion which exists between St. Paul 
time, seeing that the Jews for many ages had looked and the Stoic philosopher Seneca (see Lightfoot’s essay 
on marriage as a universal duty, and that the Roman in his Philippians, p. 270 ff ). Seneca’s writings have 
law greatly encouraged it, he supposes, therefore, very numerous coincidences with the Pauline Epistles, 
that the Corinthians had asked whether marriage with the Gospels, and even with the other books of 
ought to be made obligatory for Christians, and NT. He and the Apostle were contemporaries. Could 
that St. Paul plead-^d for a permissible celibacy.— In either have influenced the other? There are difficulties 
Eph 522 ® the Apostle emphatically treats marriage as in the way of supposing that Seneca was influenced 
holy symbolizing the union between Christ and His by NT. Chronology forbids us to think that he knew 
Church. "tlie Johannine writings or Hebrews, as he died in Nero’s 

In 1 Ti 32 12 ^ Tit 1® a bishop (presbyter) or deacon reign; yet he has many coincidences with these books 
must be ‘the husband of one wife.’ This need not also. Again, Seneca quotes many of the phrases common 
necessarily imply compulsory marriage for the clergy, to him and NT from older writers; these, then, are not 
It has, however, been variously interpreted as forbidding due to NT. Further, the coincidences are often verbal 

(a) bigamy but that was forbidden to all Christians; rather than real; the sense is often quite dissimilar, the 

or (6) digamy, i.e. marrying again after the death of the Stoic pantheism and materialism and the absence in 
first wife, as in a later ecclesiastical discipline; or (c) that philosophy of any real consciousness of sin making 
divorce* i e. the bishop must be one who, in his pre- an absolute separation from Christianity Yet many 
Christian days, had not divorced his wife and taken striking coincidences remain, — more between NT and 
another [The last two explanations are not exclusive.] Seneca than between NT and Epictetus or any other 
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Stoic writer. Thus we are surprised to find that the 
phrase ‘to spend and be spent’ (2 Co 12^®) is common 
to St. Paul and Seneca, and this is only one out of 
many parallels. The connexion, however, is probably 
not between the two writers directly; nor yet (as has 
been suggested) through Seneca’s brother Gallic, the 
proconsul of Achaia, who was the last person likely to 
have been interested m St. Paul’s doctrine (Ac 18^’). 
But probably the Apostle, educated partly at Tarsus, 
a great Stoic centre, imbibed in his youth many Stoic 
phrases which we find repeated in the Hispano-Latin 
Seneca, who derived his Stoicism from the East. If so, 
we notice that St. Paul often assigned quite a new 
and a much higher meaning to these phrases In the 
same way St. John drew on Alexandrian Judaism for 
the word Logos, but assigned to it a higher sense than 
it ever had before. The influence of Stoic philosophy 
on St. Paul may be seen in the speech at Athens (where 
many Stoics were present), containing as it does a 
quotation from the Stoic Aratus (Ac also found 
in the Stoic Cleanthes). An example of a striking 
word which comes into Christianity from Stoicism is 
‘conscience.’ — We are not here concerned with the 
coincidences mentioned above between Seneca and the 
other NT writers; but the explanation in their case is 
probably similar to that just given. 

4. Influence of the Roman Empire. — ^It has already 
been remarked (ii. 3) that St. Paul was greatly influenced 
by his position as a Roman citizen, to which he owed 
his great plan of evangelization. The same thing may 
be incidentally seen from the allusions to the law of 
the Empire in the special form in which it was m force 
in the particular province to which he was writing. 
The Greek law was left in possession by the Romans in 
those provinces where it had formerly been in force. 
Accordingly in Gal. 3^* the reference is to the form of 
testamentary disposition known to the Greek (and to 
the older but obsolete Roman) law, the irrevocable 
will. In Gal the adoption of an heir, like the 
making of a will, is irrevocable, the adopted heir becom- 
ing necessarily a son, and the terms ‘heir’ and ‘son’ 
becoming interchangeable. In the existing Roman law 
wills were revocable and heirs could be disinherited; 
accordingly, wnting to Rome (Ro ), St. Paul puts 
the truth of which he had written to the Galatians in 
a different way. Heirship is now deduced from sonship, 
whereas in Galatians sonship is deduced from heirship; 
for at Rome a son must be an heir, but an heir need 
not be a son (cf. He 9^5® which presupposes Roman 
law and the revocability of a will). — So in Gal 324, 
1 Go 41 * the ‘pedagogue* or ‘tutor’ (not ‘schoolmaster’) 
is a reference to a Greek institution adopted by the 
Romans; this person was the guardian of the child, 
often one of the upper slaves, who took him to school. 
The guardian of the child’s property (Gal 4*) was a 
different person. On the whole subject see Ramsay, 
Galatians, pp. 337-393. 

5. Ghiistian teachers. — In Gal. St. Paul insists so 
much on his Apostleship being Divine, not only in its 
source but in the channel by which it is conveyed 
(esp. 1*). and on his not having received anything 
from the Twelve (2*), that at first sight it seems as if 
he describes himself as having become a fully instructed 
Christian in a moment, on his conversion. Yet he must 
have learned much from Christians both before and after 
that great change. He was clearly much influenced 
by Stephen, with whom he had perhaps had arguments 
(Ac 6®; note ‘Cilicia,’ Paul’s province). After his con- 
version he must have learned the facts of Christianity 
ftom Christian teachers such as Ananias at Damascus, 
and the prophets and teachers (especially Barnabas) 
at Antioch (Ac 130f and no doubt also at Tarsus. Of 
this instruction there are some traces in the Pauline 
Epistles; the facts of the Last Supper, though ‘received 
of the Lord’ (1 Co ll*^), must have come by a human 
channel; and so the account of the Resurrection appear- 
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ances (1 Co IS^) On the other hand, St Paul ascribes 
to direct revelation from God his knowledge of the 
spiritual meaning of the facts (Gal 1^®), his vision 
are frequently referred to (Ac 9®® 16®* ® 22®® 

23* u 26^®®, 1 Co 9* 15®, 2 Co 12*®. Gal 2®, Eph 3®); 
he was directly ‘taught of God.’ 

In such ways was St. Paul prepared for his work. 
His education was manifold. Partly the Jew, partly the 
Greek, partly the Roman citizen, but wholly the Christian, 
he went forth equipped for his many labours as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. A, J. Maci^ban. 

PAtrLHS, SERGIUS.*— Proconsul of Cyprus at the 
time of the visit of Paul and Barnabas in the first mis- 
sionary journey (Ac 147). The translators of the AV 
always use the term 'deputy' when speaking of a pro- 
consul. The provinces of the Roman Empire were 
divided mto two classes, governed respectively by 
‘ proprsetors ’ and ‘ proconsuls.* Strabo describes Cyprus 
as governed by a propraetor, and hence some have im- 
pugned the accuracy of the author of the Acts; but 
there is ample evidence to show that it was sometimes 
under one and sometimes under the other. A coin has 
been discovered m Cyprus bearing the inscription ‘in 
the time of Paulus, proconsul.’ This inscription may 
probably be dated A.n 55, when its subject would be 
the proconsul of Acts Pliny In his Natural History 
gives Sergius Paulus as his authority for certain facts, 
and among these are two specially connected with 
Cyprus. Morley Stevenson. 

PAVEMENT .—See Gabbatha. 

PAVILION is formed (through Fr pavilion) from Lat. 
papiVio, which meant a ‘butterfly,’ and also (from the 
resemblance to a butterfly's outspread wings) a ‘tent.’ 
•pavilion’ is the tr. in AV of s€k in Ps 27®, and of 
sukkah in 2 8 22**, 1 K 20** *®, Ps 18** 31*® (to which 
RV adds Job 36*® and Is 4® for AV ‘tabernacle’). 
sukkah is of frequent occurrence, and is often rendered 
‘booth’ or ‘tabernacle,’ once ‘tent’ (2 S 11**). Be- 
sides these, shaphrur in its single occurrence (Jer 43*®) 
is tr. ‘royal pavilion’ (RVm ‘glittering pavilion’). 
RV has also given ‘ pavilion ' in Nu 25®, with mg. ' alcove ’ 
for AV ‘tent.’ It is possible that the Heb. qubbah in 
this passage is a mistake for chuppah, ‘nuptial tent.’ 

PE. — ^The seventeenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 17th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. 

PEACE. — From Latin pax, through French. — ^1. 
Except in Dn 8*® 11** ** (where RV corrects to 
‘security’), the OT ‘peace’ represents uniformly the 
Heb. shaWm (Eastern salaam), the fundamental sense 
of which — always more or less distinctly implied — is 
welfare (as m Gn 43**, Ps 73® etc.); of well-being, in the 
old turbulent times, peace was the prime condition. 
The word has the following specific religious uses; (1) 
it is the common formula of courteous well-wishing, 
employed both at meeting and at parting (see Gn 43*®, 
1 S 1*7, Ps 1227* ; cf. Mt lO***-); (2) ‘peace’ constituted 
the most conspicuous blessing of the Messianic Kingdom 
of God (wh. see; cf. Ps 72»* Is 2® 9®'7 ll®-*, Hag 2®, Zee 
9*0); and (3) it signified a sound and settled under- 
standing between J’' and His people (Nu 6**, Ps 29** 
85«' 122®, Jer 16® etc.) — Whence J^’s ‘covenant of peace^ 
is lodged with His priests (Nu 25**, Mai 24^-). In this 
last and richest use the word approximates to its sub- 
jective NT signification, impljring tranquillity of heart, 
as in Ps 4® 119*®®, Is 48*®- **. 

2. The transition from OT to NT usage strikingly 
illustrates the inwardness of Christianity. Out of some 
90 NT instances of ‘peace’ there are not moro than. 
8 or 9 which do not refer to heart-peace. The Greek 
etrgn? in its proper sense signified peace strictly, as the 
opposite of conflict; but it took over, first in the ixx and 
then in the NT, the broader impoit of shClWm, i^ich is 
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conspicuous in the (Hebraistic) Benedictions (see Mk 
5«, Lk 7®® 24», Jn 1427, Ja 2*® etc ) and m the episto- 
lary Salutations. In the latter formulse, * peace ’ com- 
prehends the sum of blessing experienced, as ‘grace’ 
the sum of blessing bestowed, from God in Christ. The 
Messianic peace (1 (2), above) reappears in Lk 17® 2^^, 
Mt 1034; and the peace of harmony with God (1 (3)) m 
Jn 1633, Ac 103«, Ro 8« 1533, Ph 47 etc. The uses 
just named are gathered up, with a deepened sense, into 
the specific NT doctrine of peace, of which Paul is the 
exponent, and Ro 5^ the classical text (cf. v^®, also 
2 Co 573-2^, Eph 2^*“i3, Col 1®®; see article on Justipica- 
mon): ‘peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
is the state and the experience of those who have been 
‘ reconciled ’ to the Father through the sacrifice offered 
by the Son of His love, whose ‘trespasses’ are ‘for- 
given’ and in whose heart ‘the spirit of adoption’ 
dwells. Reconciled to God, men are reconciled to life 
and the world; by His cross Christ ‘has slam' at a blow 
‘the enmity’ between God and man and between race 
and race (Eph 2“). ‘Peace on earth’ is to flow from 
‘the peace of Chnst’ that ‘rules m’ Christian ‘hearts’ 
(Col 3“). G. G. Findlay. 

PEACE-OFFERING. — See Saceipice and Oppering, 

12 . 

PEAOOOES.—l. mkklyylrn, 1 K 10“ 2 Ch 9«. 
The word may be from the Tamil tokei meaning ‘ pea- 
cock,’ but from the fact that the LXX has in 1 K 10“ 
‘carved stones,’ and that in 2 Ch 9®! the word is omitted, 
the tr. is doubtful. ^ The peacock (Pavo cnstatus) ls a 
native of India. 2. rendnlm, AV tr. in Job 39^3 ‘ peacock.’ 
See Ostrich. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

PEARL. — References in OT are uncertain. In 
Job gablsh Is in AV tr. ‘pearls,’ but in RV ‘crystal,’ 
while pmlntm in same verse is in AV tr. ‘rubies,’ but 
in RVm ‘pearls.* In Est 1® dar should perhaps be 
rendered ‘pearl* or ‘mother-of-pearl.’ In NT pearls 
(Gr, viargaritai) are mentioned in Mt 7® 134®* , 1 Ti 2®, 
Rev 2121. The last ref. must be to mother-of-pearl. 
Pearls are a pathological production of the mollusc 
Amcvla margaritifera, E. W, G. Mastbrman. 

PEDAHEL. — The prince of Naphtali (Nu 34*®). 

PEDAHZTTR. — The father of the prince of the tribe 
of Manasseh (Nu l^® 2*® 7®« 6® 10»). 

PEDAIAH (‘ J" has redeemed’),—!. Father of Joel, 
ruler of Manasseh, west of the Jordan, in the time of 
David (1 Ch 27®®). 2. * Of Rumah,’ father of Zebudah 
the mother of Jehoiakim (2 K 233®). 3. Son of Jeconiah 
(1 Ch 318), in 1 Ch 3i» called the father of Zerubbabel, 
who, however, is otherwise represented as the son of 
Pedaiah’s brother Shealtiel. 4 . A man of the family 
of Parosh, who repaired the wall of Jerusalem (Neh S®®), 
d. One of those who stood by Ezra when he read the 
Law to the people (Neh 84; 1 Es 944 Phaldeus), perhaps 
identical with 4. 6. A Levite (Neh 13«). 7. A Ben- 
3 *amite (Neh 117), W. F. Boyd. 

PEDIAS (1 Es 984)»Ezr 103® Bedeiah. 

PEEP.— To ‘peep’ (Is 10«) is to ‘cheep* as 
nestlings do. RV mistakenly has ‘chirp.* 

PEKAH was one of the last kings of Israel. The 
country was unsettled, and there was great discontent 
on account of the heavy tribute paid to Assyria. Pekah 
made himself the organ of the dissatisfaction, and 
murdered his king Pekiliiali (2 K IS®). He needed the 
help of only fifty soldiers or bravos to accomplish his 
purpose. Once on the throne he set on foot a move- 
ment against the Assyrians in which all the kingdoms 
of Syria were to unite. When the king of Judah held 
out against it, Pekah and Rezin invaded that country, 
as is set forth in the art. Ahaz. The Assyrians were 
prompt in meeting the coalition, and the issue can 
hardly have been doubtful, except to those who were 
blinded by patriotism. The fall of Damascus was 
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followed by the ravaging of the districts of Israel north 
and east of Samaria, and the transportation of their 
inhabitants to remote portions of the empire. The 
capital would no doubt have been besieged had not the 
party friendly to Assyria got the upper hand and re- 
moved Pekah by the usual method of assassination 
(v.3®). The leader m this movement, Hoshea by name, 
had an understanding with the Assyrian king, and w'as 
perhaps from the first a creature of his. Abject sub- 
mission on his part saved Samaria for the time being. 
The length of Pekah’s reign is given as twenty years, 
which IS difficult to reconcile with other data at our 
command. The true period cannot have been more 
than five years. H. P. Smith. 

PEEAHIAH, son of Menahem, was king of Israel 
for a short time in the troubled period which preceded 
the fall of Samaria. The record tells us nothing about 
him except that he displeased Jahweh by walking in 
the sins of Jeroboam i., and that he was assassinated by 
Pekah, one of his officers (2 K IS®-®®). H. P. Smith. 

PEKOD. — Probably the Bab. Pukudu, a people 
settled m Lower Babylonia, possibly of Aramaan race 
(Ezk 2323 , Jer 50®i). Their seat was near the mouth of 
the XJknu River. C. H. W. Johns. 

PELAIAH.— 1. A son of Elioenai (1 Ch S®*). 2. A 
Levite who helped Ezra to expound the Law (Neh 87 
[1 Es 948 Phalias]), and sealed the covenant (Neh 10^®). 

PELALIAH.— A priest (Neh 11“). 

PELATIAE.— 1. A ‘prince of the people’ (Ezk ll^); 
he died as the prophet delivered his message (v.“). 
It IS difficult to decide whether Pelatiah’s death is to 
be understood as actual or merely symbolical. 2. A 
grandson of Zerubbabel (1 Ch S®^). 3. A Simeonite 
(1 Ch 44 ®). 4. A signatory to the covenant (Neh 10®®). 

PELEG. — A descendant of Shem in the fourth genera- 
tion, according to the table of peoples given in Gn 10. 
In Lk 33 ® he stands a generation further off through 
the interpolation of Cainan from the LXX. The 
etymology of the name is uncertain. Its reference may 
be geographical, or racial, or, as the word means 
ordinarily ‘ a water-course,’ it may denote a land cut up 
by streams. W. F. Cobb. 

PELET. — 1. A son of Jahdai (1 Ch 247), 2 . A Ben- 
jamite chief who joined David at Ziklag {1 Ch 12«). 

PELETH. — ^1. See Pallu. 2. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 
233). 

PELETHITES.— See Cherbtbztes and Pblsthiteb. 

PELICAN (gS’afA, prob. from root ‘to vomit’). — 
One of the ‘unclean’ birds (Lv III 8 , Dt 1477) inhabit- 
ing the ruins of Nineveh (Zeph 2“, where AV has 
‘cormorant’), and desolate Idumsa (Is 3477). 
pelican in the wilderness’ is referred to in Ps 102^. 
If in these two last qS*ath is really ‘pelican,* it is a 
poetical and conventional reference, for this bird’s 
habitat is always near pools of water or the sea; the 
creature’s attitude after a plentiful gorge, when he 
sits with his head sunk on his breast, is supposed to 
suggest melancholy. In Palestine two species are 
known, of which the white pelican {Pelicanus onocrotalm) 
is plentiful in the more retired parts of the Jordan 
lakes, especially in the Huleh. It is nearly 6 feet from 
beak to end of tail, and is remarkable chiefly for Its 
pouch, in which it collects fish for feeding itself and its 
young. The other species is P. crispus, the Dalmatian 
pelican. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

PELONITE.— A designation applied to two of David’s 
heroes (1 Ch 11®7. «). For the former see Paltite. In 
the second case ‘Pelonite’ is prob. a scribal error for 
<Gilonite.’ 

PEN.— See Writing, 6. 

PENCIL. — See Arts and Crafts, 1; Line, 6. 

PENDANTS. — See Amulets, Ornaments, § 2. 
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PEKIEL.— See Pe.vuel. 

PEHINNAH.-The second wife of Elkanah (1 S ). 

PENKNIFE.— Mentioned only in Jer 36“. Orientals 
use a reed pen in wTitin#?, and always carry a knife for 
the purpose of mending it, 

PENNY.— See Money, §§ 6, 7. 

PENSION.— Only AV of 1 Es 4“ (AVm ‘portions of 
land/ RV ‘lands'). This archaism is first found in 
the Geneva version, and is used in the original sense of 
‘payment’ (Lat. pensio). 

PENTATEXTCH.— See Hexateuch. 

PENTECOST, FEAST OF.-l . In the OT.-The offer- 
ing of a barley-sheaf during the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread opened the reaping season, which lasted officially 
for 49 days, a week of weeks. On the 50th day took 
place the Feast of Pentecost, also called the Feast of 
Weeks (Ex 3422, Dt the Feast of Harvest (Ex 23«), 
and the Day of First-friiits (Nu 28=e). It thus took place 
at the end of the reaping season, when all the wheat and 
barley had been cut and gathered, and marked especially 
the termination of the wheat harvest (wheat being the 
last of the cereals to ripen in Palestine) . The festival was 
held at the central sanctuary (Dt 16^^), whither the people 
were expected to repair for the celebration, it cannot, 
therefore, have existed before the settlement in Canaan 

The proper method by which to compute the date 
of Pentecost was a matter of controversy. In Lv 23“ 
the terminus a quo is given as the day after the Sabbath 
during the Feast of Unleavened Bread. In Christ’s 
time the Jews understood this to mean 16th Nisan, 
treating the first day of Unleavened Bread as a Sabbath, 
since it was a day of holy convocation. On this com- 
putation Pentecost w'ould fall on 6th Sivan (June). 
But some theorists maintained that the Sabbath referred 
to was the ordinary Sabbath during the days of Un- 
leavened Bread, whenever it chanced to fall. The 
objection to this view was that if 14th or 21st Nisan 
was a Sabbath, the sheaf-wa\nng would occur outside 
the Unleavened Bread festival, of which it certainly 
appears to form a part. Anyhow', w'hatever be the 
correct interpretation of the disputed passage in Lev,, 
the Jew's usually celebrated the sheaf-waving on 16th 
Nisan and Pentecost on 6th Sivan. 

The feast was probably originally a nature-festival, 
fixed in later times at a specified date. It always 
retained its agncultural character in Biblical ages, but 
some later Rabbinical writers treated it also as a com- 
memoration of the delivery of the Law' on Sinai — an 
event w'hich was supposed to have taken place 50 days 
after the Exodus (Ex 19'), though this idea is not found 
in Philo or Josephus; and the fact that the reading of 
the Law in the Sabbatical year took place at the Feast 
of Tabernacles and not at Pentecost, points to the 
late origin of this tradition. 

The festival lasted for one day (though the later 
Jews allowed two days for it, because in the Dispersion 
it was difficult to determine accurately the Palestinian 
month); it w'as a day of holy convocation, and no 
servile work might be done. Two leavened loaves of 
wheaten flour were waved before the Lord; two yearling 
lambs were also waved as a peace-offering; seven lambs, 
one bullock, and two rams were offered as a burnt- 
offering, and one kid of the goats as a sin-offering 
(Lv 231^-2'). In Nu 282? the burnt-offerings are given 
as two bifilocks, one ram, and seven lambs. These, 
perhaps, were supplementary to the offerings prescribed 
in Lv 23, where possibly only the sacrifices connected 
with the loaves are specified. Lv 23® also prescribes 
freewill offerings for the poor and the stranger, whilst 
Dt id'o* “ ordains a freewill offering for the sanctuary, 
and states that the festal joy is to be shared by all 
classes. It is probable that this latter offering is referred 
to in Dt 26*-u, and the form of confession and thanks- 
giving there dictated was so used at this period. J 
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2. In the Christian Church Pentecost was the occasion 
i on which the outpouring of the Holy Spirit occurred 
(Ac 2) The presence of multitudes at Jerusalem shows 
the generality of the observance w’hich the Jews paid 
to this feast It became one of the Church’s great 
! festivals, as the anniversary of the spiritual first-fruits 
procured through Jesus Christ’s sacrifice. By the 
close of the 2nd cent it was established as an occasion 
of Christian rejoicing. No fasting or kneeling in prayer 
was allowed during its duration, and it was especially 
used as a season for baptisms Under the old dis- 
pensation Pentecost had been distinctly connected w'ith 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread. So in Christian times 
Its dependence on the Passover sacrifice ot Christ, which 
led to the gift of the Holy Ghost, is unmistakable, 

A. W. F. Blxjnt. 

PENTJEL (once, Gn 323°, Peniel).— A place E. of 
Jordan, and near the Jabbok, at which Jacob wrestled 
with the angel (Gn 32 ^*^ ), and said (v.^o) to be 
called Peniel (or Penuel), i e. ‘Face of God/ because 
Jacob said, ‘ I have seen God face to face, and yet my 
life IS preserved.’ (The mention of the ‘face of God' 
m 33'o makes it possible that another explanation of 
the origin of the name is there alluded to.) There 
was, however, in Phoenicia, a little S. of Tripolis, a 
headland called Theoit prosdpon, ‘God’s face’, and 
it IS thought by some scholars that ‘Penuel’ really 
derived its name from some projecting rock in whose 
contour a face was seen Penuel is mentioned also in 
the history of Gideon, as a place with a strong tower or 
castle which Gideon destroyed (Jg 88 » '?). it may 
be inferred from this passage that Penuel was a little 
E. of Succofih (v'.8), and also on a higher elevation (‘ went 
up,’ V.8). Many years later, Penuel was fortified by 
Jeroboam (1 K 1285), so that it must have been a 
place of some strategic importance. The site is not 
more certain than that of Succoth, see under Succoth 
some account of the data upon which its settlement 
depends, and a suggestion for it. Merrill identifies 
Penuel with TuM edh-Dhakab (‘the hills of gold,’ so 
called from the yellow metalliferous sandstone of which 
they are composed), tw'o conical hills, about 250 ft. high, 
round which the Jabbok winds, about 6 miles E. of 
Deir ‘Alla (which Merrill identifies with Succoth), up 
the valley, with ancient ruins on the top; and Conder 
idt*ntifies it with Jebd Osha, a mountain 3597 ft. high, 
with a fine view, 8 miles S. of the Jabbok. But to 
each of these identifications there are grave objections: 
as regards Merrill’s site, it is expressly declared by 
other travellers that the banks of the Jabbok for many 
miles above Tulul edh-Dhahab are on both sides so lofty 
and precipitous as to afford no way for either the 
Midianites or Gideon to pass along them (see ExpT. 
xiii. {1902] 457 ff., or more briefly the writer’s Genesis, 
p. 300 ff.). S. R. Dkiyer. 

PEOPLE. — This is the translation used in AV for a 
large number of Hebrew and Greek terms. In some 
cases ambiguity occurs, as the pi. ‘peoples* is not used 
in AV except in Rev 10“ 17“. Thus ‘people’ is used 
sometimes of the people of Israel, and often of heathen 
nations. RV uses ‘peoples’ freely, and this makes the 
meaning much clearer in such passages as Ps 67S Is 554 
602 etc. (see art. Nations, also preface to RV). 

A special phrase ‘ the people of tiie land* occurs fre- 
quently in the OT, especially in Jeremiah, Eaekiel, 2 K., 
and 2 Ch. In most of these cases it means the general 
body of the people, the common people as opposed to 
the courtiers or the ruling class. In Gn 237 12. 

Nu 14® the term is applied to non-Israelites. In the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah the 'people of the land* 
are the half-heathen, half-Jewish population with whom 
the less scrupulous Jews int'^rmarried, but who were 
avoided by the stricter party represented by Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Ezr 102 Neh lO*® si. cf. 9“ Neh 98°). 
The same phrase was used by the Rabbis to descril^ the 
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common people, who were lax m observing the Mosaic 
law (Jn 7 *^) W F. Boyd. 

PEOR. — 1. A mountain E of the Jordan to which 
Balak led Balaam (Nu 232&). It looked down upon 
the desert. The Onomasticon (sv. ‘Fogor’) places it 
7 miles from Heshbon, above Livias, one of the heights 
of the Neljo group. Conder suggests for it the peak 
above ^Ain el-Minyeh^ about 5 miles W. of Ma'in. 
Buhl {GAP) thinks it may be el-Mushakkar, flanked 
by Wady Hesban and WOdy *Ayun MUsa. 2. In 
Nu 25^8 3118, Jos 2217, pgor is the god Baal-Peor. 3. 
LXX places a Peor (Phagor) in Judah not far from 
Bethlehem, which is evidently the modern Khwbet 
Faghur, to the S. of the town. W. Ewing. 

PERw^A. — ^The district called by Josephus ‘the 
Peraea’ is referred to m NT as ‘beyond Jordan’ (Mt 4is 
etc.). When Josephus says that it stretches from 
Machserus to Pella, and from Philadelphia V Amman) 
to the Jordan, he probably gives political boundaries, 
excluding Decapolis {BJ m. iii. 3), since (iv. vii. 3, 6) 
Gadara is called the capital of the Peraea. The name 
seems to have covered the ancient ‘Land of Gilead,’ 
what is now known as Jebel *Ajliln and el-Belka. It is 
perhaps the most picturesque and beautiful part of 
Palestine. Rough mountain heights rise from the midst 
of wooded slopes, while rich fields stretch between; 
anon romantic vales break down into mighty gorges, 
where the sound of running water makes music all the 
year. The olive and vine flourish, and good harvests 
reward the husbandman’s toil. 

The removal of the Jews from the Peraea by Judas 
(1 Mac 5*8) left it in Gentile hands. Later, the Jews 
resumed possession and control. Alexander Jannaeus 
held sway from the Dead Sea to the roots of Hermon. 
Peraea was given as a tetrarchy to Pheroras, the brother 
of Herod (Ant xv. x. 3, etc.), and later to Herod Antipas 
(XVII. viii. 1). From Peraea, Simon made his ill- 
starred raid upon Jericho (xvii. x. 6). It was part of 
the jurisdiction of Felix (BJ ii. xii. 8). Manasseh 
was made governor after the disaster to Cestius (ii. 
XX. 4). Placidus effected its final subjugation to the 
Romans (iv. vii. 3, 6). It was attached by the Moslems 
to the province of Damascus. Subsequently it was 
under Kerak. 

The Mishna recognizes the Perasa — the land beyond 
Jordan — as a province of the land of Israel, ranking 
with Judaea and Galilee on the west. On the border of 
the Peraea probably Jesus was baptized. It was the 
scene of happy and profitable intercourse with His 
disciples (Mt 19^ etc.). It furnished the retreat from 
Jewish enmity, whence He was summoned by the 
distress at Bethany (Jn lO^o etc.). The most horrible 
story connected with the siege of Jerusalem is that of 
Mary, a native of the Peraea (BJ vi. iii. 4). In the 
Peraea to-day the Jew is represented only by the travel- 
ling tinsmith and the pedlar. Colonies of Circassians 
are turning the soil to good account, e.g. at Jerash. 
At es-Salt the natives pursue a profitable trade in 
raisins, while in the bamyeh, the uncultivated parts, 
the nomads find good pasture for their flocks 

W. Ewing. 

, PERAZIM (Is 288^) prob.»=Baal-perazim. 

PERDITION. — ^The word is used several times in the 
NT in the ordinary sense of ‘destruction,’ with special 
reference to the destruction of the soul (Ph I**, 1 Ti 6®, 
He 10”, 2 P 37, Rev 17*- It is found twice in the 
phrase son of perdition— a Heb. expression denoting close 
connexion between product and producer (cf. ‘sons of 
thunder,’ ‘sons of light,* etc.). In Jn 17” the phrase is 
applied to Judas Iscariot, while in 2 Th 2* it is used of the 
‘man of sin,’ or Antichrist. In the latter context a great 
deal of discussion has centred round the meaning of 
the reference (see art. Antichrist). It will sufidce here 
to point out that the phrase in 2 Th 2’, *the son of per- 
dition,’ combined with'certain passages in the Apocalypse 
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(ch 13), points to a constant tradition m the Christ lan 
Church of the Apostolic which appears, from tlie 
passages alluded to, to have conceived not of a fort*ign 
potentate alien to the Church, but rather of a lalse 
Messiah who should be ‘sent to them that are perishing’ 
(namely, the Jews), and was expected to make his appear- 
ance at Jerusalem. The phrase ‘son of perdition ’ suggest 
not so much the power of destruction exerted upon those 
coming under the sphere of the evil influence, as the 
effect of wickedness upon the soul of the individual to 
whom the phrase in each case, is applied 

T. A. Moxon, 

PERESH. — A ‘son’ of Machir (1 Ch 7”). 

PEREZ. — Son of Judah and Tamar, and twin-brother 
of Zarah (Gn 38”, in 1 Es 5® Phares; patronymic 
Perezites, Nu 26“). His importance consists in his 
being the ancestor of David through Boaz and Ruth, 
and then of Jesus Christ His descendants were in all 
probability the most numerous among the families of 
Judah; hence the blessing of the elders on Boaz; ‘Let 
thy house be like the house of Perez’ (Ru 4”). Accord- 
ing to Gn 46”, Perez had two sons, Hezron and Hamul. 
From Hezron, according to 1 Ch 2, came Jerahmeel 
and Ram and Caleb, and through Ram was traced the 
line of the royal house of David. W. F. Cobb 

PEREZITES. — See Perez. 

PERBZ-UZZA(H).— See Uzza, 3. 

PERPEOTION.— The various Biblical terms connoting 
‘perfection’ differ in shade of meaning between whole- 
ness, the attaining of an end or ideal, complete adjust- 
ment, full equipment in fitness for an appointed task. 
They are sparingly applied to God; in OT His way, work, 
knowledge, law are ‘perfect’ (Ps 18”, Dt 32^ Job 37”, 
Ps 197) , in NT the same term is used of His will, His gifts, 
His law (Ro 122, Ja !”• ”), while Christ describes the 
Father in heaven as ‘perfect,’ and therefore as the 
source and pattern of moral ideals (Mt 5^®). The sense 
m which perfection is attributed to or urged upon men 
must naturally vary according to the moral conceptions 
of the time. 

1. In OT. — In the sharp moral contrasts which are 
presented in the successive kings of Judah, right doing 
and loyalty to Jehovah are expressed in the phrase 
‘a perfect heart’ (e.g. 1 K 8«; cf IS®- 8). It is clear 
from what is contrasted with the ‘perfect heart’ — 
idolatry, abominable sin — that the phrase has regard 
only to general tendencies of religious attitude and moral 
conduct, and its ethical depth is not perhaps greatly 
increased by the addition ‘with the Lord his God,’ for 
in the case of Amaziah a contrast is drawn between the 
two phrases; ‘he did that which was right in the eyes 
of the Lord, but not with a perfect heart’ (2 Ch 25*). 
In a similar sense the term ‘perfect’ is applied to Noah, 
Abraham, and Job: its meaning is to be gathered from 
the synonyms which are linked with it — ‘righteous and 
perfect,’ ‘ perfect and upright,’ ‘fearing God and eschew- 
ing evU’ (Gn 69 17^, Job l^- « 2®; cf. Pr 2^ 11®). 
It is noteworthy that in a number of passages in 
RV ‘perfect’ has displaced AV ‘upright,’ with greater 
fidelity of translation but little difference of meaning 
(€.g. Ps IS”- *5 191s 3718). 

2. In NT. — The idea of moral perfection is carried up 
to an immeasurably higher level by the saying of Christ — 
the climax of His contrast between evangelical and 
Pharisaic righteousness — ‘Ye therefore shall be (t'm- 
peratival future) perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect’ (Mt 6*®). This may be regarded as our Lord’s 
re-statement of the OT law, ‘Ye shall be holy; for I the 
Lord your God am holy' (Lv 19®, cf. 11*^), but the 
immediate context of the two passages is sufficient to 
indicate the infinite difference between the old law and 
the new. Infinite, because in place of precepts of ritual 
purity there is now set up an absolute moral ideal in the 
perfect love of God. 
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Moral conduct may indeed involve observ’ance of pro- 
fsibitions and positive command'^, but the morality does not 
consist in the observance it must come first, as the spring 
of action, and will issue in an obedience very different from 
that of the current ethical code It is the disposition that 
counts* all duty springs from a love to God, working from 
within outwards, seeking to realize itself in free and bound- 
less aspiration after His perfection. Hence the character- 
istic ‘ tnou shalt not’ of the Jewish law, with its possibihty 
of evasion under seeming compliance, gives place to a posi- 
tive ‘ thou shalt’ of limitless content, because inspired by a 
limitless ideal (Mt =“). When the man came 

to Christ with his eager question about ‘ eternal life,’ though 
he could claim to have kept all the commandments from his 
youth, he is bidden, if he would be ‘ perfect,’ strip himself 
of all worldly possessions and follow Chnst; doubtless 
because only through such sacrifice could he come to discern 
and attain the moral realities revealed by simple dependence 
on God (Mt IQa; cf. Mk Lk IS^a-ao), The similar 

question of the lawyer is met with the same teaching of love 
to God as the one source of that ‘doing* in which is life 
Lk 1028 ). 

In the teaching of St. Paul the moral life of the Chris- 
tian is often dwelt upon, and in some passages is sum- 
marized in glowing ideals (e.g. Ro 12, 1 Co 13, Gal 5^, 
Eph Ph 4<-9, Col 1*'23, 1 Th 5«'28). Once the 

ideal is compressed into a phrase which reminds us of 
Mt 5«, ‘Be ye imitators of God’ (Eph 50. There is 
constant insistence on love as the supreme source and 
manifestation of the moral life (Ro 122 138-i® 1 Co 13); 
it is the bond which binds all other virtues into ‘per- 
fection’ (Col 31 *); the motive power is to be found in 
faith in Christ, and in the energies of the indwelling 
Spirit of God (Ro 8®, 2 Co 5^^ Gal 5 ^*- Eph 32®). 

But though St. Paul often uses the word 'perfect,' 
he hardly connects it with the attainment of the moral 
ideal in the sense of Mt 5*K He avails himself of a 
meaning of the Greek term as applied to men, ‘full- 
grown/ ‘mature,* and uses it to mark advance from the 
earlier stage of Christian life and experience, at which, 
in contrast, he describes men as ‘ babes.’ To his im- 
mature Corinthian converts he writes, ‘we speak wisdom 
among the perfect’; complains, ‘I could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto 
babes in Christ and bids them ' be not children in mind: 
howbeit in malice be ye babes, but in mind be perfect’ 
(1 Co 2« 31 14*®). The same metaphor is used by the 
author of Hebrews (5“-6‘)i where ‘perfect’ and ‘per- 
fection* connote a Christian manhood which can receive 
and assimilate advanced Christian teaching. In the 
late» Pauline Epistles the word implies a similar stress on 
intellectual maturity, possibly with a side glance at the 
technical meaning of ‘fully initiated’ into the Greek 
‘mysteries ’ In protest against the Colossian gnosis^ 
arrogated by a few, St. Paul, by unrestricted teaciimg 
of the whole gospel to every man, would present every 
man ‘perfect in Christ’ (Col I*® 41 *). So, too, the 
attainment of the ideal corporate unity of all Christians 
is expressed in the phrase ‘unto a perfect (i.e. full-grown) 
man ’ (Eph 4^*). It is characteristic of St. Paul's thought 
that this unity extsta (Eph 4*-8), yet is to be attained; 
similarly, without sense of contradiction, he can write 
of himself as ‘perfect* (Ph S^s), and in the same context 
as not ‘perfected* (3^). 

The great Christian verities themselves, and also their 
implication for the lives of all who believe, are conceived 
by him as equally real, yet his assertion of them is joined 
with an appeal for their realization (e g. Ro 5»*-» 6^-“). 
The facts are there, whatever contradictions may seem 
to be given to them by the imperfect lives which, if 
indeed real, they might be supposed to fashion into more 
complete accord. It follows that he is able without 
mis^ ving to set before his converts so lofty an ideal of 
moral perfection as that contained in the passages already 
cited, the gulf between ideal and visible attainment 
being bridged by his faith in the spiritual forces at work 
(Ro 7M- » 1 Co 18- 2 . Eph 3*«, Ph !» 2w 4i»; cf. 1 P 1«). 
Any doctrine, therefore, of Christian ‘perfection’ must 
reckon at once with St, Paul’s sense of its reality, and at 
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the same time of the present difference between real and 
actual. 

The idea of perfection appears also in Ja l^ ‘that 
ye may be perfect and entire, lacking m nothing’ (cf 3*). 
In IlebiLWS special stress is laid upon the ‘perfecting’ 
of Christ by His humiliation and suffering, not in moral 
excellence but m fitness for His work of redeeming man 
(2‘o 59 7*8); through his sacrifice the ‘perfection’ 
unattainable under the old covenant ( 71^*19 99 ) is secured 
for the believer ( 10 ^^ cf. 11 ^® 12 ** 13*0. 

The idea of perfection in the sense of complete adjust- 
ment and equipment (from a different Gr root) occurs in 
1 Co 11 ®, 2 Co 13“, 2 Ti 3^’. S W Green 

PERFUMER. — The Oriental liking for odoriferous 
substances has always rendered the function of the 
perfumer an important one. The materials used in 
Bible times were gums, resins, roots, barks, leaves; and 
these were variously combined according to the skill 
and fancy of the perfumer In Neh 3 ® we read of a 
guild of perfumers. ‘Perfumers’ ought in every in- 
stance to be substituted for AV apothecaries as well as 
for confectionaries of 1 S 8^®. Cf. art. Apothecary. 

PERGA. — An inland city of Pamphylia about 12 
miles from Attalia on the coast, but possessing a river 
harbour of its own on the Cestrus 5 miles away. Its 
walls date from the 3rd century b.c. It was the chief 
native city of Pamphylia, and never seems to have come 
much under Greek influence, but it had a comage of its 
own from the 2 nd cent, b.c to a.d. 276. ‘Artemis of 
Perga ' was the chief object of worship, and she resembled 
‘ Diana of the Ephesians ’ in her rites and images, being 
sometimes represented like the Greek Artemis as goddess 
of the chase, but more often by a pillar of stone, the top 
of which was rounded or roughly carved to represent 
a head. Her worship was more Asiatic than Greek. 
Her temple probably possessed the right of sanctuary. 

St. Paul passed through Perga twice on his first 
missionary journey. See Pamphylia. But Chris- 
tianity did not take root there easily. Perga is not 
mentioned m early martyrologies. \^en the Empire 
became Christian, it was the seat of a metropolitan 
bishop, but after the blow suffered by the Byzantine 
Empire at the battle of Manzikert, a.d. 1071, Perga 
seems to have fallen into the hands of the Turks. In 

A. D. 1084 we find Attalia made a metropolitan bishopric, 
and it is the only bishopric in Pamphylia now. The 
modern name of the site of Perga is Murtana. 

A. E. Hillabd. 

PERGAMUM) or PERGAMTJS, was an ancient city of 
Mysia, the seat of an independent kingdom from about 

B. c 280 to B.c. 133, and the capital of the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia from b.c. 133 until the 2nd cent. a.d. It 
lay in the Oaicus valley about 15 miles from the sea, 
and its acropolis rose between two tributary streams 
3 miles N. of the Caicus As the capital of a kingdom, 
Pergamus had acquired a somewhat factitious impor- 
tance. It stood on no great trade route, and under the 
Romans it slowly lost all but the official pre-eminence in 
the province. Its kings had been champions of Greek 
civilization and arts, and it still remained a centre of 
conservative culture. But Ephesus was now the centre 
of trade, and it was at Ephesus that West and East met 
together, creating a medley of all philosophies and all 
religions. At Pergamus there were splendid temples 
of Zeus and Athene, where these gods were worshinoed 
in the ordinary Greek way, but others also of Dionysos 
and Asklepios. 

The only allusion to Pergamus in the NT is in the 
Apocalypse, where 2^*) it is included among the 
seven churches of Asia. The message to it speaks of 
Pergamus as the place ‘where Satan’s seat is.* While 
it is possible that this refers to it as the chief seat of 
heathen worship in general, it is more probable that 
it refers to the worship of Rome and Augustus, partici- 
pation in which had become a test of loyalty, a.nd 
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therefore a frequent ground of Christian martyrdom 
Christians would be brought to Pergamus for trial from 
any northern part of the province, and the mention of 
one martyr, ^tipas, as having suffered there does not 
prove that he belonged to Pergamus. The Church at 
Pergamus is charged with having ‘ them that hold the 
doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stum- 
bling-block before the children of Israel, to eat things 
sacrificed unto idols, and to commit fornication’; and 
also ‘them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans.’ 
We must gather from this that a defimte section of the 
church at Pergamus maintained that, inasmuch as 
heathen ceremonies ‘ meant nothing’ (cf. Co 8^ 10^®), they 
were at liberty to join in idolatrous feasts, and thus to 
maintain their social position and justify their loyalty 
in the sight of the law. The allusion in 2^’ to ‘a 
white stone, and in the stone a new name written,’ may 
be an allusion to a practice of keeping secret a new 
name taken at baptism in a place where it was dangerous 
to be known as a Christian From its official and 
religious character there can be little doubt that Antipas 
was but one of many martyred at Pergamus. 

Pergamus was the seat of a bishopric, but its subsequent 
history is obscure. It retains its name in the form Bergama. 
The German Government has been conducting excavations 
on the site since 1878, and in 1901 a Pergamon Museum was 
opened in Berlin The name of Pergamus survives in the 
word ‘parchment,* i.e, Pergamena. It is said that king 
Eumenes, the founder of the library, invented the use of this 
preparation of sheep-skin or goat-skin for the purposes of 
writing. A E. Hillard. 

PBBIDA. — A family of ‘ Solomon’s servants,’ Neh 75? 
*=Ezr 2« Peruda, l Es 5^ Pharida. 

PERIZZITES.— According to the frequently re- 
curring list of the Deuteronomic editors, one of the 
pre-Israelitish nations of Palestine (cf. Ex 3® 23^ 33* 

34», Dt 20^^ Jos 310 2411). The Penzzites, however, 
do not appear anywhere definitely in the history. Be- 
cause in Gn 15®° and Jos 1718 they are mentioned with 
the Rephaim, some have inferred that they were one 
of the pre-Semitic tribes of Palestine. In the J docu- 
ment the Penzzites are three times mentioned with the 
Canaanites (Gn 13^ 343®, Jg 1^). The name ‘Perizzite’ 
(in AV and RV of 1 Es 86®, 2 Es and AV of Jth 5« 
PhereziteCs)) is in Hebrew almost identical with a word 
meaning ‘ dweller in an un walled village,’ hence Moore 
(on Jg 16) has suggested that they were Canaamte 
agriculturists, living in unwalled towns, and not a 
separate tribe. This view is most probable. 

George A. Barton. 

PERJURY.— See Chimbs and Punishments, § 6. 

PERSECUTION. — Jesus Christ frequently warned 
His disciples that persecution would be the lot of all 
who followed Him (Jn 20). So far from being 
dismayed at this, it should be a cause of rejoicing 
(Mt 5“ ^6). The early Church had not long to wait 
for the fulfilment of these words. The martyrdom 
of Stephen was the signal for a fierce outburst of 
persecution against the Christians of Jerusalem, by 
which they were scattered in all directions. Saul of 
Tarsus was the moving spirit in this matter, until, on 
his road to Damascus to proceed against the Christians 
there, * Christ's foe became His soldier.’ The conversion 
of Saul seems to have stayed the persecution. The 
attempt of Caligula to set up his statue in the Temple 
at Jerusalem also diverted the attention of the Jews 
from all else. Hence ‘the churches had rest' (Ac 

The next persecution was begun by Herod, who put to 
death the Apostle St. James, and would have done the same 
to St. Peter had he not been delivered. Herod’s motive 
was probably to gain a cheap popularity, but the per- 
secution was ended by his own sudden and terrible death. 

After this the history of persecution becomes more 
the history of the sufferings of certain individuals, such 
as St. Paul, though passages in the Epistles show us that 
^he spirit of persecution was alive even if the details 


of what took place are hidden from us (1 Th 2*^, He 
1032 33^ 1 p finally, in the Revelation of St. 

John, the seer makes frequent reference to the persecu- 
tion and martyrdom of the saints as the lot of the Church 
in all ages. Morley Stevenson. 

PERSEPOLIS. — The chief capital of the ancient 
kings of Persia, chosen as such by Darius Hystaspis 
(b.c. 521-486). Imposing rums still mark its site about 
30 miles north-east of Shiraz. It is named m 2 Mac 9® 
in connexion with the unsuccessful attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to plunder its temples and palaces. 

J. F. M’Curdy. 

PERSEUS. — ‘ King of Chittim,’ i.e. Macedonia (1 Mac 
85). His kingdom was brought to an end w ith his defeat 
by the Romans at Pydna (b.c. 168). 

PERSIA, PERSIANS.— The Persians, w’hen they 
appeared first m history, were the southern branch of 
the Iramans who had migrated, in the 10th or 9th cent. 
B.C., from the tableland of Turkestan westward and 
southward. They vrere for long subject to the more 
numerous and powerful northern branch (see Medes), 
from whom, however, they were separated by the country 
of Elam, through their settlement in the district later 
called Persis, east of the Persian Gulf. Southern Elam 
they acquired before b.c. 600. Their prince, Ojmis, 
the second of that name among the ruling family of the 
Achamenides, threw off the Median yoke and deposed 
his sovereign Astyages in b.c. 550. In 545 the kingdom 
of Lydia fell to him by the capture of Sardis under its 
king Croesus. In 539 Babylon surrendered to his 
troops without fighting, after a two weeks’ campaign, 
and became thenceforth one of the Persian capitals. 
Thus the Babylonian empire was added to the Medo- 
Persian. Cf. Is 13. 14. 21 (where in v* ‘Elam’ stands 
for Persia, into which it was incorporated, see above) 
41. 44-47, Jer 50. 51. 

Thus was founded the greatest W. Asian empire of 
antiquity, whose power, moreover, was upon the whole 
consistently employed for the protection of the subject 
peoples, including in the great satrapy ‘ beyond the River* 
the Hebrew community in Palestine which was re- 
established by the generosity of Cyrus himself (see Ezra 
and Neh. z>assim). Of the kings who succeeded Cyrus 
there are named in OT, Darius Hystaspis (b.c. 521-486), 
his son Xerxes (486-465, the ‘Ahasuerus’ of Esther), 
Artaxerxes i. (465-424). See these names in their 
alphabetic places. To them is possibly to be added 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus the Great, made king of Babylon 
in 538, and thus corresponding to the misnomer * Darius 
the Mede’ of Dn 9^ Ilk J. F. M'Curdy. 

PERSIS. — A Christian woman saluted in Ro 16“. 

PERSON OP CHRIST.— I. Christology of the 
Synoptic Gospels. — In so brief an article as the 
present no attempt can be made to detail the stages 
in the s^-revelation of Jesus, or to assign each partial 
disclosure to a fixed period. 'Nor is it possible to 
inquire critically how far the picture of Jesus in the 
Gospds has been coloured by later experiences of the 
Church. Accepting the substantial authenticity of 
the narrative, and of the view of Jesus* Person and 
teaching it embodies, we are led to examine chiefly the 
various significant titles in which His religious daim 
was expressed. But we must glance first of all at the 
human portrait drawn by the Evangelists. 

1. Humanity of Jesus, — Everywhere in the Synoptics 
the true humanity of our Lord is taken seriously. His 
bodily and mental life are both represented as having 
undergone a natural development. He is hungry and 
athirst, capable of the keenest suffering, possessed of 
a soul and spirit which He yields up to God in death. 
Joy, sorrow, distress, peace, love[ anger— every whole- 
some human emotion is felt by Him. He prays to God 
the Father, looking up to heaven habitually in lowly 
trust, for strength and guidance to do His appointed 
work. Out of the sinless impulse to use His powers 
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in furthering and defending His own life there rose 
temptations, not merely at the outset but repeatedly 
later, Vrhich involved Him m a real conflict. He is 
pictured as sharing m the common secular beliefs of 
His age and country. Certainly He exhibits at times 
an extraordinary degree of penetration into the thoughts 
of men; but to speak of Him as omniscient, whether 
in regard to the past or the future, is simply to desert 
our sources (Mk 1332). He asks questions to elicit 
information, He feels and expresses surprise; He looks 
to find fruit upon the fig-tree, and there is none. So 
far from being manifestations of omnipotence. His 
miracles are done through faith in the power of God, 
the gift of which is sought in prayer and acknowledged 
with thankfulness (Mk 7^, Mt W^}. Finally, it is 
impossible not to feel that most theological attempts 
to vindicate for the Jesus of the Gospels a ‘double 
consciousness’ or ‘double will’ — the one human and 
limited, the other infinite and Duine — not merely 
destroy the unity of the impression He makes on us, 
but are really due to a tendency, devout but mistaken, 
to cast back upon those earthly years the glory of the 
risen Lord. This totally ignores the difference in 
Jesus’ status which the unilorm teaching of the NT 
considers to have been made by the Resurrection, 
while It also obscures the fact — indicative of the vast 
redeeming sacrifice of God — that the life of Jesus, the 
Son Incarnate, was a life in the fiesh, a distinctly human 
phenomenon which moved within the normal lines of 
a human mind and will. 

2. Messiah.— The first article m the creed of the 
Apostles is the Messiahship of the crucified and risen 
Jesus of Nazareth. Certain scholars have recently 
denied that our Lord claimed this title for Himself; 
but we may fairly say that on such terms the Gospel 
narrative becomes a chaos. The title Messiah (‘ Christ ’), 
familiar to Jewish religion from Ps 2, denotes in general 
the anointed Head of the Kingdom of God, the new 
King of a redeemed people; and Jesus, retaining the 
outline of the traditional idea, infused into it a new 
spiritual meaning, which, as applied to Himself, signified 
that He was not a new Teacher or Law’giver or even 
the Founder of a new faith, but the Bearer and Finisher 
of divinely wTOught salvation. Full consciousness of 
His Messianic function must have come to Him not 
later than His baptism — the manner of its coming is 
for us inexplicable— and at that crisis a wonderful 
bestowal of the Spirit equipped Him with the knowl- 
edge and power demanded by this vocation. His 
self-avowal as Messiah w'as, however, marked by a 
singular reserve. It follow’ed from His novel view of 
the Kingdom of God, as the spiritual reign of a Father 
over His children (no doubt m eschatological perspective), 
that His conception of His own Kingship also moved on 
novel lines. Hence the almost Insurmountable difficulty 
of revealing Himself as the expected Deliverer without 
fanning into flame such political passions as would have 
made men deaf to His gospel. It is noticeable, therefore, 
that at Nazareth He announced Himself not as Messiah, 
but as a prophet (Lk 4^*). 

We are probably nght In saying that St. Peter’s 
confession at Caesarea Philippi (Mt 16i«) was the earliest 
point at which the Messianic dignity of Jesus became 
the explicit subject of conversation between the Master 
and the Twelve; this may be inferred with certainty 
from the wording of His question and the joy He evinced 
at the reply. He greets St. Peter’s answer with extraor- 
dinary emotion, as seeing in it a proof that the men 
nearest to Him had gained a clear religious view of 
the meaning of His life; while He is able to check any 
secular anticipations they might also form by at once 
adding the prediction of His death. To the world at 
large, however, He first declared His Messiahship when 
arraigned before Caiaphas. 

Our Lord’s reply to the Baptist’s message from 
prison (Mt 11*®-) gives us, perhaps, our clearest look 


at His own conception of the Messianic office. But it 
is to be observed that He did much more than modify 
the ancient idea ethically, He superseded it by un- 
heard-of personal claims. ‘Jesus was condemned by 
His heathen judge as a usurper of the throne, by the 
Jewish tribunal as One who pretended to such a dignity 
as had never been conceded even to the Messiah’ 
(Dalman) He was all that the prophets had spoken, 
and much more. But although He put into the title an 
immensity of meaning which burst its real limits, and 
in a sense antiquated it, yet the histone name remains 
to teach that the hopes of men towards God have not been 
vain, and that it is through a personal Deliverer that 
God’s redemption comes. Furthermore, while the idea 
of a suffering Messiah may not have been altogether un- 
known to Rabbinical theology, it was Jesus who first 
made it current spiritual com. Brooding meditation 
on the Suffering Servant of Is 53 may well have re- 
vealed Him to Himself. It was m this mode- 
through the felt need and reality of saving vicarious 
sorrow — that the conception of Israel’s Messiah was so 
glonfied as to pass into that of the Redeemer of the 
world. But, even apart from this, a straight line can 
be drawn from the Messianic claim of Jesus to the later 
Chnstology of the Apostles. ‘With the recognition of 
Jesus as the Messiah the closest possible connexion was 
established, for every devout Jew, between Jesus’ 
message and His person, for it is in the Messiah’s 
acthity that God Himself comes to His people, and 
the Messiah who does God’s work and sits at His nght 
hand has a right to be worshipped’ (Harnack). 

3. Son of Man. — This title is used only by Jesus, and 
applied to Himself alone; the earliest mention of it in 
the Synoptic narrative being Mk 21“ 28 . it is scarcely 
probable, as Dalman inclines to think, that Jesus 
employed it for the first time after St. Peter’s con- 
fession, yet at least that crisis does mark an incipient 
understanding of its significance on the disciples’ part. 
But it was only at His trial (Mk 1482 ) that its mean- 
ing dawned on the general mind. Its absence from NT 
writings other than the Gospels (except Ac 7^8) is intelli- 
gible if we consider that ho huios tou anthrdpou is a phrase 
which, to any one but a Jew, would require too much 
explanation for convenience. The virtual disappearance 
of the title, however, proves conclusively that it was no 
invention of the primitive Christian Society. 

In the Synoptics the name is found on Jesus’ lips 
about 40 times. Various writers have noted that the 
passages where it occurs naturally divide into two 
groups, as they refer (a) to Jesus’ work on earth, and 
particularly His passion, or (6) to the final glory of His 
Parousia. It is observable that the ratio of apocalyptic 
passages is greater in the closing than in the earlier 
sections of the narrative. 


The ultimate source of the title is not a question of first- 
rate, importance, and anyhow it is insoluble; but we are 
justified in regarding Dn as at all events its proximate 
source, since Jesus obviously refers to this passage in His 
self -avowal before the Sanhedrin. We must also be pre- 
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the ideal Israel or an idealized person, it is hard to say, but 
the exegetical probabilities are decidedly in favour of the 
former explanation. Later Jewish thmi gb t., however, read 
the passage in a Messianic sense; and m the Similitudes 
of the Bo(« of Enoch (probably b o. 96-64) the Son of Man 
is a supernatural person, pre-existent, and(perhaps)identified 
■mth the Isaianic Servant of the Lord. NotHng can be more 
likely than that Jesus was famihar with this circle of ideas; 
and in practically every case His use of the title is intelligible 
only if it denotes an mdividual. Recently the argument 
has been used that the distinction existing in Greek between 
I man’ and ‘son of man’ could not have been expressed 
in Aramaic, and that we are consequently debarred from 
supposing that by the expression Jesus meant more than 
simply ‘man’ as such; but Dalman, followed by Driver, 
has put forward convincing reasons for denying this . Hence 
we may reasonably assume both that Jesus called Himself 
the Son of Man,’ and that He did so frequently. 
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In asking what Jesus meant by this self-designation, 
we ought to remember that a given expression may 
have one meaning for the speaker and another for 
his audience Still, one or two things are clear. It is 
quite un-Biblical to interpret the title as equivalent to 
‘the idea of man' or ‘the ideal man"; this conception 
is Hellenic rather than Jewish, and though it is em- 
bodied in the character of the Son of Man as realized in 
Jesus, it is not strictly present in the name. Again, the 
term was certainly not meant by Jesus as a dogmatic asser- 
tion of His true humanity, for of that no one was in doubt. 
What we judge to have really happened is this: taking 
the title freely as given in Dn 7, and possibly influenced 
by the Similitudes oi Enoch or kindred ideas, Jesus began 
by using it to mean special or representative humanity 
as appointed to transcendent glory and dominion; but 
later He defined and enriched this meaning in a singular 
way by introducing the idea of suffering. On His lips, 
indeed, the name always had an educative aim It 
was, as it were, a suggestive mystery, as much a problem 
as a disclosure. The title was traditional, yet it awaited 
final interpretation; and this Jesus gave by stamping 
on It the impress of Himself. Its educative value lay 
in this, that while in no sense can it be called a popular 
or transparent designation of the Messiah — otherwise 
Jesus’ question in Mt is meaningless — it yet hinted 

Messiahship to those who cared to search deeper. Thus, 
breaking the bounds of the past, Jesus poured into the 
name a significance of His own, outstripping all previous 
Messianic ideals, as, e flr , when He claimed that the Son 
of Man had power on earth to forgive sms (Mt 90|{). It 
is a title which denotes the vocation rather than the 
nature of Him who bears it; and we are led to think 
that Jesus chose it deliberately in order to veil, for a 
time. His personal claim to Messiahship. 

As used by our Lord, then, the name ‘Son of Man* 
is intrinsically a paradox. It binds Jesus to humanity, 
yet singles Him out from other men. It predicates 
of Him alike supramundane glory and earthly humilia- 
tion. It unites in itself the contrast of anticipation 
and reality, of the future and the present. Yet this 
seeming contradiction, far from being fatal to the 
internal coherence of the idea, is really constitutive of 
It. It is Just through present suffering and indignity 
that He who is to be Saviour and Judge passes to His 
Kingdom. ‘The “Son of Man,” in the mature mind of 
Jesus, is the Person who unites a career of utmost 
service and suffering with a sure prospect of tran- 
scendent glory. And herein we touch at once the depth 
and height of His originality’ (Muirhead). He trained 
the disciples to grasp this novel view of what it meant 
to be Messiah; and when they at last understood Him, 
what their minds dwelt on, and held fast, as indicated by 
the title so interpreted, was not the Divine origin of 
Jesus; it was rather His Divine calling and the Divine 
destiny that awaited Him. For them ‘Son of Man* 
pointed to the future more than to the past. 

4. Son of God. — There are several occasions in the 
Synoptic narrative on which this title is addressed to 
Jesus — e g. by the possessed (Mk S^^), by unbelieving 
Jews (Mt 27^0), by the centurion (Mk 15*®), and con- 
structively by Caiaphas (Mt 266») — ^where it cannot have 
anything like its full significance for a Christian mind. 
It is at most only a synonym of Messiah. Even when at 
the Baptism a Divine voice hails Him as God’s beloved 
Son, the words denote simply His definitive consecration 
to the Messianic oflflce, as is shown by the dear echo 
of Ps 2L In the OT, we should note, the title ‘Son of 
God ’ is applied to the chosen people, to the theocratic 
king who rules and represents it, and to the perfect 
King who is to come. The outer side of this relation to 
God consisted in the possession of His power and glory; 
the inner side was the enjoyment of His love as its 
chosen object. 

It was on the inner side of this relation that the mind 
of Jesus dwelt. In the Synoptic records He does not 
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Himself use the full title ‘Son of God*; probably 
because it was too familiar as a designation of the 
Messiah. But there are indications that the name which 
He chose to express His owm view of His Person is simply 
‘the Son ’ Not only does this form occur in three 
important passages (Mt ll®?, Mk 13®, and possibly 
Mt 28‘®), certain pieces of mdirect evidence also bear 
on the point, such as His veiled leference to His Sonship 
in the parable of the Vineyard, His question to St. 
Peter as to the taxing of kings’ sons, and His conversation 
with the scribes about David’s Son and David’s Lord. 
Much more significant, however, is His habit of naming 
God ‘my Father’ (Mt 7^ 10® 1250 etc. and ||), a phrase 
which, beyond all serious doubt, puts His relation to 
God m a place distinctly by itself. St. Luke represents 
the dawning consciousness of this unique Sonship as 
already present at the age of twelve (2<®). 

The classical passage bearing on this point is Mt IP?: 
‘All things are delivered unto me of my Father, and no 
man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth 
any man the Father, but the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.’ Here we ought to note 
distinctly the unqualified assertion that the mutual rela- 
tion existing between Father and Son is a perfect one. 
Not only is the Father’s nature open to Jesus, without 
that sense of mystery of which prophets and saints have 
always been conscious, not only is the knowledge which 
Jesils has of God complete, final, and unattainable by 
others except as mediated through Him; but in like 
manner Jesus ’ nature is open to the Father, and to Him 
alone. He stands to God in a relation of intimacy such 
as no other can share, since even those who become the 
sons of God through Him are sons only in a secondary 
and derivative sense. God and Jesus belong together in 
a fashion transcending man’s intelligence; their personal 
life is one; and it is constituted by a reciprocal fellowship 
in which Fatherhood and Sonship are uniquely perfect. 
This is not merely a new idea; the new idea is the 
expression of a new fact. 

What has been said is enough to cast some doubt on 
the correctness of Harnack’s finding. ‘The conscious- 
ness,’ he writes, ‘which Jesus possessed of being the Son 
of God is, therefore, nothingbut the practical consequence 
of knowing God as the Father and as His Father. 
Rightly understood, the name of Son means nothing 
but the knowledge of God’ {What is Chnstianityf p. 
131). But we are not justified in confining the relation 
of Sonship to the sphere of special knowledge; a unity 
which is nothing if not personal is not thus to be lowered 
to the plane of mere cognition. We are aware that there 
was a time when our knowledge began to be; but Jesus* 
filial relation to God, so far at least as His own words 
suggest, had no beginning, none at all events of which 
He was conscious. In Dalman’s words, it seems ‘to 
be naturally bound up with His person; for, in distinction 
from every one else, just as it is by birth that a son becomes 
heir, so the prospect of imiversal rule and the possession 
of immediate knowledp of God were His.* For Jesus’ 
mind, as we can study it in the Synoptics, the secret and 
origin of His own Person lay hid in God’s creative love. 
So far, alike in His self-disclosure and in the estimate of 
disciples, we have no sign of a strict doctrine of incarna- 
tion or of two natures united in one person; what we 
do have is the subduing delineation of One who, in 
virtue of a career of patient service and of suffering unto 
death, is the perfect Revealer of God and the destined 
Ruler of the world. But it is made undeniably plain that 
His Sonship lifts Him out of the context of sinful 
humanity, and puts Him in a relation to God which 
cannot be fully interpreted by any of the general cate- 
gories of human life. By calling Himself ‘Son* He 
describes what He is for God; hut He does so without 
giving any explanation of it, or explicitly following it 
backwards or forwards in its eternal relations. Not 
that these relations are thereby denied, or made of no 
account In the interpretation of the name. AU that the 
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Apo*?tles say of the pre-existing glory of Christ with God, 
or of creation as mediated through His agency, takes a 
place quite naturally as part of its implicit content. But 
at first Jesus used the name to convey simply His perfectly 
filial human consciousness, as filled, or rather constituted, 
by personal fellov^ship and ethical solidarity with God. 

This conscious Sonship is for Jesus the supreme reality; 
and in the light of it He recognized from the first with 
perfect clearness the work God had given Him to do. It 
w^as not that He knew Himself to be Messiah, and rose 
from this to the certainty that God was His Father; the 
connexion of the two facts is just the reverse. He is Son 
of Man, and Head of the Kingdom of God, because of the 
still deeper consciousness that He is Son of God The 
roots of His vocation are in the uniqueness of His Person. 
Yet in the last resort we cannot separate these two 
aspects. The loftier in the scale of being a human 
character stands, the more entirely personality and 
vocation coincide; and in the case of Jesus Christ the 
coincidence was absolute. 

5. Self-assertion of Jesus. — Apart from specific and, 
as It were, technical modes of self-designation, the 
Synoptics picture Jesus as in many ways assuming an 
attitude to God and men which is scarcely intelligible 
except upon a positive view of His higher being. A 
whole series of features point in the direction of the more 
developed Christology of the Apostles. He who could 
speak of Himself as meek and lowly of heart exhibits also 
an unparalleled loftiness and majesty of bearing. His 
disciples, the crowd at Nazareth, and the possessed are 
alike conscious of this singular elevation. The personal 
trust and allegiance W’hich He never scrupled to ask from 
men, putting even natural affection in the second place, 
is yielded almost instinctively. Nor does the source of 
the impression thus produced lie in His miracles; it lies in 
the feeling of His supreme authority. He spoke uni- 
formly in the tones of One who had the keys of the 
Kingdom of heaven, and with whom it rested to declare 
the conditions of entrance. He put aside the ancient 
ordinances of the Law. He called all the weary to 
Himself for rest , most amazing of all, He claimed the 
power to forgive sin, and actually bestowed forgiveness 
on the sick of the palsy and the dying malefactor. His 
entire demeanour makes the impression^ of perfect 
acquaintance with the mind of God — His thoughts 
towards men. His hearing of prayer, the grounds of His 
condemnation and His pardon. With apparently not a 
single interval of doubt, He knew Himself to be the chosen 
One of God, by whose presence the powers of evil were 
already vanquished, who should redeem many by His 
death, who should rise from the dead and come hereafter 
with Divine power as the Judge of the world. It 
gradually became clear to the disciples that no com- 
parison was really possible between Jesus and the great 
figures of the OT. No prophet had ever called upon men 
to confess his name; no prophet had declared that the 
relation of men to him would decide their final destiny; 
no prophet had ever said: ‘ All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father.* But Jesus repeatedly puts Himself 
forward as the obj'ect of saving faith, and ^ves to those 
who trust Him the sovereign promise that, as they 
gather in His name, He will be present in their midst. 
These are features of the Synoptic portraiture of Jesus 
which it is impossible to eliminate; and while they do not 
amount to a doctrine of HisPerson, they insist on doctrinal 
interpretation. In view of such things it is futile to say 
blankly, with Bousset, that Jesus simply places Himself 
at the side of ordinary humanity, and reserves for Himself 
only the distinction of a unique vocation. On the con- 
trary, even in the first three Gospels the Person of Jesus 
has factors of mystery in it which lead the mind towards 
the Apostolic doctrine of His transcendent relation to 
God. 

6. Sinlessness of Jesus. — The NT belief in the sinless- 
ness of Jesus, which we may suitably consider at this 
point, is not really an a priori dogma— though as Lamb of 
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God He was viewed as being necessarily without spot or 
blemish; it is a conclusion drawn from convincing facte 
at which we have a clear look in the Synoptics. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it quite accurate to say that the NT 
bids us regard the sinlessness of Jesus as something which 
only a believer can grasp or assent to, and which, from 
the nature of the case, cannot be established historically. 
As against this, there is great force m Dr Forrest’s 
argument CAuthoriiy of Christ, p. 22ff.), that even as 
historians, and irrespectively of any judgment of faith, we 
are bound to accept the Apostolic interpretation of the 
facts, since ‘the facts concerning Him must have been 
such as to sanction and necessitate the interpretation.’ 

The Synoptic Gospels, it is true, contain no express 
claim on Jesus’ part to be sinless; certainly nothing so 
strong as Jn 8“. Yet we find traits m His demeanour 
which reveal His self-consciousness more plainly than 
even words could do. He called men to repentance; 
He condemned the ‘righteous’ unsparingly; He pre- 
dicted that He should one day judge the world; He 
urged confession upon His disciples, and put the Lord’s 
Prayer upon their Ups yet He Himself never uttered 
the cry of the burdened conscience, never spoke one word 
of contrition. We do not need to defend Him against 
the charge of harsh judgment (Mt 12*^), or a lack of 
family affection (v.«), or an excess of passion (21i2); 
these, surely, are intelligible manifestations of fidelity to 
His Messianic task, and it has been fitly said that their 
final justification is that such a one as He should have 
done such things without any subsequent regret. The 
really decisive fact is that in the mature mind of Jesus 
there is no trace of old defeats, no memories of weakness 
overcome, no healed scars. It may be said, indeed, that 
one may be sinful without being conscious of it, but the 
familiar distinction is inapposite; for the moral pain of 
Jesus’ answer to Peter’s suggestion (Mt 16») proves with 
what infinite sensitiveness He felt the movings of sin 
in another, so that He could not have been unconscious 
of its presence in Himself. Besides, in view of His duty 
to remove a mistaken impression on such a point, His 
silence, were He aware of the slightest imperfection in 
His own nature, would have been an added hypocrisy. 
Finally, on every page of the Evangelists we read de- 
mands for perfect obedience, as well as promises of grace 
and help, which it would have been an enormity for a 
sinful man to utter. From these facts the only per- 
missible conclusion is that Jesus had no experimental, 
interior knowledge of moral evil. Nor may His partici- 
pation in the baptism of John be urged against this; 
for that was ‘a great act of loving communion with our 
misery,’ in which He identified Himself with sinful men, 
and took all their burdens and responsibilities as His 
own (cf. Denney, Death of Christ, p. 21). His repudia- 
tion of the epithet ‘good’ (Mk lO^®) has perplexed many, 
and must certainly not be explamed away; but, in the 
first place, it is surely obvious that Jesus meant very much 
what the writer to the Hebrews means by the words (5®): 
‘He learned obedience by the things that he suffered.* 
He was being made perfect from the outset to the end; 
and we see now that to attribute to Him the eternal, 
changeless perfection of God Himself would be to forget 
the ethical conditions of incarnation. And, in the second 
place, should we have thought more highly of one who 
calmly accepted the facile word of praise? Are not 
even we pained by careless eulogy? 

Many recent writers, in view of the apparently negative 
character of the term ‘sinlessness,* have preferred to 
predicate of Jesus absolute fidelity to His vocation. 
And it is true not merely that this conception brings 
out a fact of the utmost significance, but that several 
NT passages which are commonly adduced as proofs of 
our Lord’s sinlessness (e.y. 1 P 2^, Ph 2’* ®, 1 Jn 3«) may 
more suitably be referred to the other category. Yet 
the idea of sinlessness is not one with which we can 
dispense. We need some term which will include, not 
merely Jesus’ actual fulfilment of His Divine commission 
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but the ebb and flow of His inner, spiritual life and the 
sinless development of the early jears. It is true that 
such a sinless development is incomprehensible to us To 
ethical psychology it remains an undecipherable mystery. 
All we can say is that it is because no one ever so felt His 
utter dependence upon God, and hence knew how much 
in God He had to depend upon, that, from first to last, 
Jesus kept His holiness pure (cf. Du Bose, Gospel m the 
Gospds, ch. 13). When we think out the idea of sinless- 
ness, however, and consider how adult manhood rises 
with organic continuity out of childhood and infancy, 
we can hardly escape the inference that Jesus' stainless 
life had from the first a different personal content from 
ours. The theological expression for this would then be, 
that in His case Divinity \vas the basis and condition 
of perfect humanity. 

7. Virgin -birth. — In the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
the Divine Sonship of Jesus is viewed as being mediated 
in part by the bestowal of the Spirit at His baptism, in 
part by the supernatural character of His conception 
Weight may justly be laid on the fact that both Evangel- 
ists, divergent as their narratives of the conception are 
in certain points, agree in affirming the special action 
of the Holy Ghost. On the other hand, no refer- 
ence to the Virgin-birth is to be found elsewhere in the 
NT. It is not present in Gal 4^ or Ro 1^; and few 
would say with Westcott that the fact of the miraculous 
conception, though not stated, is necessarily implied 
in Jn IM. This silence might, indeed, have led men to 
ask whether any statement on the subject ought in 
wisdom to form part of the Creed; and yet again, it 
would be a mistake to overstrain the argumentum e 
sUentCo. The very fact that the eternal Divinity of 
Christ could thus be held and interpreted without re- 
course to the idea of virgin-birth proves that that idea 
did not arise as a psychologically inevitable religious 
postiflate, and may therefore claim to have genuine 
tradition behind it. The present writer can only say 
that to him supernatural conception appears a really befit- 
ting and credible preface to a life which was crowned 
by resurrection from the dead. That an abnormal fact 
in the sphere of nature should answer to the transcendent 
spiritual element in the Person of Christ is both a Scrip- 
tural and a profoundly philosophical thought. Never- 
theless, the Christian faith of many will always shrink 
from the assertion that virgin-birth is a sine qua non of 
real incarnation, or that, in any ultimate sense, it ex- 
plains the wonder and glory of Jesus’ Person. 

II. Primitive Aj'Ostolic Doctrine. — As representing 
this stage of thought, we may take, with some caution, 
the discourses of St. Peter in Acts, checking our results 
later by comparison with his First Epistle. 

1. St. Peter's discourses in Acts.— The Christology of 
these discourses is, on the whole, extremely simple. It 
would have been strange, indeed, had the Apostolic mind 
come to understand the Person of Christ otherwise than 
gradually. The words ‘Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you by miracles and wonders 
and signs’ (Ac 2^), are the earliest Petrine description 
of Jesus, and the rudimentary nature of the suggested 
doctrine is characteristic. A parallel to this is the 
later verse, from the sermon in Cornelius’ house: *God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and 
with power: who went about doing good, ... for 
God was with him* (10»»). The gist of St. Peter’s 
gospel is that this Jesus is the promised Messiah, attested 
as such by wonderful works, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion to glory (222**** 33' 35). Hence the name ‘Jesus 
Christ’ now appears; ‘Christ,* when it occurs by itself, 
being an official, not yet a personal title. The ministry of 
Jesus as teacher is scarcely referred to, except in 1038. 
But His death, as Divinely ordained and foreknown, and 
above all His deliverance from death, with the exaltation 
which followed, are the themes to which the speaker 
perpetually recurs. 

A tendency has been shown, in view of the fact 


that Jesus is thus described as ‘anointed with tho* 
Holy Spirit,’ as ‘the holy one and the just’ and 
as a great prophet to infer that the primitive 
Church held a merely humanitarian view of His Person. 
We have already conceded, or rather asserted, that the 
doctrine is rudimentary. Specially deserving of note is 
the eschatological light in which the whole is viewed — 
Jesus being represented as gone meanwhile into heaven, 
thus affording the Jews time for repentance, upon which 
will ensue His return to a restored creation 
All IS as yet within the limits of nationalistic Messianism. 
Yet w hen \ve look more closely there are clear indications 
of another kind. Jesus has been exalted to the right 
hand of God, and made Lord of all things; He is the 
giver of the Holy Spirit (23®); He knows the hearts of 
all men (l^D, He is the Judge of quick and dead (10*®). 
He IS set forth quite definitely as the theme of the gospel 
and the object of faith, from whom repentance and 
forgiveness come. Prayer is freely offered to Him 
(134 759) Again and again His name, i e. He Himself 
as revealed and known, is proclaimed as the only medium 
of salvation (238 4^2 10‘3). Hence, while no attempt 

has yet been made to define His Person, the attitude of 
believers to Him is quite clearly one of faith and w’orship. 
We can scarcely overestimate the significance for Jews of 
this ascription of universal Lordship to One with whom 
they had eaten and drunk and of whose death they 
had been witnesses. 

2. The First Epistle of St. Peter. — The interest of this 
Epistle lies rather m sotenology than in the doctrine of 
Christ’s Person. The sufferings of the Cross are viewed as 
ha%'ing been predestined by God and foretold by prophets, 
and, in connexion with the atonement accomplished 
thereby, the sinlessness of Jesus as saenficial victim is 
insisted on (1 P l^®). One significant fact indicating 
the writer’s favourite view of the Saviour’s Person, 
IS that, whereas the name ‘Jesus’ is nowhere used by 
itself, ‘Christ’ has become a proper name; and it is 
natural to interpret this change as ‘due to the fact 
that the person of Jesus is contemplated by the Christian 
exclusively in His specific quality as Mediator of salva- 
tion’ (Weiss). It is a disputed point whether 1“ in 
which the Spirit of Christ is said to have been present 
in the prophets, and I®® which represents Him as fore- 
known before the foundation of the wrorld, do or do not 
imply His real pre-existence. The arguments on either 
side are given in the commentaries; the present writer 
can only say briefly that the language of appears to 
him to be satisfied if we take it to mean that the Divine 
Spirit, now so entirely bound up with Christ that it can 
be called ffis Spirit, was previously active in the prophets ; 
while the words ‘foreknown before the foundation of 
the world’ no more necessarily involve the personal 
pre-existence of Christ than the words ‘ He chose us in 
him before the foundation of the world’* (Eph H) 
demand a similar conclusion as to believers. Thus 
foreknown and predicted, then, Christ has been mani- 
fested at the end of the times for our sakes. In His 
incarnate Person ‘flesh* and ‘spirit* are to be distin- 
guished (338); and a careful investigation proves that 
by ‘spirit* is meant the Divine principle in a potency 
higher than that in which it dwells in man, and possessed, 
for that reason, of an inherent and indestructible energy 
of life. In Ac 2®* the ground of Jesus’ resuirection is 
determined by prophecy; here the further step is taken of 
referring it to the power of life that was in Him through 
the unction of the Spirit which constituted ffim Messiah. 
We need not pause at present on the enigma of the 
descent to Hades (33® 4®; is it connected with Eph 4® 
and 1 Ti 338?), the clue to which has been lost; but at 
all events the writer means it as an illustration of the 
victorious and unparalleled powers of life that dw^t 
in Christ even prior to His resurrection, as well as of the 
wonderful redemptive efficacy of His death. 

The Chnstology of 1 Peter is thus seen to be slightly 
more full and elaborate than that of the early chapters 
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of Acts; but Its primitive character cannot be mistaken. 
Still, there are distinct tokens of the specifically Christian 
estimate of Jesus’ Person. Thus, the Spirit of God is 
named ‘the Spirit of Christ’ and although the 

title ‘Son of God’ is not employed, we find in the 
full-toned phrase ‘the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ with a dear implication of His special 
Sonsliip. The statement (3“; that angels and authorities 
and powers are subject to Him is a declaration not 
merely of His exalted state, but of His participation in 
the Divine power, w hose instruments angels are The 
doxology in 4“ — equivalent to that applied to God in 
5^^ — is most naturally interpreted of Christ; and in 
a phrase which in Is refers to Jehovah is used of 
our Lord expressly. 

III. Christology op St. Paul. — The field of inquiry 
for the purposes of this article will include not only the 
four great Epistles of the earlier period (Rora., 1 and 2 
Cor., and Gal.), but also the Epistles of the Imprison- 
ment We shall use them with equal confidence, 
although now and then it may be necessary to mark a 
difference of accent in the later Epistles. But if, as 
appears to be the case, Ro 9^ contains a definite affirma- 
tion of the Godhead of Christ, we should have to treat 
with suspicion theories which imply that the Christology 
of Phil, and Col. is conspicuously higher than what 
preceded. 

Much interest attaches to the question of the genesis of 
St. Paul’s view of Christ. Holsten, following the lead of 
F. C. Baur, argued for many years that the Apostle’s Chnst- 
ology took shape purely as the result of a logical process m 
his mind. Faced by the death upon the cross, as an event 
in which he felt the will of God for man’s salvation to be 
revealed, St Paul yielded to what was really an intellectual 
compulsion to abandon the Jewish theology which he had 
been taught, and to substitute for it the conception of Jesus 
Christ we are famibar with in his writings. Others have 
held more recently that Saul the Phansee was already in 
possession of a complex of ideas as to a superhuman Messiah 
—conceived as revealer of God and heavenly King — which 
owed much to mythical elements drawn from Onental 
faiths; and that the subjective e:^enences of his conversion 
led him simply to identify the Jesus whom he seemed to 
behold in Divme’glory with this antecedent notion of Messiah, 
and in consequence to assert such things of Him as that He 
existed before the world and shared in its creation. Hence 
we may infer the Christ of St. Paul has nothing particular 
to do with the Jesus of history (Bruckner). To make but 
one criticism, both these related theones manifestly presup- 
pose that St. Paul’s vision of Christ on the w'ay to Damascus 
had no objective reality. But if we find it an incredible 
supposition that a mere illusory process in the Apostle’s 
fancy should have instantly revolutionized his life, or that 
he could have persuaded the primitive Christian society to 
accept, or even tolerate, a view of Christ so engendered, 
we shall naturally seek for some more solid basis and justi- 
fication of his beliefs. And this, with the utmost certainty, 
we find in his actual relations to the glorified Lord, not 
merely at his conversion, though most memorably then, but 
also in his personal life as believer and Apostle. ‘It is this 
feature, its being borrow'ed from his own religious experi- 
ence, that distinguishes Paul’s idea of Christ from a philo- 
sophical conception’ (SomervilIe)u 

The system of St. Paul’s thought is entirely Christo- 
centric; not only so, his conception of Christ is entirely 
soteriological. From the saving efficacy of the death 
of Christ, as the fundamental certainty, he moves on 
to an interpretation of the Divine-human personality. 
He who died for all must stand in a unique relation to 
mankind. The work and the Person always go together 
in his mind. His creed in its simplest form is that 
‘Jesus is Lord ’ (1 Co 12®, Ro 10»; cf. Ph 2^) ; and although 
starting, like the other writers of the NT. from the 
belief that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, he at once 
transcends the current Messianic idea, and grasps the 
significance of Jesus, not for the Jews only, but for 
the whole world. Nowhere does he employ the title 
‘Son of Man,* and for him the ‘Kingdom of God* is 
virtually merged in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

It may be taken as certain that St. Paul was 


acquainted with the Evangelical tradition as to Jesu^ 
earthly life. He appeals to the words of the Lord as of 
supreme authority. Yet no allusion is made to His 
miracles or to His ways and habits among men His 
human birth, His sinlessness, His institution of the Holy 
Supper, His death by crucifixion and His resurrection on 
the third day — these and a few more details are reported. 
The truth is that St. Paul’s mind dwelt chiefly on the 
decisive acts of redemption, and the blessings won 
thereby, hence it is not surprising that he should say 
little or nothing as to Jesus’ human development. At 
the same time the real humanity of our Lord is to him 
an axiom. Jesus w’as made of a w'oman, of the seed of 
David according to the flesh. There is nothing incon- 
sistent with this m the remarkable expression (Ro S^) 
that God sent His owm Son 'in the likeness of sinful 
flesh’; w'hich simply means that the sinful flesh of 
man is the pattern on which Christ’s sinless (2 Co 5*0 
flesh w'as formed , in Him alone we see the flesh in perfect 
relation to the spirit Moreover, human nature, as He 
wore It on earth, w^.-3 a form of being intrinsically and 
unavoidably inadequate to His true essence. Originally 
He belonged to a higher world, and left it by a voluntary 
act; indeed, on the whole, it may be said that what St 
raul puts in place of a full-drawn picture of Jesus’ 
earthly activities is the great act of the Incarnation. 
The fact that He should have lived as man at all is 
more wonderful than any of His words or deeds. 

2. In addition to a body of flesh and blood, the unique 
constitution of Jesus’ Person included spirit, * the spirit 
of holiness’ (Ro IS on which cf. Denney’s note in BGT), 
which completely dominated His nature, and was not 
merely the power energizing in His life in the flesh, but 
the active principle of His resurrection from the dead. To 
this spiritual being St. Paul would probably have re- 
ferred for an ultimate explanation of what he meant by, 
Christ’s pre-existence. 

3. The mam reason for St. Paul’s comparative silence 
as to Jesus' earthly career is that the Person with whom 
he was directly in relation, habitually and from the 
first, was the risen Lord of glory. This is the starting- 
point of his Christology, and it determines it to the 
last. The attitude is no doubt common to the NT 
writers, but it has been accentuated in St. Paul’s case 
by his singular history, and his passionate faculty of 
faith. All redeeming influences, whether they concern 
the individual or the world, and bear on sin or death 
or principalities or powers, flow directly from the risen 
Christ. This pre-occupation with Christ as glorified 
is expressed forcibly in 2 Co 6^®, ‘ Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him so no more.’ 
The present majesty of the Lord is something other and 
better than the earthly life now past. Yet again — 
the counter-stroke always follows — the Exalted One is 
also the Crucified, who has in Him for ever and ever the 
redemptorial efficacy of His death. 

We can hardly put the fact too strongly, that for St. 
Paul’s mind it was after the Resurrection that the mani- 
fested Being of Christ took on its full greatness. The 
classical passage on this is Ro 1*: ‘ appointed (or declared) 
Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead.’ The implication is 
that Divine power, acting through the medium of the 
Resurrection, set Christ free from the limitations of life 
on earth, limitations which had permitted to His Divine 
Sonship only a reduced and depotentiated expression 
here. In His exaltation that Sonship is displayed 
fully. With this we may compare Ph 2® and Ro 14®, 
the latter being a somewhat remarkable statement: 

‘ For to this end Christ died, and lived again, that he 
might be Lord of both the dead and the living.’ In 
these and all parallel passages the two ideas are com- 
bined: first, that Christ has ascended up to be Lord 
of the world, assuming this place for the first time 
at the Resurrection, and stiU retaining His humanity; 
secondly, that there was in Him from the beginning 
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that which fully qualified Him for this transceaderit 
Slory. 

It IS rewarding to pause for a moment upon this con- 
crete, working conception of Jesus Christ as it inspired 
the Apostle’s heroic life. The Redeemer is to him a 
Divine Being, clad for ever, as on the way to Damascus, 
in the glorious radiance which is the mark of Deity. He 
has reached a position from which He can make effectual 
the reconciling and redemptive work achieved in His 
passion. He is more than Head of the Church; He is 
omnipotent in the fullest sense. God has set Him far 
above all rule and authority and power and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come (Eph Vast 
as His glory is. He has not yet come to His full triumph, 
for It is God’s purpose yet to sum up all things in Christ, 
the things in heaven and the things on earth (v.i®). His 
sway will culminate in His advent at the last. And this 
royal Lord is not far off, inaccessibly high above believers, 
but rather within and beside them always, to guide, 
warn, inspire, comfort with infinite might and love; so 
that St. Paul could speak of himself as being in Christ, of 
his life as bemg not his own, but the life of Christ 
living in him, and could pi ay for his converts that Christ 
might dwell in their hearts by faith (Gal 220 , Eph 3^’) 
Were our subject the •personal relxgxon of the Apostle, 
much more would have to be said as to his immediate 
certainty of Christ as alike dwelling in and embracing 
our spiritual life — the ideas of ‘Christ in us’ and ‘we 
in him' alternate — but here it must suffice to have 
noted this profound and ever-present mystical note. 
The passage about the thorn in the flesh (2 Co 12) shows 
us the reverential fellowship in which St. Paul lived with 
the risen Lord, and the natural spontaneity with which 
he prayed to Him. 

What are the Apostle’s reasons for giving Christ this 
Divine place? (a) The first is the relation which He 
sustains to humanity as Redeemer, and which is indicated 
by the title ‘Second Adam.’ As Adam was head, 
representative, and type of the race that derived from 
him, so Christ by death and resurrection is Head and 
Representative of a new, redeemed humanity (Ro 5) 
For human development has these two stages, the 
earthly or carnal and the spiritual. Now ‘the one ele- 
ment in the conception of Christ that ruled the thoughts 
of the Apostle was that of Spirituality' (Somerville) 
The spirit of holiness is the inmost and deepest reality of 
His own life, and of the life that emanates from Him; 
He is the organic Head of a new spiritual creation, 
and, as such, mediates to men the renewing grace 
of God. 

Many scholars, not altogether unnaturally, hold that St. 
Paul borrowed tWs tum'of Hiought from the j ewish-Hellenic 
conception of a pre-esdstent heavenly Man, the archetypal 
model of man’s creation, and that he accordingly conceived 
Christ as having existed as Man in heaven prior to His being 
incarnate. Certainly we can perceive that the Apostle^ was 
acquainted with these ideas. Nevertheless, no decisive 
proof can be given that he allowed them to exercise any 
particular influence on his view of Christ. At all events, 
this is true of the parallel he draws between Adam and Christ 
in Ro 6 ^ 2 ® ; and in the passage in which this ‘Heavenly 
Man’ theory has its chief support, 1 Co 16“-^^, two points 
may be noted which lessen the probability of Alexandnan 
descent — ^first, that the Heavenly Man, for whom Philo’s 
designation is the ‘ First Man,* is by St. Paul called the 
‘Second Man’; secondly, that the important concluding 
phrase ‘the second man is from heaven,’ is referred by 
many of the best exegetes^to the glorifled Lord, the sense 
being that at His resurrection Christ became the life-giving 
heaaof anew race. It is all but incredible that this * Heavenly 
Man’ idea, which can only be proved to exist in one chapter 
of one Epistle, really was the foTw et origo of the Apostle’s 
Christology ; and in any case it is out of keeping mth his un- 
doubted ascription of peraonalDivinityto Jesus . On the other 
hand, it was eminently natural that Jewish theology should 
often supply the framework of his argument, or supply him 
with terms by which to give expression to truths springing 
directly from his faith in Christ. That faith, we have seen, 
grasps Jesus Christ as Redeemer of the world, and thereafter 
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proceeds to view Him reflectively as sustaining a unique 
relation to God and to mankind 

(6) St Paul’s second reason for placing Christ so high 
is that he believes Him to have been Son of God 
originally, in a heavenly life prior to incarnation. The 
incidental fashion in which allusion is made to this fact, 
as to something familiar to all Christians, is very im- 
pressive. As to specific passages, we may not be 
able to lay very much weight on the expression: ‘ God 
sent forth his Son' (Gal 4<), for it might conceivably 
be used of one who came into the world simply with 
the commission of a prophet. But the underlying idea 
becomes plainer in 1 Co 10^ which affirms that the rock 
which followed the fathers m the desert, and from which 
they drank, was Christ; in other words. He is repre- 
sented as having personally intervened in OT history. 
And no doubt at all is possible as to 2 Co 8®: ‘Ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was 
rich, for your sake he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich,’ where it is unmistakably asserted 
not only that His life on earth was less glorious than 
His life in heaven, but — a yet more sublime idea — that 
His entrance upon the lower estate of being was a 
voluntary act. Real pre-existence, i.e. independent and 
self-conscious life, is even more deliberately affirmed in 
the great passage Ph Here it is stated — and the 

entire appeal hinges on the statement — that before He 
came as man Christ was in possession of a Divine form 
of being, and spontaneously renounced it to assume the 
form of a servant. Without permitting himself to 
speculate as to the transcendent relations of the pre- 
existent Christ to God, St. Paul clearly pictures Him 
as enjoying, in that prior life, the same kind of being 
as God enjoys. And the ethical motif of the passage 
is the great conception that while it was open to Christ 
so to use the infinite powers inherent in His Divine 
nature as to compel men, without more ado, to worship 
Him as God, He resolved to reach this high dignity — 
of Lordship recognized and adored — by the path of 
humiliation, suffering, and death. But while we 
are justified in saying that Jesus was constituted Lord 
by His exaltation, and that this was in some sense 
the reward of His self-emptying, we must avoid every 
kind of language which suggests that to St. Paul the 
ascension of Christ was a deification. To a Jew the 
idea that a man might come to be God would have 
been an intolerable blasphemy. ‘It is to be noted 
that the increased glory which St. Paul and all the 
NT writers regard as pertaining to Christ after His 
resurrection has only to do with His dignity. His ‘ * theo- 
cratic position,” not with His essential personality. 
He has simply become in actuality that which He 
already was substantially' (Kennedy). 

4. In view of all this, it is not surprising that the 
Apostle should ascribe to Christ a part in the creating 
of the world and an original relation to man. This comes 
out especially in the Epistles of the Imprisonment, 
notably in Col of which Lightfoot gives the 

following luminous paraphrase: 

‘ The Son of the Father’s love, in whom wehave ourredemp- 
tion, is the image of the invisible God, the first-begotten 
of all creation. For in Him were, all thdngs created,, m 
the heavens and upon the earth, things visible and thinra 
invisible; all thir^ have been created through Hun and 
unto Him; and He is before all things, and in all 

things consist. This is He who is the Head of the. Body, 
the (Siurch. In both spheres, the natural and the spmtual, 
He has the pre-eminence.’ 

The chief predications which are made here should 
be noted: (1) Christ is the instrument of creation; 
(2) He sustains all; (3) aU moves on to Him as goal. 
The words ‘in him were all things created’ ought 
to be taken in correlation to these other clauses, ‘in 
him all things consist,’ and ‘he is the head of the 
body, the church’; and when we take them so, they 
assert that Christ was appointed by God Creator of 
all things f tea the Person in whom the world, through 
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the work of reconciliation, now finds its organic centre. 
His function as Creator is proleptically viewed as con- 
ditioned by His subsequent work as Redeemer; but the 
expression of the thought is rendered well nigh impossible 
by the mysterious relations of eternity and time. Just 
as even in his conception of the pre-existent One. St. 
Paul never loses sight of the crucified and risen Saviour, 
neither can he think of Christ as Creator and Sustainer 
of the world except as he mediates the idea to his own 
mind through the present certainty of Christ the Re- 
deemer. In a word, the Creatorship of Christ is never 
dwelt upon for its own sake, but always in relation to 
His Saviourhood. It is strikingly so in a verse which 
in various ways forms a parallel to the verses just com- 
mented on, 1 Co 8®, ‘ To us there is one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we unto him; and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and 
we through him.’ Here the ideas of creation and 
redemption are held and envisaged together, redemption 
being the experimental idea from which the mind starts, 
as it also is the exalted Lord who is the subject of pred- 
ication. It is a noteworthy fact that the risen Christ 
should thus be bracketed with God the Father in a 
verse which actually insists on monotheism. 

On the other hand, one of the most bafifiing problems 
of NT theology is just the fact that St. Paul should 
combine with these plain assertions of Christ’s Divinity 
a number of statements of a different complexion 
No candid exegete will deny that over and over again 
Christ is somehow given a place inferior to God, His 
entire redeeming work and position being traced back 
directly to the Father. We have such expressions as 
‘God sent forth his Son’ (Gal 4^), *3e that spared 
not his own Son’ (Ro 8®*), ‘God hath highly exalted 
him’ (Ph 2®); in which either the gift of Christ to 
the world, or the bestowal of exalte^' glory on Christ 
Himself, is declared to be God’s act. is accepted, en- 
dured, achieved ‘ to the glory of God the Father.’ Still 
more explicit is 1 Co 11® ‘The head of the woman is 
the man, and the head of Christ is God’; and m 1 Co 15*® 
— a passage which strangely touched the imagination 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers — Christ is portrayed 
as delivering up the Kingdom to God, and as finally sub- 
mitting even Himself to a higher, ‘that God may be all 
in all.* These statements, as we have seen, are to be 
found on the same pages which unambiguously affirm 
Christ’s real Deity. It may be that St. Paul nowhere 
names Christ ‘God,’ and that 2 Th F*, Tit 2^®, and 
Ro 9® must all be otherwise explained; yet a verse 
like Col 2® ‘ in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,’ asserting that in Christ there is given as a unity, 
or in organic oneness, the whole sum of qualities and 
attributes which make God to be God, is quite decisive 
as to the Apostle’s real belief. St. Paul does not give 
us much help, perhaps, in solving this antinomy. Ques- 
tions as to the origin of Christ’s being in God, or the 
relation of the personal energies of the Son to those 
of the Father, did not, apparently, come before him. 
It is possibly a true exegesis which holds that in verses 
of a subordinationist tendency the subject of predication 
is Christ viewed as a historic person, the Incarnate 
Mediator, One who has fulfilled on earth a certain 
vocation for humanity, and, from the nature of the 
case, has submitted Himself to God in the fulfilment 
of it. But there is at least as much help for the intelli- 
gence in the view that while a certain subordination of 
Christ indubitably forms part of NT teaching, we may 
still think of Him as being one in nature with God, 
in the light of certain human analogies which are our 
only guide. Father and son, or ruler and subject, 
may still be of one nature, although there exist between 
them relations of higher and lower. 

It has been argued that for St. Paul the risen Christ and 
the Holy Spirit are really one and the same. This is a hasty 
deduction from the first clause of 2 Co 3” ‘Now the Lord 
u the Spirit’; but it is at once refuted by the second clause. 


— which speaks of ‘the Spirit of the Lord, so making a 
distinction between the two, — as well as by the threefold 
blessing of 2 Co 13^^. What the Apostle means by his 
form of verbal identification is rather tne religious certainty 
that Jesus Christ, in whom God redeems men, and the 
Spirit, in whom He communicates Himself to men, are so 
indiasolubly bound up in one, act so absolutely for the 
same end through the same means, that from the stan(> 
point of the practical issue they are seen as merged in each 
other. They are one as the fountain and the stream are 
one. ‘Christ in you, or the Spint of Christ m you; these 
are not different realities; but the one is the method of the 
other’ (Moberly). 

6. The Chnstology of St. Paul, it ought to be said with 
emphasis, is built firmly on the foundation of the primitive 
doctrine. After all, his view of Christ, as the incarnate 
Son of God, was never, so far as our knowledge goes, the 
subject of denial or controversy in the early Church, if 
it was an advance, therefore, on the first beliefs, it was 
such an advance as no one felt to be out of line with 
what they already held. But of course his conception 
of the Lord does go beyond the primitive Christology 
Instances are his view of Christ in relation to the uni- 
verse, alike in its creation and in its maintenance; also, 
perhaps, his permanent conjunction, not to say identifi- 
cation, of the Spirit of God with the principle of life 
and energy that constitutes the personality of Christ. 
Further, we must allow for the infl uence of the intellectual 
categories of his time, even upon his doctrine of Christ’s 
Person. Ideas borrowed from Jewish apocalyptic come 
out m certain pictures of the Lord’s return; and 
in the statement that the rock which followed the 
Israelites m the desert was Christ, we may see a 
vestige of Alexandrian typology. ‘The last Adam’ is 
possibly a Rabbinical conception. But at most these 
things form part of the setting for his purely Christian 
thinking; they were a mode in which St. Paul’s mind 
naturally expressed itself; they were essential if the 
truth he had grasped was to be passed on to his con- 
temporaries; and in this lies their abundant historical 
justification. It is vastly more important to note 
that the Apostle’s profoundest affirmations regarding 
the Lord Jesus Christ, so far from having faded into 
obsolescence, still elude us by their very greatness. 
They are still beyond us; we can but throw out our 
minds at an infinite reality; and the believing intelli- 
gence will for ever strive in vain adequately to discern 
and express all that St. Paul saw in Christ when he 
was moved to say: ‘In him were all things created, 
in the heavens and upon the earth.’ 

IV. The Christology op the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. — ^The writer of this Epistle develops his view 
of the Person of Christ as an implied presupposition of 
His priestly vocation. Christ is the Mediator of the new 
and better covenant ( 12 *^ 9^® 8«); and its superiority 
to the old covenant rests upon the incomparable dignity 
of the Eternal High Priest. 

1. The picture which is drawn of the historical Je^us 
is full and intimate; indeed, no NT book sets forth 
the real humanity of our Lord with more moving power. 
Particular incidents of His life are referred to (He 2® * 
57 12 ® 13»); and the name ‘Jesus* occurs 10 times. 
He passed through the normal development of human 
life, and learned by suffering (5®). The infirmities 
and temptations common to man were His also ( 41 ®, 
a verse which ‘means not only that He conquered 
the temptation, but also that He was moved by no 
sinful impulses of His own* (Weiss)). Elsewhere His 
sinlessness is affirmed categorically, in its bearing on 
His redeeming work (7*®). The human virtues of 
Jesus are brought out in a fashion unique in the 
NT; His fidelity (2i* 3*), His trust (2«), His piety 
(S’). By this course of experience He was finally 
‘made perfect’ (5®); not that at any time evil really 
touched Him, but that the potencies of absolute good- 
ness that were in Him were completely evoked by a 
moral discipline which rendered Him the great High 
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Priest of humanity. Nevertheless, He does not, as 
man, gain His perfect unity with God’s will, but is 
represented as bringing it with Him into the world 
(105'7). Life on earth, although an imperfect medium 
of His higher nature, is a humiliation demanded by 
His office or vocation as the Sanctiher of sinners. He 
assumed flesh, not merely to make Himself apprehen- 
sible, but in order to suffer, by tasting death for e\ ery 
man; and to the bitterness and shame of death for 
Jesus there are pathetic allusions (5^ » 1312 ). 

2. In spite of all this vivid portraiture of the humanity 
of Jesus, the writer well-nigh outstrips Paul in the lofti- 
ness of his Christology, As with other NT believers, his 
mind starts from the Exalted One (cf whom he 
conceives habitually as High Priest within the veil, but 
a Priest who has sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens (S^); and from this Messianic 
dignity he argues back to Jesus’ original nature. In 

Christ is announced as the ‘Son’, and statements 
are made regarding the Son which imply that He 
IS more than man (l^, where He is plainly addressed 
as God), eternal both before and after (T^), and tran- 
scendently related to God (l^). Thus eternal and 
Divine, He w'as made a little lower than the angels 
(29), and it touches the writer’s heart to think that 
m coming into the world the Son did not stop short 
of a genuine participation in the flesh and blood we 
mortals w'ear (2^-16). It has been justly pointed out 
that in Hebrews a certain metaphysical colour has 
been added to the ethical sense in which the term ‘ Son’ 
occurs in other Apostolic writings, although we ought 
to take this distinction of metaphysical and ethical 
with great caution. Still, a proof of the primitive 
feeling which underlies the whole is given in the fact 
that in Hebrews, precisely as in the Synoptics, the 
Sonship of Christ is looked upon as the basis of His 
Messiahship, for it is to fulfil the Messianic function of 
salvation that the Son comes into the world. 

3. A very difficult question is whether in this Epistle 
‘Son’ is applied to the pre-incarnate One, or to the 
incarnate Christ only. The passage chiefly in dispute 
is 1^-4. No one can doubt that the wnter’s mind 
starts from Christ the Son, as known in history and 
in His exaltation, and holds these revealing facts steadily 
m the foreground of his thought; but does he go further 
back, and carry this Sonship into the pre-existent state? 
A. B, Davidson says, * Son is His characteristic name, 
describing His essential relation to God, a relation 
unaffected by change of state’; and A B, Bruce urges 
that the interest of magnifying Christ’s sacrifice re- 
quires His Sonship to be of older date than the life on 
earth. In favour of this view, despite weighty argu- 
ments against it, is the fact that throughout the three 
stages of His existence Christ is represented as per- 
sonally identical. It is prima facie as Son that He is 
said to have acted as agent of God in the creation of 
the worlds (l^), or to have built the ‘house’ of the 
OT dispensation (33). But probably the point is one 
which exegesis by itself cannot decide; and we ought 
to note that a similar unavoidable ambiguity obtains in 
what are more or less parallel passages — Col Ps and 
Jn 118. 

But, at all events, it is clear that Hebrews teaches 
the real pre-existence of ChrisU whether or not the pre- 
existent One is designated by the title ‘ Son.’ It was the 
reproach of Christ that Moses bore (ll®**); as Lord, 
He laid the foundation of the earth in the beginning 
110); He came into the world with the conscious pur- 
pose of sacrificing Himself (lO^). Little is said about 
the pre-existing state, yet it occupies more space than in 
any other NT Epistle. But the writer offers no rationale 
of the Incarnation; there is no passage comparable with 
Ph 26-11; although in one place it is pointed out how 
close the Son came to men in taking flesh and blood 
(214-it). The supernatural character of His being is 
insisted on: ‘He did not come out of humanity. He 
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came into it.’ At the same time, all docetism is ex- 
cluded; for not only is suffering and death represented 
as the aim of His entrance upon human life, but the 
experience of His passion still remains as the ground 
on which He is resorted to by men as the great High 
Priest, who has learned sympathy through sufferings 
( 218 ) 

It is in His capacity as Son that the priestly w'ork of 
Christ, in which, dying as a man, He offers Himself 
m and after death, is accomplished So again, it 
is the essential being of the Son that is indicated 
when, in a striking expression ( 91 ^), it is said that He 
offered Himself unto God ‘through an eternal spirit’; 
for the words mean that the Spirit which was in Him, 
and constituted His personal being, was indestructible 
by death, and enabled Him to pursue His high-priestly 
vocation in the heavenly sanctuary. Once more, 
strong emphasis is laid on the activity of Christ the 
Son for us in heaven, particularly as Intercessor {7^ 
9 S 4 414 138 ); IS as Son that He sits down at God’s 
right hand, the heir of all things, and Messianic King; 
as Son that He carries His offering before the face of 
God for us, and enters the holy place. In a word, 
the Sonship of Christ is the central thought of Hebrews; 
it supplies the ground and precondition of His being a 
I>erfect Surety of the eternal covenant. 

4. A brief comparison with the Christology of St. Paul 
is not without interest. In both there is a distinct 
assertion of Christ’s pre-temporal being, and His activity 
in creation; the argument going back from His present 
exaltation to His original nature. In both Christ 
reaches His throne, far above the angels, by way of 
the cross; and the idea is suggested that at the Resur- 
rection or Ascension Christ first attained in status 
what He had always possessed by nature. In both real 
Divinity is combined with as distinct subordination; 
thus in Hebrews not Christ, but God, is Judge, and the 
Son’s place is not on, but on the right hand of, the 
throne of God ( 8 ^ 12*). On the other hand, certain slight 
features of difference may be noted. In Hebrews, as 
contrasted with St. Paul, Christ is definitely represented 
as having taken flesh and blood with a view to suffering; 
the earthly Jesus, rather than the pre-existing One 
or the glorified Lord, is viewed as our example; the 
exaltation becomes slightly more prominent than the 
resurrection; the high-priestly activity in heaven fills 
a large place; the mystical strain of reciprocal unity 
with Christ is absent; nor is there any suggestion, as in 
1 Co of a time yet to be when the reign of Christ 
shall close, and be merged in some final dispensation. 

It is not improbable that the writer of Hebrews had felt 
the influence of the cultivated Jewish thought of Alexandria^ 
that crucible of all the creeds. But while the system of 
Philo may have partially supplied him with a vocabulary, 
what appears to be certain is that this did not dictate ms 
use of it. Thus the term ‘Logos’ is nowhere employ^ 
in the Philonic sense, nor is Christ called ‘Logos’; His 
regular designation rather, we have seen, is ‘Son,’ as given 
by the OT and Christian usage. What finally puts out of 
court the identification of the Son with the Logos of Philo is 
that the Son participates in a redeeming history, which is 
unthinkable for the other. Nor is there ansrthing in Philo 
that could properly be compared with the Priesthood of 

Christ. 

V. The Apocalypse. — The Christology of the Apoca- 
lypse presents a rather perplexing problem to the histori- 
cal critic. Whatever be the sources that lie behind the 
book, most scholars now regard it as a character- 
istic product of intensely Jewish Christianity; and 
OT and Jewish conceptions of the Messiah are certainly 
the foundation upon which its view of Christ is built 
up. Yet, on the other hand, its Christology is ‘ap- 
parently the most advanced in all the NT’ (Bousset), 
and seems at a few points to pass beyond the limits of 
Paulinism. 

1. Although the book represents the heavenly rather 
than the earthly life of Christ, yet the personal, historic 
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namf* ‘Jesus’ occurs frequently. Our Lord is described 
as the root and the otTsprini; of DaMd, and as of the 
tribe of Judah Pnmiti\e Christian thought comes 
out m the picture, of Him as rulinsf the nations with a 
rod of iron (Rev 22*), or, quite in terms of the Damelic 
passacre, as ‘one like unto a son of man’ (14^). He is 
repeatedly set forth in eschatolomcal lanjruaire, He is 
the brip:ht and mornini? star (22^6j, ushering in the day 
of final triumph. His redeeming work on the cross is 
compendiously summanze^d in the profoundly significant 
title of ‘the Lamb,’ which may almost be called the 
writer’s favourite designation ol Him. 

2. Yet all memories of history are lost in the higher 
view of ChiLst which centres in His exalted glory. It is 
not too much to say that the strain of praise to Chnst 
i’lses from point to point until, in His essential qualities 
and attributes, He is frankly identified with God. He 
is the ‘Living One,’ whose victory ov’er the grave has 
given Him the keys of death and the underworld 

He can unlock the secrets of human destiny fch. 5); 
with eyes that are like a flame of fire He searches the 
reins and hearts (2^8 *3;. He is ranked with God, not 
with finite being, in phrases like ‘ the beginning of the 
creation of God* (3^*; cf Col H®), the ‘Son of God’ 
^vho names God His Father in some unique sense 
(227 321; cf. 1«), and ‘the Word of God* (IQi^), — 
this last being introduced with much solemnity. The 
specifically Divine title ‘the First and the Last* (cf. 
Is 442 and Rev is) He applies three times directly 
to Himself (1*7 2^ 22i3), thereby signalizing His own 
Person as the source and end of all that is. This claim 
is echoed passionately throughout the book. Not- 
withstanding the prohibition of 19^®, all creation unites 
to worship Him, in strains offered elsewhere to God 
Almighty (1®; cf. 7^^); and ‘God and the Lamb* 
receive united adoration (S^^ 710), one meaning of 
such phenomena is plain. They are ‘the most con- 
vincing proof of the impression made by Jesus upon 
His disciples, one which had been sufficient to revolu- 
tionize their most cherished religious belief; for them 
He had the value of God’ (Anderson Scott). 

3. Yet even here the subordinatiomst note which 
is audible in other Apostolic writings does not fail. 
Thus the revelation forming the book was given to 
Jesus Christ by God (H); His authority over the 
nations He has received of His Father (22?) ; and more 
than once, in the letters to the Churches, the phrase 
‘my God* is put upon His lips. Similarly, in 321 
and 52 there appears the conception — present also in 
Ph 26*11 and Jn 17< 6 — that our Lord’s risen glory is the 
issue and the reward of His saving word. In reply to 
the argument that this is incongruous with pre-existent 
Divinity, Weiss remarks, with great point, that so far 
from the assertion of His origirud Divine nature being 
neutralized by this representation of Jesus’ exalted 
glory as the gift of God, the one is rather the ground 
and justification of the other. 

VI. JoHANNiNB Christology. — 1. The view of 
Christ presented in the Fourth Gospel, it should be 
noted at the outset, is based firmly upon common NT 
beliefs. The writer — a Jew and an Apostle — declares 
It his purpose to prove that Jesus is the Messiah (Jn 
2021), though no doubt he went far beyond primitive 
Christian reflexion in perceiving all that Messiahship 
implies. This interest is everywhere present. Thus 
in Jn Nathanael hails Jesus as the Christ on the 
ground of His preterhuman insight; the woman of 
Samaria is led to the same conclusion; and a similar 
movement of thought on the part of the multitude 
is indicated by their question (721 ): ‘When the Christ 
cometh, will he do more signs than this man?’ And 
the work entrusted to Jesus is specifically Messianic. 
He comes to raise the dead, to execute judgment, to 
confer the gift of the Spirit according to the ancient 
promise, to take to Himself universal Lordship (3^ 
1616) — in a word, to exert a delegated but competent 


authority from abov'e, such as none but the Messiah 
could assume. Only, the Jewish horizon has dis- 
appeared. All that Jesus is as Messiah, He is for the 
whole world. 

2. It IS observable, further, that the writer deliber- 
ately makes Christ ologj' his main theme The relation 
of the Father to the Son, thrown up so conspicuously 
on one occasion m the Synoptics (Mt I127), now be- 
comes the central interest The book opens with an 
assertion of the Godhead of the Son (Prologue), and 
it closes upon the same note (202®). What, in the 
self-rev’elation of daily life and act, the Synoptist had 
shown Christ to be, the Fourth Evangelist explicitly 
proclaims and demonstrates that He is, or, as we may 
express it otherwise, while Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
exhibit Jesus as Messiah, the Gospel of John goes a step 
further, and discloses the ultimate ground on which 
Messiahship rests. Christ is Messiah, m the absolute 
sense of that word, because He is the Eternal Son, the 
personal, articulate expression of God, in whom the 
Father is perfectly revealed; and the changing inci- 
dents of the narrative are so disposed as to bring out, 
by a variety of selected scenes, both the content of this 
revelation and its diverse reception by men. 

As to the histoncal accuracy of the discourses, it ought 
to be said that there is a growing consent among scholars 
that Jesus’ words have passed through the medium of the 
writer’s mind, and somewhat taken the colour of his mature 
thinking As Haupt has expressed it, the teaching of Jesus 
has bound up with it an authentic commentary, showing that 
all, and more than all, the truth which St John and the 
Church around him had learned by the close of the Apostolic 
age was really present in the teaching of the histone Jesus. 
It is thus that we can understand the comparative absence of 
growthorprogressalikein Jesus’ self-revelationandin the dis- 
ciples’ apprehension of it; ‘to the Evangelist looking back, 
the evolutionary process was foreshortened ’ (Sanday) . He 
carries out Jesus’ teaching about Himself to its last conse- 
quence; he views it sub specie cetermtahs; but he does so 
with unerring perception, for it is remarkable that when we 
analyze a Johannine discourse into its simplest elements 
we m variably come to what is present also in the Synoptics. 
This being granted, however, it ought to be considered an 
axiom that the writer’s conc^tion of Christ had imdergone 
a long, rich development. Influences which must have acted 
on It can easily be imagined, such as his daily communion 
with Christ in prayer, the general teaching of St, Paul, of 
which he cannot have been ignorant, and the challenge of 
the wistful religious questioning eversrwhere current m 
the Graeco-Roman world of his day. Unless experience is 
something of which God can make no use in convesdng 
truth to mail, these forces, playing on the writer’s memories 
of the historic Jesus, must have gone to evoke an ever fuller 
appreciation of His significance for humanity. Hence we 
may conclude that the Fourth Gospel is the work of one 
who, in the late evening of life, was moved to communicate 
to men the intuition he had reached of the permanent and 
essential factors in the Person of Christ — His unique relation 
to God as only-begotten Son, His unique relation to men as 
Life and Truth; and who, in doing so, has really seized the 
inmost centre of the self-consciousness of Jesus with greater 
firmness and profounder truth than even the Synoptic 
writers. 

3. The Johannine picture of Jesus impresses the 
reader, from the first, by a certain wonderful and 
harmonious transcendence. Incessu patet deus, we say 
instinctively; this is in very deed God manifest in 
the flesh. Such a figure is not of our world; yet, on 
the other hand, it would be a grave mistake to conceive 
Him as out of touch with the realities of human life. 
No misgiving should ever have been felt as to the 
genuine humanity of the Christ of St. John (cf. Bur- 
kitt. The Gospel History, p. 233). Can we forget 
His weariness at Jacob’s well, His tears beside the 
grave of Lazarus, His joy in the fellowship of the 
Twelve, the dark troubles of His foreboding soul, His 
thirst upon the cross? Especially does His real oneness 
of nature with us come out in His uninterrupted de- 
pendence upon God, which is accentuated in the most 
striking way. The Son can do nothing of Himself, but 
what He seeth the Father do (51®; cf. 7^8 828 lo®* 
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etc ) Again and again He speaks of Himself as being 
‘sent’ of God, a commissioned ambassador to whom 
words and works have alike been ‘given,’ whose knowl- 
edge and power are mediated to Him by the Spirit, 
who seeks the glory of God, and finds His meat and 
drink in doing a higher will His human dependence, how- 
ever, is not a commonplace fact which might have been 
assumed; it really springs out of the creative ground of 
His special Sonshlp, or, in other words, it is the form taken 
by the Eternal Sonship under the conditions of human 
life. ^ The life of the Son is wholly rooted in the Father's. 
Their reciprocal love and knowledge, it is true, are fre- 
quently insisted on; yet, although the Son is uniformly 
dependent on the Father, it would be seriously untrue 
to St. John to say that the Father is dependent on the 
Son. The relation leaves a real subordinateness, a human 
inferiority, on Jesus’ side. Again, this dependence is 
conceived in genuinely ethical terms; it is mediated by 
motives, feelings, desires, surrenders, not mechanically 
necessitated by the properties of a Divine substance, 
or the stiff categories of an a priori metaphysic. All 
that Jesus says of Himself is perfectly religious in 
character; it is meant to express personal relations 
humanly, and so to enable human faith to grasp the 
only true God through Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent. For St. John, then, Jesus is truly and perfectly 
man; what distinguishes Him from other men is His 
unique relation to the Father. The idea of a new birth 
from above, a prelude to union with God indispensable 
for others, is nowhere applied to Him. 

4. Just as in the Synoptics, Jesus is depicted in the 
Fourth Gospel as striving to free the 'Twelve from 
earthly and political ideas of His purpose. And, as a 
result of His care and teaching, it dawns upon them 
gradually that the boon He offers is Divine and universal. 
An early stage of the pipcess is marked by St. Peter’s 
words: * We have believed and know that thou art the 
Holy One of God’ (6«®); and it is one proof, out of 
many, of the Evangelist’s substantial accuracy, that 
he does not introduce at this point ideas of the Eternal 
Sonship of the Logos. But it is as Son that our Lord 
would have them know Him. He uses the phrase ‘my 
Father* 30 times, on nine occasions so addressing 
God directly; and at least 17 times He calls Himself 
‘Son’ or ‘Son of God.’ We can hardly doubt that 
wherever this term ‘Son’ occurs in the Johannme 
literature, its primary reference is to the historical 
Christ, known in the realm of human fact; and it 
denotes Him as holding to God a relation of unique 
intimacy and love. Thus in the great word 1 Jn 4^0 
‘God . . . sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins,’ the writer is thinking of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
historic Messiah. St. John, however, loves always to go 
back to ultimate truths; and his Gospel outstnps tne 
others by the assertion that this relation of Sonship is 
really anterior to time and history. Jesus has lived pre- 
viously in a state conditioned by personal relationships 
(17“); in it (so the present writer, with some hesita- 
tion, judges) the pre-incamate One was already Son, 
and was by nature possessed of a unique knowledge of 
God which was somehow capable of reproducing itself 
in His earthly consciousness (ps S'® 32). 

The objection has been made that this reduces Jesus’ 
spiritual experience as man to a mere show; yet it is surely 
possible to believe that Jesus* knowledge of God was expen- 
mental, as being mediated by the unmeasured gift of the 
Holy Spirit, without denying that its ultimate sources are 
to be found in His eternal being. Room must always be 
left, no doubt, for the possibility that words ascribed to J^us 
regarding His own pre-existence, and spoken in wonderful 
hours of a more than human self-consciousness, have under- 
gone a certain modification with the lapse of time, in the 
direction of intensifying the original light and shade. It is 
scarcely credible that Jesus should haye spoken so plainly 
of pre-temporal life with God as that His meaning was 
transparent to ordinary people; this would make the silence 
of the Synoptics unintelugible. It is altogether more likely 
that on this subject, as on the subject of His Messiahship, 


He exhibited reticence and delay. On the other hand, we 
are justified in believing that He (lid utter V'ord.'^ , mysterious 
yet significant, which, as pondered by a mind like St John’s, 
were clearly .seen to involve pre-exi.stence, not of a so-called 
ideal sort, but real and personal. Even so careful a student 
as Titius has said, ‘I cannot regard it as impossible that 
the general NT idea of the pre-existence of Chnst goes back 
to sayings of Jesus Himself, and that the Johannme dis- 
courses especially are based on really historical material.’ 

6. The last stage of Jesus’ claim to and interpreta- 
tion of the name ‘Son (of God)’ is given in His pre- 
diction of the glory to which He should rise, and of 
His future presence in spirit with His followers (especi- 
ally chapters 13ff ). The primary meaning of Sonship 
had been a relation to the Father of uniquely close 
love; it now transpires that, as Son, Jesus is destined 
to share in the Father’s omnipotence and universal 
sway. In the words (IS^), ‘Jesus, knowing that the 
Father had given all things into his hands,’ no con- 
vincmg reason can be offered for limiting ‘all things’ 
to the function of revelation and redemption, and 
barring out omnipotence as such. Besides, the Evan- 
gelist is quite familiar with the idea that Jesus is on^f- 
nalii/ Lord and Possessor of men, irrespectively of their 
faith m Him; He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not. Hence in his view the Divine power 
to which Jesus rises is not unsuited to His nature, or 
gained by usurpation; it is given Him by God, for 
only so could He receive anything (S^D, and it answers 
to the glory which He had before the world was We see 
this truth breaking fully on the minds of the Twelve after 
the Resurrection; and the cry of Thomas, ‘my Lord 
and my God’ (2028), marks the great discovery. In the 
risen One the Apostle discerns the Victor over death, 
the Lord of glory; and realizing in that moment of 
inexpressible relief how in Christ he had all that Jehovah 
Himself could be, he grasps Him as having for faith 
the value, because the reality, of God. Nowhere in 
the NT is the implication more clear that religious 
faith in Jesus Christ is really equivalent to faith in His 
Divinity. 

6. These general conclusions are strengthened by an 

examination of the title Son of Man, as used in the Fourth 
Gospel Here also the name is put only on Jesus’ lips. 
Perhaps the accent is shifted slightly from His vocation 
to His Person; the writer employs the name in accord- 
ance with his higher view of our Lord’s nature to express 
His personal uniqueness. As in the Synoptics, the 
term is undoubtedly Messianic (12M); and while in 
this Gospel it is not put in direct relation to the Second 
Coming, yet it is noticeable that the majority of passages 
in which Jesus speaks of Himself as Son of Man are 
references to His exaltation 12®*), or His 

glorifying (1223 13®i), it being implied that Divine 
glory befits and still awaits Him; and this is a link 
with one side of the Synoptic representation. The 
other class of Synoptic passages bearing on the work 
of the Son of Man has also its parallel in Johannine 
verses, which describe the Son of Man as giving meat 
which endureth to everlasting life (6*^, or attach the 
possession of life to eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood, or declare that He must be lifted up on the 
cross. In point of fact, however, no appreciable dis- 
tinction can be drawn between what, in the Fourth 
Gospel, is predicated of the Son of God and of the Son 
of Man. Both are Messianic names, raised, as it were, 
to their highest power; one expressing the origin of 
Jesus’ Person in God, the other His human affiliation. 
Yet, for St. John, the title ‘Son of Man’ always appears 
to carry something of the suggestion that for Jesus 
it is a wonderful thing that He should be man at all. 
Though in all points perfectly human, heaven is ever 
open to Him; He is present there perpetually, beholding 
God with immediate vision (S^®), and He will yet ascend 
up where He was before (6®*). 

7. ether forms of thought in which the higher 
nature of Jesus is set forth in the Fourth Gospel are 
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rich in theological iniplicalion. He is the Vine in 
winch His followers inhere and grow as living branches 
(I51S ); He IS the Resurrection and the Life, to believe 
in whom is to overcome death He is the Bread 

of Life which by faith men eat, and live (Q^ ). In all 
such utterances the distinction between Christology 
and soteriology has vanished. To sustain a relation 
of vital, inner unity with, and suffusion of, human souls 
is manifestly beyond the power of any lower than God 
Himself, and this is really the basal argument for the 
Deity of Christ which we can see to be implicit m the 
NT as a whole. 

8. The sum and climax of the matter — and this 
quite irrespective of the Logos idea, to which we shall 
come immediately — is that God is personally in Jesus, 
and Jesus in God (10«8). The simplest and deepest 
words in the Gospel point to this: *I and the Father are 
one’ (low, cf. 1711. 21); ‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father’ (14»; cf. 12«). By these sayings 
the mind is led in the direction of a simple modalism, 
but no theory of it is furnished. The Father given 
personally m Jesus is the object of saving faith. Jesus 
is Life and Light in a sense which is absolute (Jn 

1 Jn 5^0* In Him there is a real advent and 
inhabitation of God Himself — this faith is certain of 
and unconditionally asserts; yet what the ontological 
presuppositions of it may be is a remote and derivative 
question, and even the Logos idea, which St, John 
applies at this point, is not fitted, perhaps is not designed, 
to take us more than a certain distance towards theoretic 
insight. No explanation, no combination of categories, 
even an Apostle’s, is able to place us where we see the 
life of God on its inner side. What as believers we are 
sure of, IS that in Jesus the God of heaven and earth is 
personally apprehensible, actually present in history — 
enlightening our eyes in all knowledge because first 
possessing us as our inward life. This is the keynote of 
the Johannine Christology; the faith out of which 
the Gospel is written and which it seeks to wake in 
other minds, is that Jesus and God are one. Attempts 
to discredit this unity by describing it as no more than 
a unity of will are simply wide of the mark. Will, the 
living energy of persons, is the most real thing in 
the universe; it is the ultimate form of being; and the 
suggestion that behind the will there may lie a still 
more real Divine ‘substance,’ a more authentic region 
from which, after all, Jesus is excluded, is a figment of 
obsolete metaphysic. If it is possible to express in 
human language the essential and inherent Godhead of 
Jesus Christ, the thing has been done in the relevant 
statements of this Gospel. 

9. Nevertheless, in the Fourth Gospel, as in the NT 
generally, this unity with God is viewed as being com- 
patible with real subordination. * My Father is greater 
than r (142&). In 10» Jesus speaks of Himself as One 
whom the Father sanctified and sent into the world. 
Yet this IS but the relation which belongs to Fatherhood 
and Sonship as such; for, as Ltitgert has expressed it, ‘the 
supei ordination of God above Jesus does not consist in 
God’s reserving anything to Himself; on the contrary. 
He conveys Himself wholly to Jesus, making Him 
monarch of the whole world; what it does consist in is 
the fact that God is everywhere the Origin, the Giver, 
the Foundation, while Jesus is the obedient and receptive 
organ of His purpose.* 

10. Turning now to the Prologue, and its character- 
istic ideas, let us note first of all that the study of it 
comes properly at this point, after we have concluded 
our more general survey. As preface, the Prologue 
stands first, but we may well believe that it was the 
last to be written. Touching the origin of the term 
’Logos/ while we need not assert that St. John took 
it from Philo, yet it is extremely probable that the 
influence of Philonic thought went to decide which 
term out of those supplied by the OT and the Targums 
(Wisdom, the Spirit, the Word) he should choose. ‘The 
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Word ' had long been familiar to the Hebrew mind as 
de.signating the principle of re\^elation, and it had 
received from Greek philosophy a certain cosmic width 
of significance. The Evangelist, it would seem, took 
It as singularly fitted to express to men of that time the 
Divine light and life present m Jesus Christ; but, writing 
in Asia Minor, he took it without prejudice to the full 
Christian meaning it was to bear. It is, besides, a term 
which must have been in some sort familiar to the 
Church; for it is introduced without comment. In 
St. John’s use of it, too, ethical and sotenological 
considerations are supreme; ‘Logos’ receives its colour 
and atmosphere from the term ‘Son,* as denoting the 
historic Jesus. What the Apostle is setting forth, 
in short, is not a Greek theologoumenon, but the total 
impression made by Christ’s personality. And when 
we recall how St. Paul had said that all things were 
created by Christ and for Him (Col W, it is easy to see 
how strong were the interior tendencies of faith conduct- 
ing to this identification of the Jesus of history with 
the creative Word of God. 

In v.i three weighty aflirmations are made as to the 
Logos: (a) He existed from the beginning, i.e. eternally; 
(6) His relation to God was living and personal in char- 
acter; (c) His place is in the sphere of Godhead, Stevens, 
with a terminology slightly too developed, but with 
substantial accuracy, says of the content of this verse: 
‘the author affirms a distinction, but a community of 
essence, between the Word and the Father.’ It is next 
asserted that the * Logos ’ is the medium alike of creation 
and of revelation, that He has a universal relation to men 
(vv.<* ®), that having been in the world from the first, 
but unrecognized, He is now come personally, and has 
given to all who receive Him the right to become children 
of God (vv.“ 12). Commentators invite us to note the 
solemn fashion in which vM attaches itself and corre- 
sponds to v.i. The Word is indeed the subject of dis- 
course throughout, but He has not been specifically 
named in the interval; now, however, in v.i‘, the 
announcement of the Incarnation is laid, point for point, 
alongside of the previous declaration of the absolute 
being of the Word. The simple phrase, ‘the Word 
became flesh,’ appears to signify that He passed into a 
new phase of being — a phase of human mortality, weak- 
ness, dependence — becoming individualized as a man, 
yet retaining personal continuity with that which He 
was before. 

These four stages, then, are discernible in the move- 
ment of thought in the Prologue; (1) The Word in His 
original, eternal being; (2) the Lord who comes to His 
own as Life and Light; (3) the only Son of the Father; 
(4) the full name of the Person before the Evangelist’s 
mind throughout, Jesus Christ. The series is not strictly 
chronological, but it follows a well-defined gradation of 
ideas; and from the fashion in which it ends, we can 
perceive that the term ‘Logos’ is an ancillary and 
theoretic one, secondarily interpretative of Jesus as a 
histone personality, and that, although it stands here 
as first in the order of thought, it was last in the order 
of the Evangelist’s reflexion. The Prologue, it is clear, 
has nothing to say as to the mode of Incarnation; but 
when we connect it, as we ought to do, with the Gospel 
to which it is prefixed, we can perceive the motive to 
which Incarnation is due, namely, the Divine purpose 
of giving eternal life to a perishing world. Unlike 
St. Paul, however, St. John conceives the advent of the 
Son, not as a humiliation, but as a means of revelation. 

11. In the First Epistle of John the unity of God and 
Christ is so strongly felt that the two subjects are used 
almost interchangeably; so, for example, in 5®®. Again 
and again everything is affirmed to depend on the coming 
of the Son of God in the flesh, as Saviour of the world. 
At one or two points we seem to be observing the first 
movements of a dogmatic Christology (2®® 4®; cf. 2 Jn 7). 
The writer is chiefly concerned to assert the identity of 
the saving word of life with Jesus Christ, a docetic 
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idealism having begun very early to dissolve the bond 
between the two, and to seek some other path to fellow- 
ship with God than that which lay through the media- 
tion of Jesus the Messiah. 

VII. CoNCLTTSiox. — As we survey the different views 
of Christ set forth in the NT, the sovereign freedom 
with which Apostolic believers contemplated Jesus, 
and told what they saw in wTitmgs w’hich have been 
quite truly described as ‘literature, not dogma,’ is in- 
finitely impressive. The looked at Jesus each through 
his own eyes; and to try to force their statements into 
outward harmony is totally to mistake the genius of 
Christian faith. On the other hand, all grasped in 
Christ the reality of a present God of grace, and m this 
decisive fact lies the deeper, inward unity of NT doctrine. 
It IS temptmg to regard the various types of Apostolic 
Chnstology as elements in an advancing and organic 
senes. Thus it might be asked whether the Synoptics 
do not give us the Jesus of history, and St. Paul the 
living Christ, while St. John fuses both together in an 
anti-docetic way. It is a reasonable question; for, 
so far as Christology is concerned, St. John does build 
upon St. Paul, and St Paul upon the faith of the 
primitive society. Nevertheless, it is probably truer on 
the whole to the facts if we think of NT minds as 
different prisms, through which the one white light of 
Jesus’ Person fell, and was analyzed into different 
colours. 

Two certainties are common to the writers with whom 
we have been dealing: (1) That the life and consciousne^ 
of Jesus were entirely human m form; (2) that this 
historic life, felt and known as possessed of a redeemmg 
supernatural content, is somehow inseparably one with 
the eternal life of God Himself. Again, it is implied 
wherever the matter comes up, that it is one and the 
same personal subject which passes through the three 
stages of pre-existence, historical life, and exaltation. 
Again, we are certain to go wrong unless we note that 
the NT IS guided, in its Christological passages, by what 
is really a soteriological interest. Dr. Dale’s question: 
What must Christ’s relation to men be in order that He 
should be able to die for them? is entirely faithful to the 
Apostolic attitude. The Person of the Messiah must 
he of a quality that answers to His function as Redeemer 
of the world. ‘ All the Christology of the NT,’ as Kahler 
has justly said, ‘is but the statement of the presup- 
positions and guarantees of that which believers may 
have, should have, and actually do have, for fellowship 
with God, in the Crucified and Exalted One.* The 
chief problem which the NT bequeathed to dogmatic 
theology is that of thinking out and construing to in- 
telligence two things which the Apostles simply put 
side by side— the true Deity of Jesus Christ and His 
real subordination to the Father. It lies beyond the 
scope of this article, however, to follow the problem 
into the Patristic and later ages. 

H. R. Macintosh, 

PERITDA. — See Pbrida. 

PESTILENCE. — See Medicine, p. 

peter.— SIMON, surnamed Peter, was ‘the cory- 
phcmis of the Apostle choir’ (Chrysostom). His father 
was named Jonah or John (Mt 16^^ Jn 1** 

RV), He belonged to Bethsaida (Jn 1«), probably 
the fisher-quarter of Capernaum (Bethsaida “‘Fisher- 
home’). There he dwelt with his wife, his mother-in- 
law, and his brother Andrew (Mk 129-3ia=Mt 
Lk 438 S9). He and Andrew were fishermen on the Lake 
of Galilee (Mt 4i8“Mk li«) in partnership with Zebedee 
and his sons (Lk 5’- Mt 4®). 

Simon first met with Jesus at Bethany beyond Jordan 
(Jn RV), the scene of the Baptist’s ministry (vv.»'«). 
He had repaired thither with other Galilaeans to partici- 
pate in the mighty revival which was in progress. Jesus 
was there; and Andrew, who was one of the Baptist’s dis- 
ciples, having been directed by his master to Him as the 


Messiah, told Simon of his glad discovery, and brought 
him to Jesus. Jesus ‘looked upon him’ (RV) with 
‘those eyes of far perception'; and the look mastered 
him and won his heart He was a disciple from that 
hour. Jesus read his character, seeing what he was and 
foreseeing what the discipline of grace would make him; 
and He gave him a surname prophetic of the moral and 
spiritual strength which would one day be his. ‘ Thou art 
Simon the son of John: thou shalt be called Cephas.’ 
Cephas is the Aram. *= Gr. Petros, and means ‘ rock.’ He 
was not yet Peter, but only Simon, impulsive and vacil- 
lating; and Jesus gave him the new name ere he had 
earned it, that it might be an incentive to him, reininding 
him of his destiny and inciting him to achieve it. In 
after days, w^henever he displayed any weakness, Jesus 
would pointedly address him by the old name, thus 
gently warning him that he should not fall from grace 
(cf. Lk 22\ Mk 14” Jn 21i5-”). 

Presently the Lord began His ministry at Capernaum, 
and among His first acts was the calling of four of the 
men who had believed in Him to abandon their worldly 
employments and attach themselves to Him, following 
Him whithersoever He went (Mt 4*«-22=Mk lis-zo^ 
Lk 5^-11). Thus he began the formation of the Apostle- 
band. The four were James and John, Simon and 
Andrew. They were busy with their boats and nets, 
and He called them to become ‘ fishers of men.’ It was 
the begmnmg of the second year of Jesus’ ministry ere 
He had chosen all the Twelve; and then He ordained 
them to their mission, arranging them in pairs for 
mutual assistance (Mk 6’), and coupling Simon Peter 
and Andrew (Mt lO®). 

The distinction of Peter lies less in the qualities of his 
mind than in those of his heart. He was impulsive, ‘ ever 
ardent, ever leaping before his fellows* (Chrysostom), 
and often speaking unadvisedly and incurring rebuke. 
This, however, was only the weakness of his strength, 
and it was the concomitant of a warm and generous 
affection. If John, says St. Augustine, was the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, Peter was the disciple who loved 
Jesus. This quality appeared on several remarkable 
occasions. (1) In the synagogue of Capernaum, after the 
feeding of the five thousand at Bethsaida, Jesus delivered 
His discourse on the Bread of Life, full of hard sayings 
designed to test the faith of His disciples by shattering 
their Jewish dream of a worldly Messiah, a temporal King 
of Israel, a restorer of the ancient monarchy (Jn 6»*«®). 
Many were offended, and ‘went back and walked no 
more with him.' Even the Twelve were discomfited. 
‘Would ye also go away?’ He asked; and it was 
Simon Peter, ‘ the mouth of the Apostles’ (Chrysostom), 
who answered, assuring Him of their loyalty (vv.w-»»). 
(2) During the season of retirement at Caesarea Philippi 
in the last year of His mmistry, Jesus, anxious to 
ascertain whether their faith in His Messiahship had 
stood the strain of disillusionment, whether they still 
regarded Him as the Messiah, though He was not the 
sort of Messiah they had expected, put to the Twelve the 
question: ‘Who do ye say that I am?’ Again it was 
Peter who answered promptly and firmly: ‘ Thou art the 
Christ,’ filling the Lord’s heart with exultant rapture, 
and proving that he had indeed earned his new name 
Peter, the rock on which Jesus would build His Church, 
the first stone of that living temple. Presently J esus told 
them of His approaching Passion, and again it was Peter 
who gave expression to the horror of the Twelve: ‘Be 
it far from thee, Lord; this shall never be unto thee.’ 
Even here it was love that spoke. The Sinaitic Palimpsest 
reads: ‘Then Simon Cephas, as though he pitied Him, 
said to Him, “Be it far from Thee’” (Mt 16«’a“Mk8«-» 
“Lk 9i»-^*), (3) A week later Jesus went up to the 
Mount with Peter, James, and John, and ‘was trans- 
figured before them,’ communing with Moses and Elijahs 
who ‘appeared in glory’ (Mt 17^-* “Mk 92-8“Lk 9**‘«). 
Though awe-stricken, Peter spoke; ‘Lord, it is good for 
us to be here; If thou wilt, I wifi make here three 
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tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one 
for Elijah' (Mt 17< RV). It was a foolish and incon- 
biderate speech (Mk 9«, Lk yet it breathed a spirit of 
tender affection His idea was. ‘ Why return to the un- 
grateful multitude and tlie malignant rulers? Why go 
to Jerusalem and <lie? Stay here always in this holy 
fellowship.’ (4) When Jesus washed the disciple.s’ feet 
m the Upper Room, it was Peter who protested (Jn 
He could not bear that the blessed Lord ssliouid perform 
that menial ofTice on him (5) At the arrest in Geth- 
semane, it W'as Peter who, seeing Jesus in the grasp of tlie 
soldiers, drew his sword and cut off the ear of Malchus 
(Jn lSi« H). 

The blot on P<*ter’s life-story is his repeated denial of 
Jesus in the courtyard of the high priest’s palace 
(Jn 18‘2-i7; cf. Mt 2669-73 = Mk 1466-72 =Lk 2234-62). 
It was a terrible disloyalty, yet not without extenuations. 
(1) The situation was a trying one. It was dangerous 
just then to be associated with Jesus, and Peter’s 
e.xcitable and impetuous nature was prone to panic. (2) 
It was his devotion to Jesus that exposed him to the 
temptation. He and John were the only two w'ho 
rallied from the panic in Gethsemane (Mt 26=6i*) and 
followed their captive Lord (Jn IS^^; cf. Mt 2638 *Mk 
1434 =Lk 2234). (3) If he sinned greatly, he sincerely 
repented (Mt 2673 - Mk 1472 =Lk 22^^) A look of that 
dear face sufficed to break his heart (Lk 2264). (4) ug 
was completely forgiven. On the day of t he Resurrection 
Jesus appeared to him (Lk 2434, 1 Cq IS'O What 
happened during this interview is unrecorded, doubtless 
because it was too sacred to be divulged, but it would 
certainly be a scene of confession and forgiveness The 
Lord had all the while had His faithless disciple in His 
thoughts, knowing his distress of mind (cf. Mk 167); 
and He had that solitary interview with him on purpose 
to reassure him. 

At the subsequent appearance by the Lake of Galilee 
(Jn 21) Peter played a prominent part On discovermg 
that the stranger on the beach was Jesus, impatient to 
reach his Master, he sprang overboard and swam ashore 
(cf. his action m Mt 1428-31). And presently Jesus 
charged him to make good his protestation of love by 
diligent care of the dock for which He, the Good Shepherd, 
had died. ‘Be it the office of love to feed the Lord’s 
flock, if It was an evidence of fear to deny the Shepherd’ 
(Augustine). Jesus was not upbraiding Peter. On the 
contrary. He was publishing to the company His forgive- 
ness of the erring Apostle and His confidence in him for 
the future. 

Peter figures conspicuously in the history of the 
Apostolic Church. He was recognized as the leader. 
It was on his motion that a successor was appointed to 
Judas bet'ween the Ascension and Pentecost (Ac 
his impetuosity appearing in this precipitate action 
(see Matthias); and it was he who acted as spokesman 
on the day of Pentecost (244ff ). He wrought miracles 
m the name of Jesus <3. o*® 932*42); he fearlessly 
confessed Jesus, setting the rulers at naught (44-43); as 
head of the Church, he exposed and punished sin (54-»4 
844-24); he suffered imprisonment and scourging (547-42 
124 - 42 ), 

The persecution consequent on the martyrdom of 
Stephen, by scattering the believers, inaugurated a fresh 
development of Christianity, involving a bitter contro- 
versy. The refugees preached wherever they went, and 
thus arose the question, on what terms the Gentiles 
should be received into the Church. Must they become 
Jews and observe the rites of the Mosaic Law? In this 
controversy Peter acted wisely and generously. Being 
deputed with John to examine into it, he approved 
Philip’s work among the hated Samaritans, and invoked 
the Holy Spirit upon his converts, and before returning to 
Jerusalem made a missionary tour among the villages of 
Samaria (Ac 84-23), His Jewish prejudice was thoroughly 
conquered by his vision at Joppa and the conversion 
of Cornelius and his company at Caesarea; and, when 
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taken to task by the Judaistic party at Jerusalem 
for associating with uncircumcised Gentiles, he vindi- 
cated his action and gained the approval of the Church 
( 10 - 1149 ). 

The controversy became acute when the Judaizers, 
taking alarm at the missionary activity of Paul and 
Barnabas, went to Antioch and insisted on the converts 
there being circumcised. The question was referred to a 
council of the Church at Jerusalem; and Peter spoke so 
well on behalf of Christian liberty that it was resolved, on 
the motion of James, the Lord’s brother, that the work 
of Paul and Barnabas should be approved, and that 
nothing should be required of the Gentiles beyond 
abstinence from things sacrificed to idols, blood, things 
strangled, and fornication (Ac 154-29, cf. Gal 24-4t>). 
By and by Peter visited Antioch, and, though adher- 
ing to the decision at the outset, he was presently 
intimidated by certain Judaizers, and, together with 
Barnabas, separated himself from the Gentiles as 
unclean, and would not eat with them, incurring an 
indignant and apparently effective rebuke from Paul 
(Gal 244-24). 

There are copious traditions about Peter Suffice it 
to mention that he is said to have gone to Rome 
[which IS quite possible] and laboured there for 25 
years [utterly impossible], and to have been crucified 
(cf. Jn 2148 19) in the last year of Nero’s reign (a d. 68); 
being at his own request nailed to the cross head down- 
wards, since he deemed himself unworthy to be crucified 
in the same manner as his Lord. According to the 
ancient and credible testimony of Papias of Hierapolis, 
a hearer of St John at Ephesus, our Second Gospel is 
based upon information derived from Peter. Mark had 
been Peter’s companion, and heard his teaching and 
took notes of it. From these he composed his Gospel. 
He wrote it, Jerome says, at the request of the brethren 
at Rome W'hen he was there with Peter; and on hearing 
It Peter approved it and authorized its use by the 
Church. David Smith. 

PETER, FIRST EPISTLE OP.— No Epistle of the 
NT has caught more of the spirit of Jesus than 1 Peter. 
Imbued with a strong love for the risen Christ, and a 
profound conviction of the truth of the gospel as estab- 
lished in the world by the life, death, and resurrection 
of the Messiah, the author delineates a rich Christian 
life on the basis of these evangelical facts. 

1. Contents. — 

I. Thanksgiving and exh<yrtation in vi&k/ of (he Christian 

salvation, 13-24°. 

(i.) The glorious character of the Christian salvation, 
13 - 42 . 

(o) A sure inheritance, w 3-5. To God our Father 
is ascribed all praise, because by raising Jesus 
Christ from the dead He has begotten us into 
a living hope certain to be soon realized. 

(5) A present joy, notwithstanding manifold trials, 
Suffering refine faith as fire does mid, 
and even now the unseen Christ is an object 
of unspeakable joy, and gives a foretaste of 
full salvation. 

(c) The fulfilment of the promises made to the proph- 
ets, and a wonder even to angels, w.4°-42. 

(ii.) Exhortation to realize this hope in a holy life as 
•members of a Divine brotherhood, 143-24°. 

(o) The holy and absolutely just Father requires 
filial obedience, w 48-47. 

(5) To redeem us from sin the eternal and spotless 
Messiah was slain, and bv His resurrection has 
awakened us to true faith in God. It is in the 
Holy God thus revealed that all your faith and 
hope rest, vv.48-2i. 

(c) The family of God, begotten of the imperishable 
seed of the gospel, must obey the truth with 
sincere mutual love and grow into maturity. As 
living stones built into the living but once rejected 
Christ, they form a spiritual temple and also a 
holy priesthood to offer spiritual sacrifices to 
God. They have become the new Israel, the 
people of God, 122-210, 
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\ r. The behaviouT of the Christian in the world and in the 

brotherhood, 

It must be pure and honourable in the midst of the 
heathen, 2“ 

(а) Though free servants of God, Christians must 

u earthly government, and observe 

their duties to all men in their several stations, 

W.13-17. 

(б) Slaves^ must be obedient even to harsh masters, 

showing their possession of Divine grace and 
their discipleship to Jesus, by endunng suffering 
like Him whose unmerited death has brought 
us salvation, wJ8-25. 

(c) Wives are to exercise a quiet and gentle spirit, 
uke true mothers in Israel, submitting to their 
h^bands, in the hope that if they are heathen 
they la^y be vron to the faith by their Christian 
life. Likewise husbands must honour their 
wives as equally with themselves heirs of life, 
3 ^*^. 

Cd) The duty of a peaceful and kindly life to strengthen 
the unity within the brotherhood, vv.®-^^. 

III. The iLses of suffering, 

(a) Suffering cannot really harm one who has Christ 
in his neart; nay, gentle steadfastness under 
persecution may, like our Master’s, win over 
others to God, 

Digr^sion. Quickened in spirit by death, Christ 
carried the gospel to the godless world that perished 
in the Flood, through which Noah and his family 
were^ saved, a type of the Christian who in his 
baptism asks God for a good conscience, and is 
cleansed through the risen Christ now triumphant 
over all His enemies, w. 18 - 22 . 

(jb) Suffering delivers us from our sinful life. Though 
your former heathen comrades revile you for 
abandoning their hfe of sensuality, you must 
have done with them and leave them to the 
just Judge of all, 4^-®. 

Digression. In the short time that remains until the 
return of the Lord, Christians should live a life 
of self-control, exercising brotherly love, hospitality, 
and spiritual gifts, 4^-1^ 

(c) Your sufferings are not unique, but become a 
blessing if they are the result of fidelity to your 
Christian profession, and not of evil conduct. 
They are a sign that judgment is near, which 
you may await in a life of well-doing, trusting 
your faithful Creator, 

IV, Miscellaneous admce, 5^*“. 

(a) Counsel to elder of the Church, and to the younger 
men, 5^-®. 

(5) Exhortation to resignation, watchfulness, and 
trust in the midst of the terrible sufferings that 
are being endured by the brotherhood every- 
where, vv.«-^^ 

(c) Personal greetings, vv.i2-«. 

2. Readers. — Of the provinces in which the readers 
lived, Galatia and Asia were evangelized by St, Paul, 
but nothing is known of the evangelization of the rest, 
nor does the letter assume that St. Peter had any share 
in it. At first sight it would appear that the readers 
were Jewish Christians, as some scholars hold that 
they were, but the body of the Epistle clearly shows 
that the prevailing element was Gentile, and the words 
of 11 are to be taken figuratively of the sojourn of the 
Chnstian as a resident alien on earth, absent from 
his heavenly fatherland (2®- Doubtless, how- 

ever, very many who had been Jews were found in all 
the Churches of the large cities. The former life of the 
readers, on the average low level of Asia Minor, had been 
given over to the vices of the flesh; perhaps, indeed, 
their past conduct was the source from which the cnminal 
charges were brought against them afterwards as 
Christians (2i® 4“- “). The Churches were suffering 
severely, though there does not seem to have been an 
official persecution, or a systematic attempt at exter- 
mination, for it is assumed that most will remain until 
the Parousia (45^). So severe was their suffering, that 
only the strong arm of God could protect them in their 
temptation 4“ 5®). Christians are easily con- 
founded with criminals (21*- « “ 3w- 41s. 19)^ 

slaves suffer at the hands of their masters, wives from 
their husbands, but their experience was of the same 
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character as that of the Christian brotherhood through- 
out the world (5®). The Churches are 'islands in an 
ocean of heathenism.' 

3. Purpose.— This letter is an encouragement to 
readers w'ho are in danger of lapsing, through suffering, 
into the unholy life of their neighbours. By recalling 
the fact of the resurrection of Christ, and by an appeal 
to the example of His remedial sufferings, the author 
seeks to awaken their faith and hope in God. They are 
urged to sustain their moral life in the exercise of a 
calm and sober confidence in the grace of God soon 
to be revealed more fully 4^ 5*-^®), and to commend 
their gospel to the heathen world by their lives of good- 
ness, entrusting themselves in well-doing to a faithful 
Creator (4i9). 

4. Teaching. — (a) Doctrine . — Faith in God as the 

holy Father and faithful Creator is built upon the solid 
facts of the gospel, — in particular, the life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ the eternal Messiah The 

life of Jesus Christ has made an ineffaceable impression 
upon the author. He w'as spotless, the perfect pattern 
for men, but also the Messiah, who as the Servant of 
the Lord has by His death ransomed a new people and 
ratified a new covenant (1= 222-24). By His res- 

urrection He has been exalted to God’s right hand, 
and will soon return to unveil further glories (1“ 322). 
The most probable interpretation of is that Christ 
went, during the period between His death and resurrec- 
tion, to the abode of the dead, and, having preached 
His gospel to those who had been the w’lcked ante- 
diluvian world, has made it of universal efficacy (cf. 
Eph 4®-49). In this life Christ becomes an object of 
inexpressible joy to believers on wrhom the Spirit has 
been poured forth (I® » 12). Peter does not regard the 
Spirit as the source of Chnstian virtues, but as the 
pledge of our future inheritance, as well as of present 
Divine grace manifested in the ability to endure suffering 
(41®). This Spirit w'as also identified wdth the pre- 
existent Messiah, and w’as the means of His persistence 
through death (Pi i® 4“). By the Spirit the 
brethren are also consecrated in a new covenant to 
Jehovah, thereby receiving the fulfilment of the promise 
of the Messianic age (I®). The risen Christ has become 
the object of the believer’s utter love and devotion, 
and has begotten in him the living hope of an eternal 
inheritance. 

(b) The Christian life . — At baptism the believer has 
his conscience cleansed through the risen Christ; and 
the new life springing from the seed of the word of 
God planted in the heart grows by feeding upon that 
word. Holiness is its quality, involving obedience 
to the truth, freedom from fleshly lusts, self-control 
under suffering, j'oy in a present salvation, and hope 
of life in the incorruptible inheritance. Faith is the 
act whereby the believer, realizing the worth of the 
unseen world through the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
puts complete trust in God. With Christ, the living 
stone, Christians form the new temple in which the 
brethren are a royal priesthood. They are the true 
Israel, a brotherhood which is God's home on earth. 
The Christian is a pilgrim on earth, his life one of love 
to the brethren and of gentle endurance towards the 
unbeliever, whom he seeks to win to the gospel, while he 
stands ready girt for his Master's coming (l^® S®-ii). 

6. Literary afianities.— (o) The OT.— This Epistle is 
greatly indebted to the LXX, especially to the Psalms 
and to Isaiah, whose teaching as to the holiness of God 
and the redemptive efficacy of the sufferings of the 
Servant of the Lord is echoed (IP Is 523 53; 1 p 
124. 25, Is 406ff.; 1 P 2«ff , Is 28«, Ps IIS®®; 1 P 22iff ; 
Is 63; 1 P , Ps 3442® ). Proverbs also is used 

(1 P 217, Pr 2421; 1 P 4®, Pr IQi®; 1 P 41®, Pr liai; 1 P 
5®, Pr 3M). 

(6) Book of Enoch . — An acquaintance with this 
pseudepigraphic book may be traced in 1 P 3*®- *®. 
Cf. Enoch Iffi- 5- »• w 641- *• 69®®. 
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(c) The —While the Epistle affords no proof 

of acquaintance with our Gospels, it contains many 
suggestions of the life and teachings of Jesus. Peter 
claims to have been a witness of the sufferings and the 
glory of Jesus (5»), which may refer both to the Trans- 
figuration and to the appearances of the risen Christ. 
Christ IS set forth as the example for the sufferer, as 
though His silent endurance of reviling and the agony 
of the sinless One had been indelibly impressed on 
the author’s memory; and, as in the Synoptics, Jesus 
Christ fulfils the prophecy of the Suffering Servant. 
The great command of Jesus to His disciples to renounce 
the world, take up the cross and follow Him, seems to 
re-echo in this Epistle; as Jesus pronounced blessings 
on those who were persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
so does Peter (3‘* 4^*), and other words from the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mt 6=®) seem to speak in 2** 

313.1a 56. The parable of the Sower may have supplied 
the figure of ; the lesson of the tribute money 
may underlie 2i3 «; and Christ’s utterance of doom 
on apostate Israel, especially the parable of Mk 12^*12, 
probably suggested the thought of 25-^®. That the 
Kingdom of God, so common in the teaching of Jesus, 
is not referred to, may be due to the fact that the term 
had no worthy association for the readers. They had 
learned to call God ‘Father,’ not ‘King.’ 

(d) Acts . — There are similarities with Peter’s speeches 

in Acts, e g , the witness of the prophets to the Messiah; 
Jesus Christ as the Suffering Servant whose death was 
foreknown to God, and was endured for our sins; His 
exaltation and near return to judge the living and the 
dead (Ac 223* ^ “ 10*2- «). cf. also 1 P 320 

with Ac 312-21. 

(c) The Pauline Epistles.— A comparison of Romans 
with this Epistle reveals striking resemblances between 
them (1 P 1“. Ro 12®; 1 P 122, Ro 129; 1 p 2®, Ro I2i; 
1 P 2«-«- i«, Ro 9“ « »; 1 P 213-17, Rq 13i- » ® 

1 P 3« Ro 121*; 1 p 47.11^ Ro 12* ®), so close, indeed, 
in 1 P 2* and Ro 9*2, that it is all but certain that one 
Epistle was knowm to the writer of the other; and 
Romans must have been the earlier. The more or less 
obvious relations of Ephesians with 1 Peter (IP I*-*- *, 

Eph 13-14; 1 p 112, Eph 35- i«; 1 P 24-«, Eph 2i8-22; 
1 P 218. Eph 6*; 1 P 31-7, Eph 522-33; 1 p 322, Eph 120-22) 
justify the opinion that ‘the authors of both letters 
breathed the same atmosphere’ (v. Soden). 

(f) Hebrews . — Many close verbal parallels are found 
between these Epistles, and their leading religious 
conceptions are similar. Both have the same view of 
faith, of Jesus Christ as an example, and as the One 
who introduces the believer to God, of His death as the 
sacrifice ratifying the new covenant and taking away 
sin. Similar stress is laid on hope and obedience; 
the fortunes of old Israel are employed m both to illus- 
trate the demand for faith on the part of new Israel, 
and a similar use is made of the sufferings of the readers, 
a. 1 P 18, He 111; 1 P 120, He 9“; 1 P 221-23, He 12i-3; 
1 P 413 51, He n» 1313; 1 p 411, He 1321; 1 P51®, He 1321. 
Though direct literary relationship between the two 
Epistles cannot be affirmed, the authors may have been 
close friends, and the readers were perhaps similarly 
situated. 

(g) James . — A comparison of 1 P H, Ja li; 1 P l«f , 
Ja 1*1 ; 1 P 123-21, Ja 111-2*; 1 p 56f , ja 4»s. la— proves 
close relationship, but the priority can be determined 
only on the basis of the date of James. 

6, Authorship. — According to the present greeting, 
this Epistle was written by the Apostle Peter, and this 
is supported by very strong tradition. Polycarp is the 
earliest writer who indubitably quotes the Epistle, 
though it was probably familiar to Barnabas, Geraent 
of Rome, Papias, and perhaps Ignatius. Basilides 
seems to have known it, and it was rejected by Marcion 
on doctrinal grounds. It is first quoted as Peter’s by 
Irenffius and Tertullian, and is frequently used by 
Oement of Alexandria. Its omission from the Mura- 
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torian Fragment is not significant; it is contained in 
the oldest versions, and Eusebius, in full agreement 
with what we know of early Christian literature, places 
it among the books which the Church accepted without 
hesitation. In the Apostolic Fathers, e.g., it is as well 
attested as Galatians or Ephesians, Harnack suggests 
that the opening and closing verses were later additions, 
and that Polycarp did not regard the letter as Peter’s; 
but this hypothesis is utterly without textual support, 
and both paragraphs are fitted compactly into the 
Epistle. The chief objections to the Petrine authorship 
are— (1) the Epistle is said to be so saturated with 
Pauline ideas that it could not have been written by the 
Apostle Peter; (2) the readers are Gentile Christians 
living within territory evangelized by Paul, in which 
Peter would have been trespassing on the Gentiles 
(Gal 29); (3) there is a lack of personal reminiscences 
of the life of Jesus that would be strange in Peter; 
(4) the use of good Greek and of the LXX would be 
remarkable in a Galiltean fisherman, (5) the persecution 
referred to in ch. 4 is said to be historically impossible 
until after the death of Peter. 

In answer to (3) reference may be made to 6 (c). 
(4) is too conjectural to be serious, for ‘there is not 
the slightest presumption against the use of Greek in 
writings purporting to emanate from the circle of the 
first believers. They would write as men who had used 
the language from boyhood ’ ( J. H. Moulton) . Silyanus 
also may have had a large share in the composition of 
the Epistle. The difficulty of (5) is removed if, as we 
have seen to be probable, no official Imperial persecution 
is involved. Little is known of its beginnings in the 
pro\inces, though from Acts we learn that the Jews 
soon stirred up hostility against the Christians. Rome 
is called Babylon, the idolatrous oppressor of the true 
Israel. This might have happened whenever the 
Christians began to realize the awakemng hatred of 
the wicked city, mistress of an empire ruled by a deified 
Nero, even before the persecution of 64 a d. Un- 
doubtedly there is a close relationship between this 
Epistle and Paul’s Epistles, closer in thought than in 
vocabulary. Probably the approximation is nearest 
in the treatment of morals, as, e.p., marriage, slavery, 
obedience to civil rulers; and how much of this was 
common Christian belief and practice. It is, however, 
striking that m an Epistle so indebted to the Romans 
the legalistic controversy is passed by, while a different 
view of righteousness, a change of emphasis as to the 
import of Christ’s death, and a dissimilar conception, 
of the work of the Spirit are manifest. Nor does the 
Ephesian idea of the Church appeal to this author. He 
cannot be called a Paulmist. He has been nurtured 
on prophetic, rather than on Pharisaic, ideals. Doubt- 
less St. Paul, a broadly educated Jew, a Roman citizen, 
and a man of massive intellect and penetrating insight, 
influenced St. Peter. This much may be inferred from 
Gal 2^*-i7. On the other hand, St. Paul did not resent 
St. Peter’s visit to Antioch in (>al 2^K Why should not 
St. Peter, many years later, have written to Churches 
some of which at least seem not to have been evangelized 
by St. Paul? But greatly as St, Peter may have been 
impressed by St. Paul’s masterful construction ^ of 
Christian thought, his character must have been im- 
measurably more moulded by Jesus, while his own 
strong temperament, responsive to the prophetic side of 
his people’s religion, would change little with the years. 
It is precisely the ground-tone of the Epistle — in harmony 
with the spirit of OT prophecy and of the Jesus of the 
Synoptic Gospels —that makes its Petrine authorship 
so reasonable. 

7. Date. — The belief that St. Peter died in Rome 
is supported by a very strong chain of evidence, being 
deducible from Gement of Rome, Ignatius, Papias; 
and it is held by Dionysius of Corinth, Irenasus, Ter- 
tullian, and Gement of Alexandria. Unless St. Peter 
had been definitely associated with Rome, it is difficult 
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to understand how he supplanted St P*iul so soon m 
the capital as the chief Apostle Evidently the tradi- 
tion of a 25 years’ episcopate has no lustoncal basis, 
but St. Peter probably came to Rom(‘ after St Paul, 
and died perhaps in the Neronian persecution of 64, 
or possibly later. It is m the highest degiee probable 
that St. Peter wrote this Epistle from Rome before 
A.D. 64. R. A. Falconer. 

peter, second epistle of.— T his Epistle cannot 
rank with 1 Peter as a Christian classic, indeed, very 
many would agree with Julicher that ‘2 Peter is not 
only the latest document of the NT, but also the least 
deserving of a place in the canon.’ Nevertheless, it strikes 
a pure Christian note in its passion for righteousness. 

1. Contents. — 

(i.) Greeting and exhortaiion, li*“. The Epistle opens 
with a salutation from Simon Peter to readers -who, through 
the nghteousness of God, have been admitted to the full 
privileges of the Apostolic faith. His prayer for increased 
blessing upon them, through the knowledge of God and Jesus 
our Lord, is based on the fact that by the revelation of 
His glorious excellence His Divine power has made a godly 
life possible for us, and has given nch promises of our ulti- 
mately sharing His nature, when we have escaped from 
this present world perishing in its lust (w.i-*). They are 
therefore urged toenrich their characterwithvirtues,because 
only from such a soil will a full knowledge of Jesus Christ 
grow; and entrance into His eternal Kingdom depends 
upon forgiveness of sins, and the zealous effort of the believer 
to make the gospel call effective by a life of virtue 

(ii ) The sure witness to the gospel, xhe Apostle 

will hold himself in readiness to remind his readers of the 
truth; and since his death may be sudden, he will endeavour 
to leave them a trustworthy memorial of his teaching; for, 
unlike the false teachers, Peter was an eye-witness com- 
petent to set forth the power and the return of the Lord, 
having seen the Transhguration on the Holy Mount. He 
also heard the Divine voice that confirmed prophecy, to 
which they must pay heed, since it was given by the Spint; 
but prophecy having such an origin can be interpreted 
only Dy the voice of God, not by private opinion. 

(lii .) The false teachers, ch. 2. An invasion of false teachers 
is foretold. These men will subvert the gospel of redemption 
from sin, and cause apostasy in the Church. But theirdoom 
at the hand of a righteous God. is no less certain than that of 
the angels who sinned, or the antediluvian world, or Sodom 
and Gomorrah; though now also, as then, the few righteous 
will escape (w.^-®) . Sensual, irreverent, brutish, and ignorant 
of spiritual things, they destroy even the sacred Christian 
feasts by their revelry, and, hke Balaam, seek^ for their 
selfish purposes, to lead their victims mto fornication, delud- 
ing recently converted believers with a false doctrine of 
freedom. Had these apostates never known the truth, it 
would have been better for them 

(iv.)Warni7igagai7isi scepticism as to the retumof iheLord, 
ch. 3 He reminds his readers that it was foretold as a sign of 
the end that mockers would deny that the Lord will return, 
but that both the prophets and the Lord proclaimed a day 
of Final Judgment The memory of the Flood should be 
a warning to the scoffers God’s delay is intended 

to give opportimity for repentance, and His purposes, thougji 
slowly maturing, will be brought to pass without warning; 
but the Day may be hastened by holy living and godliness. 
This is the teaching also of Paul, whose gospel of grace some 
are seeldng to distort into licence. Safety lies in watchful- 
ness and in growth in the grace and knowledge of iJesus 
Christ (w. 8-18). 

2. Situation of the readers. — Were it not that 2 P3^ 
seems to refer to 1 Peter, no definite information would 
be found in this letter as to the locality of the readers. 
It appears to be an Epistle designed to counteract a par- 
ticular error affecting a district rather than one Church. 
It may be inferred that the readers were Gentiles (1»), and 
were being misled by distortions of the Pauline doctrine 
of grace (3^8 though the Churches were undisturbed 
by any echoes of the Jewish-Christian controversy. 
Indifference to Christian morality, inducing a dulled 
spiritual sense, has made them liable to apostasy under 
the influence of false teachers who are about to invade 
the Churches. Some are already at work among them 
(21S-18). They seem to have taken advantage of the 
privilege of porphecy to spread their libertinism, and to 
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have turned the sacred love-feasts into bestial carousals, 
holding out, especially to recent converts, the distorted 
promise of Chiistain freedom They satisfied their own 
avarice and lust, and scoffed at moral responsibility, 
teaching, it would appear, that there is no resurrection 
of the body or judgment to come, by playing upon 
the deferred Christian hope of the Return of the Lord. 
Apparently they were all of one type, and so wicked as 
to be compared with the worst sinners of the OT 
(24 5 6. IS), There is no evidence of any speculative 
system like those of the 2nd cent. Gnosticism, but there 
are features in common with the practices of the 
Nicolaitans of the Churches of Pergamum and Thyatira 
(Rev 213-24), though no mention is made of idolatry. A 
greater affinity may be traced with the Sadducaic spirit 
of portions of the Jewish and semi-pagan world, where 
scepticism as to spiritual realities went hand in hand with 
practical immorality. The cities of Syria or Samaria 
would be a not improbable situation for the readers of 
2 Peter. 

3. Purpose of the Epistle. — It is a mistake to confine 
the purpose of 2 Peter to the refutation of one error, 
as, e.g., the denial of the Parousia. It is a loud appeal 
for godly living and faith in the affirmations of the gospel. 
Scripture, and the Christian conscience. God’s promises 
of mercy and threatenmgs of j'udgment are Yea and 
Amen. The writer aims to impress on his readers: 
(1) that saving knowledge of Jesus Christ is granted 
only to the virtuous heart; (2) that Jesus Christ is a 
present power for a godly life, and is certain to return 
for j’udgment; (3) the hideous character of the false 
teachers and the self-evident doom of themselves and 
their victims; (4) that delay in the Return of the Lord 
must be used for repentance, for that Day will surely 
come. 

4. Literary aflSnities. — (a) The OT, — ^Though the 
direct quotations are few (Ps 90^ in 3® and probably 
Pr 26^ in with reminiscences of Is Z4* in 31*, and 
Is 66^^ 6622 in 313), the real mdebtedness of 2 Pet. to 
the OT is very great in the historical examples of ch. 2, 
and in the view of Creation, the Flood, and the Day of 
the Lord (3®- «• D. The influence of Isaiah is manifest 
(cf. Is 13»-i8 34< 51« 66«f- with 2 P 37* i®); and the use 
of Proverbs may perhaps be seen in 2 P 2^^ (Pr 10‘i 21® 
25W) and in 2 P 221 (Pr 1228 ign. a). 

(6) Book of Enoch. — It cannot be doubted that 
Enoch 91 10<-« 181^21 has influenced 2 P 2®* 

(c) The Gospels. — The most obvious references are in 
2 p 115-18, which agrees fundamentally, though not 
precisely, with the Synoptic narratives of the Trans- 
figuration, and in which seems to point to the 
incident in Jn 21^8. i#. xhe Synoptic eschatology also, 
along with OT prophecy, has influenced 2 Peter (cf, 
Mk 13«* 26. 26 a (} and 2 P 3i®‘i2; Mt I928 25«. Lk 
2126-28 and 2 P 3« «). Mt ll®’* 29 || and the parable 
of the Sower (Lk 8^®* “) throw much light on 2 P I*-*; 
and Mt 12®* 29 on 2 P 2i»-2i. 

id) The Pauline Epistles. — Of these there are very few 
traces, though 2 P may be compared with 2 Co 5^; 
2 P 2» with Ro 618; 2 P 3w with 1 Th 3w S®, and 
2 P 3“ with Ro 2® 922. There are verbal similarities 
with the Pastoral Epistles, but probably they do not 
involve anything more than a wide-spread similar atmos- 
phere. According to the author seems to know 
all St. Paul’s correspondence, but he shows astonishingly 
little evidence of its influence. 

ie) Jude. — One of these Epistles must have been 
used by the author of the other, but there is great 
diversity of opinion as to the priority, the prevailing 
view at present being apparently in favour of the priority 
of Jude, though Zahn and Bigg are strong advocates of 
2 Peter. The question is really indeterminable, and, 
apart from the external testimony of the one to the 
other, has little bearing on the authorship. 

(f) 1 Peter. — (i.) Differences. These are many and 
serious. 1 Peter is written in fluent Hellenistic Greek 
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while the style of 2 Peter is almost pseudo-literary, and 
its words are often quite uncommon. 1 Peter quotes 
hugely from the LXX, the use of which can hardly be 
detected in 2 Peter. The Divine names are different, 
and different conceptions of Christ’s woik and of the 
Christian life are emphasized — in 1 Peter Jesus is the 
Messiah whose sufferings, death, and resurrection are 
the leading motives for the Christian life; in 2 Peter 
Christ IS ‘Saviour,’ wdio brings power for a godly life 
to all who have knowledge of Hun. Hope and joy 
are the notes of 1 Peter, which was written to readers 
Vr’ho are buoyed up in sutfering by faith in and love to 
their risen Lord. In 2 Peter false teaching instead of 
persecution is a source of danger; knowledge takes the 
place of hope, and piety that of holiness. 

(11.) Reaemblatices [cf. (i.)]. — These are manifold and 
striking. Both Epistles are influenced greatly by Isaiah 
and in some measure by Proverbs and Enoch. Both teach 
that Jesus Christ is progressively revealed to the believer, 
the Parousia being the fulfilment of the Transfiguration 
or the Resurrection (1 P 4^3 oS 2 P 13 < le). Both 
emphasize the fact of the Parousia and of Divine judg- 
ment; Noah and the Flood are used as examples in 
both. A similar conception of the Holy Spirit, unique 
in the NT, is found in 1 P and 2 P In both 

the Christian life is regarded as a growth from seed 
(1 P 123, 2 P 1® 2^^); obedience to the truth, emphasized 
in 1 P 122 and 2 P 22* 2i, brings the favourite virtue of 
steadfastness (1 P 2® 2 P The law of holy 

living confers true freedom (1 P w 2 P 2^^ 
3^^ The virtues of 2 P P*’ are paralleled in 1 Peter, 
being those of a gentle, orderly, patient, kindly life of 
goodness; and in both the Christian life is regarded as a 
pilgrimage to an eternal inheritance] (1 P 2 P 

111 18. U). 

5. Testimony of later Christian Literature . — Until the 
3rd cent, the traces of 2 Peter are very few. It was 
evidently known to the author of the Apocalypse of 
Peter (c. 150 a.d.), though this is questioned without 
sufficient reason by some scholars. The first certain 
quotation is found m Firmilian of C®sarea in Cappadocia 
(c. 250); probably it was used by Clement of Alexandria; 
and Origen knew it, but doubted its genuineness. While 
Eusebius himself did not accept the Epistle, he placed 
it, in deference to general opinion, among the ‘ disputed’ 
books. It is not referred to by the scholars of Antioch, 
nor is it in the Peshitta, the common version of the 
Syrian Church. The oldest Latin versions also seem 
not to have contained it; possibly it was absent from 
the original of Codex B, but it is found in the Egyptian 
versions. Jerome, and afterwards Erasmus and Calvin, 
harboured doubts about its genumeness. 

6. Authorship. — It will have been evident that there 
is much in this Epistle to justify the doubt as to its 
genuineness which has been entertained by many of 
the greatest Christian teachers from the early centuries; 
and recent scholarship has not yet relieved the diffi- 
culties in the way of accepting the Petrine authorship. 
They are (1) the remarkable divergence from the First 
Epistle, which seems to be too radical to be explained by 
the emplojonent of different amanuenses; (2) the inferior 
style of the Epistle, its lack of restraint and its discon- 
tinuity, notably in 1^2-21 and ch. 2; (3) the absence of 
an early Christian atmosphere, together with a tone of 
disappointment because the promise of Christ to return 
has been long deferred (S**-); (4) the appeal to the 
three authorities of the primitive Catholic Church — 
the Prophets, the Lord, and the Apostles (112-21 32); (5) 
the reference to St. Paul's letters as ‘Scripture’; (6) the 
extremely meagre external evidence. 

Of these difficulties the gravest are (1) and (6). It 
is almost impossible to hold that the author of 1 Peter 
could have described his letter in the words of 2 P 31, 
and have regarded 2 Peter as a sequel to the same 
readers. It has, however, been suggested that 2 Peter 
was written earlier than 3 Peter, and that the Epistles 1 
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were composed by different amanuenses for different 
readers. But this hypothesis has not met with much 
favour The insufficient witness is also serious, and 
though singly the other difficulties may be removed, their 
cumulative effect is too much for a letter already heavily 
burdened. But if the evidence is against direct Petnne 
authorship, is the book to be summarily banished into 
the middle of the 2nd cent, as entiiely pseudonymous? 
Probably not. (1) There are no features of the Epistle 
which necessarily extrude it from the 1st century. 
Doubts as to the Parousia and similar false teaching 
were not unknown in the Apostolic age, and some of 
the most distinctive features of the 2nd cent., such as 
developed Gnosticism and Chiliasm, are conspicuous by 
their absence. Also the reference to St. Paul’s letters 
as ‘Scnptuie’ is not decisive, for in view of the insist- 
ence upon ‘written prophecy’ and its origin (1^2*21) it 
IS doubtful whether St. Paul is ranked with the OT 
prophets. But in any case, by the time of 1 Clement 
there was a collection of St. Paul’s letters which would 
be read in churches with some Scriptural authority. 
Finally, there is much to be said for the view that not 
the OT Scriptures, but other Christian writings, are 
referred to m (2) 2 Peter contains a large dis- 
tmctively Petnne element. It has already been shown 
that 1 and 2 Peter have much in common. They 
present a non-Pauline conception of Christianity, shared 
by them in common with the Gospel of Mark and 
the speeches of Peter in Acts. In Mk. and m 2 Peter 
Jesus Christ is the strong Son of God, whose death 
ransomed sinners, and whose return to judgment is 
described in generally similar outlines. In the Epistle 
stress IS laid on repentance, as in the opening of Mk. and 
in Acts (2 P 32-“) , and there is a striking similarity 
between Ac 312-21 and 2 P 3ii‘ 12. Likewise the 
Christian life is regarded as the fulfilment of the new 
law, and the parables in Mk. of the planting and growth 
of the seed, supply suggestive parallels for both 1 and 
2 Peter. Both Epistles, like the speeches in Acts, are 
Hebrew in spirit, and are influenced by prophetic 
motives. 

Perhaps the solution that will best suit the facts is 
to assume that a disciple of Peter, who remembered how 
his master had dealt with an attack of Sadducaic sen- 
suality in some of the Palestinian Churches, being con- 
fronted with a recrudescence of similar evil, re-edited 
his teaching. This will do justice to the moral earnest- 
ness and the true Christian note of the Epistle. 

R. A. Falconer. 

PETHAHIAH. — ^1, The head of the nineteenth 
priestly course (1 Ch 24^). 2. A Levite (Ezr lO**, 
Neh 03); in 1 Es 923 Patheus. 3. A Judahite officer 
(Neh 112<). 

PETHOR. — Mentioned in Nu 22s and Dt 23* as the 
home of Balaam, in N. Mesopotamia, when he was 
called by Balak to curse Israel, With this indication 
agrees the repeated statement by king Shalmaneser ii. 
of Assyria regarding a certain city which he calls Pitru, 
that It lay on the river SOgUr (modern Sajar), near its 
junction with the Euphrates. Thus Pethor would seem 
to have lain a little south of Carchemish, on the west 
of the Euphrates. J. F. M‘Curdy. 

PETHUEL.— -The father of the prophet Joel (J1 V). 

PETRA .—See Sela. 

PEX7LLETHAI. — ^The eighth son of Obed-edom 
(1 Ch 265). 

PHAATH HOAR (1 Es 5“ ssi) -Pahath-moab of 
Ezr 2« etc. 

PHACARETH (1 Es 6®*) «Pochereth-lia 22 ebaiin, 
Ezr 267. 

PHAISUR (1 Es 922 ) »Ezr IO 22 Pashhuti 1 Es 6» 
Pbassurus. 

PHALDEXJS (1 Es 9«) -Pedaiah, Neh 8*. 

PHALEAS (1 Es 522) -Padon, Ezr 2". 
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PHALIAS (1 Es 9‘‘8)=Pelaiah, Neh 8^. 

PHALTXEL (cf. 2 S — The ‘ captain of the people* 
(2 Es 5W). 

PHANUEL. — The mother of Anna (Lk 2=®). 

PHARAEIM.— A family of Nethmim (1 Es 53*). 

PHARAOH.— The later Egyptian royal title, Per-‘o, 
•Great House,* adopted into Hebrew. Originally 
designatingtheroyalestablishment m Egj’pt, it gradually 
became the appellative title of the king, and from the 
22nd Dyn. (c. b.c. 950) onwards was regularly attached 
to the king’s name in popular speech. The Hebrew 
Pharaoh-necho and Pharaoh-hophra are thus precise 
renderings of Egyptian. Shishak also was entitled 
Per-‘o Sheshonk in Egyptian, but apparently Hebrew' 
had not yet adopted the novel fashion, and so gave his 
name without Pharaoh (1 K Ipo 142 *). Tirhakah is 
not entitled Pharaoh as in Egj'ptian documents, but is 
more accurately descnbed as king of Cush (2 K 199). 

The following Pharaohs are referred to without their 
names being specified: 1. Pharaoh of Abram (Gn 
impossible to identify. The title Pharaoh and the 
mention of camels appear to be anachronisms in the 
story. 2. Pharaoh of Joseph (Gn 39 etc.). The proper 
names in the story, viz. Potiphar, Potiphera, Asenath, 
Zaphenath-paneah are at once recognizable (w'hen the 
vocalization is discounted) as typical names (Petepre, 
Esneit, Zepnetefonkh) of the late penod beginning 
with the 22nd Dyn. (c. b.c. 950), and ending in the 
reign of Darius (c. b.c. 500). It has been conjectured 
that the Pharaoh of Joseph was one of the Hyksos 
kings, but it is not advisable to press for historical 
identifications in this beautiful legend. 3. and 4. The 
Pharaohs of the Oppression and the Exodus. The 
name of Raamses, given to a store-city built by the 
Hebrews (Ex 1“), points to one of the kings named 
Ramesses in the 19th-'20th Dyn, as the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression. The chief of these was Ramesses n. 
(c. B.c. 1350), after whom several towns w'ere named. 
He was perhaps the greatest builder m Egyptian 
history. His son Mineptah might be the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus: but from the fifth year of Mineptah 
there is an Egyptian record of the destruction of ‘ Israel,’ 
who, it would seem, were already in Palestine. At 
present it is impossible to ascertain the proportion of 
historical truth contained in the legends of the Exodus. 
6. 1 Ch 4*3, ‘Bithiah, daughter of Pharaoh*, no clue 
to identity. Bithiah is Heb., and not like an Egyp. 
name. 6. 1 K 3* 9*®- “ 11*, Pharaoh, the father- 
in-law of Solomon, must be one of the feeble kings of 
the end of the 2lst Dynasty. 7. 1 K 11*8, the Pharaoh 
who befriended Hadad the Edomite in the last days 
of Solomon, and gave him the sister of his queen 
Tahpenes: not identified. (At this point in the nar- 
rative Shishak comes in: he is never called Pharaoh, 
see above.) 8. Pharaoh, king of Egypt in 2 K IS^*, 
Is 36® etc., perhaps as a general term for the Egyptian 
king, not pointing to any individual. In the time of 
Sennacherib and Hezekiah, Tirhakah or some earlier king 
of the Ethiopian Dynasty would be on the throne. 9. 
For Jer 37, Ezk 29, see Hophra. P, Ll. Griffith. 

PHARATHOR. — Named, with Timnath and Tephon, 
among the cities which Bacchides ‘strengthened with 
high walls, with gates and with bars’ (1 Mac 9®°). 
Some authorities read with LXX ‘ Timnath-pharathon,’ 
as indicating one place. Conder suggests Fer'on, 
about 15 miles W. of Nablus. This seems to be too 
far to the north, as the towns mentioned are all ‘in 
Judffia.* It may possibly be Fer*ata, 6 miles S.W. of 
Nablus, although the same difficulty exists in a modified 
degree. Cf. Pirathon. W. Ewing, 

PHARES.— See Pbrez. 

PHARIDA. — See Perida. 

PHARISEES. — A study of the four centuries before 
Christ supplies a striking illustration of the law that 
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the deepest movements of history advance writhoiit 
the men, w'ho in God’s plan are their agents, being 
clearly aware of what is going on. The answer to the 
queistion — How' came the Pharisees into the place of 
power and prestige they held m the time of our Lord? 
involves a clear understanding of the task of Israel 
after the Exile. It w’as to found and develop a new 
type of community. The Hebrew monarchy had been 
throw'n into perpetual bankruptcy. But monarchy 
W’as the only form that the political principle could 
assume in the East. What should be put m its place? 
In solving this problem the Jews created a community 
w’hich, while it was half-State, W’as also half-Church, 
The working capital of the Jews w’as the monotheism 
of the prophets, the self-revelation of God m His character 
of holy and creative Unity, and, inseparable from this, 
the belief in the perfectibility and indestructibility of 
the Chosen Nation (the Messianic idea). Prophecy 
ceased. Into the place of the prophet came the school- 
master and the drill-master. They popularized mono- 
theism, making it a national instinct. Necessarily, 
the popularization of monotheism drew along with it 
a growing sense of superiority to the heathen and 
idolatrous nations amongst w'hom their lot was cast. 
And by tne same necessity the Jew's were taught to 
separate themselves from their heathen neighbours 
(Ezr 10**). They must not intermarry, lest the nation 
be dragged down to the heathen level. This was the 
state of things m the 3rd cent, b c. (see Essenes), when 
Hellenism began to threaten Judaism w’ith annihila- 
tion. The deepest forces of Judaism sounded the 
rally. The more zealous Jews drew apart, calling 
themselves the ‘Holy Men’ {ChoMlm), Puritans, or 
those self-dedicated to the realization of Ezra’s ideal. 
Then came the great war. The tendencies of Judaism 
precipitated themselves. The Jewish Puritans became 
a distinct class called the ‘Pharisees,’ or men who 
separated themselves from the heathen, and no less from 
the heathenizing tendencies and forces in their own 
nation. They abstained even from table-fellowship 
with the heathen as being an abominable thing (Gal 2**® ) . 
As years went on it became more and more clear that 
the heart of the nation was with them. And so it comes 
to pass that in our Lord’s time, to use His own words, 
‘the scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat’ (Mt 233). 
They, not the priests, are the source of authority. 

The history of Pharisaism enables us to understand 
its spirit and ruling ideas, to do justice to its greatness, 
while emphasizing its limitations and defects. Into it 
went the deepest elements among the forces which 
built the Jewish church and nation. The Pharisees 
are seen at their best when contrasted with the Zealots 
(see O-^NANiBAN) on the one side and the Herodians (wh, 
see) on the other. Unlike the latter, they were deeply 
in earnest with their ancestral religion. Again and 
again at critical times they showed the vigour and 
temper of fearless Puritanism. Unlike the former, 
they held back from the appeal to force, believing that 
the God of the nation was in control of history, that 
in His own good time He would grant the nation its 
desire; that, meanwhile, the duty of a true Israelite 
was whole-hearted devotion to the Torah, j'oined to 
patient waiting on the Divine will. This nobler side 
of Pharisaism could find itself in Ps 119. The Pharisees 
were in a sense Churchmen rather than statesmen. 
And they emphasized spiritual methods. Their interests 
lay in the synagogue, in the schooling of children, in 
missionary extension amongst the heathen. They 
deserved the power and prestige which we find them 
holding in our Lord’s time. The Master Himself seems 
to say this when He distinguishes between their rightful 
authority and the spirit which they often showed in 
their actions (Mt 23*-^). Hence we are not surprised 
when we learn that, after the conflicts with Rome (a.i>, 
66-136), Pharisaism became practically synonymous 
with Judaism. One great war (the Maccabsean) had 
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defined Pharisaism. Another war, even more terrible, 
gave It the final victory. The two wars together created 
the Judaism known to Europeans and Americans. And 
this, allowing for the inevitable changes which a long and 
varied experience brings to pass m the most tenacious 
race, is m substance the Pharisaism of the 2nd century. 

A wide historical study discovers moral dignity and 
greatness in Pharisaism. The Pharisees, as contrasted 
w'ith the Sadducees (wh. see), represented the democratic 
tendency. -A.s contrasted with the priesthood, they 
stood both for the democratic and for the spiritualizing 
tendency. The priesthood was a close corporation. No 
man who was unable to trace his descent from a priestly 
family could exercise any function in the Temple. 
But the Pharisees and the Scribes opened a great career 
to all the talents. Furthermore, the priesthood exhausted 
itself in the ritual of the Temple. But the Pharisees 
found their main function in teaching and preaching. 
So Pharisaism cleared the ground for Christianity. 
And when the reader goes through his NT with this point 
in mind, and when he notes the striking freedom of the 
NT from ritualistic and sacerdotal ideas, he should 
give credit to Pharisaism as one of the historical forces 
which made these supreme qualities possible. 

We have not yet exhausted the claims of the Pharisees 
on our interest and gratitude. It was they who, for 
the most part, prepared the ground for Christianity 
by taking the Messianic idea and working it into the 
very texture of common consciousness. Phansaism 
was inseparable from the popularization of monotheism, 
and the universal acceptance by the nation of its Divine 
election and calling. We need only consider our Lord’s 
task to see how much preparatory w’ork the Phansees 
did. Contrast the Saviour wnth Gautama (Buddha), 
and the greatness of His work is clearly seen. Buddha 
teaches men the way of peace by thinking away the 
political and social order of things. But our Lord 
took the glorified nationalism of His nation as the 
trunk-stock of His thought, and upon it grafted the 
Kingdom of God. Now, it was the Pharisees who made 
Idealized nationalism, based upon the monotheism of 
the prophets, the pith and marrow of Judaism. It was 
they who wrote the great Apocalypses (Daniel and 
Enoch) . It was they who made the belief in immortality 
and resurrection part of the common consciousness. It 
was they who trained the national will and purpose up 
to the level where the Saviour could use it. 

But along with this great work went some lamentable 
defects and limitations. Though they stood for the 
spiritualizing tendencies which looked towards the 
existence of a Church, the Pharisees nbver reached the 
Giurch idea. They made an inextricable confusion be- 
tween the question of the soul and the question of descent 
from Abraham, They developed the spirit of proud and 
arrogant orthodoxy, until the monotheism of the prophets 
became in their hands wholly incompetent to found a 
society where Jew and Gentile should be one (Gal 3®®, 
Dol 311 ). They developed Sabbatarianism until reverence 
for the Sabbath became a superstition, as our Lord’s 
repeated clash with them goes to show. And in spite 
of many noble individual exceptions, the deepest 
tendency of Pharisaism was towards an over-valuation 
of external things, Levitical correctness and precision 
(Mt 23®®), that made their spirit strongly antagonistic to 
the genius of Prophetism. For Prophetism, whether 
of the Old or of the New Dispensation, threw the whole 
emphasis on character. And so, when John the Baptist, 
the first prophet for many centuries, came on the field, 
he put him^f in mortal opposition to the Pharisees, 
no less than to the Sadducees (Mt 3^^*, Jn D* ). And 
our Lord, embodying the moral essence of Prophetism, 
found His most dangerous opponents, until the end of 
His ministry, not in the Sadducees or the Essenes or 
the Zealots, but in the Pharisees. 

See also artt. Sadpucebs and Scribes. 

Henry S. Nash. 


pharpar.-a river of Damascus mentioned with, 
the Abanah (2 K 5'®^ by Naaman as contrasting favour- 
ably with the Jordan. Its identification is by no means 
so cert am as that of Abanah with the Barada. The most 
probable is that suggested by Thomson, namely, the 
*Awnj, a river rising east of Hermon. A wady near, 
but not tributary to, one of its sources is called the 
Wady Barbar, which may possibly be a reminiscence 
of the ancient name. The principal obstacle to this 
identification is the distance of the river from the city, 
but Naaman was perhaps thinking as much of the fertile 
plain of Damascus as of the city itself. Other identi- 
fications have been with either the river flowing from 
*Ain Fijeh, or else one or other of the canals fed by 
the Barada. R. A. S. Macalister. 

PHASELIS is mentioned 1 Mac 15®® as a city to which 
the Romans in b.c 139 sent letters on behalf of the Jews. 
It was at the E. extremity of the coast of Lycia, a Dorian 
colony which apparently always maintained its inde- 
pendence of the rest of Lycia. Its early importance 
w'as due to its position in the trade between the .Slgaean 
and the Levant. Its alliance with Cilician pirates 
caused it to be captured by Servilius Isauricus in b.c. 77, 
and it seems never to have recovered its former import- 
ance. It was a bishopric in the Byzantine period. 

A. E. Hillard. 

PHASIROK. — A Nabataean tribe (1 Mac 9«6); un- 
known. 

PHASSURHS (1 Es 6®6)«Pashhur, Ezr 10®®. 
PHEREZITR. — See Perizzites. 

PHIOOL. — Abimelech’s captain (Gn 21®® ®* 26®®). 

PHILADELPHIA was a city of Lydia, 28 miles from 
Sardis, in the valley of the Cogamis, a tributary of the 
Hermus, and conveniently situated for receiving the trade 
between the great central plateau of Asia Minor and 
Smyrna. The district known as Katakekaumme (* Burnt 
Region’), because of its volcanic character, rises immedi- 
ately to the N.E. of Philadelphia, and this was a great 
vine-producing region. 

Philadelphia was founded and named by Attains 
Philadelphus of Pergamus before b.c. 138. It was liable 
to serious earthquakes, but remained an important centre 
of the Roman province of Asia, receiving the name of 
Neo-Caesarea from Tiberius, and, later on, the honour of 
the Neocorate (te. the wardenship of the temple for 
Emperor-worship). There is no record of the be^nning 
of the Church at Philadelphia, but in the Apocalsrpse it is 
one of the seven churches to which, as heads of districts, 
special messages are sent. In its message (Rev 3®-i®) 
it is said to have * a little strength* (which perhaps refers 
to its recent origin), and to have set before it ‘an open 
door,* which seems to refer to the opportunities it had of 
spreading the gospel in the centre of Asia Minor. In 3® 
‘the synagogue of Satan which say they are Jews and 
are not* must mean that the Jews of Philadelphia 
had been lax, and had conceded too much to Gentile 
ways. But the message contains no reproach against 
the Christians, although they are bidden to hold fast 
that which they have, and the promise to him that 
overcometh is that ‘I will write upon him the name 
of my God, and the name of the city of my God, the 
new Jerusalem, . . . and mine own new name.’ Doubt- 
less there is a reference here, as in the message to Per- 
gamus, to the new name taken at baptism, and apparently 
sometimes kept secret. 

Philadelphia was the seat of a bishop, but was not a metrop- 
olis mitil about a.d, 1300, when the importance of Sardis 
had become less . In the l4th cent., when the Greek Empire 
retained nothing on the mainland of Asia except a strip of 
territory opposite Constantinople, Philadelphia still resisted 
the Ottoman arms, though far from the sea and almost 
forgotten by the Einperors. In the words of Gibbon (ch. 

Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect, a column in a scene of ruins: a 
79.0 
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pleasing o:sqpaplc that the paths of honour and safetj^ may 
sometfmes D€ the same.* The date of ite final capture is un- 
certain — probably a d. 1391. Its modem name is Ala- 
Sheher, and a considiBrable portion of the population is 
Christian. A. E. Hillard. 

PHILEMON. — Known only as the person addressed 
by St. Paul on behalf of the runaway slave Onesimus 
(Philem 0. The closeness of the personal tie between 
him and the Apostle is expressed in the terms ‘beloved 
and fellow- worker,’ and appears in the familiar con- 
fidence with which St. Paul presses his appeal. From 
Col 4® it seems that Onesimus, and therefore Philemon, 
resided in Colossse; Archippus, too, who is joined with 
Philemon m the salutation, is a Colossian (Col 4”), and 
there is no reason to doubt the natural supposition that 
St. Paul’s greeting is to husband, wife (Apphia), and son, 
with the church in Philemon’s house. That he was of 
good position is suggested not only by his possession of 
slaves, but also by his ministry to the saints and by 
Paul’s hope to lodge with him (Philem e- “). He appar- 
ently owed his conversion to St. Paul (v.^®), possibly 
during the long ministry in Ephesus (Ac 19‘®), for the 
Apostle had not himself visited Colosss (Col 2^). 

S. W. Green. 

PHILEMON, EPISTLE TO.— 1. Occasionand contents. 

— This beautiful private letter, unique in the NT, pur- 
ports to be from St. Paul (with whose name that of 
Timothy is joined, as in 1 and 2 Thess., 2 Cor., Philipp , 
Col.) to Philemon, with Apphia and Archippus, and the 
church in his house. This plural address appears, quite 
naturally, in vv.22 and ^ (‘you’); otherwise the letter 
is to Philemon alone (‘thee’). St. Paul is a ‘prisoner’ 
(vY.i 9 13)^ — a fi.rst link of connexion between this letter 
and Philippians (U 1* etc.), Eph (3^ 4^ fi*®), and Col. 
(43 18); vrith Col. there is also close connexion in the 
fact that Onesimus was a Colossian (Col 4®), and m the 
salutations in both Epistles from Epaphras, Mark, 
Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke. It is almost certain 
that the letter was sent from Rome (not Csesarea) to 
Colossae, along with the Colossian Epistle, by Tychicus 
and Onesimus, to be handed to Philemon by the runaway 
slave, who at St. Paul’s instance was returning to the 
master he had wronged by embezzlement and flight. 
Onesimus had in some way become known to the Apostle, 
who had won him to the Christian faith (v.^®). St. 
Paul regards him as his ‘child,* his ‘very heart,’ a 
‘brother beloved* (vv.^®- 12. w), and would fain keep his 
helpful ministry (vv.*®- “). But the convert must first 
put himself right by voluntary surrender: his service 
belongs to Philemon, and, however desired by St. Paul, 
can be accepted by him only of his friend’s free will 
(v.»<). So St. Paul sends the slave back, with this letter 
to secure his forgiveness and the welcome of one Christian 
brother for another (vv.i®-i^). He founds his appeal 
on what he has heard of Philemon’s love ‘toward all the 
saints* (vv.^-’- ®); yet makes it also a personal request 
from * Paul the aged and now a prisoner,’ who has claims 
upon Philemon’s service (vv.®-^«* i’* 2®), with just a hint 
of an authority which he will not press (vv.®* 1® 2^, 
‘obedience’). A wistful humour appears in the play 
on the meaning of the name Onesimus-; ‘I beseech thee 
for Profitable, who was aforetime unprofitable, but now 
is profitable . . . Yea, let me have profit of thee* 
(vv.“- 20); also when at v.i® St. Paul himself takes the 
pen and with playful solemnity (cf., for the solemn 
formula ‘I Paul,* 1 Co Ifisi. 2 Co 10\ Col 4i®, 2 Th 3^7) 
gives his bond for the debt, ‘ I Paul write it with my own 
hand, I will repay it.* (It is possible, though less 
probable that the Greek tense should be rendered ‘I 
have written,’ and that the previous verse also, if not 
the whole letter, is by St. Paul’s hand.) Indeed, the 
mingled earnestness, tact, and charm amply endorse 
Renan’s verdict— ‘a little masterpiece’: the^ letter 
exemplifies the Apostle’s own precept as to ‘speech 
seasoned with salt’ (Col 4«), and shows the perfect 
Christian gentleman. 

2z 
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2 . Teaching. — It is significant for the depth and 
sincerity of St Paul's religious faith that this private 
letter in its salutation, thanksgnung, and benediction 
IS as loftily devout as any Epistle to the Churches. 
Apart from this, the dogmatic interest lies m its illustra- 
tion of Christianity at work. The relation of master and 
slave comes into conflict with that of the Christian 
communion or fellowship, the problem is whether that 
fellowship will prove ‘effectual in the knowledge of every 
good thing which is in you unto Christ,’ and tne slave 
be received as a brother. St. Paul does not ask that 
Onesimus be set free. It may even be doubted whether 
‘the word emancipation seems to be trembling on his 
lips* (Lightfoot, Col. p. 321): if it is, it is rather that 
Onesimus may be permitted to return to continue his 
ministry to the imprisoned Apostle than that Chris- 
tianity, as he conceives it forbids slavery. That 
institution is not in St. Paul’s judgment to be violently 
ended, though it is to be regulated by the Christian 
principle of equality and responsibility before God 
(Eph 65*®, Col 3»-40; to the slave himself his worldly 
position should be matter of indifference (1 Co 721-2*). 
Yet if Philemon should choose to assert his rights, it 
will mean a fatal breach in Christian ‘fellowship* and 
the rejection of a Christian ‘brother.’ Thus St. Paul 
laid down the principle which inevitably worked itself 
out— though not till the 19th cent.— mto the impossi- 
bility of slavery within a Christian nation. Christians 
long and strenuously defended it: Christianity, and not 
least this letter, destroyed it. 

3. Authenticity. — The external testimony is full and 
consistent, although so short and personal a letter might 
easily lack recognition. It is contained in the Syriac 
and Old Latin Versions, and named m the Muratonan 
Fragment. Marcion accepted it (Tert.ad-y Marc.r 21). 
Origen quotes from it three times, in each case as St. 
Paul’s. Eusebius includes it among the undisputed books. 
On internal grounds it may fairly be claimed that the 
letter speaks for its own genuineness. Some modern 
critics (since F. C. Baur) have questioned its authenticity, 
mainly because they reject Colossians, with which this 
letter is so closely connected. As Renan writes: ‘ If the 
epistle is apocryphal, the private letter is apocryphal 
also; now, few pages have so clear an accent of truth. 
Paul alone, it would seem, could have written this little 
masterpiece' {St, Paul, p, xi.). But it must suffice here 
to affirm as the all but universal judgment, that ‘Phile- 
mon belongs to the least doubtful part of the Apostle’s 
work’ (Jtilicher, Introd. to NT, p. 127). 

4. Date and place of writing .—The argument for Rome 
as against Csesarea (Meyer, etc.) seems decisive. Opinion 
is greatly divided as to the order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity, i.e. whether Philippians or the group Eph.- 
CoL-Philem. is the earlier (see Lightfoot, Philip, pp. 
30-46). In either case the limit of date for Philem. 
lies between c. a.d. 60-62, and the later date is sug- 
gested by vv,«« 22 (see Colossians and Philippians). 

S. 'W. Green. 

PHZLETITS. — Mentioned in St. Paul’s Epistle to 
Timothy (2 Ti 2^^) as an example of one of those who 
were doing harm by their false teaching on the subject 
of the resurrection of the body. For them the resurrec- 
tion was past. It was a spiritual resurrection from sin 
to holiness, and there was no future resurrection of the 
body, no life to come. St. Paul says their teaching will 
eat away the true doctrine as a canker or gangrene eats 
away the flesh. Cf. Hymbn.bus. 

Morlet Stevenson. 

PHILIP (Apocr.).— 1. Father of Alexander the Great 
(1 Mac V 6®). 2 . A friend or foster-brother (2 Mac 9®®) 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who received the charge (pre- 
viously given to Lysias) of bringing up the young Anti- 
ochus Eupator (1 Mac 6**). On the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Lysias took upon himself to proclaim young 
Eupator king (b.c. 164). The jealousy over this matter 
led to open hostilities between Lysias and Philip. Philip 
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was overcome by Lysias at Antiocli and put to death. 
He IS by many regarded as identical with — 3. A Phrygian 
who (in B c. 168). when left in charge of Jerusalem by 
Anliochus Epiphanes, was remarkable for the cruelty 
of his government (2 Mar 522 6") Little more is known 
of him unless the details of his life be filled up by assuming 
his identity with the former Philip. 4. A king of Mace- 
donia (b.c 220-179) overthrown by the Romans (1 Mac 
S^*). T. A. Moxon. 

PHILIP (NT).— 1. The Apostle (Mt lO^ »Mk 318 =Lk 
0^4); one of the disciples whom Jesus won at Bethany 
beyond Jordan in the morning of His ministry (Jn 128 -n). 
He w'as a fellow-townsman of Andrew and Peter (v.<*), 
and seems to have had a special friendship with the former 
(Jn 6® 122t 22). He was of a timid and retiring dis- 
position. He did not, like Andrew and John, approach 
Jesus, but waited till Jesus accosted him and invited him 
to join His company. Andrew and John found Jesus 
(v.«); Jesus found Philip (v."). This characteristic 
gives some countenance to the tradition that the 
disciple who would fain have declined the Lord’s call 
that he might ‘go and bury his father’ (Lk Q®** 62 = Mt 
g«i 22 )^ none other than Philip. Though somewhat 
slow of heart and dull in spiritual understanding (cf. Jn 
14®* ®), he had his aptitudes. He had a turn for practical 
affairs, and, just as Judas was treasurer to the Apostolic 
company, so Philip was purveyor, attending to the com- 
missariat (Bengel on Jn 6=^). If Andrew was the first 
missionary of the Kingdom of heaven, bringing his 
brother Simon to Jesus (Jn Philip was the second, 
bringing his fnend Nathanael (vv.'*®* <®). It is said that 
after the departure of Jesus he laboured in Asia Minor 
and was buried at HierapoUs. 

2. The Evangelist. — It was soon found necessary in 
the Apostolic Church that there should be a division of 
labour; and that the Twelve might give themselves 
without distraction to prayer and the ministry of the 
word, seven of the brethren were set apart for the 
management of the business matters of the Church 
(Ac 6^-*). Philip was one of these. He seems to have 
been a Hellenist, i.e. a Greek-speaking Jew; at all events 
he was a man of liberal sympathies, and he greatly 
helped in the extension of the gospel to the Gentiles. 
He was in fact the forerunner of St. Paul. During the 
persecution which followed the martyrdom of Stephen, 
he preached in Samaria (Ac 8<-8). He was instrumental 
in the conversion of the chamberlain of Candace, queen 
of Ethiopia, thus introducing Christianity into that 
historic heathen country (S®®-®®). On parting from the 
chamberlain he went to Azotus (Ashdod), and travelled 
along the sea-board, preaching from city to city, till he 
reached Caesarea (v.<®). There he settled, and there he 
was still residing with his four unmarried daughters, 
who were prophetesses, when Paul visited Caesarea on 
his last journey to Jerusalem. The two men were like- 
minded, and It is no wonder that Paul abode with him 
during his stay at Caesarea (21® ®). 

3. Herod PhUip.— See Hbbod. David Smith. 

PHILIPPI was a city situated E. of Mt. Pangaeus, 
on the E. border of Macedonia, about 10 miles from the 
coast. It was originally (under the name of Grenides) 
a settlement of Thasians, who mined the gold of Mt. 
Pangaeus; but one of the early acts of Philip of Macedon 
was to assure himself of revenue by seizing these mines 
and strongly fortifying the city, to which he gave his 
own name. The mines are said to have yielded him 
1000 talents a year. Philippi passed with the rest of 
Macedonia to the Homans in b.c. 168. Until b.c. 146 
Macedonia was divided into four regions, with separate 
governments, and so divided that a member of one 
could not marry or hold property in another. But 
in 146 it received the more regular organization of a 
province. The great Eastern road of the Roman 
Empire, the Via Egnatia, after crossing the Strymon 
at Amphlpolis, kept K. of Mt. Pangseus to Philippi and 
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then turned S.E. to Neapolis, which was the port of 
Philippi Philippi stood on the steep side of a hill, 
and immediately S. of it lay a large marshy lake. 

The Church at Philippi was founded by St Paul on 
his second missionary journey. With Silas, Timothy, and 
Luke he landed at Neapolis, and proceeded to Philippi, 
which St. Luke describes as ‘a city of Macedonia, the 
first of the district, a Roman colony.’ Philippi was 
not the capital city of either of the regions into which 
Macedonia had been divided in 168, but the most 
natural explanation of the phrase ‘first of the district’ 
is that the province had at this time a division for 
official purposes of which we do not know Other 
explanations are that it means ‘ the first city we arrived 
at’ (which the Greek could scarcely mean), or that 
Philippi claimed a pre-eminence in much the same way 
that Pergamus, Smyrna, Ephesus all claimed to be the 
‘first city’ of Asia. It had become a Roman colony 
after the battle of Philippi, b c 42, when Octavian and 
Antony, having vanquished Brutus and Cassius, settled 
a number of their veterans there. Another body of 
veterans was settled there after Actium, b.c. 31. As a 
colony its constitution was modelled on the ancient 
one of Rome, and its two chief magistrates had not 
only lictors (EV serjeants), but also a jurisdiction 
independent of that of the governor of the province. 
It was the first essentially Roman town in which St. 
Paul preached. There was no synagogue, but on the 
Sabbath, says St. Luke, ‘we went forth without the 
gate by a river-side where we supposed there was a 
place of prayer.’ At this place, therefore, St. Paul 
found a number of women assembled, J'ewesses or 
proselytes, one of whom named Lydia (wh. see), a 
merchant in purple from Thyatira, was immediately 
converted and baptized. For the subsequent incidents 
see Python, Magistrate, etc 

It is probable that the Church at Philippi was left in 
charge of St, Luke, for at this point in the narrative 
of the Acts the first person is dropped until St. Paul 
passes through Macedonia on his return from the 
third missionary journey (20®). The Church flourished, 
and always remained on terms of peculiar affection 
with St. Paul, being allowed to minister to his needs 
more than once. See art. Philippians [Epistle to], 
which was probably written during his first imprison* 
ment at Rome. From 1 Ti V we assume at least one 
later visit of the Apostle to Philippi. 

Before a.i>. 117 Ignatius passed through Philippi on his 
journey from Antioch to his martyrdom m Rome. He was 
welcomed by the Church, and they wrote a letter of consolation 
to the Church of Antioch and another to Polycarp of Smyrna, 
asking for copies of any letters that Ignatius had written in 
Asia. Polycarp wrote his Epistle to the Philippians in 
answer. In the 4th and 5th centuries we read of the bishop 
of Philippi as present at Councils, but apart from this the 
Church passes out of history. A. E. Hiliabb. 

P^IPPIANS, EPISTLE TO.— 1. The Church of 
Philippi. — St. Paul visited Philippi on his second mission- 
ary journey, and founded there his first Church in Europe. 
The names in Ph 42 ^*, probably those of early converts, 
lead us to infer that the Gentile element continued strong 
from the days when the Church began m the house- 
holds of Lydia and the jailor (Ac I 612 - 40 ). it is only by 
the exercise of much imagination that the character of 
the city — a Roman colony enjoying the jtis Italicumf 
and therefore with a sense of its own importance — can 
be discerned in the letter, though probably the fact 
that St. Paul was a Roman citizen, and the virtual 
apology with which he was sent away by the prsetors, 
may have had some effect on the subsequent treatment 
of the Christians. As one of the Churches of Macedonia 
referred to in 2 Co 82*-, it was doubtless in deep poverty, 
but is held forth along with them as a model of liberality. 
St. Paul seems to have treated the Philippians in an 
exceptional way, by accepting from them support which 
he ordinarily refused (2 Co Ph 4«). He must 
have visited Philippi at least three times (Ac 16“ 
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2 Co 2>3, Ac 20*5;, and he always found his own lo\e 
reciprocated by the Cliurcli, and experienced a unique 
joy m their fellowship with him for the furtherance of 
the gospel (Ph Tlie Apostle’s ascendency in the 

Church was never questioned, as m Corinth. There were, 
it is true, rivalries in the congregation, especially, it 
would seem, among some of the active women of the 
Church, and St. Paul does not hesitate to use the most 
powerful of Christian motives to gi\e force and direction 
to the shaft that he aims at discord (2'-“). But, unlike 
the Churches of Galatia, Philippi had not been disturbed 
by a severe attack from the Judaists, though the Apostle 
sees threatening indications of their approach (3= ). 

The Church was organized with bishops and deacons, 
from whom St. Paul seems to have received the people’s 
gift (1^), which they sent by Epaphroditus, probably 
with a letter. In no part of his missionary field, so 
far as we know, did he find such a pure Christian life. 
They were Tights in the world’ (2^^- “). and the 
Apostle’s Toy and crowrn’ (4T. 

2. Situation of St. Paul. — The Apostle is a prisoner 
(17. 13 M. 17). jt appears that his imprisonment had 
become more rigorous since the Philippians received 
their first word concerning him; and it must have been 
of some duration, because there had been several com- 
munications between them (2®*3o 410). They are dis- 
tressed by the fear that the gospel will suffer through 
his strict confinement and possible martyrdom. But 
this imprisonment, instead of hindering the gospel, 
has really led to a more eager preaching of Christ by 
the Christians of the city of Rome. The motive of this 
Increased activity was sometimes an unworthy emulation 
of the Apostle, and there must have been those in the 
Church who refused to acknowledge his leadership, being 
aroused by the success with which * his bonds became 
manifest throughout all the Prsetorium and to all the 
rest* (112*18), He has come to be recognized as no mere 
disturber of the peace (Ac 24® 25®), but as a preacher of 
a religion different from that of the Jews, and one which 
had already reached Caesar’s household (Ph 4*2). His 
defence has been partly made, and he is full of hope 
of a speedy acquittal (I®®® ), though the possibility of 
martyrdom hangs like a cloud in his sky, bright to his 
own view, but casting a shadow upon his readers’ joy 

( 119 - 30 ). 

It has been assumed, in accordance with the over- 
whelming opinion of scholars, that St. Paul was at the 
time imprisoned in Rome; but some say in Caesarea. 
The chief reasons for the Roman imprisonment are — 
(1) that the wide-spread activity on behalf of the gospel 
by friends and enemies of the Apostle involves a larger 
Church than seems to have been in Caesarea; and (2) his 
own conviction that his acquittal is near. With this 
view the indications of li* and 422 most naturally agree. 
‘ Prsetorium’ might, indeed, mean Herod’s palace, which 
was used as the headquarters of the Roman governor in 
Csesarea, but the words Tn the whole Prsetorium’ seem 
to point to the bodyguard of the Emperor, though 
Mommsen supposes that the conditions are best realized 
if the words imply that St. Paul was handed over to the 
judicial prefects of the Prsetorian guard, who presided 
over the supreme Imperial court in Rome. No sufficient 
proof has been adduced that the word was used for the 
Emperor’s palace in Rome, or for the barracks of the 
guard. Also ‘Csesar’s household’ (422) probably means 
the attendants of the Emperor in Rome, including those 
of high rank and slaves. 

Assuming that the letter was written from a Roman 
prison, what is its relationship to Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon—the other letters of the captivity? 
Some hold that these were written from Caesarea while 
Philippians was sent from Rome, but most assign all 
these Captivity Epistles to Rome. There is, however, 
no unanimity as to whether Philippians preceded or 
followed the others. Some of the most distinguished 
English and American scholars put Philippians earliest, 
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more like the Pastorals, and their atiiiosithere ib quite 
difierent from that of Homans and Philippians. There 
is much force in this, though Ephesians also presents 
strong similarity to Romans. But the situation of the 
Asian Churches, invaded as they were by a new type of 
error, might have called forth new themes in a formal 
Epistle like Ephesians, while Phfiippians is a friendly 
letter to an old Church whose life was apparently now 
for the first time being threatened by the Judaists, with 
their gospel of legal righteousness. Nor would the year 
or so which on this supposition elapsed between Phil, 
and Eph. account for the difference between them. The 
question of priority may not admit of final decision, but 
m Philippians St. Paul’s imprisonment seems to be 
nearer its end than in the other letters. Hort, who is 
in favour of the priority of Philippians, holds that the 
request to Philemon to prepare a lodging is not to be 
taken in a ‘crude literal sense,’ and that in the con- 
temporary Colossians there is no expectation of a speedy 
release. Also in Philippians St. Paul has no friends upon 
whom he can depend, except Timothy (cf Col 4^^ with 
Ph 22“ 21). An additional reason of less weight In 
favour of placing Philippians last is, that a somewhat 
long duration of St. Paul’s imprisonment is involved 
by the communications of the Philippians and their 
anxiety at the change in the rigour of his captivity 

In regard to the date of Philippians, a further difficulty 
emerges because of the uncertainty of the Pauline 
chronology, but since a.d. 61 is the most probable year 
for the Apostle’s arrival in Rome, this letter may, though 
not without hesitation, be assigned to a.d. 63. In 
this letter St. Paul refreshes his lonely spirit by perfect 
freedom of fellowship with his favourite Church Rome 
w'as not so homogeneous, nor did it acknowledge his 
gospel so whole-heartedly as the Churches of his own 
creation; thither would come Christians of every shade 
of opinion—Judaists, Hellenists, Petnnists, and sym- 
pathizers with St. Paul. It is doubtful whether the 
Church of Rome was ever of a thoroughly Pauline 
type; for, notwithstanding the change effected by the 
Neronian persecution, that Church could not have 
soon become so decidedly Petrine had it originally 
been strongly imbued with the Pauline Gospel. This 
letter shows us a very active and varied missionary 
effort in the capital—partly by St. Paul among the 
Praetorians and in the Imperial household, partly by 
his friends, and to some extent by others who probably 
preached to the Jews and their proselytes. 

3. Contents of the Epistle.^ 

(i.) Greeting, 2. Paul and Timothy salute the saints of 
Philippi, together with their bishops and deacons. 

(li ) Introduction, vv.®-“-, St. Pam is constantly moved to 
thanksgiving for their generous fellowshiiJ with him in the 
furtherance of the gospel from the beginning, and they are 
all ever on his heart where Christ dwells. His prayer for 
them is that their love may abound in knowledge and in- 
sight as to what befits the Chnstian life, that so they may 
live sincere and blameless lives until Christ comes. ^ 

(iii.) The present condition of St. Paul, His im- 

prisonment has, contrary to e^ectation, led to the spread of 
the gospd, paruy by his being chainea to the Praetorian 
guards, partly throu^a new courage among his f rierids, and 
partly through envious rivalry. He, however, rejoices 
cause he is assured that in answer to theirprayers the Spirit 
of Christ wffi enable him to glorify his Lord whatever be ttie 
issue of his imprisonment; he does not know what to desire, 
thou^ he believes that he will be acquitted and will work 
for their Christian welfare. . , . 

(iv.) Exhortations to the Philippians to walk worthily of 
the gospd, 12^-21 ®, No hostility must deter them from main- 
taining t^e gospel in a spirit of unity, for ability to sufferfor 
Christ is a sign of Divine grace to them and of ruin to their 
enemies. An appeal is also made to them, by all that they 
have experienced of Christian love, to complete nis joy.bv 
living in fellowship, and to exhibit that unselfish mind whicb 
prompted Christ to come to earth and die for them. "Where- 
fore He is now exalted to be worshipped by every creature, 
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By reverent obedience let them work with God and effect His 
will of good towards them, so that at the last day the Apostle 
and his beloved Philippians may rejoice in what the gospel 
has done for them. 

(v.) The vromtse to send Timothy, and the commendation 
oj Bpaphroaitus to the Philippians (2^®-®®). 

(vi.) Christian progress through the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, To sum up his letter, the Apostle would say, 

* Rejoice in the Lord.’ But, as though suddenly reminded of 
a danger, he returns, even at the risk of w-earying them, to a 
wamin g against the Judaists— dogs , evil workers, mutilators 
of the flesh. He who believes in Christ alone as a sufficient 
Saviour is the true Israelite. St. Paul, who had enjoyed 
every Hebrew pnvilege, knows of how small value they 
were for attaimng true righteousness, and now he boaste 
only in Christ. Por personal knowledge of Him he will 
gladly lose all else, in order that he may get the righteous- 
ness which is from God by faith, and in close union with 
Him may realize the meaning of His sufferings, death, and 
resurrection. Christian perfection is still in the distance, 
but all who have been laid hold of by Christ must respond 
by striving eagerly for perfect fellowship with Him. The 
mature Christian must keep on in the path of progress, and 
not be misled by teaching which will end in an ^rthly goal 
and the rejection of the cross. St. Paul and his followers 
are to be their example, for their Commonw’ealth and its 
ideals are above, whence Christ will soon come to transfigure 
them into His likeness. Wherefore let this Church, which 
will be his crown at that day, stand fast in the Lord. 

(vii.) Conclusion, 

(a) Exhortations to individuals to unity (yv.2 »). Pos- 
sibly ‘yoke-fellow’ (v.®) refers to Epaphroditus, or more 
probably it should be translated ‘ Synzygus,* a proper name. 
(6) St. Paul their example for Christian joy and conduct 
(w.<*®). (c) Thanks for their gifts and for their many 

past favours. Contented as he is with whatever God sends, 
ne might have done without them, but they will add interest 
to the account of the Philippians, and he gives them a receipt 
in full which God will acknowledge 

(viii.) Doxology and final greetings 


4. Purpose and Characteristics. — Epaphroditus had 
fallen sick at Rome before his work of love for St. Paul 
was done, and the news, having reached PhEippi, cast the 
Church into anxiety; Epaphroditus in his turn having 
heard of their alarm has grown home-sick. St. Paul 
uses the occasion of his return to set their mind at rest 
about his own imprisonment for the gospel, and to 
deal with some affairs about which they had informed 
him. The letter is so thoroughly personal that it has 
no plan or any single aim. He thanks the Phdippians 
for their gift, crowning many acts of generosity towards 
him, and yet, lest they should feel that he was too 
dependent upon them, he reminds them that it is their 
spirit that he values most. Again he warns them 
against a Judaistic gospel, and is urgent in seeking to 
compose personal jealousies of two of the women workers. 
His gospel is the only one, and it Is the gospel of love. 
His union with Christ fills him with love and content- 
ment, and thrills the lonely prisoner with joy, which may 
be called the note of the Epistle, and he hopes by this 
letter to impart some of this spirit to the Philippians 
also. Should the view that St. Paul was not acquitted 
be correct, this letter might be called ‘his last testament 
to his beloved Church’; but there is good reason to 
believe that his hope of release was fulfilled. 

Philippians is an excellent example of the Pauline 
method of sustaining Christian life by doctrinal truth 
which is the outcome of personal experience. Human 
thought has made few nobler flights into the mystery of 
redemption than Ph but it is used to exalt the 
homely duty of sacrifice in the ministry of fellowship. 
Like 2 Co 8®, the dynamic of the truth lies not In an 
intellectual interpretation of the mystery of Christ's 
personality, for little is told further than that He was in 
His nature essentially Divine, and enjoyed the preroga- 
tives of Divinity; but it lies in the fact that St. Paul 
had learned from his own intercourse with the risen 
Christ His extraordinary power and grace as the eternal, 
Divine Son of God. Everything earthly becomes worth- 
less in comparison with the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus, his Lord. The contrast between 


Hw earthly life of suffering and death and the eternal, 
glorious existence involved m the vision of the risen 
Lord, has become the religious motive of supreme 
efficacy. Similarly in s® the doctrine is deduced 
from experience, and is to be wrought into character. 
The emphasis on the practice of virtue, especially in 
48-®2, is said to reflect the finest contemporary teaching 
of the pagan world, but the form is pervaded with the 
purest Christian spirit. 

6. Authenticity and integrity.— The objections urged 
against this Epistle by Baur and his followers are not 
seriously regarded to-day, and have been abandoned by 
all but a few extremists who start from certain pre- 
suppositions as to primitive Christiamty, and are offended 
by the tone of 3^^ 4®, as well as by the abrupt transition in 
3® 2. The recurrence of the motives, ideas, and language 
of the great Pauline Epistles, and the external evidence 
of its use from the early sub-Apostolic age, make it 
unnecessary to consider the objections in detail. More 
plausibility attaches to the theory that the Epistle, as 
we now have it, consists of two letters, which are joined 
at 3®, the last two chapters being probably earlier and 
addressed to different readers. In support of this, 
appeal is made to Polycarp’s letter to the Philippians 
^iii. 2), where the words ‘who also wrote you letters’ are 
held to prove that they had not then been united. But 
in itself this supposition is baseless; and Polycarp, who 
knew apparently only our letter, may either have heard 
of others which St. Paul wrote to the Philippians or 
' have employed the term loosely; or perhaps he was 
referring to a collection of St. Paul’s Epistles used widely 
for edification by all the Churches. The abruptness in 
3®- however, is explained by the fact that St. Paul is 
e3pressing himself freely in an intimate letter to his 
friends, and perhaps it was partly due to something in 
their letter to him which he suddenly remembered. 

R. A. Falconer. 

PHILISTIA.— See next art. and Palestine. 

PHILISTINES. — The inhabitants of the Maritime 
Plain of Palestine (cf. art. Palestine, 1) from the period 
of the Judges onward to the 6th cent, or later. They 
are said to have come from Caphtor (Am 9^, Jer 47«, 
Dt which is with much probability identified with 
Crete. At all events they came from over the sea. 

Rameses ni. of the XXth Egyptian dynasty encountered 
a piratical sea-faring people on the borders of Syria, 
whom he called Purusaii ( =« Pulista or ‘ Philistines ’) . They 
afterwards made incursions on the northern coast of Egypt 
as well M on the coast of Palestine. In the latter country 
they jgained a p ermanent foothold, owing to its disorganized 
condition. When Wenamon made his expedition to Leb- 
anon for a king of the XXIst dynasty (c. 1 100) , a Philistine 
kingdom existed at Dor. (For these facts cf . Breasted, Ancient 
Records, iv. 274 ff., and Histcyry of Egypt, p. 513.) 

The Philistines first make their appearance in Biblical 
history late in the period of the Judges, when Samson, 
of the tribe of Dan, is said to have waged his curious 
single-handed combats with them (Jg 13-16). These 
conflicts were the natural result of the impact of the 
Philistines upon Israel’s western border. The reference 
to the Philistines in Jg 3“ is a later insertion (cf . Israel, 
§1. 11), During the time of Eli these invaders were 
trying to make their way into the central ridge of 
Palestine, and in one of the battles captured the ark of 
Jahweh, which a pestilence (probably bubonic plague) 
induced them to return (1 S 4-6). 

When Saul became king the Philistines tried to 
break his power, but were defeated through the bravery 
of Jonathan (1 S 13. 14). Saul did not permanently 
check their progress, however, as by the end of his 
reign the whole of the rich plain of Jezreel was in their 
possession, including the city of Bethshean at its eastern 
end (1 S 3B®), David early in his reign inflicted uiwn 
them a severe defeat (2 S 6*®*-). afterwards reducing 
them to vassalage (2 S 80. Down to this time Philistine 
power was concentrated in the hands of the rulers of 
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the five cities of Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Ekron, and 
Gath. The rulers of these cities are called by a peculiar 
title, which is translated ‘lords of the Philistines’ 
Cwh see) 

After the reign of David, probably at the division 
of the kingdom, the Philistines regained their indepen- 
dence, for we find the kings of Israel in the 9th cent, trying 
to wrest from them Gibbethon, a town on the border 
of the Maritime Plain (1 K 15=7 16‘3). Late in the 
same century the Assyrian king Adad-nirari in. took 
tribute of Philistine kings (KIB i. 190), and began the 
long senes of Assyrian interferences in Philistine affairs. 
Amos (1®*8) denounces Philistine monarchies as among 
the independent kingdoms of his time. 

The position of the Philistines exposed them to 
overy approach of the Assyrians and Egyptians, and 
during the last third of the 8th cent, and the whole of the 
7th their history is a series of conquests, conspiracies, 
and rebellions. It is possible to follow these with much 
fulness in the Assyrian inscriptions, but full details 
cannot be given here. Tiglath-pileser iii. received 
tribute from Philistines iKlB ii. 20). They became 
Sargon’s vassals the year that Samaria fell, b.c 722 
{KIB ii. 54), but ten years later a rebellion -was led by 
Ashdod (Is 20^; KIB ii. 64 if.). At the beginning of 
the reign of Sennacherib another effort was made to 
shake off the Assyrian yoke. In this Hezekiah of Judah 
took part by imprisoning Padi, the Philistine king of 
Ekron, who remained faithful to Sennacherib. The 
allies thus brought together were defeated at Eltekeh 
(KIB ii. 92 ff.), and the siege of Jerusalem by Sennach- 
erib was the result (2 K 18. 19). Esarhaddon (KIB 
ii. 148), and Ashurbanipal (KIB ii. 240) marched 
across the Philistine territory and held it in subjection. 
With the decline of Assyria the Philistines began to 
suffer from the rise of Egypt under the XXVIth dynasty. 
Psammetichus i. took Ashdod after a siege of 29 years 
(Herod, il. 157). Necho ii„ a contemporary of Josiah 
of Judah, captured Gaza (Herod, ii. 159). It is 
probable that the Philistines suffered at the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but no record of his doings among 
them has been preserved. The Assyrians call the 
Philistine rulers ‘kings.* The older title, ‘lords of the 
Philistines,* has disappeared. 

When Cambyses made his expedition into Egypt 
(b.c. 525), Gaza opposed him (Polyb. xvi. 40). The 
Sidonian king Eshmunazar claims that Dor and Joppa 
were added to the dominions of Sidon. Gaza in 332 
held out against Alexander the Great, and his siege of 
it is famous (Diod. Sic. xvii. xlviii. 7). The Ptolemys 
and Seleucids often fought over Philistine territory. It 
finally passed under Roman rule, and its cities had then 
an important history. 

The Philistines cease to be mentioned by this name 
after the time of the Assyrians. Some infer from the 
fact that Herodotus (iii. 5) speaks of the Arabians 
as being in possession of the coast in the time of Cam- 
byses, that the Philistines had even then been sup- 
planted. It is probable that in the ebb and flow of 
the nations over this land they were gradually absorbed 
and lost their identity. 

Probably the Philistines adopted in the main the 
religion and civilization of the Canaanites. Their chief 
god, Dagon (1 S 6^*), was a Semitic deity. He appears in 
the el-Amaraa letters and also in Babylonia (cf. Barton, 
Semit Or. 229 ff.). There was also at Ashkelon a temple 
of Ashtart (Herod, i. 105). If their religion was Semitic, 
so also were probably the other features of their civiliza- 
tion. If they brought other customs from beyond the 
sea, they are not described in our scanty records. 

Geoege A. Bahton. 

PHILOLOGXTS. — A Christian greeted in Ro 16>«. 

PHILOSOPHY. — ^Thls word occurs in EV only in 
Col 2*, where it refers to an unsound and pernicious 
form of teaching. ‘Philosophy’ proper falls outside 


the scope of the present work. Some points of contact 
between it and the Bible will be found in such articles 
as Gnosticism, Logos, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom; cf. 
also Epicureans, Stoics. 

PHINBES.— 1. -Phinehas, 1 (1 Es 5® 8* 29 , 2 Es 

2. =»Plunehas, 2 (2 Es 12 b). 3. =»Phmehas, 3 (1 Es S^s). 

PHINEHAS. — 1. The son of Eleazar, who was the 

third son of Aaron. Both his name and that of his 
mother Putiel are perhaps of Egyptian origin. The 
only certam occurrence of the name in a pre-exilic 
writing is in Jos 24 ^ 2 ; a hill (Gibeatk Pinhas) in Ephraim 
was named after him, where his father and (LXX) he 
hunself was buried. In P and the Chronicler he rises 
into great prominence. He succeeded Eleazar as chief 
priest (Ex 625, 1 Ch 6<* so, Ezr 75, 1 Es 8®, 2 Es P), and 
was the superintendent of the Koraliite Levites (1 Ch 
920 ). The succession of the priesthood in his line was 
assured to him when he showed his zeal at Shittim 
in Moab, when Israel ’joined themselves unto Baal- 
peor.’ An Israelite brought into the camp a woman 
from the Midianites who had beguiled the people into 
foreign worship. Phinehas slew the man and the 
woman (Nu 25). This is referred to in Ps 1063® ^ , 
Sir 4522-26, 1 Mac 22«* As priest he accompanied the 
expedition to punish the Midianites (Nu 10*^ ). He 
was the spokesman of the western tribes concerning the 
altar which the eastern tribes had erected (Jos 22^5 30 - 32 . 
See Ed ). The war between Benjamm and the other 
tribes occurred in his high priesthood (Jg 2028). After 
the Exile a clan of priests, ‘the sons of Phinehas,’ 
claimed descent from him (Ezr 82 [1 Es 5^ 8*®, 
2 Es 12k Phinees]). 2. The younger son of Eli (1 S 1* 
[2 Es 12i> Phinees]). See Hophni and Phinehas. 

3. Ezr 855 father of a priest named Eleazar; — 1 Es 8®* 

Phinees. A. H. M'Neile. 

PHINOE (1 Es 5M)— Paseah, Ezr 2«, Nch 

PHLEGON. — The name of a Christian greeted by St. 
Paul in Ro 16*<. 

PHCEBE. — The bearer of the Epistle to the Romans 
(Ro 160. She was a ‘deaconess* of the church at 
Cenchre®. See Deaconess. 

PHG5NIGIA., PHCENICIANS. — Phoenicia was the 
strip of coast land between Lebanon and the hills of 
Galilee and the Mediterranean Sea. Its northern 
and southern limits are indefinite, being differently 
defined by different ancient geographers. 

The Semitic name of the country was * Canaan* (Kinadushi 
and Kinachna in the el-Amama tablets, and Chna on Phoeni- 
cian coins; cf . Canaanites) . The name Phoenicia comes from 
a Gt. root signifying ‘blood-red,* and was probably given 
on account of the colour of the soil. It was once thougbtb 
to be derived from the Egsqitian^ Fenkh, but that is now 
conceded to have been a designation of Asiatics in general 
(cf. W. Max Muller, Asien und Europe, 208 ff.). 

The extent of the country may be roughly determined 
by its chief cities — Arvad or Arados, on the island now 
called Ruad, eighty miles north of Sidon, Simyra, Arka, 
Gebalor Byblos, Birutaon thesiteof themodern Beyrout, 
Sidon, Sarepta, Tyre, Achzib, and Acco. The latter, 
the modem Acre, not far north of Mt. Carmel, was the 
most southerly of these cities. 

The Phoenicians are proved by their language and 
religion to have belonged to the Semitic race. Herodotus 
(i. 1 and vii. 89) records a tradition that they came from 
the Red Sea. Scholars now suppose that this^ refers 
really to the Persian Gulf, and that the Canaanites, of 
whom the Phoenicians were a part, came from North 
Arabia by way of the shore of the Persian Gulf and the 
Euphrates vaUey. This migration was probably a part 
of that movement of races which about b.c. 1700 gave 
Babylon the Kassite dynasty and Egypt its Hyksos 
kings (cf. Paton, Early Hist cf Syria and Pal. ch. v.). 
Perhaps the Canaanites were the last wave of Amorites 
(wh. see). Their chief cities may have been built by 
a previous race, Herodotus (ii. 44) records a tradition 
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which, if true, would carry the founding of the temple 
at Tyre back to b.c. 2730 

The civilization of the Phoenicians was a city civiliza- 
tion, and each city had its petty king. The history is 
therefore the record of a number of petty dynasties, 
often jealous of one another, and never powerful enough 
to resist a strong invader from without. Hemmed in 
between the mountains and the sea, they alone of the 
early Semites developed navigation, and became the 
merchantmen and the carriers of the ancient world. 
Their ships and shipping were important as early as b.c. 
1400 (cf KIB V 150«, 1525**). Herodotus tells (iv, 42) 
how Necho of Egypt, a contemporary of Jeremiah, 
employed Phoenicians to circumnavigate Africa, while 
Strabo (xvi. ii. 23) again testifles to their excellence in 
seamanship. According to Homer, they had intercourse 
with Greeks in the time of the Troj'an war (Jl vi. 290). 
Traces of their influence are found in Greece (cf. Barton, 
Semit, Or. 315 ff.), and their maritime skill led them later 
to found colonies, especially in Sicily, Carthage, and 
Cyprus. 

For some reason Sidon so excelled the other cities 
in the eyes of Israelites and Greeks, that m the OT and 
Homer the Phoenicians are frequently called ‘Sidonians,* 
even when, as in the case of Ahab’s marriage, Tyrians 
are really referred to (cf. Jg 10®- ig 7 ^ 1 K 5® 11® ^ 
1631, 2 K 2313; Horn. 11. vi. 290, Od. iv. 618, xv. 118). 
The reason for this is obscure. 

Phoenicia first appears in written history in the 
record of the Asiatic campaigns of Thothmes in. of 
Egypt. In his earlier campaigns that king conquered 
the region between the Lebanon ranges. In his 7th 
expedition (b.c, 1471) he came out to the coast and 
conquered Arvad, the most northerly of the important 
Phoenician cities (cf. Breasted, Ancient Records of 
Egypt, ii. 196). There are reasons for supposing that 
T^e had previously been added to his empire (Breasted 
Hist, of Egypt, 298). Probably the same is true of the 
rest of Phoenicia, for in the el-Amarna letters all the 
Phoenician cities were included in the Egyptian empire 
of Amenophis in. and Amenophis it. These letters 
show that under Amenophis iv. Rib-.^dda was vassal 
king of Gebal, Amraunira of Biruta, Zimrida of Sidon, 
and Abimilki of Tyre. These kings were in constant feud 
with one another, with the people of Arvad, and with the 
Amorites beyond the Lebanon. They are constantly 
accusing one another (cf. Nos. 33 ff., 128-130, and 
147-156). Under the XIXthdynasty Phoenicia was again 
invaded. Seti i. held Acco and Tyre (Breasted, Rec- 
ords, iii. 47), while Rameses ii. pushed northward to 
Biruta (26 in. 123). In the reign of his successor 
Merenptah the cities from the Lebanon to Ashbelon 
revolted. Phoenicia was probably included in the 
revolt, for in the poem written to celebrate the re- 
subjugation of these lands, we read: ‘Plundered is 
Canaan with every evil’ (Breasted, Records, lii. 264, 
Hist. 470). In the XXth dynasty Rameses in. (b c. 
1198-1167) still held the country from Arvad and 
southward (Breasted, Records, iv. 34, 37). It is prob- 
ably because of this long Egyptian vassalage that 
Gn IQi® traces the descent of Sidon from Ham. By 
the end of the dynasty Phoenicia was again free, for in 
the fifth year of Rameses xii. (b.c. 1113) a certain 
Wenamon was despatched to Phoenicia for cedar from 
the Lebanon forests; and Dor, Tyre, and Gebal, the 
towns at which he touched, were not only independent 
but had small respect for a representative of Pharaoh 
(Breasted, ib. iv. 274 ff.). The king of Gebal was at 
this time Zakar-Bel. Probably the dynasty of Tyre 
traced to Josephus (c. Apion. i. 18) was founded at the 
time of this emancipation from Egypt, and the era to 
which he refers (AnL viii. lii. 1 ) then began. 

A century later than the time of Wenamon, Hiram 
king of Tyre was an ally of David, and furnished cedar 
to build him a place (2 S 511 ). Later he was the ally 
of Solomon, and aided him in the construction of the 
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Temple (1 K 5^ 7^® 9“ In the following century 
king Ahab of Israel married Jezebel, daughter of Eth- 
baal, king of Tyre. Thus Phoenician influence found 
Its way into Israel. 

Shortly before the time of Ahab, the Assyrian king 
Ashur-nasir-pal (b.c. 884-860) had made a raid to 
the Mediterranean coast and exacted tribute from 
Tyre, Sidon, and Gebal (KIB 1 . 109). His successor, 
Shalmaneser ii., records tribute from the same cities m 
his 21st year (KIB i. 143). Later he took it also from 
Arvad (ib. 173). Adad-nirari (b.c. 812-783) counted 
Tyre and Sidon among his subjects (ib. 191). In the 
interval of Assyrian weakness which followed, Phoenicia 
became once more independent, and when the powerful 
Tiglath-pileser iii. (b.c. 745-727) again invaded the 
West, Tyre joined a coalition against him, but in the 
end Tyre and Gebal and Arvad paid tribute (KIB ii. 
21, 23, 31). Sidon is not mentioned. Probably it was 
subject to Tyre. Tyre at this period ruled over a part 
of Cyprus. Menander relates (Jos. Ant. ix, xiv. 2) that 
Shalmaneser iv. (727-722) overran Phoenicia and un- 
successfully besieged Tyre for five years. Perhaps the 
issue of the siege came in the reign of Sargon, for the 
statue of that king in Cyprus shows that this dependency 
of Tyre was ruled by him. Sennacherib (705-681) 
records the submission of Sidon, Sarepta, Achzib, and 
Acco (KIB ii. 91). Tyre he did not disturb. Esar- 
haddon had to reduce Sidon by a siege, and changed 
Its name to ‘Esarhaddonsburg’ (Kar-Assurakhiddina), 
but he failed to reduce Tyre (KIB li. 125 ff., 149; 
Rogers, Hist. Bab. and Assyr. ii. 226 ff.). Ashurbanipal 
(668-626) claims to have reduced Tyre and Arvad. At 
any rate he made an alliance with the king of Tyre 
(KIB li. 169, 171). Before the end of his reign, how- 
ever, Phoenicia was again independent, Assyria having 
become weak. We next hear that king Nebuchadnezzar 
of Babylon (604-562) unsuccessfully besieged Tyre for 
many years (Ezk 26“f* 291 ^®-). 

In the Persian period (how Phoenicia became subject 
to Persia our sources do not tell) Sidon again became 
the leading city. Tyre taking a second place. An 
inscription of Yahaw-melech, king of Gebal, probably 
belongs to this period (CIS i. 1). 

Sidon furnished the best ships for the fleet of Xerxes, 
Tyre the next best (Diod. Sic. xvi. xlvi.; Herod, vii. 
44, 96, 98, viii. 67). Straton (Abd-Ashtart?) of 
Sidon in the next century effected Greek civilization 
(.Elian, Var. Hist. vii. 2; Athenseus, 631). About 350 
his successor Tennes (Tabnith ?) joined in an unsuccess- 
ful revolt against Persia, and Sidon was again besieged 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. xlii,). 

After the battle of Issus (b.c. 333), all the Phoenician 
cities except Tyre opened their gates to Alexander the 
Great. Tyre resisted and agam stood a siege of seven 
months (Diod. Sic. xvii. xli. ff.). Durmg the next 
century, under the Ptolemys, a native dynasty flourished 
at Sidon, from which a number of inscriptions survive 
(cf. G. A. Cooke, North Sem. Inscr. 26 ff.; JAOS xxiii. 
156 ff.). The kings were Eshmunazar i., Tabnith, 
Bod-Ashtart, and Eshmunazar ii. Bod-Ashtart built a 
temple near Sidon, which has recently been excavated. 

In the wars of the later Ptolemys and Seleucids the 
Phoenicians played an important part. Phoenicia 
belonged to the Seleucids after b.c. 197. In b.c. 65 
it passed under Roman rule. The reference in Mk 7^ 
to a woman who was a 'Syrophoemcian* by race 
shows that the Evangelist recognized that the old 
stock survived. In b.c. 14 Augustus made Biruta 
a Roman colony. Claudius (a.d. 41-54) made Acco, 
then^ called Ptolemals (cf. Ac 21^), a Roman colony. 
Septimius Severus (a.d. 193—211) performed a similar 
service for Tyre, and Elagabalus (218-222) for Sidon. 
Gradually the old race was merged with various con- 
querors. 

In civilization the Phoenicians were for the most 
part borrowers from Babylonia and Egypt. What they 
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borrowed they carried in their trading voyages all 
about the Mediterranean, and thus diffused culture and 
the arts of life. Perhaps they were pioneers in the art 
of seamanship, but of this we cannot be sure; they may 
have borrowed this from Crete or the Mycenaeans 
That they invented the alphabet and diffused it in 
their voyages,^ so that it was adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans, is generally conceded, but whether they 
obtained^ it by adapting Egyptian hieroglyphs, or 
Babylonian cuneiform characters, or from some other 
ancient form of writing, is still in dispute. In religion 
they closely resembled the other Semites (cf. W. R. 
Smith, RS ; and Barton, Semit. Origins), Baad and Ash- 
tart were the principal divinities, and much prominence 
was given to sexual rites (cf. Lucian, de Syria Dea, § 6i. 
Human sacrifice persisted long among them in spite 
of their contact with the highly civilized Greeks (cf 
EBi hi. col. 3189, 3190). 

The best account that we have of the nature and 
extent of Phoenician traffic is contained in Ezekiel’s 
description (chs. 27. 28) of the trade of Tyre, which, 
as we have seen, had been the leading Phoenician city 
for a century or more before his time. 

George A. Barton. 

PHGENIX was a good harbour on the S. coast of 
Crete. It has been identified almost certainly with 
Loutro, which is said to be the only harbour W. of 
Fair Havens where a ship of such size as that by which 
St Paul travelled (it was a cargo ship, but had crevr 
and passengers on board numbering altogether 276) 
could find shelter. Strabo speaks of Phoenix as being 
on an isthmus (i.e. a narrow part of the island), and 
apparently as being in the territory of Lappa, which 
was not far from Loutro. Other authorities speak of it 
as if it were near Aradena, which is only a mile from 
Loutro. The identification would therefore be certain 
but for St. Luke’s description of the harbour of Phoenix 
as looking ‘towards the S.W. and the N.W.’ (Ac 27 ^^)^ 
whereas the harbour of Loutro looks tow’ards the East. 
Hence some identified Phoenix with a harbour a little 
farther W., of which we have no evidence that it could 
accommodate so large a ship. It is perhaps more 
probable that St. Luke makes a mistake in his descrip- 
tion of a harbour -which he never reached. The RV 
understands the Greek to mean ‘in the direction in 
which the S.W. and N.W. winds blow,’ and therefore 
translates ‘looking N.E. and S E.’ This may have 
been a sailor’s way of expressing it, but we have no 
authority for it. A. E. Hillard. 

PHOBOS (1 Es 69 830 928 ) =:Parosh (wh. see). 

PHRITRAI.— In Ad. Est lli the Book of Esther is 
called ‘the epistle of Phrurai’ {i.e. ‘Purira’ [wh. see]). 

PHRYGrlA. — The Phrygians were an Aryan race 
who seem to have had their first home in Thrace, and 
to have crossed into Asia through the same southward 
movement of tribes that brought the Hellenes into 
Greece. In Asia they occupied at one time the greater 
part of the country W. of the Halys, probably dis- 
placing a Semitic race from whom they may have 
learned the worship of Cybele. We must regard Homer’s 
Trojans as part of the Phrygian race, and the Trojan 
War as a contest between them and Greek settlers 
from Thessaly. In more historical times the name 
Phrygia applies to an inland region -varying in extent 
at different times, but bounded at its widest by the 
Sangarius on the N., the Halys on the E., the Taurus 
range on the S. It thus covered the W. part of the 
great plateau of Asia Minor and the upper valleys of 
the rivers Mseander and Hermus. It was a region 
fruitful in oil and wine, exporting also wool, gold, 
marble, and salt. 

When the Romans inherited the kingdom of Pergamus 
in B.c. 133, a part of Phrygia was included in the province 
of Asia, but the southern portion towards Pamphylia 
was not included. This portion was in the hands of 
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the dependent king of Galatia when Augustus com 
stituted Galatia a province m b.c. 25, and was therefore 
included in the new province which extended from Lycia 
on the S.W. almost to the mouth of the Halys on the 
N E, Hence this portion of Phrygia, with its cities of 
Antioch and Icomum, came to be known as Phrygia 
Galatica. 

This country was included by St. Paul in the work 
of his first missionary' journey (Ac 13‘*-14«). From 
Perga he and Barnabas made their way N. along the 
difficult mountain road to Antioch, here called ‘Pisidian 
Antioch * (see Pisidia). On his second missionary journey 
St. Paul (now accompanied by Silas) began with the 
churches of Cilicia and then passed through Derbe 
and Lystra, -where he took Timothy into his company. 
The narrative then proceeds (Ac IS®): ‘And they went 
through the region of Phrygia and Galatia [Gr. ‘the 
Phrygian and Galatian region’], having been forbidden 
[AV ‘and were forbidden’] of the Holy Ghost to 
speak the word in Asia; and when they w'ere come 
over against Mysia they assayed to go into Bithynia; 
and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not; and passing 
by Mysia they came down to Troas.’ The natural 
interpretation of this is that from Lystra they traversed 
Phrygia Galatica^ from Antioch took the road leading 
N. to Dorylaion, where they would be near Bithynia, 
and from there w'ere directed W. to Troas. Attempts 
have been made, how’ever, to find here an evangeliza- 
tion of Galatia proper with its towns of Pessinus and 
Ancyra But against this we must set (1) the form of 
the Greek phrase ‘the Phrygian and Galatian region’; 
(2) the strange silence of St. Luke about a work that 
must have taken a considerable time; (3) the geo- 
graphical consideration that the travellers could not 
have crossed the desert of the Axylon straight from 
S. to N. and must in any case have used the road to 
Dorylaion. See, further, artt. Galatia and Galatians 
[Ep. to] for this and the further question whether 
the Epistle to the Galatians can have been written to 
the churches of Phrygia Galatica. If it was, we have 
an interesting glimpse of how in the churches first 
founded by St. Paul his authority was very soon (perhaps 
A.D. 50) assailed by Judaizers, who disputed his Apos- 
tolic credentials and declared his doctrine to be an im- 
perfect form of Christianity, neglecting its Jewish basis. 

The third missionary journey likewise began with 
‘the region of Galatia and Phrygia’ (Ac IS**), or ‘the 
Galatian region and Phrygia.* Here the reference is 
probably to the same churches, but the order of words 
is doubtless meant to include the churches of Lycaonia 
first — these were in the province of Galatia, but were 
not in Phrygia. The order is in any case strongly 
against the inclusion of Galatia proper. The journey 
was continued ‘ through the upper country to Ephesus,* 
ie. along the direct route which passed through the 
higher country from Metropolis to Ephesus, instead of 
the high road which followed the valley of the Lycus. 

A. E. Hillard. 

PHYGElitrS. — Mentioned in company with Hermog- 
enes in St. Paul’s last Epistle, as those in Asia who, 
among others, had turned away from the Apostle (2 Ti 
1“). See Heemogenbs. Morley Stevenson. 

PHYLACTERIES, FRONTLETS .—I, Among the 
charges brought by our Lord against the Pharisees of 
His day we read: ‘but all their works they do for to 
be seen of men: for they make broad their phylacteries 
and enlarge the borders of their garments’; (Mt 23®- «; for 
* borders’ see Fringes). This is the only Biblical refer- 
ence to one of the most characteristic institutions of 
the Judaism of the first century as of the twentieth. The 
word ‘phylactery’ (Gr. phylacfSri&n) literally signifies 
a ‘safe-guard,’ as safe-guarding the wearer against the 
attacks of hurtful spirits and other malign influences 
such as the evil eye — in other words, an amulet. By 
the Jews then as now, however, the phylacteries were 
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termed tephiUln, the plural of the ordinary word for 
'praj’er.* 

2. For information regarding the phylacteries of 
our Lord’s day we are dependent on the somewhat 
later allusions in the Mishna, with which the modern 
Jewish usage agrees in all essential points. Then, as 
now, they consisted of two small square cases or capsules 
of leather, ‘two finger-breadths’ according to the 
Talmud, say inch, in the side, one of which was 
worn on the forehead, the other on the left upper arm. 
The leather had to be prepared from the skin of a ritually 
‘clean* animal, and was coloured a deep black. 

The case for the forehead, which w'as termed the 
*head-tephillah,’ was distinguished from the ‘arm-’ or 
‘hand-tephillah’ by its being shaped so as to give four 
small but distinct compartments, while its fellow con- 
sisted of a single compartment. In each of the four 
compartments of the former was placed a narrow strip 
of parchment, also from the skin of a ‘clean* animal, 
having carefully written on it one of the Pentateuch 
passages which were regarded as the Scripture warrant 
for the institution of the phylacteries (see § 4). These 
were Ex Dt 6^-3 ll«-2i. The companion 

capsule, on the other hand, contained the same four 
passages wTitten on a single strip of parchment. Each 
case was then closed by folding back the lower half of 
the square of stout leather from which it projected, 
space being left at the fold for the passing of a long 
strap, blackened on the upper side, by which each 
phylactery w’as kept in position when properly ‘laid.’ 
The strap of the head-phjdactery was tied behind the 
head into a knot having the shape of the Hebrew letter 
daleth. On the two sides of the capsule were impressed 
the letter shin, on one side with the usual three prongs, 
on the other with four prongs. The corresponding loop 
of the phylactery for the arm w^as supposed to form the 
letter ydd, the three letters together giving the sacred 
name Skaddai, ‘Almighty.* 

3. From the Mishna we learn further that w'omen, 
slaves, and minors were exempted from the obligation 
of wearing, or in technical phrase ‘laying,’ the tephillin, 
a duty still incumbent on all male Israelites, from the 
age of thirteen years and a day, during the recital of 
morning prayer, on all days save Sabbaths and festivals. 
These, being themselves ‘ signs,’ rendered the phylacteries 
unnecessary for this purpose (Ex IS**; cf. § 4 below). 

It is probable, howrever, that in our Lord’s time, as was 
the case later, the more zealous spirits among the 
Pharisees wore their phylacteries during the whole day. 

In putting on the phylacteries that of the hand is 
•laid* first, to the accompaniment of a prescribed 
prayer, and must lie on the inner side of the left arm, 
which must be bare, a little above the elbow, so that 
the case with the Scripture passages may rest upon the 
heart (Dt IH*). The strap is then drawn tight and 
wound round the arm and the middle finger of the left 
hand a prescribed number of times. (For details see 
Hastings’ DB iii. 870.) The head-phylactery is next 
laid, its position being the middle of the forehead, 
‘between the eyes* (Ex 13® etc., see next §), wdth the 
knot above described at the back of the head, and the 
two ends of the strap brought forward to hang down 
over the breast in front. The phylacteries are taken 
off in the reverse order. When not in use, they are kept 
in a bag, which is often made of superior material richly 
ornamented (see illust. in J'ei4i&^i?ncyc.,a.‘y.*PhyIacteries*). 

4. The Scripture warrant for this peculiar institution 
of Judaism is found in the four passages. Ex 13®- 

Dt 6* lli«. Of these Dt 6» may be quoted as the most i 
explicit: ‘And thou shalt bind them* — ‘these words ■ 
which I command thee this day,’ v.® — ‘for a sign upon 
thine hand, and they shall be for frontlets between thine 
eyes.* These words and their parallels in the other 
passages, it is maintained by Jewish and some Christian 
scholars, are intended by their authors to be taken 
literally. This contention has been examined in detail 
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in the corresponding article in Hastings' DB (iii. 870-72). 

I The result is a verdict m favour of the figurative inter- 
pretation of all the passages, including that just cited. 
A good deal turns on the sense of the word rendered 
‘frontlets* {mtUphnth). This rendering (cf Oxf, Heb, 
Lex. ‘bands,’ ‘frontlet-bands’) cannot be maintained in 
face of the evidence for the rendering ‘jewel ’ or ‘ amulet,’ 
the meaning which the word has in the Heb text of 
Sir 303 ( = AV 333), as read by Smend in his edition of 
the text and commentary (both 1906): ‘the law is for 
the wise man an amulet, a band (or knot) upon the 
hand.* In Mishna, also, Shabbatk, vi. 1, 5, tdtepheth 
signifies an ornament in a lady’s head-dress. 

We conclude, then, that the Pentateuch writers 
really intended by these metaphors to impress upon 
God’s people that His word was to be to them a treasure 
more precious than any jewel. The figures were derived 
from the prevailing custom of wearing jewels on the 
forehead and on the wTists both as ornaments and as 
amulets (see Amulets, Ornaments). On the other 
j hand, if the literal interpretation is followed, we should 
have to recognize another of the numerous instances 
in the Hebrew legislation, in which a deeply rooted 
and ineradicable practice of heathen origin and super- 
stitious associations was adopted and given a religious 
signification, precisely as was done with the kindred 
sign of the tassels on the corners of the mantle (see 
Fringes, end). 

6. The date at which this literal interpretation was 
first given effect to and the wearing of the phylacteries 
introduced cannot be determined with certainty. The 
fact that the institution is unknown to the Samaritans 
shows that it must have arisen after the date of the 
Samaritan schism. The passage of Jesus Sirach above 
quoted (written c. b.c. 180-170) seems to imply that 
the figurative interpretation still held the field. On the 
other hand, the writer of the famous ‘ Letter of Aristeas* 
(scarcely later than b.c. 90) distinctly mentions (§ 169) 
the binding of ‘ the sign upon the hand ’ (see Thackeray’s 
tr. mJQR xv. 368 f.). We may, therefore, with some 
confidence assign the introduction of the phylacteries 
to the period of the domination of the Pharisees in the 
reign of John Hyrcanus (b.c. 135-105). 

Even in the first century of our era it is very doubtful 
if the practice extended beyond the Pharisees and their 
adherents, who showed their zeal for religion by the size 
of the cases and the breadth of the straps by which 
they were fastened. Certainly the mass of the Jewish 
people at this date, ‘who knew not the law’ (Jn 7^®), 
paid no heed to such literalism; neither, we may be sure, 
did Jesus or His disciples. 

In popular estimation, as is shown by the very name 
‘phylacteries’ (§1), and by references in Targum and 
Talmud, the phylacteries were regarded as powerful 
amulets. In the Middle Ages they seem to have fallen 
from the absurdly exaggerated esteem in which they 
were held in Talmudic times. This was no doubt due 
to the fact that some of the most influential Jewish 
exegetes still frankly maintained the figurative inter- 
pretation of the cardinal passages of the Pentateuch. 
In more modern times, however, the practice of ‘ laying 
the tephillin’ has revived, and is now universal in ortho- 
dox Jewish circles. A. B. S. Kennedy. 

PHTLABCH (2 Mac 8®). — A military title for 
either a cavalry ojGficer or a commander of. auxiliary 
forces. 

PHYSICIAIT. — See Medicine, p. 597^. 

Pl-BESETH. — Ezk30^7: Bubastis, one o^the greatest 
cities in Lower Egypt; Egyp. Pubasti, ‘House of 
TJbasti*; it was especially the residence of the 22nd 
Dyn., which was founded by Shishak. The goddess 
TJbasti was usually figured with a lion’s head, but she 
was of a mild character, and her sacred animal in late 
times was the cat. The ruins of the city are *?ow called 
Tell Basta, lying near Zagazig, in the E, of r*elta* 
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The temple described by Herodotus was excavated by 
Naville, yielding monuments of every period trom 
the 4th Dynasty to the 30th. F Ll. Griffith 

PIECE. — Piece is used in AV for (1) a measure equal 
to a firkin (1 Es 8-° ‘an hundred pieces of wine*;; 
(2) an instrument of war (1 Mac 6« ‘pieces to cast 
darts, and slings*). 

PIGEON.— See Dove. 

PI-HAHIROTH (Ex 142 9,Nu337 s). —Mentioned in 
connexion with the camping of the Israelites. It was 
‘between Migdol and the sea, before Baal-zephon* 
(Ex 149). This definition does not enable us to fix its 
site, for these other places are themselves unknown. In 
Nu 338 the name is simply Hahiroth. 

PILATE. — Pontius Pilatus, a Roman of no known 
family, succeeded Valerius Gratus as procurator of 
Judaea in a.d. 26. He possibly owed his appointment 
to Sejanus, and his administration, as described from 
the Jewish standpoint, shows either that he shared 
the anti- Jewish feelings of Sejanus or that he failed to 
understand the temper of the people with whom he 
had to deal. His first offence w^as not allowing the 
soldiers to remove the images from their standards on 
entering Jerusalem. These images were worshipped 
by the soldiers, and were therefore symbols of idolatry. 
A deputation of Jews waited on Pilate for five days, 
and refused to desist though threatened wdth instant 
death. He was compelled to give way, but subsequently 
set up in the palace of Herod tablets dedicated to the 
Emperor, which was taken as an attempt to introduce 
the Csesar-worship already flourishing in the rest of the 
Empire. Only an order from Tiberius compelled him 
to yield a second time. He gave further offence by a 
more justifiable action. The need of water in the city 
was much felt at the time of festivals, and Pilate pro- 
ceeded to construct a new aqueduct at the expense 
of the Temple treasure. The Sanhedrin might have 
ordered such a work, but as Pilate’s act it caused a riot 
which was not quelled without bloodshed. To these 
Incidents we must add the massacre of some Galilaeans 
at the very altar of sacrifice, referred to in Lk 13^ but 
not otherwise explained. The end of Pilate's rule was 
brought about by a disturbance in Samaria. Tradition 
said that the vessels of the Tabernacle had been buried 
on Mt. Gerixim, and a band of armed men escorted thither 
an impostor who promised to reveal them. Pilate sent 
troops to the spot, who, after a massacre, dispersed 
the multitude. Complaint was made to Vitellius, the 
legatua of Syria, who seems at this time to have had 
authority over the governor of Judaea. Pilate was 
ordered to justify himself at Rome (a.d. 36), but bef._re 
he arrived there Tiberius had died (March, a.d. 37), 
and he was not re-appointed (Joseph, Ant. xvin, iii. 
1-iv. 2). Eusebius states that he committed suicide. 
The ‘Acts of Pilate ‘ and his letters to the Emperor 
are late forgeries. 

Pilate would therefore be to us only one of a series 
of unsuccessful procurators, but for the fact that his 
years of office covered the period of Christ’s ministry. 
From the accounts of our Lord’s trial we learn more 
of him than from any other source. 

Except at the times of the great feasts the governors 
usually stayed at Caesarea; but Pilate was probably 
present with reinforcements to repress any disorder 
during the Passover, and had his headquarters in the 
fortress known as the Tower of Antonia, which adjoined 
the Temple on the N. side. The prsetonum formed 
part of this fortress (but see Piletorittm), and on this 
occasion, while the prisoner was led inside, the accusers 
remained below the steps which led into the hall, lest 
they should be rendered unclean for the feast by entering 
a building defiled by leaven. Pilate examined Jesus 
inside the hall, and came outside each time he wished 
to speak to the accusers. Jesus had been brought to 
him to be condemned to death, this penalty being out 


of the power of the Sanhedrin, and at first they expected 
Pilate to pabs sentence on their simple btatement that 
he was ‘a malefactor’ (Jn Piiate was too 

Roman for this — penalties in their power they might 
inllict, but if he was to add his authority he required 
a reason. Therefore (avoiding the charge of blasphemy; 
they accused Jesus of ‘forbidding tnbute’ and 
calling himself ‘Christ, a king’ (Lk 232;. puate re- 
turned inside, and by questions assured himself that 
the prisoner claimed only what he would have called 
a ‘philosophical kingship’ — an idea familiar to him, if 
only from the Stoics. Hardly believing that truth 
w'as attainable (as he show^ed by the scornful answer, 
‘What is truth?’), he w^as yet prepared, like many 
Romans of his day, to patromze one who thought he 
had attained to it (Jn IS^a-s®). From this time onwards 
w'e must regard the trial as a series of attempts on 
Pilate’s part to release Jesus without too great offence 
to the Jews. (1) Hearing that He came from Galilee, 
he sends Him to Herod Antipas, who w'as at Jerusalem 
for the feast. If Herod ‘claimed jurisdiction* over 
the prisoner he might have released Him, but he had no 
more power to condemn a man to death in Jerusalem 
than the Jews had. The courtesy reconciled Herod and 
Pilate, their former enmity being due to the fact that 
Herod sent private reports to Rome and was regarded 
as the Emperor's spy. But when Herod failed to get 
either reply or miracle from Jesus, he sent Him back to 
Pilate (Lk 236*i2). (2) It was a custom (whether 

Jewish or Roman in origin) to release a prisoner in 
honour of the Passover. Pilate proposed to release 
Jesus, but, persuaded by the priests, the multitude 
clamoured for Barabbas (Mt 27«-2i, Mk Lk 23i*-“, 
Jn 1839* «). (3) After solemnly washing his hands, as 
if absolving himself of responsibility for condemning 
an innocent man (Mt 272*- “), Pilate hoped to satisfy 
the rancour of the accusers by scourging the prisoner. 
‘I will chastise him and release him’ (Lk 23“ But 
when Jesus came forth from the scourging, the Jews for 
the first time brought forward the cry that He ‘made 
himself the Son of God’ (Jn 19D. To such as Pilate, 
Greek mythology would make it not incredible that ‘ the 
son of a god ’ should be on earth, and in the decadence of 
their owm religion the Romans were lending a ready 
ear to the mysterious religions of the East. Moreover, 
Pilate’s superstitious fear had already been aroused by 
the report of his wife’s dream (Mt 27^9). Again, therefore, 
he questioned Jesus. But at length the Jews prevailed 
with the cry, ‘If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Caesar’s friend ‘ (Jn 19^2). The threat that the province 
would accuse him at Rome for treason overcame Pilate’s 
scruples. An accusation for ‘treason’ might mean 
death under Tiberius. Pilate gave way, caused his 
throne or tribunal to be brought on to the tessellated 
space in front of the prsetorium (called ‘Gabbatha’ in 
Aramaic), and there pronounced final judgment. But 
in the taunting words, ‘Behold your king I’ and ‘Shall 
I crucify your king?’ as well as in the inscription on 
the cross, which he refused to alter in spite of protest, 
he wreaked upon the Jews such revenge as lay in his 
power. 

In this unjust complaisance we have an illustration 
of one danger in the strict supervision which Augustus 
and Tiberius maintained over provincial government. 
In the main it was a great benefit, but it enabled the 
provincials to intimidate a weak governor. The weak 
points in Pilate’s character stand out strongly. He 
seems to have been a sceptic in principle, but not 
free from superstition, in this resembling perhaps most 
of the upper class among the Romans in his day. He 
had probably not taken the trouble to understand the 
fierce passions of the people whom he was sent to govern, 
and when worsted by them in early encounters, the scorn 
which Romans felt for Jews became in him something 
like hatred, and a strong desire to be avenged on their 
leaders at all costs save one, namely, disgrace at Rome. 
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For before all things he seems to have considered his 
own position. 

But it IS \ery unlikely that Tiberius, who was jealous 
for good provincial government, would have allowed 
Pilate to remain procurator for ten years if his ad- 
ministration had been as bad as our knowledge of him 
would imply. It is easy to under-estimate the difficulties 
of his post. The province of Judaa included not only 
Judtea proper, but Samaria and Idumuja, and m addi- 
tion to its normal population there was at the time of 
great feasts, particularly the Passover, an influx of 
Jews from other provinces, which made the temporary 
population of Jerusalem sometimes between two and 
three millions. And this population was animated, 
as no other race was, by a religious fervour capable of 
passing on occasion into political excesses difficult to 
cope with, since in the eyes of a large minority sub- 
mission to foreign rule was religious apostasy. But 
the province ranked only as a * minor Imperial province ’ ; 
its governor was a procurator, not a legatus or proefectus, 
and to control the difficult elements in the population 
he had only 3000 troops, quartered usually at Caesarea, 
besides small detachments used to garrison Jerusalem 
and Sebaste. The governor usually went up to Jeru- 
salem for the Passover time, but he must have felt that 
in face of a sudden national mov^ement he would be 
powerless; and it is no small testimony to Roman 
powers of administration that for 60 years the series 
of procurators in Judaea managed to postpone more 
serious conflicts. The fault w’ould seem to rest with the 
central authority, wffiich did not realize that in administer- 
ing the small province of Judaea it had to deal not with 
the province alone, but with all the millions of Jews 
scattered throughout the Empire, profoundly earnest 
in religious convictions, regarding Judaea as the holy 
centre of all they held dearest, and maintaining direct 
communication w-ith the Sanhedrin, to which the 
Romans themselves had allowed a certain authority 
over all Jews throughout the Empire. Hence, mistaking 
the nature of the work, they sent as procurators second- 
rate men, who w'ere often (like Pilate) nominees of 
Imperial favourites, and who w'ere probably looking 
forward to their promotion from the moment that they 
landed in Csesarea. Had Judaea been definitely attached 
to the province of Syria, it would at any rate have been 
governed by men with a wider outlook 

A. E. Hillabd. 

PUiDASH. — One of the sons of Nahor (Gn 2222). 

PILHA.—A signatory to the covenant (Neh 10«). 

PUiLAB. — 1. With two or three unimportant ex- 
ceptions, * pillar' in OT is the rendering of two very 
distinct Heb. terms, 'ammM and mazzBbdh. The former 
denotes in most cases— for a conspicuous exception 
see Jachin and Boaz — a pillar or column supporting 
the roof or other part of a building (Jg , 1 K 72f ), 
also the pillars from which the hangings of the Tabernacle 
were suspended (Ex 2632 and oft ). From this sense 
the transition is easy to a column of smoke (Jg 2CH0), 
and to the ‘pillar of cloud’ and the ‘pillar of fire* of 
the Exodus and the Wanderings (Ex etc.). The 
further transition to the figurative use of the term 
•pillar,’ which alone prevails in NT (Gal 29, 1 Ti 
Rev 312 IQi), may be seen in Job 9« 26“ — passages 
reflecting an antique cosmogony in which the pillars 
of earth and heaven were actual supports, 

2. It is wiffi the second of the two terms above cited, 
the mazaebah, that this article has mainly to deal. 
Derived from a root common to the Semitic family, 
frmzdbOh denotes something * set up ’ on end, in particular 
an upright stone, whether it be a megalithic monu- 
ment, such as the stones known to contemporary 
archeology as menhirs or ‘standing stones,’ or a less 
imposing funerary stele. Three varieties of mazztbShs 
may be distinguished in OT. 

(a) For reasons that will appear at a later stage, our 
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survey may start from the stone erected over a 
grave or elsewhere as a memorial of the dead. The 
mazzebah set up by Jacob upon the grave of Rachel 
(Gn S.r") was of this kind. This was the prevailing 
application of the term among the Phcenicians (see 
Cooke, TcxUhook of N. Sem Inscrtps. 60). To this 
category may also be reckoned the memorial pillar 
which Absalom erected for himself in his own lifetime 
(2 S ISIS;. 

(6) In a second group may be placed the stones set 
up to commemorate, or, in Biblical phrase, ‘ for a witness ’ 
of, some important incident (Gn 31” ^ , Jos 2427) — in 
particular the appearance or manifestation of a Divine 
being (a theophany) at a given spot. Such, in the 
present form of the story — for the probable original 
form, see § 4 below — was the stone which Jacob set 
up and anointed at Bethel (Gn 28^8 22 j cf. 

35“ ). Other examples of mazzMhs, interpreted by 
the Heb. historians as commemorative monuments, 
are the stone Ebenezer of 1 S 7“, and the cromlech 
(t/dgal) set up by Joshua after the crossing of the 
Jordan ‘for a memorial unto the children of Israel’ 
(Jos 47). 

(c) The third and most important class of mazzlb&hs 
comprises the pillar-stones which stood beside the 
altar at every Canaamte sanctuary (see High Place). 
For this class AV has the misleading term ‘image’ 
(except Dt 122), for which RV has substituted ‘pillar,* 
with ‘obeHsk’ in the margin. That the local sanctu- 
aries, in most cases taken over from the Canaanites, 
at which the Hebrews worshipped J" were provided 
with such pillar-stones, is evident both from the ref- 
erences in Hos 3< 10“ , and from the repeated con- 
demnation of them in the successive law codes (Ex 
3413 232*, Dt 75 12® etc.), and by the Deuteronomic 
historians (1 K 1423, 2 K 18* 23“ [for Judah] 17“> 
[Israel]). 

A special variety of pillar associated with idolatrous 
worship emerges in the later writings, the chammanlm 
or sun-pillars (AV ‘images,’ RV ‘sun -images’). They 
vyere probably connected with sun-worship (Lagrange, 
Etudes sur les relig semxt? 314 f.). 

3. The OT evidence for the mazzlbShs as an indis- 
pensable part of the furnishing of a Canaamte high 
place has been confirmed in a remarkable degree by 
the excavations of recent years, in the course of which 
pillar-stones of diverse shapes and sizes have been 
brought to light. Even to summarize the archaeo- 
logical evidence would extend this article beyond 
due limits (see Vincent, Canaan d’aprSs Vexploratxon 
rScente [1907], 102-1 15; Benzinger, Heb. Arch.^ [1907], 
321 ff. ; Kittel, Studien zur heb. Arch. [1908], 126 ff.). It 
must suffice to refer briefly to the magnificent series 
of mazzibshs which formed part of the high place at 
Gezer (for full details see PBFSt, 1903, 23 ff., and 
Macalister, Bible Sideiights, etc., 54 ff.). Originally ten 
in number, eight of them are still standing in situ. 
• They are unhewn blocks, simply set on end and sup- 
ported at the base by smaller stones . . . and range 
in height from 10 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 5 in.’ The smaller 
dimensions are those of the second stone of the series, 
which is supposed to have been the original beth~el 
(see next §) of the high place. The fact that this stone, 
alone of the group, has its top smooth and polished, as 
if by long-continued anointing on the part of the wor- 
shippers, is greatly in favour of this view. Several 
of the larger stones are provided with cavities, either 
at the top or in one side. This provision, which is 
also characteristic of the mazz’SbShs found at Taanach 
and Megiddo, must evidently, as will presently appear, 
have some relation to the ritual of the worship of these 
ancient sanctuaries. 

4. It now remains to deal with a question which may 
be thus formulated, What significance did the Canaanites, 
and the Hebrews after them, attach to these mazz’Sbdhs, 
and what place did they hold in the ancient cult? 
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This question can hardly be approached without a 
reference to the still unsolved problem of the religious 
significance of ‘standing stones’ all the world over. 
This world-wide phenomenon ‘ must rest on some cause 
which was operative in all primitive religions’ (W. R 
Smith, RS^ 209). It will probably be found, on con- 
sideration of all the conditions to be satisfied, that the 
desire to appease the spirit of the dead lies at the be- 
ginning, while the conception of the pillar-stone as a 
representation of the deity, beside the altar dedicated 
to his worship, comes at the end of a long process of 
evolution. On this view, a stone, over or beside the 
grave of the dead, afforded, to the primitive mind, a 
convenient abode for the departed spirit, when it chose 
to return to receive the homage and offerings of the 
living. The blood of the sacrifice was poured over the 
stone, and thus brought into contact with the in- 
dwelling spirit (cf. the cup-marks on the cap-stones 
of the dolmens on the east of the Jordan and elsewhere). 
With this desire to do honour to the dead, the idea 
of keeping alive his memory by a conspicuous or upright 
stone was sooner or later associated. When and where 
higher ideas of the spirit world prevailed, the mazzebdh 
became a memorial stone and nothing more, as in group 
(o) above. 

The belief that a stone might become the abode of 
any numen marked a distinct step in advance. In Gn 28 
it is admitted that we have a later adaptation of a 
Canaanite temple myth, which explained the origin of 
the sanctuary at Bethel, and especially the sanctity 
attaching to the original beth-el, f.e., the abode of an el 
or numen (v. 22 ), round which the sanctuary grew up. 
In the original form of the story the anointing of the 
stone was an offering to the indwelling numen. The 
second of the Gezer mazzSbShs shows an exact counter- 
part to this. The cavities in the other recently dis- 
covered mazzlbdhs, above mentioned, were no doubt 
originally intended to receive similar offerings of blood, 
wine, or oil (cf. Gn SS^*). 

When this fetish worship had been outgrown, the 
mazzSbSh became merely a symbol or representation of 
the deity, who had his home elsewhere. The conical 
pillar standing in the court of the temple of Astarte, 
as represented on the coins of Byblus, is an illustration 
of this higher conception. We may be sure that the 
worshippers of J" regarded the Canaanite mazzlbdhs 
in this light from the first. But the danger of con- 
tammation was great (see High Place, § 6), and the 
condemnation of the mazzdbdhs is a recurring feature 
of all the law codes (reff. above). 

6. Another unsolved problem may be mentioned 
in conclusion. What is the relation of the mazzdbdh 
to the altar? Shall we say, with the distinguished 
author of the Religion of the Semites^ (p. 204), that ‘the 
altar is a differentiated form of the primitive rude 
stone pillar, the nosb or massebah*; or, with the latest 
investigator, that * the massebah is nothing else than the 
artificial substitute for the sacrificial stone’ (Kittel, 
op. cit. 129, 134) ? If the views expressed in the previous 
section are correct, the second alternative offers the 
more probable solution. The pillar will then be a 
differentiated form of the most ancient altar (Altar, 
§§ 1, 2), the cause of the differentiation, as we have 
seen, being the desire to commemorate, as well as to 
appease, the dead. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PILLAR, PLAIN OP THE.-»In Jg 9« we read that 
the men of Shechem made Abimelech king ‘by the 
plain (AV; RV ‘oak,’ RVm ‘terebinth’) of the piUar.’ 
The correct translation is undoubtedly *the terebinth 
of the pillar,* the meaning being the sanctuary of 
Shechem. The ‘pillar’ refers to the sacred stone, 
originally a fetish, which was often found in holy places 
along with the sacred tree (see preced, article). 

W. P. Boyd. 

PILLOW.— The ‘pillow’ of Mk (AV) is the 
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cushion (so RV) used by rowers See aho Bolster and 
House, 8. 

PILTAI. — .4 priestly house (Neh 12‘n. 

PINE TREE. — 1. *ets-she?ncn, Neh see Oil Tree. 
2. tidhar. Is 411^ [RVm ‘plane’] 60 ^ 3 . piom similarity 
to the Syr. daddar (‘elm’), tlie tidhdr has been supposed 
to be the elm, but quite as probably may have been a 
kind of pine; of these the two common varieties known 
in Syria are the Aleppo or maritime {Pinus halepensis), 
and the stone (P. pinea) with its umbrella-like top. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

PINNACLE. — This word has been adopted by our 
EV from the Vulgate of Mt 4^ {pinnaculum) to indicate 
the spot within the Temple enclosure from which the 
devil tempted our Lord to cast Himself down. The 
precise nature and location of 'the pinnacle of the 
temple* (Mt, Z c , Lk 4® [both RV]), however, are nowhere 
indicated. The context and the use of the word usually 
employed for the whole complex of buildings as op- 
posed to that which denotes the Temple proper (see 
plan in art. Temple, § 12) rather favour the view that the 
‘pinnacle’ is to be sought in the neighbourhood of the 
S.E. corner, where the royal ‘ porch ’ met that of Solomon. 
Here, as Josephus informs us — and the excavations 
corroborate his testimony — a spectator looking down 
into the valley of the Kidron ‘would turn giddy, while 
his sight could not reach down so such an abyss ' (Ant. 
XV. XL 5). Many authorities, on the contrary, favour 
some part of the roof of the Temple building itself. 

A. R S. Kennedy. 

PINON.— An Edomite ‘duke’ (Gn 36«, 1 Ch 1“), 
prob. same name as Punon of Nu 33 «f . 

PIPE. — See Music, etc., § 4 (2) (a). 

PIRAH. — The king of Jarmuth, defeated by Joshua 
at Beth-horon and afterwards put to death (Jos 10*® ). 

PIRATHON, PIRATHONITE. — Pirathon ‘in the 
land of Ephraim’ was the home of Abdon ‘the Pira- 
thonite* (Jg 12is- and of Benaiah, one of David’s 
heroes (2 S 233o etc.). It can hardly have been identical 
with Parathon (wh. see), but it is probably represented 
by either Fer'on or Fer'ata. W. Ewing. 

PISGrAH. — A mountain in the region of Moab, with 
a commanding view over both the desert (Nu 21*°) 
and Western Palestine. Hither the Israelites journeyed 
from Bamoth, and there took place the extraordinary 
episode of Balaam, who on the top of Pisgah built seven 
altars (Nu 23^*). Its principal distinction, however, is 
its being the scene of Moses’ vision of the Promised Land 
(Dt 327 341 ) and of his death. It fell into the territory 
of Reuben (Jos 132 ® [AV Ashdoth-pisgah, as in 128 and 
Dt 31 ’; R V in all three ‘ slopes (mg. ‘ springs ’) or Pisgah ’]) . 

An alternative name for Pisgah is Nebo (wh. see), 
referred to in Dt 32« as the scene of the death of Moses. 
The latter name is preserved by Jebel Nebd, a range whose 
summit reaches a height of 2643 feet and commands 
a view of a large part of Western Palestine. It is 
5 miles S.W. of Heshbon, and runs westward from the 
Moabite plateau. R. A. S. Macalister. 

PISHON. — See Eden [Garden op]. 

PISIDIA. — ^The name applied to a district about 
120 miles long and 60 miles broad, immediately N. of 
the plains of Pamphylia. It is entirely occupied by 
the numerous ranges into which the Taurus here breaks, 
with the deep intersecting valleys. The name was not 
applied to a definite political division, and nothing is 
known of the race inhabiting Pisidla. Until the time 
of Augustus they were wild mountaineers and brigands. 
Augustus began their reduction about b c. 25 by estab- 
lishing a chain of Roman posts which included on the 
N. side Antioch and Lystra, reconstituted as colonies. 
The name ‘ Pisidian Antioch * (Ac IS^^) would seem to 
record this fact, since Antioch was never included in 
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The chilization of the district seems to have 
been effected by about ad. 74. Until then it was 
dealt with as part of the province of Galatia, but at 
that date Vespasian attached a considerable portion of 
It to Pamphylia, m which province no great military 
force was maintained. 

Paul and Barnabas traversed the district twice in 
the first missionary journey (Ac H^^). It was 
probably still a dangerous locality, and it is plausibly 
conjectured that St. Paul refers to it when he speaks 
of ‘ perils of robbers ’ (2 Co 1 po). The route which they 
followed IS uncertain, but the most likely theory is that 
of Prof. Ramsay (see Church in the Roman Empire, 
ch. ii. 2), that they went through Adada, the rums of 
which bear the name Kara Bavlo (i.e, Paulo). The 
dedication of the church to tit. Paul may have been due 
to some surviving tradition of his passing by that way, 
but we are not informed that he preached at all in 
Pisidia. There is no evidence that Christianity made 
any progress in Pisidia before the time of Constantine. 
From the time of Diocletian w’e find the name Pisidia 
applied differently, namely, to a Roman province inclu- 
ding Phrygia Galatica, Lycaonia, and the part of Phrygia 
round Apamea. A. E. Hillard. 

PISPAH.— .\n Asherite (1 Ch 

PIT. — Of the dozen Heb. words, besides two Gr. 
words in NT, rendered ‘pit’ in EV, the following are 
the most important. 

1. The term Wr is responsible for nearly half of all 
the OT occurrences. It is the usual word for the cistern 
with which almost every house in the towns was supplied 
(see Cistern). Disused cisterns in town and country 
are the ‘pits’ mentioned in Gn 372“- (that into which 
Joseph was cast [cf, art. Prison]), 1 S 13« (RVm 
‘cisterns’ etc.). In some passages, indeed, the context 
shows that ‘cistern,’ not ‘pit,’ is the proper rendering, 
as in Lv 11“, Ex 21^^- with reference to an uncovered 
and unprotected cistern; cf. Lk U®, RV ‘well’ for 
AV ‘pit,’ The systematic exploration of Palestine has 
brought to light many series of underground caves 
which were used at various periods as dwelling-places 
(cf. 1 S 13®); hence by a natural figure, ‘pit* became 
a synonym of Sheol, the under world (Is 141®, Ps 28h 
Pr 112, and oft.; cf Rev 9^®* and Sheol). 

2. A second word rendered ‘pit’ {shachath) seems to 
have denoted originally a pit in which, after concealing 
the mouth by a covering of twigs and earth, hunters 
trapped their game (Ezk ®). Like the preceding, 
it is frequently used in a figurative sense of the under 
world; so five times in Job 33 (RV). 

3. A hunter’s pit, denoted by pachath, also supplied 
the figure of Is 24i7f* and its parallels Jer 48^®' and 
La 3®^ RV — note the association with ‘snare.’ Such a 
pit served as a place of concealment (2 S 17») and of 
burial (18iD. 

4. In Mk 12^ RV rightly recognizes ‘a pit for the 
winepress,’ where the reference is to what the Mishna 
calls ‘a cement- vat,’ i e. a pit dug in the soil for a wine- 
vat (cf. Mt 25^8, where the same expression ‘digged’ 
is used), as contrasted with the usual rock-hewn vats 
(see Wine and Strong Drink, § 2). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PITCH. — See Bitumen. 

FITCHEE. — The earthenware jar (cf. La 4* ‘earthen 
pitchers ’) in which in all ages the women and maidens 
of Palestine have drawn and carried the water from the 
village well (Gn 24^^-), In wealthy households this 
task was performed by a slave or other menial (Mk 141®, 
22*0) , por illustrations of water- jars found in ancient 
cisterns, see Macalister, Bible Sidelights, etc., fig. 22, and 
the works cited under House, § 9. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PITHOM!. — One of the ‘treasure cities’ built by the 
Israelites in Egypt (Ex 1** etc.). It is the Egyptian 
P^tSm (‘House of EtOm*), the site of which is now 


marked by Tell el-Maskhuta in the Wady Tumilat. 
The researches of Naville and Petrie mdicate that 
the city dates as far back as the 12th Dyn., and was 
occupied down to very late times. It was capital of the 
8th nome of Lower Egypt, and in it was worshipped 
a form of the sun-god under the name of EtOm. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

PITHON.— A grandson of Menb-baal (1 Ch 8®® Q^*). 

PITY. — This word is entirely synonymous with 
compassion both in OT and NT, except, perhaps, m 
1 P 38, where ‘sympathetic’ would better express the 
meaning of the original word (.see RVm). Pity was 
regarded by OT writers as holding an essential place in 
the relations of God and His people (see Ps 78®8 86*® 
103*3 IIP 112® 1458, Is 639; cf. Ja 5**). One of the 
ways in which this Divine feeling became active on 
their behalf reveals an incipient belief in the dealings of 
Jehovah with nations other than Israel; for He is often 
represented as infusing compassion for His chosen into 
the hearts of their enemies (cf. 1 K 8®o, 2 Ch 30®, Ps 106®®, 
Ezr 99, Neh 1**, Jer 42*2). objective manifestation 
of the feeling of pity in the heart of God was recognized 
in the preservation of His people from destruction 
(La 322f ), and in the numerous instances which were 
regarded as the interventions of mercy on their behalf 
(cf. Ex 15*3, Nu 14*9, Dt 13*7 SO®, 2 K 1323, 2 Ch 
36*®). The direct result of this belief was that 
Israelites were expected to display a similar disposi- 
tion towards their brethren (cf Mic 68, Is 1*7, Jer 
21*2, Pr 19*7). They were not required, however, to 
look beyond the limits of their own race (Dt 7*®, Zee 7®) 
except in the case of individual aliens who might at 
any time be living within their borders (see Ex 22®* 239, 
Dt 10i8f. etc.). 

In the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, Jesus 
inculcates the exercise of pity in men’s dealings with 
each other, and teaches the sacredness of its character 
by emphasizing its identity with God’s compassion for 
sinners (Mt 1833; cf. Lk 63®. Mt 57 9*3). The teaching 
of Jesus, moreover, broadened its conception in the 
human mind by insisting that henceforth it could never 
be confined to the members of the Jewish nation (cf. 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, Lk 1025-37). At the 
same time His own attitude to the thronging multitudes 
surrounding Him was characterized by profound, pity 
for their weaknesses (Mt 1632=Mk 82; cf. Mt 9®® 14*®). 
Under His guidance, too. Divine pity for the world was 
transmuted into that Eternal Love which resulted in 
the Incarnation (Jn 3*®). Side by side with this develop- 
ment, and in exact correspondence with it, Jesus evolves 
out of human pity for frailty the more fundamental, 
because it is the more living, quality of love, which 
He insists will be active even in the face of enmity 
(Mt 5®8'-, Lk 627ff ). j. R. Willis. 

PLACE OP TOLL. — ^In AV ‘receipt of custom.’ See 
Customs and Tribute, 2. 

PLAGUE. — See Medicine, p. 598*». 

PLAGUES OP EGYPT . — ^There are not many refer- 
ences in the Bible to the plagues outside the Book of 
Exodus. They are epitomized in Ps 78®®-®* and 10528-36. 
In Ro 9*®-2® God’s treatment of Pharaoh is dwelt upon, 
to show His absolute right to do what He will with the 
creatures of His own handiwork. And in Rev 8. 9. 16 
much of the imagery in the visions of the trumpets and 
the bowls is based upon the plagues — ^hail and fire 
(87 16*7' ), water becoming blood, and the death of the 
creatures that were in it (88'* le®'-), darkness (8*2 16*®), 
locusts (9*-**), boils (le®), frogs (16*®). 

The narratives of the plagues demand study from 
three points of view: (1) their literary history; (2) the 
relation of the several plagues to natural phenomena; 
(3) their religious significance. 

1. The sources. — For a fifil discussion of the reasons 
for the literary analysis reference must be made to 
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commentane*. The analysis, on which critics are in 
ihc* mam agreed, is as follows. 
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If the sources have here been rightly separated, it 
becomes probable that the original account of JE con- 
tained eight and not ten plagues. The 3rd and 4th are 
insect pests, the former kinnlm, kinnQm, i.e. gnats or 
mosquitoes (P), the latter ‘ ardbh, i.e. swarms of flies (J). 
These may with probability be considered duplicat^. 
And similarly the 5th and 6th, murrain (J) and boils 
(P), If this is so, all the eight were originally contained 
in J’s narrative; E has elements in the 1st, 7th, 8th, 
and 9th, and in the 9th E’s narrative has largely dis- 
placed that of J. 

2. Eelation to natural phenomena. — The hostility 
which used to exist between religion and natural science 
Is rapidly passing away, as it is becoming more clearly 
recognised that science is concerned solely with the 
observation of physical sequences, while religion em- 
braces science as the greater includes the less. Nothing 
can lie outside the activity of a God who is both a 
transcendent Person and an immanent sustaining Power 
in the universe. And therefore to point out a connexion 
between some of the ‘ miracles ’ of Scripture and ‘ natural 
phenomena* does not eliminate from them the Divine 
element; it rather transfigures an unreasoning ‘faith 
in the impossible* into a faith which recognizes the 
‘finger of God* in everything Thus the following 
discussion of the plagues may claim to be entirely con- 
structive; it seeks to destroy nothing, but aims at 
showing it to be probable that the providence of God 
worked in Egypt by means of a senes of natural phenom- 
ena, upon which the religious instinct of the Hebrew 
writers unerringly seized as signs of Gkid’s favour to 
their forefathers, and of punishment to their oppressors. 
This religious conviction led in process of time to accre- 
tions and amplifications; as the stories were handed 
down, they acquired more and more of what is popularly 
called the miraculous. The earliest stage at which 
they emerge into writing is in J; in the remains of 
E the wonders have increased, while in P they are 
greatly multiplied. 

1st Plague, — According to J, this consisted in the 
smiting of the river by and the consequent death of 
the fish, causing the necessity of obtaining water by 
digging in the neighbourhood of the nver. Nothing is 
here said of blood, but that is introduced in the next 
stage of development. In E the marvel is performed 
not directly by J** in the ordinary course of nature, but 
through Moses’ wonder-working staff, and the river is 
turned to blood. Two suggestions have been made 
as to the natural phenomena which might give rise to 
the story. When the Nile rises in Jime, its waters 
become discoloured from fragments of vegetable matter, 
which gradually turn to a dull red colour as the river 
risen ♦c its height in August. This is confirmed by 


many travellers, who also speak of offensive odours 
emitted at the later stage. Others refer the reddening 
of the water to enormous quantities of minute organisms. 
Whatever may have been the actual cause, J comes 
the nearest to the natural fact, a fetid exhalation 
killed the fish, or in Hebrew language J" smote the 
nver. And the ease with which the belief could arise 
that the water vras turned to blood is illustrated m 
2 K 323 . In P’s final amplification, every drop of 
water in Egypt was turned to blood. 

2nd Plague. — From whatever cause the river became 
fetid, a mass of organic matter and of animal life would 
be collected. And these conditions would be suitable 
to the rapid multiplication of frogs. In J, J" foretells 
that He will Himself smite Egypt with frogs; m the 
ordinary course of nature ‘the river shall swarm with 
frogs.* In P, Aaron (as usual) is bidden by Moses to 
bring the plague by stretching out his staff. Plagues 
of frogs were not unknown m ancient times; and 
Haggard tells of a plague m the upper Nile valley in 
modern times ( Under Crescent and Star, p 279). Frogs 
are most plentiful in Egypt in September. 

3rd and 4:th Plagues, — The mass of dead frogs collected 
in heaps (8^*) would lead to the breeding of innumerable 
insects. In J, d** Himself sends ‘ swarms of flies* ; m 
P, through the stretching out of Aaron’s staff, ‘all the 
dust of Egypt became mosquitoes’ (EV lice [wh. see]). 
The ‘mosquitoes' cannot have been, according to any 
natural sequence, distinct from the ‘swarms’; P par- 
ticularizes the general statement of J. Stinging gnats 
of various kinds are common in Egypt about October. 
The insects come to maturity after the waters of the 
Nile inundation have receded, and the pools in which the 
larvae have lived have dried up Note that m Ps 105“ 
the ‘swarm’ and the ‘mosquitoes’ are coupled in 
one sentence; and Ps 78« omits the ‘mosquitoes’ 
altogether. 

5th and Uh Plagues, — The decomposing bodies of the 
frogs would produce pestilential effects; and bacterio- 
logical research shows that some insects, especially 
mosquitoes, are a serious factor in the spread of disease. 
'Thus the mtirrain (J) is amply accounted for. In the 
preceding narrative J relates that Goshen enjoyed com- 
plete immunity from the insects. It is not impossible 
that the direction of the wind or other natural causes, 
under God’s guidance, prevented them from reaching 
the Israelite territory. And if the insects, which spread 
disease, did not enter Goshen, the statement that the 
murrain did not touch the cattle of the Israelites is 
also explained. P, on the other hand, departs from 
natural causes. Moses and Aaron flung soot into the 
air, which became boils on man and beast. Cattle 
plagues, causing enormous mortality, are reported in 
Egypt. One such in a.d. 1842 killed 40,000 oxen. 

7iih Plague. — Thus far the series of plagues have 
followed one another in a natural sequence. But at 
this point a new series begins with a destructive thunder- 
storm, accompanied by hail. Such storms are rare in 
Egypt, but are not without example. Those which 
have been reported in modem times have occurred 
about January; and that is the point of time defined 
in 9“*-, ‘the barley was in the ear, and the flax was 
in bud, but the wheat and the vetch . . . were not 
grown up.’ Thus the cattle plague had lasted about 
two months and a half (Nov. to the middle of Jan.) 
when the storm came; and the first five plagues 
(reckoning 3, 4 and 5, 6 as duplicates) occupied a period 
of about five months. 

Uh Ptapus.— The atmospheric conditions which re- 
sulted in the storm also led to other plagues. A strong 
east wind (the sirocco) was sent by J'*, and brought a 
dense mass of locusts (J). In E, Moses brought them 
by lifting his staff. The lightness and fragility of the 
locusts render them helpless before a wind (cf . Ps 109®3i>). 
And when the wind shifted to the west, they were com- 
pletely swept away into the Red Sea (J); cf. J1 3P®. 
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^th Plague — Only a fragment of J's narrative has (3) 'drUbUh is ordinarily rendered m the AV by 
been preserved, which relates the effect of the ‘ darkness ’ * plain * (‘ plains and ‘ desert ’ (or * wilderness ’), 

upon Pharaoh E, as before, says that it was due to but in Jos 18^* it is transliterated ‘Arabah ’ The RV 

the lifting of the staff by Moses. But it is not impossible also sometimes translates by ‘plain(s)’ and ‘desert’ 
that It was a further consequence of the west wind (Jos Is 33® etc.), but retains the Heb. expression 
Dr. A. Macalister (art. ‘ Plagues of Egypt ’ in Hastings’ wherever it denotes the deep valley running N. and S of 
DB ill.) writes ‘The condition of darkness referred to the Dead Sea The distinctive sense of the word is 
IS strikingly like that brought about by the severer that of a bare, sterile plain, or (if between hills) an 
form of the electrical wind hamsin This is a S. or unfertile floor. 

S.W. wind that is so named because it is liable to blow (4) kikk&r, unlike the preceding, characterizes not the 

during the 25 days before and the 25 days after the surface of the locality to which it is applied, but its 
vernal equinox (hamsin =50). It is often not so much shape. It is used specifically of the lower part of the 
a storm or violent wind as an oppressive hot blast bed of the Jordan, where it flows into the Dead Sea, and 
charged with so much sand and fine dust that the air possibly also of the depression S. of the same sea; and 

IS darkened. It causes a blackness equal to the worst should be rendered by ‘circle* rather than by ‘plain’ 

of London fogs, while the air is so hot and full of dust (as in RVm in Gn 13^®). Cf. next article. In Neh 3“ 

that respiration is impeded. . . . Denon says that it 122® it seems to refer to a district around Jerusalem, 

sometimes travels as a narrow stream, so that one part and is translated in RVm by ‘circuit ’ 
of the land is light while the rest is dark.’ And he adds (5) Of the other Heb words sometimes rendered in the 
that three days is not an uncommon duration for the AV by ‘ plain,’ one (shephelah) is uniformly translated 
hammn. in the RV by ‘lowland,’ and designates a group of ‘low 

lOth Plague, — Malignant epidemics have at all times hills ’ on the E. of the Maritime Plain, which are sepa- 
been the scourge of Bible lands; and it is w’orthy of note rated from the hills of Judsea and Ephraim by a series of 
that many authorities state that pestilence is often valleys (Dt Jos 10^® etc.). Of the remaining two, 
worst at the time of the hammn wind. In the Hebrew one (*5520 is transliterated m the RV (Jg ll®^), and 
narratives, however, all thought of a ‘natural’ occur- the other (’gZSn) is rendered by ‘oak’ (mg. ‘terebinth’) 
rence has passed away. Only liiejarstbom are smitten, (Gn 12® 13i* etc.). 

as a just retribution for Pharaoh’s attempt to destroy (6) The only passage where the word ‘plain’ is employed 

the firstborn of the Israelites. in the NT occurs in St. Luke’s account (G^^) of one of 

3, Religious vilue. — This is manifold. Considered ourLord’sdiscourses, which, acc. to St. Matthew, was de- 
from the point of view of natural phenomena, the nar- livered on a mountain (Mt 5^) , the RV substitutes ‘ a 
ratives teach the all-important truth that God’s prov- level place,’ G. W. Wade. 

idential care of men is not confined to ‘miracles’ in 

the commonly accepted sense of the term, else were PLAIN, CITIES OF THE .—These were five in number, 

God’s providential actions unknown to-day. The namely, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela 
lifting of Moses’ staff to bring the plagues, and his (or Zoar), situated in the plain (‘circle’) of Jordan, 
successive entreaties for their removal, teach that prayer Their inhabitants being guilty of great wickedness, the 
is not out of place or unavailing in cases where natural first four of the above-named five were overthrown by 
laws can be co-ordinated and guided by God to bring fire. Lot, the nephew of Abraham, who had made his 
about the wished-for result. And from whatever point home in Sodom, was warned by the Lord to withdraw 

of view the plagues are regarded, the same great facts from the city before it was destroyed; and he accordingly 

shine through the narratives— that J" is supreme in escaped to Zoar, which, at his entreaty, was spared the 
power over the world which He made; that He has an fate of its neighbours (Gn 18. 19). 
absolute right, if He so wills, to punish Pharaoh in The situation of the five cities has been variously placed 

order to show forth in him His power; that He does so, at the N. and the S. end of the Dead Sea. The Biblical 

however, only because Pharaoh is impenitent, and statements are generally in favour of the former site, 
consequently ‘fitted for destruction,’ for J” is a God which is supported by the facts: (1) that the circle of 

who hates sin; that if a man hardens his heart, the result the Jordan, which is also called the circle of the valley of 

will be as inevitable as results in the natural world — Jericho (Dt 34®), is appropriate only to the broad basin 

so inevitable that it may truly be said that J'’ hardens of the Jordan, near its mouth; (2) that it was visible 

his heart; that the sin of Pharaoh, and so of any other from near Bethel (Gn 13®-^®); (3) that the cities were 
man, may entail sufferings upon many innocent men N of Hazazon-tamar (usually identified with En-gedi), 
and animals; and finally, that J" is mindful of His since this place was passed by Amraphel when he 
own, and delivers them from the ‘noisome pestilence,’ marched from Kadesh against the king of Sodom and 
‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness,’ and ‘the his allies (Gn W- «). On the other hand, (1) it is 

destruction that wasteth at noonday,’ so that ‘no implied in Ezk 16®® that SMom was on the right (i.e, 

plague can come nigh their dwelling’ (Ps 91). south) of Jerusalem, whereas if it were at the N. end of 

A. H. M'Neile. the Dead Sea it would be almost due E.; (2) Zoar, 

PLAIN. — ^This word is given by the AV as the equiva- which must have been near the other cities (Gn 192®), is 

lent of 8 different terms, 7 Heb, and 1 Greek; but is placed by Josephus in Arabia (BJ iv. viii. 4), and by 

retained by the RV in the case of 4 only, all Hebrew. Eusebius at the opposite end of the Dead Sea to Jericho; 

(1) Uq*Gh is translated in the RV by ‘plain’ in (3) the name Sodom is generally identified with Jebel 

Gn 11*. Neh 6*, Is 40®, Ezk 322 2 ® 8®, Dn 3^; but else- Usdum, a cliff of rock-salt near the S.W. comer of the 
where by ‘valley.* It generally designates a broad Dead Sea; (4) Hazazon-tamar may be, not En-gedi, but 
vale between hills; among the localities to which it was the Tamar of Ezk 47i®, which has been identified with 
applied the most notable are the pass between Lebanon a locality 20 m. W.S.W. of the lake, and therefore on 
and Hermon (‘the valley of Lebanon,’ Jos 12D, the road between Kadesh and Sodom if the latter were 
and the plain of Esdraelon (‘the valley of Meglddo,’ at its S. end. If this view is right, the site of the cities 
2 Ch 35®, Zee 1212 ) . is probably the marshy flat es-Sebkha, E. of Jebel Usdum. 

(2) mfsASr is usually translated by ‘plain’ or ‘plain But the statement that the plain (or circle) of Jordan 

country,’ sometimes accompanied by the mg. ‘table was near Jericho seems incompatible with ‘a situation S. 
land’ (Dt 3^®, Jos 13®, 1 K 20® etc.); but in the poetical of the Dead Sea; and if the name Sodom survives in 
and prophetical books by ‘even place’ (Ps 26®) or Jebel Z/sduw, that of Cromorrah seems to linger in that 
‘straight’ (Is 40®), Its primary sense is level land; and of Tubk Amriyeh, a place at the N.W. corner of the 
the word, with the article, was specifically used of the lake; so that, though the evidence is conflicting, the 
high plateau on the E. of the Dead Sea. preponderant weight appears to support a N. site. (For 
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the other view see Driver’s art. ‘Zoar’ in Hastings’ 
DB). 

The nature of the catastrophe which destroyed the 
cities can only be conjectured. It may perhaps be 
suggested that the bitumen w'hich abounds in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea was ignited by lightning, 
and that this caused an extensive conflagration in which 
the cities perished. G. W. Wade. 

PLAISTER, PLASTER.~1. See Arts and Crafts, 
§ 4. House, §4. 

2. The ‘plaister* (Is 38»; Amer. RV etc., ‘plaster’) 
which Isaiah prescribed for Hezekiah’s boil was a fig- 
poultice, according to the text of 2 K 20’, but the parallel 
passage above cited reads literally, ‘let them take a 
cake of figs and rub it upon the boil.* 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PLAKE. — Is 4413 only; see Arts and Crafts, § 1. 
For ‘plane tree* see Chestnut Tree, Pine Tree. 

PLEAD.— In AV ‘plead’ always means to ‘argue for 
or against a cause’ as in a court of justice, never to 
‘pray’ or ‘beseech.’ The substantive ‘pleading’ is 
used in the same sense in Job 13® ‘Hearken to the 
pleadings of my lips.’ 

PLEDGE. — The taking of a pledge for the re-payment 
of a loan was sanctioned by the Law, but a humanitarian 
provision was introduced to the effect that, when this 
pledge consisted of the large square outer garment or 
cloak called simlah, it must be returned before nightfall, 
since this garment often formed the only covering of 
the poor at night (Ex 222*^ , Dt 24i2i ; cf. Am 2®, Job 
22® 24®, Ezk 18’ 12 1® 3315). jt was forbidden also to 
take the mill or the upper millstone as a pledge (Dt 24«). 
In Is 303 the reference is to a pledge to be forfeited if a 
wager is lost (cf. RVm). In 1 S 171® ‘ take their pledge * 
probably means ‘bring back a token of their welfare* 
(Driver). 

PLEIADES. — See Stars. 

PLEBOMA. — The transliteration of a Gr. word w^hich 
is generally rendered ‘fulness’ in the NT. pldrdma 
is derived from the verb piitroun, which means either 

(а) ‘to fill,’ or (6) ‘to fill up,’ hence ‘to fulfil.’ The 
corresponding meanings of the noun are (c) ‘fulness,’ 

(б) ‘fulfilment.’ 

1. pZerowa=s*that which fills.’ — The word has this 
meaning in the LXX version of Ps 24i (cf. LXX Ezk 
Dn 103) quoted in 1 Co 10“ ‘The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof’; also in Mk 6*® (cf. S^®), where 
the fragments of the loaves are described as amounting 
to ‘ the fillings of twelve baskets.’ 

2. pZeroma=*that which fills up.’ — The w-ord has 
this meaning in Mk 2®! (cf. Mt 9^5) which refers to the 
effect of sewing a piece of undressed cloth on a worn 
garment: ‘That which should fill it up {to pl^rSma) 
taketh from it, the new from the old, and a worse rent 
is made.* Lightfoot says the patch ‘must be called* 
the pl^dma * not because it fills the hole, but because 
it is itself fulness or full measure as regards the defect.’ 
His paraphrase is ‘the completeness takes away from 
the garment, the new completeness of the old garment* 
{Com, on Col, Note on ‘ The meaning of plSrdma ’). The 
obscurity of this statement is removed by the active 
interpretation; the supplementary ‘unfulled* patch 
takes away from the original garment. The new piece 
used to fill up the rent ‘tears itself away by contraction 
when wetted, taking a part of the old garment along 
with it’ (Bruce, EOT i. 153). 

To this section belong: (a) Ro which contrasts 
partial fulfilment of the Law, secured by obedience 
to this or that commandment, with love’s complete 
filling up of the measure of neighbourly duty. (5) 
Ro 11^2, which contrasts the enriching of the Gentiles 
through Israel’s loss with what Dr. Armitage Robinson 
(Com. on Eph.) happily describes as ‘wealth in store for 
them in the great Return, when all Israel shall be saved — 


PLUMBLINE, PLUMMET 

* ‘ when God hath made the pile complete ! ” ’ (c) Ro 1 1®, 
in which the coming m of ‘the fulness of the Gentiles’ 
refers to the completing of their w'hole number. The 
same idea is expressed m the phrase ‘the fulness of 
the seasons’ (Eph RVm; cf. ‘the fulness of the time,’ 
Gal 4ij. 

3. p?Groma“‘ that w^hich is filled,’ or ‘that which 
is filled up.’— In its passive use pllr^ma means ‘pleni- 
tude,’ W’hether fulness is contrasted wnth incompleteness 
or w'lth emptiness. As the plenipotentiary of Christ, 
St Paul (Ro 1522) is confident that he will come to Rome 

* in the fulness of the blessing of Christ.’ 

Six important passages remain; they may be classified 
according as ‘the plenitude Divine’ is said to be 
(a) m Christ, (6) imparted by Christ to His Church, 
(c) imparted to believers. 

(а) In Col 22 St Paul declares that in Christ ‘dw^elleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’ The assertion 
‘negatives the Alexandrian “philosophy” with its 
cloud of mediating angel-powers and spiritual emana- 
tions* (Findlay, Pulpit Com., in lor ). The defining 
phrase ‘of the Godhead’ is not found in Col D®, which 
bases the pre-eminence of Christ on the indw’elling m 
Him of ‘all the fulness.’ Instead of making this ex- 
pression identical in meaning with the more definite 
statement in 2®, it is better wdth Meyer (Com, in loc.) 
to expound pleroma as referring to ‘ the w’hole treasure 
of Divine grace ’ wnth w hich the Son of God w'as endowed. 
A suggestive parallel to these Pauline sayings is furmshed 
by Jn 115, * of his fulness we all received, and grace for 
grace.’ The fulness is ours, if we are Christ's. ‘In 
him,’ says St. Paul (Col 2i°), ‘ ye are made full.’ 

(б) In Eph 123 it is probable that St. Paul describes 
the Church as ‘the fulness of him that filleth all in 
all.’ The main thought is what Christ is to the Church; 
He is its Head and in Him it is complete. Dr. Armitage 
Robinson {op. cU.) regards the Church as ‘the fulfilment 
of the Christ who, all in all, is being fulfilled.’ According 
to this interpretation the main thought is w’hat the 
Church is to Christ. Moreover, the adverbial phrase 
‘all in all’ seems inadequate to express the meaning 
of the emphatic assertion He filleth ‘the all with all 
things.’ The objection to the active rendering of the 
verb {pldroumenou), w’hich is middle or passive, does 
not apply to Dr Salmond’s exposition of the reflexive 
middle: it conveys ‘the idea of filling the totality of 
things for Himself’ {EOT iii. 281). 

(c) To individual believers as w’ell as to His Church 
Christ imparts the plenitude of His grace. Eph 4®® 
gives the measure of the stature of the 'full grown* 
Christian; it is nothing less than the fulness which 
belongs to Christ, by w'hich is meant ‘ the full possession 
on our side of that which Christ has to impart — the 
embodiment in us, the members, of the graces and 
qualities w'hich are in Him the Head’ (Salmond, EOT iii. 
333). An earlier passage in this Epistle (S^®* ) teaches 
that this exalted ideal may be attained. When, as the 
result of the Holy Spirit’s inward strengthening, Christ 
dwells within the heart, and His knowledge-surpassing 
love is known, the only limit to spiritual excellence is ‘ to 
be filled unto all the fulness of God.’ J . G. Tasker. 

PLOUGH.— See Agriculture, § 1. 

PLTnUBLlNEf PLUMMET.— Thelatter is a diminutive 
of ‘plumb,’ from Lat. plumbum, ‘lead,* and denotes 
the combined cord and weight, by suspending wrhich 
against a wall it can be seen whether or not the latter 
is perpendicular. On the strength of Zee 41® (lit. ‘the 
stone, the tin,* not ‘lead’; cf. AVra) it has been inferred 
that the Hebrew masons used a plumb-bob of lead, but 
the text of this passage is undoubtedly corrupt (Wellh., 
Marti, Nowack). The Hebrew plummet (2 K 21i», 
Is 2817) more probably consisted of a stone (Is 34ii 
AV, but RV ‘plummet’) suspended by a cord, the 
‘plumbline’ of Am 77*-. Cf. Arts and Crafts, § 3. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 
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POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM.-Amonff the ‘ children 
of Solomon's servants' who returned with Zerubbabel. 
Ezr 2” = Neh 7-3; called m 1 Es 5“* Phacareth. 

POETRY.— 1. The presence of poetry in the Bible is 
natural and fitting. As it is the form of composition 
which IS easiest to memorize, w'hether in the earlier stages 
of a literature, or later in the expression of common 
religious experience, it is natural that poetry should 
be preserved, and should be the preserver of Hebrew 
thought. As the form of literature which is concrete 
in Its pictures, it is to be expected that the Hebrew 
people, to whom abstract thought and terminology 
are almost unknown, w’ould employ it very freely. 
As the literature of emotion and imagination, it is 
naturally used to express religious emotion and religious 
ideals. It does not suffice, howei-er, to state the fitness 
of poetry to satisfy in a measure the purposes for w hich 
the Bible was written. Does it actually contain 
poetry? The answer is to be found only by examina- 
tion of its contents, and only an affirmative answer 
is possible. Though the Psalms have not been written 
in poetical form for two thousand years, yet their 
poetry cannot be obscured. Scholars may differ as 
to the forms and laws of Hebrew poetrj% yet they do 
not venture to say that none is to be found m the Bible 

'The presence of poetry must be recognized if one would 
gain any adequate knowledge of the Scriptures. Other- 
wise correct interpretation is impossible. From failure 
in this respect in the past, our theologj” has suffered, 
the warfare betw’een the Bible and science has been 
intensified if not caused, and Christians have lost im- 
measurably the comfort and spiritual help available 
from this kind of literature. Poetry must be inter- 
preted as poetry. To apply to it the same principles 
of exegesis as are applied to prose is highly absurd, 
for m attempting to mark the differences between prose 
and poetry we must go below the form of language, 
and note that there is a distinctly poetic mode of thought 
and range of ideas. The facts of experience are so 
grouped and wrought upon by the imagination as to 
become a new creation. The singer is not bound to 
time or place; he speaks in figure without knowing 
that It is a figure; he speaks in hyperbole because 
he does not have the sense of proportion. The poetry 
of the thought affects also the vocabulary of the singer; 
it modifies his word meanings, and affects his grammar. 
It alters his literary style, and there arises a distinct 
study, that of literature as poetry — a study in which 
the attempt is made to discover how poetical forms 
express the poetical thought of the writer. 

2. In treating the poetry of the Bible we are con- 
cerned chiefly with the OT. The NT has a few poetical 
sections (see Hymn), but these are confessedly Hebrew 
m character, and do not call for independent treatment 
here. As compared with the OT, the NT contains 
very little poetry, for the obvious reason that Chris- 
tianity, early and late, has largely found the Hebrew 
Psalter sufficient for its devotional purposes. 

3. What are the characteristics of Hebrew poetry? 
They must be found from an inductive study of recog- 
nized poetical sections of the OT. A certain part of 
the Scriptures is clearly poetry; a certain other part 
is clearly prose. Between the two there is a great 
amount of literature, especially in the prophetical books, 
about which there is a difference of opinion. It is 
called poetry or prose according to the scholar’s defini- 
tions and his zeal m making emendations. There are 
prose poems, products of real poetical imagination, 
and artistic in form, but lacking in poetic rhythm. 
These doubtful passages should be left out of account 
until the essential principles of the poetry of the Hebrew 
people are determined, and then the test can be reason- 
ably applied to them. Such has not always been the 
mode of procedure on the part of scholars. Sometimes 
their aim seems to have been to discover new examples, 


POETRY 

whether by direct study or by inexact methods. 
One cannot look very deeply into the subject without 
discovering the most extreme differences of opinion 
among scholars. There is abundant reason for this 
state of things. The very reasons which make the 
presence of poetry in the Bible natural and fitting, 
operate to make its definition difficult. The more 
natural the poetic expression of thought and feeling, 
the freer it w'ill be from conventional regulation, and 
the less sharp will be the difference between the prose 
and the poetical literature of a people. And again, 
in Hebrew so many facts are lost upon which we are 
wont to place dependence in such a study, that until 
w’e get new light from without, any scheme of Hebrew 
metre must be merely a working hypothesis, and no 
complete system can be expected. There is not a 
commanding tradition of the pronunciation of the 
language, whether we think of vowels, syllables, or 
accent. We have no knowledge of Hebrew music 
of a character that would aid in determining the 
rhythm of the poems that were sung to its accompani- 
ment Even the consonantal text is corrupt, in many 
places confessedly so; and there is almost no place 
so certain that a new scholar does not feel himself 
free to arise and emend it, and so win his spurs. Under 
these circumstances wide differences of opinion are 
to be expected, and their existence must be endured 
patiently. If there is any ridicule justifiable, it should 
be expended, with extreme caution, upon those who, 
ignoring these many points of uncertainty which neces- 
sanly limit the value of their inductions, formulate 
an elaborate and microscopically minute system of 
metre, and then turn confidently round and use the 
system to emend the text so as to bring it to its original 
condition. Rhythmical considerations may to a certain 
extent enter into literary and textual criticism, but 
unsupported they cannot be convincing. 

The OT IS not quite destitute of evidence that the 
Hebrews themselves were conscious of a difference 
between their prose and their poetry. They had 
special names for ‘proverb* and ‘song*; they pro- 
vided the Psalms with headings, some of which must 
have been musical directions; they made alphabetical 
poems, the several lines or stanzas of which begin 
with the letters of the alphabet in regular order. 
These lines and stanzas are of equal length and similar 
rhythm. Some of the poems inserted in the prose books 
are written and printed line by line, as Ex 15, Dt 32, 
Jg 5, 2 S 22; and for the three poetical books of the 
canon the Massoretes of later times provided a special 
system of pointing, thereby recognizing a distinction 
that must have had its basis in tradition, although the 
special pointing was not to preserve the poetic value. 

Passing over, with the brief allusion already made, 
the peculiarities of thought, of vocabulary, and of 
grammar which poetry reveals, the features that one 
expects to find in OT poetry concern the line, and the 
stanza or strophe. (1) The line is so constructed that 
when it is read aloud it sounds agreeable to the ear by 
virtue of a distinct rhythm; this rhythm is repeated 
with little or no variation from line to line; the end of 
the line coincides with a break in the sense. The line 
is properly regarded as the unit of poetical expression. 
It is commonly of a length to be uttered with a single 
breath, and, if sung, a brief strain of music suffices to 
accompany it. The fundamental importance of the 
line makes it desirable to determine, if possible, what are 
the rules for its length, and what is the nature of the 
measurement that secures the rhythmical effect so 
universally recognizable. The history of the search for 
a satisfactory system of metre cannot be given here. 
Classical models, with quantity as a basis, were long ago 
abandoned; one group of scholars discard the Massoretic 
accents, and attempt an explanation on the basis of 
Syriac metre, counting syllables, and accenting alter- 
nate ones; but the predominant theories are acoentual. 
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Of these some have reckoned only the rises (accented 
syllables), and others count the falls also, permitting 
only a certain number of them to intervene between 
rises. This number is made to depend on the metrical 
value of the syllables, which, according to some scholars, 
IS determined by the number of morce, or time units, 
which they contain. 

It should be remembered that we are dealing with an 
early form of an ancient literature, and that this litera- 
ture is an Oriental one. This creates a veiy strong 
presumption against an elaborate and minute system of 
metre. The Hebrew language was indeed dominated by 
tradition, which made it difficult to alter established 
practice, but in case the tradition was one of freedom 
on the part of the writer to construct his poem as he 
chose, It naturally operated to keep him free from the 
complicated rules which spring up in the later periods 
of the life of a language. 

Until the contrary is shown on other grounds, it must 
be assumed that the Hebrew accent system, differing 
traditionally from Arabic and Syriac, differed from them 
actually; and as the traditional grammatical forms 
depend largely upon the accent, the natural inference is 
that It IS an important feature of the language. If so, 
It may be supposed that it is important also in poetry. 
The view that seems best to suit the facts as they exist, 
that makes the smallest demands m the way of de- 
parture from ordinary prose style, and that yields at the 
same time results reasonably satisfying to the poetic 
feeling, is this: the line was composed of a definite 
number of accents, or, as ordinarily each word had 
one accent, of a definite number of words. This view 
does not fit all the lines of every poem; but the possi- 
bility of exceptions at the will of the writer is a part 
of the theory. Moreover, the percentage of exceptions 
is very likely not greater than that of probable cor- 
ruptions in the text. It is not to be counted as an 
exception when, in order to secure the regular number of 
accents, two short words must be pronounced as one, as 
is so often done for other reasons with the insertion 
of a maqqeph (“), or when a word exceptionally long and 
heavy must be pronounced with two accents for the 
same purpose. (2) The next higher unit is the group 
of lines taken together. The name strophe might be 
applied to all such groups, but it is usually reserved for 
the larger groups. The smallest group — the couplet 
or distich — exhibits the most characteristic feature of 
the poetry of the language, namely Parallelism, a name 
given by Lowth in 1753. The lines are so related to 
each other that there is a correspondence of parts, both 
in form and in sense. It is not confined exclusively to 
poetry, for it is nothing but the development of the idea 
of balance and euphony of parts which is found in 
elevated prose style, especially such as is uttered orally. 
The mind more easily grasps the thought of a second 
clause, if fashioned like an earlier one. It is less occupied 
with the form, for that is already familiar. It is also, 
and doubtless for that very reason, more agreeable to 
the ear. What is desirable in prose, and often used there, 
becomes the rule in poetry, as one may easily under- 
stand when one considers the necessity of a uniform line 
for the sake of easy utterance with musical accom- 
paniment. It is by Its persistence and uniformity that 
parallelism certifies to the poetical nature of a passage. 
This parallelism is of the utmost importance in determin- 
ing the meaning of a verse. While its adoption as a 
poetical form has a logical basis, once let it become 
the rule for such composition, and it cannot fail to 
operate to modify the thought as well as the form. 
What would otherwise appear to be a careful choice of 
synonyms, for example, perhaps to secure climacteric 
effect, may be simply the operation of this principle. 
So the unusual position of a word in a clause may be 
traceable to this rather than to a desire to secure special 
emphasis. Several distinct forms of p.arallelism have 
been observed. 
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(o) Synonymous parallelism. — The thought of the 
two lines is synonymous, and so are the several terms 
by which the thought is expressed 

How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed? 

And how shall 1 defy whom Jahw^eh hath not defied? 

(Nu 238). 

(6) Antithetic parallelism . — The second line expresses 
the same real truth as the first, but it does it antitheti- 
cally. The form is truly parallel, and one member of the 
lines IS synonymous, the other two contrasted. This is 
especially common in proverbs. 

A wise son maketh a glad father. 

But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. — (Pr I(y). 

(c) Stair-like or ascending rhythm — The thought of 
the first line is repeated m part, or, if entirely, more 
briefly, so that the second line can add a further item of 
thought, thus rising above the parallel line. 

Till thy people pass over, Jahweh, 

Till thy people pass over, which thouhast purchased.— (Ex 
15 ^ 8 ). 

(d) Synthetic parallelism . — The thought of the second 
line is entirely different or supplementary, none of the 
first being repeated. The distich remains in parallelism, 
for the two lines correspond in form. 

Answer not a fool according to his folly, 

Lest thou also be like unto him. — (Pr 2&*). 

Other varieties are often singled out for discussion, 
and It will not be supposed that a typical form is always 
to be discovered. The variations and combinations 
are very numerous, and the study of them is full of 
interest and novelty. 

The two-lme group, or distich, has been considered 
above, as the simplest in which parallelism can be 
observed. It is also by far the commonest. Three lines 
grouped in a similar way are not uncommon. In this 
case the first and second may be synonymous, and the 
third synthetic to them; or other combinations may be 
found. Moreover, distiches may be arranged m pairs, 
with the same parallelism as between single lines of the 
distich. It often occurs that several lines are grouped 
together so regularly that a stanza or strophe is recog- 
nizable. It may be marked off by a line repeated as a 
refrain, or by a special initial letter, in alphabetical poems; 
but such indications are not of common occurrence. 
Absolute regularity in lengrth is not often found, and 
scholars often attempt to secrure it by assuming the loss 
or insertion of a couplet or two. There is also no specific 
principle distinct from the parallelism above mentioned, 
to form the basis of a strophical division. It seems 
likely, then, that strophes are not to be regarded as an 
essential feature of Hebrew poetry, like the stanzas of 
a hymn that is to be sung; but that the grouping is 
entirely optional and ordinarily logical — a literary 
feature. Rhyme and assonance are known m the language, 
but are not used persistently throughout a poem, and 
cannot be anticipated or reduced to rule when present. 

3. By far the greater part of the OT poetry is of 
course religious and ethical, as the Psalms, Itoverbs, and 
Job (see artt.). Outside of these books, however, is an 
interesting and by no means small amount of poetry 
which the Bible student may profitably study for its 
literary and historical value. 

In family and social life, poetry evidently had a 
large place. Marriage occasions furnished the very 
best opportunity for the composition of songs, and for 
their execution to the accompaniment of music. Such 
are the songs in the Book of ■ Canticles. The wedding 
song evidently furnished the model of the passage 
Is 5^^’. lamentation for the dead is also an evidence. 
The finest example is that of David over Saul and 
Jonathan (2 S A part of a lament by him over 

Abner is found in 2 S 3»»*'. The tenderness and fitness of 
these utterances are very different from the stereotyped 
dirges of which there is notice in Jer (}’’). The char- 
acter of these may beseenfromtheBookof Xwentatioosti 
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■where the poet laments over the city as over a person. 
The first four of the five poems of this book are alpha- 
betical, a strong mark of artificiality, which is further 
emphasized by the choice of a peculiar rhythm, known 
as the elegiac rhythm. There is a long line, commonly 
broken by a caesura. The first half contains three beats 
or rises, the ordinary length of the Hebrew line The 
second half has but two. In ordinary rhythm it would 
have three, and would form a second line in parallelism 
with the first. The same rhythm is detected in a few 
passages of similar import in the prophets. There are 
allusions, too numerous to cite, to the use of songs at 
feasts of various kinds, and at the drunken revels against 
which the prophets protest. Nu is claimed to be 
an example of the songs often sung to celebrate the 
discovery of a spring or the successful digging of a well 
The religious use of poetry is scarcely to be distinguished 
from its national use. For when Jahweh could be ad- 
dressed as the God of the hosts of Israel, poems com- 
posed to incite or reward bravery could not fail to make 
use of religious as well as of patriotic emotions to 
secure their end. See, for example, Jg 5. 

O. H. Gates. 

F01i£ (SAGEHB). — See Asherah, 3. 4. 

POLL. — ‘By the poll’ (Nu 3^7) is ‘by the head.| 
Cf . Shaks. Hamlet, iv. v. 196, ‘ All flaxen was his poll 
The idea in the Hebrew word is ‘roundness,’ and so to 
‘ poll ’ the head is to give it the appearance of roundness 
by cutting off the hair. Cf. More, Utopia, ed. Arber, 
p. 49, ‘Their heades be not polled or shauen, but rounded 
a lytle about the eares.’ 

POLLtrX. — See Dioscuri. 

P0L7GAH7. — See Family, Marriage. 

P03ffiEGBANATE(n*nim5n,Arab.rum77idn).~-Treeand 
fruit (Ex 28“'- 392*-2«, Nu 20^, Dt S®, 1 S 142, 
1 K 7i«- 20 « 2 K 26^7, 2 Ch 3i« 4«, Ca 43. 67 7« 

8*, Jer 52*2* , J1 H*, Hag 2^2). The pomegranate iPunica 
granaium) is one of the familiar fruit trees of the OT; 
It is usually a shrub, but may attain the height of a tree 
(1 S 14*); It was much admired for its beauty (Ca 43 6“), 
and its flower was copied in ornamentation (Ex 28®, 
1 K 7^8). Its dark green leaves and brilliant scarlet 
blossom make it a peculiarly attractive object, espe- 
cially when growing in orchards (Ca 4^3) , mixed with 
trees of other shades of green; its buds develop with 
the tender grapes (Ca 7i*), and the round, reddish fruit, 
with Its brilliant crimson, juicy seeds, ripens at the 
time of the vintage. The fruit is a favourite food, and 
the bark a valued astringent medicine. 

E. W. G. Mastbeman. 

POHMBL. — See Bowl. 

POND. — See Pool. 

PONTIJS. — In the earliest times of which we have 
any knowledge, this name, meaning ‘sea’ in Greek, was 
used by Greeks to indicate vaguely country bordering 
on or near the Black Sea. From its importance for 
the corn supply of Greece, the Black Sea and the land 
around it came to be known as ‘the sea’ par excellence. 
As time went on the term gradually became confined 
to the country to the sovJth of the Black Sea. It was not 
till about B.c. 302 that a kingdom was here formed. In 
that year, consequent upon the troubles due to the 
early death of Alexander the Great, a certain Mithradates 
was able to carve out for himself a kingdom beyond 
the river Halys in N.E. Asia Minor, and about b.c. 281 
he assumed the title of king. It is not possible to define 
the exact extent of the territory ruled by this king and 
his descendants, but it is certain that it included part of 
the country previously called Cappadocia, some of the 
mountain tribes near the Black Sea coasts, and part of 
Pophiagonia; and also certain that its extent varied 
from time to time. The Mithradatic dynasty lasted 
till B.C. 63. In the preceding year the kingdom ceased 
to exist, and part of it was incorporated in the Roman 


Empire under the name Pontus, and this district hence- 
forth constituted one-half of the combined province 
Bithynia-Pontus, which was put under one governor. 
The remaining portions of the old kingdom were distrib- 
uted in other ways. The civil wars helped Pharnaces, 
a son of the last Mithradates, to acquire the whole 
of his father’s kingdom, but his brief reign ended in 
defeat by Julius Csesar (b c. 47). The narrowed kingdom 
of Pontus was re-constituted by Mark Antony in b.c. 39, 
and given in b.c. 36 to Polemon, who founded a dynasty, 
which ruled over this kingdom till a.d. 63. The daughter 
of this Polemon, Queen Tryphaena, is mentioned in 
the apocryphal book. The Acts of Paul and Theda, as 
having been present at a great Imperial festival at 
Pisidian Antioch m the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
whose blood-relation she was. This statement is no 
doubt founded on fact. These Acts relate that she pro- 
tected the Christian maiden Theda, and was converted, 
through her instrumentality, to Christianity. As tradi- 
tion connects Bartholomew also with the Poleraonian 
dynasty, it is probable that there were some Christians 
among them. In a d. 63 the kingdom of Pontus had been 
brought to a sufficiently high pitch of civilization to be 
admitted into the Roman Empire; the western part was 
made a region of the province Galatia, and the eastern 
vras added to Cappadocia. The dispossessed Polemon 
was given a Cilician kingdom, and it was as king of 
part of Cilicia that he (later than a.d. 63) married 
Berenice. 

In the 1st cent, a.d., therefore, the name Pontus had 
various significations, and a strict nomenclature was 
available for their distinction. The province was Pontus, 
Polemon’s kingdom was Pontus Polemoniacus (in- 
corporated into province Galatia a.d. 63), the part of 
Mithradates’ old kingdom incorporated in the province 
Galatia (b.c. 3-2) was Pontus Galaticus,*and the regions 
that lay E. of Pontus Polemoniacus, between the Black 
Sea and Armenia, were known as Pontus Cappadocicus. 
(Into the difficult question of the institution of this 
fourth district we cannot enter here.) Prom about a.d. 
78 to 106 P. Galaticus and P. Polemoniacus were included 
in the combined provinces Galatia and Cappadocia, and 
after a.d. 106 they constituted permanent parts of the 
province Cappadocia. In 1 P 1^ Pontus means clearly 
the Roman province. There is little doubt that the 
adjective Pontikos, applied to Aquila in Ac 18*, means 
that, though a Jew, he was a native of the Roman 
province, and it is interesting in connexion with this 
to mention that an inscription has recently been found 
referring to one Aquila at Sinope, one of the principal 
cities of the Roman province Pontus. The only re- 
maining NT reference to Pontus (Ac 29) cannot be so 
easily explained. It must be left imcertain whether 
the name Pontus there is used strictly of the province, 
or more loosely of the kingdom, or of the kingdom 
and the province together. 

Christianity was not brought to Pontus by St. Paul, 
if we can trust the silence of Acts, and it is best to do 
so. From 1 Peter it is clear that about the year 80, 
the probable date of the Epistle, there were Christians 
in that country, and these converts from paganism to 
Christianity probably came there from the Asian coasts 
or from Rome. There is a well-known and valuable 
testimony to the prevalence of Christianity in the 
province, belonging to the period a.d. 1 1 1-1 13. At that 
time the younger Pliny was governor of the province 
Bithynia-Pontus, and addressed inquiries to the Emperor 
Trajan on the manner in which Christians ought to be 
treated by the administration. He reports that many 
men and women of aH ages and of every rank in town and 
country were Christians, and that some had abandoned 
the faith 20 or 25 years before. After Pliny’s time 
Pontus continued to be a stronghold of Christianity. 
From here came the famous Marcion (bom about 120 at 
Sinope), and of this province Aquila, a translator of the 
OT into Greek, was a native. A. Souter. 
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POOL, POND.— ’Ss'am, a collection of standing water, 
Is distinguished from miqweh, a place into which water 
flows, or IS led (Ex 7^*). The former may denote the 
water left in the hollows when the inundation of the 
Nile subsides, and the latter, reservoirs (cf. Gn l^o, 
Lv 1136). AV tr. %am ‘pond,’ in Ex 71® S^, RV 
uniformly ‘pool* (Is 14® etc.), bh'dkah (2 S 2^3 412 etc.) 
is = Arab, birkek, an artificial pond or tank. It is applied 
to great reservoirs constructed to furnish water for 
cities, or for irrigation, like that at Gibeon (2 S 2>3), 
those at Hebron (2 S 412), and at Jerusalem (2 K 18»*), 
etc., and also to large basins, such as lend freshness 
to the courts of the houses in Damascus. The usual LXX 
equivalent is kolumbethra, the word used in NT for the 
pools of Bethesda and Siloam (Jn 5* 9^). In Is 19*o 
read with RV ‘all they that work for hire shall be 
grieved in soul.* See also Heshbon. W. Ewing. 

POOR. — See Poverty. 

POPLAR (libneh [root meaning ‘w'hite’I, Gn 
RVm ‘storax’; Hos 4^^*. The Heb. is very similar 
to Arab, lubna meaning ‘storax,' which is the LXX 
tr. in Gn 303^; on the other hand, in Hos 4^3 the LXX 
has leukS [‘white’], i.e. the ‘poplar’). — The poplar 
may easily have furmshed Jacob with white rods. 
There are twro kinds of poplar in Syria, Populus alba 
and P. euphratica, they both flourish round Damascus, 
where their trunks are much used in making supports 
for the mud roofs. E. W. G. Masteeman. 

PORATHA. — The fourth son of Haman (Est 98). 

PORCH. — This word is a doublet of ‘portico’ (from 
Lat. porticos), both onginally denoting a covered entrance 
to a building. When the front of this entrance is 
supported on pillars, the porch becomes a portico. 
porticus, like the Gr. stoa, was extended to signify a 
roofed colonnade running round a public building such 
as a temple, or enclosing an open space, like the cloisters 
of a mediaval monastery. The most famous of these 
‘porches’— a sense in which the word is now obsolete 
— were the ‘ painted porch ’ — the Porch par excellence — 
at Athens, and Solomon’s porch at Jerusalem (see below). 

In the OT a porch is named chiefly in connexion with 
the Temple (see below), or with the palace (wh. see) 
of Solomon. The pillars of the temple of Dagon at 
Gaza which Samson pulled down, or rather slid from their 
stone bases, were probably two of those supporting the 
portico, as ingeniously explained by Macalister, Bible 
Siddights, etc., ch, vii. (see House, § 6). The word 
rendered ‘porch’ in Jg 323 is of quite uncertain meaning 
and even of doubtful authenticity. 

In the NT, in connexion wdth the trial of Jesus, 
mention is made of a ‘porch’ or, as RVm, ‘forecourt’ 
(Mk 1468), as distinguished from the ‘court’ (v.w RV) 
of the high priest’s palace, for which Mt 26” (EV * porch ’) 
has a word elsewhere rendered ‘gate.* In both cases 
the covered gateway leading from the street to the 
court is probably meant. 

Solomon’s porch (Jn 1023, Ac 3« 5^2) ^as a covered 
colonnade or cloister running along the east side of the 
Temple enclosure (see Temple, § 1 (a), where the triple 
colonnade of Herod’s temple — the ‘Royal Porch’ of 
Josephus — is also discussed. For details see ExpT, Nov. 
1908, p. 68). A similar colonnade enclosed the pool of 
Bethesda (Jn 52). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PORCOTINE. — See Bittbrn. 

PORPOISE.— Ex 255, Ezk I610 RVm, See Badgers* 
Skins. 

PORT.— The ‘port* of Neh 2^3 is a ‘gate,* the same 
Heb. word being translated ‘ gate * in the same verse. Cf . 
Pr.-Bk. version of Ps 9“ ‘Within the ports of the 
daughter of Sion.* 

PORTER in EV has always the sense of ‘ doorkeeper* 
(see House, § 6) or ‘gatekeeper’ (see Fortification 
AND SiEGBCRAFT, § 5, end). In Jn 10* the porter is the 
man left in charge of a sheepfold by the shepherd or 
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shepherds whose sheep are there housed for the night. 
In prnate hou'ses the doorkeeper might be a woman 
(2 S 46 as restored from LXX, Ac 12^3j^ In OT, how- 
ever, porters are most frequently named in the Books of 
Chron., Ezr., and Neh in connexion with the Temple 
(1 Ch 91” onwards), where they had charge of the 
various gates (see Temple, § 6, Priests and Levites, 
§ in. 1.2). The .same word is rendered doorkeepers in AV 
1 Ch 1523f , and in several other places in RV (is** etc.). 
It IS to be regretted that this term was not substituted 
throughout. In Ps 84*® the original is different, and 
should probably be rendered: * I had rather be [standing 
or lying] at the threshold in the house of my God.’ 

A. R. S. il^NNEDY. 

POSIBONID’S. — An envoy sent by Nicanor to Judas 
(2 Mac 14*3). 

POSSESSION.— 1 . Meaning of the term.— The central 
idea m the word is the coercive seizing of the spirit of 
a man by another spirit, viewed as superhuman, with 
the result that the man’s will is no longer free but 
is controlled, often against his wish, by this indwelling 
person or power. In Scripture the idea is associated 
with both phases of moral character; and a man may 
be possessed by Christ or the Holy Spirit, or by a or 
the devil. Later usage has confined the word mainly, 
though not exclusively, to possession by an evil spirit. 
Of the better possession there are several kinds of 
instances in both Testaments. It is sometimes repre- 
sented, according to the more material psychology of 
early times, as the seizure of a man by an external 
power, though the internal occupation is implied, and 
the control is none the less complete (1 S lO**, Is 61*; 
cf. the frequent ‘the hand of the Lord was upon’ him, 
1 K 1846. so of an evil spirit, 1 S 18*0). The inspiration 
of the prophets is in some places descnbed as effected 
by a supernatural agency occupying the seat of person- 
ality within the prophet, and controlling or moving him 
(Lk 173, 1 p lu, 2 P 1”, 2 Es 14a). In personal re- 
ligion not only is the transference of authority within 
to the indw’elling Christ spoken of (Jn 17*3, Gal 22®), but 
the Holy Spirit also may seize and possess a man (Ac 2^, 
Lk 1*6, Ro 89, Eph 6*8), and should rule in him (Eph 436). 
But this involves a welcome and glad submission to 
the sw’ay of a spirit within, though personal wishes 
may be thwarted or crossed (Ac 167 ). iv-noniacal 
possession, on the other hand, is charactenzed by the 
reluctance of the sufferer, wrho is often conscious of 
the hateful tyranny under which he is held and against 
which his will rebels in vain. 

2. Features of demoniacal possession.— In such 
possession two features may generally be traced. It 
is allied with and yet distinct from physical disease, and 
there is almost always something abnormal with respect 
to the psychical development or defect of the sufferer. 
It is given as the explanation in cases of dumbness 
(Mt 932, Lk 11*6), of deafness and dumbness (Mk 9“), 
of dumbness and blindness (Mt 122»), of curvature of the 
spine (Lk 13**), and of epilepsy (Mk 12»). Elsewhere 
such complaints are referred to as merely disease, and 
no suggestion is made that they were caused or com- 
plicated by the action of an evil spirit (Mt 15*o, Mk 7*2, 
Lk 18*6). Sometimes possession and disease are even 
distinguished by different enumeration (Mt 10®, Mk I®*, 
Lk 6*7f • 72* 13*2) ; and once at least epileptics (or lunatics) 
and palsied occupy a different category from demoniacs 
(Mt 424). The right conclusion seems to be that the 
same disease was in some cases ascribed to ordinary 
causes and in others to possession, the distinguishing 
feature being possibly intractability due to the violence 
of permanence of the symptoms. Evidence that the 
disorder was at the same time of a psychical or nervous 
character is plentiful. According to Arab belief, some- 
thing abnormal in the appearance, such as a strange 
look in the eyes or an unusual catching in the throat, 
was an invariable symptom, and both axe indications 
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of nervous excitement or alarm. The will was paralyzed 
(Mk 9^®), and the sufferer was under the influence of 
iliusions (Jn 7-°). He identified himself with the 
demons, and was averse to deliverance (Mk 5^). 
In such cases Jesus does not follow His usual course of 
exciting faith before he heals, but acts as though the 
■uflferer were not in a fit state to believe or to trust, and 
must be dealt with forcibly first of all. Some confident 
and majestic word is spoken, of which the authority 
is immediately recognized; and only then, when the 
proper balance of the mind has been restored, is an 
attempt made to commumcate religious blessing. 

3. Our Lord’s belief. — Two opinions have been held 
as to whether Christ actually shared the current views of 
His day as to demoniacal possession. That He seemed 
to do so is attested on almost every page of the Synoptics 
(o) According to one opimon, this was nothing more than 
a seeming, and His attitude towards the phenomena 
must be explained as a gracious accommodation to the 
views of the age. In addition to the serious objection 
that such a theory introduces an unwelcome element 
of unreality into Christ’s teaching, and implies a lack 
of candour on His part, the arguments in its favour 
are singularly ineffective. To assert that Christ never 
entangled His teaching with contemporary ideas is to 
prejudge the very question at issue. That He adopted 
different methods from those followed by professional 
exorcists, whose success He expressly attests (Mt 12*7), 
is exactly what His difference in person from them 
would cause to be exi>ected, but does not necessarily 
involve a difference in theory. To humour a patient by 
falling in with his hallucination is not a correct descrip- 
tion of Christ’s procedure; for in many of the instances 
the treatment is peremptory and stern (cf. Mk 9», where 
the sufferer was not consulted, and any humouring 
followed the cure; so elsewhere), and the evil spirits are 
represented after expulsion as actual and still capable 
of mischief (Mk fiw). Christ’s own language is itself 
significant. He makes the current belief the basis of 
argument (Lk ), attributes the power to cast out 
devils to the disciples of the Pharisees, and implicitly 
asserts it for Himself (Mk 12*?^, Lk ), and recognizes 
the power as resident in others (Mk 938^*, Mt 7**), without 
a single intimation that He was speaking m metaphor, 
and that His hearers were blundering in assuming that 
He meant what He said. 

(6) The real explanation is to be found in quite another 
direction. His humanity was true and complete, the 
humanity of the age into which He was bom; and of 
His Divine attributes He ‘emptied himself’ (Ph 2*, 2 Co 
8* 13<), except to the extent to which His perfect 
human nature might be the organ of their manifestation 
(Bruce, HumUicaion of Christ, 136 ff.; Ottley, Doct. of 
Incarnation, 610 ff.). In virtue of this voluntary self- 
limitation, His humanity was not lifted clear of the 
intellectual atmosphere of His time; but He shared the 
conceptions and views of the people amongst whom He 
became incarnate, though His sinlessness and the wel- 
comed guidance of the Holy Spirit aided His human 
intelligence, removing some of the worst hindrances to 
correct thinking, but not making Him in any sense a 
prodigy in advance of His age in regard to human 
knowledge. Accordingly, He avoids the extreme and 
exaggerated demonology into which an unduly ex- 
tended animistic interpretation of the universe was 
leading His contemporaries, but does not reject or 
question the interpretation itself. At a later date there 
was a disposition to ascribe all diseases to possession, to 
multiply evil spirits beyond calculation, and to invest them 
with functions and activities of the most grotesque kind. 
Christ’s attitude was altogether different, though He 
consistently talks and acts upon the assumption that 
evil spirits were no creatures of the fancy, and that 
possession was a real phenomenon. 

That such an assumption was wrong it is outside the 
province of the real sciences to assert or to deny; and 


there are some considerations that make the conclusiom 
at least probable, that personal spirits of evil exist, and 
cause by their activity some woeful sufferings amongst 
men. Metaphysics postulates transcendent personal 
power as the original cause of material phenomena, and 
is sustained in so doing by all that a man knows con- 
cerning the roots of his own moral procedure. Im- 
manent in man and outside, there is generally recognized 
a great spiritual existence, affecting human life in a 
thousand in\nsible ways; and the belief in One Supreme 
Spirit removes most of the difficulties from the belief in 
others, subordinate yet superhuman. In the asylums 
and hospitals, moreover, are cases of mental or nervous 
disease, not entirely explicable by physical law, but 
looking exceedingly like what cases of possession may 
be supposed to be; just as in social and civil life men 
are sometimes met with whose viciousness defies any 
other interpretation than that an, or the, evil spirit has 
secured the mastery over them. Psychical research, too, 
points to a large spiritual population of the world, and 
all the naturalistic explanations so far suggested have 
failed to solve the mystery. The conclusion seems 
probable that demomacal possession was accepted by 
Christ as an actual fact, with modifications of the views 
of His contemporaries in the direction of economy m the 
bringing in of sujierhuman agencies, and of their due 
distinction from processes of physical law. 

Possession may further be classed as one of the funda- 
mental and universal beliefs of mankind, with a solid element 
of truth m it, though running at times of excitement into 
extravagance. Homer held that a wasting sickness was 
caused by a demon, and the Greek dramatists generally 
attribute madness and quasi-religious frenzy to demonic 
or Divine possession. The Egyptians located a demon in 
each of the thirty-six members of the body; their presence 
was.the cause of disease, which was healed by their expulsion . 
Seven evil spirits are grouped in Babylonian mythology 
(Mt 12*5, Mk 16®, Lk 8* 1 1*®) , and these with theirsubordinate 
genii kept men in continual fear, and were thought able 
to occupy the body and produce any kind of sickness. In 
almost every civilization, ancient as those of the East or 
rude as those of Central Africa, a similar conception has 
prevailed; and the prevalence points to a certain rudi- 
mentaiy truth that need not be renounced along with 
the elaborations by which in the course of ages the actual 
fact has been overlaid. R. W. Moss. 

POST.— ‘Post’ is used in 2 Ch SO®, Est 8^, Job 9*8, 
Jer 6131 for *a bearer of despatches,’ ‘a runner.’ These 
runners were chosen from the king’s bodyguard, and were 
noted for their swiftness, whence Job’s simile (9*®), 
*My days are swifter than a post.’ 

POST, DOORPOST.— See House, § 6. 

POT.— See House, § 9. 

POTIPHAR. — Gn 39, a high Egyptian official in the 
story of Joseph. The name is perhaps a deformation 
of Potiphera (wh. see) or an unsuccessful attempt to 
form an Egyptian name on the same lines. Potiphar 
seems to be entitled ‘chief cook’ (EV ‘captain of the 
guard’), and likewise saris, ‘eunuch* of Pharaoh. But 
the former title ‘cook’ may be only a mark of high 
rank; persons described as royal tasters in the New 
Kingdom were leaders of expeditions, investigators of 
criminal cases, judges in the most important trials, 
etc.; as yet, too, there is little indication that eunuchs 
were employed in Egypt even at a later period: so this 
also was but an honorific official title; the Hebrew 
word saris is actually found attached to the names of 
Persian officers in Egypt. Joseph was sold to Potiphar, 
on whose wife’s accusation he was cast into the king’s 
prison (in Potiphar’s own house), to which Pharaoh 
afterwards committed his chief butler and chief baker. 
The office thus held by Potiphar cannot yet be precisely 
identified in Egyptian documents. In the passage 
Gn 41« and the repeated description of Joseph’s wife, 
the forms of the names and the title of the priest are 
much more predsely Egyptian. F. Ll. Geiffhh. 
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POTIPHERA. — Gn 4l« 60 4520, The consonants m 
the Hebrew are an almobt exact transcript of the Egyp. 
Petepre, ‘ Given by the Sun-god,’ a late name found from 
the 22nd Dyn. onwards, only the letter w (represented 
by Eng 0) is puzzling. Potiphera, father of Joseph’s 
wife Asenath (wh. see), was prif^bt of On, i e. probably 
high priest of Re, the Sun-god, in On He w’ould thus 
be the head of the most learned sacerdotal college m 
the country, and of high rank. F. Ll. Griffith. 

POTSHERD. — See Pottery. 

POTTAGE. — See Food, 3. 

POTTER, POTTERY. — The artificer (ySts^) is first 
named in 2 S 1728. This implies the use of pottery at 
an earlier period. The ancient Egyptians were familiar 
with Its manufacture (Wilk. Anc. Egyp. 11 . 190 ff.), and 
Israel could not be entirely ignorant of it. During 
their nomad life, however, such brittle material would 
be little serviceable, and its use would be reduced to 
a minimum — skins, vessels of wood, metal, etc., being 
preferred. Skins for water, wine, etc., have been m 
use at all times, down to the present day (Gn 21^^ 
Jg 4^8, 1 S 1620 etc.); but we also find the earthenware 
pitcher, or jar {kad), similarly employed (Gn 
Jg 7^8, 1 K 1712 [EV ‘barrel’] etc.). Only after settle- 
ment in Palestine was the art developed to any extent 
by Israelites. In the later WTitings the potter is fre- 
quently referred to (Ps 2o, Is 29i«, Jer I82 etc.). 

The potter first kneaded the clay with his feet (Is 4125), 
then shaped the vessel on the wheel (Jer 18*). This 
consisted of two wooden disks attached to a perpen- 
dicular axle, the larger being below the work-table. 
This the potter turned with his foot. The vessel was 
then fired in an oven (Sir SS**®-). In later times the 
art of glazing was also understood, oxide of lead 
(‘ silver dross ’), obtained in refining silver, being usqd for 
the purpose (Pr 262*, Sir 38*®) In Jeremiah’s day the 
potters seem to have had a stance by the ‘gate of 
potsherds’ (Jer I81 RV'gateHarsith’), probably in 
the neighbourhood of the clay pits, where they offered 
their wares for sale. 

The thought of the potter moulding his clay at will is 
implicit in many passages where ydUar, ‘to form,* is 
the verb used (Gn 2’^ , Ps 33^® 95® etc.), and is made 
explicit in such passages as Is 29^® 45®, Ro 9=1 etc. 

The reading el ha^Otsdr (Syr.), ‘into the treasury,’ is 
preferred in Zee IP* by many scholars and RVm to 
MX el hayymsm-, ‘unto the potter.* The passage is 
one of great difficulty. 

What is known of the potter’s art in Palestine is 
due mainly to the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and especially to that carried out by Flinders 
Petrie, Bliss, and Macalister, at Tell el^Hesy— possibly 
the ancient Lachish — and elsewhere, from 1890 onwards. 
The result of their investigations, and discussions by 
other scholars, are found in the PEFSt; Petrie's Tell 
el Hesv] Bliss’s Mound of Many Cities; Excavations 
in Palestine, by Bliss, Macalister, and Wtlnsch, etc. 

Petrie distinguishes three periods of ancient pottery. 
1. Amorite, pre-historic, where the shape and markings 
of the vessels seem to show that they were moulded on 
the old leathern vessels. 2. Phcenician, rough and 
porous in character, often with painted ornamentation, 
of which possibly metal vessels furnished the models. 
This may be dated from b.c. 1400 to 1000. 3. 
in which Amonte and Phoenician styles are blended; 
this apparently belongs to the time of the later mon- 
archy. On many jar handles are legends stamped in 
characters resembling those of the Siloam inscription. 
Along with the Jewish, Greek types of pottery are 
found, ‘chiefly ribbed bowls, and large amphor® with 
loop handles. The red and black figured ware was also 
imported* (Bliss, in Hastings* DB iv. 27). 

Where pottery of the Sdeucid age, with Greek names 
stamped on the handles, or Roman pottery, ‘ribbed 
amphore, and tiles stamped with the stamp of the 


tenth legion,’ or Arab glaze<i ware, is found, sites may 
be dated with approximate accuracy. But for these 
and older times, data furnished by remains of pottery 
must be used with caution. Thus certain jars found at 
a great depth below the surface at Jerusalem, un- 
doubtedly belonging to a comparatively early time, 
closely resemble some of those in use at the present day 
(Nowack, Heb, Arch, 1 . 265ff.). W. Ewing. 

POTTER’S FIELD. — See Akeldama. 

POUND. — See Money, § 7; Weights and Measures, 

§ HI. 

POVERTY. — 1 . In the OT.— The character and degree 
of the poverty prevalent in a community will naturally 
vary with the stages of social development through 
which It successively passes. Poverty is more acutely 
felt, and its extremes are more marked, where city-life 
and commerce have grown up than where the con- 
ditions of life are purely nomadic or agricultural. 

The causes of poverty referred to in the OT (apart 
from those due to individual folly) are specially (a) bad 
seasons, involving failure of crops, loss of cattle, etc. 
(cf. 2 K 8'-^ Neh 5*); (&) raids and invasions; (c) land- 
grabbing (cf. Is 58); (d) over-taxation and forced labour 
(cf. Jer 2213 * ). (g) extortionate usury, the opportunity 
for which was provided by the necessity for meeting 
high taxation and the losses arising from bad harvests 
(cf. Neh 5*'®). 

In the earlier period, when the tribal system with 
its complex of clans and families flourished, poverty 
was not acutely felt. Losses, of course, there were, 
arising from bad seasons, invasion, and pestilence; we 
hear, too, of rich men oppressing the poor (cf. Nathan’s 
parable, 2 S 12*-»); but there was little permanent 
poverty. Matters were maintained in a state of equi- 
librium so long as the land-system, under which all 
free Israelitish families possessed a patrimony, remained 
in working order. It is significant that in the earlier 
legislation of JE (cf. esp. the Ten Commandments, 
Ex 20* -2^, and the ‘Book of the Covenant,’ Ex 202^23“) 
the few references that do occur (e.g. Ex 22*® 23®) 
do not suggest that poverty was very wide-spread or 
acutely felt. During the period of the later monarchy, 
however, commerce, city-life, and luxury grew apace, 
and the greed and heartless oppression of the rich, the 
corruption and perversion of justice, which this state 
of things brought in its train, were constantly denounced 
by the great writing prophets, esp. in the 8th cent, 
(cf. e.g., Is 123, Am 4* Mic 2*** ). 

The Deuteronomic legislation (7th cent.) bears eloquent 
testimony to the prevalence of poverty under the later 
monarchy (cf. Dt 1428-2* 15. 23«- *« 24«-» 

26**-*®), and in one famous sentence predicts its per- 
manence (‘the poor shall never cease out of the 
land.’ 15*1), 

The classes of poor more particularly mentioned are 
widows, orphans, and the ‘sojourners,* or resident 
strangers, who possessed no landed rights (sfSrim ) . The 
Levites also are specially referred to in Deut. as an 
impoverished class (cf. 12i2’ *• 18), — a result of the 
centralization of worship in the one sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. All classes of the poor are the objects of special 
solicitude and consideration in the Mosaic legislation, 
particularly in the ^iestly Code (cf. e.g. Lv 5^* *■* 19®'** 
etc.) 

For a long time after the Exile and Return the 
Palestinian community remained in a state of miser- 
able poverty. It was a purely agricultural society, and 
suffered much from contracted boimdaries and agri- 
cultural depression. The ‘day of small things* spoken 
of by the prophet Zechariah (4*®) was prolonged. A 
terrible picture of devastation (produced by a locust 
plague) is given by the prophet Jo^ (ch. 1), and matters 
were aggravated during the last years of Persian rule 
(down to 332), and by the conflict between the Seleucids 
and Ptolemys for the possession of Palestine which 
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raged for considerably more than a century (322-198). It rariety of meanings. (1) In Mt 7“ Lk 10*», Ac 2^ 

IS significant that in the Psalms the terra ‘poor’ or ‘powers,’ or ‘mighty works,’ along with ‘signs and 

‘lowly’ has become synonymous with ‘pious,’ During wonders,’ are to be understood as miracles, and were 

the earlier part of the post-exilic period the wealthy concrete manifestations of supernatural power. (2) ‘The 

Jewish families for the most part remained behind m powers of the heavens’ (Mt 242*, Mk 13“) are under- 

Babylon. In the later period, after the conquests of stood by some as the forces inherent in the ^n, moon, 

Alexander the Great (from 322), prosperous communities stars, and other phenomena of the heavens, by virtue 

of Jews grew up in such centres as Antioch and Alex- of which they ‘rule over the day and over the night' 

andria (the Greek ‘Dispersion’). Slowly and gradually (Gn l^®); by others these heavenly powers are under- 

the Palestinian community grew m importance; for stood to be the starry hosts themselves conceived as 

a time under the Maccabees there was a politically the armies of the heavens. (3) Both^ good and evil 

independent Jewish State. A certain amount of matend angels are designated by the terms ‘principalities and 

prosperity ensued. Jerusalem, as being a centre of powers’ in such passages as Eph 3^® 6^®, Col 1^® 
pilgrimage, received large revenues from the Jewish 2^® 1 P The context of each passage must 

pilgrims who thronged to it: a Temple-tax swelled the show whether the reference is to angels or demons 
revenues of the priesthood. The aristocratic priestly In Eph 2® Satan is called ‘ the prince of the power of 
families were very wealthy. But the bulk of the priest- the air,' and these powers are further defined m 6^2 ag 
hood still remained comparatively poor. The Jewish ‘world-rulers of this darkness, the spiritual hosts of 
community of Palestine was still mainly agricultural, wickedness in the heavenly places.’ These are thought 
but more prosperous under settled government (the of as so many ranks of evil spirits who are ever at war 
Herods and the Romans); while Galilee became a with God’s hosts, and seek to usurp the heavenly regions, 
hive of industry, and sustained a large industrial popu- (4) In Ro civil magistrates are called ‘the higher 
iation (an artizan class). powers’ because of their superior rank, authority, and 

In dealing with poverty the Jewish legislation dis- influence as officers ordained of God for the administra- 
plays a very humane spirit. Usury is forbidden: the tion of justice among men (cf. Lk Tit 30- (5) 
poor are to have the produce of the land in Sabbatical ‘The powers of the age to come' (He 6®) are best under- 
years; and in Deut. tithes are allotted to be given them stood of all supernatural gifts and spiritual forces which 
(1428 etc.); they are to have the right to glean (24^5 21 )^ belong to the age or dispensation of the New Covenant, 
and in the Priestly Code there is the unrealized ideal of of which Jesus is the Mediator (cf. He They 
the Jubilee Year (Lv 25, cf. Dt IS^^-ia). All these include the ‘greater works’ (Jn 1412 ) which Jesus 
provisions -were supplemented by almsgiving, which assured His disciples they should do after His going 
in later Judaism became one of the most important unto the Father and sending them the Spirit of truth, 
parts of religious duty (see Alms, Almsoiyinq). See Authority, Kingdom op God. M. S. Terry. 

2. In the NT. — In the NT period conditions were 

not essentlaly altered. The exactions of tax-collectors POWER OP THE KEYS. — In ecclesiastical history 
seem to have been acutely felt (notice esp. the coUoca- the phrase is associated primarily with the so-called 
tion ‘publicans and sinners’), but almsgiving was ‘Privilege of Peter,* upon which the dogma of papal 
strongly inculcated as a religious duty, the early supremacy has been built, but also with the delegated 
Christians following in this respect the example set by authority of an official priesthood to pronounce sen- 
the synagogue (cf. Ro 12^®; and St. Paul’s collection tence of the absolution or the retention of sins, 
for 'the poor saints at Jerusalem,’ Ro 15^, Gal 2^), 1. The fundamental passage is Mt When St, 

The early generations of Christians were drawn mostly Peter at Cssarea Philippi had made his great confession 
from the poorer classes (slaves or freedmen), but the of Jesus as the Christ, Jesus blessed him and announced 
Immediate disciples o,. our Lord belonged rather to that upon this rock He would build His Church. Then 
what we should call the lower middle class — sturdy He added, ‘I will give unto thee the keys of the Iringdom 
Galiljean fishermen, owning their own boats, or tax- of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
collectors. It should be noted that in the Gospels shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
{e.g, in the Beatitudes) the term ‘poor’ sometimes loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ That this 
possesses a religious connotation, as in the Psalms. double promise, like the one in the preceding verse, 

G, H. Box, was made to St. Peter personally can hardly be doubted. 

POWER. — In general the word means ability for The question is as to what it means. Evidently Jesus 
doing something, and includes the idea of adequate is carrying out the figure He has already used of a 
strength, might, skUl, resources, energy, and efficiency, building founded upon arock — the rock, viz., of believing 
either material, mental, or spiritual, to effect intended confession, of which the Apostle was the splendid type; 
results. Strictly speaking, there is no real power or and He now declares that as the reward of a confession 
authority in the universe but that which is ultimately which stamped him as the first true Christian, the 

of God (Ps 62“, Jn 19“, Ro IS^). But this Almighty bottom stone of the great edifice that was about to 

One has originated innumerable subordinate powers, nse, he should have the privilege of wielding the keys 
and some of these are possessed of ability to perform of that Church of Christ which was to be realized in the 
acts contrary to the will and commandments of the Kingdom of heaven. There are some who think that 
Creator. And so we may speak of the power of God, by this gift of the keys St. Peter was appoint^ to the 

or of man, or of angel, or of demon, or of powers inherent position of a steward in charge of his Lord’s treasuries, 

in things inanimate. Inasmuch as in the highest and entrusted with the duty of feeding the household 
absolute sense ‘power belongeth unto God,’ it is fitting (Lk 12« cf. Mt 13“). But from the use of the word 
to ascribe unto Him such doxologies as appear in 1 Oh ‘key’ by Jesus Himself in Lk 11 “ and from the 
29“, Mt In Mt 26«< the word ‘power’ is employed analogy of Is 22“, Rev 3^ it is probable that the keys 
for God Himself, and it is accordingly very natural are those not of the storehouse but of the mansion itself, 
that it should be often used to denote the various forms and that the gift of them points to the privilege of 
of God’s activity, especially in His works of creation admitting others into the Kingdom. The promise was 
and redemption. Christ is thus the power of God both fulfilled, accordingly, on the day of Pentecost, when 
in His Person and in His gospel of salvation (1 Co I** 2 ®, St. Peter opened the doors of the Christian Church 
Ro 12«). The power of the Holy Spirit is also another to the Jewish world (Ac 2"); and again at C»sarea, 
mode of the Divine activity. By similar usage Simon when he, first of the Apostles, opened that same door 
the sorcerer was called ‘the power of God which is to the Gentiles (Ac 10®®-®* W). But, as the two 
called Great’ (Ac 8^®), i.e, a supposed incarnation of incidents show, there was nothing arbitrary, official, 
the power of God. The plural powers is used in a or mysterious about St. Peter’s exercise of the power 
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of the keys on these occasions It was his believing 
confession of Christ that had gained him the privUege, 
and both in Jerusalem and at Caf^sarea it was by a 
renewed confession of Christ, accompanied by a testi- 
mony to the truth regarding Him as that had been 
made known in the experience of faith (Ac 2^-^ 
1036-43)^ that he opened the doors of the Kingdom alike 
to Jews and to Gentiles. 

With regard to the second part of the verse, ‘ What- 
soever thou Shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven,’ some scholars have regarded it 
as merely explaining what is meant by the keys of 
the Kingdom, while others hold that it confers a 
privilege. The latter view is the more probable. And 
as we know that in the Kabbinic language of the time, 
to 'bind* and to 'loose* were the regular terms for 
forbidding and permitting, these words confer upon the 
Apostle a power of legislation in the Christian Church— 
a power which we see him exercising by and by, along 
with the other Apostles and the elders, at the Jerusalem 
Conference (Ac 15®-“ 22.29), 

But now comes the question, Was this twofold 
promise, which was given to St. Peter personally, given 
him in any exclusive sense? As regards the second 
part of it, clearly not; for on a later occasion in this 
same Gospel we find Jesus bestowing precisely the 
same privilege on His disciples generally (IS^®; cf. v.* 
and also vv.i®* 2®). Moreover, the later NT history 
shows that St. Peter had no supreme position as a 
legislator in the Church (see Ac 151® Gal 2“^ ). 
And if the power of binding and loosing was not given 
to him exclusively, the presumption is that the same 
thing holds of the parallel power of the keys. As a 
matter of fact, we find it to be so. Though St. Peter 
had the privilege of first oi)ening the doors of the King- 
dom to both Jews and Gentiles, the same privilege 
was soon exercised by others (Ac 8* 132^ ). By 

and by Peter falls into the background, and we find 
Paul and Barnabas rehearsing to the Church how God 
through their preaching had 'oiiened a door of faith 
unto the Gentiles’ (H*^), But this does not mean that 
the privilege was withdrawn from St. Peter; it means 
only that it was extended to others on their fulfilment 
of those same conditions of faith and testimony on 
which Peter had first received it. 

2. In Mt 18^2 there appears to be no reference what- 
ever to the remission and retention of sins. As in 
1618, ‘whatsoever’ not ‘whomsoever* is the word 
employed, and here as there the binding and loosing 
must be taken to refer to the enactment of ordinances for 
regulating the affairs of the Church, not to the discharge 
of such a purely spiritual function as the forgiveness 
of sins. In any case, the promise is made not to the 
Apostles, much less to an official priesthood deriving 
authority from them by an Apostolic succession, but to 
•the Church’ (v.i^. 

3. In Jn 20» we find the assurance definitely given 
of a power to remit or retain sins. But the gift is 
bestowed upon the whole company present (cf . Lk 243®) 
as representing the Christian society generally. That 
society, through its possession of the Holy Spirit (v.«), 
is thus empowered to declare the forgiveness or the 
retention of sins (cf. 1 Jn 2®®, Gal 6I; and see F. W. 
Robertson, Serm., 2nd ser. xi.). J. C. Lambert. 

PRSTOR. — See Magistrate, Province. 

PR3STOBIAK GtTARD.— See next art. and Guard. 

PBJETOItmH (Gr. ptaitSrion) occurs only once in 
AV (Mk 151*). Elsewhere it is represented by ‘ common 
hall’ (Mt 2727, RV 'palace’), ‘judgment haU’ (Jn 
1828* » 19®, Ac 2383; RV in all 'palace*) and ‘palace’ 
(Ph 1“, RV ‘praetorian guard*). The word at first 
denoted the headquarters in the Roman camp, a space 
within which stood the general’s tent, the camp altar, 
the augttrSle, and the tribUn^; then the military council 


meeting there. Each praetor, on completing his year 
of office, went as governor to a province, and his 
official residence was calJed ‘prietorium’; then any 
hou.se distinguished by size and magnificence, esp, the 
Emperor’s ressidence outside Rome. In the Gospels, 
prcptonum perhaps (but see Pilate, p. 729") stands for 
the palace of Herod the Great, occupied by Pontius 
Pilale — a splendid building, probably in the western 
part of the city. In Ph P® it is probably the barracks of 
the praetorians, the Imperial bodyguard. Originally the 
Cohors Pretoria \vas a company attached to the com- 
mander-in-chief in the field. Augustus retained the 
name, but raised the number to ten cohorts of 1000 
each, quartering only 3 cohorts in the city at a time. 
Tiberius brought them all to Rome, and placed them in 
a fortified camp, at the northern extremity of the 
Viminal. Under Vitellius their number was raised to 
16,000. W. Ewino. 

PRAISE is the recognition and acknowledgment of 
merit. Two parties are involved: the one possessing 
at least supposed merit, the other being a person who 
acknowledges the merit. 

Men may praise mm. Forms of praise may be used 
without genuine feelings of praise, and extravagant 
praise may be rendered intentionally, because of the 
advantage that will be gained thereby. This is down- 
right hypocrisy, and the whole burden of the moral 
teaching of the Bible, and especially of Christ, is against 
hypocrisy. Again, the estimate of values may be so 
completely false that praise may be felt and expressed 
genuinely in cases where it is undeserved. And Jesus’ 
whole influence is directed tow'ards the proper appre- 
ciation of values so that only the good shall appear 
to us good. 

In Its common Biblical use, however, proise has God 
for its object. This restriction does not involve an 
essential difference either in the praise or in the sense 
of moral values. The difference lies rather in the 
greater praiseworthiness of God. Praise of God is of 
course called forth only as He reveals Himself to men, 
only as men recognize His activity and His power In the 
event or condition which appears to them adequate to 
call out praise. Men praise God in proportion as they 
are religious, and so have conscious relations with God. 
The praiseworthiness of a god is involved in the very 
definition of a god. If men postulate a god at all, it is 
as a being worthy to be praised. Every thought and 
act by which men come into relation with God Is a 
thought and an act of praise. Petition is justifiable only 
if behind it is the belief that God is worthy of such 
approach. If the act is confession of sin, the same is true, 
for confession is not made to a being who does not hold 
a place of honour and praise. If some active service 
is rendered to God, this subjugation of ourselves to 
Him can be explained only by the conviction that God 
is in every way entitled to service. 

Moreover, as in the case of praise of men, there is a 
very clear distinction to be drawn between genuine and 
hypocritical ascription of praise to God. The temptation 
to the latter is extreme, because of the immense gain 
presumably to be secured by praise; but the hypocrisy 
and the sin of it are equally great. Indeed, the serious- 
ness of the offence is evident when one reflects that 
he who praises God knows full well the praiseworthi- 
ness of God. so that if he praises while the genuine 
feeling is lacking and the sincere act of praise is un- 
performed, only moral perversity can account for the 
hypocrisy. 

In order to genuineness, praise must be spontaneous 
It may be commanded by another human being, and 
the praise commanded may be rendered, but the real 
impelling cause is the recognized merit of God. God 
may demand praise from His creatures in commands 
transmitted to them through prophets and Apostles, 
but if man praises Him from the heart, it is because ol 
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the imperative inseparable from the very being and 
nature of God. 

We are prepared, then, to find that in the Bible praise 
to God is universal on the part of all who acknowledge 
Him. It is the very atmosphere of both dispensations. 
It IS futile to attempt to collate the passages that in- 
volve It, for its expression is not measured by special 
terms or confined to special occasions. The author of 
Gn 1, like every reader of the chapter, finds the work of 
creation an occasion for praising God. The chapter 
is a call to praise, though the word be not mentioned. 
We have but to turn to the Psalms (e.p. Ps 104) to find 
formal expression of the praise that the world inspires. 

The legal requirements of the Law likewise depend 
for their authority with men upon the recognition of 
the merit of the Law-giver. * Ye shall be holy, for I 
Jehovah your God am holy,* has no force except for him 
who acknowledges holiness in God who commands; 
and obedience is the creature’s tribute of praise to the 
holy God. 

The whole history of Israel, as Israel’s historians 
picture it, has in it the constant element of praise to 
Israel’s God: we turn to the Psalms Ps 102) or to 
other songs (c.p. Ex 15), and find the praise of the heart 
rising to formal expression. 

In the NT, praise of Christ and of God in Christ is the 
universal note. It is the song of those who are healed 
of their sicknesses, or forgiven their sins; of Apostles 
who mediate on the gospel message and salvation 
through Christ; of those who rehearse the glories of the 
New Jerusalem as seen in apocalyptic vision. 

We are also prepared by this universality to find that 
praise cannot form a topic for independent treatment. 
There is no technical terminology to be examined in the 
hope that the etymology of the terms used will throw 
light upon the subject, for in this case etymologies may 
lead us away from the current meaning of the common 
words employed. The history of praise in the OT and 
the NT is the history of worship, temple, synagogue, 
sacrifice, festivals. The literature of praise is the litera- 
ture of religion, whether as the product of national con- 
sciousness or of personal religious experience. 

It will suffice to mention one or two points of interest 
which the student may well bear in mind as he studies 
the Bible and consults the articles on related subjects. 

The Heb. word oftenest used for praise is per- 
haps an onomatopoetic Semitic root meaning ‘cry 
aloud.’ An interesting feature is the use of the impera- 
tive in ascriptions of praise. Taken literally, these 
imperatives are commands to praise; but they are to 
be taken as real ascriptions of praise, with the added 
thought that praise from one person suggests praise 
from aU. Cf. the doxology ‘Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow,’ which consists solely of four impera- 
tive sentences. 

The imperative of the Hebrew verb, followed by the 
Divine name, gives us Hallelujah, i.e. ‘ Praise ye Jah.* 
The word is used at the beginning and end of Psalms, 
apparently with liturgical value. Cf. also the Hallel 
Psalms (113-118. 136). The noun from the same root 
appears as the title of Ps 145. See Hallel. 

The form which praise took as an element of worship 
in Israel varied with the general character of worship. 
It was called forth by tbe acts of Jahweh upon which 
the Israelites were especially wont to dw^ in different 
periods. Por personal and family favours they praised 
Him in early times with forms of their own choosing. 
When the national consciousness was aroused, they 
praised Him for His leading of the nation, in forms 
suitable to this service. As worship came more and 
more to conform to that elaborated for, and practised 
in, the royal sanctuary — the Temple at Jerusaleiu — the 
forms of praise could not fail to share the elaboration 
and to become gradually more uniform. To what extent 
these modifications took place is to be studied in the 
history of OT religion. 


Praise was certainly a part of the varied service 
rendered by the Levites m the Temple ritual of later 
Judaism, and an examination of that ritual will show 
how far praise was given over to them, and how much 
was retained by the congregation. The Psalms are 
certainly adapted to antiphonal rendering. Did the 
people respond to the priests, or were there two choirs? 
[This word occurs in EV only in RVm of Neh 128.] 
The element of praise in the synagogue worship is an 
interesting and disputed question. Cf. also Adoration, 
Hymn. 0, H. Gates, 

Pl^YEB.— Prayer in the Bible is the uplifting of the 
heart to God with whatever motive. It includes sup- 
plication, whether in view of material or of spiritual 
needs; intercession, for individuals or communities: 
confession of sin — but also assertion of nghteousness, 
adoration; colloquy with God; vows; thanksgiving, 
blessing; imprecation. The results are chiefly objective 
and external. But the apparent failure of prayer may be 
more instructive than its outward success. (Apart from 
Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane [Mk 1485ff. 1(], take St. 
Paul’s for the removal of his afidiction [2 Co 128* ] ) 
Failure makes way for a boon greater than the one 
denied. Such cases would support the view that prayer 
is reflex in its action, specially potent in a subjective, 
inward, spiritual sense. Intercessory prayer must on 
the lowest view be of great altruistic value; while a 
recognition of God’s personality makes natural the 
belief that He may control events in answer to prayer 
made according to His will. 

1. Terminology. — 

<i.) In OT. — (1) The most usual noun (tephiUah) 
and the verb fpnmarily of intercession) connected with 
it are possibly derived from a root meaning ‘ to cut.* If so. 
this mi^t nark back to days when devotees lacerated 
their flesh in worship (cf. 1 K 18*8). Another word (used 
only of prayer to God) is from a root of similar meaning 
Some conjecture that the Jewish tephiUin (phylacteries) 
originated as substitutes for such marks of laceration. 
tephiUah may, however, indicate merely ‘intervention.* 

(2) Several words mean ‘to call.* To 'call on the 
Name’ is to worship (e.flr. Gn 4^). Others mean to call 
for the redress of wrongs (e.p. Jg 3*), or for help in trouble 

Ps 72**) . One noun is a ‘ ringing outcry ’ (c.^. Ps. 17*) . 

(3) It is natural to find words meaning ' seek ' (e.o. Am 6*; 
a different word in Hos 5*^ ‘to seek God’s face^), ‘ask* 
(e.^. Ps 105^8). To all such words, and generally, the cor- 
relative is ‘hear’ or ‘answer.* 

(4) Some expressions are anthropomorphic: — ^‘to en- 
counter,* ‘fall upon' in order to simplicate or intercede 
(c.g. Jer 7*8); ‘to make the face of God pleasant,* i.e. to 
appease (s.ff. Ex 32**), thus ^uivalent to a more general 
word, ‘to crave favour' (e g. Dt 3*®). 

<5) Other terms ie|gard the suppuant’s state of mind: — 
prayer is ‘an outpouring of soul’ (e.p. Ps 628); *a medita- 
tion' (s.a. Job 15< RVm); or ‘complaint’ (e.p. Ps 142*); 
or the original connotation may be physical, — ‘to bow 
down* (Esr 6*®, cf. %>h 3*<), ‘to whisper’ as 26*8 EVm). 

S in NT. — ( D The classical Gr. word (proseuchoTnai) is 
{T used. Unlike most OT words, this is used for prayer 
d only. A related word (eiLchoTnai) is by itself little 
more than wish* (e-p. Ro 9®), and needs supplementing to 
mean ‘prayer* (c.p. 2 Co 13^). The corresponding noun 
(etccAS) usually means ‘vow* (e.p. Ac 18*®); but ‘prayer* 
in Ja 6**. 

(2) ‘To call on the Name * or invoke in prayer Ce,g, Ac 9*^) . 

(3) The words for ‘seek’ and ‘ask*^ may be used of 
requests or inquiries made to man (e.p. Ac 8®*), and do not 
of themselves connote worship. One word denotes the 
request of the wUl (fi.g. Mt 6®), another the request of need 
Ac 8**), another the form of the request (c.p. Jn 17®, cf. 

(4) The OT ‘ encounter* has NT equivalent used of intex^ 
cession (e.g, Ro 8*D* 

(5) Prayer is a ‘ struggle* (c.p. Ro 16*®), One picturesque 
word (hike teria), found only in He 6'^, suggests the ouve 
branches held forth by suppliants. 

2. Place, time, and circumstance .—(i.) Place.— While 
no restriction is suggested at any period (cf. eg- Gn 
24**. », Jon 2*, Ps 42® 61*, Dn 6*®, Lk 6*», Ac 16**-*® 
21®), and is disclaimed by Christ in view of true worship 
(Jn 4**-*®), yet naturally specific worship-centres were 
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regarded as appropriate: thus in early times Shiloh, 
where the ark rested (1 S 1® i®), Mizpah (1 S 7®, 1 Mac 
3^®), Gibeon (1 K S*® ). But, later, the Temple was the 
place where (Is 56^) or (in absence) ‘toward’ 
which prayer was offered (1 K S®® etc., Ps 28=, Dn 
610, 1 Es 468). Synagogues afforded, m later times, 
local prayer-centres. Where there was no synagogue, 
a spot outside the town was chosen, near some stream, 
tor hand-washing before prayer (Ac In the 

NT we find Apostles going to the Temple (Ac 3i), and 
St. Paul attended the synagogue on his mission journeys 
(Ac 171 2). Distinctively Christian worship was held 
in ordinary buildings (Ac ^ 1212, Col 416)— 

a practice made natural by Jewish arrangements for 
private prayer (Dn 610, Jth 8® 102, Mt 6®, Ac 10® so) or 
for Passover celebration (Mt 26i8). Ostentatious pray- 
ing at street corners is discouraged by Christ (Mt 6®). 

(ii.) Time. — It became a custom to pray thrice daily, 
i.e. at the 3rd, 6th, and 9th hours (cf. ? Ps [may 
mean ‘all day long’], Dn 6^®, Ac 31 10® cf. 2*® D. 
For instances of ‘grace before meat,’ cf. 1 S 9^®, Mt 
153®, Ac 27®>, and the Paschal meal. 

(ill.) Circumstance. — (1) Attitude: (a) standing (e.9. 
Gn 1822, 1 S 12s, Neh 9®, Mk 112®, Lk 18“- « {the usual 
Jewish mode, not followed by early Christian Church 
save on Sundays and the days between Easter and 
Whitsun]); (6) kneeling (Ps 95®, Is 4522, 1 K S®<. Ezr 9®, 
Dn 61®, Lk 22«, Ac 7®® 9*^ 20“ 21®, Eph 3^); (c) 
prostrate, face to ground (Ex 34®, Neh 8®, 1 Es 8*1, 
Jth 91, 2 Mac 1312, Mt 26®®); face between knees (1 K 
18«, cf. ? Ps 3513b); (d) sitting (? 2 S 718); (e) hands 
uplifted (Ps 282 634 1342, La 21® S^i, 2 Mac S®®, 1 Ti 2®) 
or extended [symbol of reception from God ?] (Ex 92°, 
1 K 822, Is 115, Ezr 9®, Ps 77® [ct. AV]). 

(2) Forme of prayer: (o) formulae (Dt 21^ * 26®-i®); 
(5) the Lord’s Prayer; (c) allusion to the Baptist’s (Lk 
111); ((i) Christ’s repeated prayer (Mt 2044); («) fusion 
to ‘vain repetitions’ or ‘battology* (Mt 6®, cf. Sir 7i4). 

(3) Incense. The OT word sometimes means merely 
the smoke from a sacrifice. Real incense was (certainly 
m later OT period) in use at sacrificial ceremomes, with 
which prayer was probably always associated (cf. Gn 
12®). Incense typifies prayer (Ps 1412; cf. Jer lli®, 
Mai 111, Lk 11®, Rev 5® S®- <). 

(4) Fasting. Being appropriate for times of solicitude 
and sorrow, fasting naturally became associated with 
prayer (Ps 351®), especially after the Exile (Neh 1®, 
Dn 9®; cf. Lk 2®7), and was continued in the Christian 
Church (Ac 13® 1423, Mt 9i«). The following AV allu- 
sions to fasting coupled with prayer are absent from RV 
(but see RVm):— Mt 1721, Mk 92®, Ac 10®®, 1 Co 7®. 

3. Prayer in the OT. — (i.) Patriarchal Period. — 
Prayer is (1) colloquy with Ood {e.g. Gn 15i 2-7 s 1715. 
18 22), (2) intercession {e.g. Gn 171® IS®®® ); (3) personal 
mpplicaHon {e.g. Gn 15® 32ii 43w); (4) asseveration {e.g. 
Gn 1422); (5) vow {e.g. Gn 28®®; see art. Vows). 

(ii.) The Law (t.e. as codified and expanded in later 
times), — The reticence as to prayer might suggest that 
it IS voluntary and not patient of legislation; but in 
OT it is less a general duty (ct. NT) than a prophetic 
privilege (especially re intercession); cf. Gn 20? and 
below, §§ ili.-vi. Note, however, the formulae for 
thanksgiving (Dt 26®-“), assertion of obedience (vv. 
13-14, ct. NT), supplication (v.i®), expiation (21? 3). 

(iii.) Moses to Judges.— (1) Moses pre-eminendy a 
man of prayer and an intercessor {e.g. Ex sw- 30 32“-w. ai, 
cf. Jer 151): colloquy with God (Ex 3. 4. 522 6i- 1®* i® *2-®®, 
Dt 323-26), appeal in crises (Ex 52*, Nu 11“), prophetic 
blessing (Dt 33»-ii); (2) Joshua* s prayer after defeat 
(Jos 7?-®), and in battle (10“); (3) Gideon's colloquy 
(jg 611-24); (4) Israelites' frequent cry for help (Jg 3» “ 6« 
etc.). 

(iv.) Kingdom Period. — (1) Samuelf like Moses* an 
intercessor (1 S 7®* s* ® 8® i®* 21 12®® 15“): colloquy 
(1 S 161“®, cf. 31® 11); (2) David: apart from the Psalms, 
with which his connexion is dubious, the following 


prayers may be noted, especially the last. — for guidance 
(1 S 232 4 30S [consulting ephod]), on behalf of child 
(2 S 1216), prayer of asseveration (IS 2412-1® 252* [a 
threat]), confession (2 S 24i?j, adoration, etc. (2S 713*29); 
(3) Ftolomon's prayer for wisdom (1 K 3®i? . note the elabo- 
rate intercession attnbuted to him at dedication of Temple, 

1 K 822-®®, where (ct. v.«®) sacrifice is not mentioned! 
The Temple is a house of prayer); (4) Elijah's interces- 
sion (1 K 18®®* ®?), colloquy (19®-“), prayer before 
miracle (1 K 172® 21), go also Elisha (2 K 4®® 61?); (5) 
Hezekiah prays in national crisis (2 K 191®) and m illne^ 
(20®;; note his assertion of righteousness. For this 
period see also § v. 

(v ) The Prophets.— Intercession in attitude, action, 
word, characterizes the prophets (much more than thft 
pnests, but cf. J1 2“), whether the earlier prophets. 
(§ IV. above) or those whose wntings are extant. The 
reason lay m the prophet's Divine call, his vision of the 
Divine will (so a ‘seer’), and his forthtelling of the 
Divine message. Hence comes prayerful expectancy 
(e.g. Jer 424), in the spirit of Hab 2i; and intercession t^ 
avert disaster (e.g. Am 7® ® 5. e, ig 63®-i?, and vividly 

Jer 14. 15 [where observe the colloquy of persistent 
intercession notwithstanding Divine discouragement]), 
combined with prayer in view of personal difiSculty 
(e.g. Jer 20?-“). 

(vi.) Exile AND Return. — In this period prayer looms 
large, owing to the cessation of sacrificial worship and 
the realization of chastisement. Accordingly confession 
and a humble sense of dependence are prominent. The 
following passages should be studied: Is 63?-64“, 
Ezr 9®-“, Neh 14-“ 9®*®® (cf. retrospective Psalms, 
e.g. 106), Dn Further, note the personal prayer- 
habit of Jewish leaders (Dn 6, Ezr S®^-®®). Nehemiah’s 
prayer is often ejaculatory (Neh 2* 44), and sometimes 
betrays self-complacency (6?® 13“ *2). 

(vii.) Psalms, Proverbs, J ob. — The Book of ‘ Praises * 
might be appropriately called also the Book of * Prayers.* 
(Five only are so described in title: 17. 86. 90. 102. 
142, but cf. 72®®, Hab S^.) (1) Throughout the Psalms, 
prayer— whether of the poet as an individual or as 
representing the nation — is specially an outpouring — 
artless and impulsive — of varied experiences, needs, 
desires. Hence typical psalms exhibit transitions of 
thought and alternation of mood (e.g. 6?-i® 42. 69*®* ®?* 
779-11 10923-30), (2) The blessing sought is oftener 
material or external, like rescue from trouble or chastise- 
ment. Not seldom, however, there is a more spiritual 
aim: in Ps 51 pardon is sought for its own sake, not 
to avert punishment, and Ps 119 is notable for repeated 
requests for inward enlightenment and quickening. 
The trend of the whole collection is indicated by its 
ready and natural adaptation to NT ideals of prayer. 
In estimating psalms which express vindictive and 
imprecatory sentiments, we should note that they 
breathe abhorrence of evil, and are not the utterance 
of private malice. Even on the lowest view they 
would illustrate the human element m the Scriptures, 
and the progressive nature of revelation, throwing into 
vivid relief the Gospel temper and teaching. The 
propriety of their regular use in public worship need not 
be discussed here. 

Proverbs. Note the suggestive sdlusion to the character 
of a suppliant (15»- *» 28®; cf. Ps 145«- ?», Jth 8»i. 
Sir 35?®, Ja 5?«), and Agur’s prayer (30?*®). 

Job. In this dramatic poem Job’s objections to 
his friends’ criticisms often take the form of daring 
expostulation directly addressed to God (e.g. especially 
ch. 10). As a ‘cry in the dark’ the book re-echoes 
prayers like Ps 88; but the conflict of doubt culminates 
in the colloquy between God and Job, in which the 
latter expresses the reverent submission of faith (42?-®). 

4. Prayer in Apocrypha.— The Apocr. books— of 

fiction, fable, history, with apocalyptic and sapiential 
writings — are of very unequal value, but contain many 
prayers. The ideas are on the whole admirable, some- 
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times reaching a distinctively NT level; the thought 
in 2 Mae 12^^ as to prayer in relation to the dead is 
noteworthy (cf. below, 2 Es. and Bar.). As the books 
are little read, it may be well to take them in order, 
giving fairly full reference to relevant passages. 

1 Bsdras, Zerubbabel’s thanksgi\1ng (458'CO)^ prayer 
for journey, with confession (8"3-90). 

2 Esdras. Confession and historical retrospect (3«-“), 
colloquy with Uriel (4-14, where note the allusion to 
various OT intercessors, all useless at judgment-day, 
7108 118 [not m AV]). 

Tobit. Prevailing prayer of Tobit and Sarah 
Tobias urged to pray (4*®)— prays in nuptial room 
thanksgiving of Raguel Tobit (ll‘< “ 13). 

Judith. Except where general supplication is made 
(4#.i3.i5 618 i» 789), or where Judith’s intercession is 
sought (831), prayer in this romance is of a very un- 
worthy kind: prayer for the success of a trick (ch. 9); 
prayer and the plans of Holofernes (lli^* “); prayer 
before slaying him (13* s). 

Ad. Esther. Prayers of Mordecai (138*i8) and Esther 
(14*-i®) in national peril. 

Wisdom. Chs. 9-19 are in prayer-form. Note the 
picturesque illustration of manna and the morning 
prayer (16*1^ ^s). 

Sirach. In this book prayer reaches heights: value 
of prayer (21®), true prayer heard of God (35i**i^), 
prayer in sickness (38®- cf. Ja 5i*-“), for deliverance 
from sin (23i*®), prayer and alms (7i“), ‘battology’ 
(71*. cf. Mt 67), prayer and revenge (28i-*, cf. Mt 6i< 
18« a), national prayer against foe (36i-i7), thanks- 
giving, led by Simon (50a-«), author’s closing prayer 
(511-w). 

Baruch. Jews of Babylon ask those of Jerusalem 
to pray for welfare of Nebuchadnezzar (1“; cf. Ezr 61®, 
Jer 297, j Ti 2®); prayer and confession of captive 
Israelites (ps-S®, where note prayer by the dead, 3*, 
but see RVm). 

Smg of the Three. Prayer and confession of Azarias 
before the Benedicite (vv.i-«; of. Ezr 9, Bn 9). 

Susanna. Her prevailing prayer (w,*®-**). 

Bd. Brief prayer by Habakkuk (v.»), Daniel (v.38), 
king ot Babylon (v."). 

Prayer of Manasses. For pardon. 

Maccabees. The two books are quite distinct, 1 Mac. 
being much the more reliable as history. Prayer is 
very prominent throughout the whole Maccabaean 
struggle, — before, during, and after battles (1 Mac 3«-s* 
410 U I04B 40. 66 736-88 41. 42 g46 2 MaC 1®*'®* 

3*8 10“ ® ** 11® 12 “- 1310*12 14 1416 , 34.36 1522-24 

» *7). iiote specially in 2 Mac. the allusion to the 
eflBcacy of prayer, etc., of the living for the dead 
(12** *0; cf. baptism for dead, 1 Co 15®», and [?] 2 Ti 
li»), and prayer of the dead for the living (15““i*; 
cf. angelic intercession. Zee 1“). 

6. Prayer in the NT. — I. Example ano -rEACHiNG 
OP Jesus Christ. — The special character of the Fourth 
Gospel should be remembered. Of the Synoptics, Lk. 
is specially instructive as to prayer (cf. Acts also). 
For Lord’s Prayer, see separate article. 

(i.) Christ’s example.— (a) Prays at great moments 
in His life: baptism (Lk 3®i), election of Apostles 
(Lk 6«' »), miracles (Lk 9«; cf. Jn 623, Mk 7« [implied] 
9», Jn 9*0"“ [implied] 11*»- *2), transfiguration (Lk 9®«); 
Gethsemane (Lk 223®-*®), crucifixion (Mt 27*®, Lk 23*®); 
(6) intercedes for disciples (Jn 17), Peter (Lk 22»), 
soldiers (Lk 23»*); for His intercession in glory, see 
below, § II. (ii.) (1). 

(ii.) Christ’s teaching. — The range of prayer is chiefly 
(ct. OT) for spiritual blessing (cf. Lord’s Prayer, and 
esp, Mt 6*3), but not exclusively so (‘daily bread’ in 
Lord’s Prayer and Mt 242®). The conditions and 
requisites of prayer are numerous.— (a) Earnestness 
(cf. urgent supplication in OT, esp. Psalms] (Lk 11®-“, 
where note juxtaposition with Lord’s Prayer, IS^-*); 
and His attitude to the Syrophoenician seems to teach 


urgency of petition (Mk 727). (6) Humility (Lk 18« 

the juxtaposition with preceding parable is suggestive, 
and ct. OT assertion of righteousness, e.g in Dt and 
Neh [see above, 3 (vi.)], Lk 17i°); ambition rebuked 
(Mt 202°-23). (c) A forgiving spirit: as in Sir, (see 

above, § 4) (d) Privacy recommended; see above, 

§ 2 (1.) end, and cf. Christ’s own example of solitary 
prayer (Lk 6“). (e) Without * battology', see above, 

§ 2 (iii.) (2), where the reff. show that the repetition 
discouraged is that of mere mechanical prayer (cf. 
heathen incantations) or of pretence (Mk 12*®) (/) With 

faith Mk 1123 contains just such hyperbole as would 
appeal to an Eastern mind and enforce the value of 
prayer; while the seeming paradox of v.®* must be 
taken along with this and understood in the light of 
Christ’s general teaching. The need of faith is further 
illustrated by Christ’s attitude to those seeking aid 
(e.g. Mt 8‘3 923, Mk 53® 923, Lk 8*®). (g) Agreement 

when two or three join in prayer (Mt 18“ 2®). Qi) In 
His name (Jn 14“ 15“ 1623 2* 26). This specially 
Johannine feature suggests frame of mind rather than 
form of speech (cf. Mt 18® 20 1022 etc.; on the other 
hand, cf. Ac 3* “). For the Christology it supports, 
see below, § II. (11.) 1. 

II. Customs and ideas in Apostolic times. — 
Evidence is afforded by Acts (where the prominence 
given to prayer is natural if Lk. wrote it, see above, § I ), 
and by Epp., whose writers had inherited the best 
traditions of Jewish piety and had also assimilated 
their Master’s teaching (which, however, they may 
not in every point have grasped fully). A glimpse of 
prayer-tnumphs would be afforded by such passages 
as Ac 3“ 431 9*® 10* 12® “ 1625 28 K One or two 
detailed points have already come up for notice (see 
above § 2 (i. ii. lii. 1. 4), 6 (I. ii. (h)), but it may be well 
now to collect, from Acts to the Apocalypse, some 
passages showing the practice and teaching as to prayer 
in the Apostolic Church. 

(i.) Prayer is found in connexion with: — (1) Laying on 
of hands' (0) in healing (Ac 28», cf. 9“ (see below (3)); 
(b) after baptism (Ac 8“-“, cf. 19*); (c) on appointment 
to office (Ac 6® 13®), with which also prayerful lot-casting 
is associated (Ac 1®* 26^ cf. Pr 1633). (2) Public worship 
(1 Ti 2). (a) Both sexes participate (cf. 1 Ti 6®, 1 Co 
11* ®); (6) prayer and gift of tongues (1 Co 14“ “, 
where it is suggested that the head as well as the heart 
is concerned with prayer), (c) ‘state-prayers* in the 
Apostolic Church (1 Ti 2“ ; cf. § 4 ‘ Baruch'). (3) Sick- 
ness (Ja 5“-“, where notice conjunction of prayer 
and outward means [for unction cf. Mk 6“] with con- 
fession; physical and spiritual healing are associated, 
and both with prayer; see above, § 4 'Sirach'). 

(ii.) (1) A distinctive idea in NT prayer is the work 
of the Holy Spirit. He aids us in prayer (Ro 8“-“, 
Eph 6“, Jude®®), interceding for us (Ro 8®®). Christ also 
intercedes (Ro 8®*, He 7®®; cf. § 6 I. (1.) (6)). Ct. pre- 
sentation of prayer to God in Rev 5® 8*. By Christ we 
enjoy free access to God (Gal 4*-7, Eph 2“ 3“, He 4“ “ 
1019-22. see above, §6 I. (li.) (A)); prayer offered to Christ 
direct (Ac 7®®* 6® 9“ (?), 1 Co P (?)). (2) Prayer needs 

faith (Ja l®-8, 1 Ti 2® RVm, He 10®®), must have right 
aims (Ja 4®), and be backed by conduct (1 Jn 3®®, cf. 
above, § 3 (vii.) * Proverbs'). Such prayer succeeds (Ja 
516-18, 1 Jn 3*2 514, 16). Prayer for temporal gifts is 
not very conspicuous in NT, but see Ro 1“, 2 Co 12®, 
Ph 4®. (3) Exhortations to prayer (Ro 12“, Col 4®, 
1 Th 5“, 1 P 47, Jude®®). (4) Reminiscences of OT 
occur in prayer as colloquy (Ac 9“-“ 2217-®!; cf. § 3), 
as struggle (Ro 15®®, Col 2i 4»; cf. Gn 32®*), as cry for 
vengeance (Rev 6®- i®, ct. 1 Ti 2«). (6) Intercession, 
which in OT is specially charactenstic of the prophetic 
office, is here a general duty, and is very prominent: 
Apostles for converts (Ro IQi 15®, 2 Co 137, Eph 1“ 
3« Ph 1* 9, Col 19 21, 1 Th 1®, 2 Th 1“, Philem*. 3 Jn®); 
converts for Apostles (Ac 12®, Ro IS*®, 2 Co 1“ 9“, 
Col 4», 2 Th 31. Philem®®); for one another (Ja 5“ 
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1 Jn 51* [within limit]). (6) Thanksgiving abounds 
(Ro 18, 1 Co IS 2 Co 21* S^S Ph IS Col IS 1 Th V 2^S 

2 Th 13 21s 1 Ti PS 2 Ti l^). (7) Note also the saluta- 

tion and blessing at the beginning and close of Epistles. 
The NT closes with a threefold prayer for Christ’s 
commg (Rev 22” 20 ). H. F. B. Compston. 

PRATER OF HARASSES. — See Apocrypha, § 11. 

PREACHING-. — In the OT ‘preaching" is referred 
to explicitly in the case of Jonah’s preaching in Nmeveh 
(Jon 32). The word here used means strictly ‘proc- 
lamation,’ and corresponds to the NT word used with 
reference to our Lord ‘proclaiming’ (as a herald) the 
advent of the Kingdom of God {e.g. Mt 4”), which, m 
its initial stages, was closely associated with the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist (cf. Mt 3” 2). Christian preaching 
IS often described in the NT as a declaration of ‘glad 
tidings’ (‘evangel,’ ‘gospel’). Strictly, the ‘proclama- 
tion’ ought to be distinguished from the ‘teaching’ 
that followed on it. But m its more extended applica- 
tion ‘preaching’ covers all instruction in religious 
matters of a homiletical character, and especially such 
as IS associated with public worsnip. 

The prophetic preaching hardly falls within this cate- 
gory. The prophets undoubtedly as a rule spoke their 
discourses (before writing them down). But these 
allocutions were special in character, and formed no 
regular part of the public worship. 

The preaching of John the Baptist and of Jesus was 
largely prophetic m character — the gospel may be 
described as a ‘revival of the spirit of prophecy’ — 
but nevertheless it possessed some affinities with the 
synagogue preaching, which had become an institution 
of worship, though in many respects in marked contrast 
with and independent of it (our Lord constantly ad- 
dressed the multitudes in the open air). 

Preaching as a regular part of the service of public 
worship was a comparatively late development. Its 
real beginning can be traced back to the custom in- 
augurated by Ezra of reading a part of the ‘Law’ or 
‘Torah’ at the Sabbath-day assemblages of the people, 
and on other holy days. On these occasions the lesson 
from the Law was read in the original Hebrew, and 
explained in the form of a paraphrase m the Aramaic 
vernacular by a methurgemdn (dragoman) or interpreter. 
Such translations were called Targums. It was from 
this practice that preaching m the synagogue was 
developed — probably as early as the 4tli cent, bc. 
(cf. Ac 1521). Thus originally the sermon was essen- 
tially an exposition (of a legal kind) of some part of 
Scripture. Two famous teachers of the Law of the 
1st cent. B.c. &xe styled darshanim (‘ preachers,’ Pes. 70&), 
though they were primarily expounders of the Law on 
its strictly legalistic side. But in process of time the 
sermon assumed to a large extent a purely edifying 
character; it utilized the tale, parable, allegory, in 
enforcing the lessons of morality and religion, and 
developed truly homiletical features, without, however, 
losing its Scriptural colouring. 

By NT times preaching had evidently become an 
integral part of the ordinary synagogue service, and 
in this way it became one of the chief instruments in 
the propagation of the ‘new teaching.’ Our Lord 
constantly ‘taught in the synagogues* (cf. Mt 42®, 
Mk 1®^ 62, Jn 65® 1820). St. Luke (4122-) has preserved 
a compressed account of one such sermon, while in 
Acts a fuller report of an exhortation by the 

great missionary Apostle, delivered in a synagogue, 
is set forth. 

Our Lord’s teaching, and that of the Apostles which 
He Inspired, were marked by a freshness, a spontaneity 
and power which filled their hearers, accustomed as 
they were to the more set and laborious exhortations 
of the scribes, with the utmost surprise. But original 
as they were in substance, these addresses were still 
Semitic in form, and we must guard against importing 


our Western ideas of rhetoric into what were essentially 
Eastern homilies. The differences between the two are 
fundamental. While the Western develops a main 
and principal thought or theme thiough its logical 
subdivisions, and usually in a more or less abstract 
W’ay, the Eastern adds point to point, theme to theme, 
often in striking antithesis, and strives to employ con- 
crete illustrations and embodiments either figurative 
or parabolic of the thought. The ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ (though its form in the First Gospel is doubtless 
an extended one) is an excellent illustration of Eastern 
method in some of these respects. The following 
example of an old Rabbinic address, based on the 
w’ords ‘ He hath clothed me with garments of salvation,’ 
vrliich come from the chapter in Isaiah (61) from which 
Jesus took His text in His address in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, will illustrate the character of contemporary 
Jewish sermons; 

‘Seven garments the Holy One — blessed be He — ^has put 
on, and will put on from the time the world was created 
until the hour when He will punish the whole of wicked 
Edom (“the Roman Empire). When He created the 
world. He clothed Himself in honour and majesty, as it is 
said (Ps 1640: “Thou art clothed in honour and majesty” 
Whenever He forgave Israel’s sins He clothed Himself in 
white; for we read (Dn 7®): “His garment was white as 
snow.” When He punishes the people of the world, He 
puts on the garment of vengeance, as it is said (la 59”): 
“He put on garments of vengeance for clothing, and was 
clad with zeal as a cloak.” The sixth garment He will put 
on when the Messiah comes; then He will clothe Himself 
in a garment of righteousness, for it is said: “And he puts 
on righteousness as a breastplate, and an helmet of salvation 
upon his head.” The seventh garment He will put on when 
He punishes Edom; then He will clothe Himself in Adorn — 
i e. red; for it is said (Is 632): “Wherefore art thou red m 
thine apparel?” But the garment which He will put upon 
the Messiah, this will shine far, from one end of the earth 
to the other; for it is said (Is 6l*°); “As a bridegroom 
decketh himself with a garland.” And the Israelites will 
partake of His light, and will speak: 

" Blessed is the hour when the Messiah shall come! 

Blessed the womb out of which He shall conae! 

Blessed His contemporaries who are eye-witnesses!^ 

Blessed the eye that is honoured with a sight of Him! 

For the opening of His Ups is biasing and peace; 

His speech is a mo-ving of the spints; 

The thoughts of His heart are confidence an d cheerfulness; 

The speech of His tongue is pardon and forgiveness; 

His prayer is the sweet incense of offerings; 

His petitions are holiness and purity. 

Oh, how blessed is Israel for whom such has been prepared 1" 

Forit is said (Ps 31”) : * ‘ How great is thy goodness which 
thou hast laid up for them that fear theel” ’ 

Several specimens of the Apostolic preaching are 
given in the Acts (cf. chs. 2. 7. 8 etc.). To the Jews the 
Apostles preached the Messiahship of Jesus, basing 
their appeal mainly on two arguments, viz. (1) the 
resurrection, and (2) OT prophecy. On this depended 
the forgiveness of sins, and salvation through Christ. 
These reports, abbreviated as they obviously are, reveal 
their essential genuineness by their undeveloped theology 
(fi.g, of the Atonement). 

Preaching long continued free and spontaneous 
among the Christian societies, being exercised in the 
assembly by private members who possessed the gift 
of prophecy (cf. e.g. 1 Co 14«), though, of course, the 
Apostles, whUe they were alive, would naturally assume, 
and be accorded, the chief place in this, as in other 
respects, G* H. Box. 

PRBClOtrS STORES.— See Jewels and PREciotrs 
Stones. 

PRE0BSTIRATIOR.— The English word ‘predesti- 
nate' in the AV is, in the few cases in which it occurs 
(Ro 82»- M Eph !*• “), exchanged in the RV for 'fore- 
ordain,' a return to the usage of the older Versions. 
The Gr. word {proorizo) conveys the simple idea of 
defining or determining beforehand (thus, in addition 
to above, in Ac 4*8, 1 Co 2^). The change in rendering 
brings the word into closer relewtion with a number 
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of others expressing the same, or related, meanings, 
as ‘foreknow* (in pregnant sense, Ac Ro ll®, 
1 P 12 20)^ ‘determine* (Ac 17“), ‘appoint’ (1 P 2®), 
‘purpose’ (Eph 1®), in the case of believers, ‘choose’ 
or ‘elect* (Eph 1* etc ). In the OT the idea is expressed 
by the various words denoting to purpose, determine, 
choose (e.g. Is 142*-*^ 46^®* ^0, with the abundance 
of phrases extolling the sovereignty and immutability 
of God’s counsel in all the spheres of His operation 
(see below; so in NT). The best clue to the Scripture 
conception will be found in tracing it as it appears in 
these different spheres of the Divine action. 

1. In its most general aspect, foreordination is co- 
extensive with the sphere of God’s universal providence, 
is, in fact, but another name for the eternal plan, design, 
purpose, counsel of God, which executes itself in prov- 
idence. The election of believers, to which ‘pre- 
destination* is sometimes narrowed, is but a specific 
case of the ‘purpose* of Him ‘who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his will* (Eph It is in this 
wider regard, accordingly, that foreordination must 
be studied first. It cannot be reasonably doubted that 
all Scripture — OT and NT — represents God as exercising 
in and over the world a providence that is absolutely 
universal. Nothing, great or small — operations of 
nature or actions of men — is left outside its scope. This 
does not happen blindly, but in accordance with a plan 
or purpose, equally all-embracing, which has existed 
from eternity. As Plato says in his Parmenides that 
nothing, not even the meanest object, is unpenetrated 
by the idea, so even the minutest details, and seemingly 
most casual happenings, of life (the numbering of 
hairs, the fall of a sparrow, Mt 10«- are included 
in the Divine providence. Free agency is not annulled; 
on the contrary, human freedom and responsibility 
are everywhere insisted on. But even free volitions, 
otherwise mere possibilities, are taken up in their place 
into this plan of God, and are made subservient to 
the accomplishment of His purposes. The Bible does 
not trouble itself with solving difficulties as to the relation 
of the Divine purpose to human freedom, but, in accord- 
ance with its fundamental doctrine of God as the free 
personal Creator of the world and absolutely sovereign 
Ruler m the realms both of matter and of mind, working 
through all causes, and directing everything to the 
wisest and holiest ends, it unhesitatingly sees His 
‘hand’ and His ‘counsel* in whatever is permitted to 
happen, good or bad (Ac 2®®). It need not be said that 
there is nothing arbitrary or unjust in this ‘counsel* 
of God; it can be conceived of offiy as the eternal ex- 
pression of His wisdom, righteousness, and love. 

Texts are almost superfluous in the case of a doctrine 
pervading the whole of Scripture, — ^history, prophecy, 
psalm, epistle, — but an instance or two may be given. 
The history is a continual demonstration of a Divine 
teleology (e.p. Gn 45® SO^®). God’s counsel stands, 
and cannot be defeated (Ps 33i 46^®* “); all that God 
wills He does (Ps 115® 135®, Dn 4“); it is because God 
purposed it, that it comes to pass (Is 142<- 2? 372®); 
God is the disposer of all events (2 S 17“’ “ Job l®^ 
Pr 16®®); man may devise his way, but it is the Lord 
who directs his steps (16®); even the hearts of men 
are under His control (210; God sends to man good 
and evil alike (Am 3®, Is 450- It has already been 
pointed out that the same doctrine is implied in the 
NT (e.g. Ac 4** IS^® 28 [story of Paul’s shipwre^J, 
Eph 1“, Rev 4“ etc.). 

2. A universal, all-pervading purpose of God in 
creation, providence, and human life, is thus every- 
where assumed. The end of God’s ptarpose, as regards 
humanity, may be thought of as the establishing of a 
moral and spiritual kingdom, or Kingdom of God, in 
which God’s will should be done on earth, as it is done 
in heaven <cf. Mt 6“>). But this end, now that sin 
has entered, can be attained only through a redemption. 
The centre of God’s purpose in our world, therefore, — 


that which gives its meaning and direction to the whole 
Biblical history, and constitutes almost its sole concern, 
— is the fact of redemption through Jesus Christ, and 
the salvation of men by Him. To this everything 
preceding — the call of Abraham, the Covenant with 
Israel, the discipline and growing revelation of Law 
and Prophets — Pleads up (on predestination here, cf 
Gn 181®’ 1®, Lv 2024- 26, is 431- ’ etc ); with this begins 
(or, more strictly, continues) the ingathering of a people 
to God from all nations and races of mankind, who, 
in their completeness, constitute the true Church of 
God, redeemed from among men (Eph l P 2®- 1®, 
Rev 1® ® 141 -® etc.). The peculiar interest of the 
doctrine of foreordination, accordingly, in the NT, 
concentrates itself in the calling and salvation of those 
described as the ‘chosen’ or ‘elect’ of God to this 
great destiny (Eph etc.). The doctrine of fore- 
ordination (predestination) here coalesces practically 
with that of election (wh. see). Yet certain distinc- 
tions arise from a difference in the point of view from 
which the subject is contemplated. 

Election, in the NT, as seen in the article referred 
to, relates to the eternal choice of the individual to 
salvation. As little as any other fact or event in life 
is the salvation of the believer regarded as lying outside 
the purpose or pre-determination of God; rather, an 
eternal thought of love on God’s part is seen coming 
to light in the saved one being brought into the Kingdom 
(2 Th 2“ “). There is the yet deeper reason for seeing 
m the believer’s calling and salvation the manifestation 
of a Divine purpose, that, as lost in sin, he is totally 
incapable of effecting this saving change in himself. 
He owes his renewal, his quickening from spiritual 
death, to the gratuitous mercy of God (Eph 2^-®; see 
Regeneration). Every soul born into the Kingdom 
is conscious in its deepest moments that it is only of 
God’s grace it is there, and is ready to ascribe the whole 
glory of its salvation to God (Rev 7^®), and to trace 
back that salvation to its fountainhead in the everlasting 
counsel of God. Thus regarded, ‘election’ and ‘fore- 
ordination’ to salvation seem to have much the same 
meaning. Yet in usage a certain distinction is made. 
It may perhaps be stated thus, that ‘election* denotes 
the Divine choice simply, while ‘foreordain’ has gener- 
ally (in sense of ‘ predestinate ') a reference to the end 
which the foreordination has in view. Thus, in Eph 1® ® 
‘Even as he chose us in him before the foundation 
of the world . . . having foreordained us unto adoption 
as sons’ (where ‘having foreordamed,’ as Meyer rightly 
says, is not to be taken as prior to, but as coincident 
in point of time with, ‘he chose’); and in v.“ ‘having 
been foreordained,’ i.e. to be ‘made a heritage,’ and 
this ‘to the end that we should be unto the praise of 
his glory’ (v.“). In Ro 8®®, again, where ‘fore- 
knew’ — which seems to take the place of ‘chose* 
(it can hardly be foreknowledge of the faith which 
is the result of the later ‘calling’) — comes before 
‘foreordained,’ the latter has the end defined: *to be 
conformed to the image of his Son.’ Those ‘foreknown’ 
are afterwards described as God’s ‘elect’ (v.®®). This 
striking passage further shows how, in foreordaining 
the end, God likewise foreordains all the steps that 
lead to it (‘foreknew’ — ‘foreordained’ — ‘called’ — 
‘j’ustified* — ‘glorified’). In 1 P l^, on the other hand, 
‘foreknowledge’ is distinguished from election — still, 
however, in sense of pre-designation. 

3. God’s foreordination, or predestination, whether 
in its providential, historical, or personal saving aspects, 
is ever represented as a great mystery, the depths of 
the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of which (for 
this is the character of its mystery) man can never 
hope to fathom (Ro 11®®* ®<). When the Apostle, 
in Ro 9, is dealing with objectors, he does not attempt 
a rationale of that which he admits to lie beyond his 
ken, but falls back on the unchallengeable sovereignty 
of God in acting as He wills (vv,“-«* i®-®®). The 
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jitiswtT would be a poor ore, were it not as absolutely 
ahhuined throughout that God's is a will m which there 
call be no taint of unrighteousness, and that there 
IS nothing in His action which does not admit of vindica- 
tion to a perfect wisdom and goodness If God show's 
His mercy on whom He wills, His right to do so cannot 
be assailed, if He hardens — not arbitrarily, but through 
the fixed operation of ethical law's — and glorifies His 
wrath in the destruction of the hardened, it is not with- 
out sufficient cause, and only after much long-suffering 
(v.22). As little does the Apostle attempt to show the 
compatibility of the Divine foreordination with human 
freedom, but habitually assumes that the one is not, 
and cannot be, in violation of the other. The material 
with which the potter works (v. 21 ) is not, in this case, 
after all, mere inanimate clay, but beings who can 
‘reply against God’ (v.^o), and are the objects of His 
long-suffering endurance (v.^>. Sovereignty is seen 
in this, that even those who refuse to be moulded to 
higher uses do not escape the hands of God, but are 
made to subserve His glory, even if it be in their destruc- 
tion. Doubtless even here a purpose of God is to be 
recognized. Godet, who is not a rigid predestmarian, 
says of the instance in v.i’ — 

* God might have caused Pharaoh to be bom in a cabin, 
where his proud obstinacy would have been displayed with 
no less self-will, but without any historical consequence: 
on the other hand, he might have placed on the throne of 
Egypt at that time a weak, easy-going man, who would 
have yielded at the first shock. What would have happened? 
Pharaoh in his obscure position would not have been less 
arrogant and perverse, but Israel would have gone forth 
from Egypt without Iclat ’ (on Bo 9^^* 

Only in this sense, of those wilfully hardened and per- 
sistently obdurate, is it permissible to speak — if the 
language should be employed at all — of a decree of 
reprobation. Scripture itself, with all its emphasis 
on foreordination; never speaks of a foreordination 
to death, or of a reprobation of human beings apart 
from their own sins. See Reprobate. Its fore- 
ordination IS reserved for life, blessing, sonshlp, inherit- 
ance. James Orr. 

PBE-EXISTEKCE OF SOULS.— 

*Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar.’ 

— Wordsworth, Intimations of ImmorUdii]/ 

The idea expressed in these lines has been prominent 
in many religions— cultured and crude alike. That it 
had Jewish adherents is clear from (a) Wis 8^®* 
written by some Jewish thinker influenced (as, 
Philo, a believer in the same doctrine, was conspicu- 
ously) by Platonist study; (&) the reference of Josephus 
to Essene doctrines; (c) the Talmud. That traces 
occur in the OT is doubtful. The idea can be more 
easily read into, than gathered out of, such passages as 
Job (ct Sir 400, Ec 12^ Ps 139^», Of. also Rev 

But something very like it occurs Jn 9*. Had 
the man been bam blind hecavse of his own sinf In 
His reply Christ finds no fault with the question as 
such. The objection that such an idea would be un- 
familiar to the disciples is weakened by considerations 
as to the advanced thought of the Fourth Gospel; 
moreover, the Book of Wisdom (see above) is clearly 
re-echoed in NT. Some think that the question rose 
from Jewish ideas as to Tpre-naial consciousness. See 
Gn 25» (strife), Lk (joy). Non liquet must 

be the verdict. The subject re-appears in Origen’s 
speculative teaching and, indirectly, in related con- 
troversies. H. F. B. COMPSTON. 

PREPARATION (Gr. parosfcet*?),— A term applied by 
the Jews to the day preceding the Sabbath, or any of 
the sacred festivals, especially the Passover. 

PRESBYTER (Gr. presbyteros, ’elder’). — The word 
occurs only once in EV, viz. as a RV marginal alterna- 


PRESS, PRESSFAT 

tive for ‘elders* in Ac 20^’; the Gr. presbyteros, which 
is of frequent occurrence, being otherwise invariably 
rendered ‘«dder ’ In this case the Revisers doubtless 
put ‘presbyters’ in the margin because the passage 
furnishes one of the leading proofs for the identity of 
the presbyter or elder with the bishop or ov'erseer 
(cf. with V.28). For treatment of the subject of 
the presbyter, see art Bishop. J. C. Lambert. 

PRESBYTERY (Gr. presby tenon). —In EV of NT 
the word occurs only in 1 Ti 4‘\ where it denotes the 
body of Christian presbyters or elders (no doubt those 
belonging to the church at Lystra; cf. Ac Ifii-*) who 
laid their hands upon Timothy before he set out on his 
labours as St. Paul’s missionary companion. In the 
Gr. text, however, the word presbyterion is found in two 
other passages, viz. Lk 22“ (AV ‘elders,’ RV ‘assembly 
of the elders’) and Ac 22^' (AV and RV ‘estate of the 
elders’), as an expression for the body of Jewish elders 
who with the ‘chief priests' and the scribes composed 
the Sanhedrin. This twofold use of the word (like 
the corresponding twofold use of ‘elder’) affords a 
strong confirmation of the view, which is otherwise most 
probable, that the presbytery of the Christian Church 
finds Its roots in the eldership of the Jewish ecclesia. 

The presbytery was at first a purely local body (cf. 
the Letters of Ignatius, passim), corresponding not to 
the modern presbytery of the Presbyterian Churches, 
which is a district court composed of ministers and 
elders drawn from a number of separate congregations, 
but to the kirk-session or body of elders by which in 
those churches a single congregation is ruled. Originally 
the presbytery had no fixed president. The presbyters 
or elders, otherwise known as bishops (see art. Bishop), 
whom we meet in the NT seem officially to have all 
stood upon the same footing. But early in the post- 
Apostolic age one of the congregational presbyter- 
bishops rose, by what was probably a process of natural 
evolution (cf . 1 Ti ‘ Let the elders that rule well 
be counted worthy of double honour, especially those 
who labour in the word and in teaching’), to a position 
of predominance, and was now known as the ‘bishop’ 
par excellence, in distinction from the other presbyters 
(cf. in the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches 
the precedence of the minister over the elders and 
deacons respectively, although, properly speaking, a 
‘minister’ is simply a diakonos or deacon). The 
bishop as we meet him in the Letters of Ignatius (e.ir. 
Ephes. 4) is a congregational bishop, the president of 
a body of congregational presbyters. The monarchical 
bishop is a later creation. 

What was involved in the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery in the case of Timothy it is impossible 
to say with certainty. Probably it was an act corre- 
sponding to ordination to office (see Latino on op 
Hands), St. Paul himself being associated with the 
presbytery in the matter (cf. 2 Ti 1®). On the other 
hand, it may have been no more than a commendation 
of Timothy to the grace of God for strength and guid- 
ance in his new work as a missionary, analogous thus 
to the action of the prophets and teachers of Antioch 
in the case of Barnabas and Saul (Ac IS^-*). The 
laying on of St. Paul’s hands (2 Ti 1<) may really have 
been a separate incident, comparable again to the 
laying on of the hands of Ananias on himself (Ac 91 ’^)— 
not an official act but a gracious benediction (cf. Lind- 
say, Church and Ministry, p. 143n.). St. Paul without 
doubt received a consecrating grace from the hands 
both of Ananias and of those prophets and teachers of 
the Church at Antioch, but he claimed to be an Apostle 
‘not from men, neither through man, but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised him from 
the dead’ (Gal lO* J* Lambert. 

PRESS) PRESSFAT. — The former occurs in the OT 
for the usual ‘winepress* in Pr 3^® (RV ‘fats’ ; in modem 
En^lsh, ‘vats’), Is where alone it is retained in 
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RY, and Jl 3** EV * winepress ’ Also Hag 2“ AV, along 
with the only instance of ‘pressfaf (RV ‘wmefatO, 
as the rendering of a rare word, which RV wrongly tr. 
'vessels.' The passage in question should run. 'When 
one came to the winepress (expecting) to draw off fifty 
(measures Iprobably ‘baths’ are intended]) from the 
wine-trough, there were but twenty.’ For the ancient 
winepresses, see Wine and Strong Drink, § 2. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PREVENT. — To 'prevent' in the Eng. of AV is to 
'be before,’ ‘anticipate,’ ‘forestall,’ as Ps ‘I 

pievented the dawning ot the morning and cried ’ (Amer. 
Revision has ‘anticipated’ here, but the Eng. Revisers 
retain ‘prevented’). Sometimes it is to forestall for 
one’s good, as Ps 59i® ‘ The God of my mercy shall pre- 
vent me’; and sometimes for one’s hurt, as Ps IS^ ‘The 
snares of death prevented me’; but the mod. idea of 
merely ‘hindering* never occurs in AV. 

PRIESTS AND LEVITES. — The method here adopted 
as on the whole the most satisfactory is first to give 
some account of the highly organized hierarchical system 
of the Second Temple, as we know it from the Priestly 
Code, and, taking this as a standard, next to trace its 
history up to this point, and, lastly, follow its subse- 
quent developments. 

1. The Hierarchy of the Second Temple — The 
chief authority for the religious institutions of the early 
period of the Second Temple is the document known as 
the Priestly Code (P), which was composed probably 
shortly after, or partly during, the Exile, and reached 
very nearly its present form in the time of Nehemiah. 
It comprised the whole of Leviticus and the ritual 
portions of Numbers, all the regulations connected 
with the Tabernacle m Exodus, together with certain 
narrative portions especially connected with religious 
institutions — the Sabbath, circumcision, and the like — 
and statistical statements throughout the Hexateuch. 
According to P, the Jewish hierarchy was threefold, 
including high priest, priest, and Levite, distinguished 
by different functions and different privileges. 

A. Thelaigh priest.— 1. His consecration, — The high 
priest, who is the eldest son of his predecessor in the 
office, is consecrated by an elaborate ritual consisting 
of washing, solemn vesting in his robes, anointing by 
pouring oil on the head, and several sacrificial rites, 
among them the sprinkling with blood and the anointing 
with oil of different parts of the body. The sacrificial 
ceremonies lasted for seven days (Ex 29, Lv 8), 

2. The distinctive vestments of the high priest, in 
addition to those worn by all priests (B. 2), were the 
robe of blue, which was woven without seam, had a hole 
for the head, and was said to have reached down to the 
knees; the ephod of curiously wrought embroidered 
work; the breastplate, also of embroidered work, which 
was attached to the ephod, and contained originally 
the Urim and Thuramim (II. B. 4); the turban with the 
crown or plate engraved ‘ Holy to Jahweh ’ (Ex 28“). 

3. The special duties of the high priest included the 
offering of a daily meal-offering (Lv 6^®* where the 
words ‘in the day when he is anointed* are probably 
a later interpolation). He had also to perform the 
ceremonial sprinklings in the case of sin-offerings for 
the whole people (Lv 4^3-21), gut by far the most 
important ceremonies were those connected with the 
great Day of Atonement, on which day alone he, and he 
alone, attired merely in the linen garb of the priest, 
entered the ‘Holy of Holies’ and sprinkled the mercy- 
seat with the blood of a bullock as a sin-offering for 
himself, and that of a goat as a sin-offering for the 
people (Lv 16). 

B Priests. — 1. Their consecration, — The priests who 
belonged to the family of Aaron were consecrated by 
special ceremonies like those of the high priest, but less 
elaborate (Ex 29, Lv 8). These did not, however, 
include, in later times at any rate, anointing, the high 
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priest being called by way of distinction ‘the anointed 
priest ’ (Lv 4 passim, cf Ps 133®). At most the anointing 
of priests meant sprinkling the different parts of the 
body with the holy oil as well as with the blood (Ex 29*^ 
Lv830). 

2. All priests were required to wear, durmg their 
ministrations only, special vestments. These were 
‘linen’ breeches, coats of checker-work, girdles and 
head-tires (Ex 28« 29®* 9, Lv 8^0. 

3. The work of the priests consisted in (a) offering up 
all sacrifices. This included especially collecting the 
blood and sprinkling the altar with it; washing the 
inwards and legs, making the fire, placing the pieces of 
the burnt-offering upon it and burning them, doing 
the same to the ‘memorials’ of other offerings, and the 
removal of ashes. They did not, except usually in the 
case of public sacrifices, themselves kill the victim 
(Lv 1-6). — (b) They were required to give decisions, 
after examination, about suspected leprosy, plague, and 
mould in garmentsand houses, and toperform therequired 
rites (Lv 13. 14). — (c) It was also their duty to blow the 
trumpets, whether as the alarm of war or at the new 
moon, especially that of the 7th month, and at the 
set feasts (Nu lO^®, Lv 2324; cf. Ps 81®) and on the Day 
of Atonement of the Jubilee year (Lv 25®). The words 
used in different passages suggest the probability that 
the instruments employed were originally horns, for 
which silver trumpets were afterwards substituted. 

4. The priests were supported (a) partly by the tithe 

of the tithe which they received from the Levites 
(Nu 1826); (b) partly by the first-fruits and firstlings, 
including the redemption money for men and unclean 
beasts (Nu Lv (c) partly by sacrificial 

dues of various kinds. The latter included (1) practically 
the whole of private meal-offenngs, whether flour or 
cakes, sin-offerings and guilt-offenngs (Nu 18®, Lv 5^^ 
IOW'80). These were regarded as ‘most holy,* and might 
be eaten only by the priest and his sons as a sacrificial 
act in the Temple precincts (Lv 6®«- 28 76 , Nu 18^®). 
(2) Of peace-offerings the breast and the thigh, which 
might be eaten by any of the priest’s family, the 
sacrificial act consisting in their first bemg ‘waved’ or 
‘heaved’ respectively (Nu Lv 7®®-“). (3) The skin 
of the burnt-offerings (Lv 7*). (4) The shewbread and 
several special offerings, as that of the leper, etc. (Lv 24®, 
Mk 226, Lv 14 etc.). The language suggests that these 
dues were in some cases fresh enactments (see esp. 
Lv 10i6’28 Nu 18^8). The tendency to increase the 
dues of the priests was the natural consequence of the 
increase of work arising out of the continually greater 
complication of religious ceremonies. 

C. Levites. — ^1. Dedication . — The Levites were also 
dedicated to their work by special ceremonies. They 
were sprinkled with water, their bodies shaved, and 
their clothes washed. Then they were solemnly pre- 
sented to God, the high priest laying his hands on them, 
and were required to present two bullocks, one as a 
burnt-offering, the other as a sin-offering (Nu S®*®®). 
The ceremonies signified the solemn offering up of 
the Levites to God as a wave-offering (vv.is. wb). 
This is said to have been as a substitute for the first- 
born of the Israelites, who by right belonged to God 
(Nu 39 -w). 

2. The age at which they entered upon their office varied 
at different times between 30, 25, and 20 (Nu 4» 

1 Ch 238- 24 27). Probably it was twice reduced because 
of the increasing difficulty in procuring Levites to do 
the work. 

3. Tf orfc.“ The Levites were said to have been given 
as a gift (nethunXm') to Aaron and his sons. In other 
words, they were to be regarded as the servants of the 
priests. This included especially the work of fetching 
and carrying, as they were believed to have carried the 
Tabernacle and its furniture in the Wilderness. Beyond 
this belonged to them the work of ‘keeping the charge,’ 
i.e. protecting and kocping clean the vessels and the 
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furniture. In short, they were required to do every- 
thing connected with the service which was not by 
law required of the priests themselves (Xu IS^-’ 

4. The Levites were supported from the tithe, w’hich 
was in the first instance paid to them (Xu 

D. Levitical and priestly cities. — According to Xu 35^**, 
there were assigned to the Levites in different parts of 
Palestine 48 cities with suburbs and surrounding pasture 
land to about 500 yards distance. In the description 
of the di\nsion of the land under Joshua, 13 of these, 
in the territories of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin, 
are given to the priests (Jos 21; see also 1 CIi Gm-m, 
where, how'ever, the text is very corrupt). Xo trace of 
any such arrangement is to be found in Ezekiel’s ideal 
sanctuary, according to which the priests and Levites 
have their possessions in the ‘oblation* or sacred 
ground, which included the sanctuary (482-«). This 
provision of cities and land in P appears to be in direct 
contradiction to the oft-repeated statement that the 
Levites had no portion in the land because Jahw’eh was 
their portion (Dt 10®, Nu IS®® 26«2 etc.) — a statement 
explained as meaning in practice that they were to 
depend for their support upon their tithes and priestly 
dues, which were all regarded as offerings to Jahweh (Dt 
182, Nu 183-32, Lv 2730). 

This assignation of priestly cities must therefore be re- 
garded as a sort of historical theory, which pew partly 
out of some sort of provision, in land ana houses m 
and about Jerusalem, having been actually made in the 
period of the Second Temple for the pnests and other 
officers (Neh ll®*!, i Ch Q*), partly because the cities so 
assigned in P were many of them ancient sanctuaries, where 
priests and Levites would have been located in early times. 
At some of the larger sanctuaries there may have been 
several priests, as, according to an early tradition, there were 
at Nob (1 S 21) . Though too great a reliance should not be 
placed on the editorial note in Jer l^, it is quite possible t^t 
several of the priests of Jerusalem may have lived together 
at Anathoth, which was only 2^ miles from Jerusalem, and 
the home of Abiathar (1 K 2“) , and so given rise to the tradi- 
tion that it was a priestly city. 

E. Genealogical theory of the hierarchy .—P’s theory 
of the origin of the hierarchy was as follows: The 
Levites were one of the 12 tribes of Israel, descended 
from Levi, one of Jacob’s sons. They were set apart 
by Jahweh for Himself In lieu of the firstborn of the 
Israelites, when He slew the firstborn of the Egyptians 
(Nu 3^2 8^7 18). All the ‘sons’ of Aaron— a descendant 
of Levi (Ex 6i<-20)— were priests (Lv 1« etc.). The 
high priesthood descended in one line by primogeniture. 
Nadab and Abihu, Aaron’s eldest sons, having perished, 
It passed to Eleazar, the next in age (Nu 2022-29, Ex 623). 
That Eleetzar’s son Phinehas succeeded him is perhaps 
implied in Nu 25”, and certainly is so in Jg 202s— in 
a document closely allied in its present form to P. 
The rest of the male descendants of Levi w^ere Lerites, 
divided into the three great families of Gershon, Kohath, 
and Merari. The famfiy of Kohath, as being that to 
which both Aaron and Moses belonged, had the most 
honourable work. They had charge of the sacred 
furniture and vessels — the ark, altars, candlestick, and 
table, while the other families divided between them the 
charge of the different parts of the bufiding (Nu 3«-39). 

II. OT EVIDENCE FOR THE EVOLUTION OP THE HIER- 

ARCHT,— There is reason to believe that the hierarchical 
system of P was not handed down in its completeness 
from primitive times, but was of gradual growth. 

A. The Book of the Covenant.— 1. Status of the local 
pnesis.— The earliest document bearing at all fully on 
the subject is the ‘Book of the Covenant* (Ex 21—23), 
to which we should add Ex 20 and 24. The priests 
of the several sanctuaries, of which many are contem- 
plated C20«^), are called Elokim (RV ‘God,* AV 
usually ‘the judges*), probably in the sense that they 
were God’s representatives, and that their decision, often 
probably determined by the sacred lot, was regarded 
as the expression of God’s will. We may compare 
Ps 82“ T said. Ye are gods’— a reference undoubtedly 


to this passage, made to show how unworthy the judges 
of a later time were of their .sacred office. 

2. Their work, etc — The.so local priests were required 
to superintend the ancient primitive ceremony con- 
nected with the retention of a slave after 6 years’ service 
(Ex 21«j, decide suits, impose fines and the like (21^ 22“ ®). 
To *re\ile* them was a crime (222s, where the order 
of phrases suggests that they w’ere of more conse- 
quence than the ‘rulers’) No mention is made of 
any distinctive dress, even where one might certainly 
have expected it (cf. 20“ with 28*“, from w'hich we 
may gather that the linen breeches were the addition of 
a later, probably post-exilic, date). Nor is anything 
said of their being an hereditary guild. But silence on 
this latter point does not prove that they were not. 
In laws what is customary is often taken for granted. 

B The First Book of Samuel. — 1. Temple of Shiloh , — 
With the Book of the Covenant we may compare 
I Samuel, which points in many ways to the state of 
society and religion assumed by the former. Here we 
find several local sanctuaries One of the most important 
of them, at the time when the book opens, is the * temple ’ 
of Shiloh. 

The words * tent of meeting ’ in 2=2 are a veiw late insertion 
not found even in LXX. It depends upon a later tradition 
that the Tabernacle was set up in Shiloh (Jos 18. 19*i IPJ). 

In this temple was the ark, and the infant Samuel 
slept inside the sanctuary to protect it (1 S 33). The 
priest Eli seems to have had a large influence and to 
have exercised a jurisdiction over at least the 
whole tribe of Ephraim. In 22“ — m. a document 
probably at earliest only a little before Josiah’s reign — 
he is spoken of m a way which implies that he held 
a unique position among the tribes of Israel, The 
further statement in 4^“, that he judged Israel 40 years, 
is a still later editorial insertion connecting 1 Samuel 
with Judges (see Jg 1520 163i etc.). 

2. Position of Samud, — When Shiloh had been de- 
stroyed by the Philistines, Samuel came to be a still 
more powerful priest, being, according to 1 S 7»- 
connected, both as priest and ruler, with several local 
sanctuaries — Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpah, and Hamah. But 
even these were comprised within a very small circle. 
It is curious that, according to 9“ — part of one of the 
earliest sources of the book, — Saul did not appear, at 
the time of searching for his father’s asses, to have 
even heard of Samuel’s existence. It is also significant 
that in 2“ Eli uses Elohim as in the Book of the Cove- 
nant, showing that, in his time at any rate, there were 
other priests exercising jurisdiction at their several 
sanctuaries. 

3. Absence of regular rdigious organisation, — 1 Samuel 
points to great liberty of action on the part of the 
priests, or, at least, of Samuel himself. His move- 
ments do not seem to imply any regularly organized 
sacrificial system. Except for new moons and yearly 
feasts of perhaps more than one kind (1 S 1* 20“* “• 2®), 
to which we should probably add sabbaths (cf. 2 K 4*3), 
there seem to have been no regular feast days. The 
priest appoints and invites whom he chooses to the 
sacrificial meal (1 S 92* 2*), and on one occasion takes 
with him the animal for sacrifice (16*-“). 

4. Dress of the primitive priests, — In 1 S 2»“- 3® the 
two parts of the dress of Samuel, the ephod and the 
robe, are, in name at any rate, what afterwards bdonged 
to the peculiar dress of the high priest (Ex 2S«-i*- 

But the robe is also the common name for the upper 
garment, and is used of that worn by Jonathan and 
Saul (1 S 18* 24<). Of the use of the ephod by the 
priests of this date there is abundant evidence. It was 
essentially the priestly garment of primitive times, and 
is especially connected with ascertaining the will of God 
by means of the sacred lots, tJrim and Thummim, which 
was the peculiar province, and one of the most important 
functions, of the priest (1 S 14« 22^8 238- » 30’). The 
TJrim is expressly mentioned in 28“, and the TJrim and 
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Thummim were both originally in the text of 14« 
as a comparison with the LXX and Vulgate shows. 

6. The priests' means of support, — According to 
1 S 2 — from a relatively old document — the priests had 
no fixed dues; but the passage seems to suggest that 
then, or at least in the writer’s day, what had been 
voluntary gifts were passing into customary claims 
which were liable to abuse. The chief ground of com- 
plaint was the wrong committed not so much against 
the sacrificer as against God, to whom was due the fat 
of the inwards, which should first be burnt (2“). 

6. A colony of priests.— In addition to the priests of 
the local sanctuaries, we find in 1 S 21. 22 an account of 
a settlement of priests at Nob under Ahimelech, all of 
whom except Abiathar his son were put to death by 
Doeg at Saul’s command. This settlement may have 
originated in the troubles brought about by the 
Philistines. 

7. Priests not regarded as Levitical. — There is nothing 
in the Books of Samuel which affords a sufficient reason 
for connecting the priesthood of this period directly with 
a tribe of Levi, the mention of the ‘Levites’ in 1 S 6“ 
and 2 S 1524 being clearly a very late interpolation which 
assumes the liturgical arrangements of P. Had these 
been in vogue at the time, we should certainly have 
found some reference to them in 2 S 6 such as we find 
abundantly in the parallel in 1 Ch 15, where v.® suggests 
that the death of Uzzah was a punishment for other 
than Levites having carried the ark. 

C. Jg 17-21 (a document which, though revised by a 

priestly writer, belongs to rather the earlier part of the 
monarchy and speaks of a still earlier condition of things) 
confirms in many ways the Books of Samuel. It speaks of 
different sanctuaries—Mizpah (20i) and Bethel (20^8 «), 
besides Shiloh, which is a place of comparatively small 
importance, yet marked, as in 1 Sam., by a yearly 
religious festival of a somewhat secular character (cf. 
2119-a with 1 S 1* The 'Levite' who is priest 

to Micah is actually of the tribe of Judah (IT^). There is 
mention of an ephod and a suit of apparel for the priest; 
but it is uncertain whether the ephod refers to the priest’s 
dress or, as apparently in to some kind of image. 

D. 1 and 2 (original documents) up to Josiah’s 
reform. — There were two circumstances which tended 
to diminish the prestige of the local priests.— 1. The es- 
tablishment of the monarchy, by which many, if not all, 
of the secular functions of the priests had passed into 
the hands of the king or his deputies. Of these one of 
the most important was the practice of jurisdiction 
(see esp. 2 S 12. 141-20 1 K 3« w-M; cf. also Dt I61*). 
It is also true that, sooner or later, the idea of the king 
as God’s earthly representative was substituted for that 
Of the priest. 

2. Of even greater importance was the building of the 
great Temple at Jerusalem by Solomon. From the very 
first it made for the centralization of worship, though 
not of course intended originally to be the one single lawful 
sanctuary which it afterwards became. The local 
sanctuaries (‘high places’) were still tolerated (1 K 16“ 
2248 etc.), but would tend more and more to sink into 
insignificance beside this splendid building. This was 
especially the case in the Southern Kingdom. In the 
North the local sanctuary worship had more vitality, but 
it was largely maintained and also debased for political 
reasons (1 K The calves of Jeroboam were 

probably Canaanitish, though he probably meant them 
as symbols, not rivals, of Jahweh. The cult of the * high 
places' seems gradually to have relapsed into familiar 
and popular types of Semitic worship; and In the books 
of the early prophets Amos and Hosea it is not always 
easy to distinguish between heathenism and a heathenish 
worship of Jahweh. 

With the decline of the local sanctuary the status of 
the priest gradually declined, till it reached the low level 
Implied in Jg 17-19, and in Deuteronomy. 

E. Deuteronomy .—1. Levites.— la Dt. (filrst published 
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in all probability in Josiah’s reign) we find the terms 
‘priests’ and ‘Levites’ rather curiously used. The 
latter occurs frequently, but when used alone it is always 
as of a class deserving of pity. The Levite is frequently 
ranged with the slave, the widow, and the fatherless 
(Dt 1212 18 1611 14). The descriptive phrase ‘that is 
within thy gates’ means in the towns generally as 
distinct from Jerusalem, as we see from 12i5 16*, where 
the local sanctuaries are contrasted with the one per- 
missible sanctuary. The Levites were certainly the 
priests of these local sanctuaries. The poverty of the 
Levites is also testified by Jg 17-19, in which we find 
more than one case of Levites wandering about in 
search of a living. 

2. Effect of abolishing local sanctuaries. — Dt IS*-® .sug- 
gests that Levites might desire to go up to Jerusalem 
and perform priestly functions and receive support, and 
orders that they should be allowed to do both, and 
be treated in these respects on an equality with the 
priests at Jerusalem. When we realize that the ideal of 
Dt. was the one only sanctuary, it becomes evident that 
the case contemplated was one which would naturally 
arise when the local sanctuaries were abolished, as in fact 
they were by Josiah. 

3. ‘ The priests the Levites ’ — On the other hand, the 
priests of Jerusalem are generally called distinctively, 
it would seem, ‘the priests the Levites*; occasionally 
‘priests’ only, when the context makes it clear that the 
priests of Jerusalem are meant, as in 18® 1912. 

4. The dues of these priests, including the Levites who 
joined them, were the shoulder, the two cheeks, and the 
maw, and the first-fruits of field and garden produce. They 
did not include, as in P, the thigh or the firstlings. The 
tithes were not given by right to the priests or Levites, 
but the latter shared in the family feast at the one 
sanctuary, at which they were solemnly eaten as a 
sacrificial act. The same was the case with the firstlings, 
vows, and freewill offerings (IS^-* 1212-19). One sees in 
these arrangements very clearly the system which was 
elaborated in P, and a development from what is implied 
in 1 S 2. 

5j Levitical theory variously explained. — Not only are 
the priests of the local sanctuaries and those of Jerusalem 
both called ‘Levites* in Dt.; but the name is distinctly 
understood as that of a tribe to which both belonged 
(18^ D. The traditional explanation accepted by Dt. of 
the exceptional position of the tribe, was that it was a 
reward for having riain a large number of rebellious 
apostates, probably on the occasion of the golden calf 
(cf. Dt 108 9 with Ex 32*8 2». [There are some critical 
difficultiee in both passages concerning the connexion of 
the Incident with the context] ) . This does not very well 
accord with P, which, as said above, connects the separa- 
tion of the tribe with the dedication of the firstborn and 
the last of the plagues, and that of the priests, or the 
high priest especially, with the action of Phinehas at 
Baal-peor (Nu 26i8). What is, however, probably 
an older tradition than either, while recognizing the 
Levites as a tribe, explains their being scattered in Israel 
as a punishment for an act of cruelty in conjunction with 
the Simeonites towards the Shechemites (On 498-2 34). 
It is quite impossible to say what elements of truth may 
underlie these traditions. But if the word * Levite ’ was 
originally merely official, such a united act on the part 
of a body of priests seems improbable; and the stories 
may have arisen as different ways of accounting for 
their dispersion. But the belief that the priests all 
belonged to one tribe proves at any rate that at the time 
when Dt. was written, and probably long before, the 
priesthood had become a hereditary and isolated guild. 
That is to say, every priest was the son of a priest, and 
his sons became priests. The cursing of Levi in Jacob’s 
blessing, so conspicuously contrasted with the glorifica- 
tion of Joseph {i.e. Ephraim and Manasseh), perhaps 
shows that the writer, evidently of the Northern 
Kingdom, despised the priestly office. 
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F Reforms of Josiah as they concerned the Levites.— other priests. For instance he might not marry a 
When Josiah abolished the local sanctuaries, the diffi- widow, or rend his garments as a sign of grief (21^®-!®). 
culty about the priests contemplated by Dt. seems to The allusions to a special unction (see 1. A. 1, B. 1) and 
have arisen m fact. But it was not solved altogether m the hign-pnestly dress in and are almost certainly 
the way directed. Probably the priests of Jerusalem later interpolations. 

resented the presence of the local priests at their altar. III. Developments in the HiER.-LECHy after the 
and certainly their services could hardly have been Priestly Code.—I. Relation oflower officers to Levites. 
required. In fact the language of Dt. almost suggests — The historical sketch just given shows clearly how', 
that the main purpose was to secure means of support in many ways, the earlier arrangements paved the way 
(18^). This purpose was at any rate secured by Josiah. for the hierarchical system of P. The later history 

They were to receive allowances of food with the priests points to new developments in the hierarchical system, 

of Jerusalem, but were not allowed to perform priestly The Books of Chronicles, and the parts of Ezra and 
functions (2 K 239). It is to be noticed that the writer Nehemiah which belong to them, point to a highly 

treats them with respect, calling them priests, and organized service in which singers, and players on 

speaking of the priests of Jerusalem as brethren musical instruments, porters (RV sometimes ‘door- 

G. Ezekiel’s ideal sanctuary. — 1. Hi$ direction con^ keepers’), and Nethmim take a promment place. 
cerning the Lemtes . — In his ideal sanctuary Ezekiel makes The Nethinim are always distinguished from the 

a marked distinction between the ‘ Levites that went far Levites, as in 1 Ch 9* (Neh ll^), Ezr 2^9 (Neh 7<«). Both 
from me, when Israel went astray,’ and the ‘ priests the singers and porters are distinguished from the Levites in 
Levites, the sons of Zadok,* who had faithfully ‘kept the documents contemporary with Nehemiah and Ezra, but 
charge of my sanctuary ’ (44io is). The Levites are here mcluded among them by the Chronicler (cf. 1 Ch 9^*-“ 
charged with apostasy and idolatry, in reference, no (Neh 1115 - 24 ) 1516-24 etc. with Ezr 7^^ 10“ Neh 7^ 10**). 

doubt, to thesinof Jeroboam, which Ezekiel so regarded. This shows that the ‘porters and singers’ came to be 

He directs that as a punishment they should be forbidden regarded as ‘ Levites,’ and were believed to be descended 

the office of priest, and be allowed to do only the servile from one tribe. Meanwhile the more menial work of the 

work of the sanctuary, such as the oversight of the Levites passed into the hands of the Nethmim, who are 

gates, slaying of victims — work that had hitherto said in a Chronicler’s note to have been given by David to 

been done, so Ezekiel complains, by uncircumcised the Levites just as m P the Levites are said to have been 

aliens (vv.«-io). There can be little doubt that Ezekiel given (nethUnlm) to the priests (cf. Ezr with Nu 18*). 

here gives the clue to the way in which the ‘Levites* in 2. (a) Their history, — The origin of the singers and 
the later sense of the term arose. The descendants of porters is unknown. That they were both in existence in 

the priests, turned out from their local sanctuaries and some form when Ezra began his work of reform is clear 

not allowed to do the regular work of the priests, became from Ezr 7“, where they as well as the Nethmim were 

a sort of inferior order, to do the menial service of the exempted from taxation by a decree of Artaxerxes. 

Second Temple. What is apparently the first mention of them is In what 

2. The appellation ‘ sons of Zadok ’ seems to imply that Is, on the face of it, a list of the families which returned 

the priests m Jerusalem also were, at least in Ezekiel’s from the Exile in Ezr 2 (Neh 7*^ ), in which the singers, 

time, an hereditary guild. Zadok himself was the chief porters, and Nethinim appear as separate classes. A 

priest appointed by Solomon m the room of Abiathar, in closer examination, however, of the parallel passages 

consequence, no doubt, of his loyalty with reference to makes it dear that the list m Nehemiah is not what was 

Adonijah (1 K 2“). It is obvious that at first all the found in the archives, but the census made by himself, 

priests of Jerusalem could not have been 'sons of This is shown by the use of ‘Tirshatha,’ the official title 

Zadok,’ and it is extremely unlikely that their successors of Nehemiah, in v.**, and the references to contemporary 

were all descended from him or any other one ancestor. events in vv.»** The Chronicler in Ezr 3, after 

3. Like the ‘Levites,’ the high priest seems to have giving thelist, continues the parallel context of Nehemiah, 

emerged gradually. In the different small sanctuaries showing that here too he has taken the whole extract 

each priest probably occupied an independent position, from the same source as in Nehemiah; Ezr 2 cannot. 

As some of these grew in importance, the priest attached therefore, be cited as independent evidence for the early 

to them would obtain a relatively greater influence, or date of this list. 

possibly a paramount influence, over a district or tribe, as The porters might very naturally have arisen out of 
in the cases of Eli and Samuel, whose power, however, the necessity of defending the city and Temple from 

a later tradition seems to have greatly magnified. When hostile attack (2 Ch 23*, Neh 11”). The complicated 

several priests were associated together, as exceptionally arrangements in 1 Ch 261-” suggest that an original 

perhaps at Nob (see II. B. 6), and afterwards in Solo- necessity had become a stately ceremonial, 

mon’s Temple, some kind of leadership became necessary. The singers, or at any rate the musicians, of Nehemiah*s 

without any necessary difference of religious functions, time appear to have belonged to one particular guild, 

Such a leadership seems to have been held by Ahimelech that of Asaph (Neh 12“ “). The note in v.« is probably 

(1 S 21), Zadok (1 K 2“), and Jehoiada (2 K 1 1), These a later insertion of the Chronicler, who ascribed to David 

were known as ‘ the priest.’ Such is probably meant by all the Temple institutions not already assigned to Moses 

‘the priest that shall be in those days’ in Dt 26*. in P. 

In Ezekiel’s ideal sanctuary there is no distinction It appears from Neh 7^ that Nehemiah probably went 
between priest and high priest, and the only special a long way in re-organizing the work of Levites, singers 
vestments sanctioned for the priests are the garments and porters. 

kept in the priests’ chambers, but no details are given (5) The Books of Chronicles and thelPsalms as a whole 
as to their character or style (42”), point to a later development of the Temple offices. (1) 

The earliest document in which the distinction appears New guilds connected with the names of Korah, Heman, 

is probably the almost contemporary ‘CJode of Holi- and Jeduthun (or Ethan) were added. The guilds of 

ness’ (Lv 17-26). In 21” we find the curious phrase ‘he Asaph and Korah, and perhaps Heman and Jeduthun, 

that is the high priest among his brethren’ (RV), which had each a psalm-book of their own, of which several 

might be more exactly rendered, ‘the priest that is were afterwards incorporated into the general Psalter 

greater than his brethren’ — an expression which would (see Pss 73-85, 87-89, 1 Ch 16”*“). On the other hand, 

very well apply to one who did not hold a distinctly in 1 Ch 9”, the KoraJiites, who were perhaps really of 

different office, as the high priest of P, but was rather I^vitical origin, are represented as doing the menial 

primus inter pares. The directions concerning him work, which had been that of the Levites, and yet are 

deal entirely with ceremonial and social obligations, classed (9») under the general name of ‘ singers.’ It is 

which were rather more exacting in his case than with impossible to say which represents the earlier arrange* 
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ment. (2) Another change in organization testified by 
the Chronicler is the division of priests and Levites 
(singers) into 24 ‘courses’ (1 Ch 24i-i® 25). These were 
believed to have been arranged by David, but first 
appointed by Solomon (2 Ch 8“). This meant that in 
later times the whole body of priests and ‘Levites' 
was arranged in 24 guilds, each of which was believed 
to be a separate family. So the work could be con- 
veniently arranged. Thus it became customary for each 
of the courses of priests to attend in turn to the public 
work of the Temple. Like much that came to be 
ascribed to David, the beginning of some arrangement 
of the kind was probably the work of Nehemiah (Neh 

1340 31 ). 

3. Further development of Levitical theory, — In the 

Books of Chronicles we find a considerable development of 
the Levitical theory of the hierarchy. (1) A Levitical 
origin is assigned to Samuel, Asaph, Heman, etc. (1 Ch 
627 28 33 39 44 ). (2) Zadok IS held to be a descendant 

of Eleazar (1 Ch 6*-i2); Ahimelech (or Abimelech), 
Abiathar’s father or son, a descendant of Ithamar, 
Eleazar’s younger brother (1 Ch 24® «, cf. 1 S 22^°, 2 S 8*^, 

1 Ch 24«). That Abiathar was a descendant of Eli, and 
Eli a descendant of Aaron, had already been implied by 
an editorial note in l K which explained Solomon’s 
supplanting Abiathar by Zadok as a fulfilment of the 
prophecy against the house of Eli (1 S 22^-3®), whereas 
in all probability by the ‘ faithful priest ’ is meant Samuel. 
According to the Chronicler, what Solomon did was to 
restore the high priesthood from the line of Ithamar to 
that of Eleazar. The office had originally passed, 
according to the priestly tradition, from Eleazar to his 
son Phinehas (Jg 202®), but how or when it got into the 
line of Ithamar is nowhere explained. There is a 
tendency in the Chronicler to ignore the priesthood of 
Abiathar, even m David’s reign. In 1 Ch 163® Zadok 
is appointed priest when the ark is first brought to 
Jerusalem, and in 2922 he is anointed together with 
Solomon shortly before David’s death 

4. Extra ecclesiastical work of tbepriests andLevites.— 
The later books of the Bible make It likely that m the 
later period, at least from Nehemiah onwards, the priests 
and Levites engaged in other than sacrificial work, and 
especially in religious teachmg (see 2 Ch IS*, where the 
Chronicler characteristically reads into the history the 
ideas of a later time, Mai 2"^, Neh 8^ ^). In 2 Ch 193-“ 
the work of administering justice is similarly referred to 
them. Thus the influence and also, to some extent, the 
work which in primitive times had been theirs, and had 
dwindled with the rise of king and prophet, seem to have 
returned to them, when these officers disappeared. 

IV. Influence of the HiERAjRCBnr on the religion of 
I sRAJBL AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. — 1- In primitive times, 
when each local sanctuary was the centre of religious, 
and, to some extent, of social and political, life, we find 
the influence of the priests very considerable (see II. A.). 
They were the natural persons to consult in case of 
difficulty. With them grew up a religious and moral 
tradition. They became the earliest channels of Divine 
revelation, and handed down that Divine teaching or 
instruction (the Taw’ of our English Bibles, as in Is 1^®). 

2. It was probably out of the early priesthood that 
the prophetic office, as represented in the Books of 
Samuel, emerged. The prophet Samuel, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, combined the two offices, marks the 
transition between the spiritual influence of priest and 
prophet. 

3. As the priestly power declined through loss of 
spiritual vigour, the prophetic mfluence became stronger, 
and we find the early prophets, in both the North and 
the South, but in the North especially, denouncing the 
unspiritual character of the priesthood, and the prevailing 
religious rites (see esp. Hos 4<-2, Is 

4. With the religious revival under Josiah and the 
publication of the early chapters of Dt. we may notice 
a temporary reaction, but one marked by a strong 
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tendency to give leligion a more spiritual tone. It ia 
still the prophet who is to be the source of Divine 
revelation (Dt IS^®), though even the words of a prophet 
are not necessarily infallible (13^'®). At about the same 
period Jeremiah denounces the popular valuation of a 
purely formal worship and an unworthy priesthood 

(316 531 711). 

5. The possibilities, however, of a spiritual worship 
and a holy priesthood were never lost sight of, and a 
fresh impetus to priestly ideas is given, at latest during 
the Exile, by the ‘ Code of Holiness ’ (Lv 17-26) and the 
ideal sanctuary and priesthood sketched by Ezekiel 
(40-48). 

6 .With the first Keturn and the re-mstitution of Temple 
worship, the priesthood gained a fresh accession of 
power, all the greater as the secular power was under 
Persian rule. The contemporary prophets, Zech. and 
Haggai, not only insistently urge the importance of 
using every effort to re-build the Temple, but speak of 
Joshua the high priest as though on all but equal terms 
with Zerubbabel (Hag 2i-®, Zee 3. 411-1^ e®-!®). 

7. The same priestly feelings influence Malachi, 
almost the contemporary of Nehemiah, who, while he 
attacks unmercifully the unworthy priests (l®-2»), is 
loud in denouncing those who robbed God.by not paying 
tithes (31°), and seeks for a religious ideal in a purified 
Levitical system (3** *). 

8. The exaltation of the priesthood reached its climax 
in the person of Simon^the Just, who restored the Temple, 
and re-built the city walls which had been demolished 
by Ptolemy. The people regarded him with supreme 
veneration. Sir 50®-^2 gives a most glowing description 
of the impression that he made as he officiated in his 
high-priestly vestments: * He was as the morning star in 
the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at full; as the 
sun shining upon the temple of the Most High, and as a 
rainbow giving light in the bright clouds,’ etc. etc. 

9. In the Maccabsean period we find Simon ii., the 
younger brother of Judas, actually ruling the people as 
high priest. Later on (b.c. 106) Judas (Aristobulus), 
according to Josephus, bore the title of ‘king,’ and the 
title actually appears on the coins of his brother 
Jannaus. 

10. The dose of this period, nevertheless, marks a 

dedine, at any rate in the spiritual influence of the 
priesthood, and especially of the high priest. The latter 
office ceased to he hereditary, and was often bought and 
sold. A high priest could be deposed, and another ap- 
pointed for political purposes. One reason for this 
dedine was that religious interest tended in an increasing 
degree to be diverted to ethical and moral questions, as 
we see in the Wisdom literature of the age. Other causes 
or perhaps rather symptoms of the spirit of the time at 
a later period were the growth of the Jewish sects and 
the practice of a childish casuistry, which depended more 
on the opinion of the ancients^than on the spiritual needs 
of the present. * F. H. Woods. 

PRIEST (in NT). — ‘Priest’ (Gr. hiereits) is employed 
in the NT to denote anyone whose function it is to 
offer a religious sacrifice. 1. It is used of a Gentile 
priesthood in Ac 141* (‘the priest of Jupiter’), and also 
in Heb. as applied to the ‘order of Melchizedek’ (5* 1® 
620 Tiff.)^ for Melchizedek, it is evident, was not merely 
a pre-Aaronic but a Gentile priest. 

2. It is constantly employed to denote the members 
of the Jewish priesthood in their various ranks and 
functions. The ordinary officiating priests of the 
Temple come before us discharging the same offices of 
which we read in the OT. They burn incense (Lk 
I»* 3), present the sacrificial offerings (Mt 12®, cf. Nu 
289- 10), effect the ceremonial cleansing of the leper 
(Mt 83«Mk l«»Lk 513, cf. I7i®). The high priest 
iaTchiereus) appears as president of the Sanhedrin 
(Mt 265 ’ II, Ac 527 71 232 etc.), and as entering every 
year on the Day of Atonement into the Most Holy 
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Place with his offering of blood (He 9^). Most fre- 
quently of all the word occurs m the plural form ‘chief 
priests’ {archiereis), an expression that probably 
designates a high-pnestly party consisting of the high 
priest proper, the ex-high priests, and the members of 
those privileged families from which the high priests 
were drawn. 

3. In the Ep. to the Hebrews Christ is described as 
both priest and high priest, but the fact that Melchizedek 
(wh. see), the chosen type of His eternal priesthood, is 
also described by the same two terms (cf. o'* with v.i“, 
6^0 with 7‘) show's that no distinction in principle is 
to be thought of, and that Christ is called a high priest 
simply to bring out the dignity of His priesthood This 
conception of Christ as a priest is clearly stated in no 
other book of the NT, though suggestions of it appear 
elsewhere, and esp. m the Johannine writings {e.g. 
Jn 17^®, Rev In Heb. it is the regulating idea 
in the contrast that the author works out w'lth such 
elaboration between the Old and the New Covenants. 
He thinks of a mediating priest as essential to a religion, 
and his purpose is to show' the immense superiority 
in this respect of the new religion over the old. He finds 
certain points of contact betw'een the priesthood of Aaron 
and that of Christ, This, indeed, w'as essential to his 
whole conception of the Law as having a shadow* of 
the good things to come (IQi), and of the priests who 
offer gifts according to the Law as serving ‘that which 
IS a copy and shadow of the heavenly things’ (S^). 
Christ, eg., was Divinely called and commissioned, 
even as Aaron was {6* s). He too was taken from 
among men, was tempted like His fellows, learned 
obedience through suffering, and so was qualified by 
His own human sympathies to be the High Priest of 
the human race ( 4 isff ). gut it is pre-eminently 
by way of antithesis and not of likeness that the Aaromc 
priesthood is used to illustrate the priesthood of Christ. 
The priests of the Jew'ish faith were sinful men (S^), 
while Jesus was absolutely sinless (4^5 ). They were 
mortal creatures, ‘many in number because that by 
death they are hindered from continuing’ (7^), while 
Jesus ‘abideth for ever,’ and so ‘hath his priesthood 
unchangeable’ (v.®^). The sacrifices of the Jewish Law 
were imperfect (10^® ); but Christ ‘ by one offering hath 
perfected for ever them that are being sanctified’ 
(1014). The sanctuary of the old religion was a worldly 
structure (9i), and so liable to destruction or decay; 
but Christ enters ‘into heaven itself, now to appear 
before the face of God for us’ 

And this contrast between the priesthood of Aaron 
and the priesthood of Christ is brought to a head when 
Jesus IS declared to be a priest — not after the order of 
Aaron at all, but after the order of Melchizedek (7^1^ ). 
‘Order,’ it must be kept m mind, does not here refer 
to ministry, but to the high priest’s personality — a 
fact which, when clearly perceived, saves us from much 
confusion in the interpretation of this Epistle. The 
distinctive order of Christ’s pnesthood is found in His 
own nature, above all in the fact that He is ‘a priest 
for ever.’ The Melchizedek high priest is conceived 
of all through as performing the same kind of priestly 
acts as were discharged by the high priests of the house 
of Aaron; but the quality of His Person is quite different, 
and this completely alters the character of His acts, 
raising them from the realm of copies and shadows to 
that of absolute reality and eternal validity (cf. A. B. 
Davidson, Hebrews^ 149). 

It IS a mistake, therefore, to attempt, as some do, to 
distinguish between an Aaronic priesthood exercised by 
Christ on earth and a Melchizedek priesthood exercised by 
Him in heaven; and equally a mistake to attempt to con- 
fine His priestly mimstry to a work of mediation and in- 
tercession that begins after His exaltation. No doubt it 
is true that His priestly work is not consummated until 
He enters into God’s presence in the heavenly places, 
but all that the writer has previously set forth as bearing 


upon Hi«? priesthoofl rriiHl lx- borm* m mind It \ias ! / 
His life on earth, by the obMheiice He learned and I le 
human h.vtnpatliv He gamed, that Christ was qualified 
to be th<^ high iiriest of men. Moreover, every high 
priest ‘must have somewhat to oiler,’ and the ‘some- 
what’ of Jeisus was Himself, yielded up on earth in a 
life of perfect obedience (S'* and an atoning death of 
spotless self-sacnhce (9ii*i5 It was w'lth this 
priestly offering of His life and death, and in virtue 
of It, that Jesus entered into the presence of God (9^4) 
as the ‘mediator ot a new co\eiiant' and the 
ever-living Intercessor {7^), and so secured for us our 
access with boldness unto the throne of grace (4i« 

lOia.112). 

4. According to the teaching of the NT, the Church 
is a priestly institution, and all believers are themselves 
priests The OT idea that Israel was *a kingdom of 
priests unto God ’ (Ex 19®) is transferred in precise terms 
to God’s people under the New Dispensation. They 
are * a royal priesthood' (1 P 2®); Christ has made them 
to be ‘a kingdom of priests unto God and his Father’ 
(Rev 1® 540). Again, they are referred to by these 
same two w'riters as ‘ a holy priesthood ’ (1 P 2®), ‘priests 
of God and of Christ’ (Rev 20®). And though the 
author of Heb. does not so describe them m set language, 
It follows from his way of speaking that he regards all 
Christ’s people as priests. When he says in the passage 
last cited (lOi®'^^) that they have boldness to enter 
into the Holy Place by a new and living w’ay through 
the veil, it seems et'ident that he is thinking of those 
w'ho draw* near to God, by the blood of Jesus and in 
fulness of faith, as a company of worshipping priests; 
for under the old economy, which serves him at so 
many points as a type of the new, it was priests alone 
who could pass through the curtain into the Holy Place. 
It is the same idea, probably, that meets us in St. Pau! 
w*hen he speaks of our ‘access’ (Ro 5^), our ‘access 
in one Spirit unto the Father’ (Eph 248), our ‘access in 
confidence through our faith’ in Christ (S^®). And it 
is nothing more than a carrying out of this same con- 
ception that all believers belong to a holy priesthood, 
when St. Peter writes of the ‘spiritual sacrifices’ which 
we are called to offer up (1 P 2^); and St. Paul beseeches 
us to present our bodies a living sacrifice (Ro 124); 
and the author of Heb. bids us offer to God the sacnfice 
of praise (134®), or declares that God is well pleased 
with such sacrifices as kindly deeds and gifts of Christian 
liberality (v.4®); and the seer of the Apocalypse speaks 
of the prayers of all the saints as rising up like incense 
from the golden altar before the throne (Rev 8®). 

6. It is a noteworthy fact that the NT never describes 
the Christian ministry as a priesthood, or the individual 
minister as a priest, except in the general sense in which 
these terms are applicable to all believers — a fact which 
is all the more significant W'hen we consider how fre- 
quently both the minister and the ministry are referred 
to. In particular, there is no trace in the NT of the 
later idea that in the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice of pro- 
pitiation is offered to God, much less that this sacrifice 
is presented through the mediation of an official priest- 
hood. The two terms ‘presbyter’ {presbyteros) and 
‘priest’ {hiereus), which came to be confounded by 
and by, were at fiirst kept absolutely apart. Thus, so 
far as the NT is concerned, it is only in an etymological 
sense that it can be said that ‘presbyter is priest writ 
large.’ J. C. Lambset. 

PBINOB. — This is the tr. of a considerable number 
of Heb. and Gr. words, expressing different shades of 
meaning, e.g. ‘chieftain,’ ‘ruler,’ ‘king,’ ‘governor,’ 
‘noble,’ ‘deputy.’ The main terms are 1. sor, ‘one 
who has authority or bears rule.* It is used of rulers 
(Is 21®, Nu 214* etc.), of royal officials (Gn 124®, 2 K 244® 
etc.), of leaders in war (1 S 22®), of tribal chieftains 
{e.g. Philistines, 1 S 18*®), of the chief butler and baker 
(Gn 40* 4«)^ of the keeper of prison (Gn 39 * 4 ), of the 
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taskmaster (Ex 1*0, of the prince of the eunuchs (Dn P). 
It came later to be applied to the guardian angels of the 
nations (Dn 10i3. 20 . 21 to Michael the archangel (Dn 
121). It IS the most general term for prince, and occurs 
m the fern, form s&r&h, ‘princess,’ used of the wives of 
Solomon (1 K ll^), and also of Jerusalem ‘ princess among 
the provinces’ (La D), and it is translated ‘ladies’ m 
Jg 523 and ‘queens’ in Is 4923. 

2. ndgld, ‘one who is high, conspicuous, outstand- 
ing.’ It is applied to the governor of the palace 
(2 Ch 28^), the keeper of the treasury (1 Ch 262^), the 
chief of the Temple (1 Ch Qn, 2 Ch 31i3); also to the 
chief of a tribe (2 Ch 1911 ), the son of a king (2 Ch I 122 ), 
the king himself (1 S 253°), the high priest (Dn 928 ), and 
is occasionally in AY translated ‘captain.’ 

3. nasV, ‘one lifted up,’ is applied to chiefs of 
tribes, princes of Ishmael (Gn I 720 ), to Abraham (238), 
to Shechem ( 342 ), to Sheshbazzar (Ezr !»). It is often 
used of the heads of the Israelitic tribes, and translated 
‘ruler’ in AV. The word is frequently in Ezekiel 
used of kings of Judah and foreign princes, and is also 
applied to the future head of the ideal State (343< etc ). 

4. ndMb, ‘willing,’ ‘a volunteer,’ ‘generous,’ ‘noble,’ 
generally found in plur. and often translated ‘nobles,’ 
used of those of noble or princely birth (1 S 28, Ps 47® 
107*8 etc.). 

Other less frequent terms are ndslk ‘installed,’ 
partemlm ‘leading men,’ qdtsin ‘judge,’ shSllsh ‘officer,’ 
‘captain,’ aegGnlm ‘deputies.’ In Dn 32 3 27 52 < 7 
the ‘princes’ of AV are Persian satraps, while in the 
names Rabshakeh, Rdbsaris the prefix rah signifies 
‘chief,’ as also the proper name Rezon (1 K ll®®), 
which occurs as a common noun {rdzhn) in Pr 1428. 
We may also note that in Job 12^8 the word ‘priests’ 
(kdhanlm) is wrongly rendered ‘princes,’ and in Ps 
the word translated ‘princes’ is not found in any other 
passage, the text being likely corrupt. 

The NT terms are 1. arcUgos, applied to Christ ‘the 
Prince (author) of life’ (Ac 3“), ‘Prince and Saviour' 
(Ac 6*1); so in He 21* Jesus is ‘the author (AV 
‘captain’) of salvation’ and in He 12* the 'author 
and finisher of our faith.* 2. archdn, used of Beelzebub 
(Mt 9*8 122 *, Mk 322 ), of the princes of the Gentiles 
(Mt 2026), the princes of this world (1 Co 2« *), prince 
of the power of the air (Eph 2*), the Prince of the kings 
of the earth (Rev 1®). 3. hSgemhn, u^ed of Bethlehem, 
‘not least among the princes of Judah’ (Mt 2«). 

W. F. Boyd. 

PBISGA, PRISOILIiA.— See Aquila and Priscilla. 

PRISON. — Imprisonment, in the modern sense of 
strict confinement under guard, had no recognized place 
as a punishment for criminals under the older Hebrew 
legislation (see Crimes and Punishments, § 9). The 
first mention of such, with apparently le^ sanction, 
is in the post-exilic passage Ezr 72 *. A prison, however, 
figures at an early period in the story of Joseph’s fortunes 
in Egypt, and is denoted by an obscure expression, 
found only in this connexion, which means ‘the Round 
House’ (Gn 392«* 2 s 40 s. s). Some take the expression i 
to signify a round tower used as a prison, others considerit 
‘the Hebraized form of an Egyptian word’ (see Driver, 
Com. in loo.). Joseph had already found that a disused 
cistern was a convenient place of detention (Gn 372 *; 
see Pit). The same word {hhr) is found in Ex 122« 
and Jer 37“ in the expression rendered by AV ‘ dungeon’ 
and ‘dungeon house’ respectively; also alone in 38«, 
Zee 911 . 

The story of Jeremiah introduces us to a variety 
of other places of detention, no fewer than four being 
named in 37“-“, although one, and perhaps two, of 
these are later glosses. Rigorous Imprisonment is 
implied by aU the four. The first ‘prison’ of v,“ EV 
denotes literally ‘the house of bonds,' almost identical 
with the Philistine ‘ prison house,’ in which Samson was 
bound ‘with fetters of brass’ (Jg I62i* »). The second 
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word rendered ‘prison’ m Jer 37“ (also vv.* ^8 5231 and 
elsewhere) is a synonym meaning ‘house of restraint.’ 
The third is the ‘dungeon house’ above mentioned, 
while the fourth is a difficult term, rendered ‘cabins’ 
by A V, ‘ cells ’ by RV. It is regarded by textual students, 
however, as a gloss on the third term, as the first is on the 
second. 

Jeremiah had already had experience of an irksome 
form of detention, when placed in the stocks (202; cf. 
Ac 162 <), an instrument which, as the etymology shows, 
compelled the prisoner to sit in a crooked posture, 
2 Ch 16^8 mentions a ‘house of the stocks’ (RVm; EV 
‘prison house’), while Jer 292* associates with the 
stocks (so RV for AV ‘prison’) an obscure instrument 
of punishment, variously rendered ‘shackles’ (RV), 
‘pillory’ {Qxf. Heb. Lez.)^ and ‘collar’ (Driver). The 
last of these is a favourite Chinese form of punishment. 

In NT times Jewish prisons doubtless followed the 
Greek and Roman models. The prison into which 
John the Baptist was thrown (Mt 14* i*) jg gaid by 
Josephus to have been in the castle of Machserus. 
The prison in which Peter and John were put by the 
Jewish authorities (Ac 4* AV ‘hold,’ RV ‘ward’) was 
doubtless the same as ‘the public ward’ of 5^8 rv 
(AV ‘common prison’). St. Paul’s experience of 
prisons was even more extensive than Jeremiah’s (2 Co 
6®), varying from the mild form of restraint implied in 
Ac 28*8, at Rome, to the severity of ‘the inner prison’ 
at Philippi (162*), and the final horrors of the Mamertine 
dungeon. 

For the crux interpretum» 1 P see art. Descent 
INTO Hades. A. R. S, Kennedy. 

PRIZE.— See Games. 

PROCHORTJS .—One of the * Seven ’ appointed (Ac 6®) . 

PROCONSUL. — This was originally two words—pro 
consule, meaning a magistrate with the insignia and 
powers of a consul. When the kingship was abolished 
in Rome it gave place to a rule of two men, not called 
by the now detested name, but named proetores 
(‘generals’) or consvles (‘colleagues’). As the Roman 
territory increased, men of praetorian or consular rank 
were required to govern the provinces (wh. see). During 
the Empire all governors of senatorial provinces were 
called proconsuls, whether they were ex-consuls and 
governed important provinces like Asia and Africa, or 
merely ex-praetors, like GaJlio (Ac 18“ AV deputy), 
who governed a less important province, Achaia. 

A. SOUTER. 

PROCURATOR. — Originally a procurator was a 
steward of private property, who had charge of the 
slaves and his master’s financial affairs. His im- 
portance depended on that of his master. Thus 
the Emperor’s stewards were persons of consequence, 
and were sometimes trusted with the government of 
some less important Imperial provinces as well as with 
the Emperor’s financial affairs in all provinces. They 
were of equestrian rank, like Theophilus, to whom the 
Third Gospel and Acts are addressed. The following 
were at different times procurators of Jud©a; Pontius 
Pilate, Felix, and Festus, called in NT by the compre- 
hensive term ‘governors.’ A. Soutbr. 

PROFANE. — ‘To profane’ is ‘to make ceremonially 
unclean, ’ ‘ to make unholy.’ And so a ‘ profane person ’ 
(He 12“) is an ‘ungodly person,’ a person of common, 
coarse life, not merely of speech. 

PROGNOSTICATOR. — See Magic Divination and 
Sorcery, and Stars. 

PROMISE. — Although the OT is the record of God’s 
promises to lowly saints and to anointed kings, to 
patriarchs and to prophets, to the nation of His choice 
and to the world at large, the word itself is rarely used 
in the EV, and less frequently in the RV than in the 
AV. The Heb. noun duhh&r is generally rendered 
•word,’ but ‘promise’ is found in l K S®*, Neh 5“*. 
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In Ps IQS'** the change made in the RV reminds us that 
God’s ‘holy word’ is always a 'holy promise.’ Simi- 
larly, the Heb. verb ddNiar is usually tr. ‘speak’; but 
‘promise* is found in Ex 12=5, Jer 32« etc. In several 
passages, as, eg., Dt 10®, Neh 9®, the RV gives ‘speak’ 
or ‘say’ instead of ‘promise.’ A complete study of 
the subject would therefore require a consideration of 
the whole question of OT prophecy. ‘ For thy word’s 
sake ’ is the ultimate appeal of those who can say ‘ thou 
art God, and thy words are truth, and thou hast prom- 
ised’ (2 S 721* ®8). See Prophecy. 

1. In a few passages (Jos 9=^ Neh , Est 4^ Mt 14^ 
Mk 14^^ Ac 75 , 2 P 2^®) the reference is to a man*s 
promises to his fellow-man; once only (Ac 2321 ) the noun 
has this meaning in the NT. In Dt 2323 the verb refers 
to man’s promises to God, and is synonymous with 
vowing unto God. This passage is instructive, on 
account of the stress that is laid on the voluntary nature 
of the obligation that is mcurred by him who promises 
or makes a vow. Driver renders ‘according as thou 
hast vowed freely unto Jehovah, thy God, that which 
thou hast spoken (promised) with thy mouth’ (ICC, in 
loc.). The thought of spontaneity is an essential part of 
the meaning of the word when it is used of God*s 
promises to man, and especially of ‘the promise’ which 
comprises all the blessings of the Messianic Kingdom 
(Ac 2” 712 etc.), 

2. The Gr. word epangellesthai, tr. ‘promise,’ is found 
only in the middle voice in the NT; its root-meaning is 
‘to announce oneself,' hence it comes to signify ‘to 
offer one’s services,’ and ‘to engage oneself voluntarily 
to render a service.’ Dalman derives the NT concep- 
tion of the ‘promise’ from the Rabbinic phraseology 
concerning ‘assurance.’ A typical example is Ber R. 
76: ‘for the pious there is no assurance (promise) in 
this age’; cf. Apoc. Bar 63», ‘the promise of life here- 
after’ (The Wordts of Jesus, p. 103), The promises of 
God are numerous (2 Co 1®®); they are also ‘precious 
and exceeding great’ <2 P 1^). ‘His every word of 
grace’ is a promise; even His commandments are 
assurances of grace, conditional only upon men’s 
willingness to obey. When God commanded the 
children of Israel to go in to possess the land, it was as 
good as theirs; already He had ‘lifted up’ His hand 
to give it them; but the promise implied in the command 
was made of no effect through their disobedience. The 
possession of Canaan, the growth of the nation, universal 
blessing through the race, are examples of promises of 
which the patriarchs did not receive the outward fulness 
(He 11^2). On the one hand, Abraham ‘obtained the 
promise,’ because the birth of Isaac was the beginning 
of its fulfilment (C^®); on the other hand, he is one of the 
fathers who ‘received not the promise,’ but ‘with a 
true faith looked for a fulfilment of the promises which 
was not granted to them’ (cf.Westcott’snote on Hell*®). 

3. The NT phrase ‘inherit the promises' (He 6“; cf. 
11 ®, Gal 32 ®) is found in Ps. Sol 13* (b.c. 70 to b.c. 40). 
This passage is probably ‘the first instance in extant 
Jewish literature where the expression “ the promises 
of the Lord” sums up the assurances of the Messianic 
redemption’ (Ryle and James, Com., in loc.). In the 
Gospels the word ‘promise’ is used in this technical 
sense only in Lk 24«, where ‘the promise of the Father’ 
refers to the gift of the Holy Spirit (cf. Ac 1* 2»»- *®, 
Gal 31 *, Eph 1“), The Ep, to the Hebrews is especially 
rich in passages which make mention of promises ful- 
filled in Christ (4' 6^* 7* 9^® etc.); but both in his 
speeches and in his Epistles St. Paul looks at|the Christian 
gospel from the same point of view (Ac 13®* ** 26*^*, 
Ro 9*, Gal 4**, Eph 3*; cf. the only Johannine use of 
‘promise’ in 1 Jn 2®). There are promises to en- 
courage believers as they strive to perfect holiness 
(2 Co 72 ), whilst ‘to them that love him’ the Lord 
hath ‘promised the crown of life’ (Ja 1^*); there is 
also the unfulfilled ‘promise of his coming’ (2 P 3*). 
But ‘how many soever be the promises of God, in him 
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IS the Yea: wherefore also through him is the Amen, 
unto the glory of God through us ’ J. G. Tasker. 

PROPHECY, PROPHETS. — Hebrew prophecy rep- 
resents a religious movement of national and world- 
wide importance, not paralleled elsewhere in history. 
Most significant m itself, it has acquired deeper and 
wider import through its connexion with Christianity 
and the philosophy of religion generally. The present 
article will deal in brief outline wuth (1) the history, (2) 
the inspiration, and (3) the functions and specific teach- 
ing, of the prophets of the OT; also (4) with the special 
topic of Messianic prophecy and its fulfilment in the NT. 

1. History and prophecy. — The prophetic period 
proper may be said to have extended from the 8th to the 
4th cent. b.c. During these centuries at least, prophecy 
was a recognized, flourishing, and influential power in 
Israel. But a long preparatory process made ready for 
the work of .Amos, Hosea, and their successors, and it is 
not to be understood that with the last of the canonical 
writings the spirit of prophecy disappeared entirely from 
the Jewish nation. It is not surprising that the begin- 
nings of Hebrew prophecy are lost in comparative 
obscurity. Little light is shed upon the subject by a 
comparison between similar phenomena in other religions. 
It is true that among Semitic and other peoples the 
idea was widely prevalent of an order of men who were 
favoured with special intercourse with the Deity and 
entrusted with special messages from heaven, or an 
unusual power of prognostication of future events. The 
line which separated the priest from the prophet was in 
early times a very narrow one, and sometimes the func- 
tions of the two offices were blended. In Israel also, 
during the earlier stages of history, lower conceptions 
of the Divine will and human modes of optaining knowl- 
edge of it prevailed, together with practices hardly to be 
distinguished from pagan rites. The description in 
Dt 18^®'“ proves how long these mantic ideas and cus- 
toms lingered on in the midst of clearer moral and 
spiritual light. When the true significance of prophecy 
came to be understood, the contrast between it and 
heathen divination was very marked, but the process by 
which this stage was reached was gradual. Its course 
cannot always be clearly traced, and down to the Chris- 
tian era, the lower and less worthy popular conceptions 
existed side by side with the high standard of the pro- 
phetic ideal. 

No certain information can be gathered from the names 
employed. The word most frequently used in OT (more 
than ZOO times) is ndbVhnt its derivation is doubtful. Jt 
was long associated with a root which means to ‘ bubble up,* 
and would thus denote the ecstatic influence of inspiration, 
but it is now more usually connected with a kindred Arabic 
word meaning to ‘announce.’ Two other words — rd'eh, 
which occurs 9 times (7 times of Samuel), and chozeh, about 
20 times — are of known derivation and are both translated 
‘seer.* The historical note in 1 S 9® marks the fact that 
rd'eh passed comparativdy out of use after Samuel’s time, 
but both it and chozeh are used later as synonjmGus of 
and in Chronicles there appeals to be a revival of 
earlier usage. We shall probably not be far wong if we 
And in the words the two mam characteristics of the prophet 
as ‘seer’ and ‘speaker,’ — the spiritual vision which mve 
him knowledge, and the power of utterance which enabled 
him to declare his message with power. Other phrases 
employed are — ‘man of God,’ used of Moses, Samuel, and 
others; -‘servant of God,’ a term not limited to pro|)hets 
as such; ‘ messenger of Jehovah,’ chiefly in the later writings; 
and once, in Hos 9’, the si^ificant synonym for a prophet 
is used, man of the spint,* or *the man that hath the 
spirit.’ 

We may distinguish three periods in the history of 
prophecy: (1) sporadic manifestations before the time 
of Samuel, (2) the rise and growth of the institution from 
Samuel to Amos, (3) the period marked out by the 
canonical prophetic writings. 

(1) In dealing with the first, it will be understood that 
the literary record is later than the events described, 
and the forms of speech used must be estimated accord* 
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ingly. But it may be noted that in Gn 20’ Abraham 
IS called a prophet, and in Ps 105^® the name is given to 
the patriarchs generally. In Ex 7^ Aaron is described 
as a prophet to Moses who was ‘ made a god to Pharaoh.* 
In Nu Il23'2s> the incident of Eldad and Medad shows 
that in the wilderness ‘the spirit rested’ on certain men, 
enabling them to ‘prophesy.’ The episode of Balaam 
in Nu 22-24 is very instructive in its bearing upon the 
ideas of Divine revelation outside Israel. In Nu 125-8 
the Divine intercourse vouchsafed to Moses — ‘with him 
I will speak mouth to mouth, even manifestly’ — is dis- 
tinguished from the lower kind of revelation, ‘m a 
vision, in a dream,’ granted to the prophet; and in Dt 18»s 
Moses IS described as possessing the highest type of pro- 
phetic endowment. Later, Deborah is described (Jg 40 
as both a prophetess and a judge, and an anonymous 
prophet was sent to Israel at the time of the Midianite 
oppression (Jg 60. Samson was not a prophet, but upon 
him, as a Nazirite from infancy, ‘the spirit of Jehovah 
began to move’ m youth, and it ‘came mightily’ upon 
him. Finally, before the special revelation given to 
Samuel, there came a ‘man of God’ to Eli, rebuking the 
evil-doings of his sons and announcing punishment to 
come. It must be borne in mind, moreover, that during 
all this period God was, according to the OT narrative, 
speaking to His people in various ways, revealing Him- 
self by dreams and visions, or through special messengers, 
though the terra ‘ prophet ’ but seldom occurs. 

(2) It is generally recognized that a new era begins 
with Samuel, Peter in Ac 3’^ used a current mode of 
speech when he said ‘ all the prophets from Samuel and 
them that followed after,’ and the combination in him 
of the prophet and the judge enabled him to prepare the 
way for the monarchy. The statement in 1 S 3^ that 
in the time of Eli ‘the word of Jehovah was rare’ and 
that ‘vision’ was not widely diffused or frequent, points 
to the need of clearer and fuller revelation such as began 
with Samuel and continued more or less intermittently 
for some centuries. Whether he originated the prophetic 
communities known as ^sons of the prophets,' who first 
appear in his time and are mentioned occasionally 
until after the times of Elisha, we cannot be sure. But 
at Raraah (1 S 19^®), at Naioth (2 K 6), at Bethel, Jericho, 
Gilgal, and other places there were settlements which 
may be described as training-schools for religious pur- 
poses, and these provided a succession of men, who were 
in theory, and to some extent in practice, animated by 
the devoted and fervent spirit which was necessary for the 
maintenance of the prophetic fire in the nation. Music 
formed a prominent part in their worship (1 S lO® ^o). 
These societies might constitute a true and abiding 
witness for Jehovah (1 K IS*®), or they might be char- 
acterized by false patriotism and subserviency to a 
prevailing policy (IK 226). gaul was at onetime brought 
under their influence in a remarkable manner (1 S 10*®-*8), 
and Samuel evidently exercised a commanding influence 
over them, as did Elisha in later days. To these ‘ colleges * 
may probably be traced the preservation of national 
traditions and the beginnings of historical literature in 
Israel. 

David IS styled a ‘prophet’ in Ac 2®6, but this is not 
in accordance with OT usage, though the Spirit of 
Jehovah is said to have rested on him as a psalmist 
<2 S 23®). In his time began that close association 
between kings and prophets which continued in varying 
phases until the Exile. Nathan the prophet was his faith- 
ful spiritual adviser, and Gad is described as ‘the king’s 
seer’ (2 S 24**). Both these counsellors exercised a 
wholesome influence upon the large-hearted, but some- 
times erring, king, and according to the Chronicler they 
assisted David in organizing Divine worship (2 Ch 29®*). 
Nathan, Ahijah of Shiloh, and Iddo the seer are mentioned 
in 2 Ch 9®® as having taken part in the compilation of 
national records, history and prophecy having been from 
the first closely associated in Israel. In Solomon’s 
time prophecy would seem to have been in abeyance. 
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But it appears again in connexion with the description 
of the Kingdom, and from this time forwards in Israel 
and Judah the relation between Church and State, 
between king and prophet, was of an intimate and very 
significant kind. The prophet, as^ a man specially 
endowed with the spirit of God, did not hesitate to 
warn, rebuke, oppose, and sometimes remove, the king 
who was ‘ God’s anointed.* But when the monarch was 
faithful to the high position, the prophet was to him as a 
strong right hand. Elijah, in the idolatrous times of 
Ahab, is the very type of the uncompromising and 
undaunted reformer; and Elisha, though of a milder 
character and with a less exacting task to accomplish, 
was instrumental in the overthrow of the ungodly 
house of Omri (2 K 9). These two are essentially 
prophets of action; the writing prophets do not appear 
till a century later. 

(3) It is inevitable that for us at least a new era of 
prophecy should appear to set in with the earliest pro- 
phetical book that has come down to us. We are 
dependent upon our records, and though the continuity 
of prophecy was never quite broken, the history of the 
prophets assumes a new character when we read their 
very words at length. Amos, the first in chronological 
order, shows in 2** that he was only one in a long line of 
witnesses, and that he was but recalling the people to an 
allegiance they had forgotten or betrayed. But he 
introduces the golden age of prophecy, in which Isaiah 
is the central glorious figure. Modern criticism has 
earned the analysis of the prophetical books as they 
have come down to us so far that it is not easy to present 
the chronology of the prophetic writings in a tabular 
form. But it may be said roughly and generally that 
SIX prophets belong to the Assyrian period, Amos and 
Hosea in the Northern Kingdom, about the middle of 
the 8th cent, b.c , and Isaiah and Micah in the Southern, 
a little later, whilst Zephaniah and Nahum belong to 
the early part of the 7th cent. b.c. As prophets of the 
Chaldsean period we find Jeremiah and Habakkuk before 
the Exile (b c. 686), and Ezekiel during the former part 
of the Captivity. Before its close appears the second 
Isaiah (perhaps about 540), and after the Return, Haggai 
and Zechariah (chs. 1-8), whilst Mialachi prophesied in 
the middle of the 5th cent. b.c. The dates of Joel, Jonah, 
Obadiah, and Zee 9-14 are still debated, but in their 
present form these books are generally considered post- 
exilic. Many chapters of Isaiah, notably 24-27, are 
ascribed to a comparatively late date. 

It is impossible here to trace the fluctuations in 
prophetic power and influence, as these waxed or waned 
with the varying fortunes of the nation throughout 
the period of the monarchy. The Northern Kingdom 
came to an end in b.c. 722, but for more than 160 years 
longer there appeared prophets in Judah who aided 
the repeated efforts at national reformation made by 
kings like Hezekiah and Josiah. These, however, met 
with little permanent success, and a change in the 
characteristic note of prophecy begins with Jeremiah. 
Thus far the prophets had aided the cause of religious 
and civil progress by bringing to bear upon national 
policy the moral principles of the religion of but as 
time passed, the recuperative power of the nation de- 
clined, 'false’ prophets gained predominating influence, 
and the true prophet’s task grew more and more hope- 
less. All that remained for Jeremiah was to preach 
submission to foreign foes, and the imminence of coming 
Judgment, and to point the people to a spiritual fulfil- 
ment of promises which could no longer be realized by- 
means of any earthly monarch or dynasty. It was 
the painful duty of Jeremiah to oppose princes, pnests, 
and people alike, as nono of his predecessors had done, 
and to stand alone, charged with lack of patriotism, if 
not with actual treachery. Though a man of peaceable 
and kindly temperament, he was involved in perpetual 
conflict, and whenever he was tempted to withdraw 
from a thankless and apparently useless office, the 
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word of the Lord burned within him again like a fire 
in his bones, and he was bound to deliver it, whether 
men listened and heeded or not. The chief burden of 
this last pre-exilic prophet was the declaration that, 
as the measure of the people's sms was now filled up, 
they must as a nation suffer practical extinction; but 
stress was laid upon the importance of individual 
fidelity and the fulness of spiritual blessing which might 
still be enjoyed, whilst hopes of material good and 
national prosperity had been disastrously overthrown. 

The fall of Jerusalem brought with it many changes 
Ezekiel adopted and expanded many of Jeremiah’s 
ideas, but his forecasts of restitution, as delivered to 
the exiles in Babylon, took fresh shapes, determined 
by his circumstances, his personal temperament, and 
the fact that he was priest as well as prophet. It was 
left for a great Tinlmown seer to deliver in the second part 
of the Book of Isaiah the most spiritual message of all, 
and to re-animate his countrymen by means of pictures 
glowing with larger and brighter hopes than any of 
his predecessors had portrayed. But after the return 
from captivity prophecy did not renew its ancient 
fires. Haggai and Zechariah are but minor stars m the 
great constellation, and the book known as ‘Malachi’ 
testifies to a dwindling inspiration, though fidelity to 
truth, and hope of fuller Divine manifestations yet to 
come, were not entirely extinct in God’s messengers 
and representatives. 

At last Ps 749 and 1 Mac 4« 9*’ and 14<> point to 
a time when ‘signs' were no longer seen among the 
people, when 'there is no more any prophet, neither 
is there any among us that knoweth how long ’ The 
latest ‘prophetic’ book, Daniel, does not properly 
belong to this list; it was not reckoned by the Jews 
among the prophets, but in the third part of the 
sacred canon known as ‘writings.’ The remarkable 
visions it contains do not recall the lofty spirit or the 
burning words of Isaiah; they contain another kind 
of revelation, and belong not to prophecy but to apoca- 
lyptics. Nearly two centuries elapsed before John the 
Baptist, the last prophet under the Old Covenant and 
the forerunner of the New, came in the very spirit and 
power of Elijah ‘ to make ready for the Lord a people 
prepared for him.’ 

2. Inspiration of the prophets. — When we seek to 
pass from the outward phenomena of prophetism to 
its inner mental processes, from its history to its psy- 
chology, many questions arise which cannot be definitely 
answered. How did God reveal His will to the prophets? 
In what did their inspiration consist? How far were 
their natural faculties in abeyance, or, on the other hand, 
heightened and strengthened? Did the prophet fully 
understand his own message? How could personal 
errors and prejudices be distinguished from direct 
Divine afiaatus? To these questions no simple cate- 
gorical replies can be made. But Scripture sheds 
sufficient light on them for all practical purposes. 

It must be borne in mind that prophecy has a history, 
that the record is one of development — of rise, progress, 
and decay — and that precise definitions which take no 
account of these changes are misleading. Some forms 
of ‘inspiration’ are higher than others, and a measure 
of advance is discernible from the lower forms which 
belonged rather to the soothsayer, to those higher 
moods which distinguish the OT prophet from all others. 
TChe steps of the process are not always discernible, but 
the distinction between lower and higher is to be drawn 
according as (1) the prophet was a mere unconscious 
instrument, or his highest mental and spiritual faculties 
were enlisted in his work; (2) the inward revelation 
of the Divine will was or was not bound up with external 
and objective manifestations; and especially (3) the 
moral and spiritual element in the message became its 
distinguishing feature, in contrast with a mere non- 
ethical ‘seeking for signs.’ Revelation by means of 
^eons and visions was recognized throughout, and 
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in Nu 12«, Dt 13* , Jer 23S a dreamer of dreams is 
synonymous with a prophet. The distinction between 
dream and vision appears to be that the former occurred 
in bleep, the latter in a kind of ecstatic waking state, 
the seer ‘falling down and having his eyes open.* But 
the distinction is not strictly enforced, and in the Hexa- 
teuch, and where the Elohist speaks of dreams, the 
Jahwist more frequently describes God as speaking 
directly to His messengers. Side by side with revela- 
tion by means of dreams and visions went that higher 
spiritual enlightenment which we associate with Hebrew 
prophecy at its best estate 

It was not necessary that a prophet should receive 
a formal ‘call’ to undertake the office. Many were 
trained in the schools who never became prophets, and 
some prophets, like Amos, received no preparation, 
whether in the schools or elsewhere. Upon some, the 
affiatus appears to have descended occasionally for a 
special purpose, whilst in other cases the influence of 
the Divine Spirit was permanent, and they were set 
apart to the work of a lifetime. The important point 
was that in every case the Spirit of God must rest upon 
His messenger in such a way as to supersede all other 
influences and ideas, and this higher impulse must be 
obeyed at all costs. The prophet must be able to 
announce with unwavering confidence, ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord ’ In some instances a description is given of the 
way m which this overpowering conviction came upon 
the man. Samuel was (perhaps) called as a child; Amos 
exclaimed, when both king and priest did their best to 
silence him, ‘ Jahweh hath spoken, who can but proph- 
esy?’ Isaiah, whenl he beheld God lifted up upon 
His throne and when his lips had been purified by the 
hot stone from the altar, cried, ‘ Here am I, send me.’ 
Jeremiah, when but a youth, was strengthened to be as 
an iron pillar and a brazen wall against the whole force 
of the nation, because God had put His words in his 
mouth. The vision of the chariot which came to Ezekiel 
by the Chebar dominated his imagination and moulded 
all his mmistry. Whether a ‘vocat’on’ in the formal 
sense was, or was not, vouchsafed at the opening of a 
prophet’s course, it was absolutely essential that he 
should be directly moved by the Spirit of God to deliver 
a message which he felt to be an irresistible and over- 
whelming revelation of the Divine will. 

The phraseology used to describe this inspiration, 
though varied, points entirely in this direction. The 
Spirit of the Lord is described as coming mightily upon 
Saul (1 S 10* *9); the hand of the Lord was on Elijah 
(1 K 18«, Ezk 1®); or the Spirit ‘clothed itself’ with 
the man as in Jg 6®*, 2 Ch 24®°; or Micah is said to be 
‘full of power by the spirit of the Lord’ to declare to 
Jacob his transgression (3®). Perhaps the impulses 
were more violent and external in the earlier history, 
whilst in the later more room was left for human re- 
flexion, and a more intelligent comprehension of the 
Divme will and word. Still, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the overmastering power of the Divine 
commission was relaxed in the later prophetic period. 
No stronger expressions to describe this are found 
anywhere than those used by Jeremiah, who ‘ sat alone 
because of God’s hand,’ and to whom God’s word was 
‘as a burning fire shut up in his bones,’ so that he 
could not contain (15^^ 20»). 

Neither the exact mode of communicating the Divine 
will, nor the precise measure of personal consciousness 
which obtained in the prophetic state, can he defined; 
these varied according to circumstances. But speaking 
generally, it may be said that the personality of the 
prophet was not merged or absorbed in the Divine, 
nor was his mind as an inanimate harp or lyre which 
the Divine Spirit used as a mere instrument. Moses 
is represented as holding back from the Divine call 
(Ex 3»), as remonstrating with God (32“)t and offering 
himself as a sacrifice to appease the Divine anger (32®*). 
Amos succeeded in modifying the Divine decree (7* »), and 
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Jeremiah was very bold ia reproaching the Most High 
with having given him an impossible task, and as having 
apparently failed to fulfil His own promises (15i*). A 
careful study of all the phenomena would go to show 
that whilst supernatural power and operation were 
taken for granted, the workings of the prophetic mind 
under inspiration were not very different from some 
of the highest experiences of saints in all ages, the 
Divine and human elements bemg blended in varying 
proportions. The fact of inspiration, rather than its 
mode, IS the important feature m the Bible narratives. 

A similar answer must be given to the question 
whether the prophets understood their own prophecies. 
For the most part they understood them very well, 
and expressed themselves with remarkable clearness 
and vigour. What they often did not understand, and 
•could not be expected to understand, was the full bear- 
ing of their words upon contmgent events and their 
application to conditions as yet in the far future. In 
1 P 1^® we are told that they searched diligently ‘what 
time or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did point unto,’ perhaps with special 
reference to Dn That is, it was not given them 
to discern at what epoch, or under what circumstances, 
the fulfilment of their words should come to pass. But 
the declaration of moral principles required no such 
elucidation, and the prophets were the first to recognize 
that the fulfilment of their words depended on the way 
in which they were received For the work of the 
prophet was not to mouth out oracles, mystic sayings 
obscure to the mind of the speaker and enigmatical to 
the hearers, like the utterances of Delphi or Dodona. 
The root idea of prophecy is revelation, not mystery- 
mongering — ‘Surely the Lord God will do nothing, 
but he revealeth his secret unto his servants the proph- 
ets ’ (Am 37). 

Deeper and more important questions concerning 
the nature of prophetic inspiration gather round the 
existence of ‘false prophets/— this term does not occur 
in the Hebrew text — the Ime of distinction between the 
true and the false, and the tests which should separate 
the two in practice. The subject is greatly complicated 
to the modern mind when we read in Dt 13 that a 
prophet might be utterly mistaken, that a lying spirit 
might come from the Lord (1 K 22^), that tests of 
genuineness were necessary, and that God might mislead 
the very prophets themselves, destroying the people 
through the agency of a deceptive vision (Ezk 
These are no doubt exceptional expressions, a sharp 
contrast being usually drawn between genuine and 
spurious prophecies, as those which come from God, 
and those which come from the prophet’s own heart 
(Jer 23“). Professed prophets might be treacherous 
(Zeph 3^), just as the priests might profane the sanctuary 
and do violence to the law. The fact that Divine 
gifts may be abused does not interfere with their signifi- 
cance when rightly used. But wherein lay the distinc- 
tion between true and false? If the prophets were 
connected with idolatrous worship (1 K 18), or devoted 
to other gods (Dt 13®), their departure from the truth 
is obvious. Also if high prophetic gifts were perverted 
for purposes of selfish advancement, or a part were 
deliberately assumed to deceive (Zee 13<), or office 
were desired merely for a livelihood (Mio 3®), the case 
is dear. But might the prophets themselves be deceived, 
and how were the people to distinguish between the 
true and the false? 

Ostensibly both dasses had the same ends in view — 
the honour of Jehovah and the prosperity of the nation. 
But some put religious principle first and taught that pros* 
perity would follow obedience; others, blinded by false 
ideas of national advantage, thought they were doing God 
service by promoting a policy which seemed likely to lead to 
the aggrandizement of His people. The same difference 
has often been observed in the Christian Church between a 
true relimoua leader and a mere ecclesiastic, honestly i>er- 
suaded that whatever advances 'the Church’ must be for 
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the Divine glory, but who, none the less, perverts the tiuA 
by setting the means above the end. Lower ideas of God, 
of morality, and of true national prosperity lay at the root 
of the utterances of the false prophets. The main distinction 
between them and the true messengers of God was a moral 
and spiritual one, and discrimination was possible only by 
trying each on its own merits. ^ . 

But certain tests are suggested. Sometimes (o) a sign 
or wonder was wrought in attestation (Dt 13^ ^), but even 
this was not conclusive, and the true prophets seldom 
relied upon this evidence. Again, (h) in Dt fulfilment 
of prediction is adduced as a test. Clearly that could not 
be applied at once, and it would rather be useful afterwarc^ 
to students of the national history than to kings or people 
about to enter on a battle or an alliance. But the people 
were expected to use their moral and apintual insight and 
distinguish the issues set before them, as a man has to judge 
for ibmself in questions of conscience. In the case of 
Hananiah (Jer 28), an example is given of two lines of 
national policy presented by two leading prophets, and the 
process of judging between the true and the false was a 
part of the education through which Israel was called to 
pass and in which unfortunately it often failed. The 
difficulty of this process of discrimination was often list- 
ened (d) by watching the career of the prophets, as to how 
far their character bore out their professions, what motives 
actuated them— whether crooked policy, immediate expedi- 
ency, or ffigh self-den 3 dng principle — and thus in the cen- 
tunes before Chnst, as aiterwaros, one of the beat criteria 
was, ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them.* 

One other point remains. To what does the term 
‘inspiration’ apply — the men or their writmgs? What 
relation do the books that have come down to us bear 
to the originally spoken words of the prophets? The 
answer is that in the first instance it is the man who 
is inspired, not the book. In the case of the Hebrew 
prophet especially, the very nature of the influence at 
work impelled him to immediate utterance, and if he 
was inspired at all, the word is most applicable at this 
stage. In many instances the prophet went as it were 
from the very presence of God to perform his errand 
and utter winged words which have come down to us 
as delivered, white-hot from the very furnace of Divine 
prompting. But in other cases the record was not 
written till long after the original utterance; only a 
summary of the addresses delivered was handed down. 
The literary element predominates in the composition, 
and a finish is given to its phraseology which does not 
belong to the spoken word. A full account of the 
process is given in one case (Jer 36^), where we are told 
that the prophecies delivered through 21 years were 
carefully written out with the aid of a secretary, the 
transcription taking some months to accomplish. The 
document thus prepared was handed to the king and 
destroyed by him m anger at its contents, whereupon 
another record was made with considerable additions 
Probably a similar process was usual in the case of the 
literary prophets. The utterances called forth by a 
crisis could not be prepared beforehand; sometimes, 
as in Malachi, the prophet would be interrupted by 
objections from the people, to which he must reply on 
the spur of the moment, and open conflicts were not 
infrequent. But the words in which the substance of 
many utterances was embodied were carefully chosen 
and were of more abiding import. The process of 
selection and transcription, as well as the original out- 
pouring of the message, was under the guidance of the 
Divine Spirit, who actuated the prophet in all he said 
or did. 

That the work of collecting the prophetic utterances 
was not always carefully done is clear from the state 
of the text in some of the books that have come down 
to us, the serious differences between the Hebrew 
and the LXX in Jeremiah. Also it should be noted 
that the utterances of different authors were often 
blended under one well-known name: e.g,, under ‘Isaiah’ 
many prophecies extending over a long period have 
been gathered; the Book of Zechariah is certairdy com- 
posite, and indications of additions, editorial notes, and 
modifications are numerous. But the God who inspired 
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His servant first to see and then to speak, did in certain 
eases inspire him also to write, and thus words which 
were intended in the first instance for rebellious Israel 
or disconsolate Judah have proved of perennial signif- 
icance in the religious education of the world. 

3. Functions and teaching. — One who was essentially 
a ‘man of God’ under the conditions of life which 
obtained in Israel must have had many parts to play, 
many messages to give; and many would be the ways 
in which he brought his influence to bear upon the life 
of his time. The prophetic office in its essence implied 
freedom from such routine duties as occupied (e g.) the 
priest and later the scribe. These could easily be 
enumerated, but the work of the prophet, from its very 
nature, cannot be defined by strict boundary lines. 

In the earliest times prophets were consulted on 
common matters of daily life. Samuel was asked by 
Saul’s servant how to find the lost asses of his master. 
Later, inquiry was made concemmg the sickness of 
Jeroboam and its probable issue, and Elisha throughout 
his life was sought for m times of private and domestic 
need On another side of their lives the prophets were 
closely connected with literature; they compiled his- 
torical records and preserved the national chronicles 
(see 1 Ch 2029). The narrative portions of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and other prophetical books show that the 
seer is a man whose searching glance may run backwards 
as well as forwards. It required a prophetic eye rightly 
to read the lessons of Israel’s past, and to this day the 
inspired historical books of OT teach lessons which 
no mere annalist could have perceived or conveyed 
to others. The work of other prophets lay in the depart- 
ment not of literature but of action, and — apart from 
Elijah and Elisha — some of the most notable figures 
in the prophetic succession were distinguished, not so 
much for what they taught as because at the critical 
moment they threw the weight of deservedly great 
influence into the right scale, and actually led the people 
in the right way. 

These, however, were not the prophet’s main functions. 
His chief work was to serve as a great moral and religious 
teacher, especially in relation to the duties of national 
life. He was sent to minister to his own age, to teach 
his contemporaries the duties of the hour, how to apply 
the highest religious principles to current questions of 
political and social life. In the course of the delivery 
of this message he was moved to utter predictions, and 
these formed so characteristic and important a feature 
of the prophet’s teaching that foretelling the future 
came to be regarded as his chief work. This was not 
strictly the case, since the forecasts of the future arose 
out of the delivery of the message to the speaker’s own 
age. But prediction must be allowed its due place in 
an estimate of Hebrew prophecy; a reaction against the 
excessive stress formerly laid upon this element has 
unfortunately led to the opposite extreme of under- 
estimating its importance. 

Moral teaching was pre-eminent. The prophets were 
not exponents of the ‘law’ in the technical sense; 
that belonged to the priest (Jer IS^s); but the ‘word’ 
which was given to the prophet was an immediate 
revelation of the will of God, and was sometimes neces- 
sarily opposed to the orthodox and conventional religious 
teaching of men more anxious about following precedents 
than discerning the highest duty. In Is 1 and 58, in 
Mic 6, and Ezk 18 we have examples of lofty ethical 
teaching which might appear to disparage the routine 
of religious service and the traditions of religious doctrine. 
It is not sacrifice in itself, however, that is denounced, 
hut a trust in formal service punctilioudy rendered to 
God, without a corresponding reformation of character. 
The prophet was the messenger who recalled the people 
to their highest allegiance, who fearlessly rebuked 
spiritual unfaithfulness, and who laid emphasis, not on 
the tithing ot mint, anise, and cummin, but on those 
weightier matters of the law, j'udgment and mercy and 
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faith. Of worship and iitnal they would have said, as 
did the greatei Prophet who followed them, ‘These 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone’ tMt 23“) These moral teachings covered 
a very wide field The prophets called evils by plain 
names and denounced them m uncompromihing terms, 
however high the places in which they were found. 
Habits of luxury and self-indulgence m the upper 
classes; intemperance and tendencies to excess of all 
kinds; the oppression of the poor, the usurpations of 
landowners, the extravagance of women m dress — 
these are only a few specimens of cluss-sins which they 
frankly exposed and fearlessly denounced. 

In this sense the prophets strove to recall the best features 
of Israel’s past. The tone of remonstrance adopted shows 
that for the most part the people were familiar with the 
principles laid down. The prophets were not innovators: 
they spoke as men whose words were likely to find an echo 
in the consciences of their hearers. But reformers they 
undoubtedly were in the sense that they ‘spared not the 
hoary head of inveterate abuse, ’and they prevented many 
of the evils which an undisturbed conservatism induces. 
They belonged to the party of progress in the best sense 
of the term, and their work w’as especially to break up 
the fallow ground of habit that had become hard and set 
and unfit to receive the seed of fresh spintual teaching. 
Moral reformation, they taught, was a necessary condition 
for the acquisition of spintual knowledge, and the enjoy- 
ment of spintual privilege * Wash you make you clean ’ 
was the burden of their message; the arm of Jehovah is 
not shortened, nor His ear heavy, but vour sins have sepa- 
rated between you and your God. Deal bread to the hungry 
and let the oppressed go free, then shall thy light break 
forth as the mommg . . . and thine obscurity shall be 
as the noonday . . . and thou shalt be like a watered 
garden, and like a spring of water whose waters fail not.’ 

This moral teaching was brought to bear especially 
upon national life. Israel was a church-nation, one 
m which the community counted for much more than 
the individual, and the prophet’s chief function was to 
promote national righteousness. He represented the 
highest civic consciousness. He might, and did, rebuke 
private individuals and point out personal faults, though 
this was chiefly in the case of kings like David, Jeroboam, 
or Ahab, or State officials like Shebna in Is 22. Whole 
classes might go astray, the prophets themselves be un- 
faithful to their calling, and then an individual prophet 
was sent to recall all alike to their duty, himself the 
sole representative of Jehovah in a degenerate nation. 
For a time the political influence of the prophets was 
great, while their power was at its zenith, but this 
period did not last very long. Isaiah and Micah, 
Amos and Hosea, illustrate the way in which, both in 
the Southern and in the Northern Kingdom, the prophets 
intervened in questions of wars and alliances and treaties 
— the foreign policy of their times. They took their 
part in domestic policy no less, sometimes standing 
between the sovereigns and their subjects— teachers 
and examples of patriotism in the best sense of the 
word. Whilst the false prophets practically asserted 
the maxim ‘My country, right or wrong.’ the true 
prophet enforced the lesson that * There is no wisdom 
nor understandmgnor counsel against the Lord,’ and that 
unflinching loyalty to Him is the only secret of national 
stability and success. Sometimes they urged bold 
defiance of enemies, as in the invasion of Sennacherib 
(2 K 19); sometimes they recommended a policy of 
neutrality as between Egypt and Assyria (Is 30); whilst, 
as already pointed out, it was sometimes the duty of 
a Jeremiah to preach submission to the power of Babylon, 
even though that course might be represented as pusil- 
lanimous truckling to superior force. In thus directing 
the national policy, the prophet might be commissioned 
to announce the success or failure of certain projects, 
and to foretell the consequences of a given course of 
action. But if the prophecies be closely examined, it 
will be seen that the forecasts were for the most part 
conditional — *If thou wilt hear and obey, thou shalt 
eat the good of the land; if not, thou shalt be devoured 
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with the sword’ — tlic* ohjK't of such vaticinations being 
pre-eminently moral, to bring the peoDh* to such a state 
of mind that the threatened evils might be aveited 
The value of such an institution m any State is ob\nous. 
J. S. Mill describes it as an ‘inestimably pre<*ious' feature, 
that *the persons most eminent m genius and moral feeling 
could reprobate with the authonty of the Almighty, and 

g ive a higher and better inteipretation of religion, which 
enceforth became a part of that religion.’ The power of 
the prophet has been compared to the modern liberty 
of the press. The comparison is sadly inadequate, for 
at best the press represents the highest current of public 
opinion, whilst it was one of the chief duties of the prophet 
to rebuke public opinion in the light of higher truth, which 
he discerned as from a mountain top whilst all the valley 
below lay in darkness. That the ethical standard was 
maintained m Israel as high as it was, and that the Jews 
were the most progressive people of antiquity, and con- 
jointly with the Greeks have so strongly influenced modem 
culture, is due mainly to the prophets. 

Eeligious teaching was closely connected with the 
ethical. The prophet would not permit any severance 
of these two elements. The explanation of the freedom 
and beauty of the moral life on which they insisted 
was that it was not inculcated as a code, but as a service 
rendered to a holy and gracious God. The people were 
to offer the kind of service with which He would be 
pleased; hence the higher their conceptions of God 
were raised, the higher also became their standard of 
conduct. The prophets of the 8th cent, b c. are some- 
times described as the first teachers of ethical mono- 
theism, but this position it would be difficult to establish. 
That the standard of the people had sunk sadly below 
that of the revelation granted them is certain, and that 
the prophets not only recalled them to their duty, but 
raised their very conceptions of Deity, is practically 
certain. But Amos, the first of the writing prophets, 
appealed to a conscience and a God-consciousness 
already developed, and his rebukes presuppose the 
knowledge of one holy God, and do not inculcate the 
doctrine for the first time. Both he and Hosea press 
home the duty of the people to return to the God they 
had forsaken; sometimes sternly, sometimes with 
tender and pathetic pleading: ‘ 0 Ephraim, what shall 
I do unto thee? Thou art graven on the palms of my 
hands.’ The worst feature of the wickedness of the 
times lay in the unfaithfulness of Israel to the God 
who had bound His people to Him by the closest ties 
and their disobedience is described as infidelity to a 
spiritual marriage vow. The prophets strove and 
urged and remonstrated, ‘rising up early’ and pleading 
that they might win the heart of the people back to 
God, sure that thus, and thus only, a basis could be 
securedfor a permanently upright national and individual 
character. From this point of view then words can 
never grow obsolete. 

As to the predictive element in prophecy, it may be 
discerned on every page, but it is not of the ‘fortune- 
telling’ order. Most of the predictions refer to national 
events, in Israel or surrounding nations. Some of these 
enter into detail, as in the overthrow of Ahab at Ramoth- 
gilead foretold by Micaiah (1 K 22^), and the failure 
of Sennacherib’s expedition announced by Isaiah. 
Others threaten in a more general way that punishment 
will follow disobedience, this strain becoming ever 
sterner and more pronounced as time advanced. These 
dark presages were fulfilled in the case of the Northern 
Kingdom m the 8th cent, b.c.; and afterwards when 
Judah refused to take the warning, her calamities 
culminated in the capture and overthrow of Jerusalem. 

The prophets, however, are able to take a wider 
outlook, their penetrating gaze extends to the more 
distant future. This feature is so closely blended with 
the last, that it is sometimes hard to distinguish the 
two. It is the habit of the prophets to pass immediately 
and without warning from the nearer to the further 
horizon, and the question perpetually recurs — Of whom, 
of what period, speaketh the prophet this? That their 
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power of foresight was akin to the moral insight which 
other exceptionally gifted pfTsons have possessed, 
enabling them witlun limits to forecast the futme, 
may bo admit t<‘d But no paiallel has been found in 

any other nation to the phenomena of Hebrew prophecy, 
especially m the continuous succession of men carrying 
on the same remarkable work for generations Many 
critics seek to eliminate the element of the supernatural 
from prophecy. But, whilst it may be granted that 
many prophecies were not fulfilled because they were 
given with a condition stated or implied, and that 
the poetical language of many others never was literally 
fulfilled, or intended to be so, there remain a con- 
siderable number of national predictions which were 
fulfilled in a very remarkable manner, especially when 
we bear m mind that they ran directly counter to the 
prejudices of the times and were sometimes uttered 
! at the risk of very life to the daring messenger himself, 

A candid examination of the whole conditions of the 
case must lead to the admission of a supernatural power 
and knowledge in Hebrew prophecy— quite apart from the 
Messianic element, which will be considered separately 
The attempts to explain this away have failed. The 
prophetic power was not exceptional political shrewd- 
ness, not the mere sanguine expectation of enthusiasts, 
or the gloomy foreboding of convinced pessimists; it was 
not like the second-sight of the Highlander, the effect of 
excitement upon a highly sensitive temperament; nor, 
as rationalism teaches, can all predictions be explained 
on the vahdnia post eventum principle, as history written 
after the event. On the other hand, supernatural 
enlightenment and direction must be included, whilst 
It may be freely admitted with Tholuck that the pre- 
dictions were for the most part ‘ not of the accidental, but 
of the religiously necessary,’ that they were mostly 
general, sometimes hypothetical, consistent with the 
freedom of the persons addressed, and that while they 
contain what some call ‘failures,’ in broad outline they 
reflect with wonderful accuracy and force the word of 
God in relation to the principles and progress of human 
history. 

4. Messianic prophecy and its fulfilment. — It was 
inevitable that teachers so commissioned by God to 
declare His will should take a wider range. Theirs was 
emphatically a message of hope — they were sent to 
prepare the way for a brighter future Hence we find 
them passing, by rapid and almost insensible gradations, 
from immediate to far distant issues, and descriptions 
of a Final Consummation are blended with their very 
practical teaching as to present duty. In later Judaism 
these prospects of coming national felicity gathered 
round the term Mess^ah, the Anointed One, used to 
designate a coming Deliverer, through whose instrumen- 
tality the glories of the future age were to be realized 
Christians believe that Jesus of Nazareth claimed to be, 
and was, the promised Messiah of the Jews, and the name 
‘ Messianic prophecy ’ has been given to predictions which 
refer directly to the ideal personage of whose coming the 
prophets were the heralds. But this narrower meaning 
of the phrase is for several reasons unsatisfactory. In 
the first place, ‘Messiah* is not a recognized OT term 
for this Deliverer; it may be questioned whether the 
word is once used in this sense. Further, there is a 
great body of prophetic utterances which belong to the 
‘ Messianic’ era, though no mention is made of a personal 
King or Saviour. And from the Christian point of 
view, the preparation for the coming of Christ was very 
various: many prophecies are believed to find direct ful- 
filment in Him, in which neither the name nor the idea 
of a personal Messiah occurs; hence ‘ Messianic prophecy ’ 
is now generally understood to mean all the OT promises 
which refer to the final accomplishment of God’s purposes 
for the nation and the world. 

*1^6 whole OT religion is one of hope. God’s promises 
made to His people were too large, the ideal descriptions of 
their privileges were too lofty, to find full realization at any 
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early stapce of national development And Israel itself was 
ao intractable and unfaithful, and the sap between pro- 
fession and practice was so painfully oln lous. that the g&ze 
of the people was ever fixed on the future, tiomenmes the 
prospect was held out of a regenerated city, sometimes of an 
ideal temple and its worship, sometimes the idea prevailed 
of a clearer manifestation of God Himself in tne midst 
of His people, sometimes expectation pointed to a Ruler 
who would embody all the qualities of ngnteousness wisdom, 
and power which had been so conspicuously lacking m 
many monarchs of the Davidic line. Sometimes material 
considerations figured most largely in the pictures of the 
future— the fruitfulness of the land, abundance of com 
and wine and oil, sometimes a promise filled the air like 
music, of an unprecedented peace w’hich should bless the 
often invaded and alwaj^s more or less disturbed country; 
sometimes a broad landscape picture was drawm of the 
extensive dominion and influence w’hich Israel should e.xercise 
over the nations around. And it is obviously undesirable 
that forecasts which contain a more directly personal refer- 
ence should be separated from these others wuth which they 
were closely connected in the prophets’ thoughts, especially 
as closer examination has tended to reduce the number of 
passages which may be described as directly Messianic. A 
few central ideas lay at the heart of the w’hole. The Cove- 
nant which bound together God and His people, the City 
in w’hich He made His abode, the Temple hallowed by His 
presence, the Kingdom in which His law should prevail 
and His will be always done, w’ere never very far from 
the minds of the ancient seers. Correspondmgly, the Jew 
anticipated, and the prophet foretold, the coming of the 
ideal King who would dwell m the City and at the head of 
the Kingdom, the ideal Pnest of the Temple, the ideal Prophet 
to declare the Divine purjjoses completely, and cement the 
Divine Covenant so that it should never again be broken. 
Brooding over the whole was the thought of the Divine 
Presence, which in the future was to be a Theophany 
indeed. 

It was only in the 2nd cent, b.c, that the term ‘ Messiah’ 
became the focus inw'hich all these rays were centralized. 
In the OT books the word is used as an epithet of the 
king, 'Jehovah’s anointed’; it is used of Cyrus, a 
heathen prince, in Is 45^^ ; possibly, though improbably, 
it may be understood as a proper name in Dn 9*®; whilst 
some would find in Ps 2 an almost unique use of the word 
to designate the ideal Prince of the house of David who 
should rule all the nations with unparalleled and illimit- 
able sway. But if the term ‘ Messiah,’ standing alone to 
designate a unique office, appears comparatively late in 
Jewish history, a less clearly defined idea of a personal 
Ruler and Deliverer pervaded the national thought for 
centuries before. The terms (1) ‘Son of David,’ pointing 
to a ruler of the Davidic line, together with ‘Branch* 
or * Shoot,’ with the same connotation, (2) * Son of Man,’ 
applied in OT to Ezekiel and others, sometimes indicating 
man in his frailty, but sometimes man as God intended 
him to be; and (3) ‘Son of God,’ indicating the nation 
Israel, Israel’s judges and Israel's king, alike representing 
the Most High upon earth — all helped to prepare the 
way for the idea of a Messiah who should, in an undefined 
and unimaginable way, unite the excellences of the 
whole m His person. (4) One other name, such as 
would not have occurred to the earlier prophets, appears 
freely in Second Isaiah; and, as the event proved, in- 
fluenced subsequent thought to an unexpectedly profound 
degree— the* Servant of Jehovah * as Sufferer and Saviour. 
It was along these lines and others kindred to them 
which have not been named, that the preparation was 
made by the prophets for the coming of Israel’s true 
Deliverer. When all are put together, it will be seen 
that il the number of passages referring directly to the 
Messiah by name is unexpectedly small, the number 
which prepared the thoughts of the people for His Advent 
is exceedingly large, and these are so various in their 
character that it might well have seemed impossible that 
they should all be realized in one Person. 

It is quite impossible here to survey this vast field 
even m outline. But one point must not be lost sight 
of — the distinction between those prophecies which are 
direcstly and those which are only indirectly Messianic, 
When the meaning of the prophet’s words is obviously 
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too lofty to be applied in any sennc to a im*re earthiv 
kingdom, or where the conte.xt necessitates it, we ni;i.\ 
assume that the prophet’s eyes were fixed, not on liis 
contemporaries but on the far distance, and the period 
of the ConMinimation for which it was needful long to 
wait. But where the mention of local and temporal 
conditions or of human imperfections and limitations 
makes it clear that the immediate reference of a passage 
IS to the prophet’s ow n tunes, whilst yet his glance shoots 
at intervals beyond them, there the words are only 
indirectly Messianic, and a typical significance is found 
m them. That is, the same ideas or principles are 
illustrated m the earlier as m the later dispensation, but 
m an inferior degree, the points of similarity and differ- 
ence varying in their relative proportions, so that a 
person or an event or an institution under the Old 
Covenant may more or less dimly foreshadow* the com- 
plete realization of the Divine purpose yet to come. 
The t>pe may be described as a prophetic symbol. 

The line between typical and directly prophetic 
passages is not alw'ays easy to draw. For example, it 
may be debated in what sense Pss 2. 8. 16. 45. 72 and 
others are ‘Messianic,’ the probability being that in 
exery case the primary thought of the Psalmist w*as 
occupied with the history that he knew, though his 
wmrds in each case soared beyond their immediate 
occasion. So the language of Is 53— which for centuries 
has been understood by Christian interpreters to refer 
directly to a suffering Messiah — is now understood by 
some of the best Christian scholars as referring at least 
in the first instance to faithful Israel. An ideal per- 
sonification of Israel, i e., identified wnth the nation yet 
distinct from it, is represented as the true servant of God 
carrying out His purposes for the national purification, 
even through persecution, suffering, and death. Opinions 
may well differ as to whether this interpretation is 
adequate. But it must be borne in mind in any case 
that in the prophets we do find a remarkable combina- 
tion of two features — a wide outlook into the future 
implying preternatural insight, and very marked limita- 
tions of vision derived from the ideas of the times in which 
they lived. The object of the student of Messianic 
prophecy is to examine the relations between these two 
elements, and to show how^ out of the midst of compara- 
tively narrow ideas, determined by the speaker’s political 
and historical environment, there arose others, lofty, 
wide, and comprehensive, with ‘springing and germinant 
accomplishments,’ and thus the Spirit of Christ which 
was in the prophets * testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ and the glories that should follow them.’ 

When we inquire concerning the fidUlment of prophecy, 
it is necessary to distinguish between (1) what the 
prophet meant by his words in the first instance, accord- 
ing to their plainest and simplest interpretation; 
(2) any realization, more or less imperfect, of his utter- 
ances in Israelitish history; (3) any more complete 
realization of them which may have taken place in 
Christ and Christianity, considered as the Divinely 
appointed ‘fulfilment’ of Judaism; and (4) any ap- 
propriate application of the prophetic words which 
may be made in subsequent generations in further 
illustration of the principles laid down. If there be a 
wise and gracious God who orders all the events of human 
history, if He inspired the OT prophets to declare His 
will for some centuries before Christ, if the climax of 
His self-revelation was reached in the gift of His Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and if He is still working out 
His purposes of righteous love among the nations of 
the modern world, it is to be expected that the declara- 
tions of the prophets will receive many ‘fulfilments,’ 
many of them much wider, deeper, and more significant 
than the prophets themselves could possibly understand. 
But the meaning of the original words as first uttered 
should first of all be studied without any reference 
subsequent events. Then the nature of the connexion 
between OT and NT should be clearly understood, and 
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th<* pniKnpiPs on v. nich NT '.vni*'r'! t.ii 1 u comiilft* 
n-ah/dturi of th^ i.nriii^^'S of tb* OM Oi\**nant m Hh* 
Xev Ak'I utt» r.'.artl'. il v,ill not Im* dilhiMlt to i:i 
vihat "’Lr.'-.t* p* rn*‘^u:iny :u‘;\ anplu-aLons of ihi* propli- 
VronTi nia: 3<'i.'itnruti 1> inak* to llio suoae- 

qni nt hi 'tor/ of th«* Kiii^'tjorn of tJod m the earth 

Ever; nufler of the NT innst ha\e riotieed tnat the 
\\or.l'» ‘that It miitlit he iiUlilled v'.iiieh wdh spuUii by 
the propht t’ are u-ed \ery freely by ttie several wnterh, 
and not ah.\a}^ m jirtvi^ely tlie same f-ense. Chn-'t 
Uin^f'lf led tne way and the Apostles followed Hiiii in 
declanni? that Hh v.ori: on eurtii wu.s to ‘fulfil’ both 
the Law and the prophets, and that the whole of the 
OT Scriptures i>oi!it< d to Him ami teatihed of Him. 
It was not so much that minute comcideiices niii?ht be 
dh'cerntd between the phra^eolofry of the OT and the 
e\ents of His life, thouith it was natural that such 
fehould he noted by the E\anc?elists. But Jesus spe- 
cialb insisted upon the fact which it is most important 
for tlie St jderit of the Bible to observe, viz. that w hat 
the Law’ faded to accomplish, and what tlie prophets 
and tho^e who looked for the fulfilment of their words 
had faikd to realize, He had fome completely and per- 
fectly to achieve. The emphasis lies, as mijrht have 
been expected, upon, the spiritual, rather than the 
literal, meaning of the Scriptures; and the mos’t com- 
plete fultilment of OT words lies not in a precise corre- 
spondence bdw’een circumstantial forecasts made long; 
before with the details of His personal history, but 
in a spiritual realisation of that great end which law’- 
givers, kings, prophets, and righteous men under the 
Old Covenant desired to see, but were not able. 

OT prophecy, tiien, is best understood when it is 
viewed as one remarkable stage in a Ion? and still more 
remarkable history. Some of its utterances have not 
been, and never will be fulfilled, m the sense that many 
of its students have expected. A large proportion ot 
them have already been fulfilled, though m strange and 
unlooked-for fashion, by Him of whom it has been said 
that ‘the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy’ 
(Rev 19^°). In the Person, life, sufferings, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus the Christ, and in the establish- 
ment of His Kingdom on the earth, is to be found the 
fullest realization of the glowing words of the prophets 
who prepared the w’ay for His coming. For a still 
more complete fulfilment of their highest hopes and 
fairest visions the world still w’aits. But those who 
believe in the accomplishment of God’s faithful w’ord 
thus far will not fiiiti it difficult to believe that our 
Lord’s w’ords concerning the Law- (Mt may be 
adapted, and that in the highest spiritual sense they 
will be at last realized — ‘Till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall in no w’ise pass 
away from the prophets, till all things be accomplished,’ 

W. T. Da\^son. 

PROPHET (in NT).—!. The spirit of prophecy, as 
it meets us under the Old Dispensation, runs on into the 
isew, and there are prophets in the NT who are properly 
to be described as OT prophets. Such as Anna the 
prophetess (Lk 2^6; cf. Miriam, Deborah, and Hul- 
aali m the OT); Zacharias, who is expressly said to 
na\ e prophesied (Lk I®*® ) ; Simeon, w’hose Nmc Dimittis 
is an utterance of an unmistakably prophetic nature 
(2^ ). But above all there is John the Baptist, 
who was not only recognized by the nation as a great 
prophet (Mt 14S 21*, Mk 11^, Lk 20«), but was declared 
by Jesus to be the greatest prophet of the former dis- 
pensation, w'hile yet less than the least in the Kingdom 
of heaven (Mt ll<®**»Lk ). 

2. Jesiis Himsdf was a prophet. It was in this 
character that the Messiah had been promised (Dt 
18“ cf. Ac 3» 7*7), and had been looked for by 
many (Jn 6«}. During His public ministry it was as 
a prophet that He was knowm by the people (Mt 21«; 
cf, Lk 7“), and described by His own disciples (Lk 24“), 
and even designated by Himself (Mt 13*7, Lk 13»). 
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And according to the teaching of the NT, the exalted 
Ciin^t .^till corit miles to exercise His prophetic function, 
guiding His disciples into all the truth by the Spirit 
wliom He scrids (Jn IG^ i3), and ‘building up the 
body’ by brstowmg upon it Apostles, prophets, ana 
teachers (Eph 4--** ). 

3. From the prophetic office of her exalted Head there 
floweil the prophetic endow’ment of the Church, Joel 
had foretold a time when the gift of prophecy should 
be conferred upon all (2**^ ), and at Pentecost we see 
that w’ord fulfilled (Ac 21*^ ). IdeaUy, all the Lord’s 
people should be prophets. For ‘the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy’ (Rev 19^“), and in pro- 
portion as Christians are filled with the Pentecostal 
Spirit they w’lll desire, like the members of the new- 
born Church, to bear testimony to their Master (cf. 
Nu 11-J, 1 Co 145). 

4. But even m the Spirit-filled Church diversities of 
gifts quickly emerged, and a special power of prophetic 
utterance was bestow’ed upon certain individuals. A 
prophetic ministry arose, a ministry of Divine inspira- 
tion, which has to be distinguished from the official 
ministry of human appointment (see art. Ministry). 
In a more general sense, all those who * spoke the word 
of God’ (He 137) ^^ere prophets. The ministry of the 
word (Ac 6<) w’as a prophetic ministry, and so we find 
St. Paul himself described as a prophet long after he 
had become an Apostle (Ac 130. 

6. But in a more precise use of the term we find the 
specific NT prophet distinguished from others who 
‘speak the w'ord of God,’ and in particular from the 
Apostle and the teacher (1 Co 12=8* , cf. Eph 4^0 . The 
distinction seems to be that while the Apostle was 
a missionary to the unbelieving (Gal 27 8)^ the prophet 
wras a messenger to the Church (1 Co 14*- 22); and 
while the teacher explained or enforced truth that was 
already possessed (He 5^®), the prophet was recognized 
by the spiritual discernment of his hearers (1 Co 2“ 
1429, 1 Jn 40 as the Divine medium of fresh revelations 
(1 Co 1425 30 31 ^ Eph 35; cf. Did. iv. 1 ). 

Three main types of prophesying may be distinguished 
in the NT— (a) First, there is what may be called the 
ordinary ministry of prophecy in the Church, described 
by St. Paul as ‘edification and comfort and consolation* 
(1 Co 143). (ft) Again, there is, on special occasions, 
the authoritative announcement of the Divine will 
in a particular case, as when the prophets of Antioch, 
in obedience to the Holy Ghost, separate Barnabas 
and Saul for the work of missionary evangelization (Ac 
13^ ; cf. 2221 l69ff ). (c) Rarely there is the prediction 
of a future event, as in the case of Agabus (ll®® 21i°; 
cf. V.*). 

Of Christian prophets in the specific sense several 
are mentioned in the NT: Judas and Silas (Ac IS*®), 
the prophets at Antioch (13D, Agabus and the prophets 
from Jerusalem (ll27f. 211°), the four daughters of 
Philip the evangelist (v.»). But these few names give 
us no conception of the numbers and influence of the 
prophets in the Apostolic Church. For light upon these 
points w’e have to turn especially to the Pauline Epistles 
(e.g. 1 Co 1228f. 14, Eph 220 3* 4“). Probably they were 
to be found in every Christian community, and there 
might even be several of them in a single congregation 
(1 Co 1428). Ortain of them, possessed no doubt of 
conspicuous gifts, moved about from church to church 
(Ac 11277. 2110; cf. Mt 10«, Did. xiii. 1). Others, 
endowed with literary powers, would commit their 
‘visions and revelations’ to writing, just as some 
prophets of the OT had done, though of this literary 
tsrpe of prophecy we have only one example in the 
NT— the Book of Revelation (cf. Rev H 227. 9. 10. 19). 

Quite a flood of light is shed upon the subject of the NT 
prophets by the evidence of the Didache. We see there 
that about the end of the first century or the beginning 
of the second the prophet is still held in the highest estima- 
tion (xi. 7, xiii.), and takes precedence, wherever he goes, 
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of the lOcal ministry of bishops and deacons (x. 7). 
But we also see the presence in the Church of those 
influences which gradually led to the elimination of the 
prophetic ministry. One influence is the abundance of 
false prophets (xi. 8 ff.; cf. Mt 24“ 1 Jn 4i). 

tending to make the Church suspicious of all prophetic 
assumptions, and to bring prophecy as such into disre- 
pute. Another is the growing importance of the official 
ministry, which begins to claim the functions previously 
accorded to the prophets alone (xv. O. Into the hands 
of the official class all power in the Church gradually 
passed, and in spite of the outburst of the old prophetic 
claims, during the latter half of the 2nd cent , in con- 
nexion with the Montanist movement, the prophet in 
the distinctive NT sense disappears entirely from the 
Catholic Church, while the ministry of office takes the 
place of the ministry of inspiration, J. C. Lambert. 

PROPHETESS.— 1. The courtesy title of a prophet’s 
wife (Is 83). 2. The OT title of women in whom the 
promise was fulfilled: ‘your daughters shall prophesy’ 
(J1 228; cf. Ps 68“ RV). ‘The term is of course not to 
be misunderstood, as if it referred merely to predictions 
relating to the future* the reference is in general to 
inspired instruction in moral and religious truth* 
(Driver, Camh. Bible, in loci). The title is given to 
Miriam (Ex IS^o), Deborah (Jg 4^), Huldah (2 K 22“, 
2 Ch 3422), and Noadiah (Neh 6«). 3. The NT gift of 
prophecy was bestowed on women (Ac 219, i Co ll^). 
Anna (Lk 2“) is the only ‘prophetess’ mentioned by 
name, except Jezebel (Rev 22°), who was probably not 
the wife of the angel of the church (RVm), but a temptress 
of the Christians at Thyatira to whom was given the name 
of Israel's wicked queen. J, G. Tasker, 

PROPITIATION. — The idea of propitiation is bor- 
rowed from the sacrificial ritual of the OT, and the term 
is used in the EV of the NT in three instances (.Ro 326, 
1 Jn 22 413) of Christ as offering the sacrifice for sin 
which renders God propitious, or merciful, to the sinner. 
In the first of these passages the word is strictly ‘pro- 
pitiatory’ (answering to the OT ‘mercy-seat’), and 
RVm renders ‘ whom God set forth to be propitiatory,’ 
without, however, essential change of meaning. In 
the two Johannine passages the noun is directly applied 
to Christ: ‘He is the propitiation for our sins; and not 
for ours only, but also for the whole world’ (2®); ‘ Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins’ 
(4“>). In one other passage, He 2“, the RV renders 
* to make propitiation for the sins of the people,’ instead 
of, as in AV, ‘to make reconciliation.’ 

1. In the OT.— In the OT, to which we go back for 
explanation, the Heb. word kipper, which corresponds 
with ‘to make propitiation,’ is ordinarily rendered ‘to 
make atonement/ sometimes ‘to reconcile’ ie,g. Lv 
AV, but in RV ‘to make atonement’); the word has 
primarily the sense ‘to cover,’ but in actual usage has 
the meaning of ‘to conciliate’ an offended party, or 
‘to hide or expiate’ an offence. A person may be 
conciliated by a gift (Gn 3220) ; may be made propitious 
by intercession (Ex Z2^°); an offence may be atoned 
for by an act of zeal for righteousness (Nu 25^*). In 
ritual usage it is the priest who ‘makes atonement’ 
for the offender, as touching, or concerning, his sin 
(cf, Lv 435 5^3. 18 etc.). Both ideas seem to be implied 
here; the offence is cancelled or annulled, — hidden 
from God’s sight,— and God is rendered propitious; 
His displeasure is turned away. The means by which 
this was effected under the Law was ordinarily sacrifice 
(burnt-offering, sin-offering, guilt-offering; the idea 
was doubtless present in the peace-offering as well). 
The blood of an unblemished victim, obtained by 
slaughter, was sprinkled on the altar, or otherwise 
presented to Jehovah (cf, Lv 1-7. and see Atonement). 
On the annual Day of Atonement expiation of the sins 
of people was effected by an elaborate ceremonial, 


which included the carrying of the blood into the Holy 
of Holies, and the sprinkling of it upon the mercy-seat 
(Lv 16). The significance of these rites is considered 
in the artt. Atonement and Atonement [Day of]. 

2. In the NT.— These analogies throw light upon the 
meaning of the term m the NT in its application to 
Christ, and further illustration is found m St. Paul’s 
words in Ro 325. The Apostle, having shown that no 
one can attain to righteousness, or be justified before 
God, by works of law, proceeds to exhibit the Divine 
method of justification, without law, by ‘a righteous- 
ness of God’ obtained through faith m Jesus Christ. 
‘Being justified freely by his grace through the redemp- 
tion that is m Christ Jesus: whom God set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith, by his blood, to show 
his righteousness, because of the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God ’ The 
ideas in this passage include the following: (1) that 
Christ’s death is a propitiatory sacrifice; (2) that sin 
cannot be righteously passed over except on the ground 
of such a sacrifice; (3) that Christ’s propitiatory death 
IS the vindication of God’s righteousness in passing 
over sins under the older dispensation (cf. He 9^®); 
(4) that the virtue of Christ’s propitiation is appro- 
priated by faith; (5) that everyone thus appropriating 
Christ’s propitiation, freely set forth, becomes possessed 
of ‘a righteousness of God’ which perfectly justifies 
him. It is seen, therefore, that Christ’s death is here 
regarded as having a true power to expiate guilt, redeem 
the sinner from condemnation, set him in righteous 
relations with God, and make him an object of God’s 
favour. It is not otherwise that Christ’s manifestation 
is conceived of by St. John, who in his Epistle emphasizes 
the cleansing power of Christ’s blood (ID. extols Christ 
as the propitiation for the sins of the world (2®), and 
declares that the love of God is seen in this, that He 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins (4“>; 
cf. *to take away sins,’ 3D. 

This last passage raises the difficulty which will 
naturally be felt about ‘propitiation.’ Assuming, as 
can hardly be denied, that the term includes the idea 
of rendering God propitious, or favourable, how is this 
to be reconciled with the statement that the propitiation 
itself proceeds from, and is a demonstration of, the 
love of God? Can it be supposed that God, who Him- 
self sends the Son, needs to be appeased, conciliated, 
or in any way made more gracious than He is, by His 
Son’s death? That idea, which belongs to the heathenish 
conception of propitiation, must certainly be excluded. 
Yet the paradox holds good that, while God loves the 
sinner, and earnestly seeks his salvation, there is a 
necessary reaction of the holiness of God against sin, 
manifesting itself in displeasure, withdrawal, judgment, 
wrath, which hinders the outflow of His friendship and 
favour to the world as He would desire it to flow forth. 
The sinner cannot take the initiative here; it must 
come from God Himself. Yet it must come in such a 
way as furnishes an adequate ground for the extension 
of His mercy. Christ’s work in our nature was one which 
entered into the deepest need of God’s own being, as 
well as into the imperatives of His just government 
of the world. In the Person of His own well-beloved 
Son a reconciliation was truly effected with humanity, 
which extends to all who receive the Son as Saviour 
and Lord. This is the reality in propitiation. See 
Atonement. James Orr. 

PROSELYTE.— 1. The character and the history of 
the proselyte.— The character and the history of the 
proselyte are somewhat obscured by the fact that the 
name ‘proselyte’ occurs only in the NT, and there in 
the final meaning of a convert to Judaism, as if he were 
a product of NT times alone. But the same Greek 
word that stands for ‘proselyte’ in the NT is very 
largely used in the LXX, where EV has ‘stranger.* 
Even the Hebrews themselves are described by the 
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L3CX as 'prosf^lytrs* in Egypt (Ex 22« 233, j^y 19«, given the option of circumcision or exile, if not slaughter 
Dt 1013), The 'stranger* of the OT becomes the (l Mac 2 ‘« 13‘3 sc; Jos. -Int. xni. ix. 1, xi. 3, xv. 4). 
•proselyte* of the XT. For the history that lies behind Of course, this was a means that was not available 
t^e u>e of the word see art. Stkanoeii. By the 4th outside their hereditary home. This propaganda went 
cent, w c. the ‘stranger’ had become a member of the on till the 1st cent, of our era, when the dissatisfaction 
Church—a te m the technical sense of the Jews with the Homan supremacy culminated 

dtr httuhun, p. 17St. in insurrection. In their conflict with Rome their 

Othfr expre.s^ions are used m the XT to indicate a numbers were greatly reduced by slaughter, and their 
mon^ or le^s close sympathy with Jewish religious power of religious expansion was checked by the decree 

thougiit and life .\ithoiit implying absolute identity with of Hadrian, modified later by Antoninus, in forbidding 
and iruluMon m Judaism. The.se are ‘fearers of God’ circumcision. By this time, however, Judaism had 
(phohunmeiwi ton Thfon, Ac 10= ® 131® ^ etc), won a large following m every town of size and import- 

arid ‘worshippers of God* {sfbamenoi ton Tkeon, Ac ance (cf Ac 2® Jos BJ vri. iii 3, c. Apion. li. 11, 40j 
lt>n 17* *’ etc.). They were such as were drawn Seneca, ap. August, de Civitate Dei, vi. 11; cf. ‘victi 
from heathenism by the higher ideals and purer life victoribns leges dederunt’; Harnack, op. cit. i 14; 
of Judaism. They were (ii'-satisherl with the religious Schiirer, IIJP n. ii 304 ff.). But now bloodshed and 
teaching of their nation, and found in Juda’sm an persecution produced the twofold result of closing and 
intellectual home and a religious power they sought steeling the heart of Judaism to the outside world, so 
in vam elsowliere. But a sturly of Ac 10. 11, esp. IH, that proselytes were no longer sought by the Jews, and 
show.s that the.^e were not pro‘'eIytes; they refused to the tenets and the practices of Judaism became cry^ 
take the final step that carried them into Judaism — tallized and less amenable to Hellenistic influences, and 
v*z, circumcision {.EGT \ol. ii. p. 250 f; Ramsay, so less fitted to win the Gentile spirit. 

Expositor, 1806, p. 200; Harnack. Expansion of Chris- 3. Admission of the proselyte.— The ritual conditions 

nanitv, i p. 11). The j' li'f'd on the fringe of Judaism, imposed on the proselyte on entering Judaism were 
and were, it seems (Lk 7\ Ac 10=), often generous three: (1) circumcision, (2) cleansing or baptism, 
b(*nefactors to the cause that had lifted them nearer (3) sacrifice. Baptism took place after the healing of 
to God and truth. the wound caused by circumcision. Some have sought 

2. Proselytizing activity of the Jews. — Up to the to discover in it an imitation of Christian ritual. But 
time of the Exile and for some time after, tlie attitude there is no foundation for such a claim. Cleansing or 
of the Hebrews towards ‘strangers’ was passive: they baptismlayinthevery nature of Judaism, — the heathen 
did not invite their presence into their community, w'as unclean and so had to be cleansed by washing 
and did not encourage them to be sharers of their faith, in w'ater before admission into Judaism. Sacrifice 
But before the 3rd cent, b c. a change of outlook and vvas both an expression of thanksgiving and an individual 
national purpose had taken place, w Inch had converted participation in Jewish worship. With the fall of the 
them into active propagandists. There appear to have Temple sacrifice lapsed, though at first it was made a 
been three reasons for this change. (1) The Hebrews burden on the proselyte to lay aside enough to pay for 
were no longer concentrated m one narrow land where the sacrifice, should the Temple again be restored, but 
a homogeneous life vvas followed, but were scattered even this demand was in course of time allowed to lapse, 
over all parts of the civilized world, and found them- as the prospect of restoration vanished. These three 
selves in contact with peoples who were religiously conditions seem of early origin, though we may not 
far inferior to themselves, however otherwise they have specific reference to them till the 2nd cent. a.i>. 
might be placed, and who excited, it may be, their Among individual Jewish teachers there was differ- 
disdain, but also their pity.— (2) Many of those in the ence of opinion as to the necessity of circumcision 
Gentile world who were dissatisfied with the intellectual and baptism, but all early usage seems to confirm their 
results and the religious conditions of their time saw actual observance. It is true that Izates, king of 
in Judaism, as lived and taught before their eyes, some- Adiabene, for a time refrained from circumcision under 
thing finer and nobler than they had found elsewhere, the guidance of his first Jewish teacher, Ananias, 
and were drawn to its practical teaching and life without but this counsel was given, not because it was at the 
committing them.selves to the ritual that offended time deemed unnecessary for a proselyte to be circum- 
their sense of fitness and decency (cf. Harnack. op. cit. cised, but because circumcision might alienate the 
1. 10 f.). — (3) The Hebrews themselves seem to have sympathies of his people from Izates and endanger his 
responded to their opportunity with a quickened en- throne. And Ananias wisely laid greater stress upon 
thusiasm for humanity and a higher ideal of their the moral than upon the ritual side of conversion. All 
national existence, m the providence of God, among through the Dispersion we find the same disposition 
the nations of the earth. It does not appear that the to conciliate the Gentiles who were willing to share 
Hebrews have ever been so powerfully moved towards in the Jewish faith in any measure, by relaxing the 
the peoples lying m darkness as in this time subsequent ritual demands. And we cannot withhold our apprecia- 
to the Exile (Harnack, op. cit. t 11, 12). They were tion of the action of the Jews, for they wisely discriminated 
convinced of the claim of God to the homage of men between the real and the formal side of their religion, 
everywhere, the universalism of their revelation of They never did anything, however, to lower or corn- 
truth and duty, and their own fitness to bring the promise the moral demands of their faith. They 
world to God. The needs of the world moved them rigorously insisted on the recognition of God from all 
powerfully, and the thoughts that found expression their proselytes with all His claims upon their service 
in such passages as Ps 33^ (‘Let all the earth fear the (Harnack. op. cit. i. 72). It does not appear that con- 
Lord, let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe version enhanced the reputation of the proselytes; for 
of him’) 36^*3 641® 65* etc., filled them with a burn- although they could not but win the esteem of the 
ing zeal to make the world their offering to God. finer minds of their nation by their higher moral life, 
(Bertholet, op. cit. p. 191 f.). Perhaps we may not yet they seemed to the people to display a type of 
be wrong in regarding the Septuagint as a product daily life lacking in domestic reverence and civic and 
of, as it certainly was an aid to, this missionary national patriotism (Tac. Hist. v. 5. 8; Juv. Sat. xiv. 
effort. 103-4). 

This spiritual enthusiasm for God’s honour and man’s 4, Placeof the proselyte in the growth of the Christian 

salvation continued till about the time of the Maccabees, Church. — Those proselytes who had embraced Judaism 
when the tenderer springs of the Jewish spirit were in its entirety seem to have accepted the attitude of 
dried up, and the sword became the instrument of the Jews generally towards Christianity. Most of them 
national idealism, and whole cities and tribes were would oppose it, and those who accepted it would 
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make the Law the necessary avenue to it, and so 
they acted rather as a hindrance than as a help to the 
progress of the gospel. If the experience of Justin 
be any indication of the general attitude of the proselytes 
to the Church, they must have deemed it a duty to 
their adopted faith to manifest a violence of speech 
and an aggressiveness of action unsurpassed by the 
Jews themselves; for he says, ‘the proselytes not only 
do not believe, but twofold more than yourselves blas- 
pheme His name, and wish to torture and put to death 
us who believe in Him' {.Dial. 122). 

But the proselytes must always have formed a very 
small minority of those amongst the Gentiles who had 
lent an ear to Jewish teaching. There were many who 
were attracted to the synagogue by the helpfulness of its 
worship and the purity of its teaching, who had no 
sympathy with its ritual. Amongst these the gospel 
had a different reception; it was readily accepted and 
eagerly followed. They found m it all that drew them 
to the synagogue, and a great deal more. With historical 
Judaism they had nothing to do, and loyalty and nation- 
ality did not appeal to them as motives to maintain it 
against Christianity. Amongst the Jews both the prose- 
lyte and the devout worshipper occupied an inferior place, 
but here was a faith that made no distinction between 
Jew or Gentile, a faith whose conception of God was 
tenderer and whose ethical standards were higher, 
that made love and not law the interpreter of duty 
and the inspiration of service, that lived not in an 
evening twilight of anticipation of a glorious Messianic 
morning, but in warm fellowship with a Personality 
that was the evidence of its power and truth. It is 
easy to understand how quickly the gospel would be 
adopted by these adherents of Judaism. Every synagogue 
woiid become the seed-plot of a Christian church. 
And so it was specially to these that St. Paul addressed 
himself on his missionary journeys, and from them he 
formed the beginnings of many of his churches and 
received so much kindness (Ac 13^®* 16“- etc.). 

One can easily understand with what feelings of com- 
bined jealousy and hate the Jews would see these 
worshippers detached from the synagogue and formed 
into a church. But Judaism had nothing to offer the 
Gentile that was not better provided by the Christian 
Church, and so it recoiled from the attack on Chris- 
tianity like the spent waves from the rock-bound coast, 
angry but bafided. Failure drove the Jews in sullenness 
upon themselves. They left the field to Christianity, 
restricted their vision to their own people, and left the 
outer world alone. J. Gilroy. 

PROSTITUTION. — See Crimes and Punishments, 3. 

PROVENDER.— 1. mtspS’ (Gn 242s sJ 42^7 4324 , Jg 
1919. 21 ), a general name for cattle food. 2. lelll, Job 6® 
‘fodder*; heLll cMmlts, Is ‘clean (AVm and RV 
‘savoury,' RVm ‘salted’) provender,’ ie, fodder mixed 
with salt or aromatic herbs. The ordinary food of 
cattle in Palestine — besides pasturage — is libn (broken 
straw), kursenneh (the vetch, Vida ermlia), bran 
(for fattening especially), and sometimes hay made 
from the flowering herbs of spring. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

PROVERB. — 1. Meaning.— In the Bible there is no 
essential difference between the proverb and the parable 
(wh. see) . The Heb. mSshai and the Gr. parabolS, meaning 
resemblance,' were applied indiscriminately to both. 
The value arising from this likeness was twofold. In the 
first place, as the moral truth seemed to emerge from 
the observed habits of animals, obj'ects in nature, familiar 
utensils, or occuirences in daily life, such juxtaposition 
gave to the ethical precept or fact of conduct the 
surprise and challenge of a discovery. Thus the whole 
influence of example and environment is compressed 
into the proverb, ‘As is the mother, so is her daughter' 
(Ezk 16«). The surprise was intensified when the 
parable product contradicted ordinary experience, as 


PROVERB 

in the statement, ‘One soweth and another reapeth* 
(Jn 437 ). Definite labour deserves a definite reward, 
yet the unexpected happens, and, while man proposes, 
there remains an area in which God disposes. Out 
of such corroboration grew the second value of the 
proverb, namely, authority. The truth became a 
rule entitled to general acceptance. The proverb 
usually has the advantage of putting the concrete for 
the abstract. Among the modern inhabitants of 
Palestine, when a letter of recommendation is asked, 
it IS customary to quote the proverb, ‘ You cannot clap 
with one hand.’ Of a dull workman without interest or 
resource m his work it is said, ‘He is like a sieve, he 
can do only one thing.’ 

2. Literaryform. — ( l) Next to the fact of resemblance 

was the essential feature of brevity. Such a combination 
at once secured currency to the unpremeditated exclama- 
tion, 'Is Saul also among the prophets?’ (1 S 10“ 
When the proverb consisted of two parts, rhetorical 
emphasis was secured either by repeating the same 
thought in different words (Pr 3“) or by the introduction 
of contrasting particulars (3-®). (2) Rhythmic measure 
was also studied, and there was often an untranslatable 
felicity of balance and repeated sound. The final mark 
of literary publicity was conferred by a rhetorical touch 
of picturesque hyperbole, as m the reference to a camel 
passing through the eye of a needle (Mt IQ®*). (3) The 

fact that a wise saying was meant for the wise encouraged 
the use of elliptical form. This carried the compli- 
mentary suggestion that the hearer was able to under- 
stand a reference that was confessedly obscure. On 
this account proverbs were called ‘the words of the 
wise' (Pr 2217). Hence the note of surprise and un- 
expectedness in Christ’s words, when He said that the 
mysteries of the Kingdom had been hidden from the 
wise and understanding and revealed unto babes (Mt 
11“, Lk 1021). (4) The obscurity referred to was some- 
times made the leading feature and motive of the 
proverb, and it was then called an ‘enigma’ or ‘dark 
saying* (Ps 49*, Pr 1» 30i«-®i). Its solution then 
became a challenge to the ingenuity of the interpreter. 
Both the prophets and Christ Himself were charged with 
speaking in this problematical manner (Ezk 20*®, Jn 
1629). Riddles were introduced at festive gatherings as 
contributing an element of competitive acuteness and 
facetious exhilaration. Instances resembling Pr 30is-» 
are common among the modem Arabs and Jews in 
Sjrria, as when it is said: ‘There are three chief voices 
in the world, that of running water, of the Torah, and of 
money.’ An enigma for the study of books is: ‘ Black 
seeds on white groimd, and he who eats of the fruit 
becomes wise.' 

3. Subject-matter. — ^This is summarized in Pr li-*. 
The reference is generally to types of character, the 
emotions and the desires of the heart, and the joys and 
sorrows, the losses and gains, the duties and the relation- 
ships of human life. Amid these the proverb casts a 
searching light upon different classes of men, and points 
out the path of wisdom. Hence the name ‘words of 
truth’ (Pr 2221). 

4. Authority. — Proverbial literature is more highly 
esteemed in the East than in the West. While the 
popularity of proverbs is partly due to literary charm 
and intdlectual force, and the distinction conferred by 
the power of quoting and understanding them, the 
principal cause of their acceptance lies in their harmony 
with Oriental life. The proverb is patriarchal govern- 
ment in the region of ethics. It is an order from the 
governing class that admits of no discussion. The 
proverb is not the pleading of the lawyer in favour of a 
certain view and claim, but the decision of a judge who 
has heard both sides and adjudicates on behalf of general 
citizenship. Such authority is at its maximum when 
it not only is generally current but has been handed 
down from previous generations. It is then *a parable 
of the ancients* (1 S 24®®). The quotation of an appro- 
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priate proverb in a controversy always carries weight, 
unless the opponent can quote another in support of his 
claims. Thus, to the careless and inattentive man in 
business who says ‘Prosperity is from God,’ it may be 
’"etorted ‘ He that seeketh findf^th/ Beneath some com- 
mendable social qualities belonging to this attitude 
there is a mental passivity that seeks to attain to results 
without the trouble of personal inquiry, and prefers the 
benefits conferred by truth to any sacrifice or service that 
might be rendered to it. G. M. Mackie. 

PROVERBS, BOOK OP. — The second book among 
the ‘Writings’ is the most characteristic example of 
the Wisdom literature in the OT. 1. We may adopt 
the division of the book made by the headings in the 
Hebrew text as follows: — 

I. 1-9, The proverbs of Solomon, son of David, king of 
Israel (headingfor more than this section) . See below- 

II. 10-2218, The proverbs of Solomon. 

III. 2217-2422, ... the words of the wise (22i7-2i forms 

an introductory poem). 

IV. 2423-w, These also are the sayings of the wise. 

V. 25-29, These also are the proverbs of Solomon which 
the men of Hezekiah copied out. 

VI. 30, The words of Agur, etc. 

VII. 311-8, The words of king Lemuel, etc. 

VIII. 3118-31, Without heading, but clearly distinct from 
VII. 

Sections I., II., and III. form the body of the book; 
sections IV. and V. are additions to the earlier portion, 
and VI., VII., and VIII. are still later additions. 

We consider section II. first, because here the typical 
Hebrew proverb is best seen, especially if chs. 10-15 are 
taken by themselves as Ila. These chapters consist of 
aphorisms in the form of couplets showing antithetic 
parallelism (see Poetry). The couplets are wholly 
detached, and little order is observable in their arrange- 
ment. In content they come nearest being popular, 
even if they are not so actually. In general they 
show a contented and cheerful view of life. The wise 
are mentioned, and with admiration, but not as a class 
or as forming a school of thought or instruction. They 
are the successful, upright, prosperous men, safe examples 
in affairs of common life. In lib the lines are still 
arranged in distiches, but the antithetic parallelism has 
largely given way to the synonymous or synthetic variety. 
This form gives a little more opportunity for classifying 
and developmg the sentiment of the proverb, ‘My 
son* is addressed a few times, but not regularly. 
Section III. again marks an advance over Ha and II5. 
The verses 22^7-21 are a hortatory introduction. There 
follows a collection of quatrains, instead of couplets. 
They are maxims with proverbs among them. Ckm- 
secutive thought has developed. The truths stated are 
still the simple every-day ones, but they show meditation 
as well as observation. Section IV. is an appendix 
to the third, both coming from ‘the Wise.’ It is very 
defective m rhythm, and seemingly the text has suffered 
corruption. In the few verses three themes are treated, 
chiefly the sluggard. Section V. is easily subdivided. 
Chs. 25-2722 contain proverbs in the form of com- 
parisons. Ohs. 28-29 are in the style of section II. 
Between the two a little piece (272«-27) praises the life of 
a farmer. Section VI. consists of several independent 
discourses. The heading (30i) separates the chapter 
from the preceding, but otherwise adds little to our 
knowledge of the origin, for it is wellnigh unintelligible, 
Even if it consists of proper names, as is most likely, 
there is no gain from knowing them and nothing more. 
In vv.i8ff- are several stanzas of peculiar ‘numerical* 
style: ‘ there are three things that . . . and four . . . 
namely , . .* Section VII. is a brief manual for a 
king or judge, though the maxims are rather rudimentary 
and homely. If there is a temperance lesson, it is only 
for the king; the advice to the poor and oppressed is 
very different (see vv.* and 7). The remainder of the 
chapter, section VIII., is noticeable for two things: its 
alphabetical structure, each couplet beginning with a 


new letter in regular order, and the unusual subject, 
the capable housewife. A most delicate tribute is in 
the omission of any reference to her virtue, which is 
tacitly assumed, and not even mentioned. 

There remains the important section chs. 1-9. Its 
position at the head of the book does not show that it 
was first in point of time. It is clearly a preface, or 
hortatory introduction. It does not so much give 
wise counsel of a concrete kind, as praise the wisdom 
illustrated in the concrete counsels of the following 
sections. It is studied, philosophical, flowing in style. 
It addresses ‘My son’ at the beginning of a new para- 
graph, exactly as a teacher addresses ‘ My hearers ’ as 
he begins a lecture. In one chapter at least, the eighth, 
the adoration of wisdom is carried to the limit, and in 
spite of the fine personification one feels, regretfully, 
far removed from the plain practical precepts of sections 
II. and III. In this ‘cosmogonic hymn’ wisdom is 
assigned a dignity in the universe hardly inferior to that 
of the Creator. 

Among' the various attempts to explain the form in 
which the book comes to us, perhaps the following will 
be found as simple as any. We may suppose that the 
proverbs ‘of Solomon’ in Ila and II6 were collected 
separately and then combined in II.; that ‘the words 
of the wise* in III. at first stood by themselves, and 
were supplemented by IV.; that the two groups, 11. 
and III.-IV., were then joined together, becoming 
known as the proverbs ‘ of Solomon ’; that the collection 
in V. was attached; that to this book section I. was then 
prefixed as an introduction, which was thus stamped as 
the literature of the school of Wisdom. The few re- 
maining chapters, sections VI., VII.. and VIII., were 
added later from the mass of Wisdom literature which 
must have been in existence, or later came into existence. 

2. As for the date of the book, the traditional ascription 
of parts of it to king Solomon must, of course, be discarded. 
And with this rejection there disappears any reason for 
seeking an early date for it. The time when, all things 
considered, the compilation is best explained, is between 
B.c. 350 and 150. From the nature of the case it is 
impossible to fix even approximately the date of the 
origin of individual couplets. Many of the arguments 
valid against an early date of compilation are valueless 
so far as the single proverbs are concerned. 

3. The authors of the Wisdom literature do not 

claim revealed wisdom; their teachings are only practical 
common sense. Th:y are humanists, basing their 
morality upon the universal principles underlying all 
human nature. From this practical interest the view 
broadens to the wide sweep of ch. 8. * Proverbs may be 
regarded as a manual of conduct, or, as Bruch calls it, an 
“anthology of gnomes.” Its observations relate to a 
number of forms of life, to affairs domestic, agricultural, 
urban (the temptations of city life), commercial, political, 
and military* (Toy, Proverbs, p. x.). 0. H. Gates. 

PROVIDEKOE. — ^1. The word is not found in the OT. 
In the NT it is used only once; in the exordium of his 
address to Felix, the orator Tertullus says: ‘By thy 
providence evils are corrected for this nation’ (Ac 24*). 
Here ‘providence* simply means ‘foresight,* as in 
2 Mac 4® ‘the king’s providence.* 

2. The first appearance of the word ‘providence* 
(Gr. pronoia) in Jewish literature is in Wls 14», where 
God is represented as making for a ship ‘a way In the 
sea’; the Jewish author, borrowing the expression from 
the Stoic philosophers, says: ‘Thy providence, O Father, 
guideth it along.’ In a later passage, recognizing the 
sterner aspect of the truth to which the OT also bears 
witness, he contrasts the destinies of the Israelites 
and Egyptians and descrlbeB the latter, When they were 
‘prisoners of darkness,* as ‘exiled from the ete^-nal 
providence* (IT®). 

3. Although the OT does not contain the word ‘prov- 
idence,* it is a continuous and progressive revelation 
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•f Him ‘whose never-failing providence orderetli all 
things both in heaven and earth ’ Historians narrate 
the gradual accomplishment of His redemptn e purpose 
concerning the Chosen People and the world at large 
(Gn 502'’, Ex 822, Dt 326^ , cf. Ps 74i2ff ) , poets delight 
to extol Him ‘whose tender mercies are over all his 
works’ (Ps 1459, cf. 2932 104. 136;; prophets point to 
the proofs of God’s guidance in the past in order that 
the people may gain wisdom for the present and courage 
for the future (Dt 327fi , Hag 29, Is SP, Mai 4^ ). The 
Book of Job has been called * the book of Providence,’ 
because it not only gives the author’s solution of 
perplexing problems, but also ‘furnishes reasons for 
believing in the righteous providence of God from the 
consideration of His character and His dominion over 
nature’ (Oehler, Theology of OT, u. 474; cf. Job 27. 
3410 3622 3721 ). 

4. Belief in Providence stands or falls with belief in 
a personal God. It is incompatible with mechanical 
or pantheistic theories of Creation. Ancient problems 
which perplexed Greek philosophers and Hebrew sages 
press heavily upon the modern mind as it strives to 
reconcile its trust in Divine providence with the reign 
of law in the universe and with the existence of pam and 
evil. Jesus Christ taught that the laws of nature are 
the established methods of His Heavenly Father’s 
working, and that they fulfil as well as reveal His will 
(Mt 625ff 10292 , Jn 51^). Belief in Providence means 
to the Christian, trust in the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who has so clearly revealed His will in 
His Son as to make it plain to His children that natural 
laws may not only subserve moral and spiritual ends in 
this present time, but may also further His unerring 
purposes which are not bounded by this mortal life 
(Ro 828. 2 Co 1 P ). J. G. Tasker. 

PROVINCE. — This word, of unknown derivation, 
originally meant simply ‘ a sphere of (magisterial) duty,* 
and was applied, for example, to the duty of the proBtor 
urbanus, who was never permitted to leave Rome. 
With the extension of the Roman Empire, and the 
consequently much increased number of spheres of 
duty outside Rome and Italy, the word came gradually 
to have a territorial application also. It is in this derived 
sense that the word is taken here. It was part of the 
Roman policy throughout to be in no unnecessary 
hurry to acquire territory and the responsibility con- 
nected with it, and it was not till the year b.c. 227 — 
hundreds of years after the foundation of the Roman 
State — that the first province was taken over. In that 
year Sardinia and Corsica became one province. Western 
Sicily another, and each, after the details of government 
had been settled by special commissioners, was put 
under an additional praetor elected for the purpose. 
Behind this step, as behind the annexation of most 
Roman provinces, there lay long years of warfare. 
Province after province was annexed, until in the time 
of Christ the Romans were in possession of the whole 
of Europe (except the British Isles, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, and Russia), all Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, and the north-west of Africa. Most of this vast 
territory had been acquired during the Republic, but 
certain portions had not been annexed till the time of 
ihe first Emperor, Augustus. During the Republic 
the governors of these provinces were appointed by 
the Roman senate from among their own number, 
generally after a period of service as praetor or consul, 
as the case might be. They were unpaid, and had 
heavy expenses to bear. Few resisted the temptation 
to recoup themselves at the expense of the long-suffering 
provincials, and the vast sums acquired by an extor- 
tionate governor in his one year’s governorship may be 
estimated from the fact that Cicero, a just and honest 
man, acquired £18,000 during his tenure of the province 
Cilicia. 

During the Empire the provinces were treated accord- 
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ing to a notable settlement made between the Senate 
and the Emperor Augustus on January 1, b.c 27. On 
that day it w’as arranged that those provinces which were 
peaceful and did not require the presence of an army 
should be under the control of the senate, who would 
appoint their governors, while the disturbed provinces 
that did require the presence of an army were to be 
under the Emperor himself, who w’as generalissimo 
of all the forces of the State. At the same time the 
Emperor retained financial interests even in senatorial 
provinces. The following thus became senatorial (or 
public) provinces: Asia (i.c. roughly the western third 
of Asia Minor), Africa (i.e. practically Tunis), Gallia 
Narbonensis, Hispania Bsetica, Achaia, Cyprus, Greta 
et Cyrenaica, Macedonia, Sicilia, Bithynia, Illyricum, 
Sardinia et Corsica. The first two were senatorial 
provinces of the first rank, and were governed each by an 
ex-consul wuth the title of proconsul, and three legati 
under him. The others were senatorial provinces of 
the second rank, and were governed each by an ex- 
praetor, also with the title proconsul. All the rest of 
the Roman world outside Italy, namely, three-fourths of 
the whole, was made up of Imperial provinces, including 
the following. Egj’pt (where the Emperors, as successors 
of the Ptolemys, ruled as kings), Judaea, Syna-CIlicia 
Phoenice, Galatia (established b c. 25), Thracia, Pam- 
phylia (established b.c. 25), Gallise tres (Aquitania, 
Lugudunensis, Belgica), Britannia (established a.d. 43). 
Every new province naturally came under the Emperor’s 
authority. He governed his more important provinces 
(e.p. Syria, Galatia) through a legatus pro prcetore m 
each — a man of consular or praetorian rank, who w'as 
paid a fixed salary in and after the time of Tiberius — 
and his less important provinces through a procurator 
(e.g. Judaea) or prcefectus (e.g. Egypt). The period of 
senatorial governorships was one year, that of Imperial 
indefinite. Each province was governed according to 
a definite statute, which determined the administrative 
procedure and defined the privileges of individual cities 
in it. The inhabitants were disarmed and taxed. The 
oppressive and unjust rule of the Republic was exchanged 
for a much better during the Empire; and the provinces, 
at least during the first three centuries of our era, were 
prosperous and contented. A. Souter. 

PROVOKE.— ‘To provoke* is now ‘to try to call 
forth evil passions,’ but in AV it is used in the sense 
of inciting to any action, good or evil, as 2 Co 9* * Your 
zeal hath provoked very many.’ ‘Provocation,’ how- 
ever, always occurs in a bad sense. It is used in Ps 95* 
of the conduct of the children of Israel towards God in 
the wilderness. 

PSALMS.— 1. Title and place in Canon.— The Book 
of Psalms is a collection of sacred poems, in large part 
liturgical in character and intended to be sung. The 
book belongs to the Kethubim or ‘Writings,’ i.e. the 
third and last group of the Jewish Scriptures. The order 
of the Writings was much less fixed than the order of the 
Law and the Prophets, the other two groups of Scnptures ; 
but the Psalms in all cases come near the beginning of 
this group, and in the modern Hebrew printed Bibles, 
which follow the great majority of German MSS, they 
stand first. In placing the Psalms, together with the 
rest of the Writings, before the (‘Latter’) Prophets, the 
EV has followed the Greek version; but in the internal 
arrangement of the Writings, the English and Greek 
versions differ from one another. 

The title of this collection of poems is derived from the 
Greek version, in which the book is entitled in some MSS 
Psalmoiy in others PscUterion (in NT ‘Psalms,* and 
‘Book of Psalms,* Lk 20*® 244<, Ac I®®), psalmos in 
classical Greek signified the twanging of strings, and 
especially the musical sound produced by plucking the 
strings of a stringed instrument; as used here it means 
poems played to the music of (stringed) instrumenta 
The Greek word thus corresponds closely to the 
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mizmdr, of ;\hirh it is the tr in the title?, of individual 
Pialrns 7 . .')> 1 . The Jewish title for the whole book 
wa> * fioo\ of Prai-'es’: thi- refeired direetly to the 
.s.:!)ject-nu{!er ol the ijoeiii^, and le>s directly than the 
(iFM'k tale to their mu'^ical tharacter. Both titles 
takt^ nuo aceouiit tlie majont.* ol tlie poi ins rather than 
the whole, not all the Psalms were sumt to musical 
au'nmpjinirinuit, and not all ol them consist ot prai'^e 

The Psiilter < oiitain^, accordin'? to the division of the 
Hebrew te\'T.folio\\ed by E\ , loO poems, the Greek ver&ion 
cuntam^ loT, but the last of these is desenberi as ‘outbide 
the iiuinber.’ J'his number does not exactly correhpond 
with the lu nil ber of diffeinjnt poems. On the one hand, there 
are one or tw’o clear eases, and there may be others less 
clear, of a single Psalm havunt; been w rongly divided into two; 
thus Psalms 9 an<l 10 are shown bv the continuance of the 
acrostic 'cherne through the latter Psalm (ef. Acrostic, and 
see Expof itor, Sept . 1906, pp. 23o-2oii) to have once formed, 
as they still do m the Greek version, a single poem So 
Pss 42. 43 arc showm by the recurrence of the same refrain 
(42> 4;p; to be one poem. But the Greek version is 

scan'cly true to the ori«;inal in makmj? tw’O distinct Psalms 
out oi each of the Psalms numbered 1 IG and 147 respe< tively 
in t he Hebrew’ text and E\’. Probably m a larger number of 
cases, owing to an opposite fortune, two poems originally 
distinct have been joined together under a single number. 

clear in.stan(‘e of this kind is Ps lOS, which consists of two 
Psalmsorframnent.sof Psalms (viz. 005 -ia). Amongthe 
more generally suspected instances of the same kind are Pss 
19 (-W. 24 (=w. i-s-i-T-io) 27 (=w. 

and 06 A very much larger number of such 

instances are inferred byDr.Briggs in his Commentary (/C'C) 

The Psalter does not contain quite the whole of what 
survives of Jew’ish literature ot this type. A few psalms 
not included in the Psalter are found in other books see, 
e-g.t 1 S 2^'^^ Is 12. Hab 3. And w’e have another 

important, though much smaller, collection of psalms in the 
‘Psalms of Solomon’ written about b.c. 63. These, with 
such NT psalms as Lk are important as showing 

that the penod of psalm composition extended beyond the 
close of the OT. 

2. Origin and history.— (1) Reception into theCanon — 
The history of the Psalms and the Psalter is obscure; 
and many conclusions with regard to it rest, and for 
lack of other independent evidence must rest, on previous 
conclusions as to the origin and literary history of other 
Hebrew and Jew ish literature. Conclusive external evi- 
dence for the existence of the Psalter in its present extent 
does not carry us very far back beyond the close of the 
JewLsh Canon (see Canon of OT); but the mode of 
allusion to the Psalms in the NT renders it very unlikely 
that the book was still open to additions in the 1st cent. 

A. D.; and the fact that none of the ‘Psalms of Solomon* 
(see § 1, end) gamed admission, and that this collection 
by its title perhaps presupposes the canonical ‘ Psalms of 
David,* renders it probable that the Psalter was complete, 
and not open to further additions, some time before 

B. c. 63. Other evidence (cf. Hastings’ DB iv. 147), such 
as that derived from the substantial agreement of the 
Greek version with the Hebrew text, does not carry the 
proof for the existence of the Psalter m its present extent 
much further. The net result is that, if not impossible, 
.t is unsafe, to place the completion of the Psalter much 
below B.c. 100. 

(2) Previous Afsfory,— Behind that date lies a long 
history; for the Psalter represents the conclusion of a 
complex literary growth or development. We may note, 
first, two things that prove this general fact, that the 
Psalter is neither a simple edition of the poems of a single 
man or a single age, nor the first collection of its kind. 
(1) At the close of Ps 72 stand the words: ‘The prayers 
of David the son of Jesse are ended.* This is intelligible 
if the remark once closed an independent collection, and 
was taken over wnth the collection by the compiler of a 
larger work. But apart from some such hypothesis as 
this it is not intelligible; for the remark is not true of 
the Psalter as we have it; the prayers of David are 
not ended, other Psalms actually entitled ‘prayers’ 
and described as ‘of David’ are Pss 86 and 142; 
and several subsequent Psaims assigned to David are, 


without being so entitled, actually prayers. (2) The same 
P>alin IS repeated in different parts of the Psalter with 
slight textual or editorial variations, thus Ps 14==Ps 53; 
4()i3.i7=:7o, i08=57'’“-H605-i 2 The Psalter, then, 
w as composed by drawing on, and in some cases incor- 
porating, earlier collections of Psalms. 

Our next questions are How’ many collections earlier 
than the P&alter can be tracerl^ How far can the 
methods of the editor who drew on or combined these 
earlier collections be discerned? The first clue to the 
first question may be found m the titles referring to 
persons and their distribution, the more significant 
features of this distribution may be shown thus — 


1 . Pss 1-2 are without title. 

2. Pss 3-41 are all entitled ‘of David,’ except Ps 10, 
which is a continuation of Ps 9 (see above), and Ps 33. 

3 . Pss 42-49 are all entitled ‘of the sons of Korah,’ 
except Ps 43, which is a continuation of Ps 42 (see above). 

4 . Ps 50 IS entitled ‘of Asaph ’ 

6 . Pss 51-72 are all entitled ‘ of David,’ except Pss 66. 67. 
71. 72. 

6 . Pss 73-83 are all entitled ‘of Asaph.* 

7 . Of Pss 84-89, four (Pss 84. 85. 87. 88) are entitled * of 
the sons of Korah,’ one (Ps 86) ‘of David,’ and one (Ps 69) 


01 ililUa,!!. 

8. Pss 120-134 are all entitled ‘Songs (so rather than ‘A 
song* RV) of Ascent.’ 

The remaining 46 Psalms (90-119, 135-150) are either 
■without title, or the titles are not the same in any consider- 
able number of consecutive Psalms (but note 108-110 and 
138-145 entitled ‘of Da-vid’). 


Now, if it stood by itself, the statement at the close of 
Ps 72 could be explained by a single process — the in- 
corporation of a previous collection consisting of Pss 
1-72 by an editor who added these to Pss 73-150 derived 
from other sources. But within Pss 1-72 we have two 
occurrences of the same Psalm (Ps 14«Ps 53), which in 
itself indicates that in Pss 1-72 at least two hymn-books 
are combined. Again, Ps 53 differs from Ps 14 by the 
entire absence from it of the name ‘Jahweh’ and the 
use in four places of the name * God,* where Ps 14 uses 
•Jahweh* (EV ‘the Lord*). So also in Ps70*=Ps 
4013-17 ‘Jahweh’ is twice retained, but thrice it is 
replaced by ‘God,* But the editorial activity thus 
implied proves on examination to have affected the 
entire group of Pss 42-83; for the difference m the use 
of the names ‘Jahweh’ and ‘God’ between Pss 1-41 
and Pss 42-83 is remarkable: in Pss 1-41 ‘Jahweh’ 
occurs 272 times, ‘God’ (absolutely) 15 times; in 
Pss 42-83 ‘Jahweh’ 43 times, but ‘God’ 200 times 
(see Driver, LOT^ 371). Now this Elohistic Psalter, as 
Pss 42-83 are termed on account of the marked prefer- 
ence which is shown in them for the term EloMm = ‘ God,* 
is one of the earlier collections embodied in our Psalter; 
but it is itself in turn derived from different sources; 
for it includes the group of David’s Psalms which closes 
with the statement that the Prayers of David are ended — 
a statement which, though not true of the whole Psalter, 
is true of this earlier Psalter, for between Pss 73-83 no 
prayer of David occurs. It also includes Psalms ‘of 
the sons of Korah’ and ‘of Asaph.’ Very possibly 
this Elohistic Psalter has not reached us in its original 
condition, for (1) the untitled Psalms may have been 
subsequently inserted; and (2) the Psalms entitled 
•of Asaph’ may have once stood all together; at 
present Ps 50 stands isolated from the rest (Pss 73-83). 

In addition to the occurrences of Psalms in two 


recensions and the occurrence of similar titles or groups, 
another feature points to earlier independent books of 
Psalms: this is the occurrence of a doxology or suitable 
concluding formula at certain points in the Psalter, 
viz. 41» at the end of the first group of Psalms entitled 
•of David’; 72 i 8 . 19 immediately before the statement 
that the Prayers of David are ended; and 89®*. See 
also 106®« and 150, which last Psalm in its entirety may 
be taken as an enlarged doxology at the dose of the 
completed Psalter. The doxologies at the end of 
Pss 41 and 72 occur at points which we have already 
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found reason for regarding as the close of collections; 
that at 89^2, however, occurs not at the close of the 
Elohistic Psalms, but six Psalms later. Now five of these 
SIX Psalins are drawn from the same sources as supplied 
the Elohistic editor, viz. from the ‘prayers of David’ 
(Ps 86) and the book ‘of the sons of Korah.* In Pss 
42-89 we not improbably have the original Elohistic 
Psalter ^ (Pss 42-83), enlarged by the addition of an 
appendix (Pss 84-89), in which the name ‘ Jahweh’ was 
left unchanged, and consequently the form ‘Elohim’ 
ceases to predominate. 

From the evidence thus far considered or suggested 
(it cannot here be given in greater detail), we may infer 
some such stages as these in the history of the Psalms 
before the completion of the Psalter: — 

1. Compilation of a book entitled ‘of David’ and in- 
cluding Pss 3-41 (except the untitled Ps 33). 

2. Compilation of a second hymn-book entitled ‘of 
David’ (Pss 51-72, with exceptions). 

3. Compilation of a book entitled ‘of Asaph’ (Asaph 
being the name of a guild of singers, Ezr 2^^. 

4. Compilation of a book entitled ‘of the sons of Korah’ 
(also probably a guild of singers; cf. 2 Ch 201®). 

6. Compilation of ‘the Elohistic Psalter’ out of Psalms 
derived from 2. 3. 4 by an editor who generally substituted 
‘Elohim’ (‘God’) for ‘Jahweh’ (EV ‘the Lord’) 

6. Enlargement of 6 by the addition of Pss 84-89. 

7. Compilation of a book entitled ‘Songs of the Ascents.’ 

Can we detect the existence of other earlier Psalters? 

So far we have taken account mainly of titles of one type 
only and of titles which occur in groups. Dr. Briggs 
carries the argument from titles to the existence of 
collections of Psalms further. He infers that there was 
a collection of Michtams or chosen pieces, whence Pss 16. 
56-60 and Is 38®-2o were drawn; another collection of 
Maschils or meditations, whence Pss 32. 42-45. 52-55. 
74. 78. 88. 89. 142 were derived; another collection of 
Psalms proper, of poems set to music, whence the 57 
Psalms described m the titles as Mizmor (EV ‘psalm’) 
were derived; and yet another collection which bore 
the name of the musical director or choir master (EV 
‘the chief musician’), whence the 55 Psalms so entitled 
were derived. If this be the case, then the composite 
titles enable us to see that many Psalms stood successively 
in two or three collections before they obtained their 
place in the completed Psalter; e.g, Ps 19 — entitled 
‘of (or belonging to) the chief musician, a I^salm, 
of (or belonging to) David’ — ^had previously been 
included in three distinct collections; and so also Ps 44 — 
entitled ‘of the chief musician, of the sons of Korah, 
Maschil.’ Perhaps the strongest case for these further 
collections is that of the chief musician’s Psalter; in 
any case, the English reader must be warned that 
the preposition prefixed to the ‘chief musician’ is the 
same as that prefixed to ‘David’ or ‘Asaph’ or ‘the 
sons of Korah,* though in the first case RV rendem ‘for’ 
and in the latter cases ‘of.* Consequently, since in 
many cases it is impossible, owing to intervening words 
{e,g. in Pss 12. 45), to interpret such a combination as ‘of 
the chief musician, of David,’ ‘of the chief musician, of 
the sons of Korah* of joird authorship, we must see in 
them either confiicting ascriptions of authorship placed 
side by side, or, far more probably, as just suggested, 
the titles of collections of Psalms or hymn-books to 
which they had previously belonged. It is then highly 
probable that in the first instance such titles as ‘of 
David/ ‘of Asaph/ ‘of the sons of Korah/ were 
neither intended nor understood to name the author of 
the Psalm in question. But if this was so, we can also see 
that before the final stage in the growth of the Psalter 
they were misunderstood; for the title ‘of David* 
clearly implied authorship to the author (s) of the longer 
titles in Pss 7 and 8: it is scarcely less clear that the title 
implied authorship to the authors of other titles that 
suggest an historical setting (see, e,g.f Pss 3. 57). 

Titles of the Psahns.— Inasmuch as the terms occurring 
in the titles to the Psalms are not explained elsewhere in 
l^etionaiy, it will be convenient to give here bnef not^ 


on those which have not already beea discussed. It may 
be .said in general that great obscurity enshrouds the subject, 
and that, in spite of the many ingenious speculations to 
which the terms in question have given nse, it is hazardous 
to base, on any particular theories of interpretation, far- 
reaching conclusions. \V ith few exceptions the titles of the 
latter part of the Psalter (Pss 90-150) are free from these 
terras. 

Apparently we have in the titles not only notes indicating 
the source whence the Psalm was derived (see above), but 
also in some cases notes defining the character of the Psalm 
(see below, Nos. 12 and 13 and t?] No, 18), or some circum- 
stances of Its use. Thus Ps 92 was to be used on the Sabbath, 
Ps 30 at the Feast of the Dedication (1 Mac 4^, Jn 10^2), 
celebrated from the time of the Maccabees onward; and Ps 
100 on the occasion of offering thank-offenng; so also 
‘to bring to remembrance’ (EV) in Pss 38 and 70 may 
rather mean ‘at the time of making the offenng called 
azkarak* (RV‘memorial,’e.ff.Nu5“);seealsoNo.6 (below). 
This type of note is more frequent in the LXX, which assigns 
Ps 24 for the use of the first day of the week, Ps 48 for the 
second, Ps 94 for the third, Ps 93 for the day before the 
Sabbath. Other titles, it is supposed, name, by the opening 
words of songs sung to it or otherwise, the tune to which 
thePsalm w’as to be sung(see hash-shahar,Al-tashheth, 
J onath-elem-rehokim, Shoshannim; see below), or the instru- 
ments which were to accompany the singing of the Psalm 
(? Nehilotht Neginoih). 

For ease of reference we give the terms in alphabetic 
order. 

1. Aijeleth hash-shahar (Ps 22) is a transliteration of Heb. 
words which mean ‘the hind of the morning’; the Heb. 
consonants might equally w’ell mean ‘the help of the morn- 
ing.’ These words are preceded by the Heb preposition 
‘oZ, which, among many others, has the meanmg ‘in accord- 
ance with,’and here and in other similar titles not improbably 
means ‘set to’ (AV). The whole note, then, may mean 
that the Psalm was to be sung to the tune to which the song 
beginning ‘the hind (or ‘the help’) of the morning’ had 
been accustomed to be sun^. The renderings ‘ upon Aijeleth 
Shahar ’ (AV) and ‘ concerning Aijeleth hash-shanar’ are also 
legitimate, but less probable, with this title cf . below Nos. 
3> 7» 9» 10» 14, 19 (not all equally probable instances). 

2. Aiamoth(Ps46). This term and Sheminifh (Pss 6. 12) 

must be treated together. They are preceded by the same 
preposition ‘oZ discussed under No. 1, and accordingly RV 
renders ‘ set to the Sheminith,’ etc. But it is hardly likely, 
in view of 1 Ch that these terms are names of tunes, 

though they obviously have some reference to the music. 
The usual meaning of sheminith in Heb. is ‘eighth,’ of 
^alamoth ‘young women’; so that the titles run ‘upon’ or 
‘according to’ or ‘set to the eighth’ or ‘the maidens.* 
‘The maidens,’ it is conjectured, means ‘the voices of 
maidens,’ and that, it is further conjectured, stands for 
‘the falsetto voice of males’; so that tne whole phrase ‘set 
to the maidens’ would mean ‘to be sung wita soprano 
voices.’ Thence, it is inferred, ‘set to the eighth’ means 
‘sun^ with the bass voice.’ All this, though it has found 
considerable acceptance and has sometimes been stated 
with little or no qualification, possesses no more than the 
value of an unvenfied and perhaps unverifiable guess. 

3. Al-tashheth (Pss 67. 58. 59. 76) . The words mean ‘ de- 
stroy not,’ and may be the beginning of a vintage song cited 
in Is 658 ‘Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.’ Then the 
note presumably directs that the Psalins shall be sung to 
the tune of this song (cf. No. 1). But the omission of the 
preposition ‘oZ used in similar cases is suspicious. 

4. The Chief Musician. See preced. column. 

6. ‘Ascents’ (RV; ‘degrees’ AV), asong of (Pss 126-134). 
The Heb. may also be the plural of a compound expres- 
sion, and mean ‘Songs of Ascent.’ In the latter case the 
title of the whole collection has been prefixed to each Psalm 
(see above). ‘Songs of Ascent’ might mean ‘Songs of the 
Ascent’ (df. Ezr 7®), from Babylon, but more probably 
‘Songs of the Ascent’ to Jerusalem on the occasion of the 
great yearly festivals. On the supposition that the meaning 
is ‘A song of Ascents’ (pi.), the phrase has been explained 
with reference to the 16 ascents’ or ‘steps’ (such is the 
meaning of the Heb. word in Ex 202®, 1 K lO^^n, that led 
from the Women’s Court to that of the men in the Temple 
area; it has been inferred that one of each of these 15 Psalms 
was sung on each of the 15 steps. Other ingenious but im- 

robable suggestions have been offered (cf., most lajfcely, 

. W. Thirtle, Old Testament Problems). 

6. Dedication of the House^i.e. the Temple (Ps 30). See 
above and art. Dedication [Feast op the]. 

7, Gittiih (Pss 8. 81. 84). The word is the fern, of the 
adj. derived from Galh. In the three titles it is preceded by 
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the prep. *nl fsee under Xo. 1), and the phrase has been 
supposed to mean that the Psalm was to be sung to the 
aecorapaniment of the Gittite instrument (ef. Nos 16 and 
? 16 a whatever that may have been, or to the Gittite tune 
(cf. No. 1). If the word was onginally pronounced ‘Git- 
toth' (pi. of ffath, *a wine-press'), the note may direct that 
the Psalms were to be sung to some vintage melody (cf. 
Xo. 3). 

8. Higgaion. — The word thus transliterated in 9** (RV) 
is trandnted in 92- ‘a solemn sound’ (IIV), 'murmuring 
sound’ (Driver), and m 19** ‘meditation.’ In 9*® it seems 
to be a muMc-al note, 

9. Jeduthun. — On the analogy of ‘of David,’ etc. (see 
above), the title in Ps 39 should run ‘of the sons of Korah, 
of Jeduthun,' In Pss 62 77 the preposition prefixed to the 
term is *al (cf. No. 1;, and by analogy Jeduthun nught be 
the name of a tune or an instrument. But this is very 
uncertain; see art. Jr.nrTHUN'. 

10» Jonath-elem-rehokim (Ps 56). The Heb. conso- 
nants are most naturally translated ‘ the dove of the distant 
terebinths’; less probably, but as the tradition embodied in 
the vocalized Heb te.xt suggests, ‘the dove of the silence 
of them that are distant.’ The note is to be explained as 
Xo. 1. 

11. Mahalath{Ps53),HahaIathLeannoth fPs 88). The 
words are very ambiguous and obscure, but the fact that m 
both Psalms the prep, ‘u/ precedes, relates thesenotes to the 
gioup of which No. 1 is typical. 

12. Maschil fP.sh 32. 42-45. 52-55. 74-78. 88. 89. 142). 
The term describes the characterof the poem, but whether 
us precise meaning is *a meditation’ (Briggs) or ‘a cun- 
ning Psalm* (Kirkpatrick), or something else, cannot be 
determined with certainty. See also p. 771-*. 

13. Michtam (Pi-s 16. 56-60. aUo perhaps in the original 
text of Ii> SS'-* tis a term like the last, but of still more uncertain 
meaning. The Rabbinical interpretation — a golden (pom) 
— though adopted by Briggs, is quite unconvincing. 

14. Muth-lahben (Ps 9). The Heb. consonants may 

mean ‘Death whitens,’ and this may have been the com- 
mencement of a song which gave a name to a tune; cf . No. 1. 
But it is not unreasonable to suspect the te-xt, as many have 
done. . . , 

16. Neginoth (AV in Pss 4. 6. 54. 55. 67. 76) and Neginah 
(Pa 61). The words thus, in excess of caution, transhterated 
by AV, are correctly translated by RV ‘stringed instru- 
ments’ (Ps 61 ‘song ), and so even by AV in Hab 

16. Nehiloth ( Ps 5) , often supposed to mean ‘ wmd instru- 
ments ’ ( cf . No. 16). But this is ouite doubtful. Uncertain, 
too, is the view that the word indicates a tune; the preposi- 
tion ('«Z) that precedes is not the same as that which generally 
introduces iivnat appear to be names of tunes elsewhere (cf. 
No.l). butef No 19. 

17* Sheminith. See No. 2. 

18. Shiggaion (Ps 7). The pi. of this word (Shigionoth) 
occurs in Hab 3*. possibly by error for iVmnofh (cf. No 15), 
which perhaps stood in the text from wmch the Greek ver- 
sion was made. The root from which the word is derived 
means * to go astray’ or ‘toreel’ (as, e,g„ from drunkenness). 
Hence, since Ewald, many have conjectured that Shiggawn 
means ‘a wild, passionate song, with rapid changes of 
rhythm’ (Oxf, Lex.). The meaning really remains entirely 
uncertain. 

19. Shoshannim (Pss 45. 69) , Shushan-eduth (Ps 60) , and 
Shoshannlm-eduth fPs SO) appear to be different ways of 
citing the same song to the tune of which these Psalms 
were to be sung. The pr^osition used before these wor<k 
is *al (cf. No.l), exceptmPsSO.whereitis'slj which insome 
cases is used interchangeablv with ‘al. It is curious that 
Psalms so different as 45 ana 69 should be set to the same 
tune. Ps 80 cites the first two words of the poem, ‘ (Like) 
Jilies (or rather anemones) is the Testimony (or Law)*; 
Pss 45. 69 the first word only; -and Ps 60 apparently was 
variant, ‘ (Like) a lily’ (singular for plural), etc. 


3. Bates of the various collections. — Is it possible to 
determine the dates at which any of these collections of 
Psalms were made? Obviously they are earlier than the 
completion of the Psalter, i.e. than about b.c. 100 (see 
above); obviously also the collections were later than the 
latest Psalm which they originally contained. One or 
more Psalms in all the collections show more or less 
generally admitted signs of being post-exilic. The 
various collections therefore which we have in the 
Psalter were compiled between the 6th and the 2nd 
centuries b.c. By arguments which cannot here be 
reproduced, Robertson Smith (0TJC ch. vii.) reached 
the following conclusions in detail. The first Davidic 


collection (Pss 3-41) was compiled about the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah; the second Davidic collection 
(Pss 57-72) in the 4th cent ; the Asaphite (Pss 50 73-83) 
and Korahite (Pss 42-49) collections between b.c. 430 
and 330. Dr Briggs places tlie Koraliitic and Asaphite 
collections somewhat later — after b r 332; the Elohistic 
Psalter (Pss 42-83) and the chief musician’s collection 
m the 3rd cent, b c. But whatever the value of these 
detailed conclusions, which arc not all very secure, one 
general fact of much impoitance already stands out: 
the period between the Exile and the 1st cent b.c was 
marked by much activity m the collection and editing 
of Psalms; and this, apart from the dates of individual 
Psalms, IS significant for the part played by the Psalms m 
the leligious life of the post-exilic community. 

4. Dates of individual Psalms. — From the collections 
we pass to the difficult and much discussed question 
of the dates of the individual Psalms. All that will be 
possible here is to point out certain general lines of 
evidence, w’lth one or two illustrations in detail. 
the detailed conclusions with reference to the collections 
are sound, a mimmuni date is fixed for many Psalms: 
eg. Pss 3-41 (except the untitled Ps 33) are not 
later than about the time of Ezra and Nehemiah; 
Pss 42-49 and 50 73 and 83 not later (on Robertson 
Smith’s theory) than b.c. 330, and so on. The collec- 
tions are indeed post-exilic, but in itself that need not 
prevent even the w’hole ot the Psalms being pre-exilic: 
the collections might be post-exilic hymn-books composed 
entirely of ancient hymns. As a matter of fact, not 
all the Psalms are pre-exilic; many of the individual 
Psalms are somewhat clearly of post-exilic origin; 
indeed, there is a fairly general consensus of opinion 
that the majority, a considerable body of opinion that 
the great majority, of the Psalms are post-exilic. Signs 
of exilic or post-exilic origin are: (1) Allusions to the 
Exile or the desolation of Zion, as a present or past 
fact, as the case may be: see e.g. 51*®^- 89^^'“ 1021® 
106**^ 107®^- 126^ 137^ 1472. The profanation of the 
Temple by the heathen alluded to in Pss 74-79 may 
refer rather to the events of Maccabsean times (b.c. 165) 
than to 586. (2) Other allusions to social and political 
conditions, such as the frequent division of the Jews 
into religious parties, with the use of terms like ‘the 
poor,’ ‘the pious’ (Chasidim) as party names; but 
this and other such allusions are differently interpreted 
and weighed by different scholars. (3) Language such 
as that of, e.g., Pss 116. 139; style and language in 
many other Psalms is less conclusive though (granted 
certam previous conclusions) not without weight. (4) 
Dependence upon exilic and post-exilic writings: eg. 
Pss 93. 96-100 almost certainly, and Ps 57 most probably, 
imply familiarity on the part of the writer with much of 
Is 40-66. (5) The presence of certain religious ideas which 
were not developed till late in the history of Israel’s 
religion. There is much variety of judgment as to the 
number of Psalms and the particular Psalms shown by 
these criteria to be late, but, as previously stated, it is ad- 
mittedly large. Strictly speaking, indeed, these criteria 
determine the date of those sections only to which they 
apply, not necessarily that of the entire Psalm; and if 
it can be shown that the obviously post-exilic sections in 
any particular Psalm are interpolations, the rest of the 
Psalm may be (but, of course, by no means necessarily 
is) pre-exilic. Dr. Briggs in his Commentary has carried 
the hypothesis of interpolation far, using as his test 
certain theories of metre and strophe. 

What, then, are the positive criteria for pre-exilic Psalms 
or pre-exilic elements in Psalms which may show in 
parts obvious signs of post-exilic origin? Failing such 
criteria, the Psalms cannot be shown to be considerably 
earlier than the post-exilic collections in which they have 
come down to us. The criterion of pre-exilic date most 
relied on is an allusion to the king; from the fall of Judah 
in B.c. 586 down to b.c. 105, when Aristobulus i. assumed 
the title of king, there was no native king of Judah. 
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iNow, since in. e.g., Pss 20. 21 the allusion to the king Psalter, the most important problem still remains to be 
cannot satisfactorily be explained of a foreign monarch, solved, viz which Psalms m particular are David’s? It 
and these Psalms cannot be thrown as late as b c. 105, will be found on an examination that the positive reasons 
It appears to follow that they originated before 588 assigned for regarding any particular Psalm as David’s 
Other Psalms alluding to a king who cannot well be a are inconclusive, they often amount to nothing more 
foreigner, or have lived so late as b.c. 105, are Pss 2, than an argument that there is nothing in such and 
18 28. 45 61. 63. 72. Yet there still remains a question such Psalms which forbids us to ascribe them to David, 
of interpretation; Is the king in these Psalms an actual There are some Psalms which in whole or in part may 
contemporary individual, or the Messianic king whether not be incompatible with what we know of David’s life, 
regarded as an indmdual or as the royal people of Israel but the allusions are too general to enable us to deny 
(cf. JQR, 1895, p. 60S ff )? If the latter interpretation that they are equally applicable to many other lives, 
is correct (as e.g., in the case of Ps 2 at least, it probably The Psalm which is most generally claimed for David 
is), the value of the allusion as a criterion of pre-exilic by those who go beyond the general argument and 
date vanishes; for a reference to a king who is not a specify particular Psalms as his, is Ps 18, but many 
person of history but an ideal conception is not less who hold this to be in the main David’s feel compelled 
probable in a post-exilic than in a pre-exilic poem, to treat vv 20-27 as later. An external argument in 
Further, a purely proverbial allusion to the king, such favour of the Davidic authorship of this Psalm has often 
as occurs in Ps 33i®, furnishes no valid criterion for been sought in the fact that it appears in 2 S 22 as well 
pre-exilic origin, nor does an allusion to kings in the as in the Psalter; but the argument is of little value; 
plural (e.g Ps 119^® 148i0. it carries us back, indeed, beyond the evidence of the 

If, as the previous remarks should have suggested, it Psalm-titles, but the Books of Samuel were composed 
is in most cases only possible to determine whether a long after David’s time, and 2 S 22 occurs in a section 
Psalm is pre-exilic or post-exilic on evidence somewhat (2 S 21-24) which shows signs that entitle us to conclude 
widely applicable, and in many cases impossible to that it was inserted after the mam work was complete, 
determine even this quite decisively, it should be clear We may safely conclude thus; There are Psalms in 

that the attempt to fix the authorship or dates of Psalms the Psalter of w^hich, if we may remove certain parts as 

very precisely must generally prove fruitless. Are there later interpolations, a residuum remains of which it 
any that can be referred, even with great probability, to would be unjustifiable to assert that it was not written 
a particular occasion as that of their origin, or to a par- by David. 

ticular writer? The mere fact that a Psalm may appear to 6 . Character of the contents : the * I ' of the Psalms. — 

us suitable to a particular occasion, as, eg,, Fs 46 to the But if we cannot determine the authors of the Psalms, 

deliverance from Sennacherib in 701, does not necessarily or the particular occasions out of which they sprang, 

prove that it even refers to it, still less that it was written we may yet ask, and ought to ask. What type of persons 
at the time; the question arises, Is the occasion in question wrote them, what type of experiences do they embody, 
the only one to which the terms of the Psalm are with w'hat type of subject do they deal? In order to 

applicable, or are those terms sufiiciently specific to answer these questions, it w^ill be necessary to discuss 

render it improbable that the Psalm might have fitted briefly an important principle of interpretation, 
other occasions unknown to us, or but partially known? A considerable proportion of the Psalms describe, 
Thus Pss 44. 74. 79. 118 presuppose conditions which from the writers standpoint, the experiences or aspira- 

resembie what is known of the period of the Maccabiean tions or the religious faith of the nation or of the religious 

revolt (cf. 1 Maccabees), more closely than what is known commumty—whether this community be co-extensive 

of any other period, and on that ground they have been with the nation or a group or party within it. The 

assigned by many to the Maccabaean period, the question Psalms which most obviously belong to this class are 

is, Are the descriptions so specific that they might not those m which the pronoun of the first person plural is 

also correspond to the conditions of the middle of the used. These are some 27 in number (see Pss 21. 33. 46. 

4th cent. B.c. (to which other scholars have referred 47. 48. 50. 60 [both vv.i-* and 5-i2=i08®-i®] 65. [m v.»»- 

Pss 44. 74. 79) if we were equally well informed with Vulg. and LXX read ‘us’ for ‘me’] 67. 79. 80, 
regard to these? 81. 90. 95. 98. 99. 100. 105. 113. 115, 117. 124. 126. 132. 

6 Thequestionof Davidic Psalms.— The question of 136. 144. 147). In another group of 25 Psalms (viz. 
authorship retains an interest only with reference to Pss 8. 17. 22. 40. 44. 59. 62. 66. 68. 71. 74 75. 78. 84. 

David. The theory that David was the author of 85. 89. 94. 103. 106. 116 118. 122. 135. 137. 141) the 

Psalms can be traced back as far as the time (not to be personal pronoun is sometimes in the first singular, 

dated very precisely, but centuries at least after David’s sometimes in the first plural; this interchange is not 

time) when the historical notes were added in certain perhaps to be always accounted for in the same way; 

Psalms to the title 'of David’ (see above). Whether but in some of these Psalms it is obviously the main 

itgoesbackfurther (except m the case of Ps 18=2 8 22; purpose of the writer to describe the experiences of 

see below) to the time of the origin of the collection the nation (cf. e.g., Pss 44. 74. 78). Another group 

entitled ‘of David’ is less clear, for it is by no means of Psalms not so easily defined as the two preceding, but 
certain that the similar title ‘of the chief musician’ including some 22 Psalms at least (Pss 1. 12. 14. (=53) 

referred to authorship (see above). Still, we may consider 15. 19i-« 24, 29. 34. 72. 76. 82. 93. 96. 97. 107. 112, 114. 

the argument which, based on the assumption that it 125. 127. 133. 134. 148. 149. 150), are as little limited 

did. is to the effect that if so many Psalms (as 73 in to individual experience as the first; they are, for 

the Hebrew text, more in the Greek text, and all in later example, calls to praise God for His goodness, or de- 

Jewish tradition) were attributed to David, some scnptions of the character which is pleasing to God. 

must actually be his, though many so entitled are The remainder of the Psalms, about (yet barely) half the 

demonstrably and admittedly not. In a word, where whole number, appear superficially, in contrast to the 

there is much smoke, there must have been some fire, foregoing, to describe the experiences or aspirations 

The argument at best does not seem to justify more of some individual. They are written in the first person 

than a strong probability that David wrote psalms; singular,' ButinonePsalm.owingtoitspeculiarstruc- 

and possibly the fact that David was a famous poet, even ture, the Psalmist supplies the interpretation of the 

though all his poems more nearly resembled 2 S pronoun of first singular, and in this case the singular 

than the Psalms, coupled with his fame as a zealous pronoun refers, not to an individual, but to the nation 

worshipper of Jahweh, may be the extent of the historical (see Ps 1291). The personification of the nation as an 
fact underlying the late traditions. But even granted individual which underlies this usage occurs often in 
that the evidence were strong enough to justify the Hebrew literature (see Servaj^t of the Lord, § 6). 
statement that some Psalms of David are preserved in the How far does it extend in the Psalter? Is the much 
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of other P^alm*? written in the first 
rMT'-on :tii iriflivitjtial, or, Ii!’*' tlie imu'h utfli<*te<J subject 
of P*? lUO, i'^ra»^3? For rist.iiM**, doi's the autlior of 
the words, ‘Thou wilt not ahamion my soul to Sheol, 
nor Slitter thy holy one to “ce corruption’ (Ps 
^xpre.ss the conviction ihat he himself will never see 
death I'for it i-> this ami not resurrection that the words 
imply/, or that Israel will never cease to be? Does the 
autiior of Ps 51 nuke confession of purely personal sms 
fvv.J , and look forward as an indiv idual to a missionary 
career (v.'-^;, or, like the authors of La Is 637- 

64^% does he, identify ini< himself with his people, make 
confe'^'.ioii of national sms? It is impossible either 
to discuss this fully here, or to attempt to determine 
how far the use of ' I' =- Israel extends beyond Ps 129. 
One other feature of the Psalms which superficially 
ar»p**ar to describe the experiences of the individual 
may be noted, many of them break off into perfectly 
obvious prayers for the nation {eg Ps 25- 2S'>), or into 
appeals to the community as a whole to participate 
in the writer’s experience or aspirations (cf. ejj. Ps 
32“ ). These d**partures from the apparently 
individual tenor of the rest of the Psalm are sometimes 
treated as plosses, and they may be such. Not all of 
these Psalms need have the same orifnn. some may 
have been onifinally written as national confessions, 
some, onsrinally of a more exclusiv ely individual character, 
may have been fitted lor use by the community, by the 
addition of liturgical verses and the elimination of 
what was too limited to be of general applicability. 

Summary . — The conclusion to be drawn even from 
this brief survey of the origin of the Psalter and the 
character of the Psalms may be stated thus —The 
Psalms as we have received them are sacred poems that 
reflect more or less clearly the conditions of the post- 
exilic Jewish community and express its v arying religious 
feelings and aspirations, m origin some of these Psalms 
may go back to the pre-exilic period, some may 
originally hav’e sprung out of circumstances peculiar to 
an individual; but m consequence of editing by the 
successive compilers of the post-exiIic hymn-books 
through which the Psalms have come down to us, most of 
the peculiarly pre-exilic or individual characteristics 
which may have distinguished them originally have 
been largely obliterated. 

7, Religious value and influence of the Psalter.— 
Probably no book of the OT has exercised a more pro- 
found and extensive influence over succeeding ages 
than the Psalms, Among the Jews, indeed, the Law 
has received a more persistent and greater attention; 
but the place of the Psalms in the history of the Christian 
Church and in Christian experience is typified by the 
frequency with w’hich they are quoted m the NT. 
To trace this influence, or to illustrate it as Mr. 
Prothero has so excellently done in his v'olume entitled 
The Psalms in Human Life, falls outside the scope of 
this article. All that can be attempted, and even 
that but very inadequately, is to indicate some of the 
leading religious ideas, some of the striking religious 
qualities of the Psalms. And in doing this it is necessary 
to emphasize clearly the fact that such ideas and 
qualities are by no means common to all the 150 or 
more poems which w^ere written by an indefinite number 
of writers, and were gathered together in our Psalter. 
What alone is aimed at here is to draw attention to some 
of the qualities that are at least frequently present, and 
some of the ideas which frequently or strikingly appear 
— to the ideas and qualities which have in large measure 
been the cause of the great and persistent influence which 
the Psalms have exercised. 

(1) The Psalms occupy a peculiar position in the OT 
literature in consequence of their character. The Law 
codifies the customs of Israel which had received the 
approval of Jahweh: the Historical Narratives relate 
Jahweh’s dealings with Israel, the Prophets deliver 
Jahweh's message to Israel, and in the Psalms Israel 


replies These distinctions are of course broadly drawn, 
and we may find, for example, in Jeremiah (c g 20^^ ) 
‘ r*ontentions ’ with Jahweh that may besomew hat closely 
paralleled in the Psalms, or, again, the facts that faced 
the author of the Book of Job are discussed, for example, 
111 Pss 37 49 73, though more briefly, and in the case of 
P'^s 37 and 49 less penetratingly. Yet it is true that 
m the mam the Psalter contains the prayers and praises 
of Israel, and that they have become classical and 
stimulating examples for later generations. 

(2) But if in the Psalms Israel speaks to God, it 
speaks as one who has been taught by the Prophets. 
The Prophets stood alone, or supported by but a small 
company of disciples, addressing a deaf or gainsaying 
nation; the Psalmists identify themselves either wuth 
their wdiole people or at least with a numerous, if op- 
pressed, community. The Prophets upbraid the people 
with forgetting Jahweh, with forsaking Him for other 
gods, the Psalmists find difficulty in accounting for the 
calamities that have come upon their nation, which 
has not forgotten God, but suffers for its v^ery loyalty 
to Him (e g. Ps 44=° [render ‘ If w'e had forgotten,’ etc.]). 
The prophet of the Exile endeavours to awaken Israel 
to its destiny as a missionary nation (Is 40-55; cf, art. 
SERV.VNT OP THE Lobd), the Israel of many of the 
Psalms has accepted the r61e (e.g 47. 51. 100). But a 
full discussion of the manifold influence of the Prophets 
on the Psalmists is impossible here. 

(3) We turn now to the Psalmists’ belief in God: and 
here it must suffice to draw attention to two features— 
the breadth of the conception, and the intensity of the 
consciousness, of God. The early belief of Israel that 
other gods besides Jahweh existed has left traces in the 
Psalter, but is probably nowhere present as a living 
belief. Some of the Psalmists use phrases that origi- 
nally sprang from a belief in other gods (e g. 77“ 95®), 
but the mere use of such phrases proves nothing as to 
the actual belief of a later generation that may continue 
to employ them, we continue to use them ourselves; 
and often the Psalmists refer to other gods only in order 
to emphasize Jahvveh’s supremacy (89®*® 964), or to 
imitate the arguments with which the Deutero-Isaiah 
had ridiculed the gods of the nations out of existence 
(e.g. 115. 135). A deeper effect of the earlier belief 
may probably be seen in wffiat is in, any case a con- 
spicuous and permanently influential feature of the 
Psalms — the intimacy of the consciousness of God. 
In Israel the monotheistic idea sprang, not from an 
abstraction of what was common to many gods previ- 
ously or still worshipped, but from the expansion of 
the thought of the same one God whom alone Israel had 
previously worshipped. While Israel believed the gods 
of other nations to be real beings set over against Jahweh, 
it was natural for them to feel a peculiarly close relation 
to Jahweh, to look upon Him as their possession; the 
belief in other gods perished, the sense of Jahweh as a 
close and intimate Personality survived; and not a little 
of the enduring power of the Psalms is due to the vivid 
apprehension of God that resulted. Jahweh is the 
•living God’ as opposed to the unrealities that have 
been taken by other peoples as gods. Supreme in 
Nature (Pss 8, 104. 93) as in History (and such He is to 
many at least of the Psalmists), Jahweh nevertheless 
remembers and visits man (Ps 8); He abides though 
all else perishes (e.g. Pss 46. 102), and to those who possess 
Him all else sinks into insignificance (Ps 73 ^ ). 

At times, indeed, this sense of possessing Jahweh 
obscures for the Psalmists the full meaning of Jahweh 
as the one and only God of the whole world and of all 
mankind. Not all the imprecatory Psalms, as they are 
termed, show a sense of the universality of Jahweh’s 
relations. But in others the universal note rings clear 
(see, e.g., Pss 47. 65. 67. 100). 

(4) This brings us to another feature of the Psalms 
which has contributed to the influence exercised by 
them — the hope that is in them, their Messianic outlook. 
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They look beyond the present which for the writers is 
often full of oppression and affliction, to a future which 
is sometimes described with some fulness (e g Ps 72), 
but IS often merely suggested by the call on God to 
arise, to awake, to reveal Himself, or by some other brief 
but pregnant phrase. We cannot here discuss how far 
the Psalms anticipate a particular Messianic ? ndmdwaZ; 
it must suffice to say that the original sense of many 
passages has been obscured by specific applications to 
the life of Christ — applications which in some instance's 
have been built on a very questionable Hebrew text 
or an illegitimate translation, and that in some Psalms 
{eg. Ps 2) the Messiah’ is perhaps rather the nation 
of Israel, supreme among the nations of the world (cf. 
Dn 7), than an individual ruler or deliverer, whether of 
Israel or of the world. But where fuller expression is given 
to the hope, it often takes the form of the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God, without reference to 
any other king than God Himself; the overruling thought 
is of the manifestation of His supreme sovereignty and 
the consequent promotion of righteousness and equity 
among all people (so pre-eminently Pss 96-100) Even 
in the broadest form of this thought, it is true that 
Israel occupies a central position and Zion is to become 
for the whole world what it has long been for Israel — 
the centre of religion, the place where Jahweh will be 
worshipped (cf esp. Ps 87). No Psalmist has attained 
to the standpoint of our Lord’s teaching in Jn . 

(5) From the thought of the Psalmists about God 
and their hope in Him. we may turn to their thought 
of men, which is for the most part primarily of Israel, 
and in particular to their eenee of sin. 

Judged by their attitude towards sin, the Psalms fall 
into two great groups: the extreme representatives of 
each group are very different in thought, tone, and 
temper; the less extreme approximate more or less closely 
to one another. In the one group the writers claim for 
themselves, and, so far as they identify themselves 
with Israel, for their nation, that they are righteous, 
and in consequence have a claim on God’s righteousness 
to deliver them from present afflictions (so, e g. Pss 7. 
17 26. 28. 44 86). In the other group, confession is 
made of great iniquity: the appeal for help if made, 
can be made to God s mercy and lovingkindness alone 
(see Pss 26. 32. 40. 51. 65. 85. etc ). The first group 
stand far removed from the early ]h*ophets; but they 
have considerable resemblance in thought to Habak- 
kuk; the second group, again, differ from the early 
Prophets, for though both recognize the sinfulness of 
Israel yet the Prophets complain that Israel does not 
recognize its sin, whereas these Psalms make con- 
fession of sin on behalf of the nation (cf. the late 
confession in Is 637-641*). 

(6) The view taken of sin in both groups of Psalms 
is best appreciated by noticing how, with all their differ- 
ence, they are yet related. Some sense of sin is perhaps 
never altogether absent from the Psalms that lay claim 
to righteousness, and a strong sense of relative right- 
eousness generally accompanies the most fervent con- 
fession of sin. Even in such Psalms as the 32nd and 
the 51st, where the difference is most clearly felt between 
God's standard and man’s performance, the sense is also 
present of a sharp difference between those who. in 
spite of sin, yet pursue after righteousness, and those 
who constitute the class of ‘the wicked’ or the trans- 
gressors.’ This attitude towards sin might doubtless 
without much diflaculty become that of the Pharisee 
in the parable; but it is also closely akin to the highest 
Christian consciousness, in which the shadow of sin 
shows darkest in the light of the righteousness and love 
of God as revealed, in Christ, and which leads the truest 
followers of Christ, with all honesty, to account them- 
selves the chief of sinners. And it is because the peni- 
tential* Psalms are confessions, not so much of grosser 
sins open to the rebuke of man, but of the subtler 
sins which are committed in the sight of and against 


God only, of the .sins wliich stand in the way of the 
nation called of God fulfilling its miNSionary destiny, 
that the.sp Psalms have played so conspicuous a part 
in foinimg the habit and moulding the form of the con- 
fession of the Christian man and the Christian Church. 

On the poetical form of the Psalms, see Poetry and 
Acrostic The first edition of T K Cheyne’s Book of 
P.sa/rn s( 1 SR2j with its fine original translation and tersonotes 
full of insight, IS one of the best books the student can use; 
in the second edition the translation is based on a very 
radical re-construetion of the Hebrew text, which has not 
obtained general approval Other translations are Well- 
hausen-Fumess’s in the Pi and S R Driver’s 

Fnrallel Psalter (Prayer-Book version and a revised version 
based thereon). The most important Com. in English is 
byC A Briggs (7CC, 1906-7). Other useful commentaries 
areW. F. Cobb (with independent translation), Kirkpatnc'c 
on AV (in Cambridge Bible) , and T. Davison and T. U'. 
Davies on R V (Century Bible) . The most exhaustive treatise 
on the hterarj’ cnticiam and religious thought of the Psalter 
isT K Cheyne's Origin of the Psalter (1S91 many details 
implicitly withdrawn or corrected in the author’s later 
wTitmgs, see, eg., art ‘Psalms’ inEBi) For brief er treat- 
ment of the literary questions see W. R. Smith’s chapter 
(vu ) on the Psalter in OTJ C, and S R. Driver’s LOT. 

G. B, Gray. 

PSALMS OF SOLOMON.—See ApocalypticLiteba- 
TUBE, 3, 

PSALTEB7. — See Music, etc., § 4. 

PSYCHOLOGY. — TheBibledoesnotcontainascience 
ofpsychologyintheniodern sense; but there is a definite 
and consistent view of man’s nature from the religious 
standpomt. This being recognized, the old dispute, 
whether it teaches the bipartite or the tripartite natme 
of man, loses its meaning, for the distinction of soul and 
spirit is not a division of man into soul and spirit along 
with his body or flesh, but a difference of point of view — 
the one emphasizing man’s individual existence, the 
other his dependence on God. The account in Gn 2* 
makes this clear. The breath or spirit of God breathed 
into the dust of the ground makes the living soul. The 
living soul ceases when ‘the dust returns to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit returns to God who gave it’ 
(Ec 127). The soul is not, as in Greek philosophy, a 
separate substance which takes up its abode in the 
body at birth, and is released from its bondage at death, 
but is matter animated by God’s breath. Hence no 
pre-existence of the soul is taught (e.xcept in Wis 7^^ 2 ®) . 
nor is the future life conceived as that of a disembodied 
soul. Man is the unity of spirit and matter; hence the 
hope of immortality involves the belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, even though in St. Paul’s statement 
of the belief the body raised is described as spiritual 
(1 Co 15*4). The OT has not, in fact, a term for the 
body as a whole; the matter to which the spirit gives 
life is often referred to as * flesh. * This term may be used 
for man as finite earthly creature in contrast with Gk>d 
and His Spirit. Man is ‘flesh,’ or ‘soul,’ or ‘spirit,’ 
according to the aspect of his personality it is desired 
to emph^ze. The varied senses in which these terms 
are used are discussed in the separate articles upon 
them; here only their relation to one another is dealt 
with. These are the three principal psychological 
terms; but there are a few others which claim mention. 

Heart is used for the inner life, the principles, motives, 
purposes (Gn 6*, Ps 5li®, Ezk 362®, Mt 15w, 2 Co 3«), 
without precise distinction of the mtellectual, emotional, 
or volitional functions ; but it cannever, as the preceding 
terms, be used for the whole man. St. Paul, influenced 
probably by Gredf philosophy, uses nous for mind as 
man’s intellectual activity (Bo and even con- 
trasts it with th? ecstatic state (1 Co 14i*- 1 ®), and 
adopts other terms used in the Greek schools. Another 
Greek term, sijneidesis, rendered ‘conscience,’ is used 
in theNT consistently for what Kantcalled the practical 
reason, man’s moral consciousness (Ac 23^ 24«, Ro 
13®, 1 Co 87- 10 . 12 1025* 27. 28 . 28 , 2 Co 4*, 1 Tl 
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13 i« 3s 42^ 2 Tl P Tit lit' “ 10-2 13*8, 1 p 2*8 
3*8 «), arifi IS an of tin* influ<*iice of tlie Stoic 

f-thKci oil ‘thf‘ inoriil \oc\ibiilary ot the civilized world 
at t he t line of the Cliiistian era.’ This distinction of the 
intellectual and the moral functions of personality is the 
nearest appioach in the NT to the modern science; 
but the analysis is not carried far. It must be observed 
that in poetic paiallelisiiis ‘soul/ spirit,’ ‘heart’ are 
often UM'd as synonymous m contrast to flesh’ 
CPs 63* 842, Ec 11*2 12? Ezk 44’ «). The Bible dis- 
tinsuiahes the material and the immaterial, the crea- 
turtly and the creature, man m his individuality and 
his dependence on God, but always in the religious 
interest, that he may recognize his own insufficiency, 
and his sufficiency in God. Alfred E. Garvie. 

PTOLEMAIS (Ac 21’).— The same as Acco (Jg 1»*). 
now the port ‘XU*a, called in the West, since Crusading 
times. Acre or St, Jean d'Acre. Acco received the name 
Ptolenuis some time in the 3rd cent, b c., probably in 
honour of Ptolemy ii., but although the name vias in 
common use for many centuries, it reverted to its 
Semitic name after the decline of Greek influence. 
Although so very casually mentioned m OT and NT, 
this place has had as varied and tragic a history as 
almost any spot in Palestine. On a coast peculiarly 
unfriendly to the manner, the Bay of *Akka is one of 
the few spots where nature has lent its encouragement to 
the building of a harbour; its importance in history 
has always been as the port of Galilee and Damascus, 
of the Hauran and Gilead, while in the days of Western 
domination the Roman Ptolemais and the Crusading 
St. Jean d'Acre served as the landing-place of governors, 
of armies, and of pilgrims. So strong a fortress, guard- 
ing so fertile a plain, and a port on the highroad to such 
rich lands to north, east, and south, could never have 
been overlooked by hostile armies, and so we find the 
Egyptian Thothmes ni., Seti i., and Eameses ii., the 
Ass3n:ian Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Ashurbanipal, 
and several of the Ptolemys engaged in its conquest or 
defence. It is much in evidence in the history of the 
Maccabees, — a queen Cleopatra of Egypt holds it for a 
time, and here some decades later Herod the Great 
entertains Caesar. During the Jewish revolt it is an 
important base for the Romans, and both Vespasian 
and Titus visit it. In later times, such warriors as 
Baldwin i. and Guy de Lusignan, Richard Coeur de 
Lion and Saladin, Napoleon i. and Ibrahim Pasha are 
associated with its history. 

In the OT it is mentioned only as one of the cities 
of Asher (Jg 1»), while in Ac 21’ it occurs as the port 
where St. Paul landed, ‘saluted the brethren, and 
abode with them one day,* on his way to the new and 
powerful rival port, Caesarea, which a few decades 
previously had sprung up to the south. 

The modern *Akka (11,000 inhabitants) is a city, 
much reduced from its former days of greatness, 
situated on a rocky promontory of land at the N. 
extremity of the bay to which it gives its name. The 
sea lies on the W. and S., and somewhat to the E. The 
ancient harbour lay on the S, and was protected by a 
mole running E. from the S. extremity, and one running 
S. from the S.E. corner of the city. Ships of moderate 
dimensions can approach near the city, and the water 
is fairly deep. The walls, partially Crusading work, 
which still surround the city, are in the ruined state 
to which they were reduced in 1840 by the bombard- 
ment by the English fleet under Sir Sidney Smith. 
Extending from Carmel in the south to the ‘ Ladder of 
Tyre’ in the north, and eastward to the foothills of 
Galilee, is the great and well-watered ‘Plain of Acre,’ 
a region which, though sandy and sterile dose to the 
sea, is of rich fertility elsewhere. The two mam streams 
of this plain are the Nchr Na*mdn (R. Belus), just south 
of ‘Akka, and the Kishon near Carmel. 

Under modem conditions, Haifa, with its better 
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anchorage for modern steamships, and its new railway 
to Damascus, is likely to form a successful rival to 
*Akka. E. W. G. Masteeman. 

PTOLEMY V. (Epiphanes).— ‘Ptolemy’ was the 
dynastic name of the Macedonian kings who ruled over 
Egypt B.c. 305-31; during the whole of this period 
Egypt was an independent country; it was not until 
the* great victory of Augustus at Actium (b c. 31) that 
Egypt again lost her independence and became a prov- 
ince, this time under Roman rule. Ptolemy v. reigned 
B c. 205-182. He married Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Aiitiochus III. the Great; this matrimonial alliance 
between the Ptolemys and the Seleucids is alluded to 
in Dn 2«. During his reign Palestine and Ccele- 
Syna were lost to Egypt, and were incorporated into 
the kingdom of Syria under Antiochus iii ; this Is 
probably what is alluded to in Dn il*3-i6; see Jos. Ant. 
XII. iii. 3, iv. 11. W. 0. E. Oesterley. 

PTOLEMY VI. (Vn.) (Philometor). — Son of the fore- 
going, who reigned b.c 182—146; in 170 the kingdom 
was divided between him and his brother Ptolemy vii. 
(Physcon); peace was made between them by the 
Romans, and they continued as joint kings. In the 
year 170, while Ptolemy vi. was still sole king, he 
attempted to reconquer the Syrian provinces which had 
been lost during his father’s reign; the attempt was, 
however, abortive, and he was defeated by Antiochus iv. 
It was only through the intervention of the Romans 
that Antiochus was prevented from following up this 
victory by further conquests. References to Philometor 
are to be found in 1 Mac 1*8 105*«* ll*-*8 I5*e*28. Dn 
1125-50; and see Jos. Ant. xiii. iv. 5-9. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

PTTAH. — 1. One of the Hebrew midwives (Ex 1*“). 
2. Father of Tola ( Jg 10*) . In Gn 46*8, Nu 262* [Puvah], 
1 Ch 7*, he is Tola’s brother. 

PUBLICAH. — This term is a transliteration of a Latin 
word, which strictly meant a member of one of the great 
Roman financial companies, which farmed the taxes of 
the provinces of the Roman Empire. The Roman State 
during the Republic relieved itself of the trouble and 
expense of collecting the taxes of the provinces by putting 
up the taxes of each in a lump to auction. The auctioneer 
was the censor, and the buyer was one of the above com- 
panies, composed mainly of members of the equestrian 
order, who made the best they could out of the bargain. 
The abuses to which this system gave rise were terrible, 
especially as the governors could sometimes be bribed 
to wink at extortion; and in one particular year the 
provincials of Asia had to pay the taxes three times over. 
These companies required officials of their own to do the 
business of collection. The publicans of the Gospels 
appear to have been agents of the Imperial procurator of 
Judaea, with similar duties (during the Empire there was 
State machinery for collecting the taxes, and the Emperor 
had a procurator in each province whose business it 
was to supervise the collection of revenue). They were 
employed in collecting the customs dues on exports. 
Some Jews found it profitable to serve the Roman 
State in this way, and became objects of detestation to 
such of their fellow-countrymen as showed an impotent 
hatred of the Roman supremacy. The Gospels show 
clearly that they were coupled habitually with ‘ siimers/ 
a word of the deepest contempt. A. Sopteb. 

PUBLIUS, or Poplius. — ^The ‘first man’ of Malta, 
whose father was cured by St. Paul of fever and dysentery 
by laying on of hands (Ac 28’0. The title Prntos 
(‘first man*) at Malta is attested by inscriptions; it 
occurs also at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13®®, cf. 25®). 

A. J. Maclean. 

PUDENS. — Mentioned by St. Paul as sending greet- 
ings from Rome to Timothy (2 Ti 4®*: ‘Pudens and 
Linus and Claudia '). For the suggested relationship of 
these persons and identification of the first and of tht 
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last, ace art. Claudia. Pudens is a common Roman 
name. A. J. Maclean. 

PTJL. — 1. See Assyria and Babylonia, p. 66*. 
2. In Is 66^® Pul IS prob a slip for Put (wh. see). 

PULSE (ggr5‘5wi, Dn 1 ^ 2 ; ger 5 ‘n?w 2 , v.i® RVm ‘herbs,’ 
cf. Is 61^1 EV ‘things that are sown’) may have been 
any garden produce. The Eng. word ‘pulse’ belongs 
to leguminous grains specially, but it is doubtful whether 
the meanmg of the Heb. can be so restricted. In 2 S 
1728 ‘pulse’ is supplied after ‘parched,’ but ‘gram’ 
would be better. See also Food, § 3. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

PUNISHMENTS . — See Crimes and Punishments, 
§§ 8 - 11 . 

PUNITES. — The gentilic name from Puvah, Nu 2623. 
See PuAH, No. 2. 

PUNON. — A station of the Israelites (Nu 33^2 4 s). 
Cf. adso art. Pinon. 

PUB. — See Purim. 

PUBAH.—Gideon’s servant or armour-bearer JgCT^^^ ) . 

PURGE.— To ‘purge’ in AV is simply to ‘cleanse 
CT purify,’ as Ps 51^ ‘ Purge me with hyssop and I shall 
be clean’; Mk 7^® ‘purging all meats,’ f.e. making all 
food ceremonially clean. 

PURIFICATION. — See Clean and Unclean. 

PURUffl.— 1. In the OT.— On the 14th and 15th of the 
month Adar (March) fell the celebration of the Feast of 
Punm or Lots. This commemorated the deliverance 
of the Jews from Haman, who in b c. 473 had plotted 
their extermination throughout the Persian empire 
(Est 3’ 9«-32). In 2 Mac 15» it is called 'Mordecai's 
day.' The observance of this festival was probably 
not at first universal, but Josephus mentions its occur- 
rence, and it held an established position before the 
time of Christ. At first no special religious services 
were enjomed to mark it, nor was there any prohibition 
of labour. It was a time of feasting and joy, of the 
giving of presents and alms. In later times it was 
celebrated by a synagogue meeting on the evening of 
the 13th and the morning of the 14th, when the Book 
of Esther was read through, special prayers and thanks 
were offered, and the congregation ejaculated curses 
on Haman and blessings on Esther and Mordecai. 
The rest of the feast was given up to good cheer and 
boisterous enjoyment of an almost Bacchanalian char- 
acter. In 1 Mac 7« and 2 Mac IS®*, as also in Josephus, 
the 13th of Adar is recorded as a feast-day in com- 
memoration of the defeat of the Syrian general Nicanor 
in B.c. 161. But later ages observed it as the Fast of 
Esther (cf. Est 9^ 4®), the celebration taking place on 
the llth, if the 13th happened to be a Sabbath,^ 

The origin of the Purim feast is a matter of dispute. 
It is difficult to identify any known Persian word with pur 
(Est 3^ 92 *), which gave the festival its name. Various 
theories have been put forward, of which the most note- 
worthy are: (a) that which derives it from a Persian 
spring festival; (5) that which regards it as a trans- 
formation of an old Zoroastrian festival of the dead; 
(c) that which traces its origin to a Babylonian New 
Year’s festival. 

2. In the NT, — Some have supposed that the name- 
less feast mentioned in Jn 6^ was Purim. But this is 
not convincing, for (a) Purim was never one of the 
great national solemnities which called for attendance 
at Jerusalem; it was observed locally and not only 
at the capital; (6) Christ would naturaRy go up for the 
Passover in the next month. And' it is more probable 
that the Passover is the feast hejre intended. Cf. art. 
Chronolooy op NT, I. § 2. A. W. F. Blunt. 

PURITY. — ^1. Ceremonial purity is acquired by the 
dua observance of external rites. The Jewish law pre- 
scribed various regulations by means of which outward 
deffiement might be removed and the ‘unclean’ person 


be restored to fellowship with God. But the OT rec- 
ognizes that moral purity is essential to acceptable 
worship of the Holy God (Ps 24^), the question of 
Eliphaz expresses the conviction of those who know 
how absolute is the Divine holiness: ‘Shall a man be 
pure before his Maker?’ (Job 4^’ RVm), only to the 
man who ‘purifies himself’ can such a God reveal His 
glory (Ps 182*, the verb is reflexive). The writer of the 
Ep. to the Hebrews remmds Christians who were 
familiar with the OT ceremonial of purification that the 
voluntary sacrifice of the Son of God is the means of 
purification under the new and better Covenant; ‘the 
blood of Christ’ removes the inward defilement which 
unfits sinful men for the service of the living God (Qi®^ ). 

2. In the NT ‘pure’ has the more restricted meaning 
of ‘chaste’ in a few passages. Underlying the true 
reading of 2 Co 11®, ‘the simplicity and the purity that 
IS toward Christ,’ is the metaphor of v.® (RV), ‘I es- 
poused you to one husband, that I might present you 
as a pure virgm to Christ ’ (cf . Tit 2®, IPS®). The same 
noun is tr. ‘pureness’ in 2 Co 6* (RV); cf. 1 Ti 4^2 5®; 
also, for the wider meaning of the verb, Ja 4®, 1 P 122 , 
1 Jn 3®; and of the adjective, Ph 4®, 1 Ti 522 , Ja 3^®, 
See, further, art. Holiness. J. G. Tasker. 

PURPLE. — See Colours, § 6. 

PURSE.— See Bag. 

PUT, PHUT. — A people counted amongst the sons 
of Ham (Gn 10*, 1 Ch 1®), and frequently mentioned 
in the prophets as an ally of Egypt (Jer 46®, Ezk 27®* 
30* 38*, Nah 3®). It has been suggested that it repre- 
sents (1) the people of Punt (rather Pwone m Egyp.), 
% e. the African coast of the Red Sea with Somaliland, 
etc : warriors may perhaps have been obtained thence 
for Egypt; or (2) Libya, whose people were called by 
the Egyptians Paiat (in the times of the Hebrew 
prophets the Libyans were the backbone of the semi- 
native army); or (3) the bow-bearmg allies pidati (?); 
(4) being generally associated with Lud = Lydians (once 
in Nah. Lubim), it is thought that Put may be a name 
for the Carians or other pre-Hdlenic peoples of Asia 
Minor or the jEgaean islands. F. 'Ll. Griffith. 

PUTEOLI (modem Pozzuoli). — In ancient times an 
important harbour and emporium, especially for Eastern 
trade, on the W. coast of Italy near Naples. It was 
founded by Greeks at a very early penod. Such cities 
were specially sought by Jews and other foreigners, and 
Christians would early be living there, as St. Paul and 
his party found them on reachmg this port at the end of 
their voyage from the East (Ac 28®®). A. Souter. 

PUTHITES. — family of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2*®). 

FUTIEL. — The father-in-law of Eleazar (Ex 6®*). 

PUVAH,— See Puah. 

PYGARG (dlsfeSn).— A ‘dean’ animal. Dt 14* only. 
From its associates in the same verse it may be inferred 
that it was a deer of some kind. The LXX tr. is, on 
what grounds is not known, pygargos, i.e. ‘white- 
rumped’ (hence the Eng. ‘pygarg’). This descnption 
and a process of exclusion — ^the hart, roebuck, etc., all 
being otherwise accounted for — ^make it probable that 
the was the addax (A. msomacidatus), an antelope 

with a white tail and long, backward-curved, twisted 
horns. It is rare in Palestine to-day, but is known to 
the Bedouin. E. W. G. Masterman, 

PYRRHUS.— A man of Beroea, father of Sopater, 
according to the best text (Ac 20* RV). For the un- 
usual insertion of the patronymic, see art. Sopater. 

A. J. Maclean. 

PYTHON.— In Ac 16®« we read of a young girl at 
Philippi who had ‘ a spirit, a Python' (this is the reading 
of all the best MSS). Pytho was a district dose to 
Delphi; and Python was the serpent at that place slain 
by Apollo, who therefore was called ‘the Pythian.’ 
Hence the priestess at Delphi was called ‘the P^hlan/ 
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Thi?* sppms to bo the connoxion of tho namo with divina- 
tion Plutarch say'^ that vt-ntriloqui«;ts in his day 
(I^-t cfir. ad) Win* calh'd ‘Pythons’ Their powel^ 
Wert corsid^T* d to be duo to spiritual uiflmiin*. and to 
inciUdt oD'diction. The lyirl at Philippi, then, v,a> piob- 
ably a veutriloquibt, who brought her iiiasteis gam by 
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soothsaying. She proclaimed aloud for many days that 
Paul and his companions were slaves of the Most High 
God, and the Apostle at last drove out the spirit ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ Her masters thereupon, having 
lost their source of profit, denounced Paul and Silas to 
the magistrates. A. J. Maclean. 
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QUAIL Ueiaw, Ex 16», Nu Ps 105«).— This 
bird {Ctdurnij communis), the smallest of the partridge 
family, migrates annually from Africa to Europe, 
crossing the Sinaitic peninsula and Palestine en route. 
It reaches the latter about March. It migrates in va.st 
numbers, always tijung with the wind, and often settling, 
alter a long fiiglit, especially across the sea, in such an 
exhausted condition as to be easy of capture The 
flesh lb fatty, and apt to disagree if taken to excess, 
especially if inethcieiitly preserved. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

QUARREL. — The original meaning of this Eng. 
word (from Lat querela) is a ‘complaint.’ This is its 
meaning in Col AV ‘If any man have a quarrel 
against any.’ Then it came to mean any cause of 
complaint, or any case that had to be stated or de- 
fended, as Mk 6^9 ‘Herodias had a quarrel against 
him’: so Lv 26‘^, 2 K 5^ 

QUARRY.— In the story of the slaughter oi Eglon 
by Ehud (Jg 3) we are told (v.'®) that Ehud turned back 
from ‘the quarries that were by Gilgal,’ while after the 
assassination he ‘escaped while they tamed, and passed 
bej'ond the quarries’ (v.“). An alternative translation 
‘graven images’ is given in AVm and RVm, while other 
versions, e q, LXX and Vulg., read ‘ idols,’ The Heb. 
word philtm i.s applied to images of gods in wood, stone, 
or metal tUt 7®- 123 , is 2 30“ 2 Ch 344). Moore 

suggests the translation ‘sculptured stones (probably 
rude images) .’ Probably the stones set up by Joshua to 
commemorate the crossing of the Jordan (Jos 4) are what 
is referred to. 

‘Quarry’ occurs also m RV of 1 K 6^. The stones 
used for the Temple building are said to have been 
prepared ‘at the quarry.’ AV reads ‘before it was 
brought thither,’ RVm ‘when it was brought away.’ 
The translation ‘quarry* is probably correct, 

W. F. Boyd. 

QUARTUS . — Mentioned as joining in St. Paul’s 
greeting to the Church of Rome (Ro 16“), 

QUATERNION.— A guard oi four soldiers (Ac 12<). 

QCTKEir . — The functions of a queen reigning in her 
own right would be identical with those of a king (wh. 
see). The queen as the wife of a monarch in Israel 
held a position of comparatively little importance, 
whereas that of a dowager-queen (‘queen-mother’) 
commanded great influence (cf. the cases of Bathsheba, 
Jezebel. Athaliah). 

QUEEN OP HEAVEN (Heb. m^leJchetk hash~sMma^ 
yim ). — An object of worship to the people of Jerusalem 
(Jer 7i«'»o) and the Jewish exiles in Egypt (44»5-»o). The 
Massoretes evidently took the first word as mHe'kheth 
(‘work,’ ‘creation’)— supposing that the silent aleph 
(’) had been omitted — and considered the expression a 
synonym for ‘Host of Heaven’ hash-ehdma- 

ylm, Jer 8® 19«, Zeph Dt 4i« 17® etc.). In ap- 
parent confirmation of this view we have the fact that 
this term seems to be used in a collective sense as equiv- 
alent to ‘other gods.’ On the other hand, many 
modern scholars regard malkath (‘queen’) as the 


correct reading, and suppose the cultus to be a worship 
of the Semitic Mother-goddess, the Phoenician Ashtart - 
the Assyr. Lshtar (see Ashtoreth). Indeed, Ishtar is 
called m Assyr. inscriptions BUit Shaml (‘lady of 
heaven’) and Sharrat Shamd (‘queen of heaven'); but 
Malkat Bhaml (which is the cognate of the term under 
discussion, and W'hich m As&yr. means ‘princess of 
hea\ en ’) is not one of her titles. The fact that cakes 
were offered in this worship has little evidential value, as 
we find this rite a frequent feature in Semitic worship. 
In Arabia, cakes were offered to the goddess of the 
evening-star and to the sun-god; and the Israelites 
offered bread and cakes to Jahweh (see ‘Meal-offermg’ 
and ‘Shewbread’ in art. Sacrifice). Cf. the modem 
Jewish mazzdth, W. M. Nesbit. 

QUICK, QUICKEN. — In AV ‘quick’ frequently 
means ‘living,’ and ‘ quicken ’ means ‘ bring to life.’ The 
phrase ‘the quick and the dead’ occurs in Ac lO^^, 
2 Ti 4». 1 P 45 . 

QUICKSANDS (Ac 27i7, RV Syrtis).— The Syrtes, 
Major and Minor, are situated on the N. coast of Africa, 
m the wide bay between the headlands of Tunis and 
Barca. They consist of sandbanks occupying the 
shores of the Gulf of Sidra on the coast of Tripoli, 
and that of Gabes on the coast of Tunis or Carthage. 
They have been considered a source of danger to mariners 
from very early times, not only from the shifting of 
the sands themselves, but owing to the cross currents 
of the adjommg waters. 

QUIRINIUS (AV Oyrenius). — In Lk 2^*® we are first 
met by a grammatical difficulty. V.® may be translated 
either: 'this was the first enrolment that took place 
I (and It took place) while Quirinius was governing Syria ' : 

or; ‘ this was the first of two (or more) enrolments that 
I took place while Quirinius was governing Syria.’ The 
first statement is probably true, but it is likely that the 
. second is what the author meant, because it is certain 
, that a census took place during the governorship of Syria 
by Quirinius (a.d. 6-9), when Judaea was incorporated 
m the province Syria. This latter census was a basis 
of taxation, and was made according to the Roman 
method; A thus aroused the rebellion of Judas (Ac 5”)« 
The fact that enrolments took place every fourteen 
years in Egypt has been absolutely proved by the dis- 
covery of numerous papyri there, containing returns 
made by householders to the government. One of the 
dates thus recovered is a.d. 20. There is also evidence 
in the ancient historians of enrolments held in certain 
other provinces. The truth of Luke’s statement in 
2* need not therefore be doubted. The real difficulty 
lies in the statement that Quirinius was governing 
Syria at the time the first census of all was made. It is 
quite certain that he could not be governing Syria, in 
the strict sense of the term governing, both at the time 
of the biith of Christ and in a.d. 6-9. This is contrary 
to all ancient procedure, and the rules as to such appoint- 
ments were rigid. Further, we have ancient authority 
that the governor of Syria from b.c. 9 to 7 was Sentius 
Saturninus, and from b.c. 6 to 4 was Qumctilius Varus, 
After B.c, 4 we know nothing till the succession of P. 
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Sulpicms Quirlttius ia a.d. 6, but it is possible that an 
inscribed stone may yet turn up to enable us to fill the 
gap. Yet an inscription exists, which all authorities agree 
refers to P, Sulpicms Quinmus, stating that he governed 
Syria twice. Mommsen considered that the most 
probable period for his earlier governorship was b c 
3-1, but admitted serious doubts. Ramsay has dis- 
cussed the whole problem afresh, following out the clues 
offered by the ancient historians, and has adopted as 
most probable the conclusion that Quinmus was given 
command of the foreign relations of Syria during the 
critical period of the war with the Cilician hill tribe 
the Homonadenses. Roman history provides analogies 
for such a dual control of a province at a time of crisis. 
The date at which this position was held by Quirinius 
was about b.c. 6 . The Greek word used (governing) is 
a general term applied to the Emperor, a proconsul, a 
procurator, etc., and is quite consistent with this view. 
The mention of Quirinius by Luke is merely intended 
to give a date. The enrolment itself, as it took place in 
Herod’s kingdom, would be superintended by him, at the 
orders of Augustus, who had suzerainty over the kingdom 
of Herod, which constituted part of the Imperium 
Romanum in the full sense of the term. The census, 
however, was not carried out by the Roman method, 
but by tribes, a method less alien to Jewish feeling than 
the Roman method by households. Cf. also p. 559^. 

A, SOUTER. 

QUIT. — The adj. ‘quit* (from Lat. quietus) means 
‘free from obligation,’ as Ex 21i® ‘Then shall he that 
smote him be quit.’ The vb. ‘to quit* (from Lat. 
quietare) is used in AV reflexively — quit oneself, i.e. dis- 
charge one’s obligations, as 1 Co ‘ Quit you like men.’ 

QUIVER.— See Armour, 1 (d). 

QUOTATIONS (IN NT).— The NT writings contain 
quotations from four sources: (1) the OT; (2) non- 
canonical Jewish writings; (3) non-Jewish sources; 
(4) letters to which the author of a letter is replying, or 
other private sources. It is significant of the relation 
of the NT writings to the OT Scriptures and of the 
attitude of the NT writers to these Scriptures, that the 
quotations of the first class far outnumber all those 
of the other three classes. Swete counts 160 passages 
directly quoted from the OT by writers of the NT, 
including those which are cited with an introductory 
formula, and those which, by their length or accuracy 
of quotation, are clearly shown to be intended as quota- 
tions. Westcott and Hort reckon the total number of 
NT quotations from the OT at 1279, including both 
passages formerly cited and those in which an influence 
of the OT upon the NT passage is otherwise shown. 
Even this list is perhaps not absolutely complete. 
Thus, while WH enumerate 61 passages from Is 1-39, 
H. Osgood, in his essay Quotations from the OT in the 
NT, finds exactly twice as many — 122. Against this 
large number of quotations from the OT there can be 
cited at the utmost only some 24 quotations by NT 
writers from non-canonical Jewish sources (see Ryle, art. 
‘Apocrypha’ in Smith’s DB®; Zahn, Com. on Gal 3^® 
56 616 ; Woods, art. ‘Quotations’ in Hastings* UB). 
Of quotations from non-Jewish sources the following are 
the only probable instances: Tit l^®, Ac 17®8, 1 Co 121®-*^ 
15». To this short list it should be added that Luke’s 
preface (li-^) is perhaps constructed on classical models 
(cf. Farrar, Life and Work of Paid, Excursus 3; Zahn, 
Einl.^ i. p. 51), Of quotations from private sources 
there are several unquestionable examples in the 
Pauline letters; 1 Co 7^ ll^- 121 , Ph 1« 2*8^ 4 m-i 8; 
cf. also Philemfi-^. 

Of the numerous quotations from the OT by far the 
largest number are derived directly from the LXX, even 
the freedom of quotation, which the NT writers in 
common with others of their time permitted themselves, 
in no way obscuring their direct dependence upon the 
Greek version. Among the NT books the Epistle to 


QUOTATIONS (IN NT) 

the Hebrews shows the strongest and most constant 
influence of the LXX. According to Westcott (Com. 
p 479), 15 quotations agree with the LXX and Hebrew, 
8 with the LXX where it differs from the Hebrew, 3 
differ from LXX and Hebrew, 3 are free renderings. 
Westcott adds that ‘the writer regarded the Greek 
version as authoritative, and . . . nowhere show's any 
immediate knowledge of the Hebrew' text.’ The Gospel 
of Matthew, on the other hand, exhibits the largest 
influence of the Hebrew. In the quotations from the 
OT which are common to the Synoptic Gospels (occurring 
chiefly in the sayings of Jesus) the LXX clearly 
exerts the dominant influence. But in those passages 
which are peculiar to this Gospel — being introduced by 
the writer by way of comment on events— though the 
writer is not unacquainted with or uninfluenced by 
the LXX, the Hebrew is the dominant influence, 

216 18 23 4i5f. S17 12185 13® 215 27®^ , cf. also 26. This 
difference in the two groups of quotations tends to show 
that while the common source of the Synoptic Gospels 
w'as, in the form in which it was used by the Evangelists, 
in Glreek, and shaped under Hellenistic influence, the 
author of the First Gospel was a Christian Jew who still 
read his Bible in Hebrew, or drew his senes of prophetic 
comment-quotations from a special source compiled by 
a Jew of this kind. The quotations in the Gospel of 
John and the Epistles of Paul, while derived mainly 
from the LXX, show also an acquaintance of their 
authors with the original Hebrew'. (On the singular 
fact that the NT quotations from the LXX show a 
special similarity to the type of LXX text found in 
Cod. A, cf. Staerk, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. Nos. XXXV, 
XXXVI, XXXVIII, XL; and Swete, Introd. to OT in 
Greek, p. 395.) 

As regards the nature and extent of the influence 
exerted by the OT in passages which may be called 
quotations in the broad sense indicated above, there are 
several distinguishable classes, though it is sometimes 
difficult to draw the line sharply. We may recognize: 
(1) Argumentative quotations. The OT passage ^ is 
quoted, with recognition of its source, and wnth intention 
to employ the fact or teaching or prophecy for an 
argumentative purpose. Passages so quoted may be: 
(a) historical statements which are supposed to contain 
in themselves an enunciation of a principle or precept, 
or to involve a prediction, or to tend to prove a general 
rule of some kind; cf. Mk 2»' , Mt 2i8, Jn 19«, Mt 
He 71 - 1 ®; (5) predictions; cf. eg. Ac 2i7ff ; (c) im- 
perative precepts, quoted to enforce a teaching; Mk 
12295, 1 Co 9®; or (d) affirmations interpreted as in- 
volving a general principle of Divine action or a general 
characteristic of human nature; Mk 12*®, Mt 9*®, Lk 4^^ 
Ac 7 «f , Ro 34' Ja , 1 P . (2) Quotations 
made the basis of comment. In this case the language of 
the OT is not cited as supporting the statement of the 
speaker or writer, but is itself made the basis of ex- 
position or comment, sometimes writh disapproval of 
its teaching or of the teaching commonly based on it; 
Mt 5®i 87' etc., Ro 4®' , Ac 8®8.| (3) Quotations of 
comparison or of transferred application. The OT 
language is employed, wdth recognition of it as coming 
from the OT and writh the intention of connecting the 
OT event or teaching with the NT matter, but for 
purposes of comparison rather than argument. The 
language itself may refer directly and solely to the 
OT event, being introduced for the sake of comparing 
with this event some NT fact (simile); or the OT 
language may be applied directly to a NT fact, yet so 
as to imply comparison or likeness of the two events 
(metaphor); Mt 124® «, Lk ll^^f , Ac 2S“* , Mt 214« , 
1 Co 107f . Closely allied to these, yet perhaps properly 
belonging to the class of argumentative quotations, 
are cases of quotation accompanied by allegorical 
interpretation; cf. e.g. Gal (4) Literary influence. 

In the cases which fall under this head the language is 
employed because of its familiarity, and applicability ta 
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the matter in hand, but without intention of affirming 
any other connexion than this between the OT thought 
and the NT fact or teaching. The writer may be 
conscious of this influence of the OT language or not, 
and the interpreter often cannot determine with cer- 
tainty w'hich IS the case; Mt 5® 10^, Gal C^®, Eph 1^®, 
Rev 71 9w 14^ ^ ^ 

As concerns the method of interpretation and the 
attitude towards the OT thus disclosed, there is a w’lde 
difference among the speakers and writers of the NT 
It IS an indirect but valuable testimony to the historical 
accuracy of the Synoptic Gospels that they almost 
uniformly ascribe to Jesus a method of interpretation 
quite different from that which they themselves employ. 
Jesus quotes the OT almost exclusively for its moral and 
religious teaching, ratherthan for any predicative element 
m It, and interprets alike with insight and with sobriety 


RABBx 

the passages which He quotes. The author of the First 
Gospel, on the other hand, quotes the OT mainly for 
specific predictions which he conceives it to contain, 
and controls his interpretation of the passages quoted 
rather by the proposition which he wushes to sustain, 
than by the actual sense of the original. The one 
quotation which is common to the first three Gospels, 
and not included m the teaching of Jesus, has the same 
general character (Mk 1® and parallels) In general it 
may be said of the other NT writers that they stand in 
this respect betw’een Jesus and Matthew, less uniformly 
sober and discerning in their interpretation of the OT 
than Jesus, yet m many instances approaching much 
nearer to His method than Matthew commonly does. 
The Apocalypse, while constantly showing the literary 
influence of the OT, contains no explicit or argumenta- 
tive quotation from it. Ebnest D. Burton. 


itAAMAg is called (Gn lO^^l Ch 1® [Raama]) a 
son of Cush, and father of Sheba and Dedan iGn lO^s). 
The locality of this Arabian tribe is not yet ascertained. 
Opinion is divided between the Regma of Ptolemy, on 
the W. of the Persian Gulf, and the Rammamtacot Strabo 
in S. Arabia, N W. of Hadramaut (see Haz\r iavrth) 
and E. of the ancient Sheba. The latter the more 
probable identification. Raamah is also associated with 
Sheba in Ezk 27« as trading with Tyre. 

J. F, M‘ Curdy. 

BAAHI&H.-— One of the twelve chiefs who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Neh 77= Ear 2* [ReelaiahJ, 1 Es fis 
[Resaias]). 

BAAISISES, RAMESES.— One of the treasure cities 
built by the Israelites in Egypt, and the startmg-pomt 
of the Exodus (Ex 1237, Nu 33® «). The site is not 
quite certain, but it w^as probablj' one of the cities called 
in Egyp. P-Rn'mcssc, ‘House of Ramesse,’ after Harn- 
esses II. In Gn 47“ Joseph, by Pharaoh’s command, 
gives to Jacob's family 'a possession in the land of 
Egj’pt, in the best of the land, in the land of Rameses.* 
It thus lay in the Land of Goshen (wh. see), and is to be 
looked for in the first place in the Wady Tumilat. Petrie 
identifies it with Tell Rotab, where he has found sculptures 
of the age of Harnesses ii. F. Ll. Griffith. 

KABBAH.— 1. The capital city of the Ammonites 
(wh. see). Rabbah was situated on the upper Jabbok 
on the site of the modern "Ammdn, It w'as distant 
from the Jordan about 20 miles, though the distance 
by way of the Jabbok is much greater, for the stream 
at Rabbah flows towards the N.E. and reaches the Jordan 
only after a wide detour. The Ammonite city was 
situated on the lull-top to the N. of the river. From 
its position it commanded a wide view in all directions, 
but especially extensive to the N.E. Ra'obah is 
mentioned in Dt 3“ as the place where Og’s ‘bed- 
stead’ might still be seen. This is thought by some to 
be a reference to a large dolmen still visible not far from 
'Amman. In Jos 13» Rabbah is mentioned in^ defining 
the boundaries of the tnbe of Gad. The chief event 
connected with Rabbah which the OT relates is its 
siege by Joab, in connexion with which Uriah the 
Hittite, by the express direction of king David, lost his 
life (see 2 S Il‘ 12» and l Ch 200. The city was 
at this time confined apparently to the hill mentioned 
above, and since the sides of the hill are precipi- 
tous (see the photograph m Barton’s Year's Wander- 
ing m Bible Lands, opp. 156), the task of capturing it 
was difficult, and the siege was stubborn and prolonged. 
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These conditions gave Joab his opportunity to carry out 
David’s perfidious order (2 S ). 

From 2 S 1226-2* it appears that the city consisted 
of two parts, one of which was called the ‘ royal city ’ or 
the ‘city of waters.’ This Joab captured, after which 
David came and captured Rabbah itself. What relation 
this ‘royal city’ bore to Rabbah proper, it is difficult 
now to conjecture. It is probable, however, that the 
text of Samuel is corrupt — that we should read ‘city’ 
or ‘cistern of waters’ — and that Joab, like Antiochus in. 
and Herod m after centuries, captured the covered 
passage by which they went to a cistern for water, or 
the fort which defended it, and so compelled a surrender 
to David This cistern was discovered by Conder (see 
Survey of Eastern Pal. p. 34 ff ). 

The Israelites did not occupy Rabbah, but left it in 
the possession of the Ammonite king, who became 
David’s T-assal. When Da\id later fled to Mahanaim, 
east of the Jordan, because of Absalom’s rebellion, the 
Ammonite king was residing in Rabbah (2 S 172O. 

In the time of Amos (c. b.c. 750) Rabbah was still the 
capital of the Ammonites (Am 1“), and such it con- 
tinued to be down to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, who, 
if we may judge from the prophecies of Jeremiali and 
Ezekiel (Jer 49®, Ezk 2120 25®), punished Rabbah for 
a rebellion of the Ammonites by a siege. Whether the 
siege resulted in a capture we do not know, but it 
probably did Only cities situated like Tyre, which 
was partly surrounded by water, could witl^tand the 
might of that monarch. 

For a time the city (one of the Decapolis group) 
bore the name Philadelphia, given to it by Ptolemy 
Philade.phu& ^b.c. 285-247), but finally received its 
modern name, A mman. It is to-day quite a flourishing 
cit-f, mnaoited pa't'y by Arabs and partly by Circassians. 
The »atter form a more energetic element than is found in 
most dyr.an cities, and give 'Amman a greater air of 
prosperity. The Haj railway, from Damascus to Mecca, 
passes near ‘A mman, which has a station on the line. 

2. A city m Judah (Jos IS®®); site unknown. 

George A. Barton. 

RABBI.— The transliteration of a Heb. word meaning 
‘my mastei. In Mt 23' it is referred to as ‘the usual 
form ot address with which the learned were greeted* 
(Daiman, Words of Jesus, p. 331); in the following verse 
it is regarded as synonymous with ’teacher." John the 
Baptist is once ca -ed ' Raboi’ by his disciples (Jn S*®). 
Elsewhere in the Gospels it is our Lord who is thus 
addressed: by His disciples (Mt 26«- «, Mk 9® m 
14«, Jn 13«. <9 431 92 118), by others (Jn P 6»). Rabboni 
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fs the transliteration of the Pal - Aram, form of the word; 
it occurs twice, namely in Mk and Jn 20‘®. 

J. G Tasker. 

RABBITH. — A town of Issachar (Jos 1920J, probably 
the modern Raha, on the S. of Gilboa 

B.ABBOK1. — See Rabbi. 

KAB-MAG. — The title of Nergal-sharezer, a Baby- 
lonian official present at the taking of Jerusalem (Jer 
393 13). For various conjectures as to the origin of the 
title, see Hastings’ DB, s v. Tentatively adopting the 
oldest and most obvious account, that it means ‘chief 
magus,* we note here that the name magus may very 
well have been applied to a sacred caste employed 
in Babylon long before it became associated with 
Zoroastrianism, to which the silence of the Avesta shows 
it was originally foreign. See Magi. 

James Hope Moulton. 

BAB -SARIS. — 1. The title of an Assyr. official who 
was sent by Sennacherib to Hezekiah to demand the 
surrender of Jerusalem (2 K 18^^). 2. The title borne 
by two Bab. officials, one of whom is recorded to have 
been present at the capture of Jerusalem by N’ebuchad- 
nezzar, while the other is mentioned among the officials 
who ordered the release of Jeremiah after the capture 
of the city (Jer 393 i3). Rabsaris is the transcription, 
both in Heb and Aram., of the Assyr. and Bab. title ra^ 
(or rubUhsha-r^shu, borne by a high court-official, who 
may perhaps have been the ‘ chief eunuch,' though his 
office cannot be determined with absolute certainty. 

L. W. King. 

RAB-SHAKEH. — The title of an Assyr. officer, who 
with the Tartan and the Rab -saris was sent by Sennach- 
erib to Hezekiah to demand the surrender of Jerusalem 
(2 K 18f., Is 36 f.). The word is the Heb. transcription 
of the Assyr. rab-shaq^—B, title borne by a military officer 
of high rank, subordinate to the Tartan. L. W. King. 

RAOA.— A term occurring only in Mt 52*. It is a 
Semitic word, probably a popular pronunciation of the 
Rabbinic a noun formed from the adjective rdq 
‘empty.' Several instances of its use occur in the 
Talmud as a term of contempt applied to a person 
devoid of education and morals. From Mt 5^ it may 
be inferred that it was employed as a term of abuse in 
the time of Christ. 

While the general force of our Lord’s words in 
Mt 52i« 22 is clear enough, the significance of the judg- 
ments referred to is obscured in the present text. A 
distinction has been drawn between *Raca’ as denying 
intellectual capacity, and ‘thou fool’ as denying a 
man’s religious worth, which cannot be sustained. Our 
Lord’s reference to the ‘Council’ (i.«. the supreme 
Jewish Court, the Sanhedrin) in v,“, implying its 
possession of the power of life and death, is especially 
difficult. The Sanhedrin possessed no such power in 
fact, nor is it at all likely that our Lord would recognize 
the validity of such a claim on its behalf even in theory. 
It was after all only a provisional institution devised by 
the Rabbis; whereas the ‘ Gehenna of fire’ is a Messianic 
judgment. 

The true meaning and real antithesis emerge clearly 
if a slight re-arrangement of the text, first suggested 
by J. P. Peters (in JBL x. (1891) 131f., xv. (1896) 
1Q3; adopted in the EBi, 8,v. *Raca,’ vol. iv. col. 
4001), is accepted. The dause about ‘Raca’ should 
be transferred to v.*i. Read then: * Ye have 
heard that it was said to the ancients. Thou shalt 
not murder, and whosoever murders is liable to 
the judgment, and whosoever says “Raca” to his 
brother is liable to the Sanhedrin: but I say unto 
you, whosover is angry with his brother is liable to the 
(Divine) judgment, and whosoever says “thou fool” is 
liable to the Gehenna of fire.’ Rabbinic law is very 
stringent against libellous expressions, which were to 
be treated as serious offences liable for punishment to 
the supreme court (like murder). G. H. Box. 
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RACAL in 1 S 3022 is prob. a mistake for ‘Carmel' 
(No. 1). 

RACE. — See Games, p. 2821*. 

RACES. — The following is a list of the races men- 
tioned in the Bible, so far as they are identified. They 
are classified according to modern ethnological principles. 
In Gn 10, cities are frequently classed as tribes or patri- 
archal personages. 

I. Aryans (sons of Japheth, Gn 10) — 1. Greeks (Ro 1“ 
etc.). 2. Javan (Ionian Greeks). 3. Parthians (Ac 2®). 
4. Persians (Est etc.}. 5. Medes (Madai). 6. Romans 
(Jn 11« etc.). 

II. Hamites. — 1. Egyptians (Mizraim) 2. Cushites 
(Nubians, Ethiopians). 3. Libyans (Put iSomahlandJ). 

III. Semites. — 1. North Semites: (a) Babylonians 

(Shinar, Accad, Babel, Erech), (d; Assyrians (Asshur, 
Nineveh, Caiah); (c) (Syrians;; (d) Canaaniiish 

peoT^es — (1) Ammonites, (2) Amorites, (3j Canaanites, 
(4) Edomites, (5) Hivites, (6) Israelites, (7) Jebusites, (8) 
Moabites, (9) Phoenicians (Tyre, Sidon, Arvad, etc.). 2. 
South Semites ; {a) North A rnbs— ( 1 ) Amaleki tes , ( 2) Ishmael- 
ites (Kedar. Nebaioth. Tema, etc.), (3) Midianites; (b) South 
Arabs (Sheba). 

IV. Unclassified Races. — 1. Cimmerians (Gomer, 
Gimirrai of Assyr. inscriptions) 2. Elamites. 3. Hittites. 
4 . Horites, 6* Philistines. 6. Tubal (the Tabah of Assyr. 
inscriptions). 7. Meshech (Muski of Assyr. inscriptions). 

George A. Barton. 

RACHEL (Rahel m Jer 31» AV, ‘ewe’).— The 
younger daughter of Laban, and favourite wife of 
Jacob (Gn 2928-®°), who married her after her sister 
Leah. In the quarrel between Jacob and Laban, she, 
as well as Leah, took the part of Jacob (3iw-i8). When 
leaving her father, she stole his household divinities, 
the teraphim (Sl^s) — an incident which suggests the 
laxity in worship and in ideas of property characteristic 
of the times. Her sons were Joseph and Benjamin: 
she died in giving birth to Benjamin. 

Rachel's grave,— The location of this is disputed. 
It was near Ephrath, Gn 35^® ^2 20^ 1 g 102^ jej 3115 
indicate that it was on the N. border of Benjamin to- 
wards Ephraim, about ten miles N. of Jerusalem. In 
other places, however (Ru 1* Mic 52), Ephrath is 
another name for Bethlehem, as it is also explained 
in Gn 35i» 48L In accordance with this latter group 
of passages, tradition from at least the 4th cent, has 
fixed the spot 4 miles S. of Jerusalem and 1 mile 
N. of Bethlehem. Either the northern location is 
correct, or there are here two variant accounts. The 
former view is probably to be preferred, since Rachel 
has no connexion with Judah. In that case ‘that is 
Bethlehem ' is an incorrect gloss. Cf. also Ramah, 3. 

George R. Berry. 

RADDAl,— The fifth son of Jesse (1 Ch 2M). 

RAm . — See Ships and Boats. 

RAGAU. — See following article. 

RAGES. — The modern Rei, 6 miles S.E. of Teheran, 
one of the seats of the ancient Iranian civilization, but 
now a mass of fallen walls and stupendous ruins covered 
with mounds of dSbris. Its position near the Caspian Gates 
gave It great strategic importance. It was the capital 
of Media before Ecbatana, and has the distinction of 
having been the home of the mother of Zoroaster, It 
is frequently mentioned in the Apocrypha. In Tobit 
(114 41 so 55 515 gs) it was visited by the angel Raphael, 
and there he recovered for Tobias the deposit of silver 
which his father had placed there. In Judith (I®' «) 
it is said that in Ragan (evidently the same place) 
Nebuchadnezzar slew in battle ‘Aiphaxad' prince of 
the Medes. In To 6® read Ecbatana for Rages, 

J. P. M‘CtrRDT. 

BAGUEL.— 1 . See Reuel, 2. 2. The father of Sarah, 
the wife of Tobias (To n. is 141s). 

RAHAB (‘wide').— 1, The story of this woman 
called a harlot, of Jericho is given in Jos 2. The tw^ 
spies sent out by Joshua to view the Promised LanA 
come first to the house of Rahab, in Jericho. The king 
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hc-ars of it, and bids Rahab bnn? them forth; but she 
asH*rts that they ha^(‘ left iier house and that she does 
not know where* tiie^v ha\e yorie, she had, however, 
previously hid them aiiioiii^ stalhs of flax upon the 
root. After their pursuers have left, Rahab comes to 
them, professes her beliet m Jah/.eh, and adjures them 
to spare her and her kmslolk vviieu the attack on Jericho 
IS made, this tiiey promise shall be done, and after 
a’Taa^nim' that a scarlet thread is to be hung from her 
vvindovv, in order to denote winch house is to be spared 
when tile sack cjI the city takes place, the two spies 
escai»e from hei hou>e by a rope (Jos U) The promise 
is duly kept, and Joshua spares her when the city is 
binned In Mt 1** Rahab is mentioned lu the 

genealogy ol our Lord. 

2. A name for the Dragon, applied also to Egypt. 
This name is not the same as that just considered, which 
IS written Rathab in Hebrew, while this is written 
Rahab. It ia the name gi\ en to a mythological monster 
who is frequently referred to in the Bible. In Is 30^ 
the old myth that Jahvveh in the beginning subdued 
Rahab i — TXhom^ the ‘Great Deep,' the Bab. Tiamat) 
IS eniplojed to show that Jahvveh will in like 
manner subdue Egypt (cf. Ps 87‘), and that it is there- 
fore vain for Judah to trust to it. The words in RV, 
‘ Rahab that sitteth still,' imply that Rahab had been 
subjugated, but not annihilated, i.e. it was believed 
that Rahab was still living somewhere in the depths of 
the sea; the final destruction is referred to in Rev 21i 
* And I saw a new* heaven and a new earth: for the first 
heaven and the first earth are passed aw’ay; ajid the sea 
is no more." The next reference to Rahab is in Is 
51® 1®, a v’ery important passage, which shows distinctly 
that Rahab, the Dragon, the sea or the ‘Great Deep' 
(Tehbm), are all names for one and the same monster. 
'The belief is also expressly stated that m ‘the days of 
old’ there was a conflict between Jahvveh and Rahab, 
and that the latter was overcome. Further references 
to the Rahab-myth are to be found in Ps 89® Job 9« 
2610 11 ; 1 % is important to note how in all these passages 
the myth is treated as well known, it is taken for granted 
that the reference is perfectly understood. [See, further, 
Dragon, Leviathan, Sea,1 W. O. E. Oesterlby. 

RAHAM. — A descendant of Caleb (1 Ch 2-*'*). 

RAHEL.— See Rachel, 

RAIMEKT. — See Dress. 

RAIR. — The Palestine year is divided roughly into 
two parts— the rainy and the dry. The first rains after 
the summer begin to fall in November, though showers 
in October are not unknown; and the w’eather continues 
intermittently wet until the following March, or some- 
times till April. As a rule the first rainfalls, w'hich are 
accompanied by heavy thunderstorms, are followed by 
comparatively fine weather, broken by occasional wet 
days, after which, towards the end of the rainy season, 
there are again heavy successions of rain-storms. The 
agricultural value of this division is -obvious, and it is 
recognized by the expressions 'former* and ‘latter* 
rains w'hich we meet with in the Biblical writings. The 
first rains soften the iron-bound soil, baked hard, so to 
speak, by the summer heat, and so make it fit for plough- 
ing; the comparatively fine intervals give the husband- 
man time to sow; and the second showers water the 
seed. The average annual rainfall in Jerusalem is 
about 28 inches, though this is subject to much variation. 
In the w’inter of 1904-1905 nearly 40 inches fell. Such 
very w*et winters are nearly always followed by an 
epidemic of malaria in the succeeding summer. 

K. A. S. Macalxsteb. 

RAINBOW. — In Gn Qu-i’’ (P) the rainbow appears 
as the token of the covenant between God and Noah. 
As the covenant is universal, so is its sign. The Heb. 
of v.« is ambiguous as to whether the rainbow is con- 
ceived of as created for the first time (see RVm). Though 
from a scientific point of view this is absurd, it may 


w'ell have been part of the primitive tradition. Perhaps, 
however, all that is meant is that the rainbow received 
a new significance as the symbol of mercy. Its appro- 
priateness is ob\ lous the storm passes, and the sun casts 
Its beams o\ er the still clouded sky, marking its return 
by one of the most beautiful phenomena of nature. 
So God renews His favour after He has hidden His face 
for a season. But there may be a further mythological 
significance. The rainbow may be J'”s war-bow (Ps 7^^ 
Hab 3® 11) which He has laid aside; the Heb. word is 
the same. So ‘it is to the Hindu the bow of Rama, 
and to the Finn, tiie bow of Tiermes the Thundeier, who 
slays with it the sorcerers who hunt after men’s lives’ 
(Tylor, Primitive Culture^, i. p 298). It is, indeed, 
prominent m ail mythology. To the Greek it is a 
portent, or Ins, the messenger of the gods, m the Ice- 
landic Edda It is the bridge connecting heaven and 
earth (cf. Wagner, Rkeingold). It is uncertain whether 
it IS alluded to in the Babylonian narrative of the Flood 
(see Driver, ad loc ). In Sir 43ii the rainbow is one of the 
wonderful works of God, in 50^ it is a type of the glory 
of Simon. In Ezk l-s it surrounds the throne of God; 
so Rev If there is a reference to the Genesis narra- 
tive, It w*ill be the symbol of mercy, possibly typified also 
by the ‘emerald’ to which it is compared, assuming 
that a green stone is meant (see Swete, ad loc.). But 
instead of the word for ‘bow*’ found in the LXX, ‘ Iris’ 
is substituted in Rev 43, as in lO^. Here evidently it is 
simply part of the picture, unless there is an allusion 
to the Greek conception of Ins as the messenger of 
the gods. C. W Emmet. 

RAISINS (tsimmUqlm, Nu 6® [EV ‘dried grapes'], 
1 S 2518 3012. 2 S 161, 1 Ch 12-»0; ^ashlshlm, 3i RV, 
etc.; see Flagon). — Raisins are now, as of old, prepared 
in great quantities m the Holy Land; the bunches 
are dipped in a strong solution of potash before being 
dried. Es-Salt, across the Jordan, has long been famous 
for the excellence of its stoneless raisins 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

RAEIEM. — See Reeem, 3. 

RAKBIATH.—A ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali (Jos 1988). 
The later Rabbis placed it at or near Tiberias. 

RAEEON.— This name in Jos 194« is prob. due to 
a textual error — a dittography from the latter half of 
Me~jarkon, 

RAM.— 1. An ancestor of David (Ru 4i®, Mt I® 
in Lk 838 Ami). In 1 Ch 2® he is called the brother, 
but in w» 27 the son of Jerahmeel. 2. The family 
to which Elihu belonged (Job 322). Some have supposed 
that Ram is a contraction for Aram. 

RAM.— See Sheep, and (for battering-ram) Fortifi- 
cation AND Siege CRAFT, 6 (c). 

RAMAH.— The name of several places in Palestine, 
so called from their ‘loftiness,’ that being the radical 
meaning of the word. These are as follows: — 

1. A city of Naphtali (Jos IQ®®) not otherwise known, 
perhaps Bdmeh between *Akka and Damascus, 8 miles 
W.S.W. of Safed. 2. A city of Asher (Jos IQ®®) not 
elsewhere mentioned, and identified not improbably 
■with Rdmia, near Tyre. 3 . A city of Benjamin (Jos IS®®) 
between which and Bethel was the palm of Deborah 
(Jg 4®); one of the alternatives which the Levite of 
Bethlehem had to choose for a lodging on his fatal 
journey (Jg 19^*); yielded with Geba 621 men to the 
post-exilic census of Ezra (Ezr 22«); re-settled by Ben- 
jamites (Neh ll®*). its place is indicated between 
Geba and Gibeah in Isaiah’s picture of the Assyrian 
advance (10®®). A tradition placed here the site of 
Rachel’s tomb: this explains the allusions in 1 S lO®, 
Jer 31»8 (quoted in Mt 21®). Here Jeremiah was loosed 
from his chains (40D. The name, and not improbably 
the site, of this place is preserved by a little village on 
a hillside north of Jerusalem known as cr-jBflm, which 
answers the geographical requirements of these incidents 



RMIAH (RAMOTH) OF THE SOUTH 

Near it are some remarkable ancient monuments, known 
locally as ‘The Graves of the Children of Israel,’ which 
possibly are the ‘tomb of Rachel’ of the ancient 
tradition. This town was probably the home of Shimei, 
the Ramathite, David’s vme-dresser (1 Cn 27-0 4. A 
place in the district called Ramathaim-zophim (1 SlO, 
a (corrupt) name prob =‘the two heights of the 
Zuphites.’ The latter ethnic can hardly be dissociated 
from the name of the great high place of Mizpah {Nehy 
SamuHl). Its chief distinction is its connexion with 
Samuel. It was ‘in the hill-country of Ephraim,’ but 
might have been over the S. border of the tribe. Here 
Elkanah lived, and here was the headquarters of Samuel 
throughout his life (1 S 2“ 8 ^ 153< 1918.23 

20^ 251 280. This is probably the Ramah fortified by 
Baasha against the Judahite kingdom (1 K 15^’, 2 Ch 160, 
rather than the Benjamite Ramah: the latter being 
actually within Judahite territory would not have been 
accessible to him. This Ramah appears also in 1 Mac 
1 1*4 as Ramathaim. No satisfactory identification of the 
Ephraimite Ramah has yet been proposed. It may be 
identical with No. 3. Ram-allah, a large village about 
12 miles N. of Jerusalem, would fairly well suit the 
requirements of the history, but there are no definite 
indications of antiquities there. 6. By the name 
Ramah allusion is made to Bamoth-gilead (wh see) in 
2 K 8*9 and the parallel passage 2 Ch 22«. 6. Ramath- 
lehi, the scene of Samson's victory over the Philistines 
with the jawbone (Jg IS^O, is unknown. See Lehi. 
Ramath here is probably a common noun, and we 
ought to render it ‘the height of Lehi.* 7. Ramath- 
mizpeh (Jos 13**). See Mizpa.h, No. 4. 8. Ramah (or 
Ramoth) of the South (Jos IQ*). A town in the tribe of 
Judah, given to Simeon; to which David sent the spoil 
of Ziklag (1 S 30*^). It is quite unknown. 

R. A. S. Macalistee. 

RAMAH (RAMOTH) OF THE SOUTH. —See Ramah, 
No. 8. 

RAMATHAIM, RAMATHAZM < ZOPHZM.— See 
Ramah, 4. 

RAMATHITE. — See Ramah, No. 3. 

B AMiATH -IiEHI.— See Ramah, No. 6. 

RAMATH-MIZPEH.— See Mizpah, No. 4. 

RAMESES. — See Raamses. 

BAMXAH. — One of the sons of Parosh who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10“ [1 Es 9** Hiermas]). 

RAMOTH. — 1. A Gershonite Levitical city in Issachar 
(1 Ch 6*s (’*>), apparently “Remeth of Jos 19“ and 
Jarmuth of Jos 21*9. 2. For ‘Ramoth of the south* 
see Ramah, No. 8. 3. For ‘Ramoth in Gilead’ (Dt 44*, 
Jos 20* 21*8, 1 Ch 6« <**)) see Ramoth-Gilead. 

RAMOTH -GILEAD, or ‘Ramoth in Gilead’ (cf. 
Ramah, 6), was one of the cities of refuge (Dt 44 *, 
Jos 20*), assigned to the Merarite Levites of Gad (Jos 21**, 
1 Ch 6**). It was in the administrative district of Solo- 
mon’s lieutenant Ben-geber (1 K 4^*); the scene of 
Ahab’s last fight with the Syrians (1 K 22, 2 Ch IS) and of 
another battle with them fought by Ahab’s son Jehoram, 
where he was wounded (2 K 8**- 2 Ch 22®); the place 

where Elisha’s messenger anointed Jehu (2 K Qi®-). 
That it was a place of some sanctity is probable from 
its name (‘the high places of Gilead’), and arguments, 
not altogether conclusive, have been offered in favour 
of its identification with Blizpeh, the place of the recon- 
ciliation of Jacob and Laban. 

The attempt has plausibly been made to identify 
it with Gerasa, the modern Jerash — an extensive town 
in the ancient territory of Gilead, of unknown origin, 
whose ruins a"e still among the most striking east of 
the Jordan. For this identification S€«reral forcible 
arguments can be brought forward. An identification 
with another place, Rdmun, rests solely on the super- 


RAZOR 

ficial similarity of the name, which is always an unsafe 
guide. Es-Salt is another sugge.stion. On the whole, 
however, Jeraah is perhaps the most probable, though 
final decision must, as usual, be left to the test of 
excavation. 11. A. y. Macalistee. 

RAMPART. — See Fortification and Siegecraft, 3. 

RANGES in AV of 2 K 11* 15, 2 Ch 23i4 = ‘ ranks ’(RV). 

RANSOM. — See Redeemer, Redemption. 

RAPE. — See Crimes and Punishments, 3. 

RAPHA. — 1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8*). 2. See Rephaim. 

RAPHAEL (‘ God has healed ’) is the good angel of 
Tobit In 31 ’ he is sent to heal Tobit, by restoring 
his sight; to give Sarah, daughter of his kinsman Raguei, 
to his son Tobias for wife; and to prevent the demon 
Asmodseusfrom adding him to the seven husbands he has 
already killed. In 0 *^ he appears as ‘ brother Azarias ’ 
to accompany Tobias on his journey to Media. Tobit 
despatches them with the parting ‘May [God’s] angel 
go with you’ (v.“, cf. V. 20 , and they start with their 
dog (a favourite subject with the great painters). In 
6*ff- he directs Tobias to take the heart, liver, and gall 
of a fish, manages the marriage, binds the demon, fetches 
money from Rages, and heals Tobit. 121 *-** gives his 
description of himself, a passage which probably became 
the groundwork of later speculations. (1) He is one of 
the seven ‘angels of the presence’ (Lk 1^®, Rev 8* 
[14?], Enoch 90). So in Enoch 20* he is one of the 
‘watchers,’ the ‘angel of the spirits of men.* The 
conception is usually traced to Persian influence; cf. 
the seven ‘princes of light’ of Zoroastrianism. (2) He 
is an intermediary, bringing the memorial of prayers 
before God (Rev 8*). The doctrine of the Divine 
aloofness made it hard to conceive that man could 
have direct access to the ear of God, any more than a 
subject could enter into the presence of an Oriental 
monarch, or that He could interfere directly in the 
petty affairs of men. See Angels. (3) He is also a 
guardian angel, being present at Tobit ’s good deeds, 
and the companion of Tobias. The long-maintained 
disguise is a unique feature; the ‘eating and drinking* 
IS explained as an illusion (121*). (4) He is true to his 

name, ‘the healer’; cf. Enoch lO'^, where he is ordered 
to bind Azazel (so 54), and heal the earth which the 
angels have defiled; and 40®, where he is ‘set over the 
diseases and wounds of the children of men.* (5) la 
Enoch 22 he is a guide in Sheol; in 32, in Paradise. 

C. W. Emmet. 

BAPHAH. — See Rephaiah, 4. 

RAPHAIM. — An ancestor of Judith (Jth 80- 

RAPHON. — A city of Bashan (1 Mac 5*’), the Raphana 
of Pliny (£fN, v. 16); the site has not been recovered. 

RAPHU. — The father of the Benjamite spy (Nu 13®). 

BASSES. — A people subdued by Holofernes (Jth 2**). 

RATHUMUS. — See Rehum, 2. 

RAVEN (‘5r56, Arab. ghurSb). — An ‘unclean’ bird 
(Lv 11^5, Dt 1414)^ numbers of which may always be 
seen gathered, together with the dogs, around the 
carrion thrown out into the valley of Hinnom (cf. Pr 30^^). 
Its glossy plumage is referred to in Ca 5^^; it often 
dwells in the wilderness (Is 34^0. and yet God cares for 
and watches over it (Job 384i, Ps 147*, Lk 12“). The 
name is doubtless generic, and includes all the 
eight species of the Cormdos known in Palestine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BAVIN. — The vb. ‘to raven,* i.e. prey upon, and the 
subst. ‘raven’ or ‘ravin,’ i.e. prey, both occur in AV. We 
find also the adj. ‘ravening’ (Ps 22^*, Mt 7^®) as well 
as the form ‘ravenous’ (Is 35® 46“, Ezk 394). ‘Raven- 
ing’ is used as a subst. in Lk ll*® ‘Your inward part 
is full of ravening and wickedness’ (RV ‘extortion’). 

BASIS. — The hero of a narrative in 2 Mae 14”*% 

RAZOR. — See H.ur and Knife. 



REAIAH 

EEAIAH.— 1. A CalobitP family II Ch 42), calh‘d in 
2^2 Haroeh (wh. 2. A family (1 Ch 5®). 

3. A Nt^thmim family name CEzr 2«" *=Neh 7^®-=^! Es S®* 

Jairus;. 

REAPING. — See Agriculture, 3. 

REBA.— One of the five kinglets of Midian slain by 
Moses (Xu 318, jos 132i). 

REBERAH (m Ro 9^® Rebecca). — The daughter of 
Bethu«4, the son of Xahor, Abraham's brother, and his 
vvife Miloah (Gn 2222) She was also the sister of Laban 
and became t he wife of Isaac . The well-known st ory of 
the facts leading up to the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah 
is told in Gn 24, and gives valuable information as to 
early marriage customs. Isaac is not consulted. Abra- 
ham’s servant Eliezer (Gn IS®) is sent to seek for a wife 
among his master’s kinsfolk. The servant proceeds to 
the ‘city of Nahor’ (Haran), and, arriving at the gate 
of the city, waits by the well till the women come out to 
draw w'ater (v.“). He prays that God may prosper 
him and give him a sign by which he may recognize the 
woman Providence has set apart for Isaac. Rebekah 
comes out and offers to draw water for the stranger and 
his camels. The servant loads her with gifts, and her 
family, led by her brother Laban, being convinced of 
Abraham’s wealth, and recognizing the will of Heaven 
in the selection, agrees to the marriage. Rebekah re- 
turns with the servant and becomes Isaac’s wife (v.«®). 

In Gn 2521 we are told that Rebekah, like many other 
favourite wives of the OT (e.p. Sarah, Rachel, Hannah), 
was at first barren, but in answer to Isaac’s prayer 
Jacob and Esau were born (Gn Before their 

birth Rebekah received the oracle from Jehovah, that 
two nations were in her womb and that the elder should 
serve the younger. No doubt this story is a late Jewish 
legend, arising from the desire to find the history of the 
two peoples Israel and Edom foreshadowed m the lives 
of their progenitors. 

Rebekah again comes before us during Isaac’s sojourn 
in Gerar (Gn 26«-ii). Fearing lest the beauty of his 
wife might excite the desire of the king of Gerar and so 
lead to his own death, Isaac passed her off as his sister — 
a course of action which led him into difficulties with 
Abiraelech (Gn 26‘®). 

The destiny of Jacob, her favourite son, was strongly 
influenced by his strong-minded mother. She was the 
author of the treacherous plan by which Jacob deprived 
Esau of his father’s blessing (Gn 27). She advised him 
to flee from his home to her brother Laban (Gn 27«-«). 
In Gn 28^*-, however, the motive of the journey is that 
he might take a wife from the family of his mother, in 
contrast to Esau, who had grieved his parents by taking 
a wife from among the Canaamtes (Gn 26®* “). Re- 
bekah died before Jacob’s return from Haran, and her 
burial at Machpelah is mentioned in Gn 49’^. The 
death and burial of Deborah, the nurse of Rebekah, who 
had followed her from Haran (24S9), are reported to have 
taken place after Jacob had returned to Canaan (Gn 35®). 

The character of Rebekah has a peculiar charm and 
fascination. Appearing first as a pure, unselfish, loving 
girl, she becomes a woman of great strength of mind and 
depth of character. She is clever, active, energetic. 
She can make plans and carry them out, give orders and 
expect them to be obeyed, but her masterful spirit 
cannot brook opposition or contradiction. Esau’s wives 
vex her beyond measure. When she loves, she loves 
with all her soul, and will spare no pains, consider no 
consequences, or grudge any sacrifice for those she 
loves. ‘Upon me be thy curse, my son* (Gn 27®®), is 
her answer to Jacob when he fears that a curse will fall 
on his deception. Although that curse fell and her 
beloved son had to flee and she saw his face no more, 
yet we forget the scheming, plotting woman in the 
&>ving wife and self-sacrificing mother. W. F. Boyd, 

REOAfi.—- A place name <'1 Ch 4®®) quite unknown. 


RECONCILIATION 

RECEIPT OF CUSTOM. — See Custom ( s), Teibutb. 

REGHAB, REGHABITES.— 1. Jehonadab, the son of 
Rechab, appears in 2 K lO®®*®* as a fervent supporter of 
Jehu’s attack on the house of Ahab and his endeavour 
to root out the idolatrous worship which that dynasty 
had allowed. That his influence was a matter of some 
importance is clear from the prominent place which 
the new ruler gave him (2 K 10®® 23). The principles 
which actuated him are to be gathered from Jer 35, 
where his descendants refuse to drink wine because he 
had bidden them abstain from it, build no houses, sow 
no seed, plant no vineyard, but dwell in tents all their 
days. He evidently held that civilization and settled 
life inevitably led to apostasy from Jahweh, the ancestral 
Deity of his tribe. And the peril was a very real one, 
because of the inveterate popular belief that the local 
baals were the dispensers of all blessings pertaining to 
field and vineyard (Hos 10 - 12 ). Hence it seemed to 
more than one of the prophets that the early, simple 
period of the nation’s life, ere it became immersed in 
the Canaamte civilization, was preferable to all later 
developments (Jg 2=, Hos 10®). Again, the self-restraint 
of the Rechabites reminds us of the Nazinte vow (see 
Naziritb). But the latter did not include so many 
taboos. It permitted the cultivation of land and the 
building of houses. It was not binding on an entire 
dan. A genuine tradition is probably embodied in 
the Chronicler’s statement (1 Ch 2®®), that the clan of 
the Rechabites was connected with the Kenites, and 
this would square admirably with the view that the 
Jahweh-religion was communicated to Israel by Kenite 
influence. Subsequently to Jeremiah we do not find 
more than two Biblical allusions to the clan in question, 
and one of these is doubtful. Neh 3®^ reports that 
Malchijah, the son of Rechab, the ruler of part of Beth- 
haccerem, assisted in re-fortifying Jerusalem. But if 
he was a Rechabite by descent, he must have abandoned 
their principles. The men whom Jeremiah approached 
were but temporary sojourners, driven into the city 
through dread of the invader. This Malchijah was 
doubly a townsman, living in a country town, and 
interested in the metropolis. The title of Ps 71 in the 
LXX is: * Belon^ng to David. Of the sons of Jehonadab 
and of the earliest captives,’ as though the exiles and 
the Rechabites agreed in appropriating this poem of 
sorrow and hope. Finally, it may be noted that later 
Rabbis found the fulfilment of Jer 35®9 m those marriages 
of Rechabite maidens into priestly families, from which 
later priests sprang. Hegesippus relates that one of 
the Rechabite priests interceded in vain for the life 
of James the Just (Euseb. HE ii. 23). 

2. Rechab and his brother Baanah, two guerilla 
captains, treacherously murdered Ishbosheth, their king, 
and met with the due reward of their deed at David’s 
hands (2 S 4). J. Taylok. 

RECONCILIATION .-"The word ‘reconciliation,’ with 
its cognates, is a Pauline one, and is not found in the 
Gospels, or other NT writings. The chief passages in 
which it and related terms are employed are Ro 5®®- ®® 
(RV), 2 Co 5®8'20, Eph 2®», Col I 20 . 21 . In He 2®?, where 
the AV has ‘to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people,’ the RV reads, more correctly, ‘to make pro- 
pitiation.’ OT usage, where the word occasionally tr. 
‘reconcile* (Lv 6®® etc.) is again more correctly ren- 
dered in RV ‘make atonement,’ throws little light 
on the NT term. The effect of propitiation is to remove 
the variance between God and man, and so bring about 
‘reconciliation.* The means by which this result is 
accomplished in the NT is the reconciling death of 
Christ (Col 12®*22). On the special questions involved, 
see artt. Atonement and Redemption. 

Perhaps better than any other, this term brings out 
in vivid form St. Paul’s conception of the gospel. As 
proclaimed to men, the gospel is a message of ‘reconcilia- 
tion* (2 Co 5®8-2®). It is a misunderstanding of the 



RECORDER 

Apostle’s meaning in such passages to suppose that 
the need of reconciliation is on man’s side only, and 
not also on God’s, Man, indeed, does need to be recon- 
ciled to God, from whom he is naturally alienated in 
his mind in evil works (Col !«). ‘The mind of the 
flesh IS enmity against God’ (Ro 8’), and this enmity 
of the carnal heart needs to be overcome. On this 
side, the ‘mimstry of reconciliation’ is a beseeching of 
men to be reconciled to God (2 Co S®®). But the very 
ground on which this appeal is based is that ‘God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
reckoning unto them their trespasses’ (v.i^). It is 
an essential part of the Apostle’s teaching that sinners 
are the objects of a Divine judicial wrath (Ro li«). 
They lie under a condemnation that needs to be removed 
(3J9S ). They are described as ‘ enemies ’ m t wo passages 
($10 1128 ) where the word is plainly to be taken in the 
passive sense of objects of wrath (cf. in Ro ll^s, the con- 
trast with ‘beloved’). It is this barrier to God’s 
reconciliation with men that, in the Apostle’s doctrine, 
Christ removes by His propitiatory death (Ro 
Col 120). The ground on which men are called to be 
reconciled to God is: * Him who knew no sin he made 
to be sin on our behalf; that we might become the 
righteousness of God in him’ (2 Co 5*“ 21 ). Believers 
‘receive’ a reconciliation already made (Ro 511 RV). 
The gospel reconciliation, in other words, has a tw’ofold 
aspect— a God ward and a manward; and peace is 
made by the removal of the variance on both sides. 
See artt. above referred to. James Obb. 

EEOORDER.— See King, 2 (6) (c). 

RED.— See Coloues, 3, 

RED HEIFER. — The ashes of a ‘red heifer’ — 
more correctly a red cow — added to ‘running water,’ 
formed the most powerful means known to the Hebrews 
of removing the defilement produced by contact with 
a dead body. The method of preparing the ashes and 
the regulations for the application of the ‘water of 
impurity * (see below) are the subject of a special section 
of the Priests’ Code (Nu 19). It will be advisable to 
summarize the contents of the chapter, in the first place, 
and thereafter to inquire into the significance of the 
rite in the light of recent anthropological research. 

1. The chapter above cited consists of two parts; 
the first part, vv.^-i®, gives instructions for the prepara- 
tion of the ashes, and (w.^i-^^) for the removal by their 
means of the defilement contracted by actual contact 
with the dead body. The second part, vv,w-22, jg an 
expansion of vv.i^f , extending the application of ‘the 
water of impurity’ to uncleanness arising from a variety 
of sources connected with death. 

The animal whose ashes acquired this special virtue 
had to be of the female sex, of a red, or rather reddish- 
brown, colour, physically without blemish, and one that 
had never borne the yoke. The duty of superintending 
the burning, which took place ‘without the camp,’ 
was entrusted to a deputy of the high priest. The 
actual burning, however, was carried through by a lay 
assistant, which fact, taken along with the detail (v.*) 
that every particle of the animal, induding the bloody 
was burned, shows that we have not to do here with a 
ritual sacrifice, as might be inferred from the EV of v.^. 
The word there rendered ‘sin-offering’ properly denotes 
in this connexion (cf. 8^) ‘a purification for sin’ {Oxf. 
Heb. Lex. 310“ ; cf. Sacbijicb, § 14). The priest’s share 
in the ceremony was confined to the sprinkling of some 
of the blood ‘toward the front of the tent of meeting’ 
(v.« RV), in token of the dedication of the animal to 
J'’, and to the casting into the burning mass of a piece 
of cedar wood and a bunch of hyssop bound with a piece 
of scarlet cloth (such, at least, is the regulation of the 
Mishna treatise dealing with this subject). 

A third person — ^the priest and his assistant having 
themselves become ‘unclean’ through contact with 
these sacred things (see below)— now gathered the 
3D 
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ashes and laid them up ‘ without the camp in a clean 
place,’ to be used as occasion required. The special 
name given to the mixture of ‘running water* (v.i?, lit. 
‘living water,’ i.e. water from a spring, not a cistern) and 
the ashes is properly ‘ water ot impurity ' (v ^ 12 20 21 — go 
RVm, Amer. RV ‘water for impurity’, EV water of 
separation), i.e. water for the removal of impurity or un- 
cleanness. This powerful cathartic was applied to the 
person or thing to be cleansed, either by being throw n over 
them (see Gray, Com. on v.^^), or by being sprinkled with 
a sprinkler of hyssop (v.^s). This was done on the third 
and seventh days, after which the defiled person washed 
his person and garments, and was then restored to the 
privileges of the cult and the community. The only 
other reference to ‘the water of impurity’ is in the late 
passage, Nu 31*3. 

2. The clue to the significance of the rite above 
described is found in the primitive conception of un- 
cleanness, as this has been disclosed by modern anthro- 
pological research (see Clean and Unclean). In all 
primitive societies a dead body in particular is regarded 
as not only unclean in itself, but as capable of infecting 
with uncleanness all who come in contact with it or are 
even in proximity to it. The Semites shared these ideas 
with primitive communities m every part of the world. 
Hence, although the literary formulation of the rite of 
the Red Heifer in Nu 19 may be late, the Ideas and 
practices thereof are certainly older than the Hebrews 
themselves. 

While the central idea of the rite — the efficacy of ashes 
as a cathartic, due probably to their connexion with fire 
(cf. Nu 31*3, and Farnell, TheEvolution of Religion, 101 n.) 
— has its parallels elsewhere, the original significance of 
several of the details is still very obscure. This applies, 
for example, to the red colour of the cow, and to the 
addition to her ashes of the ‘cedar wood and hyssop 
and scarlet’ (for various suggestions see, m addition to 
Gray, op. dt., Hastings’ DB iv. 208 ff.; Bewer in JBL 
xxiv. (1905) 42 ff., who suggests that the cow may have 
been originally a sacrifice to the dead). 

The value of the chapter for the student of Hebrew 
ritual lies in the illustration it affords of the primitive 
conceptions of uncleanness, especially of the unclean- 
ness of the dead, and of the * contagiousness of holiness,* 
the nature of which has been so clearly expounded by 
Robertson Smith (see RS^ 446® ‘ Holiness, IJncleanness, 
and Taboo ’), The ashes of the red heifer and the water 
of impurity here appear, in virtue of their intense 
‘holiness,’ as ‘a conducting vehicle of a dangerous 
spiritual electricity’ (Farnell, op. at. 95), and have the 
same power as the dead body of rendering unclean all 
who come in contact with them (see vv.^® sif- and art. 
Clean and Unclean), 

There are no inventions in ritual, it has been said, 
only survivals, and in the rite under review we have 
one of the most interesting of these survivals. The 
remarks made in a previous article (Atonement [Day 
opI) are equally applicable to the present case. As 
re-interpreted by the compilers of the Priests’ Gade, the 
nte conveys, in striking symbolism, the eternal truth 
that purity and holiness are the essential characteristics 
of the people of God. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

RED SEA. — The body of water, over 1000 miles in 
length, which divides Africa from Arabia. The Biblical 
interest of the name centres at its northern end in its 
two projections, the Gulf of Suez, running north-west, 
and the Bay of Akabah almost due north. The former 
once extended much farther to the north, along the 
route of the present Suez Canal. Anciently it was 
known as the Gulf of Herodpolis, running as far north 
as the Bitter Lakes. In this region it is probable that 
the passage of the sea described in Ex 14 took place, 
though it has been located by some at the present Suez, 
and by others still farther south. 

This primitive extension of the gulf to th» nortli« 
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the region of weeds, probably accounts for its name. 
Yam Suph, ‘sea of weeds' cEx lo"' v.hich was 
later applied also to the eastern eMension, the Bay of 
Akabah (Nii 21M, to the entire bodv of water now 
known as the Red Sea, htretcliiiie: from the Raft Mo- 
hammed southward to the straits, and perhaps c^ven to 
the Persian Gulf (Ex 23’i). No satisfactory explana- 
tion of the terra ‘red’ (Gr. Eryihra, Lat. Rubrum) has 
been found. 

Biblical history is concerned with the western gulf 
(Suez, 130 in. long) only in connexion with the Exodus 
Those who locate Ml. Smai in the peninsula between 
the two gulfs, either at Mt. Serbal or at Jebel Musa, trace 
the route of the wanderings down the eastern shore of 
this water as far as Ran Abu Zenimeh, or (with Shaw, 
Pococke, etc.) as far as Tor, and then through the moun- 
tain wadys to Sinai. Those who locate the mountain 
of the Law’ farther north in the region north of Akabah, 
trace the wanderings directly eastw’ard from the sea 
(Jg 11«). 

The Bay of Akabah, 90 ra. long, lies in the southern end 
of the long trench which extends from the Red Sea 
proper northward to the Lebanons, the upper portion 
of which is occupied by the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Between the latter and the Bay of Akabah lies the 
Arabah. At the northern end was an important 
maritime highw’ay in the reign of Solomon. At the 
harbour of Ezion-geber (near to, or perhaps the same as, 
Rath), at its northern end, Solomon built his na\T. with 
the help of Phoenician seamen (1 K 9“), and sent out 
expeditions to India. Jehoshaphat was less successful 
(1 K 22<»). H. L. Willett. 

REDEEMER, REDEMPTION.— 'Redemption means 
In strictness deliverance by payment of a price otransoMt 
hence, metaphorically, at any great cost or sacrifice; 
but in the OT, outside the Law (especially in Deut., 
Psalms, Isaiah), is often used also of deliverance simply, 
as from oppression, violence, sickness, captivity, death 
—redemption by power. The typical redemption in 
the OT wras the deliverance of Israel from Egypt (cf. 
Is 51»-iD. 

Two words, with their derivatives, are used in the OT 
to express the idea. The one, gd^al (from which go’elt 
‘redeemer’), is used technically of redemption of an in- 
heritance, of tithes, and the like; un a wider sense it is a 
favourite term in the later Psalms and Deutero-Isaiah. 
The otheTgp&dhdh, is frequent in Deut. and in the earlier 
Psalms. The gd'el is the kinsman who has the right to 
redeem; the term is used also of the ‘avenger of blood’ 
(Nu 36** etcO; elsewhere, as in Job 19*5, pg igi4 etc., but 
especially in Deutero-Isaiah, it denotes Jehovah as the vindi- 
cator, deliverer, and avenger of His people (cf . Is 40*^ 43** 
etc.) . The NT, likewise, employs two words— one agorazo, 
‘to buy or purchase’ (1 Co 6*° 7**, 2 P 2*, Rev 6® 14* *; 
St. Paul uses a compound form in Gal 3** 4*); the other, 
and more usual, lutroumai (from lutron, *a ransom’), and 
its derivatives. The special Pauline word for redemption 
is apdutrosie (Ro 3« 8**, 1 Co I*®. Eph 1* etc.). In Ro li** 
‘D^verer’ is used for the OT ‘Redwmer’ (Is 5^®). 

In pious circles in Israel the coming Messianic salvation 
was viewed as a ‘ redemption ’ (Lk 2®«), in which, possibly, 
political deliverance was included, but in which the 
main blessings were spiritual — knowledge of salvation, 
remission of sins, holiness, guidance, peace (Lk l^*-^*). 
In Christ’s own teaching the political aspect altogether 
disappears, and the salvation He brings in is something 
wholly spiritual. He connects it With His Person, and 
in certain well-known passages with His death <Jn 3**-*“ 
^**«, Mt 20** II and 26*-** |1 etc.). In the Apostolic 
teaching (Acts, Paul, Peter, Heb,, Rev.) Christ’s work 
is distinctively a ‘redemption.* Redemption, more- 
over, is not used here simply in the general sense of 
deliverance, but with definite emphasis on the idea of 
purchase (Ac 20*«, 1 Co 6*®, Eph IL 1 Ti 2«, 1 P 1*« 
Rev 6* etc.). This glances back to Christ’s own saying 
that He came ‘to give his life a ransom (luiron; cf. 
mfHuirm la 1 Ti 2«) for many* (Mt 20**). Further, 
‘ransom,* ‘price,* ‘purchase,* ‘redeem,* are not to be 
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taken simply figuratively, in the sense that Christ has 
procured salvation for us at the cost of great suffering, 
even of death, to Himself. This is true, but the 
consensus of Apostolic teaching gives a much more 
dehmtc interpretation to the language, one in accord- 
ance with Christ’s own intimation. His death was an 
expiatory sacrifice by which those who avail themselves 
of It are literally redeemed from the wrath of God 
that rested on them, and from all other effects of sm. 
It IS St. Paul who works out this idea most systemati- 
cally (cf. Ro 3**-26, 2 Co 5**-**, Gal 3*®'** 4^ s, Tit 3*^ 
etc ), though all the NT writers share it The immediate 
effect of Christ’s redeeming death is to free from guilt 
and annul condemnation (Ro 8* ^ ^), but it carries 
m Us train deliverance from sin in every form (from 
sin’s dominion, from the tyranny of Satan, from an 
evil world, from ‘all iniquity,’ Ro 6, Gal D, Tit 2**, 
He 2*^ etc), ultimately from death itself (Ro 8**). 
It not merely redeems from evil, but puts in possession 
of the highest possible good — ‘eternal life’ (Ro 6**, 
Eph 1® etc ). It IS a redemption in every way complete. 
See. further, artt. Atoxeaient, Propitiation, Recon- 
ciliation, Salvation. Jambs Orr. 

REED. — 1. Qaneh, tr. ‘reed,’ 1 K 14**, 2 K 18**, 
Is 36® 42®, ‘stalk,’ Gn 41® **; ‘sweet cane’ (RVm 
^calamus'). Is 43**, Jer 6*°; ‘calamus,’ Ca 4^*, Ezk 27*®; 
‘spearmen,’ Ps 68®® (AV, but RV ‘reeds’); also meta- 
phorically used for a ‘bone,’ Job 31**; the arm of ‘a 
balance,’ Is 46®; and ‘branches’ of a candlestick, 
Ex 25®** ®*. The q&neh is probably the familiar qasab 
(Arundo donax), which flourishes on the banks of all 
the streams and lakes of the Jordan Valley. Miles of 
it are to be seen at the 'Ain Feshkhah oasis on the Dead 
Sea shore, and at the Huleh marshes. It is a lofty 
reed, often 20 feet high, brilliantly green in the late 
summer, when all around is dry and bare; but dead- 
locking, from a distance, in the spring, when it stands 
in full flower and the lofty stems are crowned by 
beautiful silken panmcles. In the district mentioned 
the reeds are cleared from time to time by fire, that 
the young and tender shoots may grow up to afford 
fodder for cattle. The covert of the reeds is often the 
only possible shade (Job 40**). The bruised reed, which, 
though standing, a touch will cause to fall and lie 
bedraggled on the ground, is a familiar sight (2 K 18**, 
Is 36®, Ezk 29®-*). A reed forms a most convenient 
measuring-rod, being straight and light (Ezk 40® ®, 
Rev 11* etc.). In certain passages where qdneh is tr 
‘calamus,* or ‘sweet cane,* some imported aromatic 
cane or bark Is meant. For the use of reeds as pens, 
see Writing, 6. 

2. 'aroth, Ja 19* (AV ‘paper reeds,* RV ‘meadows’). 
See Meadow. 

3 . ’affammim,lit.‘pools’(8eePooL),isin Jer51®*tr. ‘reeds.’ 
For bulrushes see Rush. 

4 . ’dcfett, Job 8** EV ‘flag,* RVm ‘reed-grass.’ See 
Meadow. 

5. *g6eA, Job 9*® (RVm * reed’). The reference is to light 

skiffs of papyrus. E. W. G. Mastebman. 

REELAIAH. — See Raamiah. 

REELIAS, 1 Es 6®, corresponds in position to Bigvai 
in Ezr 2*, Neh 7*; the form of the name may be due to 
a duplication of Reelaiah in the same verse of Ezra. 

REFINER, REFlNINCr. — The ancient Egyptians 
purified gold by putting it into earthen crucibles with 
lead, salt, a little tin, and barley bran, sealing the 
crucibles with clay, and then exposing them to the 
heat of a furnace for five days and nights. Refining 
silver by cupellation is a very old process. The silver 
mixed with lead is put into a crucible made of bone 
earth, and placed in a reverberatory furnace. As the 
oxide of lead forms, it is blown off by bellows, and 
towards the end of the process the thin covering of 
oxide becomes iridescent and soon disappears, and the 
pure bright surface of the silver flashes out. This 
process of refining silver is referred to in Jer 6*». The 
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reference in Mai is to the purifying influence’of aflOiic- 
tion on the people of God, their sinful impurities gradu- 
ally disappear, and at last the Divine image is reflected 
from the soul, as the face of the refiner from the surface 
of the purified silver. 

REFUGE, CITIES OP. — ^1. Origin of the right of 
asylum. — The city of refuge was the product of two 
primitive religious ideas that were employed to neutralize 
one another, — the sacredness of blood or life and the 
sacredness of locality; both were based on the presence 
of the Divine in the blood and the locality. There was 
a community of blood or life between the god and his 
people that made it an unpardonable offence to slay 
one of his people; it mattered not whether the slayer 
was within or without his people, whether the deed 
was intentional or accidental. A wrong had been done 
that could be atoned for only by blood (Robertson 
Smith, RS, [1907] p. 32 ff .) . On the other hand, the god 
chose certain places for his manifestation, and there 
it was customary for his people to meet and worship 
him. Within the precincts claimed by his presence 
all life was sacred, and so it came about that even a 
murderer, if he escaped to the haunts of a god, would 
be safe from those to whom he had forfeited his life, 
so long as he remained within their sacred limits (id- 
p. 148 f.). The murderer thus escaped the penalty of 
his wrong, but he remained an ineffective unit for his 
tribe; immediately he left the asylum of the god he 
was at the mercy of the avenger of blood, and so both 
tribe and individual were in a measure punished. This 
primitive usage still prevails in savage communities, 
and has been widened by extending the privilege of 
asylum to places occupied by former kings and to the 
graves of former rulers (Frazer, Fort, Review^ 1899, 
pp 650-654). 

2. Development of asylum in OT.— In this absolute 
form the right of asylum is not recognized anywhere 
in the OT. It is extended only to one who has without 
intention committed homicide (Ex 21i3). one who 
has treacherously sullied his hands with blood can 
find no refuge at the altar of God; he may be taken 
from it to death (Ex 21^^), or he may even be struck 
down at the altar, as was the fate of Joab <1 K 230* 5i. m). 
The community came between the fugitive and the 
avenger of blood, and determined whether he should 
be handed over to death. This was likely the result 
of the fusion of different tribes and the necessity of 
recognizing one common authority. We can trace 
three stages of development of this right of asylum 
in the OT. 

(1) Every altar or sanctuary in the land could extend 

its protection to one who had without intention taken 
the life of another. He had to justify his claim to 
protection by showing to the authorities of the sanctuary 
that his deed was unpremeditated. But after the 
fugitive had submitted satisfactory evidence, he was 
allowed to remain within the sacred precincts. He 
could not, however, return home, and had evidently 
to pass the remainder of his life in the refuge to which 
he had fled. He could not appease the avenger by 
money. His want of prudence must entail some punish- 
ment, and so he could not pass beyond the city boundaries 
without risk of death at the hands of the avenger of 
blood. What provision was made for his maintenance 
is not revealed, but very likely he had to win. his sub- 
sistence by his work. Whether his family could join him 
in his asylum is a question that is also unanswered. 
This is the stage of development in Ex 21^- 1 K 

2*8- «. It is not at all likely that Joab’s death was 
brought about at the altar in Jerusalem because of 
some exceptional authority exercised over it by the 
king. Joab evidently knew he could be put to death 
there (1 K 2W)- 

(2) When the provincial high places and altars were 
suppressed by Josiah in b.c. 621, the right of asylum 
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there fell with them, and provision had to be made for 
the oontmiuuiCH of unce-nt usage on a modified ba^is. 
Very likely there vus l(*ss need for it, as the i>o\vei of 
the Crown had been growing. Cities of refuge, situated 
at con%'enient distances, were set apart for the manslayer 
(Dt 192-7), and it may even be that the roads thither 
were specially kept and marked to make escape easy 
(Dt 193; but cf Steuernagel, Deut. p. 71 f.). The 
fugitive had to justify his claim to protection by showing 
to the elders of the city whither he had fled his innocence 
of murderous motives. Any one who failed to convince 
them of the validity of his defence was handed over to 
the elders of his own city, and they in turn surrendered 
him to the avenger of blood. Practically, then, the 
community administered justice, but when the death 
penalty was to be exacted, it was exacted not by the 
community, but by the avenger of blood in accordance 
with primitive usage (Dt 19^2. 

(3) In post-exilic times the cities of refuge established 
under the Deuteronomic Code remained, and the judicial 
procedure followed was very much the same, only the 
community — presumably at Jerusalem — and not the 
elders of the city of refuge (Nu 35^2 24. 25) ^as to deter- 
mine the guilt or the innocence of the fugitive. Jos 20^ 
however, contemplates a provisional inquiry by the 
elders of the city before protection is granted. The 
law was mitigated so far that the unwitting manslayer 
was no longer doomed to spend all his days there but 
was free to return to his home on the death of the high 
priest of the time (Nu 3528 28^ jos 20®), This points 
to the post-exilic origin of this modification. The 
high priest was then the only constituted authority 
that Jewish law could recognize 

3. Number of cities of refuge .—The statements bearing 
on the number of the cities of refuge are conflicting 
(Nu 35“- 18-18, Dt 4«-« 197*10, Jqs 202* 7. 8; cf. Driver 
Deut pp. 78, 233; Gray, Num. p. 469). Ultimately 
there were six, but at first there appear to have been 
only three (Dt 192- ’). They were established first in the 
time of Josiah when the boundaries and the population 
of the Jewish State would be comparatively smaP and 
Jewish authority did not likely cross the JordaK io the 
east. In such conditions three cities would be ample. 
But when in post-exilic times the Jews covered a wider 
area, there would naturally be need for more cities; 
and so we find the number in Numbers and Joshua 
stated at six, and additions made to the text in Dt 4<i-« 
and 198 to suggest that the number six had been con- 
templated from the beginning. These six cities were 
Kedesh, Shechem, and Hebron on the west, — all well- 
known sanctuaries from early times,— and Golan, Ramoth, 
and Bezer on the east. Of the situation of these last 
we know nothing definitely; even the site of Ramoth, 
to which reference is made elsewhere in the OT (1 K 41® 
228ff*), is a subject of doubt (see G. A. Smith, HGHL 
p. 587; Driver, Deut xviii, xix), but they probably 
shared the sacred character of the cities on the west. 

J. Gilrot. 

REFUSE. — ^The vb. ‘to refuse* has lost much of its 
vigour. In AV it often means ‘to reject.' Thus 
Ps 11822 ‘The stone which the builders refused.* Cf. 
Tindale’s trans. of Mt 24^® ‘Then two shalbe in the 
feldes, the one shalbe receaved, and the other shalbe 
refused.’ 

REGEM. — ^The epdnym of a Calebite famfiy (1 Ch 2*7). 

REGEM-MELECH. — One of the deputation sent to 
the prophet Zechariah (Zee 72). 

REGENERATION. — ^In the language of theology, 
‘regeneration* denotes that decisive spiritual change, 
effected by God’s Holy Spirit, in which a soul, naturally 
estranged from God, and ruled by sinful principles, 
is renewed in disposition, becomes the subject of holy 
affections and desires, and enters on a life of pro- 
gressive sanctification, the issue of which is complete 
likeness to Christ. The term, however, to which this 
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w*r(i corresponds (Gr. pnlingeneina), occurs only twice 
in the XT (Mt 19=», Tit O i, and in the first instance 
denotes, not the renev*al of tie* individual, but the 
perfected condition of things at the Parousia (cf. Ac 3=^ 
2 P 3^3; Ri:sioRA'iir>x). In the other passage 
(Tit S^'), the expression ‘the washing [laverj of regenera- 
tion* connects ‘the renewing of the Holy Ghost* 
with the rite of baptism, which is its outward symbol 
and seal (see below;. The doctime, nevertheless, is a 
thoroughly Scriptural one, and the change in question 
is expressed by a great variety of terms and phrases: 
‘born,* ‘born anew,' ‘a new creation,* ‘renewed,’ 
‘quickened,* etc , to which attention will immediately 
be directed. The fundamental need of regeneration is 
recognized in the OT as well as in the NT (c g. Ps “), 
though, necessaiily, the prophecies speak more frequently 
of national renew’al (Jer 32 ^ 8 ^ 0 ^ Ezk Hos 

etc.) than of individual. 

The classical passage on the need of regeneration is 
Jn . Spiritual life, it is taught, can come only 
from a spiritual source, and man, naturally, has not 
that life (v.c). Hence tlie declarations: ‘Except a 
man be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God’; ‘Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God . . . Marvel 
not that I said unto thee. Ye must be born anew’ (vv.3 5). 
The miracle is wrought by the Spirit of God, whose 
action is sovereign (v.*). Many do marvel, like Nico- 
demus, at the strangeness and universality of this 
demand of Christ; yet the strangeness will disappear, 
and the need of a supernatural agent to effect the 
change will he felt, if due consideration is given (1) to 
the vastness of the change, and (2) to the condition 
of the human nature in which the change is to be 
made. 

(1) It is sufficient, to show the vastness of this change, 
to reflect that here, and elsewhere, regeneration means 
nothing less than a revolution of such a kind as results 
in the whole man being brought round from his ordinary 
worldly way of feeling, and thinking, and willing, into 
harmony with God’s mind and will; truly brought 
round to God’s point of view, so that he now sees things 
as God sees them, feels about things as God feels about 
them, judges of things as God judges of them, loves 
what God loves, hates what God hates, sets God’s 
ends before him as his own. Who can doubt, if this 
is the nature of the change, that it does not lie in man’s 
own powers to produce it; that it can be effected only 
through a higher power entering his being, and working 
the change? 

(2) The need of a supernatural agency in the change 

is further evident from the condition of the human 
nature in which the change is wrought. The testimony 
of Scripture is uniform that man has turned aside 
from God (Ps Ro 3^ ), and that his nature has 
undergone a terrible depravation (Gn 6® 8^, Ps 51®, 
Is l*-<, Ro 7i«, Eph 21*3 etc.); that the bent 

of the will is away from God (Ro 8’- *); that the love 
of God has been replaced by love of the world, and the 
self-seeking principles connected therewith (1 Jn 2^®- 
cf. Jn 5 ® 2 . 44); that the better nature is in bondage 
to a law of sin, which works lawlessness In thought, 
feeling, and desire (Ro 7^- 1 Jn 3* RV), Is it 

not obvious, leaving out of account altogether the 
darker forms in which evil manifests itself, that this 
is a condition of soul which only a Divme power can 
rectify? 

Nothing, therefore, is more plainly taught in Scripture 
than that this spiritual change we call regeneration 
is one which nothing short of Divine power can effect. 
It is spoken of as a being born of God (Jn !«• w 3®, 

1 Jn 3® etc.); as a new creation (2 Co 5^); as a being 
raised from the dead (Eph 2®- «). It is compared to 
that great work of the omnipotence of God in raising 
Christ Himself from the dead (Eph li®- “ 2i- «). 
It is a complete renewal, transformation, of the inner 


man (Ro 12*-, Eph 423, col 3 io, Tit 3®. 1 T 1** «). Yet, 
while so distinctively a siqjernatural work, it is made 
e<iually dear that it is not a magical work; not a work 
bound up with rites and words, so that, when these 
rites and ceremonies are performed, regeneration is xpso 
facto effected. This is the error of sacerdotalism, which 
binds up this spiritual change with the rite of baptism. 
It would be wrong to say that baptism has no connexion 
with the change, for it is often brought into most intimate 
relation with it (Ro 6*, Tit 3®, 1 P perhaps even 
m Christ’s words, Jn 3®; with the historical examples 
of the connexion of the receiving of the Spirit with 
baptism, Ac 2**® 192-® etc.). Baptism is connected 
with regeneration as outwardly representing it, and 
being a symbol of it; as connected with profession 
(1 P 3“), and pledging the spiritual blessing to faith; 
but it neither operates the blessing, nor is indispensable 
to it, nor has any virtue at all apart from the mward 
susceptibility in the subjects of it. In some cases 
w'e read of those on whom the Spirit of God fell, that 
they were baptized afterwards (Ac 10^4 48)^ and in 
all cases faith is presumed to be already present before 
baptism is administered; that is, the inward decisive 
step has already been taken. 

On the other hand, when we look to the means— 
the instrumentality — by which the Holy Spirit effects 
this change, we find it always m Scripture declared 
to be one thing, namely, the word. This is what is 
meant by saying that regeneration is effected, not 
magically, but by the use of rational means. It is 
connected with the outward call of the gospel (hence 
the older divines were wont to treat of this subject 
under the head of ‘vocation,* or ‘effectual calling’). 
We speak, of course, only of adults, of those who are 
capable of hearing and understanding the call, and 
are far from limiting the grace of God in infants, or 
others whom this call does not or cannot reach. What 
is affirmed is, as regards those who have come to years 
of mtelligence, that God’s dealing with them is through 
the word, and this is the constant representation. 
The OT equally with the NT extols the saving, convert- 
ing, quickening, cleansing, sanctifying power of the 
word of God {e.g. Ps 119). Jesus declares the word 
to be the seed of the Kingdom (Lk 8“). He prays: 
‘Sanctify them in the truth; thy word is truth* (Jn IT^’). 
Conversion, regeneration, sanctification, are connected 
with the word (Ac Eph l^®, Col 1®, 1 Th 2i®, 

2 Th 21®, Ja 118, 1 P 123-28 [‘Begotten again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the 
word of God,’ etc.]) 

If this is the nature, generally, of regeneration, then 
it has what may be termed a psychology’, that is, there 
is a process which the mmd goes through in the experience 
of this spiritual change. The Spirit of God, doubtless, 
has innumerable ways of dealing with human souls; 
still, if we look closely, it win be found that there are 
certain elements which do in some degree enter into 
all experience in regeneration, and furnish, so far, 
a test of the reality of the change. There is first, of 
necessity, the awakening of the soul out of its customary 
spiritual dormancy— out of that deep insensibility 
to spiritual things in which ordinarily the natural 
mind is held (Eph 5i®, cf. Ro 14ii- 12 ). Especially there 
comes into view here the peculiar awakening of the 
soul through the conscience, which takes the form 
of what we call conmction of sin towards God (cf. 
Ac 1629- 30) Probably no one can undergo this 
spiritual change without in some degree being brought 
inwardly to the realizacion of his sinful condition before 
God, and to the sincere confession of it (Ps 51®). The 
law of God has its place in producing this conviction 
of sin; but law alone will not produce spiritual con- 
trition. See Repentance. For this there is needed 
the exhibition of mercy. Hence the next stage in this 
spiritual process is that described as enlighienment — 
growing enlightenment in the knowledge of Christ, 
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This also, like the preceding stages, is a Divine work 
(Jn 16^^ 2 Co 4<). Even with this, however, the 

work of regeneration is not complete. The will of 
God for man’s salvation has not only to be understood. 
It has also to be obeyed. There is the wUl to be laid hold 
of— the will, the centre and citadel of the being. So 
the work of the Holy Spirit is directed, finally, to the 
renewing of the will. It is directed to the renewing 
of the will, first of all, in the form of persuasion^ for 
the Holy Spirit does none of His work by violence. 
Everything that God accomplishes is accomplished 
in accordance with the nature He has given us, but 
God most graciously, most lovingly, brings His per- 
suasions to bear upon our wills, and by the power of 
appropriate motives draws us to the acceptance of 
Christ (Jn 6*'*). With this there goes what, in the 
next place, may be called the potentiation of the will — 
the enabling of it, or imparting to it the power needful 
m order to lay hold on Christ with full and fast faith 
(Eph 41®). Last of all, this work of regeneration is 
completed when the soul is brought to the point of 
absolute surrender of itself to Christ — when, drawn 
and persuaded, and at length enabled by the Spirit, 
it yields itself up entirely to Christ as its Saviour, and 
lays hold on Christ for a complete salvation. There 
is now union with Christ by faith, and, with that, 
entrance into the life — the experience — of the new- 
born child of God. ‘ If any man is in Christ, he is a 
new creature; the old things are passed away; behold, 
they are become new’ (2 Co James Orr. 

REGISTER (i.e, genealogical record).— See Gene- 
alogy, 2. 

REHABIAH.— A Levitical family (1 Ch 23^ 24^ 26»). 

REHOB.— 1. A town at the northern end of the 
valley of the Jordan (Nu 13«, 2 S 10«), most probably 
the same as Beth-rehob, of which the exact site is un- 
known. 2| 3, Two Ashente towns, neither of which 
has been identified (Jos 192® 21^, 1 Ch 6«, Jos IQ®®, 
Jg 1«). 4. The father of Hadadezer (2 S 8* «). 6. A 
signatory to the covenant (Neh 10“). 

REHOBOAUi son of Solomon, is said to have reigned 
seventeen years. The statement that his mother was 
Naamah, the Ammonitess (1 K 142^), has nothing im- 
probable about it. The LXX may even be right in 
calling her a daughter of Nahash, the Ammonite king. 
In the history of Rehoboam the chief point is his indis- 
creet treatment of the tribes at his accession — treatment 
which resulted in the revolt of the best part of the 
nation and the establishment of a rival kingdom (1 K X2). 
The coherence of the tribes was evidently imperfect 
under Solomon. Ephraim, which had always been 
conscious of its own stren^h, was not minded to re- 
cognize the young king without some concessions on 
his part. For this reason Rehoboam went to Shechem 
to be crowned. Here the hereditary chiefs demanded 
that he should lighten the yoke. In this they had 
reference particularly to the forced labour exacted by 
Solomon. Rehoboam’s arrogant answer is well known, 
and the result. 

It was natural that an effort should be made to reduce 
the rebel tribes to subjection. But Rehoboam seems 
not to have had either adequate resources or military 
capacity. The brief notice that there was war between 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam continually is all that we are 
told. Besides this, the Biblical author describes the 
religious condition of the people in this reign in dark 
colours. This condition, however, is no more than pre- 
vailed under Solomon. The chief event in the secular 
history of the time was the invasion of the country 
by Shishak, king of Egypt. This monarch claims to 
have reduced the whole country to subjection, probably 
reviving ancient claims to suzerainty. The author 
of our Books of Kings is chiefly concerned at the 
Egyptian’s plundering the Temple (1 K 14®®), while the 
Chronicler (2 Ch 12) as usual is ready to make an edifying 
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story out of the incident It would interest us to know 
whether Egypt maintained its claims on the successors 
of Rehoboam, but on this point we are left in the dark. 

H. P. Smith. 

REEOBOTH.— 1. A well dug by the servants of 
Isaac and finally conceded to him, after two others, dug 
also by them, had become a subject of quarrel with 
Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gn 2622). Several identifica- 
tions have been proposed, of which the most probable 
is that made by Palmer with er-Ruhaibeh, about 20 miles 
S. of Beersheba. 2. The name of a king of Edom in 
Gn 36®7, where he is called ‘ Rehoboth of the River ’ 
‘The River’ here may not be, as usually, the Euphrates, 
but the ‘ River of Egypt’ (see Egypt [River op]). 

J, F. M‘ Curdy. 

REHOBOTH -IR Git. ‘broad places of the city’). — 
One of the four cities in Assyria built by Nimrod (Gn lO^^) . 
It immediately follows Nineveh, and might mean a 
suburb of that city, oripnally separate from it, but later 
annexed and containing some of its most spacious 
streets or market-places. A suitable identification 
has been found in the Assyr. rUMt Nind (* broad places of 
Nineveh’), mentioned by kmgEsarhaddon(B.c. 681-668). 
This is the exact equivalent of the Biblical name. In 
taking it over, ‘the city’ was substituted for ‘ Nineveh.’ 

J. F. M'Curdt. 

REHTJW!.— 1. One of the twelve heads of the Jewish 
community (Ezr 2®; in Neh 7^, perhaps by a copyist’s 
error, Nehmn ; in 1 Es 6® Roimus) . 2 . ‘ The chancellor ’ 
(Ezr 4® »• 17. 23; in 1 Es 2^® Rathmnus). See Beel- 
TETHMUS. 3. A Levite who helped to repair the wall 
(Neh 3^7). 4. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 102® <2®>). 6. The eponym of a priestly family 
(Neh 12®). See Harim, 2. 

REl (‘ J" is a friend’). — The name is given to one of 
the supporters of Solomon at the time of Adonijah’s 
attempt to secure the throne (IK 1®). He is mentioned 
along with Shimei, and was likely an officer in the royal 
guard. These troops seem to have had an enormous 
influence in determining the succession to the throne. 

The reading, however, is not above suspicion, and Jos. 
{AtU. vii. xiv. 4) reads ‘Shimei, the friend of David,’ and 
thus gets rid of Kei as a personal name (so Lucian). Several 
attempts have been made to identify him with other figures, 
as Ira or Jair (Winckler, Gesch. ii. 247) or Raddai (Ewald, 
Gesch. iii. p. 266 note). W. F, Boyd. 

REINS. — See Kidneys. 

REKEK. — 1, One of the five kinglets of Midian slain 
by Moses (Nu 31®, Jos 1321). 2. A Calebite family 
(1 Ch 243). 3. A clan of Machir (1 Ch 7” [AV and RV 
Rakem, but this is simply the pausal form of the 
Heb. name]). 4. An unidentified city of Benjamin 
(Jos 1827). 

RELIGION. — The word * religion,* wherever it occurs 
in AV, signifies not the inner spirit of the religious life, 
but its outward expression. It is thus used of one form 
of religion as distinguished from another; as in 2 Mac 143®, 
where the same word is translated in the middle of the 
verse ‘Judaism,’ and in the end of it ‘the religion of 
the Jews.’ It is also used by St. James (I*®- *7) to 
contrast moral acts with ritual forms. 

REMAT, lAH.— The father of Pekah (2 K 15»«- 
161- «, 2 Ch 28®, Is 7^- 8«). 

RIMETH. — See Ramoth, 1. 

REMNANT.- See Israel, p. 387*>. 

REMPHAN. — See Rephan. 

REPENTANCE. — Repentance, in the sense of turning 
from a purpose, is frequently predicated of God in the 
OT (Gn 6«* 7, Ex 32“ etc.). Repentance for sin is 
commonly expressed by ‘turn* or ‘return’ (,e.g. Dt 4®®, 
Is 557, Ezk 32, Hos 142). Repentance has a prominent 
place in the NT, alone (Mt 4^7, Lk 157, Ac 23® etc.), 
or in conjunction with faith (Mk 1“, Ac 20®^ etc.), 
as an indispensable condition of salvation. The word 
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ordinarily used (mitajioia) means literally ‘chang’e of 
mind.’ The rhanpe, however, is one in which not 
the intellect only, but the whole nature (understanding, 
atTections, will;, is in%'olved. It is such an altered 
view of God and sin as carries with it heartfelt sorrow 
for sin, confession of it, and decisne turning from it 
to God and nghteou&ne‘"j (Lk lo'" Ro 6*" 

2 Co 7^0 etc.). Its reality is tested by its fruits 
(Mt 3\ Lk From this ‘godly sorrow’, w'hich 

works ‘repentance unto salvation’ (2 Co 7^® is 
distinguished a ‘sorrow of the world’ which ‘worketh 
death’ i.e. a sorrow* which has no relation to 

Go<i, or to the intrinsic evil of sin, but only to sin’s 
harmful consequences. There may be keen remorse, 
and blaming of one’s self for one’s folly, yet no real 
repentance. 

Disputes have arisen in theology as to the priority 
of faith or repentance, but unnecessarily, for the two, 
rightly viewed, are but the positne and negative poles 
of the same state of soul. There can be no e\ angelical 
faith which does not spring from a heart broken and 
contrite on account of &m; on the other hand, there can 
be no true repentance which has not the germ of faith 
m God, and of hope in His mercy, in it. The Law 
alone would break the heart; the Gospel melts it. 
Repentance is the turning from sin; Gospel faith is 
the turning to Christ for salvation. The acts are insepar- 
able (Ac 202*). James Orr. 

REPHAEL.—A family of gatekeepers (1 Ch 20^). 

EEFHAH. — An Ephraimite family (1 Ch 7^^). 

REPHAIAH.— 1. A Judahite (1 Ch 321). 2. A 

Simeonite chief (1 Ch 4‘2). 3. A de.scendant of Issachar 
(1 Ch 72). 4, A descendant of Saul (l Ch 9^2), called 
in Eaphah. 6. One of those who helped to repair 
the w^all (Neh 32). 

EEPHAXM.— A name given in several Biblical passages 
to *ome pre-Israelitish people. In Gn 14® they are said 
to have dwelt in Ashtoroth-karnaim. Gn 1520 classes 
them with Hittites and Perizzites (similarly Jos 17*®). 
Dt 2** 20 calls certain peoples ‘Rephaim’ whom the 
Moabites and Ammonites called respectively ‘Emim* 
and ‘Zamzuminin.’ Dt 3** says that Og, king of 
Bashan, alone remained of the Rephaim (so also Jos 12* 
13*2), while Dt 3*® says that Argob was aland of Rephaim. 
A valley near Jerusalem W'as also called the ‘Vale of 
Eephaim* (see 2 S 5*® 2® 23*®, 1 Ch ll*® 14®, Is 17«). 
Because Dt 2** counts them with the Anakim, who were 
giants, and 2 S 21*®-22 gays that the sons of a certain 
.Ttaplia (see RVm) were giants, it has been supposed by 
some that Rephaim means ‘giants,’ and was given to 
a race as their name by their neighbours because of 
their stature. Cf. art. Giant. 

The word rephQ'lm in Hebrew means also ‘shades" 
or disembodied spirits. At least it is used to describe 
the dead, as in Ps 88*®. Schwally is probably right, 
therefore {Leben nach dem Todc, 64 ff. and ZATW, 
xviii. 127 ff.), in holding that the word means ‘shades," 
and that it w*as applied by the Israelites to people who 
were dead and gone, and of whom they knew little. 

George A. Barton. 

EEPHAK (AV Eemphan).— A word which replaces 
Ohiun of the Hebrew text of Am 52®, both in the LXX 
and in the quotation in Ac 7*®. The generally accepted 
explanation of this word is that Rephan (the preferable 
form) is a corruption and transliteration of Kewan 
(Kaitoan, Kaawan—se^ Chiun)— -r having somehow 
mistakenly replaced and w (the Hebrew wau or mv) 
having been transliterated ph (the Gr. pki), 

W. M. Nesbit. 

EEPHIDIM.— A stage in the Wanderings, between 
the wilderness of Sin and the wilderness of Sinai 
(Ex 17* ® 19*; cf. Nu 33**f ). Here water was mi- 
raculously supplied, and Israel fought with Amalek. 
Those who accept the traditional Sinai generally place 
Elim in WCdy GharandH, and Eephidim in Wddy 


Feirdn, about four miles N. of Mt. Serbal (Palmer. 
Desert of the Exodus, Index). The tribesmen would 
naturally wish to defend the springs in the valley 
against such a host as Israel. Moses might have sur- 
veyed the conflict from the height of Jebel TahGneh, 
on the N. of the valley. Only we should hardly expect 
the Amalekites so far to the south. If the scholars 
who place Smai east of the Gulf of ‘Akabah, identifying 
Elath and Elim, are right, then Rephidim must be 
sought somewhere in that district- (Sayce, HCM, 
p. 269.) W. Ewing. 

EEPEOBATE. — The Heb. w-ord so rendered in Jer 6®® 
(AV; RV ‘refuse’) has its meaning explained by the 
context. ‘Refuse silver shall men call them, because 
the Lord hath rejected them.' Like metal proved 
to be w’orthless by the refiner's fire (v.*®), they are 
thrown away (cf. Is I**). In the NT, in accordance 
with the meaning of the Gr. w'ord (adokimos), ‘repro- 
bate’ IS used of that which cannot abide the proof, 
which, on being tested, is found to be worthless, bad, 
counterfeit, and is therefore rejected. ‘A reprobate 
mind’ m Ro 1*® (with tacit reference to the previous 
clause, ‘they did not approve to have God in their 
knowledge’) is, as the context shows, a mind depraved 
and perverted bj" vile passions. To such a mmd 
God abandoned those who wilfully exchanged His 
truth for a lie (v.®®). In 1 Co 9**, St. Paul declares 
that he ‘buffets’ his body and ‘brings it into bondage," 
lest, having preached to others, he himself should be 
rejected (reprobate). The figure is that of an athlete 
w'ho, through remissness in training, fails in the race 
or fight (for the opposite figure, cf. 2 Ti 2*®). In 
2 Co 13®-'*, the word (‘reprobates’) occurs three times, 
in each case as opposed to genuine, true. Christ is 
in them, except they be reprobates, te. false to their 
profession, hence rejected by God. Let them ‘prove’ 
themselves by this test (v.®). St. Paul trusts that they 
w’lll know that he abides this test (v.*); but let them 
think of him what they will, if only they themselves 
do what is honourable (yJ), ‘Reprobate* here is 
contrasted with what is ‘approved,’ ‘honourable’; 
it is identified with ‘doing evil.’ In 2 Ti 3®, certain 
are described as ‘ corrupted in mind, reprobate concern- 
ing the faith,’ w'here both moral corruption and false 
speculation as the result of this corruption seem intended. 
They fail, brought to the test of ‘sound’ or ‘healthful" 
doctrine (1*® ** 4®>. Similarly Tit 1*® speaks of those 
who, denying God by their works, are ‘unto every 
good w’ork reprobate." Their hypocrisy is brought 
home to them by their wicked lives. * Professing that 
they know God,’ they are proved by their works to 
be counterfeits, imposters. The word occurs, finally, 
in He 6®, where those whom it is impossible ‘to renew 
again to repentance’ are compared to ground which, 
receiving the rain oft upon it, and being tilled, brings 
forth only thorns and thistles, and is ‘ rejected." Prom 
all this we may conclude that "reprobate," generally, 
denotes a moral state so bad that recovery from it 
is no longer possible; there remains only judgment 
(cf. He 6®). It is only to be added that the term has 
no relation in Scripture to an eternal decree of repro- 
bation; at least, to none which has not respect to a 
thoroughly bad and irrecoverable condition of its 
objects. Cf. Predestination. Jambs Orr. 

EESAIAS. — See Raamzah. 

EESEH.— The last of the four cities built by Asshur, 
or, according to the RV, by Nimrod, and described as 
lying between Nineveh and Calah (i.e. Kouyunjik and 
Nimroud), on the E. bank of the Tigris (Gn 10*»). From 
its position the site referred to should be at or near 
the present Sdamlyeh, which lies between the two 
points named. Resen seemingly represents the Assyrian 
place-name Risk’ll, ‘fountain-head,’ but is probably 
not to be confused with the Bssh-l^ni mentioned by 
Sennacherib in the Bavian inscription, which is regarded 
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as being the modern Rds a little N. of Khorsabad. 
That the words ‘ the same is a great city ’ should refer 
to Resen alone seems unlikely — more probably Nineveh, 
Rehoboth-ir, and Calah are included, the two latter 
forming, with Resen, suburbs of the first, 

T. G. Pinches. 

B.ESH. — The twentieth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 20th part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 

RESHEPH.— An Ephraimite family (1 Ch 7^). 

REST. — The conception of rest as a gift of God runs 
through the Bible, the underlying idea being not idleness, 
but the freedom from anxiety which is the condition of 
effective work. It is promised to Israel in Canaan 
(Ex 33^^, Dt 320), and Zion is the resting-place of 
(Ps 132® 14)^ the Temple being built by ‘a man of rest* 
(1 Ch 22®; a contrast is implied with the desert wander- 
ings in Nu 10®®*“). At the same time no earthly temple 
can be the real resting-place of 3" (Is 661, Ac 7^®). The 
rest of the Sabbath and the Sabbatical year are connected 
with the rest of God after creation (Gn 2\ Ex 20“, 
Lv 25^; see art. Sabbath). The individual desires rest, 
as did the nation (Ps 55®), it is not to be found in ignoble 
ease (Gn 49^® Issachar), but in the ways of God (Ps 37^, 
Jer 6^®); it is the gift of Christ (Mt ll^s). Sinners fail 
to find it (Is 28^2 5720), as Israel failed (Ps 95ii). He 4 
develops the meaning of this failure, and points to the 
‘sabbath rest’ still to come. This heavenly rest 
includes not only freedom from labour, as m OT 
(Job 31® [in Ps 16®, see RV]), but also the opportumty 
of continued work (Rev 14J®). C. W. Emmet. 

RESTITUTION. — See Crimes and Punishments, 8. 

RESTORATION .—In a variety of phrases— ‘regenera- 
tion* (pcdingenesia, Mt 19®®), ‘restitution of all things' 
(Ac 321), ‘summing up all things in Christ, the things 
in the heavens, and the things upon the earth* (Eph 1^®), 
‘new heavens and a new earth’ (2 P 3^®, Rev 21i), 
‘make all things new’ (Rev 21®)-— the NT points 
forward to a perfected condition which shall supervene 
upon the present imperfect condition of mingled good 
and evil (cf. Mt 13®® « 4®- ®®), including a renewal of 
nature, the quelling of all evil (Ph 2^® ii), and restora- 
tion of order and harmony in the universe, with Christ 
as Head. The hope is connected with OT prophecy 
(Ac 321, 2 P 31®), and the transformation itself is invari- 
ably associated with the Parousia (cf. Mt 19®* etc.). 
The question of chief interest is, how far these pre- 
dictions of a coming ‘restitution (apokatastasis) of all 
things’ point forward to a future universal salvation. 
Gladly as one would read this meaning into them, 
sober exegesis shows that they will not bear so large 
an interpretation. The passage which speaks of ‘resti- 
tution* tells also of those who will not hearken, and 
shall be destroyed (Ac 3®®). The Parousia, when the 
new state of things is represented as introduced, is 
always connected in the NT with an awful judgment. 
St. Paul speaks of all things being summed up in Christ, 
of Christ subduing all things to Himself, etc. (Eph 1'®, 
1 Co 152®-®®, Ph 21®- 11); but unbiassed study of the 
passages and their context shows that it is far from 
the Apostle’s view to teach an ultimate conversion 
or annihilation of the kingdom of evil. It must be 
owned, however, that the strain of these last passages 
does seem to point in the direction of some ultimate 
unity, be it through forcible subjugation or 'in some 
other way, in which active opposition to God’s Kingdom 
is no longer to be reckoned with. Jambs Orr. 

RESURRECTION.— 1. In OT.— In our study of 
the OT doctrine of the resurrection we recognize the 
need for taking into consideration the chronological 
order of the different documents of which it is composed. 
No other belief, perhaps, presents a history into which 
the process of slow and halting development enters so 
visibly and consistently. That the later orthodox 


Jews advocated the existence m their earlier Scrip* 
tures of the principles which give vitality and a rational 
basis to this doctrine, is seen in their satisfaction with 
the ans-wer of Jesus to the Sadducean cavils of His 
day (see Mk 122®, cf. Lk 20®®, Mt 223^). The gradual 
awakening of human consciousness in this respect is 
the best attestation to the Divine self-accommodation 
to the needs and limitations of the race. Beginning 
with the vague belief in the existence of a germinal 
principle of Divine life in man (cf. Gn 2D, the latest 
passages of the OT dealing with the subject embody 
a categorical assertion of the resurrection of individual 
Israelites (cf. Dn 122^ ). Between these two utterances 
we have the speculations of Psalmists and Prophets, 
while death became gradually shorn of many of its 
terrors and much of its power. The common Jewish 
belief in the time of Jesus finds expression in the words 
of Martha concerning her brother Lazarus (Jn 11®*), 
•while this formed one of the deep lines of religious 
cleavage between the Pharisees and the Sadducees (Ac 
cf. Jos. BJ 11 . viii. 14; Schurer, HJP 11 . li. 13). 

A peculiar feature o*’ Jewish thought as to human 
life, marking it off clearly from some of the ethnic 
speculations and philosophic conceptions, consists in 
their habit of regarding the body as essential to man’s 
full existence. The traditions embodied in the stories 
of the translations of Enoch and Elijah (Gn 5*^ 2 K 2^^) 
receive their explanation on the assumption that in 
this way alone would they be enabled to enjoy the 
continuance of a full and complete life beyond the 
grave. It was this idea also that gave such a strong 
feeling of the incompleteness of the existence in Hades, 
and inspired the Psalmist’s assurance, ‘Thou wilt not 
leave my soul to Sheol, neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption’ (Ps 16^°, cf. Job 14»3ff- 
1925 ® ), 

The first specific mention of the hope of a resurrection 
is found in Hosea, where the prophet’s words are rather 
of the nature of an aspiration than the distinct announce- 
ment of a future event (6®, cf. 13^0. This is, however, 
the expression not of an individual who looks forward 
to being raised from the dead, but of one who sees 
his nation once more quickened and ‘brought up again 
from the depths of the earth’ (Ps 712®; cf. Kirkpatrick, 
The Psalms, ad loc.). A similar hope finds expression 
in Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (Ezk 37i-w). 
A distinct advance on these utterances is found m the 
post-exilic prophecy, Is 26^®, where the prophet breathes 
a prayer for the resurrection of the individual dead. 
When this passage is contrasted with the confident 
assertion of v.^* it is seen that as yet there was no 
thought of a resurrection save for the Israelite. The 
same restriction is also found to exist at the later date, 
when the Book of Daniel was written. In this book 
there is a clear, unambiguous assertion of the resurrec- 
tion of individuals, and at the same time a no less clear 
announcement that there is a resurrection of the wicked 
as well as of the righteous (Dn 12®). It is true that 
these words not only have no message of a resurrec- 
tion hope for nations other than Israel, but even limit 
its scope to those of that nation who distinguish 
themselves on the side of good or of evil (cf. Driver, 
‘Daniel,* ad loc.^ in Camb, Bible). At the same time 
it is easv to see that a great stride forward had been 
taken already, when the atrocities of Antiochus Epiphanes 
brought religious despair to the hearts of all true 
Israelites, and roused the fervid patriotism of Judas 
Maccabaeus and his followers. 

2. Jn the Apocrypha.— The development of this doc- 
trine in the deutero-canonical and apocryphal literature 
of the Jews presents a varied and inharmonious blend 
of colours. Inconsistencies abound, and can be ex- 
plained only on the ground that each writing was 
influenced by the individual experience as well as by 
the theological idiosyncrasies of its author. 

iSiracfc.— The oldest of the deutero-canonical books 
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is that of ben-Sira, and in his work we look in vain for 
the idea of a resurrection, either national or individual. 
On the other hand, the eschatological conception.? of 
this author do not seem to advance beyond those of 
Ecclesiastes (cf. Sir IT^o). 

Book of Enoch —Very different from the foregoing 
are the ideas prevalent in this composite apocalyptic 
writing. The oldest portion contains an elaborate 
theory of Sheol, and teaches the resurrection of all 
righteous Israelites, and so many of the wicked as have 
escaped ‘without incurring judgment in their life- 
time’ The sinners who have suffered here 

‘wull not be raised from thence’ ( 22 ^^)^ inasmuch as 
retribution, in part at least, has overtaken them. 
Another wTiter of a somewhat later date speaks of 
the resurrection of righteous Israelites only. These 
shall be raised, after judgment and retribution have 
been meted out to sinners, to share in the glories of the 
Messianic Kingdom (90=®*3J). a similar opinion is 
expressed in another part of this wanting. None but 
the righteous shall rise (9V°j; but the author seems to 
interpret the resurrection as that of the spirit only, and 
not of the body (lOS ^* ). 

The most important and best known section of the Book 
of Enoch (chs. 37-70), which is knowm as the Similitudes, 
contains an explicit assertion of a general resurrection (5x^). 
tVliether, however, the w'riter intended to convey the idea 
of a resurrection of the Gentiles is somewhat doubtful. The 
words of this passage, if taken literally, -would certainly 
convey the impression that a universal resurrection is meant. 
At the same time we must remember that this thought would 
be quite contrary to the whole Imbit of Jewish eschatological 
thinking, and would stand unique in Jewish pre-Chrxstian 
literature. (For discussions of this question see the ad- 
mirable critical edition of the Book of Enoch by R. H. 
Charles, passim,) 

Psalms of iSofomon.— These are probably the prod- 
uct of the 1st cent. b.c. Here, too, a resurrection of 
the righteous alone is taught 13®, cf. 4«). More- 
over, no resurrection of the body is mentioned ex- 
plicitly, though it would be rash to assume from his 
words that the author did not hold this doctrine. 

2 Maccabees , — A very definite doctrine of the resur- 
rection is taught in this book, though the author ex- 
pressly denies its applicability to the Gentiles (7“, 
cf. 2 Es 7 ['9^ ]). The resurrection of the body is strongly 
held, as affording a powerful incentive and a glorious 
hope for those who underw'ent a cruel martyrdom 
(1448 711 ^ cf. 7®- w). At times the writer seems to be 
controverting the denial of a resurrection, as when he 
stops to praise the action of Judas in offering sacrifices 
and prayers for those w’ho had fallen in battle, on the 
ground that he did so because ‘he took thought for 
a resurrection’ ( 12 < 3 ). If there w’ere no resurrection 
of the dead, such a course of action would be super- 
fluous and idle (124<). 

Book of Wisdom . — It is only necessary to say of this 
writing that it is an Alexandrian work, written about 
the beginning of the Christian era, and that according 
to it the body is an incubus dragging the soul, which is 
destined for incorruption ( 2 *® 3i)» earthwards (9“ {cf. art. 
‘Wisdom, Book of,’ in Hastings’ DB iv. 930 f.]). 

3. Position of the doctrine at and immediately sub- 
sequent to the time of Jesus Christ.— It might be said, 
and said with j‘ustice, that the foregoing views were 
representative, not of contemporary popular beliefs 
and ideas, but of conceptions prevalent among the 
educated and thinking classes. It is reasonable, how- 
ever, to expect that by the time of Jesus these lines of 
thought would have penetrated to the masses, with such 
modifications as they were likely to assume in and 
during the process. This expectation is found to be in 
harmony with what we observe to have actually existed; 
for, with one or two exceptions, when He felt called on 
to make a specific declaration (cf. Mk 22 “-** 

= Lk 20*7'**, jn 528 f.)^ Jesus everywhere in His teaching 
assumed the truth of, and belief in, the resurrection of 


the dead. We know that materialistic views of this 
doctrine were held side by side with the more spiritual 
ideas so prominent m the Book of Enoch (cf. 51^ 104^ * 
etc.). 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch, for example, the questions 
were asked, ‘In what shape .shall those live who live m 
thy day? ’ ‘ Will they then resume this form of the present, 
and put on these entrammellmg members, which are now 
involved in e^nls, and in w’hioh evils are consummated, or 
■wilt thou perchance change these things which have been 
in the world, as also the world?’ (49*^ ). To these the 
answ’er is given, that the bodies of the dead shall be raised 
exactly as they were when committed to the ground in order 
that they may be recognized by their fnends {50^ ) After 
this object has been achieved, a glonous change will take 
place: ‘ they shall be made like unto the angels, and be 
made equal to the stars, and they shall be changed into 
every form they desire, from beauty into loveliness, and 
from light into the splendour of glory’ (ol^°, cf. Mk 12“ == 
Lk 20***=Mt 22*“). Even in Rabbinical circles sensuous 
conceptions were frequent, so that even the clothes in which 
one was to be buried became a subject of anxious care 
(see The Apoc. of Baruch ed. R. H. Charles, notes on chs. 
60-51, and Introd. p. Ixxx). 

At this period, too, the ideas of a universal and of a first 
and a second resurrection were held and taught (Apoc. 
Bar 30*-*, 2 Es 7** 31 - 37 ). For our purpose it is not 
necessary to do more than refer to the Hellenistic or 
Pythagorsean speculations of the Essenes to which 
Josephus makes reference (see BJ u. viii. 11; Schurer, 
HJP II. iii. 205). The only form of Judaism which 
contained principles of continuity and life was repre- 
sented by Pharisaism. The view of this, the most 
religious and the most orthodox of the Jewish sects, 
with regard to the resurrection, limited it to the righteous, 
for whom they postulated a new and a glorified body 
(see BJ n. viii. 14, cf. Ant. xvrii. i. 3). While this 
doctrine of a personal resurrection seems to have made 
much more headway in the Judaism of this age than the 
other ideas referred to above, it also clearly appears that 
the limitation of its scope to the righteous was more 
universally held than its extension to the wicked, in 
spite of the teaching in Daniel (12*), Apoc. of Baruch 
(30*-®), and 2 Esdras (73*-37). Moreover, a difference of 
opinion continued to exist as to the time when it was 
supposed to take place, some writers placing it im- 
mediately before (cf. En ) and others immediately 
after the close of the Messianic era (cf. En 91i* 92*, 
Apoc. Bar 40-42, 2 Es 4‘‘i, Ps-Sol 3^® 13® etc.). 

4. Teachingof Jesus.— (a) The Many of the 

passages in which Jesus’ teaching on the resurrection is 
recorded by the Synoptists might be interpreted as 
leaving no room for the doctrine that the wicked shall 
rise again from the dead. The most conspicuous, 
perhaps, of these is that incorporated in the Lukan 
narrative of His controversy with the Sadducees 
(Lk 20® f • ) . The form of the expression ‘ the resurrection 
from the dead,’ as has been pointed out, ‘implies that 
some from among the dead are raised, while others as 
yet are not* (see Plummer, *St. Luke* in ICC, cd loc.). 
The other expression, ‘sons of the resurrection,’ is 
remarkable for a similar reason. There seems to be 
an implied antithesis between those whose sonship 
results in immortality and those who can have no such 
hope (cf . Plummer, op. dt. Lk 20® n. ) . Other instances, 
which might be considered as lending countenance to 
this view, speak of the ‘ resurrection of the j’ust * (Lk 14 W) , 
and contain promises of restoration in the glory of His 
Kingdom to ‘his elect’ (Mk 13*7 *=Mt 24»i). When, 
on the other hand, we take a general survey of the 
eschatological teaching of Jesus, we find that the 
doctrine of a general bodily resurrection occupies a very 
assured position even in the Synoptic records. Not 
only do we find, as already noted, that His teaching on 
this subj’ect, as against Sadducean negations, was 
pleasing in Pharisaic circles (cf. Lk 20**), but He is also 
seen to refer to this question in terms of current Jewish 
orthodoxy. The future life is personal in the fullest 
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cnse, and it is not incorporeal, for ‘ many shall come from 
''he east and the west and shall sit down with Abraham, 
-^saac, and Jacob m the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 8“, 
if. Lk 1329 ) 

(b) The Fourth Gospel — The Johanmne record of 
Jesus’ eschatological teaching reveals a profounder view 
of the resurrection life than that contained in the 
Synoptics, for it is there dealt with as a spiritual process 
intimately connected with the quickening life which is 
‘given to the Son’ (Jn cf. 172 i*). When Martha 
expresses her assurance that her brother ‘shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day* (Jn ll**), 
Jesus at once lays broader and deeper the foundations 
upon which this belief is to rest for the future. While 
tacitly acquiescing in her conviction as a ‘sure and 
certain hope,’ He establishes an organic relationship, 
immediate and spiritual, between Himself and those 
committed to Him. This living relationship, in which all 
believers share, contains the germ of that resurrection 
life which springs into being at present, and will be 
perfected at ‘the last day’ (Jn cf. ^4 521 33B), 

It is true that Jesus seems to have given no thought to 
the difficulty of conceiving a resurrection of the wicked 
on the ground that all resurrection life has its origin in 
Himself; at the same time no doubt can be reasonably enter* 
tamed that He looked for the resurrection of all men (see 
Jn 12^8; cf. those passages which speak of the body being 
cast with the soul into Gehenna, Mt 10*8 529f ). Perhaps 
He considered that a sufficient explanation consisted m 
asserting the omnipotence of ‘ the Father’ after the manner 
of the OT; ‘The Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth 
them’ (Jn 52 *; cf. Dt 2 Co 1®). In the Lulmn version 
of Jesus’ argument with the Sadducees we may understand 
a reference to the idea of the resurrection of all men based 
on the truth that ‘all live unto him’ (Lk 2028, cf. a slightly 
different expression in Ac I?®®). 

It may be pointed out here that Jesus seems to have 
made no attempt to answer the often debated question 
of the curious as to the nature of the resurrection body. 
He compared the condition of those who had arisen to 
that of the angels (Mk 122®), a comparison which is 
noteworthy for what it implies as well as for the reserve 
which Jesus used when speaking on this subject. At 
the same time, we must remember that certain Incidents 
in the post-resurrection life of Jesus on earth appear to 
have been designed to meet what is legitimate in specula- 
tion of this kind. He was anxious to prove that His was 
a bodily resurrection (Lk 24 ^^* , Jn 202 °; cf. Ac lO^i), 
and that His risen body was capable of being identified 
with the body to which His disciples had been accustomed 
for so long (Jn 2027 ). On the other hand, the conditions 
of His existence underwent a complete alteration. For 
Him now physical limitations, as regards time or space, 
did not exist (Mt 282 , Jn 201 ®- Lk 24 i«, cf. 24 W); and 
this freedom from temporal conditions resulted in a life 
which transcended ordinary experience. Sometimes He 
remained unrecognized until a well-known characteristic 
phrase or act revealed His personality (Jn 20 ^^^ 21 \ 
Lk 2418 ; cf. the author’s comment ‘but some doubted’ 
in Mt 2817 ). 

6. Apostolic teaching.— (o) The Acts . — Although the 
Apostles do not seem at first to have shaken themselves 
free from Judaistic conceptions of the Messianic Kingdom 
(Ac 1 «), it is plain that they looked on the fact of Jesus’ 
resurrection as of primary importance (see Ac I®®). At 
all costs this must be placed in the forefront of their 
evangelistic work, and the principal element of their 
Apostolic claims to the attention of their Jewish hearers 
lay in their power, as eye-witnesses, to offer irrefragable 
proof of the resurrection of Jesus from the dead 
(Ac 22< 32 315 410. 38 530. 32 ; cf. 10 ^ 0 ^ ). When we 
compare the fragmentary reports of Petrine teaching 
in the Acts with the doctrine of 1 Peter, we find 
that in the latter document the Apostle is no less in- 
sistent on the fact (1 P 121), while he has learned to 
assign to it the power of penetrating the present life 
and renewing it ‘unto a living hope’ ( 1 »). Christian 
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Baptism for him receives its spiritual validity * through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ which enables us 
to satisfy ‘the appeal of a good conscience toward 
God’ (321). At the same time we must not forget that 
elements of this power are recognized more than once 
m his discourses in Acts The Pentecostal outpouring, 
the work of healing, the gifts of repentance and forgive- 
ness of sins, are all described as llownng from the risen 
life of Jesus (see Ac 222 41® 521, cf. 52®, where the angelic 
messenger speaks of the Apostolic teaching as having 
reference to ‘this life'). 

(b) St Paul . — When we turn to the teaching of St Paul 
as it gradually comes into contact with Hellenic and 
Gentile thought, we find the doctrine of the resurrection 
assuming a new and developed prominence m connexion 
with the resurrection of Jesus. When addressing 
Jewish audiences, he emphasizes the fact that God 
raised up Jesus according to certain promises recorded 
in the OT (cf. Ac issaf 266 ff ), and at the same time 
bases his doctrine of the resurrection on its necessity, 
and on the relationship of Jesus and the human race. 
When, how'ever, he came face to face with the Greek 
mind, his experience was entirely different. The philos- 
ophers of Athens met his categorical assertion of the 
resurrection of Jesus not merely with a refusal to 
credit his statement, but with a plain derision of the 
very idea (Ac 173 ®, cf. 268 ). It was doubtless the 
calm mockery of the Athenian Stoics that made him 
feel that his mission to them was hopeless (Ac 18 ^), and 
caused him, when writing afterwards to the essentially 
Greek community of Corinthian Christians, to expound 
fully his doctrine of the resurrection In the first of 
the two letters addressed to this Church he establishes 
the fact of the resurrection of Jesus, by revealing its 
harmony with the Di^ne plan set forth to the Jews in 
the OT, and showing that it was attested by numerous 
witnesses of His post-resurrection existence. He next 
goes on to demonstrate the organic connexion between 
this resurrection and that of those ‘who are fallen 
asleep in Christ’ (1 Co 16 ^®®), and the necessity of 
accepting the doctrine as fundamentally essential to 
Christian belief and hope ( 1527 - i», cf. He 6 ^). 

St. Paul’s eschatological doctrine included a belief 
in a real bodily resurrection. This is quite certain 
not only from the chapter we have been considering, 
but also from incidental references scattered throughout 
bis Epistles (cf. the expression. He ‘shall fashion anew 
the body of our humiliation,’ Ph 321 ; see Ro 8 “ 4 ^, 
2 Co 57-5 etc.). Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the Apostle’s contribution to this doctrine is con- 
tained in his conception of the nature of the resurrection 
body. It is evident from the analogies he employs 
that he intended to establish the identity of the mortal 
and the glorified bodies (1 Co 1522-47). This idea he 
puts on a rational, though an apparently paradoxical, 
basis by postulating the existence of ‘a spiritual body* 
as distinct from ‘a natural body’ (v. 44 ), and at the 
same time by insisting on their strict continuity (cf. 
the repeated doublets ‘it is sown’ ... ‘it is raised,’ 
v. 42 a ). Doubtless his presentment of this speculative 
and mysterious question was founded on what he had 
already learned regarding the nature of the traditional 
appearances of the risen Jesus. ‘The body of his 
glory' (Ph 327) is the ultimate attainable glory of those 
whose ‘citizenship is in heaven’ (Ph S®®; cf. Col 37 ®, 
Ro 829 . 1 Jn 32. 1 Co 1549). 

Side by side with the doctrine of a literal, bodily 
resurrection, St. Paul’s writings are rich with another 
conception which is more especially connected with 
the present life. Following the teaching of Jesus, 
who claimed to be the power by which resurrection life 
was alone possible, the Apostle declares that Christ 
gives this new and glorious life here and now. It is 
rooted, so to speak, in the earthly life of men, and its 
final growth and fruit are consummated hereafter 
(cf. Col 272 37, Ph 3707 Ro 6 ®). This inchoative resur- 
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rection life has Us oridn la the spiritual union of bap- 
tized Christians with Christ fc-f Ko , Col 2'*, Cal 3-^, 
and Ihe treminuious possibilities uf duvelupnient are, 
according to S' Paul, due to a transcendent fellowship 
with the glorified .ftsiis i^ee Kph 120.210 e-u , j{iv, 
resurrection is tlie power by which this union, in 
all Its aspects, is perfected iPIi 3*'“' , cf Ro 1C It 
was doubtless the one-sided presentation of Ptiulirie 
eschatoloi^y tliat led to the- heresy of Hymenufus anil 
Philetus {2 Ti 2‘C, and the Apostle seems to lia\e lelt 
the necessity of balancing" his mystical mteriiretation 
by an emphatic insistence on the lit€-ral truth that the 
resurrection is a future objective fact in the prouressue 
life of man. 

That St, Paul held the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the wicked as well as of the rn?liteous is evident not 
only from the words of his defence before Felix at 
Cujsarea (Ac 24>5, cf Lk but also from incidental 
remarks m his Epistles (see 1 fh 4*« and 1 Co 15“^, 
where the emphasis which is laid on the first resurrection 
implies a second and a separate event; cf. Ac 26’^ and 
Ph 3“, where the same implication mav be observed). 
What the connexion is, however, between these two 
distinct resurrections does not appear to have occurred 
to the Apostle’s mind, and there seems to be little 
ground for the supposition that he believed in a dis- 
tinction between them as regards time. Indeed, the 
particular passage upon which millenarians rely to 
prove the affinity of the Pauline and Apocalyptic 
doctrines in this respect says nothing of any resurrection 
except that of ‘those that are Christ’s’ (cf 1 Co 15 ®# ) 
The resurrection of the wicked occupies a very sub- 
ordinate place in Pauline eschatology, and we need 
not be surprised at the scanty notice taken of it, when 
w'e remember how* constantly he is pressing on his 
readers' attention the power by which the resurrection 
to life IS brought about (Ro S“, 1 Co lo^*; cf. Jn 
640 44 . u 521 for the teaching that it Is the quickening 
Spirit of Christ which causes the resurrection ‘at the 
last day’). It is sufficient for him to urge men to the 
attainment of this resurrection which was the goal of 
his own aspirations (cf. Ph 3“), and to warn them 
of the fate attendant on the rejection of Christ (note 
the expressions ‘day of wTath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God,’ Ro 2^^; ‘eternal destruc- 
tion from the face of the Lord,' 2 Th I**; cf. 1 Th 1^®, 
Ph etc.). 

6. The Apocalypse.— The principal contribution of 
the apocalyptic eschatology to the doctrine of the 
resurrection is contained in ch. 20. Although there 
is no specific reference to the resurrection of the wicked, 
this is implied in the expression 'the first resurrection’ 
(20®), as well as in the connexion established between 
the Resurrection and the Judgment, Rewards and 
punishments are meted out to all as they stand * before 
the throne,' for ‘death and Hades gave up the dead 
which were in them; and they w’ere judged every man 
according to their works’ ). What precisely 
is the interpretation by which the millennial reign of 
the martyrs and loyal followers of Jesus is to be ade- 
quately explained it is difficult to conjecture. See, 
further, artt. Chiliasm. Millennium. 

For the Resurrection of Christ, see, further, Jesus 
Christ, p. 456 if. J. R. Willis. 

EEU.— Son of Peleg (Gn 1 Ch 1“, Lk 3®). 

REtTBEN.— -The firstborn of Jacob by Leah, Gn 29®* 
(J) 36** (P) 46* (R). The popular etymology connects the 
name with Leah’s distress, because of Jacob's previous 
dislike of her. She called his name Reuben: for she 
said, because Jahweh hath looked upon my affliction 
(rfl’dA W<myi). This, however, is clearly a paronomasia, 
though evidently intended seriously; otherwise the 
passage has no meaning. The Hebrew word =‘ Behold 
ye a son.’ In Josephus the form is Eubeh and in Syriac 
it is RnlXl. Lengthy discussions have been given of the 


name, and numerous theories advanced by way of 
solution of the problems it raises, but no conclusion 
that can be accepted has been reached. Cheyne regards 
Rcubd as tlie coirect form, and makes both it and Raud 
forniptions of Jrrahmr'd, but this conclusion is based 
upon his owm peculiar theories of the history of Israel 
and of the Hebrew text. 

The remarkable thing about Reuben is that he was 
of so little importance in the history of Israel, and yet 
in all the traditions he is represented as the firstborn 
He, however, lost his birthright, the reason for which 
is apparently given bj' J (Gn 35-®), viz , because he had 
lam w’lth his father’s concubine, Bilhah. Unfortunately, 
the remainder of the story, which probably told what 
Israel did when ‘ he heard ot it,’ has been dropped. The 
Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49® •) attributes his decadence 
to the curse iironounced upon him for the act- 
‘Reuben, thou w’ast my firstborn, 

My strength, and the first of my vinlity; 
Over-impetuous, exceedingly passionate, 

Seething like water, thou shalt not excel; 

For thou didst ascend thy father's bed. 

Then cursed I my couch thou didst ascend,* 
[Reading the first part of the last hne with Gunkel (p. 434) 
and the second part with LXX.] 

In the ‘Blessing of Moses’ (Dt 33®) the curse has sealed 
his doom, and a pitiful remnant depleted in strength is 
all that remains: 

‘Let Reuben live, and let him not die, 

Yet, let his men be very few.’ 

The meaning of this alleged incest, stated in the language 
of tribal history, seems to be that the Reubemtes com- 
mitted some outrage upon the Bilhah clans, which was 
resented and punished by Israel, Dan, and Naphtali 
and perhaps other tribes. As Dan and Naphtali were 
settled together in the north, it is not improbable (and 
there are some indications of this) that at an earlier 
time they may have been neighbours in the south, and 
there have come into conflict with Reuben. 

It IS worth noticing in this connexion that two of the 
descendants of Reuben given in the genealogy of Reuben 
(Gn 46® etc.), viz. Hezron and Canm, reappear as Judahitesj 
Hezron as the grandson of Judah ((jn. 46i* etc.} and Carmi 
in Jos 7* Moreover, Shimei is a Reubenite 1 Ch 5*, 
a Simeonite 1 Ch 4*^, and a Levite Ex In Jos 15® P, in 
describing the lot of Judah, makes the north border ' go up by 
the stone of Bohan, the son of Reuben.’ Either, then, as it 
would seem, Reuben must have first settled in the West, or 
else Reubenite clans migrated thither from the East. These 
facts are not conclusive, but they support the theory that 
Reuben was first settled in the West Another explanation 
is given, eg hy Stade {GVI, p. 151), to the effect that the 
Reuben-Bilhah story may refer to the custom in vogue 
among the heathen Arabs of inheriting the father’s con- 
cubines with his other possessions, and that the tribe of 
Reuben may have held to it, being less advanced culturally 
than the others. In this way, therefore, it is implied, they 
may have brought upon themselves the displeasure of the 
other tnbes who stood upon a higher moral plane. This is 
not in harmony with the tradition which makes Reuben's 
offence one against Israel. Besides, it is an illustration of OT 
writing in which the virtues of a later age are ascribed to 
the earlier. Bathsheba did not scruple to ask Abishag for 
Adonijah, and Solomon did not object on moral grounds 

(12:2) 

P in his Sinai census (Nu 1*^ 2^*) enumerates the tribe 
at 46,600 fighting men. At Moab it had decreased to 
43,730 (207). 

Reuben is linked with Gad (Nu 32) in connexion with 
the conquest. The inviting pasturage of the East Jordan 
is said to have determined these pastoral tribes to settle 
on the east. Moses, however, requires of them that 
they shall first cross over and aid the other tribes in 
getting possession of their respective lots. When this 
was effected, we are told in Jos 227®* that J’oshua sent 
them back with great riches of spoils to their tents (see 
Gad). Nothing is said, however, of the previous settle- 
ment of Judah; nor, indeed, are we told of that any- 
where. 

The territory of the tribe is said in Nu 32*7* *8 (P) to 
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have included six cities, which appear to have formed a 
sort of enclave within Gadite territory. ' The children of 
Reuben built Heshbon, and Elealeh, and Kinathaim; 
and Nebo, and Baal-meon (their names being changed), 
and Sibmah: and gave other names unto the cities which 
they budded.' The names given here must be the 
original names, as it is improbable that the author would 
allow the worshippers of Jahwehto couple wnth the names 
of their cities the gods Nebo and Baal. But we nowhere 
read of the new names. Their list of cities is increased 
in Jos without regard to the above list, Kiriathaim 
and Sibmah being the only ones in it that are mentioned. 
Three cities elsewhere assigned to Gad and four assigned 
elsewhere to Moab are here given to Reuben. 

Reuben is rebuked in the Song of Deborah, because 
it did not participate in the war against Sisera, in words 
that reflect the pastoral occupation of its people. It is 
there followed by Gilead (Gad) . In the Mesha inscription 
(9th cent ), though the ‘men of Gad’ are referred to as 
having dwelt m Ataroth ‘from of old,’ the name of 
Reuben is omitted, though some of the cities ascribed 
to the tribe in the genealogies are said to have been 
taken or rebuilt. As we have seen in the above reference 
to the Blessing of Moses (probably about the first half 
of the 8th cent.), the tribe was apparently reduced 
at that time to an inconsiderable remnant — ‘men 
of number,’ i.e. so few that they might easily be 
counted. It is, however, still mentioned in 2 K as 
though it maintained its separate organl 2 ation when 
Hazael of Damascus overran and smote the eastern 
Israelites. Its name appears more than one hundred 
years later, when Tiglath-pileser in. deported the tribes 
to Assyria in 734 (1 Ch 526). in all probability, however, 
it had long before ceased to exist as an independent 
unit (see Gad). See also Tribes. James A. Craig. 

REtJEL.— 1. A son of Esau (Gn 36*- lo* « i?. 1 Ch 
8’). 2. Ex 2^8, Nu 1029 (AV in the latter Raguel). 
See Hobab and Jethro. 3. The father of Eliasaph 
(Nu 2*<; called [probably by mistaking r for <| Deuel 
in V* 7« 1020 ). 4 . a Benjamite (1 Ch 98). 

REXJHAH. — The concubine of Nahor (Gn 22^*). 

REVELATION.— 1. Meaning of revelation.— The 
English word, which comes from the Latin, implies 
the drawing back of a veil, the unveiling of something 
hidden. It is the almost exact equivalent of the NT 
word apocalypse or ‘uncovering’ (Rev 1^. For our 
present purpose the word is specially applied to the 
revelation of God, the ‘unveiling’ of the unseen God 
to the mind and heart of man. The application of the 
word is very varied. The widest sense is that in which 
it is used by Gwatkin {Knowledge of God, vol. i. p. 6); 

‘ Any fact which gives knowledge is a revelation, . . . 
the revelation and the knowledge of God are cor- 
relative terms expressing two sides of the same thing.’ 
The following specific uses of the term need considera- 
tion: (a) The revelation of God through nature. This 
refers to the indications of wisdom, power, and purpose 
in the material world around (Ro 12°). (6) The revela- 

tion of God in man. This applies to the traces of God 
in man’s conscience with its sense of obligation, in 
his emotional nature with its desire and capacity for 
fellowship, in his personality which demands personality 
for its satisfaction, (c) The revelation of God in history. 
This means the marks of an over-ruling providence 
and purpose in the affairs of mankind, of a Divinity that 
has shaped man’s ends, the traces of a progress and 
onward sweep in history. All these aspects of revelation 
are usually summed up in the term ‘natural religion,* 
and do not touch the specific meaning of revelation 
which is associated with Christianity, (d) The revela- 
tion of God in Judaism and Christianity. By revelation, 
as applied in this way, we mean a special, historical, 
supernatural communication from God to man. Not 
merdy information about God, but a revelation — a dis- 
closure of God Himself in His character and His relation 


to man. In addition to revelation through nature, 
conscience, and reason, Christianity implies a special 
revelation in the Person of Christ. 

2. Problem of revelation.— The statement of the full 
content of the Chiistian revelation is naturally excluded 
from this aiticle, but for our purpose we may say 
briefly that its essence is the self-manifestation of God 
in the Person of Chiist for the redemption of mankind. 
Christianity is the revelation of God’s grace for man 
through the histone Personality of Christ. The problem 
is to correlate this supernatural content with the histor- 
ical process by means of which it has been revealed, and to 
do justice at once to the superhuman fact and content, 
and the human media and conditions of the revelation 
In so doing we shall be brought face to face with the 
antitheses of revelation and discovery, of revelation 
and speculation, of revelation and evolution; and, 
while we recognize to the full the historical processes 
by which Christianity has come to us, we shall see that 
the gospel of Christ is not adequately accounted for 
except by means of a personal revelation of God, using 
and guiding history for the purpose, and that it cannot 
be explained merely in terms of history, discovery, 
philosophy, and evolution. 

3. Possibility of revelation. — We argue this on two 
grounds, (a) From the Being of God. Granted a God 
as a Supreme Being (which for our present purpose 
we assume), He must necessarily be able to reveal Him- 
self to man. Given God as personal, this includes the 
power of self-revelation. Belief m a Divine Being at 
once makes revelation possible. A bare theism has 
never been a permanent standing-ground, for men 
either have receded from it or have gone forward in 
the direction of the Christian revelation. (5) From the 
nature of man. The fact of personality, with all its 
possibilities, implies man’s capacity for communion with 
a Being higher than himself, or higher than any other 
human personality. ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
0 Lord, and our heart is restless until it rests in Thee’ 
(Augustine). 

4. Probability of revelation. — This also we argue on 
two grounds* (o) from the nature of God, and (&) from the 
needs of man. Granted a Supreme Personal Being, we 
believe not only in His ability, but in His willingness 
to reveal Himself to man. Belief in God prepares us 
to expect a revelation. Human personality with its 
capacity for God prepares us to expect a revelation, 
which thus becomes antecedently probable. The desire 
for it is an argument for expecting it. Man, as man, 
needs a revelation to guide him, an authority above 
and greater than himself in things spiritual and Divine. 
Still more does man as a sinner need such a Divine 
revelation. Amid the sins and sorrows, the fears and 
trials, the dififlculties and perplexities of life, man needs 
some Divine revelation that will assure him of salva- 
tion, holiness, and immortality. No one can say that 
the light of nature is sufficient for these needs, and 
that therefore a revelation could add nothing. Most 
men would agree that there is at least room for a 
revelation in view of the sin and suffering in the world. 
Our deepest instincts cry out against the thought that 
sin is final or permanent, and yet it is equally clear 
that nothing but an interposition from above can deal 
with it. It is impossible to conceive of God leaving 
man to himself without a definite, clear, and sufficient 
manifestation of His own character, His will, His love 
His grace. 

6. Credibility of revelation. — The proofs of a Divine 
revelation are many, varied, converging, and cumulative, 
(a) Speculatively, we may argue that ‘the universe 
points to idealism, and idealism to theism, and theism 
to a revelation’ (Illingworth, Reason and Revelation, 
p. 243). (5) Historically, the Christian revelation 

comes to us commended by its witnesses in (1) miracle. 
(2) prophecy, and (3) spiritual adaptation to human 
nature, (c) Behind all these are the presuppositions 
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!undain»‘iit.illy in tlio fad and trustworthiness of Christ. 
Htr«in Iitri the final proof of the credibility of Christi- 
anity as a Divine revelation. If it bo said that God 
has made other inamfestutions of Himself lu the course 
of history, we do not deny it. All truth, however 
mediated, must necessarily have come from the piimal 
Source of truth. Tlie genuinentss of Christianity 
does not necessarily disprove the genuineness of other 
religions as ‘ broken ligiits.’ Each system claiming to 
be a revelation, whether partial or final, must be tested 
by its own evidence, and a decision made accordingly. 
The real criterion of all religions claiming to be Divine 
IS their pow'er to save. It is not truth m itself, but 
truth as exemplified in human life and delivering from 
sin, that constitutes the final proof of a religion. Not 
the ideal, but the ideal practically realized in human 
experience, is the supreme test. When this is applied, 
the true relation of Christianity to other systems is at 
once seen. 

6. Methods of revelation.— (a) The Christian revela- 
tion is first and foremost a revelation of life. Christi- 
anity is primarily a religion of facts rather than of 
truths, the doctrines only arising out of the facts. All 
through the historic p(‘riod God’s manifestation has been 
given to life. Whether we think of the patriarchs, 
kings, and prophets of the OT, or of Christ and His 
Apostles in the NT, revelation has ever been connected 
with human life and personality, (h) But mediately 
it has been given in word, first oral and then written. 
Both in the OT and in the NT we notice first what 
God was and did to men, and afterwards -what He 
said. W'e can and must distinguish between the 
revelation and the record, the former being necessarily 
prior to the latter, but nevertheless the revelation 
needed the record for accuracy and availability. At 
the same time it is essential to remember that Scripture 
is not simply a recoid of a revelation, but that the 
history itself is a revtlation of God. On the one hand, 
the Bible is a product of the Divine process of self- 
manifestation; and, on the other, the Bible itself makes 
God known to man. Christianity, therefore, like 
Judaism before it, is a book religion (though it is also 
much more), as recording and conveying the Divine 
manifestation to man. A revelation must be embodied 
somewhere to be made available for all generations, 
and of the three possible media — human reason, an 
ecclesiastical institution, and a book, — the last-named 
is by far the most trustworthy as a vehicle of trans- 
mission. It matters not how God reveals Himself, so 
long as we can be suie of the accuracy of that which is 
transmitted. Christ is our supreme and final authority, 
and our one requirement is the purest, clearest form 
of His historic personal manifestation. We do not set 
aside reason because it is human, or an Institution 
because it is liable to error, nor do we accept the book 
merely as a book; but we believe that the two former 
do not, and the latter does, enshrine for us the record 
of Christ’s revelation in its best available form. 

7, Development of revelation. — ^Revelation has been 
mediated through history, and has therefore been pro- 
gressive. (a) Primitive revelation is the first stage. 
How men first came to conceive of God must remain a 
matter of conjecture. As there is so little known about 
primitive man, so also there must be about primitive 
religion. One thing, however, is quite clear, that the 
terms ‘savage' and ‘primitive’ are not synonymous, 
for the savage to-day often represents a degeneration 
from primitive man. All analogy favours the idea that 
primitive revelation was such a manifestation of God 
when man was created as would be sufficient to main- 
tain a true relation with Him, that at the Creation man 
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had an car'acity, however immature, o! 

#'nt«*ring into Mlowbhip with God, and with this re- 
ligious endowment we may assume a measure of Divine 
revelation sulficient to enable man to worship m an 
elementary way, and to keep true to God. No one is 
able to prove this, but there is no reason to deny its 
possibility or probability. W ithout some such assump- 
tion, all idea of revelation vanishes, and religion is 
resolved into merely human conceptions of God. 
Re\ elation is more than the soul’s instinctive appre- 
hension of God, for the simple reason that the instinctive 
apprehension itself has to be accounted for The diffi- 
culties urged by some writers on the philosophy of 
religion against primitive revelation arise out of the 
assumption that all revelations are mere natural proc- 
esses. There is no argument against primitive revela- 
tion which 13 not valid against all revelation, Christianity 
included. The power and possibility of man’s self- 
development towards God are inconsistent with the fact 
of sin and man’s bent tow^ards evil. (&) OT revelation. 
How'ever and w^henever the OT came into existence, we 
cannot help being conscious of something in it beyond 
that which is merely human and historical. There is 
that in the OT characters and record which cannot be 
explained solely m terms of historic continuity. The 
OT does not merely represent an endeavour to obtain 
an ever worthier idea of God; it records a true idea of 
God impressed on the people in the course of history, 
under a Divine direction which we call a revelation. 
The OT conception of God is so vastly different from that 
which obtained in the sun ounding nations, that unless we 
predicate something supernatural, there is no possibility 
of accounting for so marked a difference between people 
who were in other respects so very much alike. As 
Wellhausen truly says, ‘ Why did not Chemosh of Moab, 
for instance, develop into a God of Righteousness, and 
the Creator of heaven and earth?’ It is possible to give 
a satisfying answer to this question only by predicating 
a Divine revelation in the OT. (c) The NT revelation. 
The historical revelation culminated in the manifestation 
of Jesus Christ. It was given at a particular time and 
place, mediated through One Person, and authenticated 
by supernatural credentials. In Christ the self-dis- 
closure of God reached its climax, and the NT is the 
permanent witness of the uniqueness of Christianity 
in the world. ‘ God, who in ancient days spoke to our 
forefathers in many distinct messages and by various 
methods through the prophets, has at the end of these 
days spoken unto us through a Son ’ (He IS Weymouth). 
And the Person of Christ is utterly inexplicable in 
terms of history, or discovery, and requires the hypoth- 
esis of revelation. 

This brief sketch of the historical development of revela- 
tion will enable us to understand the importance of the truth 
of the progressiveness of revelation. God taught men as 
they were able to bear it, leading them step by step from 
the dawn to the noonday of His self-disclosure. While 
each stage of the revelation was adequate for that time, 
it was not necessarily adequate with reference to succeeding 
stages. This principle of progress enables us to avoid a 
twofold error: it prevents us from undervaluing the OT by 
reason of the fuller light of the NT; and it prevents us from 
using the OT in any of its stages without guidance from the 
completer revelation of the NT. We thus distinguish care- 
fully between the dispensational truth intended absolutely 
for immediate need at each stage, and those permanent 
elements in the OT which are of eternal validity. It is 
necessary to remember the difference between what is 
written for us and to us. * All Scnpiure was written for our 
learning,' but not all was written to us directly. If it be 
said that revelation should be universal, and not limited to 
one time or place or nation, the answer is that the historical 
method is in exact accordance with the method of communi- 
cating and receiving all our knowledge. It is obvious that 
in the course of history some nations and men have influen ced 
mankind more than others, and this fact constitutes an 
analogy, and argues the possibility that a special revelation 
might also be mediated through some paracular,raoe and 
person. Further, by limiting rev^tion in this way, God 
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tool: the bobt means of preserving the revelation from cor- 
ruption Continuous and universal tradition has very few 
safeguards against deterioration, as the Jewish history only 
too clearly shows. Our acceptance of the revelation en- 
shiined in the NT is based on the belief that it comes 
through men uniquely authorised and equipped to declare 
God’s will. Its authonty depends on the fact that their 
special relation to Chnst and their exceptional possession 
of the Spint gave them the power to receive and declare 
God’s truth for mankind. Not fitness to edify, or age, 
or the possession of truth, but with these, and underlying 
them, the presence of a Divine element m the men whose 
wiilings we possess, gives the books their authority for 
us as a record and vehicle of Divine revelation. This 
uniqueness may be seen by a simple appeal to fact. The 
comparison of the Apostolic and sub-Apostohe ages shows 
the uniqueness of the NT. Between the first and second 
cen tunes there is a ch^m ‘ sheer, abrupt, abysmal ' (Schaff), 
and no transition exists which was so silent, and yet so 
sudden and remarkable. The most beautiful product of 
the second century, the Epistle of Thognetus^ is mcompar- 
ably infenor to any book of the NT. ‘There is no steeper 
descent in history than that which directly follows the 
Apostohe age. We pass^ at once from wntings unsurpassed 
in creative power to wntings of marked intellectual poverty, 

. . . the distinction commonly made between the books of 
the Canon and the rest is fully justified* (Gwatkin, KnmU 
edge of God, ii. 80). This difference marks the distinction 
between the Spint of God in revelation and in illumination. 
Since the close of the NT times there has been strictly no 
addition to the revelation.but only its manifold realization and 
application in the Christian Church and the world. It should 
be carefully noted that we believe in the Divine revelation 
contained m the Scriptures, without holding any particular 
theory of inspiration. The supreme question is whether they 
contam a revelation of Divine truth. Are they true and 
trustworthy for our spiritual life? If so,^ they are authori- 
tative whatever may nave been the precise method of their 
delivery. The primary question is not the method of in- 
spiration, but the fact of authonty Yet, however difficult 
it may be to define its character or limits, we believe m a 
special inspiration of the Bible based on the authonty of 
its authors and on their unique power to reveal God’s wiU. 
This special inspiration is (1) testified to by the Senptures 
themselves, (2) has ever been held in the Cniistian Church, 
and (3) constantly authenticates itself to the Chnstian con- 
science through the ages. 

8. Purpose of revelation. — The essential purpose of 
revelation is life: the gift of the life of God to the life of 
man. Its practical character is stamped on every part. 
The ‘ chief end of revelation ’ is not philosophy, though 
It has a philosophy profound and worthy. It is not 
doctrine, though it has a doctrine satisfying and in- 
spiring. It is not enjoyment, though it has its ex- 
periences precious and lasting. It is not even morality, 
though it has its ethic unique and powerful, Chris- 
tianity has all these, but %s far more than them all. It 
is the religion of redemption, including salvation from 
sin, equipment for holiness, and provision for life to be 
lived in fellowship with God and for His glory. The 
‘chief end’ of revelation is the union of God and man, 
and in that union the fulfilment of all God’s purposes 
for the world. The elements of sonship, worship, 
stewardship, fellowship, heirship, practically sum up 
the purpose of Divine revelation as it concerns man’s 
life — a life in which he receives God’s grace, realizes 
God’s will, reproduces God’s character, renders God 
service, and rejoices in God’s presence in the Kingdom 
of grace below and the Kingdom of glory above. 

W. H. Gbifpith Thomas. 

REVELATION, BOOK OF.— This single representa- 
tive of the literature of apocalypse (Gr. apokalypsis, 
whencethe alternatingname, ‘TlieApocalypse*)preserved 
in the NT belongs to a large group of Christian writings of 
a similar sort. It was characteristic of the early Church 
to build up a literature about the names of the various 
Apostles. Normally this literature consisted of a 
narrative, an apocalypse, and some form of doctrinal 
writing; as, for example, the Gospel of Peter, the 
Apocolypse of Peter, and the Preaching of Peter. With 
the exception of the present book, no Christian apocalypse 
is hdd to be even possibly authentic. 
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1. Canonicity. — The Revelation was not universally 
accepted by the early Church as canonical. There is 
no evidence of its existence worthy of consideration m 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, although it is 
just possible that Papias may have known of it. 
By the middle of the 2nd cent , however, Revelation 
IS well known, and is declared by Justin to be by the 
Apostle John {Dial. Ixxxi 15). It is also used, among 
others, by Melito, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Oiigen, and attributed to the Apostle John by the first- 
named as well as by Irenajus. The fact that it appears 
in the Canon of the Muratonan Fragment is evidence 
that by the middle of the 2nd cent, it was accepted in 
the West. After its defence by Hippolytiis its position was 
never seriously questioned except in the East. Jerome is, 
in fact, the only Western theologian of importance who 
doubts It, and he puts it among those books which are 
‘under discussion,’ neither canonical nor apocryphal. 

In the East, as might be expected, it was rejected by 
Marcion, and, because of disbelief in its Apostolic author- 
ship, by Dionysius of Alexandria (middle of the 3rd 
cent.). Palestinian and Syrian authors {e.g. Cyril of 
Jerusalem) generally rejected it, in large measure 
because of the struggle with the Montanists, by whom 
Revelation was used as a basis of doctrine. It does not 
appear in the lists of the Synod of Laodicea, the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, 
the Chronography of Nicephorus, the ‘ List of the Sixty 
Books,* or in the Peshitta version of the NT. It was 
included by the Gelasian Decree at the end of the 5th 
cent, as canonical, and was finally recognized by the 
Eastern Church. Yet as late as 692 a Synod could 
publish two decrees, the one including the Apocalypse in 
the Canon, the other excluding it. It was not held in 
high repute by the reformers Carlstadt, Luther, Zwingli, 
all of whom doubted its Apostolicity, or apparently by 
Calvin, who omitted to comment upon it. At most, 
the first two of these theologians were apparently in- 
clined to recognize a division of sacred writmgs similar 
to that of Jerome. 

2. Authorship. — The title, ‘Revelation of John,’ 
which occurs in several MSS, including the Codex 
Smaiticus, is an obvious expression of a b^ief regarding 
authorship. This John was believed by many in the 
early Church to be the Apostle. Whether this view 
was correct or not is to-day a subject of lively debate. 
The book itself contains little internal evidence serving 
to substantiate this claim, for the author simply states 
that he is named John (P* *• » 228). Justin (Dial. 
ixxxi. 15) distinctively states that Revelation is by * John, 
one of the Apostles of Christ,’ and Tertullian along with 
the Western Church generally held to its Apostolic 
authorship. Eusebius, however, suggests that it may 
have been written by John 'the Presbjrter,* mentioned 
by Papias but otherwise unknown. At the present 
time the belief is divided as to whether the author of 
Revelation is John the Apostle or John the Presbyter. 
Tjie chief argument against the view that the author is 
John the Apostle lies in the differences existing between 
Revelation and the Gospel and the Epistles of John, both 
in style and in method. Notwithstanding the use of the 
term ‘Logos’ (19^8), these divergences are too obvious 
to need specifying. If Johannine authorship be assigned 
the Gospel and Epistles, it is difficult to claim it for 
Revelation; but, on the other hand, it is difficult to 
believe it to be either pseudon 3 rmous or written by the 
mysterious John the Presbyter. As the case now 
stands, criticism seems to have reached an impasse, and 
the plain reader may best use the book in disregard of 
questions of authorship,— a procedure the more justifiable 
because its teaching is independent of personal matters. 

3. Date. — Although the fixing of the date of Revela- 
tion presupposes conclusions as to its composition and 
purpose, it may here be said that in all probability the 
book reached its present form in the latter part of the 
xeign of Domitian (a.d. 81-96). 
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4* Composition. — Tho prevailing hypotheses may be 
grouperl in tiiree classes. 

(1) The currently accepted \ipw that it was written 
entirely by the Apostle John. Such a view is, however, 
open to serious objections, because of the similarities, if 
not identities, existing betw'een Revelation and other 
apocalyptic liter ature of the period, us well as because of 
the cMdeiioes of composite character of the vrritmg, 
implying soiiicts of different origins and dates, such 
as the various breaks in the piocess of the vision 
(the lack of any single historical point of view is seen 
by a t*ompan*on of 12^ 13^ IT^, in an effort to identify 
hi.storieaUy the t\to breaks, or in a comparison of 
with 17^1). 

(2) Th<^ view that the work, while essentially a liteiary 
unit, is a Christian redaction of a Jewish writing. This 
view would attribute to the Christ lan redactor the finst 
three chapters and important sections like 5®-** 7®-*^ 
131***- 22^-1, in addition to separate verses like 12‘i 
141. s 1213. 13 1615 17H 10®* 10- 15b 20i-« 2l5h'8. Thc diffi- 
culties with this position are not only those which must 
be urged against any view that overlooks the evidences 
of the composite authorship of the work, but also the 
impossibility of .showing that ch. 1 1 is Jewish in character. 

(3) Theories uf eompositc on^yin.*— These are of various 

forms — (a) The theory according to which an original 
work has been interpolated with apocalyptic material 
of various dates (7i-8- s-i? 12-17 1317) and 

subj'ected to several revisions. <&) The view that 
Revelation is a Christian book in which Jewish apoca- 
lypses have been framed, (c) The theorj" according 
to which Revelation is composed of three sources, each 
of which has subdivisions, all worked together by a 
Christian redactor, (d) Notwithstanding the difficulty 
in determining the sources, critics are pretty thoroughly 
agreed that, as the book now stands, it has a unity which, 
though not inconsistent with the use of older material 
by Its author, is none the less easily recognized. Some 
of this older material, it is now held, undoubtedly 
represents the general stream of apocalyptic that took 
its rise m Babylonian mythology. The structural unity 
of the book appears in the repetition of sevenfold groups 
of episodes, as well as in a general grammatical and 
linguistic similarity. In achieving this remarkable 
result, the redactor so combined, recast, and supple- 
mented his material as to give the book an essentially 
Christian rather than Jewish character. 

6. Analysis. — As it now stands, literary and critical 
analyses do not altogether coincide, but until criticism 
has finished its task, literary analysis must be of primary 
importance. Authorities here differ, but the following 
analysis does not differ fundamentally from that of 
other writers. 

i. Introduction (ch. 1). 

ii. The message of the Spirit to the SevenChurchesCchs 2,3). 
hi. The period of struggle and misery (chs. 4-7). 

iv. The final Messianic struggle (chs. 8-14). 

V. The -vdetory of the Messiah (chs. 16-20). 
vi. The vision of the Messianic Kingdom (chs. 21'-22®). 
vxi. Epilogue (22<-2*). 

6. Interpretation, — No Biblical writing, with the 
possible exception of the Book of Daniel, has been so 
subjected to the vagaries of interpreters as Revelation. 
(a) On the one extreme are those (* Futurists *) who have 
seen in its pictures a forecast of universal Christian 
history, as well as all the enemies of Christianity, both 
within and without the Church. To such interpreters 
the book has been a thesaurus of that chiliastic doctrine 
which the Greek as well as the modern scientific attitude 
of mind has found so repugnant. (6) At the other 
extreme there are those interpreters who see In Revela- 
tion simply a reference to the historical conditions of 
the first century of the Christian era. (c) There is a 
measure of truth in each of these two methods, but the 
real method of interpretation must be independent of 
dogmatic presuppositions. As narrative matter must 
be interpreted by the general principles applicable to all 
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literature of its class, so must Revelation be interpreted 
m accordance with the general principles applicable 
to apocalypses as a form of literary expression. The 
fundamental principles of such interpretation involve 
the recognition of the facts — (1.) that apocalypses are 
the outgrowth of definite historical situations, (11.) that 
they attempt to stimulate faith by an exposition in 
symbolic terms of the deliverance which God will give 
His suffering people from actually existing sufferings; 
(111 ) that the message of deliverance gains authority 
because of its claim to superhuman origin reinfoiced by 
pseudonymous authorship; (iv.) that the deliverance 
which is thus supernaturally portrayed is dependent 
upon the introduction of a new age whose conditions 
are set miraculously by God rather than by evolving 
historical forces, and is not described with the same 
detail as are the conditions from which God is to deliver 
His people. 

.\n application of these principles to the interpretation 
of Revelation demands (1) that an nistorical interpre- 
tation be given the pictures describing the miseries of 
the Church. The conditions of such interpretation are 
most naturally fulfilled in the persecution under Domitian 
(81-96), although there may be references to that under 
the dead Nero. The persecuting force is clearly Rome, 
as represented both by the Emperor and by Emperor- 
worship, whatever the origin of the pictures with which 
the oppression of the Church is set forth. A point of 
departure for the identification of the historical figures 
who are to be subjected to the Messianic punishment 
might be thought to be the nxunber of the Beast— 666— 
that is to say, the Emperor Nero, who was expected to 
return from the dead (see Beast [in Apoc.]) . Pseudo-N ero 
did, in fact, appear in Asia Minor mA.D. 69, and among the 
Parthians in 79-81 and 88. The identification, however, 
is not altogether satisfactory, as the Hebrew letters, 
whose numerical equivalents give by the process of 
Gematria 666, are not precisely those in Cassar Nero. 
If the correct reading be 616, the equivalent is Gaius 
Caesar. Another interpretation would make ‘the 
Latin or the Roman Empire.’ The best that can be 
said, however, is that if the interpretation by Gematna 
is unsatisfactory, the interpreter is forced back upon 
the general references of ‘the hills,’ ‘the city,’ and ‘the 
horns’ or kings, as a basis for regarding Rome as the 
great enemy of the Christian and his Church. 

A further difficulty in formulating precisely the his- 
torical situation, arises from the fact that the author, 
though producing a book of great literary unity, has em- 
bodied sources which refer to conditions of different 
times. Thus IP-” would naturally infer the existence 
of the Temple, which was destroyed in 70; ch. 13 may 
have come from the days of Caligula; 171® most natu- 
rally implies some time in the reign of Nero; 17ii ap- 
parently implies Domitian, the eighth emperor; 17^ 
would also argue that the book was written during the 
period that believed in Nero rediviviis. The redactor 
(or redactors) has, however, so combined these materials 
as to give a unified picture of the approaching Messianic 
struggle. 

(2) On the other hand, the deliverance of the Church 
is, like all apocalyptic deliverances, miraculous, and 
described transcendentally. Besides the martyrs, the 
only identification possible in this connexion is that of 
the conquering Lamb with Jesus the Christ. The 
fall of Rome is foretold definitely in ch. 17, but the seer 
is true to the general apocalyptic form in that he makes 
Rome and its religion the agents of Satan. The 
ultimate victory of the Church is similarly portrayed as 
the victory of God, and is identified with the return of 
Jesus to establish His Messianic Kingdom. 

Such a method of interpretation, based upon general 
characteristics of apocalypses, preserves the element of 
truth in both the futurist and the historical methods of 
interpretation, the pictures of persecution symbolia^- 
ing actual historical conditions, but the forecast of 
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deliverance reverting to the general Messianic expecta- 
tion of events lying outside of history. 

The sublime theme of Revelation thus becomes 
evident — the victory of the Messiah over the Roman 
Empire, together with the miseries to be inflicted on 
His enemies and the blessings to be enjoyed by His 
followers. 

7. Religious value — If properly interpreted, Revela- 
tion is of really profound religious value. It cannot 
serve as a basis of theology, but, like any piece of im- 
aginative writing, will serve to stir the emotion and the 
faith of the Christian. Its literary form is so remarkable, 
the passages desciiptive of the triumph of the Messianic 
Kingdom are so exquisite, its religious teaching is so 
impressive, as not only to warrant its inclusion in the 
Canon, but also to make it of lasting value to the de- 
votional life. More particularly the Letters to the 
Churches are of value as criticism and inspiration for 
various classes of Christians, while its pictures of the 
New Jerusalem and its insistence upon the moral qualifi- 
cations for the citizens of the Messianic Kingdom are 
m themselves notable incentives to right living. Stnpt 
of its apocalyptic figures, the book presents a noble ideal 
of Christian character, an assurance of the unfailing 
justice of God, and a prophecy of the victory of Chris- 
tianity over a brutal social order. 

Shailer Mathews. 

REVENGE.— See Avenger or Blood, Kin [Next of]. 

RE VISED VERSION. — See English Versions, 36. 

REVIVE.— In 1 K 17« 2 K Neh 4®, Ro 149, 
‘to revive’ is literally ‘to come to life again,’ as in 
Shaks. 1 Henry VI. i. i. 18 — ‘Henry is dead, and 
never shall revive.’ We thus see the force of Ro 79 
‘When the commandment came, sin revived, and I 
died.’ 

REZEPH. — A city mentioned in the message of the 
Rabshakeh of Sennacherib to Hezekiah (2 K 1912 , Is 
37^9). It IS the Ratsappa or Ratsapi of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, the modern Rasafa, between Palmyra and 
the Euphrates. This district belonged for several 
centuries to the Assyrians, and many of the tablets 
show it to have been an important trade-centre. Be- 
tween B.c. 839 and 737 the prefects who had authority 
in the place were, to all appearance, Assyrians, only 
one, of unknown but apparently late date, having a 
name which may be West Semitic, namely, Abda’, 
possiblyaformof ‘A6door‘06a<ita/i. T. G. Pinches. 

REZIN. — From the ancient versions and the cunei- 
form inscriptions it is clear that the form should be 
Razon or Razin. 

1. The last king of Damascus. Towards the close of 
the 8th cent. b,c. Damascus and Israel were under the 
suzerainty of Assyria. Tiglath-pileser iii. enumerates 
the articles paid him in tribute by Rorsunr-nu of Damas- 
cus and Menahem of Israel (b.c. 738). Pekah, one of 
Menahem’s successors, joined Rezin in the attempt to 
throw off the yoke. Failing to secure the co-operation 
of Ahaz, they turned their arms against Judah (b.c. 
734). 2 K 16* mentions, among the incidents of the 
campaign, that Rezin ’recovered Elath to Syria, and 
drave the Jews from Elath.’ [This statement originated 
in a scribal error, the r in Aram (‘Syria’) having been 
accidentally substituted for the d of Edom, and Rezin’s 
name being added still later for the sake of completeness 
(cf. 2 Ch 2817) •] The two allies besieged Jerusalem, 
greatly to the alarm of the populace, and Isaiah strove 
in vain to allay the terror (Is 7-9). Ahaz implored aid 
from Tiglath-pileser, to whom he became tributary 
(2 K 16*). On the approach of the Assyrians, Pekah 
was murdered by his own subjects. Damascus sustained 
a siege of more than a year’s duration, but was eventually 
taken (b.c. 732), and Rezin was slain (2 K 169). Rawlin- 
son found an inscription on which this was recorded, 
but the stone has unfortunately disappeared. It is not 


quite certain who ‘the son of Taheel’ (Is 7*) is. Winck- 
ler (Alitest. Untcrsuch , p. 74f.) fails to carry conviction 
in his attempt to identify this man with Rezin. More 
probably he was the tool wliom the confederates pro- 
posed to seat on the throne of Judah. 

2. The ‘children of Rezm’ are mentioned as a family 
of Nethinim (Ezr 2^*, Neh T^®). Like the Nethmim 
generally, they were very likely of foreign descent. In 
1 Es 0*1 they are called ‘sons of Daisan,’ — ^another 
instance of the confusion of r and d J Taylor 

REZON. — According to the Heb. text of 1 K 
Rezon, son of Eliada, was one of the military officers 
of that Hadadezer, king of the little realm of Zobah 
(cuneiform, Suhiti), S. of Damascus and not far from 
the Sea of Tiberias, whom David overthrew (2 S ). 
For some unknown reason he deserted Hadadezer, 
gathered a band of freebooters, seized Damascus, and 
founded there the dynasty which created the most 
powerful of the Syrian kingdoms. He was a thorn in 
Solomon’s side, and his successors were bitter adver- 
saries of Israel. Unfortunately, the text presents a 
suspicious appearance. have evidently been 

interpolated between “ and ssb and in the best MSS 
of the LXX the story, with some variations, follows 
v.“. In either position it interrupts the course of the 
narrative, and the best solution of the difficulty is to 
regard it as a gloss, embodying a historical reminiscence. 
There is not sufficient evidence for the view maintained 
by Thenius and Klostermann, that the name should be 
spelled Hezron and identified with Hezion (1 K 15^*). 

J. Taylor. 

RHEGIUM (novr Reggio) was an old Greek colony near 
the south-western extremity of Italy, and close to the 
point from which there is the shortest passage to Sicily. 
Messana (modern Messina) on the opposite side is but 
6 or 7 miles distant from Rhegium. The whirlpool of 
Charybdis and the rock of Scylla are in this neighbour- 
hood, and were a terror to the ancient navigators with 
their small vessels. Rhegium was in consequence a 
harbour of importance, where favourable winds were 
awaited. The situation of the city exposed it to changes 
of government. In the 3rd cent. b.c. Rome entered 
into a special treaty with it. In NT times the popula- 
tion was mixed Graco-Latin. St. Paul’s ship waited 
here one day for a favourable south wind to take her to 
Puteoli. Ac 28^9 describes how the ship had to tack 
to get from Syracuse to Rhegium, owing to the changing 
winds. A. Souter. 

RHEIMS VERSION. — See English Versions, 29. 

RHESA. — A son of Zerubbabel (Lk S®’). 

RHODA. — The name of the maid-servant in the house 
of Mary, Jchn Mark’s mother, when St Peter came there 
on his release from prison by the angel (Ac 12^9). 

A. J. Maclean. 

RHODES wasoneof the most important and successful 
cities in ancient Greece. It was founded in b.c. 408, at 
the N.E. corner of the island of the same name, which is 
43 miles long and 20 miles wide at its widest. The 
situation was admirable, and the people were able to 
take advantage of it and to build up a splendid position 
in the world of commerce. It reached the summit of its 
success in the 2nd cent, b.c., after the settlement with 
Rome in 189 made it mistress of great part of Caria and 
Lycia, Rome's trade interests were seriously interfered 
with by this powerful rival, and in b.c. 166 Rome 
declared the Carian and Lycian cities independent, and 
made Delos a free port. Its conspicuous loyalty to 
Rome during the first Mithradatic War was rewarded 
by the recovery of part of its former Carian possessions. 
It took the side of Ciesar in the civil war, although 
most of the East supported Pompey, and suffered 
successive misfortunes, which reduced it to a common 
provincial town, though it remained a free city in St. 
Paul’s time, and retained its fine harbours, walls, streets, 
and stores. St. Paul touched here on his way from Troai 
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to (}»sarfa (Ac 21*), as it was a rpgnlar port of call on 
that route. Rhodes is mentioned m 1 Mac l.Va as one 
of the free States to \\hieh the Romans sent letters 
in favour of the Jews. E^k 27*^ according to the LXX, 
reads *faons of the Rhodian^’: this is an error, the 
mention of them in Gn 10* (LXX) and 1 Ch 1* (LXX) 
IS probably” correct The famous Colofssus was a statue 
ot the sun-god at the harbour entrance, 105 feet high. 
It stood only from n.r. 2fe0 to 224. A. Souter. 

RHODOOUS.— A Jewish traitor (2 Mac 13=‘). 

EIBAI.— The father of Ittai (2 S 23=3 «1 Ch 11«). 

BIBLAH. — 1. An Important to^vn (mod. Ribleh) and 
military station on the eastern bank of the Orontes, 
oO miles S. of Hamath. It is mentioned m the Bible only 
in the literature of the Chald<ean period, and was appar- 
ently the headquarters of Nebuchadrezzar the Great 
for his South-Syrian and Palestinian dominions. From 
this position the Phmnician cities of the coast were 
within easy command, as also were Ccele-Syna and the 
kingdom of Damascus, along with the land-routes 
leading farther south. Here judgment was pronounced 
upon Zedekiah and his officers (2 K 25® Jer 39®* 
). 

The statement of 2 K 23®, that Pharaoh-necho put 
Tehoahaz in bonds at Riblah in the land of Hamath, is to 
be corrected by the parallel passage 2 Ch 36®, where the 
transaction is said to have taken place in Jerusalem itself. 
The true reading is, ‘ and Pharaoh-necho removed him from 
reigning in Jerusalem’ (cf. also the LXX). It was the 
later action of Nebuchadrezzar with regard to Zedekjah, 
above referred to. that suggested the change in the text. 
The phrase ‘in the land of Hamath’ (2 K 25*:i) is to be com- 
pared with the ‘nineteen distncts of Hamath’ enumerated 
in the Annals of Tiglath-pileser in. 

Riblah should be lead for Diblah in Ezk 6**. See No. 2. 

2. Riblah (with the article) is, it the reading is correct, 
mentioned as one of the eastern boundary marks of 
Israel m Nu 34**. The place intended was not far N.E. 
of the Sea of Galilee, but the exact site is unknown. 

It was, of course, not the Riblah on the Orontes. It is 
remarkable, however, that this Riblah is mentioned in 
connexion with the ‘approach to Hamath’ (v.*), which, 
as Wmckler has shown, was on the S W. of Mt. Hermon, 
and the centre of the kingdom of Hamath of the time of 
David. C^. Ezk 6** as above corrected. J. F. McCurpt. 

RIDDLES, — See G.imes, and Proverb, 2. 

REE (the AV spelling of ‘rye*) occurs twice (Ex 9®, 
Is 2S2®) in AV as rendering of kussemeth, which in Ezk 4^ 
Is rendered ‘fitches.’ In aU three passages RV has 
‘spelt.* Whatever Jcussemeth was, it was neither true 
rye, which is a cereal unknown in Palestine, nor spelt. 
See Fitches. E. W. G. Masterman. 

RIGHTBODSKESS.~I. In OT.— 

* Righteousness,’ ‘ righteous’ (except in a few passage) 
stand in E V for some offshoot of the Semitic root tsdq which 
is met with as early as the Tell el-Amama letters in the sense 
of ‘ to be innocent.* The Heb. derivatives are the adjective 
tsaddvq and the nouns tsedeqnnd tseddqdh (which seem to be 
practically indistinguishable m meaning), and the verbal 
forms tsddaq, hitsdlq, etc. This group of words is represented 
in EV in about 400 passages by * nghteousness,* ‘n^teous,* 
etc.; in the remainder, about one-fifth of the whole, by * just,’ 
‘justice,’ ‘justify,’ ‘right.’ ‘WTiether the primary notion 
was ‘straightness’ or ‘hardness’ is uncertain, and quite 
immaterial for the present inquiry. 

The material can be conveniently arranged under 
tw-o heads: (1) righteousness in common speech; (2) 
righteousness in religious terminology. The order is 
not without significance. It has been justly remarked 
that the development of the idea of righteousness in 
OT moves in the opposite direction to that traversed 
by the idea of holiness. Whilst the latter starts from 
the Divine and comes down to the human, the former 
begins with the human and ascends to the Divine. 

1. Righteousness in common speech. — (a) It is 
perhaps safest to begin with the forensic or juristic 
,:.pplication. The plaintiff or defendant in a legal case 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 

who was in the right was ‘righteous’ (Dt 25*, Is 5*), 
and his claim resting on his good behaviour was 
‘righteousness’ (1 K 8®^). A judge who decided in 
favour of such a person gave ‘righteous judgment,’ 
lit. ‘judgment of righteousness’ (Dt 16*®), judged 
‘righteously’ (Dt 1*®). The Messianic King, who would 
be the ideal judge, w'ould be ‘swift to do righteousness’ 
(Is 16®), would ‘judge the poor with righteousness’ 
(U*), and would have ‘righteousness for the girdle of 
his loins* (v®), A court of justice was, m theory, ‘the 
place of righteousness* (Ec 3*®). The purified Jerusalem 
would be ‘a city of righteousness’ (Is 1^®). On the 
other hand, corrupt judges * cast down righteousness to 
the earth’ (.Vm 5^), and ‘take away the righteousness 
of the righteous from him’ (Is 5®). (6) From the 

forensic use is readily developed the general meaning 
‘what IS right,’ ‘what ought to be’ [some scholars 
invert the order of a and b, starting with the idea of 
‘rightness’]. In Pr 16® we read: ‘Better is a little with 
righteousness ix e., a little got by right conduct) than 
great revenues with injustice.’ Balances, weights, and 
measures which came up to the required standard were 
‘just balances,’ etc., lit. ‘balances of righteousness* 
(Lv 19®®), whilst their converse were ‘wicked balances,* 
lit. ‘balances of wickedness’ (Mic 6**) or ‘balances of 
deceit ’ (Am 8®). (c) Righteous speech also, i.e. truthful 

speech, came under the category of ‘righteousness.* 
‘Righteous lips,’ lit. ‘lips of righteousness,’ ‘are the 
delight of kings' (Pr 16*®). 

2. Righteousness in religious terminology .—(fl) For 
the ancient Hebrew, ‘righteousness’ was especially cor- 
respondence with the Divine will. The thought of God, 
indeed, was perhaps never wholly absent from his mind 
when he used the word. Note, for this conception of 
righteousness, Ezk 18®-®, where ‘ doing what is lawful and 
right {tsed&qSh) ’ is illustrated by a number of concrete 
examples followed up by the general statement, ‘hath 
walked in my statutes and kept my judgments to deal 
truly,* The man who thus acts, adds the prophet, is 
‘just,’ rather ‘righteous* (tsadd^lq). The Book of 
Ezekiel has many references to righteousness thus 
understood. — (6) As the Divine will was revealed in the 
Law, ‘righteousness* was thought of as obedience to its 
rules (Dt 62®). Note also the description of a righteous 
man in Ps 1 (cf. v.**- with v.®** and v.«»). The expression 
was also used of obedience in a single instance. Restor- 
ing a pledge at sun-down was ‘righteousness’ (Dt 24*®). 
The avenging deed of Phinehas was ‘counted to him for 
righteousness’ (Ps 106®*). So we find the word in the 
plural. ‘The Lord is righteous; he loveth righteous 
deeds ’ (Ps 11’ RVm) . — (c) In most of the passages quoted, 
and in many places in Ezk., Job, Prov., and Eccles., 
the righteousness of the individual is referred to; but 
m others Israel (Ps 14® 97** IIS®** etc., Is 41®-**, and 
other parts of Deutero-Isaiah, Hab 1*® etc.), or a portion 
of Israel (Is 51*- ^ etc.), is represented as ‘righteous.’ — 
(d) Since righteousness is conformity to the Divine 
will, and the Law which reveals that will is righteous 
in the whole and its parts (Ps **2 etc.), Ood 

Himself is naturally thought of as essentially righteous 
(Dt 32< where ‘just’ righteous’; Jer 12*, Is 42®*, 
Ps 7® (*®) ** 62)), His throne is founded on righteousness 
and judgment (Ps 89*®- 6®J), and all His ways exhibit 
righteousness (Ps 145*’). As, however, Israel was often 
unrighteous, the righteousness of Jehovah could then 
be revealed to it only in judgment (Is 1®’ 5** lO®®)- 
In later times it was revealed in judgment on their 
heathen oppressors (Ps 40»^* 98® etc.). — (e) So in a 
number of passages, especially in Is 40-66, ‘righteous- 
ness’ is almost synonymous with justification, salvation 
(Is 458 46*® 51®*‘ 58® 598 qiu 62*; many passages in 
Psalms [22®* (®2) 24® etc.], Mai 4® [Heb 3®®]). For 
more on this subject cf. art. Justification. 

II. In NT.— 

The Greek equivalents of tsaddlq, tsedeq, etc., are dikaioo 
(81 times), ‘nghteous,’ ‘just*; dikaios (6 t.), ‘justly,* 
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righteously’; dikaiosyne (92 t.), ‘righteousness’; dikmoo 
(39 t ), ‘justify dikatama(lQ t ), ' righteousness ' (4 1 [AV'l 
‘righteous act,’ ‘judgment,’ ‘ordinance,’ ‘justification’];; 
dikatosis (2 t ) , ‘justification’, dikaiokribia^ ‘nghteous 
judgment' (Ko 25). 

In the teaching of Jesus (Mt 6^ 53 2132, 

168 ^°)f and m NT generally, ‘righteousness ’ means, as in 
OT, conformity to the Divine wUl, but with the thought 
greatly deepened and spiritualized. In the Sermon on the 
Mount righteousness clearly includes right feeling and 
motive as well as right action. In Mt 6i (where dikaio- 
syne is unquestionably the true reading) there may be 
an echo of the later meaning acquired by tsedaqdh, its 
Aramaic equivalent, the beginnings of which can be 
traced in LXX (Dt and 8 other passages) and the 
Heb. Sirach about b.c. 200 (3^‘ 40^^) — ‘benevolence,’ 
‘almsgiving.* If, as cannot be reasonably doubted, 
the Sermon on the Mount was originally in Aramaic, the 
word for ‘righteousness’ can hardly have been used in 
such a connexion without a side glance at a common 
popular application of it. Still, it is not safe to find more 
than a hint or echo. 

In Mt 3^5, Zahn has observed, dikaiosyne seems to be used 
in the sense of dikaiOma, ‘ordinance ’ In the Pauline 
Epistles, where dikaiosijne and dihaioo are most frequently 
used (85 times out of 131), the former in a considerable 
number of cases describes not the righteousness required by 
God, but the righteousness bestowed by God and accepted 
by faith in Christ (Ro etc.). 

For fuller treatment cf. art. Justification. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

BIMMON (god) — Rxmmon is the Hebraized form of 
Ramman, the Bab. air-, weather-, and storm-god assimi- 
lated by popular etymology to the word for ‘pome- 
granate.’ He is mentioned, however (in 2 K 5“), not 
as a Palestinian or Babyloman, but as a Syrian, deity, 
who was honoured as the chief god of Damascus. Else- 
where there are many indications that the chief Aramaean 
divinity was called by that people not Rimmon or 
Ramman, but Hadad (wh. see). RammXn (meaning the 
thunderer) was, in fact, indigenous m Babylonia, where 
he played a great mythological and religious rdle, m 
his twofold aspect of a beneficent deity, as the 
giver of rain, and of a maleficent, as the maker of storms 
and the wielder of the thunderbolt. His symbol was 
the axe and a bundle of lightning-darts. He was thus 
in some features the analogue of Zeus or Jupiter and 
Thor. 

In Assyria, both the Aram, and the Bab. forms of the 
name were current (see Hadad) "The currency of the latter 
amoi^ the Hebrews (as RimmorO is to be attnbuted to the 
long Babylonian occupation of Palestine before Aramajan 
times. The same combination as the Assynan is indicated 
in the Biblical Hadad-rimmon (wh. see). 

J. F. McCukdt. 

The emblem of Ramm^n was the bull, and the wide- 
spread cult of the air-god may have had something to do 
with nationalizing the worship of Jahweh as represented 
by that animal. Cf. also the name Tab -rimmon. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

RUSOffOR.— 1. A Beerothite (2 S 4 « b 9). 2. The 
rock whither the remnants of the Benjamites fled 
(Jg 20^5 2113). It has been identified with a lofty rock 
or conical chalky hill, visible in all directions, on the 
summit of which stands the village of Rummdn, about 
3 miles E. of Bethel. 3. A city in the south of Judah, 
towards the border of Edom, Jos 15^; in 19^ counted 
to Simeon; in Zee 14io named as lying to the far south 
of Jerusalem. See, further, En-rimmon. 4. In Jos I9i3 
one of the boundaries of Zebulun is given as ‘ Rimmon 
which stretcheth to the N5‘ah’ (AV wrongly ‘ Remmon- 
methoar to Neah’), In 1 Ch 6^^ the name 

appears as Bimmono, and in Jos 213 b as Bimznoxxah 
(for which, by a textual error, MT has Dimnah). This 
Rimmon is the modern Rummanefi, north of Nazareth. 

BUyiHORAH, BIOmORO.^See Rimmon, No. 4. 

BIMUOK-PEBEZ. — A * station’ (unidentified) of 
the children of Israel (Nu 

33 


BING. — See Ornaments, 2, 4. In Ca 51* RVm 
‘cylinder* is preferable to EV‘nng,' the comparison 
being probably with the fingers of the hand. 

BINGSTBAKED. — See Colours, 6. 

BINNAH —A Judahite (1 Ch 420). 

RIPHATH. — One of the sons of Gomer (Gn 10®; 
The parallel passage 1 Ch !«, by a scribal error, reads 
Diphath. 

RISSAH.— A ‘station’ of the Israelites (Nu 332“)* 

RITHMAH, — A ‘station’ of the Israelites (Nu ). 

RIVER. — For the meaning and use of *Qpkiq, ye*Sr, 
and nachah sometimes rendered ‘river,’ see art. Brook. 
ynhal (Jer 178;, ’lihaZ (Dn 8® 3 8)^ are from the root 
yabal, ‘to flow.’ peletj, ‘dnision,’ signifies an artificial 
water-channel, used for irrigation (Ps 1® etc.;, by which 
the water from cistern or stream is led to the various 
parts of field, garden, or orchard requiring moisture. It 
IS used poetically of the stream bringing the rain from 
the great storehouses on high (Ps 65®). (Ezk 

3l«) IS properly a ‘channel’ or ‘conduit’ (so 2 K 18^2 
2020, Is 78 362, also Job 3825 RV) The usual vroid for 
river in OT is nSihar (Job 402®, Ps 46^ etc.). It is often 
used of rivers that are named eg. the rivers of Eden 
(Gn 218 etc.), the Euphrates (Gn 151® etc ), the rivers of 
Damascus (2 K 512;. The Euphrates is called ‘the 
river* (Gn 3121 etc ), and ‘the great nver’ (Gn 1518. 
Dt ID, a title given also to the Tigris (Dn lOD. Aram- 
ndharaim (Ps 60 [title], also Heb. Gn 24i“, Dt 23Di 
‘Aram of the two rivers,’ is Met,opotamia The word 
appears to have been used like the Arab, nahr, only of 
perennial streams. It is applied, indeed, to the Chebai 
(Ezk D) and the Ahava (Ezr 821), while in Ps 137i, 
Nah 27, Ex 71® 8®, canals seem to be intended. But in 
all these cases they were probably not mere temporary 
conduits, but had become established as permanent 
sources of supply, so that, as with Chebar and Ahava, 
they might have names of their own. The NT word is 
potamos (Mk etc.). 

In the fig. language of Scripture the rising of a river 
in flood signifies the furious advance of invading armies 
(Jer 4671 472, Is 87). The trials of affliction are like 
the passage of dangerous fords (Is 432). The river is 
significant of abundance (Job 29Betc.), and of the favour 
of God (Ps 46D. To the obedient peace is exhaustless 
as a river (Is 48^8 3028). Prevailing righteousness 
becomes resistless as an overflowing stream (Am 5^). 

Palestine is not rich in rivers in our sense of the term. 
The Jordan is perhaps the only stream to which we 
should apply the name. Apart from the larger streams, 
the wddy of the mountain is sometimes the nahr of the 
plain, before it reaches the sea, if in the lower reaches it 
is perennial. Bearing the name nahr in modern 
Palestine, there are: in the Philistine plain, the 
Sukreir and the RiMn\ to the N. of Jaffa, 
d-FSlikr EskanderUneh, el-Mefjir, ez-Zerkd, and ed- 
Difieh; to the N. of Carmel, d-MuqaUa*' (the ancient 
Kishon), N a* mein (the Belus), and MefsHh. The 
streams that unite to form the Jordan in the N. are 
Nahr d-HasbOni, Nahr d-Ledddn^ and Nahr Bdmds, 
The only nahr flo'wing into the Jordan from the west is 
the Jalud, near Beisan. From the east Nahr YarmUk 
drains the Javldn and Haurdn, and at its confluence 
with the Jordan is almost of equal volume. Nahr esh 
Zerkd is also an important stream, draining a wide 
region 

The rivers are crossed to-day, as in ancient times, 
almost entirely by fords. When the rivers are in flood, 
tragedies at the fords are not infrequent. The rivers 
that open into the Mediterranean have their main fords 
at the mouth. The sand washed up by the waves forms 
a broad bank, over which the water of the stream 
spreads, making a wide shallow. W. Ewing. 

RIVER OF EGYPT.—See Egypt [Rivbe ot]. 

RIZIA.— An Asherite (1 Ch 
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RIZP AH. —Daughter of Aiah, concubine of Saul, 
seized by the ambitious Abner after he had placed 
Ishbofaheth <IshbaaU on the throne. When accused 
by the king, Abner, who was the real ruler of Israel, 
promptly proffered the Northern Kingdom to David 
(2 S 3“ ). A three years’ famine was dn ined to be due 
to the displeasure of Jehovah at the slaughter of the 
Gibeomtes by Saul. When David inquired what expia- 
tion he should make, the Gibeonites refused money com- 
pensation, but demanded descendants of Saul to expose 
before Jehovah. The king gave them two of Rizpah’s, 
and three of Michal’s (Merab’s) sons, who were slain and 
exposed on Mount Gibeah (2 S Rizpah spread 

sackcloth on the rock,— a sign that the land repented, 
—and watched the^dead till the anger of Jehovah relented 
and the ram came. Her vigil ended, she was at liberty 
to perform the rite of burial. J. H. Stevenson'. 

ROADS AND TRAVEL. — See Til\de and Com- 
merce. * Byways* in Jg 5® should rather be ‘round- 
about ways.’ In Jer *b3fpaths* (RV) are opposed 
to the old tracks. 

ROBBERS OE OHORGHES.-See Churches [Robbers 
of]. 

ROBE. — See Dress. 

ROOK represents various Heb. words, which, generally 
speaking, have the same ideas as the Eng — strength, 
security, height, etc. (cf. Stanley. SP, Appendix). The 
rocks named m OT are Oreb (Jg 7^, Is 10“ ), Etam 
(Jg 15®), Rimmon (20i® 21‘3), the crags Bozez and 
Seneh (l S 14^>, Sela-hammahlekoth (2328). In 2 K 14?. 
Is 16' 42" ‘the Rock’ (RV *Sela*) is a proper name, 
Sela or Petra, the rock-city par excellence, in Jg 1“ 
(RVm ‘Sela*) the identification is doubtful; es-Safieh, 
‘a bare and dazzling white sandstone promontory 
1000 ft. high,’ near the south of the Dead Sea, is prob- 
ably intended. Rocks were the haunt of the eagle 
(Job 39”), of the wild goat (v.'), or the coney (Pr 30“); 
cf. Ps 104'8. Pr 30'® refers to the mysterious gliding 
of the serpent over a rock; Am 6'2, to the proverbial 
impossibility of horses running over crags. Dt 32‘» 
emphasizes the fact that in Palestine even the rocks 
are the home of bees (Ps 81'®, Is 7'®), and the rocky 
soil produces olives (Job 29®). Besides this natursd 
marv'el, we have the miracles of Ex 17®, Nu 20® etc. In 

1 Co 10* St. Paul follows a wide-spread Jewish Mggadah, 
which can be traced to the 1st century a,d., according 
to which the rock (perhaps originally the wdl) followed 
Israel; w’hen the Tabernacle was pitched, the water 
gushed out afresh, the princes singing the song of Nu 
21'^. The epithet ‘spiritual’ does not deny the literal 
reality of that to w’hich it refers; the manna w'as literal 
to St. Paul, and the water and rock must have been 
so too. He sees in the literal fact a foreshadowing of 
the Christian sacraments. Further, he identifies the 
rock with Christ, implying His pre-existence and care 
for His people; cf. Philo’s identification of it with the 
Wisdom and Word of God. 

Rocks, particularly the soft sandstone of Edom, were 
nrimitiv'e dwelling places (Job 24® 30®; cf, cave-dwellers 
of Dt 2'*), and were used for sepulchres (Is 22'®, Mk 15*®), 
Job 19®* refers to the permanence of the rock inscrip- 
tion; 28® (a somewhat unusual word, 'flinty rock* 
RV) to mining. In Jg 6®® 13'® the rock is a natural 
monolithic altar; in 6®® tr. ‘strong-hold* with RV. 
Rocks as dangers to ships are mentioned in Ac 27®®, and 
metaphorically in Jude '* RV [but RVm and Bigg retain 
‘spots’ of AV, which has the support of the parallel 

2 P 2'3l. The barrenness and desolation of a rock is 
the point of Ezk 26*- '*, with a pun on Tyre («»rock); 
cf. the unfruitful ‘rock’ (Lk 8«), or ‘rocky places’ 
(Mt 13® RV) of the parable of the Sower; i.e, rock with 
a thin layer of earth. The rock meets us continually 
as a place of refuge, literal or metaphorical (Nu 24®', 
I S 13®, Is 2'®, Jer 48®» 491®, Ob *); cf. ‘feet on rock’ 
CPs 27» 40*) ‘ in Is 32* it is a shade from the heat. And 
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so It Ls a frequent title for God, as the unvarying strength 
and support of His people (Dt 32*® [6 times], Ps 18® etc.. 
Is 17'® 30®®, Hab 1'®). It is often represented by 
*God,’ and vague terms (‘help,’ etc.) m the ancient 
versions, as well as AV and Pr. Bk. (e.g. Ps 96'). A 
.sufficient explanation of the use is found in the natural 
scenery of Palestine. It is doubtful how far ‘Rock’ 
(Zur) was a definite name for God. It has been found 
in compounds m two S Arabian inscriptions, and occurs 
in the proper names ot Nu 1® ® '® 3®® ‘Great Rock’ 
is a common title of Asshur and Bel in Assyria. In 
Dt 32®', Is 31® the title is given to heathen gods, but 
in the latter pas.sage the word sela is used And the 
fact that thts word is freely employed in this connexion 
side by side wnth zur rather contradicts the supposition 
that the latter w'as technically a proper name. Con- 
vulsions of nature and the pow’er of God are connected 
w'lth breaking the rock (1 K 19", Job 14i8, Jer 23®®, 
Nah 1®, Mt 2751), and in Jer 5® it is a symbol of obstinacy. 
In Mt 7®‘ It represents the sure foundation; cf. Mt 16'® 
and art. Powder of the Keys, p 742^. The name 
‘Peter’ is a tr of the Aram. Cephas, the Heb. form of 
which is used Jer 4®®, Job 30® (see art Peter). For the 
‘rock of offence or stumbling,’ see Is 8'* 28'®, Ro 9“, 
1 P 2®. Precipitation from a rock was a form of execution 
(2 Ch 25'® {? 2 S 21® 'oj, cf. Lk 4®®). C. W. Emmet, 

ROCK BADGER (Lv 11® RVm) is Hyrax synacus. 
See Coney. 

ROD. — The rods, sticks, staves, and clubs carried 
or otherwise used by the Hebrews were probably as 
varied in size and shape as those in use among the 
inhabitants of Palestine at the present day, of which 
a minute description, with illustrations, is given by 
Baldensperger m PBFSt, 1905, 35 ff. No hard-and- 
fast distinction can be made out between the matteh, 
the shdbet, and the maqqU — all three rendered in EV by 
‘rod’ or ‘staff.’ The context must generally decide 
which of the two is the better rendering. For example, 
the twigs which Jacob peeled in the device recorded in 
Gn 30®‘ff' are true rods; but in 32'® the same word 
(maqqdl) is properly rendered ‘staff.* On the other 
hand, Moses’ ‘rod’ (so EV) is rather his shepherd’s 
‘staff’ (Ex 4® etc.). 

For the rod as an instrument of punishment, shlbet is 
more frequently employed than matteh, as Pr 10'* 13®* 
26®, although both are not seldom employed in parallel 
lines (Is 10®* 30®' etc ). The former also denotes the 
shepherd’s club (described and figured in Hastings’ DB 
iv. 291», PEFSt, 1905, 36), as in Ps 23*, Lv 27®* etc. 
(BV'rod’). See also Sceptre. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

RODANIH.— See Dodanim. 

'RO^J ROEBD OK.— 1 . zeH and zebtyydh.—BeQ Gazelle- 
2. ya*ciUlh, Pr 5'®, RV *doe*; see ‘Wild Goat’ in art. 
Goat. 3. *bpher, Ca 4® 7®, AV ‘young roe,’ RV *fawn.’ 
4. yachmur (lit. ‘red’), Dt 14®, 1 K 4“ AV ‘fallow deer,’ 
RV ‘roebucks.’ The true fallow-deer is the ^ayydl or 
hart; see Hart. In the LXX yachmUr is tr. boubalos, 
the bubale; but it is much more probable that it is 
the roebuck {Cervus capreolus), still called the yahmur 
by some Arabs. It is a gazelle-like animal with three- 
branched upright horns. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ROGELIM. — The native place of BarziUai the Gilead- 
ite (2 S 17** 19®'). The exact site is unknown. 

ROHGAH.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7®*). 

RODffDS (1 Es 5®). — See Rehum, 1. 

roll.— S ee Writing, 6. 

ROMAMTI-EZER. — A son of Heman (1 Ch 25* ®'). 

ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE.-l. Time, occasion, 
and character.— The letter to the Romans belongs 
to the central group— which includes also Galatians, 
and the two letters to the Corinthians — of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Marcion’s order— Gal., Cor., Rom.— is not 
unlikely to be the order of writing. A comparison 
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of the data to be found in the letter, with state- 
ments in Acts, suggests that Eom» was written from 
Corinth at the close of the so-called third missionary 
journey (t e. the period of missionary activity described 
in Ac 1823-21). After the riots in Ephesus (Ac IQ®®**®) 
St. Paul spent three months in Greece (20®), whither 
Timothy had preceded him. He was thus carrying out 
a previous plan somewhat sooner than he had originally 
intended. Ac 19®®* ^ informs us that the Apostle 
wished to make a tour through Macedonia and Achaia, 
and afterwards, having first visited Jerusalem once more, 
to turn his steps towards Rome. From the letter itself 
we learn that he was staying with Gams (16®®), who is 
probably to be identified with the Gaius of 1 Co 1®*. 
At the time of writing, Paul and Timothy are together, 
for the latter’s name appears in the salutation (16®®) 
Sosipater, whose name also appears there, may be 
identified with the Sopater mentioned m Ac 20* Phoebe, 
the bearer of the letter, belongs to Cenchreae, one of the 
ports of Corinth. The allusions in the letter all point to 
the stay in Corinth implied in Ac 20. Above all, the letter 
itself, apart from such important passages as 1®® ®® and 
15®®* is ample evidence of St. Paul’s plans to visit 
Rome, — the plans mentioned in Ac 19®®* ®®. It is then 
more than probable that the letter was written from 
Corinth during the three months’ stay in Greece recorded 
in Ac 20®. 

A comparison of Ro 15®® ®® with Ac 19®® ®® brings out 
oneof themoststrikingof Paley’s ‘undesigned coincidences ’ 
The parallel references to Jewish plots in Ro 15®® and Ac 20® 
are also noteworthy. It should, however, be mentioned 
t^t if on cntical grounds ch 16 has to be detached from the 
orimnal letter, and regarded as part of a lost letter to the 
Ephesians, much of the evidence for the place and date of 
Romans is destroyed, though the remaining indications 
suffice to establish the"position laid down above. 

The date to which the letter is to be assigned depends 
on the chronology of St. Paul’s life as a whole. Mr. 
Turner (Hastings* DB, s.v, ‘Chronology of NT’) 
suggests A.D. 65-66. But for further treatment of this 
subject, readers must consult the general articles on 
Chronology of NT and Paul. 

The immediate occasion for the letter is clearly the 
prospective visit to Rome. St. Paul is preparing the 
way for his coming. This explains why he writes to 
the Romans at all; it does not explain why he writes 
the particular letter we now possess. A shorter letter 
would have been suflScient introduction to his future 
hosts. How are we to account for the ien^hy dis- 
cussion of the central theme of the gospel which forms 
the larger part of the letter? Some suspect a con- 
troversial purpose. The Church at Rome contained 
both Jews and Gentiles; through Priscilla and Aquila 
and others St. Paul must have known the situation in 
Rome; he could, and doubtless did, accommodate^ his 
message to the condition of the Church. The objections 
he discusses may be diGGLculties that have arisen in the 
minds of his readers. But the style of the letter is not 
controversial. St. Paul warns the Romans against false 
teachers, as against a possible rather than an actual 
danger (16®^-®®). Similarly, the discussion of the 
reciprocal duties of strong and weak (ch. 14) is marked 
by a calm conciliatory tone which suggests that the 
writer is dealing with problems which are probable rather 
than pressing. In fact, St. Paul seems to be giving his 
readers the result of his controversial experiences in 
Corinth and Galatia, not so^ muc^ because the Church 
in Rome was placed in a similar situation, as because he 
wished to enable her members to profit from the mistakes 
of other Churches. If the letter is not controversial, it 
is not, on the other hand, a dogmatic treatise. Com- 
prehensive as trie letter is, it is incomplete as a com- 
pendium of theology. The theory that St. Paul is here 
putting his leading thoughts into systematic form ‘ does 
not account for the omission of doctnnes which we know 
Paul held and valued— his eschatology and his Christ- 
ology, for instance* (Garvie). Romans is a true letter. 
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and the selection of topics must have been influenced 
by the interest of the Church to which he was writing. 

But apart from the position of the Roman Christians, 
and apart from the wish of the Apostle to prepare the 
way for his visit to them, the form and character of the 
letter were probably determined by the place Rome held 
in the Apostle’s mind. St Paul was proud of his Roman 
citizenship. He was the first to grasp tne significance 
of the Empire for the growth of the Church. The 
missionary statesmanship which led him to seize on the 
great trade-centres like Ephesus and Corinth found its 
highest expression in his passionate desire to see Rome. 
Rome fascinated him; he was ambitious to proclaim his 
gospel there, departing even from his wonted resolve to 
avoid the scenes of other men’s labours. 

It should be noted that the Church at Rome was not an 
Apostolic foundation. The Christian community came into 
existence there before either St. Paul or St, Peter visited the 
city. 

He explains his gospel at some length, because it is 
all-important that the capital of the Empire should 
understand and appreciate its worth. He is anxious to 
impart some spiritual gift to the Roman Christians, 
just because they are in Rome, and therefore, lest Jewish 
plots thwart his plans, he unfolds to them the essentials of 
his message. Indeed, his Roman citizenship helped to 
make St. Paul a great catholic. The influence of the 
Eternal City may be traced in the doctrine of the Church 
developed in Ephesians, which was written during the 
Roman captivity. The very thought of Rome leads 
St. Paul to reflect on the universality of the gospel, and 
this is the theme of the letter. He is not ashamed of the 
gospel or afraid to proclaim it in Rome, because it is as 
World-Wide as the Empire. It corresponds to a uni- 
versal need: it is the only religion that can speak to the 
condition of the Roman people. It is true he is not 
writing for the people at large. His readers consist of a 
small band of Christians with strong Jewish sympathies, 
and perhaps even tending towards Jewish exclusiveness. 
His aim is to open their eyes to the dignity of the position, 
and to the world-wide significance of the gospel they 
profess. 

Julicher further points out that Rome was to be to 
St. Paul the starting-point for a missionary campaign in 
the West. Consequently the letter is intended to win 
the sympathy and support of the Roman Church for 
future work. It is to secure fellow-workers that the 
Apostle explains so fully the gospel which he is eager to 
proclaim in Spain and in neighbouring provinces. 

2. Argument and content. — Romans, like inost of the 
Pauline letters, falls into two sections: doctrinal (chs. 
1-11) and practical (chs. 12-16). In the doctrinal 
section, it is usual to distinguish three main topics: 
justification (chs. 1-4), sanctification (chs. 5-8), and 
the rejection of the Jews (chs. 9-11). It is not easy to 
draw any sharp line between the first two. The following 
is a brief analysis of the argument:— 

The salutation is unusually long, extending to seven 
verses, in which St. Paul emphasizes the fact that he has 
been set apart for the work of an Apostle to all the Gentiles. 
Then follows a brief introduction. The Apostle first thanks 
God for the faith of the Roman Christians, and then ex- 
presses his earnest desire to visit them and to preach the 
gospel in Rome. For he is confident — and here he states 
his central theme — that the gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation for all men, if they wiU only beHeve (1®*®^). 

Salvation for all through the gospel — ^that is the thought 
to be developed. And first it is necessap^ to show that such 
a saving power is a universal need. The evidence for this 
is only too abundant. Nowhere have men attained God’s 
righteousness! everywhere are the signs of God’s wrath. 
The wilful ignorance which denies the Creator has led to the 
awful punishment of moral decay with which St, I^ul had 
grown sadly familiar in the great cities of the Empire. 
Indeed, so far has corruption advanced that the consciences 
of many have been defiled. They not only commit sin 
without shame; they openly applaud the sinner (w/®*®®). 
Nor can any one who still perceives this failure hold himself 
excused. The very fact tM.t he recognizes sin as such, con- 
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d«mnH him in so far as he commits it. His keener conscience^ by faith, we have been set free from sin that we may serve 

if It leaves him unrepentant, will evoke the header penalty. God, that we may win the fruit of ourfaith in sanctification, 
God will juto all men according to their deeds Both Jew and enjoy the free Rift of eternal life The new life 

and Gen tile will be judged alike, the conscience in the Gentile likewise brings with it freedom from the Law; it is as corn- 
corresponding to the Law’ in the case of the Jew This plete a break with the past as that w’hich comes to a wife 

pas&ageisusually referred to theJews.w’hosehabitof judging when her husband dies. So W’e are redeemed from the Law 
and condemning others is rebuked in Mt 7i. It may have a which did but strengthen our passions (7^-6). Not that the 
wider application. The remainder of the chapter deals Law was sin; but ao a matter of experience it is through the 
with the Jews. The principle of judgment according to commandment that sin deceives and destroys men 
deeds will be applied without distinction of persons. The Is, then, the holy Law the cause of death? No, but the 

S nvileges of the Jew will not excuse liim in the eyes of God. exceeding sinfulness of sin lies in its bringing men to destruc- 
leither the Law’ nor circumcision will (‘over transgression, tion through the use of that which is good. And then m a 
The true Jew’ must be a Jew’ inwardly, the actual Jew’S have passage of intense earnestness and noble self-revelation SL. 
by their crimes caused the name of God to be blasphemed. A Paul describes his pre-Chnstian experience. He recalls the 
Gentile who does not know’ the Law’ and yet obeys it 18 better torturing consciousness of the hopeless conflict between 
than the Jew who knows and disobej’s . But is not spintand flesh, a consciousness W'hich the Law only deepened 

this condemnation a denial of the Jew’s’ privileges? No, and could not heal. The w’eakness of the flesh, sold under 
the privileges are real, though the Jew’s are unw’Orthy of .sin, brought death to the higher life. But from this law’ too, 
them; and themercyofGod is magnified by theiringratitude. the law of sm and of death, Christ has set him free (713-*^) 
Yet even so, if God’s mercy is brought to the light by their For the Christian is not condemned to endure this hopeless 
sin, why are they condemned? The full discus.sion of this struggle. God, in sending His Son, has condemned sm m the 
difficulty ia reserved to chs. 9-11. Here St. Paul only lays flesh. The alien power, sm, is no longer to rule. The reality 
down the broad truth that God must judge the W'orld m and the strength of the Spirit of God have come into our 
righteousness, and apparently he further replies to Jew-ish lives W’lth Jesus, so that the body is dead, to be revived only 

objectors by a ta qtwque argument. Why do they condemn at the bidding of the mdw'elling Spirit *vVe are no 

him if, as they say, nis lie helps to make the truth clearer? longer bound to sin. God has put it into our hearts to call 

(3^ -8) . St. Paul now returns to his mam point, t he univer- Him ‘ .A.bba, Father.’ We are His little ones already. How 

sality of sin, which he re-state.s and re-enforces in the glorious and how certain is our inheritance! Thatredemp- 

language of the OT. The whole world stands guilty in the tion for w’hich creation groans most surely awaits us, far 
sightof God, and the Law has but intensified the conviction more than recompensing our present woes; and patience 

of sin C3“'2f') . becomes us who have already received the first-fruits of the 

To meet this utter failure of men, God has revealed in Spirit. The Spirit of God prays for us in our w’eakness, and 

Christ Jesus a new’ way of nghteou.mess, all-embracing as the we know that weetand in God’s foreknow’ledge and calling, 

need. Here too is no distinction of persons; all have sinned, All must be well then in a final triumph-song 

and salvation for all stands in the free mercy of God, sealed St. Paul asks, ‘ If God be for us, who can be against us? ’ 

to men in the propitiatory sacrifice of Ilis Son, whereby w’e The victory of the Christian life requires a new’ word: we are 

know’ that our past sins are forgiven, and we enter the new more than conquerors. Nothing can separate us from the 

life, justified in the sight of God The righteousness of God lo^’e of God in Chnst Jesus our Lord (8"-f7). 
is thus assured to men who w’lll receive it in faith. Faith is Almost abruptly St. Paul turns to his third main question, 

not defined, butitseems to mean a humble trust in the loving The rejection of the Jews, by which the grace of Godhas come 

God revealed in Jesus. There can no longer be any question to the Gentile, gneves him to the heart How is God’s 

of establishing a claim on God by merit, or of superiority treatment of the Jews to be justified? There W’as from the 

over our fellows. All need grace, and none can be saved fiist an element of selectiveness in God’s dealings with the 

except by faith. Jew and Gentile here stand on the same race of Abraham. The promise was not the necessary 

level privilege of natural descent. It was to Isaac and not to 

Does not this righteousness through faith make void Xshmael, to Jacob and not to Esau God’s mercy is 

the Law? St. Paul scarcely answers the general question, inscrutable and arbitraiy but it must be just. Whom He 

but at once goes on to prove that the father of the race, wills, He pities, whom He wills, He hardens. If it be said, 

Abraham, was justified by faith, i.e. by humble trust in ‘Then God cannot justly blame men; how can the clay resist 

God, in whose sight he could claim no merit. His trust in the potter?’, St. Paul does not really solve the problem, but 

God was reckoned unto him for righteousness. His blessed- he asserts most emphatically that God’s right to choose indi- 

ness was the blessedness of the man whose sins are hidden, viduals for salvation cannot be limited by human thought 

St. Paul here introducing the only beatitude found in his The justice of God’s rejection of the Jews cannot 

letters. This blessing came to Abraham before circumcision, he questioned a pnori. But what are the facts? The Jews, 

on which clearly it did not depend. Similarly, the promise of in seeking to establish their own righteousness, have failed 

inheriting the earth was given to him apart from the Law, to find the righteousness of God. They have failed, because 

and the seed to whom the promise descends are the faithful the coming of Christ puts an end to legal righteousness, a 

who follow their spiritual ancestor in believing God even fact to which Moses himself bears testimony. They ought 

against nature, as Abraham and Sarah believed Him. Surely to have realized this, and they cannot be excused on the 

it was for our sakes that the phrase ‘was reckoned unto him ground that thej; have had no preachers. They are re- 

for righteousness’ was used in the story of Abraham. It sponsible for their own rejection: they have heard and 

enables us to believe in salvation through ourfaith in Him known and disobeyed (O^o-KP). But though God has the 
who raised Jesus from the dead (33^74=®). right to reject His people, and though the Jews are them- 

At this point opens the second main stage in the doctrinal selves responsible for their refusal to accept the gospel, yet 
section of the letter. The fact of justification by faith has St. Paul cannot believe that it is final. Even now a remnant 
been established. It remains to say something of the life has been saved by grace; and the present rejection of Israel 
which must be built on this foundation. Jesus has brought must have been intended to save the Gentiles. What 
us into touch with the grace of God. His death is the larger blessing will not God bestow when He restores His 
unfailing proof of God’s love to us sinful men. What can people? The Gentiles must see in the fall of Israel the 
lie before us save progress to perfection? Reconciled to goodness of God towards themselves, and the possibilities 
God while yet enemies, for what can we not hope, now that of mercy; for the Jews. This is enforced by illustration 
we are His friends? Christ is indeed a second Adam, the of the imd olive and the natural branches The 

creator of a new humanity. His power to save cannot Jews are enemies now, in order that God may bless the 
be less than Adam’s power to destroy. Cannot be Gentiles. But they are still beloved, for the sake of the 
less? Nay, it must be greater, and in what Julicher rightly fathers. No, God has not deserted His people. If they 
calls a hymn, St. Paul strives to draw out the companson are at present under a cloud, it is God’s mercy and not His 
and the contrast between the first Adam and the Second, anger that has willed it so. And the same unsearchable 
Grace must reign till the kingdom of death has become the mercy will one day restore them to His favour (IISS'S^). 
Idngdom of an undying righteousness With the thought of the infinite mercies of God so stri- 

Does this trust in the grace of God mean that we are to kingly evidenced, St. Paul begins his practical exhortation, 
continue in sin? Far from it. The very baptismal immer- Self-surrender to God is demanded as man’s service. ‘Thou 
Sion in which we make profession of our faith symbolizes our must love Him w’ho has loved thee so.’ A great humility 
dying to sin and our rising with Christ into newness of life, becomes us, a full recognition of the differing gifts which 
If we have become vitally one with Him, we must share His God bestows on us. A willingness to bear wrong will mark 
life of obedience to God. The fact that we are under grace the Christian. He must be merciful, since his confidence 
means that sin’s dominion is ended. If we do not strive to is in the mercy of God. The conclusion of ch. 11 underlies 
live up to this we fail to understand what is involved in the the whole of ch. 12. St. Paul goes on to urge his readers 
kind of teaching we have accepted. If we are justified to obey the governing powers; ‘to pay to all the debt of 
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love, which alone fulfils the Law, to put off all sloth and 
vice, since the day is at hand f rh 13 j . The duties of strong 
and w eak towards each other will call for brotherly love. 
We must not surrender the pnnciple of indmdual responsi- 
bility Each standeth and falleth to the Lord. We have 
no light to judge, and we must not force our practices on 
our fellows On the other hand, we must not push our in- 
dividual liberty so far as to offend our brothers. Let us 
give up things we feel to be ngh.t, if we cause strife and 
doubt by asserting our hberty. The strong must bear the 
infirmities of the weak. Even Christ pleased not Himself. 
May we find our joy and peace in following Him! (14“15>“). 

St. Paul then concludes by explaining w’fiy he was so bold 
as to write to them at all, and by unfolding his plans and 
hopes for the future The last chapter contains a 

recommendation of Phoobe w’ho brings the letter, and a 
number of detailed salutations to individual members of 
the Church, and to some house-churches. A brief warning 
against teachers who cause division, greetings from St, 
Paul’s companions, and an elaborate doxology bnng 
letter to a close (ch. 16), 

The theology and leading ideas of the letter cannot 
be treated here. In a sense, however, the importance 
of Romans lies rather in its religious potver than in its 
theological ideas The letter is bound together by 
St Paul’s central experience of the mercy of God. In 
God’s grace he has found the strength w^hich can arrest 
the decay of a sinful, careless world. In God’s grace he 
has found also the secret of overcoming for the man who 
IS conscious of the awfulness of sin, and of his own 
inability to save his life from destruction. The problem 
of the rejection of the Jews is really raised, not so much 
by their previous privileges as by God’s present mercy. 
St. Paul cannot be satisfied till he has grasped the love 
of God, which he feels must be at the heart of the mystery. 
The reality and nearness of God’s mercy determine the 
Christian character and render it possible. It is note- 
worthy that, though St, Paul seldom refers to the sayings 
of Jesus, he arrives at the mind of Christ through the 
gospel of the grace of God. A comparison of the Sermon 
on the Mount with Ro 12-14 makes the antithesis, 
‘Jesus or Paul,’ appear ridiculous. Above all, the 
glowing earnestness with which m chs. 4-8 he seeks to 
share with the Roman Christians — (note the use of *we’ 
throughout that section) — the highest and holiest 
inspirations he has learnt from Christ, reveals a heart m 
which the love of God is shed abroad. As Deissraann 
suggests, we do not recognize the special characteristic of 
St Paul if we regard him as first and foremost the theo- 
logian of primitive Christianity. Romans is the passionate 
outpouring of one who has come into living touch with 
his heavenly Father. 

3. Some textual points : integrity and genuineness, — 
The omission in manuscript G of the words en 
in V- 16 is an interesting indication of the probability 
that a shortened edition of Romans, with the local 
references suppressed, may have been circulated m 
quite early times. The letter to the Ephesians seems 
to have been treated in the same way. This shorter 
edition may have concluded at 1423, where the final 
doxology (1626'27) is placed in several MSS (ALP, etc.). 
But the shif tmg position of this doxology in our authorities 
perhaps indicates that it is not part of the original letter 
at all (see Denney, in the EOT), But there is further 
evidence to show that some early editions of the letter 
omitted chs. 15 and 16. Marcion apparently omitted 
these chapters. Tertullian, Irenaeus, and Cyprian do 
not quote them. There is also some internal evidence 
for thinking that ch. 16 at least may be part of a letter 
to Ephesus. The reference to Epsenetus m 16® would 
be more natural in a letter to Ephesus than in a letter to 
Rome. In view of Ac 18* it is difficult to suppose that 
Aquilaand Priscilla had returned from Ephesus to Rome. 
Moreover, it is not likely that St. Paul would have so 
many acquaintances m a church he had not visited. 
On the other hand, none of these considerations affects 
or explains ch. 15, and the two chapters cannot be 
separated very easily. Further, Sanday and Headlam 
have collected an imposing array of evidence to prove the 


presence at Rome of pc'isons with such names as are 
mentioned in ch 16 (‘Romans’ m ICC xxxiv f.). The 
question must still be regarded as open. 

But while there is some probability that ch. 16 is part 
of a distinct letter, the theories of dismemberment, or 
rather the proofs of the composite character of Romans 
advanced by some Dutch scholars, cannot be considered 
convincing The views of the late Prof. W. C. van Manen 
have received perhaps undue attention, owing to the 
fact that the art on ‘Romans’ in the EBi is from his 
pen His criticism was certainly arbitrary, and his 
premises frequently inaccurate. Thus he quotes with 
approval Evanson’s statement that there is no reference 
m Acts to any project of St. Paul’.s to visit Rome — a 
statement made in direct contradiction of Ac 
{EBi, vol. iv. col. 4137). The year a.d. 120 is regarded 
as the probable date of Romans, in face of the external 
evidence of 1 Clement {ib col 4143). The general 
argument against the genuineness of Romans, which 
weighs most with van Manen, lies in the fact that ‘it has 
learned to break with Judaism, and to regard the stand- 
point of the law as once for all past and done with.* 
This is ‘a remarkable forward step, a rich and far- 
reaching reform of the most ancient type of Christianity; 
now, a man does not become at one and the same 
moment the adherent of a new” religion and its great 
reformer’ (ib, col. 4138). Of this disproof of Pauline 
authorship it is quite sufficient to say with Prof. 
Schmiedel, ‘ Perhaps St. Paul was not an ordinary man.* 
Indeed, ]^of. Schmiedel’s article on ‘Galatians’ {ih. 
vol. 11 . col. 1620f.) is a final refutation of the Dutch 
school represented by van Manen. They have advanced 
as yet no solid reason for doubting the genuineness of 
Romans. H. G. Wood. 

ROME. — The beginnings of Rome are shrouded in 
obscurity. The city was situated on the left bank of 
the Tiber, about 18 miles from its mouth The 
original Rome was built on one hill only, the Palatine, 
but the neighbouring hills were successively included, 
and about the middle of the sixth century b.c., accordmg 
to tradition, a wall was built to enclose the enlarged 
city. The whole circuit of this wall was about 6 miles, 
and it was pierced by nineteen gates. Within these was 
a large area of vacant spaces, which were gradually 
built on later, and at the beginning of the Empire 
(roughly middle of 1st cent, b.c.) not only was the city 
congested with buildings, but large areas without the 
wall were also covered with houses. The Roman 
Forum, an open space measuring over 300 ft. in length, 
and about 150 ft. in breadth, was the centre of political, 
legal, and commercial life. At one end was the rostra 
or platform, from which speeches were delivered to the 
public; at the other end were shops. It was flanked 
by the senate-house and law-courts. On the top of the 
Capitoline Hill was the CapttoUum, or great temple 
dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and on the 
Palatine Hill the principal residence of the Emperor, 
and the Temple of Apollo, contamlng the public libraries, 
Greek and Latin. In the Imperial period four additional 
fora were built, devoted entirely to legal, literary, and 
religious purposes — ^the Forum lulium begun by Julius 
CsBsar, the Forum Augustum built by Augustus, the 
Forum Transitorium completed by Nerva, and the Forum 
Traiani built by Trajan— the most splendid work of 
Imperial times. Various estimates of the population 
of Rome in the time of Christ have been given: 2,000,000 
seems not unlikely. All nationalities in the Empire 
were represented — among them many Jews, who were 
expelled by Claudius in a..d. 50, but returned at his 
death four years later. The slave population was very 
large. 

The Romans began as one of the members of the 
Latin league, of which, having become presidents, they 
eventually became masters. After conquering Latium 
they were inevitably brought into conflict with the other 
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races of Italy, over most of which they were sovereign 
about the middle of the 3rd cent. B.r The extension of 
Roman territory steadily continued until, m the time 
of Christ, it mduded, roughly, Europe (.except the 
British Isles, Noiway, IS\\eden, Denmark, Germany, 
and Russia >, the whole of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and 
the north-west of Africa 

The Roman State was at fust ruled by kings, but 
these gave place to two rulers, knowm later as consuls. 
Their powers w’eie gradually circumsciibed by the 
devolution of some of their duties on other magistiates 
The period of steady accession of territory w’as coincident 
wuih a bitter struggle between the patrician and the 
plebeian classes, both of which comprised free citizens. 
The contest betw’een the orders lasted for about tw'O 
centuries, and at the end of that period all the offices of 
State were equally open to both. This w'as not, how'ever, 
the establishment of a real democracy, but the beginning 
of a struggle betw’een the governing class and the mass 
of the people, which eventually brought the Republic 
to an end. The civil wars, w'hich during the last 
century of its existence had almost destroyed it, had 
shown clearly that peace could be reached only under 
the rule of one man. The need of the time w’as satisfied 
by Augustus, who ruled as autocrat under constitutional 
forms: the appearance of a republic was retained, but 
the reality wras gone, and the appearance itself gradually 
disappeared also. For the city of Rome the Empire 
was a time of luxury and idleness, but the provinces 
entered upon an era of progressive prosperity. The 
Emperor wras responsible for the government of all 
provinces where an army was necessary (for instance, 
Syria), and governed these by paid deputies of his own. 
The older and more settled provinces were governed by 
officials appointed by the senate, but the Emperor had 
his financial interests attended to by procurators of his 
own even in these. Under the Empire the provinces 
were much more protected against the rapacity and 
cruelty of governors than in Republican times. The 
Emperors themselves stood for just as well as efficient 
administration, and most of them gave a noble example 
by strenuous devotion to administrative business. 

The resident Romans in any province consisted of 
(1) the officials connected with the Government, w’ho were 
generally changed annually; (2) members of the great 
financial companies and lesser business men, whose 
interests kept them there, (3) citizens of colonics (or 
military settlements), which were really parts of Rome 
itself set down m the provinces; (4) soldiers of the 
garrison and their officers; (5) distinguished natives 
of the province, who, for services rendered to the Roman 
State, were individually gifted with the citizenship. 
Such must have been one of the ancestors of St. Paul. 
The honour was not conferred on all the inhabitants of 
the Empire till 212 a d., and in NT times those who 
possessed it constituted the aristocracy of the commu- 
nities in which they lived. 

The Romans have left a great legacy to the world. 
As administrators, lawyers, soldiers, engineers, architects, 
and builders they have never been surpassed. In 
literature they depended mainly on the Greeks, as in 
sculpture, music, painting, and medicine. In the arts 
they never attained more than a respectable standard. 

A. SOUTEB. 

ROOF, — See House, § 6. 

ROOM. — See House, § 2. For the ‘upper room,* 
see § 6* and for the now obsolete use of ‘room’ m 
the sense of place at table, as ‘the chief room’ (Lk 14D. 
the ‘highest room’ (v.s — RV in both cases ‘chief seat'), 
‘jr ‘the uppermost room’ (Mt 23«, Mk 1289, RV ‘chief 
place’), see Meals, § $. A. E. S. Kennedy. 

ROPE. — See Cord. 

ROSE. — ^1. chabaszelcth [Heb ], Ca 2^ [^rose of Sharon*], 
Is 3o^ All authorities are agreed that the tr. ‘rose’ 
adopted in the EV is incorrect. The cMhaszclcth 


RUSH, RUSHES 

appears to have been a bulbed flower. The RVni 
suggests ‘autumn crocus’ {Colchicum autumnale); oa 
the other hand, many good authorities suggest the 
much more striking and sweeter-scented plant — ^the 
narcissus, which is a great favourite to-day m Palestine. 
Two species are knowm — N. Tazetta and N. serotinus 
In Wis 28, Sir 24^* 39^8 sqs we have mention of rhodon 
(Gr ). Whether this is, as Tristram maintains, the 
Rhododendron or the true rose is uncertain; both occur 
in parts of Palestine. E. W. G. Masterman. 

BOSH. — 1. A descendant of Benjamin (Gn 46*1 [text 
doubtful]). 2. InEzk382f 39Uhe word is thought 
by many interpreters to refer to a people, otherwise un- 
known, but coupled w'lth Meshech and Tubal (wh. see). 
It is possible, however, that the word meaning ‘head’ 
IS used as a preposition ‘over,’ so that the phrase here 
applied to Gog (wh see) simply means, ‘prince over 
Meshech and Tubal ’; cf. AVm. J. F. McCurdy. 

RUB7. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

RUDDER. — See Ships and Boats, 2 (2). 

RUE (Lk 11<9) — The rue of Palestine is Ruta 
chalepensis, a variety of the officinal plant, which is 
cultivated as a medicine. E. W. G. Masterman. 

RUFUS. — 1. The brother of Alexander and son of 
Simon of Gyrene (Mk 15“ only). 2. A Christian at 
Rome greeted by St. Paul (Ro 16^8) as ‘the chosen in 
the Lord,’ together with ‘his mother and mine ’ It has 
been conjectured that these two are the same person, 
that Simon’s widow (?) had emigrated to Rome with her 
two sons, where they became people of eminence in the 
Church, and that this is the reason why the brothers are 
mentioned by St. Mark, who probably wrote in Rome. 

A. J. Maclean. 

BUG.— Jg 418 (RV), The tr. is doubtful. 

RUHAMAH. — The second child (a daughter) of 
Gomer, Hosea’s wife, was called Lo-ruhamah, ‘unpitied* 
(Hos 18* 8) . The name was given symbolically to mdicate 
that God had ceased to pity Israel, and ^ven her over 
to calamity. The return of God’s mercy is indicated in 
Hos 2^ ‘Say ye unto your brethren, Ammi {i.e. ‘my 
people,’ in opposition to Lo-ammi, ‘not my people*); 
and to your sisters, Ruhamah* (i.e. ye are ‘pitied*). 
A similar play on the word is found in Hos ^ ‘ I will 
have mercy on “her that had not obtained mercy” 
{Lo-ruhamah).* W. F. Boyd. 

RULE. — See Arts and Crafts, § 1. 

RULER OP THE FEAST . — See Governor, Meals, 6 . 

RULER OF THE SYNAGOGUE.— See Synagogue. 

EULERS OP THE CITY.— EV tr. in Ac 176- 8 of the 
Gr. politarchai, which was the special local title of the 
magistrates of Thessalonica. 

BUMAH. — ^The home of Pedaiah, the maternal grand- 
father of Jehoiakim (2 K 2388). Josephus {Ant. x. v. 2) 
reads Abouma, no doubt a scribal error for Arouma, 
which may be the Animah of Jg 9" near Shechem 
There was another Rumah in Galilee (Jos BJ in. vii. 
21), perhaps the modern Rumeh near Nazareth; and 
Pedaiah may have been a Galilsean. W. F. Boyd. 

RUNNERS. — See Footman, Guard. 

RUSH, RUSHES.— 1. gdme*. Ex 23 (EV ‘bulrushes’ 
RVm ‘papyrus’), Job Is IS® (AV ‘bulrushes,’ RV 
‘papyrus’) 35L This was probably the once famous 
plant the papyrus {Cyperm papyrus, Arab, babfr), which 
now flourishes in the Huleh swamps. The bulrush 
{Sdrpus maritimus) and other species may have been 
included in the Heb. name gdme*. 2. *agmdn. Job 41® 
(AV ‘hook,’ RV ‘rope,’ RVm ‘Heb. a rope of rushes') 
4120 (A.V ‘caldron,’ RV ‘[burning] rushes’). Is 9^8 191s 
588 (AV ‘bulrush’). There are some twenty kinds of 
rushes in Palestine, but it is impossible to fit the 
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references to any one kind, and, indeed, some kind of 
‘reed’ (wh. see; is quite as probable, especially in Is 58^ 
E. W. G. Masterman. 

RUTH (meaning uncertain), — A woman of Moab, 
who, like her mother-in-law Naomi, and her &ister-m- 
law Orpah, was left a widow. On Naomi desiring 
to return to her own people m Bethlehem- Judah — 
which she had left with her husband owing to a famine — 
Ruth refused to leave her, and the two returned together 
to Bethlehem. Here she became the wife of Boaz, and 
bore him Obed, who became the father of Jesse, she 
therefore figures in the genealogy of Christ (Mt 1^). 
See, further, the next article. W. 0. E. Oesterley. 

RUTH (Book of). — 1. Contents. — The book is really 
the narrative of a family story, told in a charmingly 
idyllic way. The fact of most far-reaching interest 
which it contains is that the Moabitess Ruth, i.e. one 
who is non-Israelite, is represented as the ancestress of 
the house of David; this is very important, as testifying 
to a spirit which is very different from ordinary Jewish 
exclusiveness, and as far as the OT is concerned can 
be paralleled only by the Book of Jonah. A point of 
subsidiary but yet considerable interest in the book 


is its archaeology; the notices concerning the laws of 
the marriage of next-of-km (22<i 4^^ ), and of the method 
of transferring property (4? «), and of the custom of the 
formal ratification of a compact (4^1 «), are all evidently 
echoes of usages w'hich belonged to a time long anterior 
to the date at which the book was written, though m 
part still in vogue. 

2. Date.— The language of the book has an ‘ Aramaici- 
zing tendency’; it implicitly acknowledges itself to 
have been WTitten long after the time of the events it 
professes to describe (1^ 47); in the Hebrew Canon it is 
placed among the Hagiographa; these considerations 
lead to the conclusion that the book must be of late 
date. That it is post-exilic cannot admit of doubt; 
but to assign to it a date more definite than this would 
be precarious. This much, at least, may be said: the 
third portion of the Hebrew Canon was completed, at 
the earliest, after the close of the 3rd cent. b.c. Now it 
IS not likely that a book which purported to contain a 
fuller genealogy of David than that of 1 Samuel would 
have been long in existence without being admitted 
into the Canon. W. O. E. Oesterley. 

RYE.— See Rib. 
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SABACHTHANI.— See Eloi, Eloi, etc. 

SABiEANS.— See Sheba. 

SABANNEUS (1 Es 933)=Zabad, Ezr 10« 

SABANirUS (1 Es 8«)=Binnm, Ezr 833. 

SABAOTH.— See God, 2 (ft), and Lord op Hosts. 

SABATEUS (1 Es 9«)=Shabbethai, Neh 8’. 

SABATHUS vl Es 928)«=Zabad, Ezr 1027. 

SABBATEUS (1 Es 9i‘<) » Shabbethai, Ezr 10^3. 

SABBATH.— 1. Origin of the Sabbath.— The name 
• Sabbath ' (Heb, shabbdth, from a verb shabcth, meaning 
♦to desist*) might be applied to any sacred season 
as a time of cessation from labour, and is so used of 
the Day of Atonement, which was observed annually 
on the tenth day of the seventh month (Lv 163» 2332). 
But in usage it is almost confined to the day of rest 
which closed each week of seven days, the cycle running 
continuously through the calendar without regard to 
the month or the year. The origin of this institution, 
and Its early history among the Israelites, are involved 
in much obscurity. That it has affinities with certain 
Babylonian observances is obvious; but the differences 
are very marked, and a direct dependence of the one 
on the other is difficult to understand. It is known 
that in two months (possibly in all) the 7th, 14th, 21st, 
and 28th days (those in which the moon enters a new 
phase), and also the 19th (the l7X7th=] 49th from the 
beginning of the previous month), were regarded in 
Babylonia as unlucky days, on which certain actions 
had to be avoided by important personages (king, 
priest, physician). The name shabattu has also been 
found in the inscriptions, where it is explained as Urn 
nUlf, lihhi—'d&y of the appeasement of the heart’ (of 
the deity), — in the first instance, therefore, a day of 
prayer or atonement. But that the five unlucky days 
mentioned above were called shabattu has not been 
proved, and is, indeed, rendered improbable by the 
more recent discovery that shabattu was a name for the 
day of the full moon (the 15th of the month). When 
we turn to the early references to the Sabbath in the 
OT, we find a state of things which seems at first sight 
to present a parallel to the Babylonian usage. It is a 


singular fact that except in the expansions of the Fourth 
Commandment in Ex 209'» and Dt 5^3-16 (which are 
evidently no part of the original Decalogue), there is 
nothing in the pre-exilic literature which explicitly 
indicates that the word ‘Sabbath’ denoted a weekly 
day of rest. In the kernel of the Decalogue (Ex 20*, 
Dt 5«), the observance of the Sabbath is enjoined; 
but neither the manner of its observance nor the period 
of its recurrence is prescribed. Where, on the other 
hand, the weekly rest is inculcated (Ex 23^2 34*2). 
the name ‘Sabbath’ does not occur. In the prophetic 
and historical books ‘Sabbath’ and 'new moon' are 
associated in such a way as to suggest that both were 
lunar festivals (Am S*, Ho 2“, Is l^*, 2 K 4“); and 
the attempt has been made to trace the transition from 
the Babylonian institution to the Hebrew Sabbath by 
the hypothesis that originally the Sabbath in Israel 
was the feast of the full moon, just as in Babylonia. 
This theory, however, is little but an ingenious paradox. 
It is arbitrary to deny the antiquity of Ex or 3421 ; 

and if the word ‘ Sabbath ’ is not found in these passages, 
yet the related verb shSbath is used in both, as is rarely 
the case except in connexion with the Sabbath. More- 
over, the way in which the Sabbath is isolated from all 
other sacred seasons (Decalogue, 2 K ll®*- 15^*) goes 
far to show that even in the pre-exilic period it was a 
festival sui generis^ and had already acquired something 
of the prominence which belonged to it in later times. 
How little force there is in the argument from the 
connexion of ‘new moon* and ‘Sabbath’ may be seen 
from Is 6623, Col . The most reasonable conclusion 
is that the weekly Sabbath is everywhere presupposed 
in the OT, and that, if it be connected historically with 
Babylonian institutions, the development lies behind 
the range of Israelite tradition, and in all probability 
was a feature of Canaanitish civilization when the 
Hebrews settled in the country. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the hypothesis of a Babylonian 
origin does not exhaust the possibilities of the case. 
Although a regularly recurring day of rest is neither 
necessary nor possible for pastoral nomads, it is quite 
conceivable that some form of Sabbath observance, 
depending on the phases of the moon, was practised 
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by the Hebr(‘’.vs in the desert, and that the transforma- 
tion of this prirnitue Innur f(\stival into the Sabbath 
as \se hnd it in tln^ OT nas <lu(* to the suppression of Us 
superstitious as.sOL*iations under the influence of the 
national relntion of Israel. 

2. Religious significance of the Sabbath.— The dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Hebrew Sabbath were 
mainly these two: it was, first, a day sacred to Jahweh, 
and second, a day of rest. In the earlier period cessa- 
tion from labour may have been merely a consequence 
of the festal character of the day, although the rein- 
forcement of the ceremonial sanction by humanitarian 
motives in the legislation (Ex 23**, Dt 5*'*) shows that 
already the religious mind of the nation had grasped 
the final justification of the Sabbath as an institution 
made for man, and not one for which man was made. 
This conception of the Sabbath underwent a radical 
modification in the age of the Exile. It is hardly 
accurate to say that the change was entirely due to 
the fact that the Sabbath was one of the few religious 
ordinances by which the Israelite in a foreign land 
could mark his separation from heathenism. The idea 
of the Sabbath as a covenant between Jahweh and 
Israel, which is elaborated in Ezekiel and the code 
called the Law of Holiness, is foreshadowed in Dt 5*^; 
and even the more imposing conception of it as a 
memorial of the Creation finds expression in Ex 20**, 
which is quite possibly of older date than the Priestly 
account of Creation in Gn 1. The truth is that in this, 
as m many other cases, the real turning-point was not 
the deportation of the people but the suppression of 
the popular ritual by Josiah’s reformation. None the 
less it IS important to observe that, for whatever reason, 
a profound transformation of the character of the 
Sabbath emerges in writings of the Exilic and post- 
exilic period. The obligation of rest, from being a 
necessary concomitant of acts of worship, or a means ^o 
a higher end, becomes an end in itself, a form of self- 
denial, pleasing to the Deity as an act of implicit 
obedience to His positive command. The whole of the 
subsequent legislation proceeds from this point of view. 
In Ezekiel and the Law of Holiness the Sabbath (as 
has just been observed) is conceived as an arbitrary 
sign of the covenant between Jahweh and Israel, and 
of the individual’s fidelity to that covenant. The 
Priestly Code not only ex^ts the Sabbath by basing 
its sanction on the example of the Creator (Gn 2*’^, 
Ex 31*D, but seeks to enforce its observance by the 
imposition of the death penalty (Ex 31“, Nu 

and sets the example of guarding its sanctity by pro- 
hibitive regulations (Ex 353). The memoirs of Nehemiah 
reveal at once the importance attached to the Sabbath 
as a mark of the distinction between the faithful Jews 
and their heathen neighbours (10** 13**), and the stern 
determination which was necessary to compel obedience 
(13*’^ ). In post-exilic prophecies' there are several 
allusions to Sabbath observance as a supreme reli^ous 
duty, and a condition of the fulfilment of the Messianic 
expectations (Jer 17*<®-, Is 56*®* SS***- 66®*). At the 
commencement of the Maccabsean revolt, regard for 
the Sabbath was so ingrained in the mind of the people 
that strict Jews allowed themselves to be slaughtered 
by their enemies rather than use arms for their own 
defence <1 Mac 23*ff); though after one incident of 
this kind the maxim was laid down that defensive 
operations in war were legitimate on the Sabbath 
(v.«). 

3. The Sabbath in the NT.— The Gospels show that 
by the time of Christ the casuistry of the scribes had 
hedged round the Sabbath with many of those petty 
and vexatious rules which are preserved in the Rabbinical 
literature, and which completely eviscerated the in- 
stitution of any large principle of religion or humanity. 
Accordingly the Sabbath law was (next to His own 
Messianic claims) the chief subject of contention between 
our Lord and the Pharisees (see Mt *0* , Lk 13*«- 


14** , Jii 5^* 7*3 9*** etc.) As regards our Lord’s 
own attitude, it is enough to say that it combined 
reverence for the ordinance, in so far as it sen ed religious 
ends (Lk 4** etc.), with a resolute vindication of the 
principle that ‘the Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath’ (Mk 2*’). Similarly, in the 
Pauline Epistles the Sabbath is relegated, either inferen- 
tially (Ro 145f , Gal 4*® ) or expressly (Col 2*** ), to the 
category of things morally indifferent, with regard to 
which each man must follow the dictates of his con- 
science. It IS significant also that the decree of the 
Council of Jerusalem does not impose the observance 
of the Sabbath on the Gentile Churches (Ac 15***). On 
the later Christian observance of the first day of the 
w’eek, and its assimilation to the Jewish Sabbath, see 
Lord’s Day. J. Skinner. 

SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY.— See Weights and 
Measures, I. 

SABBATICAL YEAR (including year of Jubilee).— 
1. OT references. — In a consideration of the regulations 
connected with the Sabbatical and Jubilee years, it is of 
the greatest importance to keep distinct the various 
stages of the Jewish legislation on the subject The 
various ordinances differ greatly in character and detail; 
and in order to comprehend this diversity it is necessary 
to assume as granted the mam conclusions of OT 
criticism, and to admit at any rate that a separation in 
time and difference in spirit characterize the several 
parts of the ‘Mosaic Law.’ 

Exodus. In 23*® ** an entire cessation of all field- 
work is ordered to take place in every 7th year. This 
is said to be dictated by a regard for the poor and the 
beasts of the field. In effect the gift of one year’s 
produce to the poor is prescribed, that the landless may 
receive the usufruct of the soil. In 21*-® it is laid down 
that a Hebrew slave can be kept in bondage only for 
six years. After this period he was automatically eman- 
cipated, though his wife and children must remain in 
servitude, if he had married after his term of service 
began. But provision was made for cases where a 
slave might desire to remain in this condition. A 
public ceremony took place which signified his accept- 
ance of the position in perpetuity. Nothing is here 
said which leads us to suppose that there was one 
simultaneous period of emancipation all over the 
country, and no reference is made to redemption of land 
or remission of debts. 

Deuteronomy, In 15*-3 the 7th year is assigned as 
the period at which all the liabilities of a Jew were 
suspended (or possibly, as Josephus supposes, entirely 
cancelled); this provision was to be of universal 
operation. 15**-*® repeats the ordinances of Ex 21 
with regard to the emancipation of slaves; here again 
no simultaneity of redemption can be inferred. 31*®-*® 
prescribes that the Law is to be read every 7th year (the 
‘year of release’) at the Feast of Tabernacles (cf. Neh 
$13-18). Nothing is said in Deuteronomy about a 
possible redemption of land. 

Leviticus. In 25*-“ provision is made for a seventh- 
year fallow; but there is no mention of the poor. The 
reason assigned is that the land, being Jehovah’s land, 
must keep Sabbath, i.e. the Sabbath principle is extended 
to cover nature as weU as man. We also find here the 
jubilee ordinances. After 49 years had elapsed, every 
50th year was to be inaugurated as a jubilee by the blow- 
ing of the trumpet on the Day of Atonement. All slaves 
were to be emancipated (this may be a modified substi- 
tute for the earlier provisions with regard to emancipation 
after 7 years); no mention is made of the possibility of 
perpetual slavery, but it is ordained that the Hebrew 
slave of a foreigner may be redeemed by a relative, all 
Jews being essentially Jehovah’s servants. The land 
was to lie fallow, and providential aid is promised to 
ensure sufficiency of produce during the period of three 
years when no harvest could be gathered, viz, the 49th 
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vpar, which would be a sabbatical fallow, the year of 
lubilee, and the following year, when tillage would be 
re'^Limed. Here also we find elaborate directions for the 
n^demption of land m the jubilee year. They may be 
thus summarized: (1) No landed property may be sold, 
hut only the usufruct of its produce up to the next 
jubilee, and the price must be calculated by the distance 
trom that period. (2) A kinsman may redeem land 
thus mortgaged, or (the meaning may possibly be) 
exercise a right of pre-emption upon it. (3) The mort- 
gager may redeem at the selling price, less the yearly 
proportion for the time elapsed since the sale. (4) House 
property m walled towns (not in villages) may be sold 
outright, and is redeemable only during one year. Such 
property was presumably regarded as human and arti- 
fici^, whilst all land was essentially the property of 
Jehovah. (5) The Levitical possessions were redeemable 
at any time, and did not come under the jubilee provisions. 
(6) Nothing is said in Lev. as to the remission of debts, 
but there is a general prohibition of usury. (7) In Lv 
2716-25 a field devoted to Jehovah must be valued at 
once at a fixed rate, and might be redeemed at this 
price, plus a fine of 20 per cent., up to the year of 
jubilee. If not redeemed by then it became sacred 
property; no redemption of it was thereafter possible. 

2. Purposes of the Sabbatical rules.— The purposes 
underlying the ordinances above catalogued may be 
classified under 4 heads* hut it is practically impossible 
to assign any certain priority of time to any one of the 
classes, (o) The periodical fallow. This is a very 
common provision in agriculture, and the seven years’ 
period is still observed m Syria. Since the fallow year 
was not at first everywhere simultaneous, the earlier 
historical books are silent about it: and indeed it cannot 
have been generally observed. For the 70 years’ cap- 
tivity and desolation of the land was regarded as making 
up for the unobserved Sabbaths of the land (2 Ch 36^^ 
cf. Lv 26^ «). The reference in Neh may be to 
the periodical fallow or to the remission of debts. But 
1 Mac shows that the fallow year was observed 
later, (b) The emancipation of slaves (cf. Jer 348- «). 
Such a provision must have been very difficult to 
enforce, and we find no other possible reference to it. 
(c) The remission or suspension of debts. The only 
reference is the dubious one in Neh lO^L (d) The re- 
demption of real property. The kind of tenure here 
implied is not uncommonly found in other countries, 
and Jer 32*^-. Ru 4, Ezk 7^^ show that something akin 
to it did exist in Palestine (cf. also Ezk 46i7). But that 
it was in no sense universal may be inferred from Isaiah’s 
and Micah’s denunciations of land-grabbing; on the 
other hand, 1 K 213 a furnishes an instance of the in- 
alienability of land. Cf. Leviticus, p. 543^*. 

In general we have no sign that the sabbatical and 
jubilee provisions were ever strictly observed in Biblical 
times. Their principles of rest and redemption, though 
never practised as a piece of social politics, were preached 
as ideals, and may have had some effect in discouraging 
slave-owning, land-grabbing, and usury, and in encourag- 
ing a more merciful view of the relations between Jew 
and Jew. Thus Is is steeped in the jubilee phrase- 
ology, and Christ adopted this passage to explain His 
own mission (Lk ). A. W. F. Blunt. 

SABBE17S (1 Es Q^o^Shemaiah, Ezr 

SABI (1 Es 5«)«Sliobai, Ezr Neh 7«. 

SABIAS (1 Es 19)»Hashabiah, 2 Ch 35>. 

SABIE.— *The children of Pochereth-hazzebaim/ 
Ezr 2*7, Neh 7^*, appear as ‘the sons of Phacereth, 
the sons of Sabie’ in 1 Es 5K 

SABTA, SABTAH.— Inthe genealogical list of Gn 10^ a 
son of Cush, named between Havilah and other Arabian 
districts. It was probably a region on or near the east 
coast of Arabia, but in spite of several conjectures it 
has not been identified with any historical tribe or 


country The relationship with Cush is to be accounted 
for on the ground that the Cushites were held to have 
extended across the Red Sea from Nubia north-eastward 
over the great peninsula. J. F. McCurdt. 

SABTEGA. — The youngest son of Cush according to 
Gn 107. The only identifi cation at all plausible has been 
made with Samydake on the E. side of the Persian Gulf. 
But this is improbable, since that region did not come 
w'lthin the Cushite domain, as judged by the names 
of the other sons of Cush. Possibly Sabteca is a mis- 
writing for Sabtah (wh. see). J. F. McCurdy. 

SAOAR.— 1. The father of Ahiam (1 Ch 1135 = 2 S 2333 
Sharar). 2. A family of gatekeepers (1 Ch 26^). 

SACKBUT.— See Music, etc., § 4 (c). 

SACKCLOTH. — The sackcloth of OT was a coarse 
dark cloth made on the loom from the hair of goats 
and camels. In the extant literature it is almost always 
associated with mourning for the dead (Gn 37^, 2 S 33i 
and oft.): and especially with the public expression of 
humiliation and penitence in view of some national 
misfortune, present or impending (l K 21*7, Neh 9S 
Jon 35 etc.). For other tokens of grief and penitence, 
associated with the donning of sackcloth, such as ashes 
or dust on the head, and the rending of garments 
(this being a later substitute for their entire removal), 
see Mourning Customs. In such cases the person or 
persons concerned are generally said to ‘gird ’ themselves 
with sackcloth, or to have sackcloth about their loins, 
from which it is evident that the sackcloth was worn in 
the form of a loincloth or waistcloth, tied in the ancient 
manner in a knot in front (cf. Is 20* ‘loose the sackcloth,’ 
lit. ‘untie the knot ’). It was worn by women as well as 
by men (Is 32^^ Jth 9*). The putting of it upon cattle, 
however, as mentioned in Jon 3® and Jth 4i®, and even 
upon an altar (4^^), is, from the nature of the passages 
cited, rather a literary than a historical extravagance. 

In this custom most modern scholars recognize an 
illustration of conservatism in religious practice. 
The waistcloth is known to have been the oldest article 
of dress among the Semites (see Dress, § 2), and as such 
It appears to have been retained in mourning customs 
and in humiliation before God, and perhaps in the 
exercise of the cultus, long after it had ceased to be the 
only garment of the people. The ihram or waistcloth 
still worn by the Moslem pilgrims during their devotions 
at the sacred shrine at Mecca, has often been cited as a 
modern parallel. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SACRAMENTS. — 1. The term. — Although applied by 
common consent to certain institutions of the NT, the 
word ‘sacrament’ (Lat. sacramentum) is not a Scrip- 
tural one. In classical Lat. sacramentum (fr. sacrare^ 
‘to consecrate’) is used esp. in two senses: (o) passively, 
as a legal term, to denote a sum of money deposited 
by the parties to a suit, which was forfeited by the 
loser and appropriated to sacred uses; (5) actively, 
as a military term, to denote the oath taken by newly 
enlisted soldiers. When it came to be applied to 
Christian uses, the word retained the suggestions of 
both of those earlier employments. A sacrament was 
something set apart for sacred purposes; it was also, 
in certain cases, of the nature of a vow of self-consecra- 
tion, resembling the oath of the Roman soldier (cf. 
TertuUian: *We were called to the warfare of the 
living God in our very response to the sacramental 
words,’ ad Mart. iii,). But the application and history 
of the word in the Christian Church were determined 
chiefly by the fact that in the Old Lat. and Vulg. VSS 
it was repeatedly employed {mysterium, however, being 
employed more frequently) to render the Gr. mysferion, 
‘a mystery.’ [Thus Vulg. tr. St. Paul’s ‘This mystery 
is great’ (Eph 5^) by ‘Sacramentum hoe magnum 
est’; — a, rendering that had not a little to do with the 
subsequent erection of marriage into a sacrament.] 
This identification of the idea of a sacrament with that 
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of a mystery was carried still further by Tertullian, 
and was greatly fostered by the fact that about this 
time a tendency v^as rapidly growing in the Church 
to an assimilation of Christian worship to the Mystery- 
worship of the Graeco- Roman w^orld (see art. Mystery). 
Tertullian (end of 2nd cent, and beginning of 3rd) is the 
first writer to apply the name ‘sacrament’ to Baptism, 
the Eucharist, and other rites of the Christian Church. 

"When Pliny (c. a,©. 112), in hia account of the worship of 
the Christians of Blth^ia, describes them at their morning 
meeting as ‘ binding themselves by a sacramentum to commit 
no kind of crime’ (Ep. x. 96), it has been suggested by some 
that he was using the word m the Christian sense, and was 
referring either to the baptismal vow or to participation in 
the Eucharist. The fact, however, that we do not find 
such a use of the word, even in Christian writers, for nearly 
a centuiy afterwards makes this extremely unlikely; and the 
probability is that Pliny intended it in the old Roman sense 
of an oath or solemn obligation. 

2. Nature and number.— (1) Though used especially 
of Baptism and the Eucharist, the application of the 
term by Christian writers was at first exceedingly 
loose, for it was taken to describe not only all kinds 
of religious ceremonies, but even facts and doctrines 
of the Christian faith. The vagueness of prevailing 
notions is illustrated by Augustine’s remark that ‘signs 
pertaining to things Divine are called sacraments,' 
and by his well-known definition of a sacrament as 
‘the visible form of an invisible grace.’ It is other- 
wise illustrated by the fact that Hugo of St. Victor 
(12th cent.) enumerates about 30 sacraments that had 
been recognized in the Church. The Council of Trent 
defined the nature of a sacrament more closely, by lay- 
ing it down that not all signs of sacred things have 
sacramental value, and that visible forms are sacra- 
ments only when they represent an invisible grace and 
become its channels. It further delimited the sacra- 
mental area by re-enacting in its 7th session (1547) 
a decision of the Council of Florence (1430) in which 
effect was for the first time authoritatively given to 
the suggestion of Peter Lombard (12th cent,; and 
other Schoolmen that the number of the sacraments 
should be fixed at 7, namely, Baptism, Confirmation, 
the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, and 
Matrimony— a suggestion that was evidently influenced 
by the belief that 7 was a sacred number. 

(2) In the Reformed Churches criticism of this 
scheme was based on the fact that it proceeds on no 
settled principle. The number 7 is perfectly arbitrary; 
while the definition of a sacrament is still so vague that 
anything but an arbitrary selection of particulars is 
impossible. While, therefore, the Reformers retained 
^he term ‘sacrament’ as a convenient one to express 
the general idea that has to be drawn from the char- 
acteristics of the acts classed together under this name— 
a terra, moreover, that is sanctioned by the usage of 
the (Church from the days of Tertullian — they found 
the distinguishing mark of a sacrament in the fact of 
its being institute by Christ Himself and enjoined by 
Him upon His followers. And as Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are the only two rites for which this can 
be claimed, it follows that there are only two sacra- 
ments in the proper sense of the word. The unique- 
ness that belongs to these as resting upon Christ’s 
personal appointment and being bound up with His 
own words (Mt 28“, Mk 16M; Mt 26«»«||, 1 Co 
ll*t-») justifies us in separating them from all other 
rites and ceremonies whatsoever, however seenUy and 
suggestive any of these may appear to be, and raises 
them to the dignity of forming an integral part of the 
historical revelation of God in Christ, and so of being 
not signs merely, but in very truth, in Augustine’s 
phrase, ‘the word made visible.’ A justification of 
this segregation of Baptism and the Ixird’s Supper 
from all other rites, and their association together 
under a common name, is furnished in the NT by Ac 
f? and 1 Co A further justification may 


perhaps be found in the fact that St. Paul traces an 
analogy between Circumcision and the Passover — 
the two most distinctive rites of the Old Covenant — 
on the one hand, and Baptism (Col 2^0 and the Lord’s 
Supper (cf. 1 Co 5^ with 11“) respectively, on the other. 

3. Efficacy. — According to the Roman view, sacra- 
ments are efficacious ex opere operator i.e. by a power 
inherent m themselves as outward acts. The Reformed 
doctrine, on the other hand, maintains that though 
they are Divinely appointed channels of the heavenly 
grace, their benefits to the recipient are contingent 
upon subjective spiritual conditions, and above all 
upon the exercise of faith in Christ Himself. See, 
further, Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Laying 
ON OP Hands. J. C. Lambert. 

SACRIFICE AND OFFERING. — I.Terminology op 
SACRIFICE. — (a) General. Since every sacrifice was an 
offering, but aU offerings were not sacrifices, this pre- 
liminary study of the usage of these two important 
terms in our EV may start from the more compre- 
hensive ‘offering.* It is true that m the majonty of 
the occurrences of ‘offering,’ both in AV and m RV, 
it is simply a synonym of ‘sacrifice’ (cf. German Opfer), 
This IS the case more particularly in the extensive 
nomenclature of the various sacrifices, as ‘ burnt offer- 
ing,’ which also appears in AV as ‘burnt sacrifice,* 
‘meal (AV meat) offering,* etc. (In AV and EV the 
names of the sacrifices are pnnted separately, in Amer. 
RV they are more correctly joined by a hyphen, burnt- 
offering, etc.) As will presently appear (§2), the com- 
pound expression in such cases represents but a single 
word in the original, which is the technical term for 
the particular sacrifice. 

In the remaining occurrences, however, ‘offering,’ 
or its synonym ‘oblation,’ is used in a more extended 
application to denote a gift offered to God, as opposed 
to a secular gift. In the form of a present, bribe, or the 
like, to a fellow-creature. Such ‘holy gifts* (Ex 28»») 
or offerings may be divided into three classes, namely, 

(1) altar-offerings, comprising all such offerings as 
were brought into contact with the altar (cf. Mt 23^®), 
mostly for the purpose of being consumed thereon; 

(2) the stated sacred dues, such as tithes, first-fruits, 
etc.; and (3) special votive offerings, e.g. those specified 
in Nu 7, In this comprehensive sense of the term, 
‘offering,’ or — as almost uniformly in RV — ‘obla- 
tion,' corresponds to the Heb. qorhUnr a word peculiar 
to Ezekiel and the priestly legislation. It is the corban 
of Mk 711 , ‘that is to say, Given to God' (RV, AV ‘a 
gift’), and means ‘something brought near,’ i.e. to 
the altar, or at least presented at the sanctuary, in 
other words, a present to God, The term, as has been 
said, appears late in the history of OT sacrifice (Ezk 20“ 
40*® and the various strata of P passim), the nearest cor- 
responding term in the older literature being minchah, 
for which see § 2. 

The classification of OT offerings above suggested 
serves, further, to bring into relief the relation of 
‘sacrifice’ to ‘offering.’ The former may be defined 
as an oifering which is consumed, in whole or in part, 
upon the altar, or, more briefly, as an altar-offering. 
It is in this more restricted sense of altar-offering that 
‘sacrifice* and ‘offering’ are employed synonymouiy 
in our English nomenclature of sacrifice. 

But there is stiU another use of these terms in which 
they are not synonymous but contrasted terms. In the 
sacrificial system of OT, altar-offerings — ‘sacrifices,’ in 
the sense above defined — are of two kinds, animal offer- 
ings and cereal offerings, using the latter term a fortiori 
for all non-bloody altar-offerings, including not merely 
cereal oblations in the strict sense (flour, cakes, etc.), 
but also offerings of wine, oil, and the indispensable 
salt. Now the characteristic and significant Heb. 
designation of an animal, or, as it is often termed, a 
bloody, offering is zebach, lit. ‘slaughter,’ from the 
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verb zSbach, originally to slaughter generally, then (7) the votive ofEering (EV ‘vow Or defined m the 
specially to immolate the sacrificial victim, to sacrifice — latter passage as ‘a sacrifice to accomplish a vow/ 
hence also the word for 'altar,’ mizbeach, lit. the place and (S) the freewill offering (RV), which explains itself, 
of slaughter (for sacrifice). The complement of zehach The probable meaning of the difidcult terms ren- 
in this sense of animal sacrifice is minchah, in the later dered (9) sin offering, and (10) trespass (AV) or guilt 
specialized sense of cereal offering (see, further, for both (RV) offering will be more profitably discussed when 
terms, § 2), so that ‘sacrifice and offering’ came to the precise nature and object of these offerings are 
denote the whole category of altar offerings (Ps 40«, imder consideration (§ 14 f.). AU the various offerings 
1 S 2®®, Am 5®® — also Is 19®’ sacrifice and oblation’). (1) to (10) are explicitly or implicitly included in a 
In this sense, also* they are to be xmderstood in the favourite term of the Priestly legislation, namely (11) 
title of this article. The results now reached may be 'tshsheh, fire offering, in EV ‘the offering (or sacrifice) 
thus summed up: ‘sacrifice’ is used as a convenient made by fire.’ The fire offering is also mentioned in 
term for both kinds of OT altar-offerings, but in the Dt 18^ and 1 S (a Deuteronomic passage). 

EV, and in strict usage, it corresponds to the Heb. Two other significant terms may be taken together, 
sebach, which is always used of animal sacrifice, while namely, the heave offering and the wave offering. The 
‘offering' is used in three different senses — ^for all former is the rendering. In this connexion, of (12) 
sacred gifts (gorbdn), for such gifts only as ‘came thUmOh, which etymologically signifies not something 
up’ upon the altar, and, finally, in the special sense ‘heaved up’ (so Ex 29®’), but rather ‘what is lifted off 
of cereal offering. a larger mass, or separated from it for sacred purposes.’ 

2. TEBMiNonoGY OF SACRIFICE. — (6) Special, To The Heb. word is used in a variety of applications— 
the foregoing study of the more general terms may now gifts of agricultural produce, of the spoils of war, etc., 
be added a brief review of the more specific renderings and in these cases is rendered ‘offering’ or ‘oblation’ 
of the names of the principal altar-offerings, reserving (see Driver, DB iii. 588, and Com, on Deut. 142, who 
for later sections the examination of their characteristic considers ‘that “contribution” is perhaps the English 
features. Following the order of the manual of sacri- word which . . . best suggests the ideas expressed by 
fice, Lv 1-5, we have (1) the burnt offering, — so RV the Heb. ferUmSh,'). In connexion with sacrifice, how- 
uniformly, AV also ‘burnt sacrifice’ — Heb. *blSh, lit. ever, it denotes certain portions ‘taken or lifted off' 
'that which goes up’ (on the altar). The name is from the rest and assigned to the priests as their due, in 
supposed to point to the feature by which the *5lGh particular the ‘heave thigh’ (Lv 7®* RV), or ‘the thigh 
was distinguished from all other sacrifices, viz., the of the heave offering* (Ex 29®’0* ‘Heave offering’ 
burning of the whole victim as a holocaust upon the accordingly in the sacrificial terminology is the equiva- 
altar. This characteristic is more explicitly brought out lent of ‘priest’s portion’ (cf. Lv 6^’, where, however, a 
by the rare designation (2) kHM, the 'whole burnt different word is used). 

offering’ of Dt 33^® RV (AV 'whole burnt sacrifice*) (13) With the t^rUmSh is closely associated the 
and Ps 51**. ‘Whole offering* would be a more exact {knUphdh or wave offering. The Heb. word denotes a 

equivalent of (1) and (2). movement to and fro. swinging, ‘waving,’ the priest 

(3) Steal offering (RV) and meat offering (AV) are lifting his share of the victim and moving it to and fro 
the equivalents of minchdh In its restricted sense of in the direction of the altar, thus symbolizing the pres- 
cereal or vegetable offering, as already explained. The entation of the part of J**, and J^’s return of it to the 
Heb. word ‘ does not express the neutral idea of a gift, priest. It is applied specially to the breast of the 
but denotes a present made to secure or retain good- sacrificial victim, hence termed ‘the breast of the wave 
will* (Driver, art. ‘Offermg,’ in Hastings’ BB lii. 687), offering’ (Ex 29®®*0, or more tersely ‘the wave breast’ 
such as Jacob’s ‘present’ to Esau (Gn 32i» ^«), and (Lv 7®< 10'<O. Further, like t'kUmdh, iinUpMh is 
the ‘presents’ which subjects were expected to offer alsousedinthemoregeneralsenseof ‘offering’ (Ex 35®*; 
to their sovereigns (1 S 10®’). From the latter usage cf. Nu 8“* ^ of the Levites, where the change from 
there is but a step to the further sense of an ‘offering’ ‘offering’ (AV) to ‘wave offering* (RV) is not an 
to the Divine sovereign. In the older literature, improvement). 

minchdh, as a present or offering to includes both (14) The last entry in this vocabulary of OT sacrifice 
animal and cereal offerings, as in the case of the 'offer- is reserved for the obscure term ^azkdrdh, memorial 
ing’ brought by Abel and Cain respectively (Gn 4®^ ) offering, applied especially to the handful of the cereal 
In the later Priests’ Code, however, minchdh is re- offering burnt by the pnest upon the altar (Lv 2®- * 
stricted to the cereal offering. For this the ‘meal etc., EV ‘memorial’). According to the usual, but 

offering’ of RV is better than the older rendering, uncertain, derivation of the term {zdkar ‘remember’), 

‘meat’ being now obsolete in the sense intended, the ^azkdrSh is understood as an offering designed to 

but is still not sufficiently comprehensive; hence cereal bring the offerer to J*”s remembrance, 
offering or cereal oblation is the rendering now gener- 3. Sacrifice and offering in the prb-exilic 
ally preferred. With the cereal offering may be taken period. — The history of OT sacrifice, like the history 

(4) the drink offering, first met with in Gn 36^<. of the religion of Israel of which it is the most character- 

(6) Peace offermg (RVm thank offering). — The istic expression, falls into two main divisions, the first 
meaning of the special name of this sacrifice (shelem embracing the period from Moses to the end of the 
.\m 6®®, elsewhere always plural shWlmlm) is still monarchy (b.c. 586), the second the period from the 
uncertain, — fact reflected in the alternatives of RV. Babylonian exile to the destruction of the Temple in 
Most scholars, following the LXX, connect the word a.d. 70. For the latter period we have the advantage of 
with shdldm, ‘peace,’ as reflecting the harmonious the more or less systematic presentation of the subject 
rtlations of worshipper and worshipped brought about in the various strata of the complex legislation of P 
by the sacrifice. Others, with greater probability;, (esp. Lv 1-7); for the former we must have recourse to 
would derive the name from another meaning of the the numerous references to sacrifice in the non-Priestly 
same root — ‘to recompense, repay, pay one’s vows* sources of the Pentateuch, in the early narratives of the 
(see Pr 7“). On this view, recompense offering historical books, and in the writings of the pre-exilic 
is perhaps as good a rendering as any, and leaves (6) prophets. 

thank offering (2 Ch 29»^ fddhdh, lit. ‘thanksgiving,’ Now, according to J, sacrifice as an institution is as 
hence the expression *a sacrifice of thanksgiving,* old as the human race itself (Gn 4*^0 • In this significant 
Am 4«, Ps 50^*' RV) for an important variety of narrative, sacrifice appears as the spontaneous expression 
the recompense offering (cf. Lv RV ‘the sacrifice of man’s need of God, who ‘ made of one every nation of 
of his peace offerings for thanksgiving’). Other two men . . . that they should seek God, if haply they 
varieties, named together Lv Nu 16® etc., are might feel after him and find him* (Ac IT**'- RV). 
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Our study of the terminology of sacrifice has shown that named by Ezekiel (see §§ 13-15). The typical animal 
the dominant conception of sacrifice in the OT from offering m the pre-exilic period is that now termed 

first to last is that of a gift, present, or offering. The ‘sacrifice’ (zebach) simply, now ‘peace offering’ (Am S^) 

object of the gift, reduced to its simplest terms, may be to differentiate it more clearly from the burnt offering, 

said to be threefold — to secure and retain the favour now still more explicitly sacrifice of peace offerings’ 
of J^, to remove His displeasure incurred, and to express (perhaps rather ‘of recompense,’ sheiamlm, § 2). Al- 

gratitude for benefits received. In this, Hebrew sacri- most all the special offerings and most of the stated 

fice differed from sacrifice elsewhere, even m the lowest ones were of this type. Its distinguishing feature was 

religions, only in respect of the deity to whom it was the sacnficial meal, which followed the sacrifice proper, 

offered. After the blood had been returned to the Giver of 

The sacrificial worship of the earlier differs from that life (we have no details as to the manipulation of the 

of the later period mainly in the greater freedom as blood in the earliest period, but see 1 S 14^2 m), and the 

regards the occasion and in particular the place of fat burned upon the altar (1 S cf. Is 1“), the flesh 

sacrifice, in the greater simplicity of the ritual, and in of the victim was eaten at the sanctuary by the sacnficer 
the joyousness of the cult as compared with the more and his family (IS 1®-^) or, in the case of a communal 
sombre atmosphere of the post-exilic worship, due to a sacrifice, by the representatives of the community 

deepened sense of sin and the accompanying conviction (O®®**®). The last passage shows that a special ‘guest- 

of the need of expiation. chamber* was provided at the ‘high place’ for this 

As regards, first of all, the place of sacrifice, every purpose, 

village appears to have had its sanctuary or ‘high place* The underlying idea of this, by far the commonest, 

with its altar and other appurtenances of the ciit, on form of sacrifice was that of sharing a common meal 
which the recent excavations have thrown so much with the deity. The worshippers were the ‘guests’ 

new and unexpected light (see High Place). Not (Zeph H) of God at His sanctuary, and as such secure 

that sacrifice could be offered at any spot the worshipper of Hi.s favour. To this day among the Arabs ‘ the act of 
might choose; it must be one hallowed by the tradition eating together is regarded as something particularly 
of a theophany: ‘ in every place where I record my name solemn and sacred,’ and, as is well known, creates a 
I will come unto thee and I will bless thee' (Ex 20« solidarity of interest between guest and host, and 
KV). With the abolition of the local sanctuaries by imposes upon the latter the duty of protecting his guest 
Josiah in B.c. 622-21, the Temple at Jerusalem became, so long as, in Arab phrase, ‘his salt is in his belly* 
and henceforth remained, the only legitimate place of (see Jaussen, Couiumes des Arabes [1908], 86-88). This 
sacrifice, as required by the legislation of Deuteronomy idea of table communion, as it is termed, is accordingly 
(12«f«)- one which may be reckoned a common possession of 

The occasions of sacrifice were manifold, and in the the Semitic stock. Even to St. Paul the eating of meat 
days of the local sanctuaries, which practically means that had been sacrificed to heathen deities appeared as 
the whole of the period under consideration, these an act of ‘communion (A V ‘fellowship’) with demons’ 
occasions were naturally taken advantage of to an (1 Co lO*® Amer. RV). References to this solemn — 
extent impossible when sacrifice was confined to the one might almost say sacramental — eating of the sacri- 
Temple of Jerusalem. Only a few of such occasions, fice are too frequent to require citation, but we may 
whether stated or special, can be noted here. Of the recall the favourite expression of Deuteronomy, ‘ye 
regular or stated occasions may be named the daily shall eat (and drink) before the Lord your God’ (12^ 
sacrifices of the Temple— a burnt offering in the morning etc.), often followed by the equally characteristic ‘ye 
followed by a cereal offering in the afternoon (2 K 16^*. shall rejoice before the Lord your God.’ Here we meet 
cf. 1 K 18**' which, however, may refer to one or with the dommant note of Hebrew worship in this period, 
more of the large sanctuaries of the Northern Kingdom, the note of joyousness above referred to — an element 
e,g. Bethel or Samaria), the ‘yearly sacrifice' of the which not infrequently led to the excesses deplored by 
various clans (1 S 20«), those at the recurring festivals, the prophets. 

such as the new moon and the three agricultural feasts Much less frequent in the older documents is the men- 
(Ex 34**ff ), at which the oldest legislation laid tion of the burnt offering, more precisely the ‘whole’ 
down that ‘none shall appear before me empty’ (23“ offering (see above, § 2). The fact that the whole was 

34**), that is, without an offering in token of gratitude consumed upon the altar enhanced its value as a ‘holy 

and homage. Still more numerous were the special gift,’ and accordingly we find it offered when the occasion 
occasions of sacrifice — the installation of a king (1 S IP®, was one of special solemnity (Gn 8**, 1 K 3* etc.), 
the arrival of an honoured guest, family events such as or was otherwise extraordinary, as e,g. 1 S 6K In 
the weaning of a child, a circumcision, a marriage, the most cases the burnt offering appears in conjunction 
dedication of a house (Dt 20®); no compact or agree- with the ordmary ‘sacrifice’ above described (Ex IS’^*, 
ment was completed until sealed by a sacrifice (Gn 31“ i s 6*^ 2 S 6^’, 2 K 16^*- 1®; cf. Is 1“, Jer 7** 17*®). 

etc.); at the opening of a campaign the warriors were Apart from the special offering of the first-fruits, 

‘consecrated’ by a sacrifice (1 S 13**', Is 13® RV). the cereal or meal offering (AV ‘meat offering* 
One of the most fruitful occasions of sacrifice was un- J 2) is rarely mentioned as an independent offering 
doubtedly the discharging of a vow, of which those m this period, but is frequently named along with 
of Jacob (Gn 28**-**), Jephthah (see 6), Hannah the two more important offerings discussed above, as 
(1 S 1»), and Absalom (2 S 15») may be cited as typical jg 13» Am Jer 14i* (with the burnt offering), 1 S 2*9 
specimens, just as in Syria to-day, among /eZtaftfn and 314, is iqm (EV ‘oblation’), and often. ‘When the 
bedouin alike, similar vows are made to the mlys of the Hebrew ate flesh, he ate bread with it and drank wine, 
local shrines by or on behalf of sick persons, childless and when he offered flesh on the table of his God, it was 
women, or to avert or remove plague or other threatened natural that he should add to it the same concomitants 
calamity. that were necessary to make up a comfortable and 

4. The VAanmBS and MATEHiAii or sacrificb in generous meal' {RS^ 222). The various forms which 
THIS PEBioo. — ^Three varieties of sacrifice are met with the meal offering might assume are attested for a later 
in the older Hebrew literature, viz. the burnt offering, period by Lv 2, for which see § 11. One form occurring 
the ‘peace' offering, and the cereal or 'meal* offering, there is undoubtedly ancient, viz. parched ears of corn 
The two former, appearing sometimes as ‘burnt offer- (2“; cf. Food, § 2). 

ings and sacrifices* (Ex 18^*, Jer 7** etc.), sometimes as Another very ancient form of offering, although not 
‘burnt offerings and peace offerings’ (Ex 24®, 1 S 13* an altar-offering in the strict sense (yet strangely 
etc.), exhaust the category of animal sacrifices, the reckoned among the fire offerings, Lv 24®), is that named 
specUa *sin' and ‘guilt’ offerings being first definitely I thepreseiicebread(EV*8hewbr6ad'), which perpetuates 
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mo onmitive idea of an offering as a meal for the deity 
(I 6 1 K 7<*). The mention in a later passage 

ot ‘ -he flagons thereof and the bowls thereof to pour out 
withal’ (Ex 2529, gge, further, Shbwbread) shows that, 
as for an ordinary meal, the ‘holy bread’ was accom- 
panied by a provision of wine, in other words by a 
drink offering. This species of offering occurs as an 
independent offering only in Gn 35“. The skins of 
wine mentioned in 1 S V* 10^ doubtless served in part 
for a drink or ‘wine offering’ (Hos 9*), in part, like the 
accompanying flour and loaves, for the sacriflcial meal. 
More explicit reference to the wme of the drink offering 
as an accompaniment of animal sacrifice is found m Dt 
3238 (cf. the early reference, Jg 9^3, to wine ‘which 
cheereth God’). For the ritual of the later drink 
offering, see § 11. It is significant of the predominant 
part played by the drink offermg in early Babylonian 
ritual, that the word for libation (niqu) has there become 
the usual term for sacrifice {KAT^ 595). 

A brief reference must suffice for oil in early ritual 
(Gn 2813, Jg 99 , Mic 6^ — ^for the later ritual, see § 11). 
A water offering appears only in the isolated cases 
1 S 79 , 2 S 23^9, but emerges as an interesting survival 
in the rites of the Feast of Tabernacles (wh. see) . Honey, 
although offered among the first-fruits (2 Ch SI®), was 
excluded, along with milk, from the altar (Lv 2^1), on the 
ground that both were liable to fermentation (see also 
Leaven). 

6. Matbbial and ritual op sacrifice in this 
PERIOD. — From the details just given it is evident 
that ‘among the Hebrew offerings drawn from the 
vegetable kingdom, meal, wine, and oil take the chief 
place, and these were also the chief vegetable con- 
stituents of man’s daily food* 219). The same 
remark holds good of the animal sacrifices, which were 
drawn chiefly from ‘the herd,’ i.e, neat cattle, and 
from the ‘flock,’ i,e. sheep and goats. Excluded 
from the altar, on the other hand, were not only all 
undean animals, but also game and fiish, which, not being 
reared by man, were probably regarded as God’s special 
property, and therefore inadmissible as a present from 
man. This idea that only what was a man’s ‘ very own * 
constituted an appropriate sacrifice is reflected in David’s 
words to Araunah, 2 S 24“ (offerings ‘which cost me 
nothing’ EV). Males of the various species, — a heifer 
is mentioned in connexion with ordinary sacrifice only 
1 S 169 (Gn 159 ^ Dt 21*®-, 1 S 6“ do not belong to this 
category), — and of these, yearlings, as in the later legis- 
lation, were doubtless the commonest victims, although 
we read of *a bullock of three years old* (1 S I®®, see 
EVm; Jg 6*5 is corrupt, ‘seven years old’). 

The question of human sacrifice cannot be passed 
over, even in this brief sketch of a vast subject. The 
recent excavations at Oezer and elsewhere (see High 
Place, § 3) have revealed the surprising extent to which 
this practice prevailed among the Canaanites (cf . 2 K 3**) , 
and well-attested instances are recorded even among 
the Hebrews (Jg ll»o-4o^ 1 K 16“ RV. for which see 
House, § 3), apart altogether from the child sacrifices 
to Molech. Indeed, the familiar story of Abraham’s 
riustrated sacrifice of Isaac is now regarded as a polemic 
against this inhuman custom, which certainly had no 
sanction in the religion of OT. 

As regards the ritual of sacrifice In this period, we 
have little information, 1 S being the only passage 
that touches definitely on this subject. This much is 
certaffi, that much greater latitude prevailed while the 
local sanctuaries existed than was afterwards the case; 
and also, that the priest played a much less conspicuous 
part in the rite than he does in the developed system 
of the Priests’ Code. The chief function of the priest 
in the earliest times was to give 'direction’ {tOrSh) by 
means of the oracle, and to decide in matters pertaining 
to the sphere of ‘dean and undean.’ The layman — 
as father of the family or head of the dan, still more 
the anointed king — offered his sacrifice without the 
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intervention of the priest. The latter, however, as the 
custodian of the sanctuary, was entitled to his due (see 
1 S Z.C., Dt 183). At the more frequented sanctuaries — 
Jerusalem, Bethel, Beersheba, etc. — a more or less 
elaborate ritual was gradually evolved, for which the 
priest, as its depositary, became mdispensable. 

But even from the first the deity had to be approached 
with due precaution. The worshippers ‘sanctified’ 
themselves by ablutions (1 S 165), and by washing 
(Ex 1919 ) or changmg their garments (Gn 35*); for only 
those who were ceremonially ‘clean ’ could approach the 
altar of J’”. The sacrificer then entered the high place 
and immolated the sacrificial victim, originally, it 
would appear, upon the altar itself (Gn 229, 1 g i 4 ssf 
so that the blood ran over it; later, near to the altar, 
care bemg taken that the blood was caught and poured 
out at its base. The victim was next cut up and the 
fat of the viscera removed. In the case of an ordinary 
sacrifice izehach), to judge from 1 S 2^^, the flesh was 
boiled for the sacrificial meal, and not until the latter 
was ready was the fat, J^’s special portion, burned upon 
the altar. By this simultaneous consumption of the 
sacrifice the table-fellowship of J'^ and His guests was 
more strikingly realized, the latter ‘eating and drinking 
before the Lord,’ as the ‘sweet smoke’ (qetSref/i) 
ascended from the altar, an ‘odour of soothing (EV 
‘sweet savour') unto the Lord.’ 

While the normal attitude of the worshippers on such 
occasions was one of rejoicings, as became those who, 
by thus renewmg their covenant relation to J’^ in the 
way appointed, felt themselves secure of His favour and 
protection, a more serious note, implying a sense of 
alienation and the need of propitiation, is not mfre- 
Quently found even in pre-exilic sacrifice, as will appear 
in a later section (§ 13). 

6. 'The developed sacrificial system of the 
POST-EXILIC PERIOD — ITS GENERAL FEATURES. — In an 

earlier section it was shown how intimately connected 
with the everyday life of the family were the free, joyous 
sacrifices at the local sanctuaries. The abolition of the 
latter by Josiah, in accordance with the demands of 
Deuteronomy (for the justification of this measure, see 
High Place, § 3), marks an epoch in the history of OT 
sacrifice. Hitherto every slaughter of a domestic 
animal for the entertainment of a guest, or to celebrate 
a family * event,* was a form of sacrifice (for a remarkable 
list and description of such ‘immolations’ as practised 
by the Arabs of Moab at the present day, see Jaussen, 
Coviumes des Arabes au ^ys de Moab [1908], 337-363). 
Henceforward this was no longer so. The restriction of 
legitimate sacrifice to the one distant sanctuary at 
Jerusalem meant in practice the divorce from common 
life of the principal rite of religion. The Temple, from 
being only one, ^though certainly the most important, 
of the local sanctuaries of Judah, became the one national 
sanctuary; the cultus assumed an official character, 
while its dignity was enhanced by the presence of a 
numerous priesthood and a more elaborate ritual. 
Sacrifice, in short, lost its former spontaneity and 
became a statutory obligation. The Jewish nation had 
taken the first step towards becoming the Jewish Church, 

A still more potent factor, making for change, soon 
appeared in the shape of the crushing calamity of the 
Exile. Then, at last, the words of the prophets came 
home to men’s hearts and minds, and it was recognized 
that the nation had received the due reward of its deeds. 
A deepened sense of sin and a heightened conception of 
the Divine holiness were two of the most precious fruits 
of the discipline of the Exile. The confident assurance 
of J"s protection and good-will, which marked the rela- 
tions of worshipper and worshipped In the days of 
Israel s prosperity, had passed away. In its place arose 
a conviction of the need of expiation and propitiation — 
a conviction reflected in the whole sacrificial system, 
as gradually systematized and elaborated, on the basis 
of the usage of the Temple, by successive g^erstioos 
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Priestly writers from Ezekiel onwards. In its fully 
developed form, as we find it in the middle books of the 
Pentateuch, we see how the cult us as a whole has become 
the affair of the community; the old sacral units, the 
family and the dan, have disappeared. 

Great — one is tempted to say, the main — stress is now 
laid on the technique of sacrifice, on the proper observ- 
ance of the prescribed ritual: the slightest want of 
conformity thereto invalidates the sacrifice; the old 
latitude and freedom are gone for ever. The necessary 
corollary is the enhanced status and importance of the 
priest as the indispensable intermediary between the 
worshipper and the Deity. Beyond immolating the 
victims, the laity are no longer competent to perform 
the sacrificial rites. The relative importance of the two 
older animal sacrifices, the and the zehach, is now 
reversed. The typical sacrifice is no longer the latter 
with its accompanying meal, but the ‘continual burnt 
offering,* an act of worship performed every morning 
and evening in the Temple in the name of the com- 
munity, whose presence is unnecessary for its due per- 
formance. Still more characteristic of the later period, 
however, is the emergence of special propitiatory sacri- 
fices ijjiacula ) — ^the allied sin offering and gi^t offering. 
The older varieties of sacrifice, although still retaining 
their propitiatory eflScacy, are no longer sufficient to 
express and adequately to satisfy the new consciousness 
of man’s sinfulness, or, more accurately expressed, of 
God’s exacting holiness. 

7. The prvE kinds op altar-opperings in P. — The 
numerous altar-offerings mentioned in the various 
strata of the Priestly legislation are divided by Josephus 
into two classes: (i) those offered ‘for private persons,’ 
and <ii) those offered ‘for the people in general,’— a 
classification corresponding to the Eoman sacra privata 
and sacra publica {Ant. in. ix, 1). The public sacrifices 
were either stated or occasional, the former and more 
important group comprising the daily burnt offering 
(see $ 10) and the additional sacrifices at the stated 
festivals — Sabbath, New Hoon, New Year, the three great 
feasts, and the Day of Atonement. 

Since it is Impossible within present limits to attempt 
to enumerate, much less to discuss, the multifarious 
varieties and occasions of public and private sacrifices, 
it wUl be more convenient to follow, as before, the order 
of the five distinct kinds as given in the systematic 
manual, Lv 1-7. These are (1) the burnt offering, 

(2) the cereal or meal ( AV ‘ meat ’) offering, (3) the peace 
offering and the two propitiatory sacrifices, (4) the sin 
offering, and (5) the guUt (AV ‘trespass’) offering. 
Arranged according to the material of the offering, 
these fell into two groups represented by the terms ‘sacri- 
fice* and ‘offering’ (5 1); in other words, into animal 
and vegetable or cereal offerings (including the drink 
offering). The four animal or bloody offerings may be 
classified according to the destination of the flesh of 
the victim, thus (cf. the relative §§ below) — 

(i) The flesh entirely consumed upon the altar— the burnt 
or whole offering. 

(ii) The flesh not consumed upon the altar— Uie peace 
offerings and the two propitiatory offerings. 

The second group may again be subdivided thus — 

(a) The flesh, apart from the priest’s dues, assigned to the 
offerer for a sacrificial meal — the peace offering. 

(h) The flesh assigned to the priests to be eaten within 
the sanctuary — ^the guilt offerings and the less important of 
the sin offerings. 

(c) The flesn burned without the sanctuary — the more 
iim>ortaDt sin offerings. 

8, 'The MATiaiiAn or sacrificb in P. — *Holy* and 
* most holy.* — ^The material of all these remains the same 
as in the pre-exillc period (§ 6), with the addition of 
pigeons and turtle-doves to meet the needs of the poor, 
but the victim for each special kind of sacrifice, and its 
qualifications, are now definitely prescribed. As regards 
neat and small cattle, the victims must be males for the 
most part, entire and without blemish (see Lv 22 for 
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list of imperfections — an exception, however, was made 
for the freewill offering, v.®). For the peace offering 
both sexes were equally admissible (30, and a female 
victim is specially prescribed for the less important 
sin offerings (42* ^). The animals were eligible for 
sacrifice from the eighth day onwards (222?), but the 
typical sacrifice was the yearling. For the material 
of the cereal offering see below. 

Here may be noted an interesting contrast between 
such offerings as were regarded as merely ‘holy’ and 
those reckoned ‘most holy.’ The limits of the former 
category are somewhat vague, but it certainly included 
firstlings and first-fruits, the tithe and the portions of the 
peace offerings falling to the priests, whereas the shew- 
bread (Lv 240, the sacred incense (Ex 30*6), the meal 
offering (Lv 23), and the sin and guilt offerings (6“ a# 
7^ 0 are all classed as ‘most holy.’ One practical 
effect of the distinction was that the ‘most holy things’ 
could be eaten only by the priests, and by them only 
within the Temple precincts (6^- Nu IS^O; cf. 
Ezk 42^3 46“). As charged with a special potency of 
holiness, which was highly contagious, the ‘most holy 
things’ — there were many other entries in the category, 
such as the altar and the high priest’s dress — rendered 
all who came m contact with them ‘holy,* in modem 
phrase ‘taboo’ (Lv The ‘holy things,’ on the 

other hand, might be eaten by the priests and their 
households, if ceremonially dean, in any ‘dean place,’ 
i.e. practically in Jerusalem (10^< 223- lo-w Nu 18^^-). 

9. 'The Ritual op post-exilic sacrifice. — This 
is now, like all else, matter of careful regulation. The 
ritual, as a whole, doubtless continued and developed 
that of the pre-exilic Temple, where the priest had 
long taken the place of the lay offerer in the most 
significant parts of the rite. After the offerer had duly 
‘sanctified’ himself as explained in § B, and had his 
sacrifice examined and passed by the Temple officials, 
the procedure comprised the following ‘actions’: — 

(1) The formal presentation of the victim to the 
priest officiating at the altar. 

(2) The semVchSh or laying on of bands; the offerer 
leaned his right hand — ^in the later praxis, both hands — 
upon the head of the victim, in token of its being with- 
drawn from the sphere of the ‘common* and trans- 
ferred to the sphere of ‘holy things’ (cf. for the two 
spheres, 1 S 21*), and of his personal assignation of it 
to the Deity. There is no suggestion in this act of the 
victim being thereby made the substitute in a penal 
sense of its owner and donor (see the Comm., and, 
for recent discussions, the refl. in DB Ext. Vol. 720*>). 

(3) The immolation of the victim, on the north side 
of the altar (Lv 6*3), by severing the arteries of the 
neck. In private sacrifices this was always done by 
the person presenting them. 

(4) The manipulation of the blood by the priest. 
This, the central action of the whole rite, varied con- 
siderably for the different sacrifices. After being 
caught by the priest in a large basin, the blood was 
in most cases tossed against the sides of the altar 
(‘sprinkle’ of BV, Lv I® 3* etc., is misleading, being 
the proper rendering of a different term occurring 
4« 16“, and elsewhere), (Generally it may be said that 
the more pronounced the propitiatory character of the 
sacrifice, the nearer the blood was brought to the 
presence of the deity (see §14), the dimax being reached 
in the blood-rite of the Day of Atonement (16“, see 
Atonement [Day op]). 

(5) The skinning and dismemberment of the animal, 
including the removal of the internal fat, as specified 
33- * and 4*^*. Tha hide fdl to the officiating priest, 
except in the case of the sin offering, when it was burned 
with the flesh (Ex 29^*), 

(6) The arrangement of all the pieces upon the altar 
in the case of the burnt offering, of the specified iiortions 
of ‘the inwards* in the case of the others; and finally— 

(7) The burning— lit. the turning into ‘sweet smoke’ 
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— of these upon the altar of burnt offering, the fire on 
which was kept continually burning (Lv 6>3), 

Of these various elements of the ritual, those re- 
quiring contact with the altar as a ‘most holy thing,* 
viz. (4), (6), and (7), represent the priest’s, the rest the 
layman’s, share in the rite of sacrifice. 

10. The burnt offering (Lv Ex 

The &st place in the manual of sacrifice, Lv 1-7, is 
occupied by the sacrifice which alone was entirely 
consumed upon the altar, hence the older and more 
correct designation ‘whole offering’ (§ 2)— a feature 
which constituted it the typical honorific sacrifice, 
the fullest expression of homage to J"* on the part alike 
of the community and of the individual. The victim 
from the flock and the herd was always a male — young 
bull, ram, or he-goat. The turtle-dove and the young 
pigeon of the poor had their special ritual 
The most important of the stated sacrifices in the 
period under review was the ‘continual burnt offering* 
(Ex 293«-42, Nu 283-8), so called because it was pre- 
sented every morning and evening along with a cereal 
oblation by the particular ‘course’ of priests on duty 
in the Temple. The victim was a yearling lamb, which 
was offered on behalf of the whole community of Israel 
throughout the world. An interesting survival of the 
primitive anthropomorphic conception of sacrifice, 
as affording a complete meal to the deity, is seen in 
the provision that every burnt offering (as also every 
peace offering) must be accompanied by both a meal 
offering and a drink offering (see next §). 

11. The meal (AV meat) offering (Lv 2. ew-®, Nu 
161-18 etc.). — As pointed out in an early section, the 
term mincMK which originally was applicable both 
to an animal and to a cereal offering, is in the later 
legislation limited to the latter species. As such it 
appears in a large variety of forms, and may be either 
an independent offering, as contemplated in Lv 2, or, 
as in most cases, an accompaniment of the burnt and 
peace offerings (Nu I61-18). One of the oldest forms 
of the minchsh was, undoubtedly, the ‘meal offering 
of first-fruits,* as described Lv 2i^-i8; another antique 
form survived in the unique offering of barley meal in 
the jealousy offering (Nu 515). As an ordinary altar- 
offering the mincMfi consisted of ‘ fine flour,’ and was 
presented either cooked or uncooked, as prescribed in 
detail in Lv 2i-7. In the latter case the flour was placed 
in a vessd and mixed with oil, the equivalent of our 
butter in matters culinary. The dough was then 
covered with frankincense, when it was ready for pres- 
entation at the altar. The priest took off all the 
frankincense, then removed a handful of the dough, 
which he put into another vessel, added salt, the un- 
failing accompaniment of every species of altar-offering 
(218, Mk 9«), and the frankincense, and proceeded to 
bum the whole upon the altar. The portion burned was 
termed the ^agkSrWi (§ 2), or ‘memorial’ (so EV from 
Vulg. meTnoridle), The remainder of the offering fell 
to the priests, by whom it was eaten as *a thing most 
holy* (| 8>, The priests* own meal offerings, on the 
other hand, were wholly burned (Lv 6*8). 

In Nu 161-18 and elsewhere, minute instructions are 
given as to the precise amounts of fine flour, oil. and 
wine which should accompany the burnt and peace 
offerings (dE. Ezk 468-“ and the tabular companson 
of the quantities in the two passages in Gray, * Numbers* 
[ICC], 170). These were regulated by the importance 
of the animal sacrificed, the drink or wine offering 
(Hos 98), for example, being uniformly i bin for a 
bullock, i bin for a ram, and i hin for a lamb,— -the 
bin may be taken approximately as 12 pints. 

No instructions have been preserved as to how the 
wine was to be offered, but from later evidence it appears 
that, like the blood, it was ‘poured out at the foot of 
the altar* (Sir cf. Jos. Ant. in. ix. 4). For the 
importance of incense in the later ritual, see Incense. 

12. The peace or thank offering (Lv 3i-i«7ii-»- 
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2S.34 171.9 22®* -38 etc.). The latter rendering, which is 
that of RVm. is nearer what we consider to be the 
meaning of the original terra, ‘sacrifice of recompense* 
(§ 2). Its dustinguishing feature continued to be the 
sacrificial meal which followed the actual sacrifice. Three 
varieties are named — (a) the thanksgiving offering 
(7“ 18 tddh&K also rendered ‘thank offering’ in the 
narrower sense, 2 Ch 293' ), in recognition of some special 
mercy; (&) the votive offering (EY ‘vow,’ Lv 7“), 
m discharge of a vow; and (c) the freewill offering, a 
spontaneous and unprescribed recognition of God’s 
goodness. The last was clearly of less importance 
than the others, since for it alone imperfect victims 
were admitted to the altar (2223). a fourth variety 
may be reckoned (d) the priests* installation offering 
(Ex 2918*28). 

The modiLS operandi was essentially the same as for 
the burnt offering,— female victims, however, being 
admitted equally with males. Special instructions are 
given as to the removal of the fat adhering to the in- 
wards (see the coloured illustrations in SBOT, ‘Levit.,’ 
in loc.), along with the ‘ caul of the liver,’ i.e. the caudate 
lobe (Gr. F. Moore; see EBi iv. col. 4206, and the ref. 
in Oa^. Heb. Lex. 1124i>), and the two kidneys. The 
parts falling to the priests, the breast and the right 
hind leg,— these varied at different times, cf. Dt IS* 
with Ex 29“, Lv 7*1^ —were symbolically presented to 
and returned by J", by being ‘waved’ towards the 
altar (see § 2 for this ceremony, and for the expressions 
‘heave thigh’ and ‘wave breast'). The fat was then 
salted and burned, while the remainder of the flesh 
furnished the characteristic meal. Both sexes, if 
ceremonially clean, might partake of this meal, but 
only on the day of the sacrifice or the day following 
(Lv 7“ '*8 198*8). The flesh of the special thanksgiving 
offering (WdhUh), however, had to be eaten on the day 
It was offered (7“ 222»f ). 

13. The spectal propitiatort sacrifices. — The 
smofferingand the guilt offering.— One of the character, 
istic features of the later period, as has already been 
pointed out, is the stress laid on the propitiatory aspect 
of sacrifice. It is not, of course, to be supposed that 
this element was absent in the earlier period. Such 
passages as 1 S 3“ 26i», 2 S 2425, Mic fi®* f and others 
prove the contrary, even were it not the fact that the 
idea of propitiating the unseen powers is one lying 
at the root of all sacrifice (see above, § 3). But, as shown 
by the passages now cited, expiation and propitiation 
were sought through the medium of the ordinary 
sacrifices. The special propitiatory sacrifices with 
which we have now to deal probably made their appear- 
ance in the dark days which preceded the fall of the 
Jewish monarchy, although, so far as our literary 
evidence goes, Ezekiel is the first to differentiate 
them by name, as the cMttaHh (sin) and the *asMm 
(guOt), from the older types of offering (403« 42“ etc.). 

The study of these newer sacrifices is complicated, 
in the first place, by the divergent regulations found in 
the different sections of the completed Pentateuch, 
which seem to reflect the practice of different periods, 
or perhaps the views of different schools; and, in the 
second place, by the consequent difficulty of detecting a 
clear line of demarcation between the two allied offerings 
(see §16). From the point of view of ritual, the chief 
points of difference are these: (I) In the guilt offering 
the manipulation of the blood agrees with that pre- 
scribed for the older sacrifices; in the sin offering, on 
the other hand, the blood ritual is more complicated 
and varies in intensity according to the theocratic and 
social position of the offerer. This featuxe alone Is 
sufficient to distinguish the sin offering as par excdlence 
the sacrifice of expiation and atonement. (2) For the 
guilt offering the victim is uniformly a ram (* the ram of 
atonement,’ Nu 58); for the sin offering the victim 
varies according to the same principle as the blood 
ritual, the higher the position of the offerer in the 
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theocratic community the more valuable the victim. 
On the other hand, both affree as compared with the older 
sacrifices: (1) in the disposal of tlie flesh of the sacrifice 
in so far as it was neither entirely burned on the altar as in 
the whole offering, nor assigned to the offerer for a 
sacred meal as in the peace offering, but was otherwise 
disposed of (see next §§); and (2) in the absence of the 
cereal and wine offerings which were the regular accom- 
paniments of the other animal sacnfices. 

14. The sin offering (Lv 4»-5” 6«-w Ex 29“-”, 
Nu 15*2-29 etc.). — Leaving aside the question of the 
relation of these sections to each other as to origin and 
date — all-important as this is for the evolution of the 
sin offering — we find from a comparison of Lv 4. S’-**, the 
most systematic as it is probably the latest exposition 
of the subject, with other sections of the code where 
this special sacrifice is required, that the latter was the 
prescribed medium of expiation for two main classes of 
offences. These are (1) sins committed in ignorance or 
by inadvertence (4*- ** *2^ Nu is**-**) as opposed to 
sins committed ‘with an high hand’ (v.*o RV), i.e. in 
conscious and wilful defiance of the Divine law, for 
which no sacrifice could atone; (2) cases of defilement 
or uncleanness, contracted in various ways and having 
no connexion with ‘sin’ in the modern sense of a breach 
of the moral law, such as the defilement of childbirth 
and of leprosy, the uncleanness of the altar and the 
like. 

At this point it will repay us to examine the origin of the 
term chattd’th, omitted from § 2, as likely to afford a clue 
to the true significance of the sacnfice. Derived from the 
verb signifying ‘to sin’ in the sense of ‘to miss (the mark 
or the way),’ chattd’ih denotes sin, then a sacrifice for sin. 
It may be questioned, however, whether this transference 
of meaning was as direct as is usually implied. The inten- 
sive stems of the root-verb are repeatedly used in the ‘ priv- 
ative’ sense best expressed by ‘to unain* (Germ. cTifsiind- 
igen) by some rite of ijurificationj as Lv 8“, Ezk 43*°“**, of 
‘unsinning/ i.e. purifying or purging the altar; Nu 19*®, of 
‘unainning’ a person defiled by contact with a corpse; 
8** * the Levites unsinned themselves (RV purified them- 
selves from sin) and washed their clothes,’ where the ‘sin’ 
of RV refers only to ceremonial uncleanness. From this 
)ue of the verb, chatt&'tk itself acquired the secondary sense 
of purification,’ e.ff. Nu 8’ ( AV nghtly ‘ water of jpumying’ 
— RV ‘expiation’) and 19*-*’, where the red heifer and 
her ashes are described as a chattdHh, that is, as the means 
of removing the uncleanness caused by the dead. It follows 
from the above that ‘ purification offering’ better expresses 
to the modem mind the purposes of the (Juittd'lh than does 
‘sin offering.' with its misleading associations. 

These considerations lead us directly to the heart of the 
sacrificial doctrine, if the term may be allowed, of Ezekiel 
and the Priests’ Gode. Sacrifice is the Divinely appointed 
means by which the ideal holiness of the theocratic com- 
munity is to be maintained. God's all-devouring holiness 
requires that the people shall keep themselves free not only 
from moral imperfection, but also from every ceremonial 
defilement that would interrupt the relations between them 
and God. In the sphere of morals only ‘unwitting faults* 
are contemplated, for ‘these are the only faults of which 
the redeemed and restored people will be piilty’ (A, B. 
Davidson), and^ in so far as the ritual of the sin offering 
provides for their expiation, these sins of inadvertence are 
conceived as defiling the sinner who, because of bis unclean- 
ness, becomes a source of danger to the community. From 
this point of view the gradation in the victims prescribed 
first becomes intelHgible; for the higher the theocratic rank 
of the sinner, the greater, according to the antique view 
of the contagion both of holiness and of uncleanness, was his 
power of contamination. It is to be noted, finally, that the 
order is first the removal of the defilement by means of the 
^jacixfioe, and then theDivineforgiveDessof mssin asamoral 
offence (see Lv 4*®* *• **• »). 

Returning to Lv 4*-5*», we find that, apart from the 
gradation of the prescribe victims already referred to, 
the distinguishing feature in the ritual of the sin offer- 
ing is the more intense application of the blood. In 
this respect two grades of sin offering are distinguished, a 
higher and a lower. In the higher grade, which comprises 
the offering of the high priest and that of the ‘whole 
congregation,* the blood is carried by the officiating 
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priest into the Holy Place of the Tent of Meeting — in 
practice the Temple. There some of it is sprinkled with 
the finger seven times before the veil, and some applied 
to the horns of the altar of incense, while the rest is poured 
out at the base of the altar of burnt offering. The victim 
in both cases is a young bull, the flesh of which is so 
sacrosanct that it has to be burned without the camp. 

In the lower grade, part of the blood was smeared 
upon the horns of the altar of burnt offering, while the 
rest vras poured out, as before, at its base. It is inter- 
esting to note, as bearing on the evolution of the ritual, 
that in a presumably older stratum of P (Ex 29**-**), 
the blood ritual, even for the high priest’s offering, does 
not exceed that of the lower grade of Lv 4. The flesh of 
the latter, which was also * most holy,’ was eaten by the 
priests within the sanctuary (e**-^®). To meet the 
requirements of the poor man, provision was made for 
the admissionof* two turtle-doves or two young pigeons,’ 
and in cases of extreme poverty of ‘the tenth part of 
an ephah of fine flour’ (about 7 pints), offered without 
oil and without incense (5**-**). 

If the conclusion reached above be accepted, that 
the chattdHh is essentially a sacrifice of purification, it is 
evident that the victim cannot be regarded here, any 
more than in the other sacrifices, as the substitute for 
the offerer, presumed to have incurred the i>enalty of 
death (see, further, for the doctrine of the pcma vicaria, 
§ 16 ). 

16. The guilt or trespass offering (Lv 5i<-6’ 7*-’, 
Nu 5®-®).— 

The Heb. word ^dshdm signifies generally a wrong done 
to another and the guilt thereby incurred, and specially the 
property of another wilfully withheld (Nu 5 ’ ®). In the 
earlier period it came to denote also the gift (1 S 6®^ )_ or 
money payment (2 K 12*«* ) by which, in addition to restitu- 
tion, it was sought to make amends for the wrong; in the 
later period, finally, ’dshamis the sacrifice which accompanied 
the act of restitution. 

The references in the Pentateuch to the guilt (RV) 
or trespass (AV, RVm) offering are not entirely con- 
sistent in their representation of its nature and purpose. 
The guilt offering of the leper, for example (Lv 14*2ff ), 
can scarcely be distinguished from the sin offering 
(cf, 5*’-**). Taking the most explicit of the passages, 
however, Lv 6*-’, we see that the guilt offering deals 
with the misappropriation of the property of another. 
In S**-*« this misappropriation takes the form of un- 
wittingly withholding part of the sacred dues, ‘the holy 
things of the Lord.’ In both cases the offender has to 
restore the property or due withheld, together with a 
fine amounting to one-fifth of its value as compensation 
for the loss sustained, and to offer a sacrifice as expiation 
of his breach of faith (5*®, EV ‘trespass’). Provision 
is also made for a public confession (Nu 5’), The victim 
in these typical cases is invariably a ram, and the ritual 
is that of the ordinary sacrifices, except that the flesh 
can be eaten, like that of the lower grade of sin offer- 
ings, only by the priests ‘in a holy place.’ 

For the various occasions on which one or more 
of the five varieties of sacrifice above enumerated had to 
be offered, see, among others, the following articles: — 
Atonement [Dat op]. Clean and Unciean, Covenant, 
Feasts, Nazihitb, Tithe, Vow, etc. 

16. The signiitcancb op sacripicb in OT. — The 
origin and significance of sacrifice is a problem on which 
students of religion are still greatly divided. So far as 
the OT student is concerned, the question of origins 
does not necessarily arise, for the institution of sacrifice 
had already a long life behind it when the Hebrew tribes 
first entered upon the stage of history. One fact, 
at least, seems to be well established. The ancestors 
of the Hebrews, like the Arabs of the present day, had 
no ‘offerings made by fire,’ but were content to pour 
the blood over the sacred stone without burning any 
part of the flesh. (For the view that the Hebrews 
of the historic period still retained a recollection of this 
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•Ider custom, see Kittel, Studien zur heb. Archdologie 
[1908], 96-108.) For the rest the wisest word recently- 
spoken on this subject is that of the late Professor 
Stadc {Bibl. Theol. d. AT, 156): ‘The sacrificial worship 
of ancient Israel is a very complicated phenomenon, 
which has grown up out of different conceptions and 
customs, and is by no means to be derived from a single 
fundamental idea {aus einem Grundgedanken).’ Let 
us proceed to illustrate this word of wisdom. 

(a) In the whole period covered by the OT literature, 
saci ifice, as the terminology proves (see § 1) , was thought 
ot as a gift or present to God. The motives which 
piompted the gifts are nowhere stated in so many words, 
but may be clearly inferred. In the earliest period, 
at least, the gifts are offered, now as to an earthly ruler 
in token of homage, now as an expression of gratitude 
for benefits received; again, particularly in the very 
numerous cases of vows, with a view to obtain a coveted 
boon, for among the Hebrews as among the Greeks it 
was believed that ‘gifts persuade the gods, gifts the 
revered kings.’ We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
in the oldest Hebrew law-codes the command that 
none shall appear before J" ‘empty,’ that is, without a 
gift (Ex 23^6 3420 ). From first to last, the OT witnesses 
to this ‘ conviction that the gift of piety really produces 
a gratifying, propitious, and m the end conciliatory 
effect on God’ (Schultz, ‘Significance of Sacrifice in OT/ 
AJTh IV. 284). 

The form which these ‘gifts of piety’ assumed was 
chiefly that of food. The Hebrew offered to God of the 
things with which his own table was furnished, and these 
only of the best. This naive conception of sacrifice as 
‘the food (EV ‘bread’) of God’ is still found as an 
interesting survival in the later literature (Ezk 44^ 
Lv 3^^ 21* etc.). Of. ‘my food’ (Nu 282), ‘the table of 
the Lord’ (Mai !’• ^ 2 ), and the institution of the shew- 
bread. In the historical period, as we have seen, this 
food of God was always ‘ etherealized ’ by being converted 
into ‘sweet smoke* upon the altar; it thus became, in 
the recurring phrase, ‘a soothing odour (EV ‘a sweet 
savour’) unto the Lord.' Of. 1 S 26‘® ‘let him accept 
(lit. smell) an offering’ (as a propitiation). 

ib) But this antique conception of sacrifice as the 
food of the deity by no means exhausts its significance 
to the Hebrew mind. The typical sacrifice in the pre- 
exilic period was the peace offering, of which the char- 
acteristic feature was the common meal which followed 
the actual sacrifice. The OT is silent regarding the 
significance to the Hebrew worshipper of this part of 
the sacrificial worship. Robertson Smith, as every 
student knows, would have us see in this ‘act of com- 
munion in which the god and his worshippers united 
by partaking of the flesh and blood of a sacred victim* 
(i252 226 f., and passim), the unconscious survival of 
the sacramental eating of their god by the members of 
the totem dan of pre-histonc days. This is not the 
place to enumerate the difficulties of this theory when 
applied to Semitic sacrifice, the absence of convincing 
proof of the existence of totemism in the Semitic field 
being not the least of these. 

It is more natural, as suggested above (§ 4) , to recognize 
in the Hebrew sacrificial feast a transference to the 
sphere of religion of the Semitic idea of the friendship 
and fellowship which are formed and cemented by 
partaking of a common meal. By thus sharing, as the 
guests of God, the common meal of which the worshipped 
and the worshippers partook within the sanctuary, the 
latter renewed the bond which united them to their 
covenant God; they ‘ate and drank before the Lord' 
in full assurance of the continuance of all the blessings 
which the covenant relation implied, 

<c) In the later period of Jewish history, this con- 
ception of sacrifice as a table-communion with the 
deity receded in favour of another to which less prom- 
inence was given in the early period, and in which, as 
has been pointed out (§ 14), sacrifice was regarded as the 
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most important of the Divinely appointed means 
which the ideal relation of a holy God to a holy peopU 
was to be maintained unimpaired. For inadvertent 
omissions and transgressions, and for all cases of serious 
ceremonial defilements, which interrupted this ideal 
relation, sacrifice in all its forms — not the special pro- 
pitiatory offerings merely — ^is said to ‘make atonement.’ 

The Heb. is kipper, of which the original signification is 
still uncertain. But whether this be ‘to cover ’ or ‘to wipe off, ’ 
it gives little help in deciding the special meaning of the wo rd 
in the terminology of sacrifice. There it is used in neither 
of the senses given above, but always in close connexion 
with the verbs signifying ‘to purify’ {tihar) and to ‘unam’ 
ichiUe') — terms belonging specially to the terminology of 
purification (see § 14) . Applied to material objects, such as 
the altar kipper is little more than a synonym of iihar and 
chitte'; applied to persons, it is the summary expression 
of the ntes by which the offender against the holiness of 
God is made fit to receive the Divine forgiveness and to be 
re-admitted to the fellowship and worship of the theocratic 
community. The agent is the priest, vrhio performs the 
propitiatory rites on behalf of the offender. The words in 
italics, clumsy though they are, fairly express the meaning 
of this much discussed term of the Heb. ntual (se^ further. 
Driver’s exhaustive study under ‘ Propitiation ’ in Hastings’ 
DB IV esp. p. 131, on the difficulty of finding a satisfactory 
English rendering). See, further, the small print in § 14. 

Now, although it is true, as G. F. Moore reminds us 
(EBi IV. 4220), that ‘the whole publif* cultus is a means 
of propitiating God and obtaining remission for sin and 
uncleanness’ (Ezk 45“* i’), it is equally true that the 
propitiatory efficacy of sacrifice is represented by the 
Priestly writers as especially bound up with the blood 
of the sacrificial victim. When we ask the question, 
In virtue of what property does the blood make atone- 
ment?, we find the answer incidentally in the oft-quoted 
passage Lv 17^^ We say incidentally, because v.^^ 
really contains the answer to an entirely different ques- 
tion — Why is blood taboo as an article of food? Now 
the verse runs in RV: ‘ For the life of the flesh is in the 
blood: and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that maketh 
atonement by reason of the life’ (that is in it). Strictly 
speaking, therefore, it is not the blood but the life that 
is in it that is the medium of propitiation. Beyond this 
we cannot go in our search for the explanation of the 
‘how’ of atonement on OT ground. 

Along other and extra-Biblical lines students have 
diligently sought for the ultimate basis of this efficacy 
of blood. It is doubtless to be connected with ‘the 
almost universal belief that blood is a fluid in which 
inheres a mysterious potency, no less dangerous when 
misused than efficacious when properly employed’ 
(G. F. Moore, EBi iv. 4218; cf. 'Trumbull, The Blood 
Covenant, passim; and Farnell, The Evolution of Be-' 
ligion, 94 f.). Just because of its ‘mysterious potency,’ 
and its association with *the great primeval mysteries 
of life and death’ (Farnell), blood was felt to be too 
sacred, and indeed too dangerous (see 1 S 14**<*)f to be 
used otherwise than as the proper due of the Author of 
all life. It was at once the most persuasive of gifts at 
His altar, and the most potent cathartic by which the 
sinner was purged of undeanness and sin. 

The traditional view that the blood of the sacrifice 
atoned for the sins of the offerer, because the victim 
suffered the death which the sinner had incurred, is now 
rarely maintained. This theory of a p<Bna vicana is 
untenable for these among other reasons: (1) The 
sins for which the OT sacrifices made atonement were not 
such as involved the penalty of death (§ 14). (2) Had 
the guilt of the offerer been transfened to the victim 
by ‘the laying on of hands' — ^for the meaning of this 
rite, see § 9— -the fiesh of the sacrifice would have been 
in the highest degree unclean, and could not have been 
eaten by either priests or people. (3) The idea that 
the Divine forgiveness was procured by the blood of the 
victim as its owner’s substitute is excluded by the 
admission, for the propitiatory sacrifice par excellence. 
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of a bloodless offering in the shape of an oblation of 
flour (§ 14, end) Nevertheless, although the doctrine 
that the death of the victim was a vicarious punishment 
for the sin of the offerer is not to be found in the legisla- 
tion itself, the thought was one that could scarcely fail 
to suggest itself to the popular mind — a conclusion to 
which it was doubtless assisted by the representation 
of the vicarious suffermgs of the Servant in Is 53. 

Summing up the conclusions of this section on the 
significance of sacrifice m OT, we find it represented m 
all periods as a gift, mainly of homage to the Divine 
Sovereign, in the earlier period also as a rite of table 
communion with the covenant God of Israel, and finally 
in the later period as pre-eminently the appointed means 
of purification and expiation as the preliminary to 
forsnvenees, in other words of atonement. 

Pf the ultima ratio of sacrifice no explicit statement 
is found in OT. The explanation of the Priestly writers 
would doubtless have been — ‘God hath so appointed 
it ’ Beyond this we cannot go. The ‘ conclusion of the 
whole matter* may therefore be given in the words of 
Jesus ben-Sira: ‘ See that thou appear not in the presence 
of the Lord empty; for all these things are to be done 
because of the commandment * (35<) . The final ground of 
the sinner*s pardon and restoration is thus not the 
precedent sacrifice but the free grace of a merciful and 
loving God. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SADDUCEES. — Probably the name ‘Sadducee* is 
derived from the name Zadok, a notable priest in the 
time of David and Solomon (2 S S” 152<, 1 K 1«). 
His descendants long played the leading part among 
the priests, so that Ezekiel regarded them as the only 
legitimate priests (Ezk 40^ 43^* 44^ 48”). The name 
indicates the fact that is most decisive for the right 
understanding of the Sadducees. About the year 
200 B.C., when party lines were beginning to be drawn, 
the name was chosen to point out the party of the 
priests. That is not saying that no priest could be a 
Pharisee or a Scribe. Neither is it saying that all the 
priests were Sadducees. In our Lord’s time many of 
the poor priests were Pharisees. But the higher priestly 
families and the priests as a body were Sadducees. 
With them were joined the majority of the aristocratic 
lay families of Judaa and Jerusalem. This fact gives 
us the key to their career. It is wrapped up in the 
history of the high priesthood. For two centuries 
after the Exfie the high priesthood earned the right to 
the leadership of the Jewish nation. But in our Lord’s 
time its leadership lay far back in the past. Its moral 
greatness had been undermined on two sides. On one 
side it had lost touch with what was deepest in the 
being of the Jews. For the most part this was due to 
its aristocratic bias. The Levitical priesthood was a 
dose corporation. No man not born a priest could 
become a priest. More and more, as the interests of 
the nation widened and deepened, the high priesthood 
failed to keep pace. Its alliance with the aristocratic 
families made things worse. The high priesthood and 
the people drifted apart. No great institution can do 
that and remain great. 

From another side also — the political — the high priest- 
hood was undermined. Owing to the mixture of Church 
and State the high priests were necessarily in politics 
all the time. Oonseguently the historical process, 
which ended by incorporating Palestine in the Roman 
Empire, sucked out of the high priesthood all the 
moralizing influences involved in the handling of large 
affairs. So, undermined on two sides, the high priest- 
hood lost the right to lead. And the party built up 
around it — ^the Sadducees — ^became the party of those 
who cared more for their own well-being and for the 
maintenance of things as they were than for the Kingdom 
«f Qod. 

When we turn to the tenets of the Sadducees, it is 
still the contrast with the Pharisees that nuts them 


in an intelligible light. Pharisaism, with all its faults, 
was the heart and soul of the nation, the steward of 
its treasures — the Holy Scriptures — the trustee of its 
vitalizing hope. The Sadducees stood for the tenaciously 
conservative tendencies in the nation. They lay under 
the curse which rests upon all aristocracies, the inability 
to realize that the best things must grow. They denied 
the Pharisaic doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
(Mk I2i«, Mt 22“, Lk 202’, ac 23«). The NT is a better 
guide m this field than Josephus, who affirms (BJ ii. 
\iii. 14, Ant, xv'iii. i. 4) that they denied the immortality 
of the soul. Josephus overstated things in his desire 
to make the Jewish parties look like the philosophical 
schools of Greece. The Sadducees did not deny the 
immortality of the soul. But they lingered in the 
past, the period when the belief in immortality was 
vague, shadowy, and had not yet become a working 
motive for goodness. They did not accept the developed 
faith in immortality which was part and parcel of the 
Pharisaic teaching regarding the Kingdom of God. 
And this meant that their nation had outgrown them. 
The Sadducees also denied the Pharisaic doctnne re- 
garding angels and ministering spirits (Ac 238) . Thereby 
they maintained a certain sobriety. They even emanci- 
pated themselves from a considerable amount of super- 
stition bound up with Pharisaism. But they paid for it 
by a wholly disproportionate sacrifice of vital piety. 

From this sketch we can see why our Lord had almost 
no dealings with the Sadducees during His ministry. 
His mterests were with the common people. This 
brought Him into contmual conflict with the Pharisees. 
It was not until His popularity seemed to threaten 
the peace of Jerusalem that the high pnest, with the 
Sadducees at bis back, was moved to decisive action. 
We can also see why the Apostolic Church, in her first 
years, had most to fear from the Sadducees (Ac 4 and 5). 
See also artt. Pharisees, Scribes. Henry 8. Nash. 

SADDXJK (1 Es 8»)«Zadok, Bzr 7K 

SADOC. — ^1. (2 Es ID »= Zadok, Ezr 7®. 2. An ancestor 
of Jesus (Mt 1“), 

SAFFRON (Ca 4”). — The Heb. karkSm is identical 
with the Arab, kurkum or za'fardn\ (whence is derived 
the Eng. ‘saffron’), the name of a variety of crocus 
(.Crocus satims), of which the y^ow styles and stigmas 
are used for dyeing and for flavouring food. A similar 
dye, also called saffron, is more commonly derived from 
the florets of the Carthamus Unctorius (Compositm) 
cultivated everywhere in Palestine for this purpose. 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

SAHIDIC VEBSIOK. — See Greek Versions of OT, 
11 (5), and Text op NT, § 27. 

SAILS. — See Ships and Boats, p. 850**. 

SAINTS. — See Holiness, II. 2, and Sanctification. 

SALATZIEL. — An ancestor of Judith (Jth 80. 

SAJiAIWIS, which must not be confused with the 
scene of the great battle between Xerxes and the Greeks 
in B.c. 480, was the first place visited by Paul and Barna- 
bas on the first missionary journey (Ac 13s). It existed 
as early as the 6th cent. b.c. as an important Greek 
town on the E. coast of Cyprus. In Roman times it 
remained a flourishing commercial city, and the eastern 
half of the island was governed from there. There 
were very many Jews in Cyprus. Christianity was 
early preached there (Ac IP®- “), and among early 
converts were Binason (Ac 21i«) and Barnabas (Ac 4“). 

A. SoXTTER. 

SAL ASAPA I. — ^An ancestor of Judith (jth 8D. 

SALATHIEL.— 1. (1 Es 5<- « 6®) -Shealtiel (wh 

see). 2. Another name of Esdras (2 Es 3D. 

SALSOAH (Dt 3«, Jos 13” 126, i oh 5”) was the most 
easterly of the towns claimed by Israel. It was assigned 
to the tribe of Gad, and is always described as being on 
the eastern frontier of Bashan. But it is better indicated 
less theoretically as being in the extreme south-east of 
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the Hauran. On account of its commanding position 
it has always been of strategic importance; but it was 
probably never permanently occupied by any of the 
Israelitish people. It was a Nabataean and Roman 
stronghold, and a station on the great trade and 
military road from Gadara and Edrei eastward through 
the desert to the Persian Gulf. It is now inhabited by 
Druses, and bears the name Salkhad. 

J. F. McCuhdt. 

SALEM (1 Es 8')==»ShaUum. Ezr 7^; called also 
Salemas (?) 2 Es 

SALEM.— 1 . A place mentioned only in Gn 1 4* » as the 
kingdom of the mysterious Melchizedek (wh. see). It is 
natural to identify it with Jerusalem (wh. see), especially 
since the Tell el-Amarna tablets show that Urusallm 
existed as a name for that city even before the Israelite 
immigration. But the only real links between * Salem* 
and Jerusalem’ are two in number: (1) the mention of 
the Vale,’ where, apparently, Melchizedek met 

Abram, which seems to be the place where Absalom 
reared his memorial (2 S IS'^): it would presumably 
be somewhere near Jerusalem, but, pace Josephus, this 
is not certain. (2) The allusion to Jerusalem by the 
name Salem in Ps 76*. This poetical abbreviation, 
however, which occurs nowhere else, may have been 
suggested by Salem in the ancient record, just as was 
the name Moriah (wh see), and the reference to Mel- 
chizedek in Ps 110^. There is some similarity between 
the name of Melchizedek and that of the Jebusite king 
Adonizedek (Jos lOD, but upon the whole the identifica- 
tion of Salem with Jerusalem is rather shadowy. Jerome 
records another tradition, connecting Salem with Salim 
(Salumias) in the Jordan Valley, where there is a tai 
with the tomb of ‘ Sheik Selim.’ 2. The Valley of Salem 
(Jth 4^), possibly the Jordan Valley, or a part of it. 3. 
The LXX reads Salem for Shiloh m Jer 418, This must 
be a Salem near Shechem, if this reading is to be foUowed. 
There is a place called Salim, east of NS-blus. 

R. A. S. Macauster. 

^AT.unvfAS (2 Es l»)=Shallum, Ezr 7*, called also 
Salem (?) in 1 Es 

SALW near to which was JEnon (Jn 3*3), lay on the 
west of Jordan (cf. I*’ 3*6 10*0). jEnon is placed by 
the Onomasticon eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis 
Iseisan), ‘near to Salim and Jordan.’ This points to 
the neighbourhood of the ruin Umm d^^Amddn, with 
Tell er-Ridhghah on the north, where the tomb of 
Sheik Selim probably preserves the ancient name. 
^non, 'place of springs,’ we may find in the seven 
copious fountains near by. In Christ’s time the district 
belonged probably to Scythopolis, not to Samaria. 
The difficulties of other suggested identifications can 
be got over only by doing violence to the text (Cheyne, 
S . V .), or to the sense. W. Ewing. 

SALIMOTH (1 Es 8“)=Slielomith, Ezr 

SALLAl.— 1. A Benjamite, Neh ll*. 2. Apriestly 
family, Neh 12*®; called m v.^Sallu. 

SALLTJ.— 1. A Benjamite famUy (1 Ch 9^ Neh 110. 
2. See Sallaz, 2. 

SALLtJMUS (1 Es 9«)==Shallum, Ezr 10«; called 
Salum, 1 Es 5**. 

SAIJAA.— See Salmon. 

SALMAI.— A family of Nethinim, Neh 7«, called 
In Ezr 2*8 Shamlai, in l Es 5*® Subad. 

SALMANASAB (2 Es 13 *»)“ Shalmaneser (wh. see). 

SALMON, or SALMA.— The father of Boaz (Ru 
a)i and therefore in the direct line of the ancestry 
of our Lord (Mt 1* Lk 3«). If the Salma of 1 Ch 28»- « 
is the same person, he was the ‘father* or founder of 
Bethlehem, but it is to be noticed that that Salma is 
reckoned as one of the sons of Caleb the son of Hur. 

SALMONE.— A promontory at the N.E. end of 
Ckete, now Cape Sidero, St. Paul's ship, after reaching 


Cnidus with difficulty, was met by a powerful N W. 
wind, which forced the captain to alter the course. 
Off Salmone (Ac 27’) he decided to work his way west- 
ward under the lee of Crete. A. Souter. 

SALOAS (1 Es 92*)«Elasah,Ezr 10« 

SALOM.— Greek form of Shallum (Bar 1*^). 

SALOME.— 1. The daughter (unnamed in NT) of 
Herodias who danced before Herod and received as a 
reveard the head of John the Baptist (Mt 14®-^^ Mk 
617-29), 2. One of the women who were present at the 
crucifixion (Mk 15<®> and who afterwards visited the 
sepulchre (16^). By companng Mk 15*® and Mt 27“ 
it has been almost certainly concluded that Salome 
-was the wife of Zebedee, who also figures In the 
incident Mt 20*®-*®. The conjecture that Salome was 
the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus has no adequate 
support. W. F. Boyd, 

SALT.— Salt is rightly included by ben-Sira among 
'the chief of all things necessary for the life of man’ 
(Sir 39® RV). The Hebrews of the Southern Kingdom, 
at least, had access to inexhaustible stores of salt both 
in the waters of the Dead Sea, — hence named in OT 
‘the Salt Sea’ (Dt 3^7 etc.) — whence it could easily 
be obtained by evaporation, and in the deposits of the 
Jebel Usdum at its south-western extremity. Ref- 
erences to saltpits or saltpans, or to both, are found in 
Zeph 29. 1 Mac 11®®. One hundred pounds of water 
from the Dead Sea are said to yield 24i lbs. of salt, 
compared with 6 lbs. obtained from the same quantity 
of water from the Atlantic. 

In addition to its daily use as a condiment in the 
preparation of food (cf. Job 6®), and its important 
place in the sacrificial ritual, salt was employed by the 
Hebrews in an even greater variety of ways than it is 
among ourselves. New-born infants, for example, were 
rubbed with salt (Bzk 16*) — a practice in which a 
religious, rather than a hygienic, motive may be detected. 
A grain of salt placed in the hollow of a decayed tooth 
was considered a cure for the universal evil of toothache 
(Mishna, Shabbath^ vl. 6). In other treatises of the 
Mishna we find frequent references to the use of salt for 
salting fish, for pickling olives, vegetables, etc. The 
salting of meat for preservation is referred to in the 
‘Epistle of Jeremy* (Bar 6*®). The modem Jewish 
custom of laying all meat in salt for the purpose of 
more thoroughly draining it of the blood was doubtless 
observed in Bible times. In Palestine, under the 
Seleucids, salt formed a government monopoly (1 Mac 
10*9 11*8), as it did in Egypt under the Ptolemys. 

As regards the presence of salt in the ritual of sacrifice, 
the words of Mk 9** AV, 'every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt; although omitted by RV following the best 
authorities, are nevertheless tme to fact. The legisla- 
tion of the Priests’ Code, at least, expressly ordains: 
‘with all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt* (Lv 2**) — 
a passage which expressly specifies that the cereal or 
vegetable offerings (the ‘meal offerings’ of RV) had to 
be salted as well as the more important and more evident 
animal or flesh sacrifices (cf. Ezk 43**). A special 
‘salt chamber’ is mentioned among the chambers 
adjoining the Priests’ Court in the description of Herod’s 
Temple given in the Mishna. The sacred incense, 
also, had to be ‘seasoned with salt’ (Ex 30*5 rv), as 
was also the case with the shewbread, according to 
the better Gr. text of Lv 247. The original idea in this 
extended ritual use of salt was doubtless this— that just 
as salt was an indispensable accompaniment of man’s 
daily food, so it could not be absent from the ‘food of 
God,’ as the sacrifices are termed in Lv 21*- *7. 

In the developed priestly legislation, however, there 
can be little doubt that the presence of salt had a sym- 
bolical significance. From its use as a preservative, 
reflected in our Lord’s figure, ' Ye are the salt of the 
earth’ (Mt 5W) and as an antidote to decay, it is natural 
that salt should become a symbol of permanence, and 
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eTen of life as opposed to decay and death. ’Salt,* 
it has been said, ‘seems to stand for life in many a 
form of primitive speech and in the world’s symbolism* 
(Trumbull, Covenant of Salt). From this symbolical 
standpoint we probably reach the true explanation of 
the striking expression *a convenant of salt* (Nu 
2 Ch IS-), which denotes a covenant that is inviolable 
and valid in perpetuity. The presence of salt, therefore, 
with every sacrifice may have come to symbolize the 
irrevocable character of J'^’s covenant with Israel (cf. 
G. B. Gray’s Com. on Nu 18^*). 

This seems preferable to the usual explanation which 
connects the expression in question with the well-known 
code of Arab hospitality, by which a traveller in the desert, 
and even an enemy, if he has once partaken of an Arab|s 
hospitality, has a right to his host’s protection; since this 
‘ordinance of salt ’ as it is termed, is valid only for a hmted 

g eriod (see Jaussen. Coutumea dea Arabea il908]« 87 f.). 

In the other hand, the obligations which the partaldng of 
one’s hospit^ty imposes on a guest are emphasized in the 
words of Bzr ‘because we eat the salt of the palace’ 
(RV). 

In marked contrast to the above-mentioned em- 
ployment of salt as a symbol of life, stands its parallel 
occurrence as a symbol of barrenness, desolation, or 
death (Dt 29** and elsewhere). By this aspect of the 
symbolism of salt it has been usual to explain the treat- 
ment meted out by Abimelech to the city of Shechem 
in the early narrative, Jg 9^; ‘ He beat down the city 
and sowed it with salt.' It is more in harmony, however, 
with the fundamental conception of the ban (see Ban) 
to regard the strewing of the site of the city with salt 
as symbolizing its complete dedication to (see the 
parsilels adduced in EBi iv. col. 4249 f.). 

A- R. S. Kennedy. 

SALT, CITY OF.— A city of Judah (Jos 15«- «*). 
It may be inferred to have occupied some position on 
the western shore of the Dead Sea, between Bn-gedi 
and Khashm Usdum (the salt mountain). 

SALT SEA.— See Dead Sea. 

SALT, VALLEY OF.— The scene of memorable 
victories of David over the Edomites (2 S 8**, 1 Ch 18^*), 
and, at a later period, of Amaziah over the same enemies 
(2 K 14^ 2 Ch 25“). It may be identified with the 
plain extending from the southern end of the Dead Sea 
to the foot of the cliffs which cross the valley from 
side to side and form the southern margin of the Ghor. 
SALTWORT (Job 30* RV).— See Mallows. 
SALU.— The father of Zimri (Nu 25“, 1 Mac 2«). 
SALDH (1 Es 5*8)»ShaRum, Ezr 2**; called Sal- 
Iwnus, 1 Es 9«. 

SALXJTATIOK (or greeting) is a serious matter in the 
East; some knowledge of immemorial practice is neces- 
sary in dealing with Orientals. The subject salutes 
his king by prostration; the humble his superior by 
touching the ground with his hand, and then his lips 
and brow. The young salutes the aged, the rider the 
footman, etc. In crowded streets only men of age, 
rank, and dignity need be saluted (Mt 23^ etc.). Common 
fdrms of salutation are, ‘Peace be upon you’; response, 
‘And upon you’: ‘May your day be happy*; response, 
‘May your day be happy and blessed’: and, in the 
highway, ‘Blessed be he that cometh* (Jg 18“, Mt 10«, 
Lk 24», PS 118**, Mt 21* etc.). Salutations are fre- 
quently prolonged, and repeat^ inquiries after health 
and welfare extremely tedious (1 K 4**, Lk 10*). See 
also Gbsttobs, Kiss. W. Ewing. 

SALVATION, SAVIOUR,—’ Salvation * is the gefieric 
term employed in Scripture to express the idea of any 
gracious d^iverance of Gk>d, but specially of the spiritual 
redemption from sin and its consequences predicted by 
the OT prophets, and realized in the mission and work 
of the Saviour Jesus Christ. 

1, In the OT.— The root meaning of the principal OT 
words for ‘save,’ ‘salvation,’ ‘saviour’ is, to be broad. 


spacious; salvation is enlargement. As illustrations of 
this OT meaning of salvation may be taken the words 
of Moses at the Red Sea, ‘Stand still, and see the salva- 
tion of Jehovah ’ (Ex 14i*) — ‘ He is become my salva- 
tion’ 05*); or the avowal of the psalmist, ‘This poor 
man cried, and Jehovah heard him, and saved him 
out of all his troubles* (Ps 34®). Jehovah is said 
to have given ‘saviours’ to Israel in the time of the 
Judges (Neh 9*7). Victory in battle is ‘salvation’ 
(Ex 14“, 1 S 14*®, Ps 20 etc.). Salvation, or deliverance, 
of this kind is sometimes national, but sometimes also 
individual (cf.. of David, 2 S 22, Ps 18). Such external 
deliverances, however, it is to be observed, are never 
divorced from spiritual conditions. It is the righteous 
or penitent alone who are entitled to look to God for 
His saving help; no others can claim Him as the rock 
of their salvation (Ps cf. 4i). When, therefore, 
the people had turned their backs on Jehovah, and 
abandoned themselves to wickedness, salvation could 
come only through a change of heart, through repentance. 
The chief need was to be saved from the sin itself. 
In the prophets, accordingly, the perspective somewhat 
changes. External blessings, deliverance from enemies, 
return from exile, are still hoped for, but the mam 
stress is laid on a changed heart, forgiveness, restoration 
to God’s favour, righteousness. In the pictures of the 
Messianic age, it is these things that come’ to be dwelt 
on (cf. Jer 31»-»*, Ezk 36“-“, Hos 14 etc.). As the idea 
of salvation becomes more spiritual, it likewise becomes 
more universal; the Gentiles are to share its blessings 
(Is 45“- ** 49*-« 601-1*). 

The teaching of the prophets bore fruit in the age 
preceding the advent of Jesus in deepening ideas of 
the future life, of resurrection and a future perfected 
state of the connexion of prosperity with righteousness — 
though mostly in the sense of outward legal obedience, 
the very error against which the prophets declaimed — 
and in more concrete representations of the Messiah. 
But there never failed a godly kernel, who cherished 
more spiritual hopes, and waited in patience and prayer 
for ‘the consolation of Israel* (Lk 2“). 

2. In the NT. — In the NT the word ‘salvation* 
(jsdtSria, from sOtSr, ’saviour') is sometimes applied 
to temporal benefits, like healings Mt 9® ‘thy 
faith hath made thee whole,’ lit. ‘saved thee*), but 
most generally it is employed as a comprehensive term 
for the spiritual and eternal blessings brought to men 
by the appearance and redeeming work of Jesus Christ. 
The name Jesus was given Him because ‘it is he that 
shall save his people from their sins' (Mtl*i); He is 
distinctively the ‘Saviour’ (Lk 2“); His work on earth 
was ‘to seek and to save that which was lost ’ (Lk 19i®) ; 
His death and resurrection were a means to salvation 
(Ro 5** 1®); He is exalted ‘to be a Prince and a Saviour’ 
to give repentance and remission of sins (Ac 5*i); ‘in 
none other is there salvation’ (4^*). In Apostolic 
usage, therefore, salvation is the all-embracing name 
for the blessings brought by the gospel (cf. ‘the gospel 
of your salvation,’ Eph 1«; ‘the word of this salvation,’ 
Ac 13*®; ‘repentance unto salvation,* 2 Co 7^® etc.). 
To expound fully the contents of this term, accordingly, 
would be to expound the contents of the gospel. Enough 
here to say that it includes deliverance from all sin’s 
evils, and the bestowal of all spiritual blessings in 
Christ (Eph 1»), It begins on earth in forgiveness, 
renewal, the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, enlightenment, 
guidance, strengthening, comfort; and is perfected 
in the blessedness and glory, in which body and soul 
share, of the life everlasting. The fact never to be 
forgotten about it is, that it has J)een obtained at the 
infinite cost of the redeeming death of CJod’s own Son 
(cf. Rev. 5«). For further elucidations, see artt. Atone- 
icENT, Mediator, Redeicption. Jambs Okr. 

SAXAIAS.— 1. (1 Es 1*) » Shemaiah, 2 Ch35®. 2. (1 Es 
8>®> -Shemaiah, Ezr 8“. 3. (1 £s8**) -Sbamaiak, Ezr 8“. 
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SAMARIA. — A city built on a hill purchased by Orari. 
king of Israel, from a certain Shemer, and by him made 
the capital of the Israelite kingdom (1 K 16*<). We 
gather from 1 K 20« that Ben-hadad i., king of Syria, 
successfully attacked it soon afterwards, and had com- 
pelled Omri to grant him favourable trade facilities. 
Ahab here built a Baal temple (1 K 16®2) and a palace 
of ivory (223®). Ben-hadad ii. here besieged Ahab, 
but unsuccessfully, and was obliged to reverse the terms 
his father had exacted from Omn, Jehoram attempted 
a feeble and half-hearted reform, destroying Ahab's 
Baal-pillar, though retainmg the calf-worship (2 K 3*) 
and the oshBrah (13®). The city was again besieged in 
his time by Ben-hadad ii. (2 K 6. 7). After this event 
the history of Samaria is bound up with the troublesome 
internal afifairs of the Northern Kingdom, and we need 
not follow It closely till we reach b.c. 724, when Shal- 
maneser IV. besieged Samaria in punishment for king 
Hoshea’s disaffection. It fell three years later; and 
Sargon, who had meanwhile succeeded Shalmaneser on 
the Assyrian throne, deported its inhabitants, sub- 
stituting a number of people drawn from other places 
(2 K 17). In B,c. 331 it was besieged and conquered by 
Alexander, and in b.c. 120 by John Hyrcanus. Herod 
carried out important building works here, large portions 
of which still remain. He changed the name to Sebasie 
in honour of Augustus. Philip preached here (Ac 8®). 
The city, however, gradually decayed, fading before 
the growing importance of Neapolis (Shechem). The 
Crusaders established a bishopric here. 

Extensive remains of ancient Samaria still exist at 
the mound known as Sebustiyeh (Sebaste), a short distance 
from Nablus. It is one of the largest and most 
important mounds in ancient Palestine. Excavations 
under the auspices of Harvard University were begun in 
1908. K. A. S. Magalisteb. 

SAMARITANS. — ^The descendants of the Cuthites* 
Awites, Sepharvites, and Hamathites, established by 
Sargon in Samaria after he had put an end to the Israelite 
kingdom. They were instructed in a form of the 
Hebrew religion (which they grafted on to their own 
worships) in order to appease the ‘God of the land’ 
(2 K 17“). To these colonists Ashurbanipal made 
considerable additions (Ezr 4®* ®®) . The enmity between 
Jews and Samaritans began to make its appearance 
immediately after the return from the Captivity. The 
Samaritans endeavoured to prevent the re-building of 
Jerusalem (Ezr 4^, Neh 4^), and from time to time 
their subsequent aggressions and insults to the re-founded 
Jewish State are recorded by Josephus. After the 
battle of Issus the Samaritans offered assistance^ to 
Alexander, and were allowed to build a temple on Gerizim, 
where they sacrificed after the manner of the Jews — 
though they were quite ready to repudiate Jewish 
origin, rite, and prejudice whenever occasion arose 
(see Jos. Ant. xii. v. 5). This temple was destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus. The disputes between the Jews 
and the Samantans were at last referred to Rome 
(BJ II. xii. 3-7). Throughout the Gospel history the 
ill-feding is conspicuous: the Samaritans were ‘strangers, 
(Lk 171*), and their admixture of heathen worship seems 
still to have persisted (Jn Vespasian inflicted a 
crushing blow upon them by massacring 11,600 on Mt. 
Genzim. From this and other sufferings later inflicted 
by Zeno and Justinian they never recovered. They still 
persist, to the number of about 150, In Nablus. They 
acknowledge the Pentateuchal legislation only, and 
endeavour to presearve intact the Mosaic rites and 
ordinances. R* A. S. MacaiiIstee* 

SAMATtTS (1 Es 9*«) »Shalliim, Ezr 10®*. 

SAMEOH.— The fifteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 15th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 

SAMEUiIUS (1 Es *** **) ^ShimAai^ Ezr 4* etc. 


SAMEUS (1 Es 9*0 ^Shemaiah, Ezr 10*®. 

SAMGAR-NEBO. — One of the Babylonian princes 
who, at the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
in the 11th year of Zedekiah, came and sat in the middle 
gate (Jer 39®). There has been much discussion con- 
cerning this name, due to the varying forms of the 
Greek version. The most probable explanation is that 
of Schrader, namely, Shurngir^NabUf a name meaning 
‘Be gracious, 0 Nebo.’ As, however, Rab-sarie and 
Rab-mag are titles, the question arises whether Samoar-- 
nebo may not be one also. If so, it may be a corrup- 
tion of sangu Nebo, ‘t,he priest of Nebo,’ — ^an office 
possibly held by Nergal-sharezer, who, if identical with 
king Neriglissar, was closely connected with E-zida, 
the temple of Nebo at Borsippa. His daughter married 
a priest of E-zida in the first year of his reign. 

. T. G. Pinches. 

SAMLAH.— An Edomite king (Gn 36»f* -1 Ch 1®*® ). 

SAMMUS (1 Es 9®») ^Sterna, Neh 8*. 

SAMOS was an important island in the .Egsean Sea off 
the coast of Ionia. It was a centre of luxury, art, and 
sdence. In b.c. 84 it was united to the province of 
Asia, and in b.c. 17 was made a free State by Augustus. 
Tbis it was when St. Paul touched here (Ac 20®*) on his 
way home from his third journey. There were many 
Jewish residents on the island, and it was one of the 
places addressed by the Romans in favour of the Jews 
(1 Mac 15**). A. SouTEB. 

SAMOTHBAOE. — An island S. of Thrace and N.W. 
of Troas, from which place St. Paul had a straight 
run to it (Ac 16®®). The town of the same name was 
on the N. side of the island. The island is mountainous, 
and has a summit nearly a mile above the sea level. 
It owes its name perhaps to its resemblance to Samos 
(wh. see). Samothrace played little part in Greek 
history, but was famous as the seat of the mysterious cult 
of the divinities known as Cabeiri. A. Soixteb. 

SAMPSAMES. — One of the places to which the 
Romans wrote in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 15**)? 
usually identified with Samsun, a seaport tovra on the 
Black Sea. RVm, with Vulg., has Lampsacus. 

SAMSON (LXX and Vulg.; Heb. Shimshbn; probably 
derived from shemesh, ‘sun,’ either as a diminutive, or 
better ‘sun-man’). — ^Mentioned in OT in Jg 13-16, and 
in NT in He 11« 

1. The story need not be recapitulated, but certain 
details require explanation. 13** seems to be the prelude 
to a first exploit, now lost. 14 is not dear as it stands; 
probably ‘his father and his mother’ in vv.** **>• i®* 
are glosses introduced to avoid the appearance of dis- 
obedience. He goes down alone, meets the lion alone, 
returns to his home after his visit to his bride (v.* ‘to 
take her’ being another gloss); then after an interval he 
goes back to celebrate the marriage he has arranged; 
v.®®‘ is particularly absurd as it stands. The ‘thirty 
companions’ of v.®® are the ‘friends of the bridegroom,’ 
chosen on this occasion from the bride’s people (see 
below, § 4); the companion of v.*® is their leader, ‘the 
best man.* The ‘linen garments’ of v.®* are pieces of 
fine linen, costly and luxurious (Pr 31*®, Is 3*»); ‘the 
changes* are gala dresses. The Philistines give up the 
riddle ‘after three days’ Cv.®®), and appeal to the woman 
on the seventh (v.®»; LXX Syr. ‘fourth’); yet she 
weeps for the whole week, imploring Samson to tdl 
her (v.®*). Perhaps the figures of w.®®* ®* are interpola- 
tions, the Philistines giving up at once. ‘Before the 
sun* went down' (v.®*) is ungrammatical in Heb., with 
a rare word for ‘sun’; with best modem edd., read by 
a dight alteration ‘before he went into the bridal- 
chamber’ (cf. 15®). In ch. 16, words, variously repre- 
sented by LXX, have fallen out between v.®* and v.®®; 
the sense is . and beat them up with the pin, I 
shall become weak, So while he was asleep she took 
the seven locks and wove them into the web, and beat 
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them tight with the pin,’ etc. We are to imagine an 
upright loom with a piece of unfinished stuff; Delilah 
weaves the hair into this, and beats it tight with the 
‘pin.’ Samson pulls up the posts of the loom by his 
hair which is fastened to the W'eb. For v. 21 , cf, the 
blinding of captives as showm on Assyr. monuments; 
to be put to the mill was a frequent punishment of 
slaves. Nothing is known of the wnrship of Dagon 
(cf. 1 S 5); the etymology ‘fish-god’ and the con- 
nexion with the Assyr. god 'Dagan* are uncertain. 

2. Origin and nature of the story.— (o) The narrative 
seems to belong entirely to J, the Judiean source of the 
early history of Israel; there are no traces of a double 
source, as in other parts of Judges. It has been but 
slightly revised by the Deuteronomic editor, Ch. 16, 
though an integral part of the original cycle of stories, 
was apparently at one time omitted by the compiler; 
see the repeated note in 15*® 16*‘. Perhaps it gave too 
unfavourable a picture of the hero’s love-affairs. (5) 
Though it is said that Samson ‘judged Israel twenty 
years’ (15*®), and that he should ‘begin to deliver’ his 
nation from the Philistines (13®), there is no hint of his 
ever having held any official position, nor does he appear 
as a leader of his people; on the contrary, he is disowned 
by his neighboursof Judah (15“). Hisexploits have only 
a local significance, and are performed single-handed in 
revenge for his private quarrels. The story evidently 
belongs to the class of popular tales, common to every 
country-side. Every people has its hero of prodigious 
strength, to whom marvellous feats are ascnbed, and it 
becomes a hopeless task to discover the precise historical 
basis of the legends, which in this case are undoubtedly 
of great antiquity, (c) It is not necessary to look for 
a further explanation in the theory of a ‘solar myth.* 
The name ‘Samson,’ and the existence of a ‘Beth- 
shemesh* (‘house of the sun’) near his home, offer 
an obvious temptation to such a theory, but it is entirely 
unnecessary and is now generally abandoned, (d) It is 
more probable that in ch. 15 we find the workings of folk- 
etymology (‘ffitiological mj"th’), Le. stories suggested 
by the fancied meaning of names. Ramaih-Lehi (‘the 
height of Lehi’) is taken to mean ‘the casting away of 
the jawbone’; En^hakkore (‘Partridge spring’), ‘the 
spring of him who called’; and incidents are suggested 
to explain the supposed meanings, (e) The parallels 
with other popular stories, especially the exploits of 
Hercules, are obvious, e.g. the killing of the lion, 
the miraculous satisfying of the hero’s thirst, and his 
ruin at the hand of a woman. For the lion episode, 
cf., further, the stories of Polydamas, David (1 S 17“), 
Benaiah (2 S 23*®); for the sacred hair or lock, cf. 
the story of Nisus. Ovid {Fasti, iv. 681-712) has a 
remarkable parallel to the burning of the com by the 
foxes (or jackals?); at the Gerealia, foxes with lighted 
torches ti^ to their tails were let loose in the Circus; 
he explains the custom as originally due to the act of a 
mischievous boy, who burned his father’s com in the 
same way. The conclusion to be drawn from such 
parallels is not necessarily identity of origin, but the 
similar working of the mind and imagination under 
similar conditions. 

3. Historical value. — Regarded as a picture of early 
conditions and customs, the narrative is of the greatest 
significance. Politically it takes us to the time when 
Dan, perhaps weakened by the departure of its 600 men 
of war (Jg iw acquiesces in the ruleof the Philistines; 
Timnah is in their hands. There is no state of war be- 
tween the two peoples, but free intercourse and even 
intermamage. As already pointed out, Samson is in no 
sense the leader of a revolt against the foreign dominion, 
and his neighbours of Judah show no desire to make his 
private quarrels an excuse for a rising (15“); there is 
no union even between the tribes of the south. None the 
less, his exploits would be secretly welcomed as directed 
against the common foe, and remembering that Jg 17-21 
is an appendix, we see how the narrative paves the way 


for the more defined efforts of Saul and David in 1 Samue 
to shake off the foreign yoke. Socially the story gives 
us a picture of primitive marriage customs. Ch. 14 is the 
clearest OT example of asadika marriage (see Marriage, 
§ 1). We get a good idea of the proceedings, essen- 
^ally the same as in the East to-day The feast lasts 
<or a week, and is marked by lavish eating and drinking, 
songs, riddles, and not very refined merriment. The 
whole story gives us a valuable insight into the life of the 
people; we note the grim rough humour of its hero, so 
entirely natural (ch. 14, the three deceptions of ch. 16, 
16*« RVm). 

4. Behgious significance. — Samson is a popular hero, 
and we shall expect the directly religious interest of the 
story to be subordinate. It appears in the account of 
his birth, perhaps hardly a part of the original cycle, but 
added later to justify his inclusion among the Judges. 
As a child of promise, he is in a peculiar sense a gift 
of God, born to do a special work; an overruling prov- 
idence governs his acts (14< 16*®). The source of his 
strength is supernatural; at times it is represented as 
due to a demonic frenzy, an invasion of the spirit of J^ 
(13*® 14®* “ 15^*), but in 13. 16 it lies in his hair; he is a 
Nazirite of God. The rules for the Nazirite are given 
in Nu 6*; those in Jg 13 are the same, with the general 
prohibition of ‘ unclean ’ food. The essence of the con- 
ception lay in a vow to sacrifice the hair at a sacred 
shrine, the life-long vow being probably a vow to do so 
at stated periods. The hair, like the blood, was regarded 
as a seat of life, and was a common offering not only 
among the Semites, but in all parts of the world. In 
Arabia the vow to leave the locks unshorn was particularly 
connected with wars of revenge (Dt 32<* RVm, Ps 68*0 
As soon as a vow was taken, the life of the votary became 
a continuous act of religion; particularly must the body, 
which nourishes the hair (now the property of the deity), 
be kept clean from all defilement; the taboo of the vine 
and its products is esp. common (cf. Am 2^^- “). In the 
story itself no stress is laid on any such precautions on 
the part of Samson {e.g. in 14* he eats from a carcase), 
and hence no doubt the taboos were transferred to his 
mother (13<). There is unfortunately little basis for 
the religious feeling with which Milton has invested the 
character of Samson. He is a popular hero, and the 
permanent value of the story is to be sought in its ethical 
lessons. It is true, its morality is on a low level ; revenge 
is Samson’s ruling idea, and his relations with women 
have been a stumbling-block to apologists. But once 
we recognize the origin of the story, we shall not feel 
bound to justify or explain away these traits, and the 
lessons stand out clearly. The story emphasizes the 
evils of foreign marriages (14*), of laxity in sexual rela- 
tions, and of toying with temptation. It teaches that 
bodily endowments, no less than spiritual, are a gift from 
God, however different may be our modem conception 
of the way in which they are bestowed, and that their 
retention depends on obedience to His laws. But If 
Samson stands as an example ‘of imi>otence of mind in 
body strong,’ he also stands, in Milton’s magnificent 
conception, as an example of patriotism and heroism in 
death, to all who ‘from his memory inflame their breast 
to matchless valour and adventures high.* 

C. W. Emmet. 

SAMUEL. — The life of Samuel is viewed from widely 
differing standpoints in different sections of the books 
that bear his name. In the oldest narrative, found in 
1 S 9, he appears as a seer from the land of Zuph, to 
whom Saul and his servant, who are seeking the lost 
asses of Kish, Saul’s father, apply for help. Saul had 
hesitated about applying to the man of God, on the 
score of not having a gift tr present, but the servant 
produced the fourth part of a shekel of silver with which 
to compensate the seer, Samud, who had been Divinely 
apprisM of their coming, met them while he was on his 
way to worship at the high place, and after they had 
partaken of his hospitality and passed the night with 
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him, he nominated and anointed Saul as Israel’s coming 
king. He further gave Saul signs by which he should 
know that the promises would be fulfilled, and com- 
mitted him to the Spirit of God. In another narrative 
(chs. 1-3), which differs in point of view rather than in 
trustworthmess, are recited the incidents of Samuel’s 
early life and relations to the kingdom. Hannah, his 
mother, the wife of Elkanah, was barren. During the 
celebration of the yearly feast she vows that if God will 
give her a son she will give him to Jehovah. Samuel is 
therefore the son of answered prayer, and is in due time 
dedicated to the Temple service at Shiloh, where he 
assists Eli, is warned by Jehovah of the coming destruc- 
tion of Eli's house, and receives the call to the prophetic 
office. 

After the death of Eli and the return of the ark from 
the Philist'nes, Samuel becomes ‘judge* of Israel, calls 
the people to repentance at Mizpah, and saves them 
miraculously from the invading Philistines (ch- 7). 
He is succeeded in the judgeship by unworthy sons, 
and Israel, outraged at their smfulness and worthlessness, 
demands a king — a proposition, in the estimation of 
Samuel, tantamount to a rejection of Jehovah, though 
no such suggestion was made when he voluntarily 
appointed Saul. Nevertheless he yields to their wish, 
but describes in sombre colours the oppressions they 
must endure under the monarchy (ch. 8) . Accordingly 
the people are assembled at Mizpah, again accused of 
forsaking Jehovah, and Saul is selected by lot 
Samuel now makes his farewell address (ch. 12), defends 
his administration, warns the people, by references to 
their past history, of the danger of disobeying Jehovah, 
and compels nature to attest his words by a thunder- 
storm in harvest time. 

The insignificant r6le played by Samuel in the first narrative 
cited is very noticeable when compared with the position 
accorded him in that which follows. In the first he is an 
obscure seer, and takes but a minor part in the establishment 
of the kingdom. In the latter he is a commanding and 
dominating figure. He is a judge of the people, adjudica- 
tiugtheiraSairs yearly at Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah. Saul, 
as well as the monarchy, is controlled and directed by him. 

The narrative of Samuel’s prominence is succeeded 
by an account (ch. 13) — ^from a different source — of 
Saul’s attack on the Philistines. The story is interrupted 
at 13®-“ by a complaint that Saul had disobeyed in 
offering sacrifice before the battle, although he had 
waited the required seven days as instructed by Samuel. 
It is difficult to see wherein Saul was guilty. Samuel 
had not appeared according to agreement. The 
Philistines were closing in upon Saul, his army was fast 
melting away, it was necessa^ to give battle, and it would 
have been considered irreligious to inaugurate the battle 
without sacrifice. For this rebellion Samuel informs 
him that his kingdom is forfeit, and that Jehovah has 
chosen another, a man after His own heart, to take his 
place. 

Again Saul is instructed by Samuel (ch. 15) to destroy 
Amalek— men, women, children, and spoil— but he spares 
Agag and the best of the booty. All his excuses are 
rejected, and Samuel now attributes the loss of his 
kingdom to the new disobedience. This narrative 
does not seem conscious that the kingdom was already 
lost to Saul. The king confesses his fault, and after 
repeated persuasion Samuel agrees to honour him before 
his people by worshipping with him. Agag is then 
brought before Samuel, who hews him to pieces before the 
Lord. After this Samud is sent to the home of Jesse 
to select and anoint a successor to Saul. One by one 
the sons of Jesse are rejected, till David, the youngest, 
is brought from the field, and proves to be the choice of 
Jehovah (ch. 16). With this significant act Samuel 
practically disappears. We find an account of his 
keeping a school of the prophets at Ramah, whither David 
flees to escape Saul (19**-«), Later we have a short 
account of his death and burial at Ramah (250. There 
is also a mention of his death in ch. 28, and the story 
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of Saul’s application to the witch of Endor to call up 
Samuel from the dead. J. H. Stbvbnson. 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OP.— 1. Title.— The two Books of 
Samuel are really parts of what was originally one book. 
This is shown not only by the fact that the narrative of 
Book I, is continued without the slightest interruption 
in Book II., and that the style, tone, point of view, and 
purpose are the same throughout, hut also by their 
appearance as one book bearing the simple title 
‘Samuel’ in the oldest known Hebrew MSS. The 
division of the Hebrew text into two hooks was first 
made in print by Daniel Bomberg in his Hebrew Bible 
(2nd ed. 1517). In doing so he was in part following the 
text of the Septuagint and the Vulgate, in which the Books 
of Samuel and Kings are described as the First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Books of Kingdoms (LXX), or Kings 
(Vulgate). The title ‘Samuel,’ less accurately descrip- 
tive of the contents than that of ‘Kmgdoms* or 
‘Kings,’ owes its origin to the prominent place held 
by Samuel in 1 S 1-16. A late Jewish interpretation 
regarded it as declaring Samuel’s authorship of the 
narrative; but this is impossible, in view of the fact that 
the history extends through the reign of David, long after 
the death of Samuel (1 S 250. 

2. Contents. — ^The period covered by the Books of 
Samuel extends from the oirth of Samud to the dose of 
David’s reign, i*.e. approximately from b.c. 1070 to 
B.c. 970. The narrative falls mto three main divisions: — 
I.: Samuel and Saul, 1 S 1-15; 11.: The Rise of David, 

1 S 16-2 S 5»; HI.: David as king of United Israel, 

2 S 5<-24. Division I. is made up of three sections: 

(1) The childhood and youth of Samuel, to the downfall 
of Eli’s house and the captivity of the Ark (IS 1-7^); 

(2) Samuel’s career as Judge, including his defeat of 
the Philistines, his anointing of Saul, and his farewell 
address (1 S 7»-12); (3) Saul’s reign till his rejection 
(IS 13-15). Division 11. likewise includes three sections: 
(1) David at Saul’s Court (1 S 16^2V); (2) David as a 
fugitive outlaw (1 S 21®-2 S 1); (3) David as king in 
Hebron (2 S 2-5»). Division III. forms three more 
sections: (1) establishment of Jerusalem as the religious 
and national capital, and a brief summary of David’s 
reign (2 S 6^-8); (2) supplementary narratives, setting 
forth particularly David’s great sin and subsequent 
troubles (2 S 9-20); (3) a series of appendixes (2 S 21-24). 
1 K 1-2“ really belongs to 2 Sam., since it relates the 
circumstances attending the death of David, and thus 
brings the narrative to its natural close. 

3. Text and Versions. — ^Thetextof Samuel is the worst 
in the OT; only Ezekiel and Hosea can approach it in 
this respect. Many passages are unintelligible on the 
basis of the Massoretic text. The large amount of 
corruption may be due in part to the relatively great 
antiquity of the text, much of the narrative being 
among the oldest writings in the Hebrew Bible; and, 
in part, to the fact that these books were not used in 
the ordinary synagogue services, and so were not so 
carefully transmitted as they otherwise would have been. 
Unfortunately, the oldest existing Hebrew manuscript 
of Samuel dates its origin no farther back than the tenth 
century of our era. With each copying and recopying 
durmg the many preceding centuries fresh opportunity 
for error was afforded; and the wonder is not that there 
are so many errors, but that there are not more. In any 
effort to recover the original text large use must be made 
of the Septuagint, which is based upon a Hebrew text at 
least as old as the 3rd cent, b.c., and has preserved the 
original reading in many cases, while showing traces of 
it in others. The Syriac and Vulgate versions are also 
useful, but to a far less extent. 

4. Purees and Date. — ^The Books of Samuel, like 
almost every other OT wnting, are a compilation from 
various sources, rather than the result of a careful study 
of earlier sources presented in the form of a unified, 
logical, and philosophical statement of facts and oqu* 
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elusions. TTe are here given the sources themselves, 
and are in large part left to draw our own conclusions. 
The composite character of the books is evidenced (1) 
by the existence of differing literary styles within them; 
(2) by the presence of varying and conflicting theological 
standpoints; (3) by the fact that they exhibit radically 
different attitudes tow’ards the founding of the monarchy 
(cf. e.g, 1 S 8*'® and «); and (4) by the appearance 
of two or more narratives of one and the same event. 
In Illustration of this last point we may cite (a) the 
three accounts of Saul’s choice as king given in 1 S 9-11; 
(b) the two accounts of David’s introduction to Saul in 
1 S and 1755ff.; (c) the twofold announcement of 
the fate of Eli’s house in 1 S 2”-» and 3“®-; (d) the 
double rejection of Saul in 1 S IS^-” and IS^-"; (c) 
the two accounts of David’s flight to Achish in 1 S 
and 27^ff-; (/) the two narratives of David sparing Saul’s 
life in 1 S 23^**- and 26^^ — one of the most marked 
examples of a doublet; (g') the differing descriptions of 
the death of Saul given hi 1 S 31 and 2 S 1; (fi) the 
varying traditions of Absalom’s family found in 2 S 
14*®- and 18^*; (i*) the inconsistency of 1 S 7^*'- with 
13-14; and O’) the story that Goliath was slain by 
David in 1 S 17, but by Elhanan in 2 S 21^*. Phenomena 
of this kind are much more easily accounted for on the 
supposition that we are dealing here with the works of 
different hands, than on the hypothesis of a single 
author upon whom alone all the responsibility for the 
contents of the books must be placed. 

This fact of composite origin is granted by all students 
of the Books of Samuel. In the attempt, however, 
to resolve the narrative into its original elements, two 
different schools of analysts have been formed. To 
the one belong such scholars as Budde, Cornill, H. P. 
Smith, Driver, Nowack, Stenning, and Kent; to the 
other, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Ldhr, Kittel, Stade, and 
Kennedy. Budde and his followers find two mam 
sources running through the books and covering practi- 
cally the same ground, though from differing points of 
view. These sources, which Budde hinaself assigns 
to the same school of prophetic writers that produced 
the J and E narratives of the Hexateuch, are supposed 
to have originated from the 9th to the 8th cents, b.c.; 
the J source being the older of the two. These two 
sources were then supplemented and united by editors 
somewhere in the early part of the 7th cent, b.c.; and 
finally the books were given their present form by a 
Deuteronomic editor who revised the existing materials 
and added materials of his own some time in the Exile. 
Budde’s distribution of the materials among the sources 
is as follows [figures within parentheses in J indicate 
later elements; in E they designate the older portions 
of the document]; — 

1 S 91-10^ (108), 109-M*. 13**7*. (Tb.Wa.) Ub-lS (19-21) 22, 
14M«, I4tt l6W-» 18®*“, 18*9-8®, 191* '*-9- ^i*-^**, 20***- 

u-18 i#». 2320L.2420 25®, 27i-28^®, 

28UU311*; 2 S 1 !-*• 11- 9^-21“ 

237bff 24*-*, 

E = 1 S !*••• 2**-», 3*-*o. “-a. 5*-7*), 7*-8a», 

12i-». 15*. (15»-»). 16*-»i, <16«'-), 2S (I®-*®- 
7*-». 

Prb-bxilicEditoks*«1 S 1®, 2®a», 4*®* **»• 

w, gab 92b 9, 10®*- ***»• 11* 9** **-**, 13*9-*, iQi-i* 

27i2f,, igab 7». 18-a 20*-** *9-** 21**-*® 22*- ***>, 23*®**’ 
24*i-»». «, 26*, 28® *»•*«, 30®- *®*>; 2 S 1®, 2**>t 3*»- ®9 g«b! 
u 12, ija*, 1318*. 88», 142S-27, 20*-*, 21*- 8* 23*** 

Exilic Ewtob- 1 S 2**-», 3**-**, 13*, 14**^*; 2 S 2*o*. **, 
541. 7», igi.« Mb. 18; 2 g i 2T. 8. 10-12, 24**. 

Op uncbbtain Origin *18 2*-*9; *2 S 22***-, 23**-. 

This, which we may call the two-source theory because 
of the predominant place of the two main sources, is 
in its general features the prevailing view at the present i 
time. In the assignment of certain passages, however, i 
there is considerable variety of opinion, and in the i 
identification of the two main sources with J and E, 1 
Budde and Cornill are not followed by several adherents 
of the two-fiource view. J 


The analysis presented by the opposing school (Well- 
hausen, Stade, Kennedy, ei al ) differs from the foregoing 
chiefly (a) in denying the unity of the two sources, J 
and E respectively; (6) in refusing to recognize any 
relationship of these sources to J and E; and (c) m 
proposing another chronological assignment of the 
sources. Kennedy, e g., the latest representative of this 
school, resolves Budde’s J into three main elements, 
and dates these three documents from the middle of 
the 10th cent. b.c. Budde’s E likewise falls into three 
fragments under Kennedy’s examination; one of these 
is a life of Samuel dating from about b.c. 630; another 
I and larger portion is from a Deuteronomic writer; 
and a small remainder consists of pre-exilic duplicates 
of some narratives appearing in Budde’s J. 

The precise delimitation of the various sources and 
the exact way in which the Books of Samuel assumed 
their present form must remain for the future to deter- 
mine. The unmistakable fact is that these books 
in their present form are due to the labours of late 
exilic editors who wrought them out of existing docu- 
ments, some of which show Deuteronomic colouring, 
while others come from early pre-exilic times, some- 
where about BC. 900. As compared with the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, or even the Book of Judges, 
Samuel shows far less evidence of editorial additions 
and modifications. The various sources are for the 
most part allowed to tell their stories in their own way. 
There is a total absence of any such theological strait- 
jacket as is found in the editorial framework of the 
Books of Kings. We thus have in the Books of Samuel 
some of the finest examples of the historical writings 
of the Hebrews in the various stages of their develop- 
ment. 

6. Historical value. — In estimating the historical 
value of the Books of Samuel, care must be taken to 
discriminate sharply between the books themselves and 
the sources which constitute them. The books them- 
selves are the product of a long literary history, the 
work of various men living in widely scattered periods. 
They thus form a source-book, rather than a history 
in the modem sense. It is for this reason that they 
are so extremely valuable to the modem historian of 
Israel. For a correct picture of the times of Samuel, 
Saul, and David, it goes without saying that the oldest 
sources are the most trustworthy. Failure to paint 
original scenes and characters with a proper perspective 
increases in direct proportion to the distance of the 
narrator from the things he describes. Hence the 
later elements in these books are primarily of value 
not as sources of information concerning the times of 
the early monarchy, but as reflecting the point of view 
and the background of their writers. The older sources, 
however, coming from a period within a century or 
two of the events they narrate, furnish us with accurate 
information and are among the best historical records 
in the OT. They are especially rich in biographical 
materials. They help us to see Saul and David and 
their contemporaries as they really were. They give 
us glimpses of Samuel as the local seer, known only 
within the narrow limits of his own immediate district; 
of David as the fugitive, the freebooter, the outlaw, 
the idol of his men, the devoted servant of Jehovah, 
and yet capable of the most dastardly deeds; of Saul 
as the brave warrior, the patriot, the religious enthusiast, 
the moody chieftain of his dan. These men, with Joab, 
Absalom, and others, live and move before our eyes. 

A still further service of the Books of Samuel is in 
the light they throw upon the development of religious 
practices and ideas in Israel. Kennedy rightly says: 
’The study of this book has contributed more than 
anything else to the more accurate views of the historical 
development of religious thought in OT times, which 
are charactenstic of the present day.’ The books 
represent from first to last a period of about five 
hundred years, during which time the rdigion of Israel 
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was advancing by leaps and bounds under the leader- 
ship of the prophets. They contain, therefore, the 
record of this progress Instances of this may be 
seen m the wide difference between the attitude towards 
foreign gods ascribed to David m 1 S 26^® (an early 
source), and that appearing in 1221 (a late source), 
in the primitive conception of revelation presented m 
the story of Samuel's call (3^^ ); in the narratives 
dealing with the origin of prophecy (9"ff ), and the sons 
of the prophets (e.p. lOs^ ); in the use of the teraphiih 
(19i3£f) and the ephod (23«-w); and in the advanced 
conception of God appearing in such passages as 2 S 7“ 
The Books of Samuel are thus invaluable to the historian 
of Israel’s religious, social, and political life. 

6. Ptirpose. — But the purpose of these books is not 
to serve as a bare, cold record of events and their 
causes; such matters are of only secondary import- 
ance; they are but means to an end. Their great 
purpose is to teach religion; they give sermons, 
not annals; they are prophecy, not history. In the 
Hebrew canon they occupy a place alongside of the 
prophetic books, and the entire division to which they 
belong is entitled ‘the Prophets.* Just as Amos and 
Isaiah deal with the facts of the present, interpreting 
them as expressions of Jehovah’s will and using them 
to drive home moral and spiritual truth to the hearts 
and consciences of their h^S'i'ers, so these writers have 
dealt with the facts of the past. What they have 
given us, then, is history seen through the eyes of prophets. 
The horizon of the prophets, however, was filled with 
religion; they themselves were nothmg if not religious; 
their whole being throbbed with the energy of religion. 
Consequently it is not surprising that everything in 
the narratives is presented from the point of view of 
religion, and in such a way as to count most for the 
furtherance of religious ideals. This is not saying that 
<,hese writers consciously and deliberately changed the 
course of events, or shifted the emphasis from one 
point to another in order to accomplish their purpose; 
but rather that they wrote thmgs as they themselves 
conceived of them, and that, being prophets, they could 
conceive of Israel’s history m no other way than as 
through and through religious, as the embodiment of 
Jehovah’s revelation of Himself and His will to His 
people. This is the prophets* philosophy of history, 
and as such must commend itself to the mind and 
conscience of the Christian Church. J. M. P. Smith. 

SANAAS (1 Es 5»).— See Senaah. 

SAKABASSAE, SAKABASSABtJS.— Yariantsin 1 Es 
212 618- ^ of the name Sheshbazzar (wh. see). 

SABASIB.— A family that returned with Zerub. 
(1 Es 6**; Ezr 2” omits). 

SAKBALLAT (Assyr. Sitir^hallU Sin, save the life’). 
— The most inveterate of the opponents of Nehemiah. 
He was a native of Beth-horon, and apparently belonged 
to an old Bab. family holding office under the Persian 
government. When Nehemiah came to Jerusalem to 
repair the walls, he, with his allies (Tobiah the Am- 
monite ard Geshem the Arabian), met him with derision ; 
and after the work was well under way he stirred up 
the garrison of Samaria and planned an attack against 
the builders. This was prevented by the watchfulness 
of Nehemiah and the workmen. Several devices aimed 
against the life of Nehemiah were also thwarted by the 
sagacity of the latter. On Nehemiah’s second visit 
he banished from Jerusalem Manasseh (a son-in-law of 
Sanballat, and grandson of Eliashib), who founded the 
Samaritan sect. See Neh 4^* 6. 13**. 

J. P. McCuedy. 

SANOnnOATION, SAKOTIPY.— 

‘Sanctify’ (Latin, from the Yulgate) —the native Eng 
‘hallow’ (i.e, make, count, keep holy), the latter word 
being in use somewhat the loftier EV employs ‘hallow’ 
35 times in OT and twice in NT (Mt 6®**Lk 11^, ‘sanctify’ 
t^ce as often in OT and 25 times in NT— for identical 
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Hebrew and Greek terms For the meaning of the root 
word ‘holy,’ see art. Holiness. The norm ‘sanctifica- 
tion’ — denoting first the aat or process of making holy 
(hallowing), then the resultant state (hallowedness) — 
appears m 5 NT passages in the AV. giving way to ‘holi- 
nesb* m others (Ro 6^“* 1 Th 1 Ti 2‘^ He 12^*) 

though the Greek noun is the same, where RV makes the 
needed correction; everywhere, except m 1 P 1*, the state 
rather than the process is implied. To Paul belong S out 
of the 10 examples of the noun, and 11 out of the 28 
examples of the verb in NT (including Ac 20^ and 26^*); 
7 of the latter are found in Hebrews. AV employs the 
synonymous ‘consecrate* for 'sanctify 'in 7 OT passages, 
which the RV emends in three instances, leaving ‘conse- 
crate’ for the regular Hebrew verb in 2 Ch 26^® 29®® 31®, 
Ezr 3®; the ‘consecrate’ of He 7®* and of lO®® is corrected 
by the RV to ‘perfect* and ‘dedicate* respectively. 

1. In the Israelite, as in other ancient religions, that 
IS ‘holy’ which is set apart for Divine use, so that the 
‘sanctified’ is the opposite of the ‘common,’ secular, 
profane. Is 65®®- 661 ’ illustrate the application of this 
term in heathenism. With this broad signification it 
is applicable to whatever is devoted to the public service 
of y: to persons — priests, Nazirites, etc.; to sacrifices; 
to vessels, garments, buildings, days (especially the 
Sabbath). In Is 13®, J1 3®, Jer 64 (see RVm), even a 
‘war’ IS ‘sanctified* and the warnors are J*”s ‘sanctified 
ones,’ when it is put imder J"’s auspices (cf. the Moham- 
medan Yihad or Holy War); accordingly, in Nu 2D* 
we hear of a ‘ book of the wars of J", ’ The numerous 
Levitical and other kindred uses of the verb bear this 
formal sense. But as ‘holy* came to designate the 
specific character of J*' — ‘the Holy One of Israel’ (see 
Is. passim) — in distinction from heathen gods, ‘ sanctify’ 
acquired a corresponding ethical connotation; holiness 
came to imply a character (actual or ideal) in the holy 
people, accordant with its status. For Israel, being J**’s 
servant, is ‘brought near’ to Him (Ex 19^-, Dt 4^ 
Jer 2® Ps 65* 732«- 148i*; contrast Ex 19^®-®*, Jer 
2«, Hos 91 etc.), and such proximity necessitates con- 
geniality — that congruity of nature whereof circum- 
cision and the ceremomal deansmgs were symbolical 
(Ps 16. 24®-®; cf. Is !*• Wf- 3® 6®-«, Jer 4®-*, Hab 1“'. 
Ezk 36«-®*, Ps 61 etc.). The refrain I am Jehovah re- 
sounds through the Iaw of Holiness in Lv 17-26; this 
code blends the ritual and the moral in the holiness it 
demands from Israel, which is the corollary of J*"s own 
holiness. Such is the OT doctrine of sanctification. The 
prophets, it is said, taught an ethical monotheism— which 
is to say, in effect, they ethidzed holiness. The sanctifi- 
cation binding Israel to y was, in a sense, reciprocal; 
‘Ye shall not profane my holy name (cf. Ex 20’, Lv 
1012 22 ®, Am 2^ Mai 1“^ ); but I wUl be hallowed among 
the children of Israel: I am J", which hatlow you" (Lv 
22®®); ‘to sanctify’ y or His ‘name* is to recognize 
and act towards Him as holy, to ‘ make him holy ’ in one’s 
thoughts and attitude (see Is 8“; cf. 1 P 3*). This 
expression is characteristic of Isaiah (5^® 29®®) and 
Ezekiel (20*1 28®»- ®® 36®» 38“ 39®D. who regard y as 
‘sanctified’ when His awe-awakening judgments bring 
men to acknowledge His Deity and character; in this 
connexion ‘sanctify’ is paralld to ‘magnify,’ ‘glorify,* 
‘exalt,’ as in Ezk 36®* 38®*. J** is even said to ‘sanctify 
himself,’ or His ‘great name,* when He vindicates 
His holiness and ‘makes* Himself ‘known in the sight 
of many nations’ for what in truth He is. 

2. In the NT we must distinguish the usage of our 
Lord, of the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
of the Apostle Paul. 

(1) Adopting the language of Lv 22®® and of the 
prophets, Jesus bids the disciples pray, ‘ Our Father . . . 
hallowed be thy name ... on earth’ (Mt 6®^- li*) — 

the unique example of such use of ‘sanctify’ in the NT, 
apart from the citation in 1 P 3“; elsewhere ‘glorify 
thy name’ (Jn 12®« etc.). To bring about this ‘hal- 
lowing’ is the very work of Jesus, who for this end 
‘makes known’ the Father’s ‘name* (Jn 1“- “ 14»'» 
17«- , Mt liw; cf. Jn 17* 2 Co 4®, also Jer 9***- 3X»*). 
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In (fl) Jn 10“ and (i») our Ix>rd makes Himself 

the object of the verb, — in the second instance the 
subject also (a) The Father ‘consecrated* Him for 
His world-mission (a pre-incarnate destination, see H*, 
1 Jn 4® cf. Jer 1*); (ft) at the Last Hupper the Son 
endorses that consecration in view of its dread issue, and 
proposes to share it with His disciples, as He dedicates 
Himself to the sacrifice of the cross. Thus in the Person 
of Jesus Christ sanctification assumes a new and very 
definite character; as Christian holiness, general consecra- 
tion to the service of God becomes a specific consecration 
to the mission of redemption. In Mt Jesus speaks 
ad hominem, appealing to the axiom that * the holy place * 
sanctifies whatever is devoted to it. 

(2) The Epistle to the Hebrews builds upon the OT 

conception of holiness. Its doctrine of sanctification 
is found in 2“ Being 

‘the captain of salvation’ and ‘high priest’ of mankind, 
it IS the office of Jesus to ‘sanctify’ His brethren, t.e. 
to consecrate them to God’s service, for which as sinners 
they have been disabled (5^ 10“). This He effects 
God-ward by ‘making propitiation for’ their ‘sins* 
(2i0f and man-ward by ‘cleansing their conscience' 
with the virtue of ‘his blood’ — by removing the sense 
of personal guilt before God — even as the animal sacri- 
fices ‘sanctified’ the Israelites ‘unto the cleanness of 
the flesh’ and made their ritual worship possible. 
The chasm which sin has opened between man and 
God was bridged by the mediation of Jesus Christ; no 
longer is he kept aloof from the Divine presence, but 
is bidden to ‘come with boldness unto the throne of 
grace* (4“ 10^®***). ‘Once for all’ this access has 
been secured, this qualification bestowed on ‘ the people’ 
whom ‘Jesus sanctified by means of his own blood’ 
(13^*): ‘we have been sanctified' according to ‘the 
will of God,’ which Jesus embraced and whose demands 
He met on our behalf with perfect loyalty, in ‘the 
offering of his body’ By that ‘one offering 

he has perfected for ever them that are sanctified’— 
He has assured, for all who will accept it, till the world’s 
end, a full qualification for fellowship with God (10^<). 
Hebrews supplies the link between the ‘I sanctify 
myself* of Jesus, and ‘that they also may be sanctified 
in truth * (Jn 17i®) , With the writer of Heb., ‘ cleansing’ 
and ‘sanctification’ define, on the negative and positive 
sides, all that St. Paul means by ‘justification’ and 
‘sanctification ’; only, the second term is here made more 
prominent and wider in meaning than with the Apostle. 
St. Paul sees the sinner confronted by the Law of God, 
guilty and impotent; his fellow-teacher sees him stand- 
ing outside the temple of God, defiled and banned. 
Sanctification means, for the former, engagement to God’s 
service (Ro 6**-**); for the latter, empowerment for 
God’s worship. That this grace imports, however, in 
Hebrews more than a status once conferred, is evident 
from 12^<; it is a state to be increasingly realized, an 
ideal to pursued to the end. 

(3) St. Paul addresses his readers constantly as * saints * 
(see art. Holiness); once as ‘sanctified in Christ Jesus’ 
(1 Co 1®), — a phrase synonymous with ‘called saints,’ 
i.e. made holy by God’s call which they obeyed, when He 
summoned them into His Kingdom (cf. vv.®- 

1 Th V 2'*). The former expression points to the com- 
pleted act of God by which they have become His saints 
(cf. 1 Co 6“, Ac 20« 2618). That sanctity, with St. Paul, 
is a term of relationship, not primarily of character, 
is evident from 1 C!o where ‘the unbelieving husband ’ 
or ‘wife’ is said to ‘have been sanctified in ’ the Christian 
wedded partner, so that their offspring are ‘holy’: the 
person of the unbeliever, under the marriage-bond, 
is hcfly in the believer's eyes, as indeed every possession 
and instrument of life must be (see 1 Ti 4* «). In the 
case of the believer himself, who ‘in Christ Jesus’ 
is brought into immediate personal contact with God 
(Ool 38), destination and use imply moral condition—' the 
vessels of the Lord* must be ‘dean’ and 'made ready 
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for every good work’ (2 Ti 2^®*“; cf. 1 above, touching 
the OT Law of Holiness); so that, while ‘sanctity’ does 
not denote character, it normally connotes this, all virtue 
comes under the category of that which ‘ becometh saints ’ 
or ‘is fit in the Lord’ (Eph Col 3^® etc.). Accord- 
ingly, in 1 Th 4<- ’ ‘sanctification ’ is opposed specifically 
to * lust ’ and sexual * uncleanness’— by contrast, probably, 
with the pagan ‘consecration’ to impure deities, as in 
the case of the hieroduloi of Corinth tcf. 1 Co 6 * 8 - 20 ). 

Sanctification completes justification (wh. see); to- 
gether, these constitute the present work of salvation, 
the re-mstatement of the sinful man before his Maker, 
his mstatement into the Christian standing and con- 
dition (see I Co 6**, and the connexion between chs. 
5 and 6 of Ro.). In principle the former depends on the 
latter, in experience they are concomitant (Ro 6®^ ®®). 
They are alike acts of God, dealing with men in His 
grace through Christ (Ro 8®® 1 Th 5®*^ , Jn 17*^; 

cf. Lv 22®®* ). The ‘anointing’ and ‘sealing’ of 2 Co 1®** , 
while referring formally to baptism, substantially describe 
sanctification, since God consecrates the believer for His 
use and marks him in baptism with His ‘ broad arrow.’ 

As the writer of Hebrews shows in his own way — see 
(2) above — Christ is the mediator of sanctification no 
less than of justification. He ‘bought’ men with the 
‘price’ of His blood— the bodily ‘limbs’ along with the 
inner self — so that we are no longer ‘our own’ and 
may not ‘live for ourselves,’ but are, from the hour we 
know this, men ‘living for God in Christ Jesus’; and 
Christ ‘presents’ His redeemed ‘to God as holy’ and 
makes them God’s ‘sure possession,’ destined ‘for the 
praise of His glory’ (1 Go 6i9f , Ro 12*, Col 1®®, 
Eph 1*®, 1 P 2®, Rev 1« etc.). Once, in relation to the 
Church His bride, Christ is Himself called the ‘sanctifier’ 
(Eph 528 ; cf. He 13*®). Being our Head and Repre- 
sentative before God, dedicating ‘all his own’ (Jn 17*®) 
to the Father m the offering of Calvary, Jesus virtually 
accomplished the sanctification of His people, with 
their justification, once for all (1 Co 1®®): Paul’s saying, 
T have been crucified with Christ’ (Gal 2®® 6*<), implies 
that he has been, by anticipation, included in the 
perfect sacrifice; he thus unfolds the implicit doctrine 
of Jn 17®' and *’**9 (see (1) above; cf. He 10*0- 

Collectively, believers were sanctified in the self-devo- 
tion of their redeeming Lord; individually, they are 
sanctified when they accept the Redeemer’s sacrifice and 
personally endorse His action. From the latter point of 
view, sanctification is the man's own deed: he ‘presents 
himself to God as alive from the dead’ (Ro 6*® *8); 
but the sinner is never, as in OT phrase, said to ‘sanctify 
himself,’ — though 1 Ti 4®-® approaches this mode of 
statement. The Holy Spirit is, with much emphasis, 
identified with the work of sanctification; Christian 
believers are ‘sanctified in the Holy Spirit’ (Ro 15*®, 
1 Co 6**; also 1 Th 4»'-, Eph 4®®; cf. 1 P 1® etc.). To 
receive ‘ the gift of the Spirit ’ and to be sanctified are the 
same thing; when God takes possession of the believer, his 
‘body’ becomes a ‘temple of the Holy Ghost* (1 Co 6*®) 
— then he is a holy man; and to possess ‘the Spirit ’ is, m 
effect, to have * Christ dwelling in the heart * (Eph 3*®-*»). 
This twofold identity (‘sanctified’* ‘in the Spirit 
‘joined unto the Lord’) holds alike of the Church and of 
the individual Christian (1 Co 3*®'*, Eph 2®*' ; cf. 1 P 2®). 
Faith conditions this experience (Ac 26*8, Eph 1*®'*) . Like 
the author of Hebrews, Paul recognizes a progressive 
holiness based upon the fundamental sanctification of 
the believer, the former being the growing and finally 
complete realization of the latter. Holiness is the 
starting-point, perfect holiness the goal of the Christian 
course — the progress ‘is a growth in holiness rather 
than to holiness’ (Bartlet). Hence in Ro 6**-®® the aim 
of one’s ‘service to God’ and ‘righteousness’ is found 
in ‘sanctification’; and in 1 Th 5®®' the Apostle prays 
that God will ‘sanctify to full completeness’ his readers, 
who are still lacking in many respects (3*®), so that 
their ‘spirit, soul, and body in full integrity may be 
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preserved/ and thus found ‘blameless in holiness before 
God at the coming of our Lord Jesus’ (3*3). This 
supplication touches the ideal life in Christ; but it is 
an ideal to the present Christian state, and is not to be 
relegated to the visionary or the celestial: ‘ Faithful is 
he who calleth you, who also will do it’ (1 Th 5^). 

St. John does not employ m his Epistles either 
‘sanctify’ or ‘sanctification,’ but their whole sub- 
stance IS there. 1 Jn and 2*^- recall the teaching 
of Hebrews in speakmg of ‘the propitiation* made 
by our ‘Advocate,* whose ‘blood cleanses from all sin' 
and thus brings the sinner into ‘fellowship with the 
Father.’ Paul’s doctrine of holiness is resumed in such 
passages as S*®*- 5®* 20^ setting forth union with 

Christ through the mdwelling Spirit as the spring of a 
new, eternal life for the man, in the strength of which 
God’s commandments are kept in love, sin and fear are 
cast out, and the world is overcome. G. G. Findlay. 

SAKCTXTARY.— See High Place; Tabernacle, 11(6); 
Temple. 

SAND. — Minute particles of silex, mica, felspar, etc,, 
easily rolled before the wind; hence, probably, its 
Heb. name, cJiSl. It lies in great stretches along the 
Palestinian and Egyptian sea-board — an apt symbol of 
the incalculably vast or numerous (Gn 22*7 41«, Jer 3322 
etc.) . For ‘ sand,’ in Job 29*3, should probably read, 
with RVm, ‘phoenix.’ However compact and firm, 
sand at once becomes soft at the touch of water (Mt 7^ 
etc.). W. Ewing. 

SAKDAIi. — See Dress, 6. 

SAKD FLIES.— See Lice. 

SARD LIZARD. — See Lizard. 

SANHEDEDT. — The Gr. word synedrion (EV council) 
became so familiar to the Jews that they adopted it in 
the formof iSanTiedrin, which occurs very frequently both 
in Josephus and in the Talmud. 

1. According to Rabbinical tradition, the Sanhedrin 
was originally created by Moses in obedience to Divine 
command (cf. Nu 11*«), and it is taught that this assembly 
existed, and exercised judicial functions, throughout the 
whole period of Biblical history right up to Talmudic 
times. That this cannot have been the case is seen 
already hi the fact that, according to Biblical authority 
itself, king Jehoshaphat is mentioned as having instituted 
the supreme court at Jerusalem (2 Ch 19®); but that 
this court cannot have been identical with the Sanhedrin 
of later times is dear from the fact that, whereas the 
latter had governing powers as well as j'udicial functions, 
the former was a court of justice and nothing else. It 
IS possible that the * elders* mentioned in the Book 
of Ezra (5®* * 6^- ** 10®) and ‘rulers’ in the Book of 
Nehemiah (2** 4® (**)• *® t*®) 5^ 7®) constituted a body 
which to some extent corresponded to the Sanhedrin 
properly so called. But seeing that the Sanhedrin is 
often referred to as a Geroima {i,e. an aristocratic, as 
distinct from a democratic, body), and that as such it is 
not mentioned before the time of Antiochus the Great 
(B.c. 223-187), it is reasonably certain that, in its more 
developed form at all events, it did not exist before the 
Greek period. The Sanhedrin is referred to under the 
name Gerottsia (EV senate) in 2 Mac 1*° 4^, Jth 4* 11** 
15® and elsewhere in the Apocr,, in Ac 5**, and frequently 
in Josephus, e,ff. ArU, xv. viii. 41. 

The Sanhedrin was conceived of mainly as a court of 
justice, the equivalent Heb. term being Beth Din, and it 
is in this sense that it is usually referred to in the NT 
(see, e.g., Mt 5» 26®», Mk 15*, Lk 22«, Jn 11*^, Ac 4*® 
5** 6*2 22®® etc.). Sometimes in the NT the terms 
JPreslyterion and Gerousia are used in reference to the 
Sanhedrin (Ac 5** 22®). A member of this court was 
called a IxmleuJtee (‘councillor’). Joseph of Arimathaea 
was one (Mk 15« Lk 23®®). The Sanhedrin was 
abolished after the destruction of Jerusalem (a,d. 70). 

2. As regards the composttum of the Sanhedrin, the 
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hereditary high priest stood at the head of it, and in its 
fundamental character it formed a sacerdotal aristocracy, 
and represented the nobility, i.e. predominantly the 
Sadducaean interest; but under Herod, who favoured 
the Pharisaic party in his desire to restrict the power 
and influence of the old nobility, the Sadducjean element 
in the Sanhedrin became less prominent, while that of 
the Pharisees mcreased. So that during the Roman 
period the Sanhedrin contained representatives of two 
opposed parties, the priestly nobility with its Sadducsean 
sympathies, and the learned Pharisees. According to 
the Mishna, the Sanhedrin consisted of seventy-one 
members {Sanhed. 1. 6); when a vacancy occurred the 
members co-opted some one ‘from the congregation’ 
to fill the place {Sanhed. iv. 4), and he was admitted 
by the ceremony of the laying on of hands. 

3. The extent of the Sanhedrin's jurisdiction varied at 
different times in its history; while, in a certain sense. 
It exercised civil jurisdiction over all Jewish communities, 
wherever they existed, during the time of Christ this 
was restricted to Judaea proper; it was for this reason 
that it had no judicial authority over Him so long as 
He remained in Galilee Its orders were, however, very 
soon after the time of Christ, regarded as binding by 
orthodox Jews all over the world. Thus we see that it 
could issue warrants for the apprehension of Christians 
in Damascus to the synago^e there (Ac 9® 22® 26*2); 
but the extent to which Jewish communities outside of 
JudsBa were willing to submit to such orders depended 
entirely on how far they were favourably disposed 
towards the central authority; it was only within the 
limits of Judsea proper that real authority could be 
exercised by the Sanhedrin. It was thus the supreme 
native court, as contrasted with the foreign authonty 
of Rome; to it belonged all such judicial matters as the 
local provincial courts were incompetent to deal with, or 
as the Roman procurator did not attend to himself. 
Above all, it was the final court of appeal for questions 
connected with the Mosaic Law; its decision having once 
been given, the judges of the lower courts were, on pain of 
death, bound to acquiesce in it. The NT offers some 
interesting examples of the kind of matters that were 
brought before it: Christ appeared before it on a charge 
of blasphemy (Mt 26®^ Jn 19^), Peter and John were 
accused before it of being false prophets and deceivers 
of the people (Ac 4®^'), Stephen was condemned by it 
because of blasphemy (Ac 7®’- ®®), and Paul was charged 
with transgression of the Mosaic law (Ac 22®®). It 
had independent authority and right to arrest people 
by its own officers (Mt 26*^ Mk 14*®, Ac 4® 5*^* *®); 
it had also the power of finally disposing, on its own 
authonty, of such cases as did not involve sentence of 
death (Ac 4®-®® 52*-*®). It was only in cases when the 
sentence of death was pronounced that the latter had 
to be ratified by the Roman authorities (Jn 18®*); the 
case of the stoning of Stephen must be regarded as an 
instance of mob-justice. 

While the Sanhedrin could not hold a court of supreme 
jurisdiction in the absence, or, at all events, without 
the consent, of the Roman procurator, it enjoyed, 
nevertheless, wide powers within the sphere of its ex- 
tensive jurisdiction. At the same time, it had some- 
times to subnfit to the painful experience of realizing its 
dependent position in face of the Roman power, even in 
matters which might be re^rded as peculiarly within 
the scope of its own jurisdiction; for the Roman 
authorities could at any time take the initiative them- 
selves, and proceed independently of the Jewish court, 
as the NT testifies, e.p. in the case of Paul’s arrest (see 
also Ac 23*®- *« *«). 

4. The Sanhedrin met in the Temple, in what was 
called the LishkaOi ha-Gazith (the ‘ Hall of hewn-stones’) 
as a general rule, though an exception is recorded in 
Mt 26®*-, Mk 14®*® . The members sat in a semicircle 
in order to be able to see each other; in front stood decks 
of the court, and behind these, three rows of the disciples 
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of the 'learned men.* The prisoner had always to be 
dressed in mourning. When any one had spoken once in 
favour of the accused, he could not afterwards speak 
against him. In case of acquittal the deci-sion might be 
announced the same day, but a sentence of condemnation 
was always pronounced on the day following, or later; 
in the former a simple majority sufficed, in the latter a 
majority of two-thirds was required. 

W. 0. E. Oesterley 

SAITSANKAH. — An unidentified town in the Negeb 
(RV ‘the South’) allotted to Judah (Jos 

SAPH. — One of four Philistine champions slain by 
David’s heroes (2 S 21^*, 1 Ch 20* [Sippai]). 

SAPHAT (1 Es 5®*). — His ‘sons’ returned with Zerub. 
[Ezr. and Neh. omit]. 2. 1 Es59=Shephatiah, Ezr 2*. 

SAPHATIAS (1 Es 8®*) = Shephatiah, Ezr 8®; called 
Saphat in 5K 

SAPHUTHI (1 Es 5»)*Shepliatiali, Ezr 2”. 

SAPPHIRA. — See Ananias, No. 1- 

SAPPHIRE. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

SARABIAS (1 Es 9*8)«SlierebiaJi, Neh 8?. 

SABAH or SARAl. — 1. ‘Sarai’ is the form used 
previous to Gn 17^®, and ‘Sarah’ afterwards, in har- 
mony with the change of name there narrated (by P). 
It is probable that there is no real significance in the 
change, -at being an old feminine ending found in 
Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, while -ah is the common 
feminine ending. Sarah means ‘princess.’ The oc- 
currence of the name Sa-ra-a-a in an Assyrian letter 
(K 1274) adds no definite information. Sarah was 
the wife of Abraham, and also his half-sister (Gn 12*- 
20^9); her parentage is not given further. She was 
taken as wife by the king of Egypt and also by Abim- 
elech king of Gerar, and afterwards restored to Abraham 
(1210-30 20). The former incident is in J, the latter 
in E; they may be different versions of the same story. 
The statement that she was at least 65 years old at 
this time (Gn 12*, cf. 171^) seems inconsistent with 
these incidents, and especially with the statement con- 
cerning her beauty (12“). It is to be remembered, 
however, that the dates belong to P. Sarah was long 
barren, but finally Isaac was bom after supernatural 
intervention, when she was 90 years old (2P-7 [P]). 
Through j’ealousy Sarah illtreated Hagar, her hand- 
maid, the concubine of Abraham, and finally drove 
her away with her son Ishmael (16, 21®-®^). The 
incident is in harmony with the regulations of the 
Babylonian Code of Hammurabi (§§ 144-147). Sarah 
died at the age of 127 (P), and was buried in the cave 
of Machpelah (Gn 23). In the NT she is mentioned 
m Ro 4W 9*, He ll^i, 1 P 3«, Gal 

2. Sarah, daughter of Raguel and wife of Tobias 
(To and elsewhere). George R. Berry, 

SABAIAS. — See Seraiah, 2. 

SARAirgi. (B,V Asaramel). — An expression, ‘in 
Asaramd,* in 1 Mac 14*® in the inscription upon the 
memorial pillar of Simon Maccabeus, A place-name 
is indicated by the Greek text. This reading, however, 
is unsuitable, and it is best to assume, as has been 
proposed, that there was originally written a Heb. title 
of Simon, additional to ‘the high-priest,* meaning 
‘prince of the people of God* (Sar-am-U), See, for 
other explanations, ExpT Aug. 1900, p. 523 ff. 

J, F. McCurdy, 

aABAPH.— A descendant of Shelah (1 Ch 4»). 

SABOHXDOKTTS (To l^^' )»£sarhaddon (wh. see). 

SARDIS was the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Xiydia on the western coast of Asia Minor, and in the 
6th cent. b.c. one of the most powerful cities of the 
world* It stood on one of the sdluvial hills between 
Mount Tmolus and the sea, about 1500 feet above and 
south of the great plain of the river Hermus, and was 
inaecessibleexcept byaneckof landonthesouth. The 
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date of its foundation must be about b c. 1200, and the 
situation was ideal for an early fortified capital of a 
kingdom. As time advanced, extension was necessary, 
and a lower city was built on the west and north sides 
of the onginal city, near the little river Pactolus, and 
probably also on the east side. The older city now acted 
as acropolis, or citadel, for the later. This rich Oriental 
city, whose wealth depended on well-cultivated land 
and incessant commerce, was for centuries to the Greek 
the type of an Oriental despotism, under which all must 
sooner or later bend. Its absorption was not without 
Its effects on the conquerors, and Sardis became the 
home of a newer Hellenism, different from the old. 

Croesus was king of Lydia in the second half of the 
6th cent, b.c., and planned a campaign against Cyrus, 
the Persian king. He proceeded with the greatest 
caution, and crossed the nver Halys. There he was 
completely defeated. He returned to prepare a second 
army, but Cyrus pursued him in haste, and besieged him 
in Sardis before he could get it ready. The citadel was 
captured by means of a climber who worked his way up 
by an oblique crevice in the perpendicular rock. The 
city was similarly captured by Antiochus the Great 
from Achaeus late in the third century b.c. The 
patron deity of the city was Cybele, but she is conceived 
as possessing different attributes from those usually 
associated with the name. A special characteristic 
was the power of restormg life to the dead. The city 
suffered greatly from an earthquake in a.d. 17, and 
received a large donation as well as a remission of five 
years’ taxation from the Emperor Tiberius. The 
greatness of the city under the Roman empire was due 
entirely to its past reputation. The acropolis ceased 
to be mhabited, being no longer necessary for purposes 
of defence. Its use was revived in the earlier Turkish 
days, but for long there has been no settlement at 
Sardis. Its place is taken by SalMi, above 5 miles to 
the east. 

According to the view of Sir W, M. Ramsay, Sardis 
is alluded to in the Apocalypse, as are all the other six 
churches, as a centre of influence in its district. One of 
the cities within its sphere was Magnesia. The letter 
addressed by the writer of the Apocalypse to Sardis, with 
which, as with the other six cities named there, he was 
obviously well acquainted, shows that the church at 
Sardis was practically dead. It had degenerated and 
decayed from its early promise to an extent equalled 
by no other city. There were in it only a few faithful 
souls. That there is a remarkable analogy between 
the history of the city and the history of the church 
may be seen even from the bald account of the former 
just given. The instability of the city m history finds 
its parallel in the immorality of the church members. 
Most of the Christians had fallen back to the pagan 
levd of life. The few noble ones shall have their names 
enrolled in the list of the citizens of heaven. The letter 
doubtless had a good effect. Christianity survived at 
Sardis. It was the capital of the province Lydia, in- 
stituted about A.D. 295. The bishop of Sardis was 
metropolitan of Lydia, and sixth in order of precedence 
of all the bishops subject to the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. Not far from Sardis there dwells in the present 
day a people whose customs differ so much from those 
of Mohammedanism that it is probable they would 
become Christian if they dared. A. Souter. 

SARDIIJS. — See Jewels and Precious Stones, 

SARDONYX. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

SAREA. — One of Ezra’s swift scribes (2 Es 14®*). 

SAREPTA. — See Zarephath. 

SARGrOK (Is 20®) — The father of Sennacherib and 
successor of Shalmaneser iv., king of Assyria (b.c. 722- 
706). Samaria was captured early in his reign, and 
Sargon carried away 27,200 of the chief inhabitants, 
the city being placed under Assyrian governors. 
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Sargon’s advent to the throne marked a change of 
dynasty, and he had to subdue insurrection right and 
left. Merodach-baladan, once king of the Chaldaean 
State of Bit-Yakin, seized Babylon, and was supported 
by the Elamites. Sargon defeated the latter, but was 
obliged to leave Merodach-baladan undisturbed for 
twelve years, while he subdued the northern rivals of 
Assyria, Armenia and its neighbours. In b.c. 720 he 
faced a combination of the W. States under Ilu-bihdi, 
who drew Hamath, Arpad, Damascus, and Palestine into 
revolt. This was soon put down, Hamath was colonized 
by Assyrians, and the Philistines and Egyptians were 
defeated at Raphia. Then Carchemish was captured 
and absorbed into the empire (b.c. 717). But Sargon’s 
greatest difiSculty was with Armenia, and the rebellions 
it perpetually stirred up. He was, however, successful 
in the end, and subdued all the region S. of the Caucasus 
and parts of Cilicia, as well as parts of Media. In 
Bc. 711 an Assyrian army was sent against Pales- 
tine, where Merodach-baladan had been intriguing 
and had drawn Hezekiah into the conspiracy. Ashdod 
was captured, and Judah, Moab, and Edom submitted. 
Merodach-baladan was expelled from Babylon (bc. 
709), and then chased from BIt-YakIn, whither he had 
retreated. Sargon was welcomed as the deliyerer of 
the native Babylonians, and became king of Babylon. 
He sent his statue to be erected at Idalion, in Cyprus. 
In b.c. 708 Commagene was annexed. Sargon was 
killed b.c. 705, — how or where is not yet clear. He 
founded a magnificent city at Dfir-Sargon, the modem 
Khorsabad. C. H. W. Johns. 

SARID. — A border town of Zebulun (Jos 19^® ^2)* 
Probably Sarid is a copyist’s error for Sadid, which 
may be identified with Tell ShadUd, to the N. of the 
plain of Esdraelon. 

SAROTHIR. — A family of * Solomon’s servants ’ (1 Es 

SARSECHIM seems to be the name of a Bab. ofiicial 
(Jer 39®), but the versions — Nabotisachar, Nabousarach, 
Sarsacheim — suggest that the text was early corrupt. 
There is no known Bab. name which exactly corresponds 
to any of these variants, and it is impossible to identify 
the person intended. C. H. W. Johns. 

SATAN,~“1. In the OT.— The term Satan is Hebrew 
and means ‘adversary.’ In the earlier usage of 
the language it is employed in the general sense of 
‘adversary,’ personal or national: (cf. e.g, Nu 22®*, 
2 S 19« 1 K 5* 11*® etc.). In such passages no trace 
of a distinct being designated ‘Satan’ is to be seen. 
Such a being meets us for the first time in the OT in the 
prologue (chs. 1 and 2) of the Bk. of Job, in the person 
of one of ‘the sons of God’ who bears the title of ‘the 
Satan.’ Here Satan appears as a member of the 
celestial council of angelic beings who have access to 
the presence of God. His special function is to watch 
over human affairs and beings with the object of search- 
ing out men’s sins and accusing them in the celestial 
court. He is thus invested with a certain malevolent 
and malignant character; but it is to be observed that 
he has no power to act without the Divine ijermission 
being first obtained, and cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as the embodiment of the power that opposes the Deity. 
In Zee 3» essentially the same view of ‘the Satan’ is 
presented. But in 1 Oh 21' (‘And Satan stood up 
against Israel, and moved David to number Israel’) 
the personality of this being is more distinct: he appears 
now as ‘Satan* (a proper name without the article), 
the tempter who is able to provoke David to number 
Israel. This is the Chronicler’s (4th or 3rd cent. b.c.) 
reading of the incident which in the earlier narrative 
(2 S 24') is ascribed to the direct action of God Himself. 
Here (in Chron.) the work of Satan is apparently con- 
ceived of as more or less independent of, and opposed 
to, the Divine action. , . , 

2. In tto extra-canonical literature of the OT. — ^In 


the later (apocryphal) literature of pre-Christian 
Judaism the dualist ic tendency becomes more pro- 
nounced — a tendency powerfully affected by Persian 
influence, it would seem, which is also apparent in the 
development of an elaborate Jewish angelology and 
demonology. This is most clearly visible in the apoc- 
alyptic literature. In the oldest part of the Bk of 
Enoch (chs 1-36), dating, perhaps, from about b.c. 180, 
the origin of the demons is traced to the fall of the 
angelic watchers, the ‘sons of God’ who corrupted 
themselves with the ‘daughters of men* (Gn 6" )• It 
was from the offspring of these sinful unions — the 
‘giants’ or nephlllm — that the demons were sprung. 
Of these demons the Asmodseus of the Bk. of Tobit 
( 38 . 17) seems to have been regarded as the king (Bab. 
Pes. 110a). The name Asmodoeus (or in Heb. Ashmedai) 
has plausibly been connected with the ancient Persian 
Aeskma daeva, i.e. ‘the covetous or lustful demon’; 
in its Hebrew form it suggests the meaning ‘destroyer’ 
or ‘bringer of destruction,’ and this demon may be 
intended by ‘the destroyer’ of Wisdom IS*® and by 
the ApoUyon («‘ Destroyer’) of Rev 9". In the 
latest part of the Bk. of Enoch, however, the so-called 
‘Similitudes’ (chs. xxxvii-lxxi), which perhaps dates 
from about b.c. 64, ‘the fallen watchers’ (and their 
descendants) are carefully distinguished from the 
Satans, who apparently belong to ‘ a counter kingdom of 
evil’ which existed before the fall of the watchers 
recorded in Gn 6', the latter, in consequence of their 
faU, becoming subject to the former. Apparently these 
‘Satans’ are ruled by a single chief, who is styled 
‘Satan* in one passage (Enoch 54®). ‘Their functions 
were threefold: they tempted to evil (69^* ®); they accused 
the dwellers upon earth ‘(40'); they punished the 
condemned. In this last character they are technically 
called “angels of punishment’’ (53* 56' 62" 63')* 
(Charles). 

In the Bk, of Wisdom (2“: ‘by the envy of the devil 
death entered into the world’) we already meet with 
the identification of the Serpent of Gn 3 with Satan, 
which afterwards became a fixed element in belief, and 
an allusion to the same idea may be detected in the 
Psalms of Solomon 4", where the prosperous wicked 
man is said to be ‘like a serpent, to pervert wisdom, 
speaking with the words of transgressors.’ The same 
Identification also meets us in the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch (? 1st cent. a.i>.), where, moreover, satanology 
shows a rich development (the pride, revolt, and faU 
of Satan are dwelt upon). Cf. art. Wjojj. 

The secondary Jewish (Rabbinical) Literature which 
is connected with the text of the OT (esp. the Targums 
and the Midiashim) naturally reflects beliefs that were 
current at a later time. But they are obviously con- 
nected closely with those that have already been 
mentioned. The Serpent of Gn 3 becomes ‘the old 
serpent* who seduced Adam and Eve. The chief of 
the Satans is Sammad, who is often referred to as ‘the 
angel of death*: and in the Secrets of Enoch he is 
prince of the demons and a magician. It is interesting 
to note that in the later Midrash one of the works of 
Messiah ben-Joseph is the slaying of Sammael, who is 
‘the Satan, the prime mover of all evil.’ In the earlier 
literature his great opponent is the archangel Michael. 
The Rabbinic doctrine of the ‘evil impulse’ {yetser ra’), 
which works within man like a leaven {Berak. 17a), 
looks like a theological refinement, which has sometimes 
been combined with the popular view of Satan (Satan 
works his evil purpose by the instrumentality of the 
‘evil impulse’). 

3. In the NT. — ^In the NT, Satan and his kingdom are 
frequently referred to. Sometimes the Hebrew name 
‘Satan* fa used Mk 3*® 4'® etc.), sometimes its 
Greek equivalent {diabolost cf. our word ‘diabolical’), 
which is translated ‘devil,’ and which means ‘accuser* 
or ‘calumniator.* In Mt I2»- *' (cf. 10**) Satan fa 
apparently identified with Beelsehub (or Beelzebul), 
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and is occasionally designated ‘the evil one' (Mt ** 
etc.; so, perhaps, also m the Lord's Prayer; *deli\^er 
us from the evil one*). Some scholars are of opinion 
that the name Beelzebub means not ‘fly-god’ but 
‘enemy’ (i.e. the enemy of God). He is called the 
‘prince of the devils (or demons)’ in Mt 122*, just as 
Sammael, ‘the great prince in heaven,’ is designated the 
‘chief of Satans’ in the Midrash. 

The demonology that confronts us in the NT has 
striking points of contact with that which is developed 
in the Enochic literature. The main features of the 
latter, in fact, reappear. The ‘angels which kept not 
their first estate’ (Jude*, 2 P 2*) are the angelic watchers 
whose fall through lust is described in Enoch 6-16. 
Their punishment is to be kept imprisoned in perpetual 
darkness. In Enoch the demons, who are represented 
as the evil spirits which went forth from the souls of 
the giant offspring of the fallen watchers, exercise an 
evil activity, working moral ruin on the earth till the 
final judgment. In exactly the same way the demons 
are described in the NT as disembodied spirits (Mt 
12 «**b, Lk 112**»«). The time of their punishment is 
to be the final j'udgment (cf. Mt ‘Art thou come 
hither to torment us before the timeV). They belong 
to and are subject to Satan. As in the Book of Enoch, 
Satan is represented in the NT as the ruler of a counter- 
kingdom of evil (cf. Mt 12*, Lk IP* ‘if Satan cast 
out Satan, how shall his kingdom stand?’); he led 
astray angels (Rev 12*) and men (2 Co 11*); his functions 
are to tempt (Mt Lk 22*0, to accuse (Rev 12^®), 
and to punish (1 Co 5*: impenitent sinners delivered 
over to Satan for destruction of the flesh). It should 
be added that in the Fourth Gospel and Johannine 
Epp. the lesser demonic agencies disappear. Opposition 
is concentrated in the persona of Christ and the devil. 
The latter is the ruler of this world (Jn 16^0* aJid en- 
slaves men to himself through sin. The Son of God is 
manifested for the express purpose of destroying the 
devil's works (1 Jn 3*). 

Both in St. Paul (cf. Ro 16*®, 2 Co 11*- *) and in the 
Apocalypse Satan is identified with the Serpent of 
Gn 3. It is also noteworthy that St. Paul shared the 
contemporary belief that angelic beings inhabited the 
higher (heavenly) regions, and that Satan also with 
his retinue dwelt not beneath the earth, but in the 
lower atmospheric region; cf. Eph 2*, where ‘the prince 
of the power of the air’ »■ Satan (cf. also Eph 6^* and 
Lk IQi* ‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven*). For Satan’s rdle in the Apocalypse see art. 
Eschatology. Of. also art. Devil. 

4, The attitude of our Lord towards the Satan-belief . 
— Our Lord, as is clearly apparent in the Synoptic tradi- 
tion, recognized the existence and power of a kingdom 
of evil, with organized demonic agencies imder the 
control of a supreme personality, Satan or Beelzebub. 
These demonic agencies are the source of every variety 
of physical and moral evil. One principal function of 
the Messiah is to destroy the works of Satan and his 
subordinates (Mk 1*** 3“. »• w etc.). Maladies traced 

to demonic possession play a large part in the Synoptic 
narratives (see Devil, Possession). In the expulsion 
of demons by His disciples, Jesus sees the over- 
throw of Satan’s power (Lk 10^*). The evil effected 
by Satanic agency is intellectual and moral as well as 
physical (Mk 4«, Mt 13i®* «; cf. 2 Co 4*). That our 
Lord accepted the reality of such personal agencies of 
evil cannot seriously be questioned; nor Is it necessary 
to endeavour to explain this fact away. The problem 
is to some extent a psychological one. Under certain 
conditions and in certain localities the sense of the 
presence and potency of evil personalities has been 
painfully and oppressively felt by more than one modem 
European, who was not prone to superstition. It is also 
literally true that the light of the gospd and the power of 
Christ operate still in such cases to ‘destroy the works 
ei darkness’ and expel the demons. G. H. Box. 


SATCHEL. — See Bag. 

SATHEABTJZAITES (1 Es 6»- ’• ” 7>) -Shetluuf 
bozenai, Ezr 5*- * 6*- ^*. 

SATRAPS.— RV tr. of *dchashdarpmm. Ezr 8», 
Est 3« 8® 9* (AV lieutenants). Dn 3*- * ” 61®- (AV 
princes). The term stands for the Pers. khshatrapdvan 
(«‘ protectors of the realm*). The satrap was the 
governor of a whole provmce, and he held the position 
of a vassal kmg. His power, however, was checked 
by the presence of a royal scribe, whose duty u was xo 
report to the ‘great king’ on the administration of 
the province. 

SATYR.— The Heb. word sdflr means primarily ‘he- 
goat,’ but the plur. stlrlm is tr. m Lv 17’ and 2 Ch 11^*, 
AV ‘devils,* RV ‘he-goats*; in Is 13*1 34i*EV ‘satyrs,* 
RVm ‘he-goats.* Probably too in 2 K 23* shtanm 
(‘gates’) should be and tr. as in Lv IV. In 

these passages some ‘hairy’ demon is to be inferred 
to whom ‘sacrifices’ were made (Lv 17’), ‘high places* 
erected (2 K 23*), and ‘priests’ set apart (2 Ch IP*). 
The association of these creatures with the mythological 
Lilith (wh. see) in Is 34“ is specially noticeable. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SAUL.— 1. Son of Kish, a Benjamite, the first king 
of Israel. We first meet him about to abandon the 
search for his father’s asses, when his servant suggested 
consulting Samuel. As it was customary to bring a 
present to a seer, and the wallet was empty, Saul hesitated 
till the servant produced the fourth part of a shekel of 
silver to give to the man of God. The seer. Divinely 
prepared for their arrival, met them as he was on his way 
to the high place to sacrifice. A banquet was made 
ready, and special honour paid to Saul by Samuel. The 
seer told the seekers that the asses had been found, and 
broached the matter of the kingdom to Saul, and anointed 
him as he was leaving. Said was given certain signs 
in attestation of Samuel’s message, and after leavinr 
the seer’s house, where he and his servant spent the night, 
he met a band of prophets, and soon was prophesying 
among them, to the marvel of his acquaintances (1 S 10^®). 
This narrative gives no hint that the people asked for 
a king, or that his selection would be displeasing to either 
Samuel or Jehovah. 

The account is interrupted at 10^’ by one of a different 
temper. The people demand a king, which Samuel 
interprets to be a rej’ection of Jehovah, their true king, 
and Saul, after protest, is elected by lot at Mizpah. He 
remained quietly at home till Nabash’s cruel demand 
that the men of Jabesh-gilead should surrender to him, 
and each one lose the right eye, roused him. He was 
ploughing in the field when the news reached him, and 
immediately sacrificed the oxen, sending out parts of the 
sacrifice to his brethren with the command that they 
should follow him. When the army was mustered he 
marched to Jabesh-gilead and administered a crushing 
defeat to Nahash, after which his grateful countrymen 
made him king at Gilgal (ch. 1 1) . A still greater necessity 
for a king appears In the encroachments of the Philistines. 
Saul and Jonathan, his son, were encamped in Michmash 
and Gibeah (Geba) , when Jonathan smote the ‘garrison’ (?) 
of the Philistines in Geba, thus precipitating the struggle. 
The plan of the Philistines was to send out plundering 
parties, and Jonathan threw the whole camp into con- 
fusion by surprising one of its guerilla headquarters 
X 4 if.). When Saul heard of the flight of the enemy 
he inquired of the oracle what to do, but the rout was 
so apparent that he joined pursuit without the answer. 
The destruction of the enemy would have been greater 
had not Saul put a taboo on food. In the evening the 
famished warriors fell upon the cattle, and ate without 
sacrificing till the reported impiety reached the ears of 
Saul, who legitimated the meal by sacrificing at a great 
stone. As he failed to receive an answer from the 
oracle, when he inquired whether he should pursue the 
Philistines f&rther, Saul concluded that some one had 
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tinned. An inquiry was taken to the oracle, and the 
tault was found to he with Jonathan, who confessed to 
having tasted honey. He was, however, delivered by 
the people from the penalty, for Saul had sworn that he 
should die 

This narrative (chs. 13. 14) is interrupted at 13«-« 
by an account which represents Samuel as taking issue 
with Saul for sacrificing at the end of an appointed 
period of seven days, and announcing his rejection (see 
art. Samuel, p. 823*). We have from another source 
(ch. 15) a story of the encounter with Amalek, against 
whom Samuel sent Saul with instructions to destroy 
men, women, children, and spoil. Saul, however, spares 
Agag, and part of the booty. This is now assigned as the 
reason for his rejection. Saul acknowledged his fault, 
but begged Samuel to honour him before the people by 
sacrificing with him. In his importunity he lays hold of 
Samuel’s garment, which is rent, and becomes the symbol 
of the kingdom wrested from Saul. Samuel relents and 
worships with him. 

The second stage of Saul’s life concerns his relations 
with David. Saul is advised to employ music as a relief 
from a deep-seated mental trouble, called ‘an evil spirit 
from the Lord.’ David, a skilled harper and celebrated 
soldier, is engaged. Saul loves him, and makes him his 
armour-bearer The Philistines again assemble, 

this time at Socoh; Goliath issues his challenge, but no 
one responds. The lad David, who had come to the camp 
to visit his brethren, learns of the proffered reward, 
meets the boaster in single combat, and kills him. In this 
story Saul seems weak, irresolute, and unacquainted 
with David (ch. 17). David’s growing popularity and 
prowess lead Saul to attempt his life. Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, is offered to him in marriage in return for 
one hundred Philistines. The hazard mvolved failed to 
accomplish his death. Then David’s house is surrounded, 
but Michal manages David’s escape through a window 
(18«*® 2029 1911-17), Merab, Saul’s elder daughter, was 
also offered to David, but withdrawn when he should have 
had her. This seems to be an effort to explain why 
David did not receive Saul’s daughter after he had slain 
the giant. David flees to Ramah, and Saul, seeking him 
there, is seized with the prophetic frenzy and rendered 
powerless (lO^*-**). David again flees, and receives help 
from the priests at Nob. So enraged was Saul that he 
ordered the slaughter of the entire priesthood there 
(chs. 20-21). Saul had David all but captured in the 
hills of Ziph, when a raid of the Philistines called him 
away (23W'29). Twice Saul was in the power of David, 
who refused to harm the Lord’s anointed (chs. 24. 26). 

The circumstances connected with Saul’s death are 
told in a dramatic way. The Philistines had gathered 
together at Aphek, while Saul held the fateful plains of 
Megiddo at Jezreel. Answer came from neither prophet 
nor priest. Then in despair he applied to the necro- 
mancer at Endor, but received only a hopeless message. 
The battle joins; Saul’s sons are slain; sore pressed, 
he calls on his armour-bearer to slay him, but 
being refused he falls upon his sword and dies. The 
following day the Philistines severed the heads of Saul 
and his sons, and exposed the bodies on the walls of 
Beth-shan, whence the grateful Jabesh-gUeadites 
brought them away by night (chs. 28. 31). An Amalek- 
ite, who brought the story of Saul’s death to David, 
claimed that he himself ^ew him, and was promptly 
executed by David (2 S H"“). 

2. Saul of Tarsus. See Paul. J. H. Stevenson. 

SAVIAS (1 Es 8»)«XT*», Ezr 7*. 

SAVIOXJR.— See Salva^tion. 

SAVOITR. — ^The word ‘ savour’ is used in AV literally 
for taste, as Mt *If the salt have lost his savour,* 
and for smell, as 2 Es 2^* * an ointment of sweet savour.* 
It is also used figuratively in the sense of reptUoHon, 
Ex 5*^ ‘Ye have made our savour to be abhorred in 
tbe eyes of Pharaoh* (lit. ‘our smell to stink* as AVm), 


The verb *to savour’ is either ‘to taste or smell of,* 
as in Pref. to AV ‘to savour more of curiosity than 
of wisdom’; or ‘to seek out or to search by tasting or 
smelling,’ used fig. in Mk 8“ ‘Thou savourest not the 
things that be of God.’ 

SAW. — See Arts and Crafts, § 1. 

SCAB. — See Medicine, p, 599*». 

SCAZiINGLADDER.— See Fortification and Siege- 
craft, § 6. 

SCALIi. — See Medicine, p. 600*. 

SCAPE-GOAT. — See Azazel, Atonement [Day of], 

SCABIiET. — See Colours, § 4. 

SCEPTRE, as tr. of ehibct, may stand either for a 
short ornamental sceptre such as appears in some 
representations of the Assyrian king, or for a long staff 
reaching to the ground, which characterizes some 
portrayals of the Persian monarchs. The long sceptre 
is simply an ornamented staff, the short one is a develop- 
ment of the club or mace. On Gn 49^9 see LAWon^ER 
and Shiloh. On the difficulty of approaching the 
presence of the Persian kings referred to in Est 4^*, 
cf. also Herod, iii, 118, 140. 

SGEVA. — At Ephesus, where St. Paul worked ‘special 
powers’ (Ac 19^1® ), certain itinerant Jews (RV ‘stroll- 
ing’ perhaps conveys too much the idea of ‘vagabond’) 
endeavoured to exorcise evil spirits by naming over 
them the name of Jesus. Among them were seven 
sons of one Sceva, a Jewish ‘chief priest' (probably 
one of the high-priestly family). In v.i® the demoniac 
overcomes ‘both of them’ (RV). Sceva himself is not 
said to have been present. The incident led to many 
conversions, and several brought and destroyed their 
books of magic. 

There is a difficulty in the text. Seven sons are mentioned 
in v.i^, and these are reduced to two in v.w. Perhaps St. Luke 
is here abbreviating a written source which detailed the 
incident more fully, and explained that two out of the seven 
sons tried to exorcise this particular demon. Inferior MSS 
(followed by AV) substitute ‘them’ for ‘both of them,' 
and the Bezan Codex (D) omits the word ‘ seven’ altogether, 
calls Sceva merely ‘a priest,’ and adds other phrases which 
aie expansions of our text. But these seem to be but 
explanations of a difficult original text; and the RV is 
probably correct. The word ‘seven’ could never luive 
been inserted if it were not St. Luke's. 

Prof. Ramsay thinks that the whole passage is un- 
worthy of Luke iSt. Paul the Traveller^, p. 272f.). But 
it is unsafe to judge first-century thought by that of our 
own day. The Apostolic age firmly believed in posses- 
sion by evil spirits; and there is really nothing in this 
chapter unlike what we read elsewhere in NT. 

A. J. Maclean. 

SCHISM. — See Heresy. 

SCHOOL, SCHOOLMASTER.-* School * occurs in EV 
only in Ac 19® for the lecture-room of an Ephesian 
rhetorician (cf. Education, p. 204*'); ‘schoolmaster’ only 
in Gal 3“* “ AV, for which RV has * tutor.* The original 
is paidagdgos, lit, ‘child-conductor.’ ‘pedagogue’ — 
an old and trusty slave, who accompanied the Greek 
child to and from school and ‘was bound never to lose 
sight of him, to carry his lyre and tablets, and to keep 
him out of mischief’ (Gardner and Jevons, Manual of 
Or. Antiq. 303). He had nothing to do with the teaching, 
as is suggested by both the English renderings. The 
same word is rendered ‘instructors’ in 1 Co 41 ® AV (RV, 
as before, ‘tutors’). In AV the latter word is found only 
in Gal 4* as the tr. of an entirely different word, correctly 
rendered ‘ guardians ’ by R V. For the duties of guardians 
in Gr. law see op. cit. 552 f. A. R. S. Kenned y. 

SCHOOLS. — See Education. 

SCIENCE. — ^The word ‘science* occurs in AV only 
twice (Dn 1^ 1 Ti S*®), and in both places it simply 
means ‘knowledge*; as in Barlowe’s Dialoge, p. 109^ 
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‘There is no t rut he, no mercye, nor scyence of god in 
the yerth/ 

SCIDOTAK. — See Fauchion. 

SCORPIOIT Caqrab [Arab, same name], Dt 8*8, Ezk 2«; 
skorpioi>\ Lk 10*^ ll**, Rev 9^ *o). — The scorpion belongs 
to the Arachmdw or spider family. It occurs plentifully 
in Palestine, ten species being known; it is nocturnal 
in Its habits, and kills small insects, spiders, etc., for food 
by means of the poisonous stmg at the end of its tail. 
The effect of the poison on human beings is severe pain, 
and sometimes collapse and even death, the latter in young 
children only. The ‘scorpions’ of 1 K 12** *S 2 Ch 10** ** 
are clearly used only figuratively. It is possible, but 
hardly likely (see Hastings' DCG, art. ‘Scorpion’), 
that the language of our Lord in Lk 11** is suggested 
by the egg-like form of the ‘scorpion’ when at rest. 
More probably He has in mind some such form of proverb 
as was current among the Greeks: ‘Instead of a perch, 
a scorpion.’ E. W. G. Masterman. 

SCOURGING. — See Crimes and Punishments, 9, 
and Crucifixion, 4. 

SCREECH OWL.— See Owl. 

SCRIBE. — See King, p. 516**. 

SCRIBES. — Sometimes a phrase gives the key to a 
great history. Such is the case here. ‘The scribes 
of the Pharisees* (Mk 2**) points us to the inseparable 
connexion between the Pharisees and the Scribes. In 
other places in the Gospels they are also grouped to- 
gether (Mt 12”, Lk 6^, Mk 75). If we would understand 
the Scribe or Lawyer, we must set him against the 
background of Pharisaism (see art. Pharisees). 

For every community that carves out for itself a 
great career the supreme problem is law and its ad- 
ministration. Now, after the Exile, the task being 
to hold together the parts of a nation widely scattered 
and lacking the unifying power of a common and sacred 
fatherland, the Mosaic Torah, the Divine Law for 
Israel, became, in course of time, the moral and spiritual 
constitution of Israel, its code of duty, the fabric of 
its right. The Torah is the informing principle of the 
community. To grasp this principle and apply it to 
the changing conditions and questions of the nation’s 
life was the supreme need of the time. This need was 
analogous to the similar need of any great State. And 
it always necessitates, as at Rome, a great body of 
lawyers. A fundamental need gives rise to an authori- 
tative function, and the function creates for itself the 
agents to exercise it. So, in course of time, appears 
in Judaism a new type, the Scribe. There is, however, 
a peculiarity in the case of the Scribe that sets him 
apart from the Roman lawyer or the modem judge. 
The Torah which he interpreted and applied was a 
good many things in one. It was the text-book of a 
society which was both Church and State; it was at 
once the constitution and the catechism of the Jews. 
So the mastery and administration of it developed in 
the Scribe a variety of functions which with us are 
parcelled out among preacher, scholar, lawyer, and 
magistrate. It is easy to see that history owed him 
a fortune. He came to occupy a great position in the 
Jewish community. By the 1st cent, he had forced his 
way into that aristocratic body, the Sanhedrin (Gamaliel 
in Ac 5; Nicodemus in Jn 3 and 7). He sat in ‘Moses* 
seat* (Mt 23*). He had the power of ‘binding and 
loosing,* i.e. of publishing authoritative judgments 
upon the legality and illegality of actions. 

We see here a situation which had the making of 
great men in it. To grasp and administer the Mosaic 
Law, to ‘sit in Moses’ seat* and become the trustee 
of the supreme interests of a great people, — there can 
be no better school. Naturally, there were many noble 
Scribes, men whose character and learning were com- 
mensurate with their task. Such were HiUel and Sham- 


mai, elder contemporaries of our Lord. Such also was 
the Gamaliel at -whose feet St. Paul sat (Ac 22®), and 
who spoke, with noble feeling, against the persecuting 
zeal of the Sadducees (o^^* ). As a class, too, they had 
their noble side. Their work, both educational and 
judicial, was gratuitous. They were to receive no 
pay. Probably this rule grew out of the idea of an 
impartial judge (Ex 238, Dt 16*3). of course, there 
must have been many exceptions. Yet the mere 
idea was ennobling, and must have served to enkindle 
devotion. But, on the other hand, their position en- 
couraged vast pride and vanity. They stood on their 
prerogatives as ‘Teachers.’ They loved the title of 
‘Rabbi.’ So our Lord, when He bids His disciples 
refuse such title (Mt 23’^ ), has the Scribes in mind. 

This leads us to the deeper defect of the Scribes as 
a class. All their training went to unfit them for under- 
standing our Lord. As we have seen, the situation 
of the Jews in the centuries after the Exile called for 
a new type of man. The prophet passed off the stage. 
The Scribe or Lawyer took his place. In the 1st cent, 
of our era he had become antipathetic to Prophetism. 
So he had no sympathy with John the Baptist, and 
to the meaning of the creative force in spiritual things 
brought into history by the Saviour he was totally blind. 
Hence our Lord’s fearful denunciation of the Scribes 
(Mt 23). See also artt. Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Henry S. Nash. 

SO RIP. — See Bag. 

SCRIPTURE. — 1. The word ‘Scripture* (Lat. 
senptura, ‘a writing,’ ‘something written’) is used 
for the Bible as a whole, more often in the plural form 
‘Scriptures,’ and also more properly for' a passage of 
the Bible. It appears as tr. of the Greek graphs, 
which is used in the singular for a portion of the OT 
Mk 12*8), and also for the whole OT (Gal 3**), and 
more frequently m the plural (haigrapkai). The specific 
idea of Scripture contains an element of sanctity and 
authority. Thus it becomes usual to refer to Holy 
Scripture, or the Holy Scriptures (en grapJiais hagiais, 
Ro 1*). 

2. This specific conception of Scripture as distinguished 
from ordinary writing is due to the reception of it as 
a record of the word of God, and is therefore associated 
with inspiration. The earliest reference to any such 
record is in the narrative of the finding of the Book of 
the Law by Hilkiah the scribe in the time of Josiah (2 K 
228®-). Since this book is now known to have been 
Deuteronomy or part of it, we must reckon that this was 
the first book treated as Scripture. Still greater sanctity 
was given to the enlarged and more developed Law la 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, and from that time 
the whole Pentateuch, regarded as the Law given by 
God to Moses, is treated as especially sacred and authori- 
tative. The special function of the scribes in guarding 
and teaching the Law rested on this Scriptural character 
attached to it, and in turn rendered it the more venerable 
as Scripture. Later the reception of the Hagiographa 
and the Prophets into the Canon led to those collections 
being regarded also as Scripture, though never with 
quite the authority attached to the Law. 

The Rabbis cherished great veneration for Scripture, and 
ascribed to it a mechanical inspiration which extended to 
every ^ word and letter. Philo also accepted plenary in- 
spiration, finding his freedom from the bondage of the letter 
in allemrical interpretations. 

Unlike the Jerusalem Rabbis, in this respect followed by 
most of the NT writers, who quote the various OT authors 
by name, Philo quotes Scripture as the immediate word of 
God, and in so doing is followed by the author of Hebrews. 
Thus, while St. Mark says, ‘as it is written in Isaiah, the 
prophet* (Mk 1*), and St. Paul, ‘David saith’ (Ro in 
Hebrews we read, ‘He {i.e. God) saith *(He V), ‘the Holy 
Ghost saith’ (3*). or, more indefinitely, ‘it is said’ (3*5) 
which is quite in the manner of Philo. StiU, the technical 
expression ‘It is written* ^egrapUsCi is very common both 
in the Gospels and in St. Paul*s Emstles. As a Greek per- 
fect. it has the peculiar force of a present state resulting 
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from a ijast action Thus it always conveys the thought 
that Scripture, although it was written long ago, does not 
belong to the past, but is in existence to-day, and its inherent 
present authority is thus emphasized as that of a law now 
in force. The impeisonaj character of the passive verb also 
adds dignity to the citation thus introduced, as something 
weighty on its own account. 

3. No NT writings during the Apostolic age are 
treated as Scripture— a title, with its associated authority, 
always reserved by the Apostles for the OT. There is 
an apparent exception in 2 P 3^5 where the Epistles 
of ‘our beloved brother Paul’ are associated with ‘the 
other scriptures’; but this is a strong argument in 
favour of assigning 2 Pet. to a late period in the second 
century. Apart from this, we first meet with the 
technical phrase ‘it is written’ attached to a NT passage 
in Bam. iv, 4; but here it is a Gospel citation of a saying 
of Christ: * As it is written. Many are called but few 
chosen.’ Thus the authority of Christ’s words leads to 
the record of them being cited as Scripture. In Polycarp 
{PhiL xii. 1) we have the title ‘Scripture’ applied to the 
source of a NT quotation, but only in the Latin tr. Qm 
scriptuns). In 2 Clem. ii. 4 a saying of Christ is cited 
as Scripture. But, apart from these rare instances, no 
writer previous to the second half of the second century 
appeals to the NT as technically Scripture. Gement 
of Rome, Barnabas (with the one exception referred 
to), Hermas, and even Justin Martyr use the title for 
the OT only. Theophilus of Antioch (c. 180) cites 
passages from St. Paul as ‘the Divine word' (ad 
Autol. ill. 14). Irenseus (180), on the other hand, con- 
stantly treats NT passages as the word of God and 
authoritative Scripture. For an explanation of this 
remarkable development, see Canon of NT. 

W. P. Adeney. 

SetrLPTIJRE. — ^See Art. 

SCURVY. — See Medicine, p. 699^. 

SC YTHIANS.— A wandering race of the Indo-European 
stock who lived between the Danube and the Don, 
and spread over the territory between the Caucasus and 
the Caspian. They were a cruel and savage people, of 
huge build. The Athenians employed them as police. 
In Col 3^1 they are mentioned as a degree worse than 
barbarians. The latter word simply connoted those 
who spoke neither Greek nor Latin. A. Souter. 

SCYTHOPOLIS. — See Beth-shean. 

SEA in Scripture generally means the Mediterranean, 
when the context introduces no distinction by which 
the particular sea is defined, e.g. in Nu 33®, Jos 24®*- etc. 
‘The Great Sea* is the Mediterranean (Nu 34®, Esk 47^® 
etc.). ‘The Sea of the Arabah’ is the Dead Sea 
(2 K 14» etc.). The * Sea of Chiimereth* is the Sea of 
Galilee (Nu 34« etc.). The ‘ Sea of the Philistines* is 
the Mediterranean off the Philistine coast (Ex 23«). 
YSm SUph, ‘Sea of Weeds' (Ex 10» etc.), is identical 
with ‘the Red Sea* of He 11« Jth 5« etc., and is 
always so translated. The Nile, as in modern Arabic 
(el Bahr), is called ‘the sea* (Is 18* etc.), so also the 
Euphrates (Is 2l\ Jer 51®®). ‘The sea’ of Jazer is a 
scribal error (Jer 48**; cf. Is 16*). ydm, ‘sea,’ is the 
usual word for ‘West’; the Mediterranean forming the 
W. boundary of Palestine (Gn 12* etc.). The phrase 
‘from sea to sea’ (Am 8^* etc.) probably signified the 
ends of the earth. The influence of the Babylonian 
msrth of the conflict of the gods with the primeval sea 
may be traced in certain Scripture representations of 
the sea (Job 7« etc. See art. * Cosmogony ’ in Hastings’ 
DB). TViUm (EV ‘deep’) of Gn 1* etc. resembles the 
Bab. Tidmat. By the dismemberment of this monster 
the ordered world is produced (Gn 1«). The turbulent 
and dangerous character of the sea is often referred to 
in Scripture (Ps 46* 89*. Is IT^*, Jer 49*» etc.). From 
the sea came up the monsters of Daniel's vision (7*® ); 
so also in the Apocalypse (130* If in the literature of 
the Hebrews there is manifest a certain horror of, and 
ahnnifing from, the sea, which seem strange to a sea- 
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faring people, we must remember that, as a nation, 
Israel never knew the sea; nor need we wonder if, 
viewed from their mountain heights, stretching vast 
and mysterious into the far horizons, it seemed to them 
the very home of storms and vague terrors. So when 
the Jewish seer depicts the future home of the blessed 
there is ‘no more sea’ (Rev 210. Cf. Dualism, 1. 
Rahab, 2. W. Ewinq. 

SEA (BRAZEN). — See Temple, § 6 (c). 

SEA OF GALILEE. — See Galilee [Sea of]. 

SEA OP GLASS. — One of the features of the heavenly 
landscape described in Rev 4® 15*. By its side stood 
those who had been victorious in the struggle with the 
beast, singing to the glory of God. Its location was 
apparently before the throne of God. Just what the 
symbolism here intended is, it is difficult to state. The 
probability is, however, that there is no distinct symbol- 
ism whatever, but that the reference is rather to the 
brilliancy of the waters as one element in the supremely 
beautiful land of heaven. Shaileb Mathews. 

SEAH. — See Weights and Measures, II. 

SEAL, SIGNET. — The existence of seals is attested for 
the early dynasties of Egypt, and for an equally remote 
period in the history of Babylonia. The first mention 
of a seal in the OT is in connexion with the patriarch 
Judah, who fared forth with his staff in his hand and 
his seal hung round his neck by a cord (Gn 38i* RV), 
precisely as was the custom of every Babylonian 
gentleman in the days of Herodotus (i. 195). The seals 
hitherto found in Palestine show little initiative on the 
part of the Hebrews in this branch of the fine arts, 
the great majority plainly showing the predominant 
influence of Egypt, or to a less extent of Babylonia. 

As regards material, almost every variety of precious 
stone was used for this purpose, although ordinary 
limestone, and even baked day, were used by those who 
could afford nothing better. An almost equal wealth 
of form is attested by the extant seals. Thus the 
scarab and the scaraboid forms were distinctive of 
Egypt, as the cylinder was of Babylonia. Other seals, 
again, were conical m shape, while the square form is 
not unknown. 

Most of the extant seals bearing evidence of a Hebrew 
origin, however, are oval in outline. This was also the 
usual form for seals intended to be set in the bezel of a 
ring. In this case it was customary to wear the ring 
on one of the fingers of the right hand (Jer 22**; cf. Gn 
41**). The distinctively Jewish type of seal is marked 
by two features; (a) the absence of figures, Divine or 
human, in the field, and (5) the presence of two parallel 
lines, set close together, which cross the field longitu- 
dinally, and divide the inscription into two parts. 
The legend, as a rule, contains the name of the owner, 
preceded by the preposition signifying ‘belonging to*— > 
thus ‘[the property] of X, the son of Y,' or ‘of M, 
the daughter of N,* for women also had their seals. 
Many seals, however, whose owners, to judge from 
their names, were Hebrews, bear figures and symbols 
in the field, one of them showing the earliest example 
of the so-called 'shield of David.’ 

Another of this class is the finest known specimen of a 
Hebrew seal. It is of jasper, and oval in shape; the grater 
part of the fidd is occupied by a lion, of the most delicate 
workmanship in the Babylonian style, while above and 
below is the legend: * CThe properfevl of Shema* the servant 
li.e. court official] of Jeroboam.’ This seal was discovered 
in 1904 during the German excavations on the site of the 
ancient Megiddo, and is fully described by Kautzsch in 
MNDPV 1904, 1-14,81-83; cf, Lidzbarski.HphmerM/.iSem. 
Epigrqphik^ ii. 140 ff., where other seals are also discussed; 
and PEPSt 1904, 287 ff., with reproductions of the size of the 
original and enlarged. It b impossible to decide whether 
or not the Shema of the Memddo seal is identical with the 
oxi&nal owner of another seal of the more severe type above 
described, thele^dofwhich runs: ‘ [the property] of Shema, 
the servant o£ the king.’ 
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A series of excellent reproductions of typical seals found 
hi Palestine is given byBenzingerin his Heb. Arch 2[ 19071,82, 
179 f , 225-230, while a collection of twenty seal inscriptions, 
dating from 9th-6th cent. B.c.,with ample references, will be 
found in Lidzbarski’s Altsemit. Texte, part i., 10 f. 

The engraving of seals was done by means of a graver 
with a diamond point (Jer 17^). Ben-Sira (c. b.c. 
180-175) makes honourable mention of them ‘that cut 
gravings of signets’ (Sir 38” RV). 

As regards the varied uses of the seal in antiquity, 
one of the most important was to authenticate written 
documents (1 K 218, jer 32^8* ), after the manner of a 
modern signature (cf. Neh 100. A roll or other docu- 
ment intended for preservation was sealed up before 
it was parted with (Dn 120; the seals, accordingly, 
had to be broken before it could be read (Rev 6* etc.). 
In the ordinary business of life sealing was continually 
employed as a precaution against a deposit of any 
sort being tampered with by unauthorized persons, 
Wme jars, for example, invariably had their stoppers 
covered with soft clay, on which the owner impressed 
his seal. Such impressions are referred to in Job 38^<. 

Newberry in his Scarabs illustrates the Egyptian 
(and doubtless Hebrew) practice of sealing doors by 
means of a piece of string attaching the door to the 
jamb, and sealed with a clay seal. Darius’ ‘ den of lions* 
(Dn 6”) and the sepulchre of our Lord (Mt 27“) were 
both in all probability sealed In this way by means of 
a cord which passed over the stone co'vering the entrance, 
and was sealed at either end by a lump of clay im- 
pressed with one or more seals (cf. Dn. l.c.). 

From the universal use of the seal in ratifying and 
authenticating documents, and safeguarding deposits, 
the writers both of the OT and of the NT have derived 
a rich variety of figures. Thus, in Dn 9**, sealing 
is a figure for the ratification of prophecy; in Jn 6” 
the figure is based on the public aclmowledgment of 
the seal as one nowadays acknowledges one’s signature. 
St. Paul’s converts, again, are the ‘seal’ of his Apostle- 
ship (1 Co 9*), in other words, they authenticate his status 
and mission as a true Apostle. As a document or 
vessel, finally, is sealed up until the time for opening 
it arrives, so the Christian believer is sealed by the 
Holy Spirit ‘unto the day of redemption* (Eph 4»®; 
cf. 2 Cto 1»). A. R, S. Kennedt. 

SEAStEW. — See Cuckow. 

SEA-UOKSTEB. — See Dragon, Leviathan, Rahab, 
Sea. 

SEBA. — The eldest son of Cush in Gn 10^ (i Oh 1*), 
named along with Sheba in Ps 72^®, and with Egypt and 
Cush in Is 43* 45“. In the latter passage its people are 
referred to as of high stature. A comparison with Is 18* 
points to a supposed connexion with the tall Cushites or 
Nubians, though there is no evidence which directly 
associates either the people or the country with Nubia 
proper, in the region of the Nile. More specific seem 
to be the references by Strabo and Ptolemy to a seaport 
Saba and Sabot, near the modem Massowa on the west 
of the Red Sea. This location, nearly opposite the 
ancient Sheba, gives some colour to the hypothesis that 
Seba is an African differentiation of Sheba (wh. see), the 
^tter being naturally the parent community. 

J. P. McCtodt. 

SEBAM. — A place in the east-Jordan territory of 
Reuben (Nu 32»). In all the other passages (Nu 32»«, 
Jos 13“, Is 16*- ®, Jer 48») the name appears in the fem. 
form Sibxnah. The ‘vine of Sibmah* is mentioned by 
Isaiah and Jeremiah as one of the possessions of Moab 
on which destruction was to fail. The place has been 
located near Heshbon. H- L. Willett. 

SECAOAH.-- A town mentioned (Jos 15«i) among the 
possessions of Judah ‘in the wilderness* {midbdr). It 
was probably in the rocky district above the W. shore of 
the Dead E. L. Willett, 
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SEOHENIAS.— 1. 1 Es 8*® «=Shecaiuah, Ezr 8- 
2. 1 Es 8 ”«Sheca 2 iiah, Ezr 8®. 

SECOND COMING.— See Pabousia. 

SECT. — See Heresy. 

SECXT. — A place name which appears only in the late 
narrative of 1 S 19” in connexion with Ramah, 
Samuel’s home, and especially with the ‘great cistern’ 
or ‘well of the threshing-floor.’ Perhaps the name 
represents a word m the original best rendered ‘the 
height,’ referring to the highest part of the town of 
Ramah. H. L. Willett. 

SEOtTNDTTS.— A man of Thessalonica who accom- 
panied St. Paul on his journey to Jerusalem (Ac 20*), 
perhaps as a delegate to carry alms from his city. The 
Greek of the verse is obscure, but the meaning probably 
IS that Aristarchus and Secundus and those mentioned 
afterwards went direct to Troas from Corinth and waited 
there for the Apostle, who came with Sopater by way of 
Macedonia. See Sopater. A. J. Maclean. 

SECURE. — To be secure, in the language of AV, 
does not mean to be free from danger; it means not 
to anticipate danger. Thus, Jg 8“ ‘ Gideon smote the 
host, for the host was secure.* The vb. ‘to secure' 
occurs in Mt 28“ ‘And if this come to the governor's 
ears, we will persuade him, and secure you,’ where the 
Greek means literally make you free from care, i.e. make 
it all right for you. 

SEDEEIAS. — 1. An ancestor of Baruch (Bar l^)* 
2. 1 Es 1*®, Bar 1® »Zedekiah (wh. see), king of Judah. 

SEDUCTION. — See Crimes and Punishments, § 3. 

SEED, SEEDTIME (Heb. zero' ; Gr. sperma, $paros> 
spora), — ^1. Literal. — (a) 'Vegetable (Gn 8” etc.). See 
Agriculture, § 1. (jb) Animal (Lv etc.). 2. Meta- 
phorical. — (o) Offspring, race, family (Gn 3^® 9® 12^ etc.; 
Mk 12i«f*, Lk 1«, Jn 7" etc.). In NT it is especiaUy 
frequent in the phrase ‘the seed of Abraham’ — a 
favounte Pauline equivalent for ‘Israel’ (cf. Ro 
2 Co 11”). In Gal St. Paul argues from the use 
of the sing, ‘seed* instead of the plur. ‘seeds’ in Gn 13^® 
17®, that the Messiah in person is denoted and not 
Abraham’s progeny in general. As a proof the argu- 
ment has no force, for the same word zero' occurs in 
the sing, form in every passage in the OT where it 
expresses the idea of offspring. It is a verbal subtlety 
due to the Apostle’s Rabbinical training. But the 
argument as a whole is independent of this gram- 
matical refinement. St. Paul's meaning is that the 
Messiah was clearly in view in the promises made to 
Abraham. Israel was the type of Christ, and in Him 
the seed of Abraham was summed up. From this 
follows that further extension of the fig. ‘seed of 
Abraham’ to denote those united to Christ by faith 
(Gal V- ”), the spiritual Israd or ‘Israel of God’ 
(Ro 2*®, Gal 6«). (6) Vital energy. In 1 Jn 3® ‘seed’ 
denotes the indwelling principle of the Divine life by 
which the Christian is kept from sin. 

J. G. Lambert. 

SEER. — See pp. 413% 757^. 

SEETHE. — ^This verb, which means to boil, occurs 
occasionally in AV, especially in the command (Ex 
23^® etc.), ‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.* The past tense was sod, as Gn 25*® ‘Jacob sod 
pottage’; and the past part, sodden, as La 4^® ‘The 
hands of the pitiful women have sodden their own 
children.* 

SEGUB. — 1, The youngest son of Hiel who re-built 
Jericho (1 K 16®®). He died, or was possibly sacrificed 
by his father, when the gates were set up. See House, 
p. 369% 2. Son of Hezron (1 Oh 2 *!*•)• 

SEIR, — ^1. The name of a mountainous district ^ast 
of the ‘Arabah, peopled by the Edomites. It was 
originally occupied by Horites or ‘cave-dwellers* 
(Gn 14®). Mt. Seir is practically synonymous with 
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Edom (cf. Gn 32* 'the land of Seir, the field of Edom*). 
2. ‘Mt. Seir* mentioned in Jos 15^® among the points 
defining the boundaries of Judah. The name may still 
be preserved in that of the ruins at SQrls, S.W. of 
Kiriath-jearim. 

SEIRAH. — ^The place to which Ehud escaped after 
killing Eglon, king of Moab (Jg 3»); unidentified. 

SELA means ‘ rock,* ‘ cliff,’ or ‘ crag,’ and as a common 
noun is of frequent occurrence in Hebrew. In three or 
four passages (Jg 1», 2 K 14’, Is 16*, and, according to 
some. Is 42**) the word appears to be a proper name. 
In Jg 1** a site near the southern end of the Dead Sea 
is required by the context. Such a site would also 
satisfy the requirements of 2 K 14’ and Is 16*. But 
It is not improbable that more than one place was 
known as ‘the Cliff (or Crag).’ It is therefore not im- 
possible, though far from certain, that the Sela of 2 K 
14’ (cf, Joktheejl) and Is 16* is, as RVm in the latter 
passage suggests, and as many have held, the place 
known later as Petra (which also means ‘ rock *). Petra 
lay about 50 miles nearly due south of the Dead Sea, in 
a valley ‘enclosed on every side by nearly perpendicular 
rocks of considerable height’ and ‘composed of sand- 
stone of many different colours.’ It was the capital of 
the Nabataeans from the close of the 4th cent. b.c. to 
the beginning of the 2nd cent. a.d. (when it became a 
Roman provmce), and during that period a busy com- 
mercial centre. For some description of the buildings 
of Petra and the rock architecture which have given 
the city great fame, see Bsdeker’s Palestine, p. 206, and 
the literature there cited. ‘The general character of 
the buildings at Petra is that of the debased Roman 
style of the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d.’ Apart from the 
Biblical statements enumerated above, the history of 
Petra before the Nabataean period is unknown. 

G. B. Gray. 

SELA-BLAMMAHLEKOTH. — A rock or cliff in the 
wilderness of Maon, at which Saul ‘returned from 
pursuing after David’ (IS 23**). The site is uncertain. 

SEIfAH. — Heb. liturgical-musical term of uncertain 
meaning. It occurs (a) in the OT, (b) in the Psalms 
of Solomon, and (c) in the Jewish (Synagogue) Liturgy. 

In the OT the term occurs 74 times altogether in the 
Heb. text, viz. 71 times m the Psalter, and 3 in the 
Prayer of Hahakkuk (Hab 3). In the Gr. tr. of the OT 
(the LXX) the Gr. equivalent (diapsalma) does not 
^ways appear in the same places as in the Heb. text; 
the number of occurrences is also rather larger in the 
LXX. Possibly in some cases ‘Selah* has fallen out 
of the Massoretic text accidentally. In the Psalms of 
Solomon ‘Selah’ occurs twice (17« and IS*®), and in 
the oldest parts of the Jewish Liturgy (apart from the 
canonical Psalms, which are incorporated in it) 5 times 
<3 in the ‘Eighteen Blessings* and 2 in the morning 
Benedictions preceding the Shema*). 

Various explanations have been proposed as to the 
etymology and meaning of the term. Perhaps the 
least improbable of these is that which regards it as a 
liturgicid direction intended to indicate the place for 
lifting up the voices in a doxology at the dose of a 
section; such a doxology might have been sung at the 
end of a psalm or section of a psalm which liturgically 
was separated &om the following (cf. the use of the 
‘ Gloria* at the end of Psalms or [in the case of the 119th] 
at the end of sections of the Psalm in Christian worship). 
Or it may have been a direction to the orchestra — ‘lift 
up! loud!*— to strike in with loud music (after the 
soft accompaniment to the singers* voices) during a 
pauae in the singing. Other theories, such as that it 
represents a Heb. transliteration of a Greek word (e.g, 
psaUe) or an abbreviation of three words, have little 
probability. The meaning of the LXX rendering (dich 
psalma) is as uncertain as that oi the Heb. word itself. 

G. H. Box. 

BIZiBD.— A JerahmeeUte (1 Oh 2”). 
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SELEMIA. — One of Ezra’s swift scribes (2 Es 14»*), 

SELEMIAS (1 £s 9*0 ^Shelemiah, Ezr 10**. 

SELEUCIA. on the coast of Syria, at the mouth of the 
river Orontes, was the port of the great Antioch. It 
was strongly fortified. Situated on the S side of Mt. 
Pieria, and onthelevel ground at its foot, it was protected 
on three sides both naturally and by fortifications. It 
was captured by Ptolemy Euergetes (1 Mac 11*), and 
afterwards recovered (in b.c. 219) by Antiochus the 
Great. Its greatness increased in Roman times. Then 
it was a ‘free city.' Commercially its importance 
in the Levantine trade was of the highest. Extensive 
remains of the ancient city exist. A. Souter. 

SELEI70T7S. — 1. Seleucus 1. (Nikator), originally a 
cavalry officer of Alexander the Great, became satrap of 
Babylon on the death of the king. After some vicissi- 
tudes his position there was securely established in 
B.c. 312, from which date the Seleucid era was reckoned 
(1 Mac 1*«). The battle of Ipsus, b.c. 301, made him 
master of Syria and great part of the East. He founded 
Antioch and its fortified port Seleucia (1 Mac 11*), and 
is said by Josephus (Ant. xii. iii. 1) to have conferred 
on the Jews the privileges of citizenship. He is the 
‘one of his [i.e. the king of Egypt’s] princes* (Dn 11*). 
He died b.c. 280. — 2. Seleucus n. (CaUinicus, b.c. 246- 
226), son of Antiochus Soter, is entitled the ‘king of the 
north’ in the passage (Dn 11’-®) which alludes to the 
utter discomfiture of the Syrian king and the capture 
of Seleucia. — ^3. Seleucus in. (Ceraunus, b c. 226-223), 
‘one of his [Seleucus ii.’s] sons ’ (Dn 11*®), was murdered 
during a campaign in Asia Minor: the struggle with 
Egypt was continued by his brother Antiochus 
(Dn 11*®-**).— 4. Seleucus IV, (PMlopator; but Jos., Ant. 
XII. iv. 10, calls him Soter), son of Antiochus The 
Great, reigned b.c. 187-176. He it was who despatched 
Heliodorus to plunder the Temple (2 Mac 3*-'*®, cf. Dn 
11*®).— 6. Seleucus V. (b.c. 126-124) and VI. (b.c. 
95-93) are not of importance to the Biblical student. 
The four first-named belong to the ‘ten horns* of Dn 7**. 

J. Tatlob. 

SELF -CONTROL.— See Temperance. 

SELF -SURRENDER. — ^1. The military metaphor 
underlying the idea of ‘surrendering oneself’ is sugges- 
tive. The keys of the citadel of self are handed over to 
the rightful Lord, whose most powerful weapons of attack 
have been the entreaties of His love. The surrender is 
not for demolition, hut for restoration in beauty and 
strength. It is a voluntary act, imply^g the ‘pre- 
senting* of ourselves unto God, and involving the 
‘presenting’ of our ‘members as instruments of right- 
eousness unto God* (Ro 6**, cf. 12*). A similar con- 
ception finds expression in the Gr. word (hypotassesffiat) 
which RV tr. ‘to be subject to,’ lit. ‘to set oneself 
under.’ The proof that in ‘the mind* the ruling 
element is not ‘fiesh’ but ‘spirit* is the absence of 
hostility to Gk>d; this state of ‘life and peace’ is the 
result of ‘subjecting oneself to the law of God’ (Ro S*f-; 
cf. 10», Ja 4’). In He 12» this unreserved surrender of 
ourselves to God is represented as the only worthy rec- 
ognition of His absolute daims, and as, therefore, 
thoroughly consistent with a due regard to the develop- 
ment of our own personality. To ‘be in subjection to 
the Father of spirits* is indeed to ‘live.’ ‘Such 
absolute subjection is crowned by the highest blessing. 
True life comes from complete self-surrender ’ (Westcott, 
Com., in loc.). 

2. It depends upon the point of view whether the 
(Christian ideal of life is described as the life of self- 
surrender or as the life of self-development. Repent- 
ance and faith are alike acts in which, at one and the 
same time, sdf-will is surrendered and the higher self 
is realized. 

‘ Our wills are outs, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine.* 
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Our self-surrender is the condition of the Divine co- 
operation; His working in us ‘both to will and to do’ 
enables us to respond to the exhortation: ‘work out 
your own salvation’ (Ph 2^*0. ‘Every real sacrifice 
is at the same time self-preservation, namely, pres- 
ervation of the ideal self’ (Paulsen, System of Ethics, 
p. 248). ‘To yield oneself up as the organ of a higher 
spirit which disposes of us as may be fit constitutes the 
mystic ideal of perfect life ’ (Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory t ii. 273). The open secret of that life is revealed 
in St. Paul’s profound words: ‘I have been crucified 
with Christ, and it is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me’ (Gal 2*o). J. G. Tasker. 

SEMACHIAH. — A Eorahite family of gatekeepers 
(1 Ch 26’^). Perhaps the same name should be sub- 
stituted for Ismachiah in 2 Ch 31». 

SEMEI (1 Es 9») -Shimei, Ezr 10» 

SEMEIAS (Ad. Est ll^) ^Sliimei, Est 2K 

SEMEIK. — ^The father of Mattathias (Lk 3^). 

SEMEIS (1 Es 92 *) «»Shimei, Ezr 10». 

SENAAH. — The children of Senaah, or more correctly 
Hassenaah, were a clan or family who, according to 
Ezr 2*, Neh 7“, 1 Es 5“ [Sanaas], vrere among the 
exiles of the first Eestoration under Zerub., and had a 
share in re-building the walls (Neh 3*). They are else- 
where unknown, unless they should be identified with 
Hassenuah, a clan of Benjamin (1 Ch 9^, Neh 1 !•). The 
latter would then be the correct reading. Other con- 
jectures are less probable. J. F, McCurdy. 

SENATE is the tr. of Gr. gerougia in Ac 5*^, where 
*all the senate of the children of Israel* is intended to 
explain the preceding ‘council’ {gynedrion). See 
Sanhedrxn. It is the Jewish ‘senate’ that is meant 
likewise in 2 Mac l^o 4^^ The Homan senate is 
alluded to in 1 Mac 

SEKEH. — One of the steep cliffs forming the walls of 
the gorge of Michmash, where Jonathan’s exploit 
occurred (1 S ). The name may signify ‘tooth,’ 
though this is uncertain. The precise cliffs, called 
respectively Seneh and Bozez, are not identified. 

H. L. Willett. 

SENIB. — ^The name of Hermon among the Amorites, 
according to Dt 3», but in Ca 4«and 1 Ch 5“ distinguished 
from Hermon. It was famous for its large fir-trees 
(Bzk 27«). This Amoritic name was, naturally enough, 
the one in vogue among the Babylonians and Ass 3 Tians. 
In Deut. it appears, like Hermon and Sirion, to desi^ate 
the whole of Anti-Iebanon. When taken more strictly, 
it stood, we may assume, for the northern portion. The 
Arab geographers gave the name to that part of the 
range lying between Baalbek and Homs. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

SENKAOHERXB (Assyr. Sin^kh^-erha, i.e. ‘ Sin 
[the Moon-god] has increased the brothers’), son of 
Sargon, succeeded him on the throne of Assyria, on the 
12th of Ab, B.c. 705. He was at once faced by troubles 
in Babylon, where Merodach-baladan had re-established 
himself, ^nnacherib expelled him and placed Bsl- 
ibni of the Babylonian seed royal on the throne as a 
vassal king. After wars against the Eassites and 
Elamites in b.c. 701, Sennacherib set out to reduce the 
West to order. The king of Tyre fled to Cyprus, Sidon 
and the rest of Phcenicia were taken or submitted, and 
placed under a king Ethbaal. Ashdod, Ammon, Moab, 
Edom sent tribute. Ashkelon and Ekron were cap- 
tured, and Hezekiah had to restore Padi to the throne 
of Ekron after keeping him some time in prison. The 
Egyptians and their allies who had moved to support 
Hezekiah were defeated at Eltekeh. Then Sennacherib 
devastated Jud«ea, capturing 46 cities and 200,160 
piisoners. Hezekiah seems to have attempted to bribe 
him to retreat, sending Immense tribute to Sennach- 
erib while he was b^eging Lachish. Lachish feU, 
and the Tartan, the Rab-sbakeh and Rab-saris were sent 


to demand the surrender of Jerusalem (2 K 19“-) • The 
miraculous dispersion of his army compelled Sennach- 
erib to retreat without accomplishing the capture of 
Jerusalem. There is some reason to think that the 
Biblical accounts refer partly to a second campaign of 
Sennacherib after b c. 690. His annals, however, do not 
extend so far. Troubles in Babylonia led him to recall 
B61-ibni and set his own son Ashur-nadin-shum on the 
throne. He then had once more to expel Merodach- 
baladan from Lower Babylonia. Building a fleet on 
the Tigris and Euphrates, he pursued the Chaldean 
to the mouth of the Eulaeus, and there captured and 
destroyed the Chaldsean stronghold, thus invading 
Lower Elam. He was too far from his base, and the 
Elamites fell on his rear and captured Babylon, earned 
off Ashur-nadin-shum to Elam, making a Chaldiean 
Nergal-ushezib king in his stead; b.c. 694. The 
Assyrians soon re-asserted their supremacy, but a fresh 
rebellion placed a Babylonian on the throne of Babylon 
In b.c. 691 Sennacherib brought both Elamites and 
Babylonians to bay at Khalule. Two years later he 
invaded Elam. In b.c. 689 Babylon was captured 
and razed to the ground. From that time till b.c. 681, 
when Sennacherib was murdered (2 K 19^7)^ have no 
history of his reign. His great achievement was the 
creation of Nineveh as a metropolis of the Empire. He 
built the great palace of Kouyunjik and the great wall 
of Nineveh. Cf. Adrammelbch. C. H. W. Johns. 

SEOBIM. — The name of the fourth priestly course 
(1 Ch 24«). 

SEPARATION, WATER OP.— See Red Heipeb. 

SEPHAR. — Mentioned as a boundary of the de- 
scendants of Joktan in Gn 10*o. The most probable 
identification is that with Zafar, the ancient capital of 
the Himyarites, which is probably the seaport of 
Hadramaut of the same name (see Hazarmavbth). 

J. F. McCurdy. 

SEPHABAD. — A country in which was a community 
of exiles from Judah in the days of the prophet Obadiah 
(Ob*®). It is probably to be understood as Sparda 
(Qparda), a Persian province of Asia Minor, not definitely 
treated in its earliest use, but in the time of the Seleucidse 
employed for Asia Minor as a whole. Cf. Obadiah, 
p. 664*». J. F. McCurdy. 

SEPHARYAIM. — ^1. A city mentioned in 2 K 18®^ 
(Is 36^*) and (Is 37^*) as among those captured by 
the Assyrians, all apparently in Syria. Probably it 
answers to the ShabaraHn named in the Babylonian 
Chronicle as taken just before the fall of Samaria. 
Sibraim of Ezk 47« may then be the same city. 2. A 
word of exactly the same form as the above occurs in 
2 K l7**-«i as the name of a place whose inhabitants 
were deported to Samaria. The context favours the 
supposition that the famous dty Sippar in North Baby- 
lonia is intended. Probably the similarity between the 
words led some early copyist to write Sepharvaim by 
mistake. J. F. McCurdy. 

SEPTITAGINT. — See Greek Versions op OT, § 1. 

SEPULCHRE, —See Tomb. 

SERAH.— A daughter of Asher (Gn 46”, Nu 26" (»«), 
1 Ch 7*®). 

SERAIAH.— 1. (2 S 8”) See Shavsha. 2. High priest 
in the reign of Zedekiah. He was put to death, with other 
distinguished captives, by order of Nebuchadnezzar 
at Riblah, 2 K 25”- », Jer 52 m- He is mentioned 
in the list of high priests, 1 Ch 6”. Ezra claimed descent 
from him, Ezr 7i (1 Es 8^ Azaxias, 2 Es Samias). 
His name occurs also in 1 Es 6® Saraias. 3. One of 
‘the captains of the forces’ who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah (2 K 26»», Jer 40®). 4. Second son of Kenaz 
father of Joab, and brother of Othniel (1 Ch 4«* *0 
6. Grandfather of Jehu, a prince of Simeon (1 Ch 4“) 
6. One of the twelve leaders who returned with Zerub 
babel, Ezr 2®»Neh 7^ Azariah, 1 Es 6® Zaraias 
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7. A priestly clan (Neh 10® 11» 122 « 1 Es 5« Ch 9» 
Azariali). 8. One of those sent to apprehend Jeremiah 
and Baruch (Jer SO®®). 9. Son of Nenah and brother 
of Baruch (Jer 515®-®^). He held the oflSce of sar 
menUchdh (AV ‘a quiet prince,’ mg, ‘or prince of Me- 
nucha or chief chamberlain’; EV ‘chief chamberlain,’ 
mg. ‘or quartermaster’). 

SERAPHIM. — The seraphim are mentioned only in 
a single passage of Scripture (Is 6^ ). In his inaugural 
vision, Isaiah sees these supernatural creatures grouped 
about Jehovah’s throne in His heavenly palace. The 
prophet furnishes no elaborate description of the form 
of these beings, and apparently assumes that his readers 
will be able to fill in what he omits; but he does make 
clear that they are six-winged creatures. With one 
pair of wmgs they hover around Jehovah’s throne; 
and with the other two they cover their faces and their 
feet, — actions symbolical of humility and adoration. 
The^ seraphim are arranged in an antiphonal choir, 
singing the Trisagion, and their chorus is of such 
volume that the sound shakes the foundations of the 
palace. In the prophet’s vision they have human 
voices and hands (v.®), but it cannot be asserted with 
equal certainty that they possess human bodies. The 
prophet leaves us in no doubt about the function of 
these creatures. They are ministers of Jehovah, 
occupied in singing the praises of their Sovereign, and 
in protecting Him from the approach of sin and evil. 
The seraphim may be traced in the imagery and sym- 
bolism of the NT Apocalypse, where the four living 
creatures, in both their function and their form, are a 
combination of the seraphim with the cherubim of 
Ezekiel’s vision (cf. Is 6®®-, Ezk 1. 2, and Eev 4®). 

It was customary with the prophets to transform 
and purify popular conceptions, by bringing them into 
relation with their ethical idea of God. The seraphim 
are an illustration of this process. The popular mythical 
seraphim were a personification of the serpent-like 
flash of lightning. The usage and meaning of the 
singular sdrSph (= ‘fiery serpent,’ Nu 21«, Is 14®®), as 
well as the etymology of the word, suggest this view 
of the origin of the seraphim. The later Jewish tra- 
dition, according to which they are serpents, points m 
the same direction (Enoch 20^ et al ). The brazen 
serpent, Nehushtan, which was removed from the Temple 
by Hezekiah, was a relic probably connected with the 
popular mythical conception, and it may have suggested 
the seraphim of the heavenly palace to Isaiah’s mind. 

Two other theories of the oripn of the prophetic concep- 
tion have been advanced, but there is little that can be 
said in their favour. Some would derive the name from the 
Babylonian Sharrapu, a name for Nergal the fire-god. and 
consequently, would regard the seraphim as the flames that 
enveloped this deity. Others have endeavoured to associate 
them with the Egyptian grifl&ns (scref). half-lion and half- 
eagle, which are represent^ as guardians of graves. Accord- 
ing to the latter view, the duty of guarding the threshold 
of the Temple would be the function that must be assigned 
to the seraphim of Isaiah’s vision. In criticism, it maybe 
remarked tnat the Egyptian griffin is more akin to the 
Hebrewcherub, and the latter should be sharply distinguished 
from the seraph (cf. art. Cherub). James A. Kelso. 

SERAR (1 Es 5«) =Sisera, Ezr 2« Neh 7“. 

SERED.— A son of Zebulun (Gn 46“, Nu 26“ 
[gentilic name Seredites]). 

SERGIUS PAULUS. — See Patjlits (Serghts). 

SERJEANTS,— EV tr. in Ac 16»- » of Gr. rAaft- 
douchoi (*=* rod-bearers'), which represents the I-at. 
lictores (RVm lictors), officials whose duty it was to 
attend the Roman magistrates, to execute their orders, 
and especially to administer the punishments of scourg- 
ing or beheading. For this purpose they carried, as 
their mark of office, the fosccs, a bundle of rods with an 
axe inserted. Cf. art. Philippi. 

SERON. — ^A Syrian commander defeated by Judas 
Maccabsus at Beth-horon (1 Mac 3w* ***•)• 


SERPENT.— 

1. ndchdsh, generic name (cf . Arab, ckanask), Gn 3* * etc,; 
the most commonly used word, occurs frequently. 

2. 'eph*eh (root to ‘groan’ or ‘hiss,’ cf . Arab, afa) is applied 
to the viper (Job 20‘«, Is 30® 59®). 

3 . ^akshub, Ps 140® ‘adder.* The root meaning (cf. Arab. 
^akasa) seems to be ‘ bendmg back,’ as a serpent does before 
stnking. 

4 . pethen, tr. ‘asp,’ Dt 32*®, Job 20^®, Is 11®; tr. ‘adder,’ 
Ps 58*, where it is referred to as the favourite of the serpent- 
charmer. 

6 . ah'iphiphdn Gn 49*^, tr. ‘adder,’ AVm ‘arrowsnake/ 
RVm ‘homed snake* (cf. Arab, shelf un), 

6 . tsepha', Is 14-*®, AV ‘cockatrice,’ RV ‘basilisk,* EVm 
‘adder.’ 

7 . tsipko^ni, Pr 23®® ‘adder’; Is 11® 59®, Jer 8*^ cocka- 
trice,’ RV ‘basilisk,* mg. ‘or adder.’ 

8. ffippos, Is 34*6, AV ‘great owl,* RV ‘arrowsnake.’ See 
Owl. 

9. sdrapK Is 14®® 30® ‘fiery serpent,* coupled with 
ndchdsh in Nu 21®, Dt 8*®. 

10. zuchdle ^dphdr^ Dt 32®*; zcchdlS ^erets, Mic 7*^; some 
creature that glides on or into the earth, probably therefore 
a serpent. Cf. "Worm, 5. 

13. tannin, tr. ‘serpent,’ Ex 7® *®, RVm ‘any large 

reptile’; Ps 91*®. AV and RV ‘dragon.* See Dragon. 

12. (G r.) echidna — any poisonous serpent (Mt 3® 12®® 23®®, 
Lk 37 , Ac 28®). 


Serpents are very common in the Holy Land and in 
the wilderness to the south. Over 30 species are known. 
Though the great majority are really harmless, all are 
dreaded by the natives, and several kinds are most 
deadly. Fatal snake bites are by no means uncommon; 
the writer knows of seven cases at first hand. The 
Egyptian cobra {Naja haji) is found, but fortunatdy 
is not common. It is the favourite with snake-charmers, 
and is very probably the pethen, tr. ‘asp* in OT. It 
was held in much veneration by the ancient Egyptians, 
and a little bronze serpent recently found in the ex- 
cavations of ancient Gezer — probably an object of 
worship in pre-Israelite times — ^was of this form. Another 
very dangerous snake is the horned sandsnake {Cerastes 
hasselquistii), supposed to be the ‘asp of Cleopatra.* 
It lies in ambush (Gn 49*7) in depressions of the road 
and bites the passer-by. It is called by the Arabs 
shiffUn, which corresponds to the Heb, shephXphSn, 
Other poisonous Palestine snakes belonging, like the 
last mentioned, to the viper family are Vipera euphratica^ 
V. ammodytes, Daboia xanthina — a large, nocturnal 
species — ^and the small Bchis arenicola which haunts 
sandy deserts. These vipers are all included under the 
Heb. 'eph'ek (Arab. af*a). The viper of Ac 28® was prob- 
ably Vipera aspis, which is common on most of the larger 
isles of the Mediterranean, though extinct in Malta. 
The expression ‘fiery serpent’ probably refers to the 
burning sensation produced by the bite; in Ps 140» 
their poison is supposed to reside in their tongues. 

Some of the references to serpents do not apparently 
refer to any natural object. This view is taken in 
the translation in Is 14*® of tsepha*, and in Is 11* 59®, 
Jer 8*7 of tsiph'bnl, where ‘cockatrice’ occurs in AV 
and ‘basilisk’ in RV. The former was, among early 
English writers, a creature with a head and body like 
a cock, but the tail of a serpent, with a sting at its ex- 
tremity. The basCttskos of the LXX was probably 
the golden urceus, the ornament of the royal headdress 
among the Egyptians. There is no dear reason why 
in the passages quoted the references should not be to 
an actual species of snake. The reference in Am 9* to 
the serpent {ndchlMi) at the bottom of the sea may have 
some reference to the Babylonian myth of Ti3.mat. 
See also Dragon and Leviathan. For the serpent of 
Gn 3 see Fall (4), and Satan, p. 829*» f. 

E. W. G. Masterman, 


SERPENT, BRAZEN. — ^Nu 21®*® relates that Moses 
was commanded by God to make a serpent of brass 
(or rather, of bronze) and to set it upon a standard (RV), 
that those who had been bitten by the serpents might 
look on it and be healed. This was in harmony with 
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a wide-spread belief tliat the image of a hurtful thing 
drives tlie evil away. In the absence of a direct 
.statement we cannot say whether it was Jahweh who 
was ’worshipped under tlie form of the bronze serpent 
of 2 K IS^ — the Nehushtan, or piece of bronze, as it was 
called. Some think it represented the Celestial Dragon, 
others the spirit of an ancestor, others a cluhonic deity: 
Robertson Smith believed that it was the totem of 
David’s house. There are traces of serpent-worship 
in Israel (1 K 1® =‘ snake’; Neh 2^3) . 

two points of comparison piesent to our I^ord’s mind 
in Jn 3“ are — (1) the lifting up of the serpent on the 
pole and Himself on the Cross, and (2) the voluntary 
looking of the Hebrews to the serpent — for the verb 
emplo'V’ed means more than simply seeing — and the 
faith of believers (see Sir J. Taylor. 

SERUG.—Son of Reu (Gn ll*®- Lk 3“). 

SERVANT. — See next art. and Sla-ve. 

SERVANT OF THE LORD. — In this phrase, as re- 
peatedly in the EV of the OT, * Lord’ is substituted for 
‘Jahweh,’ the proper name of the God of Israel, w'hich 
stands in the Hebrew text. 

1. Originally the term ‘servant* in this phrase is 
simply correlative to such terms as ‘lord,’ ‘master,’ 
which the ancient Hebrews, in common with their 
Semitic kinsmen, applied to their god. In the first 
instance, the phrase ‘the servant of Jahweh’ merely 
defines a man as one who acknowledges Jahweh as his 
god; it correspondo closely to what we might rather 
call a worshipper of Jahweh. Naturally, therefore, it 
may stand in antithesis to a similar phrase in which the 
name of another deity takes the place of that of Jahweh. 
Thus the ‘servants of Jahweh’ and ‘the servants of 
the (Tyrian) Baal’ are contrasted in 2 K 10“, though 
the fact that the same word is used in both phrases is 
obscured by the RV, which exaggerates a distinction 
capriciously Introduced by the punctuators into the 
Hebrew text. 

2. Thus it will be readil y understood that any Israelite 
might be called ‘the servant of Jahweh,’ and as a matter 
of fact a large number of individuals received this phrase 
as their name; it is familiar to English readers in the 
form Obadiah, which vras originally pronounced, as the 
LXX indicates, Ahdiyah (cf. the parallel name Ahdiel — 
‘servant of God’). Adherents of other gods received 
similar proper names, such as Ehed-melech (wh. see)— 
‘servant of the god Melech,’ or Abd-Melkarth, Abd- 
Eskmun, and Abd~Mandt, typical Phoenician and Naba- 
tean names meaning respectively servant of the gods 
Melkarth, Eshmun, and Manat. 

3. But just as modern terms denoting religious 
attachment, like ‘ Christian ’ or * believer,’ may, according 
to the connexion in which they occur, differ greatly in 
the fulness of their meaning, so ‘the servant of Jahweh’ 
might imply a higher degree, or more special form, of 
service than is necessarily involved in the proper name 
Obadiah, or in the distinction between ‘servants 
of Jahweh’ and ‘servants of Baal.’ Such fuller 
significance attaches to the phrase when prophets 
(Am 37, 2 K 9^ Jer and often) or priests and Levites 
(Ps 1340 are specified as ‘the servant of Jahweh’; 
so also when particular individuals are thus described. 
Among the individuals specifically termed ‘the servant 
of Jah’weh* (which in speeches of Jahweh of course 
becomes *my servant’) are Abraham (Gn 26**), Moses 
(Ex 14«, Nu 12«-, and often), Joshua (Jos 24*«), 
Caleb (Nu 14**), Job (Job 1»), David (2 S 3w and often), 
niakim (Is 22*0), Zerubbabel (Hag 2*»), and the 
person who is termed ‘the Shoot’ (EV text ‘the 
Branch,’ Zee 3*). 

4 . The use of the term in Deutero-Isaiah (Is 40-65) 
is peculiar. In certain passages this writer clearly 
uses the term to describe the nation: the entire people 
is personified, spoken of as an individual, and called by 
Jahweh ‘my servant.’ or, by the prophet speaking in his 


own name, ‘the servant of Jahweh.’ These passages 
are 44** 49® 44*^ 45* The same use of the term 
IS found in Ps 136**, which was written much later; 
but It does not occur in any extant literature that 
IS unquestionably earlier than the Deutero-Isaiah, for 
Jer 30*0 (not found in the Greek text) =46*^^- is probably 
not a saying of the prophet Jeremiah’s, and in Ezk 37“ 
28*0, sometimes cited as parallel, the phrase is used of 
an individual of the past, the patriarch Jacob, not of the 
nation of the present. 

6. But though the particular character of ‘the servant 
of Jahweh’ in which the nation is personified may be 
peculiar to the Deutero-Isaiah, and one or two writers 
influenced by him, similar personifications are common 
enough with Hebrew writers, and are sometimes so 
remote from our habits of thought and expression that 
the RV has sacrificed the figure to gam intelligibility, 
as, e.g., in Jos 9*, which, literally rendered, runs, ‘and 
the man of Israel said unto the Hivite, perhaps thou 
art dwelling in my midst ’ (for further examples see G. B. 
Gray, Divine Discipline of Israel, 79 f., or ‘Numbers,’ 
in ICC p. 265 f.). Other notable instances of personi- 
fication retained even in RV are Hos 11* ‘When Israel 
was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt’ (where son = the Hebrew nation), and Ps 129*®-, 
where Israel is to say, ‘ Many a time have they afflicted 
me from my youth up, yet have they not prevailed 
against me. The plowers plowed upon my back; 
they made long their furrows.’ 

6. But while the personification of the nation as the 
‘servant of Jahweh’ is certain in the passages cited in 
§ 4, there are other passages in which most scholars in 
the past, and many of the present, have concluded that 
the title has another application — that it refers pro- 
phetically to Jesus Christ, or to some individual known 
historically to the writer, such as Jeremiah, Jehoiachin, 
Zerubbabel, or the Eleazar of 2 Mac 6****®*, or to the pious 
section of Israel. In so far as this conclusion rests on 
the individualizing traits in the description of the 
servant in such passages as Is 50*-® 52*®-53** it is uncon- 
vincing; for the facts can be equally well, and, so far as 
the death, burial, and resurrection (cf. Ezk 37) of the 
servant are concerned, far better, explained by the 
analogy of the personifications referred to in the last 
paragraph, as figurative descriptions of the history of 
the nation in the past, and of the prophet’s hopes for 
it in the future. 

7. In one passage (Is 50*°^-), indeed, ‘the servant of 
Jahweh’ is probably not the nation Israel; for the 
audience addressed appears to consist of Jews; if so. 
the servant here is either an individual or a compara- 
tively small class — ^not the whole of the pious Israelites, 
for he is distinguished from ‘those that fear Jahweh.’ 
This passage is commonly considered to be the work of 
a later writer than the Deutero-Isaiah. 

8. The most important differences of interpretation 
are concerned with four passages, 42*-* 49* -« 50*-® 52*®- 
63**. These are commonly, though not unanimously, 
held to be the work of one writer, but several scholars 
hold that this writer was not the Deutero-Isaiah. The 
critical question is largely an exegetical one; if 
there really is the wide difference, which some claim to 
discover, between the use of the term ‘ servant of Jahweh ’ 
in, and the religious standpoints of, these passages 
and the Deutero-Isaiah, differences of authorship may 
not unnaturally be inferred; otherwise the grounds for 
disintegration are slight. Unfortunately the Inter- 
pretation of the passages is rendered difficult and am- 
biguous by the state of the text; that the text is to 
some extent corrupt, especially in 62*»-53**, is now 
generally admitted; but as to the exact extent, and the 
nature of the corruption, differences of judgment pre- 
vail. No consistent interpretation of ‘the servant of 
Jahweh’ given in these four passages is possible on the 
basis of the present text; for in 49® the servant is 
identified with the nation, but in 53® he is distinguished 
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from the nation, for ‘my people* (if the text be sound) 
cannot be made to mean anything but Israel except by 
very forced exegesis. Consequently, in the interests 
of consistency some scholars have struck out tlie word 
‘ Israel ’ in 493, others have corrected ‘ the transgression 
of my people’ in 53* to ‘our transgressions,’ or ‘their 
transgression,’ or ‘the transgression of peoples’ (all 
comparatively slight changes in the Hebrew text). 
It may be observed that 538 is in other respects ad- 
mittechy obscure, if not also corrupt. 

It must suffice to refer briefly here to one or two of 
the chief points for or against the two main alternatives 
— that in these passages, as elsewhere in Deutero-Isaiah, 
the servant is Israel, or something less than Israel 
(whether a section of the nation or an individual). 
We shall consider the latter alternative first. 

(1) Two passages have been considered to demand 
a distinction between the servant and Israel. One of 
these, 538, as already stated, certainly does demand 
it, if the text be sound; but this is doubtful. The 
other passage is 498- which follows the statement in 
the present text that the servant is Israel (493). These 
verses as translated in RV imply that the servant and 
Israel are distinct. But though the translation of 
RV in V.8 is grammatically correct, it is not necessary; 
other grammatically correct translations are: ‘and 
now Jahweh that formed me to be his servant hath 
determined to bring back Jacob again to himself, and 
that Israel should be gathered to him,’ or ‘and now saith 
Jahweh that formed me from the womb to be his 
servant in that he brought Jacob again to him, and 
drew Israel unto him.’ Either of these translations 
allows of the identity of Israel and the servant. In 
V.8 RV is incorrect. The Hebrew is extremely awkward 
and questionable, but literally translated v.® runs: 
‘ (a) lighter (thing) than thy being my servant is the 
raising up of the tribes of Jacob and the restoring of 
the preserved of Israel, and I will give thee for a light 
of the nations,’ etc. The ‘also’ in ‘I will also give’ 
of RV, which suggests that the illumination of the 
nations is a second function of the servant, in addition 
to one already described, is absolutely unrepresented 
in and unsuggested by the Hebrew text. Thus v.® 
is ambiguous as to the point at issue; it may mean (if 
it means anything) either, You do not exhaust your service 
byrestoring Israel, you have also to illumine the nations; 
or, The fact that you are my servant means more than 
that I shall rescue you, it means that I shall make use of 
you for carrying out my purpose of illumining the nations. 

(2) Apart from the passages just discussed, which are 
either textually open to suspicion or ambiguous in 
meaning, there is nothing that directly forbids identifying 
the servant with Israel in 42^-* 49^ *« 50*"® 52i3-53*8 as 
he is unmistakably identified with Israel by the Deutero- 
Isaiah in many passages (see § 4). In the present 
text of 49* the identification is actually made. But the 
strongest argument for the correctness of this identifica- 
tion is to be found in the fact that it does fuller justice 
to the general tenor of the passages: this is perfectly 
clear in 42^-*; here the Divine speech and the writer’s 
mind are alike filled with two subjects— the Servant 
and the Nations of the world; the servant is to instruct 
the nations in the religion of Jahweh: granted that 
the servant is Israel, we have here a constantly re- 
curring contrast, Israel and the nations; otherwise 
Israel is totally disregarded. In 491-8 the secant ad- 
dresses the nations of the world, and the function of the 
servant, which on some interpretations (see above) alone 
is mentioned, and on any interpretation alone receives 
prominence, is that of spiritually illumining the nations; 
in 5218-18 Jahweh states that, as the past humiliation 
of the servant by its very extent attracted far-spread 
attention, so his coming exaltation will impress nations 
and kings. Here again, nothing is said of Israel, unless 
the servant is Israel. In certain speakers make 
a confession that they had misjudged the servant of 


Jahweh, terming him not the righteous one but a sinner, 
and regarding the unparalleled sufferings which they 
now perceive had been borne for them, as due to the fact 
that he was abandoned by Jahweh. Again, the least 
difficiUt view as to the speakers who make this confession 
is that they are the nations referred to in 52i8, and 
that the servant is the Hebrew nation. That Israel 
suffered for the nations is certainly a remarkable idea, 
but that all the sufferings of Israel were not due to its 
own sins appears to be the thought of Deutero-Isaiah 
in 40®. Again, the relative righteousness of Israel, 
which is all that need be implied if we see in ch. 63 a 
confession of the nations, is implied elsewhere, e,ff. in 40®^ 

It is impossible even to indicate here all the difficulties 
that beset, or th^omts that favour, the several theones of 
interpretation. The case for identifying the servant with 
Israel throughout Is 40-55 has been ably presented in English 
by K. Budde in AJTh, iii. pp. 499 ff , and by A. S. Peake 
in the Problem oi Suffering in the OT, pp. 34-72 and 180-193, 
who gives on pp 44-59 a valuable critical translation of 
the chief passages. With equal ability the identification of 
the servant with the ideal Israel is maintained by J. Skinner 
in th^Cambndfje Biblef or Schools, ' Isaiah xl.-lxvi.,’ pp.xxx.- 
xxxvii. and 233-238, together with the notes on the relevant 
passages. The case for interpreting the servant in some 
passages as an indindual has not been fully re-stated in 
English over against the recent thorough arguments for other 
interpretations; the student may best turn to Delitzsch’s 
Com. (Eng. tr. 1890), or G. A. Smith’s ‘Isaiah,’ vol ii (Ha:- 
posiior*s Bible). T.K. Cheyne, in EBi 4398-4410, offers a 
very valuable and penetrating criticism of all these theories, 
as a prelude to his own Jerahmeehte theory, for which he has 
hitherto found no supporters. 

9. In NT some of the passages in the Deutero-Isaiah 
are frequently cited or referred to: and in most cases, 
though not in all (see Ac 13^®, cf. 2 Ti 2®*), the servant 
is identified wdth Jesus (e.p. Mt 8^^ 12 i 8 . 2 i^ Uj: 22*^ 
Ac 83®* ). This, of course, proves nothing with regard 
to the original meaning; for Christian, like Jewish, 
exegesis was capable of individualizing terms that 
originally had a wider application; for an instance of this, 
see He 28-8, where what is stated in Ps 8 of man in general 
is referred specifically to our Lord. G. B. Geay. 

SESIS (1 Es 9") "Shashai, Ezr 10«. 

SESTHEL (1 Es 9*1) »Bezalel, Ezr IQso. 

SET. — ‘Set at’ is valued at, as 2 K 32‘ ‘The money 
that every man is set at.* ‘Set at nought’ means 
treat with contempt, as Lk 23“ ‘Herod with his men 
of war set him at nought.’ ‘Set by’ is to value, 
esteem, as 1 S IS*® ‘His name was much set by.’ ‘Set 
to* means to affix, as Jn 3** ‘He that hath received 
his testimony hath set to his seal that God is true.’ 

SETH.— The third son of Adam, Gn 4?^ (J) 5* <P), 
1 Ch 1*, Uc 3*8. In the first of these passages J assigns 
a characteristic etymology for the name, Eve being 
made to say, ‘God hath set {shOiK) for me another seed 
instead of Abel,’ for which reason she called him ShWi 
(i.e. ‘setting* or ‘slip’). In Sir 49** Seth is coupled 
with Shem as ‘glorified among men.* 

SETHXTR.— The Asherite spy (Nu 13*® d*), 
^SETTLE (RVm ‘ledge’).— Ezk 43“ (only) as tr. of 
*azllrSh, which is used of the two ledges between the 
base and the hearth of the altar. 

SEVEN. — See Numbeb, § 7. 

SEVEKEH (Syene). — A town at the First Cataract, 
the southern extremity of Egypt proper: Egyp. Sum, 
now Assmn (Aswan), It lies on the east bank, opposite 
the island of Elephantine, where lay the capital of 
the first nome of Upper Egypt, and behind it are the 
celebrated granite quarries. ‘From Migdol to Syene* 
is the correct tr. in Ezk 29*® 30*, as LXX and RVm. 
At Syene-Elephantine there was a colony of Jews with 
a sumptuous temple of Yahu (Jehovah; cf. Is 19“) 
earlier than Cambyses’ conquest mB.c. 625, and through- 
out the Persian occupation. For this we have the 
evidence of papyri written there in the Aramaiclanguage. 
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The dates of the documents hitherto found range from 
471 to 410, in the reipns of Xerxes, Artaxerxes, and 
Darius ii. One of these is a petition to Bagoas, the 
governor of Judaea, for the re-buUding of the temple, 
which had been destroyed by the nations in 411. To 
this a favourable reply was given. But the temple was 
probably swept away in the final revolt of Egypt 
against the Persians about 405. Since the seventh 
century the frontier garrison against the Ethiopians 
had been posted there, and the military element 
predominated. F. Ll. Griffith. 

SEVENTY. — See Number, § 7. 

SHAALABBIN. — See next article. 

SHAALBBt. — A town mentioned with Mt. Heres and 
Aijalon as being occupied by the Amorltes (Jg 1“). 
It was, with Makaz and Beth>shemesh, in the district 
of one of Solomon's commissariat officers (1 K 4»); 
and if it be the same place as Shaalabbin, it is men- 
tioned with Aijalon and Beth-shemesh in Jos 19", It 
is probably identical with ShaalboHi the home of one 
of David’s heroes, who is called ‘the Shaalbonite* 
(2 S 23« 1 Ch liw). It may perhaps be identified 
with SelM, about 8 miles N. of Beth-shemesh. Pos- 
sibly Shaalbim should be read for Shaalim in 1 S 9^ 

SHAALBON, SHAALBONITE.— See Shaai.bim. 

SHAALIM, LAND OP. — See Shaalbim. 

SHAAPH.— 1. The son of Jahdai (1 Ch 2"). 2. A 
son of Caleb by his concubine Maacah (1 Ch 2<®). 

SELAABAIlff. — 1, A town of Jadah, in the ShephSlah, 
mentioned in Jos 15*. Some identify it with Khurbet 
jS'alrcft, west of Beit *Atab; others with Zakariya. 
Shaaraim is perhaps mentioned again in the pursuit 
of the Philistines after the death of Goliath (1 S 17®*, 
RVm ‘the two gates’). 2. A town of Simeon (1 Ch 4«); 
called Sharuhen in Jos 19®, and Shilhim in Jos 15**. 

SHAASHGAZ. — A chamberlain of AhasuerusCEst 2^®). 

SHABBETHAI.— ‘A Levite who opposed Ezra in 
the matter of the foreign marriages (Ezr 10«) -Sab- 
bateus of 1 Es Cf. Neh 8* [1 Es 9<« Sabateus] ll”. 

SHAOHIA.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 8^®). 

SHADDAI. — ^See art. God, 2 (c). 

SHADRAOH. — ^The name given to Hanaxdah (Dn 1^) . 

SHAFTS. — See Armour Arms, 1 (d)* 

SHAGE. — See Shammah, 3. 

SHAHABAIM. — A Benjamite (1 Ch 8*). 

SHAHAZUMAH. — A town allotted to Issachar 
(Jos 19**). Its site has not been identified. 

SHALEM. — In Gn 33^* we read 'Jacob (on his return 
from Haran) came to Shalem a city of Shechem* (RV 
reads ‘in peace to the city of Shechem’; so Luther in 
his German translation). The word shalem means 
‘peace,’ and the preposition 5 ‘in’ may have fallen 
out owing to the final letter of Jacob. Otherwise we 
must suppose Shalem to be a small town (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shechem), which has been identified with a 
village called Salim. W. F. Boyd. 

SHALISHAH.— Aregion through which Saul travelled 
with his servant in search of the lost asses (1 S 9®). The 
route as given probably describes a circuitous journey, 
to the N.W., the E., and finally S. through Benjamin. 
This would place the ‘ land of Shalishah ’ somewhere on the 
hills W. of Shiloh. Baal-shaUshab (2 K 4") was doubt- 
less a place in the same district. H. L. Willett. 

SHALLECHETH. — See Jerusalem, II. 4. 

SHALLXJM, an inhabitant of Jabesh, was nominally 
king of Israel for one month in the period of anarchy 
which preceded the extinction of the nation. As he 
assassinated his predecessor Zechariah, so in turn he 
was ‘removed* by his successor Henahexn (2 K ). 


SHALLTTM. — 1 . See preced. article, 2. See Jehoahaz, 
2. 3. The husband (or son, LXX in 2 Kings) of 
Huldah (2 K 22^\ 2 Ch 34«). 4. A Judahite (1 Ch 2«* ). 
6. A descendant of Simeon (1 Ch 4*®), 6. A high 
priest (1 Ch 6^** **; Ezr 7* =« Salem of 1 Es 8^ and 
Salemas of 2 Es 1^). 7. A son of Naphtali (1 Ch 7^*), 
called in Gn 46*^ and Nu 26** Shillem, with the gentilic 
name Shillemites (Nu 26**). 8. The eponym of a 
family of gatekeepers (1 Ch 9^^ H Ezr 2***= Neh 7*®); 
called in 1 Es 5** Salum, and (possibly) in Neh 12*® 
Meshullam. 9. A Korahite gatekeeper (1 Ch 9i** *i), 
called in 26 *• * Meshelemiah, and in 26^* Shelemiah. 

It is not at all unlikely that this name should be identi- 
fied with the preceding. 10. Father of Jehizkiah, an 
Ephraimite chief (2 Ch 28**). 11. One of the porters 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10** [1 Es 9*® 
SaHumus]). 12. One of the sons of Bani who had com- 
mitted the same offence (Ezr 10** [1 Es 9** Samatus]). 
13. The son of Hallohesh (Neh 3**). 14. The uncle of 
Jeremiah (Jer 320. 15. Father of Maaseiah (Jer 35*). 

SHALLTTN.— The son of Col-hozeh (Neh 3*«). 

SHALMAN. — This name occurs only in the clause 
‘as Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle’ 
(Hos 10**). The person and place referred to are both 
unknown. Shalman may be a contraction for Shal- 
maneser^ but it is impossible to say which, if any, of 
the four kings of Assyria bearing that name suits the 
connexion. It has been suggested that the Moabite 
king Salmanu (mentioned in Tiglath-pileser’s triumphal 
inscription, n Rawl. 67, line 60) may be the person re- 
ferred to by the prophet. The Vulg. version seems to 
think of the slaughter of Zalmunna by Gideon (Jg 9). 
See also art. Beth-arbel. W. F. Boyd. 

SHALMANESEB(Assyr. Shulman-ashandu, i.e/ Shul- 
manu [a god] is chief’). — In 2 K 17* IS*-** the Shal- 
i maneser is obviously a king of Assyria who succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser (wh. see) and preceded Sargon. This 
was Shalmaneser iv., who reigned over Assyria b.c. 727- 
722. He ruled Babylonia as Ululai. No monuments of 
his are preserved. The Eponym Canons give cam- 
paigns for his last three years. The siege of Samaria 
was probably begun in his reign and finished under 
Sargon. The name Shalmaneser appears in 2 Es 13*® 
as Salmanasar. C. H. W. Johns. 

SHAMA. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11*<). 

SHAMBLES. — See Arts and Crafts, § 7; Food, § 11, 

SHAME.— 1. In the first Biblical reference to this 
emotion (Gn 2*®, cf. 3^) ‘shame’ appears as ‘the 
correlative of sin and guilt*; it is ‘the overpowering 
feeling that inward harmony and satisfaction with 
oneself are disturbed’ (Delitzsch, Com., in loc.). From 
the OT point of view the crowning shame is idolatry: 
‘As the thief is ashamed when he is found, so is the 
house of Israel ashamed; they say to a stock. Thou art 
my father’ (Jer 2*®; cf. Is 41** 42*0. The aU-indusive 
promise to those who trust in God is ‘none that wait 
on thee shall be ashamed’ (Ps 25» RV; cf. 119®- 
Is 45*®'- 49** 54*'-, Jer 17*» J1 2*«f-, Ro 5® 9« 10**). 
The absence of shame is always regarded as an aggrava- 
tion of sinful conduct: Job (19») reproaches his friends 
because they are ‘not ashamed’ of dealing hardly 
with him; the dimax of Jeremiah’s complaint (6*®) 
against those who had ‘committed abomination’ is 
that ‘they were not at all ashamed, neither could 
they blush’ (cf. 8**, Zeph 3®* **). The culmination 
of shamelessness is seen in those ‘whose glory is in 
their shame’ (Ph 3**); but in this passage, as elsewhere 
(Is 50®; cf. Pr 10® 25*), ‘shame’ is, by a natural trans- 
ference of ideas, applied not to the inward feeling, 
but to its outward cause. The degradation of those 
‘whose god is their belly’ is seen in their boasting of 
conduct which ought to have made them ashamed of 
their perversion of gospel liberty into sinful licence. 


H. P. Smith. 
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The return of shame is a sign of true repentance: *then 
Shalt thou remember thy ways and be ashamed* (Ezk 
16«S cf. Ezr 9«). 

2. The consciousness of shame varies with the con- 
ventional standards adopted in any society. For 
example, poverty (Pr leprosy (Nu 12*0, widow- 
hood (Is 540 may be viewed as involving ‘shame,* 
though there is no blame. In the sense of violation 
of propriety St. Paul applies the word to men who 
wear their hair long and to women who wear it short 
(1 Co 11®* ”, cf. 6® 14®); hy an analogous adaptation 
of its meaning he describes God’s ideal ‘workman’ as 
one ‘that needeth not to be ashamed* (2 Ti 2*®). 

3. In the NT sin is pre-eminently the shameful 
thing (Ro 62*. Ph 3«, Eph 5*2, Jude *®, 1 Jn 22«; cf. 3®). 
But the distinguishing characteristicof the early Christian 
use of the word is ‘ the trans valuation of values.* ‘Jesus, 
the author and perfecter of faith, . . . endured the 
cross, despising shame’ (He 122), When St. Paul says 
‘I am not ashamed of the gospel* (Ro 1*®), by a wdl- 
known figure of speech his negative statement emphati- 
cally asserts his positive glorying (Gal 6*0. To ‘suffer 
as a Christian* and ‘not (to) be ashamed' is to ‘glorify 
God* (1 P 4*®; cf. 2 Ti 18^* *2* *»). The same heightening 
of the contrast is implied when, on the one hand, the 
Son of Man declares that in the day of judgment He 
will be ashamed of all who are now ashamed of Him 
and of His words (Mk 8®®, Lk 92®); and on the other 
hand, St. John’s assurance is that those who abide in 
Christ ‘may have boldness and not be ashamed before 
him at his coming’ (1 Jn 228). Of them who desire a 
heavenly country *God is not ashamed ... to be 
called their God*; for the city He has prepared, they 
are being prepared by the sanctifying grace of Him 
* who is not ashamed to call them brethren ’ (He 1 1*« 2**). 

J. G. Tasker. 

SHAMGAR smote 600 Philistines with an ox-goad 
(Jg 3®*). There is no mention of his judging Israel, or 
of the duration of his influence. The exploit belongs 
to the latest redaction of the book; 4* continues the 
story of 380. Nothing is known of any Philistine 
dominion at so early a period, and in some Gr. MSS the 
verse follows 16®. His exploit resembles that of Sham- 
mah in 2 S 23** (cf. 21*®***), and may have been attached 
to him as an expansion of the reference in the song of 
Deborah (Jg 5®). There, however, he appears to be a 
foreign oppressor, and the connexion of the two passages 
is obscure, the song having to do with Canaanite oppres- 
sion in the North. The name is foreign, Hittite or Assyrian. 
He is the ‘son of Anath.* AnoM occurs in the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets, and Anoiu is an Assyr. goddess, traces 
of whose worship are found in Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
Syria (cf. place-names Beth-anath [Jg 1®*], Beth-anoth 
[Jos 15®»]^ The names are important as showing Baby- 
lonian influence after the period of the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets. C. W. Emmet, 

SHAMHT7TH. — See Shammah, 4. 

SHAMIR.— 1. A Kohathite (1 Ch 242®). 2. A town 
in the hill-country of Judah (Jos 15*®), It is perhaps 
Khvrbet SSmeraht west of 3. The home and 

burial-place of Tola (Jg 10*- *). The site is uncertain. 

SHAMLAI. — See Salmai. 

SHAMMA.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7*^- 

SHAMMAH. — 1. Son of Reuel, son of Esau, a tribal 
chief (Gn 36**). 2. Third son of Jesse, present when 
Samud sought a successor to Saul (1 S 16»); with Saul 
in the battlefield when David visited the camp (17*®). 
He is the same as Shimeahi father of Jonadab (2 S 13®), 
the Shimeaof 1 Ch 2*®, and the Shimei, father of Jonathan 
who slew the giant (2 S 21®*). In 1 Ch 20^ Jonathan 
is called son of Shimea. 3. Son of Agee, a Hararite, one 
of the three mighty men of David. Alone he held the 
field against the Philistines (2 S 23**). The parallel 
passage, 1 Ch ll*®'-, wrongly attributes the feat to 


Eleazar. He is probably identical with 'Shammah, 
the Harodite* (Harante) of 2 S 232®. V.*® should read 
‘Jonathan son of Shammah, the Hararite.* In 1 Ch 11®®, 
'son of Shage * is probably confused with ‘son of Agee.* 
Read, with Lucian, ‘son of Jonathan.’ Shimei, son of 
Ela (1 K 4*®), should also appear here if we accept 
Lucian’s reading of *Ela* for ‘Agee* (2 S 23**). 4. An 
officer m David’s employ, called Shammoth in 1 Ch ll®’, 
and Shamhuth in 1 Ch 27®. Probably the same as No. 3. 

J. H. Stevenson. 

SHAMMAI.— 1. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2®®). 2. The 
‘son* of Rekem and ‘father* of Maon (1 Ch 2”2-). 
3. A Judahite (1 Ch 4*®). 

SHAMMOTH. — See Shammah, 4. 

SHAMMDA. — ^1. The Reubenlte spy (Nu 13®). 
2. One of David’s sons (2 S 5*®, 1 Ch 14®; called in 
1 Ch 3® Shimea). 3. A Levite (Neh 11*®) »Shemaiali 
of 1 Ch 9*8. 4. The head of a priestly family (Neh 12*»). 

SHAMSHERAI.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 8®®). 

SHAPHAM.— A Gadite (1 Ch 5**). 

, SHAPHAN (‘coney’ or ‘rock-badger*; an old 
totem clan-name — so W. R. Smith). — ^1. ‘The scribe* 
(secretary of state) of Josiah in 621 b.c., ‘ son of Azaliah,* 
who laid before the king the law-book discovered by Hil- 
kiah (wh. see) in the Temple (2 K 22*-** -2 Ch 34*-*®). 
Shaphan appears to have been the chief lay leader in 
the execution of Josiah’s reforms. His family for two 
following generations played a worthy part as servants 
of Jehovah, and friends of the prophet Jeremiah: the 
Ahikam of 2 K 22**-*® (-2 Ch 34»o-2») and Jer 26*®, the 
Gemariah of Jer 36*®- 2®, and Elasah (Jer 29») were 
Shaphan’s sons; the Micaiah of Jer 36*** **, and Gedaliah 
(wh. see), whom the Chaldseans made governor of Judasa 
after the Captivity of 586 b.c., his grandsons. 2. The 
‘Jaazaniah, son of Shaphan,* denounced in Ezk 8** as 
ringleader in idolatry, was possibly, but not certainly, 
a son of the same Shaphan. G. G. Findlat. 

SHAPHAT.— l.TheSimeonite8py(Nul3«). 2. The 
father of Elisha (1 K 19*®- *«, 2 K 3** 6«). 3. A name in 
the royal genealogy of Judah (1 Ch 3®*). 4. A Gadite 
(1 Ch 5 * 2 ). 6. One of David’s herdmen (1 Ch 27*»). 

SHAPHIR. — A city, probably on the Philistine plain 
(Mic 1**). It has been located by some a few miles S.E. 
of Asbdod. Attempts have been made to identify it with 
the Shamir of Jos 15®®. H. L. Willett. 

SHARAl. — One of those who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10®®). 

SHARAR. — See Sacar. 

SHAREZER would answer to the Assirr. Shar-usur^ 
‘preserve the king,* hut that is only part of a name. 
1. It is given 2 K 19®^ -"Is 37®® as the name of a son 
of Sennacherib who with Adrammelech (which see) 
murdered his father. Slwr-etir^Askur was the name of 
a son of Sennacherib, who in a fragmentary letter is 
addressed as monarch, about the time of Esarhaddon’s 
reign. The name might give rise to Sharezer. At 
present, however, the Assyrian accounts mention 
only one murderer, and do not name him. A satis- 
factory explanation of the Hebrew narrative is yet to be 
found. 2. Sharezer (the name is prob. incomplete) 
appears in Zee 7® as one of a deputation sent to consult 
the spiritual heads of the Jewish community. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

SHAROK. — ^1. ha-shdrbn^ lit. 'the plain,* 1 Ch 27»®, 
Ca 2*, Is 33» 35* 65*®; Gr. ho Sarm, whence AV Saron, Ac 
9®®. This is the great Maritime Plain extending from J affa, 
or a little south of it, to Mount Carmel in the north. 
Though called a plain, it is of an undulating character, 
and was in parts, particularly towards the N., a forest 
of oaks (Is 352). Although but poorly cultivated, it 
has a great depth of rich soil and is capable of much 
development; left now largdy to weeds, it yidda 
annually a magnificent crop of beautiful wild flowers. 
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It has always been a pasturage of flocks (1 Ch 272®, 
Is 65»®). Around Ramleh and Ludd are forests of 
olives, and the orange gardens of Jaffa are too well 
known to need more than a passing reference; wherever 
the hand of man has been diligent, there the soil has 
bounteously responded. Over a great part of the plain, 
especially near the sea, water may be tapped at no 
great depth. Its rivers are the marshy Sahr ZirKa or 
Crocodile River, just below Carmel, Xahr el-Mufjir, 
Nahr Iskanderuneh, and Nahrel-Avjeh, thelast mentioned 
close to Jaffa. The chief town of Sharon was in ancient 
days Dor (Jos 11* 122’, 1 K 4ii)i in NT times Caesarea, 
and in later Crusading times (1218-1291) the fortified 
port of Athllt. In Jos 12^® Lassharon is mentioned 
as one of the royal cities of Canaan; as ‘the king of’ is 
omitted in the original, the passage may read ‘king of 
Aphek in the Sharon.’ For ‘ rose of Sharon ’ see Rose. 

2. A second Sharon (Saronas) is mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome as between Mt. Tabor and Tiberias, and 
this is to-day represented by the village of SdrOna in 
the Ard eUHamma N.E. of Tabor. This may be the 
place mentioned in Jos 12^® (see above). 

3. The suburbs (RVm ‘pasture lands’) of Sharon 
<1 Ch 5^®) are mentioned as among the possessions of 
Gad along with Gilead and Bashan. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SHABITHEN. — See Shaaraim, 2. 

SHASHAI. — One of the sons of Bani who had married 
a foreign wife, Ezr 10<® »Sesis of 1 Es 9®*. 

SHA3HAE. — A Benjamite family (1 Ch 8^0. 

SHAIFL.— 1. A king of Edom, Gn 36”^- Ch l«f-. 
2. A son of Simeon (Gn 46^®, Ex Nu 262®, i ch 424 ), 
Tlie dan of which he is the eponym was of mixed Isr. 
and Can. descent, hence Shaul is called in Gn 462® and 
Ex 628 ‘the son of the Canaanitess.’ In Nu 262« the 
patronymic Shanlites occurs. 3. An ancestor of Samuel 
(1 Ch 6 « w, called in v.» <»> Joel). 

SBAYEH, VALE OF. — A broad valley (*5mea), known 
also as ‘the king’s vale’ (Gn 142’), which was near 
Salem. It is apparently the same place as ‘the king’s 
dale' (2 S 182®), in which Absalom set up a pillar or 
monument. Shaveh was possibly the broad open head 
of the valley of Hinnom which, lower down, contracts 
to a ravine. 

SHAVEH-KIBIATHAIM (‘the plain of Kiriathaim’). 
— The place where the Emim were smitten by the allied 
kings from the East (Gn H®). It probably derived its 
name from the Moabite Kiriathaim (Nu 32”, Jos 132»). 

H. L. Willett. 

SHAV3HA occurs in the list of David’s ofiflcers in 
1 Ch 182® as ‘scribe’ (RVm ‘secretary’), an oflSce made 
necessary by the growth of the court and relations with 
other states. His name, and the fact of his father’s not 
being mentioned, make it probable that he was a foreigner 
chosen to deal with foreign correspondence. His name 
was evidently unfamiliar; in the list of 2 S 20“ it appears 
as Sheva ; in that of 82®“28 (otherwise identical with Ch.) 
Seraiah has been substituted; LXX varies ^eatly in 
all passages. It is generally held that SMvsha is correct. 
Apparently in Solomon’s time he was succeeded by his 
sons (1 K 4® Shisha being probably only another varia- 
tion of the name). C, W. Emmet. 

SHEAL (Ezr lO®®). — One of those who had married 
a ‘strange’ wife; called Jasaelus in 1 Es 9®®. 

SHEALTISL (Salathiel of 1 Es B®- ®8 6 ®, AV of 

Mt 12* ajxd Lfc 3®2), — The father of Zerubbabel (Ezr 
3*- * 6®, Neh 122, Hag 12* 2 ®- 24 2*- **). According to 
1 Ch 32 ’, Shealtiel was the eldest son of king Jeconiah. 
In V.2® the MT makes Pedaiali (a brother of Shealtiel) 
the father of Zerubbabel. 

SHEAEIAH.— A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8*« 9^*). 

SHEABOTG-HOUSE, THE. — A plaoe at which Jehu, 
OQ his way from Jezreel to Samaria, met and slew 
tba brethren of Ahaziah, king of Judah (2 K 102®- 24 ). j 


Possibly the original should be left untranslated and 
appear as a place-name Beth-eked, which has not been 
identified. 

SHEAB-JASHXJB (‘a remnant shall return,’ Is 7®). 
— A symbolical name given to a son of Isaiah to signify 
the return of the remnant to God after the punishment 
at the hands of the Assyrians. See 82 * 10®“- * 2 , and 
ct. 7*® 82-®, and art. Isaiah, p. 3872». 

SHEATH. — ^See Armour Arms, 1 (c). 

SHEBA. — 1. The OT name for the people and country 
of the Sabseans in S.W. Arabia, the modern Yemen. 
In Gen. and Chron. the racial relationships of the people 
are diversely given. Gn 10^ (P) and 1 Ch 1® make 
them Hamites, Gn 10®® (J) Semites. Again, whilst 
Gn 10®® has Joktan as the immediate ancestor of Sheba, 
Gn 25® has Jokskan. These discrepancies are suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the extensive commerce of the 
Sabaeans, the number of their settlements in distant 
regions, and the connexions which they were thus led 
to form. The language and script of Abyssinia, for 
instance, prove that a Sabaean colony was established 
there; hence the genealogy in Gn 10^ 

The following are the salient points in the infor- 
mation which the OT gives us. The country was rich 
in gold (Ps 722®) and incense (Jer 6®®); the people were 
great traders (Ezk 27®®^ ), dealing in costly wares (Ezk 
382®); tjieir caravans were well known throughout the 
East (Job 62®); they were given to raiding (Job 12®), 
possibly uniting trade and robbery, when convenient (cf. 
Odyss. XV. 416 ff.); and they were not averse to the slave- 
trade (J1 3®); eventually, it was hoped, they would be- 
come tributaries of Israel (Is 60®, Ps 722 ®). 

The notices in Greek and Latin authors correspond with 
the Biblical statements. Strabo, eg., mentions myrrh, 
incense, cinnamon, balsam, amongst the products of the 
land, and states that their commerce made them exceedingly 
wealthy; that they had abundant furniture of gold and 
silver, beds, tables, bowls, cups, in costl^r houses. The 
panels, walls, and ceilings were adorned with ivory, gold, 
silver, mosaics. He affirms that they frequently laid 
waste the Syrian desert. 

The Sabseans are also mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions. 
Tiglath-pileser in. (b.c. 746-727) enumerates the articles 
which he received from them in tribute: ‘gold, silver, 
camels, female camels, spices of all sorts.’ In an inscription 
of B.c. 707, Sargon declares that he ‘ received the tribute of 
Pir’u, king of the land of Musum (Egypt), Samse, queen 
of the land of Aribu (Arabia), It’amara, king of the land 
of the Saba’aa (Sabaeans), gold, products of the mountains* 
horses, camels.’ 

During the 19th century a few European travellers 
succeeded in penetrating Yemen and bringing back a 
moderately full account of its natural features, and a 
large amount of material for reconstructing its history. 
It is incomparably superior to the rest of Arabia, both 
in climate and in soil. The central district is a highland 
region, with mountains some ,8000 ft. above the sea 
level. Fertile valleys branch out from the hills, ‘well 
timbered in places, and threaded by silvery streams 
of dancing waters; sloping fields, gay with crops and 
wild flowers; terraced or jungle-covered slopes,’ Here 
are grown the best vines that Arabia produces. The 
air is pure and comparatively cool. The present capital 
is Sana, a town of about 20,000 inhabitants, on the 
southernmost of three great plateaux. The ancient 
capital, Marib, N.E. of Sana, lies between the rich 
valleys of the west and the ‘wadys of Hadramaut, 
which were the sources of Arabian gum.* Inscriptions 
relating to the Sabsean kingdom have been found hi 
various parts of the Arabian peninsula. They are 
written in a dialect which closely resembles Ethiopic, 
but there are no vowel letters, or modifications of the 
consonants, to indicate vowel sounds. Many come 
from the -ricinity of Marib, where the mins are of 
astonishing extent. The remains of its great dam, 
in particular, are very striking: a gigantic wall, tw^ 
miles long and 176 paces wide, was built to connect two 
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hflla, and the water was run off for irrigation purposes 
by dykes which were cut at different levels. The 
construction of this work lies back m remote antiquitj’, 
B.c. 1700 being the date given by one authority, and 
B.c. 700 by another. About a n. 100 it seems to have 
burst, and the streams which it once served to retain 
are now wasted in the sands. The Koran {Sura 34) 
adduces this event as an instance of the punishment 
of disobedient ingratitude. In addition to the in- 
scriptions, coins have been found and the names of 
the kings whose monograms they bear have been deter- 
mined. From these two sources forty-five royal names 
have become known, six kings having been called 
It'amara (see Sargon’s list of tributaries). From some 
of the records it appears that two kings reigned con- 
temporaneously (cf. Ps 72^®), and this has been explained 
by the fact that the prince next m age to the king was 
designated as his successor, sometimes to the temporary 
exclusion of the king’s son. 

Experts have differed with respect to the number of 
periods into which the history of the Sabsean Idngdom 
fails. All recognize three such divisions: (1) That of the 
makanb or priest-kings; (2) that of the kings of Sheba; 
(3) that of the kings of Sheba and Dhh-Raid&n. Glaser 
{Skizze der Gesch. Ardbiens) prefixes to the first of these a 
Minsean empire, and adds a fifth period, during which the 
dated inscriptions supply a more exact chronology. These 
five ages cover the time from about b.c. 2000 to the conquest 
by Abyssinia in the 6th cent. A.n. Many of the statements 
which have been copied from the rocks and slabs relate to 
war and agriculture. They bring before us a set of traders 
disposing of the products of their own country, and also 
carrying goods from India and Africa to the great emporium 
Tyre and the powerful empires of Mesopotamia. They 
give us a glimpse of the life led by a class of powerful nobles 
who dwelt on their estates in castles and towers. And they 
furnish a considerable amount of information respecting 
the Sabsean religion, its offerings of incense and animals, 
its pilgrimage to certain shrines, its special month for 
pilgrimage, Dhu Hijjatan. The heavenly bodies were 
worshipped, the sun as a female, the moon sis a male, deity. 
Many other divinities were recomized: a male Athtar (cf. 
the female J^htoreth), Almakan, Ta’lab, Sami’, Kawim, 
Bashir, Haubas- The precise simificance of some of 
these titles is open to doubt. But the comate Heb. words 
justify us in saying that Sami* is ‘ the Hearer,' Kawim, 
’the Sustainer,’ Bashir, ‘the Tidings-bringer’; and the 
Arabic word of the same form indicates that Ta*lab is a 
spirit of the trees. Three other names, Wadd (‘Love’), 
Jaghudi (‘He helps’), and JVosr (‘Vulture* or ‘Eagle’), 
are spoken of in the Koran {Sura 72) as though they were 
ante^uvian idols. On inscriptions which date from the 
4th and 5th centuries of our era, Rahman (‘the Merciful’) 
appears. This is due to Jewish influence, and it is interesting 
to observe that the Jews now living^ in Yemen have a tra- 
dition that their ancestors left Palestine before the Christian 
era. Cf. also art. Seba. 

2. A worthless adventurer, who snatched at what he 
thought was a chance of winning the sovereignty of 
Northern Israel (2 S 20^-). His appeal was addressed to 
the deep-seated inter-tribal jealousy. David took a serious 
view of the situation thus created Cv.«-), but his rival 
lacked the personal qualities which might have rendered 
him formidable. He traversed the entire centre of 
the country seeking adherents in vain. Knowing that 
Joab and Abishai were on his heels, he shut himself 
up In Abel-beth-maacah (modem Abil), a town in the 
extreme north. There, according to a probable emenda- 
tion of the text (v.w), he was supported by his clansmen 
the Bichrites (not Berites, cf. ‘son of Bichri,* v.i). The 
place would speedily have been carried by assault had 
not a woman, whose judgment was highly esteemed 
by the inhabitants, persuaded them to throw Sheba’s 
head over the wall to Joab (vv.i*-**). 3. A Gadite, 
(1 Ch 5«). 4. The Sheba of Jos 19* is out of place after 
Beer-sheba. V.» shows that we ought to find thirteen, 
not fourteen, names. The LXX retains that number 
by omitting Sharuhen from the list. Sharuhen, however, 
should not be dropped, for it is identical with the Shilhim 
of 15»*. Some Heb. MSS leave out Sheba, as does 
yj yi the paxaUeL passage 1 Ch The Shema of the 


LXX IS from the list of la». There can be little doubt 
that Shema, inserted by mistake in the Heb. text and 
transliterated by the LXX, was subsequently changed 
to Sheba, J. Taylor. 

SHEBA, QUEEN OF.— 1 K 101 narrates a visit of 
the contemporary queen of Sheba to king Solomon. At 
the present day there is a strong tendency to regard 
this as a legendary addition made by the later editor 
for the purpose of emphasizing Solomon’s wealth and 
wisdom. The reasons adduced are not quite conclusive. 
It is no doubt true that the inscriptions hitherto dis- 
covered fail to mention any queen of the Sabseans. But 
the names are given of queens who reigned over other 
Arabian countries, and, curiously enough, in Sargon’s 
inscription, quoted on p. 842^, SamsS, queen of Anbu, 
immediately precedes It’amara, king of Sheba. It 
must be admitted, however, that the narrative in 1 K 10 
is not free from difficulties. We cannot satisfactorily 
explain the words ‘concerning the name of the Lord’ 
(v.O: the LXX 'and* etc. being an obvious attempt to 
evade the difficulty, and the Chronicler (2 Ch 90 omitting 
all the words. It is hard to believe that the monarch 
of a highly civilized and exceedingly wealthy State 
would be dumbfounded by the luxury of the court of 
Jerusalem (v.s); that reads as though the chieftain of a 
petty tribe of Arabs was in question. Moreover, it is 
likely enough that the motive of the visit was other than 
our author supposed. Riddles, proverbs, apologues, 
and stories supply much of the material for the leisured 
conversation of the Arabs, but the queen of Sheba 
would visit her brother monarch with a more practical 
object than these. Commercial intercourse between the 
two countries was of extreme importance for the pros- 
perity of both: Kittel (Die Bucher der Kbnige, p. 89) is 
justified in suggesting that she wished to promote this. 

The fantastic legends which gathered round this journey 
may be conveniently read in Sura 27 of the Koran, and 
the notes on that chapter from Mohammedan sources which 
Sale has collected. Mohammed himself no doubt derived 
his account from Jewish sources. A lengthy history of 
queen Bilkis, from Ta‘ labi’s Lives of the Prophets, may be 
found in Brunnow’s A rabic Ckrestomathy, Solomon marries 
the queen, and the Abyssinians, to whom the story passed 
from the Arabs, call her Makeda, and trace from this marriage 
the lineage of all their kings. In this connexion two facts 
should be noted. First, that Abyssinia was undoubtedly 
colonized by the Sabaeans. Second, that Jos. (Ant. n. x. 2) 
speaks of * Saba, a royal city of Ethiopia,’ and (vin. vi. 5 f .), 
without naming Sheba, gives an account of the visit to 
Solomon of a woman who was ‘ queen of EgyptandEthiopia.* 
He is mistaken as to the locality, but it is interesting to 
observe the tradition which he reports, ‘that we possess 
the root of that balsam which our country still bears by 
woman’s gift.* J, Taylor. 

SHEBANIAH.— 1. A Levitical family (Neh 9 * 10i«). 
2. A priest or Levite who sealed the covenant (Neh 10* 
12“ [see Shecaniah]). 3. Another Levite who sealed 
the covenant (Neh 10^*). 4. A priest (1 Ch 15**). 

SHEBABBI. — A place mentioned (Jos 7«) in the 
description of the pursuit of the Israelites by the men 
of Ai. EVm gives ‘the quarries,’ but the text is prob- 
ably corrupt. 

SHEBAT. — See Time. 

SHEBER.— A son of Caleb (1 Ch 2*«). 

SHEBNA (in 2 K 18«* » SHEBNAH).— A major-domo 
or palace-governor of king Hezekiah, against whom is 
directed one of the recorded utterances of Isaiah (Is 
22W'»). The prophetic denunciation appears to have 
found its fulfilment in Shebna’s degradation to the 
office of ‘scribe’ or secretary, and the elevation of 
yiliftTrim (wh. see) to the post of palace-governor (2 K 
1818. «. w 192 «is 368. 11. 28 372). Shebna was in ah 
probability a foreigner. 

SHEBUEL.— 1. A son of Gershom (1 Ch 23“ 26«), 
called in 24*o Shnbaelt which is prob. the original tons 
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of the name. 2. A son of Heman (1 Ch 25* [v.*® 
Shubaeip. 

SHECANIAH. — 1. A descendant of Zerub. (1 Ch 
aa- « cf. Ezr 8® [1 Es 8“ Sechenias]). 2. An exile 
who returned (Ezr 8^ [1 Es 8® Sechenias]). 3. Chief 
of the tenth course of priests (1 Ch 24^0. 4. A priest 
(2 Ch 311*). 5 , A contemporary of Ezra (Ezr 10* 
Cl Es 8” Jechonias]). 6. The father of Shemaiah (Neh 
3»). It is possible that he and No. 1 are identical. 

7. The father-in-law of Tobiah the Ammonite (Neh 6i«). 

8. The eponym of a family which returned with Zerub- 
babel (Neh 12*). It is the same name which, by inter- 
change of b and k, appears as Shebaniah in Neh 10* 12i*. 

SHEGHEM.— 1. Gn 33» 34*- « etc. See Jacob, 
Hamor. 2. A Manassite clan, Nu 26“ («> (the 
Shechemites), Jos 17*, 1 Ch 71 *. 3. See next article. 

SHEOHEM. — The place in which Jacob for a while 
established himself (Gn 33**, Jn 41 *). Here he is said to 
have dug the well consecrated by Christ’s conversation 
with the Samaritan woman, and still shown to travellers, 
with a claim to authenticity which is lacking in the 
vast majority of the so-called ‘holy places.* It was 
evidently a place of sanctity: there was a great oak 
(or terebinth) here — no doubt a sacred tree — where 
Jacob hid his teraphim (Gn 35*), and under which 
Joshua gave his parting address to the elders (Jos 24). 
A great stone under the tree was traditionally connected 
with the latter event (24**). This is no doubt the 
reason why Shechem was a Levitical city, and also a 
city of refuge (20^). The city, however, remained 
Canaanite after the conquest, serving the local god Baal- 
berith (Jg 9*): Gideon’s concubine, mother of Abime- 
lech, was a Canaanitess from Shechem, and her relatives 
set up her son as a king, to his and their own destruction 
(Jg 9) . Here Rehoboam alienated the Northern Kingdom 
by his overbearing speech (1 E 12*), and Jeroboam for 
a time was established here (12**). It was not a place 
of importance before the Exile, though continuously 
inhabited down to and after that event (Jer 41*). The 
development of the Samaritan nation led to its rise. 
It was known at this period to the natives by the name 
Maboriha (Jos. BJ iv. viii. 1), but the name by which 
it was generally known, after its re-building by Titus 
Flavius Vespasianus, was Flavia NeapoUs, or, more 
briefly, NeapolU — a name which still persists in the 
modem Arabic form NSblus, though usually Roman or 
Greek names Imposed on Palestinian sites have dis- 
appeared, the older names persisting. 

In the Byzantine period there was a bishopric at 
Neapolis, of which we know little — save that the 
Samaritans in a.d. 474 wounded the bishop, and were 
In consequence severely punished by the emperor Zeno. 
The city fell to the Crusaders in 1099, and several 
churches were there built by them— one of which still 
survives in part as a mosque. In 1 184 it was re-conquered 
by Saladin. The inhabitants have always been noted 
for turbulence and lawlessness. Towards the end of 
the 18th century it was a storm-centre of the inter-tribal 
wars of the feUahm, the leader of the district being the 
notorious Kasim el-Ahmad. 

It is now a town of some 24,000 inhabitants, all 
Moslems except about 150 Samaritans and 700 Christians. 
They are concerned in extensive soap manufacture, 
and in trade in wool and cotton with Eastern Palestine. 
There are Protestant and Roman Catholic missions, 
and an important English hospital directed by the 
Church Missionary Society. 

In or near the town are shown ‘Jacob’s well,* which, 
as already said, is not improbably authentic; and a 
shrine covering the traditional ‘tomb of Joseph,* the 
genuineness of which is perhaps less unassailable. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

SHIDETO.— The father of Elizur (Nu 1* 21® 7>® 10*»). 

SHEEP.— 

1. ts9n, *txnsll estde,* such as sheep and goats, Gn 4* 


prop, name Rachel. 6 . kar, Dt 32“ etc., ‘young lamb.* 
6. kebes, Nu 7^*, Is 6**, and keseb. Lv 3^ a lamb from one to 
three years old; the lamb of sacrifice. 7. taleh (Arab. Udly), 
1 S 7®, Is 40“ 65**, a lamb, older than the preceding. 8. 
Hmmar (Aram.), Ezr 6®, ‘lamb.* 9. In Gn 33*® AVm has 
‘lambs* as tr. of qesUah, See K-bitah. 10* (Gr.) amnos^ 
Jn 1*® etc., ‘lamb.’ 11. aren, Lk 10* etc., ‘lamb.* 12. amion 
Rev 5* etc., the eqmvalent of Heb. keseb, 13- vrobaton^ 
Jn l(y * * etc., a general term like Nos. 1 and 2. 

The common sheep of Palestine is the fat-tailed sheep 
(Ovis an’cs, var. laticaudata). The mass of tail-fat is 
sometimes enormous; it is the ‘whole rump* (Heb. and 
Arab. ’alySh) of Ex 29®®, Lv 3® etc. Sheep are usually 
pastured with goats except when the land is too rocky 
and barren for the former. The Rock is led by the 
shepherd, though the shepherd’s boy may bring up the 
rear; on a journey a shepherd of experience must drive 
the flock (Gn 33«), while another leads. When away from 
villages, the sheep are herded at night in folds, which are 
roughly made enclosures of piled-up stones; the shepherd 
lives in a cave or hut adjoining, and is in very intimate 
touch with his sheep, each of which he knows unfailingly 
at a glance. The skin of a sheep, roughly tanned with 
all the wool on, is the common winter jacket (furweh) 
of a shepherd or peasant. To kill a sheep or lamb for a 
stranger's meal is one of the first acts of Bedouin hospi- 
tality. In the country, sheep are killed only in such 
circumstances or m honour of some festive occasion 
(cf. 1 S 25^*, 1 K 1^®). E. W. G. Masterman. 

SHEEP GATE. — See jERnsAx.EM, II. 4. 

SHEERAH. — A ‘daughter* of Ephraim, ‘who, 
according to the MT of 1 Ch 7®*, built the two Beth- 
horons and a place of doubtful identity called Uzzen- 
sheerah =* portion [?lit. something welghed]of Sheerah.' 

SHEHABIAH.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 8®«). 

SHEET,*— See Dress, 4 id), 

SHEKEL. — See Money, Weights and Measures, III. 


SHEKINAH (from Heb. shakan — ‘to dwell,’ meaning 
‘dwelling’ LabstractJ, or ‘that which dwells’), — The 
word is not found in OT, but occurs often in other Jewish 
literature, always of God. The OT, particularly in 
certain of its writings, uses ‘anthropomorphisms’ 
freely, e.g, it speaks of God dwelling in a place or being 
seen. Later thought objected to this, as materializing 
the Divine nature; hence in the Targums (Aram, para- 
phrases of the OT used, though not in their present 
form, by the 1st cent. a.d.) various devices were adopted 
to prevent popular misunderstandings. Periphrases 
were used for the Divine name, ‘the Word* iMemra), 
‘ Spirit,* or ‘ Wisdom ’ being substituted. One of the most 
important of these was the ‘Shekinah.’ ‘God dwells’ 
usually became ‘the Shekinah rests’; ‘the temple of 
God’ became ‘the house of the S.’ (note the Tabemade 
was the mishkdn, from the same root) . Gn 28^® becomes 
‘the glory of the S. of J** is in this place’; Is 6* ‘my 
eyes have seen the glory of the S. of the King of the 
world.’ God’s hiding His face is the removal of the S. 
Now the presence of God (especially in P and related 
writings) was often manifested by a fiery appearance, or 
a light in. a cloud. It was so in nature (Ps 18^®), on 
Sinai (Ex 24W), in the wilderness and in the Tabernacle 
iW 29*» 40®*, Nu 141 ®), in the Temple (1 K 8“); cf. 
Ezk 1*« etc. This glory was not Crod, but an effluence 
from Him, or from His Shekinah. For the S, was not 
‘the glory,* as is usually imagined, but the source and 
centre of it. It is a stage nearer to God Himself, and, 
though often used in connexion with the physical 
manifestation, represents an invisible and universal 
presence. E,g. it is the source of inspiration. Eli failed 
to recognize Hannah’s condition, because it had left him. 
It was present where three were gathered to administer 
justice. According to some, it was inseparable from 
Israd, still hovering over the west wall of the Temple. 
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But it was commonly taught that it had always been 
absent from the second Temple, as had been ‘the glory’ 
(cf. Ezk 112* 432); or again, that on the successive sms 
of Adam and his descendants it had been withdrawn 
from earth to the first heaven, and finally to the seventh. 
The conception, in fact, varied. It was disputed whether 
it was an entity distinct from God, or only the essence of 
God as manifested. Though at first regarded as im- 
personal and passive, as distinct from the Memra, the 
agent of creation, in the Talmud it becomes active and 
takes the place of the latter. The tendency to personifica- 
tion is significant. Insisting one-sidedly on the tran- 
scendence or aloofness of God, the Jew had to bring Him 
to earth again by such mediatorial agencies, which were 
semi-personal and Divme, but not God, and by the 
development of an daborate angelology. In the NT the 
word * glory * seems often to refer to the Shekinah (cf . Eth. 
Enoch ‘ Lord of glory,’ and ‘the Great Glory,’ as titles of 
God) . Ro speaks of ‘ the glory ’ as a Jewish privilege; 
He 9* of ‘the cherubim of glory.* It was believed that 
the Shekinah would return with the Messiah; ‘the glory 
of the Lord shall be seen and the doud’ (2 Mac 2*). 
(a) It is connected with Christ (Lk 2®, Mt 17«; cf. 2 P 1^^ 
RVm, where the Shekinah is personified). In 1 P 4^* 
‘the spirit of glory’ rests upon Christ, as upon the 
Tabernacle; in He 1* He is ‘the effulgence of the glory’; 
m Ja 2^ He is apparently called ‘the Shekmah.’ Of 
special significance is Jn 1^^ which combines the ex- 
pressions ‘glory’ and ‘tabernacle’ (Gr. sfcgrwmn, prob- 
ably intentionally chosen to represent ‘Shekinah,* as 
in Rev 21*). It connects the personal presence of God 
in Christ with the earlier presence in the Tabemade; 
what was formerly symbol is now manifest ‘in flesh.’ 
The vagueness of the Jewish conception gives place to 
the definite presence of the personal Christ. Cf. with 
Mt 18*® and 1 Co ll^i, sayings such as ‘when two sit 
together and are occupied with the words of the Law, the 
Shekinah is with them,’ or ‘the man is not without 
the woman, nor the woman without the man, nor both of 
them without the Shekinah.’ (6) It is connected with the 
Christian. The first of the six things lost by Adam was 
‘the glory,’ i.e. the reflexion upon him of the Divine 
giory, or perfection. Of this we faU short (Ro S^*), but it 
is m process of being recovered by the Christian (6* 8^*- *®, 
2 Co 3W 4«; cf . 2 Es 7»2 . ««). 0. W. Emmet. 

SH£LAH.->1. The youngest son of Judah by Shua 
(Gn 38*- 11* a* 46“, Nu 26*® »«), i Ch 2* 4**). He 
gave his name to the famfly of the Shdanites (Nu 26*® 
ti»)). Probably ‘the Shelanite’ should be read also 
for ‘the Shilonite* of Neh 11* and 1 Ch 9*. 2. The son 
of Arpachshad (Gn 10** ^ 11** 1 Ch 1^** **, 

Lk 3**). 3. Neh 3**. See Siloam. 

SHEIiEMIAH. — ^1. 2. Two of the sons of Bani, who 
married a ‘strange’ wife (Ezr 10*®* " [Selexnias in 1 Es 
9** <") ]) . 3. Father of Hananiah (Neh 3*®) . 4. A priest 
(Neh 13*»). 6. The father of Jehucal or Jucal (Jer 37* 
38»). 6. The father of Irijah (Jer 37W). 7. 1 Ch 26^*- 
See Meshelemxah. 8. Ancestor of Jehudi (Jer 36^*). 
9. Son of Abdeel (Jer 36*). 

SHELEPH. — A son of Joktan (Gn 10*) and therefore 
a tribe in Southern Arabia. It is not yet identified. 

J. P. McCurdy. 

SHELESH.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7**). 

SHELOMI. — Father of an Asherite prince (Nu 34^). 

SHELOUITH. — ^1. The mother of the man who was 
stoned to death for having blasphemed ‘the Name* 
(Lv 24«). 2. Daughter of Zenibbabd (1 Ch 3*»). 
3. One of the ‘sons of Izhar’ (1 Ch 23^*, called In 24“ 
Shelomoth). 4. A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch 11*®). 6. A 
family which returned with Ezra (Ezr 8*® [1 Es 8* 
Salimoth]). 

SHELOVOTH.— 1. (1 Ch 24“) -Shelomithof 23^*. 
2. A descendant of Moses (1 Ch 2^), 3. A Gershonite 
(1 Ch 23*). 


SEELUMIEL. — Prince of the tribe of Simeon, Nu 1* 
212 7» « iQt* (cf. Jth 8^). See also Shemuel. 

SHEM. — The word signifies ‘name,* which can also 
denote ‘fame,’ ‘renown’ (cf. ‘the men of name,’ 
©n 6*). Possibly it is an abbreviation; cf. Shemuel 
(Samuel), ‘name of God.’ In one of the two tradi- 
tions combined in J (Gn 6^**- lO*^"®) Shem, the 
‘son’ of Noah, is the eponymous ancestor of several 
peoples, occupying, roughly speaking, the central 
portions of the known world. P has a parallel list 
in 111®-*. It is dear that Shem (from which is formed 
the frequently used title Shemites or Semites) stands 
merely for a geographical division, for some of the 
nations traced to him — e.p. Elam, and Lud (probably 
Lydians) — are certainly not Semitic. In the other 
tradition (9*®-**) ‘Shem’ stands for a people in Palestine 
— ^the Hebrews, or some portion of them — ^with whom 
’Japheth’ lived in dose conjunction, and to whom 
* Canaan ’ was subjugated. See Ham. 

A. H. M'Neilb. 

SHEBIA.— 1. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 5*. See Shimbi, 
No. 5. 2. One of those who put to flight the inhabi- 
tants of Gath (1 Ch 8i», called In v.*i Shimei). 3. One 
of those who stood at Ezra’s right hand, at the reading 
of the Law (Neh 8«, called in 1 Es 9« Sammus). 4. A 
town of Judah, situated in the Negeb. The site is 
unknown. It is probably this Shema that appears 
in 1 Ch 2“ as a ‘son’ of Hebron. Cf. also Sheba, 4. 

SHEMAAH.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 12*). 

SHEMAIAH (* Jahweh has heard*). — ^1. The prophet 
who with Ahijah encouraged the revolution of the 
ten tribes from Jeroboam. In MT he appears after 
the revolution has begun (1 K 12“'*, 2 Ch II*-*). 
In the second LXX account, however, he appears 
at the beginning, at the assembly in Shechem (IE 12**). 
He is mentioned further in 2 Ch 12®**, and his history in 
121®. 2. Son of Shecaniah, descendant of Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch 3“). 3. Son of Shecaniah, ‘keeper of the east 
gate,’ and assistant to Nehemiah in repairing the wall 
(Neh 3*»). 4. A Simeonite (1 Ch 4«C» perhaps SMmei 
of vv.** 6. A Reubenite (1 Ch 60, apparently 

called Shema in v.*. 6. A Merarite Iievite dwelling 
in Jerusalem (1 Ch 9“ Neh lli®). 7. A Levite of the 
family of Jeduthun (1 Ch 9^®), called Shammua In 
Neh 111*. 8. Head of the Levitical Kohathite clan 
of Elizaphan in the time of David (1 Ch 15«* n). 9. 
The scribe who registered the names of the priestly 
courses in the time of David, son of Nethanel (1 Ch 24»). 
10. A Eorahite Levite, oldest son of Obed-edom (1 Ch 
26*' *• *). 11. A Levite, teacher of the Law in Judah 
under Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 17*). 12. A Levite of the 
family of Jeduthun, engaged in purifying the Temple 
under Hezekiah (2 Ch 291*). 13 . a Le^te ‘over the 
freewill offerings of God’ (2 Ch 31i®). 14. A chief of 
the Levites (2 Ch 35*), called Samaias in LXX and 
in 1 Es 1*. 16. A chief man under Ezra (Ezr 8i*), called 
Maasmas and Samaias in l Es 8“* **. 16. One of the 
family of Adonikam (Ezr 8i*), in 1 Es 8** Samaias. 
17. A priest of the family of Harim who married a 
foreign wife (E2X 10*i), In 1 Es 9* Sameas. 18. A 
layman of the family of Harim who did the same (Ezr 
10*1), in 1 Es 9“ Sabbeos. 19. A prophet, son of Delaiah, 
hired by Sanballat and Tobiah to terrify Nehemiah 
(Neh 6i®*i®). 20, One of the 24 courses of priests (Neh 
10* 12*- i*). 21. A man present at the dedication of 
the wall (Neh 12*). 22. A priest, descendant of Asaph 
(Neh 12*®). 23. A singer (or dan) having part in the 
dedication of the wall (Neh 12*). 24. Another, or 
perhaps the same (Neh 12“). 26* Father of Uriah the 
prophet (Jer 26 [Gr. 33] *®). 26. A prophet, called 
‘the Nehelamite,’ carried into captivity at Babylon 
with Jehoiachin, activdy engaged in opposing Jeremiah 
I (Jer 29*<-“). Jeremiah predicted the compete cutting 
off of his family. 27. Father of Delaiah, who was a 
prince In the reign of Zedeldab (Jer 36 [Or. 43] “) 
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28. ‘The great/ kinsman of Tobias (To 5^*). In several 
cases two of these may be the same individual. The 
identification has the most probability in reference to 
2 and 3, 8 and 9| and 12 and 13. 

George R. Berry. 

SHEMARIAH. — 1. A Benjarnite who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Ch 12^). 2, A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch 11^®). 
3. 4. Two men who had married foreign wives (Ezr 

1032 il), 

SHEMEBER. — King of Zeboiim (Gn 14®). 

SHEMED. — See Shemer, No. 4. 

SHEMER. — 1, The owner of the hill purchased by 
Omri (1 K 16®*;. 2. A Merarite (1 Ch 6®! 3. An 

Abherite (1 Ch called in v.®® Shomer). 4. A Ben- 
jamite (1 Ch 8^®). The Heb. MSS show here some 
confusion between r and d as the final letter of the 
name. The AV (Shamed) and RV (Shemed) retain 
the reading of the Geneva version, which is based on 
the Vulg. Samad, 

SHEMIPA. — A ‘son’ of Gilead, according to Nu 26« 
[P]; called in Jos 17* [JE] a ‘son’ of Manasseh; his 
descendants are enumerated in 1 Ch 7^*. The gentilic 
name Shemidaites occurs in Nu 26*®. 

SHEMXNXTH. — See art. Psalms, p. 772*. 

SHEMIRAMOTH.—A Levitical famUy (1 Ch 15«- ®o 
16*. 2 Ch 17«). 

SHEMXTEL. — 1, The Simeonite appointed to assist in 
the dividing of the land (Nu 34*®). It is not improbable 
that the MT should be corrected to Sheluxniel, the form in 

21* 7»* " IQi®. 2. Grandson of Issachar (1 Ch 7*). 

SHEK the tooth or crag ’) , — A well-known place * the 
BAen/ named with Mizpah to indicate the position of the 
stone which was set up by Samuel to commemorate the 
defeat of the Philistines (IS 7^®). The site is unknown. 

SHEKAZZAR. — See Sheshbazzar. 

SHEOL. — The Semitic equivalent of the classical con- 
ception of Hades. The word has been derived from 
a number of roots. The two main probable origins 
seem to be those from the Assyr. root sAa’aZ (* to consult 
an oracle’), and Mu (‘chamber’). The latter deriva- 
tion seems somewhat more in accordance with the 
synonym of pit. In any case, according to this deriva- 
tion of the word, Sheol was regarded as an underworld 
of the dead in which the shades lived. Hebrew escha- 
tology, although somewhat obscure in its early phase, 
probably tended to perpetuate the animistic conception. 
The habit of burying the family in communal tombs may 
also have lent some meaning to the word. In Sheol the 
dead continued to live as on earth. It seems to have 
been a somewhat common belief that they could be 
summoned by some process of necromancy (1 S 2«). In 
the absence of any consistent Hebrew eschatology, how- 
ever, it is impossible to determine whether the dead were 
believed to be conscious or active. Apparently different 
opinions existed on this point (cf. Ps 88®* 94®^ 30®®, 
Job 14», with Ezk 32*0- From the latter it would appear 
that the non-activity of the dead was the more current 
opinion. 

According to Eth. Enoch 22®-®*, Sheol was divided into 
four sections, intended respectively for the martjnrs, 
the righteous who were not martyrs, sinners who had 
lived prosperously, and sinners who had been to some 
degree punished. The situation of those in these four 
sections varied from extreme bliss in the first case to 
loss of all hope of the resurrection in the fourth. The 
souls in the third division were to be ‘slain’ in the day 
of judgment; but the meaning of this is obscure. Nor 
is it at all dear that this fourfold division was commonly 
hdd. The twofold division into the abode of the blessed 
and the abode of those suffering punishment seems the 
more generally held. At the resurrection, which pre- 
ceded the judgment, it was believed, at least by those 
under the influence of Pharisaism, that the righteous 


shades would rise from Sheol, and, after receiving new 
bodies, ascend to heaven. 

The NT conception of Sheol is not fundamentally 
other than tliat of Judaism, if we may judge from the 
few references. The most important is that of Lk 16®>, 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus. Hades (AV hell) in 
the NT IS either the synonym of death, or of complete loss 
and misery, although the idea of punishment is usually 
expressed by Gehenna. It would appear that the idea 
of purgatorial cleansing, which Rabbinical Judaism 
introduced into the conception, was altogether absent 
from NT thought. Christ is said (Rev 1®*) to have ‘the 
keys of death and Hades,’ and in 1 P 3®® He is said to have 
preached to ‘spirits in prison,’ i.e. in Sheol (cf. Apoc. 
Baruch 23S 2 Es 7** ®s). Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the NT does not develop any new doctrine of 
Sheol, and is as far as possible from favouring the 
extreme speculation of either Rabbinic Judaism or of 
Patristic Christianity. Shailer Mathews. 

SHEPHAM. — A place on the eastern boundary of the 
Promised Land (Nu 34®®- ®®). The site has not been 
identified. Perhaps Zabdi, the Shiphinite (1 Ch 27®D, 
was a native of Shepham. 

SHEPHATIAH (‘Jah has judged’). — ^1. One of 
David’s sons (2 S 3< — 1 Ch 3*). 2. A family which 
returned with Zerub. (Ezr “Neh 7®) and Ezra (Ezr 8*). 
The name appears in 1 Es 5® as Saphat and in 8“ as 
Saphatias. 3. A family of the ‘sons’ of Solomon’s ser- 
vants’ (Ezr257«Neh76«) «lBs5»*Saphutlii. 4. A Juda- 
hite family (Neh 11^). 6. A Benjarnite family (1 Ch 9*). 
Either this or the preceding should perhaps be identified 
with No. 2 above. 6. A contemporary of Jeremiah 
(Jer 38®). 7. A Benjarnite warrior who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Ch 12»). 8. A Simeonite prince (1 Ch 27®*). 
9. A son of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 21®). 

SHEPHELAH.—See Plain (5). 

SHEPHEB. — A ‘station’ of the children of Israd 
(Nu 33®*- **). Nothing is known about its position. 

SHEPHERD. — See Sheep. 

SHEPHI (1 Ch 1«) or SHEPHO (GnSe®*).— A Horlte 
chief. 

SHEPHHPHAM (Nu 26*® («*>) or SHEPHUPHAN 
(X Ch 8®), — A Benjarnite family =»Gn 46*® Muppim 
and 1 Ch 7®*- ®* 26®* Shuppim; gentilic Shuphamites in 
Nu 26»® («>. 

SHEREBIAH. — One of the Levites who joined Ezra 
(Ezr 8®8» »*. Neh 8^ 9* 10®® (®*) 12* «). The name 
appears in 1 Es 8*^ as Asebebias, v.®® Eserebias, and 9®* 
Sarabias. Cf. Mahli. 

SHEBESH.--A Manassite dan (1 Ch 7®«). 

SHERIPP.— In Dn 3*- » ‘sheriffs’ is the EV tr. of 
Aram. (ip/itSvS\ a word of quite uncertain meaning. 

SHESHAOH. — A cryptic name of Babel, found in the 
received text of Jer 26*® 51®®. It is formed by the 
method called Atbash, that is a substitution of tau for 
alep/it shin for beth, and so on. The word is, however, 
no part of the original text of Jeremiah, being a 
conceit of later editors. In both passages it is ladslng 
in LXX, CJf. Leb-kamai. J. F. McCurdy. 

SHESHAI. — A clan resident in Hebron, driven thence 
by Caleb (Nu 13**, Jos 15®*, Jg 1®®). 

SHESHAN.— A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2*®- **• *«). 

SHESHBAZZAR. — ^This name is of Bab. origin, and 
appears in LXX in several forms, some of which point to 
the sun-god Bamos, others (e.ff. Sanabassar) to the moon- 
god Sin as the derivation, the meaning being ‘ O sun- 
god [or moon-god], protect the lord [or the son].' The 
person Sheshbazzar is described as ‘the prince of Judah,* 
and is said to have received from Cyrus the sacred 
Temple vessels and to have taken them to Jerusalem 
(Ezr 1»* ®®, cf- 1 Es 2®*- ®®). The same fact is stated in 
Ezr 6®®- ®«, where Sheshbazzar is designated ‘the 
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governor’ (.pecJilffi), and is also said to have laid the 
foundations of the Temple (cf. 1 Es 6^* *o). It is 
probable that the Persian title ‘Tirshatha* in Ezr 
2®, Neh 7® refers to Sheshbazzar. 

Some have identified Sheshbazzar with Zerubbahel on 
the ground that the laying of the foundation of the 
Temple is in Ezr 3* ascribed to Zerubbabel and in 5*® 
to Sheshbazzar, while instances of men bearing two 
different names occur not infrequently (c.p. 2 K 23®* 
2417, Dn 17). But, when we compare Ezr 3® and 
it does not seem necessary to assume that the two men 
are identical. Both may have returned from Babylon at 
the same time, and while Sheshbazzar was the ruling 
official, Zerubbabel may in all likelihood have been the 
moving spirit in building the Temple. Ezr 3® gives the 
Chronicler’s own account of the work, while Ezr 5 
purports to be an official report, and would naturally 
mention the official head of the community as the person 
responsible for what occurred during his term of office. 
Then the possibility of the one person bearing two 
names, while not impossible, seems unlikely here, 
because (1) both names are of foreign origin, unlike 
the double names Daniel and Belteshazzar, where the 
one is Hebrew and the other foreign; and (2) as a rule 
the Chronicler is careful to note the identification — e.g. 

‘ Danid whose name was Belteshazzar.* 

If, then, Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel were two differ- 
ent men, was Sheshbazzar a Jew or a foreigner? In all 
probability he was a Jew. It was quite in accordance 
with the policy of the Persians to appoint a Jew to act 
as governor in Jerusalem, while the name Sheshbazzar, 
being of Bab. origin, would not likely be borne by a 
Persian. It has been conjectured that Sheshbazzar is 
identical with the Shenazzar of 1 Ch a son of 
Jehoiachin and unde of Zerubbabel; and this would 
justify the title ‘prince of Judah' given to him in 
Ezr 1®. Then, further, it is not unlikely that the younger 
man, Zerubbabd, took the leading part in the work of 
restoration, and as a result his uncle’s memory would 
fall into the background. This theory is made more 
probable by the fact that Zerubbabel succeeded to the 
governorship as early as the reign of Darius Hystaspis, 
B.o. 620 (cf. Hag !'• 2“). W. F. Boyd. 

SHETH. — ^In Nu 24^7 (only) AV and BVm tr. bhid 
shlth ‘ children (sons) of Sheth,’ but there can be little 
doubt that the correct tr. is that of RV, ‘sons of tumult.* 

SHETHAB. — One of the seven princes who had the 
right of access to the royal presence (Est l^^). 

SHETHAR-BOZEKAI.~One of those who corre- 
sponded with Darius about the re-building of the Temple 
(Ezr 5»- ® 6«* “). Called in 1 Es 6»* 7 27 71 Sathiabxizanes. 

SHEVA,— 1. A son of Caleb (1 Ch 2«). 2. See 
Shavaha. 

SHEWBBEAD. — In one of the oldest historical docu- 
ments preserved in the OT we find, in a passage telling 
of David’s flight from Saul, the first mention of an 
offering in the shape of ‘ holy bread,’ which was presented 
to J*’ in the sanctuary at Nob (1 S 21i-«). Here this 
holy bread is also termed »the bread of the presence' 
(v.«), i.e. of J^ which appears in EV as ‘shewbread’— -a 
rendering due to Tindale, who adds the note, ‘shew- 
brede, because it was alway in the presence and sight of 
the Horde* (cf. v.«, which ends literally thus: ‘the 
presence-bread, that was taken from the presence of 
J'”). ‘Presence-bread* is also the name for this 
special offering generally used in the Priests* Code— but 
‘continual bread* in Nu 47, contracted from the fuller 
expression 2 Oh 2*. The Chronicler, however, prefers 
another designation, which may be rendered * pile-bread* 
(i Ch 9“ 23** etc., EV ‘shewbread’) and is to be ex- 
plained by the arrangement of the loaves in two piles (see 
below and cf. Lv 24* RVm). 

After its first historical mention in connexion with the 
sanctuary of Nob, where it was periodically renewed — 
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at what intervals is not stated — the presence-bread is 
next met with in the Temple of Solomon. Here was 
an ‘altar of cedar’ (1 K G'-o), which modern scholars 
regard as an altar for the presentation of the offering of 
the shewbread. It stood, according to the restored 
text, in front of the deblr, or Most Holy Place, and it is 
to be identified with ‘the table whereupon the shewbread 
was,’ mentioned in 7^* in a section of later date (see. 
for the composite text of these chapters, the authorities 
cited in art. Temple, and cf. ib. § 6). The same inter- 
change of ‘ altar ' and ‘ table ’ is found in Ezk 4122, cf . 44“. 

The table of shewbread to be provided for the Taber- 
nacle of P is discussed in the art. Tabernacle, § 6 (a) 
(cf. Temple, § 9), The preparation of the shewbread 
itself, which in the time of the Chronicler was the privi- 
lege of a division of the Levites (1 Ch 9*2), is prescribed in 
another section of P (Lv 24®-®). The offering consisted 
of twelve unleavened cakes of considerable size, since 
each cake contained a fifth of an ephah — an ephah held 
more than a bushel — of fine flour. The cakes or loaves 
were arranged on the table in two piles; on the top of 
each pile was placed an oblation of frankincense. The 
cakes were renewed ‘every Sabbath day* (v.* RV); 
those removed were eaten by the priests alone within 
the sanctuary precincts, the shewbread being among 
‘the most holy of the offerings of the Lord' (v.®). 

As regards the original significance of the shewbread 
offering there can be no doubt. This antique form of 
oblation had its origin in pre-historic times in the 
naive desire to propitiate the deity by providing him 
with a meal (see Sacrifice and Offering, § 16). This 
view is confirmed by the fact that it was accompanied, 
even in the later period, by a provision of wine, as is 
clear from the mention of ‘the flagons thereof, and the 
howls thereof, to pour out withal’ (Ex 25®® RV, Nu 47). 
The analogy of the classical lectistemia wiU at once 
suggest itself. Less familiar is the similar offering among 
the Babylonians, who laid cakes of ‘sweet,* i.e, un- 
leavened, bread on the altars of various deities (see 
Zimmern’s list in KAT^ 600). The analogy between 
the Babylonian and Hebrew ritual is rendered still more 
striking by the identity of the name ‘bread of the 
presence’ (Zoc. ci’f.), and of the number of cakes offered— 
twelve or a multiple of twelve. This number had 
probably an astrological origin, having reference 
originally to the twelve months of the year, or the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. For the later Hebrews, at least, 
the twelve loaves of the presence-bread doubtless rep- 
resented the twelve tribes of Israel, and were interpreted 
as a symbolical expression of the nation’s gratitude to 
God as the continual source of every material blessing. 

A. R. S. Keiwedy. 

SHIBAH.— A name given to a well dug by Isaac 
(Gn 26“), which gave its name to the town Beersheba 
(wh. see). The word means, according to the writer, 
‘an oath’; and Beersheha is ‘the well of the oath,* 
so named from the swearing of the oath of friendship 
between Isaac and Abimelech (Gn 26«). In Gn 2122-* 
we have another account, according to which the well 
was dug by Abraham and received its name from the 
oath between Abraham and Abimelech. There is also 
a play on the word shl^u^ah, * oath ’ and shela * , * seven,* 
as a sacrifice of seven lambs was offered. Perhaps the 
name, however, was already in existence before Abraham’s 
time, and the writer simply gives a more or less plausible 
explanation of its derivation, W. F. Boyd. 

SHIBBOLETH (means both ‘ear of com* and 
‘stream’). — ^In the strife that arose between the 
Gileadites, under Jephthah, and the Ephralmites, an 
episode occurred which is recounted in Jg 12^-*. Accord- 
ing to this, the Gileadites were holding the fords of 
Jordan in order to cut off the fugitive Ephraimites; but 
the only way of differentiating between friend and foe 
was to test a fugitive as to his pronunciation of such a 
word as ‘ Shibboleth,’ in which the Ephraimite peculiarity 
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of pronouncing sh as s would immediately be noticed. 
If, on uttering this word, the fugitive pronounced it 
‘Sibboleth,’ he was known to be an Ephraimite, and 
was forthwith slain. In this way there fell, according 
to the obviously exaggerated account in J, ‘forty and 
two thousand.’ W. 0. E. Obsterley. 

SHIELD. — See Armour Arms, § 2 (a). 

SHIGGAIOH. — See Psalms, p. 772». 

SHIHOE in Is 23^ Jer 2^^ seems to mean Egypt (7), 
the Nile (?), or the waters of Egypt: in 1 Ch 13®, Jos 13>, 
it is the S. W. frontier of Canaan. If the name is Hebrew 
it may mean ‘the Black,’ in allusion to the dark waters 
or even to the black alluvial land itself: the Egyp. 
name of Egypt is Kemi, meaning ‘black.* But, as 
Brugsch pointed out, Shi-^Hdr is the Egyp. name of a 
stream or canal, possibly the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, on or near the eastern border of Egypt (see Shur). 
The black alluvium might well be counted as the 
boundary of Canaan: but elsewhere the boimdary is 
the ‘Brook* (or ‘River’) of Egypt, i.e, the Wady eU 
Arisk (see Shur). F. Ll. Griffith. 

SHXHOB-LIBKATH.— One of the boundaries of Asher 
(Jos 19“). It stands apparently for a river, most 
probably the Nahr ez-Zerka, the Crocodile River. 

SHIHKEEON. — A place on the northern boundary 
of Judah (Jos 15“). The site is unknown. 

SHILHI.— Father of Asa’s wife (1 K 22«, 2 Ch 20«). 

SHILEIM. — A town of Judah (Jos 15”). Cf. 
Shaaraim, 2. 

SHlLLEMi SHILLEBKXTES«'~‘*^ee Shallum, No. 7* 

SHILOAH. — ^See Sxloam. 

SHILOH. — ^1. Here the Israelites assembled at the 
completion of the conquest, and erected the Tent of 
Meeting; portions were assigned to the stiU landless 
tribes, and cities to the Levites (Jos 18^ etc. 21^ etc.). 
At Shiloh the congregation deliberated regarding the 
altar built by the men of the eastern tribes in the Jordan 
Valley (22i**-). During the period of the Judges, it 
was the central sanctuary (Jg 18«), the scene of great 
religious festivals and pilgrimages (21«, 1 S 1*). 
On one of these occasions the Benjamites captured as 
wives the women who danced among the vineyards 
(21i*ff0. Here the youth of Samuel was spent, and 
&om this narrative we gather that the ‘tent’ had given 
place to a permanent structure, a * temple ’ (JklkSl), under 
the care of the high priest Eli and his family. The 
loss of the ark and the disaster to his sons proved fatal 
to Eli (1 0 and Shiloh apparently ceased to rank 
as a sanctuary. The destruction of its temple, possibly 
by the Philistines, is alluded to in Jer u 26«- » 
(cf. Ps 78®o). Eli’s descendants are afterwards found at 
Nob (1 S 14* 22*1). The prophet Ahijah was a native 
of Shiloh (1 K IIM 148- <). 

The original name, as shown by the gentillc Shilonite, 
was ShiWn, This form survives in the mod. SeUHn, a 
ruined site on a hill E. of the road to Shechem, about 
9 miles N. of Bethel, and 3 miles S.W. of KMn eV-LvXMn 
(Lebonah, Jg 21*»). A terrace on the N. of the hill, 
with a rock-hewn quadrangle, c. 400 ft, X 80 ft., may 
have been the site of the ancient temple. There is an 
excellent spring in the valley to the east. There are 
also numerous rock-hewn tombs. The terraced slopes 
tdl of vineyards, long since disappeared. 

2. The real meaning of the clause ‘until Shiloh 
come* (Gn 49*o EV) is doubtful. If ‘Shiloh’ were a 
name applied to the Messiah, it would have a special 
significance; but this cannot be discovered. No 
ancient version so reads it. The Targg. (Onk., Jerus., 
and pseud.-Jon.) all interpret it of the Messiah. The 
Peshitta, on the other hand, reads ‘until he shall come 
whose it [f.e. the kingdom] is.’ Three possible readings 
are given in RVm. (1) ‘Till he come to Shiloh’; 
gram^tlcally correct, and supported by many scholars. 
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Elsewhere in Scripture, Shiloh means the Ephraimite 
town. This is taken to refer to Judah’s laying down 
the leadership he had exercised, when, the conquest 
finished, Israel assembled at Shiloh. Apart from other 
objections, however, shAbet, ‘sceptre,’ seems to denote 
something more than a mere tribal supremacy, and it 
is not certain that Judah possessed even that pre- 
eminence. (2) ‘Until that which is his shall come’; 
so LXX ‘till the things reserved for him come.* (3) 
* Until he shall come whose it is ’ (Pesh., Targg. as above). 
While no certain decision as to the exact meaning is 
possible, the Messianic character of the verse is clear. 
It contemplates the ultimate passing of the power of 
Judah into the hands of an ideal ruler. 

Shilonite-* native of Shiloh’ is used of—l. Ahijah 
(1 K 11“ etc.). 2. A family dwelling in Jerusalem 
(1 Ch 9® etc.). In the latter passage the true reading is 
prob. ‘the Shelanite’ (cf. Nu 26*0). W. Ewing. 

SHlLOKrTE. — 1. See Shiloh, 2. 2. See Shelah, 1. 

SHILSHAH.-.An Asherite (1 Ch 7*?). 

SHDUEA. — 1. See Shammua, No. 2. 2. A Merarite 
(1 Ch 6*0 (*®)). 3. A Gershomte (1 Ch 6*o t*®)), 4. See 
Shammah. No. 2. 

SHIMEAH. — ^1. A descendant of Jehiel (1 Ch 8**, called 
in 9** Shimeam). 2. See Shammah, No. 2. 

SHHflEAM. — See Shimeah, No. 1. 

SHIMEATH. — A name given to the father or mother 
of one of the murderers of Joash (2 K 12», 2 Oh 24“). 
The murderer himself is called Zabad in 2 Ch. and 
Jozacar in 2 Kings. Probably for Zabad in 2 Ch. we 
ought to read Jehozabad, and undoubtedly Jozacar 
and Jehozabad are identical, and by scribal repetition 
(dittography) we have the two really identical names 
and the varying forms Shimeath, Shimrith, and Shomer. 
The descriptions ‘Ammonitess* and ‘Moabitess* in 
2 Ch. are certainly later embellishments of the story, 
and Shimeath was probably the father of the one mur- 
derer, Jehozabad, and an Israelite. The SMmeatbites 
were a family or division of the tribe of Caleb (1 Ch 2®®). 
They may be included in the description ‘the families 
of the scribes, which dwelt at Jabez,’ but the whole 
passage leaves us uncertain. The Vulg. regards the 
name as referring to the function of a section of the 
scribes (resonantes) after the Exile. W. F. Boyd. 

SHHffiEI, SHil MEITES.— Shimei was a popular name 
among the Hebrews, being especially common in Levitical 
circles. Of most of the persons bearing it, absolutely 
nothing except the name is known. 1. The personage 
of this designation, of whom the historian has given us 
some details, is a Benjamite of the dan of Saul. On 
account of his tribal and family connexions, it is quite 
natural for him to be David’s bitter enemy. As the 
latter is fleeing before Absalom, Shimei meets him and 
heax>8 curses and insults on the fugitive monarch. 
David’s triumphant return, however, brings him in 
abject penitence to the feet of his sovereign, who pardons 
him (2 S 16®®* 19**®-). Nevertheless, David in his dying 
charge is represented as enjoining Solomon to ‘ bring hte 
hoar head to Sheol with blood.’ After this Shimei is 
not permitted to go beyond the walls of Jerusalem on 
pain of death; but presuming three years later to go 
to Gath in quest of fugitive daves, he is executed by 
Benaiah at the command of the king (1 E 2*®* *®®*). 

2. In the court intrigues connected with the royal 
succession, a courtier, Shimei (cf. art. Rei) by name, 
espoused the cause of Solomon (1 K 1*). The offidal 
at the head of one of the prefectures which were erected 
by this monarch, is probably identical with him (1 K 4*«). 

3. A master of the vineyards under David (1 Ch 27“). 

4. A prince of the Judsean royal house, a brother of 

Zerubbabd (X Ch 3*®). 6. The name occurs in the 
tribal genealogies of both Simeon and Reuben (1 Ch 
4»* “ 5‘ [in v.« Shema]). 6. The grandson of Levi 
(Ex 6*T Nu 3*** a, 1 Ch 6*^ 237. •). 7. ^ son of 
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Merari (1 Ch 6*9). 8. In the genealogy of Asaph (1 Ch 
6^’*'). 9. The tenth course of Levitical singers who 
were appointed by David (1 Ch 25”). 10, A Levite who 
took part in the cleansing of the Temple under Hezekiah, 
probably identical with one mentioned later as having 
charge of the tithes and oblations (2 Ch 29“ 31“* 

11, In post-exilic times the name appears among those 
who had married foreign wives (Ezr 10» [l Es 923 
Semeis] ^ [l Es Semei] [1 Es 9^ Someis]). The 
individuals referred to in vv. » and w belong to the 
laity. In Zee 12“ the family of the Shimeites are men- 
tioned as participants in the mourning for national 
guilt; they appear in this connexion as representatives 
of the Levites. 12. The name occurs in the genealogy 
of Mordecai (Est 2S [Ad. Est ll* Semeias]). 13. 
Shammah, the brother of David, appears as l^mei 
in 2 S 2ia. 14. 1 Ch S** -Shema of v.«. 

Jaues a. Kelso. 

SHIMEON .—One of the sons of Harim, who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10» [1 Es 9« Simon Chosamens]). 

SHIMON.— A Judahite famUy (1 Ch 4*o). 

SHIMRATH.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 8«). 

SHIMRI.— 1. A Simeomte (1 Ch 4»7). 2. The father 
of one of David's heroes (1 Ch 11“). 3. A family of 
gatekeepers (1 Ch 26“>). 4. A Levite <2 Ch 29“). 

SHIMRITH. — See Shimeath. 

SHIMRON. — 1, The fourth son of Issachar (Gn 46”, 
Nu 262* ( 20 )^ 1 Ch 7D; gentilic SMmronites in Nu 262* oo. 
2. One of the towns whose kings Jabin called to his 
assistance (Jos 11^. It was afterwards allotted to the 
tribe of Zebulun (Jos 19”). Its site is unknown. Of. 
next article. 

SHIMRON >MERON. — A Canaanite town, west of 
Jordan, whose king was among those whom Joshua 
smote (Jos 122°). Comparing its position in the list 
with that of Shimron in the list given in Jos 11*, we 
may infer that the two places are identical. 

SHIMSHAl. — The scribe or secretary of Rehum 
(Ezr 48* ”• 28 ), called in 1 Es 2“ SameUius. 

SHIN and SIN. — The twenty-first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 21st part, each verse of which in Heb. 
begins with this letter in one or other of its two forms. 

SHINAB. — The king of Admah (Gn 142). 

SHINAR. — A term employed in the OT for the greater 
part, if not the whole, of Babylonia (Gn 10” 11* 14*- », 
Jos 721 , Is 11“, Zee 5“, Dn 1*). Its former identifica- 
tion with Sumer, or Southern Babylonia, never regarded 
as very satisfactory, is now given up. Equally un- 
tenable is the view that it is to be identified with Shan- 
khar, a land or district the king of which is mentioned 
in a letter from Tell el-Amarna along with the king of 
Khatti. There is little doubt that Shinar is to be 
identified with the land of Babylonia, but the origin of 
the name has not been determined. L. W. King. 

SHION. — A town of Issachar (Jos 19”), prob. ^Ayiln 
€sh-Sha%n, about 3 miles east of Nazareth. 

SHIPHl. — A Simeonite prince (1 Ch <**)). 

SHIPHMITE.*~See Shefham. 

SHlPHRAH.»--Oiie of thd two Hebrew midwives 
(Ex 1“). 

SHIPHTAN, — An Ephraimite prince (Nu 34**). 

SHIPS AND BOATS.— 1. In OT and Apocrypha.— 

(1) Among the Israelites . — In spite of the long line of 
coast by which Palestine is bordered, the Israelites were 
an agricultural rather than a maritime people. In fact a 
large part of the coast was occupied by the Phoenicians 
in the North and the Philistines in the South. That in 
the earliest times the people as a whole were ignorant 
of navigation is shewn by their version of the Flood, 
in which an unnavigable box takes the place of the 
nav^ted ship of the andent Accadian story. Excep- 
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tions more or less to the rule in relatively ancient 
times were the tribes of Asher on the north, and Dan, 
before its emigration, on the south. 

‘And Dan, why did he remain in ships? 

Asher sat still at the haven of the sea, 

And abode by his creeks’ (Jg 6”). 

It is very doubtful whether boats were originally used, 
even by the Phoenicians and the Philistines, except for 
fishing, and perhaps for purely local traffic and communi- 
cation. Zidon, the earliest Phoenician settlement, was, 
like Its synonym, Beth-saida, derived from a root mean- 
ing to catch prey, and was doubtless first noted as a 
fishing town. Agam, Dagon, the chief god of the Philis- 
tines, is derived from the word dag, meanmg a fish. 

At a somewhat later period we find Zebulun described 
as a ‘haven of ships* (Gn 49“), and later still, probably 
after the division of the kingdom, Issachar is mentioned 
with Zebulun as deriving wealth from naval commerce 
(Dt 33”). 

In any case, it is not till the time of Solomon that 
we hear definitely of any important development of 
commercial enterprise. Under the direction, and with 
the co-operation, of the Phoenicians, cedar and cypress 
timbers from Lebanon were cut and floated down the 
rivers to the coast and formed mto rafts(AV floats), which 
carried the sawn stones to Joppa. Here they were broken 
up, and both were conveyed to Jerusalem for the building 
of the Temple (1 K 5®, 2 Oh 2°-”). Solomon had also 
a navy of ships navigated by Phoenician sailors. They 
were stationed at Ezion-geber, at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, and traded with Ophir, probably in the south- 
east of Arabia, in gold and precious stones (1 K 92 ®* 28 ). 
The ‘ ivory and apes and peacocks ’ of 1 K 1022 may have 
been imported into this region from India and more 
distant Eastern lands, or the ships of Hiram and Solomon 
may themselves have made more distant voyages. In 
addition to this, there was a regular trade maintained 
with Egypt, whence Solomon imported chariots and 
horses (lO*** 2 »). 

The conflict between the Northern and Southern 
Kingdoms after Solomon’s death put a stop to the 
commercial activities of the Jews, and there does not 
appear to have been any attempt to revive them till the 
time of Jehoshaphat, whose fleet of ships made for 
trading for gold to Ophir was wrecked at Ezion-geber. 
An offer of Ahaziah to join in a renewal of the enterprise 
was afterwards rejected (1 K 22*°- **). The mention in 
Is 2“ of ‘ships of Tarshish’ among the objects against 
which J’^’s judgment would be directed, makes it 
likely that there was again a revival of naval commerce 
in the prosperous reigns of Jotham and Uzziah. Finally, 
in the time of the Maccabees we read that Simon, the 
brother of Judas, made Joppa a seaport (1 Mac 14°). 
It was probably at this period that the Jews first began 
to have experience of ^ps of war (l Mac 1” 15®; cf. 
Dn 118°), though they must have been in use at a much 
earlier period. There are figures of such ships, with 
sharp beaks for ramming, in Layard’s History of Nineveh, 
and Sennacherib in his expedition against Merodach- 
baladan had ships manned by Tyrians. In Is 3321 the 
allusion is certainly to hostile ships, but the reference 
may be to ships of transport, rather than warships. 
In any case the distinction between a merchantman and 
a warship in early times was obviously not so definite 
as it afterwards became. 

(2) Among neighbouring notioTis.— Unlike the Israelites, 
the Phoenicians were the great navigators of the ancient 
world. Their country was particularly favourable for 
such a devdopment. Dwelling on a narrow piece of 
sea-board, unsuited for agriculture (they imported com 
from Palestine, 1 K 5”, Ac 122°), they had behind them 
the Lebanon range, famed for its great cedars, and a 
coast with good natural harbours. By the time of 
Solomon they would seem already to have had an 
extensive trade. The phrase ' ships of Tarshish ’ which 
probably meant originally ships accustomed to trade with 
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Tartessus m Spain, had come to be used in a secondary use of the definite article, ‘the boat,’ that one particular 
sense, like our ‘East-Indiaman,’ of large vr^ssels suited boat, probably St, Peter's, was usually employed, 
for such a trade. It is believed that by this time they (2) In the Levant. — Ships played an important pai* 
had penetrated as far as Cornwall, and had even m St. Paul’s missionary journeys. It was frequently 
iound their way to the Canaries. Their numerous necessary for him to cross the .^gaean, and sometimes 
colonies, at any rate the most distant, of which Carthage to make longer voyages to and from Syria. That he was 
IS the best known, probably began to be founded soon frequently exposed to great danger we learn not only 
after. The form of their ships was, it would appear, a from the detailed account of his shipwreck in Ac 27, but 
gradual development from the hollowed trunk of a tree from an express statement in 2 Co ll*®, in which, writing 
to the vessel of three banks of oars, known among the before this event, he says ‘thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
Greeksas a trireme (see Hastings’ DB, art. ' Ships ’). With night and a day have I been in the deep,’ which certainly 
the Assyrians navigation seems to have been confined to seems to mean that he drifted for this space of time 
the Tigris and Euphrates, where small timber boats, sup- upon the spar or some part of a wrecked ship. But our 
ported by inflated skins (keleks), and coracles of plaited interest is centred chiefly in the account of his voyage 
willow ikufas), were largely in use (seeEBi, art. ‘Ships’), from Csesarea to Puteoli in Ac 27. 28. From this we learn 
On the other hand, the Babylonians seem quite to have that the larger vessels were of a considerable size, that 
justified the phrase ‘ships of their rejoicing 't'.e. in which of the shipwreck containing, according to what is 
they take pride (Is 43^*), having extended their voyages probably the correct text, 276 persons (27®^; according 
to the Persian Gulf, and even engaged in commerce to B, 76). It was impelled only by sail, the only oars 
with India since the 7th cent. b.c. The Egyptians used mentioned being the paddles used as rudders, which were 
* vessels of papyrus * for the navigation of the Nile (Is 18*, braced up, probably in order to allow the ship to be more 
cf. Job 9*), but it is not quite certain whether they easily anchored at the stern (vv.*»- «). This, a custom 
were boats constructed out of papyrus, or rafts composed not infrequently resorted to when some special purpose 
of bundles of these reeds bound together. We learn from was served by it, was to enable them to thrust the vessel 
Egyptian monuments that they had also ships of con- into a favourable place on shore without the necessity of 
siderable size. We have very little to guide us in turning her round. In addition to the mainsail, the 
determining the form or size of ships during these early vessel had a foresail (artemdn), which was used for the 
periods, but it is probable that while at first they appear same purpose, as more easily adapted for altering the 
to have varied greatly, they gradually approximated to ship’s course (v.<o). The vessel had one small boat, which 
the tyjie of vessel used in the Levant in NT times. It is was usually towed behind, but was taken up for greater 
not possible to say at what time sails were first intro- security during the storm (v.w). Another remarkable 
duced. We find them, or more correctly the sail, in the practice is that described in v-^* as ‘using helps, under- 
one great sail mentioned in Ezk 27^ in addition to the girding the ship.’ These helps or ‘imder girders’ were 
oars. In Is 33*» the sail only is mentioned. In v.“ chains passed under and across the ship, and tightened 
the * galley with oars ' is mentioned distinctively, and in to prevent the boards from springing. It was a common 
contrast to the ^gallant ship,’ which probably means the practice of ancient times, and is not unknown even in 

larger vessel provided with a sail. modem navigation. Soundings were taken to test the 

(Z) In literature. — That the Israelites, though, generally near approach to land, much as they would be at the 
speaking, unused to navigation, had some acquaintance present day. Though ships had to depend mainly on one 
with and took an interest in shipping, is clear from the great square sail, by bracing this they were enabled to sail 

constant reference to ships in their literature. Is 33*», in within seven points of the wind. In this case, allowing 

which Israel is compared to a disabled vessel, has been another six points for leeway, the vessel under a north- 

aiready alluded to. Ezekiel’s famous comparison of Tyre easter {Euraquilo, v.^<) made way from Cauda to Malta, 

to a ship in 27*-^^ gives a fair general idea of the different a direction considerably north of west. As, however, 
parts of a ship of that period, though some of them — ^the the vessel could not safely carry the mainsail, or even the 
deck-planks of ivory, the sail of fine bordered linen, the yard-arm. these were first lowered on deck, and then 
awnings of blue and purple— are evidently idealized. The the vessel must have been heaved to and been carried 
graphic picture in Ps 107**'*’ of the terrors experienced along and steadied by a small storm-sail of some kind, 
by those *who go down to the sea in ships’ was almost Had she drifted before the wind she would inevitably 

certainly written by one who had experienced a storm have been driven on to the Syrtis, the very thmg they 

at sea. In Ps 104*® the ships are, as much as leviathan, wished to avoid (v.”). This has been shown very clearly 

the natural denizens of the deep. Of special beauty is by Smith in his classical work, The Voyage of St. Paul, 

the simile of the ship that passes over the waves and ch.iii. The same writer draws attention to the thoroughly 
leaves no pathway of its keel behind (Wis 5*®), to nautical character of St. Luke’s language, and the evi- 
express the transitoriness of human life and human dence of its accuracy by a comparison with what is known 

hope. The danger of ship-faring is pointed out in of ancient naval practice; and, what is perhaps even more 

Wis 14*. That people should commit their lives to a striking, the evidence of skilful navigation to which the 
small piece of wood would be absurd but for Divine narrative points. He justly observes that the chief 
Providence. reason why sailing in the winter was dangerous (27* 28ii) 

2. Intheirr.— We are concerned chiefly with our Lord’s was not so much the storms, as the constant obscuring 

Galilsean ministry and St. Paul's voyages. (1) On the of the heavens, by which, before the discovery of the 
Sea of Galilee. — The Galilaean boats were used primarily compass, mariners had chiefly to direct their course, 

for fishing, and also for communication between the The fact that two of the ships in which St. Paul sailed 
villages on the Lake, and probably for local trade. At were ships of Alexandria engaged in the wheat trade 

least four of our Lord’s disciples were fishermen, and with Italy (27** »» 28^^* **; Puteoli was the great 

were called while engaged in their work. He frequently emporium of wheat), is especially interesting, as we 
crossed the Lake with His disciples, and sometime happen to know more about them than any other ancient 
preached from a boat to the people on the shore (Lk 5*, class of ship. In the time of Gommodus a series of coins 
Mk 4’). Among the most picturesque incidents of His with figures of Alexandrian corn-ships was struck to 
life as recorded in the Gosp^s are the miracle of stilling commemorate an exceptional importation of wheat from 
the tempest and the miraculous draughts of fishes. The Alexandria at a time of scarcity. One of these ships, 
boats were small enough to be in danger of sinking from moreover, was driven into the Pirseus by stress of 
a very large catch of fish, and yet large enough to weather. Lucian lays the scene of one of his dialogues 
contain our Lord and at least the majority of His {The Ship or Wishes) on board of her. From the 

twdve Apostles, and to weather the storms which are coins and the dialogue together we get a very good 

still frequent on the Lake. It appears from the frequent idea of the ships of that time (2nd cent. a.d.) and th^ 
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navigation. Lucian’s ship was 180 ft. by 45 ft., with a 
calculated tonnage of about 1200. It is not surprising, 
then, that the Castor and Pollux was large enough to 
contain, m addition to her cargo and crew, the 276 persons 
of the shipwrecked vessel (Ac 28^^). Josephus was 
wrecked in a ship containing 600. The ships had one huge 
square sail attached to an upright mast about the centre 
of the vessel, with a very long yard-arm. There was also 
a second small mast, set diagonally near the bow, and 
looking not unlike a modem bowsprit, which carried the 
foresail. On the principal mast there was also sometimes 
a small triangular topsail. Both ends of the vessel curved 
upwards and were pointed horizontally, and terminated, 
the former especially, in some sort of decoration, very 
frequently a swan . The two rudder paddles, the universal 
method of steering till about the 12th cent., were usually 
in the larger vessels passed through port-holes, which 
could also serve as hawse holes when the vessel was 
anchored by the stem. 

(3) In literature , — In the books of the NT, shipping 
provided the writers with some striking similes. In the 
Ep. to the Heb. (6^®), Christian hope is called ‘the 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and entering 
into that which is within the veil.’ Again, St. James 
compares the tongue, in the control which its constraint 
exercises on the character, to the very small rudders 
by which ships, though they be so great, are turned 
about (3<). F. H. Woods. 

SHISHA. — See Shavsha. 

SHISHAK (Egyp. Shoshenk or STieskonk I.) .—Founder 
of the 22nd Dyn. (c. b.c. 950). He reigned at least 
21 years. Jeroboam fled to him (1 K 11^®), and he 
plundered Jerusalem in the fifth year of Rehoboam 
(1426, 2 Gh 12®). A long list of Palestinian towns of 
Israel, as well as of Judah, was engraved by Sheshonk 
on the south wall of the temple of Karnak, but Jeru- 
salem has not been recognized among the surviving 
names in the list. Max Mtlller suggests that these 
towns may not have been conquered but that they 
merely paid tribute, hence the appearance of Israelitish 
towns among them. F. Ll. Griffith. 

SHITBAI. — A Sharonite who was over king David’s 
herds that fed in Sharon (1 Ch 2729). 

SHIXTAH TREE {shittah, Is 41^® EV 'acacia tree*; 
shittim wood [‘afeg-sMlm], Ex 25« « 26«- “ 27i-«. 

Dt 10®, RV ‘acacia wood ’). — shittSfi was originally 
shintSh, and is equivalent to Arab, sunt, which is the 
Acacia nilohca; but the word no doubt included other 
desert acacias. The seySl of the Arabs, which includes 
the gum-arabic tree (A. seyal), and A, tortilis would 
ooth furnish suitable wood. Both these trees are plenti- 
ful around the Dead Sea, particularly at ‘ Ain Jidy, 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SHITTIM.— 1. The name of the last encampment of 
the Isradites, on the east of the Jordan opposite Jericho. 
There the Israelites began to intermarry with Moabites 
(Nu 25“t0, and from there Joshua sent out the spies 
to Jericho (Jos 2^ 3'). The name means ‘acacias,’ and 
the place is called in Nu 33« AbeUshittim, or ‘Meadow 
of acacias.* Josephus {Ani. rv, viii. 1, v, i. 1) identifies 
the place with Abila, which he says is Roman miles 
east of the Jordan, and which Jerome says was 6 miles 
east of it. Several modern scholars identify Abila with 
Khirbet KefrSn at the entrance of the Wady Kefr$n, at 
the base of the mountains of Moab. 

2. Jod’s reference to the ‘Valley of Shittim* (3i*) 
must refer to some valley leading from Jerusalem to the 
Dead Sea (cf, Ezk 471®*) — ^perhaps the ‘Valley of the 
brook Kidron,* the modem Wady en-JVdr. It is certainly 
not the same as No. 1, although confused with it by 
Ochser (JE xi. 297 f.). The reference to Shittim in 
Mic 65 — ‘from Shittim to Gilgal’ — is geographically 
unintelligible, and is rightly thought by many scholars 
to be a gloss. George A. Barton. 
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SBIZA. — Father of a Reubenite chief (1 Ch ll**). 

SHOA.— A race named in Ezk 232® tlong with Baby- 
lonians, Chaldasans, Pekod, Koa, and Assyrians. The Sida 
were nomads, frequently named in the same company by 
Assyrian and Babylonian writers, and among other seats 
inhabited the E, of the Tigris. 0. H. W. Johns. 

SHOBAB.— 1. One of David's sons (2S5M iChS® 140. 
2. A Calebite (1 Ch 2“). 

8HOBAGH. — The captain of the host of Hadarezer, 
the Aramsan king of Zobah (wh. see), who commanded 
the forces of that king when he aided the Ammonites in 
their war with king David. David defeated him, and 
Shobach lost his life (2 S 10«-“). In 1 Ch 19i« the 
name is spelled Shophacb. 

Perhaps because so little was known of Shobach, he pieced 
an important part in later imaginative tradition. The 
Mishna iSotah, viii 1) makes him a giant of the Ammonites 
equal to Goliath, while the Samaritan Chronicle, sometimes 
called ‘the book of Joshua,’ tells a long tale concerning 
him (chs. 26-*38}, making him the son of Haman, a king of 
Persia whom Joshua had killed, and who stirred up a great 
coalition to avenge the death of his father ! All authentic 
information concerning Shobach is contained in 2 S 
which 1 Ch 19“ repeats. George A. Barton. 

SHOBAI. — A family of porters (Ezr 2“, Neh 7^ [1 Es 
528 Sabi]). 

SHOBAL. — ^1. A ‘son’ of Seir the Horite, and one of 
the ‘dukes’ of the Hontes (Gn 362®- as. a* ch I®®- «). 
2. A Calebite family in the tribe of Judah. This Shohal 
is called in 1 Ch 4^ 2 a ‘son’ of Judah, and in 2®® ‘son’ 
of Caleb and ‘father’ of Kiriath-jearim. The name is 
probably to be connected, if not identified, with No. 1. 

SHOBEK. — A signatory to the covenant (Neh lO®* t®*). 

SHOBI. — According to 2 S 172^ a son of Kabash 
the king of Ammon, who, with Machir of Lo-debar, 
showed kindness to David when, he fled to Mahanaim 
at the time of Absalom’s rebellion. There is some 
doubt about the name, however, as in 1 Ch 19^ the son 
of Nahash who succeeded him was Hanun. S. A, Cook 
iAJSL xvi. 164) suggests that the text of 2 S IT*’ 
is corrupt, and that it originally read ‘and Nahash 
came,’ instead of ‘Shobi, son of Nahash.* The very 
existence of Shobi seems, therefore, uncertain. If, 
however, the present text of Samuel is sound, it is a 
better historical authority than Chronicles. 

George A. Barton. 

SHOCK, STACK. — In Jg 15® the former, and in Ex 
22® the latter, is in AV the rendering of the same 
word — ^RV uniformly ‘shocks,’ — which in both places 
is opposed to the ‘standing corn’ or ‘standing grain’ 
(so Amer. RV for ‘corn’ throughout). The former, 
at least, is mMeading, since the Hebrews did not set up 
their sheaves in shocks {Scotice ‘stocks’), but piled 
them in heaps for conveyance to the threshing-floor 
(Agriculture, § 3). So in the beautiful figure, Job 
528, render ‘like as a heap of com cometh up (to the 
threshing-floor) in its season.’ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SHOE. — See Dress, § 6, where also reference is made 
to the custom, widely prevalent in antiquity, of remov- 
ing the shoes before entering a temple, or other sacred 
precinct, in order to save the latter from ceremonial 
defilement. (For the original motive see BS^ 453.) 

The shoe played a part, further, in certain symbolical 
actions in Hebrew law. Thus in Ru 4’ we are informed 
that it was an ancient custom in Israel, on completing 
a purchase, for the seller to draw off his shoe and hand 
it to the buyer, as a symbol of the transference of the 
property sold. A parallel symbolism is disclosed by 
the frequent occurrence, in eaiiy Babylonian deeds of 
sale dealing with house property, of the phrase, ‘the 
pestle [of the mortar] has been transferred’ (Meissner, 
dem ott&ob. Rechi, 6). In times when writing was 
the accomplishment of the few, such a symbolic act in the 
presence of witnesses was doubtless held equivalent to 
the later formal deeds (Jer 32®ff*). 
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The same passage of Ruth and Dt shows that this 
symbolism, somewhat differently performed, with another 
still more expressive, was also adopted m the case of one 
renouncing his right to his deceased brother’s wife (see 
Mahriags, § 4). 

In the expression ‘upon [or over] Edom will I cast 
my shoe* (Ps 60* 108») many authorities find a reference 
to an extension of this shoe symbolism, the actual 
taking possession of the property being symbolized by 
throwing a shoe over or upon it. Others, however, 
rendering as RVm ‘unto Edom,* see in the words an 
assertion of Edom*s servitude, it being the part of a 
slave to carry his master’s shoes. The context and the 
singular ‘shoe* (not ‘shoes*) favour the former inter- 
pretation. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SHOHAM.— A Merarite (1 Ch 24”). 

SHOHEB. — . 1 Ch 7”. See SHEiifER, No. 3. 2. 2 E 
12». See Shimeath. 

SHOPHACH. — See Shobach. 

SHOSHAmnM, SHOSHANNm - EDUTH. — See 
Psalms, p. 772*. 

SHOVEL.— 1. Ex 27* 38», Nu 4i*. 1 K 7«- 2 K 

251*. 2 Ch 4“* Jer 52**, of a utensil for removing 
the ashes from the altar. 2. Is 30«, for the broad, 
shallow, winnowing shovel with which com after thresh- 
ing was thrown up against the wind to clear it of the 
chaff. 

SHBINE. — See Diana. 

SHROTTB. — This word is used in Ezk 31* in the 
general sense of ‘shelter,’ ‘covering,* as in MIlton*s 
Comus, 147— ‘Run to your shrouds, within these brakes 
and trees.* 

SHUA. — ^1. The father of Judah’s Canaanite wife 
(Gn 38** **), who appears in 1 Ch 2* (RV) as Bath-shua. 
2. A daughter of Heber (1 Ch 7«). 

SHHAH.— A son of Abraham and Keturah, Gn 25*, 
1 Ch 1**. The tribe represented by this name may 
perhaps be the Suchu of the cuneiform inscriptions, on 
the right bank of the Euphrates. Bildad the Shuhite 
(Job 2“ 8* 18* 25* 42®) is prob. intended to be thought 
of as belonging to this tribe. 

SHUAL.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7»). 

SHXTAL, LAND OP. — A region referred to in 1 S 13*’ 
as the destination of one of the three bands of Philis- 
tine raiders. The dose connexion of Ophrah with 
the district named indicates that this was one of its 
towns. H. L. Willett. 

SHTTBAEL. — See Shebuel. 

SHUHAH.— A brother of Chelub (1 Ch 4**). 

SHUHAM.— A son of Dan (Nu 26«), caUed in Gn 46« 
Hushixn; gentilic Shuhamites in Nu 26**. 

SHUHITE. — See Shtjah. 

SHULAMWITE.— See Shxtnem, Song of Songs. 

SHUMATHITES. — A family of Kiriath^jearim (1 Ch 
2 »). 

SHUNAMMITE. — See next artide. 

SHUKEM. — A border town of Issachar (Jos 19**), 
and the camping-ground of the Philistines before Saul’s 
last battle (1 S 28*). It has been identified from early 
times with SSlam, a village five miles south of Tabor, 
on the south slope of Little Hermon. It is on the north 
of the Valley of Jezred, and opposite to Gilboa, where 
Saul was encamped; the situation suits the scene of 
the battle well. A Shunem is also the scene of Elisha’s 
mirade in 2 K 4«-, where the identification is more 
doubtful. The narrative suggests a place on the road 
from Samaria, his home (v.*), to Carmel, and not too far 
from the latter (v.**-); ^lam satisfies neither of these 
conditions, Shimammite is applied (1) to Abishag 
(1 E 1*), who is perhaps the original of the Shulammite 
of Ca 6**, the interdiange of I and n being exemplified in i 


the modern Solam = Shunem; (2) to the unnamed 
friend of Elisha in 2 K 4*’* 8*-». The narrative gives us 
a picture of Heb home-life at its best, and shows how the 
legal and theoretical subjection of the wife was often 
modified in practice. She is ‘a great woman,’ perhaps 
an heiress, and takes the lead in both stories; by the 
time of the latter she may have been a widow. For the 
mirade, cf. 1 K 17®®-. C. W. Emmet. 

SHUNI.— A son of Gad (Gn 46*«, Nu 26** (**) [gentilic 
Shimites]). 

SHUPHAM, SHUPHAMITES, SHUPPIM. — See 

Muppim and Shephupham. 

SHUR. — A place or district on the N.E. border of 
Egypt (Gn 16’ 20* 25**, Ex 15” 1 S 15’ 27*). The 
name in Aramaic means ‘wall,’ and, as Egyp. th is 
regularly rendered by sh in Aramaic, Shur is probably 
the Egyp. city Thor (the vocalization is uncertain), a 
fortress near the N.E. frontier, and capital of the 14th 
nome of Lower Egypt. This Thor lay on a stream or 
canal named Shi-HQr (see Shihor), and malefactors 
I were sent thither after having their noses cut off. It 
I is tempting to identify it with Rhinocorura (see Egypt 
[River ofI), but it was on the banks of a fresh-water 
canal and 10 days* march from Gaza. Perhaps it is 
the later Sele, near el-Eantara, on the Suez Canal. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

SHUSHAN(Dn 8*, Neh 1* etc.) .-The Susa (Ad. Est 1 1*) 
of the Greeks, now Sus or Shush in S.W. Persia, between 
the Shapur and the river of Dizf ul (the ancient Koprates) . 
It was for many centuries the capital of Elam, and 
afterwards one of the three capitals of the Persian 
empire. Cf. also Elam. 

SHUSHAKGHITES, i,e, inhabitants of Shushan 
(Susa), are mentioned in Ezr 4® among the colonists 
settled by Osnappar (Ashurbanipal) in Samaria. 

SHUSHAK-EDUTH. — See Psalms, p. 772‘. 

SHUTHELAH. — One of the three dans of the tribe 
of Ephraim (Nu 26*®- [gentilic Shuthelahite] »). In 
the parallel passage, 1 Ch 7*®- **, the foundation text 
has been expanded and mis-written. J. F. McCttrdy. 

SHUTTLE. — Only Job 7®, where it is doubtful 
whether the reference is to the shuttle-rod of the loom 
or to the loom itself. The Heb. word has the latter 
meaning in its only other occurrence, Jg 16**. See 
Spinning and Weaving, §§ 3 and 4 (6). 

SIA (Neh 7”) or SIAhA (Ezr 2**). — A family of 
Nethinim (1 Es 5*® Sua) who returned with Zerubbabd, 

SZBBECAI. — See Mebunnai. 

SIBBOLETH. — See Shibboleth. 

SIBMAH. — See Sbbam. 

SIBRAIM. — A point on the ideal northern boundary of 
the Holy Land (Ezk 47**); site uncertain. Cf. Ziphron. 

SICCUTH, — A word which is found in parallelism 
with Cliiun in Am 5**. The present form is probably 
due to the Massoretic combination of the consonants 
of Sakkuth with the vowels of shiqguts (‘ abomination ’) — 
the same vocalization which we find in CMun, Sakkut 
is another name for the Assyr. god Ninib, god of the 
planet Saturn. Kaiwanu (Chiun) is also a name of 
Ninib. This would make Chiun and Siccuth synony- 
mous — or at least different manifestations of the same 
deity. As evidence that this is the correct reading 
of the names, Rogers points out that the Babylonians 
themselves invoked Sakkut and Kaiwanu together, just 
as they appear in Amos. (See Chiun and Rephak.) 

W. M. Nbsbit. 

SIOK, SICKNESS. — See Medicine. 

SICKLE. — The Hebrew sickles (Dt 16® 23** etc.) 
or reaping-hooks were successivdy of flint, bronze, and 
iron, and set in handles of bone or wood. In Palestine 
the flint sickle goes back to the later Stone age (Vincent, 
Canaan dTaprks V exploration rScente, 388 ff. with lllusi.); 
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X specimen was found by Bliss at Lachish. Similar 
flint sickles, with bone hafts, have been found in Egypt. 
The ancient sickles were of two kinds, according as the 
cutting edge was plain or toothed; the modem Palestinian 
reaping-hook is of the latter kind and somewhat elabo- 
rately curved (illust. Benzinger, Heb. Arch? 141). In 
Jer 50^^ the reaper is described as ‘ he that handleth the 
sickle' imaggHl, AVm ‘scythe,* which is also wrongly 
given as an alternative in AVm of Is 2<, Mic 4> for 
‘pruning hooldf). The same word is rendered ‘sickle’ 
in J1 ‘put ye in the sickle, for the vintage is ripe’ 
(RVm), where the context, the LXX rendering, and the 
same figure in Rev 14i®* 2® all show that the reference is 
to the smaller but similarly shaped grape-kziif e, expressly 
named maggSl in the Mishna, with which the grape- 
gatherer cut off the bunches of ripe grapes. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SICYOK. — This was one of the numerous places 
written to by the Romans on behalf of the Jews in b.c. 
139 (1 Mac 15“). It was situated on the Gulf of Corinth, 
about 18 miles W. of Corinth. It was distinguished 
in plastic art, and was in early times very important 
and wealthy, but sank to insignificance early in the 
Christian era. A. Soxjteh. 

SIDDIU, VALE OF . — The scene of the defeat of the 
five Canaanite kings by Amraphel and his three allies 
(Gn 14“-). It is described as full of ‘slime pits’ or bitumen 
wells, i.e. holes in the ground from which there issued 
petroleum, which, when exposed to the air, hardened 
into solid bitumen. In the rout of the five kings by 
the four, these holes proved disastrous to the forces of 
the former, hampering them in their efforts to escape 
(Gn 14^®). The battlefield is doubtless thought of as 
being in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, where 
bitumen is still abundant, masses of it, which have been 
detached from the bottom, being often found floating on 
the surface after shocks of earthquake; and the Yale 
of Siddim is expressly identified in Gn 14» with the Dead 
Sea by the explanatory insertion, ‘the same is the Salt 
Sea.’ If by this is meant that the vale was Co-ex- 
tensive with the Dead Sea, the statement must be errone- 
ous, for the greater part of the Dead Sea (the N. half of 
which has in places a depth of 1300 feet) is the remains 
of an inland sea which existed ‘long before the appear- 
ance of man on the earth,’ and consequently long before 
the age of Abraham. But it is possible that the Vale of 
Siddim is intended to be identified with only a portion of 
the Dead Sea; and those who consider Sodom and the 
other four ‘cities of the plain’ to have been situated at 
the S. end of the Dead Sea (where the morass of es- 
Sebkha now is) have taken the site of Siddim to be the 
southern portion of the Sea itself, which is very shallow 
and may once have been dry ground that has been 
covered by water through subsidence (cf. art. ‘Siddim* 
in Hastings’ DR). By other observers, however, the 
shallows at the southern extremity of the lake are 
thought to be the result of elevation rather than of 
submersion; and if Sodom and the other four cities 
associated with it were situated at its N. end, a barren 
plain, in its N.W, corner, may have been the scene of 
the engagement recorded in Gn 14. G. W. Wade. 

SIDE, a Greek colony, was situated on the coast of 
Pamphylia, on a low promontory about 10 miles E. of 
the river Eurymedon. It had two harbours and was well 
fortified. The remains are extensive and interesting 
(.Bski Adalia), It was one of the cities addressed on 
'^half of the Jews by the Romans in b,c. 139 (1 Mac Id®®). 

A. SOUTSR. 

SIDOE. — See ZmoN. 

SIEGE.— See Fobtxfication and Sieobcbajt. 

SIEVE. — See AamouLTURE, 3. 

8IGK. — Any outward fact which serves as a pledge of a 
Divine word or a proof of a Divine deed is a sign, whether 
U be natural or supernatural in its character. The 


rambow served as the sign of the Noahic, as the rite of 
circumcision of the Abrahamic, covenant (Gn 9'® 17“ 
‘token,’ Ro 4»)- That God was with, and worked for, 
the Israelites was shown in the plagues of Egypt (Ex 10*). 
Gideon asks for and receives a sign that it is Jehovah 
who speaks with him (Jg 6”), and Saul also receives 
signs to confirm the words of Samuel (1 S 10^). The 
prophetic word is thus proved from God (Is 7^® SS’', Jer 
44**, Ezk 148). The sign need not be supernatural 
(1 S 2W, Is 8^8 208); but the Jews in the time of Christ 
desired miracles as proofs of Divine power (Mt 12*8 le^, 
Jn 488, 1 Co 1**), a request which Jesus refused and 
condemned. The message of the Baptist, though not 
confirmed by any sign, was seen to be true (Jn 10"). 
It IS Jonah’s preaching that is probably referred to 
when Jesus speaks of him as a sign to his generation 
(Mt 1288). The ‘babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger,’ is the simple and humble sign to 
the shepherds of the birth of a Saviour, Christ the Lord 
(Lk 21*); and He is welcomed by Simeon as ‘a sign 
which is spoken against’ (v.«*). The Fourth Gospel 
frequently describes the miracles of Jesus as signs 
(3* 4“), and attributes to them an evidential value 
which is not prominent in Jesus’ own intention. This 
confirmation of the gospel was found in the Apostolic 
Church (Mk 16*®, Ac 4“ 68 88- « 1512, 2 Co 12«). The 
last things will be ushered in by extraordinary signs 
(Mt 248®, Lk 21*8, 2 Th 2® — the working of Satan with 
all power and signs and lying wonders, Rev 12^ 13^* etc.). 
The faith that depends on signs, if not altogether con- 
demned (Jn 6*8), IS by Jesus deprecated (4*8, cf. 1 Co 1**). 
Of. also p. SCS**. Alfred E. Garvtb. 

SIGKET. — See Seal. 

SIHOH. — A king of the Amorites at the time of the 
conquest of Canaan. His dominion lay beyond the 
Jordan, between Jabbok on the N. and Arnon on the S., 
extending eastward to the desert (Jg 11**). He refused 
to allow Israel to pass through his land, and was defeated 
at Jahaz (Nu 21«*2*, Dt 2*8-38, jg nw-a). HeshboR, 
his capital, was taken; and his land, along with that of 
Og king of Bashan, became the possession of Reuben, 
Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh. Frequent refer- 
ence is made to his defeat (Nu 32*8, Dt 1* 3*- « 4*8. « 
297 31*, Jos 210 910 12* 131®- *i- «, 1 K 41®, Neh 9**, 
Ps 135** 136*»). Sihon in Jer 48*® stands for Heshbon, 
the city of Sihon. W. F. Boyd. 

SILAS (Acts) and SILVAlTCrS (Epistles). — There 
can be little doubt that the Silvanus of the Pauline 
Epistles (2 Co 1*®, 1 Th 1*, 2 Th 1*) is the same as the 
Silas of Acts. 

Probably SHas is an abbreviation, like Lucas (Luke), 
Hermas, Amplias, Evaphras, Nymphos, etc. In Acts we 
find many such familiar names (cf . esp. PnscUla in Acts*^ 
Prisca Ro 16* RV, Sopater Ac 20^^ Sosipater Ro 16**). We 
might indeed have es^ected ‘Silvas’ not ‘Silas,’ but these 
abbreviations are very irregular. It has been suggested 
that Silas was the real name, and of Semitic oii^n, 
while Silvanus was adopted for a Roman name as bemg 
similar in sound; but then we should have expected for the 
latter ‘Sfianus,’ not Silvanus. 

Silas was a Christian prophet (Ac 15**), one of the 
‘chief men among the brethren’ (therefore doubtless 
of Jewish birth), who with ‘Judas called Barsabbas* 
was sent as a delegate from the Apostolic Council with 
Paul and Barnabas, to convey the decision of the Council 
(15*“ ), He was also probably a Roman citizen (Id**), 
though this inference is denied by some. It Is un- 
certain if he returned from Antioch to Jerusalem (15** 
is of doubtful authenticity), but in any case he was 
soon after chosen by Paul to go with him on the Second 
Journey, taking Barnabas’ place, while Timothy after- 
wards took John Mark’s. For this work Silas’ double 
qualification as a leading Jewish Christian and a Roman 
citizen would eminently fit him. He accompanied 
Paul through S. Galatia to Troas, Philippi (where he 
was imprisoned), Thessalonica, and Bercsa. Wlien Paul 
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went to Athens, Silas and Timothy were left behind, 
perhaps to bring the latest news from Thessalonica (m 
case it was possible for the Apostle to return thither), 
with injunctions to follow at once; and this they 
probably did. But they seem to have been sent back 
on a mission to Macedonia (1 Th 3^: Paul was ‘left 
behind at Athens alone'), Timothy to Thessalonica, 
Silas perhaps to Philippi; they rejoined Paul at Corinth, 
and are associated with him in the letters, probably 
written thence, to the Thessalonians. Here Silas dis- 
appears from the Pauline history. But there is no 
reason for suspecting a defection like that of Mark; 
the cordial reference to his former preaching in 2 Co 
(written on the Third Journey) contradicts this. We 
afterwards find him attending on St. Peter, acting as 
bearer and perhaps scribe of his First Epistle (1 P 5^*); 
for there is no reason to suppose that the Petrine Mark 
and Silvanus were other than those connected with St. 
Paul. Whether this attendance was before or after 
the death of St. Paul depends on the date we give to 
1 Peter; see a full Excursus in Dr, Bigg's edition of that 
Epistle. A. J. Maclean. 

SILK. — See Deess, 1. 

SILIiA. — The servants of king Joash smote him *at 
the house of Millo [read rather ‘at Beth-Millo ’] on the way 
that goeth down to SiUa' (2 K 122®). Where or what Silla 
may have been there is nothing to show. The LXX 
reads Gaalla or Gaallad. R. A. S. Macalistee. 

SZLOAH (‘waters of Shiloah,* Is 8^; 'pool of Siloah' 
[RV Shelah], Neh 3^^ ‘tower in Siloam,' Lk 13<; ‘pool of 
Siloam,* Jn 9^; probably identical with the ‘kmg*s pool* 
of Neh 2^*). — The name survives to-day in Silwan, the 
name of the village which occupies the steep E. slopes 
of the valley of the Kidron from opposite the ‘ Virgin's 
Fount' (Gihon) to near Blr Eyyub (En-rogel). The 
village consists of a northern, older section inhabited 
by Moslem fellahln, and a small, southern quarter 
belonging to immigrant Yemenite Jews from Arabia, 
while still farther down the valley is an isolated row of 
huts allotted to the lepers. All the site now occupied 
by the fellahln has been built upon m ancient times, 
and the whole area is riddled with cave dwellings, 
cisterns, rock-cut steps, and ancient tombs. Some of the 
caves have apparently served the purposes successively 
of tombs and chapels, while to-day they are dwellings 
or store-houses. It may be considered as certain that 
in NT times, and probably for some centuries earlier, 
there was a considerable village in this situation. The 
‘tower* which fell (Lk 13<) may have been a building 
similar to many to-day perched on the edge of the pre- 
cipitous rocks above the Kidron. Immediately across 
the valley, to the N, of Siloam, m the very bed of the 
Kidron, is the Virgin's Fount (see Gihon), the original 
spring of Jerusalem. In early times the water of this 
spring, after probably filling a pool here, ran down 
the valley; at a later period the surplus supply was 
conducted by an aqueduct built along the N. side of 
the valley (partially excavated near its W. end), to 
a spot where is situated to-day a dry pool known as 
Sirket eUUamra, Remains of this aqueduct have been 
traced. As the water supply was, under this arrange- 
ment, vulnerable to attack, king Hezekiah ‘stopped 
the upper watercourse of Gihon and brought it straight 
down to the west side of the city of David ' (2 Ch 32»®; 
cf, 32«, 2 K 20*®). The work thus described is the 
famous Siloam tmmel, 1700 feet long. This runs in 
an extraordinarily serpentine course from the Virgin’s 
Fount, and opens in the Tyropoeon Valley under the 
name 'Ain SUwdn, or the ‘Spring of Siloam,* to pour 
its waters into the pool known as Mrket ee^SUiodn, or 
the * Pool of Siloam.* These may have been ‘ the waters 
of Shiloah that go softly,* a great contrast to the mighty 
Euphrates (Is ^). Close to the lower opening of 
the tunnel was found, in 1880, a Heb. inscription giving 
an account of the completion of the work. Although 


undated, there is every reason to believe that this is 
a contemporary account of Hezekiah’s work, and if 
so, It is the oldest Heb. inscription known. 

The original Pool of Siloam, of wtiich the present 
Birket occupies but a part, was excavated by Dr. F. 
Bliss, and was shewn to have been a rock-cut reservoir 
71 feet N. to S. by 75 feet E. to W.; and just outside 
its W. edge was found a flight of ancient rock-cut steps, 
probably those mentioned in Neh 3^®. A covered arcade, 
12 feet wide, had been built, probably about NT times, 
round the four sides of the pool, and a division ran across 
the centre to separate the sexes when bathing. Such 
was probably the condition of the pool at the time of 
the events of Jn 9L The surplus water of the pool 
leaves by a sluice at its S. end, and traverses a rock-cut 
channel to reach the gardens of the Siloam villagers. 
S. of the Birket es-Silw&n is a walled-in area which in 
recent times was a kind of cesspool for the city, the 
sewage coming down the Tyropoeon Valley (now diverted 
to its proper sewer again) being there stopped by a great 
dam across the valley. On this dam, at one period, 
ran the city wall, and Dr. Bliss proved by excavations 
that it -was supported by buttresses of great strength. 
The area shut off by this dam is the so-called ‘lower Pool 
of Siloam' or Birket el-Hamra, and may have been used 
at one time to store surplus waters from the upper pool. 
Probably it was the ‘reservoir’ (RV) or ‘ditch’ (AV) 
‘between the two walls, for the water of the old pool’ 
(Is 22^0. that is, the reservoir to which the water from 
the ‘old pool’ at Gihon was conducted by the earlier 
aqueduct referred to above, while the dam itself is 
with some probability considered to be the ‘wall of 
the pool of Siloah by the ‘king’s garden’ (Neh 3^®). 
The water of the 'Axn SilwHn is naturally, like that of 
its source (Gihon), brackish and impregnated with 
sewage; it also runs intermittently. 

E. W. G. Masteeman. 

S1LVAK0S. — See Silas. 

SILVER. — See Mining and Metals. 

SILVERLIKG. — Only Is 7*®, where the original reads 
‘a thousand of silver,’ the denomination to be supplied 
being ‘shekels' (see Money, p. 628*>). 

SIMEON (Lk 3*®, Ac 13^ Symeon) .—1. The second 
son of Jacob and Leah (Gn 29®® [J]). By R he, together 
with Levi, is closely related to Dinah, she being a full 
sister (cf. 34). From Gn 30*® (B) we learn that he had 
five full brothers, but we are not told how many other 
sisters or half-sisters he had. J (Gn 37*®) speaks of 
‘air Jacob’s ‘daughters,’ but their names are nowhere 
recorded (cf. 46'^ [P]). J, who is specially indined to 
etymologizing (see RVm of Gn 3*® 4i- ^ 5** 11® « 

etc.), connects the name, as in the case of Reuben, 
with Jacob’s ‘hatred’ of Leah: ‘Because Jahweh hath 
heard (sftSma*) that I am hated, etc., and she called 
his name Shim' bn ’ (29»®) . The meaning of the name is 
unknown, but it has been connected by many scholars 
with the Arabic sim* , the hybrid offspring of the hyaena 
and the female wolf. This word sim' appears as a tribal 
name among the Arabs, and it is well known that 
numerous tribal names are those of animals; Leah 
and Rachel probably belong to this dass. In such 
cases the names probably point to the totem worship 
of the ancestors. If the name appears, as is supposed 
by some scholars, in the inscriptions of Esarhaddon, it 
may 1^ of importance in connexion with the history of 
the tribe, but no light is derived from the form as to its 
meaning. 

In the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49) Simeon is coupled 
with Levi (wh. see) as sharing in the curse of Jacob 
and in the consequent dispersion of the tribe among the 
other tribes of Israel. This is an indication that a! the 
time the ‘Blessing’ was composed, the tribe was prao- 
ticaUy dissolved. P’s census of the tribes ascribes 
59,300 fighting men to Simeon at Smai (Nu 1*®). At 
Moab there v^e only 22,200 (26i®)— another indication 
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of the future fortune of the tribe. Jg !»• makes 
Simeon join with Judah, at the latter's request, in making 
the first attack upon the Canaanites, over whom they 
won a decisive victory at Bezek. Judah in return was 
to aid Simeon in gaining his possession. Together 
they attacked and defeated the inhabitants of Zephath- 
hormah. Hormah is connected with Arad (Nu 21^**) 
about 17 miles to the S.E. of Hebron. Hormah in 
Jos 16*® is assigned to the tribe of Judah, but re-appears 
in 19* as a city of Simeon. We are not told in Judges 
of the settlement of Simeon, but it is implied in the 
Dinah story (Gn 34) that both he and Levi secured a 
temporary foothold about Shechem, On account of their 
treachery, however, they were dispossessed and well-nigh 
annihilated by the revenge taken upon them by the 
Canaanites. Levi was permanently shattered; Simeon, 
however, managed to recover sufficiently to establish 
itself on the southern border of Judah. There, however, 
they came into contact with nomad tribes of Edomites 
and Arabs — a circumstance which doubtless contrib- 
uted to their failure to rehabilitate themselves and win 
a permanent abode among the original occupants of the 
land. They are not mentioned m the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5), but this may be accounted for by their position. 
Judah also had no part in that important struggle, and 
is passed over in silence. In historical times nothing 
is heard of them, and the conclusion is j'ustified that 
they eventually became merged with the neighbouring 
tribes, and were later, with them, absorbed by Judah, 
as Reuben was afterwards by Gad. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that the cities which are assigned to 
Simeon in the list given in Jos 19^‘* re-appear elsewhere 
as cities of Judah (cf. Jos IS**-**- **, 1 K 19* Neh ll**-**, 
1 S 27* 30*®). In connexion with David’s ventures to 
win over the Edomites and other tribes to the south, 
the name of Simeon does not appear, as might have 
been expected if the tribe had preserved its solidarity. 
According to 1 Ch 4*i« , Simeonites advanced against 
Gedor and Mt. Seir, in the time of Hezekiah apparently, 
and there secured permanent possessions. Instead of 
Gedor, the LXX reads Gerar, the name of the Philistine 
city of Abimelech. It must be admitted that our 
sources are too uncertain and too indefinite to enable 
us to speak decisively on almost any point of interest 
in connexion with this tribe. On the one hand, too 
much credence is given to statements of late writers, as 
though they furnished mdubitable evidence; on the 
other hand, far-reaching conclusions are often drawn 
from fragmentary and isolated expressions, both Biblical 
and extra-Biblical, which are little warranted. See also 
Tbibes of Israel. 

2. The great-grandfather of Judas Maccab©us(l Mac 20. 
3. The ’righteous and devout' {dikaios kai euldb^s) man 
who took the infant Jesus in his arms and blessed Him, 
on the occasion of the presentation in the Temple 
(Lk 2»®-) . The notion that this Simeon is to be identified 
with a Rabbi who was the son of Hillel and the father 
of Gamaliel i. is very precarious. James A. Craig. 

SIMOir (a Greek form of Simeon). — 1. Simon Chosa- 
meus, who was found to have a ‘strange* wife (1 Es 9** 
— Ezr 10*^ Simeon). 2. The subject of the encomium 
in Sir ‘son of Onias, the great (or high) priest.* 
It is doubtful if Simon I, or Simon II. (both 3rd cent, b.c.) 
is meant. 3. The Maccabsean high priest and ethnarch, 
son of Mattathias, slain by his son-in-law Ptolemy, b.c. 
135 (1 Mac see Maccabees, 4). 4. A Benjamite, 
guardian of the Temple in the time of Onias III., who 
suggested to Apollonius, the governor, to plunder it 
(2 Mac 3*). 6. See Peter. 6. See Simon Magus. 
7. Simon the Canan®an, one of the Twelve (Mt 10*, 
Mk 31 *). The surname is an Aramaic equivalent of 
‘Zealot’ (Lk 6^®, Ac 1^*). 8. See Brethren op the 
Lord. 9. Simon the Leper, our Lord*s host at Bethany 
(Mt 26*, Mk 14»; cf. Jn 12*), possibly husband or father 
of Martha, doubtless cured of his leprosy at some time 


before the anointing by Mary (cf. Mary, 2). 10. The 
Pharisee who was our Lord’s host when the sinful woman 
anointed Him (Lk 7*®) . The contradictions between these 
two stories are so great that it is difficult to suppose 
that they relate the same event in different versions 
Tw'o such incidents may well have happened, and one 
may have suggested the other (cf. Mary, 2). 11. Father, 
or brother, of Judas Iscariot, himself surnamed Iscariot 
(Jn 6” 13*« ‘Judas of Simon Iscariot,’ 13* ‘Judas 
Iscariot of Simon'). 12. The Cyrenian who bore our 
Lord’s cross (Mt 27**, Mk 15*i, Lk 23*«); see Alexander 
and Rufus. The followers of BasUides in the 2nd cent, 
said that Simon was crucified mstead of Jesus. 13. The 
tanner, Peter’s host at Joppa (Ac 9«). 

A. J. Maclean 

SBIOlf jSiIACrtrS. — Mentioned in Ac and de- 
scribed as using sorcery in Samaria and thereby amazing 
the people. He claimed to be ‘some great one,’ and 
was regarded by all as ‘that power of God which 
is called Great.’ When Philip reached Samaria, and, 
preaching the gospel, gathered many into the Church, 
Simon also fell under the influence of his message. We 
are told that he ‘believed,’ which cannot mean less than 
that he recognized that the Evangelist exerted, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, powers the reality of which he 
could not deny, and the efficacy of which ‘amazed* 
him. He therefore sought baptism, and, being baptized, 
continued with Philip. The Apostles Peter and John 
came down to Samaria to establish the work begun 
by Philip, and by the laying on of their hands gave 
the Holy Ghost to the converts. This was no doubt 
evidenced by the miraculous gifts which were vouchsafed 
by God to His Church during its early years. The 
shallowness of Simon*s belief was now shown, for he 
offered to buy from the Apostles the power of conferring 
the Holy Ghost. Peter rebuked him in language of 
such sternness as to lead him to beg of the Apostle to 
pray that the judgment of God might not fall upon him 
for his sin, 

Simon holds the unenviable position of being the one 
outstanding heretic in the NT: and from then until 
now his character has been held in particular odium. 
Ignatius, the earliest of the Fathers, calls him ‘the first- 
born of Satan’: Irenseus marks him out as the first 
of all heretics: and later centuries have shown their sense 
of the greatness of his sin by using the word simony to 
indicate the crime of procuring a spiritual office by 
purchase. Justin Martyr mentions three times in his 
Apology, and once in his Dialogue, a Simon as a leader 
of an heretical sect. He states that Gitta, a village 
in Samaria, was his birthplace, and speaks of him as 
visiting Rome, and being so successM in his magical 
impostures as to have secured worship for himself as 
God, and to have been honoured with a statue, which 
bore the inscription Simoni Deo Sancto (‘to Simon the 
Holy God’). He further mentions that ‘almost all the 
Samaritans, and even a few of other nations,’ worshipped 
him as ‘first God’ (cf. Ac 8^® ‘this man is that power of 
God which is called Great ’) . He also adds that Helena, 
a fallen woman who accompanied him, was ‘the first 
idea generated by him.’ Justin does not specifically 
identify this Simon with the Simon of the Acts, but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that he held them to be one 
and the same. 

There was discovered in Rome in 1574 the base of a statue 
bearing the inscription * Semoni Sancq Deo fidio sacrum Sex. 
Pompejus . . . donum dedit.’ It is therefore ^generally 
assumed, and no doubt correctly, that Justin, being shown 
by the Simonians at Rome this statue of the Sabine deity 
Semo Sancus, was led to believe erroneously that it had been 
erected in honour of Simon. But this error of his regarding 
what had occurred in Rome need not invalidate his state- 
ments regarding Simon himself in Samaria and the progress 
and tenets of hia sect, forhehimself was aSamaritan and^thus 
comizant of the facts. Irenseus deals more fully witih Simon 
and his followers, thou^ there is good reason for assuming; 
that he is really indebted to a lost work of Justin for ha 
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formation. He directly identifies him with the Simon 
of Ac 8, places him first in his list of heretics, and makes 
him the father of Gnosticism. From the account he ^ves of 
the doctnnes of the Simomans, it is clear that by his time 
they had developed into a system of Gnosticism; but it is 
very doubtful whether he is right in making the Simon of 
the NT the first setter forth of Gnostic myths. The begin- 
ning of Gnosticism is very obscure, but we may be fairly 
certain that it had not arisen as early as the scenes descnbea 
jn Ac 8. The Simonian doctrines as given by Irenspus are 
therefore doubtless developments of the heretical teaching of 
Simon.which, evenfrom theshort account in the Acts, would 
seem to have lent itself readily to Gnostic accretions. As 
time went on many fanciful additions were made to his 
history, until in the 4th cent, the legend reached its com- 
pleteness. Throughout these romances Simon is found 
travelling about from place to place in constant opposition 
to Peter, uttering calumnies against the Apostle; but being 
pursued by Peter ne is ultimately vanquished and discredited. 
The earlier forms of the story lay the scene of the travels 
chiefly in Asia Minor, and describe the final conflict as taking 
place at Antioch. The later forms, however, make Rome, 
m the days of Nero, the ultimate goal of the journeyings. 
Here Simon is said to have met his death through his conflict 
with Peter or with Peter and Paul. By one tradition the 
magician, seeing hia influence waning, desired his followers 
to bury him in a grave, promising to rise again the third day. 
They obeyed, and he perished, for, as Hippolytus adds, * he 
was not the Christ.’ By another tradition Simon is depicted 
as deciding to give to the Emperor a crowmmg proof of his 
magical powers by attempting to fly off to God. He is 
reported to have flown for a certain distance over Rome, but, 
through Peter’s prayers, to have fallen and broken his leg, 
and to have been ultimately stoned to death by the populace. 
Another form of the tradition represented Paul as a com- 
panion of Peter in the contest, and as praying while Peter 
adjured the demons that supported Simon in his flight, in the 
name of God and of Jesus Christ, to uphold him no longer. 
Simon thereupon fell to the earth and perished. 

Renewed interest in the history of Simon was aroused in 
modem times by Baur’s maintaining that in the Clementine 
literature, where the most developed form of the legend 
occurs, Simon is intended to represent not the actual Simon 
of the Acts, but rather Paul, whom he (Baur) conceived to 
have been fiercely opposed theologically to Peter. Full 
information on this theory may be found in Hastings’ DB iv. 
523f ., where its unsoundnesa is shown. It may be said to be 
now generally rejected. 

It should be added that Hippolytus ascribes a work 
entitled The Great Revelation’ to Simon, and quotes largely 
from it; and that the sect of the Simonians did not long 
survive, for Origen states that he did not believe that there 
were in his day thirty of them in existence. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

SHUPLIOITT. — 1. In the OT ‘simple’ is, with one 
exception, the translation of a word (p2<W), whose root- 
idea is ‘openness.’ Openness of mind is praiseworthy 
when it implies willingness to receive instruction; it 
becomes blameworthy when it connotes a disposition 
equally receptive of good and of evil, or an incapacity 
to distinguish between right and wrong. In Proverbs 
‘the simple’ are represented as needing ‘prudence’ 
(1< RVm), and they are exhorted to ‘understand pru- 
dence* (85 RVm). In 14^*' » ‘the prudent’ are favour- 
ably contrasted with ‘the simple’ who ‘believe every 
word,* and therefore ‘inherit folly.’ It is ‘the testi- 
mony of the Lord* that makes the simple wise (Ps 19^; 
cf. 119i»®). In 2 S 15« ’simplicity’ means ‘integrity’ 
(fdm) . In the LXX the Heb. word (ydsk&r) for ‘ straight- 
ness’ or ‘uprightness * is translated by the NT equivalent 
of ‘simplicity’ ihaplot^s). 

2. In the NT ‘simple’ (akcrafoa *Lat, integer) is used 
twice (Mt 10^5 RVm, Ro Iflw) to describe the character 
In which there is ‘no foreign admixture*; the RV 
retains ‘simplicity’ as the rendering of haplotSs only 
in 2 Co 11*, where it denotes those in whose character 
there are ‘no folds,’ who are whole-hearted in their 
devotion to Christ (Trench, NT Synonyms, § Ivi.). The 
Christian ideal is ‘simplicity toward Christ’ (2 (3o 11*). 
In the life of His loyal disciples dove-like simplicity 
is blended with the wisdom of the serpent (Mt 10i»). 
Their ‘eye’ being ‘single* (Jiaplous), their ‘whole 
body’ Is ‘full of light’ (Mt 6«). Christ Jesus being 
made unto them ‘^dom from Gk>d’ (1 Co !*<*), they 
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are no longer beguiled like Ere, but are ‘wise unto 
that which is good, and simple unto that which is evil* 
(Ro 16**). J. G. Tasker, 

SIN. — The teaching of the Bible with regard to the 
doctrine of sin may be said to involve a desire, on the 
part of the leaders of Jewish thought, to give a rational 
account of the fact, the consciousness, and the results 
of human error. Whatever be the conclusion arrived 
at respecting the compilation of the early chapters of 
Genesis, one thought, at least, clearly emerges: the 
narratives are saturated through and through with 
religious conceptions. Omnipotence, sovereignty, con- 
descending active love, and perfect moral harmony, 
all find their place in the narratives there preserved, 
as attributes of the Divine character. The sublime 
conception of human dignity and worth is such that. 
In spite of all temptation to the contrary belief, it 
remains to-day as a firmly rooted, universally received 
verity, that man is made ‘m the image of God ’ (Gn l*^). 

I. The Old Testament.— 1. The early narratives. — 
It is remarkable that in the story of the Fall the writer 
(J) attributes the sm to a positive act of conscious 
disobedience to God, and not only so, but he regards 
it as an entity standing over against ‘good* (2*D. 
This is more clearly brought out in the same writer’s 
narrative of the murder of Abel, where sin is represented 
as ‘couching at the door,’ lying in wait for the over- 
throw of the sullen homicide (4^). The profound 
psychological truth that the power of sin grows in the 
character of him who yields to its dictates is also noticed 
in this story. Falsehood and selfishness and defiance 
of God are heard in Cain’s answer to the Divine voice. 
These stories are the beginning of the history of a long 
process of development which resulted in the Flood. 
From individual acts of wrong-doing we are brought 
face to face with the condition, ‘every imagination of 
the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually’ (60, 
Hitherto God is represented as commanding, punishing, 
pleading with man, and even encouraging him with 
hopes of future restoration (3*0. The growth and 
arrogance of sin in the human race became so pro- 
nounced and universal that He is said to have rejected 
man completely, and in His wrath to have destroyed His 
creation, which was infected by man’s corruption. He 
is ‘grieved at his heart,’ and is repentant for having 
‘made man on the earth' (6»'-). The same narrator, 
in giving the current explanation of the diversity of 
human language, notes another racial rebellion against 
God, which was punished by the overthrow of Babel 
(n*->). 

A change In the Divine method of dealing with sinful 
man is now noticeable. The writers lead gradually up 
to this, beginning with Noah, whose righteousness (walk 
with God, cf. 6*) stands in solitary contrast to the 
universal decadence. The educative elective principle 
enters into the relationships of God and man. A 
covenant is established by which these relationships are 
defined, and by consequence human consciousness is 
gradually deepened. As a result, temptation to sin 
becomes more formidable and many-sided. In individual 
cases outside the covenant we see, indeed, evidences of 
a higher standard of moral obligation than that reached 
by the Patriarchs (cf . Gn 1 2**f* 20*<*) . At the same time, 
the history of Esau furnishes us with proof that already 
glimmerings of a more profound ethical basis upon 
which to build human character, than that recognized 
elsewhere, had begun to obtrude themselves. If in 
the case of Abraham ‘faith was reckoned for righteous- 
ness’ (Ro 4»), and belief in the fidelity of God’s promises, 
in the face of the most untoward conditions, constituted 
the foundation-stone of the patriarch’s noble character, 
so in Esau’s case it was the lack of this bdief, with the 
consequent inability to appreciate the dignity to which 
he was bom, that lay at the root of his great and pathetic 
failure. The secret of Joseph’s power to resist texnpta- 
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tion lay, not merely in his natural inability to be guilty 
of a breach of trust towards his master, but still more 
in his intense realization that to yield would be a ‘ great 
wickedness and sin against God ’ (Gn 39^). Thus, while 
it is true to say that the dominant conception of sin m 
the OT is that it is the great disturbing element in the 
personal relations of God and man, it seems to have been 
realized very early that the chief scope for its exercise 
lay in the domain of human intercourse. The force of 
Abimelech’s complaint agamst Abraham lay in the fact 
that the former was guiltless of wronging the latter, 
whereas he was in serious danger of sinning against 
God in consequence of the patriarch’s duplicity. 

2. The Sinaitic Law. — The next great critical point 

in the evolution of human consciousness of sin is reached 
in the promulgation of the Law from Sinai. Here the 
determinative process of Divme election is seen in its 
widest and most elaborate working. The central 
purpose of the Law may be considered as of a twofold 
character. Not only are the restrictions tabulated in 
order to the erection of barriers against the commission 
of sin (‘ God is come to prove you, and that his fear may 
be before you, that ye sin not,’ Ex 202®), but positive 
enactments regulating the personal communion of God 
and Israel provide frequently recurring opportunities 
of loving and joyful service (Ex The law of 

restitution, as given in Ex 21-22, may be regarded as 
harsh in some of its enactments, but it may be easily 
conceived as an immense stride forward on the road to 
‘the royal law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself* (Ja 2«). Nor can it be said that restitution and 
mutual service between God and His people are left out 
of sight in those chapters of Exodus which are universally 
recognized as containing the oldest part of the Mosaic 
Code. These anthropopathic conceptions of God 
abound, and are seen in the idea of His jealousy being 
roused by idolatrous practices (Ex 20®), in the promises 
made to Israel that, in return for services to Jehovah, 
He will save His people in the face of their enemies 
(Ex 23“ff-). Thus it will be easily understood that, as the 
Levitical and Priestly Codes were gradually elaborated 
into a somewhat intricate system of legal and ceremonial 
obligations, the nomenclature of sin in its various 
aspects came to be accordingly enlarged. For example, 
in one verse three distinct words occur in connexion 
with Divine forgiveness (‘forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin,* Ex 34’), and though there is a certain 
vagueness in the precise meaning to be attached to 
each of these words, whether it be guilt or punishment, 
rebellion or sin-offering, wickedness considered as a 
condition, or trespass, which is in the writers* minds, 
the thoughts underlying each have to do with the 
relations between God and His people. It must not 
be forgotten, moreover, that the ceremonial enactments 
provided a circle of ideas of permanent importance in 
the Hebrew conception of Jehovah’s character. The 
law of clean and unclean animals and things paved the 
way for truer and nobler thoughts of God’s holiness, 
and of the undeanness of sin as being its contradiction. 
The ‘trespass* of Achan, involving as it did the whole of 
Israel in his guilt and punishment, did not consist so 
much in his stealmg of the common spoil taken from 
the enemy, as in his appropriating what was ‘holy,* 
or ‘devoted* unto the service of God (Jos 

The presence of ‘the devoted thing* with the common 
property of the army dragged the whole people into a 
position of guilt, which could be expiated only by the 
death of the offender. In this way alone could they 
be restored to Divine favour, and their army receive 
Divine succour. 

3. Deuteronomy and the Historical Books. — ^In the 
Deuteronomic summary of the Law, whatever be the 
date at which it was edited, a loftier ground of obedience 
is attained. Iiove, of God and of their fdlow-men, is 
more explicitly dwelt on as the motive power of human 
life (Dt 6^ 10» etc.), and the heart is again and again 


referred to as the seal of that love, both passively and 
actively (IP® 6® 10^®) The basis upon which it is 
rested is the fact of God’s love for them and their 
fathers evidenced in many vicissitudes and in spite 
of much to hinder its activity (4®’ 7’^ 10^®). Though 
there are numerous echoes of the older conception that 
the keeping of God’s commandments is one side of a 
bargain which conditions men’s happiness and prosperity 
(424. 40 515)^ yet wc observe a lofty range of thought 
bringing in its train truer ideas of sin and guilt. The 
sternness of God is msisted on, but as having for its 
objective the good of His people (10^® 62<). It is a 
necessary phase of His love, compelling them to rec- 
ognize that sin against God is destructive of the sinner. 
The ultimate aim of the Deuteronomist is the leading 
of men to hate sin as God hates it, and to love mercy 
and righteousness as and because God loves them 
(cf. Dt 10^®* , Lv 19®®^ ), by establishing the closest 
relationship and communion between Him and His 
people (cf. Dt 14if- 7® 26i8f- 27« 28® etc.). 

One sin is specially insisted on by the Deuteronomist, 
namely, the sin of idolatry. No doubt this is largely 
due to the experience of the nation under the judges, 
and during the history of Israel subsequent to the 
great schism. The national disasters which recur so 
frequently during the former of these periods are always 
attributed to this sin; while the return of the people, 
under the guidance of a great representative hero, is 
always marked by the blessings of peace and prosperity. 
So in the story of the Northern Kingdom the constant 
refrain meets us in each succeeding reign: ‘ He cleaved 
unto the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, where- 
with he made Israel to sin* (2 K 3® 10®® 13® etc.). 
During the vigorous and successful reign of Ahab and 
Jezebel, the seeds of national decay were sown, and the 
historian neglects not to point out the source to which 
the later mournful decline may be traced (1 K 16®i). 
On the other hand, there is little reference to this sin 
during the reigns of Saul and David, and, in spite of 
the weaknesses of character displayed by the former, 
the historian pictures for us a great advance in national 
vigour and growth under these kings and their successors 
in the Southern Kingdom. The great rebellion against 
the Davidic dynasty is itself attributed to the de- 
clension of Solomon in his old age from the pure Jehovah- 
worship so zealously and consistently advocated by 
his father. "We must remember also that, side by side 
with the Introduction of foreign religious ideas, vice 
peculiar to Oriental despotism invaded the royal court 
and the nation of Israel. We are not, however, alto- 
gether limited to what is here inferentially taught as to 
national sin, with its consequent national punishment. 
David himself is represented as guilty of a sin which 
marred his character as an individual, and of an act of 
indiscretion which seems to have been regarded as a 
breach of that trust held by him as God’s vicegerent 
on earth. Both these cases are of interest for the light 
which they throw on the doctrine of sin and its conse- 
quences. In the case of Bathsheba, which was a purely 
personal transgression, the prophet Nathan comes not 
only as the bearer of a message of Divine pardon to the 
repentant sinner, but also as the stern judge pronouncing 
sentence of severe and protracted punishment. The 
death of the newly bom child and the subsequent 
distractions arising out of the affair of Absalom are 
looked on as expressions of God’s wrath and of retrib- 
utive justice (see 2 S 121®-“). Whatever the con- 
temporary reasons may have been for regarding his 
public act as sinful, and even the reckless Joab con- 
sidered it an act of wanton folly, we find the same 
features of repentance and forgiveness, and the same 
inclusion of others in the suffenng consequent on its 
commission. The prophet Gad comes to the king as 
the revealer of God’s v^rath and the messenger of God’s 
pardon (2 S 24i*®®), Into this narrative, however, 
another dement is introduced, telling of the difficulty 
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which was felt, even at this early stage of human history, 
at to the origin of sin. God is said by the early historian 
of David’s reign to have been the author of the king's 
act, because ‘His anger was kindled against Isiael’ 
t2 S 240. It IS ditlicult to avoid the conclusion that 
at one stage of Hebrew thought God was looked on as, 
in some respects at least, the author of evil (cf. Ex 421 
73 14», Jg 9a 1 S W* 1810 199). Nor ought we to be 
surprised at this, for the problem is one which was sure 
to present itself very early to the minds of thoughtful 
men; while the numerous instances where the commis- 
sion of a sm seemed to have been made subservient by 
God to the exhibiting of His power and love afforded 
presumptive prima fade evidence that He Himself 
willed the act as the minister of His glory (see the 
history of Joseph with the writer’s comments thereon, 
Gn 45a 50“ Ps 10517; cf. Job l«-« 2i-7, Hos 2). It is 
interesting to note the advance made in speculative 
thought with regard to this still unsolved, and perhaps 
insoluble, problem, between the time of the above- 
mentioned historian and that of the later Chronicler 
(1 Oh 211). Here the name of Satan or ‘Adversary' 
is boldly inserted as the author of the sin, a fact which 
reminds us of the categorical denial of the Son of Sirach, 
‘He hath not commanded any man to be ungodly; 
and he hath not given any man licence to sin’ (15“). 
That the origin of sin continued to be debated and 
speculated upon down to a very late period is evidenced 
by the vehement warning of St. James against imputing 
to God the temptation to evil (Ja H*), and by the 
counter assertion that God is the Author of nothing 
but good Cv.i7). 

4. The Prophets. — By far the most important stage 
in the history of the OT doctrine of sin is that which is 
marked by the teaching of the Prophets. The four 
practically contemporary prophets of the 8th cent, are 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. The first named 
reveals a wide outlook on the world at large, and a 
recognition of the prevalence and power of sin in other 
nations *han Israel. Damascus, Philistia, Tyre, Edom, 
Ammon, and Moab, as well as Judah and Israel, all 
come under the displeasure of the prophet Amos, Each 
had been guilty of cruelty and wrong to the people of 
Jehovah. The characteristic faults of these heathen 
peoples—lust and tyranny of the strong over the weak — 
had invaded Israel too. The love of money, with its 
attendant evils of injustice, and robbery of the poor by 
the wealthy, is inveighed against by both Amos and Hosea 
as deserving of the wrath of God (cf. Hos 127^-, Am 4^ 
8^ ) . This degeneracy of the people of the Northern King- 
dom during the reign of Jeroboam ii. was as much in evi- 
dence in the ranks of prophets and priests as among the 
other ruling classes, and to it, as the cause, is assigned 
the downfall which so speedily followed (Am 3“ 6^-7 
27 Hos 4» 977. 51^ Mic 3®- n etc.). Both Isaiah and 
Micah mourn over the same moral declension (Is 5® 1“7., 
Mic 2* etc,), and it may be said that it is owing to the 
preaching of these four prophets that the centre of 
gravity, as it were, of sin is changed, and the principles 
of universal justice and Jove, as the fundamental attri- 
butes of Jehovah's character and rule, are established. 
It was the prophetic function to deepen the conscious- 
ness of sin by revealing a God of moral righteousness 
to a people whose peculiar relationship to Jehovah 
involved both immense privileges and grave responsi- 
bilities (Am 3*, Hos 3®*., Mic etc.). Terrible, how- 
ever, as were the denunciations, and emphatic as were 
the declarations of the prophets against the vices of 
greed, oppression, and lust, they were no less clear in 
their call to repentance, and in promises of restora- 
tion and pardon (Is Mic Hos 6*, Am 9“^ ). 
The story of Jonah of Gath-hepher is the revelation 
of a growing feeling that the righteous dominion of 
Jehovah was not, in the exercise of its moral influence, 
con£ned exclusively to Israel. The consciousness of 
^ and the power of repentance have now their 
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place in the lives of nations outside the Abrahamic 
covenant. 

Hitherto the ijrophetic teaching was largely confined 
to national sin and national repentance. It is not till 
the days of Jeremiah tiiat the importance, in this 
re.spect* of the individual begins to manifest itself. 
The lament of Jeremiah, it is true, frequently expresses 
Itself in terms of national infidelity (Jer 2®-®’ 8’ 35“'^7 
3i2& 32®*® etc.). At tlie same time an element of in- 
dividualistic thought enters largely mto his teaching 
(cf. 17“ 32»»). On Its darker side he notes how univer- 
sally present sin is seen to be: ‘from the least even unto 
the greatest,’ ‘from the piophet even unto the priest’ 
all are infected (8“, cf. v.®). It is impossible to find a 
man either just or truth-loving (50; and the explana- 
tion is not far to seek, for sin is a disease which affects 
the individual heart, and therefore poisons the whole 
life of each man (cf. 13? 5*® 7^ etc.). The natuie of the 
disease he characterizes as desperate in the awful deceit 
which supervenes (17®). A hopeless pessimism seems 
at tunes to have pervaded the prophet’s teaching, and 
such of the people as were aroused by his appeals were 
smitten by a blank despair (10*® 2® 18^* 13*® etc.). 
As the prophet grows older, however, and gains a wider 
knowledge from his own bitter experiences, he discovers 
a way of escape from the overpowering influences of sm. 
As the heart is the seat of evil, it is found that the 
creative act of God can provide a remedy (31®® 32®® 247 ), 
A new heart straight from the hand of God, beating with 
new and holy impulses, is the sure, as it is the only, 
hope for men (32<®). Every individual, from the least 
to the greatest, in whom the Divine activity has been 
at work shall have the felicity of hearing the blessed 
sentence, * I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will 
I remember no more’ (31®^). 

Following up and developing this tendency, Ezekiel 
is express in his declaration of the moral independence 
of each man. Repudiating, as Jeremiah did, the 
doctrine that the sin and moral guilt of the fathers are 
imputed to the children, he elaborates dearly and 
emphatically the truth, which to us seems axiomatic, 
that the soul of the father is personally independent of 
the soul of the son, with the terrible but inevitable 
corollary, ‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezk 18*- 
cf. vv. “’®9). The profound truth which lies at the 
basis of the ancient belief in the close interaction of 
individual and racial guilt is, of course, valid for all 
time, and has been sanctified by the historical fact of 
the Incarnation. The life, work, and death of Christ 
have their value in the re-establishment of this truth, and 
in the re-creation, as it were, of the concurrent truth of 
the solidarity of the whole human race (cf. the expression 
'we are all become as one that is unclean,’ Is 64®). 

6, Psalms, — We turn now to the Psalms, and there 
find, as might be expected, the deepest consciousness of 
personal guilt on the part of the sinner. Of course, it 
is to be remembered that the Jewish Psalter is the product 
of different epochs in the national history, ranging 
probably from the heyday of prophetic religion to the 
age immediately succeeding the Captivity, if not much 
later. It may be said, indeed, that this volume of 
sacred poetry constitutes a kind of antiphonal response 
to the preaching of the Prophets. Confession of 
and repentance for sin, both personal and national, 
constitute the prominent features of the authors’ 
attitude. A deep love for God breathes through each 
poem, and a profound hope that at some future date 
Israel may once again be restored to the favour of 
Jehovah. 

The religious instinct of the compilers displays itself in 
their choice of those Psalms which form a px^ace or intro- 
ducdon to each of the five sections or books constituting the 
entire volume, setting the music, so to speak, of each part. 
The First Book (Pss IHlI) opens with a Psalm which is 
simply an expression of the power of sin and of the awful 
danger to which men are exposed by dallying with it. It is 
thus well fitted to be the prelude to such outbursts as occur in 
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Pbs6 « 10»ff 17« 22iff etc. The Second Book (Pss 42-72) 
commences with a poem which is the language of a soul 
desperately longingtorfull communion with its God, and, in 
spite of an oppressive fear heightened by the mo(‘kery of 
sinners, triumphing in the hope that the lovingkindncss 
of Jehovah will yet call forth praise and joy. It is in this 
section that we have teaching of the deepest import touching 
the consciousness of personal and racial ^ilt; and at the 
same time a detestation of sin accompanied by a spiritual 
longing after inward righteousness hard to be paralleled 
in the OT. Here, too, hope conquers; forgiveness and 
restoration are looked forward to with sublime confidence. 
Perhaps in 50? we have an echo of the Prophetic denun- 
ciation of legalism in its degenerate days (cf . Is -^5, Jer , 
Am 5®^ Mai l^®). The Third Book opens with a poem (Ps 73) 
in which the holiness of God is opposed to the folly and 
pride of sinners. The difficulty attaching to the problem 
of the relation between sin and suffering, so dramatically 
discussed and worked up in the Book of Job, is here dwelt 
on. For its answer we are referred to the certain fact that 
God is the strength and refuge of all those who are pure in 
heart. In Ps 90. which opens the Fourth section of the 
volume, the author puts the eternal and omniscient God 
over against man, with his iniquities and secret sins, as they 
call forth His terrible but just wrath (v “) The beauty 
of holiness and the confident trust that God is the ultimate 
refuge of all who come to Him are again and again 
dwelt on in the Psalms of this book (cf. 103^^ ). In the 
Fifth division beginning with Ps 107, the note of praise is 
struck, and is kept up almost without intermission to the 
end. The final es:altation of Zion, corresponding to the 
lasting overthrow of iniquity (Ps 107*^), is proclaimed with 
a certaiE^;j^hieh can^exgr^ itself omym soi^ of loudest 

we find one of th^oets eo-orffinating the forgiveness of Jali 
and tho fear of Him as cause and effect (130^* , cf. *The 
Psalms* in The Cambridge Bible^ by Kirkpatrick). 

6. Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. — The confidence thus 
expressed is all the more remarkable because of the 
general belief in the universality of sin and of its effects 
(cf. Ps 142** 51®), a belief which was shared by the 
authors of the Book of Job (14< 4^?), Proverbs 

(209), and Ecclesiastes (T*®, cf. 1 K 8"). In the Proverbs 
we have what might be described as an attempt to 
place the moral life on an intellectual basis. The 
antithesis of wisdom and folly is that which marks the 
life of the righteous man and the sinner. Ethical 
maxims, the compiled results of human experience, 
follow each other in quick succession, but the book is 
devoid of the bright, warm hopefulness so characteristic 
of the Psalms. The sinner is left to his fate, and the 
wise man is he who, ordering his own life aright, leaves 
the fool to pursue his folly and deserve his fate. 

The author of the Book of Job sets himself to solve 
the problem of the coimexion between sin and human 
suffering, and though he fails, as he was bound to fail, 
to clear up the difficulty, he makes it evident that the 
one cannot always be measured in terms of the other. 
The conviction of his own innocence — Job’s most 
treasured personal possession — upholds his belief 
against the prevalent conception that sin is always 
punished here and now, and that righteousness is always 
rewarded in like manner. The end of this dramatic 
treatise, however, emphasizes the popular creed, 
though the experience of Job must have shaken its 
universal validity. The conception of sin is, of course, 
entirely ethical, but is very wide in its scope. In 
defending himself against the thinly veiled accusations 
of his friends, Job reveals his ideas of the range and 
depth of the ravages of sin in human life and conduct, 
and gives evidence of remarkable spiritual penetration 
ch. 31, see R. A. Watson’s commentary on this book 
In The Expositor's Bible). Mention may, perhaps, be 
usefully made here of Elihu’s contribution to the 
discussion, in which he Intervenes by a lengthened 
argument to prove that suffering may be looked on not 
merely as punishment for sin, but also as a means of 
discipline, and as designed by God as a warning against 
sin (cf. chs 33 ff.). ^ ^ ^ . 

II. Apocrtphal Books.— Sirach and Wisdom of 
Mmnon. — ^The intdlectualisxn which is characteristic 


of Proverbs and Ecclesiastics finds a prominent place 
in Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon. There are here 
two sharply defined classes of men (‘two and two, one 
against another,’ Sir 33i^), a dualiatic conception which 
permeates all creation (ch 42=^). Tho sinner is to be 
dealt with unmercifully (‘help not the sinner. 120, 
for no good can come from him who refuses instruction. 
It is possible, however, for the sinner to return unto the 
Lord and forsake his sins (1725* ). The only way in 
which righteousness may be pursued is by the cultiva- 
tion of wisdom and instruction, and by paying heed to 
the experiences of daily life (349 391.3 142081 ). i,et 
reason be the guide of human action and all will be well 
(37*«, cf. 32*9). It IS possible for the educated man to 
acquire such a command over his inclinations that be is 
able of himself to make the great choice between life 
and death (15*?), but for the fool there is little hope (15?). 
Looking back on the centuries of human history, the writer 
discovers that sin has brought in its tram all the great 
physical calamities which mark its progress (39*9® ). 
The relation is. however, external, and is a mark of 
Divine vengeance and wrath against sinners (cf. 40®* ). 
There is no trace of the profound conception of spiritual 
sympathy between the different orders of creation, 
characteristic of the teaching of St. Paul (cf. Ro S*®'*^). 

The author of the Book of Wisdom displays the same 
fundamental thought that wisdom and sin are totally 
incompatible (Wis !**•)* Ignorance and folly are 
identified with sin (22*** 4*5 5* etc.) and not merely the 
causes of sin. The only way to attain to righteousness 
is by the careful, unremitting discipline of the reason 
(cf. 2* 17* 6*5*.). Running like a thread of gold 
through the whole book, however, is the conception of the 
immortality of righteousness and of those who cultivate 
wisdom (1*5 225 34 6i8f. 313. i? etc.). In the beautiful 
personification of Wisdom (6*2-82*) we find the writer 
not only speaking of the Spirit of God as being its 
Author and Diffuser, but practically identifying them 
with each other (cf. 9*? 12*, cf. 2 Es 14^), The uni- 
versality of sin does not enter largely into his teaching 
(cf., however, 3*“ 12*° 13*). and at times we feel as if he 
believed that some were bom to be righteous and some 
to sin, the power of moral choice being really confined 
to the former (cf. 8*9^- 7*6* ). 

III. The New Testament. — ^1. Synoptists. — The prac- 
tical outcome of the teaching of the OT is seen in the 
emphasis laid by the first of the Synoptists upon the 
function which it was the destiny of Jesus to discharge 
in connexion with sin. The angelic communication 
to Joseph (Mt 12*) may, without illegitimate criticism 
of origins, be considered as one of those illuminating 
flashes of Divine revelation which obtain their inter- 
pretative value in the light of subsequent history. At 
any rate, this is the feature of Jesus* work upon which 
the Apostles laid particular stress, in their earliest as 
in their latest teachmg. It is true that the preparatory 
work of the Baptist aroused in the breasts of the multi- 
tudes who thronged to hear him an active consciousness 
of sin, together with the necessity for repentance and 
the possibility of consequent forgiveness (Mk 1<). The 
preaching of John was, however, necessarily lacking in 
one element which makes the life and work of Jesus 
what it pre-eminently is — a new power introduced into 
the world, giving unto men the gift of repentance (Ac 
56*, cf. 11*8), and enabling them ‘to turn away every one 
from their iniquities* (cf. Ac 3*6). It is significant 
in this connexion that the recorded teachmg of Jesus 
bears comparatively few traces of direct abstract in- 
struction regarding sin. At the same time, we must not 
forget the scathing denunciation hurled by Him at the 
legalistic, and worse, conceptions of sin abounding in 
the Rabbinical schools of His time (cf. Mt 236**6, Mk 7“-), 
or the positive, authoritative declarations by which 
He drew from the ancient laws of Sinai the essential 
ethical ideas therein enshrined (cf. Mt 5**-*«, where the 
teaching may be described as an intension rather than 
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an extension of the area of sin). For Him * the law and 
the prophets* had an abiding significance (Mt 7*=), 
but their regulative values needed re-ad justment. Sin, 
against which the Lawjwas a deterrent, and the preaching 
of the Prophets a persistently solemn protest, has its 
domain not in the physical but in the spiritual region 
of man’s life (cf. Lk It is by poisoning the life 

at its roots that it destroys the whole upward grow’th, 
and it is here that the language of Jesus assumes its 
most formidable prophetic severity. There are certain 
classes of sms, however, against which He uttered His 
most solemn 'warnings. Their common characteristic 
is that of wilfulncss or deliberateness. Remarkable 
amongst these is that described as ‘blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost‘ (cf. Mk 32» -Lk 12io -Mt 12 ^^ ), which 
St. Mark designates *an eternal sin.^ Taking into 
consideration the circumstances in which the words 
were spoken, it is clear that Jesus was pointing to a 
condition of the soul when it loses all power to retrace 
its steps, when it reaches a place where even God’s 
forgiveness cannot follow. The sin of unreality was one 
to which the Pharisees were specially addicted, and to it, 
therefore. He drew their attention constantly (Mt 235*’, 
Mk 1258f*, Lk 20«*. ll«; cf. Mt 6i-« 5*0). 

Every sin is bound to exercise influence, not only 
on the life and character of those immediately guilty, 
but also on a circle outside. There is, however, a species 
having for its special object the dragging down of those 
who would otherwise be innocent. The terms of the 
emphatic warning against leading others astray, either 
by positive interference or by the force of example 
(cf. Mk 9« Mt 18«, Lk 17*), remind us of the sad presage 
by which Jesus foreshadowed the traitor’s end (Mt 26**). 
The word used to denote this sin is also employed in 
speaking of sin in its relation to the guilty individual. 
The fact that Jesus deals with both aspects at the same 
time shows how strongly He felt the impossibility of any 
sin remaining, in its working, a purely personal offence. 
There is always here in activity a force which may be 
described as centrifugal, inevitably bringing harm to 
those within the circle of its movement (cf. Ro 14’'-). 
Nor did Jesus hold Himself to be free from this danger of 
contamination (‘thou art a stumbling-block unto me,’ 
Mt 16**), while He points to the ideal Kingdom of the 
Son of Man where nothing causing men to stumble shall 
be allowed a place (Mt 13*‘). It is interesting to remem- 
ber here that St. Paul uses the same word to express 
the result of the preaching of ‘ Christ crucified ’ to the 
Jews (1 Co 1»; cf. Gal Ro 9*** , 1 P 2*). This was, 
indeed, a contingency foreseen by Jesus Himself, as 
will be seen in His answer to the messengers of the 
imprisoned Baptist (Mt II*). Doubtless these words 
were intended to convoy a gentle warning to the prisoner 
against permitting the untoward circumstances of his 
life to overcome his once firm faith in the Messiahship 
of One whom he had publicly proclaimed as ‘the Lamb 
of God’ (Jn 1**). A direct reference to an OT example 
of this sin occurs in Rev 2^*, where the conduct of 
Balaam is held up to reprobation. 

In the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, Jesus 
taught the necessity for the realization of personal guilt 
on the part of the sinner in order to forgiveness and 
justification in the sight of God (Lk 18”). In the same 
way, it was the lack of this sense by the Pharisees, 
so far as they were themselves personally concerned, 
that constituted the great obstacle to their conversion 
(Jn 9*1). 

A prominent feature of Jesus' teaching has to do not 
so much with active, deliberate sins as with what may 
be termed ‘sins of omission.’ It seems as if He wished 
to inculcate, by repeated emphasis, the truth that the 
best way to combat temptation with success is to be 
active in the pursuit of good. The spiritual side of 
this doctrine He enshrined in the form of a parable, 
in which He pointed out the danger to the soul arising 
from neglect to invoke the active agency of the Holy 


Spirit, even though the ‘unclean spirit’ had beea 
exorcized and bani&hed ‘out of the man’ (see Mt l2«-« 
«=Lk 11**-**). In the discourse descriptive of the 
General Judgment, Jesus marks the crucial test by which 
men shall be tried: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
one of these least, ye did it not unto me’ (Mt 25**). 
The same thought is conveyed frequently in parabolic 
form, as for example m the parables of the Ten Virgins 
(Mt 251-”), the Talents (25i<-*o) in which is emphasized 
the profound lesson, ‘from him that hath not, even 
that which he hath shall be taken away’ (cf. Mt 13”), 
Dives and Lazarus (Lk 16”’*^; while much of the 
teaching in the Sermon on the Mount is based on the 
same principle (cf. Mt 5*®-**). 

2. St. Paul.— The presentment of the gospel message 
to the world outside the Jewish nation led St. Paul to 
review in detail the origin, cause, scope, and result of 
sin. Starting from his own individual experience, 
which was that of a sinner profoundly conscious of his 
position (cf. 1 Co 15® 9*’, Ro 7^^ , 1 Ti 1”), and conscious 
also of the remedy inherent in Christ’s gospel (2 Co 12®), 
he insists on the universality of the presence and power 
of sin, in order to establish the co-ordinate universality 
of the presence and power of ‘the manifested righteous- 
ness of God through faith in Jesus Christ’ (Ro S*!^-; 
cf. the expression ‘where sin abounded, grace did abound 
more exceedmgly,’ 5*®). The central feature of St. 
Paul’s teaching is the activity of God’s grace in for- 
giving, restoring, and justifying the sinner; and for 
the purpose of establishing the reasonableness and the 
necessity (cf. 1 Co 9”) of bringing the gospel before 
the world, it was needful first to establish the guilt 
of all for whom it was intended, and to create, so to 
speak, in men a consciousness of moral failure and 
helplessness. This he does in the opening chapters 
of his Epistle to the Romans. Here, although he deals 
separately with Jews and Gentiles, he maintains the 
proposition that all alike are sinners (Ro 5”, cf, Eph 2»). 
It is true that the Jew was the recipient of the Law; 
and as such he occupied the position of the moral teacher 
of mankind. But instead of proving the means whereby 
a true ‘knowledge of sin’ (Ro 3*®, cf. 5”) is gained, 
it became, through abuse, a hindrance rather than a help 
to his spiritual advancement (see 2”ff-). And just as 
the Jews stultified the Divinely given Law, by the exalta- 
tion of its merely transitory elements at the expense 
of its essential moral ideals, so the Gentiles defied ‘the 
law written in their hearts, testified to by their con- 
science’ (Ro 2”). 

This reduction of all mankind to the same level in 
the sight of God is further incidentally pressed by the 
establishment of a definite relationship between the 
sin of Adam and racial guilt (5”- ”). What pre- 
cisely were St. Paul’s opinions as to this connexion 
it is impossible to discover. It is doubtful whether, 
in face of the intensely practical work in which he was 
engaged, he stopped to work out the problem of ‘original 
sin.* It is enough for him that ‘sin entered into 
the world through one man’ and that ‘through the one 
man’s disobedience the many were made sinners’ (see 
Sanday-Headlam, ‘Romans’ * in ICC, p. 136 ff.). 

Different interpretations have been given of the words 
translated ‘for that all sinned’ (5”), some seeing in them 
anexplicitstatement thatthewholehuman racewasinvolved 
jmnerically in the sin of Adam(cf. Bengel,ad foe., and Liddon, 
to the Romans, p. 103). Others affirm that St. Paul 
is nere asserting the freedom of the will, and is stating the 
plain proposition that all men have sinned as a matter of 
fact, and of their own choice. The Apostle, however, seems 
to have left room for a srathesis of these two ideas. It 
matters not whether he has done so consciously or not. 
As the result of Adam’s transgression sin obtained an en- 
trance and a sphere of action in the world, and not only so, 
but a predisposition to sin was inherited, gi'ring it its present 
power o-ver the human ■will. At the same time, the simple 
statement ‘all sinned,’ explanatory as it is of the univer- 
sity of death, includes the element of choice and freedom. 
Even those whose consciousness of sin was weakened, if net 
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obliterated, by the absence of positive or objective law, 
were subjected to death. Here we have the assumption of 
generic guilt arising directly out of St. Paul’s belief in the 
relation between sin and physical death, as that of cause 
and effect (cf 1 Co IS^). Not only is the connexion here 
mentioned insisted on, but, passing from physical death to 
that of which it is but a type, spintuai or moral death, he 
shows the awful depth to which sm has sent its roots in 
man’s nature (Ro 6®® . cf. v.^ 2^® ). 

Mention has been made above of the power of choice, 
where sm is concerned, inherent in human personality. 
Into the very seat of this power, however, sin has made 
an entrance, and has found a powerful ally in ‘the 
flesh’ ( 71 *), The will to resist is there, but its activity 
is paralyzed. Though St. Paul makes ‘the flesh* 
or ‘the members’ of the body the seat of sin, he is far 
from teaching that human nature is essentially evil. 
The flesh may be crucified with its ‘passions and lusts' 
(Gal 5<; cf. 1 Co 9®’, Ro 6'^), and the bodily members 
instead of being ‘servants to uncleanness* may become 
‘servants to righteousness unto sanctification’ (cf. 
art. ‘Flesh’ in Hastings’ DCG). An important feature 
of St. Paul’s doctrine of sin consists in his exposition 
of the function of law in revealing and arousing the 
consciousness of sin. A curious expression, ‘the mind 
of the flesh’ (Ro 8^). emerges in this connexion, and 
the impossibility of its being ‘subject to the law of 
God * is insisted on. ‘ Apart from the law sin is dead,’ 
but, once the Law came, sin sprang into life, its presence 
and power were revealed (cf. 1 Co 15“), and by it man 
was confronted with his own moral weakness. 

In spite of his belief in the all-pervading character 
and strength of sin, St. Paul’s gospel is the reverse of a 
gospel of despair. If, on the one hand, there is a death 
which connotes moral corruption and slavery to sin, 
on the other hand there is a death unto sin which is 
not only a realization of, but a participation in the 
death of Christ. The fact of his employing the same 
word and idea in senses so completely contrasted lends a 
marvellous force and finality to his teaching on the 
remedial and restorative effects of Christ’s work (cf. 
Ro 62*w, Eph A favourite idea, relative to this, 

is that of crucifixion. The member of Christ as such 
has crucified his ‘old man* (Ro 6«), ‘the flesh with the 
passions and lusts thereof* (Gal 5^, cf. 2®®). This is 
the ultimate ideal result of the redemptive work of 
Christ. The experience of St. Paul forbade him to 
believe that the state of ‘death unto sin ’ is fully realized 
here and now (1 Co 9®’, cf. Sir His continuous 

references to the Christian life as one of warfare, in 
which it behoves the follower of Christ to be armed 
with weapons offensive and defensive, shows that his 
conception of the struggle against sin is that of one 
unceasing age-long conflict, issuing in victory for the 
Individual, as for the race, only when the Kingdom of 
Christ is established in a peace that is everlasting 
(Eph 611 -1^ 2 Co 10«* Ro 13«, 1 Ti li«; cf. Ph 2«, 
Philem* etc.). 

3. St. John.— (a) In order to understand St. John’s 
presentation of Jesus’ teaching on sin, it will be useful 
to see his own individual doctrine as given in his Epistles. 
Here the mission of Christ is dwelt on as having for its 
objective the taking away of sins (1 Jn 3<- cf. Jn 16^1 
12 ®), and ‘abiding in him’ is dwelt on as constituting 
the guarantee of safety against sin (1 Jn 3®; cf, Jn 16^*), 
as It also affords power to live the active fruitful 
life of righteousness. Further, there is a law ‘which 
expresses the Divine ideal of man’s constitution and 
growth,’ and whoever violates it, by wilfully putting 
himself in opposition to this law, is guilty of sin, for 
‘sin is lawlessness’ (3®). Another aspect of this law 
has to do with the mutual relationship of Christians 
who shotdd be bound together by a love which is the 
reflexion of the eternal love of God for men (1 Jn 
If the law of love is neglected or broken, even in the 
matter of intercessory prayer for brethren who have 
sinned, unrighteousness is present, and ‘aU unrighteous- 


ness is sin’ (5*2-^^). From this we see how intensely 
real was St. John’s belief m the presence and power of 
sin amongst men. Indeed, one of the tests by which 
a man’s sincerity may be discovered is his power of 
realizing this fact. He, moreover, gives as his reason for 
writing this Epistle, ‘that ye may not sm’ (2^). The 
need of ‘an Advocate' who is also ‘the propitiation 
for our sins ’ is msisted on as being the special creation 
of Christ in Christian consciousness (IJn 2^^ ; cf. Jn 14^®). 
All this brings into clearer relief and greater prominence 
his doctrine of the sinlessness of the professing follower 
of Jesus Christ. The Christian as such ‘cannot sin, 
because he is begotten of God' (1 Jn 3®; cf. 6^®, 3 Jn»), 
and, on the other hand, ‘he that doeth sin is of the devil ’ 
(1 Jn 3®). The Christian abides in Christ (cf. Jn 15®**), 
and because he does so he sinneth not (3®), whereas the 
committal of sin is the sure guarantee that he has 
neither seen nor known Him. The secret of his safety 
lies m the promise of Jesus that He ‘keeps’ (cf. Jn 17**) 
His own so that * the evil one toucheth him not ’ (I Jn 
5*®). The paradox in which St. John thus clothes his 
doctrine of sin reveals his profound conception of its 
character. Any sinful act by the Christian interrupts, 
and mars so far, his fellowship with God. If, however, 
the act be not the outcome of the man’s habit or char- 
acter, he cannot be said to do *sin’ in the sense of 
‘realizing sin in its completeness’ (see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, on 1 Jn 3®). The fruit of Divine 
fellowship is developed in the Christian’s inner or 
central life from which sin is banished; and this reminds 
us somewhat of St. Paul’s view of the crucifixion of the 
flesh with its ‘passions and lusts.’ 

A peculiar reference is made by St. John to * a sin unto 
death.* This might be translated with perhaps a closer 
adherence to the writer’s thought if the article were omitted. 
It is not any specific act or acts that he so characterizes. 
The saying must rather refer to sinful deeds of a character 
‘which wholly separates from Chnst,’ and thus tends to 
death (see Westcott, op. cit., on 6^®). In so far as it springs 
from a heart which -v^fully and with contumely rejects 
Christ, in so far may it be identified with the sin against the 
Holy Ghost (cf. Mk 3*®, Mt 12®*^ , Lk 2*®). The writer’s 
refusal to insist on intercessory prayer for one thus guilty 
calls to mind the warnings in the Ei5istle to the Hebrews 
against the sin of apostasy or wilful sin after the reception 
of ‘the knowledge of truth’ (cf. He 6^-® 10*). It is probable 
that St. John has in his mind a class of sms which combines 
within itself the characteristics of both those mentioned 
(see art. ‘Sin’ in Hastings’ DB iv, p. 535*»). One feature 
of 1 John connects this Epistle very closely with the Fourth 
Gospel, revealing itself in those passages which identify 
sin with falsehood, and righteousness with truth. It seems 
as if the writer traced all sin back to the ^irit which leads 
men to deny ‘that Jesus is the Christ’ (1 Jn 22*4®). On the 
other hand, the acceptance of this belief carries with it the 
assurance of God’s abiding presence, wherein is the sure 
guarantee of the realization of His purpose in us — ^‘that 
we might live through him’ (1 Jn 4®, cf. 4* 5*). 

(6) Fovrfh Gospel . — It is this last aspect of sin that 
is the dominant note of the teaching of St. John’s 
Gospel. Indeed, this writing may be said to be a record 
of the sad rejection foreshadowed in the general terms, 
‘He came unto his own, and they that were his own 
received him not’ (!»). This was more particularly 
true of the Jews of Jerusalem and Judaea, where the story 
of Jesus’ ministry as told in this Gospel is for the most 
part laid. It is thus significant that in His last great 
discourse with His disciples, occurring as it did in 
Jerusalem, the centre of the activity hostile to His 
claims, Jesus lays special stress on the sin of unbelief 
in Him (‘The Holy Ghost will convict the world of 
sin . , . because they believe not on me,’ Jn 16*^*). 
The revelation of the Divine life, with its manifold 
evidences of love ajid mercy in and by Jesus, took away 
whatever excuse men might have in the presence of 
God’s judgment. The real reason for the rejection of 
Jesus by the Jews lay in their hatred of ‘the Father* 
(Jn 15«, cf. V.**). Indeed, it is this very revdation, 
designed by God as the eternal remedy afiinat gin 
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(Jn I**), which in its process and achievement affords 
further possibilities to sin and its consequences (Jn 9«; 
cf. Lk 12<7f ). 

Nor must we omit to note that m this Gospel sin is 
regarded as a species of slavery. The reference to this 
aspect occurs but once (Jn 83<), but that it occupied an 
important place in early Christian teaching is evident 
from the incidental notices found scattered throughout 
the NT (cf. Ho 6*6-20, Tit S* 2 P 2*9. Mt 62<«Lk 16*3 
etc.). 

The popular belief in the connexion between sm 
and physical suffering is noticed also in the Fourth 
Gospel, where Jesus is represented as denying its uni- 
versal applicability (Jn 9*). At the same time He 
recognized that in certain cases the belief was justified 
(Jn 5**). It was, perhaps, His profound knowledge of a 
similar but a deeper relationship than this — the relation- 
ship of sin to the whole life — that gave to the words 
and actions of Jesus that exquisite tenderness in His 
treatment of individual sinners so noticeable in this 
Gospel (cf. Jn 4*7*- 8**- **•); a tenderness which He 
would fain impart to His followers in their dealings 
with fellow-sinners (cf. Jn 7»S Mt 7*® , Ja 2*®). 

We are thus enabled to see that the view of sin held 
and taught by Jesus is profounder and graver than 
any as yet existing, for it is an offence against One who 
is at the same time a righteous and loving Father 
and a just and holy God (Lk 15**; cf. Mt 5*®, Jn 3*«®* 
etc.). The life of Christ is the object-lesson which 
Christians are invited to imitate in their daily relation- 
ships and life (Mt IH*. Jn 13*», 1 Jn 2«, Ph 2®; 
cf. 1 P 2® etc ), and St. John has pointed out to us, in 
the words of Jesus Himself, the standard to which His 
followers are asked to aspire, when He defied His bitter 
life-long enemies to convict Him of sin (Jn 8«). 

4. St. James. — The author of this circular letter 
views sin m its practical bearings on the daily life of 
men. Nevertheless, his conception of its character 
and results is as far-reaching as we have seen it to be 
in both the Pauline and the Johannine teaching. Its 
origin he traces to the surrender of the individual’s will 
to ‘desire’ (Ja ‘In itself the desire may be 

natural and innocent: it is when the man resolves to 
gratify it against what he feels to be the higher law of 
duty, that he becomes guilty of sin even before he carries 
out his resolve in act’ (J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of SL 
James, note on 1**). The writer combats the idea that 
God is the author of evil, by insisting on the fact that 
each man may make a good or a bad use of temptation. 
As a morally free agent he stands or he falls, and the 
result of this freedom may be the promised ‘crown of 
life* (1*2) or hopeless ‘death’ (1*6). We are here 
reminded of the ‘sin unto death’ (1 Jn 5*«) referred to 
already, for ‘sin when full-grown, when it has become a 
fixed habit determining the character of the man, brings 
forth death’ (J. B. Mayor, op. dt p. 53; cf . R. J. Knowling, 
Epistle of St James, ad loc,). This Epistle betrays its 
Jewish origin in the attitude of the writer to the Law; for 
him the result of the Incarnation has been the trans- 
muting of the Mosaic Law into *the perfect law, the 
law of liberty* (I*®, cf. 2**), ‘the royal law’ (2*). It 
may be said that he sometimes merely echoes the well- 
known opinion of contemporary Jewish Rabbins about 
transgressing the minutest behest of the Law (see the 
extracts from Rabbinical writings quoted by R. J, 
Knowling, op. dt., note on Ja 2**). At the same time 
it must be admitted that his conception of sin, even 
when It finds expression in the seemingly trivial case of 
‘respect of persons’ (2*), ‘is founded on a true spiritual 
view of the relation of man to God’ (Hastings’ DB, 
vol. iv. p. 533**). The law of love is the essential guiding 
principle of all Christian life, and where this law is 
transgressed in the social relations of that life, the 
expression in our Epistle ‘ye commit sin’ (lit. ‘ye 
work sin,* 2*) is not too strong or emphatic. 

A further point in connexion with St. James’ teaching 


occupies the closing passages of his Epistle. In this, 
as in the whole of his writing, he deals with it from the 
point of view of the daily life. In his exhortation to 
mutual confession of sms and intercessory prayer for 
forgiveness he is incidentally dwelling on the truth 
that all real Christian life is conditioned by its ad- 
herence, both m word and in deed, to the principle of love 
(cf. 2*6* ). The same may be said of his advice with 
regard to the corporate prayer of the Church on behalf 
of one who is physically sick (S*<* ). It is probable that 
our author held the common Jewnsh belief that sin and 
disease were connected as cause and effect, and his 
conviction that ‘the prayer of faith’ reaches out in its 
pow'er to the whole man, extending even to the forgive- 
ness of his sins by God, is based on his belief in the 
solidarity of human life as well as of the law to which 
It owes Its allegiance. As in the case of the member of 
the community whose bodily and spiritual needs are 
ministered to by the active intervention of the Church, 
so he urges each individual member to prayer on behalf 
of his erring brother. The twofold blessing promised 
to this act of brotherly love may well be taken as an 
expression of his conviction that the individual lives of 
the members of the Christian community are knit so 
closely together that no single act of sm can be com- 
mitted without so far bringing death within range of 
all, and that no act of love can be exercised without so 
far bringing mercy and forgiveness to all, and thus 
‘covering a multitude of sms’ (cf. 1 P 4*). 

6. Hebrewi.— It cannot be said that there is any 
special doctrine of sin in this Epistle. Its readers were 
well acquainted with OT conceptions and teaching, 
and the writer deals mainly with the superiority of the 
New Covenant over the Old in supplying means whereby 
there shall be ‘no more conscience of suis* (He 10®; 
cf. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, Add. Note on 
99). The central feature of this writing is the stress 
laid on the discovery by Christianity of * a new and living 
way’ (1026) by which we have direct access to God. 
It is by the removal of guilt in the forgiveness of sins 
by the sacrifice of Jesus that this way is opened ‘once 
for air (10*6; cf. v.*» 9** etc.). Special emphasis is 
therefore laid on the failure of the Mosaic institutions 
to ‘take away sins’ (10**, cf. 9®), and on the awful 
character of the danger of harbouring ‘an evil heart 
of unbelief* (3*2). 

The temptation to which the * Hebrews’ were exposed 
was that, under stress of persecution, they would reject 
the final revelation of God in Christ, or revert, under the 
influence of the Hellenistic Judaizers, to the somewhat 
eclectic faith of the latter. This wilful sin the writer 
characterizes as ‘ crucifying the Son of God afresh ' (6<) 
and as treading Him under foot (cf. lO*®). In warning 
them against the dangers to which they would be 
exposed during the time of suffering and trial now 
imminent, he points out to them that these trials may 
become in their own hands the means of their spiritual 
advancement. Instead of being the sole outcome of 
sin, suffering is often the chastisement of a loving 
Father ‘that we may be partakers of his holiness’ (12*®). 
The great Example, whose solution of an age-long 
problem we are asked to study, was Jesus, ‘who for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising 
the shame’ (12*), and who though ‘in all points tempt^ 
like as we are, yet without sin* (4*®), was nevertheless 
made ‘perfect through sufferings’ (2*»). 

Bee ilso artt. Atonement, Fobgivbness, Guilt, 
Propitiation, Redemption, etc. J. B. Willis. 

SIN. — ‘The stronghold (fortress) of Egypt,’ Ezk 
30*6- *6, must be Pelusitim, the EgjT). name of which 
is not clearly known, or some fortress in its neigh- 
bourhood. In the list of governors appointed by 
Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, while native princes 
were retained elsewhere, Sin is the only dty put In 
charge of an Assyrian: no doubt he was placed at 
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sm, WILDERNESS OF 

Pelusium to keep open the gate of Egypt for the 
Assyrian king. F, Ll. GRirriTH. 

SDT, WILDEEKESS OP (name probably derived 
from the moon-god Sin). — A region on the route of the 
Hebrews from Egypt to Mt. Sinai. It is usually identi- 
fied with the plain lying S. of the Ras Abu Zemmeh. 
Upon the view held in many quarters that Mt. Sinai 
must be located somewhere in the Negeb, the wilderness 
of Sin was on the more direct route from Egypt to 
Kadcsh, near to if not identical with the desert of Zin 
(Nu 1321 201 271^ 33» 343, Dt 3251, jog 151-8). Cf. Zin. 

H. L. Willett. 

SINAI (Mountain). — A holy mountain in the Sinaitic 
peninsula (whose name is said to be derived from that 
of Sin, the moon-god). It is called Hoieb by E and 
D, whereas J and P employ the name ‘Sinai.* Here 
Moses was granted the vision of the burning bush (ExSU, 
whereby he first received a call to lead the Israelites to 
adopt Jahweh as their covenanted God; and here took 
place the tremendous theophany which is the central 
r-vent of the Pentateuch, wherein the covenant was 
latified. 

The identification of Mt. Sinai is a matter of some 
difficulty, and various attempts to discover it have been 
made from time to time. The traditional site is Jebel 
Mtisa, ‘the mountain of Moses,* almost in the centre of 
the triangle; here there has been a convent ever since 
at least a.d. 385, about which date it was visited by 
St. Silvia of Aquitaine — whose account of her pilgrimage 
still survives in part. This identification has therefore 
the warrant of antiquity. It is not, however, wholly 
free from difiSculty, principally connected with questions 
of the route of the Exodus; but it is possible that with 
further study and discovery these difficulties may be 
found to be evanescent. 

In recent years the tradition has been questioned, 
and two suggestions have been made calling for notice. 
The first is that originally suggested by Lepsius, who 
would place Sinai at Mount Serbal, some distance north- 
west of Jebel MQsa. This theory has been championed, 
with a good deal of force, by the latest investigator. 
Professor Petrie’s assistant, Mr. 0, T. Currelly (see Petrie, 
Researches in Sinai, ch. xvii,). The region appears 
more suitable for the occupation of a large host than 
the neighbourhood of Jebel MUsa, and it accords better 
with the probable site of Rephidim. 

The second view would place the mountain out of 
t le peninsula altogether, unless it can be proved that 
the Land of Midian included that region. And, indeed, 
the dose connexion evident between Sinai or Horeb 
and Midian, which appears, for example, in Ex 3, makes 
this a theory worth consideration. But we are still 
in the dark as to the limits of Midian: all we can 
say is that it is not known whether Midian extended 
west of the Gulf of ‘Akabah, and that therefore it is 
not known whether Sinai was west of ‘Akabah. It 
must, however, be freely granted that to place Sinai 
east or north of ‘Akabah would entirely disjoint all 
identifications of places along the line of the itinerary 
of the Exodus. 

For the allegorical use of *SinaU in Gal 4», see art. 
Hagae. R. a. S. Macalister. 

SINAI (Peninsula). — The triangular tongue of land 
intercepted between the limestone plateau of the Tih 
desert in the north, and the Gulfs of Suez and ‘Akabah, 
at the head of the Red Sea, on the south-west and 
south-east. It is a rugged and -waste region, little 
watered, and full of wild and impressive mountain 
scenery. Except at some places on the coast, such as 
Tor, there is but little of a settled population. 

This region was always, and still is, under Egyptian 
influence, if not actually in Egyptian territory. Prom 
a very early period it was visited by emissaries from 
Egyptian kings in search of turquoise, which is yielded 
by the mines of the Wady Magharah. There sculptured 


steles were left, and scenes engraved in the rock, from 
the time of Semerkhet of the first dynasty, and Sneferu 
of the third — dated by Professor Petrie in the fifth an^ 
sixth millennia b.c. These sculptures remained almost 
intact till recent years; till a party of English speculators, 
who came to attempt to re-w^ork the old mines, wantonly 
destroyed many of them (see Petrie, Researches in Sinai, 
p. 46). What these vandals left was cut from the rock 
and removed forsafety, under Professor Petrie’s direction, 
to the Cairo Museum. A remarkable temple, dedicated 
to Hathor, but adapted, it would appear, rather to 
Semitic forms of worship, exists at SerabU eUKhadem, 
not far from these mines. It was probably erected 
partly for the benefit of the parties who visited the mines 
from time to time. 

Geologically, Sinai is composed of rocks of the oldest 
(Archaean) period. These rocks are granite of a red 
and grey colour, and gneiss, with schists of various kinds 
— ^hornblende, talcose, and chloritic — overlying them. 
Many later, but still ancient, dykes of dionte, basalt, 
etc., penetrate these primeval rocks. Vegetation is 
practically confined to the valleys, especially in the 
neighbourhood of water-springs. 

R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

SINCERE. — The Eng. word ‘sincere,* as it occurs 
in 1 P 2* ‘the sincere milk of the word,’ is used in its 
old sense of ‘unmixed,* ‘pure* (RV ‘without guile’). 

SINEW (that shrank). — See Gn 3232 for the traditional 
origin of a special food-taboo (cf. Food, § 10), the result 
of which was that the Hebrews abstained from eating 
the sciatic muscle (RV ‘the sinew of the hip ’) of animals 
otherwise clean. The prohibition is not mentioned in 
any of the legislative codes of the Pentateuch. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SINGERS.— See Priests and Levites, hi. 1. 2. 

SINUS. — The ‘land of Sinim * (Is 49^®) must, from the 
context, have been in the extreme south or east of the 
known world. In the south. Sin iPelusium, Ezk 30^5^*) 
and Syene (Ezk 29^® 30®) have been suggested. The 
latter is favoured by recent discoveries of papyri (cf. 
Sbveneh). The LXX favours the view that a country in 
the east was intended, and some modem commentators 
have identified Sinim with China, the land of the Sin®. 

SINTTES.— A Canaanlte people (Gn Ch 1«). 

Their identification is quite uncertain. 

SIN -OFFERING.— See Sacrifice and Offering, §14. 

SION. — ^1. A name of Hermon, Dt 4^8. Sion is taken 
by some to be a textual error for Sirion (wh. see) . 2. See 
Zion in art. Jerusalem, 11 . 1. 

SIPHMOTH. — One of the places to which a portion 
of the spoil of the Amalekites was sent after David’s 
return to Ziklag (1 S 30**). The site has not been 
recovered. 

SIPFAI. — See Saph. 

SIRAOH. — See Apocrypha, 13. 

SIBAH, THE WELL OF, — ^The place at which Joab’s 
messengers overtook Abner (2 S 3*®). It lay on the 
road from Hebron to Jerusalem, and is now probably 
*Ain SBrah, near Hebron. 

SIRION. — ^The name said to be given by the Zidonians 
to Mt. Hermon, Dt 3*. like Senir, it may originally 
have been the designation of a particular part of the 
mountain. Cf. Sion, 1. 

SISERA.— 1. In Jg 4“* Sisera is represented as 
captain of the host of Jabin, a Canaanlte king; his army 
is overcome by the Israelites under Barak. In his 
flight after the battle, Sisera, overcome by fatigue, 
seeks refuge in the tent of Jael, who treacherously kills 
him while asleep. In another account (Jg 5, the older 
account) Sisera appears as an independent ruler, and 
Jabin is not even mentioned; the two accounts differ in 
a number of subsidiary details, but in two salient points 
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th<*y agree, namely, as to the defeat of Sisera and as to 
the manner of his death. It is clear that two traditions, 
one concerning Jabm and another concerning Siscra, 
have been mixed up together; in order to harmonize 
them Sisera has been made Jabin’s captain (see Barak, 
Deborah, etc.). 2. A family of Nethmim (Ezr 2**=- 
1 Es Serax). W. O. E. Obsterley- 

SXSINKES.<-The govemorof Coele-Syria and Phoenicia 
under Darius (1 Es 6»* 7*). In Ezr 5* etc., he is 

called Tattenal (wh. see). 

SISMAI.~A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2«). 

SITE. — ‘Sith,’ that is ‘since,’ occurs in Jer 15’ and 
other places; while ‘sithence’ occurs in 2 Es 10'*. 

SITHRI. — A grandson of Kohath (Ex 6«). 

SITNAH (‘strife’) — The name given to a well dug by 
the herdmen of Isaac in the region of Gerar (Gn 26“). 
The site is uncertain. H. L. Willett. 

SIVAN. — See Time. 

SKIRT. — See Dress 4 (6). 

SKULL, PLACE OP A.— See Golgotha. 

SLANDER, TALEBEARING.— Both noun and verb 
‘slander* are used of malicious gossip of varying degrees 
of heinousness. The references are ail to the slandering 
of persons, except Nu 14*® AV, where RV has ‘an evil 
report against the land.’ The expression ‘ walking with 
slanders' (Jer 6*®, cf. 9*) is in the original identical with 
‘going about as a talebearer’ (Lv 19'®, Pr 11'* 20'*; cf. 
Ezk 22* in AV and RV). The element of falsehood 
in the gossip is seen in 2 8 19”, where ‘slandered’ is 
synonymous with ‘falsely accused.’ ‘Of no sin and 
wickedness are there so many complaints in OT as of 
slander and false accusation — whereof the Psalms are 
witness’ (Cornill, Jeremia, 89). See, further, Crimes 
AND Punishments, § 6. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SLAVE, SLAVERY.— The Heb. ^ehhedK usually tr. 
‘servant,* has a variety of meanings, between which it is 
not always easy to distinguish. E,g. in 2 S 9* ‘servant ’ 
■•retainer, in bondman, in v.““=a polite 

expression of self-depreciation (cf. 2 K 4* and 1 K 
9”). In a discussion of Hebrew slavery only those 
passages will be dealt with in which the word probably 
has the sense of bondage. 

1. Legally the slave was a chattel. In the earliest code 
(Book of the Covenant [-BC]) he is called his master's 
money (Ex 21”). In the Decalogue he is grouped with 
the cattle (Ex 20'’), and so regularly in the patriarchal 
narratives (Gn 12'» etc.). Even those laws which 
sought to protect the slave witness to his degraded 
position. In the BC the master is not punished for 
inflicting even a fatal flogging upon his slave, unless 
death follows immediately. If the slave lingers a day 
or two before dying, the master is given the benefit of 
the doubt as to the cause of his death, and the loss of the 
slave is regarded as a sufficient punishment (Ex 21”). 
The jiLs UMonis was not applicable to the slave as it was 
to the freeman (cf, 21”®- with ”«•); and it is the master 
of the riave, not the slave himself, who is recompensed 
if the slave is gored by an ox (Ex 21«). In these 
last two instances BC follows the Code of Hammurabi 
[-CH] (§§ 19e-199, 252), 

In practice the slave as a chattel was often subject to 
ill usage. He was flogged (Ex 21”', Pr 29'*), and at 
times heartlessly deserted (1 S 30“®-)* Though the 
master is here an Amorite, the cases of runaway slaves 
in Israel bear testimony to their sufferings even at the 
hands of their fellow-countrymen; cf. the experiences 
of the chuii Nabal (1 S 25'®), of the passionate Shimel 
(1 K 2»*), and of Sarah (Gn 16«); the implications as to 
the frequency of such cases in the law of Dt 23'®* and 
in later times (Sir 33**-”). The position of the maid- 
sem&t was in general the same as that of the man- 
servant. In the BC it is assumed that the maid-servant 
is at the same time a concubine (Ex 21’”-; cf. Hagar, 
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Zilpah, and Bilhah in the patriarchal narratives). Evea 
in P the idea of the slave-girl as property is still retained 
(Lv 192®). Hero the punishment for the violation of a 
slave-girl was almost certainly a fine to be paid to the 
master, if we may judge from the analogous law in 
Ex 22'*=Dt 222®; it is an indemnity for injury to 
property. In practice the maid-servant, though the 
concubine of the master, is often the special property 
of the mistress (Gn 16»*- ® 25'^ 30*), at times having 
been given to her at marriage (Gn 24*® 29** **). She 
is subject to field labour (Ru 2® ) and to the lowest 
menial labour (1 S 25*', figurative, but reflecting actual 
conditions). 

Slaves were recruited (1) principally from war, at 
least in earliest times. Captives or subject populations 
were often employed not only as personal attendants, 
but also as public slaves at the Temple (Jos 9” ” pi a 
gloss], Neh 7*’-®®, and see art. Nbthinim) or on public 
works in the corvee (Jos 16'®, Jg I*® , 1 K Q*®-*®— 2 Ch 
8’-*), while captive women were especially sought as 
concubines or wives (Dt 21'®-'*). (2) From the slave- 

trade, of which the Israelites undoubtedly availed them- 
selves (cf. the implications in Gn 37®® 17'®, Lv 25**). 
This trade was mainly in the hands of the Phoenicians 
and Edomites (Am 1® », Ezk 27'», J1 3«). (3) From 

native Israelites who had become enslaved as a punish- 
ment for theft (Ex 22'-*), whether for other crimes also 
is not stated; Josephus {Ant xvi. i. 1) knows of no 
other. (4) From native Israelites who, through poverty 
and debt, had been forced to sell themselves (Ex 21®, Am 
2® 8®, Dt 15'®, Lv 25*9, pr 1129 [?] 22’ [?]) or their 
children (Ex 21’, 2 K 4'. Neh 5®* «, Is 50', Job 24») into 
servitude. 

Whether the creditor had the right to force the debtor 
into slavery against his will is not clear. Ex 21® and 2 K 4' 
(cf. Mt 18”) rather favour this view. The reflexive verb 
in Lv 25*9* and in Dt 16'®, where the same verbal form 
should probably be again translated by the reflexive, not by 
the passive as in RV, favours voluntap;' servitude. But 
possibly the later codes are modifications of the earlier 
practice. Neh 5* is ambiguous. 

As to the number of slaves we have no adequate data. 
Gn 14'* cannot be used as evidence. The numbers m 
the corvSe (IK 6'*- '*) are discrepant, and in any case 
probably do not refer to slaves proper. The prosperous 
retainer of Saul has 20 servants (2 S 9'®). The propor- 
tion of slaves to freemen in Neh 7®®** is 1 to 6. The 
price of slaves naturally varied. The BO (Ex 21*®) 
fixes the average price at 30 shekels (about £4). CH in 
the same law allows but 17 shekels (§ 252, cf. 214). 
Joseph is sold for 20 shekels (Gn 37®*). In later times 
the price in Exodus seems to have been maintained 
(2 Mac 8”; Ant xn. ii. 3). 

2. But while the slave was a chattel, nevertheless 
certain religious and civil rights and privileges were ac- 
corded him. In law the slave was regarded as an integral 
part of the master’s household (Ex 20'’), and, as such, 
an adherent of the family cult (cf. the instructive early 
narratives in Gn 24 and 16). Accordingly the BC 
(Ex 23'®) and the Decalogue (Ex 20'®) guarantee to 
him the Sabbath rest. Deuteronomy allows him a 
share in the religious feasts (12'®* '* 16''* '*), the 
humanitarian viewpoint being chiefly emphasized. In 
P the more primitive idea of the slave as a member of 
the family, conceived as a religious unit, is still retained 
and utilized in the interest of religious exdusiveness. 
Thus, while the p5r (sojourner) cannot partake of the 
Passover unless circumcised, the dave must be circum- 
cised and so is entitled to partake (Ex 12**; cf. the 
narrative Gn 17'”**). Again, while the gdr in a priest’s 
family, or even the daughter of a priest who has married 
into a non-priestly family, may not eat of the holy 
things, the priest’s slave is allowed to do so (Lv 22'‘» ) 

As to civfl rights: In the BC, murder of the slave as 
well as of the freeman is punishable with death (Ex 
21'* ••Lv 24'’; the law is inclusive). If death results 
from flogging, the master is also punished, conjeotur 
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ally by a fine (Ex 21^^ ), If the sla%^e is seriously 
maimed by his master, he is given his freedom (Ex 
2 i 26 ff ). At this point the BC contrasts very favourably 
with the CH. The latter does not attempt to protect 
the slave’s pepon from the master, but only provides 
for an indemnity to the master if the slave is injured by 
another (199, 213, 214). While a man could be sold 
into slavery for debt (see above), man -stealing is pro- 
hibited on pain of death (Ex 21i««Dt 24^), Deuter- 
onomy interprets the Exoduslaw correctly as a prohibition 
against stealing a fellow-countryman. Deut. also forbids 
returning a slave who has escaped from a foreign master 
(Dt 231 ® ). If the slave in this case were a non-Israelite 
(which, however, is not certain), the law would be a 
remarkable example of the humane tendencies in Deut. 
and would again contrast favourably with CH, which 
prescribes severe penalties for harbouring fugitive 
slaves (16, ,19). The humane law for the protection of 
captive wives (Dt 21^®-!^) is also noticeable. 

But practice often went far beyond law in mitigating 
the severity of servitude. Indeed, slavery in the ancient 
East generally was a comparatively easy lot. The 
slave is grouped with wife and child as part of the 
master’s household (Ex 20*?). Children are property 
and can be sold as well as slaves (Ex 21?; cf. 22*o«Dt 
222* where the daughter is regarded as the father’s 
property). Children are flogged as well as slaves (Pr 
1324). Wives were originally bought from the parents, 
and wives and concubines are often almost indistinguish- 
able. Hence the lot of the slave was probably not much 
harder than that of wife or child (cf. Gal 4*), and the 
law implies the possibility of a genuine affection existing 
between master and man (Ex 21®— Dt 16**). Accord- 
ingly we find many illustrations of the man-servant 
rising to a position of importance. He may be intrusted 
with the most delicate responsibilities (Gn 24), may be 
the heir of his master (Gn 15* *4), is often on intimate 
terms with and advises the master (Jg 19*^*, 1 S 9®**). 
the custom of having body-servants (Heb. na'or, Nu 
2222, 1 K 184®, 2 K 4*2, Neh 422 etc.) favouring such 
intimacies, and he may even marry his master’s daughter 
(1 Oh 2®4ff.; cf. similar cases in CH § 175 ff.). Espe- 
cially servants of important men enjoy a reflected dignity 
(1 S 922 , 2 K $4). The rise of servants into positions 
of prominence was so frequent as to be the subject of 
proverb-making (Pr 14*® 172 19*® 3022*). 

Whether a servant could own property while remaining 
a servant is not clear. The passages adduced in favour of it 
(1 S 9® [a gratuity], 2 S 92**- 16*®* IZiba is a retainer], Lv 25*®*> 
[not a real servant]) are not pertinent, Dt 15*® makes amnst 
it, but not necessanly, and the fact that in Arabia and Baby- 
lonia (CH 5 176) the slave could own property awakens a 
presumption in favour of the same custom in Israel. 

Under a good house-wife the maid-servant would be 
well taken care of (Pr 31*®). At times she also seems to 
be the heir of her mistress (Pr 302®*> [?]). The son of the 
slave-concubine might inherit the property and the 
father’s blessing (Gn 16*®* 21** 49*®*), but this depended 
on the father’s will (Gn 26*), as in Babylonia (CH§ 170®*). 
The effect of occupying such positions of trust was often 
bad. Proverbs fears it (19*® 30®* - 2 ®), and such passages 
as 2 K 5*0®*, Neh 6*®, Gn 16* justify the fear. Servants 
also tended to become agents of their master’s sins 
(1 S 2*®-*®, 2 S 13*?). 

3. Thus far no distinction between native and -foreign 
staves has been observed either inlaw or in practice, except 
possibly by implication at Ex 21*®— Dt 24?, and Dt 
23*®®*. The view that the protective laws in Ex 212®®* 
2«®* *2 apply only to the native slave is without exe- 
getical justification, and Gn 17**, Ex 1244, Qn 15* [if the 
text can be trusted] 39*®* [probably equally applicable 
to conditions in Israel], 1 Ch 2*4®. and Gn 16*®* show 
that the foreign man- or maid-servant may enjoy all the 
advantages of the native Israelite. 

The distinction drawn between the subject Canaanites 
and the Israelites at 1 K 9*®® — 2 Ch 8?®* is clearly incorrect 
(cf . 1 K 5^) and belongs to a later development in the ideas 
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of slavery (see below). The distinction drawn in P between 
the * home-bom ’ slave and the one ‘ purchased with money’ 
(Gn 14*4 1712 etc.) does not refer to the two classes of 
foreign and native slaves. 

In apparently but one particular, though this is of 
vital importance, the native slave is legally better off 
than the foreign-born, namely, in the right to release. 
Already in CH (§ 117) provision vras made for the 
release, after three years, of a wife or children who 
had been sold for debt. In the BC (Ex 21*-*) this idea 
was associated with the Sabbath idea, and a release was 
prescribed after 6 years of servitude, but the law was 
extended to cover every Israelite man-servant. Yet 
in the specifications of the law (vv.** *) the rights of 
the master still noticeably precede the rights of the 
husband and father. Provision is also made for the slave 
to remain in servitude if he prefers to do so. In this 
case the servant is to be brought to the door of the 
master’s house, not of the sanctuary (the rite would 
then lose its significance), and have his ear pierced with 
an awl (a wide-spread symbol of servitude in the Bast), 
when he would become a slave for life. 

The phrase ‘unto God' (v.®*) can scarcely refer in this 
connexion to the local sanctuary, as usually been held. 
It signifies the adoption of the slave into the family as a 
religious unit, and probably ref erred ori^nally to the house- 
hold gods (or ancestors?). 

In the case of the maid-servant (Ex 21 ?-**) no release 
was permitted under ordinary circumstances (v.?), for 
It is assumed that the slave-girl is at the same time 
a concubine, and hence release would be against the 
best interests both of herself and of the home. Yet 
she is not left without protection. Her master has no 
right to sell her to a family or clan not her own (‘foreign 
people,’ v.*^ probably has this restricted significance, 
sale of an Israelite to a non-Israelite being out of the 
question), but must allow her to be redeemed, presu- 
mably by one of her own family. Failing this, he may 
give her to his son, in which case she is to be treated as 
a daughter (v.*). If neither of these methods is adopted, 
a third way is provided. He may take another (concu- 
bine or wife), but must then retain the first, provide for 
her maintenance and respect her marital rights (v.*®). 
If the master refuses to adopt any one of these three 
methods (‘these three,’ v.**, refers to the three methods 
in vv.®-*®, not to the three provisions in v.*®), then, 
and then only, the maid-servant has a right to rdease. 

The above is but one of several possible interpretations of 
this passage. Further, the meaning of v.®» is doubtful. 
The text is corrupt. Instead of the phrase ‘who hath 
espoused her to himself,’ we should read either ‘so that he 
hath not known her,’ or * who hath known her/ On the first 
reading the two methods of procedure in w.®*® are allowable 
if she be still a virgin (in v.*® she is no longer such). On 
the second reading one of the three methods in w.®-*® must 
be followed when she is de facto a concubine. The latter 
reacfingis exegetically preferable. The resultant possibility 
of a father giving his concubine to a son was probably not 
offensive, at a time when wife and concubine were regarded 
as property which a son could inherit. Among the Arabs 
marriage with a stepmother was common till the rise of 
Islam. In later times these marriages were forbidden both 
in the Koran and in the Hebrew law (Dt 22 *® 27*®, Lv 18® 
20 **). 

The Deuteronomic re-formulation of the Law of 
Release (Dt 16****®) is noteworthy. ( 1 ) Release is ex- 
tended to the maid-servant. Consequently the spedfi- 
cations in Ex 21»* ?-** are allowed to lapse, and in the 

awl-rite only the possibility of the slave continuing in 
servitude through love of his master is considered. 
This change is due to the increasing respect for the 
marriage relation. The slave-husband’s rights over the 
wife are now superior to the master’s rights, and it is 
apparently -no longer assumed that the maid-servant 
as such is the concubine of her master. Where concu- 
binage does not exist, the maid-servant can be released 
without prejudice to the marital relation. (2) In Deut. 
the awl-rite is dearly only a domestic rite. This oon- 
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Anns the interpretation of the rite given above. The 
Deuteronomist, who localizes all religious observances 
at the central sanctuary, consequently drops the ‘unto 
God ' of Ex 21®*. (3) The characteristic humanitarian 

exhortation (vv.*®- ») is added, and the reasonableness 
of the law defended (vv.^®- i®}. 

Jer describes an abortive attempt to observ’e the 
law in its Deuteronomic formulation. The law had evi- 
dently not been observed in spite of its reasonableness, and 
was subsequently again allowed to become a dead letter. 

A third version of the Law of Release is found at 
Lv 25®®’®®. Three cases are considered: (1) that of the 
Israelite who has sold himself, because of poverty, to 
his fellow-countryman Cvv.»®-"). Such an one is not 
to be regarded as a real slave but as a hireling, and is 
to be released in the year of Jubilee. (2) Actual slaves 
are to be obtained only from non-Israelite peoples 
(cf. 1 K 9®®). For them there is no release (vv.«-“), 
(3) If an Israelite sells himself to a he may be re- 
deemed at any time by his next of kin or by himself 
(power to acquire property assumed), but in any case 
he must be freed at the year of Jubilee (vv.®®-®®). The 
redemption-price is proportioned to the number of years 
he had yet to serve from the time of his redemption to 
the Jubilee year, in other words, to the pay he would 
receive as an hireling during that period. Thus the 
possibility of an Israelite becoming an actual slave is 
again obliterated. The differences between this law 
and the earlier legislation are marked, (a) It formulates 
the growing protest against the idea that an Israelite 
could be a slave (cf. Neh 5® ®) . (6) Through the institu- 
tion of the Jubilee year it provides that even the quasi- 
servitude which is admitted should not be for life, and 
consequently it ignores the awl-rite. 

A difficulty emerges at this point. The Levitical law, 
which postpones release till the ^th year, seems to work a 
greater hardship at times than the earlier laws, which pre- 
scribe release in the 7th year. Here three things are to be 
remembered: (a) the earlier law had probably become a 
dead letter long before the present law was formulated (cf . 
Jer 34, above); (6) the Jubilee law is the result of a theo- 
lomcal theory (cf. w. *®), and never belonged to the 
sphere of practical legislation; (c) as such it is to be con- 
strued, not in antithesis to the 7th year of the earlier laws, 
but to the lifelong period of servitude often actually ex- 
perienced. It will not len^hen the time until the year of 
release, but will theoretically abolish all lifelong servitude* 
This theoretical point of view so predominates that the 
prolongation of the time of servitude, if the law had ever 
become actually operative, is left out of account. The fact 
that the Israelite m servitude to another Israelite is really 
worse off than an Israelite attached to a who could be 
redeemed at any time, also shows that we are not dealing 
with practical legislation. 

4. In these three laws of release we have three clearly 
marked stages in the recognition of the slave’s person- 
ality. The BC provides for the release of the Israelite 
man-servant. Peut., with its humanitarian tendencies, 
extends this privilege to the maid-servant. Lev., on 
the basis of its theological conceptions, denies that any 
Israelite can be an actual slave. But all these laws 
remain within nationalistic limitations. One step more 
must he taken. The rights of the slave as a man, and 
not simply as a fellow-countryman, must be recognized. 
The growing individualism which accompanied the 
development of the doctrine of monotheism prepared 
the way for this final step, which was taken by Job 
in the noble passage 31i®’i*. In the same spirit Joel 
universalizes the primitive conception of the necessary 
attachment of the slave to the family cult, and makes 
him share equally with all flesh in the baptism of the 
Spirit of God (2»). 

Note , — ^The relationship of servant to master is afavourite 
figure in the OT for the relationship of man to God (esp, in 
the Psalms). Thenation, Israel, is also often thought of as 
the servant of Jehovah (cf . Is 41® ) — thouj^t which finds 
its moat profound expression in la 42i-® 4S^-« 60®-io 62U- 
63“. Cf. art. Servant of the Lord. 

In the NT it is only the attitude of Jesus and St. 
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Paul towards slavery that demands attention. Jesus 
was not a political agitator, or even a social reformer. 
In nothing is this fact more strikingly illustrated than 
in His allusions to slavery. He refers to it only for 
purposes of illustration {e,g. Mk 12® ®, Mt 24®®, Jn 8®® 
etc.). He never criticizes it, even when it violates, as 
He must have realized, His own principles of love and 
brotherhood (Mt 18®®, Lk 177ff ; contrast the figurative 
picture m Lk 12®’), But, as Christianity reached into 
the world and developed into a social force, it be^me 
increasingly necessary to consider what its attitude 
towards slavery shoifid be, especially as many slaves 
became Christians (in Eo 16^® 1 Co 1“, Ph 4®2 

‘them of the household’ are the slave-retainers). In 
this connexion St. Paul enunciates just one great 
principle— In Christ all the distinctions of this world 
disappear; the religion of Jesus knows neither bond nor 
free (1 Co 12^®, Gal 3®®, Col 3“). But he did not use 
this principle to overthrow the institution of slavery. 
On the contrary, at 1 Co 72^-®® he counsels one who has 
been called (into the Christian life) while a slave not to 
mourn his lot. He even advises him, if the opportunity 
to become free is offered, to remain in servitude (v.®!, 
but the interpretation is doubtful), the near approach 
of the Parousia (v.®®) apparently throwing these ex- 
ternal conditions of life into a perspective of insignifi- 
cance for St. Paul. The Apostle does not seek ‘to 
make free men out of slaves, but good slaves out of bad 
slaves’ (Eph 6®'*. Col 3®®-4M cf. 1 P 2i»). In these 
passages the corresponding duties of master to man 
are also insisted upon, as there is no respect of persons 
with Christ. It is significant that in the later Pastoral 
Epistles (1 Ti , Tit 2®-“) the exhortations to the 
masters are omitted. It would seem as if some slaves 
had taken advantage of the Christian principle of 
brotherhood to become insurbordinate. In Philemon 
we have the classical illustration of St. Paul’s attitude 
towards slavery exemplified in a concrete case. Here 
again he does not ask Philemon to free Onesimus; and 
it is clear from 1 Ti 6^- and the subsequent history of 
the CIhurch that Christians in good standing owned 
slaves. But in Philem i® the slave is transfigured into 
a brother in Christ. For further discussion of this 
point see art. Philemon. 

Thou^ the Church recognized slavery, it is a remarkable 
fact that in the epitaphs of the catacombs the deceased 
is never spoken of as having been a (human master’s) slave, 
though often described as a slave of God. In death, at 
least, the Christian ideal was fully realized. The slave be- 
comes with the master only the slave of God. Contrast the 
gloomy equality in Job 3^®. Kemper Fullerton. 

SLEEVES •'—See Dress, 2 (d). 

SLEIGHT. — The word tr. ‘sleight’ in Eph 4'^ ‘by 
the sleight of men,’ means literally dice-playing, Tindale 
uses ‘wylynes,* which is more intelligible now than 
‘sleight.' 

SLlME.'^ee Bitumen, Siddim [Vale op]. 

SLING, — See Armour Arms, § 1 (e). 

SSQTH. — See Arts and Crafts, § 2. 

Sll^BNA (also and more strictly^mi/ma) was founded 
as a colony from Greece earlier than b.c. 1000, hut the 
early foundation, which had been ^lian, was captured 
by its southern neighbours the Ionian Greeks and made 
an Ionian colony. This second foundation became a 
powerful State, possessing territory far to the E,, and as 
late as the 7th cent. b.c. fought on equal terms against 
the great Lydian power (see Sardis). It gradually 
gave way, however, and was captured and destroyed 
about B.c. 600 by Alyattes, king of Lydia. It now ceased 
to be a Greek city, and it was not till the 3rd cent. b.c. 
that it became so again. There.was a State called Smyrna 
between 600 and 290, but it was mainly a loose congeries 
of villages scattered about the plain and the surrounding 
hills, and not in the Greek sense a polis (city-State). 
Alexander the Great intended to re-found the dty, bu‘ 
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did not carry out his plan. It was left for one of his 
successors, Lysimachus, who accomplished it in b.c. 290. 
The old city had been on a steep high hill on the N. side 
of the extreme eastern recess of the gulf, the new was 
planted on the S.E. shore of the gulf, about 2 miles away. 
The object of the change was to obtain a good harbour 
and a suitable point for the starting of a land trade- 
route to the E. There were in reality two ports — a small 
inner one with a narrow entrance, and a mooring ground; 
the former has gradually filled up through neglect. Its 
maritime connexion brought it into contact with the 
Romans, who made an alliance with Smyrna against the 
Seleucid power. In n.c. 195 Smyrna built a temple to 
Rome, and ever afterwards remained faithful to that 
State through good fortune and bad. Rome showed a 
thorough appreciation of this friendship and loyalty, 
and in a.d. 26 this city was preferred before all others in 
Asia as the seat of the new temple to be dedicated by the 
confederacy of that province to Tiberius. 

The city was of remarkable beauty. Its claim to be 
the chief city of Asia was contested by Ephesus and 
Pergamum, but in beauty it was easily first. In ad- 
dition to its picturesque situation it was commended 
by its handsome and excellently paved streets, which 
were fringed by the groves in the suburbs. The city was 
well walled, and in the pagos above possessed an ideal 
acropolis, which, with its splendid buildings in orderly 
arrangement, was known as the crown or garland of 
Smyrna. The protecting divinity of the city was a 
local variety of Cybele, known as the Sipylene Mother, 
and the towers and battlements of her head-dress bore 
an obvious resemblance to the appearance of the dty. 
(The Greeks identified her with Nemesis, who here alone 
in the Greek world was worshipped, and not as one but 
as a pair of goddesses.) There was one street known 
as the Street of Gold. It went from W. to E., curving 
round the sloping hill, and had a temple on a hill at each 
end. For its length and fine buildings it was compared 
to a necklace of jewels round the neck of a statue. The 
life of the city was and is much benefited in the hottest 
period of the day by a west wind which blows on it 
with great regularity, dying down at sunset. This was 
counterbalanced by a disadvantage, the difficulty of 
draining the lowest parts of the city, a difficulty accen- 
tuated by this very wind. Smyrna boasted that it was 
the birthplace of Homer, who had been bom and brought 
up beside the river Meles. This stream is identified by 
local patriotism with the Caravan Bridge River, which 
flows northwards till it comes below the pagos, then 
flows round its eastern base and enters the sea to the 
N.E. of it. But this is a mistaken view. The Meles is 
undoubtedly to be identified with the stream coming from 
the Baths of Diana and called Ghalka-bounar, as it alone 
satisfies the minute description of the Smymaan orator 
Aristides (flourished 2nd cent. A.n.) and other ancient 
writers. It rises in the very suburbs of the city, and is 
fed by a large number of springs, which rise close to one 
another. Its course is drde-shaped at first, and after- 
wards it flows gently to the sea like a canal. Its tempera- 
ture is equable all the year round, and it never either 
overflows or dries up. The city has suffered from 
frequent earthquakes (for instance, in a.d. ISO), but has 
always risen superior to its misfortunes. It did not 
become a Turkish city till Tamerlane captured it in 
A.n, 1402. Even now the Christian element is three 
times as large as the Mohammedan, and the Turks call 
the city Infidel Smyrna. It has always been an important 
place ecclesiastically. 

The letter to the Church at Smyrna (Rev 2s-u) is 
the most favourable of all. The writer puts its members 
on a higher plane than any of the others. They have 
endured persecution and poverty, but they are rich in 
real wealth. They are the victims of calumny, but are 
not to be afraid. Some are even to be sent to prison 
as a prelude to execution, and to have suffering for a 
tixxie. If they are faithful they shall receive real life. 


The church was dead and yet lived, like the city in 
former days. The Jews in Smyrna had been specially 
hostile to the Christians, and had informed against them 
before the Roman officios. Most of them were probably 
citizens of Smyrna, but became merged in the general 
population and were not confined to a certain tribe, since 
the Romans ceased to recognize the Jews as a nation after 
A.D. 70. The hatred of the Jews there can be explained 
only by the supposition that many of the Christians 
were converted Jews. Similarly they helped in the 
martyrdom of Polycarp (a d. 155). The city and its 
Christianity have survived all attacks. A. Souter. 

SNAIL. — ^1. ckSmet, Lv ll®®. See Lizard. 2. shahbelul, 
Ps 58* ' them be as a snail which melteth and passeth 
away.* The reference here appears to be to the slimy 
track which a snail leaves behind it, which gives the ap- 
pearance of ‘melting away.* E. W. G. Mastekman. 

SNARES. — A cord with running noose (mdqdsh* 
Am 35 etc.; cf. ydqOsh ‘one who lays snares,' * fowler* 
Hos 9*) was used to catch ground game and birds. The 
fowler also used a net (resheth, Pr 1”, Hos 5^ etc.), under 
which he tempted birds by means of food, and then, 
concealed near by, pulled it down upon them. The 
pack (Ps 124^, Pr 7“ Ec 9^* etc.) probably corresponded 
to the Arab, fakhkh, a trap made of bone and gut* with 
tongue and jaws on the principle of the common rat- 
trap. It is light, and the bird caught by the foot easily 
springs up with it from the ground in its vain efforts to 
escape. Of this Amos gives a vivid picture (3*). In 
later times the fowler used decoys to lure birds into his 
cage (Sir 1 1*®) . Both m5g2sA and pach are several times 
rendered in EV by gin. The NT pagis (Ro 11® etc.), 
and brochos (1 Co 7**), may mean ‘snare,* ‘net,* or 
‘ trap ’; whatever seizes one unawares. W, E wing. 

SNOW. — Every winter snow falls occasionally in the 
mountainous districts of Palestine, but seldom lies for 
more than a few hours — at most for a day or two. The 
greater part of the year, however, snow, glistening on the 
shoulders of Great Hermon, is easily seen from most of 
the higher hills in the country. It is frequently used as 
a symbol of whiteness and purity (Ex 4®, Ps 61^, Is 
Mt 28* etc.). It stands for the cold against which the 
good housewife provides (Pr 31*^). From Mt. Hermon 
snow has been carried since olden times to great dis- 
tances, to refresh the thirsty in the burning heat of 
summer (Pr 26^). Water mitkl etk-thilj (‘like the 
snow’) for coolness, is the modem Arab’s ideal drink. 

W. Ewing. 

SNUFFERS, SNUFF DISHES. — ^The former of these 
are the ‘tongs' of Ex 37», the latter the vessels in 
which the burnt portions of the wicks were deposited. 
See Tabernacle, 6 (6). Of. Firepan. 

SO. — ^The king of Egypt (Mizraim), Hoshea’s cor- 
respondence with whom led shortly to the captivity 
of Israel (2 K 17®). In b.c. 725 the kingdom of Egypt 
was probably in confusion (end of Dyn. 23), the land 
being divided among petty princes, and threatened 
or held by the Ethiopians. It is difficult to find an 
Egyptian name of this period that would be spelt So 
in Hebrew. Assyrian annals, however, inform us that 
in 722, shortly after the fall of Samaria, a certain Sib% 
‘tartan* (coimnander-in-chief) of Musri, was sent by 
Pir’u, king of Musri (i. e. probably Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt), to the help of Gaza against Sargon. This Sib’i 
may be our So (or Seve), not king, but commander-in- 
chief. It has been thought that the Heb. So, Seve, 
and the Assyr. Sib’i might stand for the name of the 
Ethiopian Shabako of the 26th Dyn., as crown prince 
and then king, but they would be singularly imperfect 
renderings of that name. Shabako gained the throne of 
Egypt about b.c. 713. F. Ll. Grippith. 

SOAP (jbOrWi) occurs in EV (AV *sope’) only in 
Jer 2®* (washing of the person) and Mai 3* (operations of 
the fuller). Properly bbrUh denotes ^mply ‘that 
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which deanses/ The cognate word bor is commonly 
rendered 'cleanness,* but in Job Is RVm gives 
‘lye/ Soap in the modern sense of the word was un- 
known in OT times, and we do not know what precisely 
is referred to by bdrUk. As in Jer 2^ nether (AV ‘nitre* 
[wh, see]), a mineral alkali, is set in antithesis to bdrlth, 
it is supposed that the latter was some kind of vegetable 
alkali which, mixed with oil, would serve the purposes 
of soap. This may be confirmed by the fact that in 
Jer 2« and Mai 3^ LXX renders bifrlth by poia grass.’ 

J. C. Lambert. 

SOBRIETY. — ^See Tempeeance, 1. 

SOGO, SOOOH (RV has Socoh everywhere, except in 
1 Ch 4»*and 2 Oh 28* ®, where it has Soco), — 1. A fortified 
town in the Shephdah of Judah, mentioned m Jos 
along with Adullam and Azekah; the Philistines (IS 17*) 
‘pitched between Socoh and Azekah'; Ben-hescd, one 
of Solomon’s twelve officers, bad charge of it (l K 4‘®); it 
was re-fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11’); during the reign 
of Ahaz it was taken, along with other prominent fortress 
dties of the Shephdah, by the Philistines. Its site was 
known to Eusebius and Jerome. It is now Khurhet 
Shuweikeh (dim. of Arab. Shaukeh), a ruin on a remark- 
able isolated hill in the Wady es-SurU (Vale of Elah) near 
where it turns west. The hiil is surrounded on three 
sides by deep valleys, while on the remaining, the E. 
end, a narrow, low neck, easily defended, connects it 
with the higher ground. Although there are few re- 
mains on the surface, the ancient city wall may be 
traced round most of the circumference; there is a 
plentiful spring to the S.W. Such a defensible site, 
lying close to main roads from Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, etc , to the great Philistine plain, must always 
have been of first-class importance. The Suchathites 
of 1 Ch 2“ are perhaps inhabitants of Socoh. 

2. Another Socoh (apparently) is mentioned in Jos 15<®, 
along with Jattir and Lebir. The site of this may be 
esh-Shuweikeh, 10 miles S.W. of Hebron. 3. Soco in 
1 Ch 4** IS probably one or other of these two towns. 

E. W. O. Mastebman. 

SOD, SODDEN.— See Seethe. 

SODI. — The father of the Zebulunite spy (Nu 13*®). 

SODOM. — See Dead Sea, Plain [Cities op the]. 

SODOMITISH SEA, 2 Es 5^ -the Dead Sea (wh. see). 

SOJOURNER. — See Steanger, 

SOLDIER. — See Army, Legion, War. 

SOLEMN, SOLEMNITY.— The adj. ‘solemn’ fre- 
quently occurs in AV, always with assembly or meeting 
or some such word, and always in its early sense of 
‘regular* or ‘public.’ Thus *a solemn feast’ means 
simply ‘a stated feast’; there is no corresponding 
word In the Hebrew. In the same way ‘solemnity* 
means ‘public occasion.* How much this word, as 
used in AV, differs from its modem meaning, may be 
seen from Shaks., Midsummer Night's Dream, v. i. 376; 
*A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 

In nightly revels and new jollity.* 

SOLEMN ASSEMBLY. — See Congregation 
SOLOMON.— 1. Sources.— 1 K 1-11 (cf. n«), with 
parallels in 2 Ch 1-9 (add references in closing chs. of 
1 Ch.). In Chronicles the character of Solomon, as of 
the period as a whole, is idealized; e.g. nothing is said 
of the intrigues attending his accession, his foreign 
marriages and idolatry, or his final troubles, even with 
Jeroboam. Details are added or altered in accordance 
with post-exilic priestly conceptions (5*** ** 7® 8**'*«); 
1* (cf. 1 K 8®) makes the sacrifice at Gibeon more 
orthodox; the dream becomes a theophany; in 7** » 
fire comes down from heaven. In 9*® reference is made 
to authorities, possibly sections of 1 K.; there is no 
evidence that the Chronider was able to go behind 1, 2 K. 
for his materials. The books of OT and Apocrypha 
ascribed to Solomon are of value only as giving later 
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conceptions of his career. Josephus {Ant. viii. i.-viil.) 
cannot be relied on where he differs from OT; the 
same holds good of the fragments quoted by Eusebius 
and Clemens Alexandnnus. Later legends, Jewish and 
Mohammedan, are interesting, but historically value- 
less; the fact that they have in no way influenced the OT 
narrative is an evidence of its general reliability; only 
two dreams and no marvels are recorded of Solomon. 
Archaeology has so far contributed very little to our 
knowledge of his reign. 

2. Chronology. — His accession is dated c. b.c. 969, i e. 
about 50 years later than the traditional chronology. 
We have unfortunately no exact data, the dates of 
Hiram and Shishak (1 K 11«) not having been precisely 
determined. The origin and interpretation of the 480 
years in 6* are very doubtful. The ‘little child’ of 3’ 
(cf. Jer 1*) does not requiie the tradition that Solomon 
was only twelve at his accession (Josephus), the prob- 
abilities point to his being about twenty. The 40 
years of his reign, as of David’s (cf. Jg 3**- s® 5®* 8®* etc.), 
would seem to represent a generation. 

3. Early years.— Solomon was the son of David and 
Bathsheba (2 S 12“ 25 )^ presumably their eldest sur- 
viving child; his position in the lists of 5*®, 1 Ch 3® 14® 
is strange, perhaps due to emphasis. The name means 
‘peaceful’ (Heb. SheWmoh; cf. Irencsus, Friedrich), 
indicating the longing of the old king (1 Ch 22®); cf. 
Absalom (‘father is peace’). The name given him by 
Nathan (2 S 12®®), Jediaiah C beloved of J'*,’ the same root 
as David), is not again referred to, perhaps as being too 
sacred. It was the pledge of his father’s restoration to 
Divine favour. We have no account of his training. 
‘The Lord loved him* (2 S 12®®) implies great gifts; 
and V.®® and 1 K 1 suggest the influence of Nathan. 
His mother evidently had a strong hold over him 
(1 K 1. 2). 

4. Accession, — The appointment of a successor in 
Eastern monarchies depended on the king’s choice, which 
in Israel needed to be ratified by the people (1 K 12); 
where polygamy prevails, primogeniture cannot be 
assumed. implies a previous promise to Bathsheba, 
perhaps a ‘court secret’; the public proclamation of 
1 Ch 22*‘**, if at all historical, must be misplaced. 
Adonijah, ‘a very goodly man’ (1 K 1®), relying on the 
favour of the people (2*®) [it is doubtful whether he 
was the eldest surviving son], made a bid for the throne, 
imitating the method of Absalom and taking advantage 
of David’s senility. He was easily foiled by the prompt 
action of Nathan and Bathsheba; Solomon himsdf was 
evidently young, though soon able to assert himself. 
The careful and impressive ritual of the coronation 
was calculated to leave no doubt in the people’s mind as 
to who was the rightful heir. The young king learned 
quickly to distinguish between his friends and enemies, 
as well as to rely on the loyalty of the Cherethites, his 
father’s foreign bodyguard. The sparing of Adonijah 
(1 K 1®*) suggests that he was not a very formidable 
competitor; his plot was evidently badly planned. His 
request to Bathsheba (2*®) may have part of a 
renewed attempt on the kingdom (as heir he claims his 
father’s wives), or may have been due to real affection. 
At any rate the king's suspicion or jealousy was aroused, 
and his rival was removed; Canticles suggests that 
Solomon himself was bdieved to have been the lover of 
Abishag. The deposition of Abiathar, and the execution 
of Joab and Sbimei, were natural consequences; and in 
the case of the two last, Solomon was only following the 
advice of his father (2®* ®). He thus early emphasized his 
power to act, and as a result ‘ his kingdom was established 
greatly’ at a cheap cost. We shall hardly criticise the 
removal of dangerous rivals when we remember the fate 
which he himsdf would have met if Adonijah had suc- 
ceeded (1**), and the incidents common at the beginning 
of a new reign (2 K 11*; cf, Pr 25®). 

6. Policy . — ^The work of Solomon was to devdop the 
ideas of his father. He consolidated the k'ngdom, 
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welding its disorganized tribal divisions together into a is given us of great wealth. Though the sums left by 
short-lived unity, by the power of an Oriental despotism. David (1 Oh 22^0 are incredible (equal to a thousand 
The subjugation of the C3anaanites was completed (9®®). million pounds), Solomon’s own revenue (four millions, 
The position of Jerusalem as the capital was secured by IK 10^*) is possible for an exceptional year. But the 
the building of the Temple and palaces and by the forti- gold was used chiefly in unproductive forms of display 
fication of Millo (92* ll*?). A chain of garrison and (v.*^®*), and probably but little was in circulation among 
store cities was established (9^®), together with a stand- the people; he had a difficulty in paying Hiram (9^0. 
ing army which included 12,000 horsemen and 1400 His passion for buildings was extravagant; the Temple 
chariots (4®® lO^®), The extent of his dominions (4®- **) was seven years in building (6®*); his own house thirteen 
may represent the idea of a later age, and Eastern mon- (7*); there was also the palace for his wife (v.®). He 
archs were ready to claim suzerainty where there was but had an enormous court (note list of officers in 4®) and 
little effective control. But inscriptions show us how harem (llD, necessitating a luxurious daily provision 
kaleidoscopic were the politics of the period; kingdoms (42®). The country was divided into twelve parts, 
rose and fell very quicWy, and the surrounding States under twelve officers, each responsible for a month’s 
were all at the time in a state of weakness. It was this supplies (v.2); these did I'Ot coincide with the 
that enabled his reign to be a generation of peace. His tribal divisions, and Judah was exempt. For the 
troubles (ll®-*®) were very few for so long a life. The building operations a was or forced levy was organized 
hostility of Hadad (v.i**-) was a legacy from David, under Adoram (5^, cf. 2 S 202*) with numerous sub- 
but there is no evidence that he became king of Edom, ordinates (5^® O®®); 80,000 men were sent to Lebanon, 
Kezon (v.®®) conquered Damascus and founded a dynasty, 10,000 a month; there were carriers and hewers (5*®) , and 
but we hear nothing of any serious war. Nothing is the aborigines were used as helots (9®®, Ezr 2®® mentions 
known of the Hamath-zobah which Solomon subdued their descendants). The mas was the very word used 
(2 Ch 8®). More than any other Jewish king, he realized of the labour in Egypt, and beneath the apparent 
the importance of foreign alliances, which were closely prosperity ( 42 ®- ») was agrowing discontent and jealousy 
connected with his commercial policy, (a) Early in his of Judah, which broke out in the rebellion of Jeroboam, 
reign he married Pharaoh's daughter (1 K 3*), who By his personal popularity and extravagant display 
brought as her marriage portion Gezer (9«). This Solomon won a great ‘name* (4®^ 10»* ’), and gave Israel 
Pharaoh was apparently the last of the Tanite (21st) a position among the nations. His reign came to be 
dynasty— a confused period of which little is known; we idealized, but his policy was clearly economically and 
have no other notice of the connexion between Egypt and socially unsound, and could only lead to ruin. From 
Palestine at this period. Solomon was able to control, the religions point of view the outstanding feature is the 
and no doubt profited by, the caravan trade between building of the Temple. It is an anachronism to repre- 
the Euphrates and the Nfle. The caravanserai of sent It as the centralization of the worship of J*' accord- 
Chimham (Jer 41i^; cf . 2 S 19®^. 1 K 2?) may have been ing to the standard of Deut., to the exclusion of the ‘ high 
established at this period in connexion with that trade, places,’ and its effect was largely neutralized by the 
From Egypt (unless a N. Syrian Musri is intended) came honour paid to other gods (1 1) ; none the less its elaborate 
horses and chariots for Solomon’s own use, and for the magnificence was a visible proof of the triumph of J^ over 
purposes of a Syrian trade (lO®®* 2«). The alliance was the Baal worship of Canaan, and of His exaltation as 
apparently not disapproved at the time (cf. Ps 45), but it supreme God of the nation. It cannot be maintained 
wasnot continued; Shishak protects Jeroboam (IK 11*®). that the material and local conception of the Deity 
(6) The alliance with Hiram of Tyre (according to Gem. which it suggested made entirely for spiritual religion 
Alex., Solomon also married his daughter, cf. 11** ®) (lsl“, Jer 7*, Ac 7*®); it meant a concentration of power 
wasacontinuationofthepolicyof David [but unless this in the hands of the Jerusalem priesthood at the cost 
Hiram was the son of David’s ally, the building of the of the prophets, who had no influence during Solomon’s 
palace in 2 S 5^^ is put too early]. This was in connexion reign (Nathan in 4® is probably his brother), and the 
with his building operations (5'*^®). Timber from attitude of Nathan, Ahijah, and Shemaiah makes it 
Lebanon was brought by sea to Joppa, together with probable that they looked with suspicion on the new 
skilled workmen from Tyre, especially the Gebalites (v.^*, developments. It was, however, a necessary step in the 
cf. Ezk 27®); Hiram, a worker in brass, is particularly religious history of the nation, and the Psalms prove 
mentioned (1 K 7^®) . The yearly payment consisted of that it made Zion the centre of its enthusiastic patriotism, 
agricultural commodities (5“; note exaggerations in 7. His wisdom was the special gift of God (3®). His 
2 Ch 2^®). A grant of twenty cities in Galilee was un- ‘judgment ’ (v,^«®-) is the typical instance. It presumably 
satisfactory to Hiram, though he apparently paid for took place early in hisreignCiff. the contemptuous laughter 
them (1 K 9^®-^*). A more substantial return was the of the people in Jos. Ant. vin. ii. 2), and simply shows a 
security which Solomon was able to offer to Phoenician shrewd knowledge of human nature; many parallels are 
trade with the E., and, above all, access to the port of quoted. It proves his fitness for judicial functions, and 
Ezion-geber on the Red Sea, made possible by his suze- 4®®'** gives the general idea of his attainments. He was 
rainty over Edom. Tamar (1 K 9*® RV [AV ‘Tadmor’]) regarded as the father of Jewish proverbial (or gnomic) 
in S. Judah apparently protected the route to the port, wisdom; ‘wisdom books’ existed in Egypt long before, 
A lucrative trade was carried on by the two kings in but it seems impossible to distinguish in our present 
partnership, in gold, spices, sandalwood, apes, peacocks, ‘proverbs’ <c, b.c. 250) what elements may be due to 
etc. (9*® 10”- 22). The extent of their voyages is a him. Sirach and Wis. have no title to his name. 1 K 
mystery^ the situation of both Ophir and Tarshish being 4*®- ®® suggest general and poetical culture, parables 
unknown. Assuming that there was only one Tarshish, drawn from nature, rather than the beginnings of science, 
and that in the West, it is still very doubtful whether Ps 72 may possibly belong to his age, but not Ps 127 or 
Solomon can have been allowed any share in the Mediter- Gantides. Later tradition added much; the solving of 
ranean trade; ‘ships of Tarshish* may be only a name ‘riddles* held a large place in the wisdom of the Bast, 
for a particular type of vessel. The Ophir trade must and we hear of the ‘hard questions’ of the queen of 
have been connected with S. Arabia; hence no doubt the Sheba (100, and of a contest between Solomon and 
visit of the queen of Sheba (100 1 ‘presents' ex- Hiram (Jos. Ant. vin. v. 3). Josephus also speaks of 
changed would be really of the nature of barter, as Ulus- his power over demons; Rabbinical legend of his control 
trated by the Tell el-Amama tablets. The Jews never over beasts and birds, of his ‘magic carpet,’ and knowl- 
took kindly to the sea, and, except for the abortive edge of the Divine name. Examples of the legendary 
attempt of Jehoshaphat (22*®), Solomon’s policy found material are accessible in Farrar’s Solomon. 
no imitators. 8- Character, — Solomon evidently began his reign 

6. fiatemid conditioxi of hla kingdom. — Theimpression with high ideals, of which his dream (3®) was a natural 
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expression. His sacrifice at Gibeon (v.'*) gives another 
aspect; his religion was associated with external display. 
So the magnificence of the Temple, the pageantry and 
holocausts of its dedication (8), certainly ministered to his 
own glory, no less than to God’s. His prayer, however, 
if It be in any sense authentic, is full of true piety, and 
he seems to have had a real delight in religious observances 
(W. His fall is connected with his polygamy and foreign 
wives (11, cf. Neh 13*®). He not only allowed them their 
own worship, a necessary concession, but shared in it; 
the memory of his ‘ high places,’ within sight of his own 
Temple, was preserved in the name ‘Mount of Offence.’ 
This idolatry was, in fact, the natural syncretism resulting 
from his habitual foreign intercourse. Self-indulgence 
and the pride of wealth evidently played their part in his 
deterioration. Of his actual end nothing is known; he 
was an ‘old man* (1 K 11^) at sixty years, but Jeroboam’s 
flight suggests that he could still make his authority felt. 
Ecclesiastes gives a good impression of the ‘ moral * of his 
life; but whether he actually repented and was ‘saved’ 
was warmly debated by the Fathers. Dt 17^“* criticises 
his Egyptian alliance and harem, his love of horses and 
of wealth, and Sir 47^-21 is a fair summary of the career 
of one whose ‘ heart was not perfect with the Lord his 
God, as was the heart of David his father’ (1 K 11<). 
His wisdom could not teach him self-control, and the 
only legacy of a violated home-life was a son ‘ample in 
foolishness and lacking in understanding.’ 

C. W. Emmet. 

SOLOMON’S PORCH.— See Temple, § 11 (a). 

SOLOMON*S SERVANTS.— See Nethinim. 

SOMEIS (1 Es 9») ^-Shiniei, Ezr 10». 

SOMETIME, SOMETIMES.— There is no difference 
in the use of these two forms in AV, and except in 
Sir 37** (‘ For a man's mind is sometime wont to tell 
him,* etc.), where the meaning is ‘occasionally,’ as now, 
both forms are used in the sense of ‘once upon a time.’ 

SON. — See Child, Family. 

SON OP GOD, SON OPMAN. — See Person op Christ, 
I. §§ 3. 4. 

SONGOFSONGS (or CANTICLES).—!. Place in the 
Canon, interpretation, structure.— (a)TheSongof Songs 
is one of the KethUblm, Hagiographa, or Writings, the 
third of the three classes into which the Jewish Canon 
was divided. Printed copies of the Heb. OT follow the 
arrangement of the German and French MSS in placing 
it at the head of the five MegilWth or Rolls — ^the short 
books which are read at the great annual solemnities of 
Passover, Pentecost, the 9th Ab, Feast of Booths, Purim. 
Probably it owes its premier position to the fact that 
Passover is the earliest festival of the year. But there is 
reason for believing that a more ancient order survives 
in the LXX, where it stands by the side of Prov. and 
Eccles., the two other works to which Solomon’s name 
was attached. 

Grave doubts were long entertained by the Rabbis 
respecting the canonicity of Canticles (a common name 
of the book, from Vulg. Cwnhcum Caniicorum), 

The Synod of Jamnia Ca.d. 90-100) jJter some discussion, 
decided mfavourof its reception, and Rabbi Akiba(tA.D.135) 
lent to this conclusion the weight of his great influence: 
‘All the Hagiographa are holy, but the Song of Songs is the 
most holy, and the whole world is not of such importance 
as the day in which it was given.’ The opening words of 
the Targum are equally strong: ‘Songs and praises which 
Sobmon the prophet, the king of Israel, spake by the Holy 
Spirit before Jahweh, the Lord of the whole world. Ten 
son^ were sung in that day, but this song was more to be 
praised than they all.’ The Midrash asserts that ‘ Canticles 
IS the most excellent of songs, dedicated to Him who one 
day will cause the Holy Ghost to rest on us; -it is that song 
in which God praises us and we Him.’ 

(b) It was evidently admitted into the OT because it 
was supposed to treat of a religious theme. This is 
implied by its title in the Syriac Version: ‘Wisdom of 
Wisdoms, which is Solomon's: the book which is called 


in Hebrew Shirath Shirim (i.€. “Song of Songs”).' 
The theme was supposed to be the reciprocal love ol 
Jahweh and Israel, and the story of that love in the 
history of the Chosen People. This was here enshrmed 
in an allegory somewhat analogous to Hos l“-3 and Bzk 16. 
The Church adopted this line of interpretation from the 
Synagogue: Christ is the bridegroom, the Church or the 
soul is the bride. 

The rubrics prefixed to many verses in Cod. Amiatinus 
of the Vulgate illustrate the manner in which this was 
worked out; ‘Voice of the Synagogue,’ ‘Voice of the Church,’ 

‘ Voice of Christ,’ * Voice of Mary Magdalene to the Church,’ 
‘Christ calls together the nations.’ To some writers the 
Virgin Mary was the bride, and Canticles told the story of 
the Incarnation. Luther read here Solomon’s thanksgivings 
for the blessings bestowed on his kingdom. The school of 
allegorists has lost ground considerably in modem times, 
but IS not yet extinct. There were, however, almost from 
the beginning, exegetes who saw that the subject really 
treated of in Ca. is the mutual love of man and woman. In 
the early Church the great name of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
stands out on this side, and among the Jews that of Ibn 
Ezra. Castellio was driven out of Geneva by Calvin for 
asserting it, and Luis de Leon was thrown into prison by the 
Inquisition for the same cause. 

(c) The question of form is closely connected with that 
of subject. Ongen was the first to point out its afllnity 
to the drama, but the earliest attempt to work this out 
thoroughly was made as late as 1722 by a German, G. 
Wachter. He has found many followers. Solomon and 
a country maiden were supposed to be the two leadmg 
characters. He married her, and his love for her led 
him to adopt a simpler mode of life. But is there not 
a third important character in the play? Later students 
answered in the affirmative. The revised explanation 
was that Solomon carried off ’the Shulamxnite ’ to his 
harem, and, abetted by the women already there, the 
‘daughters of Jerusalem,’ sought to divert her affections 
from her shepherd-lover: failing in this, he at last mag- 
nanimously resigned her to the shepherd. Leaving aside 
all detailed objections, the consideration which is fatal to 
these and all conceivable forms of the theory is that the 
drama has no place in Semitic literature. If Ca. had 
been an exception to the rule, how is it that there is not 
a single stage-direction, not a note of any kind to identify 
the speaker or regulate the action? 

Certain important MSS of the LXX show how keenly 
this defect was felt: to each longer or shorter section 
they prefix ‘The Bridegroom,’ ‘The Bride,’ ‘ A second time 
the Bnde adjures the maidens,’ or the like, and one MS (23) 
runs to the following length, before 6^, ‘Not having found 
the bride^om, the bride went out, and, as one found by the 
city-watchmen in the mght, she is wounded and the keepers 
of the wall take her veu.’ 

And how is it that there is, within the poem itself, 
no movement towards a climax, no knot united or cut, 
no d^mementt Matters are as far advanced at 1* 2* as 
at 86. 

Even during the period when the drama-theory was 
most vigorously maintained, some distinguished scholars 
held that Ca. is made up of a number of originally 
detached pieces, which were eventually brought together 
because they all treat of Love. Wetzstein’s Die JSyrische 
Dreschtafel (1873) furnished a strong reinforcement of 
this opinion. He had observed, whilst resident in Syria, 
that the peasant bridegroom and bride are entitled 
king and queen for the first week of married life [a con- 
temporary Arabic epithalamium has since then been 
cited {ZATW xxiv. p. 42) in which the man actually 
bears the name of the reigning Sultan, Abd U-Hamid]; 
they are attended by a vizier, have their throne on the 
threshing-floor, and receive the homage of the whole 
countryside. Songs and dances are executed by the 
‘friends of the bridegroom,’ the bystanders, and the 
newly married pair. Some of these ditties, especially 
those which enumerate the charms of the bride, are of ex- 
actly the same character as certain sections of Canticles, 
and 7*ff corresponds precisely with the wasf (‘descrip- 
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tion’) which the bride sings as she goes through the 
sword-dance on the wedding night. These facts have 
induced a large number of expositors to believe that Ca. 
IS a collection of love-songs, composed expressly for, or 
at any rate suitable for use at, marriage festivals. 

Budde, who strongly advocates this view, admits 
that the book is not without marks of unity, but holds 
that these are sufhciently accounted for on the supposition 
that al) these folk-songs originated in a single district and 
period. Haupt entirely rejects the idea of a unity, and. 
looking on the book in its present state as a disorganized 
mass, re-arranges it into twelve poems. The extent to 
which he carries the liberty of re-casting may be seen in his 
No. 3, ‘ Brothers of the Bride,* which is made up of 6® 7“ 
21 ifi « 8* 2. Even Budde's less drastic treatment 

scarcely does justice to the tokens of plan and unity which 
the book presents. The recurrence of certain phrases 
(27 36 8<; 2" 4« 8*^) is meant to indicate connexions and 
transitions of thought, and there is no overwhelming reason 
against our ascribing them to the original writer. 

The sentiments and the style are so similar throughout 
as to justify our thinking of a single author who composed 
erotic and nuptial pieces for several occasions, and after- 
wards wove them into a garland of verse (cf. 2® 6®; 1“ 4^; 
42 QB; 2^« 6*; 6* 612; 2* 8“). A few of the smaller parts 
have probably been removed from their intended place, 
and it hardly admits of doubt that 4® is a belated frag- 
ment, unintelligible where it now stands. But when we 
remember the apparent irrelevance of the occasional 
verses sung in Palestine to-day, we shall be slow to deny 
that the singers and auditors of Ca. grasped allusions and 
perceived a fitness which we fail to apprehend. And in 
studying the song from this point of view it is well to 
bear in mind the facts collected by Dalman (JPaldst 
Divan, p. xii.). He points out that the wasf is not limited 
to wedding festivities, but is sung by the tent-fire, In the 
village inn, in the coffee-house where townsmen gather 
at night; that it is usually brief when descriptive of the 
beauty of bride or bridegroom; that in Palestine itself — 
however true Wetzstein’s account of Damascus and the 
Hauran — there are but scanty traces of the temporary 
royalty of the bridal pair, and none of the threshing- 
sledge throne. 

2. Contents. — These fall into what we may call seven 
cantos. I. (12-27): in 1*-® the bride declares her 
affection; in deprecates unfavourable criticism; in 
v.7f- inquires for her beloved. In ls-2» we have their 
praise of each other; in 2® -7 her experience of love. 
II. (2®-2'7): vv.8-1* a spring visit, v.« the foxes, v.w** 
close of the canto. III. (3*-3“): w.^-« a dream, vv.»-i* 
interlude. IV. (4i-5D: in 4^-7 he sets forth her charms; 
v.® afragment, vv.»*ti his ecstasy of love, 4i2-5* a ‘ garden.* 
V. (5a-6»): a dream, 5®-6» wasf sung by bride; vv,®-* 

his praise of her, VI. (6“-8<): 6“ inquiry by women, 
her rapture, wasf sung during sword-dance 

(‘dance of camps,* 7Di 7“-8< songs of the bride. VII. 
(85-14); v,5 a reminiscence, v.®'* the power of love, vv.»-'® 
the solicitude of the brothers, v.«'* an apologue, v.*®*- 
conclusion. 

We cannot regret that these canticles of human love 
have been preserved for us in the OT. The mutual 
attraction of the sexes is Divinely ordained. The love 
which finds expression in Ca. is regiilated by marriage. 
The imagery is too luscious and the detail too complete 
for our taste, but they were produced by an Oriental for 
Orientals. More reticence does not necessarily mean 
more genuine purity. We should indeed have been glad 
to find some recognition of the loftier side of marriage, 
or something to remind us of Pr. 3 1 . But the occasions 
for which these verses were composed and a comparison 
of the effusions which are still current on like occasions 
effectually disarm criticism. Dalman {Pai, Divan, p. xiii.) 
remarks justly concerning the folk-songs which he has 
brought together: ‘The fact that the poems dwell only 
on the physical exceUences of the beloved corresponds 
with the degree of civilization to which the Palestinian 
populace has attained. It does not follow that the 


Oriental ascribes no value to a woman’s excellences of 
disposition and character.* 

3. Authorship and date.— The title (D), according to 
which Solomon was the poet, is entirely destitute of 
authority. Its late and artificial origin is betrayed by 
the absence of the full form of the relative pronoun, which 
occurs nowhere in the poems themselves. The ascription 
of the authorship to the famous king is due partly to his 
being mentioned in 1® 8^^ (37 n are doubtful), and partly 
to his reputation as the typically wise man, the composer 
of songs a thousand and five (1 K 4®*). But the canonidty 
of the book would not have remained an open question- 
imtil the 1st cent, of the Christian era if it had then been 
extant a thousand years as an acknowledged product 
of his hand. Moreover, the language in which it ia 
written belongs to the very latest stratum of Biblical 
Hebrew. The exclusive use of the abbreviated pronoun 
occurs in no early document, and cannot be explained as 
a peculiarity of the northern dialect. And there is no 
proof that the writer was specially connected with the 
North; if he mentions Lebanon, Amana, Shenir, Hennon, 
Tirzah, he also knows En-gedi, Heshbon, the wilderness 
(of Judah), the ‘daughters of Jerusalem,* Considering 
the brevity of the book, there is a very considerable 
number of words which are seldom or never found 
elsewhere, or are employed here in, place of more common 
ones, or are to be seen only in late writings. One of them 
pardSs, is Zend; another, *€gSz, is Persian; *appirym 
may be the Gr. phoreion; several are Aramaic. We 
should not look for these phenomena earlier than the 
period when Hebrew was yielding place to Aramaic, 
and if the exact age cannot be determined, the 3rd cent. 
B.c. is at least approximately correct. 

4. Style. — It would be a dull eye that should miss 
the beauty of these poems. The verse moves lightly 
and gracefully, the imagery is charming. Our poet was 
deeply susceptible to the loveliness of nature, and fully 
capable of appreciating the art of his time. He carries 
us with him mto the open air, to the vineyards, -the 
villages, the mountains. He is awake at daybreak, to 
inhale the scent of the forest trees, to gather the apples 
and the pomegranates, to listen to the tinkle of the rills. 
Flocks of wild pigeons, timid and swift gazdles, fields 
embroidered with lilies, the breath of spring— all appeal 
to him. On the other hand, he is stirred by the pomp 
of a court, the magnificence of a royal litter, the glittering 
whiteness of an ivory tower, martial trophies, the rich 
attire of women, their jewels and perfumes. As a poem 
there is nothing else in the Bible to compare with this. 
Had it indeed been Solomon’s, it would have been, as 
the title asserts, his Song of Songs, the fine fimr of his 
poetry. 

5. Text— This is not in a satisfactoiy state, but the 

critic should proceed with much caution. There are many 
passages where our view of the interpretation suggests 
alteiatioiis (1® ®- * 2® 3^® 4i<- “ fii- « 6* «• s 7«* » “). 

but it is obviously easy to allow oursdves too much licence. 
Bearing in mind what might be advanced on both sides, 
who shall determine whether NergdL is to be substituted for 
nidhqaloth (‘ banners *) at 6‘®? The Versions, especially LXX 
and Syr., supply a few better readings (!*• 7* 21® •• 

4s 12 511 IS 88 71 8®). There are obvious errors of transcrip- 
fion: naird should not follow nards (4^®^ ). Emendations 
suggested by the metre deserve attention (1** 3® “ 7*), but 
thEnas been carried much too far, not only by Bickell, but 
also in Kittel’s edition of the Heb. Bible. lattmann (,ZA TW 
xxiv. p. 43) pertinently remarks that in many of the popular 
Arabic poems which he has collected there is an ab^nce of 
definite verse-measure, and considers that ‘in the (XT also, 
verses of that Mnd, without defimte metre, axe at least 
possible.* There has been also a little too much readiness 
to delete verses, sentences, or words, on the ground that 
they occur in other parts ctf the poem in more suitable con- 
texts. Martineau would omit 3*-® because of its resem- 
blance to We must not forget that catchwords and 
refrains are charaoterisric of this class of poetry. 

J. Tayix)r. 

SONG OF THE THREE HOLT OHZLDEEH.-te 

Apocrypha, § 6. 
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SONS OF GOD 

SONS OF GOD. — See Children of God. 

SONSOFTHE PROPHETS.— See Prophecy, p.7o8*. 

SOOTHSAYER. — See Magic Divination and 
Sorcery. 

SOP. — See Meals, 5. 

SOPATER, SOSIPATER.— These are two forms of the 
same name; St. Luke, as usual, adopts the more colloquial. 
1. In Ac 20< we read that Sopater,son of Pyrrhus (RV), 
of Bercea. accompanied St. Paul on his journey towards 
Jerusalem as far as Asia (if these last words are part of 
the true text), i.e. Troas [see Secundus], The mention 
of the father's name, unusual in NT, is thought by Blass 
to denote that Sopater was of noble birth; by Alford, 
to be intended to distinguish him from — 2, A ‘kins- 
man,’ i.e. fellow-countryman [see Jason], of St. Paul, 
who sends greetings in Ro 16». It seems unlikely, but 
not impossible, that these are the same person. 

A. J. Maclean. 

SOPE. — See Soap. 

SOPHERETH.— A family of Nethinim, Neh 7”- 
Ezr Hassophereth) l Es Assaphioth. 

SOPHONIAS (2 Es -Zephaniah the prophet. 

SOROERY. — See Magic Divination and Sorcery. 

SOREG. — See Temple, 11 (b), 

80BBK, VALLEY OF (perh, -‘valley of the soreg 
vine* [cf. art. Vine]). — The valley or in which 
Delilah lived (Jg 16*). Eusebius and Jerome connect 
the valley with Capharscrec, a village to the north of 
Eleutheropolis and near Saraa, that is, Zorah, the home 
of Samson’s father. Capharsorec is now Khurbet Surlk, 
to the north of WUdy ea-SurOr^ which is identified with 
‘the valley of Sorek,’ and not far from Sur'ah, See 

also ZORAH. 

SORREL. — See Colours, 3. 

SOSDPATER, — See Sopater. 

SOSTHENES.— 1. Ruler of the synagogue at Corinth, 
whom ‘they all* (RV) laid hold on and beat when 
Gallio dismissed the case against St. Paul (Ac 18^^). 
He probably succeeded Crispus as ruler when the latter 
became a Christian (v.*), and the hostility of the rabble 
to the Jews showed itself when they were worsted in the 
courts. 2. ‘The brother’ associated with St. Paul in 
addressing the Corinthians (1 Co l^), and therefore 
probably a native of Corinth who had special relations 
with the Church there. If both references are to the 
same man, he must have been converted after the Gallio 
incident. A. J. Maclean. 

SOSTRATTJS. — ^The governor of the citadel at Jeru- 
salem under Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mac 4*^ *®). 

SOTAl. — ^A family of ‘Solomon’s servants* (Ezr 2“ 
-Neh 760. 

SOUL. — The use of the term in the OT (Heb. nepheah) 
for any animated being, whether human or animal 
(Gn 1“ ‘life,* 20* must be distinguished from the Greek 
philosophical use for the immaterial substance which 
gives life to the body, and from the use in the NT (Gr. 
psyche) where more stress is laid on individuality 
(Mt 162« RVm). As the Bible does not contain a 
scientific psychology, it is vain to dispute whether it 
teaches that man’s nature is bipartite (body and soul or 
spirit) or tripartite (body and soul and spirit); yet a 
contrast between soul and spirit (Heb. rfloeft, Gr. pneuma) 
may be recognized; while the latter is the universal 
principle imparting life from the Creator, the former 
is the individual organism possessed of life in the creature 
(Gn 2’ — ‘breath of life* and 'living soul’), — In some 
passages the terms are used as equivalent (Is 26®, Lk 
1*6- *^ Ph 1*' RV), in others a distinction is made (He 
4«, 1 Th 5“). The distinction is this; ‘soul* ex- 
presses man as apart from God, a separate individual; 
‘spirit’ expresses man as drawing his life from God 
(cf. Jn 10“, ‘life’ —‘soul,* and 19»®). This separate 


SPICE, SPICES 

individuality may renounce its dependence and refuss 
its submission to God. Hence the adjective ‘ psychical' 
may be rendered sensual (Ja 3^6^ Jude [RVm ‘Or, 
natural. Or, animaV]), or natural (1 Co 2‘* 15**-**). 
Probably sensuaZ in the two passages conveys more moral 
meaning than the term ‘psychical ’ justifies, and natural 
is the better rendering, as expressing what belongs to the 
old unregenerate life m contrast with the characteristic 
of the new life in Christ, the spiritual (pneumatic). A 
parallel change in the use of the term ‘flesh’ and its 
corresponding adjective may be noted. 

Alfred E. Garvie. 

SO UTH . — S ee N egeb. 

SOWER, SOWING.— See Agriculture, § 1. 

SPAIN. — The extent of country to which in NT 
times the name Spain, or more strictly ‘the Spams,’ was 
given, was practically identical with modem Spam. 
In the earliest times of which we have any knowledge it 
was inhabited, at least in part, by a race supposed to 
be a mixture of the aboriginal Iberian population with 
immigrant Celts. In b.c. 236, Hamilcar, father of the 
great Hannibal, invaded the country from Carthage, 
and after nine years of conquest was succeeded by his 
son-in-law Hasdrubal, who in turn was succeeded by 
Hannibal, under whom about b.c. 219 the conquest 
of the country was practically completed. Hannibal 
used it as his base in the Second Punic War against 
Rome. The Romans first invaded Spain in 218, and after 
various successes and reverses constituted two provinces 
there in 197, known for centuries afterwards as Hispania 
Citerior (Tarraconensis) and Hispania Ulterior (Bsetica), 
separated from one another by the Ebro. The moun- 
tainous districts in the NW. were not actually subdued 
till the time of the Emperor Augustus (b.c. 20). The 
country was valued for its agricultural products, as well 
as its precious metals. It became the most thoroughly 
Romanized of all the Roman provinces, and in nothing 
is St. Paul’s Roman attitude more evident than in his 
determination to proceed from Rome to Spain, rather 
than to Africa or to Gaul (Eo 15®*). It is not known 
whether he carried out his plan. Spain claims more 
honoured names in Roman literature than any other 
country in the 1st cent. a.d., having been the birthplace 
of the two Senecas, Columella, Mela, Lucan, Martial, 
and Quintilian. A. Souter. 

SPAN. — See Weights and Measures. 

SPARROW (t&CppSr, Ps 84» 102U. The Heb. word 
is probably equivalent of Arab. "asfUr, and includes any 
‘twittering’ birds; generally tr. ‘bird* or ‘fowl*. See 
Bird. In the NT references (Mt 10®®, Lk 12®* f) strou- 
Oiion evidently refers to the sparrow, which to-day is 
sold for food as cheaply as in NT times. 

B. W. G. Mastebman. 

SPARTA. SPARTANS. — See Lacedemonians. 

SPEAKING, EVIL. — See Evil Speaking. 

SPEAR. — See Armour Arms, § 1. 

SPECKLED BIRD.— Jer 12® (only). If the MT 
of this passage is correct, the tr. can hardly be other 
than ‘Is mine heritage unto me ii.e. to my sorrow [a 
daMim ethicus, Cheyne, ad loc.J) (as) a speckled bird of 
prey? Are (the) birds of prey against her round about?* 
(so, substantially, RV). The people of Israel is com- 
pared to a bird of prey, just as, on account of its hostility 
to Jehovah, It is compared in v.« to a lion. But, as a 
speckled bird attracts the hostile attention of other 
birds, Israel becomes a prey to the heathen. The 
rendering proposed by some, ‘mine heritage is unto 
me the ravenous hyaena, * cannot be obtained from the 
present text, which, however, is possibly incorrect. 

SPELT.— See Fitches, Rie. 

SPICE, SPICES.- 1. bOsam, Ga 5®, RVm 'balsam*; 
bbsem [once, Ex 30®*, hesem}, plur. besdmlm. In Ex 30** 
is a list of various aromatic substances intruded under 
the name b'^Wmlm. These were stored in the Temple 
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SPIDER 

(1 Ch 9**), and in Hezekiah’s treasure-house (2 K 20^*); 
they were used for anointing the dead (2 Ch 16«), 
and also as perfumes for the living (Ca 4^° etc.). 2. 
sammirn^ Ex 30*< ‘sweet spices’; and, along with 
‘incense,’ Ex 30^ 40^7, Lv 4^, Nu 4^ etc. In the first 
passage the ‘sweet spices’ are enumerated as stacte, 
onycha, and galbanum (all of which see). 3. nekd'th, 
Gn 372 s ‘ spicery ’ (RVm ‘ gum tragacanth or storax ’), 43^1 
(R V ‘ spicery ’) . The gum tragacanth is the product of the 
Astragalus gummifeTf of which several species are known 
m Syria. The storax {Styrax officinalis), a shrub with 
beautiful white flowers, also affords an aromatic gum 
valued by the ancients. "Aether neWth corresponded 
definitely to one of these, or was a generic term for 
‘perfumes,* is an open question. 4. 5. Gr. arSmaia 
(Mk 161, EV ‘spices’) and amSmon (Rev 18i«, RVm 
*amomum/ RV ‘spice,’ AV omits) are probably both 
generic. B. W. G. Masteeman, 

SPIDER.— 1. s'^amm; see Lizard (7). 2. ^akkmsh 
(cf. Arab, "ankabut), Job 81 *, Is 59®* ®. Both references 
are to the frailness of the spider’s web. 

E. W. G. Masteeman. 

SPIKENARD (nsrd, Ca 4w- «; also Gr. nardos 
pistike, Mk 14®, Jn 12®). — The fragrant oil of an Indian 
plant, Nardostachys jatamansi, which grows with a 
’spike.’ The Arab, name sunbul hindi, Indian spike, 
preserves the same idea. The perfume when pure was 
very valuable (Jn 12®). 

About the meaning of the Gr. epithet pistikl there has been 
much speulation. See notOjin RVm at Mk 14®, and cf. art. 
’ Spikenard* in Hastings’ DCG. E. W. Masteeman. 

SPINDLE. — See Spinning and Weaving, § 3. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING. — ^1. The raw maieriaZ . — 
In all[periods of Hebrew history the chief textile materials 
were wool and flax, and to a leas extent goats’ hair. 
As for the last named, it will be remembered that St. 
Paul was proud of being ‘chargeable to no man’ 
(2 Co 11®) in virtue of his trade as a weaver of tent 
curtains (Ac IS®), doubtless from the goats' hair 
{ciliciuin) for which his native province was famed. 
The preparation of the various materials for the loom 
differed according to the nature of each. Wool, before 
being spun, was thoroughly scoured and carded, prob- 
ably, as now in the East, by means of a bow-string. 
In the case of flax, the stalks were rippled and exposed 
to the sun till thoroughly dry (Jos 2«); thereafter by 
repeated processes of steeping, drying, and beating, the 
fibres were ready for the ‘ heckling * or combing. Repre- 
sentations of these processes are preserved in the tombs 
of Egypt. Is 19® also refers to the flax industry on 
the banks of the Nile; the emended text runs: ‘And 
confounded shall be the workers in linen; the combing- 
women and weavers shall grow pale, and they that 
lay the warp shall be broken in spirit; (even) all that 
work for hire shall be grieved in soul.’ 

2. Spinning. — ^The spinning was done, as all the 
world over, by means of the distaff and spindle, and 
was pre-eminently women’s work (Ex 35*®*-, 2 K 23^, 
Pr 311*). Both men and women, on the other hand, 
plied the loom. The distaff probably consisted, as 
dsewhere, of a piece of cane slit at the top to 
hold the wool. The spindle everywhere consists of 
a round shank of wood, 9-12 kiches in length, furnished 
with a hook at the top for catching the wool or flax, 
and having its lower end inserted into a circular or 
spherical whorl of day, stone, or other heavy material 
to steady the rotary motion of the spindle (see Rich, 
Diet, of Rom. and Or. Ant. s.v. ‘Fusus’; cf. ‘Coins’). 
Many spindle-whorls have been found in the course of 
the recent excavations in Palestine (for must, see Bliss 
and Macalister, Excavaiions, etc., pi. lxx. viii.; PBFSt 
1902, 39; 1904, 324 and oft.). Sometimes a piece of 
broken pottery served as a whorl (id. 1902, 338). 
Distaff aud spiudle are named together in Pr 3li*, 
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RV, however, rightly reversing the renderings of AV. 
In 2 S 32 * for ‘one that leaneth on a staff' recent 
scholars render ‘one that holdeth a spindle,’ expressive 
of the wish that Joab’s descendants may be womanish 
and effeminate. 

3. The three varieties of loom. — ’Loom’ does not 
occur in AV; in RV it wrongly appears (Is 38i®) for 
‘thrum’ (so RVm). It is almost certain, however, 
that Delilah’s loom is meant by the word rendered 
‘beam’ in Jg 16^ (see 4 (c)). Three varieties of 
loom were in use around the Mediterranean in ancient 
times — the horizontal loom and two varieties of the 
upright loom, distinguished by the Romans as the 
tela pendtda and the tela jugalis, 

(а) The horizontal loom is at least as old as the 
twelfth Egyptian dynasty, and probably goes back to 
pre-historic times. That the Hebrews were early 
familiar with it Is evident from the incident of Samson 
and Delilah above referred to, the true interpretation 
of which will be given in a later section, 4 (c). It is 
still, with some modifications, the loom in use to-day 
from Morocco to the Ganges and the farther East. 

(б) The oldest variety of the upright loom is that 
familiar to classical students from the well-known repre- 
sentation, on a Greek vase, of Penelope’s loom. It 
consisted of two uprights joined at the top by a cross- 
beam, from which, or from a second beam below it, 
depended the threads of the warp. These were kept 
taut by having small stone weights attached to their 
lower ends, hence the name tela pendula. In view of 
the numerous ‘weavers’ weights’ recently unearthed 
at Gezer and elsewhere (illust. PEFSt 1903, 311, 
plate iv.; cf. 1904, 324), it can no longer be doubted 
that this form of the upright loom was also in use in 
Palestine, even as far back as the later Stone Age 
(Vincent, Canaan d^apr'ks V exploration ricente, 406). 

(c) The second and later variety of the upright loom 
had for its distinguishing feature a second cross-beam 
at the foot of the uprights, which served as a yam-beam 
or as a cloth-beam, according as the web was begim at 
the top or at the bottom of the loom. By providing a 
third cross-beam capable of revolving, a web of much 
greater length could be woven than if the latter were 
confined to the height of the loom. The loom in ordinary 
use in NT times was of this type, as is evident from many 
passages in the Mishna. 

4. OT references to the processes of weaving. — ^In its 
simplest form the art of weaving consists in interlacing 
a series of paraLLd threads, called the waxp, with another 
series called the weft or woof, in such a way that each 
thread of the weft passes alternately over and under 
each thread of the warp. In the beginnings of the art 
this interlacing was laboriously done by the fingers of 
the spinner as in plaiting, of which weaving is only a 
more complicated variety. Now the first process is to 
stretch the threads of the warp (Lv 13*®-) evenly 
between the upper and lower beams of the loom. This 
process of warping is mentioned in the literal sense 
only. Is 19* (§1), but is dsewhere used in a metaphorical 
sense, as Job 10*^ (RV ‘knit together’), Ps 139^® RVm. 
and the diflScult passage Is SO^. Of the four alter- 
natives here given by the Revisers the only admissible 
rendering is the first of RVm ‘weave a web,’ or, still 
better, ‘ warp a warp,’ an apposite figure for commencing 
a new ‘web’ of political intrigue (cf. the similar meta- 
phor 59»), The Heb. law forbade the use of wool and 
linen, the one as warp, the other as woof, in the same web. 

In the process of uniting warp and woof there are 
‘the three primary movements,* as they are called, 
to be considered. These are (1) shedding, i.e. dividing 
the warp into two sets of odd and even threads for the 
passage of the weft; (2) passing the weft through the 
‘shed’ by means of a rod or a shuttle; and (3) beating 
up the weft to form with the warp a web of uniform 
consistency. These three processes, so far as applicable 
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to the Egyptian and Hebrew looms, are the subject of 
a special study by the present writer m the article 
‘Weaving’ in EBi iv. 5282-S7 (with illu&tt.), to which 
the curious student is referred. It must suffice here to 
mention only such of the details as bear on certain OT 
references, most of them misunderstood hitherto. 

(o) The formation of the shed was effected by at least 
tw'o leash-rods or shafts, the Roman liaatona, sus- 
pended from the upper cross-beam (see lilust. Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egyp, ii. 171) or otherwise, connected by 
loops or leashes with each of the odd and even warp- 
threads respectively. The two sets of threads were 
alternately brought forward (or raised in the hori- 
zontal loom) by pulling the leash-rods, thus forming 
a shed for the passage of the shuttle-rod carrying the 
weft. Now, with a heavy warp, the rods must have 
been of considerable thickness, — a stout branch of a 
tree serves as a leash-rod, for example, in a modem 
Anatolian loom figured in Smith’s Diet of Cfr. and 
Rom. Anf.® li. 179, Accordingly, when the shaft of 
Goliath’s spear is compared to a weaver’s mflnCr 
(1 S 17^ 2 S 21», 1 Oh 20«; cf. 11»), it is not to either 
of the ‘beams’ of the loom but to ‘a weaver’s shaft* 
or leash-rod that the comparison applies. The original 
term above given, it may be added, is from the same 
root as nlr, one of the Mishna terms for the leash-rod 
(cf. Jerome’s true rendering, quasi limtorium texentium). 

(6) The weft or woof (Lv ) was passed through 
the shed by means of a staff or rod on which the yam 
was wound. Homer, however, was already familiar 
with a shuttle-rod at one end of which was a revolving 
spool from which the weft-thread unrolled itself in its 
passage. It is uncertain whether Job 7®, the only EV 
occurrence of shuttle, refers to a shuttle-rod, or to the 
loom as a whole. 

(c) The weft was beat up at each passage of the 
shuttle-rod by a thin lathe or batten, or, as later, by 
a special comb. 

In Egypt, however, under the Middle Empire, it would 
appear that the more ^cient ‘reed,’ still used in modem 
weaving, had already been invented for this purpose (Gar- 
stang, Burial Customs of Ane. Egyp. [1907], 133 ff. with 
illust.); the two reeds there figuiw are 27 and 29 inches 
in lei^h, showing approximately the width of the web. 
The Bedouin women of Moab to-day weave their tent 
curtains in strips about 5 yards long and from 16 to 20 inches 
wide, according to Jaussen {Coutumss des ArabeSt etc. 
11908], 74). 

The Hebrews in early times used a batten simply to beat 
up the weft withal, as we leam from the true text of Jgl6^*0; 
which reads thus: ‘If thou weavest the seven plaits of 
my head with the vraxp [and beatest them up with the batten, 
then shall 1 become weak and be as other men; and she 
made him sleep, and wove the seven plaits of his head with 
the warp], and beat them up with the batten (EV ‘pin’), 
and said (as in EV) . . . and he awaked out of his sleep 
and pulled up the loom together with the waip.’ For 
Delilah, seated on the ground beside her horizontal loom 
with Samson’s head upon her knees (v.i®), it was an easy 
matter to use his flowing locks as weft and weave them 
into the warp of her loom. TOen Samson awoke he pulled 
up the loom, which was fastened to the ground with pegs. 

With Penelope’S type of loom, the web could be 
woven only from the top downwards. This was also 
the Jewish custom in NT times with the other form of 
upright loom. Our Lord’s tunic, it will be remembered, 
‘was without seam, woven from the top throughout’ 
(Jn 19*®). For the weaving of such seamless robes, 
which were in vogue in Egypt under the later dynasties 
at least, it was necessary to mount a double warp and 
to weave each face of the warp with a continuous weft 
(see EBi iv. 5289). 

5. When the web was finished, the weaver cut the ends 
of the warp threads, those left hanging being the thrum 
of Is 38W BVm, and rolled up the web. These two 
processes are the source of the figures for premature 
death in the passage cited. The ‘new’ cloth of Mt 9w, 
Me 2“ AV was unfuUed (RV ‘undressed’), that is, 
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cloth fresh from the loom. The milling or fulling was 
the work of the fuller (Arts and Crafts, ^ 6). 

6. Speaal kinds of fabrics. — By appropriate arrange- 
I ment of the warp, woof, and leash-rods, striped, checked, 

! and other varieties of cloth were produced. The cloth 
intended by the ‘chequer work* of Ex 28^ is quite 
uncertain. The Revisers probably mean by the phrase 
a species of check, produced by alternating different 
coloured bands in the warp, or in the woof, or in both, 
The ‘work of the cunning workman* (Ex 26‘ etc), 
of which the inner curtains of the Tabernacle were 
composed, was probably a species of tapestry (EV 
Pr 7^® 31“ but here doubtful), in which a design was 
traced by inserting short coloured threads behind a 
varying number of warp threads. 

I A weft of gold thread was employed for the high 
i priest’s robes (Ex 285f- ; cf. Jth 10“, 2 Mac 6* 

‘cloth of gold’). Herod Agrippa’s ‘royal apparel’ 

I (Ac 12*1) is said by Josephus to have been woven 
throughout of silver thread. 

In OT times the finer textile fabrics were imported 
from Babylonia (Jos 7^), Phoenicia (Ezk 27 ^^^ ), Egypt, 
and in NT times even from India for the high priest’s dress 
(Mishna, Ydma, iii. 7). In the days of the Chronicler 
the weavers formed a trade guild (1 Ch 4“), and so con- 
tinued in later times. As a class they were held in 
disrepute by the mass of the people, so much so that 
the Talmud declares weaving to be ‘the lowest of 
crafts.’ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SPIRIT. — ^The term is applied to God as defining 
His nature generally (Jn 4“), and also as describing one 
element in that nature, His self-consciousness (1 Co 2^0* 
It expresses not only God’s immateriality, but also His 
transcendence of limitations of time and space. In the 
phrases ‘Spirit of God,’ the ‘Spirit of the Lord,’ the 
‘Spirit of Jesus Christ,’ the ‘Holy Spirit,’ the ‘Spirit 
of Truth,’ the third Person in the Godhead is described 
(see Holy Spirit). The term is applied to personal 
powers of evil other than man (Mt IQi 12", Lk 4» 7*i, 
1 Ti 4*; cf. Eph 6**), as well as personal powers of good 
(He 1^®), and to human beings after death, either 
damned (IP 3^®) or blessed (He 12“). It is used also 
as personifying an influence (1 Jn 4®, Eph 2®, Ro 8"). 
Its most distinctive use is in the psychology of the 
Christian life. The contrast between ‘soul’ and ‘spirit,’ 
and between ‘flesk’ and ‘spirit,’ has already been noted 
in the articles on these terms. While soul and spirit are 
not to be regarded as separate faculties, yet ‘spirit* 
expresses the direct dependence of the life in man on 
God, first in creation (Gn 2’), but especially, according to 
the Pauline doctrine, in regeneration. The life in man, 
isolating itself from, and opposing itself to, God, is soul; 
that life, cleansed and renewed by the Spirit of God, is 
spirit; intimate as is the relation of God and man in the 
new life, the Spirit of God is distinguished from the 
spirit of man (Ro S^®), although it is not always possible 
to make the distinction. In Acts the phrase ‘holy 
spirit’ sometimes means the subjective human state 
produced (‘holy enthusiasm’), and sometimes the 
objective Divine cause producing (see ‘Acts’ in the 
Century Bible, p. 386). As the Spirit is the source of 
this new life, whatever belongs to it is ‘spiritual* 
(pTieumatikon), as house, sacrifices (1 P2S), understandinpr 
(Col 1®), songs (3«), food, drink, rock (1 Co 10®* *); and 
the ‘spiritual’ and ‘soulish* (rendered ‘carnal’ or 
‘natural’) are contrasted (1 Co 2u 15"* "). Spirit as 
an ecstatic state is also distinguished from wind (1 Co 
14"* 1®), as inwardness from letter (Bo 2*® 7®, 2 Co 3*). 
The old creation — the derivation of man’s spirit from 
God (Gn 27, Is 42®), offers the basis for the new (Ro 
1 Co 2U' »), in which man is united to God (see In- 
spxbation). Alfred E. Garvib. 

SPIRITS JN PRISON Descent into Hades. 

SPIRITXrAL GIFTS. — ^1. The term. — A special Or. 
word, (dwrismata, is used in NT for spiritual gifts. It 
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^ually stands alone, but in Ro 1*^ it is coupled with the 
adjective pneumatikon (‘ spiritual ’). It means concrete 
manifestations of the grace of God {charis), and is almost 
a technical term, though in Ro 6^ etc. it is used generally 
of the gift of God, without reference to its visible result 
in the life of the believer. The principal passages which 
deal with spiritual gifts are Ro 126®-, i co 12. 13. 14, 
Eph 4^®*, 1 P 4*®. The gifts may be divided into the 
apparently miraculous and the non-miraculous. (a) The 
miraculous include speaking with tongues (probably 
ecstatic utterances, usually unintelligible to the speaker; 
see Tongues [Gift of]), and their interpretation; gifts 
of healing, and the working of miracles or ‘powers'; of 
these we may instance the power of exorcism ([Mk] 16^’, 
Ac 16^* 19*2), and the punishment of offenders (Ac 5*-“ 
139, 1 Co 421 68). On the border-line come prophecy, 
discerning of spirits, and the receiving of revelations, 
where the miraculous element is less strongly marked. 
(Jb) From these we pass to the non-miraculous gifts, 
g fts of character, and mental and spiritual endowments 
of various kinds. We find mentioned the power of 
exhortation and of speech (closely akin to prophecy); 
wisdom, knowledge, and faith; helps and governments 
{i.e. powers of administration); mercy and almsgiving; 
money, as affording opportunity for service and hospi- 
tality; 1 Co 7? adds the gift of continence, and Gal 5“ 
gives a list of the fruits of the Spirit, as shown in the 
Christian character. Ro 12® and 1 P 4*0 mention only 
non-miracifious gifts, and in the Epp. the chief evidence 
for the miraculous is connected with Corinth. 

2. Their nature. — Most of these gifts may be regarded 
as the raising of natural endowments to a higher level. 
Without going at length into the question of miracles, 
we may note that the evidence of their reality in this 
connexion is very strong; they are referred to in the 
Epistles (contemporary documents) as matters of common 
knowledge; St. Paul speaks of his own powers In this 
respect as wdl known (1 Co 2* 14*8, 2 Co 12*); and 
He 2* mentions them as a recognized characteristic of 
the first age of Christianity. Further, th^e miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit briong to the class which may most 
easily be reduced to psychological law, and are to some 
extent paralleled in modem times, being mainly the 
well-attested manifestations which accompany times of 
revival, and are found in connexion with peculiarly 
gifted individuals. 

* What we read about miracles— especially about the cjjam- 
moto— in the Epistles of St. Paul is of the nature of things 
unusual, obedient to laws that are somewhat^ recondit^ 
distinctly implying Divine impulse andDivine guidance,and 
yet at most non contra natwram sed contra quam 
natura* (Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Reseorca, p. 219). 

A striking feature of these gifts is their apparently 
wide-spread and democratic nature. The new life, 
with its hopes and powers, had been offered to all classes 
of society, and the humblest Christian felt the thrill 
of being ‘filled with the Spirit.' Hence — 

‘the first age of the Christian Church was characterized 
by a vivid entnusiasm which found expression m ways whuih 
recall the simplicity of childhood. It was a period of wonder 
and delight. The flood-gates of emotion were opened: a 
supematui^ dread alternate with an unspeakable joy 
(Robinson. Ephesians, p. 121). 

The results of this enthusiasm, as described in 1 Cor., 
were startling and visible to all; that it could not be 
without its dangers is obvious. Slaves or women, people 
of no account before, found themsdves in possessioti of 
mysterious powers, which gave them a position of im- 
portance among their fellow-Christians. There arose 
the temptation to covet and strive by artificial and 
illegitimate methods for the more striking gifts, and to 
look on them as marks of superior sanctity, or the means 
of personal advancement. Others, on the contrary, 
felt themselves forgotten, and yielded to jealousy or 
despair. Rivalry led to disorder where the gifts were 
used in the public services of the Church. 


3. Hence the tone of St. Paul's teaching as to their use. 
(o) He insists on their regulation. The gifts may be 
sporadic and intermittent; none the less their use must 
be orderly (1 Co 14^®); ecstasy is no excuse for loss of 
self-control (v.“). Each Christian must recognize the 
limitations of his powers and not attempt to transcend 
them (Ro 12«). 

There arises the question of the relation of the (Jiartsniata 
to the ministry. Some have maintained that there was 
originally no fixed ministry, but only unorganized chans- 
mata; others again have tried to assign a definite office to 
most of the charismata. The truer view would seem^ to be 
that the charismata and the official ministry existed side by 
side, but were by no means identical (see Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans^ p. 358) . All Christians had their share in the gifts 
of the Spirit, though there were special endowments which 
would be looked for in the case of officers of the Church; 
in 1 Ti 4*^ 2 Ti 1® a charisma is connected with ‘ the laying on 
of hands.' 

(6) The purpose of the gifts is the edification and the 
service of the whole body. (Chrysostom, in his remarkable 
homily on 1 Co 12, calls attention to the change of 
word in vv.<- *. The ‘gifts' are also ‘ministrations' 
(dialconiai), ie. opportunities of service; hence the 
greater the gift the greater the responsibility, and the 
harder the work to be done. And so St. Paul passes on 
to the doctrine of the one body, served in different ways 
by all its members. Similarly in Eph 4“ the possessors 
of the endowments are themselves gifts ‘given' to the 
Church. The same truth is emphasized in Ro 12, 
1 Co 14, 1 P 4, in fact in every place where the charismata 
are mentioned at any length; St. Paul's own object is 
always to ‘impart' to others (Ro 1**, 1 Co 14*»; cf. 
Jn 7*9). It is obvious that this way of looking at the 
gifts would check ambition, pride, and selfishness in 
their use. 

(c) Relative importance of the gifts. The more startling 
and apparently miraculous gifts are consistently treated 
as subordinate to gifts of character and edification. The 
former, indeed, are not decisive as to their origin; they 
are not peculiar to Christianity, and may be the accom- 
paniment of evil and falsehood (Mt 7** 24“, 2 Th 2*, 
1 Co 12*, Rev 13**- «). Indeed, in an age when exor- 
cisms and miracles were associated with magic, and the 
heathen mantis^ or frenzied prophet, was a familiar 
phenomenon, it was impossible to ascribe all ‘powers’ 
and ecstasy to the Holy Spirit. The test is on the one 
side doctrinal (1 Co 122- *, 1 Jn 4*-«); on the other the 
moral life (Mt 7**®-, Ro S®, 1 Co 13) and the practical 
tendency to edification (1 Co 14). The ‘discerning of 
spirits’ is itself an important gift (1 Co 12*®, 1 Th S**, 
1 Jn 4*). It is, indeed, remarkable how steadily the NT 
concentrates attention on the inner and less startling 
gifts of character, which the pjopular mind would ignore; 
and if it does not disparage, it certainly does not exag- 
gerate, those which at first sight seemed to ^ve more 
direct evidence of the presence of the Spirit. As a 
fact of history these tended to degenerate and finally 
to disappear. Justin and Iren®us mention them, and 
they played a large part in the Gnostic and Montanist 
movements, but after the 2nd cent, they practically 
died out as normal endowments of the believer, to be 
revived only sporadically in times of religious excite- 
ment. C. W. Emmet. 

SPITTINC}. — See Gestures. 

SPONGE (Gr. sponges, Mt 27«, Mk 15» Jn 19*9. 
used in the Crucifixion scene) — Sponges have been 
used from early times, and are common along the 
Syrian coasts of the Mediterranean. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SPOONS (Ex 25*9). — See Tabernacle, 6 (a). 

SPRINGS. — See Fountain, Israel, n. 1 (5). 

SPY.— See War. § 3. 

STACEYS. — A Christian greeted by St. Paul in Ro !•». 

STACTB {nimph, Ex 30“ [cf. Sir 24»], lit. ‘dronj 
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STAFF 

cf. Job 36»^). — Some fragrant gum collected in drops, 
either storax, or, more probably, myrrh. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

STAFF. — See Rod, Sceptre. 

STAIR. — See House, S. 

STA1«L.—See Manger. 

STANDARD. — See Banner. 

STARS, — The stars form part of the Divine creation 
in Gn 1. They are invisible in the sunlight, but begin to 
appear about sunset (Neh 4“). In poetical passages 
hyperbolical expressions are used concerning them. 
At the creation 'the morning stars sang together’ 
(Job 38’); at the battle between Barak and Sisera ‘the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera* (Jg 5*®): 
in the former passage it may be that the angels are 
described as stars (cf. Rev 1*® ‘the seven stars are the 
angels of the seven churches’). The difference of 
magnitude in the stars is recognized by St. Paul: ‘ one 
star differeth from another star in glory* (1 Co lo<^). 
The stars were looked upon as innumerable; ‘tell the 
stars, if thou be able to tell them’ (Gn 15®). The 
appearance of a bright particular star was supposed to 
portend some great event. Thus Balaam prophesied 
‘There shall come forth a star out of Jacob’ (Nu 24^’), 
and this was afterwards interpreted as applying to 
the Epiphany star (Mt 2*; see Stab op the Magi); and 
so in 2 P we read of the day-star arising in men’s 
hearts. Caution is given against the worship of the 
stars, in the legislation of Deuteronomy (4^®), and the 
punishment of death assigned for the convicted wor- 
shipper (see Host op Heaven). In Apocalyptic litera- 
ture (Rev 22^*) our Lord describes Himself as ‘the 
bright, the morning star*; whilst ‘they that turn many 
to righteousness* are to shine ‘as the stars for ever and 
ever’ (Dn 12*). The day of the Lord is to be heralded 
by signs in the stars as well as in the sun and moon 
(Lk 21*«). The appearance of shooting stars, which 
come out of the darkness and go back into it, is alluded 
to in Jude ‘wandering stars, for whom the blackness 
of darkness hath been reserved for ever.* Special 
numbers of stars are mentioned; in Rev (B® 12i), the 
seven stars and twelve stars illustrate a conventional use 
of those numbers common In apocalyptic literature. In 
the OT the seven stars of the AV of Am 5* are the 
Pleiades; and the ‘eleven stars’ which made obeisance 
to Joseph in his dream are simply a conventional number 
to correspond with that of his brethren. 

Of individual stars or constellations, the Bear (AV 
Arcturns), Orion, and the Pleiades occur; all three in 
Job 9® 38®- >*, the last two also in Am 5*. The xnas- 
xaxoth (Job 38**) are most probably the signs of the 
Zodiac (RVm; cf. 2 K 23*. margin). In 2 K 23* the Heb. 
form of the word znassaloth is different, and EV (text) 
renders it ‘the planets.’ The chambers of the south 
(Job 9») are probably the stars of the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

Of worship connected with the stars we have two 
notable instances. That of *tha queen of heaven* was 
popular in Jerusalem <Jer 7^*) immediately before the 
Captivity, and to the neglect of it the captives in 
Egypt ascribed their disasters, in an address to Jeremiah 
(44“-**) at Pathros. This worship consisted of the 
offering of incense and drink-offerings, and the making 
of cakes, with her figure, apparently, upon them. 
This Queen of Heaven seems to have been without 
doubt Venus, or Istar, whose star was considered the 
most beautiful in the heavens. This goddess is identi- 
cal with Ashtoreth or Astarte. The second instance 
of star-worship is one that presents some difficulty. 
In Amos (5**) we meet with an image of Ohiun, if 
the word be a proper name, who is called ‘the star 
of your god.' This passage Is quoted by St. Stephen 
(Ac 7**), where the expression is rendered ‘the star 
of the god Repban.’ There seems little reason to 


STAR OF THE MAGI 

doubt that Chiun is the same as the Assyrian KaiwOn, 
identical with the planet Saturn, to whom divine worship 
was paid. The form of name 'Rephan* seems to have 
arisen from a corrupt reading of the Hebrew, which is 
as old as the Septuagint. There are very few allusions 
to astrology in the OT, but in Isaiah (47“) we have 
mention of ‘the astrologers (Heb. ‘dividers of the 
heavens ') the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators* ; 
all these persons drew their utterances and professed 
knowledge of the future from the heavens. The 
magicians and soothsayers of the Book of Daniel were a 
similar class, to which belonged the Magi or wise men 
who had seen the star which heralded the birth of the 
King of the Jews (Mt 2^* *). See next article. 

H. A. Rbdpath. 

STAR OF THE IffAGl. — ^The character of the star 
which was seen by the Magi has been the source of 
many conjectures. While some consider it to have 
been an absolutely miraculous appearance, others have 
tried to connect it with some recognized form of celestial 
phenomenon. Some have held that it was a comet [the 
Greek word for the ‘star’ is applied to comets], and if 
such a comet as Donati's of 1868, which the present writer 
remembers well, had been visible at the time of the 
Nativity, it would have fulfilled the conditions of the 
narrative, and the difficulties about the star standing 
over ‘where the young child was’ (Mt 2®) would have 
been lessened. None such, however, seems to have been 
recorded. Others, noting that there were conjunctions 
of two of the brighter planets, Jupiter and Saturn (b.c. 7), 
and Jupiter and Venus (b.c. 6), have tried to connecft 
this appearance with one of these. Others, again, have 
explained the appearance as that of what is known as a 
Stella Tuyva^ i,e. a star which suddenly flashes out with 
great brightness in the firmament and then either dies 
out again altogether, or diminishes in the magnitude 
of its brightness, so as to be scarcely, if at all, visible 
to the naked eye. The difficulty connected with all 
these interpretations is due to the necessity that has been 
felt for giving a literal interpretation to the account that 
‘the star . . . went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was.* But we may take it 
that the language here is of the same character as that 
which we constantly use about the sun or moon rising 
and setting. If, then, we assume that the star, whatever 
it was, was near the horizon in front of the wise men 
when they started on their journey, its relative position 
to them, so long as they kept a direct course, would vary 
but little. The place in the heavens of any fixed star 
varies only about one degree, or four minutes, each 
succeeding day, 

A somewhat more difficult question than that about 
the appearance of the star is, Why did the wise men 
connect it with the birth of a king of the Jews? The 
traditional answer to this question is that there had been 
handed down from generation to generation among 
the wise men of Babylon a knowledge of Balaam’s 
prophecy, ‘There shall come forth a star out of Jacob* 
(Nu 24^^, and that, when this notable star appeared, 
It was considered to be the herald of the appearance of a 
great person. There certainly was a Jewish population 
in Babylonia in our Lord’s day, and if this prophecy 
was recognized as coming from a Hebrew document, 
and reference was made to the Jews, it would be most 
natural for the wise men, if they were Babylonians, to 
set their faces towards Jerusalem. There is this diffi- 
culty, however, about referring the ‘star’ of Balaam’s 
prophecy to a phenomenon in the heavens, that from 
the parallelism of the Hebrew poetry we gather that the 
‘star* is intended to refer not to a star in the sky, but to 
some great prince or ruler (cf., for this use, Dn 8*®). Still, 
the explanation of the journey may be much the same. 
There was a great ferment in the East and a wide-spread 
anticipation, even in the Roman world, of some great 
Saviour or ddiverer to arise, as the poets Virgil and 
Horace testify, just about the time when the Saviour 
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was boia. If some such brilliant star appeared, this 
would be taken as portending that the moment for the 
appearance of such an one had arrived, and search 
would be made for the Great One. So, in the Apocalypse 
(Rev 2216), our Lord is represented as claiming for 
Himself that He is not only ‘the root and the offspring 
of David,' but also ‘the bright, the morning star.’ 

H. A. Redpath. 

STATE OF THE DEAD. — See Eschatology, Paba- 

DIBE, SHECL. 

STATER.— See Money, § 7. 

STEALING.— See Crimes, § 6 ‘Theft.* 

STEEL. — See Mining and Metals. 

STEPHANAS. — A Corinthian, apparently of some 
importance, whose household were baptized by St. Paul 
personally (l Co li#), and are called ‘the first-fruits of 
Achaia* (Ifii®). Stephanas himself had joined the 
Apostle at Ephesus when he wrote, and was of great 
assistance to him there. A. J. Maclean. 

STEPHEN. — Early in the history of the Christian 
Church It was found necessary for the Apostles to devolve 
some of their duties on others. There is no reason for 
supposmg (with Prof. Ramsay) that presbyters had 
yet been appointed, though they soon followed; but 
in Ac 6 seven persons, commonly (but not in NT) called 
‘deacons,* all but one probably Hellenistic or Greek- 
speaking Jews (see art. Nicolas), were appointed to 
manage the distribution of alms to the Hellenist 
widows. Of the Seven, Stephen was the most prom- 
inent. Their duties were not eleemosynary only; 
Stephen at once undertook evangelistic work and 
won great success, persuading many, and working 
miracles. His success resulted in the first persecution 
of the Church, and false witnesses were brought who 
accused him of blasphemy, and of speaking against 
the Temple and the Law. He made a long defence 
(Ac 7*-6«), which is not easy of interpretation. He sum- 
marizes OT history from the call of Abraham to the 
building of Solomon’s Temple (cf, St. Paul’s sermon in 
Ac 13), In a manner which shows that he depended 
partly on tradition, for there are many discrepancies 
between his speech and OT. He speaks with great 
respect of the Mosaic Law (vv.®-**- ««). Some think 
that he disparages the Temple as having been built 
against God's will (v.-*®*-). But this is very improbable. 
Perhaps the defence was not completed; yet what was 
delivered gives its drift. The Jews had misunderstood 
their own Law. God had not confined His presence to 
the Tabemade and the Temple; He had appeared to 
Abraham and others before the Law was given; Isaiah 
(66* f*) had preached that God’s worship was not confined 
to one place. But the oeople had persecuted the prophets 
as they now had killed Jesus. This defence provoked 
the Jews so much that they cast Stephen out of the 
city and stoned him — undoubtedly an illegal murder, 
not sanctioned by the Roman law. Stephen, whose 
dying prayer for his murderers (v.*®) recalls that of his 
Master, thus became the first Christian martyr. His death 
led to a persecution, and to a dispersal of the disciples 
from Jerusalem. This caused the spread of the gospdi 
to many lands. But the most prominent fruit of the 
martyrdom, doubtless, was the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus, who was present (7®® 8D, and of whom, as is 
generally acknowledged, Stephen was in his preaching 
the forerunner. A. J. Macijian. 

STEWARD. — ^This term is found six times in AV of 
OT. It is applied to Eliezer in Gn 15*, where RV 
rightly tr. *he that shall be possessor of my house.* 
In Gn 431® 44i'< Joseph’s ‘steward* (AV and RV) is 
Ut. ‘he who was over his house’ (cf. 43^*, 1 K 16® in 
RV). In 1 Ch 28^ AV ‘stewards* is tr, of Heb. aSrim 
(lit. ‘princes,* RV ‘rulers’). For the ‘steward’ of 
Dn 1“' “ (BV), see Melzah. 

The NT terms are <1) epitropos, ‘steward* in Mt 20®, 


Lk 8®; also translated in Gal 4® AV ‘tutors,* RV 
‘guardians.’ (2) oikonomoa, the usual term, found both 
literally and metaphorically, as is also the cognate noun 
oikonomia ‘stewardship.’ The latter is used literally in 
Lk 16* 3 S and metaphorically in 1 Co Eph 3*. Col 1®, 

1 Ti H fin last three ‘dispensation,’ RVm ‘stewardship’]. 

W. F. Boyd. 

STOCKS. — See Crimes, 9; Prison, p. 756^. 

STOICS. — When St. Paul met representatives of the 
Stoic philosophy at Athens (Ac 17^®), that school had 
been in existence for about three centuries and a half. 
The name came from the Stoa or Porch where Zeno 
(about B.c. 340-265), the founder of the school, taught 
at Athens. 

The leading Stoic maxim is, ‘Live according to 
nature.* Nature both in the world and in man is to 
be interpreted by its highest manifestation — Reason — 
which appears in the world as the all-pervading ethereal 
essence or spirit, forming and animating the whole; 
and in man as the soul. This World-spirit occupies the 
Dlace of God in the Stoic system. Thus we find St. 
Paul quoting the words of a Stoic writer, ‘ We are also 
his offspring* (Ac 17*®). The approximation, however, 
is in language rather than in reality. The theology of 
the Stoics is pure pantheism. Their so-called God has 
no independent or personal existence. 

The supremacy of reason in man is pushed to such 
an extreme that virtuous conduct demands the entire 
suppression of the emotional side of man’s nature. This 
rigorous moral standard became, for practical reasons, 
considerably modified; but Stoic morality was always 
marked by its rigidity and coldness. 

The great quality of Stoicism, which set it above 
Epicureanism, and brought it into line with Christianity, 
was its moral earnestness. In his dissertation on ‘St. 
Paul and Seneca* Bp. Lightfoot has said, ‘Stoicism 
was the only philosophy which could even pretend to 
rival Christianity in the earlier ages of the Church.* 
Perhaps there was in St. Paul’s mind at Athens the high 
hope of bringing to the side of Christ such a noble rival 
of the gospel. Yet Stoicism and Christianity ran 
parallel rather than came into contact with one another, 
until through the weakness inherent in its theology 
and its ethics the current of Stoic philosophy was dis- 
sipated and lost. W. M. M'Donald. 

STOMACH. — ^This English word occurs in 2 Mac 7» 
with the meaning of ‘ courage,* * Stirring up her womanish 
thoughts with a manly stomach.* 

STOMACHER is the EV tr. of whose meaning 

(Is 3*< only) is very uncertain. The Eng. word 'stomacher* 
was applied to that part of a woman’s dress which covered 
the breast and the pit of the stomach. It was usually 
much ornamented, and was looked upon as an evidence 
of wealth. 

STONE. — I, In OT. — ^1, Several different words are 
rendered ‘stone,* but the one of by far the most frequent 
occurrence is *ehhm, which has the same wide range of 
application as its English equivalent. Palestine is a 
stony country, and the uses to which stone was put were 
numerous and varied. In its natural state a stone 
served for a pillow (Gn 28**) or a seat (Ex 17**), for 
covering the mouth of a well (Gn 29*®-) or dosing the 
entrance to a cave (Jos 10*®; cf. Mt 27*® etc.). Out of 
it, again, might be constructed a knife (Ex 4**, Heb. 
tsiJlr RV ‘flint’), a vessel (7*»; cf. Jn 2«), amiU (Dt 24®). 
Above all, stone was employed in architecture. Houses 
(Lv 14“ etc.), walls (Neh 4®, Hab 2**), towers (by 
implication in Gn 11®), and espedally the Temple 
(1 K 5*^*- etc.), are referred to as built of stone. We 
read of foundation-stones (1 K 6**>, of a corner-stone 
(Ps 118**), of a head-stone or fiuial (Zee 4’); and in 

2 E 16** mention is made of a pavement of stone. 
Masonry was a regular trade (2 S 5** etc.), and stone- 
hewing is frequently referred to (2 K 12*» etc.). Belong- 
ing to the esthetic and luxurious side of life are precious 
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stones and the arts of cutting and graving and setting 
them (Ex 28» “ 31» etc.); see, further, Jewels and 
Precious Stones. The profusion of stones made it 
natural to use them as missiles. Stone-throwing might 
be a mark of hatred and contempt (2 S 16«* or the 
expedient of murderous intentions against which pro- 
vision had to bt made in legislation (Ex 21i», Nu 35^’). 
In war, stones were regular weapons of offence. Usually 
they were hurled with slings (1 S 17", 1 Ch 122), but. 
later, great stones were discharged by means of ‘ engines * 
(2 Ch 26^^ 1 Mac 6^^). Stoning to death was a natural 
and convenient method of execution. At first an 
expression of popular fury (Jos 7^), it was afterwards 
regulated by law as an appointed means of capital 
punishment (Dt 17®-'^; cf. Ac 7**^ ). See, further. 
Crimes and I^nishments, § 10. The use of stones as 
memorials was common. Sometimes a single large stone, 
at other times a heap of stones, was raised (Gn 31<“*, 
Jos 2428) . Akin to this was their employment to 
mark a boundary (Jos 15* etc.). Stones would be the 
ordinary landmarks between the fields of one person and 
another, the removal of which was strictly forbidden 
(Dt etc.). In religious worship stones were 
employed in the forms of the pillar (Gn 28^®* 22 3145 
35^*) and the altar. The latter was at first a single 
great stone (1 S 6“'*)» i>ut afterwards was built of 
several stones, [which must be unhewn (Ex 202®, Dt 27^- *). 
See, further. Pillar and Altar. The use of stone for 
literary purposes (cf. the Moabite Stone) is illustrated by 
the tables of stone on which the Decalogue was written 
(Ex 24« etc.) and the inscribed stones of the altar on 
Mt. Ebal (Dt 272ff-, Jos S®"-). 

2. Stones —testicles (Lv 212®, Dt 23S Job 40^2)^ 

II. In HT. — Here litAos is the ordinary word, and is 
found in most of the connexions already referred to. 
Noteworthy is the fact that Jesus, after quoting Ps US®*, 
took the rejected and exalted stone as a symbol of Him- 
self (Mt 2P2«-, Lk 201”-). St. Peter adopts the symbol 
in his address to the Sanhedrin (Ac 4“), and enlarges it, 
with further reference to Is 8^^ 281®, in his figure of the 
* living stone,' which is at once the foundation of God's 
spiritual house and a stone of stumbling to the dis- 
obedient (1 P 2*-*), The stone (petros) of Jn 1« should 
be ‘rock,* or still better ‘Peter’ (RV); ‘stony’ (petrddSs) 
in Mt 13*, Mk 4** « should be ‘rocky.* The ‘white 
stone* of Rev 2^2 represents Gr. psgphoa, *a pebble,* 
and the ref. perhaps is to the tessara gladiatoria bestowed 
on the victorious young gladiator. J. C. Lambert. 

STONE-SQUARERS.-Only 1 K AV; RV has Geba- 
Htes as Jos 13* RV, that is, men of the Phoenician city 
of Gebal, mentioned Ezk 27*, where the ancients and 
wise men of Gebal are referred to as calkers of ships. It 
has recently been suggested that the gentilic name had 
become an appellative in the sense of ‘ stonecutter* (SBOT, 
‘Kings,* 83 f.), which is the meaning of AV. Others 
would emend to read ‘did hew them and border them,* 
i.e. provide the stones with marginal drafts or with bevels. 
Cf. Arts and Crafts, § 3. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

STONES, PBEOIOUS. — See Jewels and Precious 
Stones. 

STOOL. — ‘In older English (including AV) “stool** 
was used freely for any kind of seat’ (DB iv. 621); 
similarly the Heb. kissB’ includes both chairs and stools, 
see House, § 8. In the difficult passage Ex 1^* the 
word rendered ‘stools’ in the sense of birth-stools 
(sella parturieniis) must be pomted to read ‘stones’ 
(*dlmdyim for *obndyim, both|dual number), the reference 
being to the two stones or bricks on which a woman 
sat during her accouchement. This widely spread 
custom has been conclusively shown to have existed 
in ancient Egypt by Splegelberg (^gypt JRandglossen, 
19-'25), from the realistic representation preserved in an 
early hieroglyphic sign for birth, confirmed by literary 
references. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

STOBAZ. — ^See Spice, Stacte. 


STRANGER 

STOBK (chdMdh, Lv IP®, Dt 14i», Job 39w Ps 104»2, 
Jer 82, Zee 5*). — The stork (Arab, abu said ‘father of 
good luck ’) is a bird much loved in Palestine, where in 
Its migration northwards it arrives in the spring (Jer 8’); 
It does great good by clearing the crops of caterpillars 
and locusts: when the storks arrive plentifully, it is 
anticipated that the harvests will be unusually good. 
These birds may be seen walking through the grain 
or circling round and round in groups high m the heavens. 
No doubt this powerful flight caused its wings to be 
noted (Job 39^®, Zee 5*). No native would dream of 
harming it; its sacred character may have caused it 
to be an ‘unclean’ bird (Lv IP*, Dt 141*). Its Heb. 
name, implying ‘lovingkindness,’ was given because 
of its tender care of its young. The above remarks 
apply specially to the white stork (Ciconia alba); a 
black stork (C. nigra) has also been identified in the 
Holy Land. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

STOBM. — See Galilee [Sea of], 3; Whirlwind. 

STOBY (EV tor ‘storey’). — See House, § 5. 

STBAIT. — This Eng. word is used in AV in the literal 
sense of ‘narrow,’ and in the figurative sense of ‘strict’ 
(of which It IS simply another form). Once the verb 
‘strait' occurs, Sus 22 ‘I am straited on every side.' 

STBANGE PIBE.— See Nadab. 

STBANGEB. — This seems, on the whole, the most 
suitable English word by which to render the Heb. zflr, 
which is a participle denoting primarily one who turns 
aside, one who goes out of the way, i e. for the purpose 
of visiting or dwelling in another country. It has fre- 
quently the meaning foreigner, in contrast to * Israelite,* 
especially with the added notion of hostility (cf. 
‘estranged’), and in antithesis to ‘Israel* (e.g. Hos 
7* 82. Is 12, Ezk 721 11», J1 312, Ob“, Ps 54* etc). 
In P the word takes on a technical meaning found 
nowhere outside the Hexateuch, and exclusively post- 
exilic. It means ‘layman’ (which might with advan- 
tage be substituted for EV ‘stranger’), as opposed to a 
Levite (see Nu 1*^ 182), or to a priest proper, or Aaronite 
(see Ex 29«« 30*®, Nu ®» 18*, Lv 22io- “f. (h)). 

The ‘strange woman’ of ^ etc. has the same 
technical sense as ‘foreign woman* with which it stands 
in parallelism, viz, harlot. 

Sojourner (sometimes tr. of tOshSb, ‘settler* [see 
below]) is frequently substituted by BV for the 
AV ‘stranger,* as tr. of flrgr. The ger was originally 
a man who transferred himself from one tribe or people 
to another, seeking, and usually obtaining, some of the 
rights of natives. A whole clan or tribe might be 
g^m in Israel, as e.g. the Gibeonites (Jos 9), the 
Beerothites (2 S 4*). The Israelites are themselves 
often spoken of as ‘sojourners* in the land of Egypt 
(see Gn 15« Ex 22®! 23», Lv 192* (H), Dt lO^* 23® etc.). 
In the oldest Israelitish code (the Book of the Covenant, 
Ex 212 to 232®), the is protected against injustice 
and violence (21®® 23»). The D code (c. b.c. 620) goes 
much further, for, besides making more explicit and 
urgent the duty of defending, helping, and even loving 
the ‘sojourner* (Dt 102® 14»* 242*- i»), and also secur- 
ing to him his rights (2422 272-*), the gtr was to be 
allowed to participate in the three great annual feasts 
(Dt 1622i2-; cf. 52* and Ex 232*). He is not, however, 
compelled, though allowed, to follow his protector’s 
religion (Dt 142*, i K II2). That he occupies a status 
inferior to that of the bom Israelite is indicated by the 
fact that he is classed with the widow and orphan as 
needing special consideration (102® 14*® 292<* 29)^ and 
that the right of intermarrying is denied him (72^- 23*). 
When, however, we come to P and to other parts of the 
OT which belong to the same stage of history and 
religion, we find the ‘sojourner* almost on an equal 
footing with the native Israelite, — ^he is fast becoming, 
and is almost become, the proselyte of NT and Rab- 
binical times. His position has now religious rather 
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than political significance. He is expected to keep the 
Sabbath and to observe the Day of Atonement, as well 
as the three great feasts (Lv 16^9), is to eat un- 
leavened bread during Passover week (Ex 12‘®; Passover 
and the Feast of Unleavened Bread are now blended), 
and, if circumcised (not otherwise), to keep the full 
Passover itself. But the g'&‘ is not even yet the full 
equal of the Israelite, for he is not compelled to be cir- 
cumcised, and no one can belong to the congregation 
who has not submitted to that rite (Ex Nu 9^<), 

he has not yet received the right of intermarriage 
(Gn 34”), and is prohibited from keeping Jewish slaves 
(Lv 25«ff.). 

The closing of the ranks of Judaism, helped by the 
Exile, by the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, by the 
Samaritan schism, and consummated by the Maccabffian 
wars, led to the complete absorption of the ‘sojourner.’ 
The word prosUytos (representing the Heb. p5r), common 
in classical Greek for one who has come to a place 
(Lat. advena), acquired in Hellenistic Greek the meaning 
which meets us often in the NT (Mt 23”, Ac 2® etc.). 
See Pboseltte. 

The indiscriminate use of ‘stranger’ with the meaning 
of ‘sojourner,’ and of * alien* and 'foreigner* is very 
confusing. ‘ Foreigner* is the proper rendering of Heb. 
nokri. The Heb. tdshSb (lit. ‘dweller’) is a post-exilic 
substitute for pgr (‘sojourner*) in the original non-re- 
ligeous sense of the latter. For the sake of distinction 
it might be uniformly rendered 'settler* (EV ‘so- 
journer,’ ‘stranger,* ‘foreigner’). See, for the relations 
of Israel to foreigners proper, art. Nations. 

T. WiTTON Davies. 

STEANGLIKG. — This is suggested as a mode of death. 
Job 7”. The cognate verb describes the manner of 
Ahithophel’s self-inflicted death (2 S 17^, EV ‘hanged 
himsdf’; cf. Mt 27® of Judas). The idea conveyed 
is death by suffocation, not necessarily produced by 
suspension. Elsewhere, where hanging is mentioned 
in EV as a mode of punishment, some form of impale- 
ment is intended (see Ceibies anp Punishments, § 10). 

In the pastoral letter sent down by the Council of 
Jerusalem to the early converts from heathenism, these 
are instructed to abstain inter alia ‘from blood and from 
things strangled* (Ac cf. v.*® 21^). Both belong 
to the category of Jewish food taboo (Food, § 10) . The 
former refers to the prohibition against eating meat 
which had not been thoroughly drained of the blood, 
the second to the similar taboo affecting the flesh of 
animals not slaughtered according to the very mmute 
Rabbinical rules then in force. Thus in the Talmudic 
treatise Chullin, specially devoted to this subject, it is 
laid down (i. 2) that ‘anyone may slaughter . , . with 
any instrument except a harvest-sickle, a saw, etc., 
because these strangle,* in other words, they do not make 
the dean incision required for proper slaughter. ‘ What 
is strangled* (Ac 15*® RV) or strangled meat is thus seen 
to be a current technics^ term of the Jewish sh^khitd 
or ritual of slaughter. In modern phrase the Gentile 
converts were to eat only kdsher meat. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

STRAW, STUBBLE. — In Heb. the former is teben, 
the latter gash, and to Western ideas the one is as much 
‘straw* as the other. The distinction between the 
two is as follows: teben, the modem tibn, is the mixture 
of chopped straw and chaff, produced by the action 
of the threshing-drag and winnowed out by the fan 
(Agriculture, § 3), as distinguished from the grains of 
wheat (so Jer 23** where ‘straw’ RV, and ‘chaff’ 
AV are both inadequate). It is mentioned as the food 
of horses, asses, and camels. In reaping, as is still 
the custom, the stalks were cut knee-high or over; 
the length of stalk left standing is qash. Accordingly, 
when the Hebrews in Egypt ‘gathered stubble for 
straw* (Ex 5«), what they did was to pull up the stalks 
of wheat left standing m the fields and cut them up 
into short pieces suitable for brick-making, instead of 
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being allowed to procure the tibn ready to their hand 
from the local threshing-floors. Since the corn- 
stalks were usually burned as manure, ‘stubble’ is 
frequently found m metaphors suggested by this practica 
(Is 5** 47” etc.). In other passages containing refer- 
ence explicit or implied to ‘driven stubble’ (41®), the 
smaller fragments of chopped straw which the wind 
blew away with the chaff from the threshing-floor may 
be intended. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

STREET. — See City. 

STRENGTH OF ISRAEL.— The EV tr. of the Divine 
title ngtsacA YisrWU in 1 S IS*®. Probably a more 
accurate rendering would be ‘Glory of Israel.’ 

STRIPES. — See Crimes, etc. (‘Beating*), 9. 

STRONG DRINK. — See Wine and Strong Drink. 

STRONGHOLD. — See City, Fortification and 

SlEQECRAPT. 

STUBBLE. — See Straw. 

STUFF. — In Lk 17®! and elsewhere in AV ‘stuff* 
means ‘furniture’; cf. Udall’s tr. of Erasmus’ Para- 
phrase, i. 7, * All that ever they had about them of stuffe 
or furniture.’ 

STUMBLING-BLOCK (Gr. skandalon; AV ‘offence,* 
‘occasion to fall,’ ‘stumbling-block’; RV ‘stumbling- 
block,’ ‘thing that causes stumbling,’ ‘occasion of 
stumbling’). — Properly the spring of a trap (cf Ro 11®); 
hence something that ensnares or trips up. The verb is 
skandalizein; AV ‘offend,’ RV ‘cause to stumble.* 

David Smith, 

SUA (1 Es 6*®) »Ezr 2” Siaba, Neh 7« Sia. 

SUAH. — An Asherite (1 Ch 7®*). 

SUBAI (1 Es 5»®) »-Ezr 2« Shamlai, Neh 7« Salmai. 

SUBAS. — A family of ‘ Solomon’s servantse (1 Es 5W). 

SUBURB. — This word is used in AV in two quite dis- 
tinct senses. (1) In 2 K 23” a certain chamber, really 
within the Temple precincts, is said to have been ‘in the 
suburbs’ (Heb. jmvar, RV ‘precincts'). Practically 
the same original is retained as a proper name — Parbar, 
1 Ch 26” (RVm ‘the Precinct’), where the reference is 
probably to the same spot as in the former passage. 
Modem scholars find in this mysterious parbar or par- 
var a designation of the western colonnade (or part 
thereof) of the Temple (see Parbar). 

(2) In all other instances ‘suburbs’ occurs only in 
connexion with the so-called Levitical cities, as the 
rendering — derived from the Vulg. suburbana (fields, 
etc., close to a city) — of a Heb. word meaning ‘pasture- 
grounds.’ Each of the 4S cities, according to Nu 35®**, 
is to be provided with a square tract of land measuring 
2000 cubits — ^roughly 1000 yards — each way, which is 
to serve the Levites as a common pasture ground ‘for 
their cattle and for their substance and for all their 
beasts' (v.» RV, cf. the lists in Jos 212-«, 1 Ch 6“-n). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SUOATHITES.— See Soco, 1, 

SUCCOTH. — A place first mentioned in Gn 33”, where 
it is said to have been so called because Jacob, on his 
return from Haran to Canaan, halting at it after his 
wrestling with the angd at Penuel, built there ‘ booths* 
(Heb. succdth) for his cattle. Gideon also, after crossing 
the Jordan in his pursuit of the Midianites, passed 
Succoth, and afterwards ‘went up* to Penuel (Jg 8®* s). 
The name has not been preserved; and the site is thus 
matter of conjecture. J^om the passages quoted and 
other notices It is clear that it was E. of the Jordan; 
and it may further be inferred that, while Penuel was 
close to the Jabbok (Gn 32“- on higher ground 
than Succoth, and to the E. or S.E. (Jg 8®* ®, cf, v.”), 
Succoth was on the route between Penuel and Shechem, 
which would pass most naturally over the ford ed- 
Damiyeh (a little S. ot the point at which the Jabbok 
enters the Jordan), in the territory of Gad, in a ‘vale' 
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(Jos 13®’, Ps 60®), — presumably, therefore, in that part 
of the Jordan valley through which the Jabbok flows into 
the Jordan, and which is very fertile. Jacob came from 
Mizpah (see No. 1 in art. s.v.), which is most naturally 
to be sought somewhere on the N. or N.E. of the Jebel 
‘Ajlun; and any one journeying thence to the ford 
ed-Damiyeh would naturally descend as soon as possible 
into the GhOr (or Jordan valley), and join the track 
which passes along it from N. to S. The rest of Jacob’s 
route would be consistent and intelligible, if Mahanaim 
(his last halting-place before Penuel, Gn 32*) were 
(say) at Deir ‘Alia, 4 miles N, of the ford by which the 
track down the <3h0r crosses the Jabbok, Penuel near 
where the same track crosses the route from es-Salt 
to ed-Damiyeh (see the map), and Succoth on one of 
the lower terraces of the Jordan valley (which here 
sinks from -500 ft. to -lOOO ft.), W. of the point just 
suggested fox Penuel, S. of the Jabbok, and in the 
territory of Gad (Jos 13*’). Whether towns actually 
stood at or near the sites thus indicated can, of course, 
be determined only by excavation. 

Succoth is said in the Talmud to have been called in 
later times Tar^alah or Dar*alah; and hence it has 
often been identified with Deir *AiUl mentioned above. 
But it is very doubtful whether Deir ‘Alla has any 
connexion with this Talm. name; for Deir is a Syriac 
and Arabic word (common in names of places) meaning 
‘monastery,* which there is no reason whatever for 
seeing in the Tar or Dar (without the yod) of the Talm. 
name. Nor does the geographical position of Deir ‘Alla 
seem to agree with the narrative of either Jacob or 
Gideon. See, further. Driver in ExpT xiii. (1902), p. 
457 ff.. more briefly in Gen. p. 300 fif. S- R. Driver. 

SUOGOTH (meaning in Heb. ‘booths’) .—The name 
of the first encampment in the Exodus, which started 
from Rameses (Ex 12*’ 13*», Nu 33«- «). It is probably 
the Egyptian Thukt, the same as or near to Pitnom 
(wh. see), capital of the 8th nome, and situat ed In t he 
Wady Tumilat. I«n. Grutith. 

SUCOOTH-BEHOTH (2 K 17").— A deity whose 
image was made and set up in Samaria by the colonists 
from Babylon. ‘Benoth’ (LXX Banith) suggests 
‘Banitu’ as it appears in the name ZarparOtu — in the 
inscriptions Zer’-baniiu — ^the wife of Marduk, patron 
god of Babylon. But there is no certainty. Sayce (in 
Hastings’ DB) suggests that ‘Succoth’ may denote the 
‘processional shrines* in which the images were carried, 

‘ Benoth ’ being corrupted fTomBelitk orReWf, the classical 
BeUis, a common title and synonym of Zer^anUu, 

W. Ewing. 

SUB.— The name of a river or canal of Babylon 
named in Bar 1*. This name has not yet been found 
In the literature of Babylonia, and it seems probable 
that there is a mistake in the text, the true reading 
being Sut. A Babylonian text mentions a river or 
canal in the neighbourhood of Babylon called Nat Sum, 
and this may be the stream intended. Its position is 
unknown. T. G. Pincjhbs. 

STTBIASd Es 5*®) «Ezr 24*Hodaviah,Neh 7«Bodevah. 

StJKEUH.— The name of a tribe led by Shishak against 
Judeea (2 Oh 12»). The identification of the Sukkiim 
with the inhabitants of Suakin is very uncertain. 

SUMEB, StJHEBIAirS.— See p. 69i>. 

STJH*. — ^The first mention of the sun in the Bible is in 
Gn as ‘the greater light to rule the day.* It was 
looked upon as the greatest and most important of the 
heavenly bodies, and motion was attributed to It, as is 
still done in ordinary parlance. We read of the going 
down of the sun, and of its rising; of the increasing 
force of its heat as the day went on (Ex 16«), of its 
influence in the production of the crops of the ground 
(‘the precious things of the fruits of the sun,’ Dt 33i<). 
The sun ‘goeth forth in his might* (Jg 6”). The 
situation of a place is spoken of as ‘toward the 
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sunrising,’ i.e. to the east (c.p. Nu 344®). Things 
tliat were notorious and done openly were said to be 
‘before or in the sight of the sun.’ But while the 
sun IS strong, the power of God is greater still. This is 
expressed in Job’s assertion (9’) that God ‘ commandeth 
the sun and it riseth not .’ The power of the sun affects 
the complexion (‘I go blackened, but not by the sun,’ 
Job 30** RVm; cf. Ca 1*), and even causes death. A 
case of death by sunstroke occurs in 2 K 4®«*®», and 
this power is alluded to in Ps 121« ‘The sun shaU not 
smite thee by day.’ The light of the sun is cheering: 
‘a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun’ 
(Ec 1 1’). Contrivances for measuring the length of the 
day by the shadow cast by the sun were invented; we 
have some kind of dial, of which steps formed a part, 
indicated in 2 K 20»* Is 38*. Though there is no 
actual mention of an eclipse in the Bible, part of the 
language used in describing the terrors of the day of the 
Lord both in OT and NT is derived from such an event: 
‘the sun shall be turned into darkness’ (J1 2*®), ‘the sun 
became black as sackcloth of hair’ (Rev 6^*). On the 
other hand, the brilliance and glory of the future life 
is portrayed by comparison with the sun. ‘Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun’ (Mt 13«); 
‘The light of the sun shall be sevenfold’ (Is 30«); and 
even the sun will not be required, for, as in Ps 84^® ‘the 
Lord God is a sun,’ so in Rev 21** (cf. 22®) ‘the city hath 
no need of the sun . . . for the glory of God did lighten 
it.’ The wonders of the day of Joshua’s victory over 
the Amorites, when at his command the sun and moon 
are said to have stood still (Jos 10’*-i*), were long re- 
membered by the Israelites (Hab 3®*-, Sir 46^). 

The power and influence of the sun over the natural 
world would soon lead to its being personified and 
worshipped, inasmuch as what was done upon earth 
was done ‘under the sun.’ In one of Joseph’s dreams 
there is a personification of the sun (Gn 37»). In the 
Book of Deuteronomy (4i*) there is a caution against 
sun-worship, and the punishment of death by stoning is 
assigned to the convicted worshipper of the sun (17*), 
whilst in Job (31*®) there is an allusion to a superstitious 
salutation of the sun by the kissing of the hand. Sun- 
pillars, or obelisks used in the worship of the sun, are 
mentioned frequently m the OT, e.ff. Ex 23*®, Lv 26*®, 
2 Ch 14* Is 17*, Ezk 6®; and in Phoenicia, a solar Baal, 
Baal-Hammon, was worshipped. Sun-worship itself 
was, in the later days of the kingdom of Judah at any 
rate, one of the penmtted forms of worship in Jerusalem. 
Sun-images are mentioned in 2 Ch. (14®) as existing 
in all the cities of Judah as early as the reign of Asa. In 
Josiah’s reformation those who burnt incense to the sun 
were put down (2 K 23®), while the chariots of the sun 
were burned with fire (after being hewn down according 
to 2 Ch 34<- ’), and ‘the horses that the kings of Judah 
had given to the sun’ were taken away (2 K 23ii). 
There was a great chariot of the sun at Sippar in Baby<* 
Ionia. We gather from Ezk 8®® that this sun-worship 
actually took place in the inner court at the door of the 
Temple, between the porch and the altar; the worshippers 
turned their backs upon the Temple itself, and wor- 
shipped the sun towards the east. Certain 'places where 
this worship appears to have been most popular took 
the name Beth-shemesh (wh. see), ‘house of the sun,’ 
from the fact. 

We must not forget, in conclusion, that, in one 
Messianic passage (Mai 4*), the coming deliverer is 
spoken of as ‘the sun of righteousness.’ 

H. A. Redpath. 

SUKSTBOEE.— See preced. art, and Medicine, p. 699*. 

SUPEBSOBIPTION. — See Title, and Money, § 6. 

SITPH. — A place-name in Dt 1® ‘In the Arabah over 
against Suph'; AV reads ‘over against the Red Sea,’ 
in which case it has been assumed that the word for 
‘Sea* had fallen out in the received Hebrew text. 
Suph means ‘weeds,’ and the ‘Sea of Weeds' was the 
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Heorow name of the Red Sea. The AV is almost 
certainly correct, the expression was so understood also 
by LXX and Vulgate. It is evident that by the ‘Red 
Sea’ the Gulf of ‘Akabah is meant, as in Nu 21* and 
elsewhere. j. F. McCurdy. 

SUPHAH. — An unknown locality E. of Jordan (Nu 
2V*). 

SUPPER. — See Meals, 2; and for the ‘Last Supper* 
see Eucharist. 

SUE. — 1. A gate (2 K 11«). See Jerusalem (II. 4). 
2. A town on the seacoast of Palestine (Jth 2**). The 
site, if a dififerent place from Tyre, is unknown. 

SUSA. — See Shushan. 

SUSANNA. — See Apocrypha, § 6. 

SUSI. — A Manassite (Nu (“)). 

SWALLOW.— 1. dersr (Ps 84*. Pr 262) . The allusion 
to the nesting of this bird in the sanctuary and its swift 
(unalighting) flight flts the swallow. 2. 'OgUr (Is 38^*, 
JerS’). See Crane. 3. sfls, sis, should be tr. as in RV 
(Is 38^^ Jer 8’), ’ swallow’ instead of * crane’ (AV). See 
Crane. Some ten species of swallows and swifts or 
martins are common in the Holy Land. 

SWAN (tinshemeth, Lv ll^s, Dt 14“). — Swans have 
been found in Palestine, but are very rare. The tr. 
of AV cannot be defended. See Owl, 6. 

E. W, G. Masterman. 

SWEARING.— See Oaths. 

SWEET CANE.— See Reed. 

SWINE (chaar). — Domesticated swine were probably 
kept in the East in the earliest historic times, when 
they appear to have been regarded as sacred. In a 
cave associated with the earliest place of sacriflce at 
ancient Gezer, in use certainly before b.c. 2000, large 
quantities of pigs* bones were found. It was the 
sacrosanct character of swine that lay at the root of 
the prohibition in Lv 11^ and Dt 148; and the eating 
of swine’s flesh and offering of swine’s blood (Is 65* 
66> are clearly regarded as a sign of lapse into 
paganism. The heathen frequently, tried to compel 
the Jews to eat swine’s flesh {e.g. 2 Mac 6« 7^) and 
thus renounce their religion. The contempt felt for 
swine is shown by the proverbs quoted in Pr. 11», 
Mt 7«, and 2 P 222. In the Talmudic writings the pig 
appears as the emblem of uncleanness, and those who 
keep swine are regarded with aversion. The same 
ideas colour the parable of the Prodigal Son (Lk 16^«), 
where he is depicted as reaching the lowest depth of 
infamy in being sent to feed swine, and actually being 
reduced to covet their food; and also the narrative 
of the demoniacs, where the Gentile inhabitants of 
Gerasa lose their great herd of swine (Mt S®®, Mk 6«, 
Lk8«). 

In modem Palestine very much the same feeling 
survives. Chans^r ‘pig* is a common but very oppro- 
brious appellation. Swine’s flesh is loathed by Jews 
and Moslems; the latter, who otherwise eat the same 
food as Christians, are always very suspicious that any 
unknown food may be contaminated with it. Pigs are 
not common in Palestine; they are kept by German 
colonists and in a few places by native Christians. 
In Rameh in Galilee, for example, considerable herds 
are kept and pastured in the surrounding fields. Horses, 
unfamiliar with their smell are much perturbed on 
approaching the village, and it is said that the cattle 
will not touch the water of the stream below where the 
swine are accustomed to resort. 

E. W. 6. Masterman. 

SWORD.— See Armour. Arms, § 1 (c). 

SYCAMINE (Lk 17»).— si/kamtnosis, strictly speaking, 
the black miilbeny {Moms nigra the tut Mml of the 
Syrians), and it is probably this tree that is referred to 
in Lk I7« and in I Mac 6**. But sykaminos is also used 
3K 


in LXX in many passages as the equivalent of the 
shigmlm or sycomore (wb. see) . E. W. G. Masterman. 

S7GHAR. — * A city of Samaria,’ near to the parcel of 
ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph (Jn 4*). 
Jerome in Onomosj. distinguishes Sychar from Shechem, 
but in Bp, Paul, and Qucost. Gen. he identifies them, 
saying that the form Sychar is due to a scribal error. 
Much ingenuity has been exercised to show that the names 
are really identical, or at least apply to the same city. 
On the face of it this is unlikely. In a.d. 333 the 
Itinerary of Jerusalem places Sychai one mile E. of 
Shechem — in this agreeing with other ancient authoritie.s. 
Canon Williams first suggested identification with ‘Asto, 
a village on the skirt of Ebal, about two miles E. of 
Nablus. The main objection to this is the presence of a 
copious spring, more than sufficient to supply the 
village; while from Jn 4^8 we learn that the woman of 
Sychar was accustomed to go ‘all the way* (RV) to 
Jacob’s Well for domestic supplies. Further, there is 
nothing to indicate a pre-Arab settlement at ‘Askar. 
Mr. Macalister (PEFSt, 1907, p. 92 ff.) draw* attention 
to the mound TiUiU BaVStSL, a little nearer to NSblus, 
just N. of the hamlet Balata, which bears evidence of 
occupation from the period of the Hebrew monarchy to 
Roman times. 

Jacob’s Well, according to unanimous and unbroken 
tradition, lies about half a mile to the E. of TulQl Balati., 
on the S. edge of the plain, at the foot of Gerizim. 
Formerly of great depth (Jn 4^0, it is now much filled 
with rubbish, and is not more than 76 ft. deep. De- 
pending on the percolation of surface water, with the 
greater depth the supply would be constant; but now it 
is dry before the summer is far advanced. The sacred 
associations of the Well, and the ‘lightness* of the 
water, compared with the hardness of that from the 
spring, would form attractions in early, as in modem 
times. With no other ancient settlement near the 
Well, we may with some confidence place Sychar at 
TulUl BaMa, With the ruin of the village the name 
may have migrated to * Askar. W. Ewing. 

SYCOMORE {mqmm. I K 10*^ 1 Ch 27*8, 2 Ch 
927, Is 9^0, Am 7W; shiqmWi, Ps 78«; (Gr.) sykomorea, 
lk 19*>. — ^This is the sycomore fig (FicCte sycamorus), 
a tree often 50 feet high, with an enormous trunk. It 
bears poor figs (Am 7“), but furnishes good timber. 
It is not to-day ‘in abundance* as of old (1 K 10*^), but 
considerable numbers flourish still In the plain around 
Jaffa. This tree must not be confused with the ‘ sycamore * 
(Acer pseudo-plaianus) of our home lands, which is a 
species of maple. See also Sycamine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SYENE. — See Seveneh. 

SYMBOL. — The prevalence of figurative language in 
the Bible is due partly to the antiquity and Oriental 
origin of the book and to the fact that its subject, religion, 
deals with the most difficult problems of life and the 
deepest emotions of the soul. The English word * type,* 
as the equivalent of ‘symbol* or ‘emblem,’ is sometimes 
confusing, as it has been used both for the fulfilment of 
the prototype and as that which points forward to the 
antitype. Like the proverb and parable, the symbol 
implies a connexion between two things of which one 
is concrete and physical, the other abstract and referring 
to intellectual, moral, and spiritual matters. The former, 
of course, is the symbol. 

1. Symholsof similarity.— Here the connectiixg prin- 
ciple is one of recognized likeness between the material 
object and its counterpart. Thus *a watered garden' 
is made the emblem of a satisfied soul (Jer 31«). The 
similarity is that of supplied wants. In the same way the 
white garments of the priests and of the redeemed were 
emblematic of holiness (Ex 3927-29, Rev 198). Marriage, 
as an Oriental relationship of purchased possession, wag 
an emblem of Palestine in covenant with God, and of the 
Church as the bride of Christ. Thus also the Christian life 
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was a race (He 120 and a warfare (Eph en'i?). An 
element of similarity entered into the drt am-\ isions re- 
coided in the Bible and into the symbolism of prophetic 
warnings (Is Jer Ezk 371*”). In the Epistles 
we meet with a rich variety of emblems created by the 
desire to interpret the Person and mission of Christ, 
and the relationship of the Christian believer to Him. 
The writers, being of Jewish origin and addressing com- 
munities which usually contained a number of Jewish 
Christians, naturally turned to the biographies, national 
history, and sacred institutions of the OT. Whatever 
was drawn from such a source would not only be familiar, 
but would seem to be part of an organic whole, and to 
possess a value of Divine preparation. Examples of 
these are the Second Adam, the Firstborn, the Chief 
Shepherd, the Chiei Corner-stone. The journey to 
Canaan supplied Passover manna, rock, redemption, 
better country, rest. From the Tabernacle and Temple 
were taken high priest, altar, sacrifice, veil, peace- 
offering, lamb, atonement. 

2. Syxobols of representative selection or Synecdoche.— 
The symbol is m this case the agent or implement, or 
some conspicuous accompaniment selected from a 
group of concrete particulars, so that the part represents 
the whole. Thus the insignia of office and authority are 
crown, sword, sceptre, seal, coin, robe, rod, staff. 
Various actions and relationships are symbolically 
indicated, such as the giving of the hand (compact), 
foot on the neck (conquest), bored ear (perpetual 
servitude), washing of the hands (innocence), bared or 
outstretched arm (energy) . cnashing of teeth (disappoint- 
ment and remorse), shaking the head (contempt and dis- 
approval), averted face (angry repudiation), bread (hospi- 
tality), cross (suffering ot Christ, and suffering for Him). 

3. Memorial and mystical symbols.— These might 
belong to either ot the above forms or be artificially 
selected, but the purpose was not so much to instruct 
and emphasize as to recall and perpetuate circumstances 
and feelings, or to suggest a meaning that must remain 
concealed. Such w’ere the rainbow at the Flood, the 
stone Ebenezer, the symbolical names often given to 
children, as ^Xoaes, Ichabod, and the names in Jacob’s 
family, the Urim and Thummim, the white stone, and 
the number of the beast, etc. Of this class were the 
sculptured emblems of the early Christians in the 
catacombs of Rome, such as the palm, dove, anchor, 
ship, fish. Alpha and Omega. Water, bread and wine, 
as the material elements in Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, are the symbols of those Sacraments. The name 
‘symbol ’ is applied to the selection of generally accepted 
truths forming the Christian creed, or canon of belief. 
Certain characters In the Bible, such as Jonah, Mary 
Magdalene, Herod, Judas, have come to be identified 
with special types of character and conduct, and are said 
to be symbolical of those classes. 

4. Dangers of symbolism. — (1) The act of transmitting 

spiritual and eternal truth through material and perish- 
able media always involves Kmifofion and Zoss, (2) The 
injudicious carrying out of symbolism into inferences 
not originally intended, leads into the opposite error of 
irrelevant addition. (3) The bctut^Ious avoidaruie of 
symbolism may itself become a symbol. (4) The 
external form which illuminates, emphasizes, and recalls 
is no guarantee of inward reality. The ceremony of 
purification is not purity. Sheep’s clothing may not be 
a robe of innocence or rent garments indicate distress 
of soul. The cry ‘Lord. lordl’ is not always raised 
by true discipleship. Hence Christ’s message to the 
Samaritan woman concerning true worship, and His 
frequent protests against the ceremonial insincerities 
of the Pharisees. The condemnation of image-worship 
turned upon the total inadequacy of symbol to represent 
God. It might indicate man's thought of God, but it 
left untouched the constituent element of true religion, 
God’s thought of man. ‘Eyes have they, but they see 
mt: G. M. Macxib. 


SYMEOR (c‘f Simeon, ad init.). — 1. An ancestor of 
Jfsiis (Lk 3*®). 2. A prophet and teacher at Antioch 
(\c 130. 3. Ac “Simon Peter (see Peter). 

SYMMACHUS’ VERSION.-See Gr. Versions of OT, 
18. 

SYNAGOGUE.— 1. Meaning and history.— Like its 
original synagbgl (lit. a gathering, assembly — for its 
use in LXX see Congregation), ‘synagogue’ is used 
in NT in a double signification: (1) in the sense of a 
community organized for religious purposes, as Ac 
e® 92 (cf. Rev 2® 3® ‘the synagogue of Satan’); and 
(2) to denote the building in which the community met 
for worship — so some 50 times in the Gospels and Acts 
from Mt 423 onwards. The strict Heb. equivalent in 
the latter sense is ‘the house of assembly.’ Of other 
names for the synagogue as a place of worship may be 
mentioned the older term proseuch^ (Ac 16^3 RV ‘place 
of worship Jos. Life, § 54, of the synagogue of Tiberias) 

The origin of the synagogue as a characteristic in- 
stitution of Judaism is hidden in obscurity. Most 
probably it took its rise in the circumstances of the 
Hebrew exiles in Babylonia. Hitherto worship had 
practically meant sacrifice, but sacrifice was now im- 
possible in a land unclean (cf. Hos 3* 9®' ). There was 
still left to the exiles, however, the living word of the 
prophet, and the writings of God’s interpreters from a 
former age. In those gatherings in the house of Ezekiel 
of which we read (Ezk 8^ 20^*®) we may perhaps detect the 
germs of the future synagogue. We are on more solid 
ground when we reach the religious reform of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (b.c. 444-443). With the introduction of 
the ‘Law of Moses’ as the norm of faith and life, 
the need for systematic instruction in its complex 
requirements was evident to the leaders of the reform, 
as is clear from Neh The closmg century of the 
Persian rule, b.c. 430-330, may therefore be regarded 
as the period of the rise and development of the syna- 
gogue. From this period, more precisely from the 
reign of Artaxerxes in. Ochus (358-337), may be dated 
the only mention of the synagogue in OT, viz. Ps 74® 
‘they have burned up all the synagogues of God in the 
land.’ The papyrus finds of recent years have contained 
not a few references to the synagogues of the Jewish 
communities in Egypt, from the time of the third 
Ptolemy, Euergetes, b.c. 247-221, onwards (details 
in SchOrer, GJV* ii. 499 f.). 

By the first century of our era the synagogue was 
regarded as an institution of almost immemorial an- 
tiquity. In referring it back to Moses himself, Josephus 
(c. Apion. ii. 17) is only echoing the contemporary belief, 
which is also reflected in the words of the Apostle 
James, ‘for Moses from generations of old hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the syna- 
gogues every sabbath’ (Ac 15^ RV). For the wide 
extent and historical importance of the synagogues of 
‘the Dispersion,* see below, § 6. 

2. The ^agogue building and its furniture .-Remains, 
more or less extensive, of Jewish synagogues still sur- 
vive from the second and third, more doubtfully from 
the first, centuries of our era, chiefly in Galilee. The 
examination of these remains, first undertaken by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (see Survey of West Pal. 
i. 224 ff, with plans), has recently been carried out more 
fully by the German Orient Society, and the results 
published in the Society’s Mittheilungen (Nos. 23, 27, 29 
[1904, 1905]), In plan and details of ornamentation 
these Galilaean synagogues display a general similarity. 
The buildings are rectangular in shape, and divided 
into three or five aisles by two or three rows of pillars. 
The entrance is almost always in the south front, and 
often consists of a large main, and two smaller side, 
entrances. The most elaborate was the synagogue of 
Capernaum, where, as elsewhere, traces were found of 
galleries running round three sides of the central aisles 
These were probably assigned to the women (for a 
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Similar arrangement in Herod's Temple, see Temple 
§ 11 (b)), although the question of the separation of the 
seses m NT times is one on which the best authorities 
disagree. 

As regards the furniture of the synagogue, the most 
important item was the chest or cupboard (tSba. the 
‘ark’), in which the sacred rolls of the Law and the 
Prophets were kept. The synagogues of NT times were 
also doubtless provided with a raised platform (bdmS). on 
which stood the reading-desk from which the Scriptures 
were read. The larger portion of the area was occupied 
by benches for the congregation, the worshippers facing 
southwards in Galilee at least, towards the holy city. 
A few special seats in front of the bSmS, and facing the 
congregation, were occupied by the heads of the com- 
munity. These are the ‘chief seats in the synagogues ‘ 
coveted by the Pharisees (Mt 23< and ||). In front of 
the ‘ark’ a lamp burned day and night. 

3. The officials of the Synagogue. — The general 
management of the synagogue of a Jewish town, where 
it served also as a court of justice and — in the smaller 
towns and villages at least — as a school, was in the 
hands of the elders of the community. It had no 
special priest or ‘minister,* as will appear presently. 
It was usual however, to appoint an official called 
‘the ruler of the synagogue* (Mk 522 . Lk 8*^ and oft.), 
to whom the authorities of the community committed 
the care of the building as well as the more important 
duty of seemg that everything connected with the 
public services was done ‘decently and in order.’ Hence 
the indignation of the ruler of Lk at the supposed 
breach of the decorum of worship related in the pre- 
ceding verses (vv. “-w). It lay with the ruler also 
to select the readers for the day, and to determine 
the order in which they were to be called up to the 
reading-desk. Occasionally, it would seem, a synagogue 
might have two or more rulers, as at Antioch of Pisidia 
(Ac 13«). 

The only other permanent official was the chazzSn, 
‘the * attendant’ of Lk 420 RV ( AV * minister’ in the same, 
but now obsolete, sense; cf, Ac 13®). The duties of the 
synagogue ‘officer’ (as we say m Scotland) were some- 
what varied. He was responsible for the cleaning and 
lighting of the building; and during service it was his 
special duty to convey the sacred rolls from the ark to 
the readers at the desk, and to restore them when the 
reading was over, as recorded in Lk 412 * 20 , To him fell 
also the duty of scourging criminals condemned by the 
court (Mt 10^5^ 23®< etc.), but not, as is usually repre- 
sented, the teaching of the school children (art.* Educa- 
tion* in DB i. 650»). 

4. The synagogue service in NT times. — For this part 
of our subject we are dependent mainly on the fuller 
information preserved in the Mishna, which reflects 
the later usage of the 2nd century. According to 
Megillah, iv. 3, the service consisted of four parts, and 
with this the scattered hints in the Gospels and Acts 
agnfee. These parts are; (a) the recitation of the Shemo>\ 
(&) the lifting up of hands, i.e. the prayers, (c) the lessons 
from the Law and the Prophets, and (<i) the priestly 
benediction. Two elements of the full service, however, 
are here omitted as not strictly belonging to the e^entials 
of worship, viz. the translation of the lessons into the 
vemacidar, and the sermon. 

(а) The redtaiion of ifie Shema* .—The aftema* is the 

standing designation of three short sections of the 
Pentateuch, Dt d*-* (which opens with the word Shema*^ 
‘Hear,’ whence the name) Nu Their 

recitation by the congregation was preceded and 
followed by one or two short benedictions, such as that 
beginning, ‘ Blessed be thou, Adonai, our God, King of 
the universe, who didst form the light and create dark- 
ness.* 

(б) The Kftinff up of hands . — In contrast to the first 
item of the service, m which all took part, the prayers 
were said by a single individual chosen for the purpose. 


named ‘the deputy of the congregation,* the worshipperi. 
however, repeating the Amen at the close of each collect. 
This mode of prayer in the public services was taken 
over by the early Church, as is attested by 1 Co 
(where the word rendered ‘the giving of thanks’ is the 
Gr. equivalent of that rendered ‘benediction’ below). 
By the middle of the 2nd cent. a.d. a formal liturgy 
had been developed — the famous ‘ eighteen benedictions,’ 
which may be read in any Jewish prayer-book. It 11 
impossible, however, to say with certainty how many 
of these were in use in our Lord’s day. Dalman is of 
opinion that at least twelve of the eighteen collects are 
older than a.d. 70. These he arranges in three groups, 
consistmg of three opening benedictions, six petitions, 
and three closing benedictions (see his art. ‘Gottes- 
dienst [synagogaler]’ in Hauck’s PRE^ vii.). 

(c) The OT lessons , — The liturgy was followed by a 
lesson from the Law. The five books were divided 
into 154 (or more) Sabbath pericopes or sections, so 
that the whole Pentateuch was read through in three 
years (or 3i years, half of a Sabbatic period). The 
custom of calling up seven readers in succession — 
a priest, a Levite, and five others — may be as old as 
the 1st century. After the Law came, at the Sabbath 
morning service only a lesson from the Prophets, read 
by one person and left to his choice. It was the haph- 
tarU, as the prophetic lesson was termed, that our Lord 
read in the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4^®*). ‘The 
Hagiographa. except Esther, were not at this period 
read at Divine service. Even the Psalms had no place 
in the usual service’ (Dalman). 

In order that the common people might follow the 
lessons with intelligence, these were translated into 
Aramaic, the vernacular of Palestine, by an interpreter 
imethurgemHn — our ‘dragoman’ is from the same root). 
The unique position of the Law in the estimation of 
the time is shown by tbe fact that the Pentateuch 
lessons had to be translated a verse at a time, while 
the Prophets might be rendered three verses at a time. 
Reader and interpreter stood while at the reading- 
desk. 

At this point in the service at the principal diets of 
worship, the sermon was introduced. The preacher 
sat while giving his exposition, which is so often 
described in NT as ‘teaching’ (Mt 4» Mk 6* etc.). 
In the synagogue there was full liberty of prophesy- 
ing.’ Any member of the community was free to 
exercise his gift. When a likely stranger was present, 
he was invited by the ruler of the synagogue to address 
the congregation (Ac 13*®). id) The service was closed 
by a priest pronouncing the priestly benediction^ Nu 
624 -sb; if no priest was present, it is said that a layman 
gave the blessing in the form of a prayer. 

On some occasions, at least, it was usual to ask the 
alms of the congregation (Mt &) on behalf of the poor. 
The full service, as sketched above, was confined to 
the principal service of the week, which was held on 
the forenoon of the Sabbath. At the other services, 
such as those held daily in the larger towns, where 
ten ‘men of leisure’ were available to form the mini- 
mum legal congregation, and the Monday and Thursday 
services, some of the items were omitted. 

5. The influence of the Synagogue.— This article 
would be incomplete without a reference, however 
brief, to the influence of the synagogue and its wor- 
ship not only upon the Jews themselves, but upon the 
world of heathenism. As to the latter, the synagogue 
played a conspicuous part in the preparatio evangelica. 
From the outworn creeds of paganism many earnest 
souls turned to the synagogue and its teaching for the 
satisfaction of their highest needs. The synagogues of 
‘the Dispersion’ (Jn 7*®, Ja 1', 1 P 1*. all RV) became 
in consequence the seed-plots of Christianity, as every 
student of the Book of Acts is aware. 

The work which the synago^e did for Judaism 
itself is best seen in the ease with which the breach 
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with the past involved in the destruction of the Temple 
in A.D. 70, and the cessation of sacrificial worship, was 
healed. The highest religious life of Judaism had 
already transferred its channels from the grosser and 
more material forms of the Temple to the spiritual 
worship of the synagogue. 

Nor must a reference be wanting to the fact that the 
synagogue, and not the Temple, supplied the mould 
and model for the worship of the Christian Church. 

6 . The Great Syxxagogue.—In late Jewish tradition Ezra 
is alleged to have been the founder and first president of 
a college of learned scribes, which is supposed to have 
existed in Jerusalem until the early part of the Gr, period 
(c. B.c. 300). To ‘the men of the Great Synagogue,’ or 
rather ‘of the Great Assembly,’ were ascribed the 
composition of some of the later OT books, the close of 
the Canon, and a general care for the development of 
religion under the Law. Recent writers, however, have 
in the main accepted the results of Kuenen’s careful 
investigation in his Gesamm, Abhandlungen (Germ. tr. 
125-160), and now regard the Great Synagogue as 
unhistorical, the tradition of its existence having arisen 
from a distorted view of the nature and purpose of the 
great popular assembly, of which we read in Neh 8-10. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SYKOPTIOS, STOOPTISTS.— See Gospels, 2. 

SYKTYOHE. — A Christian, perhaps a deaconess, at 
Philippi (Ph 4*); see art. Euodia. A. J. Maclean. 

SYKZYGTJS (lit. ‘yoke-fellow’). — ^This is taken by 
some as a proper name in Ph 4* (‘Synzygus truly so 
called ’), but it is nowhere else found as such. It is more 
probably a way of describing the chief minister of the 
church at Philippi. Lightfoot {Com., in loc.) suggests 
Epaphroditus; Ramsay {St. Paul, p. 358), Luke; others, 
Barnabas or Silas or Timothy. An old tradition of the 
2nd cent. (Lightfoot, ib.) makes the ‘yoke-fellow* to be 
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the Apostle’s wife; Renan supposes that Lydia is meant, 
and that she had become his wife; but see 1 Co 7». 

A. J. Maclean. 

SYRACUSE*, on the east coast of Sicily, was the principal 
city in the island. It was originally a Greek colony of 
ancient date, which was powerful enough to defeat the 
famous Athenian Sicilian expedition (b.c. 415-412). 
Its kings were often men of distinction, even in literature, 
of which they were noted patrons. The city had a 
varied career, being sometimes a kingdom, sometimes 
a democracy. In b.c. 241 the Romans took the western 
half of Sicily from the Carthaginians, but remained in 
alliance with the kings of Syracuse. The last king of 
Syracuse coquetted with the Carthaginians; the city 
was besieged and captured by Marcellus m 212, and the 
whole island was henceforth under a praetor, who had 
two quaestors, one situated at Lilybseum in the W., the 
other at Syracuse. The city continued prosperous down 
till about the end of the 2nd cent. b.c. After that date 
it declined in importance, though it remained the capital 
of the eastern half of the island. In NT times a large 
number of the inhabitants were Roman citizens. 

St. Paul’s ship lay at anchor in the harbour for three 
days, when he was on his way from Malta to Rome 
(Ac 28^2) . He did not preach there, Chnstian memorials 
at Syracuse are not specially early. A. Souter. 

SYRIA, SYRIANS. — ^See Abanc, ABAMiSANS. 

SYRIAC VERSIONS.— See Text (OT. 16 (6), and 
NT, 11 ff.). 

SYROPHOBNICIAN. — This is the designation of a 
‘Greek’ (or Gentile) woman whose demoniac daughter 
Jesus healed when near Tyre (Mk 7^). She was perhaps 
Greek-speaking (Swete), but was descended from the 
old Phoenicians of Syria (I1 Mt 15** has ‘Canaanitish’). 

A. J. Maclean- 

SYRTIS. — See Qxticesands. 
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TAANAOH (Jos 12a. 1 K 4» 1 Ch 7*»).— One of the 
royal Ganaanite cities, mentioned in OT always along 
with Hegiddo. Though in the territory of Issachar, it 
belonged to Manasseh; the native Canaanites were, how- 
ever, not driven out (Jos 17“'W, Jg 1*^). It was allotted 
to the Levites of the children of Kohath (Jos 21*®). It 
was one of the four fortress cities on the ‘border of 
Manasseh ’ (1 Ch 7**). The fight of Deborah and Barak 
with the Canaanites is desenbed (Jg 5^*) as ‘in Taanach 
by the waters of Megiddo.’ The site is to-day Tell 
Ta'annaA.four miles S.E. from Tell eUMvie8eUim{Ms^6dQ), 
The hill has been excavated by Prof. Sellin of Vienna. 
Many remains of Ganaanite and Jewish civilization have 
been found, and also a considerable number of day 
tablets with cuneiform inscriptions similar to those 
discovered at Tell el-Amama in Egypt. See Sellin in 
Mem, Vienna Acad., 1. (1904), Hi. (1905). 

E. W. G. Mastebuan. 

XAANATR-SHILOH, — A town on the N.E. boundary 
of Ephraim (Jos 16»). It is possibly the mod. Ta*na, 
about 7 miles from NdJblue (Neapolis), and 2 miles N. of 
YdnUn (Janoah). 

TABAOTH (1 Es 5W ; and TABBAOTH (Ezr 2*^ - 
Neh 7*). — A family of Nethinim who returned with 
Zerubbabel. 

TABBATH.— An unknown locality mentioned in Jg 7**, 

TABEEL.— 1 . The father of the rival to Ahaz put 
forward by Rezin (wh. see) and Pekah (Is 7“). 2. A 
Persian official (Ezr 4U; called in 1 Es Tabdllius. 


TABELLIUS.— See Tabeel, 2. 

TABER. — Only in Nah 2^ ‘her handmaids mourn as 
with the voice of doves, tabering (Amer. RV ‘beating’) 
upon their breasts.’ Beating the breast was a familiar 
Oriental custom in mourning (cf. Is 32^*). The word 
here used means lit. ‘drumming’ (cf. Ps 68*«, its only 
other occurrence). The English word ‘taber* means a 
small drum, usually accompanying a pipe, both instru- 
ments being played by the same performer. Other 
forms are ‘tabor,* ‘tabour,’ and ‘tambour’; and dim. 
forms are * tablet* and ‘tambourine.’ 

TABEBAH.— An unidentified ‘station’ of the 
Israelites (Nu 11», Dt 9**). 

TABERNACLE. — ^1. By ‘the tabernacle’ without 
further qualification, as by the more expressive designa- 
tion * tabernacle of the congregation’ (RY more cor- 
rectly * tent of meeting,* see below), is usually under- 
stood the daborate portable sanctuary which Moses 
erected at 'Sinai, in accordance with Divine instructions, 
as the place of worship for the Hebrew tribes during 
and after the wilderness wanderings. But modem 
criticism has revealed the fact that this artistic and 
costly structure is confined to the Priestly sources of 
the Pentateuch, and Is to be carefuUy distinguished 
from a much simpler tent bearing the same name and 
likewise associate with Moses. The relative histo- 
ricity of the two ‘tents of meeting' wifi be more fully 
examined at the dose of this artide (§ 9). 

2, The sections of the Priests’ Code (^ devoted to 
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the details of the fabric and furniture of the Taber- 
nacle, and to the arrangements for its transport from 
station to station in the wilderness, fall into two groups, 
viz. (a) Ex 25-27. 30. 31, which are couched in the 
form of instructions from J" to Moses as to the erection 
of the Tabernacle and the making of its furniture 
according to the ‘pattern’ or model shown to the 
latter on the holy mount (25®- (b) Ex 35-40, which 

tell inter alia of the carrying out of these instructions. 
Some additional details, particularly as to the arrange- 
ments on the march, are given in Nu 3“ff- 4^* and 

yiflf . 

In these and other OT passages the wilderness sanctu- 
ary is denoted by at least a dozen different designations 
(see the list in Hastings’ DB iv. 655). The most fre- 
quently employed is that also borne, as we have seen, 
by the sacred tent of the Elohistic source (E), ‘the 
tent of meeting’ (so RV throughout). That this is 
the more correct rendering of the original *dhel 
as compared with AV’s * tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion,* IS now universally acknowledged. The sense in 
which the Priestly writers, at least, understood the 
second term is evident from such passages as Ex 25^2, 
where, with reference to the mercy-seat (see 7 (5)), y 
is represented as saying: ‘there I wiU meet with thee 
and commune with thee’ (cf. Nu 788). xhis, however, 
does not exclude a possible early connexion of the 
name with that of the Babylonian ‘mount of meeting* 
(Is 1418, EV ‘congregation’), the m0*dd or assembly 
of the gods. 

3. In order to do justice to the Priestly writers in 
their attempts to give literary shape to their ideas of 
Divine worship, it must be remembered that they 
were following in the footsteps of Ezekiel (chs. 40-48), 
whose conception of a sanctuary is that of a dwelling- 
place of the Deity (see Ezk 372’). Now the attribute 
of Israel’s God, which for these theologians of the Exile 
overshadowed all others, was His ineffable and almost 
unapproachable holiness, and the problem for Ezekiel 
and his priestly successors was how man in his creaturely 
weakness and sinfidness could with safety approach 
a iierfectly holy God. The solution is found in the 
restored Temple in the one case (Ezk 40 flf.), and in 
the Tabemade in the other, together with the elaoorate 
sacrificial and propitiatory system of which each is 
the centre. In the Tabernacle, in particular, we have 
an ideal of a Divine sanctuary, every detail of which is 
intended to symbolize the unity, majesty, and above 
all the holiness of J'*, and to provide an earthly habita- 
tion in which a holy God may again dwell in the midst 
of a holy people. ‘Let them make me a sanctuary, 
that 1 may dwell among them^ (Ex 258). 

4. Taking this general idea of the Tabemade with us, 
and leaving a fuller discussion of its religious significance 
and symbolism to a later section (§ 8 ), let us proceed to 
study the arrangement and component parts of P’s ideal 
sanctuary. Since the tents of the Hebrew tribes, those 
of the priests and Levites, and the three divisions of the 
sanctuary — court, holy place, and the holy of holies — 
represent ascending degrees of holiness in the scheme 
of the Priestly writer, the appropriate order of study will 
be from without inwards, from the perimeter of the 
sanctuary to its centre. 

(a) We begin, therefore, with ‘the court of the dwell- 
ing* (Ex 27®). This is described as a rectangular 
endosure in the centre of the camp, measuring 100 cubits 
from east to west and half that amount from south to 
north. If the shorter cubit of, say, 18 inches (for con- 
venience of reckoning) be taken as the unit of measure- 
ment, this represents an area of approximately 50 yards 
by 25, a ratio of 2:1. The entrance, which is on the 
eastern side, is dosed by a scroen (27«,RV) of em- 
broidered work in colours. The rest of the area is 
screened off by plain white curtains (EV * hangings ’) of 
‘ fine twined linen * 5 cubits in height, suspended, like the 
screen, at equal intervals of 5 cubits from piUars standing 


in sockets (EV) or bases of bronze Since the perimeter 
of the court measured 300 cubits, 60 pillars m all were 
required for the curtains and the screen, and are reckoned 
in the text in groups of tens and twenties, 20 for each 
long side, and 10 for each short side. The pillars are 
evidently intended to be kept upright by means of 
cords or stays fastened to pins or pegs of bronze stuck 
in the ground. 

(6) In the centre of the court is placed the altar of 
burnt-offering (27 1-8), called also ‘ the brazen altar * and 
‘the altar’ par excellence. When one considers the 
purpose it was intended to serve, one is surprised to 
find this altar of burnt-offering consisting of a hollow 
chest of acacia wood (so RV throughout, for AV ‘shittim ’) 
— ^the only wood employed in the construction of the 
Tabernacle — 5 cubits in length and breadth, and 3 in 
height, overlaid with what must, for reasons of transport, 
have been a comparatively thin sheathing of bronze. 
From the four corners spring the four horns of the altar, 
‘of one piece’ with it, while half-way up the side there 
was fitted a projecting ledge, from which depended a 
network or grating (AV * grate *) of bronze (27® S8* RV). 
The meshes of the latter must have been sufficiently wide 
to permit of the sacrificial blood being dashed against the 
sides and base of the altar (cf. the sketch in Hastings* 
DB iv. 658). Like most of the other articles of the 
Tabernacle furniture, the altar was provided with rings 
and poles for convenience of transport. 

(c) In proximity to the altar must be placed the 
bronze layer (SO^’-^i), containing water for the ablutions 
of the priests. According to 38®, it was made from the 
‘mirrors of the women which served at the door of the 
tent of meeting* (RV) — a curious anachronism. 

6. (a) It has already been emphasized that the 
dominant conception of the Tabernacle m these chapters 
is that of a portable sanctuary, which is to serve as 
the earthly dwelling-place of the heavenly King. In 
harmony therewith we find the essential part of the fabric 
of the Tabernacle, to which every other structural detail is 
subsidiary, described at the outset by the characteristic 
designation ‘dwelling.* ‘Thou shalt make the dwelling 
(EV ‘tabemade’) of ten curtains* (260. It is a funda- 
mental mistake to regard the wooden part of the Taber- 
nacle as of the essence of the structure, and to begin the 
study of the whole therefrom, as is still being done. 

The ten curtains of the dwelling {mishklln), each 
28 cubits by 4, are to be of the finest linen, adorned 
with inwoven tapestry figures of cherubim in violet, 
purple, and scarlet (see CoLOtms). ‘the work of the 
cunning workman* (26“f- RV). They are to be sewed 
together to form two sets of five, which again are to be 
‘ coupled together * by means of claspsKRV; AV ' taches *) 
and loops, so as to form one large surface 40 (10x4) 
cubits by 28 (7x4), ‘for the dwelling shall be one’ 
(26®). Together the curtains are designed to form the 
earthly, and, with the aid of the attendant cherubim, 
to symbolize the heavenly, dwelling-place of the God of 
Israel. 

(5) The next section of the Divine directions (26’-*0 
provides for the thorough protection of these delicate 
artistic curtains by means of three separate coverings. 
The first consists of eleven curtains of goats* hair ‘for 
a tent over the dwelling,* and therefore of somewhat 
larger dimensions than the curtains of the latter, namely 
30 cubits by 4, covering, when joined together, a surface 
of 44 cubits by 30. The two remaimng coverings are 
to be made respectively of rams* skins dyed red and of 
the skins of a Red Sea mammal, which is probably the 
dugong (v.2<, RV ‘sealskins,’ Heb. tachash). 

(c) At this point one would have expected to hear of 
the provision of a number of poles and stays by means 
of which the dwdling might be pitched like an ordinary 
tent. But the author of Ex 26^-^* does not apply the 
term ‘tent * to the curtains of the dwelling, but, as we 
have seen, to those of the goats’ hair covering, and 
instead of poles and stays, we find a different and alto- 
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gether unexpected arrangement m Unfortu- 

nately the crucial passage* vv.“-i’, contains several 
obscure technical terms, with regard to which in the 
present writer’s opinion, the true exegetical tradition 
has been lost. The explanation usually given, which 
finds in the word rendered ‘ boards ’ huge wooden beams 
of impossible dimensions, has been shown in a former 
study to be exegetically and intrinsically inadmissible; 
see art. ‘Tabernacle’ m Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. p. 563^ ff. 
To § 7 (6) of that article, with which Haupt’s note on 
1 K 72* in SBQT should now be compared, the student 
is referred for the grounds on which the following transla- 
tion of the leading passage is based. ‘ And thou shalt 
make the frames for the dwelling of acacia wood, two 
uprights for each frame joined together by cross rails.’ 
The result is, briefly, the substitution of 48 light open 
frames (see diagrams, op. ci7.), each 10 cubits in height 
by li in width, for the traditional wooden beams of 
these dimensions, each, according to the usual theory, 

1 cubit thick, equivalent to a weight of from 15 to 20 
hundredweights! 

The open frames — after being overlaid with gold 
according to our present but scarcely original text (v.*®) — 
are to be ‘ reared up,’ side by side, along the south, west, 
and north sides of a rectangular enclosure measuring 
30 cubits by 10 (3:1), the east side or front being left 
open. Twenty frames go to form each long side of the 
enclosure (lix20“30 cubits); the western end requires 
only six frames (lix6=9 cubs.); the remaining cubit 
of the total width is made up by the thickness of the 
frames and bars of the two long sides. The two re- 
maining frames are placed at the two western corners, 
where, so far as can be gathered from the obscure text of 
v.“, the framework is doubled for greater security. The 
lower ends of the two uprights of each frame are inserted 
into solid silver bases, which thus form a continuous 
foundation and give steadiness to the structure. This 
end is further attained by an arrangement of bars which 
together form three parallel sets running along all three 
sides, binding the whole framework together and giving 
It the necessary rigidity. 

Over this rigid framework, and across the intervening 
space, are laid the tapestry curtains to form the dwelling, 
the symbolic figures of the cherubim now fully displayed 
on the sides as well as on the roof. Above these come 
the first of the protective coverings above described, the 
goats’ hair curtains of the *tent,' as distinguished from 
the ‘dwelling.’ In virtue of their greater size, they 
overlap the curtains of the latter, their breadth of 
30 cubits exactly sufficing for the height and width of 
the dwelling (10 +10+10 cubits). As they thus reached 
to the base of the two long sides of the Tabernacle, they 
were probably fastened by pegs to the ground. At the 
eastern end the outermost curtain was probably folded 
in two so as to hang down for the space of two cubits 
over the entrance (26®). In what manner the two 
remaining coverings are to be laid is not specified. 

tThis solution of the diflS,culties connected with the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle, first offered in DB iv., has been 
adopted since the above was written, by the two latest com- 
mentators on Exodus, M‘Neile and Bennett; see esp. the 
former’s Book of Bxodtta [1968], bcxiu-xcii.] 

(d) The fabric of the Tabernacle, as described up to 
this point in Ex 26^*“. has been found to consist of three 
parts, carefully distinguished from each other. These 
are (1) the artistic linen curtains of the dwelling, the 
really essential part; (2) their supporting framework, 
the two together enclosing, except at the still open 
eastern front, a space 30 cubits long and 10 cubits wide 
from curtain to curtain, and 10 cubits in height; and 
(3) the protecting tent (so called) of goats’ hair, with the 
two subsidiary coverings. 

The next step is to provide for the division of the 
dwelling into two parts, in the proportion of 2 to 1, { 
by means of a beautiful portifere, termed the veil (vv.»iff •) , j 
of the same material and artistic workmanship as the j 


curtains of the dwelling. The veil is to be suspended 
from four gilded pillars, 20 cubits from the entrance and 
10 from the western end of the structure. The larger of 
the two divisions of the dwelling is named the holy place, 
the smaller the holy of holies or most holy place. From 
the measurements given above, it will be seen that the 
most holy place — the true presence-chamber of the 
Most High, to which the holy place forms the ante- 
chamber — has the form of a perfect cube, 10 cubits 
(about 15 ft.) in length, breadth, and height, enclosed 
on all four sides and on the roof by the curtains and their 
cherubim. 

(e) No provision has yet been made for closing the 
entrance to the Tabernacle. This is now done (v ) 
by means of a hanging, embroidered in colours — a less 
artistic fabric than the tapestry of the * cunning work- 
man ’ — measuring 10 cubits by 10, and suspended from 
five pillars with bases of bronze. Its special designation, 
‘a screen for the door of the Tent ’ (v.“ RV), its inferior 
workmanship, and its bronze bases, all show that 
strangely enough it is not to be reckoned as a part of the 
dwelling, of which the woven fabric is tapestry, and the 
only metals silver and gold. 

6. Coming now to the furniture of the dwelling, and 
proceeding as before from without inwards, we find the 
holy place provided with three articles of furniture: 
(a) the table of shewbread, or, more precisely, presence- 
bread (26“-2® 37^®-“); (&) the so-called golden candle- 
stick, in reality a seven-branched lampstand (253i'<® 
3717-24) (c) the altar of incense (30^-'^ 37*®-®*). Many 
of the details of the construction and ornamentation of 
these are obscure, and reference is here made, once for 
all. to the fuller discussion of these difficulties m the 
article already cited (DB iv. 662 ff.). 

(a) The table of shewbread, or presence-table (Nu 4^), 
is a low table or wooden stand overlaid with pure gold, 
If cubits in height. Its top measures 2 cubits by 1. 
The legs are connected by a narrow bmding-rail, one 
hand-breadth wide, the ‘border’ of Ex 25“, to which are 
attached four golden rings to receive the staves by which 
the table is to be carried on the march. For the service 
of the table are provided ‘the dishes, the spoons, the 
flagons, and the bowls thereof to pour withal’ (25®® RV), 
all of pure gold. Of these the golden * dishes* are the 
salvers on which the loaves of the presence-bread (see 
Shewbread) were displayed; the ‘spoons’ are rather 
cups for frankincense (Lv 24^); the flagons’ (AV 
‘covers’) are the larger, and the ‘bowls’ the smaller, 
vessels for the wine connected with this part of the 
ritual. 

(&) The golden candlestick or lampstand is to be 
constructed of ‘beaten work’ (repoussi) of pure gold. 
Three pairs of arms branched off at different heights 
from the central shaft, and curved outwards and upwards 
until their extremities were on a level with the top of 
the shaft, the whole providing stands for seven golden 
lamps. Shaft and arms were alike adorned with orna- 
mentation suggested by the flower of the almond tree 
(cf. diagram in DB iv. 663). The golden lampstand 
stood on the south side of the holy place, facing the table 
of shewbread on the north side. The ‘tongs* of 26®® 
are really ‘snuffers* (so AV 37®») for dressing the wicks 
of the lamps, the burnt portions being placed in the 
* snuff dishes.* Both sets of articles were of gold. 

(c) The passage containing the directions for the 
altar of incense (Ex forms part of a section (chs. 30. 

31) which, there is reason to believe is a later addition to 
the original contents of the Priests’ Code. The altar 
is described as square in section, one cubit each way, 
and two cubits in height, with projecting horns. Like the 
rest of the furniture, it was made of acacia wood overlaid 
with gold, with the usual provision of rings and stares. 
Its place is in front of the veil separating the holy from 
the most holy place. Incense of sweet spices is to be 
offered upon it night and morning (30”f-)* 

7. In the most holy place are placed two distinct 
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yet connected sacred objects, the ark and the propitiatory 
«r mercy-seat (25^®-“ (a) P’s characteristic name 

tor the former is the ark of the testimony. The latter 
term is a synonym in P for the Decalogue (25“), which 
was written on ‘the tables of testimony’ (31^®), de- 
posited, according to an early tradition, within the ark. 
The ark itself occasionally receives the simple title of 
‘the testimony,’ whence the Tabernacle as sheltering the 
ark is named in P both ‘the dwelling (EV ‘tabernacle’) 
of the testimony’ (Ex etc.) and ‘the tent of the 
testimony’ (Nu 9^® etc.). The ark of the Priests’ Code 
is an oblong chest of acacia wood, cubits in length and 
liin breadth and height (5X3X3 half-cubits), overlaid 
within and without with pure gold. The sides are 
decorated with an obscure form of ornamentation, the 
‘crown’ of Ex 25^^, probably a moulding (RVm ‘rim 
or moulding’). At the four corners (v.^^ aV; RV, less 
accurately, ‘feet’) the usual rings were attached to 
receive the bearing-poles. The precise point of attach- 
ment is uncertain, whether at the ends of the two long 
sides or of the two short sides. Since it would be more 
seemly that the throne of J’’, presently to be described, 
should face in the direction of the march, it is more 
probable that the poles were meant to pass through 
rings attached to the short sides, but whether these 
were to be attached at the lowest point of the sides, or 
higher up, cannot be determined. That the Decalogue or 
‘testimony’ was to find a place in the ark (25“) has 
already been stated. 

(5) Distinct from the ark, but resting upon and of the 
same superficial dimensions as its top, viz. by li 
cubits, we find a slab of solid gold to which is given the 
name kapp5reth. The best English rendering is the 
propitiatory (vv.i^®*)» of which the current mercy-seat, 
adopted by Tindale from Luther’s rendering, is a not 
inappropriate paraphrase. From opposite ends of the 
propitiatory, and ‘of one piece’ with it RV), rose 
a pair of cherubim figures of beaten work of pure gold. 
The faces of the cherubim were bent downwards in the 
direction of the propitiatory, while the wings with which 
each was furnished met overhead, so as to cover the 
propitiatory (vv.^*-*®). 

We have now penetrated to the innermost shrine of 
the priestly sanctuary. Its very position is significant. 
The surrounding court is made up of two squares, 
60 cubits each way, placed side by side (see above). The 
eastern square, with its central altar, is the worshippers’ 
place of meeting. The entrance to the Tabemade 
proper lies along the edge of the western square, the 
exact centre of which is occupied by the most holy place. 
In the centre of the latter, again, at the point of inter- 
section of the diagonals of the square, we may be sure, 
is the place intended for the ark and the propitiatory- 
Here in the very centre of the camp is the earthly throne 
of Here, ‘from above the propitiatory, from 
between the cherubim,’ the most holy of all earth’s 
holy places, will God henceforth meet and commune 
with His servant Moses (25“). But with Moses only; 
for even the high priest is permitted to enter the most 
holy place but once a year, on the great Day of Atone- 
ment, when he comes to sprinkle the blood of the 
national sin-offering ‘with his finger upon the mercy- 
seat* (Lv 161*), The ordinary priests came only into 
the holy place, the lay worshipper only into ‘the court 
of the dwelling.’ In the course of the foregoing exposi- 
tion, it will have been seen how these ascending degrees 
of sanctity are reflected in the materials employed in 
the construction of the court, holy place, most holy 
place, and propitiatory respectively. It is not without 
significance that the last named is the only artide of 
solid gold in the whole sanctuary. 

8. These observations lead naturally to a brief ex- 
position of the religious symbolism which so evidently 
pervades every part of the wilderness sanctuary. Its 
position in the centre of the camp of the Hebrew tribes 
has already been more than once referred to. By this 
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the Priestly writer would emphasize the central place 
which the rightly ordered worship of Israel's covenant 
God must occupy in the theocratic community of the 
future. 

The most assured fruit of the discipline of the Baby- 
lonian Exile was the final triumph of monotheism. 
This triumph we find reflected m the presuppositions 
of the Priests’ CJode. One God, one sanctuary, is the 
idea implicit throughout. But not only is there no 
God but Jahweh; Jahweh, Israel’s God, ‘is one’ 
(Dt 6* RVm), and because He is one, His earthly ‘dwell- 
ing’ must be one (Ex 26® RV, cf. § 6 (o)). The Tabernacle 
thus symbolizes both the oneness and the unity of 

Nor IS the perpetual striving after proportion and 
symmetry which characterizes all the measurements 
of the Tabernacle and its furniture without a deeper 
significance. By this means the author undoubtedly 
seeks to symbolize the perfection and harmony of the 
Divine character. Thus, to take but a single illustration, 
the perfect cube of the most holy place, of which ‘the 
length and breadth and height,’ like those of the New 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse (21i«), ‘are equal,’ is 
clearly intended to symbolize the perfection of the 
Divine character, the harmony and equipoise of the 
Divine attributes. 

Above all, however, the Tabernacle in its relation to 
the camp embodies and symbolizes the almost un- 
approachable holiness of God. This fundamental 
conception has been repeatedly emphasized in the 
foregoing sections, and need be re-stated in this con- 
nexion only for the sake of completeness. The symbolism 
of the Tabernacle is a subject m which pious imagina- 
tions in the past have run riot, but with regard to which 
one must endeavour to be faithful to the ideas in the 
mind of the Priestly author. The threefold division of 
the sanctuary, for example, into court, holy place, and 
holy of holies, may have originally symbolized the 
earth, heaven, and the heaven of heavens, but for the 
author of Ex 25 ff. it was an essential part of the Temple 
tradition (cf. Templi:, § 7). In this case, therefore, the 
division should rather be taken, as in § 7 above, as a 
reflexion of the three grades of the theocratic com- 
munity, people, priests, and high priest. 

9. Reluctantly, but unavoidably, we must return, in 
conclusion, to the question mooted m § 2 as to the relation 
of the gorgeous sanctuary above described to the simple 
‘tent of meeting* of the older Pentateuch sources. In 
other words, is P’s Tabernacle historical? In the first 
place, there is no reason to question, but on the contrary 
every reason to accept, the data of the Elohistic source 
(E) regarding the Mosaic ‘tent of meeting.’ This 
earlier ‘tabernacle’ is first met with in Ex 
‘Now Moses used to take the tent and to pitch it [the 
tenses are frequentative] without the camp, afar off 
from the camp . . . and it came to pass that every one 
which sought the Lord went out unto the tent of meeting 
which was without the camp.’ To it, we are further 
informed, Moses was wont to retire to commune with J”, 
who descended in the pillar of the cloud to talk with 
Moses at the door of the tent ‘as a man talketh with 
his friend’ (see also the references in Nu lli*-*® 12iff* U^®). 
Only a mind strangely insensible to the laws of evidence, 
or still in the fetters of an antiquated doctrine of inspira- 
tion, could reconcile the picture of this simple tent, 
‘afar off from the camp,’ with Joshua as its single non- 
Levitical attendant (33ii), with that of the Tabemade 
of the Priests’ Code, situated in the centre of the camp, 
with its attendant army of priests and Levites. More- 
over, neither tent nor Tabemade is rightly intelligible 
except as the resting-place of the ark, the symbol of 
J^s presence with His people. Now, the oldest of our 
extant historical sources have much to tell us of the 
fortunes of the ark from the time that it formed the 
glory of the Temple at Shiloh until it entered its final 
resting-place in that of Solomon (see Ark) , But nowhere 
is there the slightest reference to anything in the least 
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resembling the Tabernacle of §§ It is only in the 
Books of Chronicles, in certain of the Psalms, and in 
passages of the pre-exilic writings which have passed 
through the hands of late post-exilic editors that such 
references are found. An illuminating example occurs 
in 2 Ch 1®^' compared with 1 K 3®*-. 

Apart, therefore, from the numerous difficulties 
presented by the description of the Tabernacle and its 
furniture, such as the strangely inappropriate brazen 
altar (§ 4 (&)), or suggested by the unexpected wealth 
of material and artistic skill necessary for its construc- 
tion, modem students of the Pentateuch find the picture 
of the desert sanctuary and its worship irreconcilable 
with the historical development of religion and the 
cultus in Israel. In Ex 25 and following chapters we 
are dealing not with historical fact, but with * the product 
of religious idealism’; and surely these devout idealists 
of the Exile should command our admiration as they 
deserve our gratitude. If the Tabernacle is an ideal, 
it is truly an ideal worthy of Him for whose worship it 
seeks to provide (see the exposition of the general idea 
of the Tabernacle in § 3, and now in full detail by 
M’Neile as cited, § 6 above). Nor must it be forgotten, 
that in reproducing in portable form, as they unquestion- 
ably do, the several parts and appointments of the 
Temple of Solomon, including even its brazen altar, 
the author or authors of the Tabernacle believed, in all 
good faith, that they were reproducing the essential 
features of the Mosaic sanctuary, of which the Temple 
was supposed to be the replica and the legitimate 
successor. A. E. S. Kennedy. 

TABEENAOLES, FEAST OP.-l.OTreferences.-In 
Ex 23^® 34^2 it is called the Feast of Ingathering, and its 
date is placed at the end of the year. 

In Dt its name is given as the Feast of Taber- 
nacles or Booths (possibly referring to the use of booths 
in the vineyard during the vintage). It is to last 7 days, 
to be observed at the central sanctuary, and to be an 
occasion of rejoicing. In the ‘year of release,’ t.e. the 
sabbatical year, the Law is to be publicly read (Dt 31^®-“). 
The dedication of Solomon’s Temple took place at this 
feast; in the account given in 1 K 8«6 the seven-day 
rule of Deut. is represented as being observed; but the 
parallel narrative of 2 Ch T®*!® assumes that the rule of 
Lev. was followed. 

In Lv and Nu 29i2-®® we find elaborate ordi- 
nances. The feast is to begin on 15th Tishri (October), 
and to last S days, the first and the last being days of 
holy convocation. The people are to live in booths 
improvised for the occasion. A very large number of 
offerings is ordained; on each of the first 7 days 2 rams 
and 14 lambs, and a goat as a sin-offering; and success- 
ively on these days a diminishing number of bullocks: 
13 on the 1st day, 12 on the 2nd, and so on till the 7th, 
when 7 were to be offered. On the 8th day the special 
offerings were 1 bullock, 1 ram, 7 lambs, and a goat as a 
sin-offering. 

We hear in Ezr 3* of the observance of this feast, but 
are not told the method. The celebration in Neh S^® 
followed the regulations of Lev., but we are expressly 
informed that such had not been the case since Joshua’s 
days. Still, the feast was kept in some way, for Jeroboam 
instituted its equivalent for the Northern Kingdom in 
the 8th month (1 K 12»- «). 

2. Character of the feast, — ^It was the Jewish harvest- 
home, when all the year’s produce of com, wine, and oil 
had been gathered in; though no special offering of the 
earth’s fruits was made, as was done at the Feasts of Un- 
leavened Bread and Pentecost. (The reason was perhaps 
a desire to avoid the unseemly scenes of the Canaanite 
vintage-festival, by omitting such a significant point 
of resemblance; cf. Jg 9*^.) It was also regarded as 
oommemorating the Isra^ites’ wanderings in the wilder- 
ness. It was an occasion for great joy and the giving 
of presents; it was perhaps the most popular of the 
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national festivals, and consequently the most generally 
attended. Thus Zee 14i® names as the future sign of 
Judah’s triumph the fact that all the world shall come 
up yearly to Jerusalem to keep this festival. 

3. Later customs. — In later times novel customs were 
attached to the observance. Such were the daily pro- 
cession round the altar, with its sevenfold repetition on 
the 7th day; the singing of special Psalms; the procession 
on each of the first 7 days to Siloam to fetch water, 
which was mixed with wme in a golden pitcher, and 
poured at the foot of the altar while trumpets were 
blown <cf. Jn 7*®); and the illumination of the women’s 
court in the Temple by the lighting of the 4 golden 
candelabra (cf. Jn 8*®). The 8th day, though appearing 
originally as a supplementary addition to the feast, came 
to be regarded as an integral part of it, and is so treated 
in 2 Mac 10®, as also by Josephus. A. W. F. Blunt. 

TABITHA. — See Dorcas. 

TABLE.— See House, § 8; Meals, §§ 3. 4. For 
‘Table of Shewbread’ see Shewbread, Tabernacle, 
§ 6 (o). Temple, §§ 6. 9. 12. 

TABLE, TABLET.— 1. Writing tablet is indicated 
by the Heb. iHach, which is also applied to wooden boards 
or planks (Ex 27® 38^ in the altar of the Tabernacle, 
Ezk 27® in a ship, Ca 8® in a door) and to metal plates (in 
the bases of the lavers in Solomon’s Temple, 1 K 7®®). 
It is, however, most frequently applied to tables of 
stone on which the Decalogue was engraven (Ex 24^* 
31“ etc.). It is used of a tablet on which a prophecy 
may be written (Is 30®, Hab 2®), and in Pr 3® 7® and 
Jer 171 figuratively of the ‘tables of the heart.’ In all 
these passages, when used of stone, both AV and RV 
translate ‘table* except in Is 30® where RV has ‘tablet.’ 
lHach generally appears in LXX and NT as plax (2 Co 3®, 
He 9<). The ‘writing table’ (RV ‘tablet’) of Lk 1®* 
was probably of wax. 

2. A female ornament is indicated by Heb. TcUmda, 
AV ‘tablets,’ RV ‘armlets,’ RVm ‘necklaces,’ Ex 35®®, 
Nu 31®® — probably a pendant worn on the neck. 

The word ‘tablets’ is also the tr. of hoUe Jmmephesh in 
AV Is 3®® (RV ‘perfume boxes,’ lit. ‘houses of the soul’). 
It is doubtful if n^heah actually means ‘odour,’ but from 
meaning ‘ breath ’ it may have come to mean scent or smell. 
On the other hand, the idea of life may suggest that some 
life-giving elixir, scent, or ointment was contained in the 
vessels; but the meaning is doubtful. 

The ‘tablet’ (giUdydn) inscribed with a stylus to Maher- 
shalal-haah-basif is 8^ (AY ‘ roll ’ ) , signifies a polished surface. 
The word occurs again in Is 3®® where it probably refers to 
‘tablets of polished metal’ used as mirrors (AV ‘glasses’). 

W. F. Boyd. 

TABOE. — ^1. A town in the tribe of Zebulun, given to 
Levites descended from Merari (1 Ch 6’^). Its site is 
unknown. Perhaps it is to be identified with Ohisloth- 
tabor in the same tribe (Jos 19“). 2. A place near 
Ophrah (Jg 8“). 3. The Oak (AV ‘plain’) of Tabor 
was on the road from Ramah S. to Gibeah (1 S 10®). 
4. See next article. H. L, Willett. 

TABOR (MOUNT) . — A mountain in the N.E. comer of 
the plain of Esdraelon, some 7 miles E. of Nazareth. 
Though only 1843 feet hign, Tabor is, from its isolation 
and remarkable rounded shape, a most prominent 
object from great distances around; hence, though 
so very different in size from the great mountain mass 
of Hermon, it was yet associated with it (Ps 89“). It 
was a king among the mountains (Jer 46®®). It is 
known to the Arabs as Jebel ef-TUr, lit. ‘the mountain 
of the mount,’ the same name as is applied to the Mount 
of Olives. From the summit of Tabor a magnificent 
outlook is obtained, especially to the W., over the great 
plain of Esdraelon to the mountains of Samaria and 
Carmel. It was on the borders of Zebulun and Issachar 
(Jos 19^®- ®®); it was certainly an early sanctuary, 
and probably the reference in Dt 33'®* “ is to this 
mountain. Here the forces under Deborah and Barak 
rallied to fight Sisera (Jg 4®- “). Whether the reference 
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in Jg 8^® IS to this mountain is doubtful. In later 
history Tabor appears chiefly as a fortress. In the 
3rd cent. B.c.. Antiochus the Great captured the city 
Atdbyrium which was upon Tabor, and afterwards 
fortified it. Between b.c. 105 and 78 the place was 
again in Jewish hands, but in b c. 53 Gabinius here 
defeated Alexander, son of Aristobulus n., who was in 
revolt. A hundred and ten years later Josephus fortified 
the hill against Vespasian, but after the Jewish soldiers 
had been defeated by the general Placidus, the place 
surrendered. During the Crusades it was for long in 
the hands of the Christians, but fell to the Moslems 
after the battle of Hattin, and was fortified in 1212 by 
the successor of Saladin — a step which led to the in- 
glorious and ineffectual 5th Crusade. 

The tradition that Tabor was the scene of the Tr^s- 
figiiration goes back to the 3rd cent., but has little 
evidence in its favour. Although not directly recorded, 
the condition of the hill before and after would lead 
one to suppose that it was an inhabited site at the 
time of Christ, while the requirements of the Biblical 
narrative (Mk 8^7 Lk g*®-®®) suggest a site near 
Cffisarea Philippi, such, for example, as an isolated spur 
of Hermon. 

Mount Tabor to-day is one of the best-wooded spots 
in W. Palestine, groves of oaks and terebinths not 
only covering the hillsides, but extending also over a 
considerable area of hill and valley to the N.; game 
abounds m the coverts. The Franciscans and the 
Greek Church have each erected a monastery-hospice on 
the summit, and extensive excavations have been made, 
particularly by members of the former order. The 
foundations of a great wall of circumvallation — ^prob- 
ably that of Josephus (BJ iv. i. 8) — ^have been followed, 
many ancient tombs have been cleared, and the remains 
of several churches of the 4th and of the 12th centuries 
have been unearthed. E. W. G. Masteeman. 

TABRET (see art. Taber) is AV tr. of tdph in Gn 31*^ 

1 S 10® 18®. Is 512 24® 30®2 Jer 31®, Ezk 281®. The 
same Heb. word is tr. ‘timbrel* in Ex 16®°, Jg 11®*, 

2 S 6®, 1 Ch 13®, Job 2112 , Ps 81® 149® 160*. It might 
have been well to drop both ‘timbrel’ and ‘tablet,’ 
neither of which conveys any clear sense to a modem 
ear, and adopt some such rendering as ‘tambourine* 
or ‘hand-drum’. The AV rendering of Job 17® ‘afore- 
time I was as a tabret,’ has arisen from a confusion of 
tdpkeOi ‘spitting’ with tdph ‘tambourine.* The words 
mean ‘ 1 am become one to be spit on in the face ’ 
(RV ‘an open abhorring’). 

TABRUMMON.— The father of Benhadad (1 K 15^®). 

TACHES.— An old word of French origin used by 
AV to render the Heb. qhmm, which occurs only in 
P’s description of the Tabernacle (Ex 26*' ®® etc.). 

The Gr. rendering denotes the rings set in eyelets at 
the edge of a sail for the ropes to pass through. The 
Heb. word evidently signifies some form of hook or 
clasp (so RV) like the Roman fihula, 

TACKLING in Is 33®® means simply a ship’s ropes ; 
in Ac 27^® it is used more generally of the whole gearing 
(RVm ‘furniture’). 

TADMOR (Palmyra). — In 2 Ch 8* we read that 
Solomon built ‘Tadmor in the [Syrian] desert.’ It has 
long been recognized that Tadmcr is here a mistake for 
‘Tamar in the [Judsean] desert’ of the corresponding 
passage in 1 Kings ( 91 ®). The Chronicler, or one of his 
predecessors, no doubt thought it necessary to emend in 
this fashion a name that was scarcely known to him. 
(That it is really the city of Tadmor so famous in after 
times that Is meant, is confirmed by the equally unhis- 
torical details ^ven in 2 Ch 8®- * regarding the Syrian 
cities of Hamath and Zobah.) Hence arose the necessity 
for the Jewish schools to change the Tamar of 1 K 9^* 
m turn into Tadmor [the Qer6 in that passage], so as 
to agnie with th« text of the Chronicler. The LXK 


translator of 1 K 9^® appears to have already had thfe 
correction before him. Nevertheless it is quite certain 
that Tamar is the original reading. But the correction 
supplies a very important evidence that at the time 
when Chronicles was composed (c. b.c. 200), Tadmor 
was already a place of note, around the founding of 
which a fabulous splendour had gathered, so that it 
appeared fitting to attribute it to Solomon. This fiction 
maintained itself, and received further embellishments. 
The pre-Islamic poet Nabigha (v. 22 ff., ed. Ahlwardt, 
c. A D. 600) relates that, by Divine command, the demons 
built Solomon’s Tadmor by forced labour. This piece of 
information he may have picked up locally; what he 
had in view would be, of course, the remains, which must 
have been still very majestic, of the city whose climax 
of splendour was reached in the 2n.d and 3rd cent, a d. 

Tadmor, of whose origin and earlier history we know 
nothing, lay upon a great natural road through the 
desert, not far from the Euphrates, and not very far 
from Damascus. It was thus between Syria, Babylonia, 
and Mesopotamia proper. Since water, although not 
in great abundance, was also found on the spot, Tadmor 
supplied a peaceable and intelligent population with all 
the conditions necessary for a metropolis of the caravan 
trade. Such we find in the case of Palmyra, whose 
identity with Tadmor was all along maintained, and has 
recently been assured by numerous inscriptions. The 
first really historical mention of the place (b.c. 37 or 36) 
teUs how the wealth of this centre of trade incited M. 
Antony to a pillaging campaign (Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 9). 

The endings of the two names Tadmor and Palmyra are 
the same, but not the first syllable. It is not clear why 
the Westerns made such an alteration in the form. The 
name Palmyra can hardly have anything to do with palma. 
It would, indeed, be something very remarkable if m this 
Eastern district the Lat. palma was used at so early a date 
in the formation of names. The Oriental form Tadmor is to 
be kept quite apart from tam&r, ‘palm.’ Finally, it is 
tmhkely that the palm was ever extensively cultivated on 
the spot. 

Neither in the OT nor in the NT is there any other 
mention of Tadmor (Palmyra), and Josephus names it 
only when he reproduces the above passage of Chronicles 
(Ani. VIII. vi. 1). The place exercised, indeed, no con- 
siderable influence on the history either of ancient Israel 
or of early Christianity. There is therefore no occasion 
to go further into the history, once so glorious and finally 
so tragic, of the great city, or to deal with the fortunes 
of the later somewhat inconsiderable place, which now, in 
spite of its imposing ruins, is desolate in the extreme, 
but which still bears the ancient name Tadmor (Tedmur, 
Tudmxtr). Th. Noldekb. 

TAHAN.-"An Ephraimite clan (Nu 26“ (®*) , 1 Ch 7«); 
gentilic name Tahanites m Nu 26“ 

TAHASH.— A son of Nahor (Gn 22“). 

TAHATH.— 1. A Kohathite Levite (1 Ch 6“). 2. 
3. Two (unless the name has been accidentally repeated) 
Ephraimite families (1 Ch 7®°). 4. An unidentified 
‘station’ of the Israelites (Nu 33“* ). 

TAHOHEDIONITE (AV Taclimoiute).~See Hachmoni. 

TAHPANHES (Jer 2“ 437*' 44» 46“ Ezk 30^® 
(Tehaphnehes), in Jth 1® AV Taphnes). — An Egyptian 
dty, the same as the Greek Daphn®, now Tell Defne. 
The Egyptian name is unknown. It lay on the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, which is now silted up, and 
the whole region converted into a waste. Petrie's ex- 
cavations showed that Daphnse was founded by Psam- 
metichus i. on the 26th Dyn. (b.c. 664-610). According 
to Herodotus, it was the frontier fortress of Egypt 
on the Asiatic side, and was garrisoned by Greeks. 
In its ruins was found an abundance of Greek potteiy, 
iron armour, and arrowheads of bronze and iron, while 
numerous small weights bore testimony to the trade 
that passed through it. The garrison was kept up by 
the Persians in the 5th cent., and the town existed 
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ie a much later period. After the murder of Gedaliah 
(b.c. 586), Johanan took the remnant of the Jews from 
Jerusalem, including Jeremiah, to Tahpanhee. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

TAHPSKES (1 K llis).— The name of Pharaoh’s 
wife, whose sister was given to Hadad the Edomite. 
It has the appearance of an Egyptian name, but has 
not yet been explained. The name of her son Genubath 
IS not Egyptian. The Pharaoh should be of the weak 
21st Dynasty. F. Ll. Griffith. 

TAHBEA. — A grandson of Mephibosheth (1 Ch 9"); 
in 8» (prob. by a copyist’s error) Tarea. 

TAHTIM HODSHI,THE LAKD OF. — A place east of 
Jordan, which Joab and his officers visited when making 
the census for David (2 S 24«). It is mentioned between 
Gilead and Dan-jaan. The MT, however, is certainly 
corrupt. In all probability we should read ha^Hittim- 
K^UiSsMh^'to the land of the Hiitites, towards Kadesh 
[sc. Kadesh on the Orontes].’ 

TALE. — ‘Tale’ in AV generally means ‘number or 
sum,’ as Ex 5^* ‘Yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks.’ 
And the verb ‘to tell* sometimes means ‘to number,’ 
as Gn 15® ‘Tell the stars, if thou be able to number 
them,’ where the same Heb. verb is translated ‘teU* 
and ‘number.’ 

TALEBEABIKG. — See Slander. 

TALEKT. — See Money, Weights and Measures. 

TALITHA OUllII. — The command addressed by our 
Lord to the daughter of Jairus (Mk 5^0, and interpreted 
by the Evangelist, ‘Maiden, I say unto thee, arise.’ 
The relating of the actual (Aramaic) words used by 
Jesus is characteristic of St. Mark’s graphic narrative; 
cf. 7»- « 143® 15»®. 

TALMAI. — ^1. A dan resident in Hebron at the time 
of the Hebrew conquest and driven thence by Caleb 
(Nu 13«, Jos W*, Jg 1^®). 2. Son of Ammihur (or 
Ammihud), king of Geshur, and a contemporary of 
David, to whom he gave his daughter Maacah in marriage 
(2 S 3® 13”, 1 Ch 32). 

TALBIOH. — The name of a family of Temple gate- 
keepers (1 Ch 91^ Ezr 2« Neh 7« ll^® 122®); called 
in 1 Es 522 Tolman. See, also, Telem. 

TALMUD (‘learning’).—!. Origm and character.— 
The Jews have always drawn a distinction between the 
‘Oral Law,' which was handed down for centuries by 
word of mouth, and the ‘Written Law,’ i.e, the Penta- 
teuch or Five Books of Moses. Both, according to 
Rabbinical teaching, trace their origin to Moses himself. 
It has been a fundamental principle of all times that by 
the side of the ‘ Written Law,’ regarded as a summary of 
the principles and general laws of the Hebrew people, 
there was this ‘Oral Law* to complete and explain the 
‘Written Law.’ It was an article of faith that in the 
Pentateuch there was no precept and no regulation, 
ceremonial, doctrinal, or legal, of which God had not 
given to Moses all explanations necessary for their 
application, together with the order to transmit them 
by word of mouth. The classical passage on this subject 
tuns: ‘Moses received the (oral) law from Sinai, and 
delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the 
elders to the prophets, and the prophets to the men of 
the Great Synagogue’ {Pirqs Ahoth, 1. 1). This has long 
been known to be nothing more than a myth; the ‘Oral 
l^w,’ although it no doubt contains elements which are 
of great antiquity — e.g. details of folklore — really dates 
from the time that the ‘Written Law’ was read and 
expounded in the synagogues. Thus we are told that 
Ezra introduced the custom of having the Torah (‘ Law ’) 
read in the synagogues at the morning service on 
Mondays and Thursdays {i.e, the days corresponding to 
these); for on these days the country people flocked to 
the towns from the neighbouring districts, as they were 
the market days. The people had thus an opportunity, 


which would otherwise have been lacking to them, of 
hearing the Law read and explained. These explana- 
tions of the Law, together with the results of the dis- 
cussions of them on the part of the sdpherlm (‘scribes’), 
formed the actual ‘Oral Law.’ The first explanatory 
terra applied by the Jews to the ‘ Oral Law ’ was miorash 
(‘investigation’), and the Bible itself witnesses to the 
way in which such investigations were made and ex- 
pounded to the people: ‘Also Jeshua and Bani . . . and 
the Levites, caused the people to understand the law, 
and the people stood in their place. And they read m 
the book, in the law of God, with an interpretation, and 
they gave the sense, so that they understood the reading’ 
(Neh 87* ®). But it is clear that the ‘investigations’ 
must have led to different explanations; so that in order 
to fix authoritatively what in later days were considered 
the correct explanations, and thus to ensure continuity 
of teaching, it became necessary to reduce these to 
writing; there arose thus (soon after the time of 
Sliammai and HiUel) the ‘Former Mishna’ (MMna 
Rishonah), Mishna meaning ‘Second’ Law. This 
earliest Mishna, which, it is probable, owed its origin to 
pupils of Shammai and Hillel, was therefore compiled 
for the purpose of affording teachers both a norm for 
their decisions and a kind of book of reference for the 
explanation of difficult passages. But the immense 
amount of floating material could not be incorporated 
into one work, and when great teachers arose they some- 
times found it necessary to compile their own Mishna; 
they excluded much which the official Mishna contained, 
and added other matter which they considered im- 
portant. This was done by Rabbi Aqiba, Rabbi Meir, 
and others. But it was not long before the confusion 
created by this state of affairs again necessitated some 
authoritative, officially recognized action. It was then 
that Jehudah ha-Nasi undertook his great redaction 
of the Mishna, which has survived substantially to the 
present day. Jehudah ha-Nasi was born about a.d. 135 
and died about a.d. 220; he was the first of Hillel’s 
successors to whose name was added the title ha-Nasi 
(‘the Prince’); this is the way in which he is usually 
referred to in Rabbinical writings; he is also spoken of as 
‘Rabbi,’ i.e. master par excellence, and occasionally as 
ha-Qadosh, ‘the Holy,’ on account of his singularly pure 
and moral life. Owing to his authority and dignity, 
the Mishna of Jehudah ha-Nasi soon superseded all 
other collections, and became the only one used in the 
schools; the object that Jehudah had had in view, that, 
namely, ofrestoring uniform teaching, was thus achieved. 
The Mishna as we now have it is not, however, quite as 
it was when it left Jehudah’s hands; it has undergone 
modifications of various kinds: additions, emendations, 
and the like having been made even in Jehudah’s life- 
time, with his acquiescence, by some of his pupils. The 
language of the Mishna approximates to that of some of 
the latest books of the OT, and is known by the name 
of ‘Neo-Hebraic’; this was the language spoken in 
Palestine during the second century a n.; it has a con- 
siderable intermixture of foreign elements, especially 
Greek words Hebraized. 

The Mishna is divided into six Sedarim (Aram, for 
‘ Orders and each Seder contains a number of treatises; 
each treatise is divided into chapters, and these again 
into paragraphs. The names of the six * Orders,’ which 
to some extent indicate their contents, are: Zeraim 
(‘Seeds’), containing eleven treatises; Mo'ed (‘Fes- 
tival’), containing twelve treatises; Nashim, (‘Women’), 
containing seven treatises; Nezikin (‘Injuries’), con- 
taining ten treatises [this ‘Order’ is called also 
Yeshu*oth (‘ Deeds of help ’)]; Qodashim (‘Holy things’), 
containing eleven treatises; and TohOroth (‘Purifica- 
tions’), containing twelve treatises. 

Now the Mishna forms the basis of the Talmud; for 
just as the Mishna is a compilation of expositions, com- 
ments, etc., of the Written Law, and embodies in itself 
the Oral Law, so the Talmud is an expansion, by means 
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of comment and explanation, of the Mishna; as the 
Mishna contains the Pentateuch, with all the additional 
explanatory matter, so the Talmud contains the Mishna 
with a great deal more additional matter. ‘The 
Talmud is practically a mere amplification of the 
Mishna by manifold comments and additions; so that 
even those portions of the Mishna which have no Talmud 
are regarded as component parts of it. . . . The history 
of the origin of the Talmud is the same as that of the 
Mishna — a tradition, transmitted orally for centuries, 
was finally cast into definite literary form, although from 
the moment in which the Talmud became the chief 
subject of study in the academies it had a double 
existence (see below), and was accordingly, in its final 
stage, redacted in two different forms’ (Bacher va JE 
XU. 3^). Before coming to speak of the actual Talmud 
Itself, it may be well to explain some terms without an 
understanding of which our whole subject would be 
very inadequately understood: — 

Halakhah. — Under this term the entire legal body 
of Jewish oral tradition is included; it comes from a verb 
meaning ‘to go,’ and expresses the way ‘of going’ or 
‘acting,’ i.e. custom, usage, which ultimately issues 
in law. Originally it was used in the plural form 
Halakh§th, which had reference to the multifarious civfi 
and ritual laws, customs, decrees etc., as handed down 
by tradition, which were not, however, of Scriptural 
authority. It was these Halakhoth which were codified 
by Jehudah ha-Nasi, and to which the term Mishna 
became applied. Sometimes the word Halakhah is used 
for ‘tradition,’ which is binding, in contradistinction 
to Din, ‘argument’ (lit. ‘judgment’), which is not 
necessarily binding. 

Haggadah (from the root meaning ‘ to narrate ’) . — This 
includes the whole of the non-legal matter of Rabbinical 
literature, such as homilies, stories about Biblical samts 
and heroes; besides this it touches upon such subjects 
as astronomy, astrology, medicine, magic, philosophy, 
and all that would come under the term ‘folklore.’ This 
word, too, was originally used in the plural Baggadoth. 
Haggadah is also used in a special sense of the ritual for 
Passoter Eve. 

Gemara. — This is an Aramaic word from the root 
meaning ‘to learn,* and has the signification of ‘that 
which has been learned,’ i.e. learning that has been 
handed down by tradition (Bacher in JE, art. ‘ Talmud ’) ; 
It has also the meaning ‘completion’; in this sense it 
came to be used as a synonym of Talmud. 

Baraitha. — This is an apocryphal Halakhah. When 
Jehudah ha-Nasi compiled his Mishna, there was a 
great deal of the Oral Tradition which he excluded 
from it (see above); other teachers, however, the most 
important of whom was Rabbi Chijja, gathered these 
excluded portions into a special collection; these 
Halakhoth, which are known as Baraithoth, were incor- 
porated into the Talmud; the discussions on them in 
the Talmud occupy many folios. 

Taimaim (‘Teachers’). — This was the technical name 
applied to the teachers of the Mishna; after the dose of 
the Mishna period those who explained it were no 
more called ‘Teachers,’ but only ‘Commentators’ 
{Amor aim)] the dicta of the Tannaim could not be 
questioned excepting by a Tannaite, but an exception 
was made in the case of Jehudah ha-Nasi, who was 
permitted to question the truth of Tannaite pronounce- 
ments. 

There are two Talmuds, the ‘Jerusalem’ or ‘Talmud 
of Palestine’ and the ‘Babylonian,’ known respectively 
by their abbreviated forms ' Yerushalzm* and 'BabU.' 
The material which went to make up the Yerushalmi 
had been preparing in the academies, the centres of 
Jewish learning, of Palestine, chief among which was 
Tiberias; it was from here that Rabbi Jochanan issued 
the yerushalmi, in its earliest form, during the middle of 
the 3rd cent- a.d. The first editor, or at all events the 
first compiler, of the Babli was Rabbi Ashi (d. a d. 430), 


who presided over the academy of Sura. Both these 
Talmuds were constantly being added to, and the 
Yerushalmi was not finally closed until the end of the 
4th cent , the BaUi not until the beginning of the 6th. 
The characteristics which differentiated the academies 
of Palestine from those of Babylonia have left their 
marks upon the two Talmuds. in Palestine the tendency 
was to preserve and stereotype tradition, without per- 
mitting It to develop itself along natural channels; the 
result was that the Yerushalmi became choked with 
traditionalism, circumscribed in its horizon, and in con- 
sequence was regarded with less veneration than the 
Babli, and has always occupied a position of subordinate 
importance in comparison with this latter. In the 
Babylonian academies, on the other hand, there was a 
wider outlook, a freer mental atmosphere, and, while 
tradition was venerated, it was not permitted to impede 
development in all directions; the Bahli therefore ab- 
sorbed the thought and learning of all Israel’s teachers, 
and is richer in material, and of more importance gener- 
ally, than the Yerushalmi. In order to give some idea of 
what the Talmud is, and of the enormous masses of 
material gathered together there, the following example 
may be cited, abbreviated from Bacher {op. cit xii 5). It 
will be remembered that the Talmud is a commentary 
on the Mishna. In the beginning of the latter occurs this 
paragraph: ‘During what time m the evenmg is the 
reading of the Shema' begun? From the time when 
the priests go in to eat their leaven (Lv 22’’) until the end 
of the first watch of the night, such being the words of 
R. Eliezer. The sages, however, say until midnight, 
though R. Gamaliel says until the coming of the dawn.* 
This IS the text upon which the Yerushalmi then com- 
ments in three sections; the first section contains the 
followmg: a citation from a hanaiha with two sayings 
from R. Jose to elucidate it; remarks on the position of 
one who is in doubt whether he has read the Shema'; 
another passage from a baraitha, designating the ap- 
pearance of the stars as an indication of the time ia 
question; further explanations and passages on the 
appearance of the stars as bearing on the ritual; other 
Rabbinical sayings; a baraitha on the division between 
day and night, and other passages bearing on the same 
subject; discussion of other baraithas, and further 
quotations from important Rabbis; a sentence of 
Tannaitic origin in no way related to the preceding 
matters, namely, * One who prays standing must hold his 
feet straight,’ and the controversy on this subject 
between Rabbis Levi and Simon, the one adding, ‘like 
the angels,’ the other, ‘like the priests’; comments on 
these two comparisons; further discussion concerning 
the beginning of the day; Haggadic statements con- 
cerning the dawn; a conversation between two Rabbis; 
cosmological comments; dimensions of the firmament, 
and more Haggadic comments in abundance; a dis- 
cussion on the night-watches; Haggadic material con- 
cerning David and his harp. Then comes the second 
section, namely, a Rabbinical quotation; a baraitha on 
the reading of the Shema' in the synagogue; other 
Rabbinical and Haggadic matter; further Haggadie 
saymgs; lastly, section 3 gives R. Gamaliel’s view com- 
pared with that of another Rabbi, together with a 
question which remains unanswered. 

This is, of course, the merest skeleton of an example 
of the mass of commentary which is devoted to the 
Mishna, section by section. Although the Haggadic 
element plays a much less important r6le than the 
Halakhic, still the former is well represented, and is 
often employed for purposes of edification and rebuke, 
as well as for instruction. The following outline of a 
Haggadic passage from the Yerushalmi serve as an 
example; it is intended as a rebuke to ‘Scandal-mongers,’ 
and a text (Dt B*) is taken as a starting-point, namely, 

‘ Bow can 1 myself alone bear your cumbrance and your 
burden and your strife f ’ It then continues: ‘ How did 
our forefathers worry Moses with their cumbrances? 
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In that they were constantly slandering him,, and 
imputing evil intentions to him in everything that he 
did If he happened to come out of his house rather 
earlier than usual, it was said: “ Why has he gone out 
so early to-day? There has no doubt been some 
quarrelling at home! ” If, on the other hand, he went 
out a little later than usual, it was said: **What has 
been occupying him so long indoors? Assuredly he 
has been concocting plans to oppress the people yet 
morel’” (Bemfeld, Der Talnvud, p. 46). Or, to give 
one other example: in pointing out the evils which 
come from a father’s favouring one son above the others, 
it is said: ‘This should not be done, for because of the 
coat of many colours which the patriarch Jacob gave 
his favourite son Joseph (Gn ), all Israel went dovm 
into Egypt’ {ih. p. 47). 

Haggadoth flourish, as regards quality, more in the 
Yerushalmi than in the Babli; for in the Babylonian 
schools intellectual acumen reigned supreme: there was 
but little room for the play of the emotions or for the 
development of poetical imagination: these vrere rather 
the property of Palestinian soil. Therefore, although 
the Haggadic element is, so far as quantity is concerned, 
much fuller m the Babli than in the Yerushalmi, it is, 
generally speaking, of a far less attractive character in 
the former than in the latter. ‘The fact that ’the 
Haggadah is much more prominent in Babli, of which it 
forms, according to Weiss, more than one-third, while it 
constitutes only one-sixth of Yerushalmi, was due, in a 
sense, to the course of the development of Hebrew 
literature. No independent mass of Haggadoth de- 
veloped in Babylon, as was the case in Palestine; and 
the Haggadic writings were accordingly collected in the 
Talmud' (JB xii. 12). But the Haggadah, whether in 
the Yerushalmi or in the Babli, occupies in reality a sub- 
ordinate place, for in its origin, as we have seen, the 
Talmud was a commentary on the Mishna, which was 
a collection of Halakhoth; and although the Haggadic 
portions are of much greater human interest, it is the 
Halakhic portions that form the bulk of the Talmud, 
and that constitute its importance as the fountain- 
head of Jewish belief and theology. 

2. Authority of the Talmud. — Inasmuch as the Oral 
Law, which with its comments and explanations is 
what constitutes the Talmud, is regarded as of equal 
authority with the Written Law, it will be clear that the 
Talmud is regarded, at all events by orthodox Jews, as 
the highest and final authority on all matters of faith. 
It is true that in the Talmud itself the letter of Scripture 
is always clearly differentiated from the rest; but, in 
the first place, the comments and explanations declare 
what Scripture means, and without this ofiScial explansr- 
tion the Scriptural passage would lose much of its 
practical value for the Jew; and, in the second place, it 
is firmly believed that the oral laws preserved in the 
Talmud were delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai. It is 
therefore no exaggeration to say that the Talmud is of 
equal authority with Scripture. The eighth principle 
of the Jewish creed runs; *I firmly believe that the 
Law which we possess now is the same which has been 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai.* In commenting on this 
in what may not unjustly be described as the official 
handbook for the orthodox Jewish Religion, the writer 
sasrs: ‘ Many explanations and details of the laws were 
supplemented by oral teaching; they were handed down 
by word of mouth from generation to generation, and 
o^y after the destruction of the second temple were 
they committed to writing. The latter are, neverthe- 
less, called Oral Law, as distinguished from the Torah 
or Written Law, which from the first was committed to 
writing. Those oral laws which were revealed to Moses 
on Mount Sinai are called “Laws given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai”' (M. Friediander, The Jewish Religion 
[revised and enlarged ed., 1900], p. 136). It is clear 
from this that the Written Law of the Bible, and the 
Oral Law as contained in the Talmud, are of equal 


authority. The Talmud is again referred to as ‘tru 
final authonty in Judaism’ by the writer of a later ex- 
position of the Jewish faith (M. Joseph, Judaism as 
Creed and Life, 1903, p. vii.). One other authoritative 
teacher may be quoted: ‘As a document of religion the 
Talmud acquired that authority which was due to it as 
the written embodiment of the ancient tradition, and it 
fulfilled the task which the men of the Great Assembly 
set for the representatives of the tradition when they 
said, “Make a hedge for the Torah” {Aboth, i. 2). 
Those who professed Judaism felt no doubt that the 
Talmud was equal to the Bible as a source of instruction 
and decision in problems of religion, and every effort to 
set forth religious teachings and duties was based on it.’ 
And speaking of the present day, the same writer says. 
‘ For the majority of Jews it is still the supreme authority 
in religion’ (Bacher in JE xii. 26). 

3. The Talmud and Christianity. — Much that is 
written in the Talmud was originally spoken by men 
who were contemporaries of Christ; men who must have 
seen and heard Him. It is, moreover, well known what 
a conflict was waged in the infant Church regarding that 
question of the admittance of Gentiles, the result of 
which was an irreconcilable breach between Jew and 
Gentile, and an ever-increasing antagonism between 
Judaism and Christianity. These facts lead to the sup- 
position that references to Christ and Christianity should 
be found m the Talmud. The question as to whether 
such references are to be found or not is one which can- 
not yet be said to have been decided one way or the 
other. The frequent mention of the Minim is held by 
many to refer to Christians; others maintain that by 
these are meant philosophizing Jews, who were regarded 
as heretics. This is not the place to discuss the 
question; we can only refer to two works, which 
approach it from different points of view, and which 
deal very adequately with it. Christianity in Talmud 
and Midrash, by R. T. Herford (London, 1903), and 
JHe religidsen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judenthums im 
ZeitaUer Jem, by M. Friediander (Berlin, 1905). 

W. 0. E. Oesterlbt. 

TAMAR. — 1. A Canaanite woman, married to Er and 
then to his brother Onan (see Marriage, 4). Tamar 
became by her father-in-law himself the mother of twm 
sons, Perez and Zerah (Gn 38, Ru 4^®, 1 Ch 2*, Mt 1»). 
2. The beautiful sister of Absalom, who was violated 
and brutally insulted by her half-brother, Amnon 
(2 S ). 3. A daughter of Absalom (2 S 14*’). 4. See 
next article. 

TAMAR.— In Ezk 47» 48** the S.E. boundary-mark 
of the restored kingdom of Israel. No proposed 
identification has been successful, since no place of this 
name has been found in the region required, that is, 
near the S. end of the Dead Sea. It is possibly the same 
place that is mentioned in 1 K Qi* as one of the S. 
fortresses built up by Solomon. Here a variant Heb. 
reading has Tadmor (wh. see) — a manifest error, which 
is perhaps borrowed from the parallel passage 2 Ch 8<. 

J. F. McCtTRDT. 

TAMARISK (’gsAef). — This name occurs in RV (only) 
three times; Gn 21** AV * grove/ mg. ‘tree’; 1 S 22* 
AV ‘tree,* mg. ‘grove*; l S SR* AV ‘tree.* The 
RV rendering is based upon an identification of the 
Heb. ’SslleZ with the Arab. RVm gives ‘tamarisk’ 
for heath of BV in Jer 17« (cf. 48*), but probably a 
species of juniper is intended here. There are some eight 
species of tamarisks in Palestine^ they are most common 
in the Maritime Plain and the Jordan Valley. Though 
mostly but shtpbs, some species attain to the size of 
large trees. They are characterized by their brittle 
feathery branches and minute scale-like leaves. 

E. W. G. Masterjian. 

TAMMUZ (Ezk 8i<) was a Babylonian god whose 
worship spread into Phoenicia. The name appears to be 
Sumerian, Dumugi, Tamiutu, and may mean ‘ son of life.* 
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He was a form of the Sun-god and bridegroom of Ishtar. 
He was celebrated as a shepherd, cut off in early life or 
slain by the boar (winter). Ishtar descended to Hades 
to bring him back to life. He was mourned on the second 
of the month Tammuz (June). His Canaanite name 
Adonai gave rise to the Greek Adonis, and he was later 
identified with the Egyptian Osiris. In Am and 
Zee 1210 the mourning for ‘the only son’ may be a 
reference to this annual mourning, and the words of the 
refrain, ‘Ah me, ah me 1 ’ (Jer 22i«) may be recalled. 

C. H. W- Johns. 

TANHTnUETH. — The father (?) of Seraiah, one of the 
Heb. captains who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah (2 K 25^8, 
Jer 408). 

TANIS (Jth 110).— See Zoan. 

TANNEE.— See Ahts and Ceafts, 6. 

TAPHATH.— Daughter of Solomon and wife of 
Ben-abinadab (1 K 4ii). 

TAPPUAH.— 1. A ‘son’ of Hebron (1 Ch 2«). Prob- 
ably the name is that of a town in the ShephSlah (Jos 15®^. 
It was probably to the N. of Wddy es-SunU but the site 
has not been recoyered. 2. See En-tappuah. 3. One 
jf the towns W. of Jordan whose kings Joshua smote 
(Jos 1217). It was perhaps the same place as No. 2 
above; but this is by no means certain. See also 
Tiphsah and Tephon. 

TAEALAH.— An unknown town of Benjamin (Jos IS^t). 

TAEEA. — See Taheea. 

TABES (Gr. zizania, Arab, zuwdn) are certain kinds 
of darnel growing plentifully in cornfields. The bearded 
darnel iLoliurk temulentum) most resembles wheat. 
The seeds, though often poisonous to human beings 
on account of parasitic growths in them, are sold as 
chicken’s food. When harvest approaches and the tares 
can be distinguished, they are carefully weeded out by 
hand by women and children (cf. Mt IS^^-so). 

E. W. G. Masteeman. 

TAEGET.— See Armoxje Aems, 2. 

TAEGXJHS. — Originally the word targum meant 
•uanslation’ in reference to any language; but it 
acquired a restricted meaning, and came to be used only 
of translation from Hebrew into Aramaic. As early as 
the time of Ezra we find the verb used in reference to a 
document written in Aramaic (Ezr 4^), though in this 
passage the addition ‘in Aramaic’ is made, showing 
that the restricted meaning had not yet come into 
vogue. As early as the time of the Second Temple the 
language of the Holy Scriptures, Hebrew, was not under- 
stood by the bulk of the Jewish people, for it had been 
supplanted by Aramaic. When, therefore, the Scrip- 
tures were read m synagogues, it became necessary 
to translate them, in order that they might be under- 
stood by the congregation. The oflacial translator who 
performed this duty was called the methvrgeman or 
targeman, which is equivalent to the modem dragoman 
(‘interpreter’). The way in which it was done was as 
follows: — ^In the case of the Pentateuch (the ‘Law’) a 
verse was read in Hebrew, and then translated into 
Aramaic, and so on to the end of the appointed portion; 
but in the case of the prophetical writings three verses 
were read and then translated. Whether this system 
was the custom originally may be doubted; it was prob- 
ably done in a less formal way at first. By degrees the 
translation became stereotyped, and was ultimatdy 
reduced to writing; and thus the Targums, the Aramaic 
translations of the Hebrew Bible, came into existence. 
The various Targums which are still extant will be 
enumerated below. As literary products they are of 
late date, but they occupy a highly important place in 
post-Biblical Jewish rdigious literature, because they 
embody the traditional exegesis of the Scriptures. They 
have for many centuries ceased to be used in the 
synagogue; from the 9th cent, onwards their use has 


been discontinued It is, however, interesting to note 
an exception in the case of Southern Arabia, where the 
custom still survives; and in Bokhara the Persian Jews 
read the Targum, with the Persian paraphrase of it, to 
the lesson from the Prophets for the last day of the 
Passover Feast, namely. Is 10^12. There are Targums 
to all the books of the Bible, with the exception of 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah; as these are to a large 
extent written in Aramaic, one can understand why 
Tafgums to these books should be wanting. Most of 
the Targums are mainly paraphrases; the only one 
which is in the form of a translation in the modem 
sense of the word is the Targum of Onkelos to the 
Pentateuch; this is, on the whole, a fairly literal trans- 
lation. Isolated passages in the Bible which are written 
in Aramaic, as in Genesis and Jeremiah, are also called 
Targums. The following is a list of the Targums which 
are In existence: 

1. Targum of Onkelos to the Pentateuch, called also 
Targum Babli, i e. the Babylonian Targum. 

2. The Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch, called 
also Targum J erushalmi, i.e. the Jerusalem Targum. 

3. The ‘Fragment Targum’ to the Pentateuch. 

4. The Targum of Jonathan to the prophetical books 
(these include what we call the historic^ books). 

5. The Targum Jerushalmi to the prophetical books. 

6. The Targum to the Psalms. 

7. The Targum to Job. 

8. The Targum to Proverbs. 

9-13 .TheTargums to the FiveMegiltothC Rolls’) , namely: 
Song of Son^, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther; 
the Book of Esther has three Targums to it. 

14. The Targum to Chronicles. 

For printed editions of these, reference may be made to 
the bibliographies given in Schiirer, HJP i. i. pp. 16(>-163, 
and in the JM xii. 63. 

To come now to a brief description of these Targums: 

The Targum of Onkelos is the oldest of all the Targums 
that have come down to us; it is for the most part a 
literal translation of the Pentateuch, only here and there 
assuming the form of a paraphrase. The name of this 
Targum owes its origin to a passage in the Babylonian 
Talmud {Megillah, 3a), in which it is said: ‘The Targum 
to the Pentateuch was composed by the proselyte 
Onkelos at the dictation of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi 
Joshua*; and in the Jerusalem Talmud (Megillah, 71c) 
it is said: ‘Aquila the proselyte translated the Pentar- 
teuch in the presence of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua. 
That Aquila is the same as Onkelos can scarcely admit 
of doubt. In the tractate Abodah zara, 11a, we are told 
that this Onkelos was the pupil of Rabbi Gamaliel the 
Elder, who lived in the second half of the 1st cent. a.d. 
Seeing that this Targum rests on tradition, it will be clear 
that we have in it an ancient witness to Jewish exegesis; 
indeed, it is the earliest example of Midrashic tradition 
that we possess; and not only so, but as this Targum is 
mainly a translation, it is a most important authority 
for the pre-Massoretic text of the Pentateuch. This 
shows of what high value the Targum of Onkelos 
is, and that it is not without reason that it has 
always been regarded with great veneration. It is 
characteristic of the Targum of Onkelos that, unlike the 
other Targums, the Midrashic element is greatly sub- 
ordinated to simple translation; when it does appear it 
is mainly in poetic passages, though not exdusivelyCcf. 
Gn 49, Nu 24, Dt 32. 33, which are prophetic in character. 
The idea apparently was that greater hcence was per- 
mitted in dealing with passages of this kind than with 
those in which the legal element predominated. As 
with the Targums generally, so with that of Onkelos, 
there is a marked tendency to avoid anthropomorphisms 
and expressions which might appear derogatory to the 
dignity of God; this may be seen, for example, in Gn IH, 
where the words ‘The Lord came down,’ which seemed 
anthropomorphic, are rendered in this Targum, ‘the 
Lord revealed Himsdf.’ Then again, the transcendent 
character of the Almighty is emphasized by substituting 
lor the Divine Person intermediate agencies like the 
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ATcmra, or ‘Word* of God, the Shekinah, or ‘Glory* of 
God, to which a more or less distinct personality is im- 
puted; m this way it was sought to avoid ascribing to 
God Himself actions or words which were deemed un- 
fitting to the inexpressible majesty and transcendence 
of the Almighty. A good example of this, and one 
which will also illustrate the general character of this 
Targum, is the following; it is the rendering of Gn 
‘ And they heard the voice of the Word (Memra) of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the evening of the 
day; and Adam and his wife hid themselves from before 
the Lord God among the trees of the garden. And the 
Lord God called to Adam and said: “ Where art thou? ” 
And he said: “The voice of Thy Word (.Memra) I heard 
in the garden, and I was afraid, because I was naked, and 
I would hide.’” 

The other Targum to the Pentateuch, the Targum 
Jeruskalmi, has come down to us in two forms: one 
in a complete form, the other only in fragments, hence 
the name of the latter which is generally used, the 
‘ Fragment Targum.’ The fragments have been gathered 
from a variety of sources, from manuscripts and from 
quotations found in the writings of ancient authors. 
But owing to its fragmentary character this Targum is 
of much less value than the ‘Targum Jerushalmi.’ 
This latter is sometimes erroneously called the ‘Targum 
of Jonathan ben Uzziel on the Pentateuch’; but though 
this Jonathan was believed to be the author of the 
Targum to the Prophets which bears his name (see 
below), there was not the slightest ground for ascribing 
to him the authorship of the Targum to the Pentateuch 
(‘Targum Jerushalmi*). The mistake arose in an in- 
teresting way. In its abbreviated form this Targum 
was referred to as ‘Targum J’; this *J,* which of 
course stood for ‘Jerushalmi,’ was taken to refer to 
‘Jonathan,’ the generally acknowledged author of the 
Targum to the Prophets; thus it came about that this 
Targum to the Pentateuch, as well as the Targum to the 
Prophets, was called the Targum of Jonathan. So tena- 
ciously has the wrong name clung to this Targum, that 
a kind of compromise is made as to its title, and it is 
now usually known as the ‘Targum of pseudo-Jonathan.* 
In one important respect this Targum is quite similar 
to that of Onkelos, namely, in its avoidance of anthropo- 
morphisms, and in its desire not to bring God into too 
dose contact with man; for example, in Ex 345 
have these words: ‘And the Lord descended in a cloud, 
and stood with him there, and proclaimed the name of 
the Lord.* But this Targum paraphrases the verse in 
a roundabout way, and says that ‘Jehovah revealed 
Himself in the clouds of the glory of His Shekinah,* 
thus avoiding what in the original text appeared to 
detract from the dignity of the Almighty. This kind of 
thing occurs with great frequency, and it is both interest- 
ing and important, as showing the evolution of the idea 
of God among the Jews (see Oesterley and Box, The 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, ch. viii. [1907]). 
But in other respects the ‘Targum Jerushalmi* (or 
‘Targum of pseudo-Jonathan’) differs from that of 
Onkelos, especially in its being far less a translation 
than a free paraphrase. The following extract will g^ve 
a good idea of the character of this Targum; it is the 
paraphrase of Gn IS^®-: ‘And the glory of the Ijord 
was revealed to him in the valley of Mamre; and he, 
being ill from the pain of circumcision, sat at the door 
of the tabernacle in the heat of the day. And he lifted 
up his eyes and looked, and behold, three angels in the 
resemblance of men were standing before him; angels 
who had been sent from the necessity of three things — 
because it is not possible for a ministering angel to be 
sent for more than one purpose at a time — one, then, 
had come to make known to him that Sarah should 
bear a man-child; one had come to deliver Lot; and 
one to overthrow Sodom and Gomorrah. And when he 
saw them, he ran to meet them from the door of the 
tent, and bowed himself to the earth.* 


The Targum of Jonathan to the Prophets owes its name 
to an ancient tradition, according to which Jonathan 
ben Uzziel composed it ‘from the mouths of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi* (.Megillah, 3a); this is merely 
a figurative way of saying that the traditional inter- 
pretation, as supposed to have been handed down by 
these prophets, was embodied m written form by 
Jonathan. The latter was a pupil of Hillel, and wrote 
a Targum (according to the passage just referred to) 
for the purpose of removing ‘all impediments to the 
understanding of the Scriptures’ {JE vui. 238). It is 
said of this Jonathan that when he sat down and occupied 
himself with the study of the Law, every bird that 
happened to fly over his head was burned; the reason 
of this was that so many angels gathered around him 
in order to hear the words of the Law from his mouth 
(Succah, 28a [Weber, Jud. TheolJ, p. xviii.]). That 
Jonathan had the Targum of Onkelos before him when 
he wrote is proved by the fact that whole passages 
from Onkelos are incorporated verbatim in his Targum. 
As a pupil of Hillel, Jonathan lived during the middle 
and end of the 1st cent, a.d., so that the date of his 
Targum may safely be stated to be the end of the first 
century. An interesting example of this Targum is the 
following paraphrase of Is * Behold, my servant 

the Messiah shall prosper, he shall be exalted and 
extolled, and he shall be very strong. Like as the 
house of Israel anxiously hoped for him many days, 
(the house of Israel) which was poor among the nations, 
their appearance and their brightness being worse than 
that of the sons of men, thus shall he scatter many 
nations; before him kings shall keep silence; they shall 
put their hands upon their mouths, for that which had 
not been told them shall they see, and that which they 
had not heard they shall consider.’ In the whole of 
the following chapter 53 ‘it is curious to notice that 
the passages which refer to the humiliation of the 
Servant are interpreted of the people of Israel, while 
those which speak of the glory of the Servant are referred 
to the Messiah* (Oesterley and Box, op. cit. p. 49). 

Of much later date, and also of less importance 
than the Targums of Onkelos, pseudo-Jonathan, or 
Jonathan, is the Targum Jerushalmi to the Prophets. 
According to JE xii. 61, * Most of the quotations given 
in the Targum Jerushalmi are Haggadic additions, 
frequently traceable to the Babylonian Talmud, so that 
this Palestinian Targum to the Prophets belongs to a 
later period, when the Babylonian Talmud had begun 
to exert an influence upon Palestinian literature.* 
There are not many remains extant of this Targum; 
most of the extracts in existence are citations in the 
writings of Kashi and David Kimchi; the largest 
number of extracts found together are those in the 
eleventh century Codex Keuchlmianus, edited by La- 
garde, Prophetce Chaldaice. 

Of the remaining Targums not much need be said; 
those to the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job show a close 
relationship and are usually assigned to the same author; 
they belong to the latter half of the seventh century. 
They are to a large extent translations, though a con- 
siderable Haggadic element is to be found in them, 
especially in the Targum to Job. The Targums to the 
five MegtUoth are likewise post-Talmudic; in all five 
translation plays a subordinate part, the prevailing 
element being Midrashic; this reaches its height in the 
Song of Songs. Of the three Targums to Esther, the 
second, known as Targum Sheni, has always been 
extremely popular. The latest of all the Targums is 
that to Chronicles; it is strongly Haggadic, and is of 
but little importance. 

‘The Targums are important not only for the light 
they throw on Jewish theology, but also, especially, as 
a thesaurus of ancient Jewish exegesis; in this way 
they often throw much interesting light on the use of 
the OT by the NT writers; in particular, it can be 
shown that the NT often agrees with the ancient Syna- 
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gogue in interpreting certain passages Messianically 
which later were expounded differently in orthodox 
Jewish circles' (Oesterley and Box, op at p. 50). 

W. 0. E. Oesterley. 

TARPELITES. — One of the peoples settled in the 
cities of Samaria (Ezr 4*>); text doubtful. 

TABSHISH. — 1. See following article. 2. A Ben- 
jamite family (1 Ch 71 °). 3. One of the seven princes 
who had the right of access to the royal presence (Est 1^0. 
4. The name of a precious stone (Ex 28®® 39^*, Ezk 
109 28i», Ca 5“, Dn 10®). See Jewels and Preciotts 
Stones. 

TARSHISH is frequently mentioned in the OT, but 
its position is never definitely indicated. From Jon 1® 
4* we may infer that it was far from Palestine, prob- 
ably in the extreme west of the Mediterranean. If 
Sheba and Dedan stand for the commerce of the East, 
Tarshish may stand for that of the West (Ezk 38^®). 
The Greeks were in touch with Tartessus in the 7th and 
6th cents, b.c. (Herod. 1 . 163, iv. 162). The inclusion 
of Tarshish among the ‘sons’ of Javan (Gn 10^ 1 Ch 1’) 
may refer to this. The Onomasticon speaks of Tharseis 
kd Baitikl. Bochart {Phaleg, iii. 7) identifies this with 
the Andalusian plain in S.W. Spain, watered by the 
Baetis (mod. Guadalquivir) . The Greek name TartSssos 
may possibly come through an Aram, form Tartish, 
from the Phoen. Tarshish. It may have denoted a 
city (Strabo, iii. 147 ff.). The name TarsSion occurs in 
a commercial treaty (Polyb. iii. 24) referring to a city 
of the Carthaginians in Spam. 

Max Mllller (Hastmgs’ DP, s.v.) favours a suggestion 
of Oheyne, that Tarshish may be identical with Tiras 
(Gn 10®). Vocalizing Turshush with Josephus (Ant. i. 
vi. 1; he identifies with Cilician Tarsus, which to the 
present writer appears impossible), we get the Tyrsenians, 
Tyrrenians, or Etruscans — intrepid, piratical people, 
called Tursha by the ancient Egyptians. 

In either case Tarshish would be fitly named with 
*the isles,* a term covering not only islands in our 
sense, but also land bordering on the sea (Ps 72^®, 
Is 60® 66^®). The wealth of Tarshish consisted of 
silver, iron, tin, and lead (Jer 10®, Ezk 27^®). 

* Ships of Tarshish’ did not necessarily belong to or 
trade with Tarshish. The name is used of the ships of 
Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah, which sailed for Ophir 
from Ezion-geber (IK 22^®, 2 Ch 20*®). The Chronicler's 
explanatory phrase (v,®^) is erroneous. The cargo 
brought by Solomon’s ‘navy of Tarshish’ shows that 
its voyages must have been eastward, not westward 
(1 K 10®, 2 Ch 9®i). The name probably denoted 
specially large merchant vessels, designed for distant 
voyages (Ps 48^ Is 2^® 23^, Ezk 27®®). W. Ewing. 

TARSUS, the capital of the Roman province of 
Cilicia (Ac 22®) in the S.E. of Asia Minor, and the birth- 
place of St. Paul, is a place about which much more 
might be Imown than is known if only the necessary 
money were forthcoming to excavate the ancient city 
in the way that Pompeii, Olympia, Pergamum, and 
other cities have been excavated. It would be im- 
possible to exaggerate the value which would accrue to 
the study of St. Paul’s life and writings and of Christian 
origins, if such a work were satisfactorily carried out. 
It may be commended to the whole Christian Church 
as a pressing duty of the utmost importance. Tarsus, 
as a city whose institutions combined Oriental and 
Western characteristics, was signally fitted to be the 
birthplace and training ground of him who was to make 
known to the Gentile world the ripest development 
of Hebrew religion. 

Tarsus (modem Tersms) is situated in the plain of 
Cilicia, about 70 to 80 feet above sea level, and about 
10 miles from the S. coast. The level plain stretches 
to the north of it for about 2 miles, and then begins to 
rise gradually till it merges in the lofty Taurus range, 
about 30 miles north. The dunate of the low-ly&g 


city must always have been oppres'sive and unfavourable 
to energetic action, but the undulating country to the 
north was utilized to counteract its effects. About 9 
to 12 miles north of the city proper there was a second 
Tarsus, within the territory of the main Tarsus, in 
theory a summer residence merely, but in reality a forti- 
fied town of importance, permanently inhabited. It 
was to periodical residence in this second city among 
the hills that the population owed their vigour. In 
Roman times the combined cities of Tarsus contained 
a large population, probably not much less than a 
million. 

The history of the Maritime Plain of Cilicia was deter- 
mined by the mutual rivalries of the three cities, Mallus 
on the Pyramus, Adana on the Sarus, and Tarsus on 
the Cydnus. The plain is mainly a deposit of the 
second of those rivers, and contains about 800 square 
miles of arable land, with a strip of useless land along 
the coast varying from 2 to 3 miles in breadth. The 
site of Mallus is now unknown, as it has ceased to have 
any importance; but the other two cities retain their 
names and some of their importance to the present day. 
In ancient times Mallus was a serious rival of Tarsus, 
and was at first the great harbour and the principal 
Greek colony in Cilicia. The struggle for superiority 
lasted till after the time of Christ, but the supremacy 
was eventually resigned to Tarsus. The river Cydnus 
flowed through the middle of the city. This river, of 
which the inhabitants were very proud, was liable to 
rise very considerably when there had been heavy rains 
in the mountains, but inundation in the city was in the 
best period very carefully guarded against. Between 

A. D. 527 and 563 a new channel was cut to relieve the 
principal bed, which had for some time previously been 
insufficiently dredged, and it is in this new channel 
that the Cydnus now flows, the original channel having 
become completely choked. About five or six miles 
below the modem town the Cydnus flowed into a lake; 
this lake was the ancient harbour of Tarsus, where were 
the docks and arsenal. At the harbour town, which 
was called Aulai, all the larger ships discharged, and in 
ancient times buildings were continuous between the 
north of this lake and the city of Tarsus. Much engineer- 
ing skill must have been employed in ancient times to 
make a harbour out of what had been a lagoon, and to 
improve the channel of the river. A great deal was done 
to conquer nature for the common benefit, and it was 
not only in this direction that the inhabitants showed 
their perseverance. This city also cut one of the greatest 
passes of ancient times, the 'Cilician Gates.* Cilicia is 
divided from Cappadocia and Lycaonia by the Taurus 
range of mountains, which is pierced from N.W. to S.E. 
by a glen along which flows the Tchakut Su. This 
glen offers a natural road for much of its course, but 
there are serious difficulties to overcome in its southern 
part. The Tarsians built a waggon road over the hills 
there, and cut with the chisel a level path out of the 
solid rock on the western bank of the stream. The 
probable date of this engineering feat was some time 
between b c. 1000 and 500. 

It is possible (but see Tarshish) that Tarsus is meant 
by the Tarshisli of Gn 10®, and that it is there indicated 
c. B.c. 2000 as a place where Greeks settled. The 
difference in the form of the name need cause no difficulty 
in accepting this identification. The name is originally 
Anatolian, and would quite easily be transliterated 
differeriitly in Greek and Hebrew. All the evidence is in 
harmony with the view that at an early date Greeks 
settled there among an originally Orient^ community. 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, captured Tarsus about 
the middle of the 9th cent, b c.; afterwards kings ruled 
over Cilicia, with the Persian kings as overlords. In 

B. c. 401 there was still a king, but not in b.c. 334, when 
Alexander the Great entered the country. He found 
a Persian officer directly governing the country. Of 
the character of the kingdom we know nothing. Thus 
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for about five centuries Tarsus was really an Oriental 
city. Greek influence began again with Alexander the 
Great, but made very slow progress. During the fourth 
century Tarsus was subject to the Greek kings of Syria of 
the Seleucid dynasty. It continued during the third 
century in abject submission to them. The peace of 
B.c. 189 changed the position of Cilicia. Previous to 
that date it had been in the middle of the Seleucid 
territory. Now it became a frontier country. About 
B.c. 175-164 Tarsus was re-organized by Antiochus iv 
Epiphanes as an autonomous city under the name 
Antioch-on-the-Cydnus (cf. 2 Mac 4*®'- »*). It is ex- 
tremely probable that the exact date of this re-founda- 
tion was b.c. 171-170; the new name lasted only a few 
years. Not only Tarsus, but a number of other Cilician 
cities also were re-organized at this time, but Tarsus 
received the most honourable treatment. 

The population of this re-constituted Tarsus, in addi- 
tion to what remained of the earlier population, consisted 
of Dorian Greeks from Argos. That the Greek element 
in the population was mainly Dorian is proved by the 
fact that the chief magistrates bore the Dorian title 
damiourgoB, A mythology was invented to prove 
that this Dorian element was much earlier. It is 
almost certain that, in accordance with the regular 
Seleucid practice, a large body of Jews also was added to 
the population by Antiochus. These would be in- 
corporated as citizens in a new tribe by themselves, to 
enable them to practise their own religion unhindered. 
There may have been some Jews resident in Tarsus 
as strangers, but the majority must have been citizens 
with full burghers’ rights: St. Paul, and probably the 
‘kinsmen’ of Eo “ 21 ^ -^ere citizens of Tarsus 
enrolled in the Jewish tribe. The later hostility of 
Antiochus to the ultra-Jewish party in Palestine cannot 
be alleged as an adequate reason against the view that he 
constituted, in b.c. 171-170, a large body of Jews citizens 
of Tarsus in a tribe by themselves. At that earlier 
date he regarded himself as the best friend of the Jews, 
and was so regarded by the more educated among 
themselves. As the Seleucid empire decayed, the Greek 
element in Tarsus became weaker, and the Asiatic 
spirit revived. About b.c. 83 its influence swept over 
Cilicia with the armies of Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
under whose power Tarsus fell. Por about twenty 
years it continued under Oriental domination, till the 
re-organization of the East by Pompey the Great in 
B.C. 65-4. The Eoman province Cilicia had been insti- 
tuted about B.C. 104 or 102, but Tarsus was not then 
included in it. It was established mainly to control 
piracy in the Levant, and included the south and east 
of Asia Minor, but was not sharply defined in extent. 
In B c. 25 the province Galatia (wh. see) was estab- 
lished by Augustus, and Cilicia in the narrow sense 
became a mere adjunct of Syria. Tarsus was the capital 
even of the large province Cilicia, and remained that 
of the smaller under the Empire, which brought many 
blessings to the provinces and their cities. Experi- 
ence of the barbarian Tigranes caused a revulsion in 
favour of Hellenism, and the Tarsians were enthusiastic 
for the Empire, which carried on the work of Hellenism. 
Cassius forced them, in b.c. 43, to take his and Brutus’ 
side against Octavian and Antony, but they returned to 
their former loyalty on the earliest opportunity. Tarsus 
was made a free city (that is, it was governed by its 
own laws) by Antony, who met Cleopatra here. This 
privilege was confirmed by Octavian in or after b.c. 31. 
It is likely that Pompey, Julius 0®sar, Antony, and 
Augustus all conferred Roman citizenship on some 
Tarsians, and these would take new names from their 
benefactors: Gn»us Pompeius from Pompey, Gains lulius 
from Julius 0®sar or Augustus, Marcus Antonius from 
Antony. The Eoman administration probably trusted 
more to the Jewish than to the Greek element. The latter 
was capTldons, and was restrained by the Stoic Atheno- 
dorus, aTarsian, who hadtbeinfluenceof Augustus behind 


him. The Oriental element seems to have thus become 
more assertive, and about a.d. 100 it was predominant. 
This Athenodorus lived from about b c. 74 till a d. 7. 
He was a Stoic philosopher, distinguished for his lectures 
and writings. He gained a great and noble influence 
over Augustus, who was his pupil, and he remained 
in Rome from b.c. 45 till b c. 15 as his adviser; in the 
latter year he retired to Tarsus. There he attempted by 
persuasion to reform local politics; but, being unsuccess- 
ful, he used the authority granted him by Augustus, and 
banished the more corrupt of the politicians. A property 
qualification was now required for possession of the 
citizenship. (Among these citizens the Roman citizens 
formed an aristocracy.) Athenodorus was succeeded by 
Nestor, an Academic philosopher (still living a.d. 19). 
These men had influence also in the university, which 
was more closely connected with the city than in modern 
times. A new lecturer had to be recognized by some 
competent body. There was a great enthusiasm in 
Tarsus and neighbourhood for learning and philosophy, 
and in this respect the city was unequalled in Greece. 
It was here that St. Paul learned sympathy with athletics, 
and tolerance for the good elements in pagan religion. 
The principal deity of Tarsus corresponded to the Greek 
Zeus: he is the old Anatolian deity, giver of corn and 
wine. There was also a working Anatolian divinity, 
who was identified with Heracles, subordinate to the 
other. The former is represented as sitting on a chair, 
with left hand resting on a sceptre, and the right holding 
com or grapes. The other stands on a lion, wears 
bow-case and sword, and holds a branch or flower in his 
right hand, a battleaxe in his left. Sometimes he is 
represented within a portable shrine. A. Souter. 

TARTAK. — An idol introduced by the Avvites into 
Samaria when Sargon of Assyria transported them 
thither (2 K 17“). This deity is mentioned along 
with another called Nibhaz, and, according to the 
Babylonian Talmud, was worshipped in the form of an 
ass. In Assyro-Babylonian mythology no such deity 
is at present provable; moreover, the geographical 
position of the Avvites is uncertain, and their city may 
have been in one of the western States of Asia. The 
Greek text ‘A’ replaces Tartak by Naibas, but this 
may be merely a Corruption of Nihhaz, 

T. G. Pinches. 

TARTAN.— The title borne by two Assyr. officers, 
one of whom was sent by Sargon to Ashdod (Is 20i), 
while the other, with the Bab -saris and the Rab-shakeh, 
was sent by Sennacherib to demand from Hezekiah the 
surrender of Jerusalem (2 K IS^’). The word is a 
transcription in Heb. of the Assyr. tartdnu or turtdnu^ 
the title borne by the commander-in-chief of the army. 

L. W. King. 

TASSEL. — See Fringes. 

TATTEKAI. — The name of the governor of Coele- 
Syria and Phoenicia under Darius Hystaspis (Ezr 5»* * 
6® *»). He is called in 1 Es 6®- 7^ Sisiimes, 

which is simply a reproduction in Greek of a Persian 
name ThUhimia (orig. Tkatkanaial)^ with aspirated t 

TAVERNER’S BIBLE. — See English Versions, 
§ 21 * 

TAVERNS, THREE (Latin Tre$ Tabern<B),---A. name 
of uncertain origin, which might be translated ‘three 
shops’ or ‘three huts.’ It was a station on the Appian 
Road (built b.c. 321) which went from Rome to the S. 
along the west coast. This was the principal road for 
all travellers to or from the S. and E., except those 
who embarked at Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber. The 
village was about 33 Roman miles from Rome, and to 
this point many Christians walked, or drove, to meet St. 
Paul on his arrival in Italy from the E. (Ac 28«). 

A. SotrTBR. 

TAW.— The twenty-second letter of the Heb. alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 22nd part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 
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TAXES, TAXINGr.— See King, 2 (5), Publican, 
Tribute, QmRiNius; cf. also p. 5S9'>. 

TEACHER, TEACHlKGr.— See Education. 

TEBAH.— A ‘ son’ of Nahor (Gn 2224). See Tibhats. 

TEBALIAH.— A Merarite gatekeeper (1 Ch 26i0. 

TEBETH.—See Time. 

TEHAPHKEHES (Ezk 30^®).— See Tahpanhes. 

TEHUfNAH.— The ‘father’ of Ir-nahash (1 Ch 4^2). 

TEIL TREE.— Is 6«, AV mistranslation of ‘ terebinth* 
(wh, see, and cf. art. Oak (1)). 

TEKEL. — See Mene Mens Tbkel Upharsin. 

TEKOA (2 Ch 116 etc ); Tekoah, 2 S 142 4. 9 [aV], 
1 Mac 9«» [RV; AV T/iecoe]).— -A fortress city on the edge 
of the wilderness to which it gave its name (2 Ch 2020). 
From here came the ‘ wise woman’ sent by Joab to plead 
for Absalom (2 S 142 * ») , Rehoboam fortified it(2 Ch 1 1«), 
and apparently it continued to be a fortress (Jer 6^); 
Amos ‘was among the herdmen of Tekoa’ (Am l^). 
Tekoa is mentioned also in LXX in Jos IS®®, and in 
the genealogies in 1 Ch 4S*8. The site is now Khurbet 
TeqU'a, an extended but shapeless mass of rums crowning 
the summit of a hill (2790 ft. above sea level), 5 miles S of 
Bethlehem. It is on the extreme edge of the cultivated 
lands. Bethlehem, the Mt. of Olives, and Nebi SamvM 
(Mizpah) are all visible from it. 

E. "W. G. Masterman. 

TEL-ABIB (perh. ‘hill of corn*). — A place on the 
Chebar (Ezk 3^®); site unknown. 

TELAH. — An Ephraimite (1 Ch 72®). 

TELAIM (‘the lambs’). — The place at which Saul 
concentrated his forces, and numbered his fighting men 
before his campaign against the Amalekites (1 S 15^). 
The LXX reads GilgaJL for Telaim, and Josephus {Ant, 
VI. vil. 2) also makes Gilgal the place of assembly. A 
more suitable locality for the place of assembly would, 
however, be in the Negeb, or South; and here lay 
Telem (Jos IS®^), with which Telaim is probably identical. 

TELASSAR (‘Asshur’s hill or mound’). — This city 
is mentioned with Gozan, Haran, and Rezeph, and is 
spoken of as a place inhabited by ‘the children of Eden’ 
(2 K 1912, Is 3712), The Assyrian inscriptions apparently 
mention two places so called, one being TU-ashshuri, 
mentioned by Tiglath-pileser iii., which had a renowned 
temple dedicated to Merodach, and is stated to have 
been a Babylonian foundation. The other, written 
TH-ashurri, is referred to by Esarhaddon as having 
been conquered by him (the people of Mihranu, he seems 
to say, called it Pitanu ) . It was inhabited by the people 
of Barnaku or Parnaku — a name which Delitzsch 
points out as similar to the Parnach of Nu 342 ®. This 
Til-ashurri is supposed to have lain near the land of 
Mitanni (Upper Mesopotamia), which would find support 
if Mihrdnu be connected with the Mehru mentioned 
by Tukulti-Ninib (-Nirig) 1. T. G. Pinches. 

TELEM. — . A gatekeeper who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr called in 1 Es 92® Tolbanes; perhaps the 
same as Talmon of Neh 122®. 2. See Telaim. 

TEL-HARSHA. — A Babylonian town of unknown 
site (Ezr 25», Neh called in 1 Es 5®6 Thelersas. 

TELL. — See Tale. 

TELMELAH (‘hill of salt’).— A Babylonian town 
of unknown site (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®*) ; called in 1 Es 5®« 

Thermeleth. 

TBMA.— In Gn 25« (1 Ch I*®), a son of Ishmael. 
The country and people meant are still represented by 
the same name — ^the modern Taima, a large oasis about 
200 miles S.E. of the head of the Gulf of ‘Akabah, and 
the same distance due N. of Medina in W. Arabia. It 
was an important community in ancient times, men- 
tioned in Assyr. annals of the 8th cent, b.c., and later 
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inhabited in part by Aramseans, who have left inscrip- 
tions. It was noted for its caravan traffic vJob 6^®. 
Is 21^4), as might be expected from its position on the 
great trade routes. J. F. McCurdy. 

TEMAH.— A family of Nethinim (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®®)=* 
1 Es 5®2 Thomei. 

TEMAN.— A tribe (and district) of Edom, whose im- 
portance is indicated by its eponym being the eldest 
son of the eldest son (Eliphaz) of Esau (Gn 36^1 1®; 
cf. V. 42), and by its being taken along with Bozrah 
(wh see) to represent the whole land of Edom (Am 
cf. Ob ®). Ezk 2512 implies that Edom stretches from 
Teman to Dedan, from which we infer that the former 
lay m the north-east of the territory claimed by Edom, 
that is, to the S.B. of Moab. Its inhabitants were 
renowned for wisdom (Jer 49^), and the chief of Job’s 
counsellors was Eliphaz ‘ the Temanite ’ (Job 2ii). 

J. F. McCurdy. 

TEMENI. — The ‘son’ of Ashhur (1 Ch 4«). 

temperance. — 1. In the RV ‘temperance’ is 
the tr. of the Gr. word enkrateia, the root-meaning 
of which is ‘power over oneself,’ ‘self-mastery.* It is 
a comprehensive virtue, and on this account ‘self- 
control,’ the tr. of RVm, is to be preferred 
(Ac 2425, Gal 52®, 2 P 1®). The corresponding adjective 
is found only in Tit 1®, and the verb only in 1 Co 7® 
92s. The negative form of the adjective is translated 
‘without self-control’ (2 Ti 3®), and of the noun 
‘excess’ (Mt 232®), and ‘ incontinency ’ (1 Co 7®). The 
RV tr. another Gr. word {niBphalioa) ‘temperate’ 
in I Ti 32- 11, Tit 22; its root-meaning points to the 
avoidance of intemperance in the form of drunkenness, 
but in actual usage it condemns all forms of self-indul- 
gence. This extension of its significance must be 
remembered in expounding the passages in which 
the corresponding verb is found, for the RV always 
tr. it (ngpAaii) ‘to be sober* (1 Th S® 2 Ti 4®, 1 P 
P® 47 6®). 

2. From the philosophical point of view, ‘ self-control ’ 
is mastery over the passions; it is the virtue which 
holds the appetites in check; the rational will has power 
to regulate conduct without being unduly swayed by 
sensuous appetites. From the NT point of view the 
grace of ‘self-control’ is the result of the Holy Spirit’s 
Indwelling; it is the Spirit-controlled personality alone 
that is ‘strengthened with power’ (Eph 3“, cf. 5“) 
to control rebellious desires and to resist the allurements 
of tempting pleasures. 

3. The NT passages in which reference is made to 
this virtue form an instructive study. To Felix, with 
an adulteress by his side, St. Paul discoursed of ‘self- 
control,’ directing his stem condemnation against 
the vice of unchastity (cf. 1 Co 7®- ®). But to every 
form of ‘excess’ (Mt 23®®) it is directly opposed. In 
1 Ti 3® ‘not given over to wine’ {paroinos, AV ‘ brawler,’ 
cf. RVm) balances ‘temperate’ (v.®, cf. v.»), and from 
this chapter it is plain that the Apostle regards violent 
quarrelling (v.®), false and reckless speech (v.®), self- 
conceit (v.«), greed of filthy lucre (v.»), as well as 
fondness for much wine (v.®), as manifold forms of 
intemperance by whose means men ‘fail into reproach 
and the snare of the devil ’ (v. ^). 

4. ‘Self-control,’ in its widest sense, as including 
mastery over all tempers, appetites, and passions, has 
a prominent place in two NT lists of the Christian 
graces. In 2 P 1®, faith is regarded as the germ of 
every virtue; it lays hold of the ‘divine power* which 
makes possible the life of godliness (v.®). The evolu- 
tion of faith in ‘manliness, knowledge, self-control’ 
is the reward of its 'diligent* culture (v.®). This 
‘self-control,’ as Principal Iverach says, ‘grows out 
of knowledge, it is using Christian knowledge for the 
guidance of life’ (The Other Side of Greatness, p. 110). 
In Gal 52®, ‘self-control’ closes the list of the graces 
which are all ‘the fruit of the Spirit,’ just as ‘drunken- 
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oess and re veilings’ close the list of ‘the works of the 
flesh* (v.«)- The flesh and the Spirit! — these, indeed, 
are ‘contrary the one to the other’ The flesh 

triumphs when the Spirit is quenched, but the Spirit’s 
victory is gained, not by suppressing, but by controlling, 
the flesh. Those who are ‘led by the Spirit’ 
who ‘live by the Spirit’ and 'by the Spirit also walk’ 
(v.«) attain, m its perfection, the grace of complete 
‘self-control.* J. G. Tasker. 

TEOIHEPEST.— See Gaulee [Sea op], 3; Whirlwind. 

TEBflPLE. — 1. The first Temple mentioned in con- 
nexion with the worship of y is that of Shiloh (1 S 1»), 
‘where the ark of God was’ (33) in the period of the 
Judges, under the guardianship of Eli and his sons. It 
was evidently destroyed by the Philistines after their 
decisive victory which resulted in the capture of the ark, 
as recorded in ; for the descendants of Eli are found, 

a generation afterwards, acting as priests of a temple 
at Nob 22®ff ). With the capture of Jerusalem 

by David, and the transference thither of the ark, a 
new political and religious centre was provided for the 
tribes of Israel. 

2. Solomon’s Temple. — The site. — The successive 
Temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod were 
buildings of moderate dimensions, and were built, by 
every token, on one and the same site. Now, there is 
only one place in Jerusalem where this site is to be 
looked for, namely, on that part of the eastern hill which 
is now occupied by the large platform, extending to 
some 35 acres, known as the Haram esh-Sharif or ‘ Noble 
Sanctuary ’ (see Jerusalem, and below, § 11 ). There has, 
however, been considerable difference of opinion in the 
past as to the precise spot within the Haram area on 
which the ‘holy house’ itself was reared. Thus a few 
British writers, among whom Fergusson,the distinguished 
architect, and W. Robertson Smith, in his article 
‘Temple’ in the BBr^, are the most influential, have 
maintained that the Temple and its courts occupied 
an area about 600 ft. square in the south-western portion 
of the Haram. But the great majority of scholars, 
both at home and abroad, are agreed in placing the 
Temple in close connexion with the sacred rock (cs- 
Sakhra) which is now enclosed in the mosque named 
after it ‘ the Dome of the Rock,’ also, less appropriately, 
‘the Mosque of Omar.’ 

The remarkable persistence of sacred sites in the East 
is a phenomenon familiar to all students of religion, and 
there can be little doubt that the Chronicler is right in 
identifying the site of ‘the altar of burnt-offering for 
Israel’ (1 Ch 22D with the spot ‘ by the threshing-floor of 
Oman [in 2 S 24w Araunah] the Jebusite,’ where the 
angel of the plague stayed his hand, and on which David 
by Divine command erected his altar of commemoration 
(see, further, § 6 (6)). This being so, the location of the 
Temple imm^iately to the west of the rock follows as a 
matter of course. The only possible alternative is to 
regard the rock as marking the site, not of the aJtar of 
burnt-offering, but of ‘the holy of holies’ of the succes- 
sive Temples — a view beset with insuperable difficulties. 

3. The Temple buUdinff — Its arrangement and dimen^ 

sums. — The Temple and its furniture are described in 
1 K 6*-** — two passages which are, unfortunately, 

among the most difficult in the OT, by reason of the 
perplexing technical terms employed and the unsatis- 
factory nature of the received text. 

All recent study of these passages in commentaries and 
dsewhere is based on Stade’s brilliant essay in his ZA TW iii. 
129 ff.,with which cf . Stade and Schwally’s edition of ‘Kings’ 
in Haupt’s SHOT. Other aids, in addition to the standard 
commentaries, and works on archseology by Nowack, 
Benainger, etc,, are Kittel’s RiW. Hebraica, Burney’s Notes on 
the Bdb. Text of the Books of Kings, and Father Vincent’s 
exegetieal notes iaRB, Oct. 1907. To these must now be added 
G. A. Smith, Jervscdem (1908), vol. ii. (with plans), which 
deals fully with all the Temples (see Index, s.v. ‘Temple’). 

Tbe Temple proper was an oblong building, 60 cubits 


in length by 20 in breadth (IK 6®), with a porch in 
front, facing eastwards, of the same width as the main 
builtimg and 10 cubits in depth. These, however, are 
inside measurements, as is evident from vv.^o “ 

The corresponding outside measurements depend, of 
course, upon the thickness of the walls, which is nowhere 
stated. But inasmuch as Ezekiel, the Temple of whose 
\ision is in all essential points a replica of that of 
Solomon, gives 6 cubits as the thickness of its walls 
(Ezk 41®), except the walls of the porch, which were 
5 cubits thick (40<8), those of the first Temple are 
usually assumed to have been of the same dimensions. 
Less they could scarcely have been, if, as will presently 
appear, rebatements of three cubits in all have to be 
allowed in the lower half, since a thickness of three 
cubits in the upper half seems necessary, in view of the 
thrust of a heavy roof of 20 cubits’ span. 

The interior was divided into two chambers by a 
transverse partition, implied in 6®!, but disregarded in 
the inside measurements given in v.*. The anterior 
chamber, termed the hlkdl, and corresponding to the 
holy place in the Tabernacle, measured 40 cubits^ by 
20, being twice as large as the inner chamber, the dlW 
(EV 'oracle*) or most holy place, which was only 20 
cubits by 20 (¥.20). xhe latter in fact formed a perfect 
cube, since its height was also 20 cubits, as compared 
with that of ‘the holy place,’ which was 30 cubits (62). 
Assuming that this was also the height of the porch, 
the whole building, we may conjecture, was covered by 
a flat roof of uniform height throughout, leaving an 
empty space 10 cubits in height over the inner chamber. 

On all sides, except the front which was occupied by 
the porch, the Temple proper was surrounded by a 
lateral building of three storeys, the whole 15 cubits high 
(so the emended text of ¥.“)# each storey containing a 
number of small chambers for storage purposes. The 
beams forming the floors and ceilings of these side 
chambers were not let into the Temple wall, but were 
supported by making three successive rebatements of a 
cubit each in the wall (v.®). The chambers accordingly 
increased a cubit in width in each storey, from 5 in the 
lowermost storey to 6 and 7 in those above. The entrance 
to the side chambers was on the south side of the building. 
The nature and position of the windows which were made 
‘for the house’ are alike uncertain. Openings fitted 
with lattice work are probably intended (v.<). Their 
position was most likely in the side walls above the roof 
of the lateral building. 

The question of the area covered by the conrolete building 
now described has usually been answered hitherto by a 
reference to Ezekiel’s Temple, which was exactly 100 cubits 
by 50. But a careful comparison of the measurements of 
the two Temples makes it extremely probable that the 
numbezs just given are due to Ezekiel’s fondness for operating 
with 60 and its multiples. The present writer is convinced 
that the prophet has not only increased the depth of the 
porch from 10 to 12 cubits (Ezk 4049 lXX) , but has likewise 
added to the thickness of the walls of the side-chambers 
and of the interior partition wall. Forif theformerare taken 
as 3 cubits in thickness, as compared with Ezekiel’s 5, i,e. 
of the same dimensions as the upper half of the Temple walla , 
and the partition as 1 cubit thick in place of 2 (Ezk 413). 
we find the area of the whole building to be 96 cubits by 48, 
the same retire proportion (2:1), it will be noted, as is 
found in Ezekiel. Similarly, the outside width of the luios 
or sanctuary proper (32 cubits) stood to the total width as 
2:3. 

In the existing uncertainty as to the length of the cubit 
employed by Solomon’s architects, it is impossible to trans- 
late these dimensions into feet and inches with mathematical 
exactness. If the long cubit of c. 20* inches employed by 
Ezekiel (see Ezk 40® and cL 2 Ch 3*) is preferred, the to^ 
area covered will be 164 ft. by 82 ft., while the dimensions 
of * the holy place’ will be approximately 70 by 35 by 60 ft. 
in height^ and those of ‘ the most holy place ’ 35 by 35 by 35 
ft. A senous objection to this adoption of the longer cubit, 
wluch was not foreseen when tbeart. ‘Wei^ts andMeasures’ 
m Hastings’ DB iv. (see p. 907 f.) was wntten, is presented 
by the de^ed measurements of the interior <« Herod’s 
Temple m Josephus and the Mishna (see below, $ 12). These 
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aie numerioally the same as those of the first Temple, hat 
the cubit employed in the 1st cent, was the short cubit of 
17*6 inches, as the present writer has shown by an inductive 
study of the Herocuan masonry (BxpT xx. [1908], p. 24 ff.). 
Now, it is certain that the actual dimensions of Herodfs 
Temjple were not less than those of Solomon’s, as they would 
be if the cubits were in the ratio of 6 to 7. It is inore 
than probable, therefore, that the dimensions above given 
should be reduced by one-sixth — the Chronicler notwith- 
standing; in other words, 140 by 70 ft. will be the approxi- 
mate area of the building, 60 by 30 ft., and 30 by 30 ft. — 
that of the 'holy’ and 'most holy place* respectively. 

4. The interior of the Temple . — The entrance to the 
Temple was through the open porch or vestibule on the 
eastern front. ‘For the entering of the temple’ was 
provided a large folding-door of cypress wood (63*), each 
leaf divided vertically into two leaves, one of which 
folded back upon the other. According to v.“ in its 
present form, the leaves were ornamented with carved 
figures of cherubim, palms, and flowers, all overlaid with 
gold (but see below). The stone floor was covered with 
planks of cypress wood. That the latter should have 
been plated with gold (v.so) is scarcely credible. The 
walls of both chambers were lined with boards (literally 
‘ribs’) of cedar wood, ‘from the floor of the house to 
the rafters of the ceiling’ (so read v.is). There is no 
mention in this verse, it will be noted, of any ornamenta- 
tion of the cedar panels, which is first found in vv.i« 
and 29; but the former verse is absent from LXX, and 
vv. 28-30 are recognized by all as a later addition. The 
ceilings, as we should expect, were formed of beams 
of cedar (v.9- w). Over all was probably laid an outer 
covering of marble slabs. 

The inner chamber of the Temple was separated from 
‘ the holy place, ’ as has already been shown, by a partition 
wall, presumably of stone, which we have assumed above 
to have been a cubit in thickness. In it was set a door 
of olive wood, described obscurely in v.*^, which seems 
to say that its shape was not rectangular like the entrance 
door (see the Comm, on vv.si- put pentagonal; in 
other words, the lintel of the door, instead of being a 
single cross-beam, consisted of two beams meeting at an 
angle. In the centre of the chamber, facing the entrance 
(2 Ch 3^3), stood two cherubim figures of olive wood, 
each 10 cubits high, with outstretched wings. The 
latter measured 10 cubits from tip to tip, so that the two 
sets of wings reached from the north to the south wall 
of ‘the most holy place’ (1 K it is entirely in 

accordance with ancient practice that these symbolic 
figures should be overlaid with gold (v.^s). 

But with regard to the excessive introduction of gold 
plating by the received text throughout, including even 
the Temple floor, as we have seen, there is much to be 
said in favour of the view, first advanced by Stade, 
that it is due to a desire on the part of later scribes to 
enhance the magnificence of the first Temple. In the 
original text the gold plating was perhaps confined to 
the cherubim, as has just been suggested, or to these and 
the doors, which appear to have had a gold sheathing 
in the time of Hezekiah (2 E 18^0. 

6. The furniture of the Temple . — ^If 1 K 7*8-” is set 
aside as a later addition (see the Comm.), the only article 
of Temple furniture is the altar of cedar introduced 
in the composite text of w.*®-**. As there are good 
grounds for believing that a special altar of Incense 
was first introduced into the second Temple (see § 9), 
the former is now identified by most writers with the 
table of shewbread (see Shxwbrkad; and Tabebnacle, 
§ 6 (o)). Its position is evidently intended to be in the 
outer chamber in front of the entrance to the inner 
shrine. The same position ‘ before the oracle ’ {deblr 7**) 
is assigned to the ten ‘ candlesticks,* properly lampstands 
(Tabeknacle, § 6 (6)), five probably being meant to 
stand on either side of the entrance. Although, from 
the date of the passage cited, we may hesitate to ascribe 
these to Solomon, they doubtless at a later time formed 
a conspicuous part of the Temple furniture (cf. Jer 52^®). 


On the completion of the Temple, the sacred memorial 
of earlier days, the already venerable ark of V, was 
brought from the tent in which David had housed it 
and placed within ‘the most holy place,’ where it stood 
overshadowed by the wings of the cherubim (1 K 8«ff-). 
Another sacred object of like antiquity, the brazen 
serpent (see Serpent [Brazen]), found a place some- 
where within the Temple. 

6. The court of the Temple and its furniture — (a) 
The court and gates . — The Temple of Solomon formed 
part of a large complex of buildings, comprising an 
arsenal, a judgment-hall, the palace with its harem, 
and finally the royal chapel, the whole surrounded by 
‘the great court’ of 1 K T®* 12^ Within this enclosure, 
at its upper or northern end, was ‘ the inner court ’ of 
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PLAN or ROYAL BUILLINOS 
(after Stade and Benzinger). 

1. The great court. 2. The 'other’ or middle court. 
3. The inner (or Temple) court. 4. House of Lebanon. 
5. Porch of pillars. 6. Throne porch. 7. Eoyal palace. 
8. Harem. 9. Temple. 10. Altar. 

086 712 within which, again, stood the Temple (8«*). It is 
of import ance to note that this single court of the Temple 
was open to the laity as well as to the priests (S®*), as is 
specially evident from Jer 36i® etc. 

Several gates of this court are mentioned by later 
writers, but their precise position is uncertain. The 
main entrance was doubtless in the east wall, and may 
be indicated by 'the king’s entry without* of 2 K 161®, 
and ‘the king’s gate eastward’ of 1 Ch 9^K The ‘gate 
of the guard’ (2 K ll^®), on the other hand, may 
be looked for in the south wall separating the Temple 
court from ‘the other court’ (1 K 7®) in which the 
royal palace was situated (cf, Ezk 437^*). There were also 
one or more gates on the north side (Ezk 8® 9®, Jer 20® 
'gate of Benjamin,' etc.). Cf. art. Jerusalem, II. 4. 

(6) The altar of hurnt^ffering . — It is surprising that 
no reference is made in the early narrative of 1 K 7 to 
the making of so indispensable a part of the apparatus 
of the cult. In the opinion of most critics, this omission 
is due to the excision from the original narrative of the 
relative section by a much later editor, who assumed that 
the brazen altar of the Tabemade accompanied the ark 
to the new sanctuary (but see Burney, Notes on Beh. 
Text, etc., 102 f.). The Chronicler, whether infonii«d 
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by his text of 1 K. or otherwise, tells us that Solomon’s away. Before passing to a study of its successor, ft 
altar of bumt-offeriag (l K 9») was of brass (cf. the may be well to note more precisely the purpose for 
‘brazen altar’ 8**), 20 cubits in length and breadth which it was erected, and the general idea underlying 
and 10 in height (2 Ch 4»). Its position was on the site its plan. As expressly implied by the term ‘the house* 
of the earlier altar of David (2 Ch 30, which, it may be (bayith) applied to it by the early historian, the Temple 
asserted with confidence, stood somewhere on the sacred was intended to be, before all else, the dwelling-place of 
rock still to be seen within the Mosque of Omar (see Israel’s God, especially as represented by the ark of 
§ 2 above). The precise position which the altars of the (see, for this, 2 S 7^- ). At the same time it was also 

first and second Temples occupied on the surface of the royal chapel, and adjoined the palace of Solomon, 
the rock, which measures at least some 50 ft. by 40 ft., precisely as ‘the king's chapel’ at Bethel was part of the 
must remain a matter of conjecture. Herod’s altar residence of the kings of Israel (Am 7^®). There is no 
was large enough almost to cover the rodk (§ 11 (c)). reason for supposing that Solomon had the least inten- 
This question has recently been made the subject of an tion of supplanting the older sanctuaries of the land 
elaborate investigation by Kittel in his Studien zur heb. — a result first achieved by the reformation of Josiah 
Archaologie (1908, 1-S5). Solomon’s altar was superseded (2 K 23). 

in the reign of Ahaz by a larger altar of more artistic As regards the plan of the new sanctuary as a whole, 
construction, which this sovereign caused to be made with its threefold division of court, holy place, and holy 
after the model of one seen by him at Damascus (2 K of holies (to adopt, as before, the later terminology), its 
Ifiio-w). origin is to be sought in the ideas of temple architecture 

(c) The brazen sea. — In the court, to the south of the then current not only in Phoenicia, the home of Solomon’s 

line between the altar and the Temple (1 K 73®), stood architects and craftsmen, but throughout Western 
one of the most striking of the creations of Solomon’s Asia. Syria, as we now know, was influenced in matters 
Phoenician artist, Huram-abi of Tyre. This was the of religious art not only by Babylonia and Egypt, 
brazen sea 2 Ch 42-5), a large circular basin or but also by the so-called Mycenaean civilization of the 

tank of bronze, 10 cubits ‘from brim to brim’ and 5 in Eastern Mediterranean basin. The walled court, the 
depth, with the enormous capacity of 2000 baths, or porch, fore-room, and innermost ceKa are all characteristic 
more than 16,000 gallons. Even should this prove an features of early Syrian temple architecture. Whether 
exaggerated estimate, the basin must have bulged very or not there lies behind these the' embodiment of ideas 
considerably in the middle, and the medial diameter from the still older Babylonian cosmology, by which 
must have been at least twice that of the mouth. The the threefold division of the sanctuary reflects the 
brim curved outwards like the calyx of a flower, and threefold division of the heavenly universe (so Benzinger, 
underneath it the body of the ‘sea’ was decorated with Heb. Arch.,^ 330, following Winckler and A. Jeremias), 
two rows of gourd-shaped ornaments. The basin rested must be left an open question. In certain details of the 
on the backs of twelve bronze oxen, which, in groups of furniture, such as the wheeled carriers of the lavers and 
three, faced the four cardinal points. Notwithstanding their ornamentation, may also be traced the influence 
2 Ch 4®, written centuries after it had disappeared of the early art of Crete and Cyprus through the 
(Jer 52*’* 2®), recent writers are inclined to give the brazen Phoenicians as intermediaries. 

sea a purely symbolical signification. But whether 8. The Temple of Ezekiel’s vision (Bzk 40-43). — 
it is to be interpreted as a symbol of the primeval abyss Although the Temple of Ezekiel remained a dream, 
(Gn 1*) and of J’^’s power as Creator, or in the terms of a word may be said in passing regarding one of its most 
the Babylonian mythology as symbolizing the upper or characteristic features, on account of its influence on 
heavenly sea, bounded by the zodiac with its twelve the plan of the actual Temples of the future. This is 
signs (the 12 oxen), or otherwise, must be left to the the emphasis laid throughout on the sacrosanct character 
future to decide (cf. G, A. Smith, Jerusalem, li. 65 f.). of the sanctuary — a reflexion of the deepening of the 

(d) Thebrazenlavcrs. — A similar ssnnbolical significance conception of the Divine holiness which marked the 
is probably to be assigned to the ten lavers of bronze period of the Exile. The whole sacred area covered by 
(1 K 72’*®*). These were smaller editions of the brazen the Temple and its courts is to be protected from contact 
sea, being only four cubits in diameter, holding only with secular buildings. One far-reaching result of this 
40 baths (c. 325 galls.), and resting on wheeled carriers, rigid separation of sacred and secular is the introduction 
or bases. The peculiarly difidcult description of the of a second Temple court, to which the priests alone, 
latter has been the subject of special study by Stade strictly speaking, are entitled to access (Ezk 402*® ). 
(ZATW, 1901, 145 ff., with which cf. Haupt’s SBOT), For the details of Ezekiel’s sketch, with its passion for 
andmorerecently by Kittel (op, a't. 189-242). It must symmetry and number, see the Comm, and Written 
sufiBce here to say that each carrier was 4 cubits in length Davies’ art. ‘ Temple’ in Hastings* DB iv, 704 ff. 

and breadth and 3 cubits in height. The sides were open 9. The Temple of Zebttbbabel. — ^The second Temple, 
frames composed of uprights of bronze joined together as it is frequently named, was built, at the instigation 
by transverse bars or rails of the same material, the of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, under the leader- 
whole richly ornamented with palm trees, lions, oxen, ship of Zerubbabel. According to the explicit testimony 
and cherubim in relief. Underneath were four wheels of a contemporary (Hag 2i8), the foundation was laid 

of bronze, li cubits in diameter, while on the top of in the second year of Darius Hystaspis (b.c. 520) a 

each stand was fitted a ring or cylinder on which the date now generally preferred to that of the much later 
laver directly rested. author of Ezr The building was finished and the 

(e) The pillars Jackin and Boaz. — Nowhere is the Temple dedicated in b.c. 516. We have unfortunately no 

symbolical element in these creations of Huram-abi’s description of the plan and arrangements of the latter, 
art more apparent than in the twin pillars with the and are deiiendent for information regarding it mainly 
mysterious names Jachin and Boaz, which were set up on scattered references in the later canonical and extra- 
on either side of the entrance to the Temple porch, canonical books. It may be assumed, however, that the 
They have been discussed in the art. Jachin and Boaz altar of burnt-offering, previouriy restored by the exiles 
(where 'chapiter* is explained) (see also Kittel’s art. on their return (Ezr 3®), occupied the former site, now 
‘Temple * in PBB^, xix. [1907] 493 f.). consecrated by centuries of worship, and that the ground 

7. General idea and plan of Solomon* s Temple. — ^The plan of the Temple followed as nearly as possible that 
building of the Temple occupied seven years and six of its predecessor (cf. G. A. Smith, op. cit. ii ch xii ) 
months (1 K After standing for three centuries As regards the furnishing of Zerubbabel’s Temple 

and a half it was burned to the ground by the soldiers we have not only several notices from the period when 
of Nebuchadnezzar in b,c. 587-6, having first been it was still standing, but evidence from the better known 
stripped of everything of value that could be carried Temple of Herod, in which the sacred furniture remained 
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as before. Now, however scantily the former may have 
been furnished at the first, we should expect that after 
the introduction of the Priests’ Code under Ezra, the 
prescriptions therein contained for the furniture of the 
Tabernacle would be earned out to the letter. And 
this is indeed to a large extent what we find. Thus only 
one golden lampstand illuminated ‘the holy place’ 
(1 Mac instead of ten in the former Temple. The 
table of shewbread succeeded ‘the altar of cedar’ of 
1 K 620 (for which see § 5 above). The golden altar of 
incense, which belongs to a later stratum of P (Taber- 
nacle, § 6 (c)), was most probably introduced at a 
somewhat late date, since pseudo-Hecatseus in the 3rd 
cent. B.C., quoted by Josephus (c. Apion. led. Niese] 
1 . 198 f.), knows only of ‘an altar and a candlestick both 
of gold, and in weight two talents’— the former presu- 
mably the altar or table of shewbread. There is no reason, 
however, to question the presence of the incense altar 
by the second century, as attested by 1 Mac (cf. 4^*), 
according to which Antiochus Epiphanes robbed the 
Temple of ‘the golden altar and the candlestick of 
light . . . and the table of shewbread,’ where the first 
of these must be identified with the altar m question 
(see, against the scepticism of Wellhausen and others, 
the evidence collected by Schurer, GJ ii. [1907] 342 f. 
[=3 285f.]). 

In one point of cardinal importance the glory of the 
second house was less than that of the first. No attempt 
was made to construct another ark ; ‘ the most holy place’ 
was empty. A splendid curtain or veil replaced the 
partition wall between the two divisions of the sanctuary, 
and is mentioned amongthe spoils carried off by Antiochus 
(1 Mac 1 “). In another way the second Temple was 
distinguished from the first; it had two cotirts m 
place of one, an inner and an outer (438 49 954 )^ as de- 
manded by Ezekiel. This prophet’s further demand, 
that the laity should be entirely excluded from the inner 
court, was not carried out, as is evident from the experi- 
ence of Alexander J annasus. Having ^ven offence to the 
people while officiating at the altar on the occasion of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, he was pelted with the citrons 
which they carried. Alexander in consequence had 
the altar and Temple railed off to keep the worshippers 
henceforth at a more respectful distance (Jos. Ant. xui. 
xiii. 5). 

The altar was no longer of brass but of unhewn stone 
(1 Mac 447), as required by Ex 20^, and attested by the 
earlier writer above cited (ap. Jos. c. Apion., lx.), who 
further assigns to it the same dimensions as the Chronicler 
gives to the brazen altar of Solomon (§ 6 ( 6 )). In 
B.c. 168, Antiochus iv., as already stated, spoiled and 
desecrated the Temple, and by a crowning act of sacrilege 
set up a small altar to Zeus Olympius on the altar of 
burnt-offering. Three years later, Judas the Maccabee, 
after re-captunng Jerusalem, made new sacred furniture 
— altar of incense, table of shewbread, the seven- 
branched candlestick, and other ‘new holy vessels.’ 
The stones of the polluted altar were removed and others 
substituted, and the Temple dedicated anew (1 Mac 
44 ifl ). vVith minor alterations and additions, chiefly 
in the direction of making the Temple hill stronger 
against attack, the Temple remained as the Maccabees 
left It until replaced by the more ambitious edifice of 
Herod. 

10. If only for the sake of completeness, a brief 
reference must be made at this point to two other 
temples for the worship of J" erected by Jewish settlers 
in Egypt during the period covered by the previous 
section. The earlier of these has only recently come to 
light, through the discovery of certain Aramaic papyri 
on the island of Elephantine. The three last, published 
by Sachau in Drei aramhische Papyrusurkunden (2nd ed. 
1908), describe this temple to Yahfi (Jahweh) which 
existed at Elephantine before Cambyses invaded Egypt 
in B.c. 525, and had been destroyed at the instigation 
of Egyptian priests in s.a 411. It was probably re-built 


soon after 408. The story of the other, erected at 
Leontopolis m the Delta by Onias, son of the Jewish 
high priest of the same name, in the reign of Antiochus iv., 
has been told by Josephus, who describes it as a replica, 
‘ but smaller and poorer,’ of the Temple of Zerubbabel 
(JSJ VII. X. 2 ff , Ant. XIII. iii 1 ff.). This description 
has recently been confirmed by the excavation of the 
site, the modern Tel el-Yehudiyeh, by Flinders Petrie 
(Petrie and Duncan, Hj/ksos and Israelite Cities, 1906, 19- 
27, with plans and models, plates xxiii.-xxv.) , not the 
least interesting feature of this temple in partibus 
infiddium is the fact that it seems to have been built 
according to the measurements of the Tabernacle. 
This is altogether more probable than the view expressed 
by Petrie, that Onias copied the dimensions of the Temple 
of Jerusalem (op. dt. 24). 

11. The Temple op Herod. — It was in the eighteenth 
year of his reign that Herod obtained the permission of 
his suspicious subjects to re-bmld the Temple of Zerub- 
babel. The Temple proper was re-built by a thousand 
specially trained priests within the space of eighteen 
months; the rest of the buildings took years to fimsh, 
indeed the last touches were given only six or seven 
years before the final catastrophe in a.d. 70, when the 
whole was destroyed by the soldiers of Titus. For a 
fuller study of several of the points discussed in this 
section, see the present writer’s articles on ‘Some 
Problems of Herod’s Temple’ in ExpT xx. [1908], 24 ff. 

(a) The outer court, its size, cloisters, and gates.— it is ad- 
visable in this case to reverse the order of study adopted 
for the first Temple, and to proceed from the courts to the 
Temple proper. In this way we start from the existing 
remains of Herod’s enterprise, for all are agreed that 
the Haram area (see above § 2) and its retaining walls are 
in the main the work of Herod, who doubled the area of 
Zerubbabel’s courts by means of enormous substructure 
(Jos. BJ I. xxi. 1). There are good grounds, however, 
for believing that, as left by Herod, the platform stopped 
at a point a little beyond the Golden Gate in the eastern 
wall .its northern boundary probably runningin proximity 
to the north wall of the present inner platform of the 
Haram. (The latter has been considerably extended 
in this direction since Herod’s day, and is indicated 
by double dotted lines on the accompanying plan.) 
This gives an area of approximately 26 acres compared 
with the 35 acres, or thereby, of the present Haram. 
The measurements were, In round numbers, 390 yards 
from N. to S. by 330 yards from E. to W. on the north, 
and 310 yards E. to W. on the south. If the figures 
just given represent, with approximate accuracy, the 
extended area enclosed by Herod, the outer court, called 
in the Mishna ‘the mountain of the house,' and by later 
writers, ‘the court of the Gentiles/ will have appeared 
to the eye as almost a sq uare, as it is stated to be, although 
with divergent measurements, by our two chief authorities, 
the Mishna treatise Middoth (lit. ‘measurements,’ tr. 
in Barclay’s Talmud, and in PEFSt, 1886-87), and 
Josephus IbJ V. v.. Ant. xv, xi. and elsewhere). 

The climax of Herod’s architectural triumphs was 
reached In the magnificent colonnades which surrounded 
the four sides of this court. The colonnade along the 
south wall, in particular, known as ‘ the Eoyed Porch’ (or 
portico, stoa), was ‘exceeding magnifical* (1 Ch 22®). It 
consisted of four rows of monolithic marble columns of 
the Corinthian order, forming three aisles; the two side 
aisles were 30 ft. in breadth and 50 ft. in height, while 
the central aisle was half as broad again as the other two 
and twice as high (Jos. Ant. xv. xi. 5, but see ExpT, lx.). 
The ceilings of the roofs were adorned with sculptured 
panels of cedar wood. On the other three sides of the 
court the. colonnades had only two aisles, that along 
the east wall bearing the name of Solomon’s Porch 
(Jn 1023, Ac 3“ 6^2), probably from a tradition that 
it occupied the site of one built by that monarch. 

The main approaches to the court were naturally 
on the west and south. The principal entrance from 
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the west was by the gate of Eiponos {Midd. i. 3), 
the approach to which was by a bridge over the Tyro- 
poeon, now represented by Wilson’s arch. On the south 
were the two gates represented by the present ‘double’ 
and ‘triple’ gates, and named the Huldah (or ‘mole’) 
gates, because the visitor passed into the court by sloping 
tunnels beneath the royal porch. These ramps opened 
upon the Court of the Gentiles about 190 ft. from 
the south wall (see plan and, for details, ExpT, l.c.). 

(b) The inner courts and their gates.’— The great court 
was open to Jew and Gentile alike, and, as we learn 
from the Gospels, was the centre of a busy life, and of 
transactions little in accord with its sacred purpose 
The sanctuary in the strict sense began w^hen one reached 
the series of walls, buildings, and courts which rose on 
successive terraces in the northern half of the great 
enclosure. Its limits were marked out by a low balus- 
trade, the sorSg, which ran round the whole, and was 
provided at intervals with notices w'arnmg all Gentiles 
against entering the sacred enclosure on pain of death 
(cf. St. Paul's experience, Ac ). From the sdrdg, 
flights of steps at different points led up to a narrow 
terrace, termed the chU (XYZ in plan), 10 cubits wide, 
beyond which rose a lofty retaining wall enclosing the 
whole sanctuary, to which Jews alone had access. 

The great wall by which the sanctuary was converted 
into a fortress, was pierced by nine gateways — h 1-9 on 
the plan— over which w^ere built massive two-storeyed 
gate-houses ‘like tow’ers* (Jos. BJ v. v, 3), four in the N., 
four in the S., and one in the E. wall. The most splendid 
of all the gates was the last mentioned, the eastern gate, 
which was the principal entrance to the Temple. From 
the fact that it was composed entirely of Corinthian 
brass, and had been the gift of a certain Nicanor of 
Alexandria, it was known as ‘the Oozinthian gate' 
(Jos.), and 'the gate of Hicanor' (Mish.). There is 
little doubt that it is also ‘the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple’ (Ac 3*- as shown by Schdrer in his exhaustive 
study {ZNTW, 1906, 61-68). The other eight gates 
were ‘covered over with gold and silver, as were the 
jambs and lintels’ (Jos. BJ v. v. 3), at the expense of 
Alexander, the Jewish alabarch of Alexandria (c. a.d. 
20-40). All the gates were 20 cubits high by 10 wide, 
according to the Mishna (Josephus says 30 by 16). 

Entering by the * Beautiful Gate,’ H 5, one found oneself 
in the colonnaded court of the women— so called because 
accessible to women as well as men. This was the 
regular place of assembly for public worship (cf. Lk l^®). 
The women were accommodated in a gallery which ran 
round the court {Midd. ii. 6), probably above the colon- 
nades as suggested in the plan. Along by the pillars 
of the colonnades were placed thirteen trumpet-shaped 
boxes to receive the offerings and dues of the faithful. 
These boxes are ‘the treasury' into which the widow's 
mites were cast (Mk 12**). 

The west side of this court was bounded by a wall, 
which divided the sanctuary into two parts, an eastern 
and a western. As the level of the latter was consider- 
ably higher than that of the eastern court, a magmfi- 
cent semicircular flight of flfteen steps led up from the 
one to the other. At the top of the steps was an 
enormous gateway, 60 cubits by 40, allowing the wor- 
shippers an uninterrupted view of the altar and the 
Temple, The leaves of its gate were even more richly 
plated with silver and gold by Alexander than the 
others, and hence many have identifled this gate with 
‘the gate that was called Beautiful* (but see Schflrer, 
foe. dt. and BxpT^ xx. [1908]). 

(c) The court of the priests and the great altar, — There 
Is some uncertainty as to the arrangements of the 
western court, which we have now reached,^ owing to 
the divergent data of our two authorities, Josephus and 
the Mishna. The simplest solution is perhaps to regard 
the whole western court as in one sense the court of the 
priests, ‘the court’ par exceilence of the Mishna {Midd. 
y. 1, etc.). Alexander Jannieus, we learned (§ 9), railed 


off the Temple and altar, and restricted the male 
Israelites to the outer edge of the then inner court. 
This arrangement was retained when the courts were 
laid out anew by Herod, In Middoth ii. 6 a narrow 
strip by the entrance — only 11 cubits in width, but ex- 
tending the w^hole breadth of the court from N. to S.— 
is named the court of Israel. Josephus, however, is 
probably right in representing the latter as runmng 
round three sides of the western court (as on plan bbb). 
Its small size was a reminder that the laity — apart from 
those actually taking part in the sacrifices, who had, 
of course, to be allowed even within the still more sacred 
precincts of the priests’ court— were admitted on 
suff ranee to the western court; the eastern court, or 
court of the women, was, as has been indicated, the 
proper place of worship for the laity. Along the N. and 
S. walls of the enclosure were built chambers for various 
purposes connected with the Temple ritual {Midd. v. 3, 4), 
chambers and gatehouses being connected by an orna- 
mental colonnade. Those whose location can be de- 
termined with some degree of certainty are entered on 
the plan and named in the key thereto. 

The inner court is represented in the Mishna as a rectangle, 
187 cubits by 135, the outer or women’s court as an exact 
square, 136 cubits by 136 (and so on most plans, e.g. BB 
iv. 713). But the rock levels of the Haram, the oblique 
line of the E. side of the platform — due probably to the 
lie of the rock required for the foundation of the zn£^sive 

(note that 187* 11X17) ^n the details of the totaS in 
Middoth V. 1, all combine to justify a suspicion as to the 
accuracy of the figures- On the accompanymg plan the 
whole inner court, B and c, is entered as 170 cubits long 
from E. to W., and 160 broad. The outer court, A, has a 
free space between the colonnades of 135 by an average 
of about 110. The total dimensions of the sanctuary, 
including the surrounding buildings and the terrace(cA6l)are 
as follows: (1) length from W to E. across the rock, 316 
cubits or 462 ft.; (2) width from N, to S. 260 cubits or 
367 ft. The data on which these measurements are based 
will be found in the essays in the Exp. Times, already fre- 
quently referred to. 

In the latest, and in some respects the best, plan of Herod's 
Temple by Waterhouse in Sanday’s Sacred Siies of the 
Gospels, the data of the Mishna are set aside, and a large 
‘court of men of Israel* is inserted in the western court 
%n addition to those above described. Against this view 
it may be urged, (1) that it requires its author to remove the 
eastern court, which was an essential part of the sanctuary, 
from a place on the present inner platform of the Haram; 
(2) the consequence of this is to narrow unduly the space 
between the Beautiful Gate and Solomon’s Porch. If 
there is one statement of the Mishna that is worthy of 
credit, it is that ‘ the largest free space was on the south, 
the second largest on the east, the third on the north, ana 
the smallest on the west' {Midd. ii. 1). But, as the plan 
referred to shows, this is not the case if the court of the 
women is removed so far to the east by the insertion of a 
large ‘court of Israel.' The plan is also open to criticism 
on other grounds (cf. G. A. Smith, op. dt, ii. 608 fi.). 

The altar of bumt-oSering, D, was, like that restored 
by Judas the Maccabee, of unhewn stone, and measured 
at the base 32 cubits by 32 (47 feet square, thus cover- 
ing almost the whole of the sacred rock, see § 6 (6)), 
decreasing by three stages till the altar-hearth was only 
24 cubits square. The priests went up by an inclined 
approach on the south side in accordance with Ex 20*«. 
To the north of the altar was the place where the sacri- 
ficial victims were slaughtered and prepared for the 
altar. It was provided with rings, pillars, hooks, and 
tables. A laver, 0, for the priests' ablutions stood to 
the west of the approach to the altar. 

12. The Temple building. — A few yards beyond the 
great altar rose the Temple itself, a glittering mass of 
white marble and gold. Twelve steps, corresponding 
to the height (12 half-cubits) of the massive and prob- 
ably gold-covered stereobate on which the building 
stood, led up to the porch. 

The porch was probably 96 cubits in heii^t and of thesame 
breadth at the base. The Mishna gives its hei^t, including 
the 6 cubits of the podium or stereobate, as 100 cubits. 
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KEY TO PLAN OF HEROD’S TEMPLE AND COURTS. 


obed, the surrounding balustrade XYZ, the 

terrace (ch:si)» 

Af Court of the Women. B B B, Court of Israel. COO, 
Court of the Priests. 

D, altar of burnt-offering. E P G, porch, holy place, 
and holy of holies. O, the laver. 

H, 1-Q, Oates of the Sanctuary {MiMoth, i. 4, 6), viz.: 
1, gate of the House Moked; 2, Corban gate; 3, 
gate Nitsus; 5, the gate of Nicanor, or the Beautiful 
Gate; 7, the water gate; 8, gate of the firstborn; 
9, the fuel gate; 10, the ‘upper gate,* wrongly 
called the gate of Nicanor. 

Xf the guardhouse MokedC* hearth). L|the ‘northern 


edifice that was between the two gates’ (see BJ vi.il. 
7 [Niese, § 150]). Here, it is suggested, the sacrificial 
victims were examined by the priests, having been 
brought in either by the underground passage 
* shown on the plan, or by the ramp also shown. 
The upper storey may have contained the im- 
portant ‘chamber of the councillors’ (paThedrifi) 
(Yffma, i, 1). 

C, the chamber Gazith, in which the priests on duty 
assembled for prayer iXamld^ iv, end). There 
are not sufficient data for fixing the location of the 
other chambers mentioned in the Mlshna. Their 
distribution on the plan is purely conjectural. 
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The real depth was doubtless, as in Solomon’s Temple ($ 3), 
10 cubits in the centre, but now increased to 20 cubits at 
the wings (so Josephus). As the plan shows, the porch 
outflanked the main body of the Temple, which was 60 — 
the Mishna has 70 — cubits in breadth, by 18 cubits at either 
wing. These dimensions show that Herod’s porch resembled 
the pylons of an Egyptian temple. It probably tapered 
towards the top, and was surmounted by an Egyptian 
comice with the familiar cavetto mouIdln^Ccr .sketch below). 
The entrance to the porch measured 40 cubits by 20 ( Middoth, 
iii. 7), corresponding to the dimensions of ‘the holy place.’ 
There was no door. 

The ‘great door of the house* (20 cubits by 10) was 
‘all over covered with gold,’ in front of which hung a 
richly embroidered Babylonian veil, while above the 
lintel was figured a huge golden vine (Jos. Ant. xv. xi. 3, 
BJ V. V. 4). The interior area of Herod’s Temple was, 
for obvious reasons, the same as that of its predecessors. 
A hall, 61 cubits long by 20 wide, was divided between 
the holy place (40 by 20, but with the height increased to 
40 cubits [Middoth, iv. 6J) and the most holy place (20 by 
20 by 20 high). The extra cubit was occupied by a 
double curtain embroidered in colours, which screened 
off ‘the holy of holies’ (cf. Midd. iv. 7 with YSma, v.2). 
This is the veil of the Temple referred to in Mt 27®^ and )j 
(cf. He etc.). 



DUGKaMMATIC SECTION OF TEMPLE AND PORCH. 


As in Solomon’s Temple, three storeys of side- 
chambers, prob. 30 cubits in height, ran round three 
sides of the main building. But by the provision of a 
passage-way giving access to the different storeys, 
and making a third outside wall necessary, the surface 
covered by the whole was now 96 cubits in length by 60 
in breadth, not reckoning the two wings of the porch. 
Over the whole length of the two holy places a second 
storey was raised, entirely, as it seems, for architectural 
effect. 

The total height of the naos is uncertain. The entries by 
which the Mishna makes up a total of 100 cubits are not 
su^ as inspire lawa^of archltec^ral gro- 

shouldbe^luced to 60 cubits or 88^et, e^al to i^ebr^dtll 
of the nao8 and lateral chambers. On the plan lowest 
side chambers are intended to be 6 cubits wide and their 
wall 3 (^th as in § 3), the passage-way 3, and the outside 
w^l 3 , giving a total width of 14 4- 6 + 20 + 6 + 14 « 60 cubits 
715 for the corresponding figures of 
Mtda, IV. 7). The result of taking the principles of pm- 
portion between the various parts as the decisive factor 
when Josephus and the Miahni^ are at variance, is exhibited 
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in the above diagram, which combines sections through the 
porch and holy place. 

The furniture of ‘ the holy place ’ remained as in former 
days. Before the veil stood the altar of incense; 
against the south wall the seven-branched golden 
lampstand, and opposite to it the table of shewbread 
(Jos. BJ v. V. 5). A special interest attaches to the two 
latter from the fact, known to every one, that they were 
among the Temple spoils carried to Home by Titus to 
adorn his triumph, and are still to be seen among the 
sculptures of the Arch of Titus. 

‘The most holy place* was empty as before (Jos. ib.), 
save for a stone on which the high priest, who alone had 
access to this innermost shrine, deposited the censer of 
incense on the Day of Atonement ( Y5m&, v. 2). 

All in all, Herod’s Temple was well worthy of a place 
among the architectural wonders of the world. One 
has but to think of the extraordinary height and strength 
of the outer retaining walls, parts of which still claim 
our admiration, and of the wealth of art and ornament 
lavished upon the porticoes and buildings. The artistic 
effect was further heightened by the succession of 
marble-paved terraces and courts, rising each above 
and within the other, from the outer court to the Temple 
floor. For once we may entirely credit the Jewish 
historian when he tells us that from a distance the whole 
resembled a snow-covered mountain, and that the light 
reflected from the gilded porch dazzled the spectator 
like ‘the sun’s own rays’ (Jos. BJ v. v. 6). 

13. The daily Temple service in NT times . — This 
article may fitly close with a brief account of the 
principal act of Jewish worship in the days of our Lord, 
which centred round the daily or ‘continual’ (Heb. 
tamld. Ex 29**) bumt-offering, presented every morning 
and every evening, or rather mid-afternoon, throughout 
the year, in the name, and on behalf, of the whole com- 
munity of Israel (see Ex Nu 28®-®). A detailed 
account of this service, evidently based on reliable 
tradition, is given in the Mishna treatise Tamld, of which 
English translations will be found in Barclay’s Talmud, 
and in PEF8t 1885, 119 fi. (cf. also the fuU exposition 
given by Schtirer, GJV* ii. 288-299 -*345-357 [HJP 
II, i. 273-299]). 

The detachment of priests on duty in the rotation 
of their ‘courses* (Lk 1«) slept in the ‘house Moked’ 
(K on plan). About cock-crow the priests who wished 
to be drawn for the morning service bathed and robed, 
and thereafter repaired to the chamber Gazith (M) in 
order to determine by lot those of their number who 
should ‘officiate,’ By the first lot a priest was selected 
to remove the ashes from the altar of bumt-offering, 
and prepare the wood, etc., for the morning sacrifice. 
This done, ‘the presiding official said to them, Come 
and draw (to decide) (1) who shall slay, (2) who shall 
toss (the blood against the altar), (3) who shall remove 
the ashes from the incense altar, (4) who shall clean 
the lampstand, (5)-(10) who shall carry the parts of the 
victim to the foot of the altar [six parts are specified], 

(11) who shall prepare the (meal-offering) of fine flour, 

(12) the baked offering (of the high priest), and (13) the 
wine of the drink-offering’ (Mishna, Tamld, iii. 1). 

At the hour of dawn the preparations here set 
forth were begun, and the Temple gates thrown open. 
After the victim, a yearling lamb, had been slain, the 
incense altar prepared and the lamps trimmed, the 
officiating priests assembled in the chamber Gazith 
for a short religious service, after which there commenced 
the solemn acts of worship in which the Urn^ culminated 
— the offering of incense and the burning of the sacrificial 
victim. The priest, chosen as before by lot (Lk 1»), 
entered the Temple with a censer of incense, and, while 
the smoke was ascending from the altar within the 
Holy Place, the worshippers without prostrated them- 
selves in adoration and silent prayer. After the priestly 
benediction had been pronounced from the steps of 
the porch (TamW, vii. 2), the several parts of the 
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sacrifice were thrown upon the altar and consumed. 
The pouring of the drink-offering was now the signal 
for the choir of Levites to begin the chanting of the 
Psalm for the day. At intervals two priests blew on 
silver trumpets, at whose sound the people again pros- 
trated themselves. With the close of the Psalm the 
public service was at an end, and the private sacrifices 
were then offered. 

The order of the mid-afternoon service differed from 
the above only in that the incense was offered after the 
burning of the victim instead of before. The lamps, 
also, on the ‘golden candlestick,’ were lighted at the 
‘evening’ service. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

TKMFTATION. — The English words ‘tempt’ and 
‘temptation* are in the OT — with the exception of 
Mai 316, where a synonym b&chan is used, — the tr. 
of various forms of the root nissdh, which is 
most frequently rendered ‘prove.* In Gn 22^ RV 
tr. ‘ God did prove Abraham.* But RV retains 
‘temptation’ for (o) God’s testing of Pharaoh’s char- 
acter and disposition (Dt 43^, RVm ‘trials’ or ‘evi- 
dences’; cf. 713 293); (&) Israel’s distrustful putting 
of God Himself to the proof (Dt 6^6; cf. Ex 17^ ^ 
Nu 1422, Ps 7818 «. 86), In Ps 958 jrv rightly keeps 
‘Massah’ as a proper name, the reference being to the 
historic murmuring at Rephidim (Ex 17i®*; cf. Dt 338, 
Ps 81D. 

Driver {ICC, on Dt fii®) points out, in a valuable note, 
that ‘ nissdh is a neutral word, and means to test or prove a 

S ezson, to aeewhetherhe will act in a particular way (Ex 16*, 
g 2^ 3*), or whether the character he bears is well estab- 
lished (1 K IQi). God thus proves a person, or puts him to 
Ihe test, to see if his fideli^ or affection is sincere (Gn 22i, 
Ex 2026, Dt 82 133; cf- Ps 262); and men test, or prove 
Jehovah when they act as if doubting whether His promise 
be true, or whether He is faithful to His revealed character 
(Ex 172 7. Nu 1422, Ps 106W; cf. Is 712).* 

2. The Gr. word peirasmos is the usual LXX rendering 
ef massQh. It is also ‘a neutral word,’ though in the 
NT it sometimes means enticement to sin (Mt 4i, 1 Co 75, 
Rev 216 etc.; cf* 'the tempter,’ Mt 43, i Th 35), In 
the RV it is almost always tr. ‘temptation,’ with 
the occasional marginal alternative ‘trial’ (Ja I*), 
1 P 16); the exceptions are Ac 20i8, Rev 31®, where 
‘ trial ’ is found in the text. The Amer. RV substitutes 
‘try’ or ‘make trial of’ (‘trial’) for ‘tempt’ (‘tempta- 
tion’) ‘wherever enticement to what is wrong is not 
evidently spoken of’ (see Appendix to RV, note vi.); 
but ‘temptation’ is retained in Mt 6i3=>Lk IIS where 
the range of the petition cannot be thus limited; cf. 
Ja 12. 

3. In expounding the prayer ‘Bring us not into 
temptation,’ and other passages in which the word 
has a wider meaning than enticement to sin, the diffi- 
culty is partially, but only partially, to be ascribed 
to the narrowing of the sigmficance of the English 
word since 1611, If, as Driver thinks, ‘to tempt has, 
in modern English, acquired the sense of provoking 
or enticing a person in order that he may act in a par- 
ticular way (=Heb. hisslth),' there is no doubt that 
‘tempt’ is often ‘a misleading rendering.* Into such 
temptation the heavenly Father cannot bring His 
children; our knowledge of His character prevents 
us from tracing to Him any allurement to evil. The 
profound argument of St. James (I2*) is that God is 
‘ Himself absolutely unsusceptible to evil,’ and therefore 
He la ‘incapable of tempting others to evil* (Mayor, 
Cowl., in loc,). But the difficulty is not removed when 
the petition is regarded as meaning * bring us not into 
trial.’ Can a Christian pray to be exempted from the 
testing without which sheltered innocence cannot 
become approved virtue? Can he ask that he may 
never be exposed to those trials upon the endurance 
of which his blessedness depends (Ja I12)? The suffi- 
cient answer is that He who was ‘in all points tempted 
like as we are’ (He 4“) has taught us to pray ‘after 


this manner.’ His own prayer in Gethsemane (Mt 26**), 
and His exhortation to His disciples (v.*2), prove, by 
example and by precept, that when offered m subjection 
to the central, all-dominating desire ‘ Thy will be done,’ 
the petition ‘Bring us not into temptation’ is always 
fitting on the lips of those who know that ‘the flesh 
is weak.’ Having thus prayed, those who find them- 
selves ringed round (Ja 1*, peri) by temptations will 
be strengthened to endure joyfully. Their experience 
IS not joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, Divine wisdom 
enables them to ‘count it all joy’ as being a part of the 
discipline which is designed to make them ‘perfect and 
entire, lacking in nothing.’ 

On the Temptation of our Lord see Jesus Chbist, 
p. 447*. J, G. Tasker. 

TEN.— See Number, § 7, 

TEN GOMBIANDMENTS. — ^l.The traditional history 
of theDecalogue.—The ‘ten words’ were, according to 
Ex 20, proclaimed vocally by God onMt.Sinai, and written 
by Him on two stones, and given to Moses (2412 31^8 
3215. 16 j cf. Dt 6*2 91“ 22). When these were broken by 
Moses on his descent from the mount (Ex 32i», Dt 927), 
he was commanded to prepare two fresh stones like the 
first, on which God re-wrote the ‘ten words’ (Ex 34* 28, 
Dt 102 *). This is clearly the meaning of Ex. as the text 
now stands. But many critics think that v.28b originally 
referred not to the ‘ten words’ of Ex 20, but to the 
laws of 3422-26, and that these laws were J’s version of 
the Decalogue. It must suffice to say here that if, as 
on the whole seems likely, v.28b refers to our Decalogue, 
we must distinguish the command to write the covenant 
laws in v.27, and the words ‘he wrote’ in v.38b, in 
which case the subject of the latter will be God, as 
required by 342. The two stones were immediately 
placed in the ark, which had been prepared by Moses 
specially for that purpose (Dt 102-6 [probably based on 
JE]). There they were believed to have permanently 
remained (1 K S®, Dt lO*) until the ark was, accord- 
ing to Rabbinical tradition, hidden by Jeremiah, when 
Jerusalem was finally taken by Nebuchadrezzar. 

2. The documentary history of the Decalogue. — A 
comparison of the Decalogue in Ex 20 with that of Dt 5 
renders it probable that both are later recensions of a 
much shorter original. The phrases peculiar to Dt 5 
are in most cases obviously characteristic of D, and 
must be regarded as later expansions. Such are ‘as 
the Lord thy God commanded thee’ in the 4th and 5th 
‘word,’ and ‘that it may go well with thee’ in the 6th. 
In the last commandment the first two clauses are trans- 
posed, and a more appropriate word (‘ desire ’) is used for 
coveting a neighbour’s wife. Here evidently we have 
also a later correction. Curiously enough Ex 20, while 
thus generally more primitive than Deut., shows signs of 
an even later recension. The reason for keeping the 
Sabbath, God’s rest after creation, is clearly based on 
Gn 22-3, which belongs to the post-exilic Priestly Code 
(P). The question is further complicated by the fact 
that several phrases in what is common to Ex 20 and Deut. 
are of a distinctly Deuteronomic character, as ‘that 
is within thy gates’ in the 4th commandment, ‘that thy 
days may be long’ ‘upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee* in the 6th. We see, then, that 
the Decalogue of Ex. is in all probability the result of a 
double revision (a Deuteronomic and a Priestly) of a 
much more simple original. It has been suggested that 
originally all the commandments consisted of a single 
clause, and that the name * word ’ could be more naturally 
applied to such. In favour of this view, beyond what 
has been already said, it is argued that this short form 
would be more suitable for inscription on stone. 

3. How were the ‘ ten words * divided? — The question 
turns on the beginning and the end of the Decalogue. 
Are what we know as the First and Second, and again 
what we know as the Tenth, one or two commandments? 
The arrangement which treats the First and Second 
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as oiib» and the Tenth as two, is that of the Massoretic 
Hebrew text both in Ex. and Dt., and was that of the 
whole Western Church from the time of St. Augustine 
to the Reformation, and is still that of the Roman and 
Lutheran Churches. Moreover, it may seem to have 
some support from the Deuteronomic version of the Tenth 
Commandment. Our present arrangement, however, 
IS that of the early Jewish and early Christian Churches, 
and seems on the whole more probable in itself. A 
wife, being regarded as a chattel, would naturally come 
under the general prohibition against coveting a neigh- 
bour’s goods. If, as already suggested, the original form 
of the commandment was a single clause, it would 
have run, ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house’ 
(see 8 (X.)). 

4. The contents of each table. — If, as suggested, the 
original commandments were single clauses, it is most 
natural to suppose that they W’ere evenly divided be- 
tween the two tables — five m each. This view is adopted 
without hesitation by Philo, and it is not contradicted by 
our Lord's division of the Law into the love of God and 
the love of one's neighbour. It would be difficult to 
class parents in the category of neighbour, whereas the 
reverence due to them was by the ancients regarded 
as a specially sacred obligation, and was included, by 
both Greeks and Romans at any rate, under the notion 
of piety. 

6. Order of the Decalogue. — The Hebrew texts of 
Ex 20 and Dt 5 agree in the order— murder, adultery, 
theft— as the subjects of the 6th, 7th, and 8th Com- 
mandments. The LXX (best MSS) m Ex. have the 
order — adultery, theft, murder; in Dt. — adultery, 
murder, theft. This last is borne out by Ro IS® and 
by Philo, and may possibly have been original. 

6. Mosaic origin of the Decalogue.— The chief diffi- 

culty arises out of the Second Commandment. There 
can be little doubt that from primitive times the 
Israelites were monolatrous, worshipping as their 
national God. But it is argued that this does not appear 
to have prevented them from recognizing to some 
extent inferior divine beings, such as those repre- 
sented by teraphim, or even from representing their 
God under visible symbols. Thus m Jg 17^ we find Micah 
making an image of Jahweh, without any disapproval 
by the writer. David himself had teraphim in his 
house (1 S Isaiah speaks of a pillar as a natural 

and suitable symbol of worship (Is 19^^); Hosea classes 
pillar, ephod, and teraphim with sacrifices as means of 
worship, of which Israel would be deprived for a while 
as a punishment (Hos 3<). The frequent condemnation 
of ashitroih (sacred tree-images, AV ‘groves’) suggests 
that they too were common features of Semitic worship, 
and not confined to the worship of heathen gods. But 
it may reasonably be doubted whether these religious 
symbols were always regarded as themselves objects 
of worship, though tending to become so. Again, it 
may well have been the case that under the deteriorating 
influences of surrounding Semitic worship, the people, 
without generally worshipping heathen gods, failed 
to reach the high ideal of their traditional religion and 
worship.' We may fairly say, then, that the Decalogue 
in its earliest form, if not actually Mosaic, represents 
in all probability the earliest religious tradition of Israel. 

7 , Object of the Decalogue. — Looking from a Christian 
point of view, we are apt to regard the Decalogue as at 
any rate an incomplete code of religion and morality. 
More probably the 'ten words’ should be regarded as a 
few easily remembered rules necessary for a half- 
civilized agricultural people, who owed allegiance to 
a national God, and were required to live at peace 
with each other. They stand evidently In close relation 
to the Book of the Covenant (Ex 2X-23), of which they 
may be regarded as either a summary or the kernel. 
With one exception (the Fifth, see below, 8 (v.)) they 
are, like roost rules given to children, of a negative 
character— ‘thou shalt not/ etc. 


8. Interpretation of the Decalogue. — There are a 
few obscure phrases, or other matters which call for 
comment. 

(i.) ‘before me’ may mean either ‘in my presence,* con- 
demning the eclectic worship of many gods, or ‘in preference 
to me.’ Neither interpretation would necessarily exclude 
the belief that other gods were suitable objects of worship 
for other peoples (cf. .Tg 11^). 

(u.) ‘ the water under the earth.’ The Israelites conceived 
of the sea as extending under the whole land (hence the 
springs) . This, being in their view the largerpart, might be 
used to express the whole. Fish and other marine animals 
are, of course, intended. 

‘ unto thousands,' better ‘ a thousand generations,’ as in 
RVm. The punishment by God of children for the faults of 
parents was felt to be a moral difficulty, and was denied 
by Ezekiel (ch. 18). Similar action by judicial authorities 
was forbidden by Deut. (24“; cf. 2 K 14»). But the words 
show that if evil actions influence for evil the descendants of 
the evil-doer either by heredity or by imitation, the influence 
of good actions for good is far more potent. 

(ui.) ‘Thou ... in vain,’ i.e, ‘for falsehood ’ This may 
mean ‘Thou shalt not perjure thyself’ or ‘Thou shalt not 
swear and then not keep thy oath,.’ The latter seems to 
be the current Jewish interpretation (see Mt 6®). Philo 
takes it in both senses. , _ , 

(iv.) ‘within thy gates,’ i.e. ‘tl^ cities (see 2). 

‘for in six days,’ etc. We find in OT three distinct reasoxis 
for the observance of the Sabbath. (1) The oldest is 
that of the Book of the Covenant in Ex 23^®, ‘ that thine ox 
and thine ass may nave rest, and the son of thine handmaid 
and the stranger may be refreshed.’ In Ex 20 and Dt 6 the 
rest of the domestic animals and servants appears as part of 
the injunction itself. (2) In Dt 6 there is added as a second- 
ary purpose, * that thy manservant and thy maidservant 
may rest as well as thou’; whereas the chief puipose of the 
observance is as a commemoration of the Exodus. (3) 
Ex 20, revised after the Exile at or after the time that the 
Priestly Code was published, bases the observance on the 
Sabbatical rest of God after the Creation (Gn 2^** P). 

(v.) * Honour thy Father,’ etc. It is not improbable that 
this commandment has been modified in form, and was origi- 
nally^ negative like all the rest, and referred like them to a 
prohibited action rather than to a correct feeling, as, very 
possibly, ‘Thou shalt not smite,’ etc. (cf . Ex 21^® ^'^). At a 
later time such an outrage would have been hardly contem- 
plated, and would naturally have given way to the present 
commandment. The word ‘honour’ seems, according to 
current Jewish teaching (see Lightfoot on Mt 15®), to have 
specially included feeding and clothing, and Christ assumes 
rather than inculcates as new this application of the com- 
mandment. The Rabbinical teachers had encouragedmen m 
evading a recognized law by their quibbles. 

(x.) ‘Thou shalt not . . . house.’ Deut. transposes the first 
two clauses, and reads ‘desire’ with wife. The teaching of 
Ex 20 is, beyond question, relatively the earliest. The wife was 
origioally regarded as one of the chattds, though undoubtedly 
the most important chattel, of the house, or general estab- 
lishment. 

On the Decalogue in the NT see art. Law (in nt). 

P. H, Woods. 

TENT. — Apart from the traditions of the patriarchs 
as ‘quiet* men, ‘dwelling in tents* (Gn 25*? RVm), 
the settled Hebrews preserved a reminder of their 
nomad ancestry in such phrases as ‘going to one’s 
tent* for to ‘go home’ (Jg 19®), and in the recurring 
call, *to thy tents (i,e, to your homes), 0 Israel* 
(1 K 12“ etc.). For an interesting case of adherence 
to the ‘nomadic ideal* on religious grounds, see 
Rechabites. 

The Hebrew tent, even in later days, cannot have 
differed much from the simple Bedouin tent of to-day, 
made by sewing together strips of the native goats* 
hair doth (cf. Ca 1® ‘ I am black as the tents of Kedar*). 
These ‘curtains* (Jer 4*o, Ex 26» and oft.) are held up 
by poles, generally 9 in number, arranged in three rows 
of three, and 6-7 ft. high, which are kept in position 
by ropes— the ‘cords* of EV, and the ‘tent-cord* 
of Job 4« RV— attached to ‘stakes* or ‘tent-pins* 
driven into the ground by a mallet (Jg 4®). The 
larger the tent, the longer the cords and the stronger 
the stakes, according to the figure, la 64*. The tent, 
then as now, was probably divided into two parts by 
9QQ 
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hanging a curtain from the three middle poles along 
the length of the tent — ^the front division open and free to 
all, the back closed and reserved for the women and 
the privacy of domestic life (Jg 15S Ca 3^; cf. Gn IS®* ) 

In time of war we read both of booths (2 S 11**, so 
RV rightly for AV ‘tents’) and of tents (2 K 7’, 
Jer 37*0). The Assyrian sculptures represent the 
soldiers’ tents as conical in shape, supported by a 
central pole with two arms. On the famous bronze 
sheathing of the palace gates at Balawat, representing 
every detail of the conduct of war, the royal pavilion 
(1 K 20*®' *8) is frequently represented. It was rec- 
tangular in shape, with ornamental wooden pillars with 
floral capitals at the four comers. The walls were 
probably of linen, and the roof evidently of tapestry 
or other rich material edged with tassels (see the plates 
in Billerbeck’s Die Palastlore Salmanassars II., 1908). 

In early times a special tent was pitched for a newly 
wedded pair (Ps 196, J1 2*6; cf. 2 S 16“), as is stiU the 
custom among the Arabs. The canopy under which 
Jewish couples are married at the present day still 
retains the name, as it is a survival of the ancient 
chuppah or bridal tent. 

Priscilla and Aquila, as well as the Apostle Paul, were 
tentmakers (Ac 18®* ). See Spinning and Weaving, §§1, 
4 (c). For the tent of meeting (RV) see Tabernacle. 

A. R. S. Kennedt. 

TXSPHOIT. — One of the towns in Judaea fortified by 
Bacchides (1 Mac O*®). Tephon was probably an old 
Tap^nah; but whether it was Tappuah 1 or 2, or Beth- 
tappuah, is uncertain. 

TERAH. — The father of Abraham, Nahor, and 
Haran (Gn ll"-®®, 1 Ch 1“ Lk 3*<). Along with his 
three sons he is said to have migrated from Ur of the 
Chaldees to Haran, where he died. In Jos 24® it is said 
that he ‘served other gods’ — a statement which gave 
rise to some fanciful Jewish haggdddth about Terah as 
a ma&er of idols. 2. A stationof the Israelites (NuSS®^ ®®). 

TERAPHBI.— See Images; Israel, p.412*>; also p.S69*> 

TEREBINTH does not occur at all in AY, and only 
thrice in RV, being substituted in Is 6*» for 'teil tree,’ 
in Hos 4*® for *elm/ and in Sir 24*« for * turpentine 
tree.* Strong reasons, however, can be urged for 
rendering by ‘terebinth* in a great many instances 
where EV has ‘oak’ (see Oak). The terebinth or 
turpentine tree (Sir 24 *®) — Pistada iereUrdhue, the lutm 
of the Arabs — ^is one of the most imposing trees in 
Palestine. In almost every locality where it is allowed 
to attain its full growth — 30 to 40 feet high — it is associ- 
ated with a sacred tomb or grove; many such groves 
are still deeply venerated in Galilee. Dwarfed trees 
occur everywhere among the oak brushwood. The tree 
has pinnate, lancet-shaped leaves and small reddish 
clusters likedmmature grape clusters; it is also often 
covered with^urious red galls — ^like pieces of coral. The 
dark overhanging foliage affords a grateful shade in 
summer, but in autumn the leaves change colour and 
fall off. Cf. Mamrb. E. W. G. Masterman. 

TERESH. — A chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Est 2®*); 
called in Ad. Est. 12* Tharra. 

TERTIUS.-^t. Paul’s amanuensis who wrote Romans 
and added a personal salutation (16®®). It was the 
Apostle’s custom to employ a scribe (no doubt dictating 
shorthand notes, a common practice), but to add a short 
autograph himself. The autographs probably are: 
Ro 16®8-®^ 1 Co 16®*-®* (expressly), 2 Co 13*®*-, Gal 
6**‘*« (expresdy), Eph 6®®*-, Ph 4®**®*, Col 4*« (expresd.y), 
1 Th 6®6-®*, 2 Th 3*^*- (expressly). In the Pastor^ 
Epistles and Philemon, which are personal letters, the 
presence of autograph passages is more uncertain. 

A. J. Maclean. 

TERTULLTTS. — This name (a diminutive of Tertius) 
is that of the advocate hired by the Jews to speak for 
them against St. Paul before Felix (Ac 24*). From his 


name we should judge him to be a Roman; probably 
he was not a Jew. It has been conjectured (Dean 
Milman) that his speech is a translation from the Latin, 
though Greek was allowed in the law courts. It is a 
gross piece of flattery, for the Jews were in constant 
opposition to Felix. It accuses St. Paul of stirring up 
disturbances, of being the ringleader of an unlawful sect, 
and of profaning the Temple (cf. the reply in 25®). 

A. J. Maclean. 

TESTAMENT. — The word is not found in the OT. In 
the text of the RV of the NT it occurs only twice (He 
9*6* ), and is used to translate the Gr. word diathlkl, 
elsewhere rendered 'covenant* (with ‘testament* in 
the margin). In He Q*®-®® diathdk^ is three times trans- 
lated ‘ covenant, ’ and twice ‘ testament.’ An indication 
of the difficulty involved in its interpretation is given 
in the marginal note; ‘The Greek word here used 
signifies both covenant and testament' 

In classical Greek diathSkd means ‘a testamentary 
disposition,’ and synihSk^ *a covenant,’ The latter 
word connotes an agreement between two persons 
regarded as being on an equal footing (syn-); hence it is 
unsuitable as a designation of God’s gracious covenants 
with men. The LXX therefore use diathM as the 
equivalent of the Heb. word for ‘covenant* 
its most frequent application being to the Divine cove- 
nants, which are not matters of mutual arrangement 
between God and His people, but are rather ‘ analogous to 
the disposition of property by testament.’ In the LXX 
diaiMkl was extended to covenants between man and 
man, but Westcott says: ‘There is not the least trace 
of the meaning “testament” in the Greek Old Test. 
Scriptures, and the idea of a “testament” was indeed 
foreign to the Jews till the time of the Herods* (Com. 
on Hebrews, Additional Note on 9*®). 

In the NT ‘covenant’ is unquestionably the correct 
translation of diathlk'B when it occurs ‘in strictly 
Biblical and Hebraic surroundings' [see Covenant]. 
But, as Ramsay has pointed out, there was a develop- 
ment in the meaning of the word after the publication 
of the LXX. This development was ‘partly in the 
line of natural growth in Greek will-making, , . . partly 
in the way of assimilation of Roman ideas on wills* 
{Hist Com. on Galatians, p. 360). Therefore the 
question which the interpreter must ask is, ‘What 
ideas did the word convey to the first readers of the NT 
writings?’ 

The Revisers’ preference for ‘testament’ in He 9*®** 
is strongly confirmed by the fact that ‘the Roman 
will . . . appeared in the East as a document which had 
no standing and no meaning until after the testator’s 
death, and was revocable by him at pleasure.* But 
whilst the Epistle to the Hebrews was written to those 
who knew only the Roman will, the Epistle to the 
Galatians was written at a time when in Hellenized 
Asia Minor ‘irrevocability was a characteristic feature* 
of Greek will-making. The Galatian will had to do 
primarily with the appointment of an heir; no second 
will could invalidate it or ‘ add essentially novel con- 
ditions.’ Such a will furnished St. Paul (3*®) -with an 
analogy; like God’s word, it was ‘irrevocable.’ It might 
be supplemented in details, but ‘in essence the second 
trill must confirm the original will’ (Ramsay, op. dt p. 
349 ff.). 

In the NT, testamenlum is the uniform Lat. tr. of 
diatMkl. Frequently, therefore. It means ‘covenant’ 
(Lk Ac 7®, Ro 11®^ etc.). This use of the Latin 
word is the explanation of the fact that, as early as the 
second cent, of our era, the books of the Old and New 
Covenants were spoken of as the Old and New Testa- 
ments. J. G. Tasker. 

TESTAMENTS OF TWELVE PATRIABOHS.~See 

Apocaxtptic Literature, 6. 

TESTIMONY. — See Ark, 1; Tabernacle, 7 (a); Wit- 
ness; and, for 2 K 11*®^ Ornaments, 4. 
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TETH. — The ninth letter of the Heb. alphabet, and 
as such employed in the lldth Psalm to designate the 
9th part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 

TETRARCH. — ^The transliteration of a Gr, word 
(tetrarch^s) whose literal meaning is ‘the ruler of a 
fourth part.’ As a title it lost its strict etymological 
force, and was used of *a petty prince,* or ‘the ruler of 
a district.* In the NT ‘Herod the tetrarch* is Herod 
Antipas, son of Herod the Great; he ruled over Galilee 
and Peraea (Mt 14i, Lk S'* 9^, Ac 130, and is popularly 

styled ‘king* (Mk Mt 14®). Two other tetrarchs 
are mentioned in Lk 30 viz,, Herod Philip, the brother 
of Antipas, who ruled over the Ituraean and Trachonitic 
territory; and Lysanias, who was Tetrarch of Abilene 
‘in the fifteenth year of Tiberius’ (see Schtirer, HJP i. 
ii., App. 1). J. G. Tasker. 

TETTER. — See Medicenk, p. 600». 

TEXT, VERSIONS, AND LANGUAGES OP OT.— 
1. Languages of the OT. — ^The OT, except certain 
small sections, was written in Hebrew^ and it has been 
preserved in its original language. But Jer 10^0 
Dn Ezr 4«-6'* 7^*“*® are in Ararmic, though it 

is disputed in the case of Un 2<“7®* whether this was 
the original language, or that of an Aramaic version 
which has replaced a Hebrew original. Hebrew and 
Aramaic alike belong to the group of languages known 
as Semitic, of which Assyrian (or the language of the 
ancient Assyrians and Babylonians) and Arabic are 
also important members. 

2. The Hebrew language: Character and History . — 
Hebrew is closely allied to Phoenician, to the language 
of the Moabites represented by Mesha’s inscription 
(c. B.c. 800), and to the language spoken in Canaan 
More (as well as after) the Hebrew invasion, known 
in part from the Oanaanite glosses in the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets (c. b.c. 1400), in part from Canaanitish names 
contained in ancient monuments, as, for example, the 
list of places in Canaan recorded as among his conquests 
by Thothmes in. (c. b.c. 1600). It is held by some 
scholars that the conquering Israelites adopted the 
language of Canaan, having previously spoken alanguage 
more nearly akin to Arabic (so, e.g , Hommel, AHT 
120, 218). From the time at least when they were once 
well settled in the country, Hebrew was alike the collo- 
quial and the literary language of the Israelites. Some 
difference, such as is usual, no doubt always existed 
between the colloquial and the literary language, though 
our Imowledge of the colloquial is only such as we can 
draw by inference from the literature. But there 
came a time when Hebrew ceased to be the colloquial 
language, being replaced by Aramaic, and survived only 
as a literary language. The disuse of Hebrew in favour 
of Aramaic cannot be precisely dated, and was probably 
enough gradual; according to 2 K 18“, in the time of 
Isaiah (8th cent, b.c.), Aramaic was unintelligible to 
the Jewish populace, but as a language of diplomacy 
was spoken by Assyrian and Jewish officials alike. 
Apparently as late as Nehemiah (5th cent, b.c.) the 
colloquial language of the Jews in Palestine was still 
Hebrew, called ‘Jewish* (Neh 13*® as in 2 K 18*®). 
In the first century a.i>., as the few sayings of the popular 
language preserved in the NT (such as Talitha cumf) 
prove, it was Aramaic. Between these two dates, and, 
as we may infer from the increasing influence of Aramaic 
on the later books of the OT, considerably nearer the 
earlier than the later date, the change was made. Long 
before Aramaic replaced Hebrew as the spoken language, 
it exercised an influence through the spoken on the 
written language such as is commonly exercised by the 
language of one neighbouring people on another, — ^that is 
to say, Hebrew borrowed words from Aramaic, as English 
borrows words from French and French from English. 
The Northern Kingdom was first brought into closer 
pronmity with Aramaic-speaking peoples, and later the 
Southern Kingdom; and Aramaisms have consequently 
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been regarded as pointing to a northern, or to a relatively 
late, origin of the writings in which they occur. Certainly 
any large presence of Aramaisms, and in particular 
any conspicuous Aramaizing of the syntax, due to the 
influence on their writings of the language which the lat^ 
writers commonly spoke, such as we find, for example, in 
Daniel and Ecclesiastes, points to a late date. 

Other languages besides Aramaic contributed to the 
vocabulary of Hebrew: Assyrian, indirectly through 
the Canaanites from the earliest times to an extent not 
easily to be defined, and later directly; Persian, after 
the Persian conquest of Babylon in 538; Greek, after 
the time of Alexander (332 b.c.); and Latin, after the 
establishment of Roman suzerainty over Judaa in the 
first century b.c. Latin words are found in the Hebrew 
of the Mishna, but not m the OT; a few Greek words 
in the latest writings of the OT (particularly Daniel, 
about B.c. 167) and very many in the Mishna; Persian 
words in some of the post-exilic literature (Esther, 
Canticles, Tobit). 

3. The Hebrew alphabet vowelless. — ^The Hebrew 
alphabet used by the OT writers consisted of twenty- 
two consonants: it contained no vowels, in this resembling 
Phoenician, Moabitic, and the ancient Arabic and Syriac 
alphabets. Our knowledge of the pronunciation of 
Hebrew words, as far as the vowels are concerned, depends 
on three main sources: (1) Jewish tradition, which 
is embodied in vowel signs invented between the 4th 
and 9th centuries a.d., and written under, over, or m 
the consonants of the ancient text; (2) the Greek 
versions, which transliterate a large number of Hebrew 
words, especially, but by no means only, the proper 
names; (3) the Assyrian texts: these, being written in 
a language which expressed in writing vowel sounds as 
well as consonantal, give us the vowels of such Hebrew 
names as they cite. 

Though In the oldest Hebrew MSS of the Bible the 
consonants of the original text are accompanied by the 
vowels which express at once the traditional pronuncia- 
tion and the traditional interpretation of the text, it is 
now as generally accepted that the vowels formed no 
part of the original text as that the earth revolves round 
the sun. Down to the 17th century it was otherwise; 
and that century was marked by a final and keen dis- 
cussion of this point. 

4. Transliteration of Hebrew adopted in this article.^ 
Since considerable importance attaches to this Jewish 
tradition as to the pronimciation, it will be necessary 
to represent the vowels in our discussion of the text, 
but it is important also to indicate their secondary 
origin and subordinate position. Throughout this 
article, then, the Hebrew consonants will be represented 
by equivalent or approximately equivalent English 
capitals, except the 1st and 16th letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, which, being gutturals with no approximate 
equivalent in English, will be retained in their Hebrew 
form (K, p), and may be passed over unpronounced 
by the English reader. The vowels will be represented 
by English small letters printed under the consonant 
after which they are to be pronounced; thus DBR, 

• » 

pronounced dabar. The Jewish scholars distinguished 
by different signs between long and short vowels; no 
attempt will be made here to mark these distinctions, 
and the peculiar half-vowels, the sheva's, as they are 
termed, be left unrepresented. Letters doubled in 
pronunciation, but without a vowe4 between them, were 
represented by the letter written once, not twice. The 
Hebrew vocalists distinguished these doubled letters 
by inserting a dot in the middle of them. This dot or 
daghesh will be represented here by the sign | above the 

letter: thus DBR, pronounced dibber. 

i e 

5. Date of tihe addition of vowels to the OT text . — ^The 
date at which the vowels were attached to the consonants 
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of the Hebrew text can be determined only within broad 
limits. It was after the beginning of the 5th cent a.d., 
for the way in which Jerome speaks leaves no room for 
doubt that the Hebrew Scnptures in his day were un- 
vocalized; it must have been before the 10th cent., for 
the fully developed system is employed in the earliest 
Hebrew Biblical MSS, which date from the beginning of 
the 10th cent, (or, according to some, from the 9th cent.). 

6. Earlier attempts to represent vowel sounds. — Long 
before the invention of vowel points certain consonants 
had been used, though neither systematically nor con- 
sistently, to indicate the vowel sounds: thus H was 
used to indicate o, and sometimes e, W to indicate o 
or u, Y to indicate i. This practice in some measure 
goes back to the times, and doubtless also to the actual 
usage, of some of the writers of the OT; but in many 
cases these consonants used to indicate vowels were 
added by scribes or editors. This we learn from the 
fact that passages which happen to occur twice in the 
OT differ in the extent to which, and the particular 
instances in which, these letters are employed. Ps 18 
occurs not only in the Psalter, but also in 2 S 22; the 
Psalm expresses these consonants used vocalically 17 
times where 2 Sam, does not, e.g. 2 Sam. writes KDMNY 
(v.«) and HR9 YM (v.^O, where the Ps. writes KDMWNY 
and H^W^YM. In some cases Eabbinic discussions 
prove that Words now written with these vowel letters 
were once without them; so, e.g., it appears from a dis- 
cussion attributed to two Rabbis of the 2nd cent. a.i). 
that in Is 51^ the word LKWM Y (‘ my nation’ RV) was 
at that time written without the W, thus LiiJM Y. The 
importance of this fact for the textual criticism will 
appear later. 

7. Character of evidence for the text of OT. — The text 
of the OT has been transmitted to us through circum- 
stances singularly different from those which mark the 
transmission of the NT text; and the results are a 
difference in the relative value attaching to different 
classes of evidence, and a much less close and sure 
approach to the original text when the best use has 
been made of the material at our disposal. Quotations 
play a much less immediate and conspicuous part in 
the criticism of the OT than in the criticism of the 
NT; and here we may confine our attention to the 
nature of the evidence for the text of the OT furnished 
by (1) Hebrew MSS, (2) ancient Versions, 

8. (1) Hebrew MSS.— On<e well-established result of 
the examination of Hebrew MSS is that all existing 
MSS are derived from a single edition prepared by Jewish 
scholars in accordance with a textual tradition which 
goes back substantially to the 2nd cent. a.d., but became 
increasingly minute. This is proved by the existence 
in all MSS of the same peculiarities, such as the occurrence 
at certain places of letters smaller or larger than the 
normal, of dots over certain letters, or broken or inverted 
letters. For example, the H in the word BhBRKM 
(Gn 2*) is written small in all Hebrew MSS; it was 
doubtless written originally so by accident or owing 
to pressure of room; but under the influence of a school 
of Jewish scholars, of whom R. Aqiba in the 2nd cent. 
B.G. was a leading spirit, all such minutise of the Scripture 
acquired a mystic significance. Thus the word just 
cited really means ‘when they were created,’ but the 
small H was taken to mean that the words were to be 
translated ‘in the letter H he (le. God) created them’ 
(the heavens and the earth), and this in turn led to 
much curious speculation. As another illustration of 
this method of interpretation, which was so important 
in securing from the 1st or 2nd cent. a.d. onwards a 
remarkably accurate transmission of the text, the case 
of the word W YYISR in Gn 2^ may be cited. The word 
means ‘And he formed’; an alternative orthography 
for the word is WYIJR (with one Y). Why, it was 
asked, was it here written with two Y’s? Because, it was 
answered, God created man with two Y!9RS (i.e. two 
natures), the good nature and the bad. In order to 
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secure the perpetuation of the text exactly as it existed, 
a mass of elaborate rules and calculations was gradually 
established; for example, the number of occurrences of 
cases of peculiar orthography, the number of words 
in the several books, the middle word in each book, and 
so forth, were calculated and ultimately embodied in 
notes on the margins of the MSS containing the Scriptures. 
This textual traditionis known as theMassorah, and those 
who perpetuated it as Massoretes. The Massorah also 
includes a certain number of variant or conjectural 
readings; in this case the one reading (Kethibh 
‘written’) stands in the text, but provided with vowels 
that do not belong to the consonants in the text, but to 
the consonants of the alternative reading (Qere ‘read’) 
given in the margin. E.g., in Job 93o the word BMW, 
which means * with,’ should, if vocalized, have the vowel o 
over the W; but in the Hebrew text the vowel actually 
supplied to the word is e under the M, which is the vowel 
that really belongs to the marginal reading BMY, and 
this means * in the water of. ’ These Massoretic variants 
are for the most part relatively uninteresting. The value 
of the Massorah in perpetuating a form of the Hebrew 
text for many centuries has doubtless been great; but it 
has also long served to obscure the fact that the text 
which it has perpetuated with such slight variation 
or mutilation was already removed by many centuries 
from the original text and had suffered considerably. 

In spite of the Massorah, certain minute variations 
have crept into the Hebrew MSS and even into the 
consonantal text. The vowels, it must be repeated, 
are merely an interpretation of the original text of 
Scripture, and not part of it, and different Hebrew MSS 
show as a matter of fact two distinct systems of vocaliza- 
tion, with different symbols. 

9. The earliest MSS.— Among the earliest Hebrew 
Biblical MSS are the Prophetarum posteriorum codex 
Sabylonicus PetropolUanus, dated a.d. 916; a codex of 
the Former and Latter Prophets now in the Karaite 
synagogue at Cairo, and written, if correctly dated, in 
A.D. 895; a codex of the entire Bible, written by Samuel 
ben Jacob, now at St. Petersburg, and written, if the 
dating be genuine, in a.p. 1009. 

10. Critical editions of the Massoretic text—Tho most 
accurate reproductions of the Massoretic text are the 
edition of the Hebrew Bible by S. Baer and Fr. Delitzsch 
and that by C. D. Ginsburg. These are critical editions 
of the Massoretic text, but make no attempt to be critical 
editions of the OT text, i.e. they make no use whatever 
of the Versions or of any other evidence than the 
Massoretic tradition. 

11. The Samaritan Pentateuch. — Before passing from 
the evidence of Hebrew MSS we have to note that for 
the Pentateuch, though unfortunately for the Pentateuch 
only, we have the invaluable assistance of a Hebrew 
text representing an entirely different recension. This 
is the Samaritan Pentateuch. The Samaritan Penta- 
teuch is a form of the Hebrew text which has been 
perpetuated by the Samaritans. It is written in the 
Samaritan character, which far more closely resembles 
the ancient Hebrew characters than the square Hebrew 
characters in which the Massoretic MSS are written, 
and is without vowds. The available MSS of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch are considerably later than the 
earliest Massoretic MSS; nor is it probable that the copy 
at NSblus, though perhaps the earliest Samaritan MS in 
existence, is earlier than the 12th or 13th cent. a.d. But 
the value of the recension lies in the fact that it has 
descended since the 4th cent. b.c. in a different cirde, 
and under different drcumstances, from those which 
have influenced the Massoretic MSS. Though in some 
respects, as for example through expansion by insertion 
of matter from parallel passages, the Samaritan is more 
remote than the Jewish from the original text, it has 
also preserved better readings, often in agreement with 
the LXX. An instance is Gn 4«; here in the ordinary 
Hebrew MSS some words spoken by Cain have certainly 
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dropped out; the fact is obscured in the RV (text), 
which mistranslates; the Hebrew text really reads, 
*And Cain said to Abel his brother’; the Samaritan 
text and the LXX have the additional words, * Let us go 
into the field’; this is probably right (see next clause). 

12. The Samaritan Targum. — No thoroughly critical 
edition of the Samaritan Pentateuch at present exists. 
The material for establishing a critical text consists of 
the several MSS and also of the Samaritan Targum — a 
translation of the Samaritan recension into an Aramaic 
dialect. The colloquial language of the Samaritans, 
like that of the later Jews, was different from that in 
which the Scripture was written. 

13. Papyrus fragment of OT iexf.— Thanks to a recent 
discovery, we have a further witness to a fragment of 
the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch. This is the Nash 
papyrus. The papyrus is apparently not later than 
the 2nd cent. a.d.; and it contains the Ten Command- 
ments and Dt in Hebrew. The text, which is of 
course unvocalized, is several times in agreement with 
the LXX against the Massoretic text. This fragment 
was edited by Mr. S. A. Cook in PSBA (Jan. 1903). 

14. (2) Versions: Earliest MSS. — We come now to 
the second main branch of evidence for the text of the 
OT. The evidence of Versions is of exceptional import- 
ance in the case of the OT. In the first place, the actual 
MSS of the Versions are much older than the earliest 
Hebrew MSS; the earliest Hebrew MSS date from the 
10th cent. A.D., but there are Greek MSS of the OT of 
the 4th cent. a,d. and there is a Syriac MS of the greater 
part of the Pentateuch of the date a.d. 464. But 
secondly, and of even greater importance, the Versions, 
and especially the LXX, represent different lines of 
tradition; in so far as the original text of the LXX 
itself can be established, it is a witness to the state of 
the text some twm to four centuries before the date at 
which the stereotyping of the Hebrew text by the 
Massoretes took place. 

The Versions of the OT are either primary, t*.«, made 
direct from the Hebrew text, or secondary, i.e. made 
from a Version. Secondary Versions are of immediate 
importance in establishing the true text of the primary 
version from which they are made; and only indirectly 
witness to the Hebrew text. Among them the Old 
Latin Version is of exceptional importance in deter- 
mining the text of the LXX. On this and other versions 
of the LXX, see Greek Versions of OT, § 11. 

16. Brief account of the Primary Versions. — The 
Primary Versions of the OT, arranged in (approximately) 
chronological order, are as follows: — 

(1) The earliest Greek Version, commonly known as 
the Septuagint. The earliest part of this version, namely, 
the translation of the Pentateuch, goes back to the 
5rd century b.c. The remaining parts of the OT were 
translated at different later periods; but the version 
was probably, in the main at least, complete before the 
end of the 2nd cent. b.c. See Gr. Versions of OT. 

(2) The Targoms. These Aramaic versions may be 
considered next, inasmuch as they rest on a tradition 
earlier than the date of the versions yet to be mentioned; 
it is probable, however, that no Targum was actually 
committed to writing till some centuries later, after 
the later Greek versions, perhaps, too, after the Syriac 
Version, had been made. 

The quotation from Ps 22^ in Mt 27^* |1 Mk 16^ is in 
Aramaic: and Eph 4^ agrees more closely with the Targum 
than with the Hebrew text of Ps 68^. From these facts we 
may perhaps infer that an Aramaic version had to some 
extent beoome orally fixed by the 1st cent. a.d. 

TheTargumsareinlaigepart very free, and even diffuse, 
paraphrases rather than translations of the Hebrew 
text. They owe their origin to the custom of explain- 
ing the Hebrew passages of Scripture read in the syna- 
•jsgues in the language spoken by the people, which 
was Aramaic. Thejeariiest (as is most generally believed) 
and least paraphrastic of these versions is the Targum 
2P c 
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of Onkeloson the Pentateuch; it does not appear to 
have been committed to writing before the 5th cent, a.d., 
and is first mentioned by name by Saadiah Gaon in the 
9th century. Far more paraphrastic is the Targum of 
the Pentateuch known as the Targum of Jonathan, or the 
Jerusalem Targum. Fragments of yet a third Targum 
of the Pentateuch survive, and are known as the 2nd 
Jerusalem Targum. Quite distinct from these is the 
Samaritan Targum, whichis a translationof theSamantan 
recension of the Hebrew text (see § 11). The chief 
Targum of the Prophets is that known as the Targum of 
Jonathan ben Uzziel: it is not much younger than the 
Targum of Onkelos, and is by some considered to be even 
earlier. There are also fragments of another Targum oi 
the Prophets. Targums of the Hagiographa (with the 
exception of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel) exist, and there 
are two of the Book of Esther. Of. art. Targums. 

The text of the Targums will be found in Walton’s 
(and other) polyglots, with a Latin translation. Onkelos 
has been separately edited by Berliner (1884), and the 
Prophets and Hagiographa by Lagarde (1872, 1874). 
See, further, Hastings’ DB, art. * Targum.’ There is an 
English translation of the Targums of the Pentateuch 
by Etheridge (2 vols., London, 1862-1865). 

(3), (4), and (5) The Greek Versions (which have 
survived in fragments only) of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus, all of the 2nd cent. a.d. See Greek 
Versions op OT, §§ 16-18. 

(6) The Syriac Version, commonly called the Peshitta. 
The date at which this version was made is unknown. 
The earliest extant MS of part of this version is, as 
stated above, of the year 464 a.d.; and the quotations 
of Aphraates (4th cent. a.d.) from all parts of the OT 
agree with the Peshitta. The character of the version 
differs in different books, being literal in the Pentateuch 
and Job, paraphrastic for example in Chronicles and 
Ruth, The text in the main agrees closely with the 
Massoretic Hebrew text, though in parts (e.^. in Genesis, 
Isaiah, the Minor Prophets, and Psalms) it has been 
Influenced by the LXX. 

(7) The Vulgate.— The Old Latm Version was a trans- 
lation of the LXX. To Christian scholars acquainted 
with Hebrew the wide differences between the LXX 
and versions derived from it and the Hebrew text then 
current became obvious. As it seemed suitable to 
Origen to correct the current LXX text so that it should 
agree more closely with the Hebrew, so at the close of 
the 4th century Jerome, after first revising the Old 
Latin, making alterations only when the sense absolutely 
demanded it, prepared an entirely fresh translation 
direct from the Hebrew text. The Vulgate is derived 
from this direct translation of Jerome’s from the Hebrew 
in the case of aU the canonical books of the OT except 
the Psalms: the Psalms appear commonly in editions 
of the Vulgate in the form of the so-called GaUican 
Psalter; this was a second version of the Old Latin, in 
which, however, after the manner of Origen’s Hexaplaric 
text, the translation was brought nearer to the current 
Hebrew text by including matter contained in the later 
Greek versions but absent from the LXX, and obelizing 
matter in the LXX which was absent from the later 
versions, Jerome’s Latin version of the Psalms, made 
direct from the Hebrew, has been edited by Lagarde 
{Psalterium fuxta Behrceos Hiermymi, 1874). On the 
extent to which editions of the Vulgate differ from 
Jerome's translation, see Vulgate. In some cases 
additional matter {e,g. 1 S 14^^, on which passage see 
§ 24) has been incorporated from the Old Latin. 

The effect of the substitution of Jerome's version 
from the Hebrew text for the Old Latin version of the 
LXX was to^ give the Church a Bible which was more 
elegant and intelligible and in much closer agreement 
with the Hebrew text current in the 4th cent. a.d., but 
which at the same time was in many passages more 
remote from the original text of the OT. 

16. Two groups of versions. Pre-eminenee of the 
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Septuagint, — Judged from the standpoint of their 
importance for recovering the original text of the OT, 
and for the kind of service which they render to OT 
textual criticism, the primary versions fall into two 
groups: (1) the LXX, (2) the rest. The LXX differs, 
and often differs widely, from the Massoretic text; the 
remaining versions closely agree with it: the LXX 
dates from before the Christian era and, what is more 
significant, from before the rise of the Massoretic schools; 
the remaining versions date from after the Christian 
era, and, with the possible exception of the Syriac, from 
after the close of 1st cent. a.d. The agreement of these 
versions made direct from the Hebrew text at various 
dates subsequent to 100 b.c. confirms the conclusion 
suggested above, that since that date the Hebrew text 
has suffered relatively little in course of transmission. 
Such variations as do occur in these versions from the 
Hebrew consist largely (though not exclusively) of varia- 
tions in the interpretation of the consonants, i.e. while 
presupposing the same consonants as the present 
Hebrew text, they presuppose also that these consonants 
were pronounced with other vowels than those which 
were added to the text after the 5th cent. a.d. These 
variations therefore do not, strictly speaking, represent 
variants in the text of the OT, but merely in the com- 
mentary on that text, which at the time the versions 
were made was still oral, and only later was committed 
to writing in the form of vowels attached to the con- 
sonants, of which alone the Scripture proper consisted 

A fuller discussion of the versions of the OT other 
than the LXX would carry us into minuhce of the subject 
which do not belong to a brief sketch such as the present. 
On the other hand, the LXX claims further attention 
even here. 

17. The early history of the Hebrew text. — The history 
of the Hebrew text since the 2nd cent. a.d. is uneventful; 
it is a history of careful transmission which has preserved 
the text from any serious deterioration since that date. 
But the fortunes of the text before that date had been 
more varied and far less happy. They cannot be 
followed completely, nor always with certainty. But 
the main fact is abundantly clear, that between the 
ages of their several authors and the 2nd cent. a.d. 
the Hebrew Scriptures had suffered corruption, and not 
infrequently very serious corruption. Nor is this sur- 
prising when it is remembered that the text in that 
period consisted of consonants only, that in the course 
of It the character of the writing was changed from 
the Old Hebrew to the square character still in use 
(the difference between the two being greater than that 
between old black letter type and the Roman type now 
commonly used), that in the earlier part of the period 
copies of the books cannot have been numerous, and 
that in times of persecution copies were hunted for 
and destroyed (1 Mac 1®«'*). We are here concerned, of 
course, merely with such changes as crept into the text 
accidentally, or such minor changes as the introduction 
of the expressed for the implicit subject, which belong 
to the province of textual criticism. The larger changes 
due to the editing and redacting or union of material 
belong to the province of higher criticism, though in 
the case of the OT it is particularly true that at times 
the line between the two is not sharply defined. Our 
chief clues to the earlier history of the Hebrew text, 
and to the solution of the problems connected with it, 
will be found in a comparison of the Hebrew text with 
the Septuagint version, and in certain features of the 
Hebrew text itself. The remainder of this article 
will be devoted to ducidatlng and illustrating these 
two points. 

18. The Hebrew Text between c. b.c. 250 and c. a.d. 
100. The LXX and the Massoretic Text. — ^The materials 
for forming a judgment on the general character of the 
changes undergone during this period by the Hebrew 
text, and for the existence of early variant readings 
In particular passages, are to be drawn mainly from 


a comparison of the LXX with the Hebrew texts, A 
much smaller amount of material is to be derived from 
the quotations in the NT and other early Jewish works, 
such as the Book of Jubilees, written, according to Dr. 
Charles, at the dose of the 2nd century b.c.; but so 
far as it goes this material bears witness of the same 
general character as that of the LXX. 

19. A correct solution of the mam problem here raised 
depends on three things: (1) the establishment of the 
original text of the LXX; (2) the detection of the 
Hebrew text which lay before the translators; and (3) in 
cases where the Hebrew text there recorded differs from 
the present Hebrew text, the determination of the more 
original of the variants. A complete solution of the 
problems will never be reached, for it will be no more 
possible to establish beyond dispute the original text of 
the LXX than the text of the NT; the detection of the 
underlying Hebrew text must inevitably often remain 
doubtful; and when variants are established, there 
will be in many cases room for differences of opinion 
as to their relative value. But though no complete 
solution is to be hoped for, a far greater approximation 
to such a solution than has yet been reached is possible. 
A good beginning (though no more) towards the recovery 
of the original text of the LXX has been made (see 
Geeek Vebsions of OT, § 13), but of really systematic 
work on the recovery of the underlying Hebrew text 
there has been far too little. What commonly happens 
is that in particular passages where the sense of the 
LXX and of the Hebrew text differs, the Greek is re- 
translated without exhaustive reference to the methods 
of the translators, and the re-tranriation thus obtained 
is cited as the variant. In many cases the true variant 
even thus has undoubtedly been obtained, but in many 
others a closer and more systematic Investigation of the 
methods and idiosyncrasies of the translators has shown 
or will show that, through misinterpretation, the support 
of the LXX has been cited for variants which there is 
no reason for believing ever had any existence. 

20. Distinction between real and apparent variants . — 
A difference in sense between the Greek version and 
the Hebrew text as subsequently interpreted by no means 
necessarily points to a variation in the Hebrew text 
that underlay the version. 

For examples parts of the three H ebrew verbs (to lead 

captive), andYSB (to dwell) and of SWB (to return) areindii- 
tingn^hable in the Hebrew consonantal text; the lettexa 
WxSB may have among others the following meanings, 
and he dwelt, and he returned, and he brought batdc, and he 
took captive. 

The substitution of one of these meanings for the 
other occasionally reduces the Greek version to nonsense; 
inconvenient as this must have been for those who used 
that version, or versions, like the Old Latin, made from 
it, it presents no difficulty to those who are attempting 
to recover the Hebrew original of the Greek version. 
It may sound paradoxical, yet it is to a large extent 
true, that for textual criticism the LXX Is most useful 
when it makes lea.st sense; for when a passage makes 
no sense in the Greek, but can be explained as a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew, we have the best of reasons for 
believing that we have before us the original text of 
the Greek, and through it can recover a Hebrew text of 
early date. Copyists and translators do not deliberately 
turn sense into nonsense, and sense does not frequently, 
through mere accidents of transnoission, become the 
particular form of nonsense that can be accounted for 
by a misunderstanding of a Hebrew original. 

As a further illustration we may refer to the Greek trans- 
lation of the letters BY; these very commonly occur with 
the meaning in me, but they also present a particle of 
entreaty Ohf or I pray /; tms particle occurs out rarely, 
about a dozen times altogether, and its existence was un- 
known to some of the Greek translators. In the Pentateuch 
and Joehuaitis correctly rendered; but elsewhere it is rendered 
*in me* with ridiculous results, as the Enriish reader will 
see if he substitutes these words fox *Oh’ m Jg 6^*. 1 S 1** 
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But again , there is no difficulty in seeing beneath the nonsense 
of the Greek the true sense and the actual reading of the 
Hebrew. The ignorance of the translators is as useful to 
the textual cntic as their knowledge. 

21. Euphemistic translations. — But there are many 
variations in sense which point to no real textual 
variants, though both Hebrew and Greek in themselves 
yield a good sense. 

The last clause of the 19th Psalm in the AV, ‘ O Lord, 
my strength and my redeemer, ’reads admirably; but though 
the translators fdve us no clue to the fact, it is not a trans- 
lation of the Heoiew, it is a translation of the LXX. The 
Hebrew reads ‘My rock and my redeemer* (so RV). In 
this case the LXX rendering is due not to ignorance, but to 
rehgious scrwle; their rendering is a euphemism. So in 
Gn 53* the Greek version substitutes 'Hnoch was well- 
pleasing to God’ (hence He 11^) for the anthropomorphic 
walked with God’ of the Hebrew text; in these cases, 
if we had not also the Hebrew text we could not discover 
the original from the LXX with certainty, or. perhaps, even 
be sure that the translators were paraphrasing and not 
translating. 

22. Relative values of Greek version and Hebrew text — 
These illustrations may suffice to show both that much 
care is required in using the LXX for the recovery of 
the Hebrew underlying it, and also that it is wide of 
the mark to depreciate the textual value of the version 
by emphasizing the ignorance of the translators. Before 
either the fullest or the securest use of the version can 
be made, an immense amount of work remains to be 
done; but the importance of doing this work is clear, 
for even the most cautious deductions have already 
proved that the text underlying the LXX and the 
present Hebrew text differ widely, and that in many 
instances the LXX text is superior. The relative values 
differ in the case of different books; and to avoid mis- 
understanding it should be added that in no case would 
a simple translation of the LXX bring us as near to 
the sense of the original document as a translation 
from the Hebrew text; nor would it be possible, unless 
the Hebrew text had survived, to detect by means of 
the LXX the correct text and the sense of the origmal. 
Issues are sometimes confused, and the distinctive char- 
acteristics and virtues of our two chief witnesses to the 
text of the OT obscured, in discussions as to the relative 
values of the LXX and the Massoretic text. Perhaps 
the most important general point to remember is that 
neither the one nor the other would be nearly as valu- 
able by itself as it is when used m combination with the 
other. 

23. Examples of important readings preserved by the 
Greek Version only. — We may now pass to some illustra- 
tions of important variations in which the LXX has 
clearly preserved an earlier text than the Hebrew. 
These are much less numerous in the Pentateuch than 
elsewhere; probably the Law, as the most important 
Scripture, received at an early period something ap- 
proaching to that great care in transmission which was 
later extended to the entire OT. It is the more remark- 
able, therefore, that in one section of the Pentateuch 
(£x 35-39) we find striking differences in the arrange- 
ment of sections In the Hebrew and Greek texts. Other 
instances of different arrangement or of marked differ- 
ences in the extent of the material occur in the Books 
of Job and Jeremiah (see, further, Swete, Introd. to the 
OT in Greek, 221 ff.). This type of difference connects 
the textual with the higher criticism of these books, 
and cannot be pursued further here. 

24. In some cases matter subsequently lost (through 
hjomoiotdeuton or otherwise), and now absent from the 
Hebrew text, survives in the Greek. 

A strikmg iUustratioik of this occurs in 1 S 14^^ The 
Hebrew text under^ng the Greek version reads, * Saul said 
onto Jahweh, the God of Israel [wherefore hast thou not 
answered thy servant to-day? If this iniqtdty be in me, or 
in Jonathan my son, 0 (God of Israel, give U rim, but if this 
iniquity be in thy servant Israel], give Thummim.’ The 
words in square brackets are absent from the Hebrew text, 
but certainly belonged to the original, and tiie origin 


of the error is clear: the scribe’s eye accidentally passed 
from the first occurrence of ‘Israel* to the third, and the 
intervening words were lost. With the loss of these 
the sense of the last two words ‘give Thummim* became 
o^cure, and the punctuators, followed by RV, gave them 
an indefensible interpretation. 

26. In other cases the Greek version is nearer to 
the original by its relative brevity; the additional 
matter now present in the Hebrew text was subsequently 
interpolated. 

As an instance of this we may cite 1 K 6^0 21^ which 
RV, following the Hebrew text, renders, ‘And he covered 
the altar [with cedar. So Solomon overlaid the house 
within with pure gold: and he drew chains of gold across] 
before the oracle; and he overlaid it with gold.' The 
bracketed words are absent from the Greek; it is probable 
that of these words ‘with cedar’ stood in the original text, 
but that the rest were absent. The Greek text has also 
for the first four words above (before the bracket) the 
(superior) reading, * And he made an altar.* 

26. At times, when either the sense or the text of 
both the Hebrew and the Greek is remote from the 
original, it is possible, from a comparison between the 
two, to recover the original. 

An interesting example of this is furnished by Is 37®'* =■ 
2 K 19“^- . RV, following the Heb. text, renders, ‘ They were 
as the grass of the field, and as com (Is. ‘a field of com’) 
blasted before it be grown up. But I know thy sitting down 
and thy going out and thy coming in.* The Hebrew text 
of the underlined words is LPNY (^MH WSBTK; the 
Hebrew equivalent of ‘I know’ stands much lower in 
the sentence, and though it may with difficulty be taken 
as in the RV, more naturally demands a different object, 
A reading of the Greek text preserved only in a Syriac 
version of it, but nevertheless probably the original reading 
of the Greek text, has, for the same underlined words,* before 
thy rising up, and thy sitting down’; this presupposes 
the Hebrew LPNY QMK WSBTK, which Offers Irom 
the present Hebrew text by one letter only. The Hebrew 
text here presupposed is probably original, but has been 
misunderstood by the translators. The first word, if vocalized 
as in the Hebrew text and by the Greek translators LPNY* 

i e 

means 5e/ore, but if vocalized LPNY it means before me, 

% a 

Adopting the lattervocalization. we recover (at least so far as 
the three words are concerned) the original sense, ‘ They were 
as grass of the field . . . and as com that is blasted. Before 
me is thine uprising and thy down sitting (cf. Ps 139^); 
and thy going out and thy comingin I know.* ^ great is the 
difference in sense that the corruption of a sin^e letter 
may make in a text which contained only consonants, and 
no marks of punctuation whatever. The true reading of 
the Hebrew in this case was first divined by Wellhausen; 
it remained for Mr. Burkitt to point out that it was the 
reading of the Greek translators. 

27. The Hebrefw text before the date of the Greek version. 
— ^If the Hebrew text suffered to a very considerable 
extent in the ways just illustrated, during the three 
or four centuries that intervened between the time 
when the LXX version was made and the time when 
the Hebrew text was stereotyped and the later Greek 
versions were made, by nothing short of a stupendous 
mirade could the text have been preserved free from 
errors of transmission, during the centuries that separate 
the original autographs from the date of the Greek 
version. This intervening period differs, of course, widely 
in length; between the age of Isaiah and the Greek 
translation of the Book of Isaiah lay some six centuries; 
between the age of Deborah (Jg 5) and the translation 
of Judges little short of a thousand years; between the 
age of David (2 S l^*®-) and the translation of Samuel 
800 or 900 years. On the other hand, between the 
compilation of the Hexateuch, or the first composition 
of books such as Ecclesiastes or Daniel, and the transla- 
tions in the several cases, not more than a couple of 
centuries dapsed. 

28. Means of detecting early corruption of Hebrew 
feart.— Though the general fact that the present 
Hebrew text contains corruptions that date from these 
earlier centuries cannot reasonably be questioned, the 
detection of the actual cases of early corruption is 
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necessarily difficult, and only within limits is it possible. 
We are obviously far worse situated in attempting 
to determine corruptions of this date than corruptions 
of later date; the LXX often Indicates the presence 
of the later corruptions, but we have no external clue to 
the earlier corruptions. We have to rely entirely on 
indications in the Hebrew text itself. One of these 
indications will of course be the occurrence of nonsense, 
for the original autographs were intended to convey an 
intelligible meaning. Another indication will be the 
occurrence of bad grammar— unless in the case of a 
particular writer there is reason for supposing that he 
was not master of the language which he wrote. An 
interesting illustration of the way in which the latter 
indication may serve is furnished by some of the refer- 
ences to the ark. 

The ark is called in Hebrew H«RN the ark^ where the first 
letter is the Hebrew article: or NRN BRYT YHWH the ark of 
the covenant of the Lwd\ where a word in Hebrew is defined 

80 in this sec<^^ phrase we have not H*<RN. Now, 

in certain passages (e.p. Jos 3‘^), our ijresentHebrew text has 
the grammatic^ly impossible combination Hi<RN BRYT 
YHWH; some corruption then is present here; and it is 
probable that the onginal text had only H^RN^ ark, 
and that the two following words are due to the intrusion 
into the text of an annotator’s explanation. 

29. Negative and positive judgments: the justification 
of conjectural emendation, and its limitations . — The ulti- 
mate task of textual criticism is to recover as far as 
possible the actual words of the original; an inter- 
mediate task of the textual criticism of the OT is to 
establish all the real variants of the Hebrew text under- 
lying the Greek version, and in each case to determine 
the relative value of the variants. In this way the 
text which was the common source of the Greek transla- 
tors and that of the Jewish scholars of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. is as far as possible recovered. So far negative 
and positive judgments must necessarily accompany 
one another; we say, Here the Hebrew text is right, 
and the Greek text wrong, or vice versa. But when we 
have recovered that common source of the Hebrew 
and Greek texts, it is wise to distinguish sharply between 
negative and positive critical jud^ents. The general 
fact that there are early errors in the Hebrew text 
must, as we have seen, be admitted; and, further, no 
sound criticism of the Hebrew text can proceed far 
without being compelled to say. This or that is corrupt, 
even though the Greek version agrees with the Hebrew 
text or cannot be shown to have differed from it. In 
some cases where this negative judgment can be passed 
with confidence, it may be possible with scarcely less 
confidence to pass to the positive statement. These 
words are a corruption of these other words; that is 
to say, the text in such cases can be restored hy con- 
jecture; but in many cases where the first judgment — 
These words are not the original text — must be passed, 
the second judgment ought only to take the form— 
It is possible that such and such words or something 
like them were in the original text. In brief, we can 
more often detect early corruption than restore the 
text which has been corrupted. The reason should be 
obvious. Nonsense (to take the extreme case) must be due 
to corruption, but the sense which it has obscured may 
altogether elude us, or, at best, we may be able to discern 
the general sense without determining the actual words. 

There can be no question that it is nonsense to say, as the 
Hebrew text does, that Saul, who was anointed king to meet 
a national emergency, was a year old when he began to 
reign (IS 130; but it is impossible to say whether the 
original text attributed to him twenty, thirty, forty, or any 
other particular number of years. N onsense is unfortunately 
more serious in the original language than in a version,* 
we may pass easily from nonsense in the LXX to the actua.. 
original consonants of the Hebrew text, which merely require, 
when thus recovered, to be correctly interpreted; but if the 
Hebrew letters themselves ^eld nonsense, we are reduced to 
guessing, and frequently with little hope of guessing right. 


30. The preceding paragraphs should have suggested 
the justification for conjectural emendation in the 
textual criticism of the OT, and at the same time they 
should have indicated its limitations. As against a 
conjectural emendation, it is in no way to the point to 
urge that the Hebrew text and all the versions are against 
it; for the agreement of the Hebrew text and the 
versions merely establishes the text as it was current 
about, let us say, b.c. 300. The principle of conjecture 
is justified by the centuries of transmission that the 
Hebrew text had passed through before that date. It 
may be worth while to notice also the degree of truth 
and the measure of misunderstanding involved in 
another common objection to conjectural emendations. 
Tacitly or openly it takes this form: Critics offer different 
emendations of the same passage; not all of these can 
be right; therefore the Hebrew text is not to be ques- 
tioned. The real conclusion is rather this, The fact 
that several scholars have questioned the text renders the 
presence of corruption probable, that they differ in their 
emendations shows that the restoration of the original 
text is uncertain. The idiosyncrasy of a single scholar 
may lead him to emend the text unnecessarily; the 
larger the number who feel compelled to pronounce It 
unsound, the greater the probability that it is unsound, 
however difficult or uncertain it may be to pass beyond 
the negative judgment to positive reconstruction of the 
text. 

31. Evidence of paraXld texts vithin the OT.^We have 
now to consider in what ways beyond those indicated 
in § 28 the Hebrew text, taken by itself, gives indication 
of the presence of corruptions, or, on the other hand, of 
having been accurately preserved, and how it is to be 
used in order to approximate most dosely to the original 
text, and through it to the original intention of the 
authors of the several books. 

Of most importance, so far as it is available, is the 
evidence of double texts within the OT, There are 
certain passages that occur twice over in the OT: e.g. 
Ps 18 is found also in 2 S 22; Ps 14 recurs as Ps 53; 
2 K 1813-20^® is (for the most part) repeated in Is 36-39; 
2 K 2418-25*1 and 26*^-*® in Jer 52, and large parts 
of Samuel and Kings are incorporated in Chronicles. 
The variations between these parallel texts are of two 
kinds: some are due to the editor who incorporates 
in his own the matter common to his work and the 
earlier work from which he derives it; for example, 
in drawing on the Books of Samuel and Kings, the 
Chronicler often abbreviates, expands, or modifies the 
passages he borrows, with a view to adapting them to 
his special purpose; or, again, the editor who included 
the 14th Psalm in the collection in which Ps 53 stands, 
substituted ‘ God ’ for ‘ Jahweh ’ (Psalms, § 2 (2)). With 
these changes, which it is the province of higher criticism 
to consider and explain, we are not here concerned. But 
the second type of variations is due to accidents of 
transmission, and not inlrequently what is evidently 
the earlier reading is preserved in the later work; * and 
the explanation is very simple: the earlier books were 
more read and copied; and the more a book is used, the 
worse is its text * (Benzinger). In certain cases there is 
room for doubt as to the type to which particular varia- 
tions belong, so, for example, in several variations as 
between 2 K 18-21 and Is 36-39. As an illustration 
of the nature and extent of variations between two 
parallel texts of the OT, we may rather more fully analyze 
the variations in Ps 18 and 2 S 22. In a few cases the 
Greek version of both passages agrees with the Hebrew 
of one, and here the presumption is that the Hebrew 
text of the other passage has suffered corruption after 
the date of the Greek version; but in the majority of 
cases in which the Hebrew variations can be represented 
la Greek, the Greek version of Ps 18 agrees with the 
Hebrew text of the Psalm, and the Greek version of 
2 S 22 with the Hebrew text of that passage. In these 
instances the presumption is that the variationhad arisen 
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before the date of the Greek version. There are m all 
more than 80 variations. Of these just over 20 are cases 
of vowel letters (§ 6) present in the one text, and absent 
from the other; in the great majority of instances it is 
the Psalm that has the vowel letters, and 2 S 22 that 
lacks them. 

Among the remaining variations are cases of the following 
kinds: — (1) Omissions or additions- Ps 18^ is absent from 
2 S., so also is v.»b; on the other hand, 2 S 223c is absent 
from thePsaJm. In about a dozen other instances sin^e words 
present in one text are absent from the other; (2) in two or 
three cases a word has been lost through the substitution 
for it of a word repeated in a parallel or neighbouring line: 
so * billows ’ in Ps 18^ has accidentally given place to ‘ cords ’ 
from V.3 (cf. 2 S.); (3) the variations from Ps ^ in 
2 S 221*- « are due to the confusion of similar letters; (4) 
Ps 18^3 31 differs from 2 3. in respect of the Divine name used 
(in v.® the Ps. has Eloah, 2 S. El); (5) inversion of words 
(not shewn in EV), Ps 18**; there are also cases of inversion 
of letters; (6) use of different synonyms, Ps 18*8. The 
variation of Ps 18“^ from 2 S 22^6^ is more complicated, and 
the significance of several of the variations is clear only in the 
Hebrew. 

32. Evidence of mutilated literary forms. — (1) 
Acrostics . — Thus the comparison of parallel texts 
furnishes one line of evidence of the way in which the 
Hebrew text had suffered in transmission before the 
date of the Greek version. Another proof may be 
found in the mutilated form in which certain fixed 
literary forms survive in the present Hebrew text. 
Most conclusive is the case of the acrostic poems (see 
Acrostic). At times two considerations converge to 
prove a particular passage corrupt. For example, the 
early part of Nah 1 consists of a mutilated acrostic: 
in the middle of v.* a word beginning with D should 
occur; instead, the word KMLL beginning with K is 
found; but this word KMLL occurs again in the parallel 
line; in the light of Ps 18* (see previous §, instance 2) it 
is probable that KMLL in the first has been accidentally 
substituted for a parallel word which began with D. 

33. (2) Rhythmandsirophe.-^lt is possible that further 
study of the laws of Hebrew rhythm or metre may give 
us a valuable instrument for the detection of corruption; 
much has already been attempted in this way, and in 
some cases already with results of considerable prob- 
ability. Similarly, in some cases the strophic division 
of poems admits of conclusions that are again, if not 
certain, yet probable. Thus in Is 98-10* and we 
have a poem in five strophes marked off from one another 
by a refrain (Isaiah [Book of], p. 390*): in the present 
text the first strophe consists of 13, the second of 14, the 
third of 14, the fourth of 14, and the fifth of 13 lines; the 
probability is that originally each strophe was exactly 
equal, and that the first strophe has lost a line, and that 
the fifth has been enlarged by the interpolation of a line. 

34. Limited extent of corruption of text of OT . — The 
considerations adduced in the two preceding para- 
graphs have a double edge. They show, it Is true, that 
the Hebrew text has in places suffered considerably; 
but they also indicate certain limits within which corrup- 
tion has taken place, or, to state it otherwise, the degree 
of integrity which the transmitted text has preserved. 
If in the ways just indicated we can detect the loss or 
Intrusion of lines or words, or the substitution of one word 
for another, we can ^se where claim a strong presumption 
in favour of a poem having preserved its original length 
and structure. For example, the majority of the 
acrostics have come down to us with little or no mutUa- 
tion that affects their length or the recurrence at the 
right place of the acrostic letters. Similarly the very 
possibility of determining rhythm must rest on a con- 
siderable amount of the text having reached us free 
from far-reaching corruption. A further consideration 
of a diffexent kind may be found in the fact that a large 
number of proper names (which are peculiarly exposed 
to transmissional corruption) as handed down in the 
Hebrew text have been paralleled in andent material 
braught to light by modem discovery. In many cases 
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it is beyond question that names have suffered in the 
course of transmission; but the correct transmission 
of rare, and in some cases strange, names is significant. 

35. Secondary nature of vowel letters: hearing on 
textual criticism . — So long as we deal with parallel 
texts, we are not brought face to face with the question 
of how to deal with a Hebrew text resting on a single 
authority. Yet the great bulk of the OT is of this 
class. How, then, is it to be dealt with, especially when 
there is no control over it to be obtained from fixed 
literary forms? The first duty of sound criticism is to 
disregard, or at least to suspect, all vowel letters (see § 6). 
We cannot, indeed, assert positively that the original 
writers made no use of these letters, for we find them 
employed in certain cases in early inscriptions (Moabite 
stone, Siloam inscription); but in view of the evidence 
of the parallel texts of the Hebrew Bible, of the LXX, 
and of Rabbinic references, it is certain that in a large 
number of cases these vowel letters have been added in 
the course of transmission. The consequence is that we 
cannot claim any particular vowel letter for the original 
author; he may have used it, he may not: particularly 
in the case of earlier writers, the latter alternative is as 
a rule the more probable. In other important respects 
the form of the present Hebrew consonantal text differs 
from what there is reason to believe was its earlier form. 

3S. Similarity of certain letters a source of confusion . — 
We have seen above (§ 17) that the alphabet in which 
existing Hebrew MSS are written differs widely from that 
in use at the time when the OT was written; the letter 
yod, proverbially the smallest (Mt 5“) in the alphabet 
in use since the Christian era, was one of the larger letters 
of the earlier script. It is necessary in doubtful passages 
to picture the text as written in this earlier script, and to 
consider the probability of a text differing from the 
received text merely by letters closely resembling one 
another in this earlier script. 

Thus the letters D and R are similar in most Semitic 
alphabets, in some they are indistinguishable; for example, 
in the Assouan papyri, Jewish documents of the 5th cent. b.c. 
recently discovered and published (1907), D and R cannot 
be clearly distinguished, and it is disputed, and is likely to be 
disputed, whether a particular word which occurs several 
times is DGL or RGL. It becomes important, therefore, 
in dealing with the Hebrew text of the OT to consider the 
variants which arise by substituting D’s for R's. The Heb. 
words for SyriaandEdom are RJvTand XDM respectively: 
the context alone is really the only safe clue to the original 
reading in ai^ particular passage, and the mere fact that 
the present Hebrew text reads tbe one or the other is rela- 
tively unimportant; thus, for example, the Heb. text is 
obviously wrong in 2 S 8^*, and probably in 2 Ch 20*. 

37, Division of text into words secondary. — Finally, 
it must be remembered that there is good reason for 
believing that the division of the consonants of one word 
from those of another has not been a constant feature 
of the text. Consequently we cannot safely assume 
that the present division corresponds to that of the 
original writers. 

The starting-point of criticism in attempting to 
detect the earliest errors in the text . — From all this It 
follows that sound criticism requires us to start from this 
position: the original writers wrote in a different script 
from the present, used no vowel signs, no marks of 
punctuation, and even vowel letters but sparingly; 
either they themselves or copyists wrote the texts con- 
tinuously without dividing one word from another, or 
at least without systematically marking the divisions. 
Consequently the canon that the history of the text 
justifies is that that division of consonants and that 
punctuation of clauses and sentences must in all cases 
be adopted which, everything considered, yields the 
most suitable sense; obvious as this canon may appearr 
it by no means always obtains recognition In practice; 
the weight of Jewish tradition is allowed to override it. 
And yet there are most obvious cases where the Hebrew 
text ^ves a division of consonants or clauses which are not 
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the original, but have arisen from accident or particular 
theories of exegesis. Further, where no division of the 
existing consonants yields any sense, or but an im- 
probable sense, it must be considered whether the sub- 
stitution of similar consonants will. Whether the text 
thus obtained has any or much probability of being the 
original will depend on many considerations. 

39. Illvstratxons of mdi errors . — ^We shall conclude with 
some illustrations of the variations in text or sense that 
arise when the foregoing considerations are allowed due 
weight. It is not to be understood that in all cases the 
variations from the traditional interpretation (1-3) or text 
(4) are certainly the true interpretation or text, but they 
^1 have a claim to be seriously regarded. 

(1) In some cases simply a fresh pimctuation of the 
sentences without any alteration of the consonants what- 
ever gives an important variation in sense. A good instance 
is Is even in the present text the denunciation of 
ritual worship is severe; probably it was once more severe. 
Thus, without any change in the text, we may render — 

‘When ye come to see my face, 

Who hath required this at your hand? 

No more shaU ye trample my courts. 

The bringing of oblations is a vain thing; 

Incense is an abomination to me; 

New moon and sabbath, the calling of assembly, I can- 
not away with. 

Iniquity and the solemn meeting, your new moons and 
your appointed feasts my soul hateth.’ 

For NWN the Greek version has ^WM fastis). 

We probably have in the history of this passage a series 
of attempts to soften down the severity and absoluteness 
of the prophetic denunciation of the externalities of ^ligion. 

(2) In the Hebrew Bible the wvd for man wYS is dis- 
tinguished from the word for fire by the insertion of the 
vowel letter Y; but in the Moabite stone, the Siloam 
inscription (written in Jerusalem in the age, as is commonly 
supposed, of Isaiah), and in Phoenician inscriptions, it is 
regularly written without the Y.andia thus indistinguishable 
from the word for ‘ fire,* Where either of these words occurs, 
therefore, we must decide by the context only which was 
intended. In Is 9^® did Isaiah mean, ‘and the people are 
as the food (so literally, not ‘fuel,’ RV) of fire,’ or as the 
food of man’? By the change of a single letter in the word 
rendered ‘food,’ we obtain for the whole phrase ‘like those 
that devour men,’ i.e. like cannibals — a reading suggested 
by Duhm, and, for reasons which cannot here be discussed, 
worthy of consideration. An^even clearer instance of con- 
fusion of the two words i<(Y)Sand N'Sia Ezk 8®: for ‘fire’ 
(first occurrence in RV) read *a man.* 

(3) Mutilation of the sense of the original is sometimes 
occasioned by incorrect division of words in the present 
Hebrew text. In some cases the Revisers, who generally 
preferred to retain the obviously incorrect sense in the 
text, give the correct sense in the margin: see, e.g.j Gn 49*®, 
Ps 25^7 42®, Hos 6®, Jer 23®® (RV second marginal note 
on the ver.); at other times they give only a rendering of the 
present Hebrew, and, to ease off a certain roughness or actual 
maccuracy in the mutilated original, they sometimes trans- 
late with more or less disregard of H^rew grammar or 
idiom. In Ps 73* a mere re-division of words gives a reading 
more original than the present text; ‘For they have no 
torments: sound and plump is their body.' ^ A striking 
variant appears as soon as the second and third words of 
Is 10* are re-divided (K'BVT HT instead of KRV THT): 
the first clause of the ver. then reads, ‘Beltis croucheth, Osiris 
is dismayed,* and this is adopted by many as the sense 
intended by Isaiah. This is not certain, though the Hebrew 
as at present divided scarcely admits of translation, and the 
renderings of RV are illegitimate. Another variant of some 
importance appears when we divide the words in Is 8® 
differently (^a. mz K ^NW «L instead of KR^K 
J7MNW i<L): the verse closes not with a proper name in 
the vocative, but with a statement — ‘The outstretching of 
his wings shall fill the breadth of the land, for God is with 
us’ (of. V,*®). 

(4) Parallelism or the context often gives great probability 
to conjectural readings that differ from the Hebrew text 


having accidentally been written once instead of twice, and 
B twice instead of once) ; then the line reads * from Meribah 
which is a good parallel to ‘Paran.’ 

40. The English versions and the Hebrew text. — The 


earliest of English versions proper (Wyclif’s) was 
made from the Vulgate. Between the time of Wychf 
and of the numerous English versions of the 16th cent, 
(see English Versions) the study of Hebrew, which, 
since the age of Jerome, had practically vanished from 
the Christian Church, was re-introduced. The AV, in 
which the series of Reformation translations culminated, 
is a primary version of the Hebrew text with occasional 
unacknowledged substitution of the sense of the LXX 
for that of the Hebrew (see for an example § 21 and 
below). It was only natural that at first translation 
from the original language should seem the last word 
in Biblical translation; but several scholars of the 
17th cent, already appreciated the value of the versions 
and the faultiness of the Hebrew text, and perceived that 
any translation that attempted to approximate to the 
sense of the original writers was doomed to fall un- 
necessarily far short of its aim if it slavishly followed 
the existing Hebrew text. Unfortunately the apprecia- 
tion of these facts had not become general even towards 
the end of the 19th cent., with the result that the Re- 
visers of the OT felt themselves justified in practically 
renouncing the use of the versions (not to speak of 
critical conjecture), so far as the text of their translation 
is concerned. Some of the evidence of the versions 
is given by them, yet very unsystematically, in the 
margins. The Revisers have explained their standpoint 
in their preface: ‘As the state of knowledge on the 
subject is not at present such as to justify any attempt 
at an entire reconstruction of the text on the authority 
of the versions, the Revisers have thought it most 
prudent, to adopt the Massoretic Text as the basis of 
their work, and to depart from it, as the authorized 
Translators had done, only in exceptional cases. ... In 
some few instances of extreme difficulty a reading has 
been adopted on the authority of the Ancient Versions, 
and the departure from the Massoretic Text recorded 
in the margin.' In spite of this determination to be 
prudent, the Revisers have in one instance admitted 
an exceedingly questionable conjecture: in 1 S 13* they 
insert — in italics and between square brackets, it is true — 
the word ‘thirty’; yet this word, though found in a 
few Greek MSS (not, however, in the earlier text of the 
LXX, rather unfortunately described by the Revisers 
as ‘the unrevised LXX’), is really due to a pure guess; 
as a reading the word ‘thirty’ possesses exactly the 
same value as would any other number not obviously 
unsuitable. In addition to this peculiarly unhappy 
excursion into what is, if not technically yet in reality, 
conjectural emendation of the most hazardous character 
the Revisers make few acknowledged departures from 
the Hebrew text even when it is most obviously corrupt. 
Instances will, however, be found in Ruth 4*, 1 S 27*®, 
2 S 18®, Ps 8* 59®, Mic 4*®; in some of these cases the 
AVhadprevously (without acknowledgment) abandoned, 
the Hebrew text; in all, the Revisers were well advised 
in doing so. But the more general effect of the attitude 
adopted by the Revisers to the question of the Hebrew 
text may be illustrated by their treatment of the passages 
dted in their preface as cases in which the AV aban- 
doned the Hebrew text. 

In 2 S 16*®, AV has ‘ It may be the Lord will look on mine 
affliction,’ which may represent the original text, the last 
word of the originalHebrew in that case having beenBl^N Y Y ; 
but the present Hebrew text has Bj^WNY, which means 
‘on my iniquity,’ and the Hebrew (as also the RV) margin 
has BVYNY on tny eye (interpreted as meaning ‘on my 
tears’; so AVm). Here the RV relegates the rendering 
‘on mv affliction’ to the margin, and j^ves in the text the 
scarcely defensible rendering of the Hebrew text ‘on the 
wrong done unto me.’ In 2 Ch 3* the Hebrew text, at some 
time after 'the date of the Greek version, has been reduced to 
nonsense by the accidental misplacement of a word. AV 
follows the LXX, and is intelUdble; RV in rendering the 
crucial wordshalf follows theHebrew text, and, shrinking from 
the fuU effect of this, half mistranslates, yet with the total 
result of being nearly as unintelligible as the Hebrew (‘in 
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the place that David had appointed’ is not a legitimate 
rendering of the words correctly rendered in RV marg.)* 
Both AV and R V insert (in italics) ‘ the Lord ’ : this probably 
stood in the original te3:t, still stands in the Greek version, 
but is not even suggested in the Hebrew text. In 2 Ch 22® 
RV (rightly) adopts in its text the reading of the parallel 
passage in Kings for the hrst part of the ver.; but retains in 
the second part of the ver. the obviously wrong reading of 
the Hebrew text— Azariah (Greek version and 2 K.-AhazSh). 
In Job 37^ AV gives what probably approximates to the 
original sense, though it is not a translation of the Hebrew 
text. RV correctly renders the Hebrew text as now divided; 
otherwise divided (cf. above, $ 37), it would mean ‘that 
all men may know he hath done it.’ In £zk AV 
tacitly adopts a alight emendation (YZKfor YZ«W); RV 
retains the Hebrew text so far as the verb is concerned, but 
in order to make some sense illegitimately inserts (in italics) 
‘together’ — illegitimately because ‘together’ is as little 
suggested by the Hebrew as it would be by the English. 
In Am 5* AV has been led astray by the LXX; RV (text) 
is nearer the original sense. In Hag l^, as in Ezk 46^°, the 
Revisers, to avoid placing in their text the exceedingly 
probable reading which stands on their margin, have inserted 
words (in italics) which are not even remotely suggested 
in the Hebrew, and have m another respect translated 
questionably. 

From the foregoing examples it will appear that in 
some cases the AV in effect approximates more closely 
to the original text and sense than the RV text, though 
the RV generally, perhaps always, in its margin gives 
the rendering of AV (or an equivalent rendering). It 
is interesting to add that In some cases Wyclif ’s, though 
(and indeed because) a secondary version, follows a 
more satisfactory text than either AV or RV (so, c.p., 
In 1 S 14®i, where it has the words that have accidentally 
fallen out of the present Hebrew text; see § 24). The 
instances in which the EV gives a translation that Is 
either entirely indefensible or questionable or improbable, 
to save the appearance of abandoning the Hebrew text, 
might be greatly multiplied. Such mistranslation, or 
questionable translation, was indeed necessarily in- 
volved in the carrying out of the principles adopted. 
For, owing to the state in which the Hebrew text has 
come down to us, a translator is not infrequently shut 
up to one of these four options; (1) he may leave the 
doubtful words of the Hebrew text untranslated; (2) 
he may translate from the Hebrew text as emended 
by the help of the versions or conjecture; (3) he may 
render unintelligible words in Hebrew by equally 
unintelligible words in English; or (4) he may mis- 
translate the Hebrew. If he adopts the third option 
he obviously will not reproduce the original writer’s 
meaning; if the fourth, he will probably not do so, and 
if he does, it will be by accident; if he adopts the second, 
he no doubt runs a risk, and sometimes a considerable 
risk, of still failing to recover the original sense; the 
first option alone is safe, and in certain cases wo\Ud 
best promote the fullest possible understanding of an 
entire passage. The Revisers have occasionally adopted 
the third, but generally the fourth, of these options. 

Between the age of the AV and that of the RV, Biblical 
scholarship advanced particularly in two directions: 
(1) in the critical study of the Hebrew text; (2) in the 
understanding of the principles and vocabulary of the 
Hebrew language. For example, in the light of the 
comparative study of language, meanings of many words 
which Hebrew tradition had lost became dear. The 
RV made full use (in its margins, if not in its text) of 
the results due to the second line of advance, and is 
In consequence greatly superior to the AV. At the 
same time, in o^er to utilize this first Imowledge, it 
was compelled to abandon Hebrew tradition, and hi 
some cases even that tradition as embodied in the Hebrew 
vowels. In consequence the RV is a version of rather 
mixed character; it Is a less faithful rendering into 
English of the Hebrew traditional understanding of 
the OT than the AV; on the other hand, for reasons 
already explained, it represents the original meaning 
of the OT writers only very partially and much less < 


completely than is possible. In sum, then, the English 
reader, if he wishes to read in the OT the meaning 
attached to it by Jewish tradition, should use the AV 
and not the RV; if he wishes to understand the meaning 
of the original writers of the OT, the RV will bring him 
much nearer his desire than the AV, especially if he 
makes wise use of the margins (cf. Driver, Book of Job, 
Introduction, p. xxiv. ff.); but it is only by making use 
of such translations as have been referred to at end of 
certain articles of this work (see Psalms; Isaiah [Bk. op]; 
Hosba [Bk. op]; Micah [Bk. op]) that he will be able 
to avail himself of such means as exist for the English 
reader of passing, so far as is possible, beyond tradition 
to the word of Scripture itself. 

Any full treatment of the subject of this article naturally 
involves a knowledge of Hebrew. Of works on the text, in 
addition to the relevant articles in the larger dictionaries, 
it may suffice to refer here to Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT 
(T. & T. Clark) ; Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books 
of SamueU Introduction. Critical editions of the Massqretic 
text have been mentioned above, $ 10. A critical edition of 
the Hebrew text of the entire OT remains a desideratum. 
So far as published it is met by Haunt’s Sacred Books of the 
OT. Meantime, the best Hebrew Bible for use is Kittel’s, 
which prints the Massoretic text, but within small compass 
presents in the footnotes a large mass of well^elected variants 
suggested by the versions or conjecture. Some of the points 
bnefiy dealt with in the foregoing article are more fully 
discussed in other articles in the present work; see in par- 
ticular Greek Versions, Vulgate, Enqush Versions, 
Wriung. G. B. Gray. 

raXT OP THE HEW TESTAMEHT.— 1 . The text 
of the NT as read in ordinary copies of the Gr. Testa- 
ment, and as translated in the AV of 1611, is substantially 
identical with that printed by Stephanus (Robert 
Estienne) in 1550, and by the Elzevirs in their popular 
edition of 1624. To this text the Elzevirs in their next 
edition (1633) applied the phrase ‘Textum ergo babes 
nunc ab omnibus receptum’; and by the name of 
Textus Receptus (TR) or Received Text, it has since 
been generally known. The edition of Stephanus was 
based upon the two earliest printed texts of the NT, 
that of Erasmus (published in 1516), and that of the 
Complutensian Polyglot (printed in 1514, but not 
published until 1522); and he also made use of 15 MSS, 
mostly at Paris. Two of these (Codd. D and L, see below, 
f 7) were of early date, but not much use was made of 
them; the others were minuscules (see § 6) of relatively 
late date. The principal editor of the Complutensian 
Polyglot, Lopez de Stunica, used MSS borrowed from 
the Vatican; they have not been identified, but appear 
to have been late, and ordinary in character. Erasmus, 
working to a publisher’s order, with the object of antici- 
pating the Complutensian, depended principally upon 
a single 12th cent. MS for the Gospels, upon one of the 
13th or 14th for the Epistles, and upon one of the 12th 
for the Apocalypse. AH of these were at Basle, and 
were merely those which chanced to be most accessible. 

The TR is consequently derived from (at most) some 
20 or 25 MSS, dating from the last few centuries before 
the invention of printing, and not selected on any 
estimate of merit, but merely as being ready to the 
editor’s hands. They may be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative of the great mass of Gr. Test. MSS of the late 
Middle Ages, but no more. At the present time we have 
over 3000 Greek MSS of the NT, or of parts of it, and 
they range back in age to the 4th cent., or even, 
in the case of a few small fragments, to the 3rd. The 
history of Textual Criticism duitog the past two cen- 
turies and a half has been the history of the accumula- 
tion of all this material (and of the further masses of 
evidence provided by ancient translations), and of its 
application to the discovery of the true text of the 
NT; and it is not surprising that such huge accessions 
of evidence, going ba(^ in age a thousand years or more 
behind the date of Erasmus’ principal witnesses, should 
have necessitated a considerable number of alterations 
in the details of the TR. The plan of the present artide 
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is, first to set forth a summary of the materials now 
available, and then to indicate the drift of criticism 
with regard to the results obtained from them. 

2. The materials available for ascertaining the true 
text of the NT (and, in their measure, of all other ancient 
works of literature) fall into three classes: (1) Manu- 
scripts, or copies of the NT in the original Greek, (2) 
Versions, or ancient translations of it into other languages, 
which were themselves, of course, originally derived 
from very early Greek MSS, now lost; (3) Quotations 
in ancient writers, which show what readings these 
writers found in the copies accessible to them. Of 
these three classes it will be necessary to treat separately 
in the first instance, and afterwards to combine the 
results of their testimony. 

3. Manuscripts. — It is practically certain that the 
originals of the NT books were written on rolls of papyrus, 
that being the material in universal use for literary 
purposes in the Greek- and Latin-speaking world. Each 
book would be written separately, and would at first 
circulate separately; and so long as papyrus continued 
to be employed, it was impossible to include more than 
a single Gospel or a group of short Epistles in one 
volume. Consequently there could be no collected 
*New Testament’ at this early stage, and no question 
(so far as the conditions of literary transmission were 
concerned) of fixing a Canon of books to be included 
in such a collection. Papyrus is a material (made 
from the pith of the stem of the Egyptian water-plant 
of that name) which becomes brittle with age, and quite 
imable to resist damp; consequently papyrus MSS 
have almost wholly perished, — ^from friction and use if 
they remained above ground, from moisture if they 
were buried beneath it. Only in Middle and Upper 
Egypt, where the soil is extraordinarily dry, have 
buried papyri survived. Literary works and business 
documents have been dug up of late years in Egypt 
in very large numbers, ranging from about b.c. 500 
to A.D. 700, so that the styles of writing in use at the 
time when the NT books were written are well known 
to us; but Christianity and its literature are not likely 
to have penetrated much beyond Lower Egypt in the 
first two centuries of their existence, and consequently 
It is perfectly natural that no manuscripts of the NT 
of this period are now extant. From the latter part of 
the 3rd cent. a.d. a few small fragments have been 
recovered, which show that some of the NT books were 
known in Middle Egypt at that date; but the only 
papyrus MS as yet discovered which can be said to have 
substantial textual importance, is one (Oxyrhynchus 
Pap. 657, 3rd-4th cent.) containing about a third of 
Hebrews, which is the more valuable because Cod. B is 
defective in that book. Besides the natural causes just 
mentioned for the disappearance of early Biblical MSS, 
it should be remembered that Christian books (espe- 
cially the official copies in the possession of Churches) 
were liable to destruction in times of persecution. 

4. These conditions, which amply account for the 
disappearance of the earliest MSS of the NT, were 
fundamentally altered in the 4th century. The accept- 
ance of Christianity by the Roman Empire gave a great 
impulse to the circulation of the Scriptures; and simul- 
taneously papyrus began to be superseded by vellum 
as the predominant literary material. Papyrus con- 
tinued to be used in Egypt until the Sth cent, for Greek 
documents, and, to a lesser and decreasing extent, for 
Greek literature, and for Coptic wntings to a still later 
date; but the best copies of books were henceforth 
written upon vellum. Vellum had two great advantages; 
It was much more durable, and (being made up in codex 
or book-form, instead of rolls) it was possible to indude 
a much greater quantity of matter m a single manu- 
script. Hence from the 4th cent, it became possible 
to have complete copies of the NT, or even of the whole 
Bible; and it is to the 4th cent, that the earliest extant 
Biblical M33 of any substantial size bdong. 


6. Vellum MSS are divided into two dasses, according 
to the style of their writing. From the 4th cent, to 
the 10th they are written in uncials, i e in capital letters, 
of relatively large size, each being formed separately. 
In the 9th cent a new style of writing was introduced, 
by the adaptation to literary purposes of the ordinary 
running hand of the day; this, consisting as it did of 
smaller characters, is called minuscule, and since these 
smaller letters could be easily linked together into a 
runnmg hand, it is also commonly called cursive. In 
the 9th cent, the uncial and minuscule styles are found 
co-existing, the former perhaps still predominating; 
in the 10th the minuscules have decidedly triumphed, 
and the uncial style dies out. Minuscules continue in 
use, with progressive modifications of form, until the 
supersession of manuscripts by print in the 15th cent.; 
at first always upon vellum, but from the 13th cent, 
onwards sometimes upon paper. 

6. Uncial MSS being, as a dass, considerably older 
than the minuscules, it is natural to expect that the 
purest and least corrupted texts will be found among 
them; though it is always necessary to reckon with the 
possibility that a mmuscule MS may be a direct and 
faithful representative of a MS very much older than 
itself. Over 160 uncial MSS (indudmg fragments) 
of the NT or of parts of it are known to exist, of which 
more than 110 contain the Gospels or some portion of 
them. In the apparatus criticus of the NT they are indi- 
cated by the capital letters, first of the Latin alphabet, 
then of the Greek, and finally of the Hebrew, for 
which It is now proposed to substitute numerals pre- 
ceded by 0. Further, since comparatively few MSS 
contain the whole of the NT, it is found convenient 
to divide it into four groups: (1) Gospels, (2) Acts and 
Catholic Epistles, (3) Pauline Epistles, (4) Apocalypse; 
and each group has its own numeration of MSS. The 
uncial MSS which contain all of these groups, such as 
those known as A and G, retain these designations in 
each group; but when a MS does not contain them all, 
its letter is given to another MS in those groups which 
it does not contain. But here again it is now proposed 
to adopt a simpler system, by which nearly every MS 
will have one letter or number to itself, and one only. 

7. A selection of the most important uncial MSS 
will now be briefly described, so as to Indicate their 
importance in the textual criticism of the NT: 


n. Codex SinaiUcuSt originally a complete codex of the 
Greek Bible. Forty-three leaves of the OT were discovered 
by Tischendorf in the monastery of St. Catherine at Sinai 
in 1844, and acquired by him for the University Library 
at Leipzig; while the remainder (156 leaves of the OT, and 
the entire NT, with the Epistle of Barnabas and part of 
the ’Shepherd’ of Hennas, on 148 leaves) were found by 
him in the same place in 1859, and eventually secured for 
the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. The Bible text is 
wntten with four columns to the page (the narrow columns 
beinga survival from the papyros period) ; and paleeographers 
are now generally agreed m rdreriing the MS to the 4th 
cent., so that it is one of the two oldest MSS of the Bible 
in existence. Tischendorf attributes the original text of 
the MS to four scribes, one of whom he believes (though, in 
the opinion of many, this is very questionable) to haveoeen 
also the scribe of the Codex Vaticanus (B); and the correc- 
tions to six difieient hands, of whom the most important 
are (about contemporary with the original scribe), and 
N®* and (of the 7tn cent.). The corrections of H®*' were 
derived (according to a note affixed to the Book of Esther) 
from a MS corrected by the martyr Pamphilus, the disciple 
of Origen and founder of the hbraiy of Gaesarea. It has 
been held that N itself was written at Gsesarea, but this 
cannot be regarded as certain. The character of its text 
will be considered in $ 40 ff. below. 

A. Codex AUxandrinuSt probably written at Alexandria 
in the 5th cent., and now in the British Museum. From 
an uncertain, but early, date it belonged to the Patriarchs 
of Alexandria; it was brought thence by Oyixl Lucar in 
1621, when he became Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
was presented by him to Charles i. in 1627, and so passed, 
with the rest of the Royal Library, to the British Museum 
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In 1757. It contains the whole Greek Bible, with the ex- 
ception of 40 lost leaves (containing Mt Jn 6^0-8®*, 

2 Co 413-12®); it also originally contained the two Epistles 
of Clement and the Psalms of Solomon, but the Psalms and 
the conclusion of the Second Epistle have disappeared, 
together with one leaf from the First Epistle. Trie text 
of the NT is written by three scribes, with two columns 
to the page, there are many corrections by the original 
scnbes and by an almost contemporary reviser (A*^). 

B. Codex Vaticanus, No. 1209 in the Vatican Libraiy 
at Rome, where it has been since about 1481, It is 
probably the oldest and the best extant MS of the 
Greek NT, and its evidence is largely responsible for the 
changes of text embodied in the English R V. It is written 
in a small, neat uncial, probably of the 4th cent., with three 
columns to the page. It originally contained the whole 
Bible (except the Books of Maccabees), possibly with addi- 
tional boote, like K and A* but it has lost from He 9^^ 
to the end of the NT, including the Pastoral Epistles (but 
not the Catholic Epistles, which follow the Acts and hence 
have escaped) and Apocalypse. 

C. Codex Ephraemit in the Biblioth^que Nationale at 
Paris. This is a palimpsesU i.e. a manuscript of which the 
original writing has been partially washed or scraped off 
the vellum in order to use it again to receive other writing. 
In this case the original writing was the text of the Gre^ 
Bible, written in the 6th cent., in one broad column to 
the page; and this was sacrificed in the 12th cent, in order 
to inscribe on the same vellum some treatises by St.Ephraem 
of Syria. Only 64 leaves of the OT now survive, and 145 
of the NT (out of 238); and often it is impossible to decipher 
the original writing. The MS is therefore only fitfully 
and intermittently of service. 

D. Codex Bezae, in the University Library at Cambridge, 
to which it was presented in 1581 oy Theodore Beza, who 
obtained it in 1562 from the monastery of St. Irenaeus at 
Lyons. It contains the Gospels and Acts, in Greek and 
Latin, the former occupying the left-hand pages and the 
latter the right. It is mutilated, Ac 222* to end being lost, 
together with all, except afew words of the Catholic Epistles, 
wmch followed. It is generally assigned to the 6th cent., 
though some would place it in the 5th. Its place of origin 
has been variously supposed to be southern France, southern 
or western Italy, or Sardinia, but the evidence is not decisive 
in favour of any of these. Its text is very remarkable, 
containing a large number of additions and some notable 
omissions as compared with the TR; in some places the 
Latin version seems to have been accommodated to the 
Greek, and in others the Greek to the Latin. As will be 
shown below, its type of text belongs to a family of which 
the other principal representatives are the Old Latin and 
Old Syriac versions. 

Jh* Codex Claromontamis, in the Bibliothfeque Nationale 
at Paris. Contains the Pauline Epistles in Greek and Latin, 
written probably in the 6th century. The Latin text is 
practically independent of the Greek. Before the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is a list of the books of the NT, with the 
number of etichoi (or normal lines of 16 syllables each) in 
each of them, which must be descended from a very early 
archetype, since it places the books in an unusual order, 
and includes in the list several uncanonical books (cf. de- 
scriptions of jC and A); the order jsMt.,Jn,,Mk„Lk.,Ro., 

1 and 2 Cor., Gal., Eph„ 1 and 2Tim.,Tit.,Col.,Philem., 1 and 

2 Pet., Ja., 1, 2, 3 Jn., Jude, Barnabas, Apoc., Acts, Hennas, 
Acts of Paul, Apoc. of Peter (Th., He., and Phil, being 
omitted) . The MS was in the monastery of Clennont, whence 
it was acquired by Beza, who was also owner of 3>. It may 
probably have been written in Italy. Other Grseco-Latin 
MSS of the Pauline Epistles are Et £*2 G3, which all go back 
to the same archetsrpe as D2. 

E2. Codex Laudianus, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Contains the Acts, in Greek and Latin, the latter holding 
the place of precedence on the left. Probably 7th cent.; 
was m Sardinia at an ea^ date, and may have been written 
there; thence came to England (probably with Theodore 
of Tarsus in 669), and was used by Bede. The Greek text 
is somewhat akin to that of B; the Latin has been accom- 
modated to the Greek, and is of little independent value. 
It is the earliest MS extant that contains Ac 8^^, though the 
verse was in existence in the time of Irenaeus (late 2nd century). 

Codex Cotehniantte 202. Fragmentary remains of a 
copy of the Pauline Epistles, written in the 6th (or perhaps 
the 7th) century. Originally at Mt. Athos, in the Laura 
monastem where 8 leaves still remain. The rest was used 
as materiBi for binding MSS, which became scattered in 
various quarters; 22 leaves areat Paris; 3 each at St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Kieff; and 2 at Turin. The text of 22 
more pages has been more or less completely recovered from 
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the * set-off’ which they have left on the sumving leaves. 
The MS represents the text of the Pauline Epistles as edited 
by Euthahus of Sulca in the 4th century. 

L. Codex Regius, in the Bibliothfeque Nationale at Paris. 
Contains the (jospels; of the 8th century. It is remarkable 
as containing the shorter conclusion of Mk. (see RVm) as 
well as the usual lon^r one U6®-®®); and its readings often 
agree with those of B against TR. 

N. Codex Petropolitanus. Contains the Gospels, written 
in large silver letters on purple vellum, in the 6th century. 
Forty-five leaves have long been known (33 at Patmos, 
6 m the Vatican, 4 in the British Museum, and 2 at Vienna) ; 
and 182 more leaves came to light in 1896 in Asia 
Minor, and are now at St. Petersburg. Rather less than 
half the original MS is now extant, including portions of 
all Gospels, j'he MS forms part of a group with three other 
purple MSS, % Sb,and <^,all probably having been originally 
produced at Constantinople, and descended from a single 
not remote ancestor. 

R. Codex Nitnensia, in the British Museum. A palimp- 
sest copy of Lk. of the 6th cent., imperfect. The text differs 
frequently from the TR. 

T. A number of fragments from Egypt, mostly bilingual, 
in Greek and Coptic (Sahidic) . The most important (T or 
T» in the library of the Propaganda at Rome) consists of 
17 leaves from Lk. and Jn., of the 6th cent,, with a text 
closely akin to that of B and^. (otherwise 099) has the 

double ending to Mark. 

Z. Codex Duhhnensis, at Trinity College, Dublin. A 
palimpsest, containing 295 verses of Mt., of the 6th cent , 
probably from Egypt, with a text akin to 

A* Codex Tischendorfianits III., in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. Contains Lk. and Jn., of the 9th cent.; Mt. and 
Mk .written in minuscules, are at St Petersburg (Evan. 566). 
This MS is chiefly notable for a subscription stating that its 
text was derived ‘from the ancient copies at Jerusalem.’ 
Similar subscriptions are found in about 12 minuscule MSS. 

2* Codex Rossanensie, at Rossano in Calabria, 6th century. 
Contains Mt. and Mk., written in silver letters on purele 
vellum, with illustrations. Its text is closely akin to that 
of N, both being probably copies of the same original. 

(in future to be known as 0) . Codex Sinopensis, in the 
Biblioth^ue Nationale at Paris; of the 6th cent.; 43 leaves 
from Mt 7-24, written in gold letters on purple v^um, with 
5 illustrations similar in style to those in 2, It was picked 
up for a few francs by a French naval oflBcer at Sinope 
in 1899. Its text is aldn to that 6i N and S* 

Codex Beratinus, at Bel^ade in Albania: the fourth 
of the purple MSS, and belonging to the same school as the 
others, and probably of the same date. Contains Mt. and 
Mk., in a text akin to H and 2) but not so closely related 
to them as they are to one another. 

These are all the uncials of which it is necessary to give 
separate descriptions. A new MS of the GospiSls, apparently 
of the 5 th cent ,and containing a text of considerable interest 
was found in Egypt in 1907, and is now in America, but is 
still unpublished. Large fra^ents of a 6th cent. MB of the 
Pauline Epistles were found at the same time. 

8. Passing to the minuscules, we find the number of 
witnesses overwhelming. The last inventory of NT MSS 
(that of von Soden) contains 1716 copies of the Gospels, 
531 of Acts, 628 of Pauline Epp., and 219 of Apoc.; 
and of this total, as stated above, less than 160 are 
uncials. The minuscule MSS are usually indicated by 
Arabic numerals,* separate series being formed for the 
four divisions of the NT. The result of this is that 
when a MS contains all four parts (which is the case only 
with about 40 MSS) it is known by four different numbers ; 
thus a certain MS at Leicester bears the numbers Evan. 
69, Act. 31, Paul. 37, Apoc. 14. It is, of course, impossible 
to give any individual account of so great a mass of 
MSS; indeed, many of them have never been fuUy 

♦ A new numeration has been introduced by von Soden, 
with the object of indicating the contents and date of each 
MS; but it is more cumbrous than the previous system. 
Tlpj A becomes 64, and Evan. 69 becomes 6506. On the 
other h^d, each MS always has the same designation, and 
the difficulty of finding enough letters for the imcial MSS 
is obviated.^ A revision of the old numeration, so as to secure 
the same objects without abandoning the familiar symbols of 
the inore important MSS, has just been issued by Gregory 
and has received the adhesion of most NT soholazs. 
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examined. But it is the less necessary, because by far 
the greater number of the minuscule MSS contain the 
same type of text, that, namely, of the TR. The fact 
that at least 95 out of every 100 minuscule MSS contain 
substantially the TR may be taken as universally 
admitted, whatever may be the inferences drawn from 
it; and it is only necessary to indicate some of those 
which depart most notably from this normal standard, 
and ally themselves more or less with the early uncials. 

Thus in the Gospels 33 * is akin to the text found in BH; 
so, to a lesser extent, is the group of the four related MSS, 
1-118-131-209; also 59. 167, 431, 496, 892; while the type 
of text found in D and in the Old Latin and Old Syriac 
versions has left its mark notably upon 473, and more or 
less on 235, 431, 700, 1071, and on a group of related MSS 
(known from the scholar who first called attention to it as 
the * Ferrar group’) consisting of 13, 69, 124, 346, 348, 643, 
713, 788. 826, 828. In Acts and Gath. £3pp., 61 and 31 are 
the most notable adherents of B, while 31, with 137, 180, 
216, 224, also shows kinship with D. A group consisting 
of Act. 15, 40, 83, 205, 317, 328, 329, 393 seems to represent 
an edition of Acts prepared by Buthahus of Sulca in the 
4th century. In Paul, the most noteworthy minuscules are 
1, 17, 31, 47, 108, 238; the Euthalian edition is found in 
81, 83, 93, 379, 381. In Aooc. (where uncials are scarce 
and minuscules consequently more important) the best 
are 1, 7, 28, 35, 38. 68, 79, 87, 95, 96. No doubt, as the 
minuscule MSS are more fully examined, more will be dis- 
covered which possess individual characteristics of interest; 
but with the large number of uncials of earlier date on the 
one hand, and the general uniformity of the great mass 
of minuscules on the other, it is not very likely that much 
important textual material will be derived from them. It 
may be possible to establish relationships between certain 
MSS (as in the case of the Ferrar group), and to connect 
them with certain localities (as the Ferrar ^oup appears 
to be connected with Calabria); but not much progress has 
yet been made in this direction. 

9. One other class of MSS remains to be mentioned, 
namely the Service-Books or Lectionaries, in which the 
Gospels, Acts, and Epistles were divided into portions 
to be read on each day throughout the ecclesiastical 
year. These books fall into two classes, according as 
they contain the lessons from the Gospels (Evangdia 
or Evangdiaria f) or from the Acts and Epistles (Prax- 
apostolt). Nearly 1100 MSS of the former class are 
known, and 300 of the latter. Over 100 of these are 
uncials, but with hardly an exception they are of rela- 
tively late date (9th cent, or later), the uncial style 
being retained later for these liturgical books than 
elsewhere. Of the value of their evidence little can 
definitely be said, since few of them have been properly 
examined. A prion they might be of considerable 
value, since service-books are likely to be conservative, 
and also to preserve local peculiarities. They might 
be expected, therefore, to be of great value in localizing 
the various types of text which appear in the MSS, and 
in preserving early variants from a period before the 
establishment of a general uniformity. As a matter 
of fact, however, these claims have not yet been sub- 
stantiated by any actual examination of lectionaries, 
and it may be questioned whether, as a whole, any of 
them goes back to a period before the extinction of the 
local and divergent texts. 

The standard lists of NT MSS are those of C. R. Gregory 
{Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s NT Greece, ed. 8, 1894, re- 
producedin German, with additions, in his Texikritzk des N T, 
1900), and F. H. A. Scrivener {Introduction to the Criticism 
of the NT, 4th ed. by E. Miller, 1894). Tlie new list of H. 
von Soden {Die Schriften des NT, vol. i. pt. i, 1902) con- 


* The numeration here used is that of Gregory (before the 
revision mentioned in the last note). That of Scrivener 
coincides as far as Evan. 449, Act. 181, Paul. 229, Apoc. 101, 
and again generally from Evan. 776, Act. 265, Paul. 342, 
Ax)OC. 123 onwards. 

t The Greek term for a Gospel lectionanr is Eucmgelia, 
a volume containing the four Gospels being called a 
Teiraeuangdion, The Latin name for a lectionary is Evangdi- 
ariwn. Bvangdistarmm, which is someti'^'^ used, means 
properly a table of lections. 


tains rectifications and additions to Gregory’s list, with a 
new numeration. For Gregory’s revised hst.which, it may be 
hoped, will be accepted as the standard, see Die gnednschen 
Handscknften des NT {Leipzig, 1908). 

10. Versions. — The second class of authorities, as 
indicated in § 2, is that of Versions, or translations of 
the NT into languages other than Greek. It is only the 
earlier versions that can be of service in recovering 
the original text of the NT; modern translations are of 
importance for the history of the Bible in the countries 
to which they belong, but contribute nothing to textual 
criticism. The early Versions may be divided into 
Eastern (Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
etc.) and Western (Latin and Gothic), but the distinction 
is of little importance. Age is a more important factor 
than locality, and the two oldest and, on the whole, 
most important (though not necessarily the most trust- 
worthy) are the Old Latin and Old Syriac versions, 
which, moreover, are in many respects akin to one 
another. Next in importance are the Coptic versions 
and the Latin Vulgate; and the Armenian and the 
later Syriac versions are also of considerable value. 
It will be convenient to describe the several versions 
under their respective countries in the first instance, 
and to defer the discussion of their characters and 
affinities until the tale of our authorities is complete. 

A» Syriac Versions. — 

11. Tke Old Syriac Version (OS). — ^The evidence for 

the character, and even the existence, of the primitive 
version of the NT in Syriac is of comparatively recent 
discovery. Before 1842 the earliest extant Syriac 
version was the Peshitta (see below), to which, however, 
a much higher antiquity was assigned than is now 
generally admitted. In that year, however, Dr, W. 
Cureton discovered, among the manuscripts brought 
to the British Museum from the convent of S. Maria 
Deipara in the Nitrian desert in Egypt, an imperfect 
Gospel text very different from the Peshitta. This 
(which was not finally published by Cureton until 1858) 
was known for 50 years as the *Curetonian Syriac,’ 
and the relative age of it and the Peshitta was a matter 
of controversy among scholars. In 1892 two Cambridge 
ladies, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, discovered in the 
monastery of St. Catherine at Sinai a palimpsest MS, 
which was subsequently recognized from their photo- 
graphs as containing a text closely akin to the Curetonian. 
Comparison of the two showed that they represented 
different recensions of the same version, the Lewis or 
Sinai tic MS (Syr.-Sm.) containing the earlier form of 
it. Neither is complete. The Curetonian (Syr.-Cur.) 
contains nothing of Mk. except just sufficient 

to show that the last twelve verses were present in 
this form of the version, though they are absent from 
Sin.; of Jn, it has only about five chapters, and there 
are large gaps in Mt, and Luke. Sin. contains a large 
part of all four Gospels, but none is intact. Both MSS 
are assigned to the 5th cent., Sin. being probably the 
earlier; but the version which they represent must go 
back to a much more remote age. In text they are 
akin to the Codex Bezae and its allies, and are among 
the most important witnesses to this type of text. 

12. The Diatessarm.~-VcA question of the age of 
this version is complicated by that of its relations to 
another very early embodiment of the Gospels in Syriac. 
Tatian, an Assyrian Christian and a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, compiled (probably about a.d. 170) a Harmony 
of the four Gospels, known by the name of the Diatessartm. 
Whether it was originally composed in Greek or in Syriac 
is uncertain. The Greek name which it bore, and the 
fact that a Latin version of It was in existence, are 
arguments in favour of a Greek origin; on the other 
hand, Tatian’s activity was mainly in the East, the 
Diatessaron circulated most extensively in Syria, where 
it was almost the sole form of the Gospels in use until 
the 6th cent., and a commentary on it was written by 
the Synan Father Ephraem. It was certainly in Syria 
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that it was most inhuential, and it is in its evidence 
«s to the Syriac version that its textual importance 
now consists. It is only of late years that its evidence 
has been available at all. Until ISSO it existed only 
in name» and the very fact that it was a compilation 
from our four canonical Gospels was a matter of con- 
troversy. In that year, however, Dr. E. Abbot called 
attention to the fact that in 1876 Dr. G. Moesinger 
had published a Latin translation of an Armenian 
treatise which had been printed so long ago as 1836, 
and which was in fact St. Ephraem’s commentary 
on the Diatessaron. Subsequently two copies of an 
Arabic version of the Diatmaron itself were discovered, 
in Rome and in Egypt, and from these the text was 
published in 1888, — m a form modified, it is true, by 
transmission through many centuries and an Arabic 
version, but still making it possible to draw some con- 
clusions as to the text and character of Tatian’s work. 

It is now certain, as a result of the recovery of the 
Diaiessaron^ that the Gospels existed in a Syriac dress 
In the second half of the 2nd cent.; but whether the 
Diatessaron was the earliest form of the Syriac Gospels, 
or whether the version represented by Syr -Sin. and 
Syr.-Cur. was previously in existence and formed the 
basis of Tatian’s compilation, is still uncertain. The 
opinion of Syriac scholars at the present day appears 
to be in favour of the priority of the Diatessaron, Even 
so the origin of the Old Syriac version can hardly be 
placed later than a.d. 200, and all its characteristics 
stamp it as representing a very early type of the Gospel 
text. For some two centuries it existed side by side 
with the Diatessaron, the former being known as Bvan^ 
gdvm-da-MepharresJiS (‘the Gospel of the Separated’) 
and the latter as Evangelion-da-Mehalleti (‘ the Gospel 
of the Mixed’); and then both alike were superseded 
by the Peshitta. There is some slight evidence (chiefiy 
in the Armenian version, which was derived from the 
Syriac, and in references in Syrian authors) of the 
existence of an Old Syriac version of Acts and Paul 
(Oath, and Apoc. formed no part of the original Syriac 
NT); but for textual purposes they no longer exist. 

13. The Peshitta, — Previous to the discovery of 
Syr.-Cur., the Peshitta was believed to be the oldest 
Syriac version, and’ was sometimes regarded as the 
queen of all the versions. Its date was supposed to 
be referable to the 2nd century. Even when the superior 
claims of Syr.-Cur., and still more of Syr.-Sin., came 
to be generally (though not quite universally) admitted, 
the Peshitta was assigned to the 4th cent, at latest, 
on the ground that traces of it were supposed to be 
found in the Biblical quotations of St. Ephraem, who 
died in a.d. 378. Since, however, it has been shown 
(by Prof. Burkitt, S. Ephraem*8 Quotations from the 
Gospel, 1901) that the treatises in which the use of 
the Peshitta is observable are not the genuine work 
of Ephraem, this evidence falls to the ground, and there 
is now nothing to prove the existence of the Peshitta 
before the 5th century. Its origin may now be assigned 
with some confidence to Rabbtlla, bishop of Edessa 
411-435, who is recorded to have made a translation 
of the NT from Greek into Syriac, and to have been 
active in suppressing the use of the Diatessaron, This 
new translation, which was to some extent based on 
the Old Syriac, but was assimilated to the type of 
Greek text then current, completely superseded its 
predecessors, and from this point onwards its use in 
Syriac literature is universal. It appears in both 
branches of the Syrian Church (Nestorian and Monoph- 
ysite), whose quarrel dates back to 431. The name 
Pcs&i^fa means ‘the simple,’ but whether it was used 
to distinguish it from its predecessors or its successors 
is uncertain. 

MSS of the Peshitta go back to the century of its origin, 
pie earnest with an actual date (which is also the earhest 
^t^ Biblical MS in existence) is a copy of some books of 
the Pentateuch, written in 464 (now in the British Museum; 
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and the two earliest NT MSS may be assigned to about the 
same date. Of the Gospels, 125 copies in this version are 
on record; of Acts and Cath. 58, and of Paul. 67; Apoc. 
(with the four minor Catholic Epp.) was not included in 
the Syriac canon. The later MSS reproduce the earlier 
very faithfully, so that the latest edition (by G. H. G william, 
1901) does not substantially differ from the first (A. Wid- 
manstadt, 1555). 

14. ThePhiloxenianSyri<ic, — Unlike the Latin Vulgate, 
the Peshitta was not entirely unchallenged in its suprem- 
acy. In *508, Philoxenus, Jacobite bishop of Mabug 
In eastern Syria, caused a new translation of the NT 
to be made by one Polycarp; but of this nothing has 
come down to us except the four minor Catholic Epp„ 
which were incorporated into the Peshifta to fill the 
gap caused by their original omission there, and a single 
MS of the Apoc. (at Trinity College, Dublin; identified 
by Dr. Gwynn, and published in 1897). The style of 
Philox. was free and idiomatic, and the Greek text on 
which it was based was that of the majority of late MSS, 

16. The Harklean Syriac.— In 616 a complete revision 
of Philox. was made by Thomas of Harkel, who converted 
its idiomatic freedom into extreme literalness, and 
added vanous readings in critical notes, which show 
an acquaintance with a Greek MS or MSS having a 
text akin to that of Cod. Bezae and its allies. About 
35 MSS of Harkl. are known, dating from the 7th and 
8th cent, onwards. The Apoc. which is now incorporated 
with the Peshitta is probably derived from this version. 

16. The Palestinian Syriac. — Yet another Syriac 
version exists, but in a different dialect from those 
hitherto described; for, whereas they all belong to E, 
Syria, with its centre at Edessa, this is in the Western 
Aramaic characteristic of Palestine and its neighbour- 
hood. The extant MSS of it (which are few and gener- 
ally fragmentary, and mostly discovered within the 
last 15 years) are mainly lectionaries, and its textual im- 
portance is slight. Prof. Burkitt has argued, apparently 
with good reason, that it owes its origin to the efforts of 
Justinian and Heraclius to abolish Judaism in Palestine 
in the 6th cent., and that it came again into prominence 
in the 11th century. The three principal MSS of it 
are dated in 1030, 1104, and 1118. 

On the Syriac versions see especially articles by Woods 
and Gwilliam in Studia Biblica, vols i. and iii.; A. 8. Lewis, 
The Four Gospels translated from the Sinaitic Palimpsest, 
1894; Gwynn, ApocciLypse of St. John in a Syriac Version, 
1897; F, C. Burkitt, op. cit, and EvangeliondaMepharreshe, 
1904, and art. on ‘Text and Versions’ in Bncyc. Biblica. 

17. The Armenian Version. — In connexion with the 
Syriac NT it will be convenient to mention also the 
Armenian, which was largely dependent upon it. The 
earliest translation of which we have definite knowledge 
seems to have been made by Sahak and Mesrop about 
A.D. 400, from a Syriac text of the Old Syriac family. 
After 431 this version was revised by the help of Gre^ 
MSS received from Constantinople, which were apparently 
akin to and thereby the original features of the 
version were much obscured. The earliest extant MSS 
belong to the 9th and 10th cent, (from a.d. 887). These 
usually omit the last 12 verses of Mk.; but one, which 
has them, has a marginal note assigning them to ‘the 
Elder Ariston,’ i.e., presumably Aristion, a disciple of 
our Lord known to us by a mention in Papias. 

On the Armenian version see F. 0. Oonybeare, art. in 
BAstings’ DB, and J. Armitage Robinson, Euthaliana, 1895. 

B. Latin Versions. — 

18. The Old Latin Version (OL). — As Christianity 
spread westward, it inevitably came into contact with 
the Latin-speaking population of the Roman Empire; 
and a translation of the NT into Latin might naturally 
be looked for at an early date. Indeed, since the 
gospel was preached in Rome by St. Paul himself, it 
might seem reasonable to suppose that Latin versions 
of the Christian literature would have been required 
almost as soon as it came into being. But this would 
be to overlook the bilingual character of the Roman 
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Empire, even in Italy. The educated classes spoke 
and wrote Greek freely; the uneducated classes were 
largely recruited from the East, and spoke Greek more 
naturally than Latin. The evidence of the predominantly 
Greek character of the primitive Roman Church is 
dear, St. Paul wrote to it in Greek. The names of those 
whom he salutes are mainly Greek. The first twelve 
bishops in the list of the Roman episcopate (down to a.d. 
189) are Greek. Clement, the third in the list after St. 
Peter, writing in the name of the Roman Church to their 
brethren in Corinth, wrote in Greek. All the early 
literature of the Roman Church is Greek. The same may 
be said, so far as our knowledge goes, of the Church in 
Gaul. The report on the martyrdoms at Vienne, which 
the Christians of that province sent to their brethren 
in other countries, was written in Greek. Irenseus (c. 
135-202), the most famous representative of the Gallican 
Church m the 2nd cent., came from Asia Minor, and 
wrote his works in Greek. All the traditions of Gallia 
Narbonensis were Greek, not Latin. 

19. The need for a Latin version of the Christian 
books was consequently not so pressing as might be 
supposed. Nevertheless there was one large and 
important province in which Greek had no place, and 
where Latin was alike the literary and the spoken 
language. This was Africa, where the Mediterranean 
coast, and especially the district which is now Tunis, 
was inhabited by a large Latin-speaking population. 
When Christianity was first introduced mto the province 
is uncertain; but in the 2nd cent, it was strong and 
flourishing there, and had for its spokesman the most 
eloquent of early Christian writers, TertuUian (c. 150-220). 
Two lines of argument combine to show that the earliest 
Latin version of the NT known to us had its home in 
Afnca. The first mention of the existence of a Latin 
version occurs in TertuUian; and that type of text which, 
of all those represented by our extant OL MSS, appears 
on intern^ grounds to be the earliest, is identical with the 
Biblical quotations in the writings of Tertullian’s junior 
contemporary and compatriot, Cyprian (c. 200-258). 
T^ether the version was actually made in Africa cannot 
be determined with certainty. It is true that its Latinity 
agrees with that of certain African writers of the 2ad 
cent. (Apuleius, Amobius, Lactantius, besides TertuUian 
and (3yprian); but it so happens that there is very 
little non-African Latin of that period in existence for 
comparison with it. The kinship which the text of 
the OL has with the Old Syriac has caused Antioch 
to be suggested (by Sanday) as the original home of 
the version, that being a metropolis where Syrian and 
Latin elements met, and whence versions of the Scriptures 
in either tongue might radiate from a common centre. 
But with a strong general resemblance between the 
two versions, there is also a considerable amount of 
divergence in details, so that one cannot be certain 
that the connexion is not more remote. What is certain 
is that the earliest form of Latin version known to us 
was circulating in Africa in the first half of the 3rd 
century. 

20. The extant MSS of the OL are mainly fragments; 
for after the supersession of this version by the Vulgate 
its MSS naturally fell into neglect, and survived only 
fortuitously. The number of them is a little over 40, 
and they are habitually indicated by the small letters 
of the Latin alphabet. The following are the most 
Important: 

a. Codex Verc^leneiSf at VerceUi, containing the Gospels 
(Mt., Jn., Lk., Mk.. the usual Latin order), somewhat muti- 
fet^, assigned to the 4th century. ^ ^ 

h. Cod«c Veronenszs, at Verona, containing the Gospels 
on purple vellum; 6th century. 

d. The Latin text of Codex Beme in the Gospels and Acts, 
and of Cod. Clarornontarme in the Pauline Epistles. 

e. Codex PaUitintLs, at Vienna, containing the Gospels, 
eonsi deiably mutilat^; 5th century. One leaf is at Dublin. 
In the Acts, e is the Latin text of Cfod. Laudiamte; in Paul., 
that of Cod, Sangermaneneis, 


f. Codex Bnxianus, at Brescia, of the Gospels, on purple 

vellum; 6th century. ^ 

fp. Codex Corbeiensie, at Paris, containing the Gospas, 
but imperfect Generally assigned to the 6th cent., but by 
its latest editor (E. S. Buchanan, Joum. of Theol. Studies, 
1905-6) to the 5th. , ^ 

g. Codex GigO'S, at Stockholm; a complete Bible of the 
13th cent., with Acts and Apoc. in an OL text. Written 
in Bohemia, and a remarkable example of a late survival 
of OL 

h. Palimpsestus Floriacensis, at Paris jpalimpsest frag- 
ments, formerly at Fleury, of Acts, Oath. Epp., Apoc , in an 
African text. 

k. Codex Bohiensis, at Turin, where it fortunately escaped 
from the recent fire with slight injury. Contains Mk 87I6 
(ending at 16®), Mt 1-15; probably 5th cent (according 
to Burkitt, 4th. cent.). Contains the OL version in its 
earliest form, closely akin to that found in the writings of 
(jyprian. 

m. The Speculum of pseudo-AugiBtine, which contains 
copious quotations from the NT. It is probably of Spanish 
ongin, and should be reckoned rather with the Fathers than 
with the MSS. . , ^ , 

q. Codex Monacensis, at Munich, containing the Gospels; 
6tn or 7th century. 

The remaining MSS are, for the most part, only small 
fragments, of a few leaves each. The A.poQ. is also found, 
almost complete, in the commentary of Primasius, written 
in Africa in the 6th century. 

21. With these MSS must be reckoned the quotations 
of the early Latin Fathers, notably TertuUian (who, 
however, appears often to have made his own transla- 
tions, and is also too inexact to be of much service in 
this respect), Cyprian, Hilary, Lucifer of Cagliari, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Tyconius, PrisciUian, 
and (as jast noted) Primasius. It is usual to classify 
aU these authorities (MSS and Fathers) under the three 
heads of (1) African, (2) European, (3) Italian; the 
African type of text being the earliest and also the 
roughest in style and vocabulary, the European being 
so far modified in both these respects as to be supposed 
by some scholars to be due to a fresh translation, and 
the Italian being a revision of the European, and itself 
providing the basis for Jerome’s Vulgate. 

The question is complicated by the fact that no two MSS 
represent quite the same type of ^t. All (except perhaps 
k) have undergone modification in come respect, either by 
tne corrections introduced by scribes in early times, or by 
contamination with the Vulgate. Cyprian and k, so far 
as they go, represent the African text of the Gospels in 
what appears to be a fairly pure form; e and m come next 
to them; A is a good African authority in Acts and Apoc., 
and PrisciUian, Tyconius, and Primasius in the Epp. and 
Apoc. a and h are the leading representativespf the European 
family in the Gospels, with the Latin version of Irenseus; 
in Acts, g and Lucifer, Of the Italian group, / is the most 
pronounced, and has been taken by Wordsworth and White 
as the best representative of the OL text which Jeroine 
had before him when he undertook his revision of the Latin 
NT; next to / in this character comes q. The Latin texts 
in the bilingual MSS have to be used with caution, as they 
show signs of assimilation to the Greek. The remaimng 
MSS are either too fragmentary to be of much service, or 
too mixed in their text to be claasified definitely with any 
family. 

In general character, as already indicated, the OL 
version (espedaUy in its earliest form) belongs to the 
same class of authorities as the Old SsTiac and Codex 
Bezae, the class, namely, which is distinguished by 
rather striking divergences from both the TR and the 
text represented by Bn. The character and daims 
of this type of text wiU be considered later; here it 
will be sufficient to point out the high antiquity which 
can be established for it through the OL (and still more 
through the consensus, so far as it exists, between OL 
and OS), and the great amount of divergence which 
exists between the several MSS which contain it. It 
is not possible, even approximately, to reconstruct the 
original OL text; it is even a matter of dispute whether 
It had one original or more. What is certain is that 
it underwent constant revision and alteration, and that 
the few and fragmentary MSS which have come down 
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to us, and of which no two agree e\en approximately 
with one another, do but reflect a state of textual con- 
fusion which was rampant m the Latin Bibles of the 
4th century. 

22. The Vulgate . — This state of confusion is described 
in emphatic terms by the great Latin Fathers of the 
4th cent , Jerome (c. 345-420) and Augustine (354-430), 
and It was to the former that the task fell of attempting 
to reduce the chaos to order. The credit of inspiring 
the work which was to become the Bible of the West for a 
thousand years is due to Pope Damasus (pope, 366-84). 
At his request, Jerome, the leading Biblical scholar of 
the day, who had devoted many years to the study of 
the Scriptures in the East m their original tongues, 
undertook, as he says in his preface to the NT, to ‘make 
a new work out of an old one’ by revising the existing 
Latin texts with reference to the original languages. 
He began with the Gospels, about the year 382; and 
at first his revision was on conservative lines. Where 
the existing text fairly represented the sense of the 
original, he let it stand, without enforcing complete 
accuracy; only where errors affected the sense did he 
feel bound to make alterations. The Greek manuscripts 
which he employed as his guides appear to have been 
similar in character to Bk. The revision of the Gospels 
was completed in 383; that of the Epistles followed, 
but was conducted more superficially than the previous 
work, partly, no doubt, because the divergences in the 
extant texts were less pronounced m these books. At 
about the same time he was commencing his work on 
the OT by a revision of the Psalter; but for the history 
of this see Text op the OT, 15 (7). 

23. The later history of the Vulgate (as Jerome's 
version eventually came to be called) is the subject of 
a separate article. Here it is only necessary to mention 
that the received text of it, which is found in all ordinary 
Latin Bibles, is that which was officially sanctioned by 
Pope Clement viii. in 1592; and that the one critical 
edition of it is that now being produced by Bishop 
Wordsworth of Salisbury and Prof. H. J. White, in 
which the Gospels and Acts have already been published 
(1889-1905). Their estimate of the principal MSS of 
the Vulgate is the necessary basis of the following 
description of a selection from among them: 

A. CodexAmtaiinuStin theLaurentian Library at Florence, 
containing the whole Bible. Its history (which was only 
established in 1887) is unusually well known. It was written 
in the north of England, at W'earmouth or Jarrow, by order 
of Ceolf rid, abbot of these monasteries, early in the 8th cent., 
and was taken by him in 716 as a present to Pope Gregory. 
Ceolfrid died on the way, but his companions completed 
the gtft, and in Italy the MS has since remained; for some 
time it was at Monte Amiata, whence its name. Its text 
was probably derived from one or more MSS brought to 
England from Italy; and it is generally regarded as the 
best extant MS of the Vulgate. 

C, Codex Cavensis, at La Cava, near Naples; 9th century. 
Contains the whole Bible, written in Spam, and is the best 
representative of the Spanish family of Vulgate MSS. 

A. Codex Dunelmeims, m Durham Cathedral Library; 
7th or 8th century. Contains the Gospels, with a text akm 
to that of A. 

F. Codex Fuldensis, at Fulda in Germany; between 541 
and 546. Written by order of Bishop Victor of Capua. 
Contains the whole NT, the Gospels being arranged in the 
same manner as in Tatian’s Diatessaron, on the basis of a 
copy of a Latin version of that work accidentally found 
by Bishop Victor, 

H. Codex Hit5er/icinws,and ^^Codex Theodulfianus, contain 
the edition of the Vulgate produced by Bishop Theodulf of 
Orleans, for which see art. Vulgate. 

K. Codex Karolinua, and V, Codex ValZiceZZianus, similarly 
represent the edition of Alcuin. (See ib.) 

0. Codex Oxomensis, in the Bodleian (formerly at St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury): 7th century. Contains the 
Gospels, in a text affected by Irish influences. 

Q. Codex Kenanens%s, the Book of Kells, at Trinity 
College, Dublin; prob. 8th century. Contains the Gospels, 
lavishly decorated in the Celtic style. Its text, naturally, 
is of the Irish type. 

S« Codex Stonyhurstensia, at Stonyhurst College; 7th 


century Contains Jn alone, m a text akin to that of A 
Formerly at Durham, and probably wntten m that neigh- 
bourhood. 

V See K, above. 

Y. Codex Ltndisfarnensis, in the British Museum, con- 
tains the Gospels; written at the end of the 7th cent , in 
honour of St. Cuthbert (d 687), with beautiful Anglo-Celtic 
ornamentation Some liturgical directions inserted in it 
show that it was copied from a MS wntten in Naples, no 
doubt one brought to England by Hadnan, abbot of a 
monastery near Naples, who came to England with Arch- 
bishop Theodore in 669. Closely akin in text to A. 

Z Codex Harleianua, in the British Museum; 6th or 7th 
century A well-wntten copy of a good text, but of a 
different family from A. 

These are the principal MSS of the Vulgate in the Gospels. 
A, C, F, ©, K, T, V are also used by Wordsworth and Wnite 
m the Acts. To them may be added — 

G. Codex Sangermanensts, at Paris; 9th century. Con- 
tains the whole Bible, but is particularly good in Acts, so 
that Wordsworth and White state that their text agrees with 
it oftener than with any other MS 

O. Codex Oxomensis, in the Bodleian Library; 8th century. 
Known as the ‘ Selden Acts.’ The text is of the Irish type. 

The MSS of the Pauline Epistles and Apocalypse have 
not yet been classified, but the MSS descnbed above as 
containing the whole NT will no doubt re-appear among 
the principal authorities for these books also. 

24. As indicated above, the Codex Amiatinus (A) is 
regarded as the best MS of the Gospels, and with it go the 
other Northumbrian MSS, AS Y, with F in attendance. A 
second group of MSS, which, generally speaking, is of inferior 
ment, is headed by Z, and includes several MSS not described 
above. CT represent the Spanish type of text, which had 
an important influence on the history of the Vulgate, and 
Q the not less important Irish type. In Acts, Wordsworth 
and White give the first place to G, with CA and F in 
close attendance. These three last-named MSS represent 
different groups, the A group being generally preferable to 
the F group; but no one MS or group has a moncmoly of 
merit. In general character, as stated above, the Vulgate 
tends to agree with the type of Greek text represented by 
Bn. It IS clear that the Greek authorities which Jerome 
regarded as the most trustworthy were of this type; but 
since(in the NT)his revision retained a considerable quantity 
of the OL version, which is largely of a different type, the 
result, as it now stands, is of a composite character. By 
reason of this composite character, and also of its relatively 
late date, the Vulgate is not of the same textual importance 
as OS or OL: nevertheless it is to be remembered that 
Jerome must have made use of Greek MSS at least as old 
as the oldest which we now possess. The historical import- 
ance of the Vulgate will be dealt with in a separate article. 

Of the OL version the most comprehensive account is 
that given by H. A. A. Kennedy in Hastings’ DJB. See 
also Burkitt, The Old Latin and the I tala (Cambridge, 1896), 
the prefaces by Wordsworth, Sanday, and White to their 
editions of Ola Latin Biblical Texts (parts i.-iv., Oxford, 
1883-97), and articles by Gebhardt (in PRE^, 1897) and 
Corssen (in Bursian’s J ahresbencht ilher die FortschnU def 
dassischen Altertumswissenschaft, bd. lOl, 1899). On the 
Vulgate see Westcott’s art. in Smith’s DB, White’s chapter 
in Scrivener’s Introduction, ed. 4 (which deals with both 
versions), and the prefaces to Wordsworth and White’s 
edition of the Vulgate, now in progress (Oxford, 1889 ff.). 

C. Coptic Versions. — 

25. Coptic is the literary form of the vernacular 
language of Egypt, the descendant of the ancient tongue 
which we know first in its hieroglyphic, and later in its 
demotic form, but differing from them in adopting the 
Greek alphabet, with the addition of certain letters 
to represent sounds not employed in Greek. Coptic 
is the outcome of the Greek settlement in Egypt, which 
took place under the empire of the Ptolemys and con- 
tinued under that of Eome; and along with the Greek 
characters the native tongue adopted also a consider- 
able number of Greek words. When this form of 
writing came into being is uncertain. It appears in 
a primitive form in a certain horoscope, now in the 
British Museum, the date of which is probably a.d. 95; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that it became established 
as a literary medium in the course of the 2nd century. 
It is quite possible that its growth was promoted by 
the need of its services in making the gospel known 
to native converts. Christianity was no doubt intro- 
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duced into Egypt even In Apostolic times, but it would 
have come in the first instance to the Jews of Alexandria 
and the Greek-speaking population generally. Even 
when It penetrated farther, and addressed the native 
population in its own tongue, its message would at 
fcst have been oral, and the earliest Coptic versions 
of the NT may well have been merely oral paraphrases, 
such as were the earliest Anglo-Saxon versions in our 
own country. The first mention of Coptic Scriptures 
occurs m the Life of St. Antony, who is said to have 
heard the Gospel read in church as a boy about a.d. 270, 
and since he was not acquainted with Greek, this must 
have been a Coptic version, whether oral or written. 
Early in the 4th cent, the monks of the order established 
by Paohomius were required by their rule to study the 
Scriptures; and this, at any rate, Implies the existence 
of a written Coptic version. In the 3rd cent., therefore, 
at latest, and pos.sibly by the end of the 2nd (since the 
Coptic versions unquestionably have some very early 
characteristics), a Coptic translation of the NT (except 
the Apocalypse) was in circulation. 

26 . The Egyptian language was not uniform throughout 
the country, but possessed various local dialects. Two 
of these are well marked, and possess a respectable 
quantity of literature, almost wholly theological. These 
are the Bohairic, or dialect of Lower Egypt, and the 
Sahidic, or dialect of Upper Egypt. The former derives 
its title (first conferred on it by Athanasius, bishop of 
Cos in Upper Egypt in the 11th cent.) from the Arabic 
name of a district near Alexandria, the latter from the 
Arabic name for Upper Egypt. Between the two lie 
several dialects coUectively known as Middle Egyptian, 
with local varieties in the Fayyum, at Akhmim, and 
elsewhere, which certainly possessed a translation (or 
translations) of the Bible, but of which very little is 
known at present, for lack of materials, 

27 . The Sahidic Version (Sah., formerly Thebaic). — 
It was formerly held that the Bohairic version (Boh ) 
was the first m point of age, since it was the version of 
Lower Egypt, which would have been the first to receive 
Christianity; but Coptic scholars are now generally 
agreed that the order of precedence must be inverted. 
Lower Egypt was very largely Greek-speaking, and 
the language in which the Septuagint was already 
familiar would have been sufficient for a considerable 
time. In Upper Egypt, though there were considerable 
Greek communities there also, and in the principal 
towns Greek must have been generally understood, the 
population as a whole must have been more Egyptian, 
and an Egyptian version of the NT would have been 
required there sooner than in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria. The characteristics of the Sahidic version 
also suit this hypothesis of an earlier date. It is rougher 
and less literary in style than the Bohairic, and its 
text is of a very early type, akin in many details (though 
not as a whole) to the OL and OS; in the OT its text 
is in some books pre-Origenian. Unfortunately it is 
known to us only in fragments. It was ultimately 
superseded by Boh. and dropped out of use; and, with 
the exception of some small but complete volumes 
recently acquired by the British Museum, all that we 
now have of it are isolated leaves of vellum or papyrus 
which have been rescued from the buried towns and 
monasteries of Egypt. The Apocalypse is the only book of 
the NT that exists complete in a single MS, though some 
books approach completeness. But the number of extant 
fragments is large and increasing, and from these it will 
be possible soon to put together an almost continuous 
Sahidic NT. The earliest MSS appear to go back to 
the 5th cent., but none is of sufficient size and import- 
ance to merit individual description. Some are bilingual, 
containing Greek and Sahidic texts in parallel columns; 
the most important of these has been described above 
(§ 7) under the heading T. 

28 . The Bohainc Version. — ^This, which ultimately 
became the accepted Bible of the Coptic Church, is 
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much better known than Sah., and is preserved in a 
considerable number of MSS. The date of its origin, 
however, is quite imcertain. In favour of an early 
date is the fact that the Apocalypse was apparently 
not originally contained in it; this book seems to nave 
been generally accepted after the end of the 3rd cent., 
but was regarded with some doubt before. In the 
OT, Boh. contams the insertions made by Origen, 
which implies a date not earlier than the latter part 
of the 3rd century. In general, the text represented 
by it is of the same character as that found in BJ5; 
and this again points to a date not substantially later 
than the first half of the 4th century. The cent, from 
A.D. 250 to 350 seems, therefore, the most probable 
period for its origin; though some writers (notably 
Guidi) think that Coptic Christianity (as distinct from 
Greek) did not develop in Lower Egypt until the middle 
of the 6th cent., and consequently that all Bohairic 
literature is subsequent to this date. 

The Bohairic version follows the Greek very closely, 
being more faithful and less free than Sah.; hence it 
is trustworthy evidence of the readings of the Greek 
MSS from which it was made. These MSS, as indicated 
above, were of the same general character as and 
especially B. Divergent readings of the type represented 
by OL and OS, which are found not infrequently in 
Sah.. are practically absent from Boh. The earliest 
Boh. MS of the Gospels is the Curzon Catena (an inter- 
mixture of text and commentary) in the Parham Library, 
which is dated a.d. 889; the oldest and best continuous 
MS of the Gospels is Huntington MS 17, in the Bodleian, 
dated 1174. Several others are of the 12th and 13th 
cents. ; but none goes back to an 3 d;hing like the age of 
the fragments of Sah. Many of them have Arabic 
versions in the margins. An excellent edition of Boh. 
has recently been completed by the Rev. G. Horner 
(Oxford, 1898 and 1905), who is now engaged on Sah. 

29 . The Middle Egyptian Versions . — Of these very 
little is yet known, though enough to establish their 
existence. Our knowledge rests upon a few fragments 
of vellum and papyrus which have come to light of 
late years, notably m the Fayyum, in the neighbourhood 
of Akhmim, and in that of Memphis. These differ 
in dialect from both Boh. and Sah., and also to some 
extent among themselves; but they are more akin 
to Sah. than to Boh. Also the NT text found in them 
differs from both Boh. and Sah.; and evidence has 
been found of the existence of more than one Middle 
Egyptian version. The largest NT fragment as yet extant 
IS a 6th cent, palimpsest in the British Museum (Or. MS. 
5707), containing parts of Jn 3 and 4 in Greek and 
Middle Egyptian, with a good text. 

30 , Other versions exist — Georgian, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Persian, Gothic; but on these it is not necessary to 
dwell. The first two have been too little studied to 
be practically available, and the others are too late 
in origin, and too secondary, or even tertiary, in their 
character, to be of much use. The versions that are 
of first-rate importance are those that have been de- 
scribed above, — ^the Syriac, Latin, and Coptic versions. 
Of these the Old Latin and Old Syriac take the first 
place, both on account of their age, and because they 
are the chief extant representatives of a very early 
and important type of text, as will be seen below. 
Next in textual importance are Sah, and Boh., which 
give us the evidence of Egypt, the country which has 
perhaps played the largest part in the history of the 
Greek Bible. Then follow the Latin Vulgate and the 
Syriac Peshitta, each just too late and too composite 
in character to be of first-rate importance as evidence 
of the primitive Greek text, but each the authorized 
Bible of a great Church. Finally, evidence of some 
value Is to be obtained from the later Syriac and the 
Armenian versions. 

See articles by Forbes Robinson in Hastings* DR, 
Burkitt in Encpc. Bibl. (s.v. ‘Text and Versions’); IG. 
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Horner], The Coptic Version of the NT in the northern dialect 
(Oxford, 1898-1905); \V. E Crum, Cntalogne of Coptic MSS 
tn the British My seumdjondon, 1905), Hyvernat, ‘Etude 
flur les versions coptes de la Bible’ in RB 1890-97. 

31. Patristic Quotations. — The third class of evidence 
available for textual purposes is that which is derived 
from the quotations from the NT m the writings of the 
early Fathers. If we can be sure that a writer is quoting 
from a MS lying before him, then his quotation gives 
us the reading of a MS which in many cases must have 
been earlier than any w'hich we now possess. Some- 
times we can be fairly sure of this, as when the quotation 
occurs in a continuous commentaiy on a single book; 
or when the writer expressly emphasizes a certain 
reading as against other valiants; or when he quotes 
the same passage several times in the same way. In 
other cases it is impossible to be certain that he is 
not quoting from memory; and this makes quotations 
from the Synoptic Gospels especially fallacious, since 
it IS so easy to confuse the wordings of the different 
Evangelists. There is always the danger also that a 
copyist may have assimilated the wording of a quota- 
tion to the form with which he was himself familiar. 
Consequently evidence of this class, though higlily 
valuable when its surroundings guarantee it from 
suspicion, has to be handled wnth great caution. In 
one respect Patristic quotations have a special value, 
because they can be both dated and placed. The 
dates of the earliest MSS and versions are uncertain, 
within half a century or more, while the date of any 
given Patristric work can generally be fixed within 
a few years. The advantage of being assignable to 
a certain country is one which Patristic quotations 
share with versions, but it is of great importance 
in fixing the origin and range of certain types of text. 
In both respects it will be found that the evidence 
of the Fathers is of great value in elucidating the 
textual history of the NT. It is impossible to treat 
the subject at length here, but the names and dates 
of some of the most important Fathers may be 
mentioned, and subsequent .sections will show what 
sort of part they play m the operations of textual 
criticism. 

32. The earliest Patristic writings, such as the Epistles 
of Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and 
the ‘ Shepherd ' of Hermas, contain very few quotations 
from the NT, and those few are inexact (see NT in 
Apost. Fathers [Oxf. Soc. of Hist. Theol.]). In the third 
quarter of the 2nd cent, we have the writings of Justin 
Martyr and Tatian, and we know something of the 
Gospel text used by the heretic Marcion. From about 
ISO onwards the evidence becomes much fuller. Iremeus 
(whose principal work was written between 181 and 189) 
worked mainly at Lyons, though his home was in Asia 
Minor. Western texts are al.so represented by TertuUian 
(about 150-220), Cyprian (about 200-258), and Hippoly- 
tus (flourished about 220); the two former being African 
writers, and the last-named of Rome. In Egypt there 
are the two very important theologians, Clement of 
Alexandria (about 160-220) and Origen (185-253), 
and the two scholars who succeeded to the latter’s 
literary inheritance, and founded the library of Caesarea 
largely upon the basis of his works, Pamphilus (d. 309) 
and Eusebius (about 270-340). In Syria the most 
notable names are those of Aphraates (flourished about 
340) and especially Ephraem (d. 378); in Asia Minor, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus (d. 265), Basil of Csesarea 
(329-79), Gregory of Nyssa (flor. about 370), and 
Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 389); in Palestine, Cyril of 
Jerusalem (bishop, 351-86), and especially Chrysostom 
(347-407). Returning to the West, the important 
writers, from a textu^ point of view as well as from 
others, are Hilary of Poitiers (bishop, 354-6S), Lucifer 
of Cagliari (d. 371), Ambrose of Milan (bishop, 374-97), 
Tyconius (an African writer of the end of the 4th cent,), 
Priscillian (a Spaniard, d. 385); and, finally, the two great 
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Fathers of the Western Church, Jerome (about 345-420) 
and Augustine (354-430) Later than the first quarter 
of the 5th cent, it is not necessary to go; for the settle- 
ment of the great is.sues in the textual history of the 
NT had taken place before this date. 

A list of ecclesiastical writers and their principal works 
13 given by Gregoiy {Prolegomena and Textkntik). An 
index of Patristic quotations was compiled by Dean Burgon 
and IS now in the Bntish Museum. Cntical texts of the 
Latin and Greek Fathers are beingissued under the direction 
of the Vienna and Berlin Academies respectively. 

33. Such are the materials — MSS, Versions, Patristic 
Quotations— with which the textual critic has to deal; 
but it is only within comparatively recent years that 
his resources have become so extensive. Two centuries 
of diligent work were spent in the collection of the 
evidence of Greek MSS; the most important of all, 
the Codex Vaticanus (B), has become fully known 
only within the last forty years, and the next most 
important (K) was discovered only in 1859 and published 
in 1862. Of the two most important versions, the Old 
Syriac was wholly unknown before 1848, and quite 
inadequately known until 1894; while the Old Latin, 
though known and studied in the 18th cent, (when 
Sabatier published his Bibliorum sacrorum Latznae 
versiones mtiquae, Rheims, 1743), cannot be said to 
have been rightly understood and classified before 
the publications of several scholars who are still living. 
For many of the Fathers, we still are without editions 
which can be trusted with regard to their Scripture 
quotations. The textual criticism of the NT, as now 
understood, is consequently a science of comparatively 
modern growth. As was shown above (§ 1), the earliest 
editions of the Greek NT were in no .sense critical texts. 
It is true that MSS were collated for them, but only 
such MSS as chanced to be easily at the disposal of 
the editor. No search was made for specially good 
or old MSS, and (except for a very slight use of Cod. 
Bezae by Stephanus) the TR was made and established 
before any of the great uncial MSS had been examined. 
This is the more remarkable because B was used as 
the mam basis of the text which became the standard 
text of the Septuagint, that, namely, which was printed 
at Rome in 1587; but it chanced that no Homan edition 
of the NT was issued, and consequently the great 
Vatican MS was little known and less used until the 
19th cent, was far advanced. 

34, At stated in § 1, the TR of the NT took final 
shape in the editions of Stephanus in 1550 and the 
Elzevirs in 1624. It was not until after the latter date 
that the scientific collection of evidence began. The 
Codex Alexandrinus (A) was brought to England in 
1627, and a collation of it (with D D 2 , and several 
minuscules) first appeared in the great Polyglot Bible 
edited by Brian Walton in 1657, Walton’s Polyglot 
(modelled, so far as its plan and scope were concerned, 
on the Antwerp Polyglot of 1571-72, and the Pans 
Polyglot of 1630-33, but greatly superior to both in 
its textual material) may be said to be the fountain- 
head of the textual criticism of the NT. It was followed 
during the next century and a half by a series of editions 
in which, while no attempt was made to modify the 
actual text, an increasing number of MSS was laid 
under contribution to supply materials for the apparatus 
criticus. The first of these was that of Dean Fell in 
1676; the greatest was that of John Mill in 1707, which 
was remarkable not only for the number of Greek 
MSS quoted in it, but for its use of the versions, its 
collection (for the first time) of Patristic quotations, 
and Its valuable prolegomena. In the 18th cent. Bentley 
(whose first appearance in the field of Biblical criticism 
was stimulated by Mill’s great work) made large collec- 
tions for a new edition, but was unable to make use of 
them. J. J. Wetstein, a Swiss assistant of Bentley, 
produced in 1751-52 an edition in which our present 
notation of the MSS was first introduced; and the list 
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was considerably extended by C. F. Matthsei (1782-88). 
F. K Alter (1786-87), A. Birch (1788-1801), and, finaUy, 
J, M A. Scholz (1830-36), with whom the first stage 
of NT textual criticism may be said to have come to 
a close. 

35. During this first, and most necessary, stage of the 
collection of evidence, which extends from 1657 to 1830, 
little was done m the way of classifying the matenals 
thus obtained, or laying down the principles upon which 
they should be employed and interpreted. There are, 
however, some notable exceptions. Mill, in his Prole- 
gomena, discussed the true reading of many passages. 
J. A. Bengel, in 1734, divided the MSS and Versions 
into two families, which he called African and Asiatic, 
and asserted the superiority of the former, consisting 
of the few most ancient witnesses, over the latter, 
which included the great mass of later authorities. 
In this we find the germ of the principle of the classifica- 
tion of authorities, which is now the guiding principle 
of textual criticism, whether Biblical or classical. It 
was opposed by Wetstein, who anticipated the advocacy 
of the TR in our own time by Dean Burgon and others, 
mamtaimng that all the most ancient MSS had been 
contaminated from the Latin, and that only the later 
authorities were worthy of attention. J. S. Sender 
(1767) developed Bengel’s theory, making a triple 
classification of authorities, as Alexandrian, Eastern (f.e. 
Antiochian and Constantinopolitan), and Western; and 
this was elaborated by his pupil J. J. Griesbach (1774-75), 
who adopted the same classification, but carried much 
further the assignment of the then extant MSS and 
Versions to their several classes. Both in his classifica- 
tion and in his estimate of the characteristics of the 
various families Griesbach went far to anticipate the 
theory of Westcott and Hort, which is the foundation 
of contemporary criticism. 

36 . None of the scholars hitherto named, however, 
put his principles to the test by producing a reformed 
Greek text of the NT. This step, which marked the 
opening of a new era in textual criticism, was taken 
in 1831 by K. Lachmann, a distinguished classical 
scholar, who, like Bentley before him, but with greater 
success, resolved to apply to the text of the NT the 
principles which were admitted as sound in the case of 
the Greek and Latin classics. This method consisted of 
selecting some of the oldest authorities (MSS, Versions, 
and Fathers), and forming his text solely from them, 
while ignoring the great mass of later witnesses. In 
putting faith mainly in the most ancient witnesses, 
in spite of their numerical inferiority, Lachmann only 
did what every editor of a classical text would do; 
but he departed from sound principle, first, by absolutely 
ignoring all evidence outside his selected group; and, 
secondly, by adopting in all cases the reading given by 
the majority of his selected authorities, without regard 
to the internal probabilities of the various readings, 
or applying any of the tests which textual science 
provides for discriminating between alternatives the 
external evidence for which is approximately equal. 
Moreover, the knowledge of the earlier authorities at 
Lachmann ’s disposal was by no means so complete 
as that which we have at the present day. For these 
reasons Lachmann's text could not long hold its ground 
precisely as it stood; nevertheless it did very great 
service in breaking the monopoly of the TR, and in 
preparing the way for further progress. 

37 . The next stage in this progress is marked by the 
names of Constantine Tischendorf and S. P. Tregelles. 
As the discoverer of the Codex Sinaiticus, Tischendorf 
achieved the most sensational success in textual history; 
but he also did admirable service by his collation of 
almost all the uncial MSS of any importance (except 
that he was allowed only very limited access to B), 
and his collection of evidence in his successive editions 
of the NT (culminating in the 8th, published in 1869-72) 
remains the fullest apparatus criticus to the present 
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day. His own printed text of the NT fluctuated con- 
siderably from one edition to another, and his j'udgment 
between various readings was hardly equal to his industry 
in collecting them, still in the main he followed the 
best authorities, and his edition remains one of the 
principal examples of a text constructed on critical 
lines. The prolegomena to his 8th edition was compiled 
after his death by Dr. C. R. Gregory, and is a perfect 
storehouse of bibliographical information; in its latest 
form (published as an independent work, in German, 
under the title of Texikntik des neuen TestamenteSy 
Leipzig, 1900) it is the standard book of reference on 
the subject. 

38. Tischendorf ’s industry as a collator was rivalled 
by that of his English contemporary, Tregelles, who 
collated all the extant uncial MSS and some of the 
chief minuscules, so that his results serve to check and 
test those of Tischendorf. In his text (published in 
1857-72) he confined himself almost wholly to the 
uncials, with the Versions and Fathers, completely 
Ignoring the TR. In fact, he followed very much the 
same principles as Tischendorf, and his edition is service- 
able chiefly as a means of testing Tischendorf ’s j'udgment, 
and of showing how far two scholars, working inde- 
pendently on the same evidence, arrive at the same 
results. Unfortunately his text of the Gospels was 
published before the discovery of and his knowledge 
of B was even less than that of Tischendorf. 

39 . The evidence accumulated by Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, and Tregelles, aided by the public interest 
excited by such discoveries as those of the Codex 
Sinaiticus and the Curetonian Syriac, produced a general 
sense of dissatisfaction with the TR, and in England 
led to an increasing desire for a revision of the AV m 
the light of modern knowledge, culminating in 1870 
in the appointment of the Committees which produced 
the RV (for which see art. English Versions, §§ 36 - 37 ). 
Meanwhile two English scholars were at work on 
the text of the NT, whose results were destined not 
only to affect very greatly the revision of the English 
Bible, but also to lay the foundations of all the textual 
work of the succeeding generation, and whose influence 
remains paramount to this day. These were B. P. 
Westcott (afterwards Bishop of Durham) and P, J. A. 
Hort. Their joint work began as far back as 1853, 
when they were colleagues at Cambridge; and it bore 
fruit in 1881, when their text of the NT appeared on 
May 12th (five days before the publication of the RV 
of the NT), and the Introduction^ embodying the prin- 
ciples upon which their text was based, in the following 
September. This volume (written by Hort, but repre- 
senting the views of both scholars) is the text-book of 
modern textual criticism as applied to the Greek Bible. 

40. The principles of WH are an extension of those of 
Semler and Griesbach, as described above (§ 35), and rest 
upon a classification of our authorities into families, and 
a discrimination between the merits of these families. 
It is in the Gospels and Acts that the textual phenomena 
are most plainly marked, and it is to them that the 
characteristics to be descnbed apply most fully; but 
they are likewise true, in a lesser degree, of the other 
books of the NT. If the apparatus criticus of the 
Gospels be studied, it will be found that certain MSS 
and Versions tend to agree with one another, and to 
form groups distinguishable from other groups. Four 
such groups are in fact distinguished by WH, as follows; 
the reasons for the names assigned to them will appear 
shortly, (a) The Syrian family, often headed in the 
Gospels by the manuscripts A and C, but more fully 
and characteristically represented by the later uncials, 
such as EFKMS, etc., and by the great mass of the 
minuscules, by the Peshitta version, and by most of 
the Fathers from Chrysostom downwards; from this 
family, m its fully developed form, is descended the TR. 
(j3) The Neutral family, of which the main representative 
is B, often supported by ^7 LRTZ, by the minuscule 
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Bvaa. 33, and some other minuscules m a lesser degree, 
ty Boh. and sometimes Sah. and frequently by the 
quotations of Origen; in Acts, Epp , and Apoc , A 
and C generally join this group. (7) The Alexandrian 
family, a sort of sub-species of P, not continuously 
found m any one MS, but represented by the readings 
of some MSS of the ^ group when they differ among 
themselves, and especially when they differ from B, 
LT, and AC when they are not Syrian, may be taken 
as the leading members of the family. (3 ) The Western 
family, headed by D among the uncials (with in 
Acts and D 2 in Paul.) and Evan. 473 among a small 
group of minuscules, but most authentically represented 
by the Old Latin and Old Syriac versions, and especially 
by k and Syr.-Sin., it also largely colours Sah., and 
is found m almost all the early Fathers, notably Justin, 
Irenaeus, Cyprian, and Clement. 

41. These being the main divisions which are found 
to exist among our authorities, the next step is to 
discriminate between them, so as to determine which 
is the most generally trustworthy. Here it is (in addi- 
tion to the greater minuteness of the examination and 
analysis of the individual authorities) that the original 
and epoch-making character of the work of WH is 
most conspicuous. The first proposition — and one 
which, strikes at the root of the claims of the TR — is 
this, that no specifically 'Syrian^ reading occurs in 
the NT quotations of any Father before Chrysostom. In 
other words, wherever the Syrian family marks itself 
off from the others by a reading of its own, that reading 
cannot be shown to have been in existence before the 
latter part of the 4th century. The importance of this 
proposition is obvious, and it is noteworthy, as showing 
the value of Patristic evidence, that the proof of it 
rests wholly on the quotations found in the Fathers. 
The inevitable conclusion is that the Syrian text is a 
secondary text, formed (according to WH in Syria, and 
especially in Antioch) in the course of the 4th century. 
This secondary character is also established by an 
examination of representative Syrian readings (for 
these, see especially J, O. F. Murray’s art. ’Textual 
Criticism of the NT' in Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol.). As 
compared with the rival readings of other groups, they 
show the ordinary signs of editorial revision, such as 
the modification of harsh or strange phrases, assimilation 
of one version of an incident with another, greater 
literary smoothness, and the like. A special proof of 
secondariness is found in what WH call conflate readings, 
when one group of authorities has one reading and 
another has a second, and the Syrian text combines 
the two. The shortest and simplest example is Lk 24^3, 
where >5 BOL Boh. read eulogountes ton theon, D, OL, and 
Augustine ainountes ton theon, while A and the general 
mass of late uncials and minuscules have ainountes kai 
eulogountes ton theon. (For other examples of this type 
see Hort’s Introduction, and Murray, loc. cit.) The con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the witnesses belonging to the 
Syrian family, although they predominate enormously 
in numbers, possess little intrinsic weight when opposed 
to witnesses of the other groups, 

42. As between the remaining groups the discrimina- 
tion is not so easy, and must be made by other methods. 
The Patristic evidence can show us that the Western 
text (originally so named because the principal repre- 
sentatives of it were the OL version, the Latin Fathers, 
and the bilingual MSS) was spread over all the principal 
provinces to which Christianity penetrated, — Syria, 
Egypt, Rome, Gaul, Africa, — and that it goes back as 
far as we have any evidence, namely to the middle of 
the 2ad century. On the other hand, it points to 
Egypt as the special stronghold of the Neutral text, 
and the sole home of the Alexandrian. All, however, 
are of such antiquity that the preference can be ^ven 
to none on this ground alone. It is necessary, therefore, 
to look at the internal character of the several texts. 
Of the Western text WH say {Introd. § 170): ‘Any 
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prepoisesbions in its favour that might be created bj 
Its imposing early ascendancy are for the most part 
soon dissipated by continuous study of its internal 
character.’ The chief characteristics with which they 
charge it are a love of paraphrase, a tendency to inter* 
polate words, sentences, and even paragraphs; free 
changes or insertions of conjunctions, pronouns, and 
prepositional phrases; and generally an extreme licence 
m handling the original text. Alexandrian readings, 
on the other hand, consist mainly of slight linguistic 
changes, made in the interest of literary style, they are 
thus comparatively unimportant, and give rise to liitle 
controversy. Over against these various divergences 
stands the text which WH call Neutral, because^ it 
shows few or none of the signs of aberration which 
characterize the other groups. This text is found pre- 
dominantly in B, the character of which is so superior 
that Its evidence always deserves the most careful 
consideration, even when it stands alone. 

43. Such IS, in briefest summary, the theory with 
regard to the textual history of the NT propounded 
by WH. On its first promulgation it was bitterly 
assailed by the advocates of the TR, but against these 
Its triumph, m the opinion of nearly all students of 
the subject, has been decisive. More recently the 
tendency has been to depreciate the pre-eminence of 
the ^ or Neutral Text, as being merely the local text 
of Egypt, and to exalt the ^ or Western family, on 
the ground of its wide and early diffusion and the 
apparently primitive character of some of its special 
readings. A further topic of criticism has been the 
terminology of WH. The term ‘Syrian’ has been 
condemned as liable to be confused with ‘Syriac*; 
‘Western’ as wholly misleading, since that type of 
text was widely prevalent in the East also, and probably 
took its rise thence; ‘Neutral’ as begging the question 
of the superior character of the family so described. 
These cnticisms may be briefly dismissed; there is 
good foundation for them, but they are matters of 
form rather than of substance. ‘Antiochian* might 
be substituted for ‘Syrian’ with advantage, and the 
Egyptian status of the ‘ Neutral ’ text might be admitted 
without abandoning its claims to superiority; but no 
good substitute for ‘Western’ has yet been proposed. 
In some ways it would be better to abandon epithets 
altogether, and to call the several families by the names 
of the a-text, the /s-text, the 7 -text, and the 5-text, as 
indicated in § 40; or the nomenclature of WH may be 
retained, but regarded simply as so many labels, devoid 
of any significant connotation. 

44. It is more important to say something with 
regard to the comparative claims of the jS and a texts 
m the first instance, and the ^ and 5 texts subsequently. 
With regard to the former controversy, which raged 
with great warmth after the publication of the RV 
of the NT, the advocates of the o. or Syrian or TR 
(chief among whom were Dean Burgon, his disciple 
and literary heir the Rev. E. Miller, and the Rev. G. H. 
Gwilliam, the editor of the Peshitta) rest their case 
mainly on the numerical preponderance of the manu- 
scripts of this type, which they take as indicating the 
choice, deliberate or instinctive, of the early Church, 
and as implying the sanction and authority of Divine 
Providence. But to argue thus is to maintain that the 
textual history of the Bible is fundamentally different 
from that of all other books of ancient literature, and 
that the reasoning faculties given to us by God, which 
are generally recognized as guiding us to the truth 
with regard to the textual history of classical literature, 
are not to be employed with regard to the textual 
history of the NT. There is nothing strange or abnormal 
in the rejection of a relatively large number of late 
authorities in favour of a relatively small number 
of ancient authorities; on the contrary, it is a phenome- 
non common to nearly all works of ancient literature 
that have eome down to us, the sole difference being 
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that the NT manuscripts, early and late, are far more 
numerous than those of any classical work, so that 
the ordinary phenomena are exhibited on a much 
larger scale. If once it be admitted that the ordinary 
principles of literary criticism are to be applied to the 
NT, then the rejection of the TR in favour of one of 
the earlier families follows as a matter of necessity. 
It may be added that the course of discovery since 
the publication of WH’s theory has furnished the best 
possible test of such a theory, that of wholly new and 
unforeseen witnesses, and that it has received therefrom 
much confirmation and no refutation. The discovery of 
the Sinaitic Syriac, the fuller scrutiny of the versions, 
the testing of the Patristic quotations {e.g, in the case 
of Ephraem Syrus, who was formerly supposed to have 
used the Peshitta), the papyrus and vellum fragments 
from Egypt and Sinai, the examination of more of the 
minuscule MSS, all these have brought additional 
support to readings of the /3, 7 , and 5 families, for 
which the evidence previously available was sometimes 
very scanty, while they have done nothing to carry 
back the date of the distinctively Syrian readings 
beyond the period assigned to them by WH, namely, 
the age of Chrysostom. 

45. One point remains to be dealt with in this con- 
nexion, namely, the question of the origin of this ‘ Syrian ’ 
text, which thus dominated the NT tradition for con- 
siderably over a thousand years. The view of WH is 
that it was due to deliberate editorial revision, operating 
probably in two stages, the first revision taking place 
early in the 4th cent., the second at some time after 
the middle of that century. Against this hypothesis 
it has been obj’ected that, if such revisions took place, 
we should have expected to find some record of them 
in early Christian literature. We know the names 
of several editors of the Greek OT during this very 
century [see Gr. Versions of OT] ; is it likely that two 
revisions of the NT could have been executed and 
yet have left no trace in history? It has been urged 
that there is no record of how another great textual 
change was carried out, namely, the substitution in 
the Greek OT of Theodotion’s version of Daniel for 
that of the LXX; and it is no doubt true that where 
the whole available literature likely to deal with such 
a subject is so scanty, the argument from silence is 
very precarious. Still it must be allowed to carry 
some weight, and not a few critics would substitute 
for Hort’s double revision a process of gradual change 
spread over a considerable period. Such a gradual 
change would be due to a general consensus of opinion 
as to the right way to deal with divergent texts, namely, 
to combine them when possible, and otherwise to soften 
down harshnesses, to harmonize contradictions, and 
to give greater smoothness to the literary style. In 
favour of this hypothesis it may be noted that the MSS 
themselves show signs of a gradual and progressive 
development of the * text. The earliest MSS which 
(in the Gospels) can be classed with this family, A and C, 
exhibit its characteristics sporadically, not continuously, 
and not infrequently side with MSS of the ^ and S 
families against readings found in the overwhelming 
mass of later witnesses. The 6th cent. MSS, N2^, show 
the a text in a somewhat more adyanced stage; but it 
is not until we reach the later uncials, such as EPKMSn, 
that we find it fully developed in the form which 
we know as the TR. But* whether we adopt the 
hypothesis of a definite revision or that of a gradual 
process of change in order to account for the existence 
of the tt text, the jact of the existence of such a text 
remains, and its character as a secondary text of relatively 
late origin must be taken to be one of the established 
results of criticism. 

46. The ordinary English student of the Bible is 
able readily to appreciate the points at issue in the 
controversy between the a and ^ texts, because they 
are substantially represented to him by the differences 


(so far as they are differences in text, and not merely 
in rendering) between the AV and the RV; for though 
the RV does not go the whole way with the ‘Neutral* 
text, nevertheless its textual departures from the AV 
are in that direction, and give an adequate general 
idea of Its character. In dealing with the S text, how- 
ever, there is no such ready means of realizing its 
character, since it is not embodied in any English 
version, or even in any edition of the Greek text.* Its 
features must be gathered by an inspection of the appo- 
ratus crittcus of such works as the ‘Variorum’ edition of 
the English Bible, or the Oxford edition (with Sanday’s 
appendixes) of the Greek. Even here it is not all plain 
sailing, since no one MS gives a full and consistent 
representation of the 8 text, and the authorities which 
are predominantly of this character not infrequently 
disagree with regard to particular readings. Generally 
It may be said that the Old Syriac (especially Syr.-Sin.) 
and Old Latin (especially k, e, and Cyprian) represent 
the oldest form of the 8 text, while Codex Bezae (D ), 
Its chief champion among Greek MSS, has it in a more 
advanced (and more extravagant) form. 

From these some idea of its divergences from the a and 
P texts may be gathered (though it must be remembered 
that sometimes a and 8 are found in agreement against P, 
owing to the eclectic compilers of a having adopted a S read- 
ingfrom the alternatives presented to them; and sometimes, 
on the other hand, p and 8 concur in the preservation of 
some early reading which has been dropped or altered in 
a) . Thus OL and OS (with tt B) omit ‘ firstborn ’ in Mt I®*, 
and the words ‘ bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you* and ‘despitefully use you’ in Mt 5'*^, while 
D in both cases has the omitted words; Syr -Cur. has the 
doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, while D and most OL MSS 
omit it; OS omits Mt 16^ ® and VI^ (with xB), while OL 
and D retain both; m Mt 18^^ D, OL, and Syr.-Cur. agree 
with the a group in retaining the verse, while Syr.-Sin. sides 
with the p group in omitting it; after Mt 2028 a long addi- 
tional passage (akin to Lk 148*“) is inserted in DO, OL, and 
Syr.-Cur. (Syr.-Sin. is defective . Mk I 68-20 is omitted by 
k and Syr.-Sm., inserted by D, Syr.- Cur., and most MSS of 
the OL. At Lk 65 D inserts the incident of the man working 
on the Sabbath day, but OS is defective here, and OL has 
no trace of it; in Lk 955 the TR is derived from the 8 text 
(D, OL, Syr.-Cur.), but Syr.-Sin, agrees with the p group 
in omitting the words ‘and said, Ye know not what spint 
ye are of,’ etc.; D and some OL MSS omit Lk 22*°, while 
other OL MSS and OS transpose w.^?* to this place; 
Syr.-Sin. omits Lk 22« but D, OL, and Syr.-Cur. retain 
them; in Lk 23^® some words are added to the end by OS 
and in Lk 24® 12 sb^ where D and OL have remarkable 
omissions (which WH are inclined to accept, even against 
the testimony of B), both MSS of OS contain the omitted 
passages; but they concur with D and OL in omitting 24^5. 
These examples serve to show both the character of the 
8 text and the way in which its authorities are divided 
among themselves, — a point of considerable importance; 
while in Acts the divergences of the 5 text (here mainly 
represented by D and OL, the OS not being extant) are even 
greater, so much so as to have given rise to the hypothesis 
that it represents a different edition of the book, due to 
the author himself .f The vagaries of individual members 
of the 8 group are occasionally still more striking than those 
which have been quoted; as when two OL MSS (a and y^) 
insert in Mt the legend (apparently from the Ebionite 
Gospel) of the great light which flashed from Jordan at the 
baptism of Jesus, or when D c and Sah. state (at Lk 235®) 
that the stone at the mouth of the sepulchre was ‘such m 
scarce twenty men could roll.’ In addition to these sub- 
stantial additions to or alterations of the text, the verbal 
divergences are very numerous, proving that an excessive 
licence was taken, by scribes or editors, in dealing with the 
Gosped text. 

47. Until quite recently, the special variants of the 
8 text were almost universally regarded as aberrations, 
which no one would think of accepting as readings 
of the original text. It is true that WH were disposed 
to believe that the passages omitted by the ‘Western’ 

* A partial exception is furnished by Blass’ texts of 
Mt , Lk., and Acts. . , , . ^ 

t Fora fuller list of notable fi-readi-ngs, both m Ew. and 
Acts, see Kenyon, Handbook, pp. 76, 131-134, 293-299. 
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authorities in the later chapters of Lk are no authentic 
part of the Evangelist’s original work, but are additions 
made at a very early date; but this is the only case 
in ^\hich they accepted testimony of this class as superior 
to that of B and its allies, and few other scholars would 
at that time have gone even so far as they did. For 
some time after the promulgation of WH’s theory, 
the conflict raged over the comparative merits of the 
a and ^ types of text, and it was only as the supenonly 
of the latter was more and more established that scholars 
began to investigate more fully the characteristics and 
claims of the remaining family (ignoring y, as merely 
a sub-species of jS), for which a very high antiquity 
could be demonstrated. The claims of the 5 text 
received a considerable stimulus from the publication 
of more of the OL MSS (especially /;), and above all 
from the discovery of Syr.-Sin., which is perhaps the 
most important single member of the group. Further 
attention was attracted to it by Blass’ attempt to show 
that the 6 text m Lk and that m Acts represent different 
editions of those books, issued by Luke himself at 
different dates. At the present day, not a few scholars 
are inclined to attach considerable w’eight to the evi- 
dence of this family, and to hold that the p text, no less 
than the a, is due to editorial revision, and that the 
original form of the NT text is to be looked for in the 
OL and OS to a much greater extent than was previously 
supposed possible 

48. The main argument in favour of the S text is 
its great age and wide circulation, as demonstrated 
by the Patristic evidence of the 2nd and 3rd centuries. 
It has to be borne in mind, how’ever, that purity of 
text is due not so much to great age as to care in trans- 
mission, and that where such care has been wanting, 
corruption is both rapid and far-reaching. The papyrus 
MSS of the Greek classics, written in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, which have recently 
come to light in large numbers, are almost always less 
accurate than the vellum MSS of the 10th and 1 1th cents. ; 
the reason no doubt being that the papyri are generally 
cheap copies, circulating among private individuals 
in the upper provinces of Egypt, w'hile the vellum MSS 
represent the tradition of the great libraries, in which 
transcripts would be made more accurately and revised 
more carefully. So with regard to the early Christian 
literature: we can well imagine that during the century 
and a half following the composition of the books, 
when Christianity was an unauthorized religion, liable 
to persecution and the destruction of its books, and when 
Christians themselves looked for a speedy Second 
Coming of the Lord, there would be little care and little 
opportunity for the precise collation of manuscripts, 
and a great possibility of verbal and even material 
variation in transcription. It is quite intelligible, 
therefore, that through the greater part of the Christian 
world inaccurate copies would circulate, and that the 
more careful preservation of the true text would run 
in a comparatively narrow channel. And if there 
was one part of the world in which such care might 
more than elsewhere be expected, it was Egypt, and 
especially Alexandria, the home of Greek textual criti- 
cism, and the home also of the Greek version of the OT. 
Hence, if the internal evidence points to the ^ text 
as the most accurate and authentic in character, the 
inference to be drawn therefrom is not materially 
shaken when we find sig^ that its birthplace was in 
Egypt, and that its early circulation was in that country, 
while texts of various shades of the d type were prevalent 
elsewhere. That such was the character of the JS text 
was the deliberate opinion of WH, who were perfectly 
aware of the early and wide attestation of the 5 text; 
and their conclusion is supported by the quite inde- 
pendent investigations of B. Weiss, whose elaborate 
study (on very different lines) of the texts of the principal 
uncials led him to the conclusion that, whereas all the 
rest show marked indications of editorial revision in 


varying degrees, the text of B, though by no means 
free from scribal blunders, has the strongest signs of 
authenticity and originality. It is also to be remem- 
bered that It is impossible to form a coherent text 
of the 6 type. The witnesses differ so much among 
themselves that it is easier to find a majority of them 
against any reading of that type than m favour of it. 
This appears even in Blass’ attempt to form a S text 
of Lk, and Acts, and in the other books the task is still 
more hopeless. Readings of the 6 type, in short, have 
much more the character of results of a common tend- 
ency, working more or less independently in different 
places under similar circumstances, than of the descend- 
ants from a common original. 

49. The natural conclusion, therefore, would seem to 
be that the p text still holds the position of superiority 
which was secured for it by the searching criticism of 
WH; and this, on the whole, is probably the prevalent 
view to-day. At the same time it must be admitted 
that individual readings of the 8 class deserve more 
respectful consideration than heretofore. Reverting 
once more to the results obtained in the analogous 
field of classical literature, the evidence of early papyri, 
while it generally confirms the superiority of the MS 
or MSS which modern criticism has selected as the best 
of any given author, nevertheless tends to show that 
the truth is not always to be found in any one witness 
or group of witnesses. The best MSS sometimes make 
mistakes, and in such cases the true reading may be 
preserved in MSS which as a rule are inferior. To 
this possibility the critic must always be alive, and 
all the more so when the alternative reading is certainly 
a very early one, as those of the 8 family often must 
be. Consequently an editor of the NT, though he 
would do well to pm his faith generally to the jS family, 
is bound also to consider readings of the 8 type on their 
merits; and that especially when support is found 
for them from more than one branch of the 8 family. 
The Latin and Syriac branches of the family often 
differ; but when they agree, the reading which they 
support must certainly go back to a very early date. 
The Codex Bezae, the principal Greek member of the 
family, represents its characteristics in a somewhat 
extreme form, and readings supported by it alone 
must be regarded with much suspicion; but in com- 
bination with OL and OS it becomes a very important 
witness. If, in the future, earlier copies of the Gospels 
than are at present known to us should come to light, 
they may very probably represent the characteristics 
of this group to some extent; but it will still remain 
to be considered whether they seriously affect the 
pre-eminence of the small but select body of authorities 
to which WH gave, and gave justifiably, as it would 
seem, the name of ‘ Neutral.' 

50. For literature bearing on the earlier sections of this 
article see notes at the end of §§ 9, 16, 24, 30, 32. The 
history and bibliography of textual criticism are best set out 
m Tregelles’ Account of the Printed Text of the NT (1864); 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction to the Criticism ofiheNT (4th 
ed. 1894) ; and Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf ’s edition 
(1894), and TextkntikdesNT (1900). Shortersunamaries of 
the historical matter, with fuller d&cussions of the textual 
problem as it stands since Westcott and Hort, will be found 
m Kenyon's Handbook to the T&ctual Criticism of the NT 
(1901), and Nestle’s Introduction to the T&ctual Criticism of 
me Greek NT (Eng tr. frgm the 2nd German ed. 1901); 
the latter is particularly good for bibliographical infonua- 
fion. Hort’s Introduction (fonning vol. ii. of The NT in the 
Original Greek, by B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, 1881) 
is, of course, invaluable for its statement of the principles of 
textual criticism, and for its exposition of the epoch-maMng 
theory of these two scholars. Murray’s article in the Ext. 
Vol. of HMtings’ DB is an elaborate vindicaiion of WH’s 

g psition, based largely upon the materials left behind by 
Lort. For an introduction to the subject on the smallest 
possible scale, Prof. K. Lake’s Text of the NT (1900) can be 
strongly recommended. 

. apparahis criticus at present available is that 

m Tischeudorf’s NT Greece^ 1869-72. A very service- 
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able select apparatus is given in San day’s appendixes to the 
Oxford Greek Testament (1889), which also includes a full 
collation of WH. For English readers a select apparatus 
IS provided m Eyre & Spottisw code’s Variorum Bible (NT 
by Sanday, Clarke, and Goodwin, revised m 1888). Of 
revised texts the most important are (1) Westcott and Hort 
(vol 1 of the work cited above, also pnnted separately); 

(2) The Greek Testament with the readings adopted by the 
Revisers of the AV (Oxford, 1881, edited by E Palmer); 

(3) Weymouth’s Resultant Greek Testament (1886), based 

upon a comparison of all the principal editions from Lach- 
mann to the RV; (4) Nestle’s edition, based ongmally 
(Stuttgart, 1898) on a comparison of Tischendorf, WH, and 
Weymouth, on thepnncipleof following always the reading 
of the majority, and giving select variants (without the 
authorities for them) at the foot; in later editions (1901, etc.) 
Weiss has been substituted for Weymouth. Nestle’s text 
has since 1904 been adopted by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, with a oifferent apparatus, giving every 
variation of any importance from the TR and the text 
underlying the RV It is now, therefore, easy to obtain 
a text of the NT based upon the best available witnesses, 
as arrived at by a consensus of the most competent critics, 
and un^estionably superior in accuracy and authenticity 
to the TR. A new edition of the NT, on a large scale, 
which promises to be of great importance, is being prepared 
by Prof. H. von Soden. F. G. Kenyon. 

THADD.^'U'S. — This is the name of one of the Twelve 
Apostles as given in Mt lO^, Mk He is doubtless 
to be identified with the ‘Judas [son] of James,’ who 
appears in the Lukan lists (Lk 6“, Ac 1^3; so RV, 
but AV renders 'brother of James’), and with the 
‘Judas, not Iscariot,’ of Jn 1422 , though some Syrian 
writers have made this last Judas to be the same as 
the Apostle Thomas (syr^*^ reads here ‘Thomas,’ syrcur 
reads ‘Judas Thomas’), Thomas being confessedly only 
a surname, ‘the Twin.’ 

In all four lists Thaddaeus (or Judas) comes next to 
Simon the Canansean or Zealot, and may not improb- 
ably have been his brother or intimate friend (cf. the 
variant ‘Judas Zelotes’ in Mt 10®, noted below). It 
is the opinion of almost all modern scholars that neither 
is to be identified with any of the Brethren of our 
Lord, though Dom Chapman has lately published an 
elaborate argument to the contrary {JThSt \ii. 412). 

Instead of, or in addition to, ‘Thaddaeus,’ we find 
the variant Lebbaeus. In Mk 3i8, Codex Besae (D) and 
some Old Latin MSS have ‘Lebbaeus’; but all the best 
authorities, including syrsm (syrcur ig wanting here), 
have ‘Thaddaeus,’ and this is doubtless right. In 
Mt 10® the oldest Greek MSS (KB), the Vulgate, the 
Coptic, and some Old Latin MSS have ‘Thaddaeus,’ 
while D, supported by the valuable Old Latin k and 
some other MSS, has ‘Lebbaeus,’ Some other Old 
Latin MSS have ‘Judas Zelotes,’ and syrsm has ‘Judas 
son (sic) of James’ (syrcur is wanting here). Some 
inferior MSS and several Versions combine ‘Lebbaeus’ 
and ‘Thaddaeus,’ as AV (‘L. whose surname was Th,’); 
but this is clearly a later explanation, and must be 
rejected. We see, then, that in Mt. ‘Thaddaeus’ has 
the best attestation, and this alone is read in RV, from 
which ‘Lebbaeus’ has completely disappeared. But 
how could ‘Lebbaeus* have been invented? It has 
been suggested (a) that some early scribe, taking ‘ Thad- 
daeus’ and ‘ Lebbaeus’ to be names of kindred meaning, 
the former from an Aramaic word denoting ‘breast,’ 
the latter from another denoting ‘heart,’ confused the 
two; or (&), with greater probability, that ‘Lebbaeus’ 
is a form of ‘Levi,’ introduced by some scribe who did 
not know that Levi and Matthew were the same person. 
It does not affect these explanations if, with Dalman, we 
hold that these derivations are in fact wrong, for the 
scribes were not necessarily qualified to be good philolo- 
gers. 

After NT times Thaddeus (Syr, Taddai) was often con- 
fused with Addai, who was said to be one of the Seventy 
disciples, and who, being sent to Edessa, healed Abgarus 
(see Smith-Wace, Diet, Chr. Biog. iv, 875). In a list of 
Apostles given in Lagarde’s Appendix to the AposixMc 
Oon5tiiutions(p.283),Thaddseiis,‘wnoisLebbseusandJudas,* 
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is distinguished from ‘Judas of James,’ and is said to have 

g reached at Edessa, to have been buned in Egpqit, and to 
ave been crucified. A. J Ma<xea.n. 

THANK-OFFERING.— See Saceificb, § 12. 
THAERA. — See Teresh. 

THASSI.— The surname of Simon the Maccabee 
(1 Mac 23). The meaning of the word is quite uncertain. 
As likely an interpretation as any is ‘the zealous.’ 

THEATRE. — The name is Greek (lit. ‘a place for 
viewing’ [a spectacle]), and the thing appears to be of 
Greek origin also. From the cities of Greece proper, 
theatres spread all over the Greek and Roman world. 
The auditorium consisted regularly of a semicircular 
cavity cut on the side of a hill, much broader at the 
upper end than the lower. The seats were placed 
concentrically, being commonly carved out of the rock. 
The part level with the ground, the orchestra, was 
occupied by the choir. The stage and scene were on the 
diameter, and were of artificial construction, being very 
often like the front of a temple. The theatres were 
used for public meetings, as being generally the largest 
buildings in the cities (Ac 19*9 3i; cf. also art. Ephesus). 

A. SOUTBR. 

THEBAIC VERSION.— See Text op NT, § 27. 
THEBES.— See No. 

THEBEZ.— A fortified city, in the reduction of which 
Abimelech met his death (Jg953, 2 S 11*0. It is described 
by Eusebius and Jerome as 13 miles from Neapolis 
on the road to Scythopolis. This is almost certainly 
the present TUbds, a prosperous village in a fruitful open 
valley, 10 miles N.E. of Nablus, on the ancient highroad 
to Beisdn. E. W. G. Masterman. 

THEFT.— See Crimes and Punishments, § 6. 
THELERSAS, — See Tel-harsha. 
THEODOTION.— See Greek Versions of ^T, 
p. 319b. 

THEODOTUS.— 1. One of the messengers sent by 
Nicanor to Judas Maccabseus (2 Mac 14^9), 2 . The 
author of a plot to assassinate king Ptolemy Philopator. 
which was frustrated by Dositheus (3 Mac 1*). 

THEOPHILUS (lit. ‘beloved of God’).— The person 
to whom St. Luke’s two works are addressed (Lk 13, 
Ac 11). That Theophilus stands for a real person and 
is not a general name for the Christian reader is made 
probable by the title ‘most excellent,’ which, when 
strictly used, implies equestrian rank (Ramsay, St Paid 
p. 388). It is used also^of Felix (Ac 23® 24®) and of Festus 
(26®). But some take the title as a mere complimentary 
address, and therefore as telling us nothing of The- 
ophilus himself. If it is used strictly, we may agree with 
Ramsay that Theophilus was a Roman official, and the 
favourable attitude of St. Luke to the institutions of 
the Empire is in keeping with this idea. If so, The- 
ophilus would be the Christian, not the Roman, name of 
the person addressed. A. J. Maclean. 

THERAS (1 Es 84i)=sAliava (wh. see), Ezr 8»- 
THERHELETH. — See Telmelah. 
THESSALONIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE,-- 
1. Occasion and date. — According to the narrative of 
Ac 17, St, Paul, in the course of his second missionary 
journey, went from Philippi to Thessalonica, and reasoned 
there in the synagogue for three Sabbaths, with the 
result that ‘some of them were persuaded, and con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas; and of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude, and of the chief women not a few’ (v,^) 
There follows a tumult of the Jews, and accusation 
against Jason, St. Paul’s host, who is bound over to keep 
the peace. St. Paul is sent away by the brethren to 
Beroea, and thence again to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timothy in Beroea. From Athens he sent for them, 
waiting till they should arrive (17«' «), but apparently 
they did not rejoin him till he had passed on to Corinth 
(185). At the time of his writing 1 Th. they are with hitr 
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(11), Timothy havinf? just arrived (3®), not, howe\er, 
from Beroea, hut from Thessalonica, whither he had 
been despatched by St. Paul from Athens (3i ^). It 
is clear, then, that the Epistle was written from Corinth, 
but in the compressed narrative of Acts, St. Luke has 
overlooked the fact that Timothy at least did join St. 
Paul in Athens, and was sent back to Thessalonica 
under impulse of the Apostle’s deep concern for his 
converts, whom he could not re-visit personally, for 
'Satan hindered us’ (1 Th 3i 2 217 is). (Very possibly 
Jason’s bond involved a pledge that St. Paul should 
not re-enter the city, — an absolute barrier, described as 
hindrance by Satan.) Further, the impression is con- 
veyed by Acts that St. Paul’s expulsion from Thes- 
salonica followed immediately upon a three weeks’ 
ministry in the synagogue, and a doubt naturally arises 
whether the church as described in 1 Th. could have 
been established in so short a time. Apart, however, 
from indications in the Epistle itself of a longer stay 
(e.g. 27-12;, there are others: — (1) While in Thessalonica 
St. Paul received gifts more than once from his converts 
at Philippi (Ph 41®). (2) The synagogue ministry 

does not account for his astonishing success among the 
Gentiles (Ac 17^ 1 Th l^). It is probable, therefore, 
that the Acts narrative is to be interpreted as implying 
a brief and almost fruitless appeal to the Jews, followed 
by a longer and more successful ministry to the Gentile 
population (cf. Ac It may be added that at 

Ac 17< there is considerable '"Western.’ authority for 
inserting ‘and of’ before 'Greeks,’ thus giving e/iree 
classes of converts besides the women — Jews, devout 
persons (i.e. proselytes), and Greeks (t.e. heathen). 
See also Ramsay, who constructs an ‘eclectic’ text 
Patti the Traveller, pp. 226 note, 235 note 2). 

The occasion of the letter, then, was the return of 
Timothy from his mission* its date falls within the 
eighteen months* sojourn in Corinth, as late as possible, 
to allow time for the history of the church as sketched 
in the Ep., and yet early enough to leave room for 
the circumstances of 2 Th., also written from Corinth. 
The varying schemes of Pauline chronology assign for 
the departure from Corinth the spring of some year 
between 50 and ^4; perhaps 52 is the most probable 
date for 1 Thessalonians. With the possible exception 
of Galatians (which, if addressed to the churches of 
South Galatia, may have been written earlier), it is the 
earliest of extant Pauline writings, 

2. Contents,— The Epistle does not lend itself to 
formal analysis. The least doctrinal and most personal 
of all St. Paul’s letters to the churches, it is simply 
prompted by affectionate concern for the 'faith and 
love ’ of his recent converts, and for their ‘ good remem- 
brance’ of himself. 

memories of his mission, in which every reminder of his 
ministry among the Thessalonians and of their enthusiastic 
response is both an appeal andan admonition. This, together 
with reference to his intense longing to see them and to the 
visit and return of Timothy, forms the hist and main section 
of the Epistle (chs. 1-3), the final words gathering up all its 
desires mto a prayer (S^i-^®). Very simple yet profound 
expression is given to the Christian faith and nope (1® 
there is reference to Jewish hostility (2W-1®), but no con- 
troversial insistence on an anti-Judaic Christianity — a con- 
firmation of early date. In ch. 4 there is warning against 
the besettingimpurity of the Gentile world(4i ■ ») ,and against 
a fanatical detachment from the ordinary duties and respon- 
sibilities of life (w.9-12). This is followed by a comforting 
assurance, rendered necessary by the belief in the speedy 
'coming of the Lord’ which St. Paul shared with his con- 
verts ( v.^®) , that those of the brethren who have already died 
will have part in that event equally with those who are yet 
alive (wJ2*i8). This theme is carried on to a warning 
to be watchful against the sudden coming of ' the day of 
the Lord,* as beseems 'sons of light and sons of the d^y’ 
A mneral admonition to the church to respect its 
leaders ana to cultivate peace (w.^*- **) leads out into 
ft beautiful series of short exhortations, like a ‘string of 


glittering diamonds’ (vv.11-22)^ prayer and salutation 
(vv23-sg), an injunction that the letter be read to all the 
brethren (v27), and final benediction (v.28). 

3. Authenticity.— (1) External testimony. — Echoes of 
1 Th. have been traced m Barnabas, Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp, — none of them, however, certain. 
It IS contained in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions, 
and named in the Muratorian Fragment. The earliest 
quotation is in Irenceus, who attributes the Ep. to St. 
Paul, and specifies it as the ‘ First ’ to the Thessalonians* 
It is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, and frequently 
by Tertullian. If regard be had to the personal and 
non-tlieological character of the letter, this testimony 
is ample 

(2) Internal evidence.— HYie simplicity of the letter, 
the prevalence of the personal note over the doctrmal, 
its accord with the history in Acts (apart from the 
slight discrepancies already noted, which a ‘forgery* 
would surely have avoided), and the agreement with 
Philipp, and 2 Cor , in the writer’s attitude of affectionate 
confidence towards these Macedonian Christians, all 
make strongly for genuineness, and the Ep, is, in fact, 
generally accepted by critics of all schools. 

The assertion of an un-Pauline doctrinal standpoint (by 
Baur) takes for the standard of comparison the later Epp. 
— Gal , Cor , and Rom. — and ignores the gradual shaping 
of Pauline Christianity under stress of problems and con- 
troversies as yet hardly in sight. The Jewish opposition is 
not to St Paul’s distinctive teaching, but to his whole mission 
(214-16) • the declaration that because of persistent rejection 
of Chnst ‘the wrath is come upon them to the uttermost* 
(2**), by no means implies that Jerusalem is already destrojjed 
(a d. 70). The rapid progress of the Church at Thessalonica 
reflects the first enthusiasm of the new faith, and such primi- 
tive organization as it exhibits (6^2) jg consistent with the 
still earlier date of Ac 14®. It is true, and in no way 
remarkable, that the expectation of an imminent Parousia 
(415-17) ig not repeated in St. Paul’s later letters (2 Co 6^ 
Ph 121-M 311 20 a 4s, Col 1« 12* ®). Would, then, a 
To^er’ of a later generation have attributed this to St. 

There is really no reason to doubt that the Epistle 
gives a genuine and invaluable self-revelation of St. 
Paul the man. All the great Christian truths appear — 
the Divinity of Christ, His death for men, and resurrec- 
tion, the Christian’s union with Him, the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, — but less as doctrines than as vital elements 
of personal religion, the moving forces of St, Paul’s own 
life and ministry. S. W. Green. 

THESSALOR-UNS, SECOND EPISTLE TO THE.-l. 
Occasion and date.— Scattered indications fix the letter(if 
genuine) as written from Corinth, not long after the First 
Epistie. For Timothy and Silas (Silvanus) are still with 
the Apostle (l^, cf. 1 Th whereas in Acts there is 
no further mention of Silas after St. Paul left Corinth. 
The former letter seems to be referred to (2“), and the 
allusions to St. Paul's ministry in Thessalonica suggest 
that this was almost as recent as when 1 Th. was written. 
Very possibly 3* is to be explained by the opposition 
encountered at Corinth, recorded in Ac 18. The reasons 
for a second letter are hardly evident in any considerable 
difference of subject-matter; they appear to consist in 
tidings which had reached St. Paul as to (1) some mis- 
understanding of his teaching about the Parousia 
(21-*); (2) increase of persecution (3) disorderly 

conduct in some members of the Church (S^O; (4) letters 
forged in the Apostle’s name (2* 3^7), 

2. Contents.— 

Salutation (li- thanksgiving (with prayer) for their 
growth m faith and love in the midst of affliction patiently 
endured, with assurance of God’s vengeance upon their per- 
secutors ('w.*-i2); warning that the ‘day of the Lord’ 
is not yet, but must be heralded by certain signs (21-12); 
renewed thanksgiving, exhortation, and prayer (vv.i*-i7), 
St. Paul asks for their prayers (3i* *), expresses his con- 
fidencein them (w.*-*), warns themac^nst the ‘disorderly* 
(yv.J-io); and between repeated benedictions authenticates 
the letter by his signature (w.i«-i*). 
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3. Authenticity. — (l) External testimony. The evi- 
dence already cited for 1 Th. is reinforced by quotations 
in Polycarp, and possibly in Justin Martyr; that is, of the 
two Epistles the Second is the more strongly attested. 

(2) Internal evidence. Circumstances have already 
been assigned to the letter, in themselves consistent 
and not improbable. To these may be added the close 
resemblance to 1 Th. in subject-matter and phrasing, 
so obvious that it need not here be detailed. A literary 
dependence of 2 Th. on 1 Th. is practically certain, for 
the interval necessary to justify a second letter at all for- 
bids the supposition of unconscious repetition. If 2 Th. 
is by St. Paul, he must have re-read his former letter 
before writing this, and the question naturally arises 
whether it is likely that he would so reproduce himself. 
(The case of Colossians and Ephesians is not parallel: 
these were contemporary Epistles, and not addressed 
to the same Church.) Hence the resemblance to 1 Th. is 
made an argument against the Pauline authorship of 
2 Th. Moreover, along with the resemblance are found 
other features which are regarded as un-Pauline and 
post-Pauline, with the result that the Second Epistle is 
widely rejected by those who admit the First. The 
grounds of this rejection must be briefly examined. 

(а) Style. It is freely admitted that this argument is 
hazardous and indecisive: those who rely upon it would not 
perhaps quarrel with Jowett’s dictum that ‘objections of 
this kind are, for the most part, matters of taste or feeling, 
about which it is useless to dispute’ {Com. on Th. i. 147). 
The argument must also reckon with those evident features 
of PauEne style and vocabulary which the close resemblance 
of some two-thirds of the Ep. to 1 Th. carries with it, while in 
the remainder what is exceptional may be due to the new 
subject-matter. Still, it may be ar^ed that some of the 
passages which are most closely paraflel to 1 Th. show a loss 
of ease and simplicity which suggests that they have been 
worked over by another hand. There is a difference, hard 
to account for in the same writer saying the same thing after 
so short an interval; noris the change such as marks advance 
towards the style of St. Paul’s later letters. 

(б) Subject-matter (apart from 2i '^2). As compared with 
1 Th., very little appears in 2 Th. that is new or convincingly 
Pauline somethii^, too, of the warmth and glow of personal 
feeling has gone. The severity of tone in 1®-® cannot perhaps 
be objected to, in view of 1 Th 2^ while 3®’^® is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by an aggravation of the offence already 
rebuked (1 Th 4^1 5^^) The reference to an ‘ epistle as fr9m 
us’ (22) suggests an earlier correspondence of St. Paul with 
his Churches, of which we have no knowledge^ frequent 
enough to have already given rise to fraudulent imitation. 
This IS not impossible, though the precaution of a certifjring 
signature (3^^) may seem, perhaps, a little inadequate. 

(c) The passage 2>*i2. The objection that this con- 
tradicts the eschatology of 1 Th 62 ® cannot be sustained. 
The earlier passage speaks of a coming of 'the day of the 
Lord,’ sudden and une^ected: if this had been misinter- 
preted of a coming so imminent as to cause the ordinary 
duties of life to lose interest or claim, the Apostle might 
weU, without inconsistency, remind the Thessalonians thathe 
had warned them of signs which must first be fulfilled (2®*®). 

Amoreserious doubtis raised by the apocalyptic character 
of the passage, unique in Paul, and held to show both de- 
pendence on later writings and allusion to post-Pauline 
n^tory. So far, however, as the thought is exceptional, the 
tection may fairly be re^rded as a pendant to the equally 
exceptional section 1 Th (cf. also Ro T^*®, Gal 42^-®!), 
and as more likely to be original than attributed to Paul by 
a later imitator. The question rather is whether it can be 
accounted for by contemporary ideas, or betrays the facts 
and conceptions of a later time. The general thought is 
that the coming of Christ is to be heralded by an outburst 
of iniquity, described as the ‘apostasy’ (‘falling away.’ 2»), 
either headed by or personified as ‘the man of sin* (RVm 
'the man of lawlessness’), ‘the son of perdition,’ 'the 
lawless one’ (w*.® ®) whose character and coming are more 
fully described in w.^ 9-12. Already ‘ the mystery of law- 
lessness’ is at work (v.^), but the crisis is delayed, as the 
Thessalonians know, by ‘that which restraineth’ (v.®), 

‘ one who restrains ’ (v.'^) . In due season this restraint wul 
be removed, that the lawless one may be revealed, to be 
slain by the Lord Jesus (w,®-®). 

Now, of the elements of this conception, that of an ‘apos- 
tasy’ is not un-Pauline: it appears 2 Co Ro I6®^-2® 

(as well aa Ae 2029-®®, and throughout the Pastoral Epp.), 


and is attributed to false teachers The same idea occurs 
in Mt 24® “ ^2 sMjj^ 2 Pet. and Jude, 1 Jn 2^® 2.' 43, 2 Jn’'. 
This wide prevalence of the thought m the NT writings, and 
the constant prediction of ‘many’ false teachers, false 
prophets, false Chnsts, antichrists (1 Jn 2^®), may suggest 

of e^hatologieal ic^aL;^ (2) that ‘the man of sin’ is not 
necessarily a person but rather a type (cf. I Jn 2^®, 'many 
antichnsts,’ but v.22 and elsewhere 'the antichrist’), 
symbolizing tendencies and movements, and therefore only 
at grave hazard to be identified with any definite historical 
personage. Hence the alleged reference to the legend of 
‘Nero redivivus’ (Tac Hist li. 8), with its in^hcation of 
A.D. 68-70 as the earliest possible date for 2 Th., is quite 
without warrant. 

It IS true that our passage has close affinities with Revela- 
tion (especially 13^^ -1® I92® 21 20^®), but this does not neces- 
sarily mean dependence. For Ezk 38. 39, Dn 7-9. H . 12, and 
later extra-canonical Jewish apocalyptic literature present, 
under varied historic colouring, the same conception of a 
final rally of the powers of evil before the last days, and of 
the triumph of Messiah over ‘antichrist.’ In Test. xtt. 
Pair, this anti-christ’ is ‘Belial’ or ‘Beliar’ (cf. 2 Co 6^®), 
in Rev. ‘the beast’ (symbol of the Roman Empire rather 
than exclusively of Nero), and it is not necessary to regard 
* the man of sin ’ and equivalent expressions as more personal 
than these. What is really pecuhar to 2 Th. is the assertion 
of a restraining power, holding in check the mystery of 
lawlessness already at work. Can this be explained as 
historical colour given by St. Paul to current apocalyptic 
tradition under the circumstances of a.d. 53 or thereabouts? 

Now, at that date the Apostle of the Gentiles had lately 
experienced the determined enmity of the Jews to his whole 
Christian mission, at Thessalonica, Bercea, and Corinth. 
Though the Parousia is not yet (2 Th 22), St. Paul ejects 
it within his own lifetime (1 Th 4>-7). The traditional 
‘antichrist’ is therefore already to be looked for (2 Th 2^), 
and might well be discovered in Jewish hatred, bent on the 
very destruction of Christianity (1 Th 2^® 1®), fortified by 
its secure hold of the national sanctuary (2 Th 2<), and held 
in restraint only by the forces of order seated in the Roman 
power, or, possibly, in the better elements of Judaism itself 
(2® 2). Thus interpreted, the passage would be a develop- 
ment on apocalyptic lines of the outburst of and no 
necessity would remain for tbesug^estion, quite unsupported 
by evidence, that 2^ '^2 either is an interpolation, or is itself a 
genuine Pauline fragment worked up into a spurious Epistle. 

So far, then, as doubts concerning 2 Th. are reduced 
to argument, they can hardly prevail against the tradition 
of Pauline authorship. Whether misgivings as to style 
can be relieved by the suggestion that Timothy or Silas 
wrote in the Apostle’s name is doubtful; at least, the 
repeated ‘we’ points to no such co-operation (cf. 1 Th 
217.31). The trend of present critical opinion is perhaps 
indicated m Jillicher’s judgment, that the difficulties 
‘can after all be most easily solved’ under the view 
that the Epistle was written by St. Paul. 

S. W. Green. 

THESSALONICA (modern Saloniki ). — An important 
city of the Roman province Macedonia, situated on the 
Via Egnatia, the overland route from Italy to the E., 
and at the north-eastern comer of the Thermaic Gulf. 
Its buildings rose above one another in tiers on the 
slopes of the hills. The situation is in every respect 
admirable, and must have been early occupied. This city 
was founded about b.o. 315, and named after a step- 
sister of Alexander the Great. Its greatness under 
Macedonian rule was even extended under Roman rule. 
It became the capital of the Roman province Macedonia, 
constituted b.c. 146. It was made a ‘free city’ in b.c. 42 
(Ac 17® knows this fact), and was ruled by its own magis- 
trates under the rather rare title ‘politarchs,’ who were 
5 or 6 in number. There were many Jews here, as the 
possession of a synagogue shows (Ac 17i), and a number 
of proselytes (Ac 17*). The enemies of St. Paul raised 
a cry of treason, and a serious riot resulted. Some 
of Paul’s friends had to give security that this would 
not be repeated. This forced Paul to leave the city. 
Members of the church here were Jason, Gaius, Secundus, 
Aristarchus. See Thessalonians. A. Socter. 

THEUDAS. — Mentioned by Gamaliel (Ac 5®®) as the 
leader of an unsuccessful rebellion of 400 men. Josephus 
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[Ant. XX V. 1) £peaks of a Theudas who misled the 
people and gave himself out for a prophet, at least ten 
^ears after Gamaliel’s speech; and also a little after- 
wards (§ 2) speaks of the sons of Judas the GuliliEan, the 
nstigat’or of a rebellion m the time of Quirinius. Now 
5t Luke (Ac 63") speaks successively of Theudas and 
fudas, and it is alleged that he erroneously put their 
lames into Gamaliel’s mouth owing to a misreading of 
fosephus. But the difference between the writers is so 
freat that it is impossible to suppose that the one 
Lccount depends on the other. If St. Luke depends 
in Josephus, where did he get his number ‘400 men’ 
rom? There may have been more than one Theudas, 
ind Lightfoot suggests that the name might be used as 
he Greek equivalent of several different Hebrew ones. 
There certainly were, as Josephus tells us, many re- 
lellions at this period. Or tlie name may be an inter- 
jolation in Josephus, taken from Acts by some Christian 
icribe (Blass); or one of the writers may have made a 
nistake in the name. But they could hardly be quoting, 
dther from the other. A. J. Macle.\n. 

thigh (Heb. ySir^k, Gr. mgros). — The hollow of 
facob’s thigh was strained as he wrestled at Peniel 
,Gn 32“), and to this is attributed the Jewish custom 
[enjoined in the Mishna) of not eating ‘the sinew of 
he hip’ On the thigh the sword was girded 

[Ex 32”, Ps 45®, Ca 3®); Ehud’s on the right thigh 
because he was left-handed (Jg Under the 

lealousy ordeal the woman’s thigh falls away if she has 
oec-n guilty of adultery (Nu ). To smite *hip and 
high’ (lit. ‘leg upon thigh’) is a phrase denoting 
itter discomfiture accompanied by great slaughter 
(Jg 15*). Its origin is unknown, and its meaning much 
disputed. In Jer 3U® and Ezk 21^® smiting upon one’s 
thigh IS a gesture of sorrow or terror. In Heb. (cf. 
AVm) of Gn 462®, Ex 1®, Jg 8®® a man’s children are 
described as coming out of his thigh. This explains 
the oath taken by placing the hand under the thigh 
(Gn 24®‘ » 47”), a special sacredness being ascribed to 
the organs of generation. In NT ‘thigh’ occurs only 
in Rev 19^®, where perhaps the meaning is that the 
name was written on that part of the garment which 
covered the thigh. J. C. Lambert. 

THISBE. — The place from which Tobit was carried 
away captive by the Assyrians (To I®). Its position is 
described as being on the right hand (south) of Kedesh- 
naphtali in Galilee above Asher. No trace of the name 
has yet been found. Some commentators maintain 
that Thisbe w’as the home of Elijah ‘the Tishbite,’ but 
this is very doubtful. 

THISTLES. — See Thorns. 

THOOANUS (1 Bs «Tikvah, Ezr 10«. 

THOIilAS. — One of the'^twelve Apostles. The earlier 
Evangelists mention only his name (Mt 10®=»Mk 
Lk 6^5), but St. John has rescued him from oblivion. 
His question in the Upper Room (Jn 14®) proves him 
somewhat slow of understanding. He was querulous 
md gloomy, always disposed to look at the dark side. 
Thus, when Jesus on the evening of the Resurrection- 
day appeared to the Apostles in the room at Jerusalem 
sphere they were assembled with closed doors, Thomas 
^as absent, buried in despair; and when he heard that 
they had seen the Lord, he would not believe it. He 
would not, he declared, be persuaded unless he saw and 
landled His pierced hands and side (Jn 20”-“). The 
lext Sunday evening Jesus appeared as before, and 
jave Thomas the evidence he had craved. *My Lord 
md my Godl’ cried the doubter, leaping from the 
iepth of despair to the summit of faith (Jn 202® 2®). 
His doubts were removed, and he was one of the seven 
ivho journeyed north to meet the Lord at the Lake 
>f Galilee (21®). Despondent though he was, Thomas 
pras no coward, and he had a great devotion to Jesus, 
ft was he who, when tidings of Laz?irus’ sickness were 


brought to Bethany beyond Jordan, and the rest, fearing 
the luge of the rulers, were disposed to let the Master 
ventuie alone into Judtea, put tlieir cowardice to shame* 
‘Let us also go, that we may die with himl’ (Jn 11^*.) 

Thomati is not really a name but an epithet, meaning, 
like its Greek equivalent Didymus (Jn lU® 202< 212), 
‘the Twin.’ If, as Eusebius states, the Apostle’s name 
was Judas, he would be styled ‘ tlie Twin’ to distinguish 
him from Judas the son of James and Judas Iscariot. 
Tradition cn-dits tiini with the authorship of a Gospel 
(see Gospels [.Apocryphal], 6). D.iviD Smith. 

THOMEI. — See Temah. 

THORNS, THISTLES, ETC.— So many words are used 
in the Heb. for tlioiny plants, and they are so variously 
translated, that it wall be convenient to consider them 
all in one group In the great majority of cases it is 
impossible to identify the special species referred to. 

1. 'dtdd, Jg 9“^ AV ‘bramble,* mg ‘ thistle,’ RVm ‘ thorn’; 
Ps 58® AV and RV ‘ thorn's ’ In Gn 50'® Atad occurs as a 
propername The ’a/dd ls probably the buckthom(E/ia7W7ms 
palcsiina), a lowly bush 

2. barqdnlm (Jg 8^ ‘briers*), some kind of thorn. 
Arab, berqdn is the Centnurea scopana, a thomy-headed 
composite common m Pale.stme 

3. dardar (Gn Hos lO^), some thistly or thorny plant. 
In modem Arab shauket el-dardar is applied to the star 
thistles or knapweeds of which Centaurea calcitrapa and C. 
verutum are common Palestine forms. 

4i.chedeq (Pr 15'® ‘thorn,’ Mic 7** ‘brier*; cf. Arab, chadaq 
‘to enclose’), some pnckly plant used as a hedge (Pr 15'®). 

6. choach (2 K 14®, 2 Ch 25'®, and Job 31'® ‘thistle’, 
2 Ch 33", (3a 22, and Hos 9® ‘ thorns’; Is 34'3 AV ‘brambles* ; 
1 S 13® ‘thickets’; Job 412 ‘thorn,’ where ‘hook,’ as in RV, 
would be better), some shrub, species unknown, with very 
strong spines. 

6. mesukah, a thorn hedge (Mic 7^). 

7. na*utsuts (Is 7'® ‘thorns,’ 55'® ‘thorn’), from Aram. 
na^ats ‘to prick’), a general term for a thorn. 

8. eirtm (Ec 7®, Is 34'®, Hos 2®, Nah 1'® ‘thorn’). The 
reference to the ‘crackling of thorns’ suggests the thorny 
bumet, which is burned aU over Palestine in lime-ldlns. 
^rdth, Am 4®, means ‘hooks.’ 

9. sUlon (Ezk 28“ ‘brier*; sallonim, Ezk 2® ‘thorns’). 

10. sdrdbim (Ezk 2® ‘briers,* lit, ‘rebels,’ as in mg,, but 
text doubtful). 

11. sirpad (Is 55'® ‘brier,* lit. the ‘burner,’ hence perhaps 
‘nettle’). 

12. tsinnim (Job 5®, Pr 22® ‘thorns’); tsenlnlm (Nu 33®®, 
Jos 23'® ‘thorns’). 

13. qots (Gn 3'®, Ex 22®, Jg 8^ '® etc.), the commonest 
and most general word for ‘ thorns.’ 

14. qimmds (Pr 24®' ‘thorns’), elsewhere ‘nettles.’ See 
Nettle. 

15. sikklm (Nu 33®® ‘pricks’), cf. Arab, shank ‘thorn.’ 

16. shayith, only in Is. (5® 9'^ 27^), always with 

shamlr (‘brier*), and tr. ‘thorns * 

17. shdmir, in Is. (see above) always tr. ‘brier*; cf. Arab. 
samur *a thorny tree.’ 

18. rhamnos (Gr.), Bar 6"^ (AV and RV ‘thorn’). 

19. skolops (Gr.), 2 Co 127 ‘thorn’ (RVm ‘stake’). See 
Medicine, p. 600'>; Paul, p, 688». 

20. akanthai (Gr.) = Heb. gofe, Mt 7'® 22 272® etc. 

‘thorns.’ 

21. triboUs (Gr.), Mt 7'® ‘thistle,’ He 6® ‘brier.* 

The variety of words used to describe these prickly 
plants is not surprising, when it is remembered that 
such plants are ubiquitous throughout Palestine, and for 
many months of the year are almost the only living 
uncultivated vegetation. They form the common food 
of goats and camels; they are burned (Ec 7®), specially 
the thorny burnet (Arab, billdn), in ovens and lime-kilns, 
large areas of land being diligently cleared every 
autumn for this purpose. Gigantic thistles, sometimes 
as high as a horse’s head, cover whole acres of fallow 
land and have to be cleared by fire before ploughing 
can begin. ‘Thorns’ of various kinds, e.g. brambles, 
oleasters, etc., are commonly used as hedges; and tangled 
masses of dead thorny branches from the Zizyphus and 
similar trees are used, particularly m the Jordan Valley, 
as defences round fields, flocks, or tents (Pr 15", Mic 7< 
etc.). E. W. G. Mastbrman. 
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THOUGHT. — In 1 S 9^, in Mt 6® (as well as in the 
foil. VV.27 28 31 34), m iQi9^ in Mk 1311, and in Lk 
1211 22 2s 26 the Eng. word ‘ thought ’ is used in AV in 
the old sense of ‘grief or anxiety.’ Thus Mk 13ii 
‘Take no thought beforehand’ does not mean do not 
think or plan, but be not burdened with anxiety before- 
hand. 

THOUSAND.— See Army, 2; Number, 6. 

THBACK.— Some have proposed to identify Tiras 
(Gn 102) with Thrace, but this identification is uncertain. 
A Thracian horseman is mentioned in 2 Mac 12“ (about 
B.c. 163) as saving Gorgias, the governor of Idumgea under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, from capture. The name Thrace — 
it was not till a d. 46 the name of a Roman province — 
was applied to all the country lying between the rivers 
Strymon and Danube. After the death ol Lysimachus 
(b.c. 281— see Thyatira), with wdiom the prospect of 
civilization for the country died, it continued barbarous, 
and was famous only for its severe climate and its soldiers 
Of the latter there was a plentiful supply, and as soldiers 
of fortune they were to be found in the armies of the richer 
States. They were chiefly cavalry and light-armed 
infantry. (The name ‘Thracian* was hence applied to 
gladiators armed m a particular way.) Kings who em- 
ployed them in war frequently settled them in colonies 
after peace was declared. A. Souter. 

THRASiEUS.— The father of Apollonius (2 Mac S^). 

THREE.— See Number, § 7. 

THREE CHILDREN [SONG Or].-See Apocrypha.6. 

THRESHING, THRESHING-PLOOR.-SeeAGRicun. 
ture, 3. 

THRESHOLD. — See House, 6. 

THRONE. — The OT tr. of Heb. fcz’ssg’ or kissth. It 
is used of any seat of honour: e,g, of the high priest 
(1 S 12 4w 18)^ of a judge (Ps 9420), of a military 
officer (Jer 1“); but most frequently of a king {eg. 
Pharaoh Ex ll^, David and Solomon 1 K 2^2 etc ), 
and thus of God Himself (Ps 9^ ll^ 45«, Is 60- Por 
a description of Solomon’s throne see 1 K 
2 Ch 917*^8. Frequently ‘ throne ’ is used metaphorically 
for dignity, royal honour, and power. Thus ‘ the throne 
of David ' often stands for the royal honour of David’s 
house (2 S 7^8). go God’s ‘throne* is His sovereign 
power (cf. Ps 45® 932), 

The NT term thronos [once (Ac 1221) b'Sma, ‘judgment- 
seat,’ is tr. ‘ throne ’1 is similarly used. It is applied 
in Rev 20‘ to the thrones of the assessors of the heavenly 
judge (cf Mt 1928||, Lk 223°); but is most frequently 
used of the throne of God or Christ (Mt 5“ || 1928||, 
Lk 132, Ac 230 749, He I® 4i6 8i 122, Rev 1* 321 etc.). 
For thrones’ as a rank of angels, see art. Dominion, 
and cf. Power. W. F. Boyd. 

THROUGHLY. — This is the older spelling of ‘thor- 
oughly.’ In mod. editions of AV we find both forms 
used, ‘thoroughly’ m Ex 21^8, 2 KID®, and ‘throughly’ 
elsewhere; but in the original edition of 1611 the spelling 
is ‘throughly* everywhere. There was no distinction 
in earlier Eng. between ‘through’ and ‘thorough,’ 
‘throughly’ and ‘thoroughly.’ In the first ed. of AV 
Ex 1416 reads ‘the children of Israel shall goe on dry 
ground thorow the mids of the Sea,’ 

THRUM.— See Spinning and Weaving, §§ 3, 6. 

THUMB.— The thumb is associated with the great 
toe, and occurs in two different connexions. 1. We are 
told that Adonibezek’s thumbs and great toes were cut 
off (Jg 16), and that he himself had practised this mutila- 
tion on seventy kings (v.7). The object seems to have 
been to render the vanquished monarchs unfit for war 
and thus for reigning in a warlike age 2. In the n'moZ 
of the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Ex 2920. 
Lv 8*3* *<) blood was spnnkled on ‘the tip of the right 
ear, upon the thumb of the right hand and the great toe 
of the right foot.’ The cleansed leper was similarly 


sprinkled with blood and oil (Lv 14i4 ” sb. 28). xhe 
action seems to have symbolized the consecration (or 
purification) of the whole man, the extremities only being 
touched, just as only the horns of the altar were sprinkled 
with the blood. W. F. Boyd. 

THOMMIM. — See Urim and Thummim. 

THUNDER.— There is no finer description of a 
thunderstorm than that of Ps 29. In a land of high 
mountains and deep gorges, split throughout its length by 
the great cleft of the Jordan, the effect of thunder is 
peculiarly terrible. In Palestine it is confined almost 
entirely to winter (1 S 12i7f ), but the writer once wit- 
nessed a terrific storm late in April, among the Gilead 
uplands. It is invariaoly accompanied by rain. Accord- 
ing to poetic and uopular ideas, thunder was the voice of 
God (Ps 104', Job 374 etc,), which a soul gifted with 
insight might understand and interpret (Jn 12*8* ; 
cf. Mk 1“, Mt 3” etc ). It is the expression of His 
resistless power (1 S 2*®, Ps IS** etc.), and of His in- 
exorable vengeance (Is SO*® etc.). Thunder plays a 
part in afl9[icting the Egyptians (Ex 9*3ff ), at the delivery 
of the Law (19*6 20*8), and in discomfiting the Philistines 
(1 S 7*®). It is not guided by caprice, but by the will 
of God (Job 28*6 38*6). It appears largely in the more 
terrible imagery of the Apocalypse. For 'Sons of 
Thunder,’ see Boanerges. W. Ewing. 

THYATIRA. -There is along valley extending north- 
ward and southward and connecting the valleys of the 
Hermus and Caicus. Down this valley a stream flows 
southwards, and on the left bank of this stream was 
Thyatira. An important road also ran along this valley, 
the direct route between Constantinople and Smyrna, 
and the railway takes this route now. Thyatira was 
also m the 1st cent. a.d. a station on the Imperial Post 
Road (overland route) from Brundisium and Dyrrha- 
chium by Thessalonica, Neapolis (for Philippi), Troas, 
Pergamum, Philadelphia ... to Tarsus, Syrian 
Antioch, Caesarea of Palestine, and Alexandria. In its 
connexion with Pergamum this road had always a great 
importance, Thyatira was built (in the mid^e of the 
valley, with a slight rising ground for an acropolis) by 
Seleucus, the founder of the Seleucid dynasty, whose vast 
kingdom extended from W. Asia Minor to the Himalayas. 
The city was founded between b.c. 300 and 282 as a 
defence against Lysimachus, whose kingdom bordered 
that of Seleucus on the N. and W., and the colonists were 
Macedonian soldiers. In 282, Philetserus revolted from 
Lysimachus and founded the kingdom of Pergamum. 
After the death of Lysimachus, Thyatira was a useful 
garrison to hold the road, in the interests first of the 
Seleucids and afterwards of the Pergamenians. The 
latter were safe from the former if they were in possession 
of Thyatira. The relation between Pergamum and 
Thyatira was thus of the closest. The city, though weak 
in position, was a garrison city, and had to be carefully 
fortified, and everything was done to foster the military 
spirit. The character of the city’s religion is illustrated 
by the hero Tyrimnos, who is figured on its coins. He is 
on horseback and has a battle-axe on his shoulder. This 
hero is closely related to the protecting god of the city, 
whose temple was in front of the city. He was con- 
sidered the divine ancestor of the city and its leading 
families, and was identified with the sun-god. He also 
had the title Pythian Apollo, thus illustrating the strange 
mixture of Anatolian and Greek ideas and names which 
is so common a feature in the ancient religions of Asia 
Minor. In conformity with this, he was represented as 
wearing a cloak fastened by a brooch, carrying a battle- 
axe, and with a laurel branch in his right hand, symbol- 
izing his purifying power, (It is certain that the place 
was inhabited before the time of Seleucus, but merely as 
a village with a temple.) The city had Pythian games 
on the model of those in Greece proper, and in the 3rd 
cent, A.D. the Emperor Elagabalus was associated with 
the god m the worship connected with them, showinf 
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the closer relation which had been effected between the 
popular and the Imperial religion. It is probable that 
Seieucus i, had settled Jews in Thyatira, as he certainly 
did m some of the cities of Asia. Lydia of Thyatira 
(Ac 16^4) had come within the circle of the synagogue, 
possibly in her native place. 

Little IS known of the history of the city. It sur- 
rendered to the Romans in b.c. 190. It was occupied 
by Anstonicus during his revolt in b.c. 133-2. It must 
have suffered severely and repeatedly during the fighting 
between Arabs and Christians, and Turks and Christians, 
in the Middle Ages. Its situation demands that it be 
captured and re-fortihed by every ruling power. In 
Roman times it had been a great trading city, dating its 
greatest period of prospenty from about the time when 
the Seven Letters were written. There is evidence of 
more trade-guilds there than in any other Asian city, 
wool-workers, linen-workers, makers of outer garments, 
dyers, leather-workers, tanners, bronze-smiths, etc. 
Lydia probably belonged to one of those guilds. The 
purple in which Lydia dealt must have been a product 
of the region of Thyatira, and the well-known Turkey- 
red must therefore be meant. It is obtained from 
madder-root, which grows abundantly in that region. 
The name ‘purple’ had a much wider meaning among 
the ancients than among us. The bronze work of 
Thyatira was also remarkably fine (cf. Rev 2i8). 

The letter addressed to the Church at Thyatira 
(Rev is the most obscure and difficult of all the 
seven, as we know so little of local conditions. It is 
remarkable that the city, which was the least of all the 
seven (with perhaps the exception of Philadelphia), 
should be promised strength and power. The exact 
nature of the Nicolaitans wnth their prophetess cannot 
be precisely determined. The principles they repre- 
sented were regarded by the author as subversive of true 
Christianity. A, Souteh, 

THYIKE WOOD (Rev 18^^) is the citrus wood of the 
Romans, used for the manufacture of costly furniture. 
The tree Thuia articulata, in appearance like a cypress, 
about 25 feet high, was the source of this wood. 

E. W. G. Mjlstermjin. 

TIBERIAS.— A town built by Herod (a.d. 16-22) 
on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee (called the 
‘Sea of Tiberias’ in Jn 21i, and in modern Arabic), 
and named in honour of the Roman Emperor. That 
it was erected over the site of an ancient graveyard 
(Jos. Ant. li. 3) in itself proves that no city had 
previously existed here. This circumstance made it 
an unclean place to the Jews, and Herod was obliged 
to use force in order to people it with any but the lowest 
of the nation. It was designed entirely on Greek models, 
and the fact that it was m spirit and civilization entirely 
foreign is perhaps the reason why it is hardly alluded 
to in the Gospels — the sole reference being Jn 623. 
There is no evidence that it was ever visited by Christ, 
The city surrendered to Vespasian and by him w''as 
restored to Agrippa. After the fall of Jerusalem many 
of the Jews took up their abode in Tiberias, and by a 
strange reversal of fate this unclean city became a 
most important centre of Rabbinic teaching. Here 
lived Judah the Holy, editor of the Mishna. Here the 
‘Jerusalem Talmud’ was compiled. In the neighbour- 
hood are the tombs of ‘Aqiba and of Maimonides. 

Constantine built a church and established a bishopric 
at Tiberias, but Christianity never fiourished there. The 
Arabs seized it in a.d. 637; the Crusaders lost it to 
Saladin in 1187. The city was almost destroyed by a 
great earthquake in 1837. The principal objects of 
interest are the ruins of alarge castle (possibly Herodian) , 
& very ancient synagogue, and — half an hour’s journey 
to the south— the hot springs of Bmmaus (the Hammath 
of Jos 198«), mentioned by Josephus and Pliny. The 
city is dirty, and proverbial for its vermin. There is a 
population of about 4000, more than half of whom are 


Jew.s, principally refugees from Poland. There is here 
an important mission of the United Free Church of 
Scotland 

For the ‘ Sea of Tiberias,’ see Galilee [Sea of]. 

R A. S. Macalister. 

TIBERIUS, whose designation as Emperor was Tiberius 
Caesar Augustus, was the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero (a 
Roman noble) and Livia, whose second husband was the 
Emperor Augustus. He was born b.c. 42 and diedA.D 37. 
Augustus, as he grew old, appointed in succession four of 
his relatives as co-regents, or marked them out as his 
intended successors. It was clear that he did not desire 
the succession of his stepson Tiberius, who was reserved, 
morose, and unlovable. The successive deaths of his 
nominees compelled him to fall back upon Tiberius, who 
in A.D. 11 was made co-emperor. Three years later 
he succeeded to the purple. It is probable that the 
‘thirteenth year’ in Lk 3^ runs from the first of these 
dates, and thus means a.d. 25-26. Tiberius was an 
able general and a competent Emperor, but the unhappy 
experiences of his early life made him suspicious and 
timorous, and he put many of his rivals or supposed 
rivals to death. In his later years he was much under 
the influence of a villainous schemer Sejanus. He spent 
these years in retirement at Capri. A. Souter. 

TIBHATH.— A city of Hadarezer, king of Zobah 
(1 Ch 183). In 2 S S3 the name of the town is Betah, 
but the original reading was probably Tebah, as in the 
Syriac version, and as a tribal name m Gn 2224. The 
site of Tibhath is unknown, but it was possibly on the 
eastern slopes of Anti-Lebanon. 

TIBNI. — A rival who disputed the throne for four 
years (compare 1 K with v.23) with Omri. 

TIDAL. — A king of Goiim, or ‘the nations,* who 
accompanied Araraphel of Shmar and Arioch of Ellasar 
in the expedition made by Chedorlaomer of Elam 
against Sodom and the cities of the plain (Gn 14i). 
This name is probably the Tudhul or TudhvXa of a 
British Museum tablet of late date, which mentions also 
Kudur-lahmal (?) (Chedorlaomerh and Durmah-ilS.ni 
son of Eri-Eaku (Arioch?). Tudhul is stated to have 
been son of Gazza[m?]. Whether it was he who smote 
(shattered) his father's head ‘with the weapon of his 
hands,’ the mutilation of the text leaves uncertain. 

T. G. Pinches. 

TIGLATH-PILESER fin 1 Ch S®- » and 2 Ch 28*0 cor- 
rupted tothe formTilgath-Pilneser] . -This Assynanruler, 
the TukiUti-apil’^skarra of the monuments, was the third 
of the name. He began to reign about b.c. 745 (13th 
of lyyar), and is supposed to have been a usurper. In 
the Babylonian chronological list he is called Pulu, the 
Pul of 2 K 15^9, and the Poros of the Canon of Ptolemy. 
His reign was a very active and important one. Five 
months after his accession he marched into Babylonia 
to overthrow the power of the Aramaean tribes. In 
B.C. 744 he went to Namri to punish the tribes who 
harassed the Assyrian border. In b.c, 743 he defeated 
the forces of Sarduris ii. of Ararat at Arpad, Among 
those who gave tribute on this occasion were Rezin of 
Damascus, Hiram of Tyre, and Pisiris of Carchemish. 
Arpad, however, revolted again, and was for three years 
the objective of Tiglath-pileser’s expeditions (b.c. 742- 
740). In 739 he went to Ulluba in Mesopotamia, and 
the presence of his armies there enabled him, in b.c. 
738, to make head against Syrian and Phoenician re- 
sistance. On this occasion he subjected Kullani, 
supposed to be the Calno of Is lO®. Rost suggests 
that Azriau or Izriau (Azariah) of Judah played some 
part in this expedition, and among those who gave 
tribute was Menahem of Samaria (2 K IS^®). In b.c. 737 
his objective was the Medes, in maay of whose cities 
he set up bas-reliefs with the royal image. After this 
(B.C. 736) his forces were again directed against Meso- 
potamia, and reached the mountain of Nal. This lei 
the way to the conquest of Ararat in b,c. 735. 'a 
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B.c. 734 the Assynan army invaded Pilishta (Philistia) — 
according to Rost, the Mediterranean coastland S of 
Joppa. Gaza was captured, and Hanun, the kmg, 
having fled, Tiglath-pileser mounted the throne and set 
up his image in the palace there. In b.c. 733 came the 
turn of Damascus and also of Israel, the immediate 
cause being affairs in Judah. Azariah had died, and 
after the short reign of his son Jotham, Jehoahaz or 
Ahaz came to the throne. Taking advantage of the 
change, Pekah of Israel made an alliance with Rezin of 
Damascus to attack Judah, and captured Elath (2 K 
Ifls® ). Feeling that Judah would be compelled to 
submit to the allied powers in the end, Ahaz turned to 
Assyria, sending the best of his own treasures and those 
of the Temple at Jerusalem to make a worthy present 
to the Assyrian kmg (2 K 168), who therefore came to 
his aid. Pekah and Rezin withdrew their forces from 
Judah, but, instead of uniting against the common foe, 
awaited the Assynan king’s attack each in his own 
territory. Marching by the coast-route, Tiglath-pileser 
assured himself of the submission of his vassals in N. 
Phoenicia, and attacked N. Israel, capturing Ijon, 
Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kedesh, Hazor, Gilead, 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali (2 K IS^s). These 
names are not preserved in the annals, though ‘the 
broad (land of) . . . -li’ may be, as Hommel suggests, 
the last named. Pekah saved his land from further 
harm by paying tribute, but things went harder with 
Rezin, his ally, who shut himself up in Damascus- The 
siege which followed ended, in 732, in the capture of the 
city; 591 towns, including Hadara, Rezin’s own city, 
were razed to the ground. An attack upon Samsi, 
queen of the Arabians, followed, the result being that a 
numlier of tribes — Sabaeans, Mas’aeans, etc., — ^hastened 
to propitiate the Assyrian king with gifts. Idi-bi’il, 
a N. Arabian prince, was made governor on the Musrian 
border. Meanwhile a number of Israelitish nobles, 
with Hoshea as leader, revolted, and Pekah fled, but 
seems to have been murdered. Hoshea thereupon 
mounted the throne, and bought the recognition of the 
Assyrian king, who had continued to ravage Syria. 
Mitinti of Ashkelon, seeing the fate of Rezin of Damascus, 
seems to have gone mad. He was succeeded by his 
son Rllkipti, who tried to atone for his father’s dis- 
affection by sending tribute and gifts. Metenna of Tyre 
likewise became tributary. After the fall of the capital, 
Damascus became an Assyrian province, Accordmg 
to 2 K 16*, the people were taken captive to Kir, and 
Rezin was slain. It was in Damascus that Ahaz made 
homage to the conqueror, and seeing there an altar 
which took his fancy, had one made like it. Tiglath- 
pileser, confident, seemingly, of his hold upon Palestine, 
did not again invade the country. Its States remained 
for many years more or less tributary to Assyria, accord- 
ing as that power seemed strong or weak. In b c. 731 
Tiglath-pileser was attracted by events in Babylonia, 
XJkln-zgr, a Chaldaean prince, having seized the Baby- 
lonian throne, the Assyrian king besieged him in his 
capital Sapia, which he captured in b.c. 729, taking 
Ukin-zSr prisoner. In b.c. 728 Tiglath-pileser became 
king of Babylon, but beyond ‘grasping the hand of 
Bel* (Merodach) as its ruler, took part in no further 
Important event. He probably died when making an 
expedition against a city whose name is lost; and 
Shalmaneser iv. mounted the throne (25th of Tebeth, 
B.c. 727). When at home, Tiglath-pileser resided in 
Nineveh or in Calah, where he restored the central 
palace in Hittite style, decorating it with bas-reliefs 
and the annals of his reign. This building was partly 
destroyed by Esarhaddon. T. G. Pinches. 

TIGRIS.— Only in RVm of Gn 2^* and Dn 10«, where 
both AV and RV have Hiddekel (wh. see). The Tigris 
rises a little S. of Lake GCljik and flows southward to 
DIarbekr. After passing Diarbekr it receives the 
eastern Tigris (which rises in the Niphates mountains) 


at Osman Kieui. Then it flows through narrow gorges 
into the plateau of Mesopotamia, where it receives 
from the east the Greater and Lesser Zab, the Adhem 
or Radanu, and the Diyaleh or Tornadotus On the 
E. bank, opposite Mosul, were Nineveh and Calah, a 
little N. of the junction of the Tigris and Greater Zab; 
and on the W. bank, N. of the Lesser Zab, was Assur 
(now Kalah Sherghat), the primitive capital of Assyria. 
The Tigris is about 1150 miles in length, and rises 
rapidly in March and April owing to the melting of the 
snows, falling again after the middle of May. Cf. also 
Eden [Garden op] . 

TIKVAH.— 1. The father-in-law of Huldah (2 K 22W); 
called in 2 Ch 34» Tokhath, 2. The father of Jahzeiah 
(Ezr 1016) ; called In 1 Es 9i* Thocanus. 

TILE, TILING. — The former occurs only in Ezk 4* 
for ‘brick* — ^the usual rendering of the original. For 
plans of a city drawn on ‘bricks* or ‘tablets’ of soft clay, 
which were afterwards baked hard, see ‘Ezekiel/ In 
SSOT, in loc, ‘Tiling* is found only m Lk 51 * AV, 
for which RV has ‘through the tiles.* St. Luke seems 
here to have adapted the narrative of Mk. (for which 
see House, § 5) to the style of roof covered with tiles 
(see ‘Tegula’ in Rich’s Diet, of Antiq.), with which his 
Western readers were more familiar; or ‘through the 
tiles* is here simply synonymous with ‘through the 
roof’ (cf. our expression ‘on the tiles’). 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

THiGATH-PILNESER.— See Tiglath-pileser. 

~ TILON.— A son of Shimon (1 Ch 4M). 

TIS1£T7S. — Father of Bartimseus (Mk 10“). 

TIMBREL. — See Tabbet, and Music, etc., 4 (3) (a). 

TIME. — The conception that we seem to gather of 
time from the Holy Scriptures is of a small block, as It 
were, cut out of boundless eternity. Of past eternity, 
if we may use such an expression, God is the only inhabi- 
tant; in future eternity angels and men are to share. 
And this ‘block’ of time is infinitesimally small. In 
God’s sight, in the Divine mind, *a thousand years are 
but as yesterday’ (Ps 90«; cf. 2 P S® ‘one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day'). Time has a beginning; it has also, if we 
accept the usual translation of Rev 10* ‘ there shall be 
time no longer, ’ a stated end. The word ' time * in Biblical 
apocalyptic literature has another meaning — ‘time* 
stands for ‘a year' both in Daniel (4“* “• ** 7“, where 

the plural ‘times’ seems to stand for two years) and in 
Rev 12“ (derived from Dn 7“). 

When once the idea of time formed itsdf in the 
human mind, subdivisions of it would follow as a matter 
of course. The division between light and darkness, 
the rising, the zenith, and the setting of the sun and the 
moon, together with the phases of the latter, and the 
varying position of the most notable stars in the firma- 
ment, would all suggest modes of reckoning time, to say 
nothing of the circuit of the seasons as indicated by the 
growth and development of the fruits of the field and 
agricultural operations. Hence we find in Gn 1 day and 
night as the first division of time, and, because light was 
believed to be a later creation than matter, one whole 
day is said to be made up of evening and morning; and 
the day is reckoned, as it stiU is by the Jews and, in 
prmciple, by the Church in her ecclesiastical feasts, 
from one disappearance of the sun to the next, the 
divisions between day and night being formed by that 
appearance and disappearance. In this same cosmogony 
we meet with a further use of the lights in the firmament 
of heaven; they are to be ‘for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and years' (Gn 1“). The day would thus 
be an obvious division of time for intelligent beings to 
make from the very earliest ages. As time went on, 
subdivisions of this day would be made, derived from 
an observance of the sun in the heavens — ^momingi 
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joonday or mifUKiv, and evening; and, by analogy, 
there would be a midnight. The only other expression 
we meet with is ‘l)et\N»en the two evenings’ (Ex 
used most probably foi the time between sunset and 
dark, though otheis take it as equivalent to ‘the time 
of the going down of the sun,’ i.e. any time in the after- 
noon any shoiter subdivisions of time w’ere not known 
to tlie Jews till they were brought into contact with 
Western civilization and the Roman military arrange- 
ments The only exception to this is the ‘steps’ on 
the dial of Ahaz (2 K 205>-ii). In the passages in Daniel 
where the word hour occurs in the EV, the term is quite 
an indefinite one, the ‘one hour* of Dn in aV 
becoiiimg ‘a while’ in RV. The Aram, word used m 
that book was used in the New Hebrew for the word 
‘hour’ In the Apocrypha the word ‘hour* is quite 
indefinite. But in the NT we find the Western division 
of the day into twelve hours, reckoning from sunrise 
to sunset, quite established ‘Are there not twelve 
hours in the day?’ said our Lord, in an appeal to the 
Jews (Jn 119). Westcott holds that in St. John’s 
Gospel (139 46 02 1914) the modem mode of reckoning 
the hours from midnight to midnight is followed. 'The 
strongest passage in support of this view is IQi^. These 
twelve hours were divided into the four military watches 
of three hours each (ct. Mt 1425 ‘the fourth watch of 
the night*), as distinguished from the three watches 
which seem to have prevailed among the Jews (‘ if he 
shall come in the second watch, and if in the third,’ 
Lk 1238). The only other measure of time, quite in- 
definite and infinitesimal, is the ‘moment,’ common to 
OT, Apocr., and NT (‘we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the tw’inkliiig of an eye,’ 1 Co 1532). To-morrow 
(Ex 823) and yesterday (Ex 5^<), and even yesternight 
(Gn 3129), would soon take their place on either side of 
to-day. The Hebrew word meaning literally ‘the day 
before yesterday,’ is generally used vaguely of previous 
time, ‘heretofore.’ 

The next obvious division of time would be the 
month. The phases of the moon would be watched, and 
it would soon be noticed that these recurred at regular 
intervals. Each appearance of the new moon would be 
noted as the beginning of a new period. The first 
mention of the new moon in Biblical history is in IS 20*, 
though ‘the beginnings of the months* are mentioned 
in the ritual laws of Nu 10‘9 2S“, Of the two Heb. 
words for ‘month,’ one is identical with the word for 
‘moon,* the other means ‘newness.’ Though the 
actual period of each moon is rather more than 29 
days, the actual time of its visibility could scarcely be 
more than 28 days. The first appearance of the new 
moon would be eagerly watched for and made a matter 
of rejoicing. We find, in fact, that a keen lookout was 
kept for it, and the ‘new moon' feast was kept with 
great rejoicings, as well as, apparently in later times, a 
‘full moon’ feast (‘Blow up the trumpet in the new 
moon, At the full moon, on our solemn feast day,’ Ps 81*). 

Given this period of 28 days, together with the re- 
current phases of the moon, it would naturally be 
subdivided, like the day itself, into four divisions or 
weeks of seven days each. The first occurrence of a 
week is in Gn 292^ though the Creation is represented 
as having been completed, including the rest of the 
Almighty, in a period of seven days, and periods of 
seven days occur in the history of the Flood. Of the 
two Heb names for ‘week' one is derived from the 
number seven, and the other is identical with ‘Sabbath,’ 
the day which completes the Jewish week. The NT 
takes over the latter word, and makes a Greek noun 
of it, whilst to the Christian and to the Christian Church, 
the first day of the week becomes the important day, 
instead of the seventh, and is for Christians the day of 
gathering together ‘to break bread’ (Ac 20^), and of 
making collections for the needs of the faithful (1 Co 16*), 
and also wins for itself the name of ‘the Lord’s day '(Rev 
1*®). The word ‘week* was given other applications. 


The seventh year completed a week of years and was a 
.sabbath; seven times seven years formed seven sabbaths 
of yeais, i e. forty-nme years, and was followed by the 
jubilee. From the constant occurrence of the tenth 
day of the month in the dating of events, it has been 
supposed that the month of 30 days was also subdivided 
into periods of ten days each (see, e.g., Ex 12®, Lv lO®®, 
Jos 4^9^ 2 K 25* etc.). 

There are no names in the OT for the days of the 
week except for the seventh — the Sabbath. In the 
Apocrypha (Jth 8®) there is a name for Friday which is 
translated ‘the eve of the Sabbath’; so in Mk 15‘‘2 
‘the day before the Sabbath.' This day is also called 
the Preparation (Mt 27*2, Mk 15 ^ 2 ^ Lk 23**, Jn 193*) 
In Roman Catholic service-books Good Friday is still 
called ‘Feria Sexta in Parasceue’ (i.e, the Preparation), 
and the following Saturday ‘ Sabbatum Sanctum ' 

Whilst these various divisions of time were being 
arrived at, there would be, concurrently with them, 
the obvious recurrence of the^easons in their due order. 
One of the promises represented as having been made 
by God to Noah immediately after the Flood was that 
seedtime (i.e. spring), summer, harvest^ (i e. autumn), 
and winter should not cease (Gn 822). This is the earliest 
time in the world's history to which a knowledge of the 
seasons is attributed in the Bible. Afterwards summer 
and winter are frequently mentioned. In AV the word 
‘spring,’ to mean that season, occurs only in Wis 2\ and 
‘autumn' not at all, though the word translated * winter’ 
in Am 3*®, Jer 3622, might equally be rendered ‘autumn,’ 
as the time referred to is the border time between 
autumn and winter. It would in due course be noticed 
that the seasons recurred practically after a series of 
twelve moons or months; hence would come in the 
division of time into years of twelve lunar months. A 
year of 360 days is implied in the history of the Flood 
(Gn 6-8), but no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
^ven of the scheme of years and chronology in the 
genealogical account of antediluvian times (Gn 5). 

The twelve months of the year would be given names. 
The Biblical names we find for them are; 

1. Abib (Ex 13«), the month of the green ears of com, 
about the same as our April, called in post-exilic times, in 
correspondence with its Bab. name, Nisan (Neh 2*). This 
was the month in which the Passover came. 

2. Ziv (1 K 6*), seemingly the bright month, called later 
lyyar. 

3. Sivan (Est 8®), another Bab. name, occurring only 
in this one passage in the OT. 

4. This month has no Bibfical name, but was called in 
later times Tammuz, after the god of that name, in whose 
honour a fast was kept during the month, which is mentioned 
in Zee 8*® as ‘the fast of the fourth month.’ 

5. This month also has no Biblical name, but was called 
later Ab. 

6. EIuI (Neh 6**, 1 Mac 142'^). The etymology of this 
name is unknown; it occurs in Assyrian. 

7. Ethanim (1 K 82), the month of constant flowings, in 
later times called 'Tishri. This was the first month of the 
civil year. 

8. Bui (1 K 638), a word of doubtful etymology, called 
later Marcheshvan. 

9. Chislev (Neh 1*, Zee 7*, 1 Mae 1“ etc.), a Bab. word of 
uncertain derivation. 

10. TebeUi (Est 2*®), taken over from the Assyrian, It 
has been conjectured to mean ‘the month of sinBng in/ 
i.e. the muddy month. 

11. Shebat(Zec 1^, IMac 16**), taken from the Babylonian: 
of doubtful meaning, but, according to some, the month of 
destroying rain. 

12. Adar (Ezr 6*®, Est 3^ etc.), a Bab. word, perhaps mean- 
ing darkened. In 2 Mac 15^ we are informed that the 
twelfth month ‘is called Adar in the Syrian tongue.’ 

The names given are, it wiU be seen, of rare occurrence, 
and only four of them are pre-exUic. Biblical writers 
are generally content to give the number of the month. 
Some of the months were notable for their ecclesiastical 
feasts. In the first came the Passover, on the 14th 
day; in the third, the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost); 
in the seventh, the Feast of Trumpets and the Feast of 
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Tiibernacles, as also the Fast of the Day of Atonement; 
in the ninth, the Feast of Dedication, and in the twelfth, 
the Feast of Punm. 

Though at first all the months seem to have been 
reckoned of equal length, in later times they contained 
30 and 29 days alternately. This rendered an intercala- 
tion in the Calendar necessary, to keep the Passover 
in the right season of the year; and this intercalary 
period was called the second Adar, and was inserted 
as required to bring Abib to its proper place in the year. 

It remains to mention that in the Apocrypha we 
have traces of the Macedonian Calendar. In 2 Mac 1 l^i, 
a month is named DioscorintMus, a name which does 
not occur elsewhere, and which is either a corruption 
of the text for Dystrus, a name for the twelfth month, 
which occurs in the Smaitic text of To 212 , or the name 
of an intercalary month inserted at the end of the year. 
In 2 Mac 1130 Xanthicns, the name for the first month 
of the Macedonian year, occurs. It answers to the 
month Abib. These names, with other Macedonian 
names, are used by Josephus. In 3 Mac 638 two Egyptian 
months, Pachon and Epiphi, occur, the former being 
omitted m some texts. They are the ninth and eleventh 
months of the Egyptian year. 

Of epochs or eras there is but little trace. There 
were the periods of seven years and fifty years already 
mentioned, but they never occur in any chronological 
statement. 430 years is the time assigned to the 
sojourning in Egypt, both in OT and NT (Ex 
Gal and the commencement of the building of 
Solomon’s Temple is dated 480 years after the Exodus. 
The chronology of the two kingdoms is reckoned by 
regnal years, though in some cases a regency period is 
counted as part of the length of the reign. Twice in 
Isaiah (6* 1428 ) the date noted is that of the year of 
the death of a king, in another case the date is the 
invasion by the Tartan (200 ; whilst in Amos (10 a date is 
given as ‘two years before the earthquake,’ apparently 
a particularly severe one which happened during the 
reign of Uzziah, king of Judah (Zee 140. The ‘seventy 
years ’ of the Captivity is also a well-known period, as 
IS the thousand years of the Apocalypse (Rev 20), with 
all the speculations it has given rise to. In later times 
the years were reckoned by the names of those who 
filled the office of high priest ; in Lk 3^^ , we have a careful 
combination of names of various offices held by various 
persons at the time of the commencement of the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist, to indicate the date. 

Of instruments to measure time we hear of only 
one, the sun-ffial of Ahaz (2 K 209-“, is 338 ), but what 
shape or form this took we do not know. 

H. A, Rbdpath. 

TIMNA. — 1. A concubine of Eliphaz, son of Esau 
(Gn 36 ^ 2 ). 2 . A woman of the Esau clan of Horites 
(Gn 3622, 1 Oh 139). 3 . a ‘duke’ of Edom (1 Ch I", 
Gn 3640 [where RV has, by a slip, Tinmah]), 

H. L. Willett. 

TIMNAH.— 1. A town in the high region of S. Judah, 
S.E. of Hebron (Jos 158^). It is possible that this was 
the Timnah visited by Judah at the time of sheep- 
shearing (Gn 3812), Or it may have been — 2. A place 
on the N. frontier of the tribe of Judah between Beth- 
shemesh and Ekron (Jos 1510 ). At one time it was 
counted in the territory of Dan (Jos 1943), but at an- 
other It was in Philistine possession (Jg 14i). Here 
Samson celebrated his marriage. His father-in-law is 
called the Timnite (Jg is®). The town was held by the 
Hebrews in the reign of Uzziah, but was lost to the 
Philistines by Ahaz (2 Ch 28 i 8 ). It is now identified 
with Tibneh, on the S. side of the Wady Sarar, 2 miles 
W. of Betli-shemesh. 3. For Gn 3640 see Timna, 3. 

H. L. Willett. 

TIMNATH.— A strong city built by Bacchides (1 Mac 
989). It IS possibly the Tharrma of Jos. BJ iii. iii. 5, 
the mod. TibneK some 10 miles N.W, of Bethel. Of. 
'TlMNATH-eBEAH. 


TIMNATH-HERES (m Jos IQso 2439 written Tim- 
nath-serah). — A plap e assigned to Joshua as an inherit- 
ance and burying-piace (Jg 29), It is described as 
being ‘in Mt Ephraim, on the N. side of the Mountain 
of Gaash.’ See next article. H. L. Willett. 

TIMNATH-SERAH.— The city in Mount Ephraim 
given to Joshua (198°), where he was buried (Jos 243°), 
lying on the N. of the Mountain of Gaash (Jg 2® 
Timuath-heres). Josephus calls the burial-place of 
Joshua Thamna, and this probably corresponds to 
Timnath of 1 Mac 98°, although there it is reckoned 
to Judsea. It was head of a Jewish toparchy, and is 
named with Lydda and Emmaus {BJ in. iii. 5, etc.). 
The Onomasticon identifies it with Tibneh, where there 
are remains of an important place, with a spring and 
ancient tombs, on the Roman road from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem, about 14 miles N.E. of Ludd (Lydda). The 
tombs are on the S. of the road. One, distinguished by 
size and workmanship, may be that pointed out as 
Joshua’s in the time of Eusebius and Jerome. The 
Samaritans place the burial of Joshua at Kefr Hdru, a 
village some 10 miles S. of Nablus, with two sanctuaries 
to the E., one of which, Neby Kifi (‘the prophet of the 
portion or lot’), may be identified with Joshua. In 
this case, only the second element in the name has sur- 
vived. Heres, it will be observed, simply reverses the 
order of the letters in Serah. W. Ewing. 

TIMON. — One of ‘the Seven’ (Ac 65). 

TIMOTHEUS.—l. A leader of the Ammonites who 
was defeated in many battles by Judas Maccabasus 
(1 Mac ssff 34fif , 2 Mac 83° 93 1024‘3r). 2 . The AV 
form of the name Timothy everywhere m NT except 
2 Co V, 1 Ti 12 , 2 Ti 12 . Philemi, He 1323 . 

TIMOTHY.— A young disciple, a native of Lystra, 
chosen as companion and assistant by Paul when, 
during his second missionary journey, he visited that 
city for the second time. He was the child of a mixed 
marriage, his father (probably dead at the time of his 
selection by Paul) being a Greek and his mother a 
Jewess (Ac 16^). From earliest childhood (‘babe’ RV) 
he had received religious training, being taught the 
Jewish Scriptures by his mother Eunice and his grand- 
mother Lois (2 Ti 18 318 ). Probably both he and his 
mother were converted during Paul's first sojourn at 
Lystra, for on the Apostle’s second visit he was already 
‘a disciple’ of some standing, ‘well reported of by the 
brethren* (Ac 16^ 2 ). indeed, Paul seems to claim 
him as a personal convert in 1 Co 4l^ describing him as 
his ‘beloved and faithful child in the Lord.’ 

The selection of Timothy was due not only to the 
wish of Paul (Ac 163), but also to the opinion of the 
Church at Lystra. In his case, as in the case of Paul 
and Barnabas (Ac 132), the local prophets ‘led the way’ 
(1 Ti 1^8 RVm) to him; and he was then set apart 
by imposition of hands by Paul (2 Ti 1°) in conjunction 
with the local presbyters (1 Ti 4W). Possibly it was 
on this occasion that he ‘confessed the good confession’ 
(1 Ti 6“). Paul caused him to be circumcised (Ac 16°), 
judging that, as his mother was a Jewess, his not having 
submitted to the rite would prove an obstacle to his 
ministry among Jews, and, further, that from his semi- 
Jewish parentage, he did not come within the scope 
of the Church’s decree which released Gentiles from 
circumcision. 

Timothy at once accompanied Paul through Asia 
to Troas, and thence into Macedonia. He was left 
behind at Beroea when the Apostle moved on to Athens, 
but was summoned to rejoin him (Ac 17“* “). He 
was thence despatched back again to Macedonia to 
confirm the Church at Thessalonica, and to bring 
news of its state to Paul. He rejoined the Apostle in 
Corinth and cheered him by a favourable report 
(1 Th 31 - 8 , Ac 188). •VThile in Corinth, Paul wrote 
his Epistles to the Thessalonians, and included Timothy 
in the greetings (1 Th 2 Th P). He is next men- 
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tioned at Ephesus with Paul on his third missionary 
journey, and thence is sent with Erastus to Macedonia 
in advance of the Apostle (Ac Shortb alter 

Timothy's departure, Paul despatched by direct sea 
route his First Epistle to the Corinthians In. this 
he mentions that Timothy (travelling via Macedonia; 
would shortly reach them (1 Co 4^7;, he bespeaks a 
kindly welcome for him, and adds that he wishes him 
to return with ‘the brethren’ (i.e. probably those 
who had borne the Epistle; to Ephesus (16^® and 
Timothy may not have reached Corinth on this occa- 
sion, being detained in Macedonia, and the absence 
in the Second Epistle of all mention of his being there 
points m this direction. But in any case he is found 
with Paul again when 2 Cor was written, m Macedonia 
(2 Co 11). Paul in due course reached Corinth, and 
'Timothy with him, for his name occurs among the 
greetings in the Epistle to the Romans which was then 
written (1 Ro cf. Ac 202;. Paul and he, after 
a three months’ sojourn, returned by land to Troas (Ac 
20* fi). Timothy is not again mentioned m the Acts. 
It is clear from the Epistles of the Captivity that he was 
a companion of Paul during his imprisonment (Col Ih 
Philem*, Ph li), and that the Apostle meditated sending 
him on a special mission to Philippi (Ph 2*“). From 
the Pastoral Epistles we learn that when Paul, after his 
release, came into Asia, he left Timothy as his delegate 
in Ephesus, giving him full instructions as to how’ he was 
to rule the Church during his absence, which he realized 
might be longer than he anticipated (1 Ti 3^* *5). 
When Paul was a second time imprisoned, and felt 
his death to be imminent, he summoned Timothy to 
his side (2 Ti 4** 21 if Timothy ever reached the 
Apostle, he may have been then himself imprisoned, for 
we read (He 1323) of his being ‘set at liberty.’ Of his 
subsequent history nothing is knowm wuth certainty. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

TIMOTHY, EPISTLES TO .-These Epistles, together 
with that to Titus, form a special group among the 
Pauline letters,— the Pastoral Epistles,— being umted 
by common objects in view, and by a common literary 
style. Each Epistle claims in its opening words to 
have St. Paul for its author— a claim which the Church 
has consistently allow'ed ‘ ever since the idea of a Canon 
of the NT came into clear consciousness ’ During the 
last century, how'ever, their genuineness has been 
vigorously assailed. Baur relegated them to late in 
the 2nd century, but modern hostile criticism very 
generally holds that, while they contain genuine frag- 
ments of the Apostle’s writing, their present form is the 
work of pseudonymous writers. 

There is no doubt that these Epistles present very 
special diflaculties to scholarship; but these are on the 
way to solution, and the general tendency of criticism 
may be said to be towards establishing their genuineness. 

1. The situation disclosed by 1 and 2 Tim. is as follows. 
Paul, having to go into Macedonia, left Timothy in 
cha^-ge of the Church at Ephesus (1 Ti 13), and, fearing 
he might be detained longer than he anticipated, he 
wrote telling him how to act during his absence 
(1 Ti 3w- «). From other allusions in the Epistles we 
gather that the Apostle visited not only Ephesus and 
Macedonia, but also Troas (2 Ti 4 «), Corinth and Miletus 
( 420 ), and Crete (Tit 1*), and that he purposed wintering 
in Nicopolis (3i2). 

Now it is impossible to fit these visits into the period 
covered hy the Acts. No doubt in Acts we find the 
Apostle remaining two years in Ephesus (Ac 19*»), but 
on that occasion he did not leave Timothy behind when 
he went into Macedonia, on the contrary, he sent him 
Into that country while he remained at Ephesus (Ac 
19«); nor was there time during his two years in that 
city for such lengthened journeys as the above visits 
require. Therefore, as the Acts closes with St. Paul 
in Rome in prison (a.d, 61), we must conclude, if we 
accept the Pastorals as genuine, that the Apostle visited 
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Ephesus, Macedonia, and Crete after a release from 
imprisonment. 

Thohe who oppose the Pauline authorship refuse to 
believe m this release, taking as their ground the fact 
of the silence of the Acts on the point, and charge those 
who accept it with making an unwarranted assumption, 
but surely theirs is the unwarranted assumption, for 
they assume that St Paul was not released, merely 
because the Acts does not continue its history farther 
than it does. Indeed, even if we had not the distinct 
statements of the Pastorals, we should consider it ex- 
tremely likelj' that he was thus released, for it is clear 
that he anticipated being set at liberty when, from 
his imprisonment, he wrote to the Philippians that he 
hoped shortly to come to them (Ph 22 ^), and when he 
bid Onesimus prepare him a lodging at Colossae(Philem22). 
When, therefore, we add the further facts, that the 
Muratorian Fragment states that the Apostle fulfilled 
his expressed wish of visiting Spam (Ro 152 * 28 )^ — a 
journey which certainly necessitates his release from 
his Roman imprisonment — and that Clement of Rome 
tells of his reaching ‘the bounds of the West,’ — a phrase 
w'liich, used by one resident, as Clement, m Rome, can 
only mean Spam — we may hold without misgiving that 
St Paul was released in a.d. 61, that he was again 
arrested, and suffered martyrdom in Rome (a.d. 64?), 
that between these dates he visited Spam m the West, 
and various Churches m the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and that during this period he wrote the Pastoral 
Epistles. 

2. The external evidence in favour of the Epistles 
is remarkably strong. Irenseus, Clement, Tertullian, 
the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, 
Theophilus of Antioch, were all clearly acquainted with 
them. A singularly convincing quotation is found 
in the writings of Polycarp (the disciple of the Apostle 
John, and who died a.d. 167), who says. ‘The love of 
money is the beginning of all trouble, knowing . . . that 
we brought nothing into the world, neither can carry 
anything out’ (cf. 1 Ti 6^ lo). 

On the other hand, not a word is raised by earlier 
writers against their genuineness, save by the heretics 
Marcion and Basilides, and their rejection was due not 
to any stated doubts as to the Pauline authorship, but 
apparently to dislike to the teaching of the Epistles 
Very much stronger evidence against their authenticity 
must be supplied before this weight of evidence can be 
overturned. 

3. Much discussion has arisen concerning the nature 
of the heresies attacked by Paul in these Epistles 
Some see in them an incipient Gnosticism, theories from 
which the developed Gnosticism of Marcion ultimately 
sprang. Strength was lent to this view by the sup- 
position that ‘the endless genealogies’ mentioned 
in 1 Ti 1* and Tit 39 were the long lists of emanations 
of aeons and angels which formed part of the Gnostic 
systems. But, as Philo and others use the word 
‘genealogy’ of the primitive history of the Pentateuch, 
it IS now generally allowed that the reference is not 
to Gnostic speculations but to the legendary history 
of the Jewish patriarchs. Others regard the heresies 
opposed as essentially Jewish in origin, and undoubtedly 
many passages point in this direction. We read of would- 
be ‘teachers of the law’ (1 Ti V), of ‘they of the circum- 
cision’ (Tit 110), of ‘Jewish fables’ (!«) of ‘fightings 
about the law’ (39). Yet, while there are these distinct 
evidences of Jewish influences, it seems doubtful if it 
is right to mark all the heresies opposed as coming from 
this source. The errors leaning towards asceticism, 
with its prohibition of marriage, and of certain foods, 
and perhaps of wine also (1 Ti 41 -* « 523 ), may indeed 
have sprung from forms of Judaism which had become 
ascetic; but just as likely — indeed more likely — they may 
have come from Gentile sources. These ascetic doctrines 
may have been founded on the UTi-Jewish belief of the 
essential evil of matter — an error which the Apostle 
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probably aimed at when he wrote that God gave all 
things richly to be enjoyed (6i7) . in a city like Ephesus, 
Oriental mysticism, Greek thought, Judaism, and 
Christianity would meet; and the Church there, if 
lapsing from truth, would show signs of heresy derived 
from all these sources. In 2 Ti 2^® one heresy is dis- 
tinctly named — ^the belief that the resurrection was 
already past; this opinion may have been the same 
as that held by those within the Gentile Corinthian 
Church who said there was no resurrection (1 Co 15^*). 

4. Within these Epistles St. Paul’s wse of certain 
theological terms is somewhat different from that in 
his earlier writings. Thus faith is used more of the 
objective belief which the individual holds, than of the 
warm affection that unites the personal soul to Christ 
Similarly righteousness is used rather of a virtue to be 
reached by personal struggle than in the technical 
sense found in the Epistle to the Romans But it must 
be remembered that faith in the earlier writings is 
not always subjective (e.p. Gal S^®), nor is it always 
objective in the Pastorals (1 Ti li®, 'Tit 3*), and that 
righteousness is often spoken of elsewhere as a virtue to 
be acquired {e.g. 2 Co 9^°, Ro 6^® 8^®), while justification 
by faith is emphasized in the Pastoral Epistles (2 Ti I®, 
Tit 3®). Another distinguishing mark is found in the 
traces of a formulated creed, which show themselves in 
frequent quotations, such as the five ‘faithful sayings,’ 
and the rhythmic stanza commencing ‘He who was 
manifested in the flesh’ (1 Ti 3^®). The latter is clearly 
part of a hymn embodying a confession of the Christian 
faith. Such are undoubtedly marks of a Church with a 
history behind it; but, assuming that St. Paul wrote the 
Epistles shortly before his death in a.d. 64, ample time 
would have passed since he first evangelized Ephesus 
in A.D. 52. It takes but a few years for a living and 
active community to crystallize its^common convictions. 

6. It is important to note the development reached 
in Church organization as presented in the Epistles. 
They show us the Apostle himself holding the reins of 
supreme control (1 Ti I®® 2^ 2®), while Timothy and 
Titus are his delegates. Some years before, they had 
acted in this capacity on special commissions (1 Co 4^^ 
Ph 2^®, 2 Co ; and, as on those occasions, so on these, 
they seem to have been appointed temporarily to carry 
out the functions entrusted to them until the Apostle’s 
return (1 Ti 1® 3“ 4^® Tit S^®). But as his delegates, 
even though temporarily, they had full jurisdiction over 
the various officers of the Church, and full instructions 
are given to them to guide them as to the qualifications 
necessary to be found in those to be appointed to the 
offices of bishop (or elder) and deacon. The bishop 
and elder are spoken of as identical (Tit 1®-'^), showing 
that at the date of the Epistles these two titles had not 
yet been given to distinct offices (cf. Ph l^, Ac ®®). 
This is strong confirmation of the accepted date of the 
Epistles, for, had they been written at the time assumed 
by radical criticism, the monarchical position of the 
bishop, then reached in Asia Minor, would have shown 
itself. Instructions are also given regarding ‘women’ 
(1 Ti 3^1) and ‘widows’ (5®*). As the former are 
mentioned in the midst of regulations concerning 
deacons, they probably are not the deacons’ ^wives' 
(as AV), but official women or deaconesses, holding such 
an office as Phoebe held (Ro 16^ RVm). This is a dis- 
tinct advance on the ecclesiastical organizations dis- 
closed in earlier NT writings, but need not surprise us. 
•The secluded life of women must at the very beginning 
have caused a felt want for women to perform for women 
what deacons did for men.* The care of vridows engaged 
the Church from the first (Ac 6^, Ja 1®’). 

The absence of all instructions regarding prophets is 
remarkable Probably prophecy, which is an abnormal 
gift and not a stated fimction, was not very active in 
the Ephesian or Cretan Churches at the time, or, if 
active, was under due control, and so did not call for 
special treatment as formerly at Corinth (1 Co 14®«0. 


6. The individuality of St. Paul is strongly present 
in all his writings, a distinguishing style marking them 
as his. At the same time his Epistles form themselves 
into different groups, which vary considerably in style 
in accordance with the particular period of his life m 
which they were written. So strongly do the Pastoral 
Epistles show the general Pauline style, that even 
those who oppose their genuineness admit that they 
contain genuine fragments of his writing. But, while 
this is so, there is no doubt that there is present in 
them a considerably larger proportion of words peculiar 
to themselves than we find in any other of the groups 
into which his Epistles are divided This is the strongest 
argument against their Pauline authorship. The 
argument from ‘style,’ however, is a most precarious 
one, especially in the writing of one who shows 
such great variety of phraseology in his other groups 
of Epistles. Indeed, if we followed it to its logical 
issues, It would lead us to conclude that even the 
three Pastoral Epistles are themselves the work of 
different authors, for each of these Epistles contains 
a large number of words absent from the other two. 

7. The true explanation of the marked difference of 
style of the Pastorals from the other Pauline writings 
appears to be that, while the earlier Epistles were 
written to Churches at an early stage of their develop- 
ment, and thus dealt mainly with fundamental dis- 
cussions of doctrine, these were written to individuals 
who presided over well-established Christian com- 
munities, and therefore they deal chiefly with practical 
virtues and ecclesiastical organizations. Such new- 
ness of subject would compel even a much less versatile 
writer than St. Paul to enlarge and modify his phrase- 
ology. 

The following judgment of the late Dr. Hort will, we 
believe, be increasingly accepted: ‘In spite of by no 
means trivial difficulties arising from comparison of the 
diction of these with other Epistles, I believe them to 
be his, and to be his as they now stand.’ 

The First Epistle to Timothy and that to Titus are 
devoted chiefly to instructions as to the governance of 
the Church. The Second Epistle to Timothy is the 
outpourings of the Apostle’s heart, when he felt his 
death to be imminent (2 Ti 4®), to one who had been 
his faithful companion and assistant for many years; 
it shows tender anxiety for his ‘beloved child’ (1®), 
whose strength and weaknesses he well knew, and upon 
whose piety and wisdom so much of the Church’s future, 
after his own decease, would depend. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

TIN. — See Mining and Metals. 

TINDALE’ S VERSION.— SeeENGLisH Versions, 12 ff. 

TIPHSAH (‘crossing’). — ^1. The classical Thapsacus, 
the chief crossing-place on the middle Euphrates 
for caravans and armies, after the decline of Oar- 
chemish in the Persian period. It lay on the eastward 
bend of the river where it leaves its southerly course. 
It is named as the north-east limit of the dominions of 
Solomon (1 K 4®*). 2. Tiphsah should be corrected to 
Tappuah, with the Lucian LXX, in 2 K 15“. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

TIRAS.— A son of Japheth (Gn 10®), formerly identi- 
fied with Thrace, but of late much more plausibly with 
the Turusha, a piratical people who invaded Syria 
and Egypt in the 13th cent. b.c. But Tiras has also 
been identified with Tarsus (**E. Cilicia) and even 
Tarshish (wh. see). J. F. McCurdy. 

TIRATHITES. — A family of scribes (1 Ch 2®®). 

TIRE, — See Hbadtire, and Dress, 6. 

TIRHAKAH, king of Cush (2 K 19®, Is 37»), marched 
out from Egypt against Sennacherib shortly before the 
mysterious destruction of the Assyrian army'(? b.c 701). 
Herodotus preserves a version of the . same event. 
Tirhakah was the third of the Ethiopian (25th) Dyn.. 
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and reigned as king of Ethiopia and Egypt from about 
B c. 691-665; towards the end of his reign (670-665) 
until his death he was engaged in constant struggles 
wnth the Assyrians, who endeavoured to establish their 
power m Egypt by means of the native princes as 
against the Ethiopian Tirhakah was quite unable to 
resist the attacks of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal; 
even Thebes was sacked, but the Assyrians were equally 
unable to hold the country they had won The chro- 
nology of the reign is not clear: Tirhakah was not king 
at the time of Sennacherib’s expedition, but he may have 
commanded the army opposing it, Wmckler places the 
later Assyrian attacks m 675-668. F. Ll Griffith. 

TIRHANAH.— A son of Caleb (1 Ch 2«). 

TIRIA.— A son of Jehallelel (1 Ch 4 i 6 ). 

TIRSHATHA. — A Persian word His Excellency,’ 
or more probably ‘His Reverence,’ mentioned Ezr 2^^ 
( =Neh 7®®), Neh 7’® 8® 10^. In the fiist three passages 
he is unnamed, but is apparently Zerubbabel; in the last 
two he is Nehemiah. The title is used interchangeably 
with the Assyr. pechah or ‘governor,’ of which it may 
be the Persian equivalent, and apparently represents 
a plenipotentiary appointed for a special mission 

C. W. Emmet. 

TIRZAH. — 1. One of the 31 cities captured by Joshua 
(Jos 12M). It was the residence of Jeroboam i. (1 K 14i7) 
and his successors down to Omri (1 K 152‘ le® ir. 
“). The doubtful reference in Ca 6* compares the 
Shulammite to Tirzah m beauty. The site is uncertain. 
Three different identifications have met with favour* 
Talluza, a village E. of Samaria and N. of Mt. Ebal; 
et-Tvreh, a village close to Mt. Gerizim; and Teyasir, 
11 m. N. of NS-blus (Shechem) and 12 m. E. of Sebastiych 
(Samaria). 2. One of the five daughters of Zelophehad 
(Nu 26« 271 3611, jos l?^). H. L. Willett. 

TISHBITE. — Elijah is repeatedly designated ‘the 
Tishbite’ (1 K 17i 21i7* 2* etc.) — i.e. native of Tishbeh 
(? Thisbe) in Gilead. 

TISHRI (month). — See Time, p. 936 i». 

TITANS. — In Greek mythology the Titans were 
divine or semi-divine beings who, endowed with super- 
natural powders, were overcome only with the greatest 
diflaculty. In later times they were identified with 
primitive giants. 

In the LXX version of Samuel the ‘ Vale of Rephaim * 
(2 S 51 * 22 ) is called the ‘Vale of the Titans.’ Here it 
is used in the sense of ‘giants,’ for the same version of 
Chronicles translates this name m 1 Ch IH® 149 ‘Vale 
of the Giants.’ Thus, in interpreting early Hebrew 
thought for Greek readers, the old shadowy Rephaim 
were identified with Titans and giants. 

Similarly in the song of victory in Jth 16’ we read; 
‘For the mighty one did not fall by the young men, 
Neither did the sons of Titans smite him, 

Nor did tall giants set upon him, 

But Judith, the daughter of Merari . . .* 

In this late work Greek mythology has been absorbed 
by Jewish thought. George A. Barton. 

TITHES. — According to both North Israelite (Gn 28®) 
and Judaean (Gn 1420 ) tradition, Israel’s patriarchs paid 
tithes; the custom, therefore, among the Israelites was 
evidently very ancient. But the institution of offering 
tithes of the fruits of the field and of the flocks is one 
which dates back to a period greatly anterior to Israelite 
history. A tenth of the flocks, fruits, and possessions 
of all kinds, as well as of the spoils of war, was given 
to their gods by many peoples, not only of Semitic, but 
also of Indo-Germanic race. 

In the OT two ideas lie at the root of the custom; 
the more antique — apart from its position in the Bible — 
is that which regards the offering of a tenth to the Deity 
as His due, owing to His being the Supreme owner of the 
land and all that it brings forth, or that feeds upon it 
(Lr 27»9-»); here the underlying thought is that of 


propitiation, — if the Supreme owner does not receive 
His due, His blessing will be wanting another year. The 
other idea, which is obviously a later one, is that of 
thankfulness for the blessings received (Cln 2829-2*); 
the tithes were given in recognition of what the Giver 
of all things had accorded to His worshippers. 

.Among the Israelites this ancient custom was taken 
advantage of by the Levitical priesthood, who, as those 
employed in the sanctuary of Jahweh, claimed for 
themselves, on behalf of Him, a tithe of all According 
to Nu 1821-24 the Levites were to receive this m lieu of 
the inheritance of land which fell to all the other tribes; 
but they received the tithe on behalf of Jahweh; stress 
is laid on this point in v 24: ‘ For the tithe of the children 
of Israel, which they offer as an heave-offering unto the 
Lord, I have given to the Levites for an inheritance ’,— 
the ‘heaving’ of an offering towards the altar was the 
substitute for the actual consuming of it upon the altar 
Although tithes were, of course, intended to be offered 
once a year (Dt 1422 ), it would appear from Am 4^ — 
though the words are ironical — that in their anxiety to 
more than fulfil the requirements of the Law, many 
worshippers brought them more frequently (the original 
Hebrew, however, is ambiguous). Though, generally 
speaking, tithes were offered only to God, yet it is clear 
that they were sometimes given also to the king (cf. 
Gn 1420, 1 S 8^’, He 72- 4). W. 0 E. Oesterley. 

TITLE (Jn 19^9 20)_xhe ordinary term for the ‘super- 
scription, consisting usually of the name of the criminal 
and the crime with which he was charged (Mk 1526 ), 
written on a board, which, according to Roman practice, 
was carried in front, or hung from the neck of a prisoner 
as he was led through the streets of the city to execution, 
or exposed for punishment. In cases of crucifixion the 
inscription was often fastened above the head of the 
criminal (Mt 27®’). This public announcement was in- 
tended to serve as a warning to evil-doers. 

The four inscriptions on the cross of Jesus mentioned 
in the Gospels are different, though the words ‘the 
King of the Jews’ (Mk 1528 ) are common to all, and 
truly set forth the chaige on which Jesus was formally 
condemned. Mt. (27®’) adds, ‘this is Jesus’; Lk. 
( 2399 ), ‘this (is)’; and Jn. (19i9) ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
The variations may be partly explained by the statement 
of Jn. that the inscription (like Roman edicts which also 
were often published in both Latin and Greek) was 
written in Hebrew, ie. Aramaic (which was spoken 
ordinarily by the people of Jerusalem and the pilgrims 
from Palestine), Latin (the official language), and 
Greek (the lingua franca of the world). The Evangelist 
sees, in this announcement in the three languages of 
the Roman Empire, a symbol of the proclamation to the 
world of the Messiahship of Jesus, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Jews to cover Him with ignominy Jn. 
alone implies that Pilate took revenge on the Jews m 
preparing the inscription; Mt. and Mk. seem to suggest 
that the soldiers themselves placed the inscription on 
the cross, and crucified Jesus between two robbers m 
order to heighten the insult. R. A, Falconer. 

TITTLE.— See Jot. 

TITUS. — A convert from heathenism (Gal 2®), prob- 
ably won by St. Paul himself (Tit 14), He is not 
directly mentioned in Acts, and all that is known of 
him comes from the Epp. to GaL, 2 Cor., and the 
Pastorals. Neither his age nor his place of birth is 
told us. We first hear of him when he accompanies 
St. Paul on his journey from Antioch to Jerusalem — 
a journey undertaken in connexion with the question 
of the circumcision of Gentile Christians (Gal 2^). He 
is thus included in the ‘certain others’ mentioned in 
Ac 152 . The Judaistic party within the Church wished 
to have Titus circumcised (Gal 2*); but the Apostle 
and those representing Gentile Christianity strenuously 
resisted (v.®), and the decision of the Church was in 
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their favour (Ac 15*** 2*). The case of Titus thus 
seems to have been the test case in this controversy 
From this time we may suppose that Titus continued 
with St. Paul as one of his missionary companions and 
assistants, but we have no distinct reference to him 
until some 10 years after the Council at Jerusalem, 
namely, when the Apostle wrote 2 Corinthians. In 
this Epistle Titus is mentioned nine times, and from it 
we gather that he visited Corinth as the Apostle’s 
delegate— probably three times. On the first occasion, 
which was a year before 2 Cor. was written (2 Co 8^“), 
he came with an unnamed ‘brother’ (12**), and on his 
arrival set on foot the necessary organization to secure 
the local contributions towards the collection for the 
poor Christians of Judsea which the Apostle had in- 
augurated (1 Co 16* 2 ). After his departure from 
Corinth serious trouble vexed the Church there, and 
he was a second time sent to reduce matters to order. 
Probably on this occasion he was the bearer of the 
letter referred to in 2 Co 2*® 7*® . St. Paul anxiously 
awaited at Troas the return of Titus (2 Co 2*2), but 
the journey took longer than was expected; and so 
the Apostle moved on into Macedonia, with a view to 
meeting him the sooner on his road. Here Titus ulti- 
mately reached him, and bnnginggood news from Connth 
refreshed his spirit (v.*^). Titus was then despatched 
a third time to Corinth, bearing the 2nd Epistle (S*®-^^), 
and was charged to complete ‘the collection’ — ^the 
organization for which he had commenced the year 
before (8*®). 

After these events we do not hear of Titus until St. 
Paul addressed to him the Pastoral Epistle. From it 
we gather that he had accompanied the Apostle, after 
his release from his Roman imprisonment, on a visit 
to Crete, and had been left there by him ‘to set m 
order things that were wanting’ and to ‘ordain elders 
In every city’ (Tit 1*). He is charged to maintain 
sound doctrine (2*), to avoid unprofitable discussions 
(3*), and duly to assert his authority (2**). The Apostle 
tells him of his intention to send Artemas or Tychicus 
to him, and bids him, when this occurs, to join him 
in Nicopolis, where he hopes to winter (3*2). Whether 
these plans were ever realized we know not. St. Paul 
may have been re-arrested before reaching Nicopolis; 
but we learn from 2 Ti 4*® that Titus was with the 
Apostle during part of his second imprisonment in Rome, 
though at the time of the writing of that Epistle he had 
left for Dalmatia. 

Titus and Timothy share the honour of being the 
most trusted and efScient helpers of St. Paul, and the 
fact that the former was chosen to deal with so sharp 
a crisis as presented itself at Corinth shows that prudence, 
tact, and firmness marked his Christian character. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

TITUS, EPISTLE TO. — This Epistle was written by 
St. Paul (1*) to Titus while the latter was acting as his 
delegate in Crete (1®). It may have been a reply to 
a request from Titus for guidance, or may have been 
written by the Apostle on his own Initiative, to assist 
his delegate in the difficulties that faced him. St. 
Paul had come to Crete in company with Titus (1®), 
but, having to leave before he could complete his work 
there, he left Titus behind to ‘set in order things that 
were wanting.* 

As far as our records tell us, this was the first missionary 
visit of St. Paul to the island. No doubt on his journey 
as prisoner from Caesarea to Rome he was windbound under 
its lee, sheltering from unfavourable winds at Fair Havens 
(Ac 2V’ *); but we are not told that he landed on this 
occcksion, and it is probable that, as a change of wind was 
being anxiously waited for, he was unable to leave the 
ship. In any case there was no opportunity then granted 
him of prosecuting any efiective evangelization. 

It has been thought possible that the visit alluded to in 
our Epistle might have taken place during the Apostle’s 
lengthened sojourn at Connth (Ac 18**) oratEphesus(19*®). 
Such a visit is possible, but we have no record of it; while 


the general literary style of the Epistle marks it distinctly 
as belonging to the same group as 1 and 2 Timothy, which 
group on strong grounds must be held to belong to that 
period of St. Paul’s life which intervened between his two 
Roman impnsonments (see Timothy [Epistles toJ). 

From the Epistle it is evident that, though the Cretan 
Church was lacking in organization, yet it was of some 
years’ standing. We read of several cities having con- 
gregations in need of supervision (1®), and of elders to 
be chosen from among those who were fathers of 
‘believing’ (i.e. Christian) families (v.®); while the 
heresies dealt with are those that are in opposition to 
true doctrine, rather than such as might occur in a 
young Church through ignorance of truth. 

The Cretan character was not high. Ancient writers 
describe their avarice, ferocity, fraud, and mendacity, 
and the Apostle himself quotes (1**) Epimenides, 
one of their own poets, as saying ‘ Cretans are always 
liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons.’ Christianity, without 
the discipline of a firm orgamzation, springing up in 
such soil, would naturally be weakened and corrupted 
by the national vices. We are not surprised, then, to 
find the Apostle in this Epistle laying the chief em- 
phasis on the importance of personal holiness of char- 
acter, and insisting that right belief must issue m useful, 
fruitful life (1*® *® 2 passim 3* *4). The chief errorists 
mentioned by him are unruly men, vain talkers, and 
deceivers, especially those of the circumcision, who led 
men astray for filthy lucre’s sake (1*® **), men who 
professed that they knew God but denied Him in their 
lives (1*®), and men who were ‘heretical’ (RVm 
‘factious,* 3*®). The type of error to be resisted is 
also seen in the caution given to Titus to avoid foolish 
questions, genealogies (le. Jewish legendary history), 
and strifes and fightings about the Law, as unprofitable 
and vam (3®). 

These dangers to the Christian faith are very similar 
to those opposed in 1 Timothy; with, however, this 
difference, that none of those mentioned here seems to 
have its origin in the incipient Gnosticism which in a 
measure affected the Church in Ephesus, where Timothy 
was in charge. The false doctrines in Crete are pre- 
dominantly, if not exclusively, Jewish in origin, and 
it is known that Jews abounded in Crete. 

The ecclesiastical organization, entrusted to Titus 
for establishment, is of the simplest kind, merely the 
ordination of elders (1®; spoken of as ‘bishops’ 
v.'^) — officers which it had been the custom of the 
Apostle from the first to appoint in the Churches he 
established (Ac 1423). The appointment of presbyters 
was left entirely in the hands of Titus; but while this 
was so, it is evident that it would be necessary for him 
to consult the congregations over whom the elders were 
to be appointed, for he is charged to select only those 
whose reputation should be ‘blameless* in the eyes of 
their fellow-Christians. Further, the presbyter is spoken 
of as ‘God's steward,’ so that the authority committed 
to him by Titus was ultimately derived from God and 
not from man. No mention is made in this Epistle 
of deacons, deaconesses, or widows — fact which so 
far distinguishes it from 1 Timothy. 

The Epistle claims to be written by St. Paul (1*); 
and its authenticity is established by the same con- 
siderations as establish that of 1 and 2 Timothy, with 
which Epistles it is closely allied in general situation, 
external attestation, and literary style. For a dis- 
cussion of the questions involved in this connexion 
the reader is referred to art. Timothy [Epistles to]. 

The Epistle was probably brought to Titus by the 
hands of Zenas and Apollos (3**). 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

TITUS JUSTUS,— See Justus, No. 2. TITUS 
MANIUS.— See Manius. 

TIZITE. — A designation, whose origin is unknown, 
applied to Joha, one of David's heroes (1 Ch 1X«). 
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TOAH.— See Nahath. 

TOB. — One of the small Aram®an principalities 
founded to the south of Mt. Hermon and Damascus 
in the 12th cent, b c , the others being Hamath (the 
less), Zobaii, Beth-rehob, Maacah or Geshur. It was 
m Tob that Jephthah lived as an outlaw (Jg 113 s). 
Tob joined the rest of the Aramieans, except those of 
Hamath (2 S 8®^ ), in helping the Ammonites in their 
war against king David (2 S lO^ff ), The exact position 
of these little States is uncertain. Tob was perhaps 
the most easterly of them. Possibly Tob is meant in 
the region alluded to in 1 Mac 5‘3 [Tubias], 2 Mac 12i‘ 
iTubiem]. J. F. AIcCurdy. 

TOB~ADONIJAH. — One of the Levites sent by 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 178). 

TOBIAH. — ^1. A family which returned from exile, 
but could not trace their genealogy (Ezr 2«®™Neh 7“); 
corrupted in 1 Es 53? to Ban. 2. The Ammonite who, 
in conjunction with Sanballat and others, persistently 
opposed the work of Nehemiah (Neh i9 43. 7 517 134 s). 
Of. art. Kehemiah. 

TOBIAS.— 1. The son of Tobit (To 1® and often). 
2. The father of Hyrcanus (2 Mac S^^). 

TOBIEL.— The father of Tobit (To li). 

TOBIJAH.-l. One of the Levites sent by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 173). 2. One 
of a deputation that came from Babylon to Jerusalem 
with contributions of gold and silver (Zee 6^0 i<). 

TOBIT, BOOK OF. — See Apocrypha, § 8. 

TOCHEN.— An unidentified town of Simeon (1 Ch 432 ) . 

TOGABHAH . — The third son of Gomer, his brothers 
being Ashkenaz and Riphath (Gn 103). In Ezekiel 
mention is made of ‘ the house of Togarmah,’ the members 
of which traded for the wares of Tyre with horses and 
mules. Fried. Delitzsch suggests that Togarmah is the 
TU-garimmu of the Assyrian inscriptions, described by 
Sargon of Assyria as the capital of Melitene, which he 
captured and re-colonized. Sennacherib, who again 
captured Til-garimmu and destroyed it, speaks of It 
as being on the borders of Tabal (Tubal (see Meshech]). 
The difference in the first element (ts — Hi) makes a slight 
difficulty. Kiepert and Dillmann regard Togarmah as 
being S.W. Armenia. T. G. Pinches. 

TOHU. — See Nahath. 

TOI.— See Tou. 

TOKHATH.— See Tikvah, 1, 

TOLA.— The first of the five minor Judges (lOi- *). 
In Gn 46^3, Nu 2623, i Ch 7^ he appears as the son of 
Issachar; Tola was apparently the name of the leading 
clan of the tribe. It means ‘a worm,’ from which came 
a crimson dye (Ex IS^o, Is l^s); and was perhaps an 
animal name due to totemism. Shamir, his home and 
birthplace, is umdentified. C. W. Emmet. 

TOLAD. — See Eltolad. 

TOLBAKES. — See Telem, 1. 

TOLL. — See Tribute. 

TOLMAN. — See Talmon. 

TOMB, GRAVE, SEFTTLGHRE. — The disposal of the 
dead among the Israelites was always by burial. 
While spices were sometimes sprinkled among the grave- 
clothes, there was no religious motive for the embalming 
of the dead as in Egypt. 1. The common grave must 
have been the usual opening in the ground with protec- 
tive stones laid on the surface; or one prepared slab of 
stone either quite flat, or with the ridge of a sarcophagus 
lid, might be used. To judge by the custom of to-day, 
the grave would often be cut partly or altogether In 
rock, not because that was preferred, but because the 
village elders usually marked off for the cemetery a 
section of ground that was too rocky for purposes of 
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cultivation 2. Tombs of a more important kind were 
made by excavating in the face of a rock to form a 
chamber about 8 or 9 feet on each side. At the opposite 
end and on the two sides were three narrow recesses, 
Heb. kokim, 6 or 7 feet long and about 2 feet wide, cut 
into the rock at right angles to each wall Into one of 
these the dead body ^as inserted with the feet towards 
the entrance, which was then covered with a slab sealed 
around the edges with plaster. 3. During the two 
centuries of Greek influence before the Christian era, a 
somewhat larger form of tomb came into use. The 
common chamber had on each oi its three sides two, and 
occasionally three, shallow arched recesses, and in each 
recess a sarcophagus was laid along the line of the wall. 
From the fact that the two angels could be seen, one at 
the head and the other at the foot of the receptacle for 
Christ’s body (Jn 20i3), it is evident that the tomb 
belonging to Joseph of Arimathaea was of this later 
character. The opening to the central chamber was 
guarded by a large and heavy disc of rock which could 
roll along a groove slightly depressed at the centre, in 
front of the tomb entrance. Both the primitive Israel- 
ite sepulchre and its Greek successor might be of a 
compound form, having a passage leading from one 
chamber to another, each with its kokim or loculi. The 
most extensive example of such tombs is found in the 
catacombs of Rome. 

From time immemorial a tomb was a sacred place 
which it was an act of profanation to violate, and of 
ceremonial pollution to use for other purposes, such as the 
erection of a house upon the site. The tomb of a saint 
became a shrine, and that of a Christian martyr was 
venerated as the memorial and altar of a living sacrifice. 
Religious meetings were held there, and pilgrimages 
were made to it as to a heathen oracle, and votive 
offerings gradually adorned the walls of the building 
erected over It. At the present day the peasants of 
Palestine can leave clothing and agricultural implements, 
with perfect safety, beside the tomb, under the temporary 
guardianship of the saint. In course of time this power 
of protection became transferred to the Church as the 
common institution of the saints. G. M. Mackib. 

TONGS.— See Arts and Crafts, 2 ; Tabernacle, 6 (6) . 

TONGUES, CONFUSION OP.— The belief that the 
world, after the Flood, was re-populated by the progeny 
of a single family, speaking one language, is reconciled 
in the Bible with the existing diversity of tongues by 
a story which relates how the descendants of Noah, in 
the course of their wanderings, settled in the plain of 
Shinar, or Babylonia, and there built of brick a city, 
and a tower high enough to reach heaven, as a monu- 
ment to preserve their fame, and as a centre of social 
cohesion and union. But the Lord discerned their 
ambitious purposes, and, after consulting with the 
Divine beings who constituted His council and court 
(cf. Gn 128 322), frustrated their design by confounding 
their speech, so that concerted action was no longer 
possible for them. In consequence, the name of the 
city was called Babel (see below), and its builders were 
compelled to disperse over the face of the earth (Gn Hi-®). 

The story belongs to a class of narratives (of which 
there are several in the Bible) intended to explain the 
origin of various institutions, or usages, the existence 
of which excited the curiosity of a primitive race. 
Among these was the prevalence in the world of different 
languages, which contributed so greatly to produce 
between the various peoples, who were thus unintelligible 
to one another, feelings of mutual suspicion and fear 
(cf, Dt 28«, Is 2811 3319. Jer 5^). The particular 
explanation furnished was doubtless suggested partly 
by the name of the city of or Babylon (which, 
though really meaning ‘gate of God,' was by a popular 
etymology connected with the Heb. word ftdZoZ, ‘to 
confuse '), and partly by the presence, at or near Bahylojtt, 
of the ruins of some great tower, which looked as though 
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It had originally been designed as a means to scale 
heaven. Two such towers, or siqqurats, were the 
temple of Merodach Cor Marduk) in Babylon (supposed 
to be beneath the mound of Babtl), and the temple of 
Nebo in Borsippa (the rums of which form the mound 
of Bits Nimroud); and knowledge of one or other of 
these may have helped to shape the narrative. The 
character of the narrative makes it impossible to con- 
sider It as real^ history: it bears on its surface manifest 
evidence that it is a creation of primitive fancy. The 
question whether the various languages of mankind 
have really been derived from one common tongue 
cannot be separated from the question (into which it 
is unnecessary to enter here) whether the various races 
of men have sprung from a single stock, i e. ‘whether 
man appeared originally on the globe at one centre or 
at many centres,’ It may be said, however, that 
philological research has proved that the numerous 
existing languages are members of a comparatively 
small number of families of speech (such as the Indo- 
European, the Semitic, etc ); but that between these 
families of speech there is so great a difference of 
structure, that their descent from one original tongue 
seems highly improbable. At the same time, all languages 
must have arisen from certain faculties and instincts 
common to human nature; and the presence, in languages 
belonging to distinct families, of onomatopoetic, or imita- 
tive, words serves to illustrate the essential similarity 
of human tendencies in the sphere of speech all the 
world over. G. W. Wade. 

TONGUES, GIFT OP. — 1, In NT we read of ‘ speaking 
with tongues’ or ‘in a tongue’ as a remarkable sign of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit; but the exact mean- 
ing of the phenomenon described has been much disputed. 
We may take the passages in the chronological order of 
writing. — (a) The Epistles In 1 Co 12-14, among 
the charismata or (spiritual) gifts are ‘ divers kinds of 
tongues’ and ‘the interpretation of tongues* (12i® *®). 
Yet St. Paul, who possessed the gift himself (14i8), 
considers it to be of little importance as compared with 
prophecy. In itself it is addressed to God, and unless 
interpreted it is useless to those assembled; it is a 
sign to believers, but will not edify, but rather excite the 
ridicule of, unlearned persons or heathens (1423). What- 
ever the gift was, speaking with tongues was at Corinth 
ordinarily unintelligible to the hearers, and sometimes 
even to the speaker (14‘*), though the English reader 
must note that the word ‘unknown’ in AV is an inter- 
polation. The gift was not to be forbidden, but every- 
thing was to be done decently and in order (14<o). — 
Indications of the gift are thought to be found in 1 Th 
519. R .0 8i« 2«, Gal 46, Eph 5i9, but not at aU in the 
Pastoral, Petrine, or Johannine Epistles. It seems to 
have belonged to the infancy of the Church (1 (3o IS*: 
‘Tongues , . . shall cease’). [Irenseus, apparently 
speaking at second hand, says that the gift existed in 
the 2nd cent.; but this is very doubtful. Chrysostom 
says that it was non-existent in the 4th century] — 
(6) Acts. At Pentecost, in addition to the ‘mighty 
wind’ and the ‘tongues parting asunder like as of fire,* 
we read that the assembled disciples spoke ‘with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance ’ (2<). The 
multitudes from many countries, coming together, 
heard them speak in their tongues the mighty works of 
God (2“), while some thought that they were drunken 
(213; ef. 1 Co 1423). We read again of the gift in the 
conversion of Cornelius and his household (10«) — St. 
Peter expressly says that it was the same as at Pentecost 
( 1116 ) — and at Ephesus (19®); and probably the same 
is intended in the story of the Samaritan converts 
(817 f.* ‘Simon saw that . . . the Holy Ghost was 
given’). — (c) In the Appendix to Mark (which, even 
if Markan, is comparatively late) we have the promise 
that the disciples ‘shall speak with [new] tongues’ 
(1617; ‘new’ is probably not of the best text). 
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2. Meaning of the gift. — Relying chiefly on the passages 
of Acts, most of the Fathers (as Origen, Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus) 
understand the gift as being for purposes of evangeliza- 
tion, as if the disciples received a miraculous endow- 
ment of foreign languages to enable them to preach; 
Gregory of Nyssa and others take the gift as a miracle 
of hearing, the disciples speaking in their own language, 
but the people understanding their speech each in his 
own tongue. This view starts with the doubtless true 
idea that ‘tongue* means ‘language* here. But 
Acts says nothing about preaching; the gift is never 
found in NT in connexion with evangelization; the 
passages in 1 Cor., where the utterances are often un- 
intelligible even to the utterer, are clearly repugnant 
to this interpretation, and we have no proof that the 
Apostles ever preached in any language but Greek 
and Aramaic, even to the ‘barbarous’ heathen, such 
as the Lycaonians or Maltese. Indeed, Paul and 
Barnabas clearly did not know Lycaonian (Ac 
Peter probably did not know Greek well enough to 
preach in it, for Mark was his ‘interpreter’ (Papias, 
Irenseus). We cannot, then, follow the majority of the 
Fathers in their interpretation. Had it been the true 
one, St. Paul would have encouraged the Corinthians 
to use the gift to the utmost 
Unfortunately, we do not know how the earlier 
2nd cent. Fathers understood the matter; but Ter- 
tullian apparently judged the gift to be an ecstatic 
utterance of praise {adv. Marc. v. 8). This is much 
more probable than the other view. At Pentecost 
the disciples spoke the ‘mighty works of God ’ All 
the NT passages either suggest or agree with the idea 
of worship. This does not, indeed, exhaust ail our 
dijSiculties; but perhaps the following considerations 
may solve at least some of them. — (a) The disciples, 
at a cntical period of the Church, were in a state of 
intense excitement. But St. Paul’s words do not mean 
that their utterances were mere gibberish; on the 
contrary, they were capable of interpretation if one 
who had that gift were present. And at Pentecost 
they were, as a matter of fact, understood. — (6) It has 
been suggested that we are to understand ‘tongues,’ 
not as ‘languages,’ but as ‘poetic or symbolic speech,’ 
not readily understood by the unlearned. But this 
view does not satisfy Ac 2, though in itself it may be 
true; in a word, this is an insufflaient explanation. — 
(c) The languages required by Ac 2 are actually only 
two — Greek and Aramaic. For those present at Pente- 
cost were Jews; the list in v®*- is of countries, not 
of languages. All the Jews of these countries spoke 
either Greek or Aramaic. This is a difiSculty in inter- 
preting the narrative, which gives us the impression 
of a large number of different languages. But probably 
what is intended is a large number of dialects of Greek 
and Aramaic, especially of the latter; it would be as 
though a Somerset man heard one who habitually 
spoke broad Scots praising God in the Somerset dialect. , 
And what would strike the pilgrim Jews present was 
that the speakers at Pentecost were mainly those who 
themselves spoke an uncouth Aramaic dialect, that 
of Galilee (Mt 2673). — (d) This consideration may lead 
us a step further. We may recognize in the Pentecostal 
wonder a stirring of memory, a recalling of utterances 
previously heard by the disciples at former feasts when 
a polyglot multitude of Jews (polyglot at least in dialects) 
was assembled, the speakers uttering what they had 
unconsciously already taken into their memories. 
This would account for their words being so readily 
understood; some of the speakers would be praising 
God In one dialect, some in another. — (s) Something 
of this sort may have happened at Corinth, one of the 
most cosmopolitan of cities. Here the possession of 
the gift was not confined to those of Jewish birth. 
But naturally the resident Christian community at 
Corinth would ordinarily not understand the strange 
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xual' ?iv«-n utt» ranoe to Tlio ousp is not ihf^ samp 
a-^ that of Pcntprost, when many different peoples were 
EJthtred together. 

To sum up, it seems probable that the gift of tongues 
was an ecstatic utterance of praise, not only in poetic 
and symbolic speech, but also in languages or dialects 
not ordinarily spoken by those who had the gift, 
a power given at a time of great enthusiasm and excite- 
ment, at a critical period of the world’s history, but 
not meant to be a permanent gift for the Church, and 
not ranking so high as other charismata, especially 
not so high as prophecy. That it survived the Apostolic 
age is hardly probable. A. J. Maclean. 

TOOLS. — See Arts and Crafts. 

TOPARCHY. — A compound word from Greek topos 
(place) and arch2 (rule), found only in 1 Mac ll^* (cf 
1 Mac 1030 38 113<) among the sacred books, but very 
many times in the papyri of Egypt (with reference to 
that country). It means a very small administrative 
division of territory. Three toparchies w'ere detached 
from Samaria and added to Judisa in Maccabiean times. 

A. SOUTER. 

TOPAZ. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

TOPHEL. — See Diz.ahab. 

TOPHETH. — A term of uncertain etymology, des- 
ignating some locality in one of the valleys near Jeru- 
salem, ‘very possibly in the Valley of Hinnom (2 Iv 23io), 
or near the point of juncture of the three valleys of 
Jerusalem. It was there that the Jews under Ahab 
and Manasseh performed the rites of human sacrifice 
(Jer 7*1 -32), offering children to Baal, Molech, and 
other heathen gods. It was defiled by Josiah as a part 
of his religious reformation, and so came to be an 
abominable place where the refuse was destroyed, and 
thus a synonym of Gehenna (wh. see). 

Shailer Mathews. 

TORAH.-H3ee Law (in OT), §§ 2. 3. 

TORCH. — See Lamp, § 1; Lantern. 

TORMAH. — In the margin of Jg 93i ‘in Tormah' 
is given as an alternative rendering of the Hebrew ivord 
translated ‘craftily’ (AV ‘privily’). Some coiumen- 
tators have suggested that Tormah is a corruption of 
Arumah (v.«). 

TORTOISE (tea&,Lv ll^f^RV'greanizard’).— Several 
kinds of land and water tortoises are common in the 
Holy Land, but here the reference is probably to some 
kind of lizard. See Lizard. E. W. G. Masterman. 

TOU. — King of Hamath on the Orontes, who sent 
an embassy to congratulate David on his defeat of 
Hadadezer (1 Ch IS®* ). In the parallel passage, 2 S , 
the name appears asToi, which, however, is less probable 
philologically. 

TOWER. — See Fortification and Siegbcraft, 
§ § 2. 4. For * Tower of Babel ’ see Tongues [Confusion 
of]. 

TOWN. — See City, Village. 

TOWN CLERK. — ^In Grieco-Asiatic cities under the 
Roman Empire the grammateus (tr. ‘town clerk’) was 
responsible for the form of decrees presented to the 
popular assembly. They were first approved by the 
senate and then sent to the assembly, which formally 
passed them. At Ephesus (Ac IS®®) the clerk feared 
that he would have to account to the Roman governor 
for the irregularly constituted assembly. 

A. SOUTER. 

TRACHONITXS. — Mentioned in Lk 3* as the name of 
the tetrarchy of Philip. It is to be identified with the 
lava region S.E. of Damascus, known to the Greeks as 
Trachon, and to modern Arabs as the LejU. An inscrip- 
tion discovered by Burckhardt in 1810 at Mismiyeh 
dispels aU doubt as to the identity of this region with 
Trachon. It has ever been regarded as a refuge from 
invaders. Josephus frequently speaks of the inhabitants 


of parts as predatory (Ant. xvi ix. 1, x 1). Philip’s 
iiile, on the other hand, he describes as just and gentle 
(lb XMii IV. C). Tiajan in ad. 106 transformed 
Tiaciionitis into a new province, which he called ‘Arabia,’ 
making Bosra its capital. George L. Robinson. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. — The processes by which 
international trade is carried on consist in the inter- 
change of commodities or of services, and these latter 
may be positive or negative in character: they may 
be represented by actual performance or by the 
withdrawal of opposition. Such procedure as the 
occupation of passes or other natural channels for 
traffic, with the view of demanding tolls of the traders 
who use them, is the subject of few allusions in the OT; 
yet the location of the Israelitish kingdoms was such as 
to favour the production of revenue in this way. The 
most practicable routes both flora the North and from 
the East to the Red Sea lay through their country, and 
the land route from Egypt to Asia either traversed or 
skirted it. United under a powerful sovereign, Palestine 
could levy large contributions on the traffic of the sur- 
rounding nations; and this appears to have been done 
in Solomon's time. 

1. The products of Canaan were in the main agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and pastoral, and some of these 
could be exported. Oil was sent to Egypt (Hos 120 
and Phoenicia (Ezk 27^0, wine to the latter country 
(2 Ch 2^0, as well as wheat (Ezk l.c., 2 Ch. l.c.), barley 
(2 Ch, l.c.), oak timber (Ezk 27®) from Bashan, honey (or 
dibs) and balsam (Ezk 27”), and an unknown substance 
called pannag (Ezk l.c.). Other possible objects for 
exportation were sand for glass manufacture, bitumen, 
the purple-fish, wool, and leather; and certain fruits 
and spices (Gn 43“ ). 

2. Of national industries we hear very little; nor does 
it appear that any articles of Israelitish workmanship 
acquired fame in foreign lands. A few notices can, 
however, be collected, which indicate the existence of 
manufactures, and of a ^ort that may have been ex- 
ported. The housewife of Pr 31 not only makes her 
own clothes, but sells some to the 'Canaanite* or 
pedlar; and in 1 Ch 421 there is mention of a Jewish 
family that owned a byssus-factory. Further, there are 
not a few references to pottenes, and to work done in 
brass, the precious metals, stone and wood. The 
iconoclastic attitude which prevails in the OT causes the 
plastic arts to be ordinarily referred to with scorn and 
indignation; but of their existence in Palestine there is 
no doubt, and the considerable market that existed 
for images probably led to no small development. 
That any of these manufactures was exported is not 
attested by any evidence that has as yet come to light; 
but there is apparently no a priori reason against such a 
supposition. 

ITior to the settlement of the country by the exertions 
of the kings, trade can have been carried on by Israelites 
only to an insignificant extent. In Saul’s days, accord- 
ing to 1 S 13”, there were no Israelitish smiths — a fact 
there explained as due to the tyrannical precautions 
of the Philistines; but perhaps we should infer that the 
Israelites had as yet learned no crafts, since even in 
Solomon’s time we find that artificers had to be imported 
for the building of the royal edifices. The place of 
industry had to be supplied by raiding, and Saul himself 
is praised for having stripped the finery of his enemies’ 
women to put it on his own (2 S W. The heroic David 
fights with rustic weapons and without armour. The 
possibility of the peaceful progress which is the pre- 
liminary condition of trade would seem to have been 
provided by the first two kings. 

3. We have unfortunately no account of the financial 
system which must have been introduced with the 
foundation of the kingdom, though the prophecy of 
Samuel (1 S 8“-”) suggests that the king claimed a 
tithe of all produce, but in theory had a right to both 
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the persons and possessions of his subjects. Before the 
end of David’s reign we hear of permanent officials 
appointed by the king, and the need for steady sources 
of revenue whence the stipends of such officials could be 
supplied, is sufficient to cause the erection of an elaborate 
financial system, with surveys and assessments, tax- 
gatherers and clerks. The ‘ numbering of the people,’ 
which lived on in popular tradition as an iniquity earn- 
ing condign punishment, doubtless belonged to the com- 
mencements of orderly government. For Solomon’s 
time we have something like the fragment of a budget 
(1 K 10^4 15)^ according to which it would appear that 
the king had three sources of revenue — one not further 
specified, but probably a land-tax, another, tribute from 
subject States, governed by satraps; and a third con- 
nected with commerce, and probably equivalent to 
excise and customs. The text implies that these various 
forms of revenue were paid in gold, which was then 
stored by the king in the form of shields and vessels. 

This gold must all have been imported, as there are 
no mines in Palestine; and indeed we are told that it 
came, with other produce as well as silver, from the 
mysterious Ophir and Tarshish; and that the enter- 
prise was a joint venture of Solomon and the king of 
Tyre, the latter probably supplying the vessels, the 
former the produce which was exchanged for these goods, 
unless indeed the gold was procured by raiding. If it 
was obtained in exchange for commodities, we must 
suppose either that the latter were identical with those 
of which we afterwards read in Ezekiel, or that the com- 
modities to be exchanged were all supplied by the 
Phoenicians, the service by which the Israelites earned 
their share being that of giving the former access to the 
harbour of Ezion-geber. In favour of the latter sup- 
position, It has been pointed out that the commodities 
known to have been exported from Palestine at one time 
or another were ill-suited for conveyance on lengthy 
voyages, and unlikely to be required in the countries 
where the gold was procured. There is in the OT no 
allusion to the practice of coining metal, and where 
sums of money are mentioned they are given in silver; 
the effect, however, of the quantities of gold brought into 
Palestine in Solomon’s time was not, according to the 
historian, to appreciate silver, as might have been 
expected, but to depreciate it, and render it unfashion- 
able. Yet the notice of prices in the time of 
Solomon (1 K lO^s) suggests that silver was by no means 
valueless, whatever weight we assign to the shekel of 
the time. While it is clear that all silver in use must 
have come in by importation, the notices in the OT of 
transactions m which it would probably be employed are 
too scanty to permit of even a guess as to the amount 
in use, and though it is likely that (as in Eastern 
countries to this day) foreign coins were largely in 
circulation, there is little authority for this supposition. 

4. If little is known of Israelitish exports, many 
objects are mentioned in the OT which were certainly 
imported from foreign countries. These were largely 
objects of luxury, especially in the way of clothes or 
stuffs; the material called (Pr 7^® RV ‘yam’) was 
imported from Egypt, the ivory, to which reference is 
frequently made during the period of the kingdom, from 
Ethiopia, through Egypt or Arabia; and the gems from 
one or other of these countries. Various objects are 
mentioned in connexion with Solomon’s enterprises, as 
newly introduced into Palestine. For later (Talmudic) 
times a list of 118 articles has been drawn up which came 
from foreign countries into the Palestinian market; 
this list contains many foods and food-stuffs, materials 
for wearing apparel, and domestic utensils. We should 
rather gather that in pre-exilic times food was not 
ordinarily imported, except in times of famine. Imports 
of raw materials must have been considerable as soon 
as the people began to settle in towns; for there is no 
native iron, and little native wood, atid these as well as 
other materials would be required for even the simplest 
30 
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manufactures. Probably, in the case of instrumentSj 
the more valuable and elaborate sort came from abroad, 
while the poorer classes had to content themselves with 
home-made articles. The finds that have hitherto 
been made of Israelitish utensils are insufficient to 
determine this point. Among the more important 
imports in Biblical times were horses, which seem 
to have been procured regularly from Egypt. Of the 
slave-trade there are very few notices in the OT, and it 
may be that the reduction of the aboriginal population 
by the Israelites to serfs, and the almost continuous 
warfare leading to the constant capture of prisoners, 
rendered the importation of slaves ordinarily unnecessary. 
According to Joel (S^-Dt the Phoenicians acted as dealers, 
purchasing prisoners of war (m this case Jews), and ex- 
porting them to foreign countries. The same may have 
been the fate of those persons who, for non-payment of 
debt, were assigned to their creditors (2 K 40. 

S.Persons engaged in commerce, -The words used in the 
OT for merchants are such as signify primarily * traveller* 
(1 K IQi® RV ‘chapmen,* ‘merchants,’ ‘traffic’), and 
convey the ideas of spying and making circuits. The 
use of the word ‘ Canaanite’ for pedlar has been noticed. 
In Jer 37^® there is an allusion to a place in Jerusalem 
called ‘the booths,’ but references to shop-keeping are 
rare before the Exile. In Nehemiah’s time different 
classes of dealers had their locations in Jerusalem — gold- 
smiths and grocers (3®®), fishmongers (13i®); but most 
articles of general consumption seem to have been 
brought in day by day by foreigners and others (lO®® 
and 1320). and sold in the streets. The distinction 
between wholesale and retail dealers perhaps first occurs 
in the Apocrypha (Sir 2620) It is worth observing 
that in the prophetic denunciations of luxury we miss 
allusions to the shops or stores in which such objects 
might be supposed to be offered for sale (Is 
Moreover, the verse of Ezk. (7^2) ‘let not the buyer 
rejoice nor the seller mourn’ suggests that the latter 
operation was not ordinarily thought of as it is in com- 
munities a large portion of which lives by trade, but 
rather as a humiliation required at times by stem neces- 
sity; and there are few allusions to trade in the codes 
embodied in the Pentateuch, though such are not abso- 
lutely wanting. Perhaps, then, we are justified in con- 
cluding that the practice of trade was in pre-exilic times 
largely in the hands of itinerant foreigners; and it is 
only in NT times that merchandise is regarded as an 
occupation as normal as agriculture (Mt 22®). To the 
cumbrous process of bargaining there is an allusion in 
Pr 20W. 

Allusions to the com -trade are rather more common 
than to any other business, and to certain iniquities 
connected with it — probably, in the main, forms of the 
practice by which corn was withdrawn from the market 
in the hope of selling it at famine prices: this at least 
seems to be the reference in Pr II2®, though Sirach 
(3428 24) seems to have interpreted the passage merely 
of liberality and stinginess. In Am the reference 
is more distinct, and implies both the offence mentioned 
above and the use of deceitful measures, a wrong also 
condemned by Micah in a similar context (6^®). The 
interpretation of these passages must remain obscure 
until more light is thrown on land-tenure in Israel, and 
the process by which the king’s^share in the produce was 
collected. 

The foreign commerce conducted in king Solomon’s 
time is represented in his biography as a venture of his 
own, whence the goods brought home were his own 
possessions; and the same holds good of commerce in 
the time of Jehoshaphat (1 K 22«- ®®). There is no 
evidence that Israelitish commerce was conducted on 
any other principle before the Exile, after which isolated 
individuals doubtless endeavoured to earn their liveli- 
hood by trade ventures. The foreign commerce of 
which we occasionally hear in the OT was also con- 
ducted by communities Gn 37^- 2®), to be compared 
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with the tribes whom w'e find at the commencement of 
Islam engaged in joint enterprises of a similar kind. In 
1 K 20^ there appears to be a reference to a practice by 
which sovereigns obtained the right to the possession of 
bazaars m each other’s capitals — the nearest approach 
to a commercial treaty that we find in this literature. 
But at such times as the condition of the Israelitish 
cities allowed of the purchase of luxuries — i,e. after 
successful campaigns or long spells of peace, permitting 
of accumulations of produce — it is probable that the 
arrival and residence of foreign merchants were facilitated 
by the practice of ‘protection,’ a citizen rendering 
himself responsible for the foreign visitors, and making 
their interests his own — doubtless in most cases for a 
consideration. The spirit of the Mosaic legislation (like 
that of Plato’s and Aristotle’s theories) is against such 
intermixing with foreigners, and except for forces such 
as only powerful chieftains could collect, journeys 
whether on sea or land were dangerous. Of an ex- 
pedient for commerce like the Arabian months of sacred 
truce the OT contains no hint. 

6. The chief passage in the OT dealing with commerce 
is Ezekiel’s prophecy against Tyre, in which the chief 
Tyrian wares are enumerated, and the countries whence 
the Tyrians imported them (ch. 27). That chapter 
would seem to be based on some statistical account of 
Tyre, similar to those which at a somewhat later date 
were made out concermng the Greek States. In a 
prophecy inserted in the Book of Isaiah (ch. 23) Tyre is 
also described as the great mart of the time, serving, it 
would seem, as the chief exchange and centre of distribu- 
tion for goods of all kinds. Ezk 262 is sometimes inter- 
preted as imi^ying that Jerusalem was a competitor 
with Tyre for the trade of the world, but perhaps it 
means only that the taking of any great city led to the 
Tyrian merchants obtaining the spoil at low prices. 

7. Trade-routes. — Palestine has no internal water- 
ways, and goods brought to it from other countries had 
to reach it either by sea or across desert. A system 
of roads leading from Arabia, Egypt, and Mesopotamia 
appears to have converged at Sela or Petra, whence two 
branches spread northwards, to Gaza and to the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea, continuing northwards on the 
left bank of the Jordan. Prom Gaza and Acre roads 
met in the plain of Esdraelon, the former going through 
the depressions of Judaea and Samaria. From the plain 
of Esdraelon a road led to Damascus, touching the N.W. 
bank of the Sea of Galilee. When Jerusalem became 
the capital of the country, goods were brought thither, 
probably by the same routes as were in use till the 
construction of the railways; but it is uncertain when 
Joppa first became the port of Jerusalem, for the state- 
ment in 2 Ch 2^^ that Joppa was so used in Solomon’s 
time is not found in the authentic chronicle of 1 K 5», 
where ignorance is clearly acknowledged on this subject. 
On the other hand, the earlier chronicle states that Elath 
served as the port of Jerusalem on the Red Sea, and, 
after Solomon’s time, was repeatedly taken out of the 
possession of the Jewish kings, and re-captured, Jose- 
phus (Ant, VIII. vii. 4) asserts that Solomon had the roads 
leading to Jerusalem paved with black stone, but his 
authority for this statement is unknown. The process 
of road-making is described in the familiar passage 
Is 40*, with allusions to the operations of mounding 
and excavating, possibly of paving; but these operations 
may have beenleamed from Babylonian or Persian rather 
than Israelitish examples. Moreover, such roads were 
necessary for military rather than commercial expeditions, 
in which wheeled vehicles were not ordinarily used. 

8. Transport. — Before the construction of railways in 
Palestine, transport was ordinarily on the backs of men 
or animals, and of the latter camels are mentioned in 
connexion with goods brought from Arabia (1 K W, 
Is 60» etc.), and even with such as were carried in 
Syria and Palestine (2 K 1 Ch 12*°). In the last 
reference these animals are mentioned together with 


asses, oxen, and mules, and probably the first and 
last of these were more ordinarily employed for internal 
traffic. At a later time they first appear to have been 
employed almost exclusively in the corn-trade, in which 
they figure as early as Gn 4226. The allusions to the 
employment of human transport are more often meta- 
phorical than literal; yet such passages as Is 58® seem 
distinctly to refer to it and to the instruments employed 
in fixing the burdens on the slaves* persons. ‘ Caravans ' 
are mentioned in Job 6^^^ , Is 21^3^ Ezk 27“ [all RV], 
and Jg 5* (RVm). 

9. Commercial instruments.— The money-lender ap- 
pears at the very commencement of the history of the 
Israelitish kingdom, where we are told that David’s 
followers were to some extent insolvent debtors, and the 
Jewish law allowed the taking of pledges, but not (it would 
seem) the taking of interest, except from foreigners. 
The result of similar legislation in Moslem countries 
IS to make the rate of interest enormously high, and in 
Palestine it may have had the same effect. Deeds of 
loan appear not to be mentioned in the OT, though 
there is frequent reference to the danger of giving 
security. To the institution of banking there is a 
familiar reference in the NT (Mt 2527); the persons 
there referred to — ^like the bankers of modern times — 
undertook the charge of deposits for the use of which 
they paid some interest; the money-changers (Mt 2D2 
etc.) were, as now, in a smaller way of business. Those 
who hoarded money more often put it ‘under the 
stone’ (Sir 29^®) than entrusted it to bankers; and this 
is still probably the favourite practice all over the 
nearer East. Another common practice was to deposit 
money with trustworthy persons, to which there is a 
reference in Tobit ( 42 ® etc.). In most ancient cities 
the temples served as places of security, where treasure 
could be stored, and this Is likely to have been the case 
in Israelitish cities also. 

10. Development of the Israelites into a commercial 

people. — The prophets appear to have anticipated that 
the exiles would carry on m their new home the same 
agricultural pursuits as had occupied them in Palestine 
(Jer 29®); and it would appear that till the taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and perhaps even later, agriculture 
remained the normal occupation of the Israelites, where- 
as in modern times this pursuit has passed entirely out 
of their hands. The Jews of the Turkish empire (e,ff.) 
are said to furnish no cultivators of the soil, whereas 
the Christian population, whose political status is the 
same, are largely agricultural. The separation of great 
numbers of the people from the Palestinian soil, in suc- 
cessive captivities, must doubtless have led many of them 
to take to commerce, to which perhaps those who had 
no settled home would feel least repugnance; while the 
settlement of groups in a number of different regions 
would furnish them with the advantage that companies 
now secure by the establishment of agencies in various 
places. After the conquests of Alexander, ghettos began 
to be formed in the great Hellenic cities, and the Roman 
conquests soon led to colonies of Jews settling yet 
farther west. D. S. Margoliouth. 

TRADES. — See Arts and Crafts. 

TRADITION.— See Law (in NT), § 1. 

TRAG-ACAKTH.— See Spice. 

TRANCE. — A condition in which the mental powers 
are partly or wholly unresponsive to external impressions 
while dominated by subjective excitement, or left free 
to contemplate mysteries incapable of apprehension by 
the usual rational processes. The word occurs in EV 
only in Nu 24* “ [but cf. RV], Ac 10^® ID 22i7. See, 
further, artt. Dreams, Vision. H. L. 'Willett. 

TRAKSFIGXIRATIOK. — The Transfiguration is a 
mysterious occurrence in the life of our Lord, which must 
be seen and felt, rather than understood. It produced 
a sense of awe in the hearts of the disciples (Mt 17*). 
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Its value IS symbolic Silence regarding it is enjoined 
by Jesus, and practised by the disciples until the Resur- 
rection, with which it IS closely connected m significance. 
The problem of the transfigured body of Jesus and of the 
Resurrection body is the same. The event is referred to 
by Jesus Himself as a visionihorama, Mt 17») ; it is vouched 
for by the three Synoptists (Lk 928-36, Mk 92-13, Mt 
Elsewhere in the NT it is referred to only in 2 P lie-is. 
The Fourth Evangelist, after his own manner, un- 
doubtedly expresses its inner significance for faith in 
Jn 1223-36. The mountain on which it took place was 
probably Hermon. The time was night (Lk 922). It 
was as ‘he was praying’ that the transfiguration of face 
and raiment appeared. 

As regards the inner significance of the occurrence, one 
expression m St, Luke’s narrative is of great importance — 
leukos exastraptdn (v 29), ‘ was white and glistering’ (AV). 
The sense is really ‘ gleamed out white.’ The glory is not 
that of reflected light; its source is inward. It is the 
manifestation of a mental process. The note of time 
C SIX days after ’ [Mt. Mk 1 ; ' about eight days after ' [Lk.]) 
affords the key to His thoughts and the subject of His 
prayers. After what? After Peter’s confession 
(Lk 9*8-27), and the prediction of Christ’s death 
Recognized as Messiah by the disciples, He must now 
prepare them to meet the stumbling-block of the cross. 
Thus the Transfiguration had (1) a deep significance for 
Jesus Himself, He was strengthened by the appearance 
of Moses and Elias, who spoke of His decease (Lk 9®*). 
They represented the saints in heaven, who understood. 
Again the Voice stood for the acceptance of His work by 
God, and He was enabled to yield up His heart and 
life anew to the will of God. (2) The great lesson for 
the disciples was that the dreadful shame of His cross was 
really glory, and that all suffering is ultimately radiant 
with heavenly beauty, being perfected in Christ. Peter’s 
suggestion of the three tents is an attempt to material- 
ize and make permanent the vision, to win the crown 
without the cross. The vision vanished, and they saw 
‘Jesus only.’ It was real, but only a glimpse and 
foretaste. By loyalty once more to the Master, m the 
common ways of life to which they returned, the disciples 
would come to share the eternal glory of the Risen 
Lord. R- H. Stbachan. 

TRAKSGEESSION.— See Sin. 

TRAVAIL. — The Fr. travail, meaning ‘labour or 
trouble,’ was taken into Eng. without alteration of 
meaning or spelling. This spelling is found in AV, 
and it is still sometimes used, especially for the labour 
of child-birth. But the spelling ‘travel’ afterwards 
became common, and the word was then confined to 
journeying, that being a recognized form of toil and 
trouble in those days. In Nu 20*® ‘Thou knowest all 
the travel that hath befallen us,’ the meaning is more 
than journeying, and so RV spells the word ‘travaU,’ 
which was the original spelling of AV also. 

TREASURE, TREASURY, TREASURER.— 1. In 
OT ‘treasure’ and ‘treasury’ stand for various Heb. 
terms, but both words usually render ’(Jfcdr. This 
shows that ‘treasure’ and ‘treasury’ are not carefully 
distinguished in EV, or else that *Stsar itself may stand 
for either. As a matter of fact the truth lies with both 
alternatives. Strictly, a treasure is a store of wealth, 
while a treasury is a storehouse, a place where treasure 
is kept. Sometimes, however, ‘treasure’ occurs in 
AV where ‘treasury’ is meant, as Job 8822 ‘Hast thou 
entered into the treasures (RV ‘treasuries’) of the 
snow?'; and, on the other hand, ‘treasury’ is some- 
times found where ‘treasure’ would be the more correct 
rendering, as Jos 6*® 24 and rv of Ezr 2®®. The inde- 
terminateness of *dts&r is shown by its constant employ- 
ment for ‘ treasure ’ and ‘ treasury ’ alike. The ‘ treasure 
(RV ‘store’) cities’ of Ex I** (cf. 1 K 9*®, 2 Ch 8®) 
are cities in which provisions were stored up (cf. Gn 
41®®- »). 


TRIBES OF ISRAEL 

2. In NT we find a like ambiguousness In the use of 
‘treasure,’ and also of the Gr. thlsauros for which it 
stands. The treasures of the Magi (Mt 2“) and the 
treasure in heaven (Mt 192*) refer to precious stores; but 
it is out of his treasury rather than his treasure that 
the good man brings forth good things (Mt 12®®), and 
the householder things new and old (13®2), In Ac 
‘treasure’ renders gaza, a word of Persian ongin. In 
Mt 278 ‘treasury’ represents korhands (the depository 
of the ‘corban,’ see Sacrifice and Offering, § 1 (a)), 
the sacred treasury into which the chief priests would 
not put Judas’ 30 pieces of silver. For the treasury 
of the Temple igazophylakion) into which Jewish 
worshippers cast their offerings (Mk 12®*- ®8, Lk 21*) 
see Temple, § 11 (&). When Jesus is said to have 
spoken ‘in the treasury’ (Jn 820), the meaning probably 
is that He was teaching in the colonnade of the Temple 
where stood the treasure-boxes into which the offerings 
were cast 

Treasurer occurs in OT in Neh 12**, Ezr 1* 7**, Is 22*®, 
Dn 32 3, representing a different term in each writer. 
The word is found m NT only in RV of Ro lO®* as 
substitute for AV ‘chamberlain’ (Gr. oikonomos), but 
the Ethiopian eunuch is said to have had charge of all 
the treasure of queen Candace. J. C. Lambert. 

TREE. — ‘Tree’ is used as a poetic name for the 
Cross in Ac S*® lO*® 1329, 1 P 2*®; cf. Gal 3**. For 
sacred trees see High Place, 1; and Israel, ii. 1 (5); 
and, for the various trees of the Bible, the artt. under 
their respective names. 

TRESPASS -OFFERING .—See Sacrifice, § 16. 

TRIAL. — See Temptation. 

TRIBES OP ISRAEL.' — The number of the tribes of 
Israel varied at different periods. The number 12 
IS an artificial one, as is seen from its application to the 
descendants of Ishmael (Gn 1720 25**'*8), of Nahor 
(Gn 2229-2®), and of Esau (Gn 36*8-*®- ®9*®3), Simeon 
and Levi were ‘divided in Jacob and scattered in Israel’ 
(Gn 497) when the tribe of Benjamin arose, so that at 
that time there would be not 12 but only 11 tribes. 
Reuben, likewise, in the period of the kings, was an 
insignificant remnant, and, though mentioned in 1 Ch 
52« as still existing m 734, had apparently become 
disintegrated long before. As Stade {GVl 1. 146) 
correctly remarks, several of the largest tribes — ^Judah, 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Gad — contained many minor tribes 
which surpassed in number, possessions, and political 
significance several of those counted in the twelve 
tribes. 

The number of the tribes, according to JE’s genealogy 
(Gn 29-30), is not 12 but 13, and in the following 
order: 


Leah tribes — ^Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah . . 4 

Bilhah (Rachel) tribes— Dan, Naphtali . . .2 

Zilpah (Leah) tribes — Gad, Asher . ... 2 

Leah tribes — Issaehar, Zebulun ... .2 

Rachel tnbes— Joseph = (Manasseh, Ephraim) . . 2 

Benjamin (bom in Palestine), Gn 35*® . . .1 


13 

To obtain the number 12 from this scheme it Is 
necessary to omit Levi, or to count Manasseh and 
Ephraim as one. 

Why the number twelve was chosen cannot be 
answered with certainty. Whether it is astronomical 
or mythological, i.e. connected with the 12 signs of 
the Zodiac and the 12 months in the year — in which 
case it would be traceable to Babylonia, as Gunkel 
suggests in his ^nest's (p. 300), and Winckler holds 
{Gesch. Israels, ii. p. 67, where he connects the *ZwUlf 
SShne* (Jacob’s) with tWZwblf Monaten'), or whether 
it rests upon Solomon’s partition of the land into 12 
divisions so that each might provision the royal house- 
hold one month in the year (1 K 4®), as Luther thinks 
{ZATW xxi. 34), or whether the true explanation 
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TRIBUTE, TOLL, TAXING 

has ytt to be dihcovfired, cdiiiiot be afhimed. The 
mythological explanation has to the pnsent writer 
the greater probability m its favour. 

The interpretation of the genealogical scheme of JE, which 
appears to be most acceptable to scholars, may be bnefly 
summanzedfrom Guthe, G VI, p. 49*^ Benjamin appears as 
the last of the sons because this tribe came into existence 
last of ail, and in Palestine (Gn 35i‘’-2°). Joseph is younger 
than the others because it entered and settled in Canaan 
later than Simeon, Levi, and Judah, etc. Evidence of this 
is found in Jg 1^^ ^ and Gn 34, which shows Joseph in 

possession of the region of Shechem, formerly occupied by 
Simeon and Levi The order of arrangement, it would 
therefore seem, depended upon the author's view of the 
time of a tribe’s respective settlement or origin in Canaan 
Dan and Naphtali, Gad and Asher — the Canaanite tribes 
of the concubines who were admitted to union with the 
other tnbes — owe their position also to these principles. 
Excluding Benjamin, who was born in Canaan, and the 
four tribes descended from the concubines, there remain 
only seven as extra-Canaanitish. The mothers, Leah and 
Rachel, represent different tribal groups at the head of 
which stand respectively Reuben and Joseph (1 Ch 5* 2). 
History, however, gives us no record of Reuben’s priority in 
leadership, but assies that r61e to Joseph, so that the 
primacy of the Reuben tribe must go back to an earlier 
time and to the East Jordan. It is possible that the tribes 
w'hich entered Canaan under Reubems leadership, or during 
his supremacy, w’ere classed under Leah, while those which 
followed under the lead of Joseph were classed under Rachel. 
The position of Issaehar and Zebulun indicates that they 
were later in acjtuiring a foothold than the four earlier Leah 
tnbes, yet earlier than Joseph. The position assigned to 
the Biihah and Zilpah tribes, Guthe thinks, may be explained 
by their having come into closer relations to Joseph, and to 
Reuben or the last of the two Leah tribes respectively, 
and hence their mothers were given as handmaids to Rachel 
and Leah. This is aU suggestive, but no certainty is reached. 
Reuben’s position (in view of the inferior r61e of the tnbe 
in historical times) remains as a problem to be solved, and 
the groupings, e.g, Asher with Gad as Zilpah tnbes, despite 
their wide separation, Issaehar and Zebulun with Judah as 
Leah tribes, are of doubtful import. James A. Cbaiq. 

TRIBUTE, TOLL, TAXINCr.— 1. In OT the subject 
Is obscure. The word most frequently rendered ‘tribute’ 
is mas, which denotes a body of forced labourers (2 S 
20*<, 1 K 9*' etc.; see RV), and then later ‘forced 
service’ — the feudal corvBe. Solomon had a regular 
system of levying provisions for the maintenance of 
the royal establishment (1 K and labourers for 

the execution of his vast building schemes gis)^ 
and also exacted toll from the caravans of merchants 
that passed through his kingdom (10»). After the fall 
of the Jewish State, tribute was imposed on the land by 
its foreign masters (2 K 2333, Ezr 4^3 etc). In the 
last-mentioned passage (cf. v.” T^) we read of ‘tribute, 
custom, or toll,’ but have no information as to the 
precise meanings of the terms and the distinctions 
between them. Cf. Trade and Commerce, § 3. 

S. La NT ‘tribute’ represents 3 Gr. words. (1) 
pharos is properly a land tax; (2) klnsos (originally a 
property register), a capitation or poll tax. Both 
were direct Imperial taxes payable by the Jews as 
Roman subjects; the former in kind, the latter in Roman 
money. In NT, however, the distinction is not carefully 
observed (cf. Mt 22l^ Lk 2022). For the ‘tribute 
money’ of Mt 22i» see Money, § 7 (b). (3) didrachmon 
(Mt 1724, RV ‘the half -shekel’) was the sum paid by 
every male Israelite to meet the cost of the daily services 
in the Temple. See Money, § 7 (d). Toll (felos, AV 
’custom*; iel5mon‘ place of toll,’ AV ‘receipt of custom’) 
must be carefully distinguished from tribute (cf. Mt 172», 
Ro 132). It was not a direct tax like (1) and (2), but 
an impost on the value of exported goods. For details i 
see artt. Custom (s). Publican. Taxing (apoflrapAg, RV I 
‘enrolment,’ Lk 2®, Ac denotes a registration with 
a view to taxation for Imperial purposes. See Qui- 
BiNius. J. C. Lambert. 

TRINITY.— 1. The doctrine approached.-It is some- 
times asked why we are not given a definite state- 


m»‘nt that tln^re aro thrre Persona in the Godhead. 
One reason for the absence of any such categorical 
and dogmatic teaching is probably to be found in 
the fact that the earliest hearers of the gospel were 
Jews, and that any such pronouncement might (and 
probably would) have seemed a contradiction of their 
own great truth of the unity of the Godhead. Con- 
sequently, instead of giving an intellectual statement 
of doctrine, which might have led to theological and 
philosophic discussion, and ended only in more intense 
opposition to Christianity, the Apostles preached Jesus 
of Nazareth as a personal Redeemer from sin, and 
urged on every one the acceptance of Him and His 
claims. Then, in due course, would come the inevitable 
process of thought and meditation upon this personal 
experience, and this would in turn lead to the inference 
that Jesus, from whom, and in whom, these experi- 
ences were being enjoyed, must be more than man, must 
be none other than Divine, ‘for who can forgive sms 
but God only?’ Through such a personal impression 
and inference based on experience, a distinction in the 
Godhead would at once be realized. Then, in the course 
of their Christian life, and through fuller instruction, 
would be added the personal knowledge and experience 
of the Holy Spirit, and once again a similar inference 
would in due course follow, making another distinction 
in their thought of the Godhead. The intellectual con- 
ception and expression of these distinctions probably 
concerned only comparatively few of the early believers, 
but nevertheless all of them had in their lives an 
experience of definite action and blessing which could 
only have been from above, and which no difficulty of 
intellectual correlation or of theological co-ordination 
with former teachings could invalidate and destroy. 

2. The doctrine derived. — The doctrine of the Trinity 
is an expansion of the doctrine of the Incarnation, and 
emerges out of the personal claim of our Lord. We 
believe this position can be made good from the NT. We 
take first the Gospels, and note that our Lord’s method 
of revealing Himself to His disciples was by means 
of personal impression and influence. His character, 
teaching, and claim formed the centre and core of 
ever 3 d;hing, and His one object was, as it were, to stamp 
Himself on His disciples, knowing that in the light of 
fuller experience His true nature and relations would 
become clear to them. We see the culmtoation of 
this impression and experience in the confession of the 
Apostle, ‘My Lord and my God.’ Then, as we turn to 
the Acts of the Apostles, we find St. Peter preaching to 
Jews, and emphasizing two associated truths: (1) the 
Sonship and Messiahship of Jesus, as proved by the Res- 
urrection, and (2) the consequent relation of the hearers 
to Him as to a Saviour and Master. The emphasis is 
laid on the personal experience of forgiveness and grace, 
without any attempt to state our Lord’s position in 
relation to God. Indeed, the references to Jesus Christ 
as the ‘Servant [wrongly rendered in AV ‘Son’] of God’ 
in Ac 3“* 26 and 4*2, seem to show that the Christian 
thought regarding our Lord was still immature, so far 
as there was any purely intellectual consideration of It. 
It is worthy of note that this phrase, which is doubtless 
the NT counterpart of Isaiah’s teaching on the ‘ Servant 
of the Lord,’ is not found in the NT later than these 
earlier chapters of the Acts. Yet in the preaching of 
St. Peter the claim made for Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Source of healing (3«- «), the Prince-Leader of Life 
(3^*), the Head Stone of the comer (4^1), and the one 
and only Way of Salvation (41*), was an unmistakable 
assumption of the position and power of Godhead. 

In the same way the doctrine of the Godhead of the 
Holy Spirit arises directly out of our Lord’s revelation. 
Once grant a real personal distinction between the 
Father and the Son, and it is easy to believe it also of 
the Spirit as revealed by the Son. As long as Christ was 
present on earth there was no room and no need for 
the specific work of the Holy Spirit, but as Christ was 
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departing from the world He revealed a doctrine i 
which clearly associated the Holy Spirit with Himself j 
and the Father in a new and unique way (Jn 14i8 n a ] 
15“ 167-18). Arising immediately out of this, and ; 
consonant with it, is the place given to the Holy Spirit j 
in the Book of the Acts. From ch, 5, where lying j 
against the Holy Spirit is equivalent to lying against I 
God (5» « 9), we see throughout the book the essential I 
Deity of the Holy Spirit in the work attributed to Him of 
superintending and controlling the life of the Apostolic 
Church (24 829 iqis 132 4 iqb 7 2028). I 

Then, as we pass to the Epistles, we find references 
to our Lord Jesus and to the Holy Spirit which imply 
unmistakably the functions of Godhead. In the open- 
ing salutations our Lord is associated with God as the 
Source of grace and peace (1 Th 1^* , 1 P 12), and in 
the closing benedictions as the Divine Source of blessing 
(Ro 1520, 2 Th 318 18), Jn the doctrinal statements He 
is referred to in practical relation to us and to our 
spiritual life in terms that can be predicated of God only, 
and in the revelations concerning things to come He 
is stated to be about to occupy a position which can refer 
to God only. In like manner, the corrdation of the 
Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son m matters 
essentially Divine is clear (1 Co 24-«, 2 Co l P l*). 

In all these assertions and implications of the Godhead of 
Jesus Christ, it is to be noted very, carefully that St Paul has 
not the faintest idea of contradicting his J ewish monotheism. 
Though he and others thus proclaimed the Godhead of 
Christ, it is of great moment to remember that Christianity 
was never accused of polytheism. The NT doctrine of God 
is essentially a form of monotheism, and stands in no relation 
to polytheism. There can be no doubt that, however and 
whenever the Trinitarian idea was foimulated, it arose in 
inunediateconnexion with the monotheism of Judaea; and the 
Apostles, Jews though they were, in statingso unmistakably 
the Godnead of Jesus Christ, are never once conscious of 
teaching anything inconsistent with their most cherished 
ideas about the unity of God. 

3. The doctrine confirmed.-When we have approached 

the doctrine by means of the personal experience of 
redemption, we are prepared to give full consideration 
to the two lines of teaching found in the NT. (a) One 
line of teaching insists on the unity of the Godhead 
(1 Co 84, Ja 219); and (&) the other line reveals dis- 
tinctions within the Godhead (Mt Si®- i7 and 28i9, 2 Co 
1314). We see clearly that (1) the Father is God 
(Mt 11«, Ro 158, Eph 48); (2) the Son is God (Jn V i® 
2028, Ac 2028, Ro 98, He !», Col 2», Ph 2® 2 P lO; (3) the 
Holy Spirit is God (Ac 1 Co 2io n, Eph 222); (4) the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are distinct from one 
another, sending and being sent, honouring and being 
honoured. The Father honours the Son, the Son 
honours the Father, and the Holy Spirit honours the 
Son (Jn 1528 1618 « jyi 8 is. 23). (5) Nevertheless, 

whatever relations of subordination there may be be- 
tween the Persons in working out redemption, the three 
are alike regarded as God. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is the correlation, co-ordination, and synthesis of the 
teaching of these passages. In the Unity of the Godhead 
there is a Trinity of Persons working out redemption. 
God the Father is the Creator and Ruler of man and the 
Provider of redemption through His love (Jn 3i8). God 
the Son is the Redeemer, who became man for the 
purpose of our redemption. God the Holy Spirit is the 
‘Executive of the Godhead,* who applies to each be- 
lieving soul the benefits of redemption. The elements 
of the plan of redemption. thus find their root, founda- 
tion, and spring in the nature of the Godhead; and the 
obvious reason why these distinctions which we express 
by the terms ‘Person* and ‘Trinity’ were not revealed 
earlier than NT times is that not until then was re- 
demption accomplished. 

4. The doctrine stated.— By the Trinity, therefore, we 
mean the specific and unique Christian idea of the 
Godhead. The foundation of the Christian idea of the 
Godhead is that of the One Supreme Almighty Spirit 


whom we worship, to whom we pray, from whom we 
receive grace, and whom we serve. But the specific 
Christian thought of God is that of a Spirit, in the unity 
of whose being is revealed a distinction of Persona whom 
we call Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; the God from 
whom, through whom, and by whom all things come — 
the Father as the primal Source, the Son as the redemp- 
tive Mediator, and the Holy Spirit as the personal 
Applier of life and grace. The Christian idea of the 
Trinity may be summed up in the familiar words ‘ The 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is 
God And yet they are not three Gods, but one God. The 
Godhead of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost is all one, the Glory equal, the Majesty co- 
eternal. And m this Tnnity none is afore or after 
other: none is greater or less than another, but the 
whole three Persons are co-etemal together and co- 
equal.’ 

The term ‘Trinity* dates from the second century, being 
found in Greek in Tneophilus of Antioch (a.d. 181); and the 
actual Latin word, from which we derive our English term, 
in Tertulhan (a.d. 200). Its use is sometimes criticised 
because it is not found in the Bible, but this is no valid 
objection to it. Like other words, e.g. ‘Incarnation,’ it 
expresses in technical language the truth about the Goc^ead 
wmch is foimd implicitly in the NT. The real question is 
whether it is true, and whether it is fairly expressive of the 
Bible truth. It is intended to express and safeguard that 
real and essential unity of the Godnead which is at the root 
of the distinctions of Father, Son, and Holy Spint The 
term ‘Person* is also sometimes objected to. Like all 
human language, it is liable to be accused of inadequacy and 
even positive error. It certainly must not be pressed too far, 
or it will lead to Tritheism. While we use the term to denote 
distinctions in the Godhead, we do not imply distinctions 
which amount to separateness, but distinctions which are 
associated with essential mutual coinherenee or inclusivene^ 
We intend by the term ‘Person’ to express those real dis- 
tinctions of Father, Son, and Holy Spint which are found 
amid the oneness of the Godhead, distinctions which are no 
mere temporary manifestations of Deity, but essential and 
permanent elements within the Divine unity. 

6. The doctrine supported. — When all this is granted 
and so far settled, we may find a second line of teaching 
to support the foregoing in the revelation of God as 
Love. Following the suggestion of St. Augustine, 
most modern theologians have rightly seen in this a 
safe ground for our belief. It transcends, and perhaps 
renders unnecessary, all arguments drawn from human 
and natural analogies of the doctrine. ‘God is love* 
means, as some one has well said, ‘ God as the infinite 
home of all moral emotions, the fullest and most highly 
differentiated life.* Love must imply relationships, 
and, as He is eternally perfect in Himself, He can realize 
Himself as Love only through relationships within His 
own Being. We Aay go so far as to say that this is the 
only way of obtaining a living thought about God. 
Belief in Theism postulates a self-existent God, and 
yet It is impossible to think of a God without relation- 
ships. These relationships must be eternal and prior 
to His temporal relationships to the universe of His 
own creation. He must have relationships eternally 
adequate, and worthy, and when once we realize that 
love must have an object in God as well as in ourselves, 
we have the germ of that distinction in the Godhead 
which is theologically known as the Trinity. 

6. The doctrine anticipated. — At this stage, and only 
here, we may seek another support for the doctrine. 
In the light of the facts of the NT we cannot refrain 
from asking whether there may not have been some 
adumbrations of it in the OT. As the doctrine arises 
directly out of the facts of the NT, we do not for an 
instant look for any full discovery of it in the OT. But 
! if the doctrine be true, we might expect that Christian 
Jews, at any rate, would seek for some anticipation of It 
in the OT. We believe we find it there. |(«*) The references 
to the *Angd of Jehovah* prepare the way for the 
Christian doctrine of a distinction in the Godhead 
(Gn 18* « 17*2 with Jos with 61, Jg 
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Zee 13^). (6) Allusions to the 'Spirit of J^ovah* form 

another line of OT teaching. In Gn the Spirit is 
an energy only, but in subsequent books an agent 
(Is 40^3 4gi6 5919 03iof (c) The personification of Divine 
Wisdom is also to be observed, for the connexion be- 
tween the personification of Wisdom in Pr 8, the Logos 
of Jn and the ‘wisdom’ of 1 Co can hardly 
be accidental, (d) There are also other hints, such as 
the tnplicity of the Divine Names (Nu 624-27, Ps 292-®, 
Is 62), which may not be pressed, but can hardly be 
overlooked. Hints are all that were to be expected or 
desired until the fulness of time should have come. 
The function of Israel was to guard God’s transcendence 
and omnipresence; it was for Christianity to develop 
the doctrine of the Godhead into the fulness, depth, 
and richness that we find in the revelation of the Incar- 
nate Son of God. 

7. The doctrine justified. — (o) From the facts of 
Scripture. It emerges clearly from the claim of Christ , 
it IS an extension of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
If the Incarnation was real, the Trinity is true. (6) 
From the facts of Christian experience. It is a simple 
fact that Christians of all periods of history claim to 
have personal direct fellowship with Christ. This 
claim must be accounted for. It is possible only by 
predicating Deity of our Lord, for such fellowship would 
be impossible with one who is not God. (c) From 
the facts of history. Compared with other religions, 
Christianity makes God a reality in a way in which no 
other system does. The doctrine of the Trinity has 
several positive theological and philosophical advan- 
tages over the Unitarian conception of God, but espe- 
cially is this so in reference to the relation of God to the 
world. There are two conceivable relations of God to 
the world — as transcendent (in Mohammedanism), or 
as immanent (in Buddhism). The first alone means 
Deism, the second alone Pantheism. But the Christian 
idea is of God as at once transcendent and immanent. 
It is therefore the true protection of a living Theism, 
which otherwise oscillates uncertainly between these two 
extremes of Deism and Pantheism, either of which is 
false to it. It is only in Christianity that the Semitic 
and Aryan conceptions of God are united, blended, 
correlated, balanced, and preserved, (d) From reason. 
It is simple truth to say that, if Jesus be not God, 
Christians are idolaters, for they worship One who Is not 
God. There is no other alternative. But when once 
the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity is regarded as 
arising out of Christ’s claim to Godhead as Divine 
Redeemer, reason soon finds its warrant for the doctrine. 
The doctrine of the Trinity comes to us by revelation 
and not by nature, though it is soon seen to have points 
of contact with thought and reason. 

The doctrine ‘started in the concrete, with the baptismal 
formula . . . emanating from Jesus Christ. Andthrou^out 
the history of its dogmatic formulation, we are confronted 
with this fact. It was regarded as a revelation by the men 
who shaped its intellectual expression; and it was only in the 
process ... of that expression that its congruity with human 
iwychology came out; that psychology in fact being dis- 
tinctly developed in the effort to give it utterance. . . . They 
did not accommodate Christian religion to their philosophy, 
but philosophy to their Christian religion.’ This doctrine 
appealed ‘first to unsophisticated men, far removed from 
Alexandria or Athens; yet the verywords in which it does so, 
turn out, upon analysis, to involve a view of personality 
which the world had not attained, but which, once stated, is 
seen to be profoundly, philosophically true’ (Illingworth, 
Personality t p. 212 f.). W. H. Gripitcth Thomas, 

TRIPOLIS.-Animportant town in northern Phoenicia, 
where Demetrius Soter landed when he made his 
successful attack against Antiochus v. (2 Mac 14^). 
It was divided into three parts, originating in colonies 
from Tyre, Sidon, and Arvad—hence the name. The 
modem TarShvlUs is two miles inland, its fort occupy- 
ing the site of the ancient city on the coast. 

J. F. McCurdy. 


TROAS.—A city of Mysia on the N W. coast of Asia 
Minor. It was in the Roman province Asia. It was 
founded by Antigonus, and re-founded in b.c. 300 by 
Lysimachus, who named it Alexandria Troas For a time 
under the Seleucid kings of Syria, it gained its freedom, 
and began to strike its own coins (examples exist from 
B.c. 164 to 65). Its freedom continued under Perga- 
raenian and afterwards, from b c. 133, under Roman 
rule. Augustus made it a Roman colony, and it became 
one of the greatest cities of N W. Asia. The Roman 
preference was partly explained by their belief m the 
early connexion between Troy and their own capital. 
This place was a regular port of call on coasting voyages 
between Macedonia and Asia (cf. Ac 16® 20®, 2 Co 2^2^. 
St. Paul, with Silas and Timothy, approached Troas from 
the Asian-Bithynian frontier near Dorylseum or Cotieeum 
(Ac 168-8). He did not preach in Mysia on the first visit, 
though the Western text at Ac 16® makes him do so. 

A. SOUTBR. 

TROGYLLITTM. — According to the AV (Ac 201®) , 
which here follows the Western text, St. Paul’s ship, 
after touching at Samos, and before putting in at Miletus, 
‘tamed at Trogyliium.' This statement is no part of 
the NT text as now commonly read, but it is not impossi- 
ble, and perhaps embodies a real tradition. Trogyliium 
is a promontory which projects from the mainland 
and overlaps the eastern extremity of Samos, so as to 
form a strait less than a mile wide. There is an anchor- 
age near, still called ‘ St. Paul’s Port.’ A. Souter. 


TROPHIMUS. — A Gentile Christian, a native of 
Ephesus (Ac 2129), with Tychicus, also of the 
province Asia (20<), and others, accompanied St. Paul 
to Jerusalem. The Jews, seeing Trophimus with 
the Apostle in the city, hastily concluded that St. Paul 
had brought him into the inner court of the Temple, 
separated from the outer ‘Court of the Gentiles’ by a 
barrier on which were inscriptions in Greek and Latin 
forbidding any non-Jew to enter on pain of death. This 
occasioned the not which led to St. Paul’s arrest. Some 
years later Trophimus was left at Miletus sick (2 Ti 422). 

A. J. Maclean. 

TROW.— ‘To trow’ was originally ‘to trust,’ with 
which it is connected in origin; but it came to mean 
no more than ‘think or suppose.' This is the meaning 
in Lk 179, its only occurrence in AV. 

TRUMPET.— See Music, 4 (2) (e). 


TRUMPETS, FEAST OF.— The 1st day of Tishrl 
(October), the 7th month of the sacred year, was signalized 
by a ‘memorial of blowing trumpets,’ to call both God 
and the people to remembrance of their reciprocal posi- 
tions. It was a day of holy convocation, on which no 
servile work might be done. The trumpets blown were 
probably of a different kind from those used at the ordinary 
new-moon festivals. At the Feast of Trumpets special 
offerings were made: a burnt-offering of a bullock, a 
ram, and 7 lambs, and a sin-offering of a kid of the goats; 
these in addition to the ordinary daily and monthly 
offerings (cf. Nu 29^ 8, Lv 2324- 25). This was one of 
the lunar festivals of the Jewish calendar, and was the 
most important of the new-moon celebrations. 

A. W. F, Blunt. 

TRUST.— See Faith. 


TRUTH. — ^1. In OT (’emetft, ^emUnSh). — Firmness or 
stability is the fundamental idea of the root, and to this 
radical thought most of the uses of the Heb. nouns 
may be traced. Often they signify truth in the common 
meaning of the word, the correspondence, viz., between 
speech and fact (Dt 13^, Pr 12^7). At first the standards 
of veracity were low (Gn I2iiff- 202ff* 26’® 27^^ etc.); 
but truthfulness in witness-bearing is a commandment 
of the Decalogue (Ex 20i«), and from the prophetic 
age onwards falsehood of every kind is recognized as 
a grave sin (Hos 42, Ps 69i*, Pr 12*2). See, further. 
Lie. Sometimes ‘ truth * denotes justice as administered 
by a ruler or a judge (Ex 18*1, Pr 20*8). and, in par- 
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ticular, by the Messianic King (Ps 45S Is 423). Fre- 
quently It denotes faithfulness, especially the faithfulness 
of a man to God (2 K 203) and of God to men (Gn 32io). 
When God is described as a ‘God of truth,' His faith- 
fulness to His promises may be especially in view 
(Ps 315). But not far away is the sense of ‘living 
reality’ in distinction from the ‘lying vanities* in 
which those trust to whom Jahweh is unknown (v.®; 
cf. Dt 32*). In some later canonical writings there 
appears a use of ‘truth* or ‘the truth* as equivalent 
to Divine revelation (Dn 8^2 913 )^ or as a synonym 
for the 'wisdom' in which the true philosophy of life 
consists (Pr 232®). In the Apocr. books this use be- 
comes frequent (1 Es 433* ^ ’W’is 3®, Sir 422 etc.). 

2. In HT ialstheia). — The Gr. word (which is employed 
in LXX to render both 'emeth and 'ernUnah) has the 
fundamental meaning of reality, as opposed to mere 
appearance or false pretence. From this the sense 
of veracity comes quite naturally; and veracity finds 
a high place among the NT virtues. The OT law 
forbade the bearing of false witness against one’s neigh- 
bour; the law of Christ enjoins truth-speaking in all 
social intercourse (Eph 425 ), and further demands that 
this truth-speaking shall be animated by love (v.^®, 
cf. V.2S ‘for we are members one of another ')._ 

Special attention must be paid to some distinctive 
employments of the word, (a) In the Pauline writings 
there is a constant use of ‘the truth’ to describe God's 
will as revealed — primarily to the reason and con- 
science of the natural man (Ho 1^® 2 S)^ but especially 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ (2 Co 42 , Gal S*' etc.). 
‘The truth* thus becomes synonymous with ‘the 
gospel* (Eph 113; cf. Gal 2®- 1 * etc., where ‘the truth 
of the gospel* evidently means the truth declared in 
the gospel). In the Pastoral Epistles the gospel as 
‘the truth’ or ‘the word of truth * appears to be passing 
into the sense of a settled body of Christian doctrine 
(1 Ti 31 s, 2 Ti 21* etc.). It is to be noted that, though 
the above usages are most characteristic of the Pauline 
cycle of writings, they are occasionally to be found 
elsewhere, eg. He lO®®, Ja ps, 1 p 122 , 2 P I 12 . 

(5) In the Johannine books (with the exception of 
Rev ) aletheia is a leading and significant term in a 
sense that is quite distinctive (cf. ‘light’ and ‘life’). 
To Pilate’s question, ‘What is truth?’ (Jn 1838), jesus 
gave no answer. But He had just declared that He 
came into the world to hear witness unto the truth 
(v.37), and the Fourth Gospel might be described as an 
elaborate exposition of the nature of the truth as re- 
vealed by Jesus, and of the way in which He revealed 
it. In John ‘the truth' stands for the absolute Divine 
reality as distinguished from all existence that is false 
or merely seeming (cf. 8*°* , where Jesus contrasts His 
Father, from whom He had heard the truth, with ‘your 
father the devil,’ who ‘stood not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him’). Jesus came from the bosom 
of the Father (Jn l^s), and truth came by Him (v.i^) 
because as the Word of God He was full of it (v.w). 
The truth is incarnated and personalized in Jesus, and 
so He is Himself the Truth (14®). The truth which 
resides in His own Person He imparts to His disciples 
(83if ); and on His departure He bestows the Spirit of 
truth to abide with them and he in them for ever (14^^). 
Hence the truth is in the Christian as the very ground- 
workand essenceofhis spiritual being (1 Jn 182®, 2 Jn 1*). 
It is there both as a moral and as an intellectual 
quality— standing midway, as it were, between ‘life’ 
and ‘light,’ two other ruling Johannine ideas with 
which it is closely associated. Primarily it is a moral 
power. It makes Christ’s disciples free (Jn 832)- — ^free 
i.e., as the context shows, from the bondage of sin 
(YY.aaff.), It has a sanctifying force (Jn IT^^-^®); it 
ensures the keeping of the commandments (1 Jn 2*) 
and the life of Christian love (3i»* ). And, while sub- 
jectively it is a moral influence, objectively it is a moral 
vocation— something not only to be known (Jn S**) 


TYRANNUS 

and believed (vv*5i ), but requiring to be done (Jn 3®®, 
1 Jn 1®) From this moral quality of the truth, how- 
ever, there springs a power of spiritual illumination. 
The truth that is life passes into the truth that is light 
(Jn 320 . Every one that is of the truth heareth Christ’s 
voice (1887); if any man willeth to do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine (7^7); the Spirit of truth, 
when He is come, shall guide the disciples into all the 
truth (16^3). J. C. Lambert. 

TRYPELaENA.— Greeted along with Tryphosa by St. 
Paul in Ro I 612 , and described by him as labouring in 
the Lord. They were probably sisters or near relations, 
‘for it was usual to designate members of the same 
family by derivatives of the same root.’ The common 
root makes their names signify ‘delicate,’ ‘luxurious’ 
— a, meaning which contrasts with their active Christian 
toil. Inscriptions in a cemetery used chiefly for the 
Emperor’s servants, contain both names; if we identify 
them with these, then they would be among ‘the saints 
of Cffisar’s household’ (Ph 422 ). 

A Tryphasna plays a prominent part in the apocry- 
phal Acts of Paul and Theda. 

Charles T. P. Grierson-. 

TRYPHON. — An officer of Alexander Balas, who, 
after the death of the latter, took advantage of the 
unpopularity of Demetrius to put forward Antiochus, 
the son of Balas, as a claimant to the throne (1 Mac 1139). 
His real aim, however, was to gain the crown for himself, 
and this he accomplished after he had murdered in 
succession Jonathan the Maccabee (1239-80) and Antiochus 
(1331^). His rapacity led Simon to appeal to Demetrius 
(133®). The latter was organizing an expedition against 
Tryphon when he was himself made prisoner by Arsaces 
(14^-3). In the end, Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of 
Demetrius, attacked Tryphon, besieged him in Dor, 
and pursued him when he escaped thence to Orthesia 
(] 510.14. 87-39) . Tryphon was finally shut up in Apamea, 
where he committed suicide (Strabo, p. 668; Jos. Ant. 
XIII. vii. 2; App. Syr- 68). 

TRYPHOSA. — See Trypblena. 

TUBAL. — A country and people in Asia Minor 
mentioned only in association with Meshech (wh.see). 

J. F. McCurdy. 

TUBAL -CAIN. — In Gn 422 ‘the father of every 
forger of copper and iron ’ (so read, with slight textual 
correction), i e. the founder of the guild or profession of 
metal-workers. The name seems to be made up of 
Tubal (or the Tibareni, noted for production of bronze 
articles (Ezk 27 ^®)) and Cam (‘smith’), as the ancestor 
of the Kenites or ‘ Smiths.* J. F. McCurdy. 

TUBIAS, TUBIENI.— See Tob 

TUNIC. — See Dress, 2 id). 

TURBAN. — See Dress, 6, Bonnet, Mitre. 

TURPENTINE TREE. — See Terebinth. 

TURTLE DOVE.— See Dove. 

TUTOR. — See School. 

TWELVE. — See Number, § 7. 

TWELVE APOSTLES, GOSPEL OP.— See Gospels 
[Apocr.], 10. 

TWIN BROTHERS. — See Dioscuri. 

TWO. — See Number, § 7. 

TYCHICUS. — A native of the province Asia, like 
Trophimus, and a companion of St. Paul on the journey 
to Jerusalem (Ac 20®). He was the bearer of the 
circular letter to Asia which we call ‘Ephesians* (Eph 
62if), and of Colossians (Col 47f.). In later years 
either he or Artemas was to have been sent to Crete, 
apparently to take Titus' place (Tit 3«); but he was 
sent to Ephesus, probably instead of to Crete (2 Ti 4“). 

A. J. Maclean. 

TYRANNUS. — This man is mentioned only in Ac 10®. 
St. Paul in Ephesus preached before the Jews and 
proselytes in the synagogue for three months. Finding 
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them determinedly hostile, he resorted to the ‘school scattered islands, half a mile out to sea, till they enclosed 

of Tyrannus,’ where he reasoned every day. The an area 2i miles in circumference. At the 1^ enc^ 

expression is somewhat enigmatical to us, as we have no two stone piers, about 100 ft apart, extended E. ana 

other reference to this institution by which to illustrate W. for 700 ft. These with the shore line embracea 

it. The Greek word may be translated either ‘school* an area (the ‘Zidon Harbour’) of 70,000 sq. yds. At 

or ‘lecture room,’ and Tyrannus may have been either the S. end a similar harbour (the ‘Egyptian’), 80,000 

a schoolmaster or what we call a professor. There is the sq. yds. in area, was enclosed by a vast pier 200 yds. 

further difficulty that Tyrannus may have been dead at long, and a breakwater 35 ft. wide and nearly 2 miles 

the time, and that the building may have been merely in length. ^ The two harbours were united by a canal 

known as ‘Tyrannus’s school,’ in memory of a once across the island. The city rose up m tiers of house^ 

famous teacher who taught there. All the probabilities gardens, orchards, and_ vineyards, and was embellished 
are in favour of this having been the name of a noted by a new and splendid temple of Melkarth, a royal 

public building in Ephesus. Permission to use this palace, and a great piazza (the ‘Eurychorus’) for national 

building was given to Paul; perhaps it was hired by him assemblies. The city’s wealth was furnished largely 

or his friends. All this may be inferred from what is the from the trade in purple dye, the secret of the extraction 

generally accepted text of the passage in the present day. of which from two species of mwrex the Tynans possessed. 

The Western and other texts have touched up this The gradual failure of the supply of these shellfish on their 

simpler text, and changed the situation considerably, own shores led the citizens to become great explorers. 

They have inserted the word ‘a certain* before ‘Tyr- Every island and coastline were searched for these pmcioiM 

annus,’ and this at once converts the public building molluscs. Trade naturally followed. They trafficked 

into a private one. The person Tyrannus would then be up the Nile as far as Memphis; worked copper mines in 

unknown to the readers, and would be one not unfavour- Cyprus and Crete (cf. Phenice, Ac 27^^); erected stations 

able to St. Paul, who lent him his own building with on the Bosporus, the Euxme, and the Crimea; estab- 

or without fee. The most notable MS of the Western lished colonies on the N. African shores, Malta, Sicily, 

text adds the words: ‘from the fifth hour till the tenth.* Sardinia, Marseilles, etc., and exploited the gold, silver, 

This addition is all of a piece with the idea that T3rrannus lead, and other mines of Spain from their emporium 

was a schoolmaster or professor, whose work, according Tartessus (prob. the Tarshish of Gn 10*, Ps 72*®, Is 66 ®). 

to the ancient custom, would be over early in the day, Even the Atlantic was braved, and they worked the tin 

thus leaving the building free for the rest of the day. deposits of Cornwall, and had depftts in the Scilly Isles 

Juvenal describes to us how the boys read their lessons and the Isle of Wight. Hiram co-operated with David 

to the master even before dawn. Augustine, himself intheerectionof the latter's palace in Jerusalem, sending 

a professor, tells us that his lecturing work was over early cedars from Lebanon (1 Ch 14*). Under Solomon, Tyrian 

In the day. The experience of moderns in southern artizans built the Temple on Phoenician models (2 Ch 2). 

countries confirms this: the early morning is the time for Hiram and Solomon had joint maritime adventures, 

brain work in the South, as the young Julius Charles Hare Jewish ships with Tyrian seamen trading to Ophir 

and his brother found when resident as boys in Italy, every three years (1 K 9^® 10^). ‘Hiram’s Tomb,* a 

The hall was free^to Paul at the hottest period of the day, massive limestone sarcophagus, is still shown on the shore 

when it must have been hard for people to listen, and 6 miles S. of Tyre. 

yet harder for him to preach. All this is conveyed by The years following Hiram's death were very troubled, 

the reading of the chief representative of the Western changes of dynasty occurring through repeated assassina- 

text, but the present writer has no doubt that here, as tions. At length Bth-baal, by the murder of his brother, 
elsewhere, the reviser has been endeavouring to remove seized the throne, and married his daughter Jezebel to 
obscurity from the narrative. Almost all the Western Ahab (1 K 16®*). ^ Some time after the death of Eth-baal 

variants can be explained by a greater or less effort to a domestic rebellion led to the emigration of the Tyrian 

smooth difficulties of various sorts. The shorter reading princess Elissa, who is said to have fled from Tsnre with 
discussed in the earlier paragraph is the genuine one. her murdered husband’s riches and to have founded 

A. SouTER. Carthage, thereby winning fame for herself as the Dido 

TYRE (TsSr— ‘rock,’ Jos 19«) was situated on of Virgil’s ^neid. About b.c. 880 Assyria began to 

the coast of Palestine about half-way between Carmel interfere with Western politics. Tyre purchased her 

and Beyrout. The narrow strip of land between the sea liberty from Assur-nazir-pal by a heavy indemnity. In 

and the background of mountains was almost inaccessible b.c. 726 Shalmaneser iv. came against the city, but, 

owing to massive rocky promontories (the most famous having no ships, could not reach the island fortress till 

being ‘the Ladder of Tyre’), which barred the approach he had bribed Sidon to furnish 60 vessels. These the 

of invaders- The date of the foundation of Tyre is Tyrians, with only 12 ships, easily routed. Shalmaneser 

unknown. That given by Herodotus is b.c. 2740, by retired, leaving a garrison in Old Tyre, which kept up a 

Josephus about b.c. 1217. Isaiah (23^) calls her ‘the fruitless blockade for five years. At the next attack, 

joyous city whose antiquity is of ancient days’; Strabo, under Sennacherib, Elulaeus, the king, fled in despair 

‘the most ancient of all Phoenicia.’ Her original in- to Cyprus, the Assyrians appointing a tributary king, 

habitants probably came from the Semitic homeland near Tubaal, in his stead (b.c. 705) . Under Esarhaddon,Tyr0 

the Persian Gulf. But Tyre was not ‘the most ancient.’ rebelled. The Assyrians held the shore, and captured 

Isaiah (23* **) calls her ‘ daughter of Sidon* (cf. Gn 10*®); Sidon, but Tyre again escaped. In b c. 664 it submitted 

Homer mentions ‘Sidonian wares,’ but ignores Tyre, to Ashurbanipal on honourable terms. On the decline 

Justin says Sidon suffered so severely at the hands of of Nineveh, Tyre again proclaimed her independence 

Ascalon that her trade passed to her daughter Tyre. (b.c. 630), and after Nineveh fell (b.c. 606) she reached 

The Tell el-Amama letters (c. b.c. 1430) reveal Abi-milki, the zenith of her glory. Ezekiel (27-28) gives a marvel- 

king of Tyre, sending appeals to his lord Amenhotep iv. lously vivid picture of the island city at this period, yet 

for assistance against the swarms of Khabiri, who were prophesies her fall on account of her colossal sins, 

ravaging the land, while the citizens were dying of want In the early unsettled days of the New Babylonian 
on the islets off the coast. At the conquest of Canaan, Empire the Tyrians entered into a league with Pharaoh- 

Joshua assigned the Tyrian territory to Asher, though necho of Egypt. They were invited to make a canal from 
it was perhaps never occupied (Jos 19**, but cf. 2 S 247). the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, and even to circum- 

Por the next 430 years the city’s history is a blank, navigate Africa. The latter feat they accomplished in 

It was ^am, David’s contemporary, who raised Tyre three years, the voyagers sailing down the E. coast, 

to fame. Old Tyre (PalsBtyrus), on the mainland, he and reaching the Pillars of Hercules after a feat of 

strongly fortified, its walls being 15 miles in circum- unheard-of daring. Nebuchadnezzar ii. attacked Tyre, 

-erence. Hiram now built New Tyre by uniting the and besieged it tor 13 years. Old Tyre was destroyed 
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(Ezk 26’ -12), but the Babylonian army in vain wearied 
itself m trying to subdue the island (29i®). It is probable 
that the city finally capitulated on favourable terms. 
The long siege, however, had ruined her commerce, and 
for 50 years Tyre was a poverty-stricken town. An 
attempt at a republic did not improve her fortunes. She 
was involved in the struggle between Nebuchadnezzar 
II and Pharaoh-hophra (Jer 4430), was for a time under 
Egypt, but finally fell to Babylon, and remained a 
dependency until the overthrow of the Babylonian 
Empire Her humbled state did not change her people’s 
temper. Their pride (Ezk 282), their contempt for the 
rights of man (Am l^), their slave-trading propensities 
(J1 3<-®) are denounced by the Hebrew prophets. In b c. 
538 Cyrus ii., the founder of the Persian Empire, ordered 
Tyrian workmen to assist with Lebanon cedars in the 
re-buildmg of the Jewish Temple (Ezk 3’). Cambyses ii. 
engaged the Tyrians to supply a fleet for his invasion 
of Egypt. On his proposing to send them to subdue 
Carthage they refused, on the score of their blood 
relationship with the daughter colony of Tyre Under 
Artaxerxes Longimanus (b.c. 430) we read of Tynan 
fish-merchants at the gates of Jerusalem (Neh IS^e). 
In the Persian-Greek wars Tynan fleets fought on the 
Persian side, till, after the Peace of Antalkidas (b.c 387), 
Tyre transferred her allegiance to Persia’s enemies 
Artaxerxes in. (Ochus) took fearful vengeance. Sidon 
disappeared m flame and torrents of blood. Tyre in 
horror opened her gates, and was spared. In b.c. 332 
Alexander the Great appeared in front of the city. The 
Tyrians declined to allow him to sacrifice personally to 
Melkarth in their fortress. The memorable siege began. 
Alexander built a mole 200 ft. wide out towards the 
island. It was repeatedly destroyed. The defence was 


desperate and successful, till Alexander invested the city 
with a fleet of 224 ships. Tyre was stormed, 8000 of her 
inhabitants massacred, 2000 crucifiled on the shore, and 
30,000 sold into slavery Tyre ceased to be an island, 
and henceforth was permanently loined to the mainland. 
Only a blunt headland to-day suggests the existence 
of the former island fortress. The mole is now i mile 
broad. 

Tyre was again re-peopled. She figured in the wars 
of the Ptolemys and Seleucidae. In b c. 314 Antigonus 
besieged her for 15 months. After 70 years’ subjection 
to Egypt she was under Antioch till b.c. 65, when the 
Romans made her a free city. Some of her citizens 
came to hear the preaching of Jesus (Mk 38). Christ 
visited the neighbourhood (Mk 72^-31), and got a favour- 
able reception (Lk 10“) Tyre figured in connexion with 
St. Paul in Apostolic times (Ac 122° 213-7). Was the 
Church m Tyre not a fulfilment of Ps 87^? A Christian 
church was built on the site of the Melkarth temple. 
Ongen found refuge in Tyre, and died .there. Jerome 
(4th cent.) speaks of it as the ‘ most noble and beautiful 
city of Phoenicia.’ Captured by the Saracens (a.d 638), 
it was recovered (ad 1124), and William of Tyre cele- 
brates Its fame under the Crusaders. Here was buried 
Frederick Barbarossa. Saladin was repelled in 1187, but 
the spot was abandoned in 1291, and the Moslems took 
possession of it. Tyre has since sunk to a miserable 
stagnant village, where the waves mournfully crash amid 
the rums of her former magnificence. 

G. A. Frank Knight. 

TZADE. — The eighteenth letter of the Heb. alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 18th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. 


U 


UOAL.— See Ithiel, 2. 

UEL. — One of the sons of Bani who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr IQs*), called in 1 Es 93^ Juel. 

UKNAZ. — In 1 Ch 4^5 AVm gives ‘ Uknaz’ instead of 
‘even Kenaz' (AV) or ‘and Kenaz’ (RV), In all prob- 
ability something has dropped out of the text, which 
had read originally ‘the sons of Elah: . . . and Kenaz.’ 
This is favoured by the plural ‘ sons.’ 

tJLAl. — A large river of Elam, emptying into the 
Persian Gulf. According to Dn 8^ « and the Assyrian 
inscriptions, it flowed past the city of Shushan (Susa). 
It is the modern KarUn, which, however, does not now 
flow close to the site of Susa, but to the east of it. Cf. 
also Hydaspes, J. F. McCurdy. 

ULAM.— 1. A Manassite family (1 Ch i’). 2. A 
Benjamite family, specially noted as archers (1 Ch S®®* 
cf. also 2 Ch 14’ C8)). 

TJLLA,— An Ashente family (1 Ch 73®). 

UEIMAH.— An Asheritecity (Jos IQso), probably a slip, 
owing to resemblance of Heb. letters m and k, for Acco 
(Ptolemais). 

TOCHASTITT.— See Marriage, 7. 8. 

TOOLEAN, TJNOLEANNESS.— See Clean and Un- 
clean. 

UNCTION. — The same Gr. word as that translated 
•anointing’ in 1 Jn 22’ is in 22° rendered ‘unction’ 
(RY ‘ anointing’). It is used there metaphorically of the 
effect of the presence of the Holy Spirit upon the believer. 

UNDERGIRDING.— See Helps, Ships, etc., p. 850^ 

UNDERSETTER.— Only 1 K 78o 3*, in the difficult 
description of Solomon’s lavers (Temple, § 6 (d)). In 


older English it meant ‘support’; the Heb. word is 
lit. ‘ shoulders,' and denotes something of the nature of a 
strut or brace. See the refit, in the above mentioned 
article. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

UNICORN (re’gm, Nu 2322 etc.; rm, Job 399; RV in 
all passages ‘wild ox’).— This is undoubtedly the rinu 
of the Assyrians, often figured on their sculptures. A 
fine bas-relief of this animal was uncovered recently 
by the excavations of Nineveh. It is probably identical 
with the aurochs or Bos primigenius, the urus of Julius 
Csesar. It was of great size and strength (Nu 2322 24*, 
Ps 222^), very wild and ferocious (Job SQ*-!*), and 
specially dangerous when hunted, because of its powerful 
double horns (Ps 921*, Dt 33i’). In connexion with 
Is 347 it is interesting to note the inscription of Shal- 
maneser n., who says, ‘ His land I trod down like a nmu* 
The Arab. n*’m, the graceful AntUope leucoryx of Arabia, 
is a very different animal. E. W. G. Masterman. 

UNKNOWN GOD.— St. Paul, wandering along the 
streets of Athens, saw an altar bearing the dedication, 
‘To an Unknown C3od’ (Ac 1723). He used this as the 
text of his sermon before the Areopagus. There is 
evidence in other ancient writers in favour of the exist- 
ence of such a dedication, and the conj'ecture may be 
permitted that the altar was erected as a thank-offering 
for life preserved in some foreign country, the name of 
the proper divinity of which — a very important thing 
in Greek ritual — was unknown to the person preserved. 

A. SOUTER, 

UNLEAVENED BREAD.— See Bread, Leaven, 
Passover. 

UNNI.-1. A LeviticalfamUy (1 Ch 15i»). 2. See UNwa 
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UNNO (t>o Kethibh, followed by RV, Kern Unni (so 
AV. cf 1 Ch 15‘s 20]) family of Levites that returned 
with Zerub. (Neh 12^ (9)) 

UNTOWARD. — ‘Untoward’ is ‘not toward,* i.e not 
well disposed. It occurs m Ac 2<o ‘ this untoward genera- 
tion.’ Cf. ‘ untoward to all good . . , forward to evil ’ 
— Judgement of the Sijnode at Dent, p. 32. The subst. 
'untowardness’ occurs in the heading of Is 28, Hos 6. 
The word is still occasionally used, but in the more 
modern sense of ‘unfortunate’ — as ‘an untoward 
accident.’ 

UNWRITTEN SAYINGS.— The name Agrapha or 

‘Unwritten Sayings,’ is applied to sayings ascribed to 
Jesus which are not found m the true text of the ca- 
nonical Gospels. That some genuine sayings of the 
Lord not recorded by the Evangelists should linger 
in the oral tradition of the early Church is only what 
we should expect, but of the extant Agrapha it is only 
a small number that meet the tests ot textual criticism, 
or satisfy the requirements of moral probability. It 
is significant of the value of the canonical Gospels as 
historical records that outside of them there are so 
few ‘sayings of Jesus’ that could possibly be accepted 
as conveying a veritable tradition of His actual words. 
The Unwritten Sayings may be classified as follows: — 

1. Those in the NT. — Two varieties meet us here, 
(a) Those which are found in some MSS of the Gospels, 
but whose authenticity textual criticism renders 
doubtful. Among the most important of these are 
Mt 613 1721^ Mk Lk 9“^ 2Z^, which all find a place 
in TR and are reproduced in AV, while RV removes all 
of them except the last to the margin. To this list 
must be added the sayings of Jesus in Mk 16^® -i* and 
Jn 8’- the conclusion of Mk. (169-2o) and the Pericope 
Adulterce m Jn. (7®3~S“) being regarded by critical 
scholars as additions to the original texts, which may at 
the same time embody authentic traditions. Between 
Lk 6* and « Cod. D gives the striking saying: 

* On the same day he saw one working on the Sabbath, 
and said to him, Man, if thou knowest what thou do^t, 
blessed art thou; but if thou knowest not, thou art accursed 
and a transgressor of the law.’ 

(6) Those outside of the Gospels, — The most notable is 
Ac 2035, but to this may be added Ac 1* (cf, 11^) and 
the last part of 1 Co (‘This do, as oft as ye drink 
it, m remembrance of me’). In the opinion of some 
commentators, Ja ‘the crown of life which the 
Lord promised to them that love him,’ is ‘a semi- 
quotation of some saying of Christ’s.' 

2. In Apocryphal Gospels. — See these fully given in 
art. Gospels [Apocryphal], III. 1. 2, 

3. In the Fathers and other early Church writers (cf. 
p. 443). — Only a few examples of these can be set down. 


canonical or apotT:yphal The following are among 
the best specimens 

‘Jesus one day walked with his apostles, and they passed 
by the carcase of a dog. The apostles said, How foul is 
the smell of this dog! But Jesus said, How white are its 

j * 

‘Jesus said. Take not the world foi your lord, lest it take 
you for its slaves.’ . ^ . u n v.. 

‘Jesus said. Whoso knows and does and teaches, shall be 
called great m the kingdom of heaven.’ 

6. In the Oxyrhynchus papyri.— Special interest 
attaches to the 'Sayings of Jesus’ unearthed at Oxy- 
ryhnehus by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, all the more 
as they open a prospect of further discoveries of a like 
kind. The first series of these, published m 1897, con- 
tained some sayings that have Gospel parallels, but 
the following strike a note of their own 

‘Jesus saith. Except ye fast to the world, ye shall m no 
wise find the kingdom of God, and except ye make the 
sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not see the lather. 

•Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and m the 
flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and 
none found I athirst among them, and my soul gneveth 
over the sons of men, because they are blind m their heart 
and see not.* . . ^ 

* Jesus saith, Wherever there are two, they are not without 
God; and wherever there is one alone, I say, I am with 
him. Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me; cleave 
the wood and there am I.’ 

More recently the same scholars discovered another 
papyrus with additional ‘Sayings’ of Jesus In this 
case, unfortunately, the leaf was in a mutilated con- 
dition, and both re-construction and interpretation 
are difficult. A good account of this second senes of 
‘Sayings’ with the Gr. text as restored by Grenfell 
and Hunt themselves, will be found in an article by 
Professor Swete m BxpT xv. [1903-04] p. 488, with 
which cf. his art. on the 1897 Oxyrhynchus fragment in 
BxpT viii. [1896-97] p. 544. Here again some of the 
‘Sayings’ have Gospel parallels, while others bear a 
more original character From the two most important 
the following extracts (based on a text that is partly 
conjectural) may be given* 

‘Jesus saith ... If ye shall truly know yourselves, ye are 
the sons and daughters of the Father Almighty, and ye 
shall know yourselves to be in the city of God, and ye are 
the city.’ 

‘Jesus saith ... Do nothing save the things that belong 
to the truth, for if ye do these, ye shall know a hidden 
mystery,’ 

Of the value of the Oxyrhynchus ‘Sayings’ very 
different estimates have been formed. But it is pretty 
generally agreed that, m their present shape at all 
events, they were not uttered by Jesus, and do not 
belong to the first Christian age. J. C. Lambert. 

XJPHARSIN. — See Mene Mens Tbkel Upharsin. 


Clem. Alex., Strom, vi. 5; ‘Wherefore Peter says that 
the Lord said to the apostles, If then any one of Israel 
wishes to repent and believe on God through my name, 
his sins shall be forgiven him. After twelve years go forth 
into the world, lest any one say, We did not hear.’ 

Origen, tn. Jer. xx. 3: ‘But the Saviour himself saith. 
He who is near me is near the fire; he who is far from me 
is far from the kingdom.’ 

Origen. in Joh. xix., speaks of 'the commandment of 
Jesus which saith, Prove yourselves trustworthy money- 
changers.’ , , , 

Tertullian, de Bapt. xx. , commenting on the words Watch 
and pray,’ addressed to St. Peter in Gethsemane, adds: For 
the saying had also preceded, that no one uutempted should 
attain to the heavenly kingdoms.’ 

4. In Mohammedan writers.— A large number of 
Agrapha, collected by Professor D, S. Margoliouth 
from el-Ghazzali’s Revival of the Rdigious Sciences 
and other sources, were published by him in a series 
of papers in BxpT v. [1893-94] (cf. Hastings’ DB, Ext. 
Vol. 350, DCO ii. 882), Though interesting and some- 
times striking, these have no claim to represent original 
traditions, but are frequently traceable to Gospels 


UFHAZ. — A supposed country or region mentioned 
in Jer lO^, Dn 10®, as a source of gold. Probably the 
word is miswritten for Ophir (wh, see). 

J. F. McCurdy. 

UPPER ROOM.— See House, 5. 

UR.— Father of one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 1135), 

UR OF THE CHALDEES, whence Abraham set out 
upon his journey to Canaan (Gn 157, Neh 9^), is 
usually identified with the well-known city of Uru in 
southern Babylonia, the site of which is marked by the 
mounds of Muqayyar. This city was in existence in 
the earliest period of Babylonian history, and was the 
seat of a dynasty of early kings before the foundation 
of the Bab. monarchy; it was always the centre of the 
worship of the moon-god in Southern Babyloma. 

The identification has not been universally accepted, 
since from the narrative in Gn 11 it would appear that 
Harran was passed on the journey from Ur of the Chaldees 
to Canaan; hence, too, the traditional identification of the 
place with Urfa, the Gr. Edessa. The difficulty may perhaps 
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URBANUS 

be explained by the supposition that the narrative incor- 
porates vanant traditions with regard to Abraham’s origin; 
the fact that Uru and Harran were both of them centres 
of moon-worship is possibly significant. L W. King. 

UEBAKUS.— A Christian greeted by St. Paul in Rol6». 
The name is common among slaves, and is found in 
inscriptions of the Imperial household. 

TTEI.— 1. The father of Bezalel (Ex 31* 353o 38“. 
1 Ch 220, 2 Ch 16). 2. Father of Geber (1 K 4}^). 3. A 
porter (Ezr 

URIAH, or X7BIJAH (in AV 1 below appears as Uriah 
[Mt 16 Urias], 2 as Uriah in Is 8* and Unjah in 2 K 
16‘0-w, and 4 as Uriah in Ezr 833 and Unjah in Neh 
3^ 21; while Urijah only is found in the case of 3 and 
6. In RV Unjah is found only in 2 K Uriah 

elsewhere).—!. One of David’s 30 heroes, the husband 
of Bathsheba. He was a Hittite, but, as the name 
indicates, doubtless a worshipper of Jahweh (2 S 11 
129 10 16 ^ 1 K 156, Mt 16). After David’s ineffectual 
attempt to use him as a shield for his own sin, he was 
killed in battle m accordance with the instructions of 
David to Joab. 2. High priest in the reign of Ahaz, 
called a ‘ faithful witness ’ in Is S^, but subservient to the 
innovations of Ahaz in 2 K Ifiio-i®. The omission of 
the name m 1 Ch may be due to textual corrup- 
tion, since it appears in Jos. Ant. x. viii. 6, which is 
based on Chromcles. 3. A prophet, son of Shemaiah 
of Kinath-jearim. His denunciations against Judah 
and Jerusalem in the style of Jeremiah aroused the 
wrath of king Jehoiakim. Uriah fled to Egypt, was 
seized and slain by order of Jehoiakim, and was buried 
in the common graveyard (Jer 2620-23). 4, A priest 
(Neh 3^ 21 )^ son (representative) of Hakkoz, doubt- 
less one of the courses of the priests (1 Ch 2 #°), He 
was father (or ancestor) of Meremoth, an eminent 
priest (Ezr 838 [i Es 862 XTrias]). 5. A man who stood 
on the right hand of Ezra when he read the Law (Neh 
86 [1 Es 9*6 Urias]). George R. Berry. 

URIAS . — 1 . 1 Es 862 = Ezr 833 Uriah ,* perhaps identical 
with — 2. 1 Es 96®«=Neh Uriah. 

URIEL (‘flame of God’ or ‘my light is God’). — 
1. Mentioned in genealogies: (a) 1 Ch 626 is® 

(6) 2 Ch 132 . 2. The angel who rebukes the presump- 
tion of Esdras in questioning the ways of God (2 Es 4^ 
52 ME 1028 )^ and converses with him at length. In 438 
RV reads * Jeremiel.* In Enoch 9^ Uriel, or Urjan, is 
one of the four archangels, but in 408 and 71 his place is 
taken by Phanuel. In 19^ 202 he is one of the ‘ watchers,* 
‘the angel over the world and Tartarus' ; and in 21. 27 he 
explains the fate of the fallen angels (cf. Sib, Orac., 
where he brings them to j'udgment). In 72 fl. Uriel, 
‘whom the eternal Lord of glory sets over all the lumi- 
naries of heaven,’ shows Enoch the celestial phenomena; 
in 333 6 he writes them down. In the lost ‘ Prayer of 
Joseph’ he is the angel with whom Jacob wrestled, the 
eighth in rank from God, Jacob being the first. 

C. W, Emmet. 

URIM AND THmyEMlM. — These denote the two 
essential parts of the sacred oracle by which in early 
times the Hebrews sought to ascertain the will of God. 
Our OT Revisers give as their meaning ‘the Lights and 
the Perfections’ (Ex 283o RVm). This rendering— or 
rather, taking the words as abstract plurals, ‘Light 
and Perfection’ — seems to reflect the views of the late 
Jewish scholars to whom we owe the present vocaliza- 
tion of the OT text; but the oldest reference to the 
sacred lot suggests that the words express two sharply 
contrasted ideas. Hence if Thumumm, as most believe, 
denotes ‘innocence,’ Urim should denote ‘guilt’ — a 
sense which some would give it by connecting it with 
the verb meaning ‘ to curse.’ Winckler and his followers, 
on the other hand, start from ‘light* as the meaning 
of Urimt and interpret Thummim as ‘darkness’ (the 
comtH&Am of the sun’s course). * Urim and Thummim 


URIM AND THUMMIM 

are life and death, yes and no, light and darkness’ 
(A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichie d. alt. Orients^, 450; 
cf. Benzmger, Heh. Arch 2 459 f.). There is thus a wide 
divergence among scholars as to the original significa- 
tion of the words. 

As to the precise nature of these mysterious objects 
there also exists a considerable, though less marked, 
divergence of opinion, notwithstanding the numerous 
recent investigations by British, American, and Con- 
tinental scholars, of which the two latest are those by 
Kautzsch in Hauck's PEE^ xx. 328-336 [1907], with 
literature to date, and M'Neile, The Book of Exodus 
[1908], 181-184. The most instructive, as it is histori- 
cally the oldest, passage dealing with Unm and Thum- 
mim IS 1 S 14‘if , as preserved in the fuller Greek text. 
The latter runs thus: ‘And Saul said, O J^ God of 
Israel, why hast thou not answered thy servant this 
day? If the iniquity be in me or in my son Jonathan, 
J" God of Israel, give Urim, but if thou sayest thus, 
The iniquity is in thy people Israel, give Thummim. 
And Saul and Jonathan were taken, but the people 
escaped,’ etc. Now, if this passage be compared with 
several others in the older narratives of Samuel, e.g, 
1 S 232-6 307 8^ 2 S 21 , where mention is made of ' en- 
quiring of the Lord’ by means of the sacred lot as- 
sociated with the ephod, the following points emerge* 
(1) There is good reason, as most scholars admit, for 
believing that the Unm and Thummim were two lots 
closely connected in some way, no longer intelligible, 
with the equally mysterious ephod. (2) As the lots 
were only two in number, only one question could be 
put at a time, capable of being answered by a simple 
‘yes’ or ‘no,* according to the lot which ‘came out.’ 
(3) When, as was the case in 1 S 14, the situation was 
more complicated, it was necessary to agree beforehand 
as to the significance to be attached to the two lots. 

As to the material, shape, etc., of the two lots and 
the precise method of their manipulation, we are left 
to conjecture It seems, on the whole, the most prob- 
able view that they were two small stones, either In 
the shape of dice or in tablet form, perhaps also of 
different colours. Others, including Kautzsch ijop, 
favour the view that they were arrows, on the analogy 
of a well-known Babylonian and Arabian method of 
divination (cf. Ezk 2121 ). In addition to the two 
alternatives above considered, it may be inferred from 
I S 28® that neither lot might be cast. Were they 
contained within the hollow ephod-image, which was 
provided with a narrow aperture, so that it was possible 
to shake the image and yet neither lot ‘come out'? 
(The lot is technically said ‘to fall or come out,’ the 
latter Jos 16^ RV, 19>-, etc ) The early narratives 
above cited show that the manipulation of the sacred 
lot was a special prerogative of the priests, as is ex- 
pressly stated in Dt 33« (cf. LXX), where the Divine 
Urim and Thummim are assigned to the priestly tribe 
of Levi, and confirmed by Ezr 263= Neh yes. 

In the Priests’ Code the Urim and Thummim are 
introduced in Ex 28«6, Lv 8®, Nu 27*2, but without 
the slightest clue as to their nature beyond the inference 
as to their small size, to be drawn from the fact that 
they were to be inserted in the high priest’s ‘breast- 
plate of judgment’ (see Breastplate). But this is 
merely an attempt on the part of the Priestly writer 
to divest these ‘old-world mysteries’ of their associa- 
tion with ideas of divination now outgrown, and, 
moreover, forbidden by the Law. It is, besides, 
doubtfifl if P was acquainted, any more than our- 
selves, with the Urim and Thummim of the Books of 
Samuel, for the passage above cited from Ezr.-Neh. 
shows that they were unknown in the post-exilic period. 
In specially placing them within, ‘the breastplate of 
judgment,’ it is not impossible that P was influenced 
by the analogy of the Babylonian ‘tablets of destiny’ 
worn by Marduk on his breast, but the further position 
that these * and the Urim and Thummim were origi- 
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USURY, INTEREST, INCREASE 

nally one and the same’ (Muss-Arnolt, Uri m and Thvm- 
mim, 213 and pahfiun), as has been recently main- 
tained, has yet to be proved. A R. S. Kennedy. 

T7SUR7, XNTSKSST, IKCHSASS. — At the date of 
our AV ‘usury’ had not acquired its modern connota- 
tion of exorbitant interest, hence it should be replaced 
in OT by ‘interest,’ as in Amer 11 V, and as the Em^lish 
Re\isers have done in NT (see below). The OT law- 
codes forbid the taking of interest on loans by one 
Hebrew from another, see Ex 22“ (Book ot the Cove- 
nant), Dt , Lv 25“-28 (Law of Holiness). Of the 
two terms constantly associated and in EV rendered 
‘usury’ ineshek) and ‘increase’ itarblth), the former, 
to judge from Lv 25”, denotes interest on loans of 
money, the latter interest on other advances, such as 
food stuffs, seed-corn, and the like, which was paid in 
kind. In Dt 23®® neshek is applied to both kinds of 
loan. For the distinction in NT times, see Mishna, 
Baba mezia, v. 1. Cf. also Strack’s art. ‘Wucher’ in 
PEE^ xxi. A large part of the Babylonian loan-system, 
which was fully developed before b c. 2000, consisted 
of such loans (Johns, Bab. and Assyr. Laws, ch. xxiii. 
‘Loans and Deposits’). 

To appreciate the motives of the Hebrew legislators, 
it must be remembered that, until a late period in 
their history, the Hebrews were almost entirely devoted 
to agricultural and pastoral pursuits. The loans here 
contemplated are therefore not advances required for 
trading capital, but for the relief of a poor ‘brother’ 
temporarily in distress, who would otherwise be com- 
pelled to sell himself as a slave (Lv 25^^^ ). We have 
to do with an act of charity, not with a commercial 
transaction. In similar circumstances loans without 
interest were made from the Babylonian temple funds 
and by private individuals, as is still done by the Arabs 
to-day (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i, 318). 

In NT times conditions had greatly changed, and 
capital was required for many trading concerns. Our 
Lord twice introduces with approbation the investment 
of money with ‘ the bankers,’ so as to yield a proper 
‘interest’ (Mt 25”, Lk 19” both RV). The rate of 
interest in the ancient world was very high. In Baby- 
lonia one shekel per mma per month, which is 20 per 
cent, per annum, was a usual rate; for advances of 
grain, for 400 or 300 ka the return was 100 ka, i.e. 25 to 
33 per cent, per annum (Meissner, Aws d. altbah. Recht, 
15). For short loans for 15 days or thereby the rate 
might rise as high as 300 per cent, per annural (Johns, 
op. cit). In Egypt 30 per cent, was not unusual. 
Even in Greece 12 per cent, was considered a low rate 
of interest. The recently discovered papyri from Ele- 
phantine in Egypt show members of the Jewish colony 
there already engaged (c. b.c 430)in the characteristically 
Jewish business of money-lending. See also Debt. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

TTTA (1 Es 53 ®).— -His sons returned among the Temple 
servants under Zerub. (Ezr. and Neh. omit), 

UTHAl. — 1* A family of Judah after the Captivity 
(1 Ch 94)»Neh 11^ Athaiah. 2. One of the sons of 
Bigvai (Ezr 8»<)«1 Es Uthi. 

XITHI (1 Es 8«)«Ezr 8” Uthai. 

UZ.~1. A son of Aram, grandson of Shem (Gn 10” 
and 1 Ch 1” [in emended text}). 2. A son of Nahor 
(Gn 22”, AV Huz), whose descendants are placed in 
Aram-naharaim (Gn 241®), 3. One of the Horites in the 
land of Edom (Gn 362® [v.21 and v.*®], 1 Ch l^®). 4. A 
region which is called the dwelling-place of the daughter 
of Edom (La 42^). 6. A district containing a number 
of kings, situated between Philistiaand Egypt, or, with a 
different pointing of the consonants of one word, between 
Philistia and the country of the Bedouin (Jer 2520; the 
name not m LXX). 6. Job’s country (Job l^). As 
the first three are probably tribal designations, all may 
be regarded as geographical terms. It is not certain that 
they all refer to the same region. Nos. 1 and 2 seem 


UZAL 

to point to Mesopotamia Nos 3 and 4, and perhaps 6, 
indicate Eriom or its neighbourhood. The locality of No. 
6 IS obscure. Ancient tradition is threefold In LXX 
of Job 421® Uz IS affirmed, on the authority of ‘ the Synao 
book,’ to lie on the borders of Idumtea and Arabia. 
In \ 23 It is located on the borders of the Euphrates. 
Josephus (Ant. 1 vi. 4) associates the Uz of No 1 with 
Dama.scus and Trachonitis. The evidence of the Book 
of Job itself about its hero’s home seems to favour the 
neighbourhood of Edom or N Arabia. Teman (2^1) 
was an Edomite district containing the city of Bozrah 
(Am 1‘2), and Eliphaz was an Edomite name (Gn 36^). 
The Sahmns (Job l^® 6*®) were a S Arabian people 
who had settlements in the north. Tema (6‘®) lay m N. 
Arabia, about 250 miles S E of Edom The description 
of Job, however, as one of ‘ the children of the East ’ (1®) is 
most naturally understood to refer to the east of Palestine. 
The cuneiform inscriptions have a name Uzzai, which 
has been identified with Uz, but the identification is 
extremely uncertain. 

Modern tradition, which can be traced back to early 
Christian times, locates Job in the Hauran, where the 
German explorer J. G. Wetzstein found a monastery of 
Job, a tomb and fountain and stone of Job, and small 
round stones called ‘ worms of Job.’ Another German 
explorer, Glaser, finds Uz in W Arabia, at a considerable 
distance to the N W. of Medina. Decision at present 
is unattainable, both on the general question of the 
signification of Uz m OT and on the special question 
of its meaning in the Book of Job All that can be said 
is that the name points to the E. and S E. of Palestine, 
and that the Book of Job appears to represent its hero 
as living in the neighbourhood of the Arabian or Syro- 
Arabian desert. W. Taylor Smith. 

UZAI.-^Father of Palal (Neh 32®). 

UZAL.—l. A son of Joktan (Gn IO22, 1 Ch m. 
2. A place named in Bzk 27^9 (RVm ‘from Uzal,’ AVm 
‘Meuzal’ )— a difficult passage, the text being in disorder. 
Davidson {Ezekiel, in loc.) suggests that, although the 
most serious objections occur to the rendering, it might 
read, * Vedan and Javan of Uzal furnished their wares, 
etc.’ Uzal IS thought to be the ancient name of San'a, 
the capital of d-Yemm. The name San'a may have been 
given by the Abyssinians, in whose tongue it means 
* fortress.’ The modern Jewish inhabitants, who occupy a 
separate quarter, are reported to have come from India. 
But although none of the pre-Islamic Jewish stock 
remains, they were influential in the century before 
Mohammed (Hams, d-Yemen, 313). Probably the name 
Azed or Izal, by which the town was then known, may have 
been due to their revival of the ancient name ((Glaser, 
Skizze, ii. 427). In Arabic azal means ‘eternity.’ This 
may account for the Arabs’ belief that it is the world’s 
oldest city (Margoliouth m Hastings’ DB, s.v.). Iron is 
found in several districts of Central Arabia (Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta). The steel made in San' a is still highly 
esteemed, especially the sword- and dagger-blades 
(Harris, op. cit. 310 ff.). 

Standing on the floor of a spacious valley, 7250 feet 
above the level of the sea, San'a is dominated by a 
fortress on Jebd NujUm, which rises abruptly to the 
east. The height renders the climate delightful. The 
gardens and orchards are luxurious and fruitful. A 
river bed lies through the city, and in the rainy season 
is full of water. In the dry months water is supplied 
by deep wells. The splendid palace of Ghumdan, 
and the adjoining temple dedicated to Zahrah, the 
Arabian Venus, were destroyed by Othman, the third 
Caliph. The same fate befell the famous Christian 
church built by Abraha el-Ashran, viceroy of el-Yemen 
under the Abyssinian king Aryat, for the building of 
which the Emperor of Rome is said to have sent marble 
and workmen (Harris, op. cit. 291-322). According to 
Ibn Khaldun, San' a was the seat of the Himyarite kings 
for centuries before Islam, W. Ewing. 
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UZZA 


VANITY 


XJZZA. — 1. A Benjamite family (1 Ch 8’). 2. A family 
of Nethimm (Ezr 2'‘9=Neli 7®^ [1 Es Ozias]). 3. The 
driver of the cart on which the aik was removed from 
Kiriath-jearim (2 S 6 3- 6. 7 s [m vv ®-8 the name is 
XJzzah] = l Ch IS^* s- lo- n). XJzza’s sudden death at 
a place called, m commemoration of this untoward 
incident, Perez-uzzali (‘breach of Uzzah’), led to the 
temporary abandonment of David’s project of trans- 
porting the ark to Jerusalem. Uzza’s death was 
attributed by the popular mind to anger on tne part of 
Jahweh at his havmg presumed to handle the sacred 
emblem too familiarly. 4. A ‘garden of Uzza' (2 K 
2118 20) was attached to the palace of Manasseh. 

UZZAH.— 1. A Merarite famUy (1 Ch Cm)). 2. See 

Uzza, 3. 

UZZEN-SHEERAH. — See Sheebah. 

UZZl. — 1, A descendant of Aaron (1 Oh Ezr 7* 

[1 Es 82 Savias]). 2. A family of Issachar (1 Ch 72* a). 
3. A Benjamite family (1 Ch 7^ 98). 4, A Levite (Neh 
1122). 5. A priestly family (Neh 12i9- 

UZZIA. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11^^). 

UZZIAH. — 1. A king of Judah. See next article. 
2. A Kohathite Levite (1 Ch 624). 3. The father of an 
officer of David (1 Ch 2726). 4 . a. priest (Ezr 102^ 
[1 Es 921 Azariasl). 5. A Judahite (Neh ll^). 

UZZIAH, also called AZABIAH, was king of Judah 
after his father Amaziah. His name was Azanah 
originally, whether abbreviated in popular usage or 
corrupted m the written form can no longer be made out 
with certainty His reign is said to have been -fifty-two 
years m length. Religiously he is classed among the 
good kings (2 K lo^ff ). The only event recorded of 
this king by the Book of Kings is the restoration of 
Elath, the town at the head of the Gull of Akabah. As 


his father Amaziah had conqueied Edom, we conclude 
that this nation had revolted at the accession of Uzzlah. 
The re-building of Elath (1422) points to some attempt 
at commerce, but of this our sources say nothing We 
should be glad to know whether the subjection of Judah 
to Israel effected by Jehoash continued in this reign; 
but here again we are left to conjecture. The Chronicler 
(2 Ch 26) knows, indeed, of successes against the Philis- 
tines, Arabs, and Ammonites, as well as of extensive 
building operations, but the traditions drawn upon by 
this author are not always reliable. 

The additional fact related by the Book of Kings is 
that the king was a leper. On account of this disease 
he withdrew from public business, and his son Jotham 
acted as his representative (2 K 15®). This regency, as 
it may be called, may account for some of the chrono- 
logical difficulties of the period. Uzziah seems not to 
have been compelled to leave his palace. The Chronicler 
has the story of a conflict between Uzziah and the 
priesthood, according to which the monarch attempted 
to usurp the function of the chief priest and offer incense. 
For this the plague was sent upon him, after which he 
was thrust out as unclean. 

Uzziah has been supposed to be mentioned in the 
Assyrian inscriptions in connexion with a campaign of 
Tiglath-pileser in the Lebanon region. But it is now 
generally conceded that the inscription m question has 
reference to some prince of Northern Syria. 

H. P. Smith 

UZZIEL (‘my strength is El’). — ^1. A son of Kohath 
(Ex 618- 22, Lv 104, Nu 319 80, 1 Ch 62* is 1510 2312 ao 
2424); gentilic Uzzielites (Nu 1 Ch 2623). 2. 

A Simeonite (1 Ch 442). 3. Founder of a Benjamite 
family (1 Ch 7’). 4. A musician, of the sons of Heman 
(1 Ch 254 [v 18 Azarel]). 6. A Levite, of the sons of 
Jeduthun (2 Ch 29^4). 6. A goldsmith who aided in re- 
pairing the wall (Neh S*). Geoegb R. Beeby. 


V 


VACrABOND. — Gn 412 ‘a fugitive and a vagabond 
shait thou be in the earth’ — i.e. a wanderer, as AV 
Ac 19‘8 ‘certain of the vagabond Jews,’ RV ‘strolling.’ 
In both places the word is used in its older and literal 
meaning (from Lat. vagari, to wander). 

VAHEB. — An unknown locality in Amorite territory 
(Nu 2D4). 

VAUi, VEIL. — ^In AV this word is spelled ‘vail’ 
and ‘veil,’ in RV uniformly ‘veil.’ See Dress, § 6 
(6); also Tabernacle, § 5 (d), and Temple, §§ 9. 12. 

VAIZATHA.— One of the ten sons of Eaman (Est 9®). 

VALE, VALLEY.— ‘Vale’ is found in AV as the 
tr. of two Heb. words and shephdlah; ‘valley’ 
represents five Heb. words, J>iq'ah, gai\ nachal, *^7neg, 
shephBlah, and the Gr. phara[njgx. For shephUah (a 
low-lying tract of ground) and biq'ah (a broad plam) 
see art. Plain, and for nachal (wady) see art. Brook. 

1. The word gai' (AV and RV always ‘valley’) refers 
to a narrow gorge, a gUn or ravine. A considerable 
number of such are named in the OT, e.g. the valley 
of Hinnom, beside Jerusalem; of Iphtah-el, between 
Zebulun and Asher; of Zeboim, S.E. of Gibeah; of 
Salt, etc., while several other valleys are mentioned 
without a special name being attached to them. 

The ’•eferenoe in Ps 23^ to the ‘valley of the shadow of 

ness, or, ^ Gunl^rhS^, the pl^e through which the 
ancient Hebrews supposed the soul had to pass on the way to 
the under world. 


In the Apocrypha, ‘valley* is the translation of 
phara[n}gx and auWn, the former appearing in the NT 
(Lk 36). 

2. The word 'emeq (generally tr, ‘valley’ but ‘vale* 
in AV of Gn 143 s 10 3714 and also in RV of Gn 
Jos 8^8 158 1SI6 1 s 172- 19 219) means literally iepremon, 
and IS ‘a highlander’s word for a valley as he looks 
down into it, and is applied to wide avenues running up 
into a mountainous country like the Vale of Elah, the 
Vale of Hebron, and the Vale of Aijalon’ {HQHL 384). 
Thus the is broader than a gaV and not so broad 
or extensive as a 6fg‘ ah (plain) . A considerable number 
of vales are mentioned in the OT, e.g. of Siddim, of 
Shaveh, of Hebron, of Achor, of Aij'alon, etc. 

Other vales are mentioned without special names 
being attached to them. The fertility of the vale 
(1 S 613, Is 17s) and its suitability for cavalry operations 
(e g. Jos 17“, Jg li®* ^ etc.) are frequently referred to. 

W. F. Boyd. 

VANIAH.— One of the sons of Bani, who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr lO®®) Es 93* Anos. 

VANITY. — The root-idea of the word is ‘emptiness.’ 
Skeat suggests that the Lat. vanus (perhaps for mc<>nu$) 
is allied to vacuus ‘empty.’ In English literature 
‘vanity ’signifies (1) emptiness, (2) falsity, (3) vainglory. 
The modern tendency is to confine its use to the last 
meaning. But ‘vanity’ in the sense of ‘empty conceit* 
is not found in the English Bible. 

1, In the OT. — (l) ‘Vanity’ is most frequently tho 
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VANITY 


VINE, VINEYARD 


tr. of hebhel, ‘breath’ or ‘vapour’ The RV rightly 
gives the literal rendering in Is 57^* ‘a breath (AV 
vanity) shall carry them all away.' The word naturally 
became an image of, wiiat is unsubstantial and transitory; 
in Ps 144< man is said to be ‘like a breath* (RVm), 
because ‘his days are as a shadow that passeth away ' 
In Ecclesiastes ‘vanity’ often occurs, it connotes 
what is fleeting, imsatisfying, and profitless, ‘ Vanity 
of vanities* (1® 128) js the superlative expression of the 
idea of the futility of life, Jeremiah regards idols as 
‘vanity,’ because they are ‘the work of delusion* 

‘lies and things wherein there is no profit’ 

(2) Another Heb word (’oven), whose root-meaning is 
‘breath’ or ‘nothingness,’ is twice rendered ‘vanity’ 
in the RV, and is applied to idols fis 4129, ^ec lO^). 
But '&ven generally describes moral evil as what is 
naughty and worthless; the RV therefore substitutes 
‘iniquity’ for ‘vanity’ in Job 15®®, Ps 10^, cf. Is 58®. 

(3) More frequently, however, ‘vanity’ is the tr. of 

shav\ which also signifies ‘what is naught.’ In the OT it 
is used to set forth vanity as that which is hollow, unreal, 
and false. In Ps 41« RVm ‘he speaketh falsehood’ 
is preferable; but the AV ‘he speaketh vanity’ ex- 
emplifies the close connexion between vain or empty 
words and lies (cf. Ps 12® 1448, Job 35«, Pr 30«, Ezk 138 
2228). (4) ‘Vanity’ occurs twice as the rendering of 
riq ‘emptiness,* and refers to what is destined to end 
in failure (Ps 4®, Hab 2‘3), (5) In the RV it is used 

for tdhu ‘waste,’ but the marginal alternative in all 
passages but one (Is 590 is ‘confusion’ (Is 40^^ 28 449). 

2. £1 the NT. — ‘Vain’ is the rendering of (a) kenos 
‘empty,’ (6) mataios ‘worthless.’ When the former 
word is used,- stress is laid on the absence of good, 
especially m essential qualities. The true thought is 
suggested by the RVm ‘void’ in 1 Co 15'® A 

partial exception is Ja 22® — a rare example of the absolute 
use of the word. The ‘ vain man ’ is not only ‘ one in 
whom the higher wisdom has found no entrance,’ but 
he is also ‘one who is puffed up with a vain conceit of 
his own spiritual insight ’ (Trench, NT Synonyms, p.181). 
Even here the primary negative force of the word is 
dearly discernible; the man’s conceit is ‘vain,* that is 
to say, his conception of himself is devoid of real content. 
He is a ‘man who cannot be depended on, whose deeds 
do not correspond to his words’ (Mayor, Com. in he.), 
kenos is the word rendered *vam’ in the NT, except 
in the passages cited in the next paragraph. 

When ‘ vain ’ is the tr. of mataios, as in 1 Co 32® 15'^ 
Tit 3®, Ja 128, 1 P 1'8 (cf. the adverb Mt 15®, Mk 70, 
more than negative blame is implied, ‘By giving 
prominence to objectlessness it denotes what is positively 
to be rejected, bad. ... In Biblical Greek the word is, 
in the strongest sense, the expression of perfect repudia- 
tion ’ (Cremer, Bib -Theol. Lexicon of NT Greek, pp. 418, 
781), In 1 Co 15“ the reference (jeenos) is to ‘a hollow 
witness, a hollow belief,’ to a gospel which is ‘evacuated 
of all reality,* and to a faith which has ‘no genuine 
content.’ But in v.'^ the reference (.mataios) is to a 
faith which is ‘frustrate,’ or ‘void of result,’ because it 
does not save from sin (cf. Findlay, EGT, in loc.). 

‘Vanity* occurs only three times in the NT (Ro 8®®, 
Eph 41^, 2 P 218); it is always the tr. of maiaioUs, which 
is not a classical word, but is often found in the LXX, 
especially as the rendering of hebhel ‘breath* (see 
alJjve). When St. Paul describes the creation as 
‘subject to vanity’ (Ro 8®®), he has in mind the marring 
of its perfection and the frustration of its Creator’s 
purpose by sin; nevertheless, the groanings of creation 
are, to his ear, the utterance of its hope of redemption. 
When he says that ‘the Gentiles walk in the vanity of 
their mind’ (Eph 4'7), he is dwelling on the futility of 
their hitellectu^ and moral gropings, which is the result 
of their walking in darkness (v.w). In 2 P 2^8 the 
intimate connexion between unreality and boastfulness 
in speech is well brought out in the graphic phrase, 
’great swelling words of vanity.’ How pitiful the 


contrast between the high-sounding talk of the false 
teachers who were themselves ‘ bond-servants of corrup- 
tion,’ and yet had the effrontery to ‘promise liberty* 
to those whom in reality they were bringing into bondage 
(v 19), J G Tasker. 

VASHNI. — Samuel’s firstborn son, according to MT 
of 1 Ch 6'8 (Eh?* 28), which is followed by AV. RV, 
following the Syr. (see mg.), and on the strength of 
V '8 <88) and the |I 1 S 8®, supplies Joel as the name of 
Samuel’s oldest son, and substitutes ‘and the second 
Abiah’ for ‘Vashni and Abiah.’ 

VASHTI (Est 1® etc.). — See Esther [Book op], 3. 

VAIT or WAW.— The sixth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 6th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 

VEDAN.— In RV the name of a country or city that 
traded with Tyre (Ezk 27'®). AV has ‘Dan also.’ 
The passage is so corrupt that no certainly correct 
reading is at present attainable. Cf. Uzal. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

VEIL. — See Vail. 

VERMILION. — See Colours, 4. 

VERSIONS. — See English Versions, Greek Ver- 
sions OP OT, Text of NT, Text Versions and 
Languages op OT, Vulgate, etc. 

VESSELS. — See House, § 9, Meals, § 6. For ‘the 
vessels of the tabernacle’ (AV) RV has sometimes 
‘furniture,’ sometimes ‘instruments,’ according to the 
context (cf. Nu with 326). For the Temple cf. 1 Ch 
929 in AV and RV. In Gn 43" ‘vessels’ is equivalent 
to ‘saddlebags.’ In 1 Th 4^ ‘vessel’ probably stands 
for ‘body’ rather than ‘wife,’ an alternative favoured 
by many (see Milligan, Thess., ad he.). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

VESTRY occurs only in 2 K IO22 ‘ him that was over 
the vestry,’ as the rendering of a word of uncertain 
meaning. Cf. 22'^ ‘keeper of the wardrobe.’ 

VESTURE. — In AV this word occurs as the rendering 
both of words denoting dress or raiment generally, 
as Gn 4182, Ps 22' 8, and of special words for the plaid- 
hke upper garment of antiquity, as Dt22'2 (see Fringes), 
Rev 19'8 28 (RV here ‘garment ’), for which see Dress, 
§ 4 (a). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

VIAL occurs in OT only in 1 S 10' AV, and 2 K 9' • 
RV (AV box) for an oil-flask. In NT, RV has sub- 
stituted ‘bowl* for ‘vial’ throughout (Rev 5® 15’ 
The pkialS was a flat vessel, resembling a 
saucer, specially used for pourmg libations of wine 
upon the altar of a deity. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

VILLAGE. — For the OT villages and their relation 
to the ‘mother’ city, see City, and cf. Fortification 
AND Sibgecrapt, ad init. In all periods of Heb. history 
the cultivators of the soil lived for greater security in 
villages, the cultivated and pasture land of which was 
held in common. Solitary homesteads were unknown. 
The NT writers and Josephus also distmguish between 
a city (polls) and a village (kbmt), the distinction being 
primarily a difference not of size but of status. Thus 
in Mk 1*8 the word rendered ‘towns’ is literally 
‘village-cities* (others render ‘market-towns’), i.e. 
places which are cities as regards population but not 
as regards constitutional status. When Josephus tells 
us that ‘the very least of* the villages of Galilee ‘con- 
tained above 15.000 inhabitants’ (BJ m. iii. 2 [Niese, 
§ 43]), he is, mare suo, drawing a very long bow indeed I 
A. R. S. Kennedy. 

VINE, VINEYARD.— 

The usual Heb. word for ‘vine* is gephen, used of the 
rape-vine everjrwhere except in 2 K 4®®, where gephm sadeh 
(lit. * field vine’) refers to a wild-^urd vine. Another word, 
soreq (Is 5®, Jer 2®'), or sbreqdk (Gn 49"), refers to superior 
vines with purple grapes. 
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VINEGAR 

The, vine ( Fiits vinifera) is supposed to be a. native 
of tfe shores of the Caspian, but has been cultivated 
in Palestine from the earliest times, as is witnessed 
by the extensive remains of ancient vineyards The 
climate is peculiarly suited to the grape, which reaches 
perfection during the prolonged sunshine and the dewy 
nights of late summer. Vines specially flourish on the 
hillsides unsuited for cereals (Jer 315, Am 9^3). viti- 
culture, which languished for centuries under the Arabs, 
has recently been revived by the German and Jewish 
colonies, and millions of imported vines of choice strain 
have been planted. As in the case of the olive, the 
culture of the vine needs a peaceful, settled population, 
as the plants require several years’ care before bearing 
fruit (Zeph PS), and constant attention if they are to 
maintain their excellence; hence to sit under one’s 
‘own vine and fig tree’ was a favourite image of peace 
(1 K 426, Mic 44 , Zee 31 °). In some districts to-day 
vines are trained over a trellis at the front door, making 
a cool summer resort. The Israelites found Palestine 
ready planted with vineyards (Dt 6“, Jos 2412 , Neh 925 ). 
The steps taken in making a vineyard are described 
in detail in Is 5. The land must be fenced (cf. Ps 80“), 
the stones gathered out, the choicest possible plants 
obtained A winepress was cut in the rock, and a 
watch tower (Is 52 , Mt 2133) was built to guard against 
intruders. These last included foxes (or jackals) (Cb,2^) 
and boars (Ps 80i3). in such a tower the owner’s 
family will probably pass all the grape season; during 
the vintage a large proportion of the people are to be 
found living in the vineyards. Every spring the soil 
between the vines must be dug or ploughed up and the 
plants pruned (Lv 253 4 ^ is 56 ) ; neglect of this leads to 
rapid deterioration of the grapes, only the slothful 
man could permit his vineyard to be overgrown with 
‘thorns and nettles’ and ‘the stone wall thereof to be 
broken down’ (Pr 243o-3i), The clusters of ^apes 
are often enormous (cf. Nu 1323). When the vintage 
is over and the leaves turn sere and yellow, the vineyards 
have a very desolate look (Is 34^). The failure of the 
vintage was looked upon as one of God’s terrible punish- 
ments (Ps 78^^ Jet 8^3^ Hab 312 ), and a successful and 
prolonged vintage as a sign of blessing (Lv 266), Of 
the vast quantities of grapes produced in ancient times 
a large proportion was, without doubtj converted into 
dibs (Arab.) or grape honey (cf, Heb. (fe5as/i = ‘ honey’), 
a form of thick, intensely sweet grape juice, which is still 
made in considerable quantities in Syria, but which must 
have been much more important in the days when cane 
sugar was unknown. Many references to ‘ honey ’ prob- 
ably refer to this product rather than to that of the bee. 

Israel is compared to a vine in Ezk 15. 1 7, Is 5, and Ps 80. 
The vine-leaf was a favourite design on Jewish coins. 
The numerous references to the vine in the NT {e.g. 
Mt 20^® 2123 33ff ^ jn 15 ) point to the continued im- 
portance of viticulture in those days. 

Vine of Sodom (Dt 3232).— if the reference is to any 
particular plant — which is very doubtful — the most 
probable is the colocynth iCitrvUus colocynthis); see 
Gourd, The apple-sized fruit of the curious 'osher 
(Cdlotropis procera) has been suggested; but though 
this answers well to the description by Josephus (BJ 
IV. viii. 4) of the ‘fruits of Sodom’ which vanish into 
ashes, so substantial a tree, with its cork-like bark and 
large glossy leaves, could in no sense be called a vine. 

E. W. G. Masterman, 

VINECrAR. — The light wine of Bible times, in con- 
sequence of the primitive methods of manufacture 
then in vogue (for which see Wine and Strong Drink), 
turned sour much more rapidly than modern wines. 
In this condition it was termed chdmets (lit. ‘sour 
istuff]’), and was used, mixed with water, as a drink 
by the peasants <Ru 2 ^). The Nazirite’s vow of ab- 
stinence included also ‘vinegar of wine’ and ‘vinegar 
of strong drink,’ i.e. of all intoxicating liquor other 
than grape-wine (Nu 6®). The Jewish chdmets corre- 


VISION 

sponded to the Roman posca, the favourite drink of the 
soldiers, which those charged with our Lord s cruci- 
fixion offered Him on the cross — EV ‘ vinegar’ (Jn 1922 ^ , 
but not Mt 2734, see RV). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

VIOL. — See Music, etc., 4 (1) (6). 

VIOLET.— See Colours, 6 . 

VIPER.— See Serpent. 

VIRGIN usually represents (a) Heb. hethiUSh, an un- 
married maiden. The word is frequently applied to 
countries, often with the addition of ‘daughter,’ e.g. 
Israel (Jer IS^®, Am 52 ), Zion (2 K 1921 , La 2^3), Babylon 
(Is 471 ), Egypt (Jer 46^0. In J1 1® it is used of a young 
widow. Dt 2223ff has laws for the protection of virgins; 
v.« insists on the importance of virginity in a bride. 
(6) In Is 7“ a rare word 'almdh is used (RVm ‘ maiden ’ ). 
The OT usage is indecisive as to whether it is confined 
to the unmarried (e g. Ex 28, Ca 13 6®; masc. 1 S 1766 
2022). The Arab, root means ‘to be mature,’ and the 
Aram, does not connote virginity. The word appar- 
ently means ‘ one of marriageable age,’ and is certainly 
not the word which would naturally be used if ‘ virginity’ 
were the point to be emphasized. LXX has parthenos 
(‘virgin’); so Mt 123; but the complaints of Justin and 
Irenaeus against the later Jewish tr. neams (‘damsel’) 
are hardly justifiable. A modern view holds that Isaiah 
was adopting the language of a current mythological 
tradition, and intended the word to convey the idea of 
a divine mother (note 'the virgin,’ RVm). (c) Rev 14^ 
uses the word of men, probably metaphorically, implying 
chastity, not celibacy; cf. 2 Co ll*. Ac 219 is probably 
the germ of the later ‘order’ of virgins. For ‘ Virgm- 
birth* see pp. 589*», 705». C. W. Emmet. 

VIRTUE. — In Mk 53o, Lk 6^9 g46 the word * virtua* is 
used with the antiquated meaning of ‘ power,' or ‘ power- 
ful influence’ (Gr. dynamis), 

VISION. — 1. In OT. — In its earlier form the vision 
is closely associated with belief in dreams (wh. see) as 
the normal vehicle of Divine revelation. The two words 
are repeatedly used of the same experience, the dream 
being rather the form, the vision the substance (e.g, 
Dn 112 228 45 ^ cf. Jl 228). The common phrase ‘visions 
of the night’ embodies the same conception (Dn 
Job 4w, Gn 462; cf. i S Si-w, Ac 169). in the darkness, 
when the eye is closed (Nu 243 4 ) and the natural faculties 
are suspended by sleep, God speaks to men. A further 
stage IS the belief in an exalted condition of quickened 
spiritual discernment (‘ecstasy’ Ac ll® 2212 , cf. Gn 152 * 
[LXX]), detached from the dream-state and furthered 
by fasting, prayer, and self-discipline (Dn 102 - 9 , cf. 
Ac 109-21). But in the later OT hooks neither ecstasy 
nor the objective vision, with its disclosure in cryptic 
symbolism of future happenings (Daniel), or of the nature 
and purposes of God (Ezekiel, Zechariah), has a place in 
the normal line of development of man’s conception of 
the methods of Divine revelation. The earlier prophets 
had already attained to the idea of vision as inspired 
insight, of revelation as an inward and ethical word of 
God (Is 12 22 etc., cf. 1 S 32 , Ps 8929), Their prophetic 
consciousness is not born of special theophanies, but 
rather of a resistless sense of constraint upon them to 
discern and utter the Divine will (Am 72 ^ 25 . is 58 ^ 
Jer 1«, Ezk 322 - 25 ). Ecstasies and visual appearances are 
the exception (Am 7i-9 S*. Is 6, Jer I 11 - 23 ). in Is 222 s 
gd* hizzdydn ‘ valley of vision’ (EV) is possibly a mistake 
for yg’ HinvJbnit ‘Valley of Hinnom.’ 

2. In NT, — St. Paul once makes incidental reference 
to his ‘visions’ (2 Co 122 ), and perhaps confirms the 
objective character of the revelation to him on the road 
to Damascus (Gal 122 - 27 , 1 Co 92 IS®). Visions are also 
recorded in Lk 1. 2, Ac 10. 11. 16; and the term is once 
applied to the Transfiguration (Mt 17®; Mk. Lk. ‘the 
things which they had seen’). But the NT vision is 
practically confined to the Apocalyptic imagery of the 
Book of Revelation. S. W. Green. 
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VOPHSI 

yOPHSI. — The father of the Naphtalitespy (Nu 13i<). 

VOWS. — In common with most peoples of the ancient 
world, the making of vows was of frequent occurrence 
among the Israelites. The underlying idea in making 
a vow was to propitiate the Deity; this was done either 
by promising to do something for Him, or to please Him 
by the exercise of self-denial. Vows were made from a 
variety of motives* Jacob vow*s a vow according to 
w hich he will please Jahweh by becoming His worshipper, 
on condition that Jahweh will keep him safe during his 
journey and give him food and raiment (Gn 2820 * 22 ). 
Jephthah vows to offer to Jahweh the first person he 
sees coming out of his house on his return from battle, 
pro/ided he is victorious (Jg ll^o 3»). Hannah voiivs 
that if Jahweh gives her a son, she will dedicate him to 
the service of God (1 S l^^). These cases are typical 
in each something is promised to God, on condition that 
God will do something for him who makes the vow. But 
there was another class of vows which were of a more 
disinterested character; the most striking here would be 
the Nazirite vow, according to which a man undertook 
to lead a strenuously austere life, which was supposed 
to approximate to the simple life of the patriarchs; 
that was done out of protest against the current mode of 
life, which had been largely adopted from the Canaanites; 
indeed, the Nazirite vow implied, and w'as intended to 
be, a life of greater loyalty to Jahw'eh. 

There are two words in Hebrew for a vow—though they 
do not necessarily correspond to the twoideas just mentioned: 
nerier, which is a vow whereby a man dedicates something, 
even himself, to God; ’issar, a vow by which a man binds 
himself to abstain from enjoyment, or to exercise self-denial, 
in honour of Jahweh. 

Vows were clearly of very common occurrence in 
Israel, indeed it would almost seem as though at one 
time it was deemed generally incumbent on men to make 
vows; this would, at all events, explain the words m 
Dt 2322 , * But if thou Shalt forbear to vow, it shall be 
no sm in vhee,' A vow having once been made had to 
be kept at all costs (Dt 2321 23 , nu 30®, Jg ll^s) ; though, 
as regards women, they might be absolved by father or 
husband, under certain conditions, from fulfilling a 
vow (Nu 30**®). From the expression used in connexion 
with the making of a vow, "to bind the soul’ (Nu 302), 
it would seem that the idea was that if the vow was 
broken the life was forfeited to the Deity to whom the 
vow had been made; the warning, therefore, of Pr 202®, 
Ex 5® , was needed. 

In making a vow in which something was promised 
to Jahweh, only such things could be promised as were 
truly the property of him who vowed; for this reason a 
man might not promise a firstling or the like, as that was 
already the property of Jahweh (cf. Lv 27^-^^). 

In later times the spirit in which vows were observed 
appears to have degenerated, Malachi speaks sternly 
of those who make a vow, and in fulfilling it sacrifice 
unto the Lord *a blemished thing’ (1*<). Another, 
and still worse, misuse of vows meets us in the Gospels: 
the spurious piety of some men induced them to vow 
gifts to the use of the sanctuary, but they neglected, 
in consequence, the most obvious duties of natural 
affection; when a man uttered the word *Corbaii* in 
reference to any possession of his, it meant that it was 
dedicated to God. Money that should have gone to the 
support of aged parents was pronounced to be * Oorban,’ 
the son felt himself relieved of all further responsibility 
regarding his parents, and took honour to himself tor 
having piously dedicated his substance to God (see 
Mt 15®, Mk ). W. 0. E. Oesterley, 

VULCrATE. — 1. The position of the Latin Vulgate, as 
a version of the original texts of the Bible, has been dealt 
with in the two articles on the Text of the OT and the 
NT. But its interest and importance do not end there. 
Just as the LXX, apart from its importance as evidence 
for the text of the OT, has a history as an integral part 


VULGATE 

of the Bible of the Eastern Church, so also does the 
Vulgate deserve consideration as the Bible of the Church 
m the West. Although the English Bible, to which we 
have been accustomed for nearly 300 years, is in the 
mam a translation from the original Hebrew and Greek, 
it must be remembered that for the first thousand years 
of the English Church the Bible of this country, whether 
in Latin or m English, was the Vulgate. In Germany 
the conditions were much the same, with the difference 
that Luther’s Bible was still more indebted to the 
Vulgate than was our AV, while in France, Italy, and 
Spain the supremacy of the Vulgate lasts to this day. 
In considering, therefore, the history of the Vulgate, 
we are considering the history of the Scriptures m the 
form m which they have been mainly known in Western 
Europe 

2. The textual articles above mentioned have shown 
that, when Jerome's Biblical labours were at an end, 
about A D. 404, the Latin Bible as left by him was a very 
complex structure, the parts of which differed very 
considerably in their relations to the original Greek 
and Hebrew texts. The Canonical Books of the OT, 
except the Psalms, were Jerome’s fresh translation from 
the Massoretic Hebrew. The Psalms were extant m 
three forms — (a) the Roman, Jerome’s slightly revised 
edition of the OL, which still held its own in a few 
churches; (6) the Galilean, his more fully revised 
version from the Hexaplar text of the LXX; and (c) the 
Hebrew, his new translation of the Massoretic text; 
of these it was the second, not the third, that was 
taken into general use. Of the deutero-canonical books, 
or Apocrypha, Judith and Tobit, with the additions to 
Daniel, were in Jerome’s very hasty version; the re- 
mainder, which he had refused to touch (as not recog- 
nized by the Massoretic canon), continued to circulate 
in the OL. The Gospels were Jerome’s somewhat 
conservative revision of the OL; the rest of the NT was 
a much more superficial revision ot the same. The 
Latin Bible, therefore, which we know as the Vulgate 
was not wholly Jerome’s work, still less did it represent 
his full and final views on the textual criticism of the 
Bible; and, naturally, it did not tor a long time acquire 
the name of "Vulgate.’ The ‘vulgata editio,’ of which 
Jerome himself speaks, is primarily the Gr. LXX, and 
secondarily the OL as a translation of it. It is not 
until the 13th cent, that the epithet is found applied to 
Jerome’s version by Roger Bacon (who, however, also 
uses it of the LXX); and it was canonized, so to 
speak, by its use in the decree of the Council of Trent, 
which speaks of it as ‘haec ipsa vetus et vulgata editio.’ 
By that time, however, it differed in many points of 
detail from the text which Jerome left behind him; 
and it is of the history of Jerome’s version during this 
period, of some twelve hundred years that it is proposed 
to speak in the present article. 

3, Jerome's correspondence and the prefaces attached 
by him to the several books of his translation (notably 
those prefixed to the Pentateuch, Joshua, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Job, Isaiah, and the Gospels) sufidciently 
show the reception given to his work by his contempo- 
raries. He complains constantly and bitterly of the 
virulence of his critics, who charge him with deliberate 
perversions of Senpture, and refuse to make themselves 
acquainted with the conditions ot his task. Especially 
was this the case ivith the OT. In the NT Jerome had 
restrained his correcting pen, and made alterations only 
when the sense required it [‘ Ita calamo temperavimus 
ut his tantum quas sensura videbantur mutare correctis, 
reliqua manere pateremur ut fuerant’ {Praef, ad 
DamasuTn)i; and though even these were suflScient to 
cause discontent among many readers, the openings 
given to adverse criticism were relatively insignificant 
But in the case ot the OT the basis of the OL rendering 
to which people were accustomed was the LXX, the 
differences of which from the Massoretic Hebrew are 
often very wide. When, therefore, readers found wnole 
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passages omitted or transposed, and the meanings of 
'Very many sentences altered beyond all recognition, 
tney believed that violence was being done to the sacred 
text; nor were they prepared to admit as axiomatic 
the superiority of the Hebrew text to the Greek, the 
OT of the Jews to the OT of the Christians. Even 
Augustine, who commended and used Jerome’s revision 
of the Gospels, questioned the expediency of the far- 
reaching changes made in the OT. 

4. Nor was Jerome’s translation assisted by authority 
to oust its predecessor. Never until 1546 was it officially 
adopted by the Roman Church to the exclusion of all 
rivals. It is true that the revision of the Gospels was 
undertaken at the instance of Pope Damasus, and was 
published imder the sanction of his name; and the 
Gallican version of the Psalms was quickly and generally 
adopted. But the new translation of the OT from the 
Hebrew had no such shadow of official authority. It 
was an independent venture of Jerome's, encouraged 
by his personal friends (among whom were some bishops), 
and deriving weight from his reputation as a scholar 
and from the success of his previous work, but in no 
sense officially commissioned or officially adopted. It 
was thrown on the world to win its way by its own 
merits, with the strong weight of popular prejudice 
against it, and dependent for its success on the admission 
of Its fundamental critical assumption of the superiority 
of the Massoretic Hebrew to the LXX. It is not to be 
wondered at if its progress in general favour was slow, 
and if Its text was greatly modified before it reached 
the stage of universal acceptance. 

5. The extant evidence (consisting of occasional 
statements by ecclesiastical writers, and their ascertain- 
able practice in Biblical quotations) is not sufficient to 
enable us to trace in detail the acceptance of Jerome’s 
version in the various Latin-speaking countries. Gaul, 
as it was the first country to adopt his second Psalter, 
was also the first to accept the Vulgate as a whole, and in 
the 5th cent, the use of it appears to have been general 
there; but Gaul, it must be remembered, from the point 
of view of Christian literature, was at this time confined 
mainly to the provinces of the extreme south. Isidore 
of Seville, however, testifies to the general use of the 
Vulg. by all churches, as being alike more faithful and 
more lucid than its predecessors. In the 6th cent, it 
is probable that its use was general among scholars. 
Victor of Capua, about 541, finding a Latin version of 
the Diatessaron according to the OL text, and being 
desirous of making it generally known, had it transcribed, 
with the substitution of the Vulg. for the OL. Gregory 
the Great (d. 604) used the Vulg. as the basis of his 
commentary on Job, but speaks of both versions as 
existing and recognized by the Church (‘Novam 
translationem dissero, sed, ut comprobationis causa 
exigit, nunc novam nunc veterem per testimonia 
assume; ut, quia sedes Apostolica utraque utitur, mei 
quoque labor studii ex utraque fulciatur’). On the 
other hand, Primasius is evidence of the continued use 
of the OL in Africa; and a considerable number of the 
extant fragments of OL MSS are of the 6th cent, 
or later date [see Text op MT, 20]. In general it is 
probable that the old version was retained by the 
common people, and by such of the clergy as took little 
interest in questions of textual scholarship, long after 
it had been abandoned by scholars. In any case, it is 
certain that the Vulg. was never officially adopted in 
early times by the Roman Church, but made its way 
gradually by its own merits. The continuance of the 
OL m secluded districts is illustrated by the fact that 
Cod. Colbertinus (c) was written as late as the^ 12th 
cent, in Languedoc, and Cod. Gigas (g of the Acts) in the 
13th cent.' in Bohemia. 

6. Although this method of official non-interference 
was probably necessary, in view of the fact that Jerome’s 
version of the OT was a private venture, and one which 
provoked much hostile criticism, and although in the 
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end the new translation gained the credit of a complete 
victory on its merits as the superior version for general 
use, nevertheless the price of these advantages was 
heavy. If the Vulgate had enjoyed from the first the 
protection of an official sanction, which Sixtus and 
Clement ultima];ely gave to the printed text, it would have 
come down to us m a much purer form than is actually 
the case. Under the actual conditions, it was peculiarly 
exposed to corruption, both by the ordinary mistakes of 
scribes and by contamination with the familiar OL. In 
some cases whole books or chapters m a Vulg. MS con- 
tam an OL text; for some reason which is quite obscure, 
Mt. especially tended to remain in the eailier form. 
Thus Codd. g^, h, r® all have Mt. in OL, and the remain- 
ing Evv. in Vulgate. Cod. Gigas is OL in Acts and Apoc., 
Vulg. in the rest of the Bible. Cod. p of the Acts is 
OL in Ac 11-136 28“-8o, while the rest of the book is 
Vulg. Codd. f/i, of the Gospels and ff of Cath. Epp. 
have texts in which OL and Vulg. are mixed in various 
proportions. Even where OL elements do not enter to 
a sufficient extent to be noteworthy, MSS of the Vulg, 
tend to differ very considerably. In the absence of any 
central authority to exercise control, scribes treated 
the text with freedom or with carelessness, and different 
types of text grew up in the different countries of 
Western Europe. It is with these different nation?* 
texts that the history of the Vulg. in the Middle Age^ 
is principally concerned. 

7. During the 5th and 6th centuries, when Jerome’s? 
version was winning its way outwards from the centre 
of the Latin-speaking Church, the conditions over a 
large part of Western Europe were ill fitted for its 
reception. Gaul, in the 5th cent., was fully occupied 
with the effort first to oppose and then to assimilate 
the heathen Frankish invaders; and even in the 6th 
it was a scene of almost perpetual war and internal 
struggles. Germany was almost wholly pagan. Britain 
was in the throes of the English conquest, and the 
ancient British Church was submerged, except in Wales 
and Ireland, Outside Italy, only Visigothic Spain 
(Arian, but still Christian, until about 696) and 
Celtic Ireland were freely open at first to the access 
of the Scriptures; and in these two countries (cut off, 
as they subsequently were, from central Christendom 
by the Moorish invasion of Spain and the English con- 
quest of Britain) the two principal types of text came into 
being, which, in various combinations with purer texts 
from Italy, are found in the different MSS which have 
come down to the present day. From the Visigothic 
kingdom the Spanish influences made their way north- 
ward into the heart of France. Irish missionaries carried 
the Bible first into southern Scotland, then into North- 
umbria, then into northern France and up the Rhine 
into Germany, penetrating even into Switzerland and 
Italy, and leaving traces of their handiwork in MSS 
produced in all these countries. Meanwhile Rome was 
a constant centre of attraction and influence; and to and 
from Italy there was an unceasing stream of travellers, 
and not least between Italy and distant Britain. These 
historical facts find their illustration in the Vulg MSS 
still extant, which can be connected with the various 
churches. 

8. In the 6th and 7th cent, the primacy of missionary 
zeal and Christian enterprise rested with the Irish Church* 
but in the latter part of the 7th and the first half of the 
8th cent, the Church of Northumbria sprang into prom- 
inence. and added to the gifts which it had received 
from Iona a spirit of Christian scholarship which gave 
it for a time the first place in Christendom in this respect. 
In the production of this scholarship the arrival of 
Theodore of Tarsus as archbishop of Canterbury in 669 
happily co-operated, if it was not a chief stimulus; for 
Theodore and his companions brought with them from 
Italy copies of the Latin Bible in a purer text than 
Ireland had been able to provide. There is clear evidence 
to show that the celebrated Lindisfame Gospels (T iD 
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Wordsworth's numeration) was copied from one of these some 8 or 10 other MSS (written mostly at Tours) , besidei 

MSS, and the same was probably the case with another several others containing the Gospels only, which in 

Northern copy of the Gospels now in the British Museum varying degrees belong to the same group. In text 

(Royal 1 B vii ) The great Cod. Amiatinus (A) itself, these MSS naturally show a great affinity to the North- 

the best single MS of the Latin Bible in existence, was umbrian MSS headed by the Cod. Amiatinus, and there 

written in Northumbria before 716, and must have been is no question that Alcuin introduced into France a far 

copied from MSS brought from Italy either by Theodore purer text of the Vulgate than any which it had hitherto 

Dr by ()eolfrid of Jarrow, by whose order it was made, possessed. 

Other MSS (notably A and S), written m the north, are 11. Alcuin’s attempt, however, was not the only one 

closely akin to these, and must be derived from the same made in France at this period to reform the current 

source; and this whole group of MSS furnishes the best Bible text. Another edition was almost simultaneously 
text of the Vulg. now available. The centres of EnglMi produced in western France by Theodulf, bishop of 

scholarship, to which this pre-eminence in Biblical study Orleans and abbot of Fleury (about 795-821); but its 

was due, were the twin monasteries of Wearmouth and character was very different from that of Alcuin. 

Jarrow, of which the most famous members were Ceolfrid Theodulf was a Visigoth, probably from Septimania, 

and Bede; but their influence spread widely over North- the large district of southern France which then formed 

umbna, and was renowned in the more distant parts of part of the Visigothic kingdom of Spain; and it was to 

England and western Europe. Spain that he looked for materials for his revision of the 

9. To this renown it was due that, when a king at last Latin Bible. The MS which represents his edition most 

arose in France with a desire to improve the religious fully (Pans, Bihl. Nat 9380) has a text closely connected 

education of his country, he turned to Northumbria for with the Spanish type of which the Codd. Cavensis and 

the necessary assistance to carry out the reform. The Toletanus are the most prominent examples, except in 
king was Charlemagne, and the scholar whom he invited the Gospels, which are akin rather to the Irish type; and 

to help him was Alcuin of York; and the record of their a contemporary hand has added a number of variants, 

joint achievement constitutes the next chapter in the which are often Alcuinian in character. With this MS 

history of the Vulgate. Alcuin came to France in 781, may be associated a volume at Puy, and Add. MS 24124 

and was made master of the schools attached to Charle- in the British Museum, which are closely akin to the Paris 

magne’s court at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen). He was MS, but follow sometimes its first and sometimes its 
subsequently made titular abbot of Tours, and in 796 he second reading, the latter (especially in its corrections) 
obtained leave to retire to that monastery, w'here he spent has been used by Wordsworth and White along with the 

the nine remaining years of his life (d. SOo) in establishing Pans MS to represent the Theodulfian edition. All are 

the school of calligraphy for which Tours was long famous, written in an extremely minute Caroline minuscule. 

His work in connexion with the Latin Bible falls into two 12. In spite, however, of the labour spent upon these 
stages. To the earlier part of his life at Aix belongs, in attempts to improve the current text of the Vulgate, 
all probability, the beginning of a senes of magnificent the forces of deterioration were more powerfulthan those 
copies of the Gospels, of which several have survived to of renovation. Theodulf’s edition, which was a private 
the present day. Certainly, they date from about this venture, without the advantages of Imperial patronage, 
period, and have their home in the country of the Rhine had no wide sphere of influence, and left no permanent 
and the Moselle. They are obviously modelled on the mark on the text of the Vulgate. Alcuin’s had, no doubt, 
Anglo-Celtic MSS, of which the Lmdisfarne Gospels is the much greater authority and effect; yet its influence was 
most eminent example. Prefixed to each Gospel is a only transient, and even at Tours itself the MSS produced 
portrait of the Evangelist (in the Byzantine style), a full within the next two generations show a progressive 
page of elaborate decoration, and another containingthe departure from his standard. On the other hand, the 
first words of the Gospel in highly ornamental illumina- study of the Scriptures was now definitely implanted on 
tion. The English MSS excel their French successors theContinent, and the number of copies ot them produced 
in elaboration and skill of workmanship; but the French in France and Germany shows a great increase. During 
books have an added gorgeousness from the lavish use the 9th cent, splendid copies of the ‘Golden Gospels’ 
of gold, the whole of the text being written in gold letters, continued to be produced in the valley of the Rhine, and 
sometimes upon purple vellum. Hence the whole senes Alcuinian texts at Tours; while a new centre of Scripture 
of these books (the production of which continued study and reproduction came into existence in Switzer- 
through the greater part of the 9th cent.) is often land, at the famous abbey of St. Gall. The library and 

described as the ‘Golden Gospels.’ scriptorium of this monastery (many of the inmates of 

10. The importance of the ‘ Golden Gospels ’ group of which were English or Irish monks) first became notable 

MSS is artistic rather than textual, and although their under abbot Gozbert (816-836), and perhaps reached 
dependence upon Anglo-Celtic models is obvious, their the height of their importance under abbot Hartmut 
connexion with Alcuin personally is only hypothetical. (872-883). Many copies of the Bible were written there, 
It is otherwise m both respects with another great group and the influence of St. Gall permeated a large portion of 
of MSS, which are directly due to the commission given central Europe. Here, too, was produced by Walafridus 
by Charlemagne to Alcuin to reform the current text Strabo, dean of St. Gall before 842, the original form of 
of the Vulgate. About the end of 796, Alcuin established the Glossa Ordinaria, the standard commentary on the 
the school of Tours, and sent to York for MSS to enable Bible in the Middle Ages. 

him to carry out his work. On Christmas Day of 801 13. After Alcuin and Theodulf no important effort 

he presented to the king a complete Bible, carefully was made to recover the original text of the Vulgate, 
revised. Several descendants of this Bible are still in though some attempt in this direction was made by 
existence, and enable us to judge of Alcuin’s work. Lanfranc, of which no traces seem to survive; but the 
They differ from the ‘ Golden Gospels ’ in being complete history of its diffusion can to some extent be followed by 
Bibles, and in being written in jthe beautiful small minus- the help of the extant MSS, which now begin to increase 

cule which at this time, under Charlemagne’s influence, greatly in number. The tradition of the ‘Golden 

superseded the tortured and unsightly script of the Gospels’ was carried into Germany, where copies of the 

Merovingian and Lombardic traditions, and of which Gospels were produced on a smaller scale, vrith less 
Tours was one of the principal homes. The MS. which ornamentation, and in a rather heavy Caroline minuscule, 

appears most accurately to represent the edition of which clearly derive their origin from this source. In 

Alcuin at the present day is the Cod. Vallicellianus at France itself, too, the later representatives of this schO(3 

Rome (Wordsworth’s V); with this Wordsworth and are inferior in size and execution to their predecessors> 
White associate the ‘Caroline Bible* (Add. MS 10546 Spain and Ireland had by this time ceased to be of 
{Wordsworth’s K1 in the British Museum), and there are primary importance in the circulation of Bible text*, 
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la Englaad a new departure was made, on a higher scale Latin Bible took place until the invention of printings 
of artistic merit, in the fine Gospels and Service-Books two centuries later. The first book to be printed in 
produced at Winchester between about 960 andl060, the Europe was the Latin Bible, published in 1456 by Guten- 
chief characteristics of which are broad bands of gold berg and Fust (now popularly known as the Mazarin 
forming a framework with interlaced foliage. These Bible, from the circumstance that the first copy of it 
details, however, relate more to the history of art than to attract notice in modern times was that in the library 
to that of the Bible, and with regard to the spread of the of Cardinal Mazann). In type this Bible resembles the 
knowledge of the Scriptures there is nothing of import- contemporary large German Bible MSS; m text it is 
ance to note in the 10th and Uth cents, beyond the the ordinary Vulgate of the 15th century. During the 
increase of monasteries in all the countries of western next century Bibles poured from the press, but with 
Europe, in the scriptma of which the multiplication of little or no attempt at revision of the text. Some 
copies proceeded apace. MSS were consulted in the preparation of the Complu- 

14. In the 12th cent, the most noteworthy phenom- tensian Polyglot; but the only editions before the 
enon, both in England and on the Continent, is the middle of the 16th cent, which deserve the name of 

popularity of annotated copies of the vanous books critical are those of Stephanus in 1540 and Hentenius in 

of the Bible. The ordinary arrangement is for the 1547, which laid the foundations of the modern printed 
Bible text to occupy a single narrow column down the Vulgate. It is, however, to the action of the Council of 

centre of the page, while on either side of it is the com- Trent that the genesis of an authorized text is ultimately 

mentary; but where the commentary is scanty, the due. Soon after its meeting, m 1546, a decree was 
Biblical column expands to fill the space, and vice versa, passed declaring that the ‘vetus et vulgata editio' 
The main staple of the commentary is normally the of the Scriptures was to be accepted as authentic, and 
GloBsa Ordinana; but this, being itself a compilation that it should be printed in the most accurate form 
of extracts from pre-existing commentaries (Jerome, possible. It was forty years, however, before this 
Augustine, Isidore, Bede, etc.), lent itself readily to decree bore fruit. Sixtus V., in his short pontificate 
expansion or contraction, so that different MSS differ of five years (1585-90), not only caused the production 
not inconsiderably in their contents. The various of an edition of the Greek OT (1587), but in 1590 issued 
books of the Bible generally form separate MSS, or a Latin Bible which he declared was to be accepted as 
small groups of them are combined. Simultaneously the authentic edition demanded by the Council of Trent, 
with these, some very large Bibles were produced, This edition was the work of a board of revisers appointed 
handsomely decorated with illuminated initials. Of for the purpose, but Sixtus himself examined their 
these the best examples come from England or northern results before they were published, and introduced a 
France, These are of the nature of Sditions de luxe, large number of alterations (rarely for the better) on 
while the copies with commentaries testify to the his own authority. The Sixtine edition, however, had 
extent to which the Bible was at this time studied, hardly been issued when it was recalled in 1592 by 
at any rate in the larger monasteries; and thecata- Clement VIH,, at the instance, it is believed, of the 
logues of monastic libraries which still exist confirm Jesuits, with whom Sixtus had quarrelled; and in the 
this impression by showing what a large number of same year a new edition was issued under the authority 
such annotated MSS were preserved in them, no doubt of Gement, with a preface by the famous Jesuit Bellar- 
for the study of the monks. rain, in which (to avoid the appearance of a conflict 

16, A further step in advance was taken in the 13th between Popes) the suppression of the Sixtine edition 
cent., which is to be attributed apparently to the influ- is falsely stated to be due to the abundance in it of 
ence* of the ITniversity of Paris then at the height of printers" errors, and to have been contemplated by 
its renown and the intellectual centre of Europe. The Sixtus himself. The Clementine revisers in many 
present chapter division of the Bible text is said to instances restored the readings of Sixtus" board, which 
have been first made by Stephen Langton (archbishop Sixtus himself had altered; and the general result of 
of Canterbury, 1207-1228), while a doctor at Paris; their labours was to produce a text resembling that of 
and the 13th cent, (probably under the influence of Hentenius, while the Sixtine edition was nearer to that 
St. Louis) witnessed a remarkable output of Vulgate of Stephanus. The bull in which the Clementine 
MSS of the complete Bible. Hitherto complete Bibles edition was promulgated forbade any future alteration 
had almost always been very large volumes, suitable of the text and any printing of various readings in the 
only for liturgical use; but by the adoption of very margin, and thereby stereotyped the official text of the 
thin vellum and very small writing it was now found Vulgate from that day until this, 

possible to compress the whole Bible into volumes of 17. Clement’s bull practically closed the textual 
quite moderate size, comparable with the ordinary criticism of the Vulgate in the E-oman Church, though 
printed Bibles of to-day. For example, one such Vallarsi was able to print a new text in his edition of the 
volume, containing the whole Bible with ample margins, works of St. Jerome in 1734, and Vercellone published 
measures 5jx3ixlf inches, and consists of 471 leaves, a collection of various readings in 1860-64. The course 
From the appearance of these Bibles (hundreds of of criticism outside the Roman communion can be briefly 
which are still extant) it is evident that they were in- sketched. Bentley, with the help of his assistants, 
tended for private use, and they testify to a remarkable made large collections for an edition of the Vulgate, 
growth in the personal study of the Scriptures. The but was unable to carry through his task. Lachmann, 
texts of these MSS seem to embody the results of a in the second edition of his Greek NT (1842-50), added 
revision at the hands of the Paris doctors. Correctoria, a text of the Vulgate, based on a collation of the Cod. 
or collections of improved readings, were issued at Amiatinus and a few other selected MSS. Corssen in 
Paris about 1230, and at other places during this cent., 1886 printed a revised text of Gal. as a sample of a 
the best being the * Correctorium Vaticanum," so called new NT, but has carried his enterprise no further, being 
from a MS in the Vatican Library. This revision, how- perhaps deterred by the appearance of the great Oxford 
ever, was superficial rather than scientific, and is of im- edition now in progress. This edition, planned by 
portance in the history of the Vulgate mainly because Bishop J, Wordsworth of Salisbury, and earned out 
it established the normal text which was current at by him with the assistance of the Rev. H. J. White and 
the time of the invention of printing. These small others, gives a revised text of the Vulgate with a full 
Bibles were produced almost as plentifully in England critical apparatus and introductions. The four Gospels 
as in France, and in an identical style, which continued and Acts have now appeared (1889-1906); it is to be 
well into the 14th century. hoped that nothing will prevent the completion of the 

16 . After the Parisian revision of the 13th cent, entire work, which will establish the criticism of at least 
no Important modification of the text or status of the the Vulg. NT on a firm foundation, A very handy 
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text of the NT, with Wordsworth and White's variants 
in the margin, has been produced by E. Nestle (1907). 
Quite recently it has been announced that Pope Pius x. 
has entrusted the Benedictine order with the revision of 
the Vulgate text. It is satisfactory to know that they pro- 
pose to devote themselves in the first instance to the OT. 

LiTBRATtrEE. — ^The Prolegomena to Wordsworth’s and 
White's edition; art. by Bp. Westcott m Smith’s DB; 
art. by H. J. White in Scrivener’s Introd. to Cnt. of NT*, 
with description of 181 of the principal MSS, and art. 
‘ Vul^te’ in Hastings’ DB; and especially S. Berger’s Hist, 
de laVvig. pendant les premiers sihdes da mogen hge (1893). 


WAR 

Specimens of the principal classes of MSS mentioned in th* 
present article may be seen in Facsimiles from Bpheed 
MSS in the British Museum (1900). The best edition of 
the Clementine Vulgate is that of Vercellone (1861).^ For 
fuller bibliography, see Berger, op. mt., and White’s art. 
in Hastings’ DB, F. G. Kenyon. 

VULTURE. — 1. dsfdh, Lv 11^^ davydk or dayydth, 
Dt 14^* AV; m both passages RV has ‘kite.’ 2. 'ayySh, 
Job 28? AV; RV ‘falcon.* These words certainly 
refer to some of the smaller birds of prey the larger 
vultures are included in nesher, for which see Eagle. 

E. W, G. Masterman. 


W 


WAFER. — See Bread, end. 

WAGES.— Under the conditions of life in Palestine 
in OT times, work on the land, at all times the chief 
occupation, was done for the most part by the peasant 
and his family, assisted, in the case of the well-to-do, 
by a few slaves. The ‘hired servants* were never 
numerous, and mainly aliens. We have no informa- 
tion as to the wages of such field-labourers. Dt 
seems to say that a hireling cost the farmer twice as 
much as a slave, and since the latter received only his 
keep and his few clothes, it follows that the former 
will have earned the equivalent thereof, over and above, 
in wages. The first definite engagement— disregarding 
the special case of Jacob and Laban — with stipulated 
wages is that of the Levite whom Micah hired as his 
domestic chaplain for 10 shekels a year, with ‘ a suit of 
apparel* and his ‘victuals’ (Jg xhe next 

instance is Tobit’s engagement of the angel Raphael 
as his son's travelling-companion for a drachm a day 
and all found (To 5”). This amount— in Tobit’s day 
nearly a shilling — would probably be equal in purchasing 
power to three shillings at the present day. From the 
NT we have the familiar case of the labourers in the 
vineyard who received a denarius for their day’s labour 
(Mt 20^* ; see Monet, §§ 6. 7 (6)). 

Information is now available as to the wages of 
different classes of ‘hirelings,’ from doctors to tailors, 
in Babylonia c. b.c. 2000, from the Code of Hammurabi 
(see Hastings’ DB, Ext, Vol. 592 f., 606 f.; S. A. Cook, 
The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, 171 ff.), 
but it is perilous to compare too closely the highly 
developed social conditions of Babylonia, even at this 
early period, with the simpler forms of Hebrew life, say 
under the monarchy. A still better reflexion of the 
actual conditions of labour in the valley of the Euphrates 
is found in the numerous written contracts that have 
been deciphered in recent years, a specimen of which 
will be given below (see esp. Johns, Bab, and Assifr, 
Jjaws, ch. XXV, ‘Wages of Hired Labourers'; Meissner, 
Aus d. altbab, Recht, 13 f.). The Code of Hammurabi 
(§ 273) enacts that a field labourer shall receive from 
the beginning of the year (Apnl) to the fifth month— 
the period of longer days and harvest operations — 
6 she (180 she^l shekel) per day; and from the sixth 
month to the end, 5 she. At best this is only a 
shekd a month; but, according to Meissner, this early 
introduction of a 'standard wage' did not lead to a 
rise of wages, for only on veiy rare occasions do these 
exceed 6 shekels a year in addition to food and clothing. 
It was customary to give a sum, probably a shekel, as 
earnest-money, the remainder being paid at stipulated 
intervals, daily or monthly, or in a lump sum at the 
expiry of the engagement. 

Brickmakers and tailors are to receive 5 she a day 
(§ 274), and herdsmen — the name TiSqtd is the Baby- 
lonian form of that denoting the occupation of Amos, 
the prophet— 8 gur of corn a year, the gur being worth 


probably about a shekel. In other cases as well, it 
was customary to pay in grain, Frequently, as has 
been said, a written contract was drawn up. specifying 
the wages and the period of engagement. An example 
may be given from Meissner {op. cit. 14). — 

* Asir-Ramman, the son of Libit Urra, has hired Shamash* 
bel-ili from the pnestess of the sun, Achatani, the daughter 
of Shamash-khazir, for one year. He wll pay 3i shekels 
as yearly wages. He will find his own clothes. He will 
begin work on the 4th of the month Dur-Ramman, and 
will finish and leave in the month Mamitu.’ 

In OT times we hear also of yearly engagements 
(Lv 2553), but the Deuteronomic Law enjoins daily 
payment of wages, in cases of poverty at least (Dt 24“, 
cf. Lv 19“). Details of the conditions of hire and the 
mutual obligations of master and servant at a much 
later period are to be found in the Mishna (see esp. 
Baba me^a, vi. and vii.). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

WAGGON. — See Cart, AGRiciTLTtTRE, § 3. 

WAILING. — See Mourning Customs. 

WALLET.— See Bag. 

WALLS.— In Palestine the principal cities were 
protected by surrounding walls, sometimes of g^eat 
size. That of Gezer, for instance, was fourteen feet 
thick. These walls were built of stones, set in mudr 
or else of brick. The walls of houses were generally 
ill-built structures of the same materials. The choice 
of material varied with the locality: Lachish iTdl eL- 
Hesy), for example, was almost entirely a brick town; 
in Gezer brick is the exception. See also artt. City; 
FoBTipicATroN, 1; House, 4. For the walls of Jeru- 
salem, which may be taken as typical of a city wall, see 
Jerusalem. R. A. S. Macalister. 

WAR.— 1, In the days before the monarchy the wars 
of the Hebrew tnbes must have resembled those of 
early Greece, when ‘the two armies started out, 
marched till they met, had a fight and went home.* 
Rarely, as in the case of the campaign against Sisera 
(Jg 4), was it necessary to summon a larger army from 
several tribes. From the days of Saul and David, 
with their long struggle against the Philistines, war 
became the affair of the whole nation, leading, also, 
to the establishment of a standing army, or at least 
of the nucleus of one (see Army). In the reign of 
Solomon we hear of a complete organization of the 
kingdom, which undoubtedly served a more serious 
purpose than the providing of ‘victuals for the king 
and his household’ (1 K 4^). 

Early spring, after the winter rains had ceased, was 
‘the time when kings go out to battle' (2 S lU). The 
war-hom (EV ‘trumpet’), sounded from village to 
village on their hilltops, was in all periods the call to 
arms (Jg 6 ^, 1 S IS*, 2 S 20D. How far the exemptions 
from military service specified in Dt 206 -* v^^re in force 
under the kings is unknown; the first express attestation 
is 1 Mac 356. 

2. War, from the Hebrew point of view, was es«en« 
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ttally a religious duty, begun and carried through under 
the highest sanctions of religion. Israel’s wars of old 
were ‘the wars of J"’ (Nu 21“), and was not Jahweh 
TsebWUh, especially ‘the God of Israel’s battle-array’ 
(1 S 17^5)? His presence with the host was secured 
by ‘the ark of J"' accompanying the army in the field 
(2 S cf. 1 S ). As an indispensable preliminary, 
therefore, of every campaign, the soldiers ‘sanctified’ 
themselves (Jos S^) by ablutions and other observances 
preparatory to offering the usual sacrifices (1 S 7^ 13®). 
The men thus became God’s ‘consecrated ones’ (Is 13* 
RV), and to open a campaign is in Heb. phrase ‘to 
consecrate war’ (J1 3®, Jer 6^ etc.). Is 216 ‘anoint the 
shield’ (cf 2 S 1®^) is commonly taken to allude to a 
practice of smearing shields with oil, that hostile 
weapons might more readily glance off (see, for another 
explanation, Marti or Duhm, Jesaia, ad loc.). 

To ascertain the propitious moment for the start, and 
indeed throughout the campaign, it was usual to ‘en- 
quire of the Lord’ by means of the sacred lot (Jg 
1 S 232 and oft.), and in an age of more advanced 
religious thought, by the mouth of a prophet (1 K 22^ ). 
Still later a campaign was opened with prayer and 
fasting (1 Mac ). 

As regards the commissariat, it was probably usual, 
as in Greece, to start with three days’ provisions, the 
soldiers, for the rest, helping themselves from fnends 
(cf, however, the voluntary gifts, 2 S 1727® ) and foes. 
The arrangement by which ‘ten men out of every 
hundred’ were told off ‘to fetch victual for the people* 
(Jg 20*®), is first met with in a late document. 

3. As the army advanced, scouts were sent out to 
ascertain the enemy’s position and strength (Jg 12^ 
[AV ‘spies,’ RV ‘watchers ’], 1 S 264, i Mac 5*«). Where 
the element of secrecy enters, we may call them spies 
(so Jos 2^ EV, 2 S 15*®, I Mac 122®; cf, Gideon’s exploit, 
Jg ). 

Little is known of the camps of the Heb. armies. 
The men were sheltered in tents and booths (2 S 11^^; 
this reference, however, is to a lengthy siege). The 
general commanding probably had a more elaborate 
‘pavilion’ (1 K 20“ w, see Tent). The obscure term 
rendered by RV ‘place of the wagons* (1 S 17*® 26®- ^ 
is derived from a root which justifies us in supposing 
that the Hebrew camps were round, rather than square. 
Of the 20 Assyrian camps represented on the bronze 
plates of the gates of Balawat, 4 are circular, 14 almost 
square, and 2 have their long sides straight and their 
short sides curved outwards Two gates are repre- 
sented at opposite ends, between which a broad road 
divides the camp into two almost equal parts (BiUer- 
beck u. Delitzsch, Die Palasttore Salmanassars, II. [1908], 
104). The Hebrews divided the night into three 
watches (Jg 7®®, 1 S IB®). 

4. The tactics of the Hebrew generals were as simple 
as their strategy. Usually the ‘ battle was set in array ’ 
by the opposing forces being drawn up in line facing 
each other. At a given signal, each side raised its 
battle-cry (Jg 72 ®, Am 1®*, Jer 4®®) as it rushed to the 
fray, for the wild slogan of former days, the Ironsides of 
the Jewish Cromwell, Judas the Maccabee, substituted 
prayer (1 Mac 5**) and the singing of Psalms (2 Macl2*7), 
It was a common practice for a general to divide his 
forces into three divisions (Jg 7®®, IS 11®®, 2 S 18*, 
1 Mac 532). A favourite piece of tactics was to pretend 
flight, and by leaving a body of men in ambush, to 
faU upon the unwary pursuers in front and rear (Jos 8®®, 
Jg 20*®). As examples of more elaborate tactics may 
be cited Joab's handling of his troops before Rabbath- 
ammon (2 S 10®-®®), and Benhadad’s massing of his 
chariots at the battle of Ramoth-gilead (1 K 22*®); 
the campaign's of Judas Maccabsus would repay a 
special study from this point of view. The recall was 
sounded on the war-horn (2 S 2®* 18®® 202*), 

6. The tender merdes of the victors in those days 
were cruel, although the treatment which the Hebrews 


meted out to their enemies was, with few exceptions 
ie.g 2 K 15®®), not to be compared to what Benzinger 
only too aptly describes as ‘the Assyrian devilries.* 
It IS one of the greatest blots on our RV that 2 S 
should still read as it does, Instead of as in the margin 
(see Cent. Bible, in loc.) The Hebrew wars, as has 
been said, were the wars of J", and to J" of right be- 
longed the population of a conquered city (see Ban). 
Even the humane Deuteronomic Code spares only the 
women and children (Dt 20®*^-). The captives were 
mostly sold as slaves. A heavy war indemnity or a 
yearly tribute was imposed on the conquered people 
(2 K 34). 

The booty fell to the victorious soldiery, the leaders 
receiving a special share (Jg 824ff., 1 S SO®®^-). The 
men ‘that tamed by the stuff’ — ^in other words, who 
were left behind as a camp-guard — shared equally with 
their comrades ‘who went down to the battle’ (1 S 30*4^ , 
a law first introduced by David, but afterwards charac- 
teristically assigned to Moses, Nu 31*'®). The returning 
warriors were welcomed home by the women with dance 
and song (Ex Jg 11**, 1 S 18® etc.). The piety 

of the Maccabaean age found a more fitting expression 
in a service of thanksgiving (1 Mac 42 *). See also 
Aairr, Armour Arms, Fortification and Sibqe- 
CRAFT. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

WARS OF THE LORD, BOOK OP THE.— A work 
quoted in Nu 21®*®- to settle a point with regard to the 
boundary of Moab and Ammon. The quotations in 
yY,i7. 18 . 27-30 are probably from the same orig^inal. 
This is the only mention of the book in the OT. It is not 
likely that the work is identical with the Book of Jashar. 
It probably consisted of a collection of songs celebrating 
the victories of Israel over their neighbours. The song 
in Ex 15®-®* describing the Lord as ‘a man of war* has 
been thought to be derived from it. The date of the 
work is untoown. As it deals with the heroic age, it 
likely originated in the period immediately following, 
and it has been dated in the reign of Omrl (Stade), and 
by others as early as the time of David or Solomon. 
If Nu 2127-*® refer to the wars of Omri, we must regard 
the work as a product of the N. kingdom. 

W. P. Boyd. 

WASHPOT. — Only Ps 60® = 108®, as a figure of con- 
tempt. The ‘pot* (sir) was also used for boiling (see 
House, 9). 

WATOH. — See Time. 

WATOHIHAN.— See City. 

WATOH TOWER.— See Vnn:. 

WATER. — ^The scarcity of water in the East lends it a 
special value. Its presence in some form is essential to 
life. The fruitfulness of the land depends on the quantity 
available for watering. The Jordan, with Its great 
springs, is too low for the irrigation of anything but the 
valley. There are many fountains in Palestine, but 
most fail in summer. The average annual rainfall 
approaches 30 inches. But this is confined to the 
months from April till October; and the water would 
rush down the slopes to the sea, were it not caught and 
stored for future use. The limestone formation, with 
its many caves, made easy the construction of cisterns 
and reservoirs to collect the rain water; thence supplies 
were drawn as required during the dry months. Wherever 
water is found, there is greenery and beauty all through 
the year. 

In the Maritime Plain plentiful supplies of water are 
found on digging (Gn 26®®*) . To fill up the wells would 
make the district uninhabitable. Invading armies 
were at times reduced to sore straits by the stopping of 
wells (2 K 3®®* 26), or diversion and concealment of the 
stream from a fountain (2 Ch 32*®-). 

The earliest use of water was doubtless to allay the 
thirst of man and beast. Refusal of drink to a thirsty 
man would be universally condemned (Gn 24®*® •, Jn 4*>« 
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It is held a meritorious act to s^t a vessel of water by 
the wayside for the refreshment of the wayfarer. The 
same right does not extend to flocks (Gn 24 ‘3* >, for 
which water must often be purchasi^d. Use and wont 
have established certain regulations for the watering of 
animals, infringement of winch frequently causes strife 
(Gn 292ff , Ex 2^®® ; cf Gn 262® etc.). The art of imga- 
tion (wh. see) was employed in ancient days (Ps 1® 65^®, 
Ezk 17^ etc.), and reached its fullest development m the 
Roman period. To this time also belong many rums of 
massive aqueducts, leading water to the cities from 
distant sources. 

Cisterns and springs are not common property. Every 
considerable house has a cistern for rain water from roof 
and adjoining areas. Importance is attached to plung- 
ing in the buckets by which the water is drawn up, this 
preventing stagnation. The springs, and cisterns made 
in the open country, are the property of the local family 
or tribe, from whom water, if required in any quantity, 
must be bought. The mouth of the well is usually 
covered with a great stone. Drawing of water for 
domestic purposes is almost exclusively the work of 
vromen (Gn 24“, Jn 4^ etc). In crossing the desert, 
water is carried in ‘bottles’ of skin (Gn 21i0- 

The ‘living,’ i.e, ‘flowing’ winter of the spring is 
greatly preferred to the ‘dead’ water of the cistern, and 
it stands frequently for the vitalizing influences of God’s 
grace (Jer 2^ Zee 14®, Jn 4^® etc.). Many Scripture 
references show how the cool, refreshing, fertilizing 
qualities of water are prized in a thirsty land (Pr 252®, 
Is 44”, Jer 17®, Lk 162^ etc.). Water is furnished to 
wash the feet and hands of a guest (Lk 7”). To pour 
water on the hands is the office of a servant (2 K 3^U- 
The sudden spates of the rainy season are the symbol 
of danger (Ps 18^® 32®, Is 28' ’ etc,), and their swift 
passing symbolizes life’s transiency ^ob 11”, Ps 58’). 
Water is also the symbol of weakness and instability 
(Gn 49®, Ezk 21^ etc ). Cf. City; Jerusalem, 1. 4. For 
•Water-gate* see Nethinim, p. 654». W. Ewing. 

WATER OP BITTERNESS.— See Jealousy. 

WATER OP SEPARATION,— See Red Heifer. 

WATERPOTS.— See House, § 9. 

WATERSPOUTS. — Only Ps 42’ ‘Deep calleth unto 
deep at the noise of thy waterspouts ’ (RVm ‘ cataracts ’). 
The reference is prob. to the numerous noisy waterfalls 
in a stream swollen by t’ae melting of the snow. 

WAVE-BREAST, W AVE-OPPERING.— See Sacri- 
fice, § 2 (13), 12. 

WAX. — See Education, p. 205»; Writing, 6. 

WAY. — ^1. OT usage. — (a) Of a road or journey 

(1 S 6® 2 K 32 ®, Jer 2'®). (6) Figuratively, of a 

course of conduct or character (Job 17* Ps 91“), either 
In a good sense as approved by God (Dt SI®*, Ps SO®®, 
Is 3021), or in a bad sense ^f man’s own choosing (Ps 139®*, 
Is 65®, Jer 18”). (c) Of the way of Jehovah, His 

creative power (Job 26”), His moral rule and command- 
ments (Job 21”, Ps 1830, Pr 83®). 

2. NT usage. — (a) In the literal sense (Mt 4” 10®, 
Ac 8®3). (b) Figuratively, as in OT of human con- 
duct, or God’s purpose for man (Mt 2132, 14”, 

Ro 1133, 1 Co 4”, Ja 5®®). But the gospel greatly 
enriched the ethic^ and religious import of the word. 
Though Jesus was addressed as one who taught ‘the 
way of God in truth* (Mt 22”), He Himself claimed to 
show the way to the Father because He is ‘the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life’ (Jn 14®- ®- «). By Him ‘the 
two worlds were united ’ (Westcott) . This is equivalent 
to the Apostolic doctrine that Christ is the gospel 
(Mk 11, Ro 151 *). In He 9® 10*® there is the similar 
thought that Jesus by His life, death, and exaltation has 
opened a way whereby men may enter into the holy 
presence of God, and enables them also to walk therein. 
In Acts ‘the Way’ is used with the distinctive meaning 
of the Christian faith and manner of life, which is the 


only ‘way* that leads to salvation (9® 19» ®* /422). 
This is the ‘way of the Lord* so often referred to m the 
OT, of which Jesus became the final and perfect revealer. 
The development of the conception may be traced in 
Ac 16” 1823- 26 . R. A. Falconer. 

WAYMARK. — In Jer 3121 ( 20 ) ‘the virgin of Israel’ 
IS called on to set up waymarks and make guide-posts 
to mark the way for the returning exiles. The Heb. 
word tr ‘waymark’ apparently means a small stone 
pillar, similar to our milestones, with an indication of 
routes and distances. 

WEALTH. — This word is used in Scripture occasion- 
ally in the Elizabethan and primary sense of ‘well- 
being’ 1 S 232, Est 10® etc), but generally in 
the more usual sense of affluent possessions (e g. Gn 342*, 
Dt 8'7 18, Ac 192 s etc.) 

1. Palestine is described m Dt 8’-® as rich not only 
in cereal but also in mineral wealth; but this may be 
a description more poetic than literal. It is, however, 
fiequently spoken of as ‘flowing with milk and honey’ 
(Ex 3®, etc etc.) — products which were in ancient 
times considered the marks of fertile lands. The 
wealth of Israel increased as the country developed; 
and under the monarchy it reached its height. The in- 
creased prosperity did not, however, lead to increased 
righteousness. If in the times of Isaiah the land was 
‘full of silver and gold,’ it was also ‘full of idols’ 
(Is 2^- ®): the ruling classes oppressed the poor (5®, 
Mic 22), drunkenness (Is 5”, Mic 2”) and audacity of 
sin (Is 5”) were rampant. The national poverty that 
followed upon the Exile had been removed before the 
birth of our Lord, as exemplified by the magnificent 
buildings of Herod. Throughout the OT and NT 
many instances of wealthy individuals occur: e.g. 
Abram (Gn 13®), Nabal (1 S 26®), BarziUai (2 S 1932), 
Zacchffius (Lk 19®), Joseph of Arimathasa (Mt 27®^). 

2. In the OT the possession of wealth is generally 
regarded as evidence of God’s blessing, and so of right- 
eousness (Ps 1®- < etc.). But the stubborn facts of 
the godly being called upon sometimes to suffer, and 
of the wicked sometimes flourishing, led to a deeper 
view; and the limited power and transitoriness of 
wealth were realized (Ps 49; cf. 37. 73. Job 21, Jer 12 
etc.). In the NT the problem does not present itself so 
keenly; as, in the full belief of a future life, the difficulty 
resolved itself. But the general conduciveness of 
virtue to earthly prosperity is Inculcated; and we are 
taught that godliness is profitable for this life as well 
as for that which is to come (1 Ti 4®; cf. Mt 6®®, Mk 10®®). 

3. Our Lord*s position regarding wealth must be 
deduced from His practice and teaching. As regards 
His practice, it is clear that, until He commenced His 
ministry. He obtained His livelihood by labour, toiling 
as a carpenter in Nazareth (Mk 6®). During His 
ministry. He and the Twelve formed a family with a 
common purse. This store, composed, no doubt, of 
the personal property of those of their number who 
originally had wealth, was replenished by gifts of 
attached disciples (Lk 8®). From it necessary food 
was purchased and the poor were relieved (Jn 4® IS**). 
Christ and His Apostles as a band, therefore, owned 
pnvate property. When our Lord dispatched the 
Twelve on a special tour for preaching and healing, 
and when He sent the Seventy on a similar errand. 
He commanded them to take with them neither money 
nor food (Mt 10”, Lk 10^); but these were special 
instructions on special occasions, and doubtless on their 
return to Him the former system of a common purse 
was reverted to (cf. Lk 22®®). 

As regards Christ’s teaching, it is important to balance 
tho^ sayings which appear to be hostile to any pos- 
session of wealth, with those which point in the other 
direction. ’ On the one hand, we find Him bidding 
a rich young man sell his all and ^ve to the poor 
(Mk 10*1), and then telling His disciples that it is easier 
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for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a 
rich man to enter the Kingdom of God. He pictures a 
possessor of increasing wealth hearing God say, ‘Thou 
foolish one, this night is thy soul required of thee' 
(Lk 1220 ); He follows beyond the grave the histones 
of a rich man and a beggar, placing the rich man in a 
‘place of torment' and the poor man in Abraham’s 
bosom (Lk 16^9^ ). But there is the other side , 
for we find that He sympathized deeply with those 
enduring poverty, assuring them of their Father’s care 
CMt 682), preaching especially to them the gospel 
(Mt 118), and pronouncing upon them m their sorrows 
a special benediction (Lk 620). He showed that He 
desired that all should have a sufficiency, by bidding 
all, rich and poor alike, pray for 'daily bread.' It He 
taught that riches were indeed an obstacle to entrance 
into the Kingdom of God, He also taught that it was 
the 'few' (whether rich or poor) that succeeded in 
entering it (Mt If He told one young man to sell 
all that he had, clearly He did not intend this counsel 
to be applicable to all, for He assured of ‘salvation’ 
Zacchceus, who gave but the half of his goods to the 
poor (Lk 198 8 ), If the builder of larger barns is termed 
the ‘foolish one,’ his folly is shown not to have been 
mere acquisition of wealth, but that acquisition apart 
from riches ‘toward God’ (Lk 1221 ); and if Dives is 
in Hades, it is evident that he is not there merely 
because of his riches, for Lazarus lies in the bosom of 
Abraham, the typical rich Jew. Further, in the parables 
of the Pounds and the Talents (Lk 19^2^ Mt 25”) He 
teaches, under the symbolism of money, that men aie 
not owners but stewards of all they possess, while in 
the parable of the Unjust Steward He points out one 
of the true uses of wealth— namely, to relieve the poor, 
and so to insure a welcome from them when the eternal 
tabernacles are entered (Lk 162). 

From the foregoing we may conclude that, while our 
Lord realized that poverty brought sorrow, He also 
realized that wealth contained an intense peril to 
spiritual life. He came to raise the world from the 
material to the spiritual; and wealth, as the very token 
of the material and temporal, was blinding men to 
the spiritual and eternal. He therefore urged those 
to whom it was a special hindrance, to resign it alto- 
gether; and charged aU to regard it as something for 
the use of which they would be held accountable. 

4. In the Apostolic Church, in its earliest days, we 
find her members having ‘all things common,’ and 
the richer selling their possessions to supply the wants 
of their poorer, brethren (Ac 2^4 ^ 434 - 37 ) But this 
active enthusiasm does not necessarily show that the 
Church thought the personal possession of wealth, m 
Itself, unlawful or undesirable; for the case of Ananias 
clearly indicates that the right to the possession of 
private property was not questioned (Ac 5^). Later 
in the history of the Church we find St. James inveighing 
against the proud and heartless rich (Ja 2>--8 5^-®), and 
St. Paul warning men of the spiritual dangers incident 
to the procuring or possessing of wealth (1 Ti 6 ® 10 
87-19; cf. Kev 3i7). Charles T. P. Griersom. 

■WEAPONS.— See Armour Arms. 

WEASEL (cfiMedy Lv 1129). — ^.n ‘unclean’ animal- 
Since the Heb. root chSlad means ‘to dig,’ and the 
Arab, khvld is the ‘mole-rat,’ it is practically certain 
that this latter is the correct translation of chsied, Cf, 
Mole, E, W. G. Mastbrman. 

WEAVING.— See Spinning and Weaving. 

WEDDING.— See Marriage. 

WEDGE (of gold).— See Money, p. 628\ 

WEEDS. — 1. sUphy Jon 2 «, referring to sea-weeds 
(cf. the designation yam sUph ‘sea of weeds,” applied 
to the Red Sea [wh. see]). 2. Gr. chortosy Sir 40i*, used 
in the same indefinite sense as Eng. ‘weeds.’ 


WEEK. — See Time. 

WEEKS, FEAST OF. — See Pentecost. 

WEEPING. — See Mourning Customs. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. — Since the most 
important of all ancient Oriental systems of weights and 
measures, the Babylonian, seems to have been based on 
a unit of length (the measures of capacity and weight 
being scientifically derived therefrom), it is reasonable 
to deal with the measures of length before proceeding 
to measures of capacity and weight. At the same time 
it seems probable that the measures of length in use in 
Palestine were based on a more primitive, and (so far 
as we know) unscientific system, which is to be con- 
nected with Egypt The Babylonian system associated 
with Gudea (c b c. 3000), on statues of whom a scale, 
indicating a cubit of 30 digits or 191 inches, has been 
found engraved, was not adopted by the Hebrews. 

I. Me.^suees or Length. 

The Hebrew unit was a cubit (J of a reed, Ezk 408), 
containing 2 spans or 6 palms or 24 finger’s breadths. 
The early system did not recognize the foot or the 
fathom. Measurements were taken both by the 6-cubit 
rod or reed and the line or ‘fillet’ (Ezk 408, Jer 3189 
5221. 1 K 715). 

The ancient Hebrew literary authorities for the early 
Hebrew cubit are as follows The ‘cubit of a man’ 
(Dt 3”) was the unit by which the * bedstead ’ of Og, 
king of Bashan, was measured (cf. Rev 21i7), This 
imphes that at the time to which the passage belongs 
(apparently not long before the time of Ezekiel) the 
Hebrews were familiar with more than one cubit, of 
which that in question was the ordinary working 
cubit Solomon’s Temple was laid out on the basis of 
a cubit ‘after the first (or ancient) measure’ (2 Ch 3*). 
Now Ezekiel (405 4388 ) prophesies the building of a 
Temple on a unit which he describes as a cubit and a 
hand’s breadth, i.e. I of the ordinary cubit. As in his 
vision he is practically reproducing Solomon’s Temple, 
we may infer that Solomon’s cubit, % e. the ancient 
cubit, was also I of the ordinary cubit of Ezekiel's 
time. We thus have an ordinary cubit of 6, and what 
we may call (by analogy with the Egyptian system) 
the royal cubit of 7 hand’s breadths. For this double 
system is curiously parallel to the Egyptian, in which 
there was a common cubit of 0 460 m. or 17 72 in., which 
w'as r of the royal cubit of 0 526 m or 20 67 in. (these 
data are derived from actual measuring rods). A 
similar distinction between a common and a royal 
norm existed in the Babylonian weight-system. Its 
object there was probably to give the government an 
advantage in the case of taxation; probably also in 
the case of measures of length the excess of the royal 
over the common measure had a similar obj’ect. 

We have at present no means of ascertaining the 
exact dimensions of the Hebrew ordinary and royal 
cubits The balance of evidence is certainly in favour 
of a fairly close approximation to the Egyptian system. 
The estimates vary from 16 to 25 -2 inches. They are 
based on. (1) the Siloam inscriptim, which says* ‘The 
waters flowed from the outlet to the Pool 1200 cubits,’ 
or, according to another reading, ‘ 1000 cubits.' The 
length of the canal is estimated at 537 6 m.. which 
yields a cubit of 0 525 to 0 527 m. (20 67 to 20-75 in,) 
orO 538m. (21 18 in ) according to the reading adopted. 
Further uncertainty is occasioned by the possibility of 
the number 1200 or 1000 being only a round number. 
The evidence of the Siloam inscription is thus of a most 
unsatisfactory kind. (2) The measurements of lornhs. 
Some of these appear to be constructed on the basis 
of the Egyptian cubit; others seem to yield cubits of 
0 575 m. (about 22 6 in.) or 0 641 m. (about 26 2 
in) The last two cubits seem to be improbable. 
The measurements of another tomb (known as the 
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Tomb of Joshua) seem to confirm the deduction of 
the cubit of about 0 525 m. (3) The measurement of 
grains of barley. This has been objected to for more 
than one reason. But the Rabbinical tradition allowed 
144 barley-corns of medium size, laid side by side, 
to the cubit , and it is remarkable that a recent careful 
attempt made on these lines resulted in a cubit of 
17 77 in. (0 451 m,), which is the Egyptian common 
cubit. (4) Recently it has been pointed out that 
Josephus, when using Jewish measures of capacity, 
etc., which differ from the Greek or Roman, is usually 
careful to give an equation explaining the measures 
to his Greek or Roman readers, while in the case 
of the cubit he does not do so, but seems to regard 
the Hebrew and the Roman-Attic as practically the 
same. The Roman- Attic cubit (li ft.) is fixed at 
0 444 m. or 17 57 in., so that we have here a close 
approximation to the Egyptian common cubit. Prob- 
ably in Josephus’ time the Hebrew common cubit 
was, as ascertained by the methods mentioned above, 
0 450 m ; and the difference between this and the 
Attic-Roman was regarded by him as negligible for 
ordinary purposes. (5) The Mishna, No data of any 
value for the exact determination of the cubit are to 
be obtained from this source. Four cubits is given as 
the length of a loculus in a rock-cut tomb; it has been 
pointed out that, allowing some 2 inches for the bier, 
and taking 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 8 in. as the average height 
of the Jewish body, this gives 4 cubits =5 ft. 10 in., 
or 17i in. to the cubit. On the cubit in Herod’s Temple, 
see A. R S. Kennedy in art. Temple (p. 902^), and in 
artt. in ExpT xx. [1908], p. 24 ff. 

The general inference from the above five sources 
of information is that the Jews had two cubits, a shorter 
and a longer, corresponding closely to the Egyptian 
common and royal cubit. The equivalents are expressed 
in the following table: — 



Royal System. 

Common System. 

Finger’s breadth . 
Palm=4 fingers . 
Span =3 palms . 
Cubit =2 spans . 
Reed=6 cubits . 

Metres. 

0 022 

0 088 

0 262 

0 525 
3150 

Inches. 
0 86 
3 44 
10*33 
20-67 
124 02 

Metres. 
0 019 
0-075 

0 225 

0 450 

2 700 

Inches. 

0-74 

2 95 
8-86 
17-72 
106 32 


Parts and multiples of the unit. — The ordinary parts 
of the cubit have already been mentioned. They occur 
as follows: the finger’s breadth or digit (Jer 52^, the 
daktyl of Josephus) ; the palm or hand’s breadth (1 K 7«, 
Ezk 405- « 43W etc.); the span (Ex 28w 399 etc.). A 
special measure is the gUmed, which was the length of 
the sword of Ehud (Jg 3«), and is not mentioned else- 
where. It was explained by the commentators as a 
short cubit (hence EV ‘ cubit ’), and it has been suggested 
that it was the cubit of 5 palms, which is mentioned by 
Rabbi Judah. The Greeks also had a short cubit, known 
as -the pygbn, of 6 palms, the distance from the elbow to 
the first joint of the fingers. The reed (=*6 cubits) is 
the only definite OT multiple of the cubit (Ezk 405). 
This is the akaina of the Greek writers. The pace of 
2 S is probably not meant to be a definite measure, 
A ‘little way* (Gn 35i* 48^ 2 K S^®) is also indefimte. 
Syr. and Arab, translators compared it with the para- 
sang, but it cannot merely for that reason be regarded 
as fixed. A day's journey (Nu lisi, i K 19*, Jon 3S 
Lk 2«) and its multiples (Gn 80», Nu 10*3) are of course 
also variable. 

The Sabbath day’s journey (Ac 1«) was usually com- 
puted at 2000 cubits. This was the distance by which 
the ark preceded the host of the Israelites, and it was 
consequently presumed that this distance might be 
covered on the Sabbath, since the host must be allowed 
to attend worship at the ark. The distance was doubled 


by a legal fiction* on the eve of the Sabbath, food was 
placed at a spot 2000 cubits on, and this new place thus 
became the traveller’s place within the meaning of the 
prescription of Ex IB®®; there were also other means of 
increasing the distance. The Mt. of Olives was distant 
a Sabbath day’s journey from Jerusalem, and the same 
distance is given by Josephus as 5 stadia, thus confirm- 
ing the 2000 cubits computation. But m the Talmud 
the Sabbath day’s journey is equated to the mil of 
3000 cubits or 7i furlongs, and the measure ‘threescore 
furlongs* of Lk 24*3, being an exact multiple of this 
distance, seems to indicate that this may have been one 
form (the earlier?) of the Sabbath day’s journey. 

In later times, a Byzantine writer of uncertain date, 
Julian of Ascalon, furnishes information as to the measures 
in use in Palestine ( Provincial measures, derived from the 
work of the architect Julian of Ascalon, from the laws or 
customs prevailing in Palestine,’ is the title of the table). 
From this we obtain (omitting doubtful points)thefollowing 
table: — 

1. The finger’s breadth. 

2. The palm=*4 finger’s breadths. 

3. The cubit feet=6 palms. 

4. The pace =2 cubits =3 feet =12 palms. 

5. The fathom =2 paces =4 cubits =6 feet. 

6. The rced=li fathoms =6 cubits =9 feet =36 palms. 

7. The plethron== 10 reeds =» 15 fathoms =30 paces =60 
cubits =90 feet. 

8. The stadium or furlong=6 pZefitm=60 reeds=100 
fathoms =200 paces =400 cubits =600 feet. 

9. (o) The milion or mile, ‘according to Eratosthenes 
and Strabo ’=8i stadia =833§ fathoms. 

(6) The milion * according to the present use’=7i stadia= 
750 fathoms =1500 paces =3000 cubits. 

10. The present milion of 7i stadia =750 ‘geometric’ 
fathoms = 833i ‘ simple * fathoms; for 9 geometric fathoms = 
10 simple fathoms. 

We may justifiably assume that the 3000 cubits of 9 (6) 
are the royal cubits of 0 525 m. The geometric and simple 
measures according to Julian thus work out as follows: — 



Geometric. 

Simple. 

Finger’s breadth 
Palm . 

Cubit . » 

Fathom . 

Metres. 

0-022 

0-088 

0-525 

2-100 

Inches. 

0-86 

3-44 

20-67 

82-68 

Metres. 

0-020 

0-080 

0 473 
1890 

Inches. 

079 

311 

18-62 

7449 


Measures of area. — For smaller measures of area 
there seem to have been no special names, the dimensions 
of the sides of a square being usually stated. For land 
measures, two methods of computation were in use. 
(1) The first, as in most countries, was to state area in 
terms of the amount that a yoke of oxen could plough in a 
day (cf. the Latin jugerum). Thus in Is 5i® (possibly 
also in the corrupt 1 S 14i<) we have ‘ 10 yoke' {tsemed) 
of vineyard. Although definite authority is lacking, 
we may perhaps equate the Hebrew yoke of land to the 
Bg^^tian unit of land measure, which was 100 royal 
cubits square (0 2756 hectares or 0 6810 acre). The 
Greeks called this measure the aroura. (2) The second 
measure was the amount of seed reguired to sow an area. 
Thus ‘the sowing of a homer of barley’ was computed 
at the price of 50 shekels of silver (Lv 271®). The 
dimensions of the trench which Elijah dug about his 
altar (1 K IS®®) have also recently been explained on 
the same principle; the trench {i.e. the area enclosed 
by it) is described as being ‘like a house of iwo seahs of 
seed’ (AV and RV wrongly ‘as great as would contain 
two measures of seed’). This measure 'house of two 
seahs’ is the standard of measurement in the Mishna, 
and is defined as the area of the court of the Tabernacle, 
or 100X50 cubits (c. 1648 sq. yds. or 0 1379 hectares). 
Other measures of capacity were used in the same way, 
and the system was Babylonian in ori^n; there are 
also traces of the same system in the West, under the 
Roman Empire. 
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II. MBAStJBES OF Capacity. 

The terms * handful* (Lv 2^) and the like do not 
represent any part of a system of measures m Hebrew, 
any more than in English. The Hebrew ‘measure' 
par excellence was the seah. Gr. saton. From the Greek 
version of Is and other sources we know that the 
ephah contained 3 such measures. Epiphanius de- 
scribes the seah or Hebrew modius as a mo^us of extra 
size, and as equal to li Roman modius =20 sextani. 
Josephus, however, equates it with Roman modius 
=24 sextani. An anonymous Greek fragment agrees 
with this, and so also does Jerome in his commentary 
on Mt 1333. Epiphanius elsewhere, and other writers, 
equate it with 22 sextani (the Bab. ephah is computed at 
66 sextani). The seah was used for both liquid and dry 
measure. 

The ephah (the word is suspected of Egyp. origin) of 
3 sedhs was used for dry measure only; the equivalent 
liquid measure was the oath (Gr. bados, bates, keramwn, 
choinix). They are equated in Ezk 45^^ each con- 
taining iftr of a homer. The ephah corresponds to the 
Gr. artabe (although in Is 51® six artabai go to a homer) 
or metrUes. Josephus equates it to 72sextarii The 
bath was divided into tenths (Ezk 45i0, the name of 
which is unknown; the ephah likewise into tenths, 
which were called ‘Jrner or Hssaron (distinguish 
from homer ^10 ephahs). Again the ephah and 
bath were both divided into sixths (Ezk 45^3), the 
i bath was the hin, but the name of the i ephah is 
imknown. 

The homer (Ezk 46“. Hos 32) or cor (Ezk 45^, Lk 16’; 
Gr. koros) contained 10 ephahs or baths, or 30 seahs. 
(The term *c5r’ is used more especially for liquids.) 
It corresponded to 10 Attic metritai (so Jos. Ant. xv. ix. 2. 
though he says medimni by a slip). The word c5r may 
be connected with the Bab. gur or gurru. 

The reading lethek which occurs in Hos 32, and by 
Vulgate and EV is rendered ^ ‘half a homer,’ is doubt- 
ful. Epiphamus says the leiltik is a large ‘3mer (gomer) 
of 15 modfi. 

The hin (Or. hein) was a liquid measure seah. 
In Lv 193® the LXX renders it choTis. But Josephus 
and Jerome and the Talmud equate it to 2 Attic choes = 
12 sextarii. The hin was divided into halves, thirds 
( =cab), quarters, sixths, and twelfths (=log). In later 
times there were a ‘sacred hin’ =i of the ordinary hin, 
and a large hin =2 sacred bins =3 ordinary hin. The 
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Egyp. hen, of much smaller capacity (0*455 1.) is to be 
distinguished. 

The ‘omer (Gr gomcr) is confined to dry measure. It 
is iAj ephah and is therefore called assaron or Hssaron 
(AV ‘tenth deal*). Epiphanius equates it accordingly 
to 7i sextarii, Eusebius less accurately to 7 sextarii, 
Eusebius also calls it the ‘little gomor’; but there was 
another ‘little gomor’ of 12 modii, so called in dis- 
tinction from the ‘ large gomor ’ of 15 modii (the lethek 
of Epiphanius). Josephus wrongly equates the gomor 
to 7 Attic kotylai. 

The cab (2 K e®**, Gr. kabos) was both a liquid and 
a dry measure. From Josephus and the Talmud it 
appears that it was equal to 4 sextani, or i hin. In 
other places it is equated to 6 sextarii, 5 sextarii (‘great 
cab’ =li cab), and i modius (Epiphanius, who, accord- 
ing to the meaning he attaches to modius here, may 
mean 4, 5, 5^, or 6 sextarii I). 

The log (Lv 141®- 12) is a measure of oil; the Talmud 
equates it to h bin or h seah, i.e. -J cab. Josephus 
renders the i cab of 2 K 625 by the Greek xestes or 
Roman sextarius, and there is other evidence to the 
same effect. 

A measure of doubtful capacity is the nebel of wine 
(Gr. version of Hos 3*, instead of lethek of barley). It 
was 150 sextarii, by which may be meant ordinary 
sextarii or the larger Syrian sextarii which would make 
it =3 baths. The word means ‘wine-skin.’ 

We thus obtain the following table (showing a mixed 
decimal and sexagesimal system) of dry and liquid 
measures. Where the name of the liquid differs from 
that of the dry measure, the former is added in italics. 
Where there is no corresponding liquid measure, the 
dry measure is asterisked. 

The older portion of this system seems to have been 
the sexagesimal, the 'dmer and * bath and the lethek 
(if it ever occurred) being intrusions. 

When we come to investigate the actual contents 
of the various measures, we are, m the first instance, 
thrown back on the (apparently only approximate) 
equations with the Roman sextarius (Gr. xestes) and its 
multiples already mentioned. The log would then be 
the equivalent of the sextarius, the bath of the metrites, 
the cab (of 6 logs) of the Ptolemaic chous. If log and 
sextarius were exact equivalents, the ephah of 72 logs 
would* 39 39 litres, » nearly 8§ gallons. This is on the 
usual assumption that the sextarius was 0 545 1. or 
0 96 imperial pints. But the exact capacity of the 


Homer or cor 

1 
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* Lethek .... 

2 

1 











Ephah, bath 

10 

5 

1 










Seah 


15 

3 

1 









i ephah, hin 

60 


6 

2 

1 








‘Omer or ‘issaron, A bath . 

100 

50 

10 

3i 

If 

1 







^ hin j 

120 

60 

12 

4 

2 

11 

1 






Cab 

180 

90 

18 

6 

3 

U 

If 

1 





ihtn . . . . ! 

240 

120 

24 

8 

4 

2f 

2 

I 

1 




i cab, ihin 

360 

180 

36 

12 

6 

3§ 

3 

2 

If 

1 



i cab, log . 

720 

360 

72 

24 

12 

n 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 


* i cab .... 

1440 

720 
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6 
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Name of Measure. 

(1) Log 

=0 505 1 

(2) Ephah 

=65 Pints. 

(3)L8g- 

0 99 Pint. 

Rough 

Approximation 
on Basis of (3). 

Homer (cor) 



Litres. 
363 7 

Gallons. 

80 053 

Litres 

369 2 

Gallons 

81 25 

Litres. 

405 

Gallons. 

89.28 

11 bushels 

Lethek . 



181 85 

40 026 

184 6 

40 62 

202 

44.64 

5i „ 

Ephah-bath 



36 37 

8 005 

36 92 

8 125 

40 5 

8 928 

9 gallons 

Seah 



12 120 

2 668 

12 3 

2 708 

13 5 

2 976 

li pecks 

Great hin 



9 090 

2 001 

9 18 

2 234 

10 08 

2 232 

21 gallons 

Hin 



6 060 

1 334 

6 12 

1 356 

6 72 

1488 

li M 

9 pints 

Sacred hin 



4 545 

1 000 

4 59 

1 117 

5 04 

1 116 

'Omer 



3 657 

0 800 

3 67 

0 813 

4 05 

8 893 

71 „ 

i hin 



3 030 

0 667 

3 06 

0 678 

3 36 

0 744 

6 M 

Cab 



2 020 

0 445 

2 05 

0 451 

2 25 

0 496 

4 M 

i hin 



1 515 

0 333 

1 53 

0 339 

1 68 

0 372 

3 ,, 

i cab 



1010 

0 222 

102 

0 226 

1 12 

0 248 

2 „ 

Log 



0 505 

0 111 

0 51 

0 113 

0 56 

0 124 

1 pint 

i cab 



0 252 

0 055 

0 26 

0 056 

0 28 

0 062 

i » 


sextanusis disputed, and a capacity as high as 0 562 1. or 
0 99 imperial pint is given for the sextarius by an actually 
extant measure. This would give as the capacity of 
the ephah-bath 40 46 1. or 71 28 pints. But it is highly 
improbable that the equation of log to sextarius was 
more than approximate. It is more easy to confound 
closely resembling measures of capacity than of length, 
area, or weight. 

Other methods of ascertaining the capacity of the ephah 
are the following. We may assume that it was the same as 
the Babylonian unit of 0 505 1 (0 89 pint) This would give 
an ephah of 36 37 1., or nearly 8 gallons or 66*5 sextarii of the 
usually assumed weight, and more or less '■quares with 
■Epiphanius’ equation of theseah orj ephah with 22sextarii. 
Or we may connect it with the Eg:^ian system, thus: 
both the ephah-bath and theE^ptian-Ptolemaicortoheare 
equated to the Attic metretes of 72 sextain. Now, in the 
case of the artabe this is only an approximation, for it is 
known from native Egyptian sources (which give the 
capacity in terms of a volume of water of a certain weight) 
that the artabe was about 36*45 1., or a little more than 
64 pints. Other calculations, as from a passage of Josephus, 
where the cor is equated to 41 Attic (Graeco-Roman) modii 
(t e. 656 sextarii), give the same result. In this passage 
modii is an almost certain emendation of medimni, the 
confusion between the two being natural in a Greek MS. 
There are plenty of other vague approximations, ranging 
from 60 to 72 sextarii. Though the passage of Josephus is 
not quite certain in its text, we may accept it as having 
the appearance of precise determination, especially since it 
gives a result not materially differing from other sources of 
information. 

In the above table, the values of the measures are 
given according to three estimates, viz. (1) log = 
Babylonian unit of 0 505 1.; (2) ephah =65 pints; (3) log 
^sextarius- of 0 99 pint. 

Foreign measures of capacity mentioned in NT , — 
Setting aside words which strictly denote a measure of 
capacity, but are used loosely to mean simply a vessel 
{e,g. ‘cup’ in Mk 70, the following, among others, 
have been noted. Bushel (Mt 5^0 is the tr. of modius, 
which represents seSh. Firkin is used (Jn 2®) to repre- 
sent the Greek metrUes, the rough equivalent of the 
bath. Measure in Rev 6® represents the Gr, choiniz 
of about 2 pints. 

III. Measures op Weight. 

The system of weights used in Palestine was derived 
from Babylonia. Egypt does not seem to have exerted 
any influence in this respect. The chief denominations 
in the system were the talent (Gr. talanton, Heb. kikkar 
meaning, apparently, a round cake-like object), the 
mina (Gr. mna^ Heb. maneh; tr. ^ pound* in 1 K 10'^ 
and elsewhere, though ‘pound’ in Jn 12» 19®» means 
the Roman pound of $27*45 grammes or 5053-3 grs. 


troy), and the shekel (Gr. siklos or siglos, Heb. sheqel, 
from shOqal, ‘to weigh’). The shekel further was 
divided into 20 gerahs (gerah apparently “the Baby- 
lonian giru, a small weight of silver). [References to 
shekels or other denominations of precious metal in 
pre-exilic times must be to uncoined metal, not to 
coins, which are of later origin.] For ordinary pur- 
poses 60 shekels made a mina, and 60 minse a talent; 
but for the precious metals a mina of 50 shekels was 
employed, although the talent contained 60 mlnae, as 
in the other case. There were two systems, the heavy 
and the light, the former being double of the latter. 
The evidence of certain extant Bab. weights proves 
that there was a very complex system, involving at 
least two norms, one of which, the royal, used for 
purposes of taxation, was higher than the other, the 
common. For our purposes, we may here confine 
ourselves to the common norm in the heavy and 
light systems. It may, however, be mentioned that 
the *lamg*s weight,’ according to which Absalom’s 
hair weighed 200 shekels (2 S 142®), is probably to be 
referred to this royal norm. Combining the evidence 
of the extant Bab. weights with the evidence of later 
coins of various countries of the ancient world, and 
with the knowledge, derived from a statement in He- 
rodotus, that the ratio of gold to silver was as 13 J to 1, we 
obtain the following results. — 



Heavy, 

Light. 


Grains 

Grammes. 

Grains 

Grammes. 

Talent . 

Troy. 

757,380 

49,077 

Troy. 

378,690 

24,539 

Mina 

12,623 

818 

6,311 5 

409 

Shekel 

Value of the 

252 5 

16 36 

126 23 

8-18 

gold shekel 
in silver 

3,366 6 

2181 

1,684 3 

1091 

i.e., ten pieces 
of silver of 

Or flfteen pieces 

336 6 

21 81 

168 4 

10 91 

of silver of 

2244 

14 54 

112-2 

7-27 


N, B . — One heavy talent— 98 154 lbs. avoirdupois; one 
heavy mina — 1 636 lb. avoirdupois. 


Now the pieces of and A of the value of the gold 
shekel in silver were the units on which were based 
systems known as the Babylonian or Persic and the 
Phcemcian respectively; the reason for the names being 
that these two standards seem to have been associated 
by the Greeks, the first with Persia, whose coins were 
struck on this standard, the second with the great 
PhcBUidan trading cities, Sidon, Tyre, etc. For opu- 
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WELL 



Babylonian. 

Phoenician. 


Heavy. 

Light. 

Heavy. 

Light. 


Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 


Shekel . 

336 6 

21 81 

168 4 


224-4 

14 54 

112-2 

7 27 

Mina of 50 shekels 

16,830 

1090 5 

8,420 

545 25 

11,220 

727 

5,610 

363-5 

Mina of 60 shekels 
Talent of 3000 

20,196 

1308-68 

10,098 

654 34 

13,464 

872 45 

6,732 

436-23 

shekels . 
Talent of 3600 

1,009,800 

65,430 

504.900 

32,715 

673,200 

43,620 

336,600 

mm 

shekels . 

1,211,760 

78,520-77 

605,880 

39,260 38 

807,840 


403,920 

26,173 59 


venience’ sake the names ‘Babylonian’ and ‘Phceni- 
dan’ may be retained, although it must be remembered 
that they are conventional. The above table gives 
the eaulvalents in weights on the two systems, both 
for the precious metals (in which the mina weighed 
50 shekels) and for trade (in which it weighed 60 
shekels). 

The evidence of actual weights found in Palestine is 
as follows: 1. 2. 3. Three stone weights from Tell Zaka- 
riya, inscribed apparently netseph, and weighing — 
10-21 grammes=157 564 grains troy. 

9 5 “146 687 

9 0 „ “138 891 

4. A weight with the same inscription, from near 
Jerusalem, weighing 8 61 grammes=134 891 grains 
troy. 

6. A weight from Samaria inscribed apparently 
1 netseph and i shekel, weighing 2 54 grammes =39 2 
grains troy; yielding a netseph of 9 16 grammes = 
156 <8 grains troy. This has been dated in the 8th 
cent. B.C.; and all the weights are apparently of pre- 
exilic date. There are other weights from Gezer, which 
have, without due cause, been connected with the 
netseph standard; and a second set of weights from 
Gezer, Jerusalem, Zakariya, and Tell el-Judeideh may 
be ignored, as they seem to bear Cypriote inscriptions, 
and represent a standard weight of 93 grammes maxi- 
mum. Some addition must be allowed to Nos. 2 and 
3 of the above-mentioned netseph weights, for fracture, 
and probably to No. 4, which is pierced The highest 
of these weights is some 10 grains or 0 7 grammes less 
than the light Bab. shekel. It probably, therefore, 
represents an independent standard, or at least a 
deliberate modification, not an accidental degradation, 
of the Bab. standard. Weights from Naucratis point 
to a standard of about 80 grains, the double of 
which would be 160 grains, which is near enough 
to the actual weight of our specimens (maximum 
157i grains). We need not here concern ourselves 
with the origin of this standard, or with the mean- 
ing of netseph', there can be no doubt of the existence 
of such a standard, and there is much probability 
that it is connected with the standard which was in use 
at Naucratis. Three weights from Lachish (Tell el- 
Hesy) also indicate the existence of the same 80-grain 
standard in Palestine. The standard in use at the city 
of Aradus (Arvad) for the coinage is generally identi- 
fied with the Babylonian; but as the shekel there only 
exceptionally exceeds 165 grains, it, too, may have 
been an approximation to the standard we are con- 
sidering. But in Hebrew territory there can be no 
doubt that this early standard was displaced after the 
Exile by a form of the Phoenician shekel of 14 -54 grammes, 
or 224 -4 grains. It has, indeed, been thought that this 
shekel can be derived by a certain process from the 
shekel of 160 grains; but on the whole the derivation 
from the gold shekel of 126 -23 grains suggested above 
is preferable. 


The evidence as to the actual use of this weight in 
Palestine is as follows: From Ex 38»* it appears that 
the Hebrew talent contained 3000 shekels. Now, 
Josephus equates the mina used for gold to 2i Roman 
pounds, whichisl2,633 3grainstroy,or818 625grammes; 
this is only 10 grains heavier than the heavy mina 
given above. Pron Josephus also we know that the 
kikkar or talent contained 100 minse. The talent 
for precious metals, as we have seen, contained 
3000 shekels; therefore the shekel should be 
grains =421 grains. We thus have a 
heavy shekel of 421 grains, and a light one of 210 5 
grains. There is other evidence equating the Hebrew 
shekel to weights varying from 210 48 to 210 55 grains. 
This is generally supposed to be the Phoenician shekel 
of 224 4 grains in a slightly reduced form. Exactly 
the same kind of reduction took place at Sidon in the 
course of the 4th cent b c., where, probably owing to 
a fall in the price of gold, the weight of the standard 
silver shekel fell from about 28 60 grammes 
(441 36 grains) to 26 80 grammes (405 9 grains). A 
change in the ratio between gold and silver from I3i:l 
to 12i 1 would practically, in a country with a coinage, 
necessitate a change in the weight of the shekel such 
as seems to have taken place here; and although the 
Jews had no coinage of their own before the time of 
the Maccabees, they would naturally be influenced by 
the weights in use in Phoenicia. The full weight shekel 
of the old standard probably remained in use as the 
‘shekel of the sanctuary,’ for that weight was 20 gerahs 
(Ezk 451 s Ex 30i»), which is translated in the LXX 
by *20 obols,’ meaning, presumably, 20 Attic obols 
of the time; and this works out at 224 -2 grains. This 
shekel was used not only for the silver paid for the 
‘ransom of souls,’ but also for gold, copper, and spices 
(Ex 3023. 24 3824ff ); in fact, the Priests’ Code regarded 
it as the proper system for all estimations (Lv 27*«). 
The beka=i shekel is mentioned in Gn 2422 , Ex 3823. 

Foreign weights in the NT. — ^The ‘pound* of spike- 
nard (Jn 120 or of myrrh and aloes (lO*®) is best ex- 
plained astheRoman iidra (Gr. hira) of327 -45 grammes. 
The ‘pound’ in Lk 19wf- is the money-mina or ifc of 
the Roman-Attic talent (see art. Monet, 7 (i)). The 
‘talent’ mentioned in Rev 16^^ also probably belongs 
to the same system. 

For further Information see esp. A. R. S, Kennedy, 
art. ‘Weights and Measures’ in Hastings’ DB, with 
bibliography there given. Recent speculations on the 
Heb. systems, and publications of weights will be found 
in PEFSt, 1902, p. 80 (three forms of cubit, 18 in., 
14.4 in., and 10 8 in.); 1902, p. 175 (Conder on general 
system of Hebrew weights and measures) ; 1904, p. 209 
(weights from Gezer, etc.); 1906, pp. 182 f., 259 f. 
(Warren on the ancient system of weights in general) ; 
Comptes Rendus de VAcctd. des Inscr. 1906, p. 237 f, 
(Olermont-Ganneau on the capacity of the hin). 

G. F. Hmn. 

WELL. — See Cistebn, Fountain, Watbb. 
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WEN 

WEN.— See Medicine, p. 600*. 

WENCH. — This word, once good English, was used 
by the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, and was transferred to AV 
at 2 S 17”. So Wyclif at Mt ‘Go ye away, for 
the wenche is not dead, but slepith.’ 

WHALE.— 1. tannin. See Dragon (4). 2. dag gdddl, 
the ‘great fish’ of Jon 1”, is in the LXX and m 
Mt 12*® rendered in Gr. by kStos and tr. ‘whale,’ though 
the Gr. word has a much wider significance. It is 
impossible to say what kind of fish is intended in the 
narrative. See, further, art. Jonah. 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

WHEAT (fihiMh, Gn 30**, Ex 34® etc.; sUoSr Mt 3® 
1325 29. 39, Lk 3” W 2231 etc.),— The wheat of 
Palestine is mostly of the bearded varieties; it is not 
only eaten as bread, but also boiled, unground, to make 
the peasant’s dish burghvif which is in turn pounded 
with meat in a mortar (cf. Pr 27®) to make the festive 
delicacy Jdhbeh. Wheat is grown all over the valleys 
and plains of W. Palestine, though to a less extent 
than barley, but it is cultivated in the largest quantities 
in the Nuqra or plain of the Hauran, one of the finest 
grain-growing countries in the world. The wheat harvest 
occurs from Apnl to June; its time was looked upon 
as one of the divisions of the year (Ex 34®, Jg 15*, 
1 S I2*’f), The expressions ‘fat of wheat’ (Ps 81*« mg., 
147** mg.) and ‘the fat of kidneys of wheat’ (Dt 32**) 
refer to the finest flour of wheat. 

E. W, G. Masterman. 

WHEEL. — ^The various parts of a cart or chariot 
wheel are enumerated in connexion with the bronze 
wheels of Solomon’s lavers <1 K T®®* ). In RV v.® 

reads: ‘ And the work of the wheels was like the work 
of a chariot wheel; their axletrees, and their felloes, 
and their spokes, and their naves were all molten’ 
(cf, AV). In carts and chariots the essential parts were, 
of course, of wood. The felloes were made in segments 
dowelled together. For illustt. see Wilkinson. Anc. 
Mgy. i. 234 ft. The finest specimen of a Roman chariot 
wheel as yet found has the felloe, ‘ which is formed of a 
single piece of wood bent,’ and the nave shod with iron, 
the latter being also ‘bushed with iron’ (Scott, Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1905, p. 123, with illust.). For the potter’s 
wheel, see Potter, Wells and cisterns were also furnished 
with wheels, over which the rope passed for drawing up 
the water-bucket (Ec 12«). See also Cart, Chariot. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

WHIRLWIND represents two Heb, words— sUpMh 
(Job 37», Pr 1« etc., also tr. ‘ storm* in Job 21*8, Ps 83*5, 
Is 29« etc.), and sa'ar or iJ'drah (2 K 2*, Job 38*, Jer 23*® 
etc., also tr, ‘tempest,’ and ‘stormy wind,’ Ps 558 
83*5 10725, Ezk 13*8 etc.) The words do not necessarily 
mean ‘whirlwind,’ and are applied to any furious 
storm. From the context, however, in certain passages, 
we gather that whirlwind is intended — a violent wind 
moving in a circle round its axis (2 K 2*- **, Job 38* etc.). 
It often works great havoc in its path, as it sweeps across 
the country. Drawing up sand, dust, straw, and other 
light articles as it gyrates, it presents the appearance of a 
great pillar — an object of fear to travellers and dwellers 
in the desert. Passing over the sea, it draws up the 
water, and the bursting of the column causes the water- 
spout. God spake to Job from the whirlwind (Job 408) . 
the modern Arabian regards it with superstitious dread, 
as the residence of demons. W. Ewing. 

WHITE,— See Colours, § 1. 

WHITE OF AN EGG (EV Job 6«, RVm ‘juice of 
pursuin’). — ^The allusion should perhaps be understood 
to be the juice of some insipid plant, probably Por- 
fuZoca oZerocea, L., the common purslane. * White of an 
egg* (lit., on this view, ‘dime of the yoke*) is still, 
however, accepted by many interpreters. 

WHORE.— This term is generally replaced in RV 
by harlot (wh. see). 


WILDERNESS, DESERT 

WIDOW. — Widows from their poverty and un* 
protectedness, are regarded in OT as under the si>ecial 
guardianship of God (Ps 685 1459, Pr 15“, Dt lO**, 
Jer 49**); and consequently due regard for their wants 
was looked upon as a mark of true religion, ensuring a 
blessing on those who showed it (Job 29*® 31i«, Is 1*^, 
Jer 78 7 223 4); while neglect of, cruelty or injustice 
towards them were considered marks of wickedness 
meriting punishment from God (Job 22® *» 2420 **, 
Ps 94«, Is 1® 102, Zee 7*8. **, Mai 35). The Book of 
Deut. is especially rich in such counsels, insisting that 
widows be granted full justice (24*? 27*3), that they be 
received as guests at sacrificial meals (I429 16** ** 26*3* ), 
and that they be suffered to glean unmolested m field, 
oliveyard, and vineyard (24*3*.). See, further. Inherit- 
ance, i. 2 (c); Marriage, 6. 

The earliest mention of widows in the history of the 
Christian Church is found in Ac 6*, where the Grecian 
Jews murmured ‘against the Hebrews because their 
widows were neglected’ in the daily distribution of 
alms or food. In course of time these pensioners 
became an excessive burden on the finances of the 
Church. We thus find St Paul dealing with the matter 
in 1 Ti 53-*8, where he charges relatives and Christian 
fnends to relieve those widows with whom they are 
I)ersonally connected (vv.*- 8 so that the Church 
might be the more able to relieve those who were 
‘widows indeed’ (i.e. widows in actual poverty and 
without any one responsible for their support ) (vv.3 6 i«). 
He further directs that ‘none be enrolled as widows* 
except those who were sixty years of age, of unim- 
peachable character, and full of good works; and he 
adds that ‘the younger widows’ should be ‘refused* 
(ie. not enrolled), for experience had shown that 
they ‘ waxed wanton against Christ ’ and, re-marrying, 
‘rejected their first faith.’ Since it could not have been 
the Apostle's wish that only widows over sixty should 
receive pecuniary help from the Church (for many 
young widows might be in great poverty), and since 
he could not describe the re-marriage of such a widow- 
pensioner as a rejection of her faith, it follows that 
the list of widows, from which the younger widows were 
to be excluded, was not the list of those who were in 
receipt of Church relief, but rather a list of those, from 
among the pensioner-widows, who were considered 
suitable by age and character to engage officially in 
Church work. Therefore we may see in this passage 
a proof of the existence thus early in the history of the 
Church of that ecclesiastical order of ‘Widows’ which 
we find mentioned frequently in post- Apostolic times. 

Charles T, P. Grierson. 

WIFE. — See Family, 2; Marriage. 

WILDERNESS, DESERT.— These terms stand for 
several Heb. and Gr. words, with different shades of 
meaning. 

1. midbdr (from da6ar, ‘to drive’) means properly 
the land to which the cattle were driven, and is used of 
dry pasture land where scanty grazing was to be found. 
It occurs about 280 times in OT and is usually tr. ‘ wilder- 
ness,’ though we have ‘desert’ about a dozen times. 
It is the place where wild animals roam: pelicans 
(Ps 1028), wild asses (Job 245, jgj 2“), ostriches (La 48), 
jackals (Mai 18); and is without settled inhabitants, 
though towns or settlements of nomadic tribes may be 
found (Jos 158*- 82^ Is 4211). This term is usually 
applied to the Wilderness of the Wanderings or the 
Arabian desert, but may refer to any other waste. 
Special waste tracts are distinguished: wilderness of 
Shur, Zin, Paran, Kadesh, Maon, Ziph, Tekoa, Moab, 
Edom., etc. 

2. *arabak (probably from a word meaning ’dry’) 
signifies a dry, desolate, unfertile tract of land, ‘ steppe,* 
or ‘ desert plain.’ As a proper name, it is applied to 
the great plain including the Jordan V^ley and extend- 
ing S. to the Gulf of Akabah, 'the ijrabah,* but it is 
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WILD OLIVE 

applied also to steppes in general, and translated * wilder- 
ness,’ ’desert,’ and sometimes in pi. * plains/ e.g. of 
Moab, of Jericho. 

3. chorbah (from a root ‘to be waste or desolate’) is 
properly applied to cities or districts once inhabited 
now lying waste, and is translated ‘ wastes,’ ‘ deserts,’ 
‘desolations,’ though it is once used of the Wilderness 
of the Wanderings (Is 482i). 

4. tsiyyah meaning ‘dry ground’ is twice translated 
‘wilderness’ m AV; Job 30® (RV ‘dry ground*), Ps 78^^ 
(RV ‘desert,* RVm ‘a dry land’) 

5> tdhu has the special meaning of a ‘wild desolate ex- 
panse.’ In Job 6^® it is the waste where the caravansperish. 
Itisappliedtotheprimeval chaos (Gn l^), also to the Wilder- 
ness of the Wanderings (Dt32^® 'waste howling wilderness’). 

6. The NT terms are erlmos and ererma, the former 
being used either as noun or as adjective, with ‘ place ’ or 
‘ country ’ understood. Generally the noun is tr. ‘ wilder- 
ness,’ the adjective ‘desert* in the English versions. 

On deserts named in NT see artt. on respective names. 

W. F. Boyd. 

WILD OLIVE. — See Grafting, Olive. 

WILD OX. — See Unicorn. 

WILL.— ‘Will’ and ‘would* are often independent 
verbs in AV, and being now merely auxiliaries, their 
force is liable to be missed by the English reader. Thus 
Mt 11 “ *if ye will receive it’ (RV ‘if ye are willing to 
receive it*); Jn 1 « ‘Jesus would go forth into Galilee* 
(RV ‘was minded to go forth’). 

WILL. — See Paul, p. 69 2 »; Testament. 

WILLOW (‘arSMm, Lv 23«, Job 40“, Ps 137*. Is 15^ 
44* [cf. Arab, gharab ‘willow* or ‘poplar’]; tsaph- 
tsaphoh, Ezk 17® [cf. Arab, safsaf ‘the willow*]). — Most 
of the references are to a tree growing beside water, and 
apply well to the willow, of which two varieties, Salix 
fragUis and S. alba, occur plentifully by watercoul’ses 
in the Holy Land. Some travellers consider the poplar, 
especially the willow-like Populmeiiphraiica, of the same 
Nat. Ord. (SalicacecB) as the willows, more probable. 
Tristram, without much evidence, considered that 
tsaphts&phSii might be the oleander, which covers the 
banks of so many streams. E, W. G. Masterman. 

WIMPLE.— Only Is 3** AV; RV shawls. The 
precise article of dress intended is unknown. 

WIKD. — The winds in Heb. are designated by the 
four cardinal points of the compass. ‘South wind,’ 
e.g,, may be either S., S.W., or S.E.; and so with the 
others. Cool winds come from the N., moist winds 
from the western sea, warm winds from the S., and dry 
winds, often laden with fine sand, from the eastern 
deserts. Warmth and moisture, therefore, depend 
much upon the direction of the winds. During the 
dry season, from May till October, the prevailing winds 
are from the N. and N.W.; they do much to temper 
the heat of summer (Ca 4“, Job 37®). In Sept, 
and Oct., E. and S.E. winds are frequent; blowing from 
the deserts, their dry heat causes the furniture to crack, 
and makes life a burden (Hos 13^®). Later, the winds 
from the S. prolong the warmth of summer (Lk 12®®); 
then the W. and S.W. winds bring the rain (1 K 18“, 
Lk 12s*L East winds earlier in the year often work 
great destruction on vegetation (Ezk 17i®). Under 
their influence strong plants droop, and flowers quickly 
wither (Ps 103“). 

Of the greatest value for all living things is the per- 
petual interchange of land and sea breezes. At sunrise 
a gentle air stirs from the sea. crosses the plain, and 
creeps up the mountains. At sunset the cooling air 
begins to slip down seaward again, while the upper 
strata move landward from the sea. The moisture 
dius carried ashore is precipitated in refreshing dew. 

The ‘tempestuous wind’ (Ac 27“), called Eurodydon 
•r Enraqnilo (wh. see), was the E.N.E. wind so prev- 
alent in the eastern Mediterranean, called by sailors 
to-day ‘the Levanter.* W. Ewing. 


WINE AND STRONG DRINK 

WINDOW.— See House, § 7, 

WINE AND STRONG DRINK.— Taken together i» 
this order, the two terms ‘wine’ and ‘strong drink* 
are continually used by OT writers as an exhaustive 
classification of the fermented beverages then m use 
(Lv 10®, 1 S 1“, Pr 201, and oft.). The all but umversal 
usage in OT — in NT ‘strong drink* is mentioned only 
Lk 1“ — is to restrict ‘wine’ (yayin) to the beverage 
prepared from the juice of the grape, and to denote 
by ‘strong drink’ {shikar) every other sort of intoxica- 
ting liquor. 

1. Before proceeding to describe the methods by 
which wine in particular was made in the period covered 
by the canonical writings, it will be advisable to examine 
briefly the more frequently used terms for wine and 
strong drink. This examination may begin with the 
term shikar, which in virtue of its root-meaning always 
denotes ‘intoxicating drink.* In a former study of 
this subject (‘Wine and Strong Drink’ in BBi iv. 
col. 5309 f.), the present writer has given reasons for 
believing that among the early Semites a name similar 
to shikar and the Babylonian shikaru was first given 
to the fermented juice of the date, and that from signify- 
ing date-wine the name passed to all other fermented 
liquors. At a later period, when the ancestors of the 
Hebrews became acquainted with the vine and its 
culture, the Indo-Germanic term represented by the 
Greek oinos (with the digamma, woinos) and the Latin 
vinum was borrowed, under the form ydyin, to denote 
the fermented juice of the grape. The older term 
shikar then became restricted, as we have seen, to 
intoxicants other than grape wine. 

Another important term, of uncertain etymology, 
‘on which,* in Driver’s words, ‘much has been written 
— not always wisely,* is tlrdsh, in our EV sometimes 
rendered ‘ wine, ’ sometimes ‘ new wine/ but in Amer. RV 
consistently ‘new wine.’ Strictly speaking, t^dsh is 
the freshly expressed grape juice, before and during 
fermentation, technically known as ‘must* (from Lat. 
mustum). In this sense it is frequently named as a 
valued product of the soil with ‘fresh oil’ (Dt 7“ 11“ 
etc.), — that is, the raw, unclarified oil as it fiows from 
the oil-press, to which it exactly corresponds. In some 
OT passages, however, and notably Hos 4“, where 
tlrdsh is named with yayin and whoredom, as taking 
away the understanding (RV), it evidently denotes the 
product of fermentation. Hence it may be said that 
tlrdsh is applied not only to the ‘ must ’ in the wine-fat 
(see § 3), but to ‘new wine’ before it has fully matured 
and become yayin, or, as Driver suggests in his careful 
study of the OT occurrences {Joel and Amos, 79 f.). ‘to 
a light kind of wine such as we know, from the dassical 
writers, that the ancients were in the habit of making 
by checking the fermentation of the grape juice before 
it had run its full course' (see also the discussion in 
EBi IV. 6307 f.). 

Of the rarer words for * wine* mention may be made of 
chemer (Dt 32“, and, in a cognate form, Bzr 6®, Dn 5“* ), 
which denotes wine as the result of fermentation, from 
a root signifying ‘to ferment,* and *0^8, a poetical 
synonym of tlrdsh, and like it used both of the fresh 
juice and of the fermented liquor (see J1 1®, Is 49»); 
in Am 9“ it is rendered ‘sweet wine,* which suggests 
the gleukos (EV ‘new wine*) of Ac 2“. Reference 
may also be made to the poetical expression ‘the blood 
of the grape’ (Gn 49“, Dt 32“) and to the later ‘fruit 
of the vine* (Mt 26*® and({) of the Gospels and the 
Mishna. 

2. The Promised Land was pre-eminently a ‘land of 
wine . . . and vineyards* (2 K 18**), as is attested by 
the widely scattered remains of the ancient presses. A 
normal winepress consisted of three parts, two rock- 
hewn troughs at different levels with a connecting 
channel between them. The upper trough or press-Tsi 
(pofA— the 'winefat* of Is 63*. elsewhere generally 
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•winepress’) had a larger superficial area, but was 
much shallower than the lower trough or wine-vat 
(yeqeb. Is 5“, cf. RVm) The relative sizes may be seen 
from a typical press described by Robinson, of which 
the upper trough measured 8 feet square and was 15 
inches deep, while the lower was 4 feet square and 
3 feet deep. The distinction between the two is 
entirely obscured m EV, and is not always preserved in 
the original. 

The grapes were brought from the adjoining vineyard 
in baskets, and were either spread out for a few days, 
with a view to increase the amount of sugar and diminish 
the amount of water in the grapes, or were at once thrown 
into the press-vat. There they were thoroughly trodden 
with the bare feet, the juice flowing through the con- 
ducting channel into the lower wine-vat. The next 
process consisted in piling the husks and stalks into a 
heap in the middle of the vat, and subjecting the mass 
to mechanical pressure by means of a wooden press- 
beam, one end of which was fixed into a socket in the 
wall of the vat or of the adjacent rock, while the other 
end was weighted with stones. 

While the above may be considered the normal con- 
struction of a Hebrew winepress, it is evident, both from 
the extant specimens and from the detailed references 
to wine-making in the Mishna, that the number of 
troughs or vats might be as high as four (see the press 
described and illustrated in PBFSt, 1899, 41 ff.), or as 
low as one. The object of a third vat was to allow the 
‘must ’ to settle and clanfy in the second before running 
it off into the third. Where only one vat is found, 
it may have served either as a press- vat, in which case 
the ‘must* was at once transferred to earthen jars (see 
next section), or as a wine- vat to receive the ’ must,’ the 
grapes having been pressed in a large wooden trough, 
such as the Egyptians used (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. 
1. S85 with must.). This arrangement would obviously 
be required where a suitable rock surface was not avail- 
able. In such a case, indeed, a rock-hewn trough of 
any sort was dispensed with, a vat for the wooden 
press being supplied by a large stone hollowed out for 
the purpose, an excellent siiecimen of which was found 
at Tell es-Safi, and is figured in Bliss and Macalister’s 
Excavationst etc., p. 24 (see, for further details, the index 
of that work, under ‘Vats’), 

3. Returning to the normal press-system, we find that 
the ‘must* was usually left in the wine-vat to undergo 
the first or ‘tumultuous* fermentation, after which it 
was drawn off (Hag 2^*, lit. ‘baled out’), or, where the 
vat had a spout, simply run off, into large jars or into 
wine-skins (Mt 9^7 and||) for the ‘after-fermentation.’ 
The modem Syrian wines are said to complete their 
first fermentation in from four to seven days, and to 
be ready for use at the end of two to four months. In 
the Mishna it is ordained that ‘new wine* cannot be 
presented at the sanctuary for the drink-offering until 
it has stood for at least forty days in the fermenting 
jars. 

When the fermentation had run its full course, the 
wine was racked off into smaller jars and skins, the 
latter for obvious reasons being preferred by travellers 
(Jos w). At the same time, the liquor was strained 
(Mt 23®<; cf. Is 25* ‘wines on the lees well refined,* i.e. 
strained) through a metal or eathenware strainer, 
or through a linen cloth. In the further course of 
maturing, in order to prevent the wine from thickening 
on the lees (Zeph li® RVm), it was from time to time 
decanted from one vessel to another. The even tenor of 
Moabite history is compared to wine to which this process 
has not been applied (Jer 48*i* ), When sufficiently 
refined, the wine was poured into jars lined with pitch, 
which were carefully closed and sealed and stored in the 
wine ceUars (1 Ch 27*7). The Lebanon (Hos 14^) and 
Helbon (Ezk 27^*), to the N.W. of Damascus, were two 
localities specially celebrated for their wines. 

It may be stated at this point that no trace can be 


found, among the hundreds of references to the prep- 
aration and use of wme in the Mishna, of any means 
employed to preserve wine m the unfermented state. 
It IS even improbable that with the means at theii 
disposal the Jews could have so preserved it had they 
wished (cf Professor Macalister’s statement as to the 
‘impossibility’ of imfermented wine at this period, in 
Hastings’ DB li 34^). 

4. Of all the fermented liquors, other than wine, 
with which the Hebrews are likely to have been familiar, 
the oldest historically was almost certainly that made 
from dates (cf § 1). These, according to Pliny, were 
steeped in water before being sent to the press, where 
they were probably treated as the olives were treated in 
the oil-press (see Oil). Date wine was greatly prized 
by the Babylonians, and is said by Herodotus to have 
been the principal article of Assyrian commerce. 

In the Mishna there is frequent mention also of cider 
or ‘apple’ wine, made from the quince or whatever 
other fruit the ‘apple* of the Hebrews may signify. 
The only wme, other than * the fruit of the vine,’ men- 
tioned by name in OT is the ‘sweet wme* of pome- 
granates (Ca 8* RVm). Like the dates, these fruits were 
first crushed in the oil-mill, after which the juice was 
allowed to ferment. In the Mishna, further, we find 
references to various fermented liquors imported from 
abroad, among them the beer for which Egypt was famed. 
A striking and unexpected witness to the extent to which 
the wines of the West were imported has recently been 
furnished by the handles of wme jars, especially of 
amphora from Rhodes, which have been found in such 
numbers in the cities excavated in Southern Palestine 
(see Bliss and Macalister, op. cU. 131 ff., and more fully 
PEFSt, 1901). 

6. The Hebrew wines were light, and In early 
times were probably taken neat. At all events, the 
first clear reference to diluting with water is contained 
in 2 Mac 15 *^: ‘It is hurtful to drink wine or water 
alone,’ but ‘wine mingled with water is pleasant,’ and 
in NT times this may be taken as the habitual practice. 
The wine of Sharon, it is said, was mixed with two parts 
of water, being a lighter wine than most. With other 
wines, according to the Talmud, the proportion was one 
part of wine to three parts of water. 

The ‘mingling’ or mixing of strong drink denounced 
by Isaiah (5**) has reference to the ancient practice of 
adding aromatic herbs and spices to the wine in order 
to add to its flavour and strength. Such was the 
‘ spiced wine * of Ca 8*. Our Saviour on the cross» it 
will be remembered, was offered ‘wine mingled with 
myrrh’ (Mk X5» cf. Mt 27^ RV). 

6. The use of wine was universal among all classes 
(see ME. 1 LS, § 6), with the exception of those who had 
taken a vow of abstinence, such as the Nazirites and 
Rechabites. The priests also had to abstain, but only 
when on duty in the sanctuary (Lv 10®), A libation of 
wine formed the necessary accompaniment of the daily 
burnt-offenng and of numerous other offerings (cf. 
Sir 50^ RV: ‘ He stretched out his hand to the cup, and 
poured of the blood of the grape ... at the foot of 
the altar*). 

The attitude of the prophets and other teachers of 
Israel, including our Lord Himself, to the ordinary use 
of wine as a beverage is no doubt accurately reflected in 
the saying of Jesus ben-Sira: ‘wine drunk in measure 
and to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul* 
(Sir 3l*8 RV). At the same time, they were fully alive 
to the danger, and unsparingly denounced the sin, of 
excessive indulgence (see, e.g.. Is ^ 28i-8, Hos 4”, 
Pr 201 23*®-®* etc.). In the altered social conditions 
of our own day, however, it must be admitted that the 
rule of conduct formulated by St. Paul in 1 Co 
(cf. Ro 141®-*!) appeals to the individual conscience 
with greater urgency and insistence than ever before io 
the experience of Jew or Christian. 

A. R. S. Kennbdt. 
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WINEFAT, WINEPRESS 


WmEPAT, WINEPRESS. WINE-VAT.— See Wine 

AND Strong Drink, § 2. 

WINK. — To ‘wink at,* i. e. pass over, is used of God 
in Ac 17*0 ‘The times of this ignorance God winked at,’ 
andWis 11» ‘Thou . . . winkest at the sins of men.’ 
It is a good example of the colloquial language of the 
English Versions. 

WINNOW. — See Agriculture, § 3. 

WISDOM. — The great literary landmarks of the 
‘wisdom’ teaching are the Books of Proverbs, Job, Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Sirach, and theWisdom of Solomon. 
This literature, in its present form at least, belongs to 
the latter half of thePersian period and to the Greek penod 
of Jewish history. But behind this latest and finest 
product of the Hebrew mind there lay a long process of 
germination. In the pre-exilic history there are traces 
of the presence of the ‘wisdom’ element from early 
times. This primitive ‘wisdom* was not regarded as 
an exclusively Israelitish possession, but was shared 
with other nations (1 K 4*° *1, Gn 41*, Jg Jer lO^. 
Ezk 278). In Israel it was confined neither to rank 
(1 K 1023, Dt 16», Job 329) nor to sex (2 S 2022); 
but it was particularly characteristic of ‘the elders’ 
(Dt iw. Job 121* 32^), and in course of time seems to 
have given rise to a special class of teachers known as 
‘the Wise* (Jer 18 i 8 ). 

Early ‘Wisdom* was varied in character and of as 
wide a scope as the range of human activities. It thus 
included the most heterogeneous elements: e.g. mechani- 
cal skill (1 K 7“), statecraft (Si*), financial and commer- 
cial ability (Ezk 28), political trickery (1 K 2®), common 
sense and tact (2 S 14 20 1^-**), learning (1 K Si®-*®), 
military skill and administrative ability (Is IQi*), piety 
(Dt 4*), and the creative energy of God (Jer IQi*). In 
short, any capacity possessed in an exceptional degree 
was recognized as ‘wisdom,’ and was regarded as the 
gift of God. But there was already manifest a marked 
tendency to magnify the ethical and religious elements 
of ‘wisdom,* which later came to their full recognition. 

In pre-exilic Israel, however, ‘wisdom’ played a 
relatively small part in religion. The vital, progressive 
religious spirit exhausted itself in prophecy. Here was 
laid the foundation of all the later ‘ wisdom.’ Not only 
did the prophets hand down the literary forms through 
which the sages expressed themselves, e.g. riddle 
(Jg 1414-18), fable O®-!®), parable (2 S 12i*6, Is Si-s), 
proverb (1 S IQi*, Jer 31**), essay (Is 28*3-29), lyric, 
address, etc., but they also wrought out certain great 
ideas that were presupposed in aU the later ‘wisdom.’ 
These were: (a) monotheism, which found free course 
in Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and Deutero-Isaiahj (&) 
individualism, or the responsibility of the individual 
before God for his own sins and for the sins of no one 
else — ^the great message of Ezekiel; and (c) the insistence 
of God upon right character as the only passport to His 
favour — a truth proclaimed by all the great prophets. 
With the fall of Jerusalem, however, and the destruction 
of the Jewish State, the knell of prophecy was sounded; 
the responsibility for shaping the religious destiny of 
Israel now fell into the hands of the priests and sages. 

The priest responded to the call first, but sought to 
heal the wounds of Israel lightly, by purification and 
elaboration of the ritual. The true heir of the prophet 
was the sage. He found himself confronted with a new 
world; it was his to interpret it religiously. The old 
world-view of the prophet was no longer tenable. New 
problems were calling for solution and old problems 
becoming ever more pressing. The task of the sage was 
to adjust the truths left to him by the prophets to the 
new situation. It was his to find the place of religion 
in that situation and to make it the dominant element 
therein. The greatest sources of danger to true religion 
were: (o) an orthodoxy which held the ancient traditions 
inviolable and refused to see the facts of the present 
(6) the scepticism and discouragement arising out of the 


miseries of the time which seemed to deny the justice 
and goodness of God; and (c) the inroads of Greek 
civilization which seemed to threaten the wnole fabric 
of Judaism. Indeed, the sages themselves did not 
wholly escape being influenced by these tendencies: 
witness the orthodoxy of the bulk of the Book of Prov- 
erbs, the scepticism of Ecclesiastes, ,and the Greek 
elements in the Wisdom of Solomon. To these con- 
ditions the sages, each in his own way, addressed their 
message. 

The writers of Proverbs, for the most part, stand firmly 
upon the old paths; m the midst of mental and moral chaos 
and flux they insist upon adherence to the old standards of 
truth and goodness, and they promise success to all who 
heed their instruction. For them prosperity is the proof of 
piety. This is the oid prophetic recipe for national success 
made operative in the lives of individuals. Through it the 
sages inform all the ordinary processes of common everyday 
life with religious meaning. Their philosophy of life is 
simple, but shallow. They fail to realize that the reward of 
piety is not in the market-place, but m the soul. 

The weakness of this traditional position is exposed by 
the Book of Job, which points out the fact that the nghteous 
man is often the most sorely afflicted, and seeks to reconcile 
this fact with belief in the justice and goodness of God. 
But no solution of the age-long problem of suffering is pro- 
vided; the sufferer is rather bidden to take refuge in his faith 
in God’s goodness and wisdom, and to realize that, just as the 
mysteries of God’s visible universe elude his knowledge, so 
also is it futile for him to attempt to penetrate the greater 
mysteries of God’s providence. Let him be content with 
God Himself as his portion. 

Song of Songs illustrates the humanity of the sages. It 
concerns itself with the greatest of all human passions— love 
Whether to be interpreted as a drama or as a collection of 
lyrics such as were sung at weddings in Syria^ it extols the 
nobility and loyalty of true love. In a period when the 
licentious customs of the pagan world were finding eager 
acceptance in Judah, such a powerful and beautiful inndica- 
tion of the character of unselfish love was urgently needed, 
and was calculated to play an important part in the pres- 
ervation of true religion. 

Ecclesiastes is the product of many minds, with more or 
less conflicting views. But they are all concerned with the 
problem of practical scepticism: Does God care for truth 
and goodness? Is there any religious meaning in the 
imiverae? The heart of the book meets this question fairly 
and squarely. The iron has entered the author’s own soul. 
He desires to help those in the same situation with himself. 
He would give doubting, faltering souls a basis for faith. 
Recognizing and giving full weight to the many difficulties 
that beset the religious point of view and tend to drive men 
to despair, he holds fast to his belief in God’s loving care, 
and therefore counsels his fellows to put on a cheerful 
courage and perform their allotted tasks with joy. This is 
the only way to make life worth living, and worth living to 
the full. 

^ Sirach and Wisdom of Solomon are both products of the 

'The author of the^j^rmer is hospitalile to Greek social ^e, 
but rigid in his adherence to the old Hebrew ideals of morals 
and religion. He seeks to arouse loyalty to and enthusiasm 
for these in the hearts of the Jews, who are in constant 
danger of yielding to the seductive and powerful influences 
of Greece. The same purpose animates the author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon. But he is more liberal in his attitude 
to foreign influences. He welcomes truthfromany direction, 
and therefore does not hesitatetoincoiporateGreekelements 
in his fundamentally Hebraic view of life and duty. He 
thus enriches the conception of ‘ wisdom * from every source, 
and seel^ to show that this Hebrew ideal is immeasurably 
superior to the boasted Greek sophia. 

Hebrew ‘wisdom* by its very nature could have no 
fellowship with philosophy. The aims and methods 
of the two were fundamentally different. In the words 
of Bishop Westcott, ‘the axioms of the one are the 
conclusions of the other.* For philosophy, God is the 
conclusion; for ‘wisdom,* He is the major premise. 
Philosophers have ever been seeking after God *lf haply 
they might find him.’ The mind of the sage was 
saturated with the thought of God. Philosophy starts 
with the world as it is, and seeks to find room for God 
in it; ‘wisdom’ started with God and sought to explain 
the world in terms of God. ‘Wisdom, ’furthermore, 
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was practical and moial, philosophy was speculative 
and metaphysical. The interests of ‘wisdom’ were 
intensely human. They were concerned with living 
questions and concrete issues. The problems of the 
sage were surcharged with emotion; they were the 
outcome of troubled feelings and perturbed will; only 
in slight measure were they the product of the intellect. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that ‘wisdom’ presents 
no carefully developed system of thought. The heart 
knows no logic. ‘Wisdom* cares little for a plan of 
the universe; it leaves all such matters to God. It 
seeks only to enable men to love and trust God and to 
walk in His ways. 

The Hebrew conception of ‘wisdom* developed 
along two lines. ‘Wisdom* had its human and its 
Divine aspects. In so far as it was human, it devoted 
itself to the consideration of the great problems of life. 
It was identified with knowledge of the laws and prin- 
ciples, observance of which leads to the successful life. 
These were all summarized in the formula,* the fear of 
the Lord.* Later in the history of the idea, this sub- 
jective experience was externalized and objectified and, 
under the growing influence of the priestly ritual, 
‘wisdom’ came to be defined as observance of the 
Mosaic Law (Sir 19^-“ 24^). 

On its Divine side, ‘wisdom* was at first conceived 
of as an attribute of God which He generously shared 
with men. Then, as the conception of God grew broader 
and deeper, large areas of ‘wisdom* were marked off 
as inaccessible to man, and known only to God (Job 28). 
Still further, ‘wisdom* was personified and represented 
as the companion of God in all His creative activities 
(Pr and was, at last, under the influence of 

Greek thought, personalized, or hypostatized, and made 
to function as an intermediary between man and God, 
carrying out His beneficent purposes towards the 
righteous (Wis 8i* «• * »• lO^- *). 

Upon the whole, the ‘wisdom* element must be 
considered the noblest expression of the Hebrew spirit. 
It was in large part the response of Judaism to the influx 
of Western civilization. It demonstrated irrefutably 
the vitality of the Hebrew religion. When the forms 
and institutions in which Hebrew idealism had clothed 
Itself were shattered beyond restoration, ‘wisdom’ 
furnished new channels for the expression of the ideal, 
and kept the passion for righteousness and truth burning. 
When Judaism was brought face to face with the Gentile 
world on every hand, ‘wisdom’ furnished it with a 
cosmopolitan message. Nationalistic, particularistic, 
transitory elements were discarded, and emphasis was laid 
upon the great fundamental concepts of reli^on adapted 
to the needs of all men everywhere. ‘Wisdom’ thus 
became of the greatest importance in the preparation 
for Christianity, the universal religion. 

John Merlin Powis Smith. 

WISDOM, BOOK OF. — See preceding art. and 
Apocrypha, § 14. 

WISE MEN.— See MAai; and, for/ the Wise/ Wisdom. 

WIST. — ^See Wit. 

WIT. — ^The vb, ‘to wit,’ which means ‘to know,* 
is used in AV in most of its parts. The present tense 
is I wot, thou woUest, he wot or wotteth, we wot; the past 
tense, I wist, he wist, ye wist; the infinitive, ‘to wit.* 
In 2 Co 8^ occurs the phrase do to wit, i.e. make to know — 
•we do you to wit of the grace of God.’ The subst. 
*wit* means in AV ‘knowledge’; it occurs only in 
Ps 107« ‘at their wit’s end.* * Witty,*lwhich is found in 
Pr 8w, Jth 11» Wis 8“, has the sense of ‘knowing,’ 
‘skilful’; and ‘wittingly* (Gn 48i<) is ‘knowingly.* 

WITCH, WITOHOIIAFT. — See Magic Divination 
AND Sorcery. 

WITHERED HAICD.—See Medicine, p. 699*. 

WIIH(E)SinJg 167 represents a term which probably 


means bow-strings of ‘green* gut. The Eng word means 
a supple twig from a willow (see also Cord), 

WITNESS . — This is the rendering of Heb 'gd and ‘Edah 
and of the Gr. martys, martyria, and martyred, and com- 
pounds of this root. The primitive idea of the Heb. 
root is to repeat, re-assert, and we find the word used 
in the following connexions: — (1) Witness meaning 
evidence, testimony, sign (of things): a heap of stones 
(Gn 31^<), the Song of Moses (Dt Sl^c), Job’s disease 
(Job 108), the stone set up by Joshua at Shechem 
(Jos 2427). So in the NT the dust on the feet of the 
disciples was to be a witness against the Jews (Mk 6^0* 
(2) Witness signifying the person who witnesses or can 
testify or vouch for the parties in debate; e.g. God is 
witness between Jacob and Laban (Gn 31®°); so Job 
says, ‘My witness is in heaven’ (Job 16 ^°, cf. also 
1 S 12®®', Jer 2923 425). in the NT God is called on 
by St. Paul to witness to his truth and the purity of 
his motives (Ro 1°, 2 Co 123 etc.). Akin to this meaning 
we have (3) Witness in a legal sense. Thus we find 
witnesses to an act of conveyancing (Jer 32i°), to a 
betrothal (Ru 4°), while in all civil and criminal cases 
there were witnesses to give evidence, and references to 
false witnesses are frequent (cf. Pr 12^7 I9s«fl 2128 25i8 
etc.). See also Justice (II.), 2; Oaths. In the NT 
the Apostles frequently appear as witnesses imartyres) of 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus (Lk 24« Ac 1 « 
282 316 etc.). The heroes of the faith are called the 
‘cloud of witnesses* (He 12 ^), and Jesus Himself is 
‘the faithful witness (martyr) * in Rev 1® (cf. 1 Ti 
613). Cf. also artt. Aek, § 1; Tabernacle, § 7 (a). 

W. F. Boyd. 

WITTY.— See Wit. 

WIZARD. — See Magic Diyination and Sorcery. 
WOLF.— 

In AV ’wolf’ is always tr. of ae’e6 (cf. Arab, zeeh 
•wolf’), Gn 4927, Is 116 662®, Jer 6®, Ezk 22*7 Hab I*. 
Zeph 32. Cf. also proper name Zeeb, Jg 7*. For 'iymm 
(tr. ‘wolves* in Is 1322 RV) and tannlm see Jackal. The 
NT tenn is lykos (Mt 7i» 10i«, Lk 10®, Jn IO12, Ac 20*9). 

The wolf of Palestine is a variety of Canis lupus, 
somewhat lighter in colour and larger than that of N. 
Europe. It is seldom seen to-day, and never goes in 
packs, though commonly in couples; it commits its 
ravages at night, hence the expression ‘wolf of the 
evening’ (Jer 56, Zeph 3*); it was one of the greatest 
terrors of the lonely shepherd (Jn IQi*); persecutors are 
compared to wolves in Mt IQi®, Ac 2029. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

WOMAN. — ^1. In OT (HshshSh, ‘woman,* ‘wife*; 
neq^bah [Lv 15M, Nu 31“, Jer 3122], ‘female’) woman’s 
position is one of inferiority and subjection to man 
(Gn 316); and yet, in keepmg with the view that ideally 
she Is his companion and ‘help meet* (2i8’24), she never 
sinks into a mere drudge or plaything. In patriarchal 
times, Sarah, Rebekah, and Rachel stand side by side 
with their husbands. In the era of the deliverance from 
Egypt, Miriam is ranked with Moses and Aaron (cf. 
Mic 6<) . In the days of the judges, Deborah is not only 
a prophetess (wh. see), as other women in Israel were, 
but is herself a judge (Jg 4®). Under the monarchy, 
Jezebel in the Northern Kingdom and Athaliah in the 
Southern, afford illustrations of the political power and 
influence that a woman might wield. In religious 
matters, we find women attending the Feasts along with 
men (1 S l“f- etc.), taking part with them in acts of 
sacrifice (Jg 1326- 2s etc.), combined with them in the 
choral seridce of the Temple (Ezr 2 ®® etc). And 
though in the Deut. code woman’s position is one of 
complete subordination, her rights are recognized and 
safeguarded in way that prepares the soil for the 
^owth of those higher conceptions which find utterance 
in Malachi’s declaration that divorce is hateful to 
Jehovah (2“), and in the picture of the virtuous wife 
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with which the Book of Proverbs concludes (ch. 31). 
Bee, further, Family, Mabriaqe. 

2. In NT (jgynje, ‘woman,' ‘wife'; tfiSleia [Ro 1“ 27], 
‘female’; gynaikarion [dimm. fr. gynl, 2 Ti 3®], EV ‘silly 
women’). — Owing to the influence of Rabbinism, 
Jewish women had lost some of their earlier freedom 
(ct. with the scene at the well of Haran [Gn 241°® j the 
surprise of the disciples by the well of Sychar when they 
found Jesus ‘speaking with a woman’ [Jn 427]). But 
Jesus wrought a wonderful change. He did this not 
only by His teaching about adultery (Mt ) and 
marriage and divorce (vv.°i*' 19°® ), but still more 
by His personal attitude to women, whether good and 
pure like His own mother (there is nothing harsh or 
discourteous in the ‘Woman’ of Jn 2^; cf. 192®) and 
the sisters of Bethany, or sinful and outcast as some 
women of the Gospels were (Lk 7”®- 8®, Jn 4). The 
work of emancipation was continued in the Apostolic 
Church. Women formed an integral part of the earliest 
Christian community (Ac 1^), shared in the gifts of 
Pentecost (2^-, cf, v.”), engaged in tasks of unofficial 
ministry (Ro 16^* , Ph 4®* ), and by and by appear 
(1 Ti 31^) as holding the office of the deaconess (wh. see), 
and possibly (5®) that of the ‘widow* (wh. see, and cf. 
Timothy [Epp. to], § 6). St. Paul’s conception of woman 
and of man’s relation to her is difficult (1 Co 7), but 
may be explained partly by his expectation of the 
Parousia (w.^s-ai). and partly by the exigencies of an 
era of persecution (v.“). In a later Pauline Epistle 
marriage becomes a type of the union between Christ 
and the Church (Eph 5“-33). And if by his injunction 
as to the silence of women in the Church (1 Co 14®^ ) the 
Apostle appears to limit the prophetic freedom of the 
first Christian days (Ac 2^ we must remember that 
he IS writing to a Church set in the midst of a dissolute 
Greek city, where Christian women had special reasons 
for caution in the exercise of their new pnvileges. Else- 
where he announces the far-reaching principle that in 
Christ Jesus ‘ there can be no male and female’ (Gal 3»8). 

J. 0. Lambert. 

WONDERS (Heb. rndpmh, Gr. teras; usually in OT 
and always in NT associated with Heb. Gr. s^meion, 
Eng. ‘sign*).— In OT the term ordinarily occurs with 
reference to the miracles at the time of the deliverance 
from Egypt (Ex 7® etc.) — Jehovah’s ‘wonders in the 
land of Ham’ (Ps 105«). In NT it is used of the 
miracles wrought by Jesus (Ac 2*® etc.), those demanded 
of Him by the people (Jn 4^8); those of the Apostles 
and the early Church (Ac 2^8 etc.); those which should 
be wrought by false Christs (Mt 2424“Mk IS®®). It 
refers primarily to the astonishment produced by a 
miraculous event, and so it is significant that, as applied 
to the miracles of Jesus, it is always conjoined with some 
other term. His miracles were not mere prodigies 
exciting astomshment, but ‘signs and wonders,’ that 
appealed at the same time, through their evidential 
value, to the reason and spirit. And yet Jesus preferred 
the intuitive faith that is independent alike of wonders 
and of signs (Jn 4^8), See, further, Miracles, Sign. 

J. C. Lambert. 

WOOD.— See Forest, also Writing, 6. 

WOOIi. — Woollen stuffs were much used for dothes 
(Lv 134«f-, Pr 311® etc.); mainly, however, for outer 
garments. For underwear, linen was preferred, as being 
cooler and deaner. Wool, falling swiftly a prey to 
moths and larvae (Is 51® etc.), was not used for wrapping 
the dead. A garment of mingled wool and linen might 
not be worn (Lv 19i«, Dt 22“). Josephus says this was 
reserved exclusively for the priests (Artt. iv. viii. 11). 
Dyed wool is referred to (He 9i», cf. Lv 14^**), but its 
natural colour, white, makes it the criterion of white- 
ness and purity (Ps 147^®, Is li®, Dn 7®, Rev 1^*). Wool 
was a valuable artide of commerce (Ezk 271®), and it 
figures in the tribute paid by king Mesha (2 K 3<). 

W. Ewing. 
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WORD. — Apart from the personal use of ‘Word' 
as a title of Christ (see Logos), its Biblical interpretation 
presents few difficulties. Both in the OT and in the 
NT the original terms employed may pass from the 
meaning ‘speech’ to signify ‘the subject matter of 
speech.’ In some passages there is uncertainty as to 
whether the tr. should be ‘word’ or ‘thing.’ For 
example, 1 K ll^i RVm has ‘or words, or mauers* as 
alternatives to ‘the acts of Solomon.’ In Ac 8®! ‘thou 
hast neither part nor lot in this matter’ probably 
means ‘ in the matter m dispute,’ which was the coveted 
power of imparting the gifts of the Holy Spirit, but 
the RVm ‘word’ is preferred by some expositors, who 
think that the reference is to the word preached by 
the Apostles and its attendant blessings (cf. Mk 1^®, 
Lk 1®). The EV retains * word ’ m Mt 18i« and 2 Co 13i. 
although Dt 19“ reads: ‘ At the mouth of two witnesses, 
or at the mouth of three witnesses, shall every matter 
be established.’ J. G. Tasker. 

WORLD. — 1. In OT. — In general it may be said 
that the normal expression for such conception 
of the Universe as the Hebrews had reached is ‘the 
heavens and the earth’ (Gn Ps 89“, 1 Ch 16®i), 
and that ‘ world ’ is an equivalent expression for ‘ earth.* 
So far as there is a difference, the ‘world’ is rather the 
fruitful, habitable earth, e,g , ‘ the earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein’ (Ps 24i; cf. 50“ 90®, Is 340. The religious 
sentiments awakened by the contemplation of Nature 
appear also in references to the heavens and the sea (e,g, 
Ps 8. 19, Job 38. 39). But of the ethical depreciation 
of the world, so prominent in some NT writings, there 
are in the OT few traces. The ‘world* is to be judged 
in righteousness (Ps 9® 96“ 98°), and pumshed for its 
evil (Is 13“). The transient character of its riches and 
pleasures, with the consequent folly of absorption in 
them, is perhaps indicated by another Hebrew word 
(meaning ‘duration’; cf. 'oson* below) rendered ‘world’ 
at Ps 17“ (‘ men of the world, whose portion is in this 
life,’ cf. RVm); also by the same word at Ps 49^ (see the 
whole Psalm). A word of similar meaning is rendered 
‘world’ in AV at Ps 73“, Ec 8“, but RV retains ‘world’ 
only in the latter passage, and gives quite another turn 
to the sense. 

The ethical aspect of the ‘world’ does not receive any 
fresh emphasis in the Apocrypha, though in the Book of 
Wisdom both the scientific interest in regard to the world 
and the impulses of natural religion are notably quickened 
(717-22 99 1H7. 22 131-9^ cf. Sir 17. 18). There is ample 
contrast between the stabihty of the righteous and the 
vanity of ungodly pro'^perity ie,g, Wis 1-5),. but the latter 
is not identified with the ‘world.’ It is noticeable that in 
the Apocrypha the word hosmos, which in the LXX means 
‘adorament,’ has reached its sense of ‘world,’ conceived 
as a beautiful order; in the NT this becomes the prevalent 
word. 

2. In NT.— (1) ai5n (aeon), *age,* is used of the world 
in its time-aspect: human history is conceived as made 
up of ages, successive and contemporaneous, converging 
to and consummated in the Christ. These in their sum 
constitute the ‘world*: God is their Maker (He 1* 11*^ 
(AV and RV ‘worlds,’ but ‘world’ better represents the 
thought]) and their King (1 Ti V-f RVm, Rev 15® RV). 
Hence the phrases ‘ since the world began,’ lii. ‘ from the 
age’ (Lk 1^°, Jn 9«®, Ac 151®); and ‘the end of the world,* 
lit. the ‘consummation of the age’ (Mt 13*®* ®°* 24* 

28®«) or ‘of the ages ’(He 9®®). All the ‘ends of the world* 
so conceived meet in the Christian era (1 Co 10“ (RV 
‘ages’], cf. He 11®®* ®«). Under this time-aspect, also, 
the NT writers identify their own age with the ‘world,* 
and this, as not merely actual but as typical, is set in 
new lights. As ‘this world,’ ‘this present world,’ it is 
contrasted explicitly or implicitly with ‘the world to 
come’ (Mt 12®®, Mk 10*°, Lk 18®° 20®®* Eph 1** 2®, 
2 Ti 41°, Tit 2“, He 6®). 

In some of these passages there is implied a moral 
condemnation of this world; elsewhere this receives 
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deeper emphasis. ‘The cares of the world choke the 
word’ (Mt 13“, Mk 4i9). the ‘sons of this world’ are 
contrasted with the ‘sons of light’ (Lk Id®, cf Ro 122. 
Eph 2* ‘according to the transient fashion [mon] of 
this material world [Aoswios]’). This world is evil(Gal 1*), 
its wisdom is naught (1 Co 2® 3^8), its rulers crucified 
the Lord of glory (1 Co 28), finally, it is the ‘god of this 
world’ that has blinded the minds of the unbelieving 
(2 Co 44). This ethical use of (bo 7 i=‘ world’ is not 
found in the Johannine writings. 

(2) But the most frequent term for ‘ world’ is kosmos^ 
which is sometimes extended in meaning to the material 
universe, as m the phrases ‘from the beginning (‘founda- 
tion,’ ‘creation’) of the world* {eg. Mt 2421 25^, He 4*. 
Ro 1*«; for the implied thought of Divine creation cf. 
Ac 141’ 1721 ). More commonly, however, the word is 
used of the earth, and especially the earth as the abode 
of man. To ‘gain the whole world’ is to become 
possessed of all possible material wealth and earthly 
power (Mt IB®*, Mk 888 , ljj 925). Because ‘sin entered 
into the world’ (Ro 512), it is become the scene of the 
Incarnation and the object of Redemption (2 Co fiis, 
1 Ti He 108, Jn 1». lo- ^ 3w. w 124’), the scene also, 
alien but inevitable, of the Chnstian disciple’s life and 
discipline, mission and victory (Mt 5“ 1388 2648, 
Jn 1748. Ro 18, 1 Co 3“ 4» 548 781, 2 Go li*. Ph 24®, 
Col 1«, 1 P 59, Rev 1145). From this virtual identifica- 
tion of the ‘world’ with mankind, and mankind as 
separated from and hostile to God, there comes the 
ethical signification of the word specially developed in 
the writings of St. Paul and St. John. 

(o) The Epp. of St Paul. To the Galatians St. Paul 
describes the pre-Christian life as slavery to ‘ the rudi- 
ments of the world’ (4®, cf. v.®); through Christ the 
world is crucified to him and he to the world (644). goth 
thoughts recur in Colossians (2® 20). jn writing to the 
Corinthians he condemns the wisdom, the passing 
fashion, the care, the sorrow of the world (1 Co 1*® ’4 
31* 7«* 88. 84^ 2 Co 740, • cf. aidn above), and declares 
the Divine choice to rest upon all that the world least 
esteems (1 Co 1” cf. Ja 25). This perception of the 
true worth of things is granted to those who ‘received 
not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God * 
(1 Co 24*); hence ‘the saints shall judge the world’ 
(1 Co 6*, cf. 11**). In the argument of Romans the 
thought of the Divine judgment of the ‘world’ has 
incidental place, but in the climax St. Paul conceives 
of the ‘fall’ of Israel as leading to ‘the riches of the 
world,* and of the ‘casting away’ of them as the ‘recon- 
ciling of the world’ 48; cf. v.s* and 542-24), What 
St. Paul condemns, then, is hardly the world as essentially 
evil, but the world-spirit which leads to evil by its 
neglect of the unseen and eternal, and by its blindness 
to the true scale of values reveled in the gospel of 
Christ crucified. 

(6) The Gospel and First Ep. of St. John. In these two 
writings occur more than half the NT instances of the 
word we are considering. That is, the term kosmos is 
characteristic of St. John, and, setting aside his frequent 
use of it in the non-ethical sense, especially as the sphere 
of the incarnation and saving work of Christ, we find an 
ethical conception of the ‘world’ deeper in its shadows 
than that of St. Paul. It is true that Jesus is the Light 
of the world (Jn 1* 34» gi* 9® 12^), its Life-giver (fi*®. 5i), 
its Saviour (S’’ 442 124’); yet *the world knew him 
not’ (148), and the Fourth Gospel sets out its story of His 
persistent rejection by the world, in language which at 
times seems to pass beyond a mere record of contemporary 
unb^ief, and almost to assert an essential dualism of 
good and evil (7’ 8** 98» 128i 14i’- 80 leu- 20). Here the 
‘world* is not simply the worldly spirit, but the great 
mass of mankind in deadly hostility to Christ and His 
teaching. In contrast stand His disciples, his own 
which were in the world* (134), chosen out of the world 
(1548, cf. 17«), but not of it, and therefore hated as He 
was hated (154*- 4* 1744. 46), por them He Intercedes as 


He does not for the world (178). In the 1st Ep. of St. 
John the same sharp contrasts meet us. The world lies 
within the scope of God’s redemptive purpose in Jesus 
Christ (2* 414), yet it stands opposed to His followers as 
a thing wholly evil, with which they may hold no traffic 
(218-17, cf. Ja 44), knowing them not and hating them 
(34 43), It is conceived as under the sway of a power 
essentially hostile to God, — the antichrist (248 22 48; cf. 
‘the prince of this world’ Jn 1284 148® 164i) — and is 
therefore not to be entreated and persuaded, but fought 
and overcome by the * greater one ’ who is in the disciple 
of Christ (44 54 5). Faith ‘overcometh the world,’ but 
St. John reserves for his closing words his darkest ex- 
pression of a persistent dualism of good and evil, light 
and darkness: ‘ We know that we are of God, and the 
whole world lieth m the evil one’ (548). 

The idiomatic uses of the term ‘world’ in Jn 74 124«, 
1 Jn 34’ are sufficiently obvious. For the difficult expres- 
sion ‘the world of iniquity’ applied to the tongue (Ja S®), 
see the Commentaries. S. W. Gbben. 

WORM. — 1. sQs, Is 51® (cf. Arab. sUs, a moth or a 
worm), the larva of a clothes-moth. See Moth. 2. 
HmmSh (Ex 162*, Job 258, Is 144i). 3. mia\ tHWOh, 
or tdla^ath (Ex 162®, Job 268, Is 144i 6624, jon 4’ etc.). 
Both 2 and 3 are used to describe the same kind of 
worms (cf. Ex 162®. 24), and most references are to 
maggots and other insect larvae which breed on putrid 
organic matter. These are very common in Palestine, 
occurring even on neglected sores and, of course, on 
dead bodies (Job 1926 2128 242®). Jonah’s worm 
(mwah) was probably some larva which attacks the 
roots, or perhaps a centipede. The ‘worms’ of Dt 28*® 
were probably caterpillars. 4. raqab (Hos 54* AVm). 
In Pr 124 where the same word is also tr. ‘rottenness,’ 
it is rendered in LXX skdllSx, ‘ wood-worm,’ which seems 
appropriate to the context. 5. zbehaWarets, ‘worms of 
the earth’ (Mic 74’), may possibly refer to true earth- 
worms (which are comparatively rare in Palestine), 
but more probably to serpents. See Sbbpbnt (10). 6. 
skallx, Mk 944 etc. The expression ‘eaten of worms,* 
used (Ac 12*3) in describing the death of Herod Agrippa i., 
would seem to refer to a death accompanied by violent 
abdominal pains, such symptoms being commonly 
ascribed in the Holy Land to-day to abdominal worms 
(Lumbricoides ) — a belief often revived by the evacuation 
of such worms near the time of death (cf. p. 600»). 

E. W. G. Mabtbbman. 

WORMWOOD (la'andh, Dt 294®, Pr 54, Jer Qi® 23i5. 
La 345. 19, Am 5’ 64* [in the last AV tr. ‘hemlock’]: 
Gr. apsinthost Rev SH). — la'anSh was some bitter sub" 
stance usually associated with gall (wh. see); it is 
used metaphorically for calamity and sorrow. Tradition 
favours some species of Artemisia (wormwood), of which 
several kinds are found in Palestine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

WORSHIP.-SeeADORATioN, Praise, Prater, Preach- 
ing, Synagogue, Temple. In Lk 144® AV ‘worship’ 
means reverence (RV ‘glory’) from man to man. 

WOT.— See Wit. 

WOULD.— See Will. 

WRATH. — See Anger, p. 34», 

WRESTLING.— See Games, p, 2824*. 

WRITING. — 1. Pre-historic. — The origin of writing 
is not recorded in Genesis, where we should expect to 
find some account of it, but this omission may be in- 
tentional. Since God is represented as writing on two 
Tables of stone (Ex 324®’ ), it might seem improper that 
He should employ a human invention, while, on the other 
hand, there may have been no tradition that the art was 
first used on that occasion; the inference is therefore 
left to be drawn by the reader. Perhaps we may infer 
from the phrase in Is 84 that there was a style known 
as ‘Divine writing,’ being the character used in these 
Tables. The Tables themselves scarcely figum In the 
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historical parts of the OT, neither can we from the should lead to the formation of a variety of scripts. 
Pentateuch learn their contents with precision; yet The style current, as exhibited in the inscriptioa 
the tradition that such Tables at one time existed is mentioned, and in a weight and a few gems, differs very 
likely to be trustworthy, and the narratives given in slightly from that in use in the Phoenician settlements. 
Ex, and Deut. imply that there were whole Tables and of which the history is traceable from the 8th or 9th cent, 
fragments of Tables which had to be accounted for. b.c. down to Roman times. The papyri recently dis- 
From the statement that they were written on both covered at Elephantine show that in the 5th cent. b.c. a 
sides— afterwards grotesquely misunderstood — we may different and more cursive hand was used for Aramaic 
infer that they resembled steUB in form, and perhaps by the Jewish exiles; we should probably be correct 
the original should be rendered by that word. in assuming that a similar hand was employed for 

2. Origin of writing among the braelites. — It is im- Hebrew papyri also, in the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 

probable that the OT contains any documents which in The square character, according to the Jewish tradition, 

their written form are earlier than the time of David, when was substituted for the older writing (of which a variety 
we first hear of an official scribe (2 S The question is preserved in the Samaritan script) in copies of the Law 
of the date at which writing was first in use in Palestine by Ezra, but this can be regarded only as a conjecture, 
is absolutely distinct from that of its earliest employ- The modem character first appears in Hebrew inscrip- 
ment by Israelites, though the two are often confused, tions of the 1st cent, a.d., and a somewhat similar type 
There is no evidence of Israel ever having employed the in Palmyrene texts of nearly the same date; yet for 
cuneiform script or any form of hieroglyphic writing, certain purposes the older style was retained by the 
though both may have been familiar in Palestine before Jews, e.g, for coins, which show the ancient character 
the rise of the Israelitish State. Probably, then, their even in Bar Cochba’s time. Still the numerous errors 
earliest writing was alphabetic, but whence the Israelites in the LXX version which owe their explanation to the 
got the art is a question of great difficulty, never likely confusion of similar letters, show that an alphabet 
to be cleared up. It is certain that Hebrew orthography similar to that now in use must have been employed for 
is etymological, i.e. fixed in many cases by the history writing the Law as early as the 2nd or perhaps the 3rd 
of the word as well as by its pronunciation, and this cent, b.c.; and the allusion in Mt 5^8 to Yod as the 
being so, it must have come down by tradition from an smallest letter of the alphabet, shows that the employ- 
earlier stage of the language; yet of this earlier language ment of this alphabet was familiar at that time. The 
we have no monuments. The possibilities are: (1) change by which it had superseded the older scripts is 
that the Israelitish tribes contained men with whom likely to have been gradually rather than suddenly 
knowledge of writing was hereditary; (2) that when they accomplished. The square character differs from the 
settled in Canaan — ^however we interpret this phrase — older, among other things, in the possession of five 
they took over the language, and with it the writing and final forms, four of which arp in fact nearer the older 
orthography, of the earlier inhabitants; (3) that when script than the initial forms; this innovation seems to 
the immigrants were settled, teachers of this art, among be connected with the practice, adopted from the Greeks, 
others, were sent for to Phoenicia. The second of these of employing the letters for numeration, when five extra 
hypotheses has most in its favour, as it accounts best letters were required to provide signs for 500-900. 
for the differences between Hebrew and Phoenician That this practice was borrowed from the Greeks is con- 
spelling. firmed by the Rabbinical use of the Gr. word gematna, 

3. Character of writing. — The alphabet employed by ‘geometry,’ to denote it. The exact sense of the word 
the Israelites consists of 22 letters, written from right to rendered ‘tittle’ in Mt 5^* is unknown; attempts have 
left, serving for 28 or more sounds, not including vowels, at times been made to interpret the word from the 
which some of the consonants assist in representing, strokes called in the later Jewish calligraphy ^ 

The OT, which has no grammatical terms, never alludes 4. Later history of Hebrew writing. — Of other signs 
to these signs by name; yet we learn a few letter-names, added to the letters the only kind which can claim any 
not from their being employed to denote letters, but considerableantiquity a^ethep^inctoca;froord^nor7a, dots 
from their use as names of objects resembling those placed over certain letters or words (e g ‘ and he kissed 

letters: these are Wdw and Tdw, meaning ‘hook’ and him’ in Gn 33*) to indicate that they should be ‘ex- 

’ cross’ (like our T-square, etc.), and it seems possible punged,’ a term which literally means ‘to point out.’ This 
that two more such names may lurk in Is 28^®. From practice was common to both Western and Eastern scribes 

the story in Jg 128 it might be inferred that the letter- in the early centuries of our era, and even before; and it 

•names were not yet known at the time; still those which has rightly been inferred from the occurrence of these 

figure in the Hebrew grammars must be of great antiq- dots that all our copies of the Hebrew OT go back to one, 

uity, as is evinced by the Greeks having borrowed them, of no great accuracy. In Bible times the process of 

The Greek names are evidently taken from an Aramaic erasure is indicated by a word signifying ‘to wipe out* 
dialect, and of this language some of the names used by (Ex 3232), apparently with water (Nu 5^), whereas in 
the Jews (NUn, RBsh) show traces. These names have Rabbinical times a word which probably signifies ‘to 
often been thought to be taken from the appearance of the scratch out ’ is ordinarily employed. The NT equivalent 
letters — or perhaps it should be said that the letters were is ‘to smear out,’ e.g. Col 2“ etc. During the period 

originally pictures of the objects which their names that elapsed between the fall of Jerusalem and the 

denote — ^but it is difficult to draw up a consistent scheme completion of the Tradition, various rules were invented 
based on this theory. The familiar order is found in the for the writing of the Law. which are collected in the 
alphabetic Psalms and in Lamentations, and in the Tract called SdpheHm; these involved the perpetuation 
cypher of Jeremiah (252® etc., if the traditional ex- of what were often accidental peculiarities of the arche- 
planation of those passages be trustworthy). Of the type, and the insertion in the text of signs, the mean- 

existence of any graphic signs other than the letters ing of which had in certain cases been forgotten. A 

there is no evidence, though it is likely that the signs used much more important addition to the te^ is later than 
by the neighbouring peoples to express units, decades, the completion of the Talmuds, viz. the introduction of 
scores, and centuries were known to the Israelites, a system of signs indicating the vocalization and musical 
and they may also have had the dividing line between pitch or chant. Of the former, two systems are preserved, 
words, though the mistakes in the text of the OT due an Eastern and a Western, but the familiar Western 
to wrong division show that it was not regularly used; system won general acceptance. The invention and 
a dividing point is used in the Siloam inscription. Isaiah, elaboration of these systems stand in some relation to 
as has been seen, distinguishes ‘human writing’ or the efforts made by Syrian Christians and Moslems to 
‘the writing of from some other; and it would iierpetuate the correct vocalization and intonation of 

be in accordance with analogy that the spread of the art their sacred books and facilitate their acquisition; and 
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Indeedthe Jewish inventions seem based on those already to have commenced late in Israelitish history, ThuL 
employed by Syrians and Arabs, and both in form and Solomon’s ‘wisdom* was spoken, not written cl K 
in nomenclature bear evidence of this origin. It would 432 - 34 )^ and those who wished to profit by it had to come 
seem, however, that the first emplosnment of vowel-signs and hear the king, who may be thought of as holding 
for a Semitic language is to be found in the monuments stances for the recitation of his works. In Isaiah’s 
of pagan Abyssinia. We should expect the introduction time the amount of a prophecy written appears to have 
of extraneous signs into the sacred page to meet with been confined to just sufficient to remind the hearer 
violent opposition, yet of this we have no record; there of its content (80; and this might be attested by 
is, however, evidence that the employment of the same witnesses. When the prophecies of Jeremiah were 

signs for the punctuation of non-Biblical texts was written at length, the process appears to have been 

disapproved by a party. The Karaite Jews appear to regarded as an innovation of ^ which some account was 
have saved the text from these additions by the ex- required (36i’); but after this time it seems to have 

pedient of transliterating it into Arabic characters, become familiar, and in Hab 2^ the prophet is com- 

but this practice was soon abandoned, and the MSS manded to write his prophecy clearly, to enable it to be 

which illustrate it belong to a limited period. read easily. Of a written Law, apart from the tradition 

Some record of the process by which the text was of the Two Tables, there seems to be little or no trace 
vocalized would be welcome, for without this it has prior to the discovery of Deuteronomy; how the older 
to be re-constructed by analogies drawn from the history code embodied in Exodus was preserved is not known, 
of the Koran, which itself is imperfectly known. There Official chronicles — perhaps engraved on stone, but 
are clearly many cases m which the vocalization has been this is uncertain — ^seem to have commenced in the time 
affected by dogmatic considerations; it is not, however, of David, when we first hear of an official called ‘the 
certain that the punctuators were responsible for this, recorder’ (2 S 8^*); and to his age or that of his suc- 
as there is evidence that before the invention of vowel- cessor it is possible that certain collections of tribal 
signs there were cases where fault was found with the lays go back, which afterwards furnished the basis 
traditional vocalization. The familiar series of variants of prose histories whose substance is preserved in the 
known as Qere, opposed to Kethibh, appears to embody Pentateuch and following books; but the older theory 
suggestions for the improvement of the text, dating of the documents contained in the Pentateuch {.e.g, 
from various ages. So elaborate a task as the vocaliza- Ex. IS*) is that the memory of events would be pre- 
tion must have been accomplished by a large and served by ceremonies, accompanied with explanatory 
authoritative committee, labouring for at least some fonnulse, rather than by written monuments. The found- 
years; but whether there was any reason for secrecy ing of libraries (cf. 2 Mac 21®) and circulation of literature 
or not, there is ground for thinking that even in the in masses probably belong to post-exilic times, when 
9th cent, the memory of the event was exceedingly Ecclesiastes can complam that too many books are 
hazy. written (12^®), and Daniel thinks of the OT as a library 

6. Oharacterof writers.— The OT gives little informa- (9®). But for legal and commercial purposes (as well 
tion on such subjects as schools and methods of as epistolography) the use of writing was common in pre- 
instruction. In Isaiah’s time (29ii‘ i®) an ordinary exilic times. So Jezebel sends a circular note in many 
Israelite might or might not be able to read; apparently, copies (1 K 218), which bear the king’s seal, probably in 
however, such Imowiedge was usual in the higher classes clay (Job 38^0; Job (13®® and 31*5) thinks of his indict- 
(8®), and the same seems to be Implied by a scene in raent as written, and Isaiah (100 appears to condemn 
Jeremiah (ch. 36), whereas the precepts of Deuteronomy the practice of drawing up documents fraudulently, 
from their wording (6*) rather suggest that the process Contracts of divorce and purchase of land are mentioned 
of writing would be familiar to every Israelite, and in by Jeremiah (3® 32^* etc.), the latter requiring attesta- 
one case (240 distinctly imply it. Of association of tion by witnesses. The images of Is 34”, Ps 139“ etc. 
the art of writing with the priestly caste there is per- appear to be taken from the practice of bookkeeping, 
haps no trace except in Nu 5®*, where a priest has to which ben-Sira in the 2nd cent. b.c. so strongly recom- 

write a magical formula; and the fact that in later mends (42?). Of genealogical rolls we hear first in 

times the order of scribes was quite distinct from that post-exilic times, but the comparison of 1 Ch 9 with 

of priests shows that there was no such association. Neb 11 shows that such documents were sometimes old 
Unless we are to infer from Jg 5“ that the art of writing enough to make it difficult for the archaeologists to 

was cultivated at an early time in the tribe of Zebulun, locate them with certainty. In the Persian period a 

it would appear that the foreign policy of David first few new terms for writings and copies were introduced 
led to the employment of a scribe (2 S 8^^), such a into Hebrew, and we hear of translations (Ezr 4^ 
person doubtless corresponding with the kstih or ‘written in Aramaic and translated into Aramaic,’ where 
munshV of Mohammedan States, whose business it is the first ‘Aramaic’ is surdy corrupt), and of foreign 
to write letters for the sovereign, himself often un- scripts being learned by Jews (Dn l^). In Esther we 
acquainted with the art; these persons set the fashion read of an elaborate system in use in the Persian empire 
and invent the technicalities which other writers adopt, for the postage of royal communications. 

Less distinguished scribes attach themselves to par- On the whole, we are probably justified in asserting 
ticular individuals, at whose dictation they write (as that the notion connected with writing in the classic^ 
Baruch for Jeremiah), or earn their living by writing period of Hebrew literature was rather that of rendering 
and reading letters for those who require the service, matter permanent than that of enabling it to reach 
Closely connected with this profession is that of copyist, a wide circle. Hence the objection that some have 
but the development of the latter in Israel seems to found to the Two Tables of stone being hidden away 
have been peculiar. In Deuteronomy Moses writes in the ark (unlike the Greek and Roman decrees en- 
the Law himself (31®*), and the kings are to make their graved on public sUlce) is not really a valid one; the 
own copies (17“); of a professional copyist of the contents are supposed to he graven on the memory 
Law we do not hear tiU the time of Ezra, who is clearly (Jer 31®), the written copy serving merely as an 
regarded as editor as well as copyist; and though the authentic text for possible reference in case of doubt- 
word ‘scribe ’technically means one who copies the Law, like the standard measures of our time. This theory 
its sense in Sirach (lO® etc.) approaches that of savant, is very clearly expressed in Dt 31® and 1 S 10®, and 

while in the NT It might be rendered by ‘theologian.’ renders it quite intelligible that the Law should have 

Publication in ancient times was usually effected been forgotten, and recovered after centuries of oblivion, 
by recitation, whence one copy would serve for a large Such instruction as was given to the young was in all 
coininunity; but the employment of writing altogether probability without the use of any ^tten manuals^ 
for the composition and perpetuation of books appears and in the form of traditions to be commiUed te 
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memory. * We have heard with our ears and our fathers 
have told us’ (Ps 44*) is the formula by which the 
process of acquiring knowledge of ancient history is 
described. The conception of the Law as a book to be 
read, whereas other literary matter was to be learned 
and recited without note, is due to the growth of syna- 
gogal services, such as commenced long after the first 
Exile. Even in the time of Josephus it would appear 
that a community rather than an individual was 
ordinarily the possessor of a copy of the Law, whence 
the term ‘to read,’ as in Lk 10“, is the formula em- 
ployed in quoting texts of Scripture only, whereas ‘to 
repeat’ would be used when the Tradition was cited. 
Both were doubtless habitually committed to memory 
and so cited, whence it comes that quotations are so 
often inaccurate. 

6. Writing materials. — The ordinary verb used in 
Hebrew for ‘writing’ has in Arabic as its primary sense 
that of sming or stitching, whence it might be inferred 
that the earliest form of writing known to the peoples 
who employ that word consisted in embroidery or the 
perforation of stuffs and leaves. More probably the 
sense of ‘writing’ comes through an intermediate 
signification to put together, make a list, compose, of 
which we have examples in Jg 8*^, is 10*8, and perhaps 
Hos 8*2 and Pr 22 * 0 ; this sense is preserved in 
Arabic in the word kadhah, ‘regiment or list of men en- 
rolled.’ From the Heb. word kSLthabh, then, we learn 
nothing as to the nature of the material; more is indi- 
cated by a rarer word chOqaq, lit. ‘to scratch,’ which 
implies a hard surface, such as that of stone or wood; 
and of 'books' of this sort, calculated to last for ever, 
we read in Is SO® and Job 19“ Wooden staves 
are specified as material for writing in Nu 17® and 
Ezk 37”; and a ‘polished surface,’ probably of metal, 
in Is 8*. The instrument (AV pen) employed in this 
last case has a peculiar name: that which was employed 
on stone was c^ed ‘St, and was of iron, with a point at 
times of some harder substance, such as diamond (Jer 
17*). There appears to be a reference m Job (Lc.) to 
the practice of filling up the scratches with lead for 
the sake of greater permanence, but some suppose the 
reference to be rather to leaden tablets. At some time 
near the end of the Jewish kingdom, the employment 
of less cumbrous materials came into fashion, and the 
word for ‘book’ (sdpher) came to suggest something 
which could be rolled or unrolled, as in Is 34^, where a 
simile is drawn from the latter process, and Is 37*S 
where a letter from the king of Assyria — which we 
should expect to be on clay— is ‘spread out’; in the 
parallel narrative of 2 Kings this detail is omitted. 
Allusions to rolls become common in the time of Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, and though their material is not 
specified, it was probably papyrus; but skins may also 
have been employed. For writing on these lighter 
substances, reei^ and pigments were required; refer- 
ences to the latter are to be found in Jer 36*^ Ezk 23*^, 
but of the former (3 Jn ** (' pen ’)) there is no mention in 
the OT, though it has been conjectured that the name of 
the graving tool was used for the lighter instrument 
IPs 45*); the later Jews adopted the Greek name, 
still in use in the East, and various Greek inventions 
connected with the preparation of skins. To an instru- 
ment containing ink and probably pens, worn at the 
waist, there is a reference in Ezk 9* (EV mkhorn), and 
to a penknife in Jer 36“. 


In Roman times parchment appears to have been 
largely used for rough copies and notes, and to this 
there is a reference in 2 Ti 4*3. The Apostolic letters 
were written with ink on papyrus (2 Co 3», 2 Jn® ** etc.). 
Zacharias (Lk 1“) uses a tablet, probably of Wood 
filled m with wax. 

Literary works, when rolls were employed, were 
divided into portions which would fill a roll of con- 
venient size for holding in the hand: on this principle 
the division of continuous works into ' books ' is based, 
while in other cases a collection of small pieces by a 
variety of authors was crowded into a single roll. The 
roll form for copies of the Hebrew Scriptures was main- 
tained long after that form had been abandoned (perhaps 
as early as the 2nd cent.) for the piire by Christians 
in the case of Greek and Synac copies. The quire was 
employed, it would appear, only when the material 
was parchment, the roll form being still retained for 
papyrus. Paper was brought from the far East by 
Moslems in the 7th cent. a.d., when factories were 
founded at Ispahan and elsewhere, and owing to its 
great cheapness it soon superseded both papyrus and 
parchment for ordinary purposes. The Jews, however, 
who were in possession of a system of rules for writing 
the Law on the latter material, did not readily adopt 
the new invention for multiplying copies of the Sacred 
Books. 

7. Writing as affecting the text.— It has often been 
shown that accuracy in the modern sense was scarcely 
known in ancient times, and the cases in which we have 
parallel texts of the same narrative in the Bible show 
that the copyists took very great liberties. Besides 
arbitrary alterations, there were others produced 
accidentally by the nature of the rolls. The writing 
in these was in columns of breadth suited to the con- 
venience of the eye; in some cases lines were repeated 
through the eye of the scnbe wandering from one column 
to another. Such a case probably occurs in Gn 4?, 
repeated from 3*6. Omissions were ordinarily supplied 
on the margin, whence sometimes they were afterwards 
inserted in a wrong place. There is a notable case 
of this in Is 382*- whose true place is learned from 
2 K 207- 8. Probably some various readings were 
written on the margin also, and such a marginal note 
has got into the text of Ps 407i>. Ancient readers, like 
modern ones, at times inserted their judgment of the 
propositions of the text in marginal comments. Such 
an observation has got into the text in 2 Mac 12“ ‘it 
is a holy and godly thought,* and there are probably 
many more in which the criticism of an unknown reader 
has accidentally got embodied with the original: Ec 10** 
appears to contain a case of this sort. A less trouble- 
some form of insertion was the colophon, or statement 
that a book was finished, e.g, Ps Similar editorial 
matter is found in Pr 25*, and frequently elsewhere. 
An end was finally put to these alterations and addi- 
tions by the registration of words, letters, and gram- 
matical forms called Massorah, of which the origin, 
like all Hebrew literary history, is obscure, but which 
probably was perfected during the course of many 
generations. Yet, even so, Jewish writers of the Law 
were thought to be less accurate than copyists of the 
Koran. B. S. MAnaououTH. 

WYCLIFS VERSIOK.— See Eitgubh Ysrszonb* 
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ZAKTBIOnS. — See Time, p. 937*. I XEBXKS. — See AHAsmsBii*. 
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TARX. — 1. This is prob. the correct tr. of 'Wn (a 
word of doubtful etymology) in Pr 7i». 2. In Ezk 
27” RV ‘yarn’ is very doubtful (cf. RVm and art. 
Uzal). 3. In 1 K 1028 miqweh should be tr. ‘drove* 
(RV), not ‘yarn* (AV). See also Spinning and 
Weaving, 4 (6) ; Trade and Commerce, 4. 


TEAR.— See Time. 

YELLOW.— See Colours, § 1. 

YOKE.— See Agriculture, 1; Weiqbis ans 
Measures, I. 

YOKEFELLOW.— See Synzygus. 


Z 


ZAAXAX.— A place mentioned in Mic where yiere 
is a characteristic word-play: ‘ The inhabitress of Za'anQn 
went {ydzeah) not out ’ (for fear of the enemy). Za‘anan 
is generally considered to be the same as Zenan of Jos 
163^, an unidentified town in the Shephglah. 

ZAANANNIM.— The border of the tribe of Naphtali 
passed through ‘the terebinth in Zaanannim’ (Jos IW, 
and the camp of Heber the Kenite was at ‘ the terebinth 
in Z. which is by Kedesh’ (Jg 4ii). It is probable that 
the preposition ‘in* (fie in Heb.) is part of the name, 
which should then be read Bezaanannim. The site is 
unknown. A plausible conjecture is that it was Khirhet 
Bessum, E. of Mt, Tabor. H. L. Willett. 

ZAAVAX. — A descendant of Seir (Gn36”« 1 Ch 

ZABAD (‘he hath given* or ‘a gift’).— Many names 
are derived from this root, both in OT and in Palmyrene 
and Nabatsean inscriptions. About 36 are reckoned in 
OT — 23 in Chron., and nearly all in post-exilic books. 
In Gn 3020“ it is the first explanation of ‘Zebulun.* 
The fuller form is Zabdiel or Zebadiah (*my gift is J"’). 
1. 1 Ch 236 37, a descendant of Judah, perhaps the same 
as the Zabud of 1 K 4*. 2. 1 Ch 721, an Ephraimite; if 
the text is correct, this passage and 1 indicate that there 
was some uncertainty as to the reckomng of the clan 
probably intended by the name. 3. 1 Ch one of 
David’s valiant men, perhaps=l. 4. 2 Ch 2426, one of 
the murderers of Joash= Jozacar (2 K 122»); we should 
perhaps read Zacar here. 6. 6. 7, Laymen who married 
‘strange* wives. Ezr 1027- 33. 4S (cf. 1 Es 928 [Sabathus], 
w [Sabanneus] , » [Zabadeas] ) , C. W. Emmet. 

ZABADAEiAXS. — The name of an Arabian tribe 
defeated by Jonathan Maccabaeus, b.c. 144. Accord- 
ing to the account in 1 Mac 1230-32, its home was to the 
N.W. of Damascus. Perhaps Zebedani, on the Anti- 
Lebanon, about 20 miles on the way from Damascus 
to Baalbek, represents the ancient name. 

J, F. McCurdy. 

ZABADEAS <1 Es 93S)=Ezr ICH* Zabad. 

ZABBAI. — 1. One of the descendants of Bebai who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr 1028); called in 1 Es 9*8 
Jozabdus. 2, Father of Baruch who assisted in the 
re-building of the wall (Neh 320). The Ker^ has, perhaps 
lightly, Zaccai, a name which occurs in Ezr 2®= Neh 7“, 
and is the origin of the Zacchseus of 2 Mac 10” and the 
NT. 

ZABBXTB (Ker3 Zaccur). — An exile who returned 
(^r SW). In 1 Es toe-Zaccur [an easy slip, in Heb., for 
XD&^Zabbudl is apparently corrupted into Istalcurus. 

ZABDEtrS (1 Es 92i)« Zebadiah of Ezr IO20. 

ZABDI (‘gift of Jah,* or perh. ‘my gift,* or ‘gift to 
me*; NT Zebedee). — 1. The grandfather of Achan 
(Jos 71* 18), called in 1 Ch 26 Zimri. 2. A Benjamite 

(I Ch S”). 3, An officer of David (1 Ch 272?). 4. A 
Levite (Neh 11”),* but read probably Zichri, as in 11 1 Ch 
915. 

ZABDIEL (‘my gift is El*),—!. Father of o»e of 


David’s officers (1 Ch 272). 2. A prominent official in 
Nehemiah’s time (Neh 11”). 3. An Arabian who put 
Alexander Balas to death and sent his head to Ptolemy 
(1 Mac 11”). 

ZABUD.— The son of Nathan (1 K 4®); cf. Zabad, 1, 

ZAGCAI.— See Zabbai, 2, 

ZAGCHiETTS ( = Zaccai, Ezr 29, Neh 7”, lit. ‘ pure*). — 
1. An officer put to death by Judas Maccabssus for 
treachery (2 Mac 10”-22). 2. A ‘chief publican’ of 
Jericho who entertained our Lord (Lk 19”i8). He w'as 
a rich man, a Jew (v »), of a higher grade than St. 
Matthew, but, like all his class, hated by his country- 
men. Being short of stature, he had climbed up into 
a ‘fig-mulberry’ tree to see Jesus; our Lord called him 
down and invited Himself to his house. On hearing the 
murmuring of the people at the distinction conferred 
on a publican, Zacchasus justifies himself. Jesus passes 
this by, but in effect replies to the murmurers: ‘ If he is 
a sinner, I have come to save him.* A. J. Maclean. 

ZACOUB.— 1. A Reubenite (Nu 139 (6)). 2. A 

Simeonite (1 Ch 426). 3. A Merarite (1 Oh 2427). 
4. An Asaphite (1 Ch 252 ”, Neh 1236). 6. One of 
those who helped to re-build the wall (Neh 32). 6. One 
of those who sealed the covenant (Neh 10”), prob. 
same as mentioned in 13”. 7. Ezr 8”. See Zabbud. 

ZAGHABIAH, ZACHABIAS (the latter uniformly in 
RV except in No. 4). 1.1 Es 18=*Zechariah (No. 19). 
2: 1 Es l««»Heman of 2 Ch 35”. 3. 1 Es 6^ 72= 
Zechariah (No. 20). 4. 1 Es S®®- 94«Zechariah (No. 21). 
6. 1 Es 837«Zecliariah (No. 22), 6. 1 Es 927 44 — 
Zechariah (No, 24). 7. Father of Joseph, an oflEicer 
of Judas Maccabseus (1 Mac 5”* 66). 8. Husband 

of Elisabeth, and father of John the Baptist, a priest 
of the course of Abijah (Lk 1*) — this was one of the 
twenty-four courses of priests, — but clearly not the high 
priest, as the Apocryphal Gospel called ProteoangeLim 
makes him (§ 8) . As he was ministering in his turn in the 
Temple, the angel Gabriel appeared to him and predicted 
the birth and future work of his son. His disbelief was 
punished by dumbness, which was cured only on the 
child being brought to be circumcised and named; 
when in obedience to Gabriel’s command he and Elisa- 
beth insisted that he should be called John. Under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, Zacharias composed 
the Bmedictm. We know nothing more of him. 9. 
The martyr mentioned by our Lord in Mt 2335, Lk II61. 
The Inference is clearly to the death of Zechariah, son of 
Jehoiada (2 Oh 2426-22) • and as Chronicles was the last 
book of the Jewish canon, the phrase 'from Abel to 
Zechariah* would be equivalent to our ‘from Genesis 
to Revelation.’^ In Mt„ however, Zachariah is called 
* son of Barachiah,* and there is thus a confusion with 
Zechariah the prophet, whose father was Berechiah 
(Zee U). Allen (‘St. Matthew’ in ICC, p. 260) thinks 
that the confusion was due to the tradition of the age. 
It is more lik^y to be due to the Evangelist, or, still more^ 
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to a scribe, who perhaps was misled by the mention by 
Josephus of a ‘ Zacharias son of Baruch, ’ murdered in the 
Temple by the Zealots (BJ iv. v. 4). Origen’s guess 
that the father of the Baptist is meant is scarcely tenable. 

A. J. Maclean. 

ZACHARY (2 Es =Zechariali the prophet. 

ZADOK. — 1. Founder of an important branch of 
the priesthood in Jerusalem. The reading of MT in 
2 S 817 C = 1 Ch igie) being doubtful, there is no definite 
information concerning his family except in the genea- 
logical lists in 1 Ch 64-15 50-53 246, in which his descent is 
traced from Eleazar the elder son of Aaron; but these 
details are of doubtful reliability. He is first mentioned 
in 2 S 817, where perhaps he should be associated with 
Abiathar in the correct text, as he is in 2 S . He 
was appointed priest by Solomon in place of Abiathar 
(1 K 228f 35)^ because of his own loyalty (1 K I*) and 
the disloyalty of Abiathar (v.7). From this it is evident 
that his position hitherto had been inferior to that of 
Abiathar, although his name regularly has the prece- 
dence in Samuel. From the time of Solomon the de- 
scendants of Zadok constituted the most prominent 
family among the priests, the high priests bemg taken 
from them till the time of the Maccabees. To Ezekiel 
the Zadokites are the only legitimate priests (404® 
4319 4415 4gii), 2. A warrior of David’s, of the house of 
Aaron (1 Ch 1228), identified by Josephus (Ant. vii ii. 2) 
with 1, against all probability. 3. Maternal grandfather 
of Jot ham (2 K 1533, 2 Ch 274). 4. gon of Baanah (see 
Ezr 22, Neh 7’), a helper of Nehemiah in re-building the 
wall (Neh 34). 6. Son of Immer, repairer of a portion 
of the wall (Neh 329). 0. ‘Xhe scribe,* probably a priest, 
appointed a treasurer by Nehemiah (Neh 1343), perhaps 
to be identified with 5. 7. One of the ‘chiefs of the 
people’ who sealed the covenant (Neh lO^i). 8. A 
high priest later than 1 (1 Ch 642 [cf. Ezr 72, Neh 1144] — 
a passage of doubtful historicity). 9. An ancestor of 
Joseph the husband of Mary (Mt 144 [av and RV 
Sadoc]). George R. Berry. 

ZAHAM. — A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch 1149). 

ZAIN. — The seventh letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 7th part, each verse of which begins with this letter, 

ZAIR. — According to the MT of 2 K 824, joram, in 
the course of his campaign against Edom, ‘ passed over 
to Zair.' In the parallel passage, 2 Ch 21®, the Heb. is 
‘ passed over with his princes,’ which may be confidently 
pronounced to be a corruption of the text in Kings. 
The latter itself is unfortunately not certain — so that 
the identification of the place in question is impossible. 

ZALAFH. — The father of Hanun (Neh 3®®). 

ZALMOK.— 1. The hill near Shechem where Abimelech 
and his followers cut wood for the burning down of 
the stronghold of Baal-berith (Jg 9*8) . Possibly the 
same mountain is meant m Ps 6844, where a snow- 
storm is apparently referred to as contributing to the 
scattering of ‘kings’ opposed to the people of Jehovah. 
As the Psalm refers to incidents of wars not related in 
the canonical books, we have to look to the times of the 
Maccabees; and the most obvious allusion is to the 
retreat of the army of Tryphon in b.c. 143, when he 
attempted to relieve the Syrian garrison in Jerusalem 
and was prevented by a heavy fall of snow (1 Mac 1322). 
2. See Ilai. J. F. McCurdy. 

ZAUKEONAH. — An unidentified ‘station* of the 
Israelites (Nu 3344f). 

ZAUttUNNA. — See Zebah. 

ZAMBEX (1 Es 9«) =Ezr 1042 Amariah. 

ZAMOTH (1 Es 928) =*Ezr IO27 Zattu. 

ZAXIZinonM . — a name given by the conquering 
Ammonites to the Rephaim, the original inhabitants of 
the land (Dt 220). They are described as a people 
‘great and many and tall like the Anakim’ (see art. 


Rephaim). The name Zammmmim has been con- 
nected with Arab, zamzamah ‘a distant and confused 
noise,’ and with zizim, the sound of the jinn heard in the 
desert at night. The word may thus perhaps be trans- 
lated ‘Whisperers,’ ‘Murmurers,’ and may denote the 
spirits of the giants supposed to haunt the hills and 
ruins of Eastern Palestine (cf. art. Zuzim). 

W. F. Boyd. 

ZANOAH.— 1. A town in the Shephslah (Jos 1584, 
Neh 348 1130, 1 Ch 448). It is the modern Zanu*a, S.E. 
of Zoreah. 2. A place m the mountains (Jos 155®), 
possibly Zanijta S.W. of Hebron. 

ZAPHENATH-PANEAH.—The name given by 
Pharaoh to Joseph (Gn 4146) it should evidently be 
read Ze-p-net-e-f-onkh, meaning in Egyp. ‘God hath 
said he liveth’ — a common type of Egyp. name in late 
times (see Pharaoh, 2, and cf. Joseph, p. 495*). 

F. Ll. Grifuth. 

ZAPHON (‘north’).— A city E. of Jordan, assigned 
to Gad (Jos 1327). It is named also in Jg 124, where 
Zaphdnah should be rendered ‘to Zaphon’ (RVm) 
instead of ‘northward* (AV and RV), Possibly the 
Talmudic tradition is correct which identifies Zaphon 
with Amathus, the modem 'AmOteh, a little north of the 
Jabbok, at the mouth of WCLdy er-Rugeib, Zaphon is 
probably connected with Ziphion (Gn 46 4«), or (more 
correctly) Zaphon with gentilic name Zephonites (Nu 
2645), described as a ‘son’ of Gad. 

ZARAIAS.— 1. 1 Es 58^Seraiah, Ezr 22; Azariah, 
Neh 77. 2. 1 Es 82, one of the ancestors of Ezra, called 
Zerahiah, Ezr 74, and Ama, 2 Es 12. 3. 1 Es 834 = 
Zerahiah, the father of Eliehoenai, Ezr 84. 4. 1 Es 8*4 
^^Zebadiah, Ezr 8®. 

ZARAKES. — Called in 1 Es Hs brother of Joakimor 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and said to have been brought 
up out of Egypt by him. The name apparently is a 
corruption, through confusion of Heb. d and r, of 
Zedekiah, who was a brother of Jehoiakim (2 K 2447), 
The verse of 1 Es. is entirely different from the corre- 
sponding passage in 2 Ch 3644>. 

ZARDEIJS (1 Es 928) »Ezr 102? Aziza. 

ZAREPHATH. — ^The Arab, village of Sarafend lies 
on a promontory about eight miles south of Zidon. On 
the shore in front of it are the scattered remains of what 
must have been a considerable town, the Zarephath or 
Sarepta of the Bible, Zarephath originally belonged to 
Zidon (1 K 179), but passed into the possession of Tyre 
after the assistance rendered by the fleet of Zidon to 
Shalmaneser iv. in b.c. 722 in his abortive attempt to 
capture insular Tyre, In Lk 4*8 it is again called a city 
of Sidon (RV ‘in the land of Sidon’) Zarephath is in- 
cluded in the list of towns captured by Sennacherib when 
he invaded Phoenicia in b.c. 701, It was the town in which 
Elijah lodged during the years of famine (1 K 178-24). 

ZARETHAN (Jos 34®, 1 K 44* 74®).— Three readings 
of this name appear, the other two being ZeredaJi 
(1 K 1125, 2 Oh 417) and Zererah (Jg 7«2) . it is probable 
that all three names refer to the same place, and that 
it must be sought near a ford of the Jordan on the 
W. side. The most probable spot Is near the Jisr ed- 
Damieh at the junction of the Jabbok and the Jordan. 

H. L. Willett. 

ZATHOES, 1 £s 8*2, probably stands for Zattu. The 
name does not appear in the Heb. of the corresponding 
passage Ezr 8®, to be corrected from 1 Es. so as to run 
* Of the sons of Zattu, Shecaniah the son of Jahaziel.* 

ZATHHI (1 Es 542) =Zattu, Ezr 2*, Neh 748; called 
also Zathoes, 1 Es 

ZATTU.— A family of exiles that returned (Ezr 28- 
Neh 743 [1 Es 5*2 Zathui]); several members of this 
family had married foreign wives (Ezr 10*7 Eg 
Zamoth]) ; its head sealed the covenant (Neh 4^ 

See also Zathoes. 

ZAZA. — A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch a®®)* 



ZEALOT 

ZSALOT. — See CANANiSAN, Messiah (p. 610* f.), 

ZBBADIAH.— 1, 2. Two Benjamites (1 Ch 8W- i’). 

3. One of those who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12D. 

4. One of David’s officers vl Ch 27^). 6. An exile who 
returned with Ezra’s second caravan (Ezr 8*); called 
in 1 Es 8^^ Zarias. 6. A priest who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr 10’°); called in 1 Es 9*1 Zabdeus. 
7. A Korahite (1 Ch 26’). 8. One of the Levites sent by 
jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 17»). 
9. An officer of king Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 19“). 

ZEBAH (‘victim’). — A Midianite king, mentioned 
together with Zalmimna, who was killed by Gideon as 
the result of blood-revenge (Jg 8^®-’0; both kings had, 
however, been previously overcome in battle by Gideon, 
who championed the Israelites against their Midianite 
oppressors. This victory must have been of vital and 
far-reaching consequence to the Israelites, for it is more 
than once commemorated long after as a landmark 
in the nation’s history (Is 9* lO*®, Ps 83^0 • The death 
of Zebah and Zalmunna is very graphically described. 
Gideon commands Jether, his eldest son, to slay them, 
but being only a youth he is afraid; so the kings ask 
Gideon himself to kill them; he does so, and takes the 
crescents from the necks of their camels. This last 
action may conceivably imply a kindly remembrance 
of the kings on the part of Gideon, for from 8^® it would 
seem that it was only reluctantly, and from a sense of 
duty, that he slew them. W. 0. E. Oesterlbt. 

ZEBEBEE. — Father of James and John, husband of 
Salome; a comparatively rich fisherman, for he had 
‘hired servants’ (see e.g. Mk l’° 15«; cf. Mt 27“). 

A. J. Maclean. 

ZEBIDAH (Kethm and RV) or ZEBUDAH 
and AV). — The mother of Jehoiakim (2 K 23*®). 

ZEBINA. — One of the sons of Nebo who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10®*). 

ZEBOIIM.— One of the five cities of the Plain (Gn 10«, 
14’. » Dt 29” (22), Hos 11« [AV and RV here Zeboim]). 
The site has not been identified. See, further, Plain 
[Cities op the]. 

zeboim. — ^ 1. ‘The ravine of Zeb0‘im* (‘ravine of 
the hyaenas’) is named in 1 S in describing the 
route followed by one of the bands of Philistine ma- 
rauders, It is prob. the Wddy el-Kelt or one of its 
branches. The name Wady dbU Doha (‘hyaena gorge’) 
is still applied to a ravine in this neighbourhood. The 
same locality appears to be referred to in the Zeboim 
of Neh 11**. 2. Hos II*. See Zebohm. 

ZEBUDAH. — See Zebidah. 

ZEBUL. — A lieutenant of Abimelech (wh. see), who 
was left by him as governor of Shechem. He cleverly 
assisted his master in suppressing the revolt of Gaal 
(Jg 9’®-*(). The episode is obscure, but he apparently 
acted loyally from the first; having no force at his com- 
mand, he was obliged to use craft. This is clear, if vv.***? • 
belong to a different narrative. C. W. Emmet. 

ZEBULUB. — According to OT tradition, Zebulun was 
the tenth son of Jacob, and the sixth of Leah (Gn SO*® E). 

The orig^al form of the name is uncertain, there being 
some evidence in favour of Zebvlon, and even Zebul. The 
meaning of the name is likewise doubtful. Gn 30” presents 
a double explanation. One of these (apparently E’s) 
connects it with the verb zabad ‘to endow’; the other 
(J’s) derives it from zSbal ‘to dwell,’ — ^because Le^ said, 
‘Now will my husband dwell with me* (so AV and RV 
following the Vulg. habitcibit). The Assyr. meaning of 
zabdlv, however, ‘cany,’ ‘exalt,* affords a more suitable 
rendering for tms isolated use of the Hebrew verb, for the 
remark, ‘Now will my husband dwell with me,’ appears 
rather gratuitous and pointless after she had borne him 
six sons. The phrase h&h e^uCr I K S*-*, moreover, implies 
a connotation of zbZ different from that of ‘dwell,* for the 
context ii^ediately defines its purpose as a ‘place for thee 
to dwell in.* is here used of the dw^ng of God, 

elsewhere of the sun and moon, and, therefore, probably 
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designated ori^nally, in harmony with the Assyrian, a 
lofty abode, a beth-har, or mountain sanctuary, such as is 
referred to in Dt 33i® as being in the territory of Zebulun 
and Issachar. If so, the name Zebulun, while etymologically 
related to zbl, is rather of geographical import in its histone 
application to the tribe. 

According to Gn 46i*, Zebulun is the progenitor of 
three tribal families through his three sons Sered, Elor, 
and Jahleel, who went down into Egypt with the other 
sons and grandsons of Jacob. The first and last of 
these names are notably like the town names Sarid and 
Nahalal, which were allotted to Zebulun according to 
Jos 19^°^ . There is no name corresponding to Elon in 
this passage, but the names of seven of the twelve cities 
spoken of have been lost. 

At the time of the Sinai census the male Zebulunites 
from 20 years old and upwards numbered 57,400, and 
their lot on the march was cast on the east of the Taber- 
nacle, with Judah and Issachar (Nu P). All of 
these, as in the case of the men of the other tribes, died 
before the next census in the plains of Moab, where, 
nevertheless, the total reached 60,500 (Nu 26’’ °* P). 

The boundary line marked off by lot in Jos 19(0“’* 
gives only the southern and eastern borders, and is 
difficult to follow. Starting on the south with Sarid 
(Tell Shadudl), about five miles S.W. of Nazareth, 
it reached Jokneam, eight miles due W., on the farther 
side of the plain of Esdraelon. It extended about 
the same distance eastwards, reaching, at the west of 
Mt. Tabor, Daberath (which, however, in 21’* fell to 
Issachar), and then, if the text and identifications are 
correct, which is improbable, turned sharply west again 
to Japhia. Thence it continued in a north-easterly 
direction, passing Gath-hepher and Rimmon, and across 
the plain until it reached Hannathon, known to Baby- 
lonians, c. B.c. 1400, as Hinnatuni, which at that time 
was held by Amen-hotep. The remaining statement, 
‘and the goings out thereof were at the valley of Iph- 
tael,* would indicate that the line turned at Hannathon 
in a south-westerly direction, perhaps towards Jefat, 
There would thus be no distinctly northern border, but 
only a north-western. The western is left undefined; but 
as Asber is made to reach to Carmel, and its S.E. point 
to join Zebulun at the valley of Iphtah-el (vv.** ”), 
there is no room left for the access of Zebulun to the sea. 
Jacob’s Song, however, uses the same expression (Gn 49’*) 
as is used of Asher in Jg 5”, and apparently extends 
the border to Sidon. In the ‘Blessing of Moses’ it is 
said that ‘ Zebulun and Issachar shall suck the abundance 
of the seas* (Dt 33”). This, as is clear from the in- 
clusion of Issachar, implies only that their position will 
be such as to enable them to obtain the mercantile and 
other advantages of the sea traffic. The delimitations 
of the tribal boundaries in Joshua are very indefinite, 
and often in conflict with one another and with other 
data. Of the five cities mentioned in 19’* Bethlehem 
is the only one whose site is identified with certainty. 
The modem Ma*lul may represent Nahalal, one of the 
four cities which, according to Jos 218** (P), was given 
by the Zebulunites to the sons of Merari (Levites) - 
Roughly speaking, Zebulun lay to the N.E. of Carmel, 
between Issachar on the S.E. and Asher on the N.W. 

Zebulun shared in the natural richness and fertility 
of the rest of Galilee, and the great ‘way of the sea* 
(the via maris of the Crusaders) which ran through its 
territory, and from Acco to Damascus, brought It into 
touch with the outer world and its products. 

In the war against Jabin 10,000 men of Zebulun 
and Naphtali went with Barak against Sisera, and in 
the battle, whose issues were of dedsive importance 
to the tribes of Israel, they immortalized themselves 
by their bravery (Jg 4”). They, like the other tribes, 
failed, however, to drive out the Canaanites from some 
of their city strongholds. One of the minor ‘judges* 
came from this tribe, viz. Elon, who headed the tribes 
in the anarchic and troublous time preceding the 
kingdom (Jg 12”). In later history, Zebulun, like the 
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Other northern tribes, played an unimportant r61e. 
According to 2 K 15*®, it would appear that the fate 
of the other tribes of Galilee overtook this tribe in the 
days of Pekah, when the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser 
carried them captive to Assyria. See also art. Tribes. 

James A. Craig 

ZECHARIAH.— 1. Brother of Ner and uncle of Saul 
(1 Oh 937); called Zecher in 1 Ch 83i. 2. A son of Me- 
shelemiah (1 Oh 9^^ 262 w). 3 . a. Levite musician 
(1 Ch 1518 20). 4. A priest in the time of David (1 Ch 
152*). 6. A Levite, of the family of Kohath (1 Ch 242B). 
6. A Levite, of the family of Merari (1 Ch 26*^. 7. 
Father of Iddo (1 Ch 2721 ). 8. One of the princes of 
Judah in the days of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 177). 9 . a 
Levite, one of the sons of Asaph (2 Ch 20^^), 10. Son of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 212). n. gon of Jehoiada the 
priest (2 Ch 2420). After Jehoiada’s death, Zechanah 
reproved the idolaters and announced God’s judgment 
against them. He was stoned with stones at the 
commandment of the king in the court of the house 
of the Lord. His dying words, ‘ The Lord look upon 
it and require it,’ were long remembered. See also 
Zachariah (No. 9). 12. A prophet, living in the 
earlier part of Uzziah’s reign (2 Ch 26S). 13. Son of 
Jeroboam ii. (2 K 142® 152 12). gee next article. 14. 
A man of high repute in Isaiah’s day (Is S®), When 
faithful witnesses were required to attest a solemn 
prophetic roll, this Zech. was chosen along with Uriah 
the priest. He is described as son of Jeberechiah, and 
may possibly be the same as the Asaphite mentioned in 
2 Ch 2913. 16. The father of Abi or Abijah, the mother 
of king Hezekiah (2 K IS®, 2 Ch 29^). 18. A reforming 
Asaphite under Hezekiah (2 Ch 29^3). 17, Head of a 
house of the Reubenites (1 Ch 57). 18, A Levite, one 
of the sons of Kohath (2 Ch 34^2). 19. One of the 
rulers of the Temple under Josiah (2 Ch 358 [i Es I® 
Zacharias]). 20. The prophet (see Zbcbariah [Book 
op]). 21. One of the family of Parosh (Ezr 8® [1 Es S®® 
Zacharias]). 22. Son of Bebai (Ezr [1 Es 837 
Zacharias]). 23. One of the chief men with whom Ezra 
consulted at the river Ahava (Ezr S^®, cf. 1 Es 
prob. = No. 21). 24. A descendant of Elam (Ezr lO®® ^ 
[1 Es 927 Zacharias]). 26. A descendant of Perez (Neh 
11®). 26. A Shilonite (Neh 11«). 27. Son of Pashhur 
(Neh 1112). 28. An Asaphite (Neh 1235). 29. A priest 
(Neh 12*1). 

ZECHARIAH, king of Israel, was the last member of 
the house of Jehu to come to the throne, and he occupied 
it only six months. His assassination begins the penod 
of virtual anarchy with which the history of Israel comes 
to an end (2 K 1429 iss-w). H. P. Smith. 

ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF.— The first eight chapters 
contain the genuine prophecies of Zechariah. Chs. 9-14 
are sharply distinguished from these in form, language, 
and thought. They are generally regarded as anonymous 
prophecies which became attached to the original book, 
and are often spoken of as Deutero-Zechanah, 

1. Chapters 1-8. — ^1. Historical occasion. — According 
to Ezra (5^ 61®), the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
roused Zerubbabel and Joshua to build the Temple, 
and the work went forward prosperously through their 
prophesying. The dates given in the book itself assign 
the prophecies to the second and fourth years of Darius 
(b.c. 520, 518). The first message (li-«) is placed two 
months after the first address of Haggai, between the 
second and third. The section 17-6i5 is two months 
later than the last addresses of Haggai, while chs. 7. 8 
follow after an interval of nearly two years. The 
prophecies are thus associated with the earlier part of 
the four years devoted to the re-building of the Temple, 
and their contents connect themselves with this occasion. 

2. Contents. — ^The book opens with an exhortation 
to return unto Jehovah Q^-®), cased upon the sad experi- 
ence of the fathers who had not heeded the word of the 
prophets to return from their evil ways. 

It is especially noticeable that this post-exilic prophet, 
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although very familiar with the words of his predecessors 
is not enslaved by them; he rather draws a living lesson 
from a broad view of the vital experiences of the past. 
The body of the book (17-6^®) is made up of a senes 
of eight visions and a symbolic action, after the manner 
of Ezekiel. In the first (17-i7) the prophet sees at night, 
in a myrtle-shaded glen, four horsemen whom the angel 
that talks with him designates as the messengers of 
Jehovah. They report that all is quiet in the earth. 
The angel calls upon Jehovah: ‘How long wilt ^ou 
not have mercy on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah, 
against which thou hast had indignation these threescore 
and ten years?’ In response, ^surance comes that 
Jehovah is displeased with the nations which are at ease. 
He is returned to Jerusalem, His house shall be built, 
His cities shall overflow with prosperity, Zion be com- 
forted, Jerusalem chosen. The second vision (1^3-a) jg 
of four horns — the nations which have scattered the holy 
people — and four smiths, who are to cast them down. 
Next, the prophet sees (21-6) the future Jerusalem spr^d 
far and wide beyond the limits of her old walls, with 
Jehovah as a wall of fire round about her. 'There follo^ 
a song that calls upon the exiles to return, pictures the 
discomfiture of those that have plundered them, and the 
future glory of Zion as Jehovah’s dwelhng-place. 

In ch. 3, Joshua, the high priest, is seen standing before 
Jehovah’s angel, clad in filthy garments and accused by 
the Satan. Now these garments are taken from him, 
and he is clothed in rich apparel as a symbol of the removal 
of guilt. Joshua is promised full exercise of his priestly 
functions if he will walk in Jehovah’s ways; he and those 
with him are a sign that Jehovah is to bring His servant 
the Branch (cf. Is 4®, Jer 23® 33^®). The vision that 
follows (ch. 4) is of the seven-branched lamp of the Temple, 
supplied with oil from two olive trees. Probably the 
promise to Zerubbabel (vv.®’*-!®®-) should be transferred 
to the end of the chapter; then confusion disappears, 
and the seven lamps are interpreted as the eyes of Jehovah 
which run to and fro through the earth. The olive trees 
are explained as the two sons of oil that stand by the 
Lord of the whole earth. They must be Zerubb^el 
and Joshua, representatives of king and pri^t. The 
splendid promise to Zerubbabel now dioses the picture, as 
that to Joshua had closed the preceding. In this, Zerubbabel 
is assured that he shall bring the Temple to complel^, 
not by might nor bjr power, but by J ehovah’s spirit. The 
pronunent place given in these visions to priest and 
Hng, as essential to the national life, is most significant. 
Next, the prophet sees (5**®) the curse of Jehovs^ as a 
book that flies and enters the house of every thief and 
perjurer to consume it. The seventh vision (S®-!!) follows 
naturally upon the preceding. "Wickedness, represented 
by a woman, is carried away from the land to Babylonia. 
Jehovah’s curse has fallen upon the sinners, and sin itself 
is now removed to the land of exile. The last vision 
(6®“3) represents four chariots going forth upon the earth; 
of these the one that goes to the north executes the wrath 
of Jehovah upon those who have oppressed His people. 
The visions opened with the horsemen that reported 
the earth as quiet; they close with the chariots that 
keep the world in subjection to Jehovah. There follows 
the symbolic act of crowning Joshua (more probably, 
in the original text, Zerubbabel). The visions centre 
in the hope of a riorious future for Jerusalem, with ite 
Temple restored, its enemies stilled, its exiles returned, 
its sin forgiven, its wickedness removed, and with 
Jehovah’s spirit flowing in through priest and prince^ of 
Davidic line. The visions lead on to the symbolic crowning 
of the promised ruler. „ , 

In the third section (chs. 7, 8), Zechanah is led by a 
question concerning fasting to teach that the fasts which 
have been kept in the years of exile are to be changed 
into joyous feasts. Rather than fast they should observe 
the teachings of the earlier prophets concerning justice 
and mercy. With glorious promises^ for the peace and 
prosperity of Jerusalem, with the nations coming to seek 
Jehovah, the onginal Book of Zechariah closes. 

3. Significance. — The historical importance of 
Zechariah in connection with the re-building of the 
Temple has already been noted* In the transition from 
prophetical to apocals^ptic literature, this book is an 
important link. Zechariah has a large measure of the 
spirit of the early ethical prophets. From the experi- 
ences of the past he can draw broad and deep moral 
lessons, with something of the freedom and consciousness 
of immediate Divine illumination that distinguished 
an Amos or an Isaiah, Yet, even in the passages where 
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this is most observable, one feels a harkini? back that was 
not characteristic of the earlier prophecy — less of vital 
touch with present conrlitions and with the God m 
whose name he speaks. The centring of hope in prince 
and priest, with the consciousness that the great era 
of prophecy iz past, sharply distinguishes Zechariah 
from his pre-exilic predecessors. In the visions, the 
machinery of apocalypse, introduced by Ezekiel, has 
been somewhat developed in its feature of angelic inter- 
mediaries. The characteristic apocalyptic spirit, how- 
ever, with its revellingin the blood of enemies, is noticeably 
lacking. Zechariah loves, rather, to dwell upon peace 
and prosperity, upon sin removed, and the Divine spint 
inflowing. His message is rich and full, for he has 
caught the ethical enthusiasm of the great eighth-century 
prophets, and has enriched it by the spiritual insight of 
Jeremiah and the glorious hopes of the exilic prophets. 
Zechariah not only strove to get the Temple built, but 
also urged upon the builders those moral and spiritual 
truths without which the Temple and its worship would 
be hollow mockery. 

II. Chapters 9-14. — 1. Critical analysis. — As early 
as 1653, it was maintained, in the interest of the 
accuracy of Mt 279 that chs. 9-11 were written by 
Jeremiah. This view was soon adopted by several 
writers, and chs. 12-14 were connected with 9-11 as the 
work of the earlier prophet. Near the close of the 
18th century, chs. 9-11 and 12-14 were distinguished 
as separate prophecies, dated respectively, from internal 
evidence, in the time of Hosea, and shortly after the 
death of Josiah, At about the same time, the view 
that 9-14 were really later than Zechariah was advocated. 
During the 19th century, each of the three general 
conclusions — (1). that the entire book is the work of 
Zechariah; (2) that 9-14 are pre-exilic; (3) that 9-14 
are post-Zecharian— found many advocates. In the 
third quarter of the century, however, the first view 
was largely abandoned, and, after the thoroughgoing 
discussion of Stade, in 1881-2, the third view became 
almost completely dominant. Growing knowledge of 
the general course of development of prophetic and 
apocalyptic literature makes this conclusion more and 
more inevitable. How many separate prophecies, by 
different hands, may be embodied m these six chapters 
is not determinable with equal clearness. On the whole, 
however, 9-11 (with IS^-®) seem distinct from 12-14. 
Less conclusive are the data which indicate distinct 
sections as beginning at 11^ and 14^. It is not possible 
to connect chs. 9-14 positively with any known events 
in the post-exilic history. In general, the historical 
situation seems to be that of the years after Alexander’s 
conquests and death, when the Egj^ptian and Syrian 
rulers struggled for the possession of Palestine. Possibly 
some of the material comes from the time just before or 
during the Maccabaean struggle. 

2, Contents. — In 9^-11® the oracle is one of doom 
upon Israel's neighbours, with promises of dominion 
and prosperity for Israel, restored to her land. The 
title *buraen of the word of Jehovah’ is very unusual, 
occurring elsewhere only in Zee 12^ and Mai D. The 
opening message of doom upon Israel’s neighbours bears 
outward reseznblance to Amos, but the ethical ground 
of Amos’s denunciation is noticeably lacking. If v,^ is 
rightly interpreted as referring to food ritually unclean, 
the contrast with the early projjhet is still more striking. 
V.8, with its comforting promise, seems to reflect the 
devastation of the Temple, as in the past. This is followed 
by the prediction of the coming king of peace — a beauti- 
ful lyric which breaks in shaiTwy upon the context, and 
is followed by a i)Fediction of successful resistance to 
the Greeks, and victory given throu^ Jehovah.- The 
shepherds of Judah. Jehovah’s flock, are condemned, and 
victory is promised to the flock. The house of Judah 
shall be strengthened, and the house of Joseph restored 
to its land. In I the figure of the false shepherds, 

introduced in the preceding section, is worked out into 
an allegoiy of the false and true shepherd, in a way that 
enables the prophet to illustrate the frustration of God’s 
beneficent purpose by the obstinacy of His people, as 


well as the evil character of their rulers. The three 
shepherds cut off in quick succession strongly suggest 
the conditions shortly before the Maccabaean upnsing, 
but the highly symbolic and somewhat imitative character 
of the prophecy renders it precanous to seek any exact 
picture of immediate conditions; our ignorance, toOj of 
large portions of the post-exilic age makes it impossible 
to say that some other tiine may not have furnished 
an equally appropriate occasion. 

The second mam division of chs. 9-14, beginning with 
ch. 12, leads us immediately into the familiar apocalyptic 
conception introduced by Zephaniah, and developed by 
Ezekiel and Joel. The nations are assembled against 
Jerusalem, there to be consumed through the power of 
Jehovah. Hope centres in the house of David, and yet 
this house, it would seem, is now reduced to the position 
of merely one of the important families of the people 
The closing verses of the first section in this division 
(13^ -fi) indicate a time when prophecy is utterly degraded- 
idols, prophets, unclean spirit are evils to be removed. 
Ch. 14 gives another apocalyptic vision of the siege of 
Jerusalem. The onslaught is terrible, and the discomfiture 
of her enemies is wrought only after great affliction. 
In this little apocalypse the vengeful, proud hopes 
with which the wretched, persecuted Jews consoled 
themselves throughout the later pre-Christian centuries, 
and on into Chnstian times, find vivid expression. With 
these hopes there is clearly present that late, narrow, 
legalistic spirit which finds its climax of religious outlook 
in a wide recognition of the feasts, and in ceremonially 
clean boihng-pots for the sacrifices. It is evident that 
the closing oracle of this collection appended to Zechariah 
carries us far into ‘the night of legalism.’ 

Henry T. Fowler. 

ZEOHER (1 Ch 821) = 9” Zechariah. 

ZEGHRIAS. — An ancestor of Ezra (1 Es 8i). 

ZEDAD.— One of the points mentioned in defining 
the northern border of the Promised Land in Nu 34®, 
and again m Ezekiel’s ideal picture, Ezk 471®. The 
reading is uncertain; not improbably it should be 
Zerad. The place may perhaps be identified with 
Khirbet 8&rOM, N. of Abil, E. of Merj *AjQn, towards 
Hermon. 

ZEDEKIAH.— 1. Son of Chenaanah, and one of 
Ahab’s four hundred court prophets (IK 22“ ^ 

2 Ch 1810 25. 24). 2. A prophet deported to Babylon 
with Jehoiachin. He and another, named Ahab, are 
denounced by Jeremiah (2921-23) for gross immorality 
as well as for falsely prophesying a speedy restoration 
from.Babylon. It was probably their action as political 
agitators that brought on them the cruel punishment of 
being roasted in the fire by order of Nebuchadrezzar. 
3. Son of Hananiah, one of the princes in the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 36i2). 4. A signatory to the covenant 
(Neh IQi). 5, See next article. 

ZEDEKIAH, the last king of Judah before its fall at 
the hands of the Babylonians, is known to us not only 
from the historical books, but also from references in 
the Book of Jeremiah. He was the third son of Josiah 
to assume the royal title. Jehoahaz was deposed by the 
Pharaoh; Jehoiakim had a troubled reign of eleven 
years, and escaped the vengeance of Nebuchadrezzar by 
dying just before the Babylonian reached Jerusalem. 
The young Jehoiachin suffered for the sin of his father, 
being carried into captivity after three months of barren 
kingship. With him were carried away the chief men 
of Judah to the number of eight thousand, — Nebuchad- 
rezzar thinking thus to break the seditious temper of 
the people. Over the remnant left behind Zedekiah 
was made king. His earlier name, Mattaniah, was 
changed to Zedekiah (meaning ’righteousness of 
Jahweh’), to indicate that the Babylonian monarch, in 
punishing the treachery of Jehoiakim, had the God of 
Judah on his side (2 K 24i7). We are told by Ezekiel 
(I71S 19) that Zedekiah took an oath of allegiance to 
his suzerain. For Zarakes of 1 Es I®® see Zarakes. 

Nebuchadrezzar’s confidence that the people would 
be submissive after the severe lesson they had received 
was disappointed. The new men who came to the front 
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were as headstrong as, and even more foolish than, 
their predecessors. They were blind to the ludicrous 
insufficiency of their resources, and determined to play 
the game of politics against the great nations of the 
world. The court of Zedekiah was the centre of intrigues 
against the Babylonian power, and the plotters were 
fed with promises from Egypt. Zedekiah showed him- 
self a weak man, unable to cope with the situation. 
In his fourth year ambassadors appeared at Jerusalem 
from the surrounding nations, to concert common 
measures against the oppressor. The majority of the 
prophets encouraged the movement, only Jeremiah saw 
the madness of the undertaking, and declared against 
it His bold declaration of the truth brought upon him 
the enmity of the courtiers. Zedekiah seems to have 
been called to account by the great king, to whom he 
made some explanation which satisfied him, or at least 
lulled suspicion for a time. The movement itself came 
to nothing at this time. But m Zedekiah’s ninth year 
renewed promises from Egypt induced the Jerusalemites 
to revolt, and Zedekiah was too weak to restrain them. 
Nebuchadrezzar replied promptly by marching in 
person against the rebels, Jerusalem was a stronghold 
in which the people had confidence, and they seem also 
to have believed fanatically that Jahweh would inter- 
vene to protect His Temple. This faith was raised to 
a high pitch by the approach of an Egyptian army under 
Pharaoh-hophra; for Nebuchadrezzar was compelled to 
raise the siege to meet the new enemy. The expression 
of the people’s confidence that they had got from Jahweh 
all that they desired is seen in the indecent haste with 
which they reduced again to slavery the servants 
whom they had set free in order to obtain His favour 
(Jer 348ff ). 

The joy was short-lived. The Egyptians were hardly 
a serious problem to Nebuchadrezzar, and soon left him 
free to resume the siege, which he did with energy. The 
strongly fortified city was defended by its inhabitants 
with the courage of despair, and held out a year and a 
half. During this time they suffered all the horrors of 
siege, famine, and pestilence. Jeremiah, who still pr^ 
dieted disaster, was arrested, and would have perished in 
his dungeon had it not been for the compassion of one 
of the king’s slaves (Jer 38). Zedekiah, who believed 
in him, consulted him by stealth, but could not nerve 
himself to follow the advice he received. When at 
last the wall was breached, the king attempted to escape 
to the Jordan valley, hoping thus to gam the eastern 
desert. But he was overtaken and carried to Nebuchad- 
rezzar. The victor, considering that forbearance had 
ceased to be a virtue, slew the captive king’s children 
before his eyes, then blinded the king himself and carried 
him away in chains to Babylon. The kingdom of Judah 
had come to an end (2 K 25^ ). H. P. Smith. 

ZEEB. — See Ores and Zees. 

ZELA(H).— A Benjamite city (Jos 18*®), where 
was the family burying-place of Saul (2 S 21“ [here 
RV needlessly confuses by writing ZelaJi]). Its site has 
not been discovered. 

ZELEK.— One of David’sheroes (2 S 23®*= 1 Ch 11»®). 

ZELOPHEHAD. — A Manassite who died during the 
wilderness journeyings, leaving no male issue. His 
five daughters successfully asserted their claim to the 
Inheritance of their father (Nu 26®® 27^** 36®-^*, Jos 17®, 
1 Ch 7“). 

ZELZAH.— In 1 S 10* Samuel tells Saul that he 
will find ‘two men by Rachel’s sepulchre in the 
border of Benjamin at Zelzah.* N o such place is known 
to us, and the reference is strange after the definite 
mention of Rachel’s sepulchre. The LXX does not 
regard it as a proper name, and tr. ‘leaping furiously’; 
and the Vulgate reads ‘in the south.' Neither of 
these can be correct. Possibly the Greek of the LXX is 
ft transliteration of some Heb. word, which was not 
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understood and was then transformed into something 
significant in Greek. The meaning remains uncertain. 

W. F. Bom 

ZEHARAIM.— A city of Benjamin, apparently in 
the vicinity of Bethel (Jos 18®®). It prob. gave its 
name to Mt. Zemaraim, in the hill-country of Ephraim 
(2 Ch 13^. It is generally identified with es-Sumra 
to the north of Jericho. 

ZEBLARZTE) THE.—A collective designation of 
one of the Canaamte communities in Gn 10^®, named 
along with the Arvadite, and therefore presumably in 
Northern Phoenicia. It stands probably for the people 
of Simirra, an important city in the time of the later 
Assyrian empire and the seat of an Assyrian province. 
It seems to be mentioned also in the Amarna letters 
under the name Sumur. Perhaps we should compare 
the modern Sumra^ between Ruwdd (Arvad) and 
TarabulUs (Tripolis). J. F. McOubdy. 

ZEMIRAH.— A son of Becher (1 Ch 7®). 

ZEN AN. —See Zaanan. 

ZENAS.— A lawyer (i e. learned in Jewish law, cf. v.>) 
whom St. Paul asks Titus to send to him from Crete, 
with Apollos (Tit 3“). The name is perhaps a con- 
traction from Zenodoms, A. J. Maclean. 

ZEPHANIAH.-l. The prophet (see next art,). 2. A 
Kohathite (1 Ch 6®®). 3. Son of Maaseiah the priest 
in Jerusalem in the time of Zekediah the king and 
Jeremiah the prophet (Jer 21i 29“ 37®). As next 

in rank to Seraiah, grandson of Hilkiah (1 Ch 6“), 
Zeph. is called second priest (2 K 25“). On the occasion 
of the final overthrow of Jerusalem he was put to death 
at Riblah (Jer 52^). 4. The father of one Josiah 
in Babylon (Zee 6“ “). 

ZEPHANIAH is the title of the 9th section of the 
Hebrew collection of prophetic literature, entitled ‘The 
Twelve Prophets,’ which was probably compiled in the 
3rd cent. b.c. (see Micah [Book of]). Like other 
sections of this work, it contains both earlier and later 
materials, though these cannot always be separated from 
one another with certainty. In the main the Book of 
Zephaniah consists of a prophecy of judgment delivered 
by Zephaniah about b.c. 627, 

1. The prophet. — According to the title of the book 
(1®), Zephaniah prophesied in the reign of Josiah (B.a 
639-608). Since the allusions in ch. 1 point to the con- 
tinuance unchecked of false worships such as those of 
‘the host of heaven’ which had prevailed in Judah 
under the previous kings Manasseh and Amon, we may 
infer that Zephaniah prophesied in the earlier part of 
Josiah’s reign, before the Reformation of the year 621, 
which enforced the laws of Deuteronomy. Two further 
inferences with regard to Zephaniah are justifiable if, 
as is probable, the great-great-grandfather of Zephaniah 
was king Hezekiah (1®* cf. Expositor ^ 1900 (July), pp. 76- 
80): (1) Zephaniah was of royal descent; (2) like Jere- 
miah (Jer 1«), Zephaniah when he began to prophesy was 
a young man — say of some 25 years. 

2. The book. — The Book of Zephaniah ought not to be 
read as a continuous whole. Ch. 3 is separated from 
chs. 1. 2 by a very marked break. Chs. 1 and 2 form not 
improbably a single prophecy, which, however, appears 
to have been more or less amplified by subsequent 
editors; certainly in some places, especially at the 
be^nning of ch. 2, it has been rendered obscure by 
textual corruption. In its present form this prophecy 
predicts as near at hand a judgment that te 
to involve the whole world (1®^ ; also v.®*, if 
‘land* should rather be translated ‘earth’); and It 
describes in detail how it will affect Judah (1<'®* <®»)), 
Philistia (2«-*), Moab and Ammon (28-10), Ethiopia 
(2®®) and Assyria (2“-*®). The ground of judgment In 
the case of Judah is found In the prevalence of false 
worship (1** ®), of foreign fashions (1*® ) and disregard of 
Jahweh (I®*); in the case of Moab and Ammon, in the 
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contemptuous taunts with which they had upbraided 
Judah ( 28 - 10 ) (such taunts as, according to Ezekiel 
1251'“], these peoples hurled at the Jews after the 
Fall of Jerusalem in 586 b.c.), in the case of Assyria, in 
her presumptuous arrogance and self-confidence (2i5). 
According to the general opinion, Zephaniah, like 
Jeremiah, who was prophesying at the same time, 
expected the Sc3rthia2is to be the instruments of this 
judgment: for at about this time hordes of these 
barbarians were pouring into Asia. According to 
Marti, Zephaniah’s original prophecy confined itself to a 
prediction of a destructive invasion by the Scythians, 
who, coming from the north, would first sweep through 
Judah, then southwards through Philistia to Ethiopia in 
the extreme south, and then, turning backwards, would 
overwhelm the Assyrian empire. The references to 
Moab and Ammon, and the touches which universalize 
the judgment, must in this case owe their insertion into 
Zephaniah’s prophecy to later editors Many also think 
that the promises in chs. 1. 2 (see chiefly 2^ ’) are later 
than Zephaniah. 

Ch. 3 contains (1) a description of the sins of 
Jerusalem (S^-^); this may be a second denunciation of 
Zephaniah’s, parallel to ch. 1 and particularizing rather 
different sins, or a prophetic description of Jerusalem 
at a later date; (2) a description of a universal judgment 
from which only the godly remnant of Judah will escape 
( 38 . <jf. 2®); (3) a description of the glory of the 
Jews after Jahweh has delivered them from captivity 
(3w -^o). All of ch. 3 may be of post-exilic origin, and the 
third section can scarcely be pre-exilic. Inserted in the 
midst of the second section are two verses (3®-^®) 
which, like 2“, predict that Jahweh will be universally 
worshipped; these also are probably of post-exilic 
origin. 

It seems clear that Zephaniah, like the prophets of 
the 8th cent, and his own contemporary, Jeremiah, was, 
primarily, a prophet of judgment to come upon his own 
people. In this respect he differed from two prophets 
of the same generation — Nahum and Habakkuk, both of 
whom, however, probably prophesied after the Keforma- 
tion of Josiah. Nahum is entirely concerned with 
judgment on Assyria; Habakkuk is perplexed by what 
to Zephaniah might have appeared the fulfilment of 
his prophecy — the present troubles of Judah. Zephaniah 
marks no new departure in prophetic activity or 
thought, but by his moral earnestness, and his insistence 
on the need for single-hearted devotion to the demands 
of Jahweh for righteousness, he performed for his own 
generation the service rendered a century earlier by 
Isaiah, whose influence on his thought and teaching is 
obvious (cf. particularly with Is 2^^ ). 

Owing more especially to textual corruption, parts of the 
book, even in the RV, are unintelhgible: see Dnver, Minor 
Prophets, vol. ii. (Century Bible); G. A. Smith, Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, vol ii. pp. 36--74 (containing a translation 
from a critically emended text); see also A. B. Davidson’s 
Commentary on the AV in the Cambridge Bible. 

G. B. Gray. 

ZEPHATH.— See Horwah. 

ZEPHATHAH. — An unknown locality named only 
(if the text is correct) in 2 Ch 14“> . 

ZEPHI (1 Ch 13«) or ZEPHO (Gn 36“- “).— A son of 
Eliphaz, and one of the ‘dukes* of Edom. 

ZEPHON, ZEFHONITES.— See Zaphon. 

ZER, — A ‘fenced’ city of Naphtali (Jos IQ®*). It 
follows Ziddim (properly Bazziddim [with art.]), which 
may be the modern Hattin, N W, of Tiberias. The 
identity of Zer is quite uncertain. 

ZERAH,-!. One of the sons of Reuel (Gn 36i** 

1 Ch 187). <xhe name appears again as that of the father 
of Jobab, one of the early kings of Edom (Gn 36“, 

1 Ch 1«). 2. The younger-born of the twin sons of 
Judah by Tamar his daughter-in-law (Gn 388°). He 


gives his name to the Zerahites (Nu 26“). Of this 
family was Achan the son of Zabdi (Jos 7^) or Zimri 
(1 Ch 2«) Zerah's sons are mentioned in 1 Ch 9*, 
and Pethahiah (Neh IP^) is one of his descend- 
ants He finds a place in the genealogy of our Lord 
(Mt 18). 3. A son of Simeon, and the founder of a 
family of Zerahites within that tribe (Nu 26*8, l Ch 42<); 
called also Zohar (Gn 46*°, Ex 6*®). 4. A Levite name, 
borne by a Gershonite (1 Ch 6®*) and by a Kohathite 
(1 Ch 6“). 6. The name of the Cushite (2 Ch 14°-*8) 
who invaded Judah m the reign of Asa. The story of 
this invasion is unknown to secular history, and rests 
solely upon the authority of the Chronicler. There 
has been much controversy as to its historicity, and the 
question is still involved in obscurity. In any case 
the numbers in the text of Chron. (580,000 men m 
Asa’s army, 1,000,000 in Zerah’s) are incredibly large- 

ZERAHIAH. — 1. A priest, an ancestor of Ezra (1 Ch 
6® bis. 8*, Ezr 7^ [1 Es 8® Zaraias, 2 Es 12 Ama]). 2. The 
father of Eliehoenai, Ezr 8^ [1 Es 83^ Zaraias]. 

ZERED. — The torrent-valley (nachal) of Zered is 
named in the itinerary of Israel’s journeyings, Nu 21» 
immediately prior to their crossing of the Arnon, and in 
Dt 2*8 as the point that marked the close of the 38 
years’ wanderings. It is probably either the SaU 
Sa'ideh (the principal confluent of the Arnon from the 
S.E.) or the Wddy Kerak. 

ZEREDAH, ZERERAH. — See Zabbthan. 

ZERBSH.— The wife of Haman (Est 5*°- « 6*8). 

ZERETH.— A Judahite (1 Ch 4?). 

ZERETH-SHAHAR.— A Reubenite town (Jos 13*°). 
Its site has not been identified. 

ZERI.— See Izri. 

ZEROR. — An ancestor of Saul (1 S 9*). 

ZERUAH.— The mother of Jeroboam (I K 11“ 

12Mb). 

ZERX7BBABEZi(meanmguncertain, perhaps ‘offspring 
of Babel’; the form Zorobabel is used in the Apoc- 
rypha). — The son of Shealtiel, and related to the 
house of David. He was the leader of one of the 
bands that returned from the Captivity (Ezr 2*, 
Neh 7^), and was at one time pechak or ‘governor’ 
of Judah (Hag 1* etc.). On the question of his 
identity with Sheshbazzar, see Sheshbazzar. As 
the servant of the Lord, and as His specially chosen 
one, he is designated as one who is to be specially 
honoured in the ‘day of the Lord,’ for which reason he 
is called the ‘signet’ (Hag 228). Both Haggai and 
Zechariah point to Zerubbabel and the high priest 
Joshua as those who are to re-build the Temple (Hag 1*-° 
28-*8, Zee 4*'M); this was done, though after considera- 
able delay owing to enemies of the Jews; it was only 
after a special appeal had been made to Darius that the 
work was proceeded with unimpeded (Ezr 6*« ). From 
Zechanans fourth ‘night- vision’ (Zee 3**^ , esp. 
w. 8 - 10 ) we learn that Zerubbabel was looked upon as 
the coming Messiah; in this night-vision it is pointed 
out that Joshua and his fellows are a pledge and an 
earnest of the near approach of the Messiah — the 
‘Branch,’ as he is here called; the stone which is to 
adorn his crown Is ready, and Jahweh Himself is about 
to engrave thereon a fitting inscription; when the Messiah 
comes, God will obliterate all guilt from the people, and 
peace shall rest upon the land (see Branch). Although 
Zerubbabel is not mentioned here by name, a com- 
parison of the passages Zee 38-*“ 41 -m 6»-*8 makes it 
reasonably certain that he is intended. 

This period of Jewish history presents not a few 
very difficult problems; one of the burning questions 
has reference to the respective parts played in the re- 
building of the Temple, and the re-organization of the 
Jewish State generally, by the returned exiles, and by 
the ‘people of the land’ who had been left behind when 
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the rest were carried off to Babylon; this question has 
an important bearing on the subsequent history of 
Judaism, W. 0 E. Oesterley. 

ZEBXTIAH. — The mother of David’s officers Abishai, 
Joab, and Asahel, who are always referred to as ‘sons of 
Zeruiab ' The father’s name is never mentioned, and 
he may have died early, or the mother may have been 
so remarkable a woman that her husband’s name was 
not preserved; or we have a survival of the ancient 
custom of tracing kinship through the female line. 

In 1 Ch 2^^ Zeniiah and Abigail are called ‘sisters of the 
sons of Jesse,* but in 2 S 17® Abigail is called the daughter 
of Nahash. It seems more probable that for Nahash m 2 S 
17® we ought to read Jesse, than that Jesse’s wife had 
previously been married to Nahash the Ammomte. Accord- 
ing to this view, Zeniiah would be the daughter of Jesse and 
sister of David. W. F. Boyd. 

ZETHAM.~A Gershonite Levite (1 Ch 238 26®). 

ZETHAN.—A Benjamite (1 Ch 710 ). 

ZETHAR. — A eunuch of king Ahasuerus (Est V®). 

ZEUS. — See Jupiter. 

ZIA.— A Gadite (1 Ch Sis). 

ZIBA. — A servant, probably a freedman, of Saul. 
He appears before David (2 S possessing 15 sons 
and 20 servants, and is consulted as to the existence of 
any members of the house of Saul. He informs David 
of the retreat of Mephibosheth, to whom David restores 
the lands of his father and appoints Ziba steward. On 
David’s flight from Jerusalem (2 S 16i-4) ziba followed 
him with provisions, and accused Mephibosheth of 
treachery. He received a grant of his master’s lands, 
but on David’s return Mephibosheth was able to clear 
himself and was allowed to retam a half (2 S 192<-80). 

W. F. Boyd. 

ZIBEOK. — See Anah. 

ZIBIA. — A Benjamite (1 Ch S*). This and the 
name Zibiah may be connected with zebhl, fern. zeMyyafi 
‘gazelle,’ as totem. 

ZIBIAH. — The mother of Joash of Judah (2 K 12^ 

"■2 Ch 240. See also Zibia. 

ZZOKRI. — 1. A grandson of Kohath (Ex 6®, mis- 
spelt in modern edd. of AV Zithri, although ed. of 1611 
has correctly Zichn). 2. 3. 4. 6, Four Benj*amites 
(1 Ch w 27, Neh HO. 6. An Asaphite (1 Ch || 
Neh 111’ [see Zabdi, No. 4]). 7. A descendant of 
Eliezer (1 Ch 26®). 8. A Reubenite (1 Ch 27i6). 9. A 
Judahite (2 Ch 17“). 10. Father of a captain in 
Jehoiada’s time (2 Ch 230. H* A mighty man of 
Ephraim (2 Ch 28’). 12. A priest (Neh 121’). 

ZIDDM*— -See Zer. 

ZIDON (NT Sldon). — About midway between Bey- 
rout and Tyre, on the edge of a fertile strip of plain 
stretching from the mountain to the shore, a small 
rocky promontory juts into the sea. Here stood the 
ancient city of Zidon. The site was chosen doubtless 
because of the excellent harbour formed by a series of 
small islets, a short distance from the shore, which 
protected shipping lying by the city. In old times the 
islets were joined together by artificial embankments. 
This harbour lay to the N.; on the S. was a second 
one, larger but less secure, known as the Egyptian 
harbour. Zidon appears in Scripture as the chief city 
of Phoenicia, giving her name to the whole people 
(Gn low. Jg 1012 etc.). What the title ‘Great Zidon* 
(Jos 118 etc.) signified, as distinguished from ‘Little 
Zidon,* we cannot now say. They are mentioned to- 
gether in the inscription of Sennacherib at a later period 
(Schrader, KAT^, 288f.). Zidon’s early pre-eminence 
was due no doubt to her success in commercial enter- 
prise, the skill and intrepidity of her mariners and 
merchants, and the progress of her sons in arts and 
manufactures. They excelled in artistic metal work 
(Homer, U. xxiii. 743-748, Od, iv. 613-619, xv, 460) 


and in the products of the loom, the value of which was 
enhanced by the famous dye, used first by the Zidonians, 
but, by a strange fortune, known to the later world 
as ‘Tyiian purple.' The planting of colonies was a 
natural, and almost necessary, outcome of her com- 
mercial enterprise. If she did not found Aradus 
(Strabo, xvi. li. 13) and Carthage (Appian, de Rebus 
Punias, 1, etc.), she seems to claim on a coin to be the 
mother-city of Melita or Malta, as well as of Citium and 
Berytus (Gesenius, Mon. Pkcen. 276; Rawlinson, Phcsn. 
411). Prince Zimrida of Zidon appears in the Amarna 
tablets as contesting with Egypt the lordship of the 
coast lands. Zidonian ascendancy succeeded the de- 
cline of the Egyptian power after Rameses n. How 
long it lasted we do not know. It was marked by 
an unsuccessful conflict with the Philistines for the 
possession of Dor, which, however, did not necessarily 
Involve her deposition (Rawlinson, op at. 417). Israel, 
who had not dispossessed the Zidonians (Jg 1*1), 
suffered oppression at their hands (lO^). By the time 
of Solomon, however. Tyre had assumed the hegemony 
(Jos. Ant. VIII. V. 3, c Apion, i. 18). In b.c. 877 
Zidon, with other Phcenician cities, submitted to the 
Assyrian Ashur-nazir-pal and ‘sent him presents.* 
Zidon suffered under Shalmaneser ii., Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser iv., and finally was subdued by Sennach- 
erib, who made Tubaal, a creature of his own, king. 
A revolt under Tubaal’s successor led to the utter 
destruction of the city, with circumstances of great 
seventy, by Esarhaddon, who built a new city called 
by his own name. The native lips probably preserved 
the ancient name. ‘ Zidon ’ persists, ‘ Ir Esarhaddon ’ is 
heard of no more. The decline and fall of Assyria 
brought a period of rest to Phoenicia, and recuperation 
to her cities. The attempt to gain Judah for the league 
against the growing power of Babylon brought an 
embassy to Jerusalem, in which the king of Zidon was 
represented (Jer 278). a revolt, apparently in b.c. 
698, joined in by Judah, was stamped out by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, Zidon’s swift submission was due to devasta- 
ting pestilence (Ezk 28^^ ). The long resistance of 
Tyre led to her destruction and humiliation (Ezk 268«-). 
Zidon once more assuming the leadership. 

In the beginning of the Persian period the Phoenician 
cities enjoyed practical autonomy, and a time of great 
material prosperity. A friendly arrangement with 
Cambyses perpetuated this state of things, and in the 
Greek wars most valuable assistance was given by 
the PhcBnicians to the Persians. The revolt of the 
Phoenicians, headed by Zidon, about b.c. 351, was 
remorselessly crushed by Artaxerxes Ochus. Zidon 
was betrayed into his hands by the despairing king, 
Tennes. To escape the cruelties of Ochus, the inhabit- 
ants burned the city, more than 40,000 perishing in 
the flames. The treachery of Teimes was matched by 
that of Ochus, who, having no further use for him, put 
him to death (Diod. Sic, xvi. passim). The city rose 
again from its ashes, and regained something of its 
former prosperity. The son of Tennes became king, 
and retained the sceptre till the advent of Alexander. 
While Phoenicia then lost her predominance in the 
trade of the Mediterranean, Zidon retained considerable 
importance as the possessor of an excellent harbour, 
and as a seat of Phoenician industry. Lying in the 
territory often in dispute between Syria and Egypt, 
in the following centimes Zidon several times changed 
hands. Under the Romans she enjoyed the privileges 
of a free city. Zidon figures in the Gospd narratives 
(Mt I12i*- IS®, Mk 3* etc.). Jesus possibly visited the 
city (Mk 7*1). It appears in Ac 122°, and was touched at 
by St. Paul in his voyage to Rome (Ac 27®), It became 
the seat of a bishop. Zidon suffered heavily during the 
Crusades. Under the Druse prince, Fakhreddin (1595- 
1634), its prosperity revived; but, in order to prevent 
the approach of the Turkish fleet, he caused the entrance 
to the harbour to be filled up, thus making it coni» 
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paratively useless. The present walls of the city were 
built by Mohammed ‘Ali of Egypt (1832-1840). The 
fortress, KaVat el-Bahr, 'Castle of the Sea,* dating from 
the 13th cent., stands on the largest of the islands, 
which is joined to the mainland by a bridge of 9 arches. 
The present population is about 11,000. The chief 
occupations are fishing, and the cultivation of the 
gardens and orange groves for which modern Zidon 
is famous. While the oldest existing buildings date 
from the Middle Ages, there are many remains of great 
antiquity, traces of walls, hewn stones, pillars, coins, 
and the reservoirs cut out of the rock. The most 
important discoveries so far have been (1855) the sarcoph- 
agus of king Eshmunazar (early in the 4th cent, b c ), 
with the well-known inscription, now in Pans; and 
(1887) the tomb containing 17 Phoenician and Greek 
sarcophagi, highly ornamented; among them that of 
Tabnit, father of Eshmunazar, and the alleged sarcoph- 
agus of Alexander the Great. W. Ewino. 

ZIHA. — A family of Nethinim (Ezr 2««Neh 7<« 
ll“)» called in 1 Es S®* Esau. 

Z3KI.AG.— A town given by Achish king of Gath to 
the outlawed David (1 S 27« 2 S 1^ 4io, 1 Ch 12^ “), 

In the national register of cities it is assigned to Judah 
(Jos 15*^) or to Simeon (19®), and is mentioned also 
in the post-exilic list (Neh ll^*). It has been identified 
with Zuheillqa, 11 m. S. E. of Gaza, and 20 m. S.W. from 
Eleutheropolis. H. L. Willett. 

ZILLAH. — See Adah, No. 1. 

ZILLETHAI.— 1. A Benjamite family (1 Ch 8®o). 
2. A Manassite who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 1220). 

ZILPAH. — A slave-girl given to Leah by Laban, 
Gn 29*< (P), and by her to Jacob as a concubine, 30* (J); 
the mother of Gad and Asher, vv.w-is (j), 353# 373 46U 
(all P). Cf. art. Tribes op Israel. 

ZIMMAH. — A family of Gershonite Levites (1 Ch 

6*0 (9, 42 (27)^ 2 Oh 291*). 

ZIMRAN.— A son of Abraham and Keturah, Gn 25* 
"• 1 Ch 1“. The ethnological signification of the word is 
doubtful. The name is denved from zemer, ‘ mountain- 
sheep or -goat,' this animal having doubtless been the 
totem of the clan. 

zmRi.— 1. A prince of the tribe of Simeon, slain by 
Phinehas (Nu 25®■l^ 1 Mac 2*®). 2. Son of Zerah, 
and grandfather or ancestor of Achan (1 Oh 2®); called 
Zabdi in Jos 7*. 3. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8*® 9^). 4. 
See next article. 6. ‘All the kings of Zimri’ are men- 
tioned in the same verse, Jer 252®, with those of Elam 
and the Medes as among those who were to drink the 
cup of the fury of the Lord. There is considerable 
doubt as to what place is meant, or even as to the 
genuineness of the phrase. 

ZIHRI seized the throne of Israel by the murder of 
his king Elah, but held it only seven days before Omri, 
another general of the army, asserted himself as claimant. 
Omri, as is well known, was the stronger, and established 
hims^f after disposing of two opponents. The character- 
ization of Zimri, as one who caused Israel to sin by 
following in the ways of Jeroboam, is due to the author’s 
desire to pronounce judgment on all the kings of the 
Northern Kingdom (1 K 16*-***). H. P. Smith. 

znr (Nu 13“ 201 271* 33» 34*- Dt 32®!, jos 151 »). 
— ^A region passed through by the Israelites in their 
joumeyings. The most exact indication of its position 
is given in Nu 34 and Jos 15. In Nu 13“ ‘the wilder- 
ness of Zm * is named as the southern limit from which 
the spies began to search the land. In Nu 33®® it is 
given as one of the stations in the joumeyings. The 
brief note, ‘the same is Kadesh,* serves to explain the 
following verse (‘And they journeyed from Kadesh* 
. . .). Nu 20! records the arrival of the children of 
Israel ‘in the wilderness of Zin’ In the first month 
[the year is not stated], and the following vv.*'!» relate 
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the events which took place at Merlbah. The remaining 
two passages, Nu 27 and Dt 32, which are duplicates, 
refer to the punishment of Moses for his offence at ‘the 
waters of Meribah of Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin,’ 
Hence it may be inferred (a) that the Wilderness of 
Zin formed part of the southern boundary of Judah 
at its eastern end towards the Dead Sea; (&) that 
Kadesh was included within its limits. 

The close similarity between the events recorded in Ex 17 
and Nu 20, and other points of resemblance between occur- 
rences before and after Sinai, suggest the question whether 
Sin and Zm, the Sin of the pre-Sinai and the Zin of the post- 
Sinai narrative, may be variations developed in the course 
of tradition. The hypothesis does not appear improbable, 
but the narrative in its present form indicates two regions 
bearing different names. Cf. Paran, Sin [Wilderness of]. 

ZB^A. — See Zizah. 

ZION. — See Jerusalem, esp II. 1. 

ZIOR. — A town in the hill-country of Judah (Jos 15®^) . 
It is prob. to be identified with the modern village 
Sa‘tr, about 6 miles N.N.B. of Hebron. 

ZIPH.— 1. A son of Jehallelel (1 Ch 4!®). 2. A city 
of Southern Judah (Jos Its site has not been 

recovered. 3. A city in the hill-country of Judah 
(Jos 15®®); fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11®). The 
wilderness of Ziph was one of the refuges of David 
when fleeing from Saul (1 S 23!* is 24 26® The 
gentilic name Ziphites occurs in 1 S 23!» ®* oaiyl 
261, ps 64 title. Ziph is Tell Zlf, S.E. of Hebron. 

ZIPHAH. — A son of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 4!®). 

ZIPHION. — See Zaphon. 

ZIPHRON. — An unknown point on the northern 
frontier of Canaan (Nu 349!*); perhaps the same as 
Sibraim of Ezk 47“. 

ZIPPOR.— Father of Balak (Nu 22“ !<»• “ 23!®, 

Jos 249, Jg 11®®). The name, which doubtless in this 
case and in that of Zipporah has a totemistic signifi- 
cance, means ‘sparrow.’ 

ZIPPORAH. — One of the daughters of the priest of 
Midian, Ex 2“ “ (J), wife of Moses and mother of 
Gershom. According to 18® (E), she had another son. 
For the incident of Ex 4®*®* see Moses, p. 632*. 

ZIV. — See art. Time. 

ZIZ. — The ascent of Ziz is mentioned in 2 Oh 20!® 
as the way by which the allied Moabites. Ammonites, 
and Meunim made their way up from En-gedi to attack 
Jehoshaphat at Jerusalem. It has been identified as an 
ascent near En-gedi from the plain of the Dead Sea to 
the tableland of Judah. The Roman road from En-gedi 
to Jerusalem followed this track. H- L. Willett. 

ZIZA. — ^1. A Simeonite chief (1 Ch 4*0. 2. A son of 
Rehoboam (2 Ch 11*®). 

ZIZAH. — A Gershonite Levite (1 Ch 23!!). The name, 
prob. by a copyist’s error, appears in v.!# as ffina. 

ZOAN.— A city in the N.E. of Lower Egypt (Bgyp, 
Zmi, Gr. Tanis). — ^It is now San el-Hagar, one of the 
most important of the ancient sites in Lower Egypt, 
with ruins of a great temple. The 21st Dyn. arose in 
Tanis, and it was probably a favourite residence of 
the Pharaohs, though it is now in the midst of a barren 
salt marsh, with only a few fishermen as inhabitants. 
Ramasses n. placed in the temple a colossus of himself 
in granite, the greatest known, which Petrie calculates 
from the fragments to have measured 92 feet in 
height. Zoan is not mentioned in Genesis, but else- 
where (Ps 78!*- «, Is 19!i !»• *0, Ezk 30!*) it appears as 
almost or quite the capital of Egypt, perhaps as being 
the royal city nearest to the frontier. Tanis was very 
ancient: the curious reference to Its building in Nu 13»* 
cannot be explained as yet. F. Ll. Griffith. 

ZOAR.— See Plain [Cities of the]. Lot. 

ZOBAH . — An Aramaean community, the most 
powerful of the coalition of ‘Syrian* States which made 
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war upon king David while he was engaged with the 
Ammonites (2 S 8^*® ). The exact location is uncertain; 
but this whole group of Arameean settlements lay 
between Damascus and the entrance to Coele-Syna 
Zobah was certainly east of Jordan, and probablj the most 
southerly of the kindred peoples. 1 S which states 
that Saul fought against Zobah, is probably based on 
a confusion with the w’ars of David. J. F. McCurdy. 

ZOBEBAH.— A Judahite (1 Ch 48). 

ZOHAR. — 1. Father of Ephron the Hittite (Gn 238 
So’'-*)' 2. A Simeonite family (Gn 461°, Ex 6^8); called 
in Nu and 1 Ch 42 * Zerah. 3. A Judahite family, 
according to the K'b'l ot 1 Ch 4?, which was followed in 
AV of 1611. The Kethlbh is incorrectly reproduced in 
modern edd. of AV as ‘ Jezoar,* and in RV as ‘ Izhar.' 

ZOHELETH, STONE OF. — An object mentioned in 
connexion with the attempt of Adonijah upon the 
throne of Israel (1 K 1«). it was near the spring En- 
rogel, which is supposed to be the ‘Virgin’s Fountain’ 
in the Kidron valley. Its name (‘serpent’s stone* or 
‘brilliant stone’) has not been explained, but it was 
evidently a sacred rock or stone. H. L. Willett. 

ZOHETH. — A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 42 °). 

ZOPHAH.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7® »). 

ZOPHAI.— An ancestor of Samuel (1 Ch 628 (in)=, 
Zuph of V.® ( 20 ) and 1 S l^. 

ZOPHAR. — The third in order of Job’s three friends, 
described in the LXX as ‘ king of the Minseans ’ (Job 2“) ; 
probably the chief of a tribe on the borders of Idumaea. 
Cf. art. Job, esp. 2 (8). 

ZOPHIM.— The ‘field of Zophim’ was one of the 
spots to which Balak took Balaam to view Israel, 
Nu 23i< (JE). It is questionable whether we have 
here a proper name; the Heb. expression means literally 
•field of viewers or lookers out.* Such ‘places of 
watching* were naturally situated frequently on the 
tops of hills. On the impossible combination Rama- 
thaim-zophim of 1 S see Ramah, 4. 

ZORAH.— A town allotted to Judah, according to 
Jos 15®; but elsewhere spoken of as Danite (Jos 19 ^, 
Jg 182 8 11 ); specially noted as the home of Samson 
(Jg 132 2 S), who was buried between Zorah and Eshtaol 
(1681). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch lli®), and 
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is mentioned in Neh I 129 as peopled by Judahites after 
the Captivity The gentilic name Zorathites occurs in 
1 Ch 2 ® 42 and prob. 2^* (where read Zorathites for 
Zorites) Zorah is the modern Sur'ah on the northern 
side of wady es-Surar (the Valley of Sorek) opposite 'Ain 
Skems (Beth-shemesh), which lies on the southern side. 

ZORITES. — See Zorah. 

ZOROASTRIANISM.— See Magi. 

ZOROBABEL.— See Zerubbabel. 

ZORZELIiETTS (AV Berzelus, l Es 588»Barzillai 
of Ezr 281 and Neh T®®).- A daughter of his, named 
Augia, is mentioned as married to Addus, the ancestor 
of a priestly family, who could not trace their genealogy 
at the return under Zerubbabel. 

ZUAR.— Father of Nethanel the head of the tribe of 
Issachar (Nu I® 2 b 718 23 iqis). 

ZUPH.— 1. An ancestor of Samuel (1 S li, 1 Ch 6® ( 20 ); 
called in v .28 ui) Zophai). 2. The land of Zuph (1 S 9®) 
probably derived its name from having been originally 
settled by the family of Zuph. The gentilic name 
Zuphite probably underlies the name Ramathaim- 
zophim of 1 S 11 . No known site can be said to contain 
any certain trace of the name Zuph. 

ZUR.— 1. A Midianite prince slain by the Israelites 
(Nu 25« 318. Jos 1321 ). 2. A Gibeomte family settled 
at Jerusalem (1 Ch S®®, 9®). 

ZURIEL.— A Merarite chief (Nu 3®). 

ZURISHADDAI. — Father of Shelumiel, the chief of 
the tribe of Simeon (Nu 1« 2^2 7®- " 10«). 

ZUZDl— One of the nations defeated by Chedorlaomer 
and his allies when they went against the cities of the 
plain (Gn 148). it is described as being in Ham. This 
name is read by some as Cham (i.e. with initial hetK 
not he as in MT) and regarded as possibly identical with 
'Ammon (interchange between the aspirates heth and 
'ayin), the Ammonites being descended from Ben-ammi, 
son of Lot’s second daughter (Gn 19®). This identifica- 
tion of Ammon with Ham has led to the suggestion that 
Zuzim and Zamzummim (Dt 220 * 23 ) were the same, by 
the contraction of am and um to U, which may be sup- 
ported by Babylonian analogies. 'Robinson points out 
that Zwzim reminds one of Ziaa (Ptol. v. xvii. 6), between 
Bosra and Lejfin. T. G. Pinches. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO ARTICLE ‘ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA.' 


Since the article Assyria and Babylonia was put into 
type, the appearance of Mr. L. W. 3Sang’s Chronicles 
concerning Early Babylonian Kings, and Professor 
H. V. Hilprecht’s Chronological Tablets from the Temple 
Library at Nippur have made public a considerable 
amount of additional information as to early Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian history. A new set of synchro- 
nisms is established and new rulers are restored, while 
the chronology is considerably affected. A mere 
sketch of the new facts is all that can be attempted 
here. Three new rulers, Ilu-ellati, Enmennunna, and 
Apil-kishshu, must be placed centuries before the first 


dynasty of Babylonia, almost doubling the historic 
period. The period of Sargon and Naram-Sin is more 
fully made known, the latter’s conquest of Magan being 
especially important. Sargon aggrandized Agade at 
the expense of Babylon, already the seat of Marduk 
worship. The dynasty of Ur, founded by Ur-Engur 
(or Ur-Gur), can now be set out completely as follows: — 


Ur-Engur . 

. reigned 18 years 

Dungi, his son . 

. „ 58 ,, 

Bur-Sin, his son . 

. . 9 .. 

Gimil-Sin, his son 

7 „ 

Ibi-Sin, his son . 

• „ 25 




ADDITIONAL NOTE TO ARTICLE 'ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA’ 


For the reign of Dungi we have the additional In- 
formation that ‘ he cared greatly for Eridu, which was 
on the shore of the sea/ and that he sacked Babylon. 
Gudea was his contemporary at Shirpula. On the fall 
of this dynasty the power passed to Ism, where the 
following dynasty reigned. The place of Gungunu is 
not certain. 


Ishbi-Urra 


reigned 32 yea 

Gimil-ilishu, his son 



10 


Idin-Dagan, his son 



21 


Ishrae-Dagan, his son 



20 


Libit-Ishtar, his son 



11 


Ur-Nimb 



2S 


Bur-Sin, his son 



21 


Iter-Kasha, his son 



5. 


? , his brother 



7 


Sin .. 



6 


Bel-bani , 



24 


Zame... . 



3 


? 


„ 

5 


Ea. . 



4 


Sin-magir 



11 


Damki-ilishu, his son 



23 

,, 


This last king has been thought to be a contemporary 
of Ammiditana, who, in the last year of his reign, 
destroyed the wall of Isin ‘which the men of Damki- 
ilishu had erected.’ But the reference may be to the 
third king of the second dynasty; and in any case is 
not very clear. 

Two new names, Urra-imitti and BSl-ibni, are now 
to be placed high in the list of Assyrian kings. The 
latter was a gardener whom Urra-imitti raised to be 
his successor. They appear to have preceded Ilu-shuma, 
whom we now know to have been king of Assyria and 
contemporary with Sumu-abi, founder of the first 
dynasty of Babylon. Sulili may be another form of 
the name of Sumu-la-ilu, the second king of this 
dynasty, who thus reigned over Assyria as well. 


We further learn that Hammurabi’s conquest of 
Eim-Sin was not final, for Samsu-iluna had to fight 
with him again. Samsu-iluna also fought with Hu-ma- 
ilu, who was king of the Sea-land, and AbSshu latei 
waged indecisive war with him. In the time of Samsu- 
satana the Hittites invaded the land of Akkad. Ea-gamil, 
the last king of the second dynasty apparently, and 
king of the Sea-land, attacked Elam, but was defeated 
and deposed by the brother of Bitiliashu the Kassite. 
Agum, son of Bitiliashu, then conquered the Sea-lan'f- 
These synchronisms, if the proposed identification^ of 
the rulers named are correct, show that the second 
dynasty was contemporary partly with the first, partly 
with the third, and consequently that the fiates of the 
first dynasty must be lowered. Whether Kassite 
dynasty directly followed Samsu-sataas- is still un- 
certain. 

Later, we learn that Adad-apliifd^tia was an Aramasan 
usurper, and that in his reign the Sutu nomads ravaged 
Sumer and Akkad. The name of the Elamite who 
formed the seventh dynasty was Ae-aplusur. A new 
Tiglath-pileser has to be added to the kings of Assyria. 
He was the father of ^3hur-dan ii. and son of Ashur- 
resh-ishi ix., grandson of Ashur-rabi ii. Hence the 
Tiglath-pUeser of b.c. 731 becomes iv. Merodach- 
baiadan, ‘the son of Baladan,’ Marduk-apliddina ni., 
was the son of Nabu-shum . . . We get fresh informa- 
tion as to the troubled times in Babylonia after Sen- 
nacherib destroyed Babylon; and the name of Erba- 
Marduk (who dispossessed the Aramaeans from the 
estates which they had seized in Babylon and Bor- 
sippa, and restored E-sagila and E-zida, the temples 
of Marduk and Nabu) is, with others, rescued to 
history. 

The changes which these new facts involve are 
likely to give rise to much discussion, and will 
probably not be settled till we have still further 
information. 0. H. W. Johns. 
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